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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 

For  a  fuU  explanation  of  1h»  varioiu  sounds  indicated,  see  tiie        to  FsoiniMCiATnnr  in  Vol,  I. 


I  as  in  ale,  fate. 

i  "  "  senate,  chaotic. 

A        glare,  care,  and  as  e  in  there. 

i  "  "  am,  at. 

i  "  "  ann,  father. 

ft  "  "  ant,  and  final  a  ui  Amerioa,  armada,  etc. 

a  "  "  anal,  regal,  pbaaant. 

a  "  "  aU,  faU. 

«  "  "  eve. 

S  "  "  elate,  evade. 

5  "  "  end,  pet. 

9  "  "  fern,  tier,  and  as  i  in  air,  eta 
e  "  "  agency,  judgment. 
I   "  «  ice,  quiet. 

J"  "  quiesoent. 
"  "  m,  fit. 
»  "  "  old,  sober. 
0  "  "  obey,  sobriety, 
ft  "  "  orb,  nor. 

6  "  "  odd,  foMBt,  not. 

0  "  "  atom,  carol. 

01  "  "  oil,  boU. 

<RV  "  "  food,  fool,  and  as  «  in  rude,  rule, 
oa "  "  house,  mouse 
e  "  "  use,  mule, 
i  "  "  unite, 
ft  "  "  cut,  but. 

n  "  "  full,  put,  or  as  00  in  foot,  book. 
I  "  "  urn,  bum. 
J  *'  "  yet,  yield. 

B  "  "  Spanish  Habana,  Cdrdoba,  where  it  is  like 
1*!»gl'«h  V  but  made  with  the  lips  alone. 


di  asin  ehair^ 
D   "  "  Spanish  Almodovar,  pukada,  where  it  is 

neariy  like  th  in  Enuish  then. 
t    "  "  go,  get. 

a    "  "  German  Landtag  »  eft  in  Ger.  ach,  etc. 
H   "  j  in  Spanish  JijcHia,  a  in  Spanish  gila;  like 

English  A  in  hu^  out  stronger, 
hw  "  tcft  in  which. 

E   "     in  German  ich,  Albrecbt      in  German 

Arensberg,  Mecklenburg,  etc. 
5    "in  sinker,  longer, 
ng  "  "  sing,  long. 

N  "  "  EVjnichbon,  Bourbon,  and  m  in  the  Fruush 
Etampes;  here  it  indieates  """""'"g  of 
the  preceding  vowel. 

ah  "  "  shine,  shut. 

th  "  "  thrust,  thin. 

TH  "  "  then,  this. 

ih  "  zin  azure,  and  «  in  pleasure. 


An  ^xistrophe  [']  is  sometimes  used  as  in  tft'b'l 
(table),  k&z"m  (chasm),  to  indicate  the  elision  of 
a  vowel  or  its  reduction  to  a  mere  murmur. 

For  for^fn  sounds,  the  nearest  Englidi  equiva- 
lent is  generally  used.  In  any  case  where  a  special 
symbol,  as  o,  h,  k,  n,  is  used,  thoee  iiTifftfnili«.r  with 
the  f  ore^  sound  indicated  may  subsUtute  the  Elng- 
lish  sound  ordinarily  indicated  by  the  letter.  For 
a  full  description  of  all  sudi  soundly  see  the  artiele 
on  Pbononoiatioh. 
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COSBONSA,  ker'6-ii&'&  (Lat.,  from 
Gk.  XatfiAweta,  ChairOneia).  An  an- 
cient town  of  Bceotia,  near  the 
Gephiasus,  oa  the  borders  of  Phocis, 
at  the  head  of  the  last  defile  where 
a  stand  could  be  made  against  an 
invader  of  central  Greece  (Map:  Greece,  An- 
cient, C  2).  Here,  in  338  B.C.,  Philip  of  Mace- 
d<n  signally  defMted  the  united  forces  of  the 
Athenians  and  Boeotians,  and  so  crushed  the 
liberties  of  Greece.  A  mound  of  earth,  about  a 
mile  from  the  modem  village  of  Eaprsena,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  city,  still  marks  the 
place  where  the  Thebans  who  fell  in  the  battle 
were  buried;  the  grave  was  also  marked  by  a 
magnificent  colossal  lion  (quite  recently  re- 
stored). At  Chieronea  also,  86  b.c.,  Sulfa  de- 
feated Arehelaus,  the  gmeral  of  Mithridates. 
Plutarch  was  a  native  of  this  town. 

OHATODONTZDA,  kS'td-dOn'tl-dfi  (Neo- 
Lftt.  n<»n.  pi.,  from  Gk.  x»'"I>  mane  + 

^Jfetff,  odou$,  tooth ) .  A  family  of  tropical  spiny- 
rayed  fishes.    See  Buttketlt  Fish, 

CHATOONATHA,  k^-tOg^nft-thA  (Neo-Lat. 
ttom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  x'^'"ft  chaiti,  mane  +  yiffot 
gnatkoSf  jaw).  An  aberrant  marine  worm,  cylin- 
drical or  flsh-shaped,  belonging  to  a  division  of 
the  Nemathdniintbes.  It  includes  the  arrow 
worms  iSagitta)  and  the  related  genus  SpodsUa. 

CHATOFODA,  kd-tQp'A^  (Neo-Lat.  nom. 
pi.,  from  Gk.  x<*''"}>  chaiti,  mane  +  w^s,  poua, 
foot).   Marine  worms.   See  Annulata. 

CHAFABINAS,  chi-fA-re^QAs,  or  Zaffabi- 
NES.  A  group  of  three  small  iBlands  belonging 
to  Spain,  situated  o£F  the  coast  of  Morocco, 
(^poaite  the  mouth  of  the  Muluya  Kiver,  in  long. 
2*  26'  W.  The  Chafarinas,  the  Trea  Inwla  of 
the  ancaents,  have  long  been  known  for  the 
natural  harbor  or  refuge  the?  afford.  There 
are  fortifications  on  the  middle  island.  Spain 
took  possession  of  the  group  in  1848  and  is 
building  a  breakwater  to  unite  the  middle 
island,  Isabella  II,  with  the  near-by  islet  El 
Key,  for  the  purpose  of  inclosing  a  deep  and 
sheltered  anchorage  for  la^  ships.  Pop.,  1900, 
426;  1910,  736. 

CHAFBB,  or  COOECHAPEB  (AS.  ceaftyr, 
Ger.  KSfer,  OHO.  kevar,  okevaro;  probably  con- 
nected with  Ger.  Eeiftr,  MHG.  Jdver,  AS.  oeifi, 
OS.  kifi,  jawbone),  sn:c.  A  beetle  of  the  fam- 
ily  Scarabcidic.  In  England  all  scarabs  (dung 
beetles)  are  so  ciJled,  the  name  being  found 
frequently  as  the  last  part  of  such  compounds 


-as  cockchafer,  leaf  chafer,  rose  chafer,  etc.  The 
cockchafer,  May  beetle,  or  dor  bug  {Melolontha 
vulgaris)  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Junebug    (q.v.)    of   the   United   States.  See 

SCAStABMIDX. 

CHAV'FEE,  Adna  Rohahza.  (1842-  ). 
An  American  soldier.  He  was  bom  at  Orwell, 
Ohio,  and  in  1861  entered  the  Sixth  United 
States  CaTalty.  He  was  promoted  to  be  first 
lieutenant  in  1866,  and  in  the  same  year  received 
the  brevet  of  captain  for  gallant  conduct  at 
Dinwiddle  Court  House.  In  1897  he  was  made 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  in  1898  saw  service  in 
Cuba  during  the  Spanish-American  War,  dis- 
tinguishing pimself  at  EI  Caney,  and  was  bre- 
vetted  major  general  of  volunteers.  In  1900  he 
was  sent  to  tuce  command  of  tiie  United  States 
forces  in  China,  being  promoted  to  be  major 
general  of  volunteers,  and  took  an  Important 
part  in  the  expedition  i^lnst  Peking.  Subse- 
quently he  was  put  in  command  of  the  United 
States  army  in  tiie  Philippine  Islands.  In  1901 
he  was  appointed  major  general  in  the  regular 
army.  He  succeeded  Gen.  S.  B.  M.  Young  as 
lieutenant  general  and  chief  of  staff  in  1S04 
and  was  retired  on  Feb.  1,  1906. 

CHAFFINCH  (so  called  because  the  finch  is 
fond  of  chaff,  or  grain).  A  handsome  and  fa- 
miliar European  Inch  (Fringilla  oceleba)  and 
one  of  the  foremost  cage  birds,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, It  is  c<mimon  in  England  and  known 
there  by  many  provincial  names. '  The  male,  in 
summer,  has  the  top  of  the  head  end  nape  of  the 
neck  bluish  gray;  the  back  chestnut;  tJae  wings 
almost  black,  with  two  conspicuous  white  bars; 
the  tail  nearly  black.  The  colors  of  the  female 
(and  of  ttie  male  in  winter)  are  much  duller 
than  those  of  the  summer  male.  In  the  colder 
northern  countries  it  is  migratory,  but  spends 
the  winter  in  flocks  in  England  and  all  around 
the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  shot  in  great 
numbers  for  market,  especially  in  Italy.  It 
builds  a  very  soft  and  beautiful  nest,  garnished 
with  lichens  and  placed  in  a  bush,  and  lays 
spotted  e^.  Its  food  is  highly  varied,  and  its 
habits  generally  are  typically  fringilUne. 

The  diafBnch  is  one  of  the  birds  most  sought 
by  bird  catohers,  as  well  as  reared  from  the  neat, 
to  be  a  cage  songster.  Its  naturally  loud,  clear, 
and  thrilling  voice  is  susceptible  of  being  trained 
almost  to  articulate  human  words ;  and  so  docile 
is  it  that  the  German  bird  trainers  teach  these 
finches  several  distinct  tunes  and  trills  besides 
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cnliivating  their  own  powers  of  mslody  snd  imi- 
tation. Bedistein,  in  liatvrge»ehioht«  4«r  Btu- 
benvdgel  (Goths,  1792),  gives  an  extended  ac- 
eonnt  of  these  vocal  accompliBlunents,  the  proper 
aoqnirement  of  which  renders  dutffinehes  among 
the  most  valuable  of  cage  birds.  See  C*ai  Bm, 
and  Plate  of  Caob  Bnoa. 

CHAnnXf,  EucncHK  Wildeb{1862-  An 
American  temperance  advocate  and  Prohibition 

garty  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
tatee,  bom  at  East  Troy,  ^s.  Admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1876,  hs  was  in  practice  at  WaulcHha, 
Wis.,  from  1876  to  1900,  and  from  1901  to  1904 
was  superintendent  of  the  Washingtonian  Home, 
Chicago.  He  was  the  Prohibition  candidate  for 
Cragress  (Wisconsin)  in  1882  and  (Chicago)  in 
1002,  for  Attorney-General  of  Wisconsin  in  1886 
and  1900,  for  Governor  of  Wiaconain  in  1898, 
for  Attorney-General  of  IHinois  in  1904,  and  for 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1008  and  1912. 
In  1908  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  In  the 
following  year  moved  to  Arisona.  He  is  author 
of  FoMra*  Bamdbook  (1876) ;  Lives  of  tht  Preti- 
dsats  (1896) ;  lAnoolm,  the  Mtm  of  Borrow 
(1908);  Waakington  as  a  Statesman  (1909). 
Glufin  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  aetive 
speakers  and  oi^nizers  in  the  tcmperanoe  and 

prohibition  movements.   

OHASA,  etargk,  or  WA  OHAQA,  w&  cWgk. 
A  Bantu  people  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mount 
Kilimanjaro,  German  East  Africa.  They  are  an 
intereatiag  people,  friendly,  exceedingly  super- 
atitioas,  much  harassed  1^  the  Masai;  and  Ix 
turn  raiding  the  Wa  Oweno  and  other  tribes. 
The  Chaga  possess  considerable  skill  in  iron- 
working,  their  asBwais  being  the  largest  and 
finest  in  Africa.  Their  hide  shields  are  large, 
oval,  decorated  with  colored  symbols;  the  pres- 
ent form,  borrowed  from  the  Masai,  has  super- 
seded the  old  type  of  shield,  which  waa  of 
buffalo  hide,  long,  narrow,  and  decorated  onty 
with  ineiaed  lines.  They  employ  poisoned  ar- 
rows. They  brew  beer  in  large  wooden  vessels 
and  have  partially  dmnestleated  the  wild  bee. 
Tb^  hunt  also  the  abundant  fauna  on  the  slopes 
of  Killnuuijaro,  but  do  not  ascend  very  high 
up  the  mountains.  Consult  Bruno  Gutmann, 
Diehten  itnd  Denken  der  Dsokagganeger  (Leip- 
zig, 1909). 

CEAGOS  {ch&'gOa)  JBULXTDO.  A  small 
archipelago  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  situated  between 
lat.  4*  44'  to  7*  30'  S.  and  long.  70*  66'  to 
72*  1^  S.  {iSMipt  World,  Eastem  ^miqihere, 
K  88).  T1h7  are  mostly  td  eoral  fumation. 
The  chief  island  of  the  group,  Diego  Garda,  is 
over  12  miles  long  and  over  6  miles  wide;  pop. 
1011,  617.  Hie  chief  product  is  coconut  ofl. 
Hie  group  belongs  to  Great  Britain  and  is  an 
administiBrtive  dependency  of  Mauritius.  It  has 
an  aggregate  land  area  of  76  square  miles. 

CEAOBES.  cUl'grfts.  A  river  of  Panama 
rising  in  the  Cordulera  de  San  Bias,  flowing 
•fmthwes^  west^  and  northwest  into  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  (l&p:  Panama  Canal).  The  mouth  of 
the  old  river  bed  is  about  7  miles  west  of  Colon. 
The  river  supplies  the  water  required  to  tmerate 
the  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  follows 
the  bed  of  the  stream  from  Mindi  to  Oamboa. 
The  tremendous  rise  of  this  river  during  fresh- 
ets, as  much  as  32  feet  in  24  hours,  presented 
one  of  the  most  formidable  engineering  problems 
in  eonnection  with  tiie  eonstraction  of  the  canal. 
The  building  of  the  Gatun  Dam,  thereby  form- 
ing Gatnn  Lalra,  soeoMSfnlly  solved  the  problem. 
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OHAHA,  chS^4,  or  OSAJA.  See  Sobeajceb. 

ORATTiTiU'.-LOHa,  sh4'y&nON',  Chablbs 
(1840-  ).  An  American  diplomat  and  ex- 
plorer. He  waa  horn  in  Maryland,  of  French  d»- 
soent,  and  served  in  the  Union  army  during  the 
Civil  War.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  lient^iant 
colonel  in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  four  years  later 
became  chief  of  staff  to  General  Gordon,  then  en- 
gaged in  suppressing  the  slave  trade  on  the  White 
Nile.  Soon  afterward  he  was  aeat  by  the  Khe- 
dive to  the  court  of  the  King  of  Uganda,  who 
adcnowledged  himself  the  vassal  of  Egypt.  He 
puMished  an  account  of  this  expedition  in  Cei»- 
tna  AfriM:  Vaked  Truths  of  Naked  PeopU 
( 1876) .  Returning  to  New  York,  he  studied  law 
at  Columbia  and  in  1882  went  to  Alexandria 
to  practice  international  law.  There  he  ren- 
dered important  services  during  the  Alexandria 
massacre  and  the  subsequent  b<Mnbardmait  by 
the  En^ish  squadron.  In  the  absence  of  the 
United  States  Consul  General  and  consular 
agents,  he  reBstablished  the  consulate  and  pro- 
t«!ted  many  Europeans  and  Americans.  Later  in 
the  same  year  be  practiced  intematiimal  law  In 
Paris,  and  in  1887^  was  appointed  United  States 
Consul  General  and  Secretary  of  Legation  in 
Korea.  He  was  secretary  of  uie  Universal  Poa- 
tal  Congress  at  Washington  in  1807,  and  speoia] 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1000.  In  1884  he  published  The 
Three  Prophets:  Chinese  Cfordon,  the  Mahdi, 
and  AraH  Pasha.  Othor  pnblicatinis:  I/Afrique 
CentraU  (1877);  Les  Bouroes  da  ITU  (1801); 
I/Bgypta  et  set  promaoe*  d»  CMom  MatUiat 
(1894). 

OKAXN  (OF.  ehainSj  Fr.  oht^ne,  Dutch  keten, 
hetting,  MLG.  kedene,  kede,  Ger.  Kette,  OHG. 
ohettina,  from  Lat.  catena,  chain).  A  series 
of  flexibly  connected  links  of  metal  or  other 
material  designed  for  ornament  or  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  cord,  rope,  or  cables.  Chains  are 
evidentiy  of  very  ancient  origin.  Near^  all  old 
writers  speak  of  their  use,  and  they  are  re- 
putedly referred  to  In  tiie  BiUe.  Remnants  oi 
chains  of  Romaa  manufacture  are  preserved  in 
museums,  and  thev  show  a  variety  of  link  for- 
mations and  excellent  workmanship.  The  uses 
made  of  chains  by  the  anci^ts  were  few  and 
unimportant  compared  with  the  multitude  of 
uses  to  which  they  are  applied  at  present  Th^ 
served  for  ornament,  as  emblems  of  investiture 
and  badges  of  office,  and  as  fetters  for  captors, 
but  cordage  was  empl<^ed  for  all  other  purpoeea 
to  whi^  ehains  are  now  extoiaively  applied. 
Chains  are  now  employed  as  ornaments  and  for 
the  various  purposes  of  a  band,  cord,  nqte,  or 
cable  in  hoisttng  and  hauling  operations,  in 
transmitting  power,  and  in  connecting,  confining, 
and  restraining  objects.  The  modem  chain  ot 
commerce,  therefore,  embraces  chains  varying  in 
size  and  material,  from  the  threadlike  article 
of  pure  gold  to  Uie  ship's  cable  of  iron,  each 
link  of .  miieh  weighs  from  100  to  200  pounds, 
and  will  withstand  a  breaking  strain  tn  many 
tons. 

Structurally  chains  may  be  somewhat  roughly 
divided  into  Uiose  whose  separate  links  are  eacn 
composed  of  a  single  piece  of  metal  and  those 
whose  links  are  each  made  up  of  several  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  metal.  The  ordinary  oval-link 
hoisting  diain  is  an  example  of  the  first  class, 
while  the  bicyda  chun  exempliSes  quite  well 
the  second  class.  Chains  may  be  also  loosely 
divided  into  handmade  and  machine-made 
ehidna.   It  is  also  eommtm  praetioe  to  define 
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duunB  speelEl  names  Iwaed  upon  the  fonn 
of  the  link,  as  stud  chains,  open-link  chains, 
and  twisted-link  chains;  or  upon  the  use  to 
which  the  chain  is  put,  as  crane  chain,  chain 
cable,  and  bicycle  chain;  or  upon  the  name  of 
the  inventor  or  some  other  real  or  apparent 
peculiarity. 

Chains  are  made  in  a  variety  of  ways,  de- 
pending upon  the  material  used,  the  bIbb,  the 
link  fonnation,  the  purpose  to  whidi  tiie  artide 
is  to  be  put,  etc.  Ohains  for  cranes,  ship's 
cables,  dredges,  etc,  are  always '  handmade,  i.e., 
each  link  is  welded  by  hand  and  often  is  both 
formed  and  welded  by  hand  from  rolled  bar 
iron.  The  various  stages  of  operation  are  sub- 
stantially aa  follows:  The  workman,  taking  a 
round  bar  or  rod  of  iron  of  the  proper  diameter, 
heats  it  in  a  foi^  and  then  liy  means  of  a  chisel 
cuts  oflf  a  piece  long  enough  to  form  a  single 
link.  This  pieee  is  again  heated  and  th^  bait 
by  hammer  blows  around  a  suitably  shaped  nose 
until  it  has  a  Undiape.  The  U-shaped  piece  is 
thw  hocdced  into  the  last  completed  link  of  the 
chain  and  the  unconnected  ends  thrust  again  into 
the  forge  to  reeeive  a  welding  heat.  The  final 
process  is  to  weld  together  the  unconnected  ends 
around  a  nose  of  suitable  shape  and  to  bring 
the  link  to  perfect  form  and  dimensions.  In 
chains  made  as  just  described,  the  weld  is 
usnally  at  the  end  of  the  link.  When  makipg 
large  ship's  cables,  the  chain  maker  often  uses 
presses  for  bending  the  bars  into  link  form, 
and  the  bending  is  so  done  as  to  bring  the  weld 
at  the  aide  of  the  link.  The  welding  in  large 
cables  mar  also  be  done  by  power  hammers. 

In  making  stud  chains  or  twisted-link  diains 
the  only  duinge  in  the  mode  of  procedure  de- 
scribed above  18  the  introductitm  of  the  neces- 
sary additional  operation  of  inserting  the  Inmee 
or  stud  or  of  twisting  the  link,  jnst  previous  to 
ekMdng  up  the  ends  of  the  U-piece  for  the  final 
welding  operation.  A  stud  chain  is  an  open-link 
duUn,  in  each  link  of  which  a  transverse  stud 
or  brara  is  placed  to  prevent  the  sides  of  the 
links  from  closing  up  or  drawing  together  when 
the  cliain  is  subjected  to  a  heavy  pull  or  load. 
Twisted  links  are  of  great  advantage  when  a 
chain  has  to  be  wound  on  a  drum,  since  th^  lie 
fiat  and  smooth  on  the  ^unt. 

Goierally  speaking,  all  chains  over  one  inch 
in  size  are  made  by  hand.  Machine-made  iron 
chains  are  of  two  kinds,  known  as  welded  chains 
and  weldless  chains.  In  making  welded  chains 
by  machine  the  rod  of  iron  is  first  run  through 
a  machine  csJled  a  winder,  which  winds  it  round 
a  mandrel  and  turns  it  out  in  the  form  of  a  iMig 
spiral  spring.  This  rod  is  then  cut  by  a  machine 
so  that  each  twist  or  splrml  is  severed  tram  the 
next  and  tiie  stock  is  in  the  form  of  rings  whoae 
open  enda  only  need  to  be  welded  t<^ether  to 
form  complete  closed  lii^s.  The  weldii^  is  done 
hy  heating  the  ring  and  placing  it  in  dies,  which, 
under  the  blows  of  a  trip  hammer  operated  by 
the  workman's  foot,  form  it  into  shape  and  wdd 
together  the  open  ends. 

These  small*  sizes  of  machine-welded  chains 
are  often  made  with  twisted  links,  but  are  never 
made  in  the  form  of  stud  ch^ns.  Weldless 
machine-made  chains  are  manuforCtnred  hy  auto> 
matio  machinery  which  takes  tiie  roUea  iron* 
cuts  it  into  lengths,  forma  these  lengths  into 
links,  and  connects  or  couples  the  links  into  com- 
pleted chains.  In  weldless  chains  the  linlts  are 
formed  by  twisting  or  lockii^;  the  unconnected 
ends  of  the  short  loigths  of  rod.    There  are 
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nomerona  forms  of  such  connections,  and  eerti^n 
advantages  are  claimed  for  each  form.  Chains 
of  this  construction  are  made  only  in  the  small 
sizes  which  are  used  for  horse  halters,  cow  ties, 
dog  chains,  fence  chains,  and  similar  purposes. 
For  many  of  these  brass,  bronze,  and  composition 
metals  are  used  instead  of  iron,  but  the  process 
of  manufacturing  the  chain  is  otherwise  un- 
ehanoBd.  With  ^e  exception  of  the  stud  chain, 
the  chains  so  far  described  have  each  link  com- 
posed of  a  single  piece  of  mrtal  bent  to  form  ami 
welded,  twisted  into  a  dosed  ring. 

Chains  for  transmitting  power  arc  of  an  en- 
tirely different  construction.  In  certain  of  these 
each  link  is  made  of  several  pieces  of  metal 
connected  by  rivets,  bolts,  or  stud  screws,  and 
is  so  formed  as  to  engage  with  the  teeth  of  a 
sprocket  wheel.  The  bicycle  chain  is  an  ezeellmt 
example  of  this  variety.  Chains  of  this  kind 
are  made  1^  asBanbline  fay  hand  the  several 

Srts  flonposing  each  Unk  and  orameeting  than; 
e  separate  parts  are  themselves  cut,  stamped, 
turned,  thresded,  or  otherwise  formed  hy  ma- 
efaineiy  designed  especially  for  the  purpose. 
Drive  chains  may  he  made  of  malleableized  cast 
iron,  each  link  a  separate  unit,  and  so  formed 
that  one  link  can  be  slid  sidewise  to  lode  with 
the  next  one,  but  cannot  unlock  exoept  in  a 
positicm  which  the  links  will  never  oeoqgr  rda- 
tivdy  to  each  other  in  service. 

Bitent  diotM  are  those  in  which  each  link 
is  made  up  of  several  plates  set  edgewise  and 
side  by  side,  and  with  profiles  on  the  inner  or 
driving  side  which  fit  the  epicycloidal  or  in- 
volute profiles  of  the  ordinary  spur-gear  wheel. 
Such  chains  are  much  used  in  driving  the  pump 
and  valve-gear  shafts  in  motor  vehicles^  and  in 
transmittinig  motion  and  power  to  the  driving 
or  rear  axle  of  nuh  Tchieles.  The  drive*  chain 
has  a  flexibility  against  ttie  twisting  action  by 
road  shocks  far  greater  than  any  othor  means 
of  transmitting  power  at  the  low  apeeds  re- 
quired.  See  Bklt;  Lutk. 

A  chain  used  almost  exdusivdy  in  plumbing 
for  securing  washbowl  stoppers,  etc.,  is  called 
safety  chain.  Each  link  is  sb^mped  fr(Hn  a  sheet 
of  metal  and  has  an  ^e  at  each  end.  The  first 
link  is  bent  around  so  that  the  eyea  lie  together; 
the  next  link  is  tiien  threaded  throuf^  uie  two 
^es  and  bent  to  bring  its  ^s  together. 

Watch  oliains,  neck  chains,  and  other  chains 
made  of  precious  metal  for  ornament  form  a 
class  by  themselves.  Some  of  the  larger  and 
heavier  chains  of  this  class,  which  are  made  in 
the  simple  forms  common  to  tiie  chains  of  brass 
and  iron  which  have  been  described,  are  made 
fay  methods  dosdy  corresponding  to  &ose  used  ' ' 
in  making  inm  and  hrass  eliains.  The  smaller 
sizes  of  wire  chains  are  made  by  machiuMy 
with  twisted  and  locked  links,  others  are  formed 
by  methods  analogous  to  that  adopted  in  pro* 
ducing  machine-made  welded  chains  of  iron,  the 
linka  being  closed  by  brazing  instead  of  by  weld- 
ing. In  still  other  forms  the  links  are  stamped 
and  cut  from  metal  plate  and  are  aasonUed 
and  brazed  together  by  liand. 

The  strength  of  chains  is  a  very  impwiant 
matter  in  certain  uses  to  whidi  diains  are  put. 
For  example,  the  safety  of  an  andiored  ship  and 
the  lives  of  its  crew  may  often  depend  upon  the 
steaigUi  of  its  diain  cable.  For  this  reason  the 
British  Admiralty  and  corresponding  organiza- 
tions in  other  countries  require  all  chain  cable 
to  undereo  severe  tests  before  it  is  used  on 
Bhiphoar£   Similar  tests  are  required  rail- 
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ways,  bnildere  of  cranes  and  dredges,  and  other 
large  users  of  chain.  The  size  of  chains  is 
defined  by  the  diameter  of  the  bar  of  which  the 
links  are  made;  thus,  a  1-inch  chain  is  one 
whose  links  are  made  by  bars  one  inch  in 
diameter.  According  to  testa  made  by  the  United 
States  Testin^i  Board,  "with  pro^  material 
and  cMtstruction  the  ultimate  resistance  ot 
chains  may  be  ocpected  to  vary  from  156  per 
cent  to  170  per  cent  of  that  of  the  bar  used 
in  making  the  links  and  to  show  an  average 
of  about  163  per  cent."  This  conclusion  refers 
only  to  hand-welded  chain  cable.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  requires  its  1%-crane  chain 
to  stand  without  giving  way  a  pull  of  70,000 
pounds,  and  not  to  break  under  a  load  of  116,000 
pounds.  The  British  Admiralty  requires  a 
2-inch  stud-ehain  cable  to  wlthrtand  a  proof 
load  of  72  tons  before  it  is  used.  These  flgur» 
are  selected  at  random  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration. For  a  statanent  of  the  test  require- 
ments of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  British 
Admiralty,  and  the  United  States  Testing  Board, 
see  Kenl^  Mechanical  Engineer'a  Pooket  Book 
(8th  ed.,  New  York,  1913).  Special  literature 
<M  the  manufacture  of  chains  is  very  scarce, 
and  such  as  there  is  will  be  found  scattered 
through  the  engineering  papers  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  tbe  various  engineering  societies. 

OEAIH;  Aitohob.  See  Camjt;  Anohor. 

CHAIN,  EKaiKEBB's,  or  Subvetob'b.  Bee 
Ekohteebino  Instbuuents. 

CHAIH  BBIDGE.    See  Bbidoe. 

CHAIN  CABLE.    See  Cable. 

CHAIN  COKAIt.    See  Haltsites. 

CHAIN  CREEPER.    See  Baubinxa. 

CHAIN  HAIL,  or  CHAIN  ABHOB.  A 
coat  of  hammered  iron  links,  interwoven  into 
the  form  of  a  garment.  It  was  much  more 
flexible  and  convenient  than  either  the  bymie 
or  plate  armor,  but  was  not  so  good  a  protec- 
tion as  the  latter.  It  was  much  used  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fonrteenth  eentury.  See  Abhqb; 
Coat  of  Mail. 

CHAIN  SHOT.  A  projectile  composed  of 
two  shots  fastened  together  by  a  short  chain, 
and  used  chiefly  at  sea  to  cut  or  destroy  the 
enemy's  rigging.    It  has  long  been  obsolete. 

CHAIN  8NAXB.  A  North  American  harm- 
less snake  {OphOtolus  getulus),  found  from  the 
Hudson  River  and  Great  Lakes  to  Mexico,  and 
subject  to  great  variation  in  color  and  markings. 
The  typical  form  of  the  East  and  South  is  lus- 
trous blacky  crossed  by  about  30  yeUow  lines 
which  unite  along  the  sides,  forming  a  chain- 
like pattern;  the  belly  is  yellowish,  blotched 
with  black;  headplatee  black,  with  yellow  spots. 
The  lighter  and  larger  variety  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  sayi,  and  that  of  the  Faeific  coast 
boylu.    In  the  last  the  markings  are  Ivory- 
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white,  and  in  the  form  of  bands  encircling  the 
body  and  broadening,  but  not  coalescing,  along 
the  sides,  so  that  it  has  been  described  as 
"cream  colored,  sharply  marked  by  rings  of 
blade/*  instead  of  the  reverse.  Everywhere  these 
snakes  are  large  (4  to  5  feet),  strong,  active,  and 


mainly  nocturnal.  They  do  not  take  to  water 
nor  climb  trees,  and  feed  mainly  upon  small 
mammals,  amphibians,  and  reptiles,  including 
other  snakes;  and  they  are  protected  by  the 
country  people  of  the  South  and  West,  as  one 
of  the  "king"  snakes  (q.v.),  because  they  con- 
stantly destroy  venMnous  reptiles.  The  chain 
snake  kills  these  serpents  by  constricting  tight^, 
disre|;arding  their  repeated  bites,  as  it  is  quite 
immune  to  their  poison.  See  Plate  of  Snaxaa, 
AuEBicAN  Harmless. 

CEAIX  D'EST  ANOE,  shft'dft'tanzh',  Gus- 
TATE  Lonis  Adolphb  Victob  Chables  (1800- 
76).  A  French  advocate.  He  was  a  brilliant 
pleader.  In  1857  Napoleon  III  appointed  him 
procureur  g^nSral  and  soon  after  Councilor  of 
State.  In  1862  he  was  made  senator;  in  1863 
Vice  President  of  the  Council  of  State;  and  in 
1864  President  of  tiie  Dmrtment  of  Pnblie 
Works  and  Fine  Arts.  He  retired  in  1870. 
Consult  Rousse,  Ohaiw  d'Sat  Ange  (3  vols., 
Paris,  1862-77). 

CHAJT'TTTG.    See  Hattuj. 

CHAKA,  chfi^kA,  or  TGHAKA.  A  chief  of 
the  Zulus.   See  Zuhjland. 

CHALAZA,  kk-WzA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk. 
X^fo,  okaEoM,  hailstone,  pimple).  The  basal 
region  of  an  ovule,  in  which  there  is  no  differ- 
entiation of  int^mnent.    See  Ovdlb. 

CHAIiAZOOAUT,  kai'&-z{^&-ml  (from  Gk. 
X^Xafa,  chaloeo,  hailstone,  pimple  +  y^f^t 
gamotf  muriage,  from  ya/uiw,  gamein,  to  marry) . 


Ciuuaritia  showing  cbalaiosainy:  p.  poU«n  tub«  deaoend- 
inc  to  the  ghalaial  r^ion  of  th«  oviiTe  and  entering  tiM 
bundle  ngion  Hi),  turning  upward  into  the  nuoelhu  M* 
enterinc  me  etoiwyo  SM  (4  from  below,  and  thus  i^;»rDM»* 
ing  the  egg. 

The  passage  of  the  pollen  tube  through  the  cha- 
lasa  of  the  ovule.  In  seed  plants  the  pollen  tube 
ordinarily  reaches  tiie  egg  by  passing  throu^ 
the  micropyle,  which  is  a  small  passageway  left 
by  the  integument  of  the  ovule.  In  certain 
cases,  however,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the 
pollen  tube  does  not  enter  in  this  way,  but 
pierces  the  ovule  in  the  general  r^on  of  the 
chalaza,  which  is  the  base  of  the  ovule,  where 
the  int^ument  and  body  of  the  ovule  are  indis- 
tinguishable. In  this  way  the  tube  approaches 
the  egg  from  beneath  and  burrows  its  way 
throu^  the  intervening  tissue.  This  phencHnenon 
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is  known  as  "ehalazogamy,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  method,  which  has  been  called 
"porogamy."  Cnalazc^amy  has  been  discovered 
as  yet  only  in  connection  with  the  amentaceous 
trees,  those  in  which  it  has  been  recorded  being 
birch,  alder,  hornbeam,  walnut,  hazel,  casuarina, 
and  elm.  While  in  most  of  these  cases  the 
pollen  tube  enters  through  the  chalazal  region, 
in  the  elm  It  passes  into  the  ovule  abfive  the 
ehalaza.  However,  the  term  "ehalasogamy"  has 
been  extended  to  include  all  cases  in  which  the 
pollen  tube  does  not  enter  by  way  of  the  miero- 
pyle.  When  cbalazogamy  was  first  discovered 
in  Oaauarina,  it  was  thought  to  indicate  that 
this  genua  was  the  most  primitive  of  the  flower- 
ing plants.  This  view  has  continued  to  be  held 
by  certain  botanists  with  the  multiplication  of 
cases  of  cbalazogamy.  These  cases  are  so  well 
scattered,  however,  that  the  general  (pinion  is 
that  cbalazogamy  is  not  a  primitive  feature, 
but  may  occur  in  any  grotqt  oi  plants  ithen  the 
conditions  are  apprtyrUtte. 

CHAIiCANTHXTK.  A  natural  hydrous  sul- 
phate of  copper,  having  the  same  eompooi^m, 
appearance,  and  properties  as  the  artificial  prod- 
act  known  as  blue  vitriol. 

OaALCEa>ON,  or  CAIiCnEa>ON  (Lat., 
from  XoXmrMv,  ChalkedOn,  or  KaXxV^^',  Sal- 
eMilAa).  A  city  of  ancient  Bithynia,  at 
entrance  of  the  Bosporus,  opposite  Byzantium. 
It  was  founded  about  677  b.c.  by  a  colony  from 
Uegara  and  soon  became  a  place  of  considerable 
trade  and  importance.  It  contained  several  tem- 
ples, one  of  which,  dedicated  to  Apollo,  had  an 
oracle.  After  the  liberation  of  the  Greek  cities 
from  Persian  rule,  Chalcedon  joined  the  Athenian 
hetgae,  but  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
came  into  possession  of  the  Spartans.  With  the 
rest  of  Bithynia,  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  Ro- 
mans by  King  Nicomedes  III.  <8ee  BmnnfiA.) 
During  the  Mithridatic  War  It  was  tiie  seoie 
ol  a  bold  exploit  of  the  Pontic  sovereign. 
Bithynia  having  been  invaded  by  Mithridates, 
oil  tiie  wealthy  Romans  in  the  district  fled  for 
refuge  to  Chalcedon,  whereupon  he  broke  the 
chains  that  protected  the  port,  burned  four 
ships,  and  towed  away  the  remaining  60.  Under 
the  Empire  Chalcedon  was  made  a  free  city, 
and  it  was  the  scene  of  a  genenl  council,  held 
451  A.D.  Chosrob  II,  King  of  Persia,  captured 
it  616  AJ>.,  after  whidi  it  declined,  until  it  was 
finally  demolished  by  the  Turks,  who  used  its 
ruins  to  build  mosques  and  otiier  edifices  in 
Constantinople.  Chalcedon  was  liie  birthplace 
of  the  philosopher  Xenocrates. 

The  Council  of  Chalcedon,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  was  the  fourth  general  council, 
and  was  assembled  the  Emperor  Bfor<nan  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  form  of  doctrine 
in  r^^rd  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  which  should 
equally  avoid  the  errors  of  the  Nestorians  (q.v.) 
and  those  of  the  Monophysites  (q.v.).  Six  hun- 
dred bishops,  almost  aU  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek 
church,  were  present.  The  doctrine  declared  to 
be  wtbodox  was  that  in  Christ  there  were  two 
natures,  which  could  not  be  intermixed  {this 
clause  was  directed  against  the  Monophysites), 
and  which  also  were  not  in  entire  separation 
(this  was  directed  og^nst  the  Nsstoriaiis) ,  but 
wUcb  were  so  conjoined  that  their  union  de- 
strojed  neither  the  peculiarity  of  each  nature 
nor  the  oneness  of  CnriBt's  person. 

OHAZiCSDONT,  kftl-s^'O-nl  (Lat.  ohaloedo' 
niua,  a  gem  named  after  Gk.  XaXmiSAp,  Chalk€dCn, 
a  d<7  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  abounded,  Gk. 
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XoXkitMc,  chalkidOn,  chalcedony).  A  ciystolline 
variety  of  quartz  of  various  shades  of  white,  yet- 
low,  brown,  green,  and  blue.  It  is  transparent 
or  translucent,  and  some  of  Uie  milk-white  varie- 
ties are  opaque.  It  occurs  in  mammilla ry,  bot- 
ryoidal,  and  stalactitic  shapes,  and  as  a  lining 
or  filling  of  cavities  in  rocks.  The  principal  va- 
rieties ^  chalcedony  are  agate,  which  is  banded 
and  striped;  canielMm,  which  is  clear  and  of 
various  shades  of  red;  cJoT/soprase,  an  apple- 
green  variety,  in  which  the  color  is  due  to  nickel 
oxide;  heliotrope  or  bloodatoney  of  a  dark-green 
color,  with  small  spots  of  jasper;  onya,  con- 
sisting of  bands  of  different  colors,  usually  black 
and  white;  pUuma,  of  a  deep-green  color;  and 
aardonya),  a  red-banded  variety  of  onyx,  all  of 
which  are  described  in  special  articles  under 
their  names.  The  variety  of  its  colors  and  the 
high  lustre  that  it  takes  by  polishing  render 
chalcedony  valuable  for  brooches,  neekUcea,  and 
other  onuunents,  and  some  varieties  of  it  are  cut 
as  seal  stones.  Chalcedony  is  found  in  Great 
Britain,  in  Brazil,  and  in  a  number  of  localities 
in  Colorado  and  California.  The  formation  of 
the  fomous  agatized  wood  of  Chalcedony  Park, 
Ariz.,  is  caused  by  a  natural  replacement  of  the 
woody  fibre  by  cbaloedony  from  siliceous  waters. 

CBALOEDONTX,  k&I-sed'ft-nlks  (from  Gk. 
xaXxqMr,  chalkStUin,  cbalcedoi^  +  Swi,  oaiffWt 
finger  nail,  onyx,  Lat  onyx.  See  Chauxdont)  . 
A  variety  of  agate  ocmsisting  of  alternate  layna 
of  a  white  opaque  and  a  grayish  transluoent 
chalcedony. 

OHAIiCHmUXTL,  chAl'chfr-we't'l  (Mexi- 
can). A  green  mineral  referred  to  by  Spanish 
writers  contemporary  with  Cortis.  It  was  held 
in  fa^h  repute  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  who  val- 
ued It  more  than  ^old.  The  Mexicans  believed 
that  tile  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  cholchlhuitl 
bad  been  taught  them  by  the  god  Quetzalooatl. 
The  best  authorities  believe  the  mineral  to  have 
been  the  bluish-green  variety  of  turquoise  from 
Los  Cerillos  mines,  New  Mexico,  although  some 
still  think  it  is  a  variety  of  jadeite.  A  blue 
calamine  from  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  luw  recently 
been  claimed  to  be  chalchihuitl. 

CHAI<CIDZCB,  kftl-Bld1-se  (Lat.,  from  Ok. 
ZaXinSuc^,  SC.  x^P^>  oKOrOf  district,  Chalkidiki,  of 
Choleis).  Hie  ancient  name  of  three  distoicts 
in  Grecian  or  partly  Grecian  lands.  1.  In  Eu- 
boea,  the  land  belonging  to  the  inhabitants 
the  town  of  Chalcis,  on  the  southwestern  side  of 
the  island,  near  the  Strait  of  Euripus.  (See 
Chalcis.)  2.  A  district  of  Macedonia,  between 
the  Thermaic  and  the  Strymonic  gulfs  (Map: 
Greece,  Ancient,  CI).  The  lower  part  of  this 
district  forms  three  peninsulas,  called,  from  west 
to  east,  Palloie  (or,  more  anciently,  Phlcf^), 
Sithonia,  and  Acte  or  Athos.  This  district  re- 
ceived ito  name  frnn  Chalcis,  in  Euboea,  having 
been  settled  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  by  colo- 
nists from  that  place.  Among  the  flourishing 
towns  of  Chalcidice  were  Olyntnus  and  Potidsea. 
3.  A  district  in  Syria,  extending  eastward 
from  the  Orontes  River  to  the  desert,  and  called 
Chalcidice  from  the  town  of  Chalcis,  lying 
therein.   

CHALCIDIDJE.     See  Chalcis  Flies. 

OBAIidB,  k&l'sla  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  XoXxb, 
Ohalhia) .  The  capital  of  the  island  and  the  Nom- 
archy  of  Euboea,  Greece,  situated  on  the  Euri- 
pus, the  strait  which  separates  the  island  from 
Bceotia  (Map:  Greece,  E  3,  and  Ancient  Greece, 
C  2).  The  Euripus  is  divided  into  two  channels, 
-of  unequal  breadth  and  depth,  by  a  rock  which  is 
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■nmuninted  by  a  oastle,  partly  of  Venetian  and 
partly  of  Turkish  construction.  A  shallow  chan- 
nel, 85  feet  wide,  separates  the  rock  from  B(Botia 
and  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  The  main  chan- 
nel, aboat  120  feet  wide,  through  which  a  strong 
current  flows,  was  at  one  time  crossed  by  a 
drawbridge,  which  has  been  removed  in  modern 
times  in  connection  with  operations  for  widen- 
ing and  deepening  the  channel.  The  site  seems 
to  have  been  occupied  in  very  early  times,  and 
during  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries  B.C.  the 
inhabitants  were  active  colonizers,  especially 
towards  the  north,  where  they  gave  their  name 
to  the  Chalcidian  Peninsula  on  the  Macedonian 
coast.  (See  Chaloidicb,  2.)  They  also  appear 
early  as  allies  of  the  Corinthians  in  the  Greek 
oolonization  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  they  set- 
tled Cnmn  and  Naxoe,  and  gave  their  alpnahet 
to  Italians,  via  Cuma  (q.v.).  After  a  long 
mx  with  its  rival,  Eretria,  Chalcis  acquired 
tiie  undisputed  headship  of  EulxBa  and  rapidly 
rose  to  wealth  and  importance.  Its  govern- 
ment was  strongly  aristocratic,  but  after  a 
crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Athenians 
(M6  B,c.)  the  nobles  were  driven  out  and  a 
demoeraey  established.  It  subsequently  fell  un- 
der the  power  of  the  Haoedonians  and  the  Ro- 
mans and  was  at  this  time  a  place  of  great  mlli- 
taiy  importanee,  nearly  9  miles  in  circumfersnoe, 
uu  hmi  many  fine  temples,  theatres,  and  other 
publio  buildings.  The  orator  Isseus  and  the  poet 
liycophron  were  born  at  Chalcis;  Aristotle  died 
there.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  prosperous 
un^r  the  Venetians,  who  held  it  for  nearly 
three  centuries,  until  its  conquest  by  the  Turlcs 
in  1470.  Not  many  ancient  remains  now  exist. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  but  the  houses,  mai^ 
of  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  Venetians,  are 
snlwtantial  and  spacious.  It  suffered  from  an 
earthquake  in  1894.  Pop.,  1896,  8661;  (com- 
mune), 16,989;  1907,  19,950. 

CHALCIS  (k&l'sis)  VUBBf  or  OEALCID- 
IDM,  kal-sld't-de  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk. 
XoXxf*,  chalkia,  lizard,  either  from  XoKkIs,  Chol- 
kis,  a  city  of  Eubcea,  or,  more  probably,  like  the 
name  of  the  town  itself,  frtmi  x**^*^*  oAoUos, 
eopper).  A  group  of  very  small  fitymcnoptara, 
eharaeterized  by  elbowed  feelers.  Toey  number 
thousands  of  species  and  are  truly  parasitic,  ex- 
cept a  few  gall^naldng  and  seed-ieeding  genera. 
One  hirge  secticm  glues  its^ggs  upon  the  backs 
of  caterpillars  of  moths.  These  eggs  hatch  in 
about  two  days,  when  the  grubs  quickly  bury 
their  heads  in  the  skin  of  their  host  and  b^in  to 
feed,  growing  mcn-e  rapidly  than  any  otiier  known 
insect  lam,  and  reaching  full  growth  within 
three  or  four  days.  The  first  to  mature  then 
withdraws  its  head,  preparatory  to  pupating— an 

act  which  at  once 
causes  the  death  of 
the  exhausted  cat- 
erpillar and  conse- 
iquently  of  many 
belated  grubs.  The 
more  advanced  sur- 
vivors spin  and  at- 
tach Uieir  cocoon 
to  llie  underside  of 
the  empty  skin  of 
thedead  host,  which 
thus  furnishes  a 
roof,  and  within 
about  eight  days  c<Hnplete  their  transformation 
and  emerge  as  adult  chalceids.  The  fact  that 
they  atta^  many  fly  maggots,  caterpillars,  etc., 
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greatly  injurious  to  oultiTated  plants,  and  de- 
stroy them  with  much  speed  and  certainty, 

E laces  them  among  the  most  valuable  aids  man- 
ind  has  in  its  warfare  against  insect  pests. 
It  is  due  to  these  insects,  principally,  that 
the  cotton  worm  of  the  South  is  kept  down, 
and  millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  cotton  saved 
each  year.  "Nowhere  In  Nature,"  remarks  L.  O. 
HowMrd,  *'is  there  a  more  marked  example  of 
the  oorrelation  between  stmeture  and  lid>its 
than  occurs  in  thia  family.  ...  So  that  it  is 
possible  for  an  experienced  person,  on  seeing 
a  new  species  of  dialcis  fly,  to  tell  precisely 
what  kind  of  insect  it  will  be  found  parasitic 
upon."  See  Howard,  The  Ingect  Booh  (New 
York,  1901 ) ;  also  papers,  often  illustrated,  hy 
Howard  and  Ashmead,  in  the  publications  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum  and  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

QBAI/COOITB.  A  c<^tper  sulphide  ooourring 
in  crystals  of  the  orthorhombic  system,  but 
more  frequently  met  with  in  granular  or  com- 
pact masses.  The  lustre  is  metallic,  and  the 
color  lead  gray,  which  tarnishes  to  dull  black 
on  exposure.  Chalcocite  occurs  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  other  copper  minerals,  as  in  the 
Cornwall  mines,  when  beautiful  spedmou  are 
found.  It  alao  occurs  in  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
Mexico,  South  America,  and  at  Bristol,  Conn. 
See  CoPFKE. 

CKALCOaBAFHY,  k&l-kfig'rft-fl  (from  Gk. 
xa\K6tt  chaUcoa,  copper  +  yp£^iw,  gmphvm,  to 
write).  A  modem  term  used  to  signify  engrav- 
ing on  copper  and  steel  plates.  It  la  mors 
properly  called  "line  engraving"  (q.v.). 

CHALCOimYIiAS,  k&l-kOnMl-l&s,  or  CHAI^ 
GOHa)TLBS,  Dbmctbius  (c1424-c1611).  A 
Greek  scholar.  He  was  bom  in  Athens,  and  aftor 
teaching  Greek  in  various  dtiea  of  Iti^,  from 
1447  onward,  was  eidled  1^  Lorenzo  de'  Hedid 
to  the  chair  of  Greek  in  Florence  (1471),  where 
Pope  Leo  X  was  one  of  his  pupils.  After  the 
death  of  the  Prince  (1492),  he  was  professor 
of  Greek  in  Milan,  where  he  died.  Chalcondylas 
wrote  a  Greek  grammar,  entitled  Erotemata 
(cl403),  worked  out  in  the  form  of  questitms 
and  answers,  and  puUiahed  editions  m.  "Rxma 
(1488),  of  iBocrates  (1403),  and  of  the  Lmotm 
of  Suidas  (1490).  Consult  Body,  De  Orceoit 
llluatrihua  (London,  1742). 

CHALCOFYHITE,  WU'kft-pI'rtt  (from  Gk. 
XoXK6t,  chalkot,  copper  +  wvplnis,  pyritia,  flint, 
from  rvpy  pyr,  fire),  commonly  called  Coppn 
Ptbites.  a  copper-iron  sulphide  that  crystal- 
lizes in  the  tetragonal  system.  It  has  a  metal- 
lic lustre,  is  of  a  orass-yellow  color,  and  is  oftoi 
tarnished  or  irideseoit.  It  occurs  widely  dissemi- 
nated  in  metallic  veins  and  in  the  older  rocks, 
frequently  with  pyrite  or  iron  sulphide,  and 
sometimes  with  nickel  and  cobalt  sulphide.  This 
mineral  occure  in  large  deposits  in  Sweden,  in 
the  Harz  Mountains,  in  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
New  South  Wales,  and  in  South  Africa.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  found  ouite  largely  in  Colo- 
rado, Montana,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  California, 
where  it  frequen^  carries  gold  and  silver.  It 
is  also  found  in  Vermont,  Tennessee,  and  North 
Carolina,  and  is  here  mined  aa  a  copper  ore. 
When  tarnished,  it  is  sometimes  called  peooodb 
ore,  owing  to  the  iridescent  film  of  brilliant 
colore  with  which  it  becomes  coated. 
CHATiT>ffCA,  kai-de^ft.  See  Babtloitta. 
CSLAUiMKS  (k&l-de'an)  BITE,  Chribtiaits 
OF  THE,  also  called  STito-CHALD.^NB,  or  Stbo- 
Oboentals.    a  branch  of  the  Nestorians  who 
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adcnowledse  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Thc7  use  the 
Eastern  rite  and  are  under  the  Patriarch  of 
Babylon,  usually  residing  at  Mosul.  Their  num- 
ber is  estimated  at  about  66,000.  Bee 
Nestobians. 

CHAJuDMAlSS  (from  Lat  OhaldcBi,  6k.  XaX- 
Satot,  Chaldaioi,  Heb.  Eas^m,  Assyr.  Kaldi). 
Properly  a  designation  of  a  Semitic  people,  whose 
original  home  was  southeast  of  Babylonia,  on 
the  Persian  Qulf,  in  the  Sea  Land  (Mat  Tamti). 
There  vaa  a  considambk  number  of  Kaldn 
states,  such  as  Bit  Ammukani,  Bit  Dakan,  Bit 
Bhilani,  Bit  Shaali,  and  Bit  Yakin.  Of  these 
the  most  important  seems  to  have  been  Bit  Ya- 
kin. Hommel's  theory  that  Ur  (Mukkayar) 
belonged  to  the  realm  of  the  Kaldu  as  early  as 
the  wird  millennium  B.o.  is  not  convincing.  It 
is  possible  that  already  the  Pashe  dynasty 
(116&-1051)  was  Chaldiean.  In  the  case  of  Mat 
Tamti  (105I-I030)  and  Bit  Bazi  (1080-1010), 
this  is  quite  probable.  Adadnirari  III,  in  80S, 
reenred  tribute  from  Kaldu  princes.  In  723 
mdnzir,  of  Bit  Ammukani,  consequently  a  Chal- 
dotan,  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Marduk- 
apaliddin  (Merodach  Baladan),  ruler  of  Bit 
Yakin,  made  himself  King  of  Babylon  in  721 
and  maintained  himself  witn  the  aid  of  Elamitee 
and  AranuBans  until  700.  In  702  he  returned 
for  nine  numths,  hut  was  driven  back  to  Bit 
Yakin  by  Sennacherib.  In  603-689  another  Chal* 
dnan,  Moshezib  Mardnk,  occupied  the  throne  of 
Babylon.  But  it  was  with  Nabuapaluznr  (Na- 
txmolassar)  (62&-604)  and  Kabukuduruzur 
(NebuchadneEzar),  his  son  (604-562),  that 
ChaldBsan  princes  seated  themselves  upon  this 
throne  who  were  able  to  make  Bat^lonia  a 
world  power.  Nabukudoruzur's  son,  Amil  Mar- 
dnk (Evil  Merodach),  who  reigned  562-560,  was 
overthrown  hy  Nergalsharuaur  (560-556),  and 
the  son  of  this  usurper,  Lalwahi  M&rduk  (6S6), 
was  the  last  Chaldsean  King.  He  was  sup- 
planted by  a  Babylonian,  Nabunaid  (Naboni- 
dos),  who  reigned  656-640.  The  period  of  for- 
eign conquests  and  a  powerful  inner  administra- 
tion had  made  the  terms  "Chaldoan"  and  "Baby- 
kmian"  practically  synonymous  with  foreigners. 
Hdttrew  writers  of  tiiepostexilie  period  sp^k  of 
tlu  Bal^lonians  as  Chaldeans  (Kasdim).  In 
the  second  coitury  B.o.  the  term  "ChaldMm" 
was  used  by  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Duiiel 
as  a  dedgnation  of  a  class  of  magicians.  Con- 
cerning uie  Cbaldiean  language  we  have  no 
other  information  than  that  which  may  he 
gleaned  from  proper  names.  These  suggest  a 
closer  kinship  to  the  Babylonian  than  to  either 
Arabic  or  Aramaic.  After  the  conquest  of 
Babylon  the  native  Chaldsean  dialect  was  no 
donbt  crowded  ont  Babylonian  and  Aramaic. 
The  latter  was  regarded  by  the  author  of  Dan.  ii. 
4a  not  altogether  erroneously  as  the  "language 
of  the  Chaldieans,"  though  the  language  of  the 
following  chapters  is  not  the  East  Aramaic 
spoken  in  Babylonia  to  some  extent,  but  the  Ju- 
dsean  dialect.  {See  Danox,  Book  of.)  Hence 
Aramaic  was  called  "Chaldee"  by  Jerome,  and 
the  confusing  term  has  remained  in  use  until 
recent  times.  The  failure  to  distinguidi  between 
Batnrloniana  and  ChaldKaus  has  added  to  this 
ronfusion.  It  is  probable  that  the  Chaldasan 
system  of  astronomy  and  astrology  was  devel- 
oped by  this  people  in  Babylonia,  on  the  basis  of 
earlier  observations  in  the  be^nning  of  the  first 
millennium  b.c.  "nie  Chaldi,  a  people  related 
to  the  modem  Georgians  of  the  (Jaucasus,  were 
called  by  the  old  geographers  "Pontic  Cbal- 


dsans,"  but  tiiey  were  Chaldteans  in  name  only 

and  non-Semitic.  (See  Chaldtanb.)  Consult: 
Delattre,  "Les  Chald^ns,"  in  Revue  dea  quettiont 
hiMtoriques  (Paris,  1806) ;  Winckler,  Unter- 
iuckungem  eur  altorientaliachen  Qeschicht^ 
(Leipzig,  1880);  Brinton,  ProtoMstoric  Ethnog- 
raphy of  Western  Asia  (Philadelphia,  1806); 
Ed.  Meyer,  Oeaohichte  dea  Altertutns,  i,  2,  pp. 
434,  592  ff.  (3d  ed.,  1913). 

CHAIJ>SE  PABAraBASE.   See  Tatouu. 

OBALDlAHa,  kfil'dl-onz  (Ok.  XoXScuoi,  Chal- 
daioit  XdXBn,  Ohtttdoi,  Lat.  Ohaldi).  A  people 
inhabiting  .Ajmenia  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Haik.  The  eariy  Assyrian  kings  called  this 
country  NairL  It  was  then  inhabited  by  petty 
nomadic  trilies  of  uncertain  ethnic  relation. 
About  000  B.C.  the  Cbaldiane  seem  to  have 
entered  the  country  from  the  northeast  and 
founded  a  powerful  kingdom.  The  name  by 
which  tiiey  designated  themselveB,  and  the  land 
which  they  conquered,  was  that  of  their  c&ief 
god,  Chaldis.  It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  cteter- 
mine  to  what  ftunily  of  nations  they  belonged. 
But  a  connection  may  be  suspected  with  snch 
people  as  the  Mushki,  Kashki,  Tabal,  Kummuch, 
and  Chatti.  The  Assyrians,  from  the  time  of 
Asumazirpal  III  (886-860),  called  them  Urartu, 
which  may  have  tem  the  name  of  the  first  tribe 
or  distrfa^  with  ^ich  they  became  acquainted* 
It  is  posrible  that  Arame,  against  ^om  8ba,l- 
maneser  III  (86Qr-826)  fouj^t  in  867  and  840 
B.O.,  was  the  first  Chaldian  King  who  succeeded 
in  uniting  under  his  sceptre  the  territory  around 
Lake  Van.  In  833  Shalmaneser  III'  warred  with 
a  Sarduris,  who  is  possibly  to  be  identified  with 
Uie  Sarduris,  son  of  Lutipris,  of  whom  three  in- 
scriptions in  Assyrian  have  been  found.  These 
agree  most  closely  with  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
<tt  the  time  in  form  and  character.  Iqiuinis,  who 
is  called  Ushpina  by  Samsi  Adad  V  (826-812), 
associated  with  himself  his  son,  Hmuas.  It  is 
possible  that  Ispuinis  was  the  conqueror  and 
organizer  of  the  territory  of  Biaina  and  that  he 
made  Tuspas  the  capital.  Menuas  is  known  to 
ua  chiefly  through  his  building  enterprises.  The 
canals  he  constructed  reveal  uie  great  architec- 
tural skill  of  the  builders  and  their  remarkable 
knowledge  of  hydraulics.  Th^  also  show  tke 
great  extent  of  territory  and  lar^  resources  of 
tiie  King.  In  802,  702,  and  785  Adad  Ninuri  V 
(812-783)  made  campaigns  against  Mennas. 
About  80  inscriptions  in  &e  CliAldian  language 
of  this  King  have  been  found.  Argistis  (786- 
760),  a  great  conqueror,  further  ^tended' the 
boundaries  of  Chaldia.  He  left  a  long  inscrip- 
tion on  the  rock  of  Van  and  many  others.  In 
vain  Shalmaneser  IV  (783-773)  repeatedly  in- 
vaded  his  territory.  He  was  defeated,  and  the 
power  of  the  Chaldian  King  grew  apace.  Bar- 
duris  II  (760-730)  appears  tousveanght  tocall 
himself  "King  of  Kings,"  as  he  was  uie  actual 
liege  lord  over  Melitene,  Commagene,  Arpad, 
Cilicia,  and  some  adjoining  districts.  Owing 
to  the  weakness  of  Assyria  during  the  genera- 
tion from  Shalmaneser  IV  to  Tiglalh-pileser  IV, 
Chaldia  became  quite  the  most  importont  power 
in  western  Asia.  In  the  struggle  for  empire 
between  Chaldia  and  Assyria  Tiglath-pileaer  III 
(746-728)  was  able  in  735,  by  an  expedition 
into  the  very  heart  of  Chaldia,  to  establish  the 
Assyrian  power  in  Asia  by  greatly  weakening  the 
rival  state,  yet  was  obliged  to  retire  without 
being  able  to  capture  the  impr^nable  capital. 
The  final  struggle  between  Rusas  I  (730-712) 
and  Sargon  11  (722-705)  ended  in  the  loss  of 
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Chaldisn  supremacy.  The  Assyrian  reports  are 
indeed  wrong  in  stating  that  Rusas  c<»nmitted 
Boiclde.  He  was  even  able  to  extend  bis  power 
somewhat  after  the  alleged  defeat,  north  and 
oast.  But  in  the  west  and  the  south  Assyria  bad 
effectually  checked  the  growth  of  Cbaldia.  And 
towards  the  end  of  Sargou's  reign  the  Kim- 
merians  fell  upon  Chaldia  from  the  north.  This 
invasion  Argistis  lU,  mentioned  by  Sargon  in 
700,  or  his  sacoessor,  Rusas  II,  seems  to  have 
still  been  in  a  position  to  repulse.  But  their 
territory  unquestionably  suffered  much.  Inter* 
nally  these  reigns  are  marked  by  great  advance 
in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  otiier  arts.  Rusas 
n  built  an  important  residence  city  at  Toprak- 
kaleh,  near  Van,  called  Rusachina,  the  mine 
of  which  have  been  excavated.  Erimenaa  is 
known  only  as  the  father  of  Rusas  III,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  father  of  Sarduris  III, 
menticaied  in  an  inscription  of  Asnrbanipal 
(668-425)  as  haWng  finally  submitted  to  As- 
syrian suzerainty.  If  this  ia  more  than  a  vain 
boast,  it  may  mean  that  the  Scythians  <Ash- 
kuza) ,  having  established  themselves  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Mannai  and  become  allies  of  the  As- 
syrians about  630,  forced  their  western  neigh- 
bors to  seek  safety  from  repeated  raids  in 
acknowledging  Assyrian  authon^.  It  is  possi- 
ble that,  with  tiie  fall  of  the  Sqrthian  power 
through  the  Hedes,  the  Chaldlans  also  were  in* 
oorporated  in  the  Median  Empire  immediately 
before  or  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
in  606.  The  invasion  of  the  Haik,  tbe  modem 
Armenians,  in  the  sixth  century  B.O.,  drove  the 
Ohaldians  into  exile.  While  the  Assyrian  form 
of  tbe  name  survived  in  the  biblical  Ararat 
(Gen.  viii.  4;  Jer.  li.  27;  2  Kings  xix.  37;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  38}  and  in  the  Alarodioi,  who,  according 
to  Herodotus,  served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  the 
name  "Chaldian*'  has  tieen  preserved  in  the 
Chaldaioi  of  Sophocles,  Xenoption,  Strabo,  and 
Plutarch,  in  the  Chaldoi  and  the  theme  Chaldia 
of  Byzantine  times,  in  numerous  place  names, 
and  in  the  Armenian  Chaltiq.  The  Chaldians 
are  also  identical  with  the  XdXv^a,  Chalybes, 
of  the  Greeks,  as  Lehmann-Haupt  has  shown. 
Possibly  there  is  even  a  remnant  of  the  old 
Chaldians  in  Clialt,  near  Baiburt. 

The  Chaldians  worshiped  as  th^  highest  god 
Chaldia,  by  the  side  of  him  Ardinis,  a  sun  ^>d, 
and  Teisbaa,  a  storm  god,  as  well  as  a  host  of 
minor  deities  conceived  as  the  sons  of  Chaldis. 
Their  civilization  was  no  doubt  borrowed  from 
Assyria,  but  in  some  respects  advanced  beyond 
the  point  reached  by  the  Assyrians  themselves. 
They  were  probably  the  discoverers  of  the  meth- 
ods of  ironworking,  for  which  the  region  became 
famous  among  the  Ore^s.  Unlike  the  As* 
Syrians,  th^  erected  their  buildings  of  massive 
walls  of  stone.  The  country  was  intersected 
with  fine  roads  and  canals,  showing  great  tech- 
nical knowledge.  Their  sculptures  are  more  life- 
like tiian  the  Assyrian.  They  excelled  in  mo- 
saics, filigree  work,  and  ceramics. 

The  Chaldian  language  was  written  in  cune- 
iform characters,  borrowed  from  the  Assyrian, 
but  simplified  by  giving  onl^  one  value  to  each 
sign,  avoiding  signs  representing  closed  sylla- 
bles, and  usi^  as  a  rule  separate  signs  for  the 
vowels,  thus  made  to  approach  to  a  purely  al- 

fihabetical  system.  The  family  to  which  it  be- 
ongs  has  not  been  determined.  It  has  some 
affinity  with  the  Geor^an  and  may  belong  to  the 
same  group  as  Mitannian,  Hittite,  and  some  early 
Asianic  languages.   Nearly  200  native  ittscrip> 


tions  have  been  discovered  in  all  parts  d  mod- 
em Armenia,  presenting  some  dialectical  dif- 
ferences. They  were  first  studied  by  Schultz  and 
Hincks,  who  worked  out  the  ceneral  idea  with 
the  aid  of  Assyrian  ideographs.  Guyard  first 
noticed  the  identity  of  the  imprecations  at  the 
end  of  the  inscription  with  those  found  on  As- 
syrian documents.  Sayce  established  the  main 
outlines  of  the  sranunar.  D.  H.  Mfltler  cleared 
up  many  difficulties.  Belck  and  Lehmann  dis- 
covered most  of  the  inscriptions,  and  Sandalgian 
has  brought  Uiem  together  in  a  corpus. 

Bibliography.  A  good  account  of  the  Chal- 
dians is  found  in  Maapero,  The  Paaging  of  the 
Empires  (London,  1899).  Consult:  Sayce,  in 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  xiv-xx 
(London,  1882-04) ;  Belck  and  Lehmann,  Zeit- 
aohrift  fitr  Ethnoloffie  (Berlin,  1892  et  seq.) ; 
id.,  m  Zeit»shrift  fUr  Aaajfriologie  {Leipzig, 
1802  et  seq.)  and  in  VerhaiHeUungm  der  Ber- 
liner anthropologieohm  OeaeUtehaft  (Berlin* 
1892  et  seq.) ;  MUller,  Die  Keilimehrift  von 
Aachrut  Daga  (Vienna,  1890) ;  Nikolsky,  Lee 
inaoriptione  ounMformes  de  Koelani  Oirlan 
(1803);  Olmstead,  in  American  Journal  of 
Bemitio  Languages  (Chicago,  1001);  Lehmann- 
Haupt,  "Materialien  zur  alten  Oeschichte  Ar* 
meniens  und  Mescootamiens,"  in  Ahhandlungen 
der  06tt.  Gee.  I9(j7) ;  id.,  Armenten  timet  wtd 
jetzi  (1910);  Bagel,  "Vorarmeniscbe  Kellin- 
schriften,"  In  Der  Zeitgeist  (1912) ;  Ed.  Meyer, 
QescMohte  det  Alter^tma,  i,  2,  pp.  698  f.  (3d  ed., 
1013). 

CHAi«BT,  sh&'W  (from  ML.  eaatelletum, 
dim.  of  caatellum,  fort,  castle,  from  caatrum, 
fort).  The  French-Swiss  name  for  the  wooden 
summer  hut  of  the  Swiss  herdsmen  on  the 
mountains;  but  the  term  is  also  extended  to 
include  Swiss  houses  genouUy  as  well  as  pic- 
turesque and  ornate  villas  Imilt  in  imitation 
of  than. 

CHALEtmS  BAT,  or  BAIE  BE8  CKA- 
LEtTRS,  b&  dft  BbklSr'  (Fr..  bay  of  heat).  An 
inlet  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, which  partly  separates  New  Brunswidc 
from  Quebec  (Map:  Newfoundland,  D  6).  It  is 
about  85  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west 
and  has  a  maximum  width  of  over  20  miles. 
While  ite  depth  is  only  about  260  feet  in  the 
channel,  yet  a  depth  of  100  feet  is  found  quite 
near  the  shore,  Uius  affording  commodious  an- 
chorage and  easy  access  to  the  land.  Chaleurs 
Bay  receives  numerous  small  streams,  chief  of 
which  are  the  Nepisiguit  River  from  the  south 
and  the  Patepedia  River  from  the  west.  Fish- 
ing is  the  chief  industry.  A  number  of  towns 
skirt  the  shore.  Chaleurs  Bay  receives  ite  name 
from  Jacques  Cartier,  who  entered  it  in  the 
hottest  month  of  1635. 

OHAUCB,  chillis  (Ft.  caUoe,  It  oaHos.  AS. 
oalto,  Ger.  Kelch,  OHG.  chelih,  from  lAt.  oaliw, 
Skt.  kalaia,  cup).  This  ancient  name  for  & 
drinking  cup  has  been  reteined  for  ^e  vessels 
used  for  the  vine  in  the  holy  sacrament.  Some 
of  the  earliest  were  made  of  wood  or  horn; 
others,  of  which  there  are  some  superb  Byzan- 
tine examples,  of  glass,  crystel,  or  agate.  But 
on  accoimt  of  their  fragility,  these  materials  fell 
into  general  disuse  in  favor  of  precious  metols; 
and  most  mediaeval.  Renaissance,  and  modem 
chalices  are  of  gold,  silver  gilt,  or  silver,  often 
decorated  witii  enamels  and  set  with  precious 
stones.  They  were  among  the  objecte  on  which 
the  goldsmitn  lavished  the  greatest  care.  Many 
examples  remain  in  industrial  and  other  muse- 
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nms  and  in  church  treasuriea  throughout  £u- 
Tope;  in  some  cases  small  parish  or  cathedral 
churches  have  preserved  their  old  pieces -more 
carefully  than  have  the  larger  institutions. 

Tliere  were  two  claeses  of  chalices:  the  ordi- 
nary chalice,  used  by  the  priest  at  the  altar,  and 
the  ministering  chalice,  for  the  conunimion  of 
Uie  congregation.  (See  CoHHUNlON  IK  BoTff 
Kinds.)  ^Die  latter  was  larger  and  frequently 
had  two  handles.  The  chalice  always  consisted 
of  three  parts — a  bowl,  a  long  neck,  and  a 
foot.  It  varied  very  much  in  shape.  The  earliest 
(fourth  to  eighth  century)  had  a  deep,  slender 
bowl,  which  became  broader  and  more  semicir- 
cular in  the  Romanesque  age,  and  then  changed 
radiealty  during  the  Gothic  period,  passing  nrst 
to  a  broader  flat  bowl,  with  enlaimd  foo^  and 
then  to  a  conical,  tunnel-shaped  bowl  with  longer 
ne^  often  broken  with  bulbs.  The  bowl  jtself, 
which  was  originally  the  most  decorative  part, 
tended  to  become  the  simplest  with  smooth  sur- 
face. The  dialioe  is  the  symbol  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  Consult  Giefera,  Ueber  den  Altar- 
k^h  (Paderbom,  1866),  and  Corblet,  Hiatoire 
du  Mcremmt  de  I'Euoharistie  (Paris,  1886). 

CEAUE  (AS.  ceole,  Oer.  K(Uk,  Ft.  ohaua.  It. 
oaUCt  from  Lat.  oala,  lime).  A  soft,  earthy  vari* 
efy  of  limestone  or  carbmate  of  lime,  which 
often  forms  beds  of  great  thickness  and  extent. 
It  is  usually  yellowisn  or  white  in  color,  has  an 
earthy  texture,  is  rough  to  the  touch,  and  ad- 
heres slightly  to  the  tongue.  The  avera^  ch«ni- 
eal  composition  is  about  that  of  Enghsh  chalk 
—calcium  carbonate,  97.90  per  cent;  silica,  0.66 
per  cent;  magnesium  carbonate,  0.10  per  cent; 
twric  oxide,  0^6  per  cent. 

Chalk  is  formed  by  the  acenmulafion  on  the 
ocean  botton  of  the  tiny  shells  of  Poraminifera, 
fragments  bf  moUuscan  shells,  sea-urchins' 
spines,  and  sponge  epicules,  which  can  be  seen 
under  the  microscope.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
certain  areas  and  also  in  certain  geological 
formations,  the  Cretaceous  system  being  so 
named  on  account  of  the  thick  and  extensive 
deposits  of  chalk  which  it  contains.  These  de- 
are  especially  abundant  in  England  and 
,  where  the  great  white  cliffs  of  chalk 
on  both  sides  of  the  English  Channel,  notably  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dover,  England,  and  I>ie|)pe, 
Prance,  are  conspicuous  objects.  In  the  United 
States  chalk  is  known  to  occur  in  the  Cretaceous 
formation  of  Iowa,  in  the  Tertiary  of  Texaa 
and  Arkansas,  and  in  other  States. 

Chalk  is  not  much  used  as  a  building  stone, 
chiefly  because  of  its  low  resi  stance  to  the 
weather.  In  England  some  of  the  harder  beds 
are  occasionally  employed  for  stmctural  pur- 
poses. It  is  burned  to  lime,  and  the  mortar  is 
used  generally  in  the  construction  of  buildings 
in  London.  In  England  chalk  has  been  used  for 
many  years  as  an  ingredient  of  Portlsnd  cement, 
and  more  recently  the  Arkansas  chalk  has  been 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  When  ground 
and  mixed  with  water  it  forme  "whitewash." 
If  the  ground  material  is  freed  from  grit  W 
washing,  it  is  known  as  "whiting,"  which  u 
used  for  deanlng  silver  and  making  putty. 
"Gilder's  white"  and  "Paris  white"  are  forms 
of  the  same  material  which  have  been  more 
carefully  washed.  On  account  of  its  color  and 
softness,  it  finds  general  application  as  a  marking 
material,  but  when  so  used  has  to  be  mixed  with 
some  bonding  substance.  (See  Cbaton.)  Like 
lime  and  gypsum,  chalk  is  used  in  fanning  to 
ameliorate  the  texture  of  the  vtAk.  In  a  purified 


condition  it  is  administered  as  medicine  to  cor- 
rect acidity  of  the  stomach.  The  flint  concretions 
BO  abundant  in  the  chalk  of  Europe  are  used 
for  pebbles  in  ball  mills.  See  Cbitacbous  Sys- 
tem; Soil;  Pobtland  (Tebient;  Liuil 

CHAXK,  Black.   See  Cuton. 

OHATiTT  TOBJC&nON.  See  CBCiAOBons 
System.  

OHALKTS.   See  Chai£IS. 

CHAIXEHEL-LACOUB,  sh&l'mSK  l&'kSSr', 
Paul  Amand  (1827-96).  A  French  publicist 
and  politician.  He  became  professor  of  philoso- 
phy at  the  Lyceum  of  Pau  in  1849,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  coup  d'etat,  while  holding  a  similar 
position  at  the  Lyceum  of  Limoges,  was  arrested 
because  of  his  protrouBced  Republican  opinions. 
After  a  few  months  of  imprisonment  he  was  eX' 
pelkd  from  France.  He  went  to  Belgium,  where 
ne  lectured  on  literature,  and  thence  to  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  In  1866  he  became  professor 
of  French  literature  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Zurich,  and  in  1869,  being  amnestied,  returned 
to  France,  He  soon  became  known  as  one  of 
the  ablest  contributors  to  the  Temps,  the  Revue 
Modeme,  and  other  influential  journals.  For  a 
short  time  he  was  editor  of  the  Bet»te  dee  Deua 
MondM.  After  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire 
he  became  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the 
Rhone.  He  was  elected  deputy  (1872),  senator 
(1876),  President  of  the  Senate  (1893).  He 
was,  from  1880  to  1882,  Ambassador  to  England, 
and  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1883. 
In  1893  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  He  translated  Ritter's  Qeachichte  der 
Philoeophie  (1861)  and  La  philosophie  indim- 
dualiete:  itude  eur  Ouiltaume  de  Bwnboldt 
(1864),  and  edited,  in  1869,  the  Works  of 
Madame  d'Epinay,  the  friend  of  Rousseau.  In 
1887  appeared  CBuvrea  oratoirea  de  ChallemeU 
Lacour,  edited  by  Joseph  Reinaoh.  His  essays 
were  collected  as  Etudet  et  r^leoHona  d'vn  pe»- 
aimiste  (1901). 

GHALIiENGE  (OF.  cJuUenge,  ohaUmge,  It. 
oaloffna,  accusation,  from  Lat.  oalutnnia,  false 
accusation^  from  calvi,  to  deceive).  In  English 
and  American  law,  the  criminal  offense  m  in- 
citing another  to  flght  with  deadly  weapons. 
No  set  phrase  or  form  of  words  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a  challenge.  Any  language  which, 
when  connected  with  the  circumstances  of  a 
quarrel  and  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  shows 
an  intention  to  invite  or  solicit  a  meeting  in 
order  to  fight  with  deadly  weapons,  amounts 
to  a  challmge.  Giving  a  challenge,  or  knowingly 
bearing  one,  or  even  inciting  to  a  challenge,  is  a 
criminal  offense  at  common  law.  The  t^deney 
of  modem  statutes  is  to  subject  all  persons  con- 
nected with  a  challenge  to  severe  criminal  pun- 
ishment and  to  disqualify  them  from  holding 
public  ofllce  thereafter.    See  Dueling. 

In  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  a  formal 
exception  taken  to  one  or  more  persons  sum- 
moned to  serve  as  jurors.  When  exception  Is 
taken  to  the  entire  panel,  it  is  called  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  array,  or  to  the  paml,  or  a  motion 
to  set  aside  the  panel,  or  to  quash  the  array.  A 
challenge  is  said  to  be  for  cause  when  it  is 
based  upon  a  state  of  facts  which,  if  established, 
renders  the  juror  incompetent,  as  that  he  is 
pecuniarily  interested  in  the  case,  or  disqualified 
by  reason  of  age,  sex,  or  mental  ccmdition.  A 
challenge  is  said  to  be  to  tAe  favor  when  founded 
on  a  charge  that  the  juror  is  biased  or  subject 
to  some  improper  influence.  A  peremptory 
challenge  is  one  for  which  no  reason  need  be 
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BBUgned.  The  number  of  peremptory  challenses 
allowable  in  civil  or  criminal  cases  is  regulated 
by  statute.  Challenges  are  to  be  made  after  the 
appearance  of  the  jurors  and  before  the7  are 
swom.   For  further  Miticulars,  see  Jvm. 

CEAZ/LSNOEB  BZPESITION.  A  scien- 
tiflc  «q>loration  of  the  open  sea  sent  out  br  the 
British  goremmoit  in  1872-76.  In  1872  the 
Challenger,  a  corvette  of  2306  tons,  was  com- 
pletely fitted  out  and  famished  with  every  scien- 
tific appliance  for  examining  the  sea,  from 
surface  to  bottom,  e.g.,  with  natural-history 
workroom*  chemical  laboratory,  and  aquarium. 
The  ship  was  plaeed  in  charge  of  a  nanl  sarriy- 
ing  staff  under  Captain  Nares  and  of  a  scien- 
tine  staff,  with  Prof.  Wyville  Thomson  at  their 
head,  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  the  depths, 
mapping  the  basins,  and  determining  the  phys- 
ical and  biological  conditions  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  Southern,  - and  the  Pacific  oceans.  During 
three  and  a  half  years  the  Challenger  cruised 
over  68,900  nautical  miles.  InvesUgations  were 
made  at  S02  stations,  at  eadi  of  which  were 
determined  the  depth  of  channel,  ttie  bottom, 
snrteoe,  and  intermediate  temperatures,  cur- 
rents, and  fauna,  and  the  atmospheric  and 
meteorological  conditions.  The  route  was  by 
Madeira,  the  Canaries,  tlnk,West  Indies,  Nova 
Scotia,  Bermudas,  Azores,  Cape  Verde,  Fernando 
Noronha,  Bahia,  Tristan  d'Acunha,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Kerguelen,  Melbourne,  the  China  Sea, 
Hom^onft  Japan,  Valparaiso,  Stn^  of  Magel- 
lan, Mcmtevideo,  Vigo,  and  Portsmouth.  Between 
the  Admiralty  Islands  and  Japan  the  Challenger 
made  her  deepest  sounding  4676  fathoms.  Con- 
sult Wyville  Thomson  and  Dr.  John  Murray,  edi- 
tors of  the  copious  ReporU  on  the  Soientifio  Re- 
sults of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  8.  ChaUenger  (60 
vols.,  London,  1880-95).  They  fall  into  a  Jiar- 
rative  (2  toIb.,  I882-8S) ;  ZoSlogy  (30  vols., 
188<M9) ;  Phjfsioe  and  Chemiaifif  (3  vols.,  1884- 
80);  Botany  (1886-86).  A  popular  narrative 
oi  ihe  cruise  is  Moselej^s  A  aatmrttU^  on  the 
OhtUlenger  (London,  1879). 

CHAI/US,  Jaues  (1808-82).  An  English 
astronomer.  He  was  bom  at  Braintree,  Essex, 
and  was  educated  at  Trinity  CoU^,  Cambridge. 
He  became  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  1826  and 
Plumian  professor  of  astronomy  and  experimen- 
tal philosophy  at  Cambridge  in  1836  and  from 
then  until  1861  was  also  director  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Observatory.  His  labors  were  directed 
principally  to  the  determinatioi  of  the  posi- 
tinis  of  sun,  mofm,  and  planets,  with  tiie  ob- 
ject of  increasing  tabular  acewracy.  Anumg 
the  valuable  improvements  devised  by  him  were 
the  collimating  eyepiece,  the  transit  reducer, 
and  the  meteoroscope.  In  addition  to  225  con- 
tributions to  scientific  publications,  be  pub- 
lished several  independent  works  on  astronomy, 
raathemattcs,  and  [diysies. 

OEAI/I.ONEB,  RiOBABO  (1691-1781).  An 
Eni^ish  Catholic  prelate,  born  at  Lewes,  Sussex. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  dissenter,  but  was  bron^t 
up  among  RtMuan  Catholics  and  sent  to  an  Eng- 
lish college  at  Douai,  where  he  finally  became 

Erofessor  of  divinity  and  vice  rector.  In  1730 
e  joined  the  English  Mission  in  London,  and 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Petre,  in  1768, 
he  became  vicar  apMtolie  of  the  London  dis- 
trict, During  much  of  his  residence  he  was  aoh- 
jected  to  persecutions.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  controversial  and  devotional  works, 
the  most  pt^ular  one  being  The  Garden  of  the 
Boul  (1740),  which  has  been  translated  into 
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various  languages  and  continues  to  be  the 
most  poptdar  prayer  book  among  English  Catho- 
lics. As  an  antidote  to  Foze*a  well-known  £oofe 
of  Martyre,  he  wrote  Memoira  of  MimUmary 
Prieett  and  Other  Catholioe  of  Both  8e»ee  that 
Haioe  Buffered  Death  in  England  on  BeUgioue 
Aooounte  (1741-42).  He  published  a  version  of 
the  Douai  Bible,  which  is  substantially  that 
used  by  Ehiglish-speaking  Catholics,  and  the  lives 
of  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  saints  under  the 
title  of  Britannia  Sanota.  For  his  Life,  consult 
Barnard  (1784)  and  Burton  (London,  1909). 

CEAIiMEfiS,  cha^mSrs  or  chft'merz,  AI.BZ- 
AHDB  (1769-1834).  A  Seottiah  biogr^her  and 
editor.  He  was  educated  in  Aberdeen  uid  early 
in  life  edited  several  newspapers  in  London, 
besides  contributing  to  periodicals,  but  he  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  writing  prefaces  for 
new  editions  of  English  classics.  Of  the  many 
works  edited  by  him,  The  British  Esaayists,  in 
45  volumes,  is  still  regarded  as  useful.  His 
fame  rests  more  particiilarly  on  his  General  Bio- 
graphioiU  Dictionary  (82  vols.,  1812-14),  in 
which,  however,  the  various  articles  are  for  the 
most  part  long  and  tedious  and  lacking  in  re- 
search and  accuracy. 

GEAUEBBS,  Qeobqe  (1742-1826).  A  Beat- 
tish  antiqiiarian  and  historian,  bora  at  Focha- 
bers in  the  C!ounty  of  Moray,  He  was  educated 
in  Aberdeen,  studied  law  in  Edinburgh,  emi- 

gated  to  America  in  1763,  and  practiced  law  in 
iltimore  imtll  the  Bevolution.  Being  a  Loyal- 
ist,  he  then  returned  to  Great  Britain,  and  from 
1786  until  hie  death  was  diief  derk  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works 
on  the  Colonies,  and  bi<^fraphies  of  De  Foe, 
Thomas  Paine,  and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  but 
his  most  important  wor^  is  Caledonia:  An  Ac- 
count, Biatorioal  and  Topographicdl,  of  North 
Britain  (1807-24),  which  disphtys  profound  re- 
search into  the  history  of  Scotund  and  is  not 
yet  entirely  superseded. 

OHAIiimiS,  GB»iiaE  Paul  (1836-78).  A 
Scottish  landscape,  genre,  and  portrait  painter. 
He  was  bom  in  Montrose  and  studied  at  the 
Trustees  School  in  Edinburgh  under  Scott  Lauder. 
In  1871  he  was  elected  to  tiie  Royal  Scottish 
Academy.  His  landscapes,  such  as  **The  End  of 
the  Harvest"  (1873)  and  "Rain  in  Slicha^n" 
( 1 878 ) ,  are  fine  examples  of  mood  painting. 
They  are  rich  and  beautiful  in  color  and  prove 
Chalmers  to  be  ime  of  the  moat  important  pre- 
cuTsoTB  of  modem  Scottish  landscape  painting. 
His  greatest  achievement,  "The  Legend"  (Edin- 
l>ui;gb),  executed  in  the  manner  of  Josef  Israels, 
was  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  violent  death. 
Among  his  genre  pictures  "The  Prayer"  is  ea- 
pecialnr  popular,  and  of  his  portraits  that  of 
J.  C.  Bell  (1870)  is  of  exceptional  merit.  Con- 
sult his  biography  by  Pinnington  (Glasgow, 
1897),  and  Caw,  Boottiah  Painttng  (Edinburt^ 
1908). 

GHALHEBS,  Thoicas  (1780-1847).  A  Scot- 
tish theolo^an.  He  was  bom  in  Anstruth^, 
Fifeshire,  Easter  Day,  March  17,  1780,  educated 
at  the  Universi^  of  St  Andrews,  and  in  his 
nineteenth  year.bcensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  In 
1803  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Kilmany,  in  Fifeshire,  near  St.  Andrews.  At 
this  period  his  attention  was  entirely  absorbed 

SmathemaUcs,  political  eeonnny,  and  natural 
lilOBophy,  to  the  neglect  of  the  studies  apper- 
ining  to  his  profession.  But  personal  ill- 
ness, new  anxieties,  the  reading  of  Wilberforce*B 
View  of  Practioal  Religion,  and  thought  required 
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for  hiB  article  on  Christianity  for  Brewster's 
Bdimbvrgh  Bnoyelopadia  (1810)  awakened  his 
dormant  spiritttal  nature,  and  he  grew  earnest, 
doqnent*  deront,  and  faithfol  to  his  pastoral 
duties.  In  Jnly,  1815,  he  was  translatea  to  the 
Iron  church  and  parish,  CHasgow,  where  hit 
magnificent  oratory  took  tiie  city  by  storm.  His 
Astronomical  Ducourses  (1817)  had  a  prodigious 
popularity.  During  the  same  year  he  visited 
London,  where  his  preaching  excited  as  great 
sensation  as  at  home.  But  Chalmers's  energies 
could  not  be  exhausted  mere  oratory.  Dis- 
eovering  that  hia  parish  was  in  a  state  of  great 
ignorance  and  immorality,  he  b^Ln  to  devise  a 
scheme  for  overtaking*  and  checking  the  alarm- 
ing eviL  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  only  means 
by  which  this  could  be'  accomplished  was  by 
"revivifying,  remodeling,  and  extending  the  old 
parochial  economgr  of  Scotiand,"  which  bad 

f roved  so  fruitful  of  good  in  tiie  rural  parishes, 
n  order  to  wrestle  more  closely  with  the  igno- 
rance and  vice  of  Ohugow,  Chalmers,  in  1819, 
became  minister  of  St.  Jcdin's  parish,  "the  popu- 
lation of  which  was  made  up  principally  of 
weavera,  laborers,  fiustonr  workers,  and  other 
operatives."  Of  it*  2000  femiliee,  more  than 
800  had  no  connection  with  any  Christian  church 
and  t^e  children  were  growing  up  in  ignorance. 
He  broke  up  his  parish  into  26  districts,  each  of 
which  he  placed  under  separate  management,  and 
established  two  week-day  schools  and  between 
40  and  50  local  Sabbath  schools,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  **poorer  and  nec^ected  dasBes,"  more 
than  1000  of  whom  attencted.  In  «  multitode 
of  oiher  ways  he  sou^t  to  elevate  and  purify 
the  lives  of  his  parishioners.  See  Chabners's 
Christian  and  Givio  Economy  of  Large  Toton* 
(3  vols.,  1821-26).  His  plan  of  parochial  work 
carried  out  in  Olasgow,  althou^  abandoned 
soon  after  its  inception  and  not  elsewhere  imi- 
tated, may  he  called  the  suf  gestion  of  the  modern 
method  in  dealing  with  the  dependent  classes,  as 
Men  in  the  charity  orsanisation  eocieties  and 
in  settiement  work.  His  parental  relation  to 
these  movements  has  received  recognition  in 
the  condensed  edition  of  his  Chrittian  and  Civio 
Economy,  by  Prof.  C.  R.  Henderson  (New  York, 
1900),  and  in  a  similar  work  published  in 
London  in  the  same  year,  Chalmers  on  Charity, 
a  StUeotion  of  Pataagea  and  fioenes  to  lUuttrate 
ths  Soetal  TeaOiAnif  amd  iVocNooI  Work  of 
Tkoma*  Cftalmert,  edited  by  N.  Masterman. 

But  such  herculean  toils  began  to  undermine 
his  constitution,  and  in  1823  he  accepted  the 
iMet  of  the  moral  philosophy  chair  in  St.  An- 
drews^ where  he  wrote  his  matise  on  the  I7«e 
and  Ahwie  of  Literary  and  Boclenastioal  Bn- 
dovment»  (1827).  In  1828  he  was  transferred 
to  the  chair  of  theology  in  Edinburgh,  and 
in  1832  published  a  work  on  political  economy 
in  connection  with  the  moral  state  and  moral 
prospeets  of  society.  In  1833  appeared  his 
Bridgewater  treatise.  On  the  Adaptation  of  Em- 
fenial  Vature  to  the  Moral  and  InieUecttutl 
OtmBtiiution  of  Man.  It  was  received  with  great 
favor,  and  obtained  for  the  author  many  liter- 
ary honors,  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  elect- 
ing him  a  fellow,  and  the  French  Institute  a 
corresponding  member,  while  the  University  of 
(^ord  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
In  18S4  he  was  appointed  convener  of  the 
chmrch-extension  committee;  and  after  seven 
years  of  enthusiastic  labor  announced  that  up- 
ward of  £300,000  had  been  collected  from  the 
nation  and  220  new  churches  built.  Meanwhile, 
Vol- 
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however,  troubles  were  springing  up  in  the  bosom 
of  the  church  itself.  The  evangelical  party  had 
become  predominant  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  came  forward  as  the  vindicators  of  popuhur 
rights;  the  struggles  in  r«ard  to  patronage  be- 
tween them  andthe  "moderate"  or  "Erastian" 
party  became  keener  and  more  frequent,  until 
the  decision  of  tiie  civil  courts  in  the  famous 
"Auchterarder"  and  "Strathbogie"  cases  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis;  and  on  May  18,  1843,  C^l- 
mers,  followed  by  470  clergymen,  left  the  church 
of  his  fathers,  rather  than  sacrifice  those  prin- 
ciples which  he  believed  essential  to  the  purity, 
honor,  and  Indqiendence  of  the  church.  (See 
PnsBTTEBUNiSH.)  The  rapid  formation  and 
organization  of  the  Free  church  were  greatly 
owing  to  his  indefatigable  exertions,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  elected  principal 
of  the  Free  Church  Coll^  and  spent  the  close 
of  his  life  in  the  sealous  performance  of  his 
duties  and  in  perfecting  his  Inatituten  of  The- 
ology. He  died  suddenly  at  Moraingsid^  Edin- 
burah,  May  30,  1847. 

Xbe  works  of  Chalmers  contain  valuable,  and 
in  some  cases  original,  contributions  to  the 
sciences  of  natural  theology,  Christian  apolo- 
getics, and  politioal  economy;  while  on  minor 
topics,  such  as  the  church-establishment  ques- 
tion, they  exhibit  both  novelty  and  ingenni^  of 
argument.  As  an  orator,  Chalmers  was  unigoe 
and  unrivaled.  His  works  were  oolleeted  (28 
vols.,  1836-42) ;  posthumous  works  (9  Tols., 
1847-49) ;  select  works  (12  vols.,  1854-79).  For 
his  life,  consult:  Hanna,  Memoirs  of  tht  Life 
and  Wriiinga  of  Thomas  Chaimers  (New  York, 
1850) ;  Fraser,  Thomas  Chalmers  (New  York, 
1882);  Mrs.  Oliphant,  TAoffUM  CAaltturrs,  PMIos- 
opher  and  Statesman  (London,  1893) ;  Blaiki^ 
Thomas  Chalmers  { New  York,  1897 ) . 

CHAI/ON,  JoHir  Jahis  (1778-1864).  An 
English  landscape  and  genre  painter.  He  was 
bom  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  but  studied  at  tiie 
Royal  Academy,  London,  of  which  he  became  a 
member  in  1841.  He  painted  with  great  facility 
in  water  color  and  oils,  and  bis  pictures  include 
landscapes,  marine  views,  figure  and  animal  sub- 
iecta.  His  best-known  work  is  "Napoleon  on 
Board  the  Bellerophon"  (Greenwich  Hospital). 
"A  View  of  Hastinos"  (South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum) and  his  book  of  humorous  "fetches  of 
Parisian  Manners"  also  desorve  mention. — ^Al- 
FBKD  Edward  (1781-1860),  his  more  celebrated 
brother,  was  also  bom  at  Geneva  and  studied 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  later  becoming  a  mem- 
ber. He  was  the  most  fastiionable  miniature 
and  portrait  painter  of  his  day  and  was  ap- 
pointed painter  in  water  color  to  Queen  Victoria, 
whom  he  portrayed,  as  he  did  also  her  court 
ladies.  Later  critics  consider  his  portraits  lack- 
ing pictorial  qualities  and  characterisatitm. 
One  of  his  best  oil  paintings  is  "John  Knox 
Reproving  Queen  Mary's  LiMies."  He  was  a 
clever  imitator,  especially  of  Watteau. 

CEJlLONS-SITB-KAIINE,  shalON'  svr  mfim^ 
A  garrison  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mame,  107  miles  east  of  Paris 
by  rail,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Mame, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
(Map:  France,  N.,  K  4).  Chftlons-sur-Marae  is 
an  old  walled  town  and  the  seat  of  a  bishopric. 
The  situation  is  agreeable,  and  the  town  con- 
tains some  fine  public  buildings,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Etienne,  in  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  grand  altars  in  France.  Also 
the  churches  Notre  Dame,  St.  Alpin,  St.  Jean, 
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and  St  Loop  are  notable  examples  of  mediftval 

architecture,  as  weU  as  a  few  tnaiuions  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  town  there  is  the  splendid 
Promenade  du  Jard,  or  park,  which  covers  19 
acres.  Chftlons  has  a  school  of  industry,  a  com- 
munal college,  a  seminary,  a  museum,  and  a 
library.  It  is  a  centre  of  the  cliampagne  trade, 
BUumxaetDTea  woolenB,  cotton,  leather,  etc.,  and 
has  a  oonsiderable  tnide  in  grain,  hemp,  and 
rweaeed  oil.  Pop.  (conunune),  1901,  26,737; 
1011,  31,367.  Chftlons  is  of  great  historical  im- 
portance. It  was  known  as  the  Roman  Cata- 
Jaunom,  or  chief  town  of  the  Catalauni,  in  the 
third  century  ;  witnessed  the  defeat  of  Tetricus 
by  Aurelian  in  274  aj>.;  of  the  Alemanni  by 
Jorinus  in  266;  and  here  or  in  the  district 
(Gatalanniam  Fielda).  in  461,  waa  fought  one 
of  the  IS  decisive  baUIes  of  the  world  (accord- 
ing to  Sir  Edward  Crea^),  when  the  Romans 
and  their  allies,  the  Visigoths,  defeated  Attila 
and  his  Huns.  The  town  successfully  resisted 
the  English  attacks  in  1430-34;  in  1689  Heniy 

IV,  King  of  France,  held  the  Parlement  of  Paris 
here;  it  waa  taken  by  the  Prussians  in  1814 
and  by  the  Russians  in  the  following  year.  In 
1870  it  was  oeciqpied  by  the  QennanB  after  the 
evaeuatum  by  MacUahoa  of  the  celebrated  camp 
established  here  in  1866  by  Napoleon  in.  See 
Barthflemy,  Bittoire  6e  la  vtUe  de  OMAtma 
(1888). 

GEALONS-SUB-SAONE,  sh&nON'  svr  Bdn. 
The  capital  of  an  arrondissement  of  the  Depart- 
ment SaOne-et-Loire,  France,  about  33  miles 
north  of  M&con  (Map:  France,  N.,  £  6).  It  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sadne,  where 
that  riTcr  is  joined  by  the  Canal  du  Centre, 
which  unites  the  Sadne  with  the  Loire.  Vine- 
yards, woods,  meadows,  and  cultivated  fields 
surround  it.  It  is  irregularly  built,  although 
along  the  river  the  houses  are  modem,  and  the 
quays  are  excellent.  It  has  two  fine  churches, 
a  communal  college,  a  library,  a  school  of  design, 
and  an  archnological  museum.  Its  manufactures 
include  wine,  hats,  hosiery,  vine^r,  oil,  pottery, 

J'ewelry,  and  imitation  pearls ;  and  it  has  a 
arge  trade  in  the  agriciUtural  and  other  prod- 
uce of  the  district.  Le  Petit-Creusot,  a  branch 
of  the  femouB  Creusot  engineering  worics,  con- 
stracts  bridges,  iron  steamboats,  and  structural 
steel,  and  with  its  glass  works,  chemical  works, 
and  straw-hat  manufactories,  Cliftlons  ranks  as 
the  second  industrial  city  of  Burgundy.  Steam- 
boats navigate  the  Sadne  from  Chlilons-sur-SaOne 
downward.  Pop.  (commune),  1901,  29,0S8; 
1911,  31,660.  Chftlons-Bur-Sadne  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancimt  Cabillonum,  or  Caballinum  of  the 
.£dni. 

OHAIiOTAIB,  shft1«'t«^   Loms  RenA  db 

Caradeuc,  La.  See  La  CiiKlXfTMB,  Louis  RsNfi 
DB  Caradeoc. 

CHALUKTA8,  chft-lSS^yfts.  The  names  of 
peveral  dynasties  of  Hindu  kings.  The  early 
and  western  Chalukyas  of  BSdSmi  and  Kalyftna 
ruled  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries 
AJ}.,  wd  another  line  of  tiie  same  dynasty 
reigned  over  Kalyfina  from  978  to  1183  aj>. 
The  other  important  lines  ci  the  Chalukyas 
were  the  eastern  {615-1127  A.D.)  and  the  Cha- 
lukyas of  Anhilvad  (941-1296  a.d.>.  Consult 

V.  A.  Smith,  Early  History  of  India  (Oxford, 
1908). 

CHALYBEATE  (k&-in/6-ftt)  WAIVEBS 
{fr<»n  Lat.  chalyba.  Ok.  x^*^t  ckalyps,  from 
XiXvPtt,  Chalyhea,  ironworkers  in  Asia  Minor). 


Natural  mineral  waters  tbat  contain  consider- 
able amounts  of  iron  in  solution.  The  eartKn- 
ate  is  generally  held  in  solution  by  an  excess 
of  carbonic  acid  and  is  precipitated  as  soon  as 
the  latter  has  escaped  into  the  air.  This  accounts 
for  the  characteristic  deposits  of  ochre  or  ferric 
oxide  on  the  surface  of  stones  near  the  mouth 
of  chalybeate-water  springs.  Chalybeate  aprings 
may  be  subdivided  into  earhonated  chalybe^ 
(or  carbonated  ferruginoue)  and  aulphated 
chalyheate.  Examples  of  the  former  are  Isling- 
ton Spa,  Oddy's  Saline  Water,  and  Tunbridge 
Wells,  England;  and  Bailey  Springs,  Ala.,  and 
Rawley  Springs,  Va.,  in  the  United  States.  An 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  communicates  to  the 
water  a  sparkling  aspect  and  a  pleasant  acidu- 
lous taste.  Of  such  a  character  are  the  mineral 
spriiws  at  ^rmont  in  Qermany^  and  they  are 
called  aarhaneaed  ehaly'beate  or  earhonated  fer- 
ruginous. The  sulphated  chalybeate  waters  con- 
tain ferrous  sulphate  dissolved  in  them,  and 
of  this  character  are  the  Sand  Rock  Spring  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  springs  at  Moffat 
and  Vicarsbridge  in  England,  and  the  Rock- 
bridge Alum  Sprites,  Va.,  and  the  Texas 
Sour  Springs  in  the  United  States.  Chalybeate 
waters  nave  a  more  or  leas  astringent  or  styptic 
taste,  and  show  a  purplish-black,  tint  when  mixed 
with  some  varieties  of  wine,  owing  to  the  tannin 

5 resent  in  the  latter.  A  [wle-bluc  color  is  priH 
nced  when  a  few  drops  of  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  are  added.  Chalybeate  waters  are  fre- 
quently prescribed  in  cases  of  debility,  and  as 
the  carlK>nated  varieties  are  lighter  on  the 
stomach,  they  are  generally  preferred.  The 
chalyi>eate  waters  shoiud  be  avoided  in  plethoric, 
febrile,  and  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  sys- 
tem. See  Cabbokatid  ob  AaaiuuotaB  Watebs; 
JSnrsRAL  Watebs. 

CHAM,  shllN  (1819-70).  The  peeud<mym  of 
Count  Au^d^  db  Noi,  a  French  caricaturist. 
He  was  bom  in  Paris,  the  son  of  a  peer  of 
France.  He  was  intended  for  science,  but,  pre- 
ferring painting,  he  studied  with  Paul  Delaroche 
and  afterward  with  Charlet  and  developed  a 
talent  for  the  grotesque.  Bcfpnning  in  1842,  he 
emtribnted,  chiefly  to  Oharwari  (uie  Punch  of 
Paris),  an  immense  number  of  caricatures,  and 
some  sketches  more  remarkable  for  their  wit 
than  for  artistic  merit,  under  the  signature  of 
"Cham."  His  political  cartoons  were  singularly 
sharp  and  effective. 

CSAXJEROFB,  ka-mS'rOps  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
Xa/iaipu^,  chamairSps,  from  x<^^  chamai,  on  the 
ground  -f~  fi^>  rMps,  bush ) .  A  genus  of  palms 
with  fan-shaped'  leaves.  It  is  less  exclusively 
tropical  than  palms  are  in  general,  and  one 
species,  Chamaropa  hmniUa,  is  the  only  palm 
wuly  indigenous  to  Europe.  It  extmds  as  far 
northward  as  the  neighborhood  of  Nice.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  palmetto.  The  flowers  are 
in  spathes  about  6  to  8  inches  long;  the  fruit 
is  a  three-sided,  blackish,  spongy  drupe,  which 
is  eaten,  as  are  also  the  young  shoots.  This 
palm  is  one  of  the  most  tolerant  of  all  palms 
to  cold  and  on  that  account  is  commonly  ^own. 
In  its  native  regions  the  leaves  are  much  used 
for  iiiatching  and  for  making  brooms,  hats, 
chair  bottoms,  etc.  They  aboimd  in  an  excel- 
lent fibre,  which  the  Arabs  mix  with  camel's 
hair  and  make  into  tent  covers;  cordage  and 
sometimes  sailcloth  are  made  of  it  in  Spain; 
it  is  imported  into  France,  and  used  for  mak- 
ing carpets,  under  the  name  of  African  hair. 
The  French  in  Algeria  make  paper  and  paste- 
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board  of  it;  and  it  ie  a  valuable  commercial 
commodity,  as  a  material  for  paper  making, 
cordage,  upholBterVj  etc.  Other  species,  some- 
times referred  to  this  genua,  abundant  in  India, 
China,  etc,  serre  similar  purposes  and  deserve 
attention  in  connection  with  paper.  To  this 
genua  is  referred  also  the  West  Indian  palm, 
which  yields  the  material  for  chip  hats.  See 
Brazilian  Quss. 

CH A MAT.HABT,  cham'&-I&'r6.  A  peak  of 
the  Himalayas  (q.v.)>  in  northwestern  Bhutan 
(Map:  India,  E  i).  It  has  an  altitude  of 
23,929  feet 

CHAMBA,  eh1imn>&.    One  d  the  fendatory 

Punjab  states  in  the  Lahore  division  of  norui 
India,  between  lat.  32*  IC  and  33"  13'  N.,  and 
long.  75»  45'  and  77'  3'  E.  (Map:  India,  C  2). 
The  Rajah  owns  all  the  land.  Area,  3126  square 
miles.  Pop.,  1891,  124,032;  1901,  127,834;  1911, 
135,873. 

OHAJCBEBBD  NAUTILUS,  Te>.  A  noted 
poem  1^  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  published  in 
1857,  inhfat  A«<ocrat  of  the  BraoXi/asi-Ta&Ie. 

OH  AlTBBItTiATN,  diAm'bSr-Un.  A  city  and 
the  county  seat  of  Brule  Co.,  S.  Dak.,  85  miles 
(direct)  southeast  of  Pierre,  on  the  Missouri 
Biver,  and  on  the  Chict^,  Milwaukee,  and  St. 
Paul  Railroad  (Map:  South  DakoU,  E  4).  It 
is  the  centre  of  a  productive  stock-raising  r^on 
and  there  are  two  flour  mills,  a  cement  factory, 
and  bottling  works.  Chamberlain  is  the  seat  of 
Columbus  (loUece  and  has  a  public  library  and 
a  sanitarium.  In  the  river,  opposita  the  citrf,  is 
an  island  park  of  1000  acres,  the  ^ft  of  the 
Federal  government  to  the  city,  (^lamberlain 
has  adopted  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment.   Pop.,  1900,  874;  1010,  1275. 

nrr A -MH'IfW.T. a TK  (OF.  ohambrelein,  cham- 
berloin,  Fr.  ohambellan,  Sp.  oamarlengo,  It. 
oamarlingOt  from  ML.  oamarUmgua,  from  OHQ. 
ckamarlinOf  chamarling,  chamberlain,  from 
ehamarot  Qer.  Kammer,  room,  from  Lat.  camera, 
rocHD,  Gk.  KttiU^,  kamara,  room  with  vaulted 
ceiling;  connected  with  Lat.  oamur,  crooked,  Gk. 
Kiimvu',  Jcamptein,  to  bend,  Ir.  cam,  crooked). 
Lord.  In  Great  Britain  an  officer  of  state  dating 
from  very  early  times,  formerly  an  influentiiu 
member  of  the  government  and  still  of  high 
standing  in  the  royal  household.  He  indorses 
the  king's  answer  on  petitions  and  often  com- 
municatee his  MaAeB^a  pleasure  to  Parliament 
and  to  the  CounciL  He  has  control  over  all  the 
officers  and  servants  of  the  r<^I  chambers,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  bedchamber,  as  well  as  of  all 
tradesmen  connected  with  the  royal  household. 
Cards  of  admission  to  the  Ring's  drawing-room 
and  other  royal  functions  must  be  obtained  from 
him.  All  theatres  in  towns  in  which  a  royal 
palace  is  situated  require  to  be  licensed  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  no  new  play  can  be 
performed  anywhere  without  his  license.  One  of 
the  leading  members  of  his  staff  is  the  Examiner 
of  Plays,  whose  duties  are  to  attend  to  these 
matters.  In  accordance  with  ancient  custom,  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  is  still  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  but  his  tenure  of  office  depends  on  that 
of  the  political  party  to  which  he  belongs. 

CEULJCBEBLAIN',  The  Lobd  Qbeat.  In 
Great  Britain  an  hereditary  officer  of  great  an- 
tiquity and  fonnerty  of  great  importance.  He 
lisa  WK  goremment  of  tne  palace  at  Westmin* 
ster,  ana  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament  has 
charge  of  tiie  ^nise  of  Lot^  and  issues  tickets 
of  immission  <m  tiie  opening  or  pronation  of 
Parliament. 


CTTAWBEBTiAm,  AxxTAmaa  Fuhoib 
(1865—1914).  A  Canadian-American  ethnologist 
and  educator,  bom  at  Kenninghall,  Ei^land.  He 
graduated  in  1886  at  Toronto  Universily  and 
nom  1888  to  1891  was  examiner  in  modem  Ian- 
.guages  successively  at  Toronto  University,  Trin< 
ity  University,  and  in  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  Ontario  Province.  He  was  appointed 
lecturer  (1892)  and  afterward  assistant  profes- 
sor of  anthropology  at  Clark  University.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Association  he  made  a 
nmial  investigation  of  the  Koetenay  (British 
Columbia)  Indiaiu.  was  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Amerioan  Folk-Lore  in  1901-08.  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Amerioan  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Sdenee  ai^  in  addition 
to  contributions  to  the  Journal  of  Amerioan 
Folk'Lore  and  other  periodicals,  published  Re- 
port on  the  Kootenay  Indians  (1892);  Lan- 
guage of  the  MiaeiMaga  Indiana  (1892);  The 
Mythology  of  the  Columbian  Dieoovery  (1893) ; 
Ohitd  and  Childhood  in  Folk-Thought  (1896) ; 
The  Child:  A  Study  in  the  Svohttion  of  Man 
(1900)  i  Poems  (1904).  He  contributed  to  the 
second  editiim  of  the  New  Intebnationak  Ek- 
CYCLOPiSDiA  on  South  American  and  Asiatic 
tribes  and  peoples. 

CHA3CSEIILAIN,  Rt.  Hon.  (Joseph)  Aits- 
ten  ( 1863-  ) .  A  prominent  British  states- 
man, son  of  Joseph  Chamberlain.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Ru^y  and  Cambridge  and  elected  to 
Parliament  from  East  Worcestershire  in  1892. 
From  180S  to  1900  he  served  as  Civil  Lnd  of 
the  Admiral^,  from  1900  to  1902  as  Financial 
Secretary  to  tiie  Treasury.  He  was  then  made 
Postmaster-General  and  in  1903  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  promotion  to  this  latter 
post  was  given  partly  as  a  recognition  of  ability, 
partly  as  an  acknowledgment  that  the  Con- 
servatives, although  not  yet  prepared  to  adopt 
in  its  entirety  the  fiscal  polity  ol  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, still  desired  to  propitiate  uie  latter 
statesman  and  his  more  extreme  followers. 
After  tlie  downfall  of  the  Balfour  ministry 
(1905)  Austen  Chamberlain  became  the  leader 
of  the  more  rigid  tariff-reform  element  in  his 
party.  In  1911  he  was  a  prominent  candidate 
for  the  Unionist  leadership  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Balfoiir;  in  1913  he  was  made 
cbairman  of  the  important  royal  commission 
fm  Indlui  finance^  Although  somewhat  eclipsed 
on  the  publie  stage  by  the  more  dramatic  rola 
played  hy  F.  E.  Smith,  Sir  Edward  Carson, 
Bonar  Law,  and  other  Unionists,  Austen  Cham- 
berlain displayed  a  prodi^oua  even  if  ^et 
activity  in  everyUiing  portaining  to  British 
fiscal  policy. 

HTT  A  TW-ftHiTtT.  A  TWj      BASH.     HaiX  (1850- 

).  A  distinguished  English  Japanese 
scholar.  He  was  bom  in  Sonthsea,  England,  the 
nandsoQ  of  Basil  Hall,  and  was  educated  in 
France  and  by  private  tutors  in 'England.  For 
many  years  he  was  professor  of  Japanese  and 

Jbilolc^  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio, 
span.  His  combination  of  scholarship  with  a 
light  and  interesting  style  is  perhaps  most  evi- 
dent in  his  Things  Japanese  (1890;  6th  ed., 
1905).  His  other  works  include:  The  ClMsical 
Poetry  of  the  Japanese  (1880) ;  a  version  of  the 
KojUn  (1883);  Language,  Mythology,  and  Oeo- 
graphieal  Nomenolature  of  Japan  in  the  Light 
of  Aino  Studies  ( 1887 ) ;  Aino  Folk  Tales 
(1888);  Luchuan  Grammar  (1895);  Handbook 
of  Colloquial  Japanese  (4th  ed.,  1907)  ;  Mur- 
ray's Japan  (1891;  9Ui  ed.,  1913,  with  W.  B. 
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Mason);  Japanese  Poetry  (ISll);  volmnes  in 
tiie  "Japuieee  Fairy  Tale  Series";  and  conM- 
butioDs  to  the  Tmrnaaotitm*  of  th^  Asiatic  So- 
ciety  of  Japan  and  of  other  Oriental  Boeietiea. 

CH  ^  y TPTBRT-  4  "nr,  Chablbs  Joseph  (1S63' 
) .  An  American  botanist,  bom  at  Snllivan, 
Ohio.  He  waa  educated  at  Oberlin  College  and 
at  the  Universitj  of  Chicago,  where  he  was 
asaiatant  and  associate  in  botany  from  1897  to 
1901,  instructor  in  1901-07,  assistant  professor 
<d  morpbology  and  i^tolo^  in  190B-11,  and  be* 
came  aasoeiate- professor  ut  1911.  Braldea  his 
contributions  to  the  Botanioal  Oaeette,  he  is 
author  of  Methods  tn  Plant  Sietology  (1901) 
and  joint  author  with  John  M.  Coulter  (q.T.) 
of  The  Morphology  of  Oymnosperme  (1901)  and 
The  Morphology  of  Angioaperme  (1903). 

CHAMBEBItAIN,  Dakibl  Hekbt  (1835- 
1907 ) .  An  American  politician.  He  was  bom  at 
West  Brookfleld,  Mass.,  and  was  educated  at 
Yale  and  at  tiw  Harvard  Law  School.  In  1864 
be  entered  the  Unioo  army  and  served  until  the 
elose  of  the  Civil  War,  chiefly  aa  a  staff  officer. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  South 
Carolina,  where  he  became  a  cotton  planter  and 
waa  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention (1867-68),  Attorney-General  (1868-72), 
and  Governor  (1874-76).  He  was  inaugurated 
a  second  time,  but  his  election  was  contested 
Ivy  Wade  Hampton,  and  he  relinqutohed  his 
office  (1877)  and  removed  to  New  Yoric  to 
pracMce  his  profession.  His  publications  in- 
clude The  Campaign  in  South  Carolina  (1876) 
and  CHtarlea  Sumner  and  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton (1902).  Consult  Allen,  Oovemor  Chamber- 
lain's Admimstration  in  South  Carolina  (1888). 

CEAHBEBLAIN,  Obobob  Eablb  (1854- 
) .  An  American  legislator  and  public  offi- 
ciaL  He  was  bom  near  Natchez,  Miss.,  and 
graduated  from  the  academic  and  law  de- 
partments of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity in  1876.  Taking  up  the  practice  of  law 
In  Oregrai,  he  early  became  prominent  politi- 
cally.  He  was  in  succession  a  member  of  the 
State  LegUlatttre,  district  attorn^  for  the  third 
judicial  district,  Attoraey-General  of  the  State, 
and,  having  removed  to  Portland,  district  attor- 
ney for  the  fourth  judicial  district.  Zn  1902  he 
was  elected  Democratic  Governor  of  Oregon  and 
in  1906  waa  reelected.  Three  years  later  he  waa 
choaai  United  Statea  Senator  for  the  term  end- 
ing 191S.  In  the  flnt  session  of  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress  he  was  chairman  of  the  PnbUe 
Lands  CJommittee,  and  he  was  also  a  member 
of  numerous  important  committees. 

CHAKBEKLAIN,  Hbnbt  Richabdson 
(1859-1911).  An  American  journalist,  bora  at 
Peoria,  IlL  He  took  up  journalistic  work  in 
1877,  was  in  succession  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  mana^ng  editor  of  the  New 
Yoric  Press,  and  managing  editor  of  tiie  BostMi 
Journal.  In  1893  he  was  made  corresptrndent 
of  the  £^un  in  London,  with  general  oversight  of 
the  Laffan  News  Bureau  in  Ehirope.  He  re- 
ported the  Macedonian  disturbances,  the  details 
of  the  Panama  Canal  scandal,  the  Russian 
political  crisis  of  1906,  and  the  Messina  earth- 
quake. He  became  known  for  his  extensive 
knowledn  of  European  politics.  His  publica- 
tions include  The  Fannerr  AlUanoe  (1891)  and 
Sia  Thousand  Tons  of  Gold  ( 1804) . 

CHAKBEBIiAZN,  Houston  Stbwaxt  (1855- 
).    A  versatile  German  writer.    He  was 
bom  Sept.  9,  1855,  at  Portsmouth,  England, 
the  son  of  an  admiral  in  the  British  navy.  His 


earliest  education  he  received  at  Versailles,  and 
later  attoided  Chdtenham  Ctdlege,  Gloucester. 
At  first  be  planned  to  foUow  a  nUUtary  career, 
but  poor  health  compelled  him  to  abandon  this 
intention.  In  1870  he  left  England  and  settled 
in  Germany,  at  first  in  Stettin.  Here  Professor 
Kuntze  aroused  his  interest  in  Germanic  cul- 
ture and  dvilization,  the  study  of  which  occu- 
pied him  for  many  years  and  resulted  in  his 
most  original  and  veiy  remarkable  work,  Die 
Qrundlagen  dee  IB  Jiuirhunderts,  published  in 
two  parts  in  1899  and  1901  (reprinted  subse- 
quently in  several  editions,  and  translated  into 
English  by  Lord  Redesdate  in  1910).  In  1878 
he  married  a  dau^ter  of  Richard  Wagner.  In 
1879-81  he  studied  natural  sciences  in  Geneva, 
and  at  the  same  time  music  under  A.  Rutbard. 
In  1886  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Dresden  and 
began  his  activity  as  a  contributor  to  several 
prominent  German,  English,  and  French  period- 
icals, writing  with  equal  facility  in  all  three 
languages.  In  1889  he  settled  permanently  in 
Vienna.  His  chief  work  on  music  is  his  compre- 
hensive and  excellent  biography  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner, which  he  published  in  German  (1806), 
English  (1897),  and  French  (1809).  Other 
works  concerning  Wagner  are :  Das  Drama  Rich- 
ard Wagners  (1892) ;  R.  Wagners  eohte  Briefe 
an  F.  PrUger  (1894) ;  Dte  ereten  SO  Jahre  der 
Bayreuther  Festspiele  (1806);  ParsifalmSrehen 
(1900).  His  other  works  are:  Worte  Christi 
(1001);  Bemrich  von  Stein  (1003);  /mmafUtel 
Kwit  (1905);  Qoethe  (1912). 

(mAMBEBXsAXS,  Jacob  (1835-1908).  An 
American  missionary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
church,  bom  at  Sharon,  Conn.  He  graduated  at 
the  Western  Reserve  College,  1856,  and  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary,  1869,  and  re- 
ceived tiie  degree  of  M.D.  (Coll^  of  Pbysiciana 
and  SurgemiB.  New  York  City),  1850.  In  De- 
cember of  1809  he  went  as  missionary  to  the 
Aroot  Mission,  southem  India.  He  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  missionaries  of  India. 
His  linguistic  attainments  were  remarkable  and 
be  played  a  prominent  part  in  translating  the 
Scriptures  into  Telugu.  In  English  he  pub- 
lished: A  Home,  or  Christian  Giving  (1879); 
Break  Ooooamtts  over  the  Wheels;  or,  All  Pull 
for  Christ  (1885)  ;  tfative  Churches  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Societies  (1879);  Winding  Vp;  In 
the  Tiger  Jungle  (1896) ;  The  Cobra's  Den  and 
Other  Stories  of  Missionary  Work  among  the 
Telugus  of  India  (1900) ;  and  other  hooks-  on 
mission  subjects. 

fm  A ITKKWT.  A  ru,  Kt.  Hon.  Joseph  (1836- 
1914).  A  distinguished  British  statesman,  bom 
in  London,  July  8,  1836.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  College  School,  entered  the  screw- 
manufacturing  firm  of  Nettlefold  and  Chamber- 
lain, Birmin^iam,  of  which  hia  fattier  waa  a 

Cbier,  and  retired  in  1874  with  a  large  for- 
e.  He  early  distinguished  himself  in  local 
debating  societies  by  his  radical  opinions  and 
ready,  forceful  eloquence.  He  became  very  pop- 
ular in  the  northem  industrial  centres,  and  was 
three  times  elected  mayor  of  Birmingham,  1873- 
76.  His  mayoralty  was  marked  by  extensive 
municipal  improvements  looking  largely  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  and  carried  out  against  much  opposi- 
tion. After  an  unsuccessful  contest  at  Sheffield 
in  1874  he  entered  Parliament  in  1876  on  a 
Birmingham  by-election.  He  was  returned  at 
the  general  election  of  1880  and  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Gladstone  with 
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memberabip  in  the  cabinet.  He  achieyed  wide 
&me  MB  toe  advocate  of  popular  Tefomu,  in- 
elnding  measures  aiminv  at  the  restitution  of 
the  land  to  Btnall  propr&tors,  free  education,  a 
system  of  graduated  taxation  and  increased 
powers  of  local  self-government.  In  1885  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Birmingham,  West, 
became  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  under  Gladstone  in  January  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  but  resigned  in  March  because  of 
his  antagonism  to  Gladstone's  Home  KiUe  Bill, 
and  with  Lord  Hartington  organised  the  LlbOTal 
Unionist  party  which  helped  to  bring  about  the 
defeat  of  the  measure  and  the  fall  the  Glad- 
stone ministr;f..  In  1888  he  was  one  of  the 
British  commissioners  sent  to  Washington  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  Canadian  flshenes  dis- 
pute. In  November  he  married,  as  his  third 
wife,  Miss  Endicott,  dau^ter  of  President  Cleve- 
land's Secretary  of  War.  When  Lord  Hartington 
became  Duke  of  Devonshire  (1891),  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain succeeded  him  as  leader  the  LibmJ 
Unionist  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
the  Salisbury  cabinet  of  1696,  which  marked 
the  definite  amalgamation  of  the  Conservative 
and  the  Liberal  Unionist  party,  he  bwame  Sec- 
retary for  the  Colonies.  The  former  Bepubli- 
can  and  Radical  now  entered  upon  a  policy  of 
aggressive  imperialism.  The  great  event  of  hU 
aSntnlstratioa  was  the  war  with  the  Boer 
republics,  which  waa  hastened,  if  not  caused,  by 
the  Jameson  Baid  and  the  intrigues  of  Geeil 
Rhodes's  South  African  Company,  in  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  charged  with  being  impli- 
cated. A  committee  of  the  House  of  Osnunons 
in  1807  acfiuitted  him  of  all  complicity  in  the 
raid,  but  his  name  nevertheless  remained  the  one 
particular^  associated  with  the  policy  which 
ended  in  the  extinction  of  tiie  South  African 
republics.  In  the  general  election  of  1900,  the 
so-called  "Khaki"  election,  which  was  brought 
about  largely  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  patriotic  fervor  animating 
the  nation,  he  was  the  principal  mark  for  the 
Liberal  attack,  but  came  out  triumphant.  A 
noteworthy  achievement  of  the  same  year  was 
the  passage  of  the  act  constituting  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth.  The  retirement  of  Lord 
Salisbury  in  1902  and  the  sneeesidon  of  Mr. 
Balfour  as  Premier  brought  no  change  in  the 
Colonial  Office.  In  the  winter  of  1902-03  Mr. 
Chamberlain  visited  South  Africa,  where  his 
speeches  left  no  doubt  of  his  intention  to  con- 
tinue a  firm  imperialistic  policy. 

In  May,  1903,  Mr.  Chamberlain  injected  a 
new  and  momentous  question  into  the  field  of 
political  discussion  by  bringing  forward  pro- 
posals for  a  system  of  preferential  tariffs  with 
the  colonies  as  the  only  means  for  promoting  a 
closer  union  of  the  Empire.  The  qiMstion  of  es- 
tablishing more  intinute  relations  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies  had  occupied 
him  as  early  as  1807,  when  he  presided  over  a 
conference  of  colonial  premiers  assembled  in 
London  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's 
jubilee.  A  second  conference  met  in  1902.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposals,  by  openly  advocating 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  foreign  food  products 
in  viohtion  of  the  toidifaonal  free^trade  policy 
which  had  remained  unchallenged  for  60  years, 
produced  a  profound  impression,  and  led  uUi- 
matefy  to  an  unprecedented  change  in  the  bal- 
ance of  parties.  (For  the  fiscal  controversy,  see 
Qbeat  Biotain.)  In  September,  1903,  be  re- 
signed from  Um  cabinet  in  order  to  have  a  free 
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hand  in  expounding  his  views  to  the  country, 
which,  he  admitted,  was  not  as  yet  prepared  to 
Mwpt  them.  In  1004  he  succeeded  in  reorgan- 
izing the  Liberal  Unionist  par^  machinery  on 
a  iMuis  which  made  it  a  tariff-reform  parW. 
His  outspoken  views,  in  contrast  to  the  hau* 
way  position  assumed  by  Mr.  Balfour,  made  him 
in  1904  and  lOOS  the  strongest  man  on  the  min- 
isterial side.  Mr.  Balfour  saw  himself  grad- 
ually impelled  towards  a  common  position  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  latter's  insistence  on 
an  aggressive  tariff-r^orm  policy  contributed 
to  the  resignation  of  the  Balfour  cabinet  in  De- 
cember, 190S.  The  general  election,  fought  out 
principally  on  the  fiscal  question  and  resulting 
m  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Unionist 
party,  was  accepted  by  most  as  an  unmistakable 
repudiation  of  toriff  reform.  But  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain chose  to  interpret  his  personal  triumph  in 
Birmingham,  which  he  carried  solidly  for  the 
Uniimists,  as  a  vindication  of  his  judranent  in 
insisting  on  a  forward  policy.  Almon^  illness 
after  1906  largely  res&icted  his  a«Uvitie0,  he 
continued  to  hold  his  seat  in  Parliament  and 
to  inspire  the  progress  of  the  tariff-reform  move- 
ment for  several  years,  not  finally  retiring  from 
that  body  till  the  early  part  of  1914.  Consult: 
Morris,  The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Ohamberlain 
(New  Tork,  1001);  Jeyes,  Mr.  Chamberlai»: 
Bit  Lift  and  PubUo  Career  (London,  1003); 
Creswicke,  Life  of  Joaa^  OhamherUiim  (8  tou., 
London,  1004);  Maddntosh,  Joeeph  Ohamhmr- 
lain  (London,  1906). 

CH AKBHBL A  DT,  Jo8BUALAWnNOK(1828- 
1814).  An  American  soldier  and  educator.  He 
was  bom  in  Brewer,  Me.,  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
Coll^  in  18S2  and  at  the  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary  in  185S,  and  was  professor  of  modem 
langUMffis  at  Bowdoin  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out.  He  then  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  and 
served  with  dfstinetirai  fhroughout  the  war,  was 
several  times  wounded,  and  left  the  service 
(1865)  with  the  brevet  rank  of  major  general. 
From  1866  to  1871  he  was  Governor  of  Maine, 
and  in  1871-83  was  president  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
l^e^  When  the  Democrats  and  Fusionists  under 
Governor  Gareelon  got  possession  of  the  State 
L^slatnre  in  1879-80,  and  the  Republicans  or- 

S nixed  a  rival  body,  peace  waa  preserved  by 
e  militia  of  the  State. under  the  command  of 
Omeral  Chamberlain  until  the  legality  of  the 
Republican  Le^lature  was  estabnshed  by  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court.  (See  Maute,  Hit- 
tory.)  He  resigned  the  presidency  of  Bowdoin 
in  1883,  and  removed  to  New  York  to  practice 
law.  He  published  Maine:  Her  Place  in  Hie- 
tory  (1877);  American  Ideals  (1890);  Ethiee 
amd  Politice  of  the  Spotlit  War  (1898) ;  Prop- 
erty; Ite  Office  and  BancHon  (1900) ;  Da  Monte 
and  Acadia  (1004) ;  Rulmg  Powers  in  History 
(1906),  and  edited  an  extenrive  work  entitled 
tlniversities  and  their  Sons  (1898). , 

CHAHBEBIAJN,  Mellen  (1821-1900).  An 
American  librarian  and  historical  writer.  He 
was  bom  in  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1844  and  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1848,  and  in  1849  began  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  Chelsea,  Mass.  Be  subsequently 
served  for  some  years  in  the  Massachusetts  L^- 
islature;  was  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  the  Senate;  became  a  justice  of  the 
Boston  Municipal  Court  in  1866;  and  from  1870 
to  1878  was  Cihief  Justice.  From  1878  to  1890 
he  was  librarian  in  chief  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library.   He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
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study  of  American  history  and  wrote  a  number 
of  monographs  and  essava  of  considerable  value, 
some  of  which  were  collected  into  a  volume  en- 
titled  John  Adams,  the  Statesman  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  Other  Essays  (1898).  Among  his 
other  publications  are:  The  Journals  of  Captain 
Henry  Dearborn,  1775-83  (1886-87);  several 
chapters,  notably  the  one  entitled  "The  Revolu- 
tion Impending,"  in  Winsor's  Narrative  and 
Criticat  History  of  America  (1884-89);  The 
Authentication  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence (1885);  The  Constitutional  Relations  of 
the  American  Colonies  to  the  Engliah  Govern- 
ment at  the  Commenoement  of  the  AmwioaM 
Revolution  (1887). 

CHAHBEBLAIN,  Montague  (1844-  ). 
A  Canadian  omitholt^st,  bom  at  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick.  In  1890  he  became  recorder 
of  Harvard  Universi^,  and  from  1893  to  1900 
was  secretary  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Ornithological  Union.  Besides  a  revision  of 
Jiuttall's  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  Eastern 
North  America  (1872),  he  published  the  fol- 
lowing important  works  and  lectures:  Cana- 
dian Birds  (1870);  NuttaU's  Ornithology,  Re- 
vised and  Emtended  (1891,  1896);  Birds  of 
Greenland  ( 1802) ;  Some  Canadian  Birds 
(1896) ;  The  Church  Army  (1897) ;  The  Pemtlh 
scot  Indians  (1899). 

CHAMBEBIiArrr,  Sib  Neville  Bowles 
(1820-1902).  An  English  soldier,  bom  in  Bra- 
ziL  He  entered  the  Indian  army  in  1837  and 
served  throughout  the  Afghan  War  of  1839-42, 
during  which  he  was  six  times  wounded.  In  1842 
he  was  attached  to  the  Govemor-Generars  body- 
caard,  with  which  be  in  1843  participated  in 
uie  b^tle  of  Mabarajpur.  He  was  promoted  to 
be  lieutenant  colonel,  commanded  the  Punjab 
frontier  force  from  1854  to  1857,  in  the  latter 
year  became  adjutant  general  of  the  Indian 
array,  and  during  the  Mutiny  (1857-58)  distin- 
guianed  himself,  bein^  present  at  the  taking  of 
Delhi,  He  was  commissioned  lieutenant  general 
in  1872,  full  general  in  1877,  and  field  marshal 
in  1000.  In  1870-81  he  was  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Madras  army,  in  1878  was  a  member  of  a 
special  mission  to  the  Ameer  of  Afehanistan, 
and  for  some  time  was  military  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Viceroy  of  India.  It  was  said 
of  him  before  his  retirement  from  active  serv- 
ice that  he  had  been  more  often  wounded  than 
any  other  officer  of  the  British  army. 

CHAKBEBLIN,  Aones.  A  Canadian  illus- 
trator and  author,  the  daughter  of  Susannah 
Moodie,  a  Canadian  author  (one  of  the  Strick- 
land sisters).  She  bom  and  educated  in 
Belleville,  Ontario.  She  wrote  and  illustrated 
Canadian  Wild  Flomers,  the  first  Canadian  pub- 
lication of  its  kind,  the  three  editions  of  which 
necessitated  the  coloring  of  15,000  plates.  She 
also  illustrated  Mrs.  Traill's  Studies  of  Plant 
Life.  In  1876  her  drawings  were  exhibited  at 
the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition.  The 
set  of  Canadian  fungi  published  by  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  Canada  was  made  from  her 
drawings. 

GHAKBBBIJN,  Thouas  Chbowdee  (1843- 
).  An  American  geologist,  bom  at  Mat- 
toon,  111.  He  graduated  in  1866  at  Beloit  Col- 
lege, studied  science  at  Michigan  University, 
and  from  1869  to  1873  was  professor  of  natural 
science  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater, 
Wis.  From  1873  to  1882  he  was  professor  of 
geology  at  Beloit  CoU^  and  from  1887  to  1892 


was  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
In  1892  he  took  charge  of  the  geological  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  later 
beciame  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Oeology.  In 
1873-76  he  was  assistant  State  geolo^st  for 
Wisconsin,  in  1876-82  was  chief  geologist,  and 
in  1882  was  a  United  States  geologist  in  charge 
of  the  glacial  divisicm.  While  engaged  in  this 
active  geological  work  he  collected  and  pub- 
lished a  large  amount  of  new  material  relative 
to  the  character  of  the  glacial  deposits  in  the 
Kortfaera  States,  upon  which  he  based  some 
interesting  theories.  He  has  also  made  a  study 
of  modern  glaciers,  with  valuable  scientific  re- 
sults. He  was  geologist  of  the  Peary  Arctic 
relief  expedition  in  1894.  The  planetesimal 
hypothesis,  which  he  formulated  in  company 
with  Moulton  as  an  explanation  of  the  ori^^ 
of  the  planetary  system,  has  commanded  gen- 
eral attention  in  the  scientific  world.  He  was 
president  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America 
in  1894  and  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  1908.  His  publica- 
tions include:  Outline  of  a  Course  of  Oral  In- 
struction (1872);  Geology  of  Wisconsin  (1877- 
83)  ;  Contribution  to  the  Theory  of  Glacial  Mo- 
tion (1904);  with  K.  D.  Salisbury,  Geology  (3 
vols.,  1907--09),  and  many  geological  papers. 

OHAMBBB  HUSIC.  A  term  used  to  desig- 
nate nmsie  tiuit  is  specially  adapted  for  per- 
formance in  a  small  auditorium.  The  name  orig- 
inally designated  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  not  intended  for  the  church  or  theatre; 
but  it  is  now  entirely  restricted  to  works  writ- 
ten for  the  combination  of  instrumraits  em- 
ployed in  trios,  quartets,  etc.,  up  to  nonets  or 
decimets,  where  each  instrument  is  represented 
b^  only  one  performer.  Compositions  for  piano 
with  some  other  instrument  (violin,  'cello, 
clarinet),  and  even  for  one  or  more  solo  voices 
with  piano  and  some  other  instrument,  are  in- 
cluded. There  is  a  distinct  chamber-music  style, 
juat  as  we  distinguish  orchestral  style,  piano 
style,  vocal  style,  etc.  Chamber  music  demands 
nothing  less  than  absolute  mastery  of  all  tech- 
nical details  from  both  composer  and  performer. 
During  the  seventeenth  and  ear^  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  history  of  chamber  musio 
is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  violin. 
Consult:  J.  Wasielewski,  Die  Violine  und  ihre 
Meister  (Stuttgart,  1904);  N.  Kilbum,  The 
Story  of  Chamber  Musio  (London,  1904) ;  E. 
Krause,  Die  Entujioklung  der  Kammermusik 
(Hambui^,  1904);  A.  Schering,  Geschii^te  dea 
Instrumentalkoneerta  (Leipzig,  1905). 

CHAKBEB  07  GOMICEBCE.  A  body  of 
merchants  and  traders,  associated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  interests  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, of  the  town  or  district  .to  which  the  so- 
ciety belongs,  and  of  the  community  generally, 
in  so  far  as  these  have  reference  to  trade 
and  merchandise.  In  America  and  England  the 
chambers  of  commerce  are  voluntary  associa- 
tions with  no  recognized  official  functions.  They 
exert  an  influence  upon  the  course  of  legisla- 
tion through  the  adoption  of  resolutions, 
through  the  investi^iation  of  conditions  affecting 
trade  and  publication  of  findings.  Not  infre- 
quently the  views  of  important  chambers  of 
commerce  are  sought  by  legislators  engaged  in 
the  drafting  of  regulations  affecting  industry. 

In  the  countries  of  continental  Europe  the 
chamber  of  commerce  is  endowed  with  official 
character,  and  is  often  vested  with  administra- 
tive functions  concerning  trade.    In  some  coun- 
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tries  it  is  made  their  duty  to  espress  their 
(pinion  in  advance  upon  proposed  legislation, 
and  in  the  Hanse  cities  they  must  by  law  be 
consulted  before  certain  kinds  of  l^islation  can 
be  considered. 

Chambers  of  commerce  originated  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  when,  with  the  gradiial  disin- 
tegration of  the  old  guild  system,  they  were 
clothed  with  some  of  the  municipal  and  adminis- 
trative functioDB  which  had  in  earlier  times  been 
exercised  by  the  craft  guilds.  The  first  of  these 
(Hfiaaizations  on  record  is  that  of  Marseilles, 
which  grew  out  of  a  commission  of  merchants 
established  in  1S99,  and  enlarged  in  1650  and 
given  practically  the  form  of  a  chamber  of 
commerce.  Similar  bodies  were  created  at  Dun- 
kirk in  1700,  and  in  the  following  year  at 
Rouen,  Toulouse,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  other 
points.  During  the  Napoleonic  period,  when  the 
French  influence  extended  to  Holland,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  similar  organizations  were 
established  in  the  principal  cities  of  those  coun- 
tries. Before  this  time  they  had  spread  to  Scot- 
land, where  the  year  1773  witnessed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  to  the  American  Colonies,  where  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organized  in 
1768.  It  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  the  institution  took 
root  in  England.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Manchester  was  organized  in  1820,  but  that  of 
London  not  until  1882.  At  the  present  time 
such  organizations,  whether  under  the  original 
name  of  chamber  of  commerce  or  under  that  of 
board  of  trade,  are  well-nigh  universal,  and  no 
town  of  any  considerable  importance  lacks  such 
a  ecnrporate  represoitatioii  of  its  mercantile 
interens. 

CBAMBSBS  (OF.  dutmhre,  cambre,  It. 
eamara,  Ger.  Kammer,  OHG.  ohamara,  chamber^ 
from  Lat.  camera,  room,  Gk.  Kanipa,  kamara, 
room  with  vaulted  ceiling;  connected  with  "Lskt. 
eamur,  crooked,  Gk.  KdfivTtty,  kamptein,  to  bend, 
Ir.  cam,  crooked).  In  English  and  American 
law,  the  private  room  or  office  of  a  judge  in 
which  be  hears  moticms,  signs  papers,  or  does 
other  business  pertaining  to  his  tmoB.  A  judge 
is  said  to  act  at  "chambers"  when  any  legal 
proceeding  is  carried  on  before  him  out  of 
eo>art,  either  at  bis  office  or  residence,  or  other 
convenient  place,  including  the  court  room  itself, 
provided  he  is  acting  in  his  individual  capacity 
as  judge  and  not  formally  as  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  court.  The  practice  of  making 
orders  and  transacting  other  judicial  business  in 
ehunbera  is  of  consideraUe  antiquifj'  and  ap- 
pears to  have  grown  up  insensibly  to  avoid  the 
serious  inconveniences  of  short  and  infrequent 
terma  of  the  courts.  The  validity  of  orders 
made  out  of  court  was  long  disputed,  but  was 
conclusively  established  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  practice  received  its  first  statutory 
sanction  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1821. 

In  general,  ea  parte  proceedings  and  proceed- 
ings incidental  to  an  action  or  to  the  main  pro- 
ceeding may  be  carried  on  at  chambers.  Modem 
statutes  have  increased  materially  the  business 
which  may  be  transacted  in  this  manner;  and 
the  codes  of  civil  procedure  adopted  in  several 
of  the  United  States  expressly  provide  that  cer 
tidn  acts  may  be  done  by  the  court,  and  oth 
by  a  judge  of  the  court. 

Under  the  English  statutes,  16  ViC^M 
and  36  and  37  Vict.,  c.  66,  the  offig^l^^L 
in  chancery  (q.v.)  was  abolished,  l^^^^^^^k 


nesB  formerly  transacted  by  him  was  directed 
to  be  transacted  under  the  direction  of  a  judge 
at  chambers  by  officers  of  the  court.  Consult 
the  authorities  referred  to  under  Pbactice;  also 
Coe,  Praotioe  at  the  Judges'  Chambers,  Queen's 
Benchf  etc.  (London,  1876).  See  Masteb  in 
Chancket. 

CHAUBEBS,  Chableb  Edwabd  Stuabt.  Bee 

CHA3IBEB8,  WiLLIAM. 

OHAKBEBSf  chAm^rz,  CaABLES  HAi>iN»r 

{1860-  ).  An  English  playwright  He  was 
bom  April  22,  1860,  and  educated  at  S^dne^, 
N.  S.  W.,  where  he  entered  the  civil  service  in 
1875.  Two  years  afterward  he  turawl  for  a 
time  to  a  life  of  more  adventurous  experiences  in 
the  "bush."  His  first  visit  to  England  was  in 
1880,  and  in  1882  he  went  to  London  to  engage 
in  literary  work.  His  first  work  was  in  the 
way  of  articles  and  stories  for  the  periodicals, 
but  about  1886  he  be$|aii  dramatic  writing. 
After  several  minor  achievements  he  made  h» 
first  great  success  with  Captain  Bxoift,  which 
was  produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  June 
20,  1888.  Subsequently  he  wrote  The  Idler,  first 
produced  in  New  York  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  at  the  St.  James,  liondon 
(1891);  The  Honorable  Herbert  (Vaudeville, 
1802) ;  John  a'  Dreams  (Haymarket,  1894) ;  The 
Tynmnj/  of  Teart  (1890);  The  Awakening 
(1901);  The  Golden  Bilenoe  (1903);  Sir  An- 
thony (1906);  Paeaera-By  (1911);  Tante 
(1013).  Both  The  Tyranny  of  Tears,  with  John 
Drew,  and  Tante,  with  Etiiel  Barrymore,  were 
presented  in  New  York  in  1913. 

CHAMBEBS,  Edmund  Kebchevbb  ( 1866- 
>.  An  English  scholar  and  educator.  He 
was  bom  in  Berkshire,  and  was  educated  at 
Marlborongh  utd  at  Corpus  Chrlsti  College,  Ox* 
ford,  where  he  was  Chancellor's  English  essayist 
in  1801.  In  the  next  year  he  entered  the  Edu- 
cation Department  and  became  Araistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  was 
created  C.B.  in  1012.  His  most  important  work 
was  on  early  English  poetry,  especially  ihe 
drama.  He  wrote  The  Medxceval  Stage  (1903) 
and  The  Tudor  Revele  (1006),  and  the  article 
on  "Shakespeare'*  for  the  11th  edition  of  the  B»- 
cyclopasdia  Britatmioa;  and  edited  English  Paa- 
torals  {1SQ5) ,  Donne's  Poems  (1606),  Vaughan's 
Poems  { 1896 ) ,  The  Bed-Letter  Shakespeare 
(1004-08),  and  Early  English  Lyrics  (1907), 
with  F.  Sidgwick. 

CHAMBEBS,  Edwabd  Thomas  Davizb 
(1852-  ).  A  Canadian  journalist  and  au- 
thor. He  was  bom  at  Saffron  Walden,  England, 
and  was  educated  there  and  in  Canada,  to  which 
he  went  in  1870.  After  two  years  of-  school 
towhing  he  entered  jonmalfsm  and  established 
Progress,  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  Argen- 
teuil  Co.,  Quebec.  He  became  a  member  ,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  (Quebec  City)  and 
in  1807  editor  of  this  paper;  later  editor  of 
the  Mercury  and  of  North  American  Notes  and 
Queries.  He  contributed  frequently  to  British, 
American,  and  Canadian  magazines  on  subjects 
relating  to  Canadian  scenery,  resources,  and, 
especially,  hunting  and  fishing.  In  1884-04  he 
was  an  alderman  of  Quebec  and  for  a  time  was 

promayor.    He  wa"  '-^t  in  organizing 

~*  1006  and  the 

in  1908.  His 
if  Quebec:  Its 
;  The  Haunts 
,  Lake  St.  John 
Hiananiohe  and 
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Ua  Canadim  Bwirotmmt  (1896) ;  Tha  AngUrif 
Guide  to  Eastern  Canada  (1898) ;  The  Bports- 
man's  Companion  (1899);  The  Quebec  Tercen- 
tenary Commemorative  History  (1900). 

CHA3CBEBS,  Ephbaih  (c1680-1740).  An 
English  encyclopiedist.  In  earlj  life  he  was  an 
apprentice  to  a  map  and  globe  maker  in  Lon- 
don, vhere  be  formed  the  plan  of  compiling  an 
enc^lopttdia  on  a  larger  scale  than  that  of  John 
Harris^  Leaioom  Teohnicum  (1704),  then  the 
only  work  of  the  kind  in  the  language.  He  pub- 
liahed  by  BUbacription  the  first  edition  of  his 
Cyolop<KUa,  or  an  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  in  1728.  Tea  years  later  the  sec-- 
ond  edition  appeared,  and  in  the  year  following 
the  third.  The  fourth  was  issued  in  1741,  a 
year  after  the  editor's  death,  and  many  other 
editi<»u  have  since  beoi  issned.  A  French  trans- 
latioit  of  it  gave  rise  to  Diderof  s  and  D'Alem- 
berths  EnojfoUtpidie.  It  was  also  expanded  into 
Dr.  Rees's  onee  well-known  Enoyclopadia.  Cham- 
bers was  an  avowed  freethinker,  irascible,  kind 
to  the  poor,  and  extremely  frugat 

CHAJCBBBS,  Ebnbst  John  (1862-  ). 
A  Canadian  journalist  and  author.  He  was 
bom  at  Penkridge,  Staffordshire,  England,  but 
earty  went  to  Canada  and  was  eidncated  at  the 
Uontreal  bi^  school.  He  entered  jonnuklism 
in  Montreal  in  1880,  and  in  1886  during  the 
second  Ncnrthwest  Rebellion  under  Louis  Rt^l 
(q.T.)  was  correspondent  for  the  Montreal  Btar. 
In  1893-98  he  was  joint  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Canada  Military  Gazette,  and  in  1894  he 
established  the  Metropolitan,  a  weekly  journal. 
In  1904  he  removed  to  Ottawa,  having  received 
the  sovemment  appointment  of  Qratleman  Usher 
of  we  Black  Rod.  In  1908  he  became  the  editor 
and  pnblidher  of  The  ParUammtary  Guide.  He 
voblfshed:  Tha  Book  of  Montreal  (1903);  The 
Book  of  Canada  (1906) ;  The  Canadian  Marine 
(1906);  The  History  of  the  Royal  Northwest 
Mounted  Police  ( 1906) ;  Cmada's  Fertile  North- 
land (1908).  He  also  wrote  many  r^mental 
histories  of  the  Canadian  militia. 

.GEAXBZBS,  OxmoB  Fbkdibiok  (1841- 
).  An  Engliflfa  author.  He  was  educated 
at  Brighton,  and  at  Being's  CoUq{e,  London,  and 
held  several  local  government  ptMta,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  L^risham  Borough  Council  in 
1004.  Among  his  many  books  on  very  diverse 
subjects  are :  Handbook  of  Descriptive  and  Prao- 
tical  Astronomy  (3  vols.,  4th  ed.,  1889-90), 
Piotorial  Astronomy  (1891),  The  Story  of  the 
Bun,  Btara,  EoUpaeSt  Weather,  Comets  (4  vols., 
1896-09),  and  Astronomy  for  Amateurs  ( 1912) ; 
digests  of  laws  of  public  bealth,  etc.,  and  t^t- 
books  of  law;  and  guidebot^  of  Sussex  (1877) 
and  Eastbourne,  including  Old  Memories  of  East- 
bourne  (1910). 

CHAMBERS,  RoBEBT  (1802-71).  A  Scottish 
publisher  and  author,  bom  at  Peebles,  July  10, 
1802.  He  attended  the  local  grammar  school, 
when  he  learned  Latin;  and  at  home  read 
tbrou|^  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Bnoyclopadia 
Britannica.  The  family  moved  to  Edinburgh  in 
1813,  where,  five  years  later,  Robert  set  up  as  a 
bookseller,  read  extensively,  and  began  writing. 
His  Traditions  of  Edinburgh  (1823)  procured 
him  the  friendship  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  con- 
tributed various  memoranda  for  the  work.  It 
was  followed  by  a  large  number  of  books,  among 
which  are  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland  (1826), 
Picture  of  Bootland  (1826),  and  History  of  the 
Rabelliona  in  BooilanA  (1828-20).  Be  also 
edited  BoottiA  Bdtlada  and  Bongs  (1829),  the 


BiograpMoal  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Bootamen 
(4  vols,,  1832-34),  and  many  otber  collections. 
The  success  of  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal^ 
founded  in  1832  by  bis  brother,  William  Cham- 
bers, was  materially  promoted  by  his  many 
essays,  moral  and  humorous.  His  great  work, 
however,  is  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Creationt  published  anoi^mously  in  1844.  It 
is  a  brilliant  eiq^osition  of  development  in  the 
natural  world,  and  it  prepared  the  public  for 
the  theories  of  Darwin.  Among  his  later  works 
are  t  Ancient  Sea  Margins  ( 1848 ) ,  Life  and  Works 
of  Robert  Bums  (1851),  Domestic  Animals  of 
Scotia  (1859-61),  and  The  Book  of  Days,  a 
miscellany  (1863).  Ever  since  1832  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  William  and  Rob- 
ert Chambers,  printers  and  publishers.  He  died 
March  17,  1871.  A  colleetitm  of  his  miscel- 
laneout  papers  appeared  in  7  Tola.  (1847). 
CHAMBERS,  RoBEBT.   See  Chambkbs,  Wid- 

HAM. 

CHAMBEBS,  Robbbt  Willxau  (1866- 
).  An  American  novelist  and  writer  of 
short  stories,  who  has  scored  many  a  popular 
success.  He  began  his  career  as  an  artist  after 
studying  at  the  Julian  Academy,  Paris,  and  be- 
came an  illustrattff  for  variona  New  York  wedc- 
lies;  but  he  soon  practically  abandoned  the 
brush  for  the  pen.  The  long  list  of  his  writ- 
ings  includes:  In  the  Quarter  (1893) ;  The  Bed 
Republic  (1894);  Lorraine  (1896);  The  Cam- 
bric Mask  (1899);  The  Conspirators  (1900); 
The  Fighting  Charuje  (1906);  The  Firing  Line 
(1008);  The  Green  Mouse  (1910);  Adventures 
of  a  Modest  Man  (1011);  Streeta  of  Asealon 
{ 1912) ;  <fay  RebeUion  ( 1913) ;  The  Buaineaa  of 
Life  (1913).  Among  bis  early  prodnctiraia  was 
a  drama,  entitled  The  Witch  of  Bllengowain, 
and  written  for  Ada  Behan,  which  was  perfcnrmed 
at  Daly's  Theatre.  _   

CHAMBEBS,  Talbot  Wilson  (1819-96). 
An  American  clergyman.  He  was  bora  at  Gar- 
lisle,  Pa.,  graduated  in  1834  at  Rutgers  Coll^, 
studied  in  1836-37  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  and  in  1838  was  licensed  to  preach. 
From  1839  to  1849  he  was  pastor  of  the  Second 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Somervills,  N.  J.,  and 
from  1849  to  1871  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Col- 
legiate Dutch  Church  of  New  York  City.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  Company  of 
the  American  Bible  Revision  Committee.  He 
published:  The  Noon  Prayer-Meeting  in  Fulton 
Street  (1857);  Memoir  of  Theodore  Freling- 
huysen  (1863) ;  expositions  of  Amos  and  Zech- 
ariah  (in  the  Schaff-Lange  Commentary,  1874) ; 
The  Psalter:  A  Witness  to  the  Divine  Origin  of 
the  Bible  (1875) ;  a  Companion  to  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament  (1885). 

CKAMTtWBS,  W(A8HIN0TOW)  iBvinQ  (18S6- 
).  An  American  naval  officer,  bom  in 
Kin^don,  N.  Y.  He  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in  1876,  served  on  vari- 
ous vessels,  and  in  1883  was  appointed  to  serv- 
ice in  the  office  of  naval  intelligence.  During 
1884  he  was  a  member  of  the  Greely  reli^ 
expedition  and  was  engaged  in  the  special  sur- 
vey of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Route.  Thereafter 
in  succession  he  served  in  the  office  of  naval  in- 
telligence, at  the  Naval  War  College,  as  inspec- 
tor of  ordnance  at  sea,  and  at  the  naval  torpedo 
station.  In  1907-09  he  was  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance  and  in  1909-11  assistant  to  the  aid 
for  material.  After  that  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  developmoit  of  aviation  in  the  Bureau  ffif 
Navigation. 
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CHAKBBBS,  William  (1800-83).  A  Scot^ 
tish  publiBher  and  author,  elder  brother  of  Rob- 
ert Chambers.  He  was  born  at  Peeblea  and 
when  19  jears  old  began  business  as  a  book- 
seller in  Edinburgh.  Between  1826  and  1830  he 
wrote  the  Book  of  Scotland  and,  jointly  with 
his  brother,  the  (kuntteer  of  Seotlamd.  Mm  yai- 
tore,  CAom^flrs**  Bdmburgh  Journal,  ms  a  sue- 
cesa  from  the  first.  The  two  brothert  estab- 
lished in  18S2  the  firm  of  W.  ft  R.  Chambers, 
thereafter  writing,  editing,  and  printing  Tari- 
oos  popular  and  notable  works,  including  their 
10-Tolume  Cyclopadia  ( 1869-68 ) .  William 
Chambers  wrote  independently,  among  other 
books,  Thmga  m  they  Are  in  America  Jthe  re- 
mit of  •  Tidt  to  the  United  States  in  1863). 
He  was  Lmrd  Provost  of  E^nbnnh  in  1866-69, 
and  in  1872  the  University  of  ^inbnr^  con- 
ferred iqwn  him  the  degree  of  LUD.,  in  recog- 
nition, especially,  of  his  services  in  improving 
the  older  part  of  the  city.  He  died  May  20, 
1883,  and  Robkbt  Chambkbs  (1832-88),  eldest 
son  of  the  Robert  Chambers  named  above,  be- 
came  editor  of  the  Journal  and  head  of  the  firm. 
On  his  death,  in  1888,  he  was  in  tnm  snooeeded 
by  his  son,  Cublbs  Edvabd  Stuabt  Chahbbs 
(1859-  ),  who  is  also  a  well-known  editor. 
Consult  Chambers,  Memoir  of  W.  and  R,  Oham- 
hera  (Edinburgh,  1872;  13th  ed.,  with  addi- 
tions, 1884). 

CHAHBSBS,  Sib  Wnxuu  (1726-96).  An 
English  architect.  He  was  bom  in  Stockholm, 
but  was  brought  to  England  in  his  infancy.  In 
his  youth,  as  a  supercargo  in  the  service  of  the 
Swedish  East  India  Company,  he  made  a  voyage 
to  China,  and  there  produced  sketches,  which 
were  published  under  the  title  Deaigna  for  CM* 
fiese  BttUdinga.  At  the  age  of  18  he  left  the  sea 
and  studied  architecture  in  Italy  and  Paris.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1765  and  became  the  fore- 
most living  En^ish  architect,  continuing  the  prop- 
aganda for  the  Palladian  style  b^un  by  Inigo 
Jwes.  His  masterpiece  is  the  remodeling  of 
Somerset  House  in  1776.  He  also  designed  build* 
logs  for  Eew  Gardens,  the  pagoda  among  them. 
He  wrote  several  boito,  including  a  Diaaertation 
on  Oriental  Gardening,  in  which  he  praised  ex- 
travagantly the  Chinese  artificial  system  of  lay- 
ing out  grounds.  The  book  called  forfli  several 
keen  satires,  of  which  the  most  widely  circulated 
was  An  Heroic  Epiatle  to  Sir  WiUiam  Vhatnbera, 

{irobably  written  by  William  Mason.  It  is  said 
hat  Horace  Walpole  had  a  hand  in  it  also. 
Chamber^s  hu^  r^ntation  as  a  writer  rests 
nptm  his  stanwd  work  for  elaasio  architecture, 
A  Treatiae  on  the  Decorative  Part  of  Ciml  Ar- 
cMtecture,  which  exercised  a  potent  influence  on 
the  architecture  of  his  time.  He  was  created 
Knight  of  the  Polar  Star  by  the  King  of  Sweden 
(1771),  and  George  III  permitted  mm  to  use 
his  title  in  England. 

CW  A  HTBEEgmTmO.  A  boroufi^  and  the 
etnm^  seat  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  52  miles  by 
rail  southwest  of  Harrisburg,  on  the  Cumberland 
Valley  and  the  Western  Maryland  railroads,  and 
on  Conococbeague  Creek  (Map:  Pennsylvania, 
F  8).  It  is  finely  situated  in  the  broad  Cum- 
berland valley  and  in  a  populous  and  weU-cuItt* 
vated  region.  Cbambersburg  is  the  seat  of  Wil- 
son Coll^  (Presbyterian)  for  women,  organ- 
ized 1870;  Penn  Hall  Preparatory  School  for 
girli;  and  it  has  a  small  wurthouse,  hospital, 
children's  home,  old  people's  home,  public  library, 
mcBunria]  fountain,  and  many  handsome  churches, 
while  In  the  vicinity  are  Wolf  Idike,  Mont  Altc^ 
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and  several  parks.  There  are  manufaetores  of 
hosiery,  flour,  furniture,  wool,  dresses,  paper, 
iron,  milling  machinery,  engines,  boilers,  soap, 
steam  and  nydraulic  machinery,  iron  ctistings, 
silk,  ice,  and  condensed  milk;  and  the  shops  of 
the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  are  situated 
here.  The  city  owns  ahd  operates  ite  water  works 
and  electric  Ught  plant.  Its  government  has  its 
source  in  special  acta  of  the  State  Legislature, 
which  provide  for  a  chief  burgess,  elected  every 
three  years,  and  a  borough  council.  Pop.,  1890, 
7863;  1900,  8864;  1910,  11,800. 

Cbambersburg  was  first  settled  (in  1730)  by 
Benjamin  Chambers,  an  immigrant  from  IreUind, 
and  was  for  many  years  called  "Falling  Spring." 
It  was  ittoorporated  in  1803.  On  JxHw  SO,  1864, 
the  Confederate  General  McCaualand  burned  the 
town  in  default  of  the  payment  of  a  ransom  of 
$100,000.  It  was  entirely  rebuilt  after  the  war. 
Consult  Hiatory  of  Franklin  County  (Chicago, 
1687). 

OEAKBEBTDT,  shfiir'ber'tfiN^  A  red  wine« 
of  Burgundy,  whiclk  is  famous  for  having  be^ 
a  favorite  with  both  Louis  XIV  and  Napole<Hi. 
The  grape  is  grown  <m  the  hills  near  Dijtm,  uid 
the  vineyard  (Chambertitt)  is  divided  anumg 
several  proprietora.   See  WmB. 

CEAXBBBT,  shAuliAW.  He  capital  of 
the  Department  of  Savoie,  France,  situated  in  an 
elevatf^  valley  about  6  miles  south  of  Lake 
Bourget,  at  an  elevation  of  over  800  feet  (Map: 
France,  S.,  K  3).  It  is  not  a  modem  ciiy,  and 
most  of  its  sheets  are  flanked  by  old  and  gloomy 
bnlldings.  It  contains  a  cathedral  dating  from 
the  flfteenUi  oentory  and  a  nund>er  of  interest- 
ing old  churches.  The  castle  of  the  dnkee  of 
Savoie,  which  was  repeatedly  demolished  by  flre, 
has  been  restored,  and  is  now  used  by  the  ad- 
ministrative authorities  of  the  department. 
There  are  also  a  museum,  a  fine  library  of  40,000 
volumes,  a  number  of  institutions  for  higher 
and  secondary  educati(m,  and  a  theatre.  The 
chief  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  lace, 
silk  fiibries,  leather,  soap,  paper.  Pop.  (com- 
mune), 1901,  22,108;  I91I,  22,968. 

COAXBWZL  A  river  of  Africa,  one  of  tiie 
head  streams  of  the  Congo  (Map:  Congo  Free 
State,  F  6) .  It  rises  in  the  plat^u  between  the 
lakes  of  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa  and,  flowing 
southwest,  enters  Lake  Bangweolo  In  the  w^ 
season,  but  during  the  dry  season  skirts  the 
southern  borda  oi  the  shrunken  lake  and  flows 
directly  into  the  Luapula  River. 

CEAHBIQES,  sh&Na>«zh^  Mabtot  <t-1632). 
A  French  architect  of  the  late  Gothic  period.  He 
built  parts  of  three  of  the  finest  cathedrals  in 
IVance — Sena  (transept,  1494;  portals,  1601- 
13),  Troyes  (facade,  1602),  and  Beauvais  (tran- 
sept, 1500-32)— and  was  one  of  the  few  really 

great  architects  of  his  a^.  His  son,  Piebbe 
HAUBiOES,  besides  assisting  his  father,  took 
part  in  the  building  of  the  HOtel  de  Ville  in 
Paris  (1533-34),  with  Domenico  da  Cortona 
(Bogador),  and  of  the  Chateau  de  Fontainebleau 
(1S38),  but  his  claim  to  originality  rests  on  the 
remarkable  Chftteau  de  ^iot-Germain,  near 
Paris,  which  stands  between  the  Gothic  and 
Classic  styles,  and  between  Feudal  and  Renais- 
sance castles,  in  a  style  peculiar  to  itself. 

CBAM'BLISS,  Chabi^  Edwabd  (1871- 
).  An  American  entomologist,  bom  at  Pe- 
tershuxib  Va.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univerrity 
of  TomeBsee,  where  from  1894  to  1900  he  was 
an  instructor  in  zoQlogy  and  entomology,  acting 
at  the  same  time  as  entomolp^t  of  the  Tra- 
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nessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Sub' 
sequently  he  was  State  entomologist  of  Ten- 
nessee, associate  professor  of  zoology  and  ento- 
mology at  Clemaon  Coll^,  and  State  ento- 
mol^st  of  Sooth  Carolina.  In  1908  he  toide 
chai^  of  the  rioe  inveetigationa  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  published 
A  Preliminarif  Report  on  Rice-Orowing  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  (1912),  a  bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

CHAMBLY  (shIlNW)  BtVEB.  See  Riche- 
lieu. 

CHAMBOBD,  shftK'bOr'.  A  celebrated  eastiie 
of  the  Renaissance  in  France.  It  is  situated  in 
the  D^rtment  of  Loir-et-Cher,  about  12  miles 
east  of  Bk>is,  in  the  midst  of  a  park  21  miles 
in  drcumference.  It  was  begun  by  Francis  I 
in  1626,  and  was  eonlinued  by  his  successors  of 
the  houses  of  Valois  and  Bourbon.  The  building 
marks  the  transition  between  the  fortified  castle 
and  the  Italian  palace,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
«Tast  number  of  turrets,  minarets,  and  cones. 
The  most  prominent  features  of  the  structure 
are  its  six  round  towers,  each  60  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  i^ble  spiral  staircase  in  the  central 
tower  is  so  contrived  that  persons  ascending  and 
descending  may  pass  each  other  without  meet- 
ing. The  castle,  which  contains  440  chambers, 
was  the  residence  of  Francis  I,  Henri  II,  and 
Louis  XIV,  and  the  scene  of  the  first  presenta- 
tion of  MoIi£re's  Bourgeois  gentilkomme.  Among 
the  other  occupants  of  Chunbord  were  Marshu 
Saxe,  Stanislas  Leszcqmski,  King  of  Poland, 
and  Marshal  Bertiiier,  upon  whom  it  was  be- 
stowed by  Napolecm.  In  1821  it  was  bought 
fr<»n  Berthier's  widow  by  a  number  of  legiti- 
mists and  presented  to  the  infant  Due  de  Bor- 
deaux, who  was  afterward  known  as  the  Comta 
de  Chambord.  The  possession  of  this  celebrated 
cbflteau  was  passed  on  by  bequest  to  the  Parma 
family  in  1883.  Consult  MUlot,  Lea  cMteoiuD 
hiatoriquea:  Chambord  (Paris,  1875). 

GHAMBOBD,  Henbi  Chableb  FmiHNAns 
Mabib  Dieddoxn£  d'Abtoib,  Due  DE  BoBDsaux, 
COHTK  DB  (1820-83).  A  Bourbon  claimant  to 
the  I^rencb  throne.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Duo 
de  Berry,  who  was  murdered  by  Louvel  on  Feb. 
13,  1820,  and  the  grandson  of  Charles  X.  Seven 
months  after  the  death  of  the  Due  de  Berry,  who 
was  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  of  France, 
his  widow  «tve  birth  to  a  prince,  who  received 
the  title  of  Due  de  Bordeaux — ^that  of  count,  by 
whidi  hs  was  subsequentlly  known,  being  derived 
frran  the  castle  of  Chambord  (q.T.),  presented 
to  him  at  his  christening.  He  was  baptized  amid 
circumstances  of  great  pomp,  witii  water  brought 
by  Chateaubriand  from  the  river  Jordan,  and 
received  the  appellation  of  I'enfant  du  miracle. 
Chambord  was  chosen  by  Charles  X  to  succeed 
him  when,  in  1830,  he  abdicated  the  French 
throne;  and  at  the  death  of  Charles  the  Le^ti- 
mists  proclaimed  Chambord  King.  In  1839  the 
Prince  visited  Italy,  accompanied  by  his  mother, 
and  was  received  by  the  petty  courts  with  great 
distinction.  After  the  death  of  the  Due  d'Aogou- 
teme,  in  1844,  the  heads  of  the  different  factions  of 
L^itimists  met  in  London  to  pay  their  united 
homage,  and  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  made  a  "pil- 

frimage  to  Belgrave  Square"  to  receive  it.  In 
846  he  married  a  sister  of  the  Due  de  Modena, 
who  had  never  acknowledged  the  monarchy  of 
July.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  many  iJegit- 
imists  were  returned  to  the  National  Assembly, 
and  in  1860  the  Comte  de  Chambord  appeared 
at  Wiesbaden,  whore  a  congress  of  his  -aAierents 


assembled  to  consult  as  to  their  future  policy. 
As  the  Comte  de  Chambord  was  without  heirs, 
a  union  of  the  partisans  of  the  elder  Bourbons 
with  the  Orleanists  was  effected,  but  no  attempts 
were  made  to  cany  out  the  arrangement  After 
the  fall  of  Napolem  III,  in  1S70,  repeated  at- 
tempts were  again  made  to  ^eet  a  coalition  be- 
tween the  supporters  of  the  Bourbons  and  the 
Orleanist  claims;  but  whatever  chance  there 
might  have  been  for  a  royal  restoration  diving 
the  troubled  days  of  the  Third  Republic  before 
1880  was  mined  by  the  Comte  de  Chambord's 
obstinate  refusal  to  abandon  his  extreme  Legit- 
imist views,  which  he  ured  more  than  once  in 
"royal"  proclamations.  He  died  at  Frohsdorf, 
in  Lower  Austria,  which  liad  been  his  residence 
for  many  years,  Aug.  24,  1883. 

CHAJIBBE  ABDEMTE,  sh&N'brftr'd&Nt' 
(fiery  room).  A  tribunal  established  by  Fran- 
cis I  in  1.'>3S  for  the  trial  and  execution  of  here- 
tics apprehended  by  the  Inquisition,  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  manner  of  execution,  which 
was  chiefly  by  burning.  It  flourisfaed  during  the 
civil  wars  and  tiie  time  of  the  League,  but  sank 
into  abeyance  under  the  early  Bourbons.  Louis 
XIV,  however,  employed  it  in  the  investigation 
of  the  numerous  reports  of  poisoning  that  fol- 
lowed the  apprehension  of  the  Marquise  de  Brin- 
villiers  (q.v.).  It  was  discovered  toat  a  certain 
hag  named  La  Voisin,  posing  as  a  sorceress,  had 
be^  driving  a  lively  trade  in  poisons — "succes- 
doa  powders,"  fkey  were  called — with  such  as 
were  afflicted  with  superfluous  husbands,  fathers, 
or  rival  heirs.  Many  persons  of  the  highest 
court  circles,  the  Marshal  Liixembourg  among 
them,  were  summoned  before  the  tribunal,  but 
the  affair  ended  with  the  execution  of  the  sor- 
ceress only,  in  1680.  With  this  the  Chambre 
Ardente  ceased  its  activity.  Consult  Weiss,  La 
ehamhre  ardente  (Paris,  1889),  and  Ravaisson, 
Archives  de  la  Bastille  (Paris,  1866-84). 

CHAMBBE  DES  D£PTIT£S,  eb&n'bx'  dft 
Ok'fft'W.  The  building  in  Paris  in  which  the 
sessions  of  the  French  Legislature  are  held.  It 
is  called  also  "Palais  du  Corps  L^islatif  and 
"Palais  Bourbon,"  and  was  built  in  1722  for  the 
Duchess  of  Bourbon,  becoming  national  property 
in  1790.  It  fronts  the  Seine  opposite  the  Pont 
de  la  Concorde.  The  style  is  that  of  a  Greek 
temple,  with  12  Corinthian  columns.  The  steps 
and  fa^^e  are  ornamented  with  statues  and 
reliefs.     

CHAHBBB  INTBOirVABLE,  shOv'br&N'- 
trlR^v&'bl'.  The  name  given  to  a  packed  assem- 
bly of  deputies  in  France  which  sat  from  Octo- 
ber, 1815,  to  April,  1816.  The  epithet  (meaning 
"chamber  whose  like  cannot  be  found")  origi- 
nated with  Louis  XVIII,  by  whom,  after  his 
restoration,  this  chamber  had  been  summoned, 
Louis,  no  doubt,  used  the  term  ironically,  for  he 
realized  the  injury  which  was  sustained  by  his 
cause  through  the  fanaticism  of  these  deputies; 
but  th^,  for  the  moat  part  accepted  the  name 
seriously  as  a  compliment.  The  former  chamber, 
which  had  shown  much  moderation,  had  been 
dissolved  under  the  influence  of  the  court  party, 
and  the  ministry,  led  by  Talleyrand,  had  exerted 
itself  to  procure  the  election  of  a  submissive 
chamber.  The  ultra-Royalists  were  for  a  time 
in  the  ascendant.  The  number  of  the  deputies 
was  arbitrarily  raised  from  259  to  392,  and 
many  of  the  elections,  especially  in  the  south, 
took  place  under,  the  supervision  of  the  parti- 
sans of  reaction  or  of  foreign  troops.  At  tiie 
elections  in  Ntmes  more  than  100  persons  were 
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killed  by  the  Royalist  buids.  At  last,  <m  Octo- 
ber 7,  the  King  opened  the  chamber,  on  which  he 
enjoined  quiet  and  moderation;  but  when,  in  one 
of  the  first  sittings,  Boyer  d'Argenson  asked 
for  the  intenrention  of  the  chamber  in  behalf  of 
the  Protestants,  who  were  being  slaughtered  in 
the  south  by  the  ultra-Royalist  uinds,  the 
speaker  was  called  to  order,  and  the  chamber 
fifHu  that  time  oeased  to  obaerve  any  bounds 
or  modontton.  The  fanatical  legislation  that 
followed  inspired  the  ministers,  ue  King,  and 
eqtecially  tiie  Emperor  Alexander,  with  ^  much 
aTersion  and  fear  that  the  chamber  was  dis* 
solved  on  April  5,  1816,  an  event  which  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  rejoicing.  The  electoral 
law  of  Feb.  5,  1817,  prevented  the  return  of  a 
similar  chamber,  and  it  was  only  by  the  modi- 
fled  electoral  law  of  1820  that  ultrm-royalism 
regained  a  predominating  influence  in  the  Par- 
liament. See  Whitb  TBsbw. 

GEAXBUBXT,  ehSm-b99^.  A  species  of 
papaw  (q.v.),  native  of  Brazil. 

CHAJCEOK,  shft-mBk'  (BraaU).  The  coaita. 
See  SPlMn  MONKET. 

OBAXELBOS,  kA-m6n«-1ln  (Lat.  ehameOeon, 
Ok.  x<M^X^vv,  ohamaitedn,  trom  x<M^>  chamai, 
<«  the  ground  +  \4uv,  leOttt  lion).  An  African 
lizard  of  the  family  Cfaamfeleontida,  of  very 
peculiar  form  and  structure,  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  order  LacertiUa.  The  body  is  much 
ecMupreesed,  the  dorsal  line  sharpi  in  tome  of  the 
•pedes  rising  into  an  elevated  txett;  the  bock  (rf 
tne  head  is  also  elevated  into  a  sort  of  cone. 
The  neck  is  very  short  and  does  not  admit  of  the 
head  beins^  turned,  for  which,  however,  com- 
pensation is  found  in  the  remarkable  powers  of 
motion  possessed  by  the  large,  prominent  eyes, 
which  move  independently  of  one  another  and 
are  covered  with  a  membrane  pierced  only  with 
•  small  hole  for  the  piq>il  to  loolc  through.  There 
are  no  external  ears.  Tlie  akin  is  not  covered 
with  scales,  but,  like  shagreen,  is  rough  with 
granules.  The  legs  raise  the  body  rather  higher 
than  in  most  of  the  saurians;  the  toes,  both  of 
the  fore  and  hind  feet,  are  divided  into  two  sets 
— one  directed  forward  and  the  other  backward 
— BO  that  each  foot  has  the  power  of  grasping 
like  »  hand.  The  tail  is  long  and  prehensile. 
The  hmgs  are  very  lai^  and  are  connected  witii 
air  edle  that  lie  anumg  the  mnsoles  and  boieath 
tiie  skin,  so  that  the  animal  has  a  remarkable 

rrer  of  inflating  itself  with  air.  The  tongue 
remarkably  extensile  and  is  the  organ  by 
which  the  animal  seizes  the  insects  which  con- 
stitute its  food,  being  darted  at  them  with  un- 
erring aim,  while  a  viscous  saliva  causes  them 
to  acQiere  to  it,  and  they  are  carried  with  it 
into  the  month.  For  lllnatration  of  tiie  chame- 
leon's metiiod  of  catching  insects,  see  the  article 
Ijzabd. 

The  chameleons  aie  slow  in  their  movements, 
except  those  of  the  eyes  and  the  tongue,  and 
remain  long  fixed  in  one  spot,  awaiting  the 
approach  of  insects,  which  they  seize  on  their 
coming  within  reach.  They  all  live  among  the 
branches  of  trees,  but  lay  their  large  eggs  (10 
or  12)  under  leaves  on  the  ground.  Their  power 
of  fasting  is  great  and,  along  with  their  gulping 
of  air,  gave  nse  to  the  fable,  current  amon^  the 
ancients  and  until  recent  times,  of  their  living 
on  air,  and  led  to  other  fables  and  to  their 
ancient  use  in  medicine.  Their  celebrated  power 
of  changing  color  is  not  equally  fabulous,  and 
may  be  jueA  to  render  the  animal  less  easy  of 
observation,  by  assimilating  it  to  the  color  of 


surrounding  objects.  It  may  AvpeaA  ia  part  on 
the  action  of  light;  it  is  certainly  connected 
with  the  fear  and  other  passions  of  the  creature. 
Uilne-Edwards  has  discovered  that  it  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  two  differently  colored 
latere  of  pigment  underneath  a  transparent 
skin.  Both  may  show  simultaneously,  or  blend, 
or  one  may  replace  the  other.  This  power  of 
changing  color  la  possessed  by  aaan  linrds  and 
is  «cp£ined  more  fully  under  Meuohbobib. 
One  species  (Chamceleon  vulgarit)  is  found  wild 
a^on^  the  European  shore  of  the  Ifediterranean 
and  IS  often  made  captive. 

American  Chameleons  are  the  small,  slender 
lizards  of  the  iguanid  genus  AnoUa,  very  com- 
mon throughout  tropical  America  and  repre- 
sented  in  the  southern  United  States  by  a  single 
•pecies  (Anolia  carotUmttia) ,  (tften  also  calbd 
''scorpion."  It  Is  S  to  3%  inches  long  in  body, 
with  a  tail  6  to  6  inches  long.  Below  it  is 
white,  above  emerald  green,  or  the  color  of  any 
natural  object  upon  which  It  rests.  Beneath  the 
capacious  mouth  is  a  large  dewlap,  which  "can 
be  vertically  expanded  like  a  fan,  when  it  is  of  a 
deep<red  shade,  or  may  be  retracted  so  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible."  They  are  extremely  active 
during  the  warm  hours  of  the  day,  and  extremely 
amusing  aa  they  dart  watd  scramble  about  bushes, 
rocks,  or  builduigs  in  search  of  insects,  of  which 
they  destroy  a  vast  number.  In  Jamaica  and 
the  Antilles  they  are  often  household  pets.  A 
closely  allied  tropical  species  is  illustrated  on 
the  Colored  Plate  of  Lizaeds.  Consult  Parker 
and  Starratt,  "The  Effect  of  Heat  on  the  Color 
Changes  in  the  Skin  of  Anolls  Carolinensis," 
Prooeedmgg,  Amerioon  Academy  of  Art»  and 
Boiencet,  vol.  xl.  No.  10  (Boston,  1904). 

CHAXELSOK.  A  soutiiau  oonstellatioa 
within  the  Antarctic  polar  circle. 

OBAJEFEB  (OF.  ohamfrem,  chamfrain,  of 
uncertain  origin).  In  architecture,  an  angle  or 
arris  which  is  obliquely  beveled  or  cut  off  is  said 
to  be  chamfered.  The  chamfer  is  sometimes  a 
concave  or  hollow  chamfer;  when  it  does  not  ex- 
tend over  the  entire  length  of  the  arris,  it  is 
called  a  stopped  chamfer.  It  was  most  used  in 
mediaval  arehiteeture,  and  in  Gotiiic  bnildingi 
it  is  greatly  varied  and  decorated.  It  is  fre- 
quently emploj^ad  in  modem  architectural 
woodwork. 

CEAKFO&T,  •han'fOr',  SteABTDEN  Rooh 
Nicolas  (1741-64).  A  French  epigrammatist, 
the  best  taDcer  and  raconteur  of  nis  generation 
in  France.  He  was  bom  in  Anvergne,  an  ille- 
gitimate child,  was  educated  on  a  Bcholarship  in 
Paris,  and  achieved  a  distinction  in  classical 
studies  that  led  him  in  afteryears  to  write, 
"What  I  learned  I  have  forgotten.  The  little 
that  I  do  know  I  have  guessed."  He  left  school 
to  become  an  abb^,  "a  costume,  not  a  pnrfes- 
sion,"  he  said,  adding  when  offered  a  benefice 
that  he  "preferred  honor  to  hcmors."  For  the 
moment,  however,  he  got  neither.  Booksellers 
declined  his  books,  and  for  a  year  he  lived  by 
writing  other  people's  sermons  and  on  chance 
joum^stic  cramlM.  Then  he  won  an  academic 
prize  and  became  the  fashimi  in  the  literary 
salons,  where  he  led  a  life  of  gallantiry  from 
which  he  had  presently  to  seek  rest  and  recuper- 
ation at  Spa  and  elsewhere.  Returning,  he 
wrote  a  successful  drama,  Im  jeune  Indienne 
( 1764 ) .  He  made  a  living — scanty,  to  be  sure — 
more  by  his  tongue  than  by  his  pen,  paying  for 
his  entertainment  by  the  diversion  that  he  gave 
to  his  hosts,  especially  Madame  HelvMius,  and 
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Cbabuoii,  who  refligned  to  him  a  pemrion  of 
1200  livrea  on  ttie  lieroure  de  France.  Occa- 
sicoMJ^  he  won  academic  prizea,  afi  by  his 
eulogies  on  Moli^re  and  La  Fontaine.  But  with 
every  epigram  his  reputation  grew.  The  King 
added  1200  livree  to  his  pension,  and  the  Prince 
de  Condi  made  him  his  secretary,  a  post  that 
he  found  nnc<agenial  to  his  B<Jtemianisin.  He 
withdrew  to  AntrenU  and  married  a  clever 
woman  of  48,  who  died  months  after.  Then 
he  went  to  Holland,  hut  returned  to  accept  a 
seat  in  the  Academy  in  1781.  An  unfortunate 
and  mysterious  love  affair  soon  made  him  quit 
the  court  forever;  but  he  gathered  about  him  at 
the  house  of  H.  de  Vaudreoil  a  congenial  circle, 
which  included  Mirabeau  (q.v.),  whom  Chamfort 
helped  with  his  orations.  He  worked  actively 
for  the  Rerohitiai  witii  tongue  and  pen,  for  a 
time  as  seeretluT  of  the  Jaeobln  Club  and  as 
street  orator.  He  was  among  the  stormers  of 
the  Bastille.  But,  with  the  fall  of  the  Girondists, 
his  political  life  ended,  and  liis  criticisms  of  the 
Terrorists  soon  made  them  anxious  to  silence 
his  bitter  tongue  with  the  guillotine.  This  he 
escaped  by  suicide  with  dagger  and  pistol.  He 
did  not  <Ue  immediately,  however,  but  lived  to 
baqnieath  to  the  wwld  two  final  epigrams.  *^ 
deelare,"  he  dictated— and  signed  the  declara- 
tion with  his  blood  before  the  police  who  came 
to  armt  him — "that  I  wished  to  die  free  ratber 
than  be  led  slave  to  prison."  To  the  AhM  Sieyta, 
who  owed  his  political  foHune  to  Chamfort's 
epigram  on  the  Third  Estate,  "It  is  everything 
and  has  nothing,"  he  said,  as  liis  last  word,  "I 
am  going  at  last  from  a  world  where  the  heart 
must  eitner  break  or  tan  to  bronze.'*  No  writ- 
ing of  Chamfort's  is  worUi  recalling  save  his 
umortsms  (Jfoejmes  et  petuSea),  which,  after 
those  of  La  Bochefoucanld,  are  the  keenrat,  the 
most  indslTe,  and  the  most  pregnantly  cynical 
ia  modem  literature.  They  are  restrained  in 
utterance,  violent  in  implication,  subtle  in  man- 
ner, iconoclastic  in  effect.  Chamforfs  (Eworea 
computet  is  in  S  vols.  (1824-^);  a  selection 
from  his  writings  appeared  as  Wnvrea  de  OAont* 
fort  (1852).  with  a  oitieal  preface  by  Houssaye. 
In  1879  appeared  <Bvvret  olboM*  (2  vols.), 
with  prefoce  and  notes  1^  M.  de  Lescmra.  Con- 
sult Sainte-Benre,  Oaueeriea  du  Utndi,  vol.  iv 
<Paris,  1867-62),  and  Pelisson,  Chamfort,  Etude 
•ur  so  OM,  9on  oaraet^e  et  sea  iorite  (Paris, 

1896).    See  Epiqeam.   

OEAlOrBON,  chftm'fron,  or  CKAlCFBAm', 
ehftm'frdn  (Fr.  ohanfrein,  of  uncertain  ori^n). 
A  frontlet  of  metal,  forming  part  of  the  armor 
worn  by  a  charger  in  late  medlKval  times.  It 

?>roteeted  the  fwehead,  ms,  and  nostrils,  and  wm 
requently  provided  with  a  projecting  spike.  It 
came  into  use  about  the  beginning  of  the  four* 
teenth  century.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the 
chamfron  was  sometimes  adorned  with  precious 
metals  and  became  an  object  of  great  cost.  To 
prevent  shying  in  tourneys,  the  chamfron  was 
often  made  so  that  the  horse  could  see  nothing  in 
front  of  him.   See  illustration  under  Gataiat. 

OHAXIDA,  k&ml-ds  (Neo-Lat  n<an.  pi., 
from  Gk.  x<^wv,  dhainem,  to  gape).  A  group  of 
curious  marine  Pelecypoda,  allied  to  the  genus 
Cardita,  and  having  shells  with  unequal  valves, 
that  exhibit  a  tendency  to  spiral  develc^ment  of 
the  beaks.  In  the  recent  forms  and  many  of  the 
fossil  representatives,  which  are  far  more  nu- 
merous than  those  now  living;,  one  of  the  valves 
is  attached  to  some  supporting  object  by  direct 
wmoitatica  of  the  outer  mil  of  uie  valve,  and 
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there  is  usually  a  considerable  thickness  of  the 
shell  wall  of  this  valve.  The  only  living  genus, 
Ohama,  is  less  different  from  the  normal  clam 
form,  as  seen  in  Cardita,  than  are  its  numerous 
fossil  relatives  from  the  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary 
rocks.  Chama  has  a  shell  of  which  the  larger 
(attached)  rain  is  eonT«x  with  a  scnnewhat 
spiral  nonelerated  beak,  and  a  smaller  spiral 
flattened  valve  that  su^ests  a  lid  for  the  larger 
one,  which  latter  contains  in  its  cavity  the 
bulk  of  the  animal.  This  genus,  with  about  5S 
living  species,  is  found  abundantly  in  warm  seas, 
especially  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
where  its  shells  are  common  on  coral  reefs,  fas- 
tened into  the  cavities  of  the  cwal  masses.  Fossil 
species  of  OAomo,  little  differait  from  tba  mod- 
em forms,  are  found  first  in  the  Cretaceous 
rocks,  and  the  genus  attained  its  maximum  in 
the  Eocene,  when  it  was  quite  abundant  in  the 
European  Mediterranean  Sea  of  that  period. 
The  related  fossil  genera,  found  in  the  Mesosoic 
rocks,  present  some  curious  forms,  due  to  ex- 
treme inequality  or  to  spiral  extension  of  the 
beaks  of  the  valves.  Diceraa,  of  the  Upper  Jura, 
has  the  two  valves  of  slightly  unequal  size,  with 
their  beaks  twisted  spirally  outward,  so  that 
tiwy  resemble  a  pair  of  ram's  homs.  Requienia, 
ot  the  Cretaceous,  resembles  a  turreted  gastro- 
pod with  the  aperture  of  it«  spirally  rolled 
larger  (left)  valve  closed  by  the  onerculnm-like 
flattened  right  valve.  Other  allied  genera  a» 
JfoNopIeuro,  Caprina,  etc,  all  from  the  Cre- 
taceous rocks.  For  description  of  similar  and 
closely  allied,  though  even  more  aberrant,  fossil 
pelecypods,  see  the-artides  on  Hiffubeibs;  and, 
for  illustrmtionB,  see  Buksta 

CSJJCnEB,  shA-mBK,  FlBDAiOK  (1796-1870). 
An  English  novelist.  He  was  bom  hi  Ixtndon, 
entered  the  navy  in  1800,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  American  War  of  1812.  He  retired  in 
1833  and  was  promoted  captain  in  18S6.  The 
success  of  Marryat  in  depicting  sea  life  led 
Chamier  to  enter  the  same  field,  in  which  he 
was  not  without  success,  thou^  in  inventi<Hi 
and  humor  he  falls  short  of  his  model.  His  best 
nHuanees  are:  Be»  Brace  (1835) ;  TKe  Arethum 
(1830) ;  Life  of  a  aaiior  (1837) ;  Jack  Adamt* 
(1838);  Tom  BowUng  (1841);  Jade  MaleoUn't 
Log  (1846).  All  of  his  novels  have  been  trans* 
lated  into  German.  He  also  wrote  a  Review  of 
the  French  Revolution  of  18^8  (1849),  in  which 
he  gives  a  prejudiced  Tiew  d  some  of  tiie  promi* 
nent  actors. 

CBAMnrASX,  shfc'mfi'nid',  CAoiuc  LoDisi 
StAphanib  (1861-  ).  A  French  composer, 
bom  in  Paris.  She  studied  under  Le  Conpp^, 
Savard,  Marstck,  and  Godard,  and  made  her 
dibut  as  a  pianist  when  18.  Her  compositions 
at  one  time  enjoyed  great  popularity,  because 
of  their  melodiousness  and  piquant  rhythm. 
For  a  time  she  was  vastly  overrated.  Although 
her  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1908  proved 
very  successful  for  the  moment,  she  failed  to 
regain  her  hold  on  the  musical  public  Among 
her  best-known  instrumental  pieces  are:  La 
Uaonjera  (The  Flatterer*) ;  Pat  dee  amphoree; 
Pa*  dee  icharpee  ('Scarf  Dance*) ;  Aw  matin 
for  two  pianos;  OatlirhoB,  a  ballet  mnphony 
performed  first  In  1888  in  Marseilles;  Lee  ama- 
zones,  a  lyric  symphony;  two  suites  for  orches- 
tra; a  concert-stflck  for  piano  and  orchestra. 
Her  songs  also  were  formerly  in  great  vogue. 

CHAMISO,  ohfr-mfi'sO.  A  plant  of  the  order 
Boeacese.  See  Colored  Plate  of  Gaufobnu 
Shbxibs. 
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CHAKZSSO,     abi-iiita'8&,    AimnBT  ton 

(1781-1838).  An  eminent  German  poei  and 
natnralist.  Although  born  in  Champagne, 
France,  be  in  childhood  shared  the  exile  of  his 
parents,  fleeing  from  the  terrors  of  the  French 
Revolution.  In  1796  he  became  a  page  of  the 
Queen  of  Prussia,  and  though  his  parents  after- 
ward returned  to  France,  education  bad  made 
Oennanr  more  congenial  to  his  poetic  nature 
And  he  identified  himself  wholly  with  his  adopted 
country.  In  1798  he  entered  the  army  as  ensign 
and  in  1801  became  lieutenant.  He  showed  his 
interest  in  the  military  calling  by  two  technical 
treatises  published  in  1798  and  1799.  Already 
he  had  jomed  a  romantic  brotherhood,  which  in- 
cluded several  ^oung  men  destined  to  fame, 
Vamhagen,  Hitzig,  De  la  Motte-Fouqui,  and 
others.  He  studied  Homer  diligently,  translated 
much  into  Oerman,  and  in  1803  essayed  a  Fait**, 
the  only  one  of  his  early  poems  preserved  in  his 
WorkM,  He  also  cooperated  as  editor  of  the 
Muaenalmanach  (1804-07).  In  1806  he  resigned 
bom  the  army  and  went  to  France,  hoping  to 
secure  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  gynmasium 
at  Napoltonville;  disappointed  in  this,  he  spent 
several  years  in  futile  and  discontented  Bohe- 
mian wanderings.  'Hie  was  in  France  anin  in 
1810,  whoi  he  undertone  to  turn  into  French 
Sdil^l's  noted  Lecturea  on  Art  and  Ltferaturs, 
staying  with  him  and  Madame  de  StaSl  at  Chan- 
mont,  and  later  following  her  to  Coppet,  where 
her  relations  with  Jean  de  Rocca  brought  him 
to  his  senses.  Here  he  b^^n  to  study  botany 
under  Aug.  de  StaSl,  and  in  18 12  he  matricu- 
lated as  a  student  of  medicine  in  Berlin.  In  the 
next  year,  during  the  War  of  Liberation,  he  re- 
tired to  Kunersdorf,  and  while  there  wrote  his 
most  noteworthy  prose  woric,  Petar  8ohl«mihl, 
a  wratderftal  tale  of  the  loss  of  a  shadow  by  com- 
pact with  the  devil — an  idea  familiar  to  folk- 
lore and  already  developed  by  Goethe  in  his 
MSrchm,  and  by  KSmer  in  his  Teufei  von  Bala- 
ffiOMco,  but  here  given  its  enduring  and  classic 
form.  He  took  part  in  Captain  Kotzebue's  Rus- 
sian polar  expedition  (1815-18),  and  in  1836 
published  in  a  Journal  an  account  of  it  which  in 
Bfyle  and  power  of  description  is  among  the  clas- 
sics of  txKveL  He  returned  to  Berlin  in  1819. 
and  was  appointed  assistant  custodian  of  the 
bcAanical  garden.  While  here  he  married  An- 
toine  Piaste.  Having  recovered  an  indemnity  of 
100,000  francs  for  his  French  estates,  he  visited 
Paris  in  182^.  His  greatest  literary  activity 
dates  from  his  return,  when  he  settled  down  to 
domestic  life  and  peaceful  production  stimulated 
by  the  genial  companionship  of  his  wife,  to 
whose  inspiration  we  owe  especially  the  charm- 
ing poetic  cj^ea  Frauen-Liehe  und  'Leben,  and 
Ltbma-IAeder  und  -BUder.  He  also  made  an  ad- 
mirable translation  of  the  Bong  of  Thrym,  from 
the  Edda,  and  many  versions  of  poems  in  other 
languages.  From  1832  till  his  death  he  was 
editor  of  the  Musenalmanach,  which  he  made  an 
annual  of  much  literary  importance.  His  poetry 
is  rather  small  in  amount,  but  widely  popular 
in  Germany.  Some  of  his  lyrics,  ballads,  and 
romances  rank  among  the  finest  in  German  lit- 
eratare,  especially  Dm  Bohloa$  Bonoourt,  Di« 
alU  Waachfrau,  and  Die  Kreuzachou,  His  in- 
ternational reputation  rests  on  the  many  trans- 
lations of  his  Peter  Bchlemihl.  His  collected 
Works  All  6  vols.  (Leipzig,  1830-39;  6th  ed., 
Berlin,  1874),  containing  also  his  Biography  by 
Hitzig  and  his  Letters.  Consult  also:  Fulda, 
Ohamitgo  und  seiti«  Zeit  (Ld.p2ig,  1881);  Du 


Bois-Reym<nid,  CAamtsfo  ols  Va<wforseAer(  Leip- 
zig, 1889) ;  Kosamann,  Der  deuteohe  Mueenalma- 
nach,  i8S3-m9  (The  Hague,  1909) ;  and  Geiger, 
Aus  Chamiaaoa  FrilhUngeeit  (Berlin,  1905). 

CHAHOIS,  shfin/ml,  Fr.  pron.  shfi-mw&'  ( Fr., 
It.  oamosza;  probably  from  MHG.  gemese,  gemz, 
Ger.  Oemse,  chamois;  cf.  also  Sp.,  Portug.  gamOt 
fallow  deer),  or  GiaiSE.  A  goat  antelope  (Rupi- 
eapra  mpioofMV  or  tragtu) ,  inhabiting  the  hlih 
mountains  of  aonthem  Europe.  It  occurs  in  the 
Pyrenees,  where  it  is  called  "izard";  in  the 
mountains  of  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Dalmatia,  uid 
Greece;  in  the  Alps,  Carpathian,  Caucasus,  and 
Taurus  ranges,  and  in  Georgia.  The  izard  of 
Spain  and  me  stchi  of  the  Caucasus  and  beyond 
differ  somewhat  from  the  typical  chamois  of 
Tirol,  but  only  as  local  races.  The  chamois  is 
s^ut  the  size  of  a  large  goat,  but  the  neck  is 
longer  in  proportion,  and  t£e  body  shorter.  The 
color  is  brown,  deeper  in  winter  than  in  summer; 
the  tail  is  black;  the  head  a  pale  yellow,  with  a 
dark-brown  band  along  each  chedc.  The  horns* 
seldom  more  than  6  or  7  inches  long,  risiiu 
nearly  straight  up  from  the  forehead,  are  black 
and  BO  bent  back  at  the  tip  as  to  form  a  hook. 
(See  Plate  of  Goat  Antelopbs.)  The  usual  sum- 
mer resort  of  the  chamois  is  in  the  higher  r^ions 
of  the  mountains  which  it  inhabits,  not  far  from 
the  snow  line,  and  it  is  (rften  to  be  sera  lying 
<m  the  snow.  In  winter  it  descends  to  the  higher 
forests,  where,  indeed,  the  females  and  tneir 
young  fawns  spend  most  of  the  time.  The  aro- 
matic and  bitter  plants  of  the  mountain  pastures 
are  its  favorite  food.  Flocks  of  100  are  some- 
times seen;  but  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  where  the 
numbers  have  been  much  reduced  by  hunting, 
the  flocks  are  generally  very  small  and  often  con- 
sist only  of  a  few  individuals.  Old  males  often 
live  soutarily.  The  chamois  produces  one  or 
two  young  at  a  birth,  in  May  or  June. 

It  is  an  animal  of  extraordinaiy  agilify,  and 
flocks  may  often  be  observed  sporting  in  a  re- 
markable manner  among  the  rocky  heights.  It 
can  leap  over  ravines  16  to  18  feet  wide;  a  wall 
14  feet  high  presents  no  obstacle  to  it;  and  it 
passes  readily  up  or  down  precipices  which  al- 
most no  other  quadruped  could  attempt.  It  is 
said  to  descoid  obliquely  almost  perpendicular 
precipices  of  more  than  20  feet,  striking  its  feet 
once  or  twice  against  the  rock,  as  if  to  stay  and 
guide  its  descent,  and  slighting  securely,  often 
on  a  very  narrow  ridge  of  rock,  with  its  hind 
feet  first,  and  bringingthe  fore  feet  almost  into 
contact  witii  them.  When  a  flock  of  chamois 
are  feeding  (usually  early  in  the  morning),  one 
is  always  mi  the  watch,  and  by  a  sort  of  whistle 
announces  apprehended  danger. 

The  hunting  of  the  chamois  is  attended  with 
great  hardship  and  much  danger,  but  calls  forth 
the  highest  qualities  of  both  sportsmanship  and 
moiml^ineering,  since  no  great  numbers  exist, 
nor  is  any  free  hunting  to  be  had  except  in  the 
remotest  and  loftiest  Carpathians,  or  else  in 
Persia.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  the  Alpine  resorts,  and  much  of  the  r^ion 
to  the  eastward,  have  been  most  strictly  pre- 
served by  royal  decree  or  private  ownership,  and 
only  a  veir  limited  number  of  animals  perndtted 
to  be  killed  annually;  yet  much  poaching  is 
done.  The  finest  and  proper  way  is  to  stalk  the 
quarry  alone,  or  with  only  a  guide,  but  battue' 
metiiods  are  frequently  foflowra  in  Bavaria  and 
Transylvania.  The  flesh  of  the  chamois  is  highly 
esteemed.  Its  akin  is  made  into  leather,  and 
from  it  the  original  "shammoy/*  or  "shammy 
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teather,**  bo  much  prized  for  aoftneaa  and 
warmth,  was  obtained.  (See  Le&thbs.)  Its 
horns  and  hoofs  are  mounted  as  ornaments,  alpen- 
stock handles,  etc.,  and  form  a  valuable  article 
of  trade  at  mountain  resorts.    When  taken 

young,  the  chamois  ia  easily  tamed.   

OHAKOHILB,  k&m''d-nill,  or  OAXOmLB 
(OF.  camatnille,  ML.  camamHia,  Lot.  cAomo* 
milla,  from  Gk.  x<^^  chamai,  on  the  ground 
H-  /i^^ow,  mSlon,  apple).  A  geniu  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Compoaitse,  suborder  Tnbuli- 
florsB,  distinguished  by  imbricated  In-aets,  a 
scaly  conical  receptacle,  a  ray  of  one  row  of 
female  florets,  those  of  the  disk  hermaphrodite, 
the  achieaia  obscurely  four-cornered,  and  desti- 
tute  of  pappus.  The  species  are  annual  and 
perennial  herbaceous  pluits,  chiefly  natives  of 
Europe  and  otiier  temperate  parts  of  the  world. 
The  common  chunomile  {Anthemia  nobiU*),  tiie 
Roman  or  true  chamomile,  the  most  important 
species  of  the  genus,  well  Icnovn  for  its  medici* 
nal  virtues,  ia  a  perennial  plant  with  a  stem 
about  a  foot  long,  procumbent  and  much 
branched,  each  branch  terminated  by  a  flower 
(head  of  flowers)  more  than  an  inch  broad, 
with  yellow  ditdc  and  white  ray,  the  whole  plant 
intensely  bitter  and  highly  aromatic.  It  con- 
tains a  bitter  principle,  tanoin,  and  a  Tolatlle 
^1,  otl  of  chamomile,  which  abounds  most  of  all 
in  the  involucre.  The  dried  flowers  are  used  in 
medicine;  the  infusion,  or  "tea,"  made  from  them 
is  used  to  a  slight  extent  as  a  stomachic  tonic, 
especially  in  convalescoice.  The  German  chamo- 
mile, or  Matrioaria,  consists  of  the  flowers  of 
Matricaria  chamomiUa,  This  is  called  wild 
ohamtHnile  in  Great  Britain.  Its  flowers  are 
smaller  and  the  taste  and  odor  stronger  and 
less  pleasant.  This  plant  is  so  abundant  in 
some  parts  of  the  south  of  England  as  to  fill 
the  whole  sir  with  its  scent.  The  other  British 
specira  of  chamomile  are  mere  weeds;  one  of 
tnem  {Anthemia  cotula)  is  so  acrid  as  to  bits' 
ter  the  fingers  if  much  handled.  The  flowers 
of  the  ozeye  or  dyer's  chamomile  (Anthemia 
tnnttoria),  a  native  of  many  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  yield  a  beautifnl  yellow  dye, 
on  account  of  which  the  plant  is  often 
cultivated. 

GHAHONIZ,  ah&'md'ny,  or  CHAMOtmi, 

sh&'mS9'n6'  (Lat.  Campus  mwUtut).  The  name 
of  a  wild  and  romantic  valley  and  village  among 
the  Alps  in  the  Department  of  Haute-Savoie, 
France.  It  lies  at  an  elevation  of  about  3400 
feet  above  sea  level,  is  abont  13  miles  long  and 
I  mile  broad,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Arve.  It 
begins  at  tiie  northeast,  fnnn  the  Col-de-Balme, 
over  which  there  is  a  mnle  path  to  Martigny, 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhdne.  From  the 
other  end  issues  the  road  to  Geneva,  which  is 
53%  miles  from  Chamonix.  On  the  north  side 
lie  Mont  le  Br^vent  and  the  chain  of  the 
Aiguilles  Rouges,  and  on  the  south  is  the  giant 
sTonp  of  Mont  Blanc,  with  its  enormous  glaaers. 
The  chief  of  these  glaciers  are  the  Glacier  des 
BoBscuna,  des  Bois,  d'Argentiire,  and  du  Tour. 
By  ascending  to  a  point  called  Montanvert,  we 
come  upon  tne  upper  course  of  a  glacier,  where 
it  expands  into  a  great  mountain  lake  of  ice 
called  the  Mer  de  Glace,  in  which  there  is  a 
solitary  rock  or  oasis  called  Le  Jardin,  about  7 
acres  in  extent,  and  covered  with  the  most  I>eau- 
tiful  herbage.  Until  1741  the  vall^  was  al- 
most unknown;  the  region  was  considered  a 
wilderness,  and  known  1^  the  name  of  Les 
Montagues  Mandltes,  or  'accursed  monntains.' 


In  that  year  it  was  visited  by  two  Englishmen, 
Pococke  and  Wyndham,  who  ascended  as  far  as 
Mcmtanvert.  It  was  only,  however,  in  1776  that 
the  attention  of  travelers  was  effectually  called 
to  it  by  Saussure  and  Bourrit.  The  valley  is 
rich  in  peculiar  plants  and  furnishes  an  aro- 
matio  and  perfectly  white  hon^.  The  village 
of  Chanumix  owes  its  origin  to  the  BenedicUne 
convent  founded  between  1088  and  1099.  The 
inhabitants  depend  for  a  livelihood  partly  upaa 
the  tourists  who  visit  the  valley  and  partly  upon 
the  pastures  and  upon  hunting.  There  are  sev- 
eral good  hotels,  and  the  best  guides  are  to  bo 
found  here  for  the  neighfcioring  Alps.  It  is  from 
Cliamonix  that  Mont  Blanc  is  usually  ascended. 
Consult  Whymper,  Ohemonix  and  the  B«mg9  of 
Mont  BUmo  (London,  1896). 

OHAHOTTCHOXTAH  (sha'mBi^-chwftn')' 
BJVEB,  or  AsHUAFHOUOHOUAN.  A  northwest- 
ern affluent  of  Lake  St.  Jolm  (q.v.),  Quebec^ 
Canada,  and  the  outlet  of  Chamouchouan,  Oba- 
togaman,  Shabogama,  and  other  lakes '  of  the 
district. 

CHAUPAGNE,  sh&n'p&'ny'  (Fr.,  flat  coun- 
try, It.  oampagt%a,  Lat.  oampama,  plain,  from 
campua,  field).  A  former  province  of  France, 
now  included  witbin  the  de|wrtments  of  Mame^ 
Haute-Mame,  Seine-et-Mame,  Anbe,  Ardennes, 
Aisne,  and  Yonne.  The  province  was  about  180 
miles  long  by  ISO  broad,  its  surface  pr^enting 
extensive  plains  with  ranges  of  hills,  especially 
in  the  north  and  east,  from  the  vineyards  of 
which  is  produced  the  famous  champagne  wine. 
In  ancient  times  Champagne  was  subjugated  by 
Cnsar,  and  afterward  was  annexed  to  the  king- 
dom establi^ed  by  the  Franks.  After  the  tenui 
century  it  bad  its  own  counts,  who  were  vassals 
of  the  French  kings.  The  capital  was  Troyes. 
By  the  marriage  of  Philip  IV  with  Joanna* 
heiress  to  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre,  in  1884, 
Champagne  and  Brie  came  to  the  French  crown 
and  were  incorporated  in  1361. 

CHAUPAONE,  sh&N'p4''ny',  or  CHAK- 
PAIOHB,  Phujite  de  (1602-74).  A  French 
religious  and  portrait  painter,  of  Flemish  ex- 
traction. He  was  bom  in  Brussels,  studied 
undor  Fouqui^res,  Jean  Bouillon,  Michel  de 
Bordeaux,  and  at  19  removed  to  Paris.  There 
he  was  associated  with  Nicolas  Poussin  in  dec- 
orating the  Luxembourg  Palace  and  several 
convents  for  Queen  Maria  de*  Medici.  Later 
he  was  in  the  service  of  Louis  XIII  and  Riche- 
lieu, whose  portraits  he  painted  muiy  time% 
besides  those  of  the  Queen,  Turcnne,  Mazwin, 
Henrietta  Maria  of  England,  and  other  cele- 
brated personages.  A  series  of  family  misfor- 
tunes deepened  his  naturally  strong  religious  con- 
victions and  led  to  a  close  connection  with  the 
Janaenists  of  Port  Royal,  for  whom  he  painted 
the  magnificent  altarpiece  of  the  "Last  Supper" 
(Louvre).  One  of  his  best  portraits  is  the 
touching  likeness  of  his  daughter  Catherine, 
who  had  becMue  a  nun.  Among  other  religious 
pictores  dating  from  this  time  is  the  series  of 
the  "Life  of  St.  Benedict"  (Brussels).  In  his 
latter  years  his  nephew,  Jean  Baptiste,  was 
associated  with  him  in  painting  the  frescoes  in 
the  royal  apartments  at  Vincennes  and  the 
Dauphin's  room  in  the  Tuileries.  Philippe  de 
Champagne  happily  combined  the  realism  of 
Flemish  art  with  the  spiritual  Qualities  of  tiie 
French.  Althou^  somewhat  lacking  in  imagi- 
nation and  cold  in  color,  especially  m  his  later 
pictures,  he  is  nevertheless  a  painter  of  tiie  first 
rank,  and  many  of  his  portraits  are  Twitable 
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masterpieces.  The  Louvre  is  richest  in  bis 
works,  which  are  also  in  mtHt  European  collec- 
tions, in  the  Boston  Museum  ("Arnaud  d'An- 
dilly"),  and  in  the  Museum  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  For  his  bic^raphy,  consult 
A.  Gazier  (Paris,  1893)  and  Stein  (ib.,  1801). 
CKAIEPAONX   (shfim-pfin')   WINS.  See 

WlKt 

GHA3CFAOKT,  shON'p&'ny^'.  Fsakqois  Jo- 
BEPB  NoicFftRB  DB  (1804r-82).  A  French  pub- 
licist, bom  in  Vienna,  where  his  father  (see  the 
next  title)  was  French  Ambassador.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Neo-Catholic  party  and  with 
Montalembert  contended  for  Catholic  schools  of 
instruction  independent  of  the  Universify  of 
France.  He  contributed  to  the  CorrecpoiidaMf 
and  Ami  de  la  ReUgion.  In  1869  he  was  elected 
to  the  French  Academy  for  his  most  pretentious 
work,  a  history  of  the  Roman  Empire:  Lea 
CHara  (4  vols.,  1841-43),  Lea  Anfomn*  (3 
vols.,  1863),  and  Les  Ciaart  dw  ///«  tUcle  (3 
vols.,  1870). 

CHAMPAONT,  shAN'p&'nyA',  Jeait  Baptists 
Xoifp£:aE  db,  Dnc  db  C adobe  (175&-1834).  A 
French  courtier  and  diplomat,  bom  at  Roanne. 
He  served  in  the  American  Revolution.  In  1789 
be  vraa  elected  to  the  Statee-Oeneral,  and  as  a 
Biqyporter  of  the  Third  Estate  became  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  General  Assembly.  During 
the  Reign  of  Terror  he  was  imprisoned  (1793), 
bat  was  released  after  Robespierre's  fall,  and 
was  made  a  Councilor  of  State  by  Napoleon 
(1799).  He  became  Ambassador  to  Vienna 
(1801-04),  Minister  of  the  Interior  (1804-07), 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (1807-11).  In 
180B  he  aocompanied  the  Emperor  to  Austria, 
where  he  n^otiated  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and 
he  helped  arrange  the  marriage  with  Marie 
Louise.  He  quarreled  with  Napoleon  in  1811, 
"but  joined  him  during  the  Hundred  Days.  After 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  (1814)  he  re- 
tired from  public  life,  but  in  1819  was  restored 
to  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

CHAICFAZGH,  shfim-pftn'.  A  city  in  Cham- 
paign Co.,  IlL,  128  miles  soutii  m  west  ot 
Oiicago,  on  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  the 
Illinois  Traction  and  the  Wabash  railroads 
(Map:  Illinois,  D  3).  It  is  situated  in  an 
agricultural  region  and  has  an  ice  and  cold- 
storage  plant,  railroad  shops  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  extensive  foundries,  and  tool  and  tex- 
tile factories.  It  is  the  twin  town  of  Urbana, 
which  contains  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  it 
has  a  fine  public  library,  several  parks,  and  a 
high  school.  Settled  in  1855,  Champaign  was 
incorporated  five  years  later.  Its  government 
is  administered  by  a  mayor,  elected  every  two 
yeara,  and  a  city  council.  The  electric  light 
plant  is  owned  by  the  city.  Pop.,  1900,  9098; 
1910,  12,421. 

CHAJCPAIONE,  Philippe  de.  See  Chau- 
PAONE,  Philippe  de. 

CBAJCP  DB  KAI,  sh&N  de  mft.  See  Chaup 
DB  MaKS. 

CHAJEP  DE  KABS,  mftra  (Fr.,  Field  of 
Mars,  Lat.  Campus  Martina).  The  name  given 
to  the  annual  meetings  held  in  the  month  of 
March  by  the  Franks  of  Gaul  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury and  later.  These  were  either  national  as- 
semblies called  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation 
upon  important  matters  and  for  the  trial  of  im- 
portant cases,  or  eke  military  reviews.  The 
Champs  de  Mars  were  not  held  as  frequently 
under  the  later  Merovingians,  but  were  revived 


by  Pepin,  who  held  his  meetings,  however,  in 
May  (hence  the  name  Champ  db  Mai).  Under 
Charles  the  Great  similar  meetings  were  held 
in  one  of  the  summer  months  and  had  varied 
functions. 

CHAMP  I>X  ICABS  (Fr.,  Field  of  Mars). 
A  great  parallelogram  in  Paris,  between  tiie 
Seine  and  the  Ecole  MUitaire,  formerly  used 
especially  for  military  purposes  and  drills.  It 
is  1093  yards  long  and  537  wide,  with  four  rows 
of  trees  on  each  side,  and  until  1861  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  high  embankments.  It  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  remarkable  political  and  public 
celebrations,  from  the  Feasts  of  the  Federation 
in  1790  and  of  the  Champ  de  Mai  in  1815,  to 
the  universal  expositions  of  1867,  1878,  and 
1889.  For  the  last  the  Eiffel  Tower  was  built 
at  one  end  of  the  Champ. 

OHAUFSAUZf  ahto'py,  Ounuuia  db. 

See  GlJlLLATJMK  DK  Champeaux; 

CEAKPEBZCO,  ch&m'pft-re^6.  A  port  of 
Guatemala,  situated  on  the  Pacific  coast,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Salamo,  100  miles  southwest 
of  Guatemala  (Map:  Central  America,  B  3). 
The  town  is  connected  with  Act^iulco,  Mexico,  by 
steamship  and  with  the  interior  by  railroad  and 
is  the  residence  (rf  a  United  States  consular 
agent.  Its  chief  article  of  export  is  coffee.  Pop.. 
ISOO. 

OHASCPEBTY,  shfim'p«r-Ul,  or  CBAX.- 
PARTY  (OF.  diampart,  trom  3fL.  oampipan, 
campara,  campartagium,  from  Lat.  oampi  p<»*<, 
part  of  the  field,  from  campi  partitio,  a  division 
of  lands).  The  common-law  offense  of  promot- 
ing or  maintaining  a  suit  for  the  purpose  of 
sharing  in  the  proceeds.  The  practice  has  bem 
strictly  forbidden  by  statute  In  England  from 
very  early  times  (3  Edw.  I,  c.  25;  13  Edw.  I,  c. 
49;  etc.)  and  gave  rise  to  a  tort  action  for 
damages  and  subjected  the  offender  also  to 
criminal  liability.  In  Scotland  the  rule  of  the 
civil  law  by  which  the  pactum  de  quotd  Htia  was 
held  to  be  a  pactum  illioitum,  and  as  such  void, 
baa  all  along  been  part  of  the  common  law. 
Such  practices  were  also  forbidden  by  statute 
to  members  of  the  coII^e  of  justice  (1504,  c. 
216).  '  There  is  this  difference  between  the  laws 
of  the  two  counta-ies,  however,  that  whereas  in 
England  the  offense  has  always  been  punished 
criminally,  in  Scotland  the  only  penalty  which 
it  entails,  beyond  nullity  of  the  bargain,  is 
deprivation  of  office.  According  to  Blackstone, 
the  word  "signifies  tbe  purchasing  of  a  suit,  or 
a  right  of  suing — a  practice  so  much  abhwred 
by  our  law  that  it  is  one  main  reason  why  a 
chose  in  action,  or  thing  of  which  one  hath  the 
ri^t  but  not  the  possession,  is  not  assignable 
at  common  law,  because  no  man  should  purchase 
any  pretense  to  sue  in  another's  right." 

In  many  of  the  United  States,  however,  cham- 
pertous  agreements  are  authorized  by  statute; 
and,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  the 
prevailing  tendency  is  towards  freedom  of  con- 
tract  between  litigant  and  lawyer,  and  between 
the  owner  of  a  choae  if»  action  (q.v.)  and  any 
<nie  who  is  willing  to  buy  it.   See  Majntbnanob. 

CHAMPPLETTBT,  shHN'fle^.  The  pseudo- 
nym of  Jules  Fleury-HusBon  (1821-89).  A 
French  novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born 
at  Laon.  His  early  work  was  an  essential,  if 
an  apparently  accidental,  contribution  to  the 
naturalistic  movement  in  French  fiction,  though 
most  of  his  novels  are  romantic.  In  theee  ne 
appears  as  a  quiet  and  genial  observer  of  tiie 
f^ies  of  mankind,  not  a  satirist  of  its  vices. 
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In  Ckten-Caillou  (1847),  and  especially  in  his 
beat  norel,  Lea  bourgeois  de  Molinohart  (1864), 
he  fomu  a  most  interesting  connecting  link  b<e- 
tween  Balzac  in  his  Soiitea  de  la  vie  de  promttoe 
and  Flaubert  (q.v.)  in  the  epoch-making  Ma- 
dame Bovary  (1866).  Champflenry  wrote  also 
three  volumes  of  Etudes  Utt^raires,  and  a  Bibli- 
ographie  o6ramique,  based  on  the  collections  of 
the  porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres,  of  which, 
in  1872,  be  was  made  custodian.  Consult  Trou- 
bat,  Bouvenira  sur  Champfleury  et  le  B4alistne 
(Paris,  1906).   See  Bkausk  Ain>  Najubausu. 

OHAMPIOXT  (from  ML.  oampio,  etnnbatant, 
from  oampua,  [battlej field).  In  the  judicial 
combats  of  the  Uiddte  .^es  women,  children, 
and  aged  persons  were  usually  allowed  to  ap- 
pear by  deputy  in  the  lists.  Such  a  deputy  was 
called  a  cnampion.  Those  who  followed  this 
profession  were  frequently  of  a  low  class  and 
were  r^arded  as  disreputable  and  in  case  of 
defeat  were  liable  to  equal  punishment  with  their 
clients.  Sometimes  they  were  obliged  to  wear  a 
peenliw  armor  and  dnss  of  leather  and  were 
not  allowed  to  fight  on  horseback.  Champions 
are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  C%arle- 
magne.  A  noble  was  not  required  to  meet  a 
plebeian,  nor  were  the  clergy  allowed  to  enter 
the  lieta.  In  the  age  of  chivalry  the  champion 
was  a  knight,  who  entered  the  lists  in  behalf  of 
an  injured  lady,  or  child,  or  any  one  incapable 
of  aeU-defense.  The  term  "champion"  was  also 
applied  to  the  knight  who  aaw  that  no  injury 
or  insult  was  offend  to  ladies  at  tournaments. 
In  England,  formerly,  on  coronation  day  a 
Imight  fully  armed  would  challenge  all  who 
denied  the  King's  right  to  the  throne.  The 
custom,  which  dates  back  to  William  the  Con- 
queror,  became,  in  the  time  of  Richard  III,  the 
hereditary  right  of  the  Dymoke  family  and  was 
last  observed  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV. 

OHAHPION  mXJA  A  group  of  hiUs  in 
Hinds  Co.,  Miss.,  20  miles  east  of  Vicksburg, 
where.  May  16,  1863,  during  the  Civil  War,  a 
Federal  force  of  about  16,000  (actually  en- 
gaged), under  Qeneral  Grant,  defeated  a  some- 
what larger  Confederate  force  under  General 
Pemberton,  the  battle  lasting  about  four  hours, 
and  the  losses  in  killed,  wounded,  captured,  and 
missins  being  about  2450  for  the  Federals  and 
S600  for  the  Confederates  (Map:  Missisaippi, 
D  6). 

CTTAWPT.ATTT,  sham-plftn'.  A  lake  lyiiw  be- 
tween Vermont  and  New  York  (Map:  New  York, 
G  1).  It  is  110  mites  long  and  increases  in 
width  from  %  of  a  mile  in  the  south  to  13  miles 
in  the  north.  Its  area  is  about  600  square  miles, 
of  which  two-thirds  is  in  Vermont.  The  north- 
em  extremity  extends  6  miles  into  Canada.  It 
is  about  OS  feet  above  the  sea,  has  a  maximum 
depth  of  some  300  feet,  and  is  navigable  for  the 
largest  vessela  It  is  drained  at  Qte  north  by 
the  Rieheliea  Biver  (q.v.),  wMeb  empties  into 
the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  connected  with  the  Hud- 
son by  a  canal  from  Whitehall.  Its  principal 
islands  are  those  composing  Grand  Isle  Co.,  Vt. 
Grand  Isle,  12  miles  long  and  1  to  4  miles  wide, 
contains  two  townshipH— Grand  Isle  and  South 
Hero,  North  Hero,  14  miles  long,  2  to  3  miles 
wide,  and  Isle  La  Motte,  0  miles  long  and  1  to 
2  mUes  wide,  are  the  other  main  isUuids  of  the 
group.  Alburg  Peninsula,  about  12  miles  long 
and  projecting  south  from  Canada  into  the  lake, 
completes  the  territory  of  Grand  Isle  County. 
The  general  shore  line  is  sinuous  and  offers 
many  fine  bays  and  bold  promontories.  The 


scenery  in  this  region  is  beautiful.  The  Green 
Mountain  Range  (q.v.)  lies  about  20  miles  east 
of  the  lake;  on  tiie  west  are  the  Adirondadca. 
The  chief  towns  along  the  water  line  are  Bouse 
Point,  Plattsburg,  IV>rt  Henry,  Crown  Point, 
and  Whitehall  in  New  York,  and  Burlington  in 
Vermont.  Lake  Champlain  receives  the  di^harae 
of  h&ke  George  and  of  several  small  rivers.  It 
was  discovered  by  Samuel  de  Champlain  in  1609, 
who  gave  it  his  own  name.  Its  amphitheatre 
was  the  scene  of  much  activify  during  the  French 
and  Indian  War  and  aiao  during  the  American 
Revolution.  The  Champlun  Sociefy,  with  head- 
quarters at  Toronto,  has  published  important 
historical  writings  dealing  with  the  history  of 
New  France.  In  July,  1009,  a  cdebration  in 
Lake  Champlain  in  honor  of  tiie  tercentenary  of 
its  discovery  assumed  an  international  character. 

The  Battle  of  ILake  Champlain.  The  name 
given  to  a  decisive  naval  engagement  of  the  War 
of  1812,  fought  off  the  town  of  Plattsburg,  on 
Sept.  11,  1814,  between  a  British  fieet  under 
Capt.  George  Downie  and  an  American  squad* 
Ton  under  Com.  Thomas  Macdonou^  In  July, 
1814,  a  British  am^  of  about  11,000  men,  under 
Sir  George  Prevos^  undertook  the  invasion  of 
New  York,  by  the  way  of  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain.  To  reSnforce  this  movement 
it  was  necessary,  however,  to  dispose  of  the  small 
American  fleet  which  was  then  at  Plattsburg. 
In  preparation  for  the  coming  naval  battie,  both 
aides  increased  their  strength  by  the  building  of 
ships.  On  September  11  British  fleet  entered 
Plattsburg  harbor  and  assailed  the  American 
squadron,  which  was  awaiting  their  attack  at 
anchor.  Macdonough  had  chosen  an  advanta- 
geous position,  with  his  line  of  battle  so  disposed 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  turn 
either  flank.  The  two  fleets  were  about  equally 
matched  in  fighting  strength,  the  American 
squadron  numbering  14  vessels  of  some  2260 
tons,  with  882  men  and  86  guns;  while  the 
strength  of  the  British  comprised  16  vessels  of 
2400  toss,  with  937  men  and  02  euna  The  ad- 
vantage in  training  and  seamanship  was  prob- 
ably on  the  side  of  the  British.  The  battle  lasted 
about  two  and  one-half  hours  and  ended  in  a 
victory  for  the  Americans.  Owing  to  the  close 
range  at  which  the  ships  engaged,  the  loss  was 
heavy  on  botii  sides,  the  Americans  losing  about 
200,  as  against  more  than  300  for  tiie  British. 
As  a  result  of  the  batUe,  the  plan  of  British 
invasion  by  land  was  abandoned,  and  Prevost 
retreated  in  haste  to  Canada.  The  victory  was 
also  ^ective  in  hurrying  on  the  close  of  hostili- 
ties. Consult:  Roosevelt,  The  Jfaval  War  of 
181S  (New  York,  1882) ;  Johnson,  Biatory  of 
the  War  of ■  1812-15  (New  York,  1882) ;  Mahan, 
Sea  Power  in  its  Relationa  to  the  War  of  18iS 
(2  vols.,  Boston,  1006). 

CH&HFLAIH,  Sakuxl  db  (1S67-1685).  A 
French  explorer  and  colonizer,  tiie  founder  of 
Quebec,  and  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the 
early  history  of  New  IVance.  He  was  bom  at 
Brouage,  in  Saintonge,  the  son  of  a  ship  cap- 
tain ;  received  a  careful  training  in  the  principles 
of  navigation  and  cartography;  entered  the 
army,  and  served  in  Brittany  as  quartermaster 
of  cavalry  under  B'Aumont,  Saint-Luc,  and 
Brissac.  In  1698  he  accompanied  his  uncle,  re- 
cently appointed  pilot  general  of  Spain,  when 
the  latter  carried  home  from  Blavet  the  Spanish 
soldiers  -who  had  served  in  France  as  allies  of 
the  Leaguers,  and  in  January,  1690,  he  waM 
placed  in  command  of  the  Bamt-Jvlieitf  which. 
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with  serenil  other  veBBehi,  started  at  that  time 
for  the  West  Indies.  After  an  absence  of  more 
than  two  years,  during  vhich  he  viflited  various 
Spanish  settlements  in  America,  including  Mex- 
ico Cily  and  New  Qranada,  Champlain  returned 
to  France  and  made  a  careful  report  of  his 
observations  to  Henry  IV.  This  report,  en- 
titled Bref  diwJow9  dea  ohoa«*  plm  remarqaioblet 
StmuA  Ohamfiaim  a  r«oomm  aiw  Indet 
OecMfeHtaJw,  remains  In  manuscript  at  Dieppe 
and  was  not  printed  in  the  original  until  1870, 
thoi^fh  an  ifnglish  translation  was  published 
by  the  Hakluyt  Socie^  in  1869.  In  it  Cham- 
plain  suggests  the  building  of  a  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  '%y  which,"  he  says, 
"the  voyage  to  the  Soutii  Sea  would  be  short- 
ened by  more  than  1500  leagues."  In  1003 
he  aoconqNUiied  the  expedition  sent  oat  by  Amyar 
de  Chaates  to  choose  a  site  for  a  pn^KMed  settle* 
ment,  explored  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Lachine 
Bapids  and  the  Sagueoiay  for  30  or  40  miles, 
and  soon  after  his  return  published  a  small 
work  entitled  De»  aauvagm :  ou  voyage  de 
Banmel  OhampUiin  de  Browtge  fait  en  la  France 
Wouvelle,  which,  together  with  his  other  works, 
has  been  of  the  utmost  value  to  historians  and 
gives  an  especially  interesting  account  of  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  Indians.  In  the 
following  year  Chuapl^  went  to  America  wUh 
De  Ifonts  (q.T.),  wb<s  on  De  Chastes'a  death 
(1603),  had  seciu^  the  privily  of  colonizing 
Acadia,  and  during  the  next  three  years,  in  the 
course  of  four  separate  voyages,  explored  the 
Bay  of  Fnndy  and  the  New  England  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  to  Vineyard  Sound, 
though  he  also  spent  much  of  his  time  during 
this  period  at  the  settlemrat  which  was  es- 
tablished  first  at  St.  Croix  and  afterward  at 
Fort  Boyal,  near  tiie  present  Annapolis,  Nova 
Scotia  (q.v.).  In  1607  he  returned  with  the 
discouraged  coltmists  to  France,  but  in  1608 
came  again  to  America,  this  time  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  (an  office  which  he  held  until  his 
death),  and  on  July  3  began  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  Quebec  <q.v.). 

In  1609  he  accompanied  a  band  of  Itfontagnais, 
Huron,  and  Algonquin  Indioiu  an  an  opedition 
against  the  Iroquois,  discovered  the  lake  which 
b^trs  his  name,  and  oa  JuSy  30,  near  the  presmt 
Ticonderora,  was  instrumental  in  defeating  a 
band  of  Mohawks — an  event  of  great  historical 
importance,  since  it  definitely  committed  France 
to  the  policy,  probably  adopted  by  Champlain, 
whereby  the  French  endeavored,  by  antagonizing 
the  Five  Nations,  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the 
diverse  tribes  of  Canada,  while  the  Iroquois  were 
impelled  to  unite  first  with  the  Dutch  and  after- 
murd  witti  the  English.  From  1600  until  his 
death  Champlain  spent  part  of  almost  every 
year  in  France,  zealously  looking  after  the  inter- 
ests of  the  colony,  and  while  in  Paris  in  1610  he 
married  Mademoiselle  H^ldne  Boull^,  then  only 
12  years  of  age,  who,  however,  did  not  come  to 
Canada  until  1620.  In  1610  he  again  took  an 
active  part  in  a  battle  with  the  Iroquois,  who 
had  formed  a  barricade  of  trees  near  the  Sorel, 
and  in  1611  he  eBtabUshed  a  temporaiy  trading 
post  on  the  site  of  tiie  present  Montreal.  On  the 
reotganization  of  the  government  of  New  France 
in  1612,  he  was  reappointed  Lieutenant  Goveruw 
under  De  Soissons,  and  subsequently  held  this 
position  under  the  Prince  de  C<Hid6,  the  Due  de 
Montmorency,  the  Due  de  Ventadour,  and  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu.  In  1613,  lured  by  the  tales  of 
one  Tignan,  who  claimed  to  have  f oiind  a  great 
Vol. 


lalce  at  the  sources  of  the  Ottawa  and  a  salt  sea 
not  for  di^ant,  Champlain  proceeded  up  tiie 
Ottawa  as  far  as  Allumette  Island.  Two  years 
later  he  accompanied  a  band  of  Indians,  known 
as  "The  Great  War  Party,"  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Iroquois,  and,  after  a  circuitous  jour- 
ney by  way  of  the  Ottawa,  Lake  Nipissing, 
Georgian  Bay,  Trent  River,  and  Lake  Erie,  un- 
successfully attacked  the  i^eat  Seneca  fortress, 
probabfy  near  the  eastern  end  of  Oneida  Lake 
in  New  York.  This  was  the  last  of  his  expedi- 
tions either  for  war  or  for  exploration,  and 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  for  the  most  part 
in  Quebec  and  in  Paris.  In  1619  he  published 
a  third  volume.  Voyages  et  dioouvertet  faitea 
en  la  Ifouv^le  France,  depuis  VannSe  1615 
iuefuet  &  la  fi»  de  I'aimSe  1618;  and  in  1832 
he  issued  faia  last  woric,  Ln  voyages  de  la  Vou> 
velle  Framoe  ooojdentale,  diote  Oa»o<fo,  faitet  par 
le  Bieur  de  OhampUiiim  Xaimotongeoi*  .  .  .  et 
toutea  lea  dSoouverfea  qu'U  a  faitet  e»  oe  pme 
depute  Van  1603  iuequea  en  Van  16£9,  whicb  is 
in  part  an  abridgment  of  his  three  previous 
works  relating  to  ^nada;  In  July,  1629,  he  was 
forced  to  surrender  Quebec  to  an  English  fleet 
under  Gervaise  Kirke,  and,  after  being  detained 
for  some  time  as  a  prisoner  in  England,  he  went 
to  France,  whence,  in  1633,  he  again  came  to 
Quebec  (New  France  having  been  restravd 
England  in  the  previous  year),  and  there  on 
Christmas  Day,  1635,  he  died. 

Bold  and  intrepid,  farseeing  and  resourceful, 
tactful  in  his  dealiius  with  his  white  subordi- 
nates and  his  red  allies,  bom  to  command,  and 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  adventure 
and  discovery,  he  was  the  real  founder  of  French 
power  in  America,  and  richly  earned  his  title, 
"The  Father  of  New  Franoe.*'  **0f  tiie  pioneers 
of  the  North  American  ftoeats,"  save  Paxkman, 
"his  name  stands  foremoet  on  the  list.  It  was 
he  who  struck  the  deepest  and  boldest  strokes 
into  the  heart  of  their  pristine  barbarism. 
.  .  .  His  character  belonged  partly  to  the  past, 
partly  to  the  present.  The  prewe  chevalier, 
the  crusader,  the  romance-loving  explorer,  the 
curious  knowledge-seeking  traveler,  the  practical 
nangatOT,  all  found  their  share  in  him.  .  .  . 
His  hodkB  mark  the  man — all  for  his  theme  and 
purpose,  nothing  for  himself.  Crude  in  style, 
full  of  the  superficial  errors  of  carelessness 
and  haste,  rare^  diffuse,  often  brief  to  a  fault, 
they  bear  on  every  page  the  palpable  impress  of 
truth."  In  1870  a  complete  edition  of  Cham- 
plain's  works  was  issued  under  the  editorship 
of  Laverdi&re  and  Casgrain,  as  (Euvres  de  Cham- 
plain, publi^ee  ecus  le  patronage  de  FUnivereiti 
Laval  (6  vols.,  Quebec,  1870),  and  an  English 
translation  of  the  Voyages  was  published  by  the 
Prince  Society,  under  the  title.  Voyages  of 
Samuel  de  Champlain,  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Charles  P.  Otis,  u>ith  Historical  Illus- 
trations and  Memoir  by  Rev.  E.  F.  Slafter  (3 
vols.,  Boston,  1878-82),  Grant  (ed.).  Consult 
also  Voyages  of  Bamuel  de  Champlain,  160^- 
1618  (New  York,  1907).  For  sketches  of  Cham- 
plain, consult:  Di«ine,  Champlain  (Toronto, 
1905) ;  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New 
World  (Boston,  1865);  Winsor,  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America,  vol.  iv  (8  vols., 
Boston,  1886-89 ) ;  G.  Gravier,  Vie  de  Bamuel 
Champlain  (Paris,  1900) ;  and  an  excellent, 
though  brief,  biography  by  Sedgwick  in  the 
"Riverside  Biographical  Series"  (Boston,  1002); 
Dix,  Champlaim,  the  Founder  of  Jfew  Frmoe 
(New  York,  1903);  Colby,  Omtaditm  Types  of 
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the  Old  Rigime  (New  York,  1908) ;  GosBelin, 
"Champlain  et  Hudson,"  Prooeedingt^  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Canada,  3d  aeries,  toL  iii  (Ottawa,  1910) ; 
Report,  Hew  York  Lake  ChampUun  Tercen- 
tenary OommissUm  (Albany,  1911);  Hanotaux, 
La  Fnmee  vioante  m  Amir^pte  du  Nord  (Paris, 
1913).  See  Champlaiw  (lake). 

GEAUFIt&IN  8TAOB.  A  series  of  marine 
clays  with  interbedded  sands  and  gravels  found 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Cfaamplain  valleys  that 
was  deposited  during  Glacial  time,  when  those 
valleys  were  occupi^  by  arms  of  the  sea.  The 
beds  were  formed  probably  after  the  ice  sheet 
had  retreated  northward  into  Canada.  They 
mark  a  very  considerable  depression  of  the  land 
surface  in  that  section,  since  raised  beaches  of 
the  clays  are  now  observed  at  aUitndes  up  to 
600  feet  or  more  above  sea  level.  The  Hudson 
valley  was  also  lower  at  that  time  than  it  is 
now.  Within  the  clays  are  foimd  shells  of 
marine  organisms  and  bones  of  the  whale  and 
walrus.  A  very  complete  skeleton  of  a  whale 
was  unearthed  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  is  now 
on  exhibit  in  the  State  Capit<^  at  Mmtpelier. 
The  Cfaamplain  strata  extend  as  &r  sontiiweBt 
as  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontuio. 

CHA3EF  LEV£f  sh&N'  I0-V&'.   See  Enaicei. 

CHAMPLIN.  champain,  Jaubs  Tift  (1811- 
82).  An  American  educator.  He  was  bom  in 
Colchester,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  1834,  and  entered  the  Baptist  ministry. 
He  was  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Water- 
ville  College  (now  Colby  College)  from  1841 
to  1857,  and  was  president  from  1857  to  1872. 
He  published  a  number  of  college  textbooks,  in- 
cluding a  Text-Book  of  Intellectual  Philosophy 
(1860),  First  Principlee  of  Ethics  (1861),  Text- 
Book  of  Political  Economy  (1868),  and  Scrip' 
ture  Reading  Lessons  (1876). 

OHAXBUSf  Joan  Dbhisost  (1834-  ). 
An  American  writer.  He  was  bom  in  Sttming- 
ton.  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1856,  studied 
law  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1859.  In  1862  he  began  newspaper 
'  work,  and  from  1866  to  1869  was  editor  of  the 
Litchfield  Sentinel.  He  edited  Fox's  Mission  to 
Russia  (1873),  was  one  of  the  corps  of  editors 
of  Appleton's  American  €yclop<Bdia  (1873-77), 
and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary ( 1 892-94 ) .  He  also  edited  Totmg 
Folk^  OyclopcBdia  of  Common  Things  (1879) ; 
Tounj;  Folk^  Cyolopcedia  of  Persona  and  Places 
(1880) ;  Young  Folks'  Cyclopcedia  of  Literature 
and  Art  ( 1901 ) ;  Young  Folks'  Cyclopadia  of 
Oamea  and  Sports,  with  Arthur  E.  Bostwick 
(New  York,  1890) ;  Young  Folks'  Cyclopedia  of 
liatural  History  { 1905 ) ;  Cyclopcedia  of  Painters 
and  Paintings,  in  collaboration  with  Perkins  (4 
vols.,  1886-88);  Cyclopadia  of  Music  and  Mu- 
sicians, in  collaboration  with  Apthorp  (3  vols., 
1888-90) ;  and  Orations,  Addresses,  and  Speeches 
of  Chauncey  M.  Depeto  (8  vols.,  1910).  In  1011 
appeared  his  The  Tragedy  of  Anne  Hutchinson 
and  The  Tragedy  of  Canonchet. 

CHAMPHESL£,  sh&N'mA'lfL',  Maxib  Des- 
MABES  (1642-98).  A  celebrated  French  actress, 
born  in  Rouen,  and  married  in  1666  to  Charles 
Chevillet  de  ChampmesU,  who  was  an  important 
comedian  and  playwright  of  his  d^.  She  had 
already  begun  ner  career  in  the  provinces  when 
she  came  with  her  husband  in  1669  to  the  Th£A,tre 
du  Marais  in  Paris.  Her  great  reputation  seems 
to  have  started  with  her  acting  of  Hermione  in 
Andromaque  at  the  ^tel  de  Bourgogne  the  fol- 
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lowing  year.  Racine  was  notoriously  captivated 
by  her  charms,  and  the  public  appreciation  of 
her  acting  was  almost  as  enthusiastic.  She  and 
her  husl>and  went  over  in  a  few  years  to  the 
Thifttre  Grin^ud,  and  in  1680  at  the  union  of 
the  companies  they  became  members  of  the  new 
Commie  Fran^aise.  During  her  brilliant  career 
"La  ChampmesU"  created  a  large  number  of 
the  famous  rdles,  among  them  B^r^ice,  Ariane, 
Phedre,  V6nu8  in  Les  amours  de  Vimts  et 
d'Adonis,  Atalide  in  Bajazet,  Monime  in  Mith- 
ridate,  Iphig^nie  in  lphig6nie  en  Aulide,  and  tiie 
same  character  in  Oreste  et  Pylade.  She  left 
the  stage,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  restore  her 
health  at  Anteuil,  where  she  died. 

OHAUPNET,  chfimp'nl,  Benjauin  (1817- 
1907 ) .  An  American  landscape  painter.  He  was 
bom  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  and  studied  in  Bos- 
ton and  Paris.  His  best  works  are  paintings  of 
White  Mountain  scenery  and  flower  pieces.  He 
also  painted  a  panorama  of  the  Rhine,  exhibited 
in  Boston  and  other  places,  and  wrote  Sixty 
Fears'  Jfemortet  of  Art  and  Artiata  ( 1900) .  Hia 
studio  at  North  Conway  was  a  noted  resort, 
visited  by  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

OEAMPNBT^  Jaiceb  Wells  (1843-1903). 
An  American  genre  and  portrait  painter.  He 
was  bom  in  Boston  and  first  studied  wood  en- 
graving there,  then  went  to  Europe  and  studied 
at  the  Antwerp  Academy  and  under  Edouard 
FrSre  in  Paris.  His  paintings  include  landscape 
and  genre  subjects,  but  he  is  best  known  ior 
his  excellent  pastel  portraits,  among  which  are 
those  of  William  Winter,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  and 
l^ry  Blannering  as  "Daphne."  His  etchings  and 
illustrations  were  also  very  popular.  His  wife, 
Elizabeth  Williaics  Chahpnet  (1850-  ), 
is  the  author  of  the  "Witch  Winnie  Books," 
the  series  of  '^assar  Girls  Abroad,"  Romanoe 
of  the  Feudal  Chdteaux  (1900),  and  many  other 
works. 

CHAJCFNETS,  ch&mp'niz,  Basil  (1842- 
).  An  English  architect  and  author.  He 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
studied  architecture  as  a  pupil  of  John  Prichard 
of  LlandaJff,  built  the  divinity  and  literary  schools 
at  Newnham,  the  Archsological  Museum  at  Cam- 
bridge, Indian  Institute  (New  College),  Mansfield 
Coll^  (Oxford),  Butler  Museum  (Harrow), 
the  Quincentenary  Buildinsa  (Winchester  Col- 
lie), Ry lands  Library  (Manchester),  Bedford 
College,  and  many  churches  and  schools.  The 
royal  medal  for  1912  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects.  His  publica- 
tions include  A  Quiet  Comer  of  England  (187S) 
and  Coventry  Patmore,  Memoirs  and  Correspond- 
ence (1000). 

CHAKFOLLIOir,  shUN'pMyON',  Jbait  Fran- 
cois (1790-1832).  A  French  Egyptologist.  He 
was  bora  Dec.  23,  1790,  at  Figeac,  Department 
of  Lot.  He  is  often  called  ChampoUion  le  Jeune, 
in  distinction  from  his  brother  ChampoIUon 
Figeac,  a  professor  at  Grenoble,  who  educated 
him.  In  1807  he  went  to  Paris  to  pursue  his 
various  Oriental  studies,  and  in  1809  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  history  at  the  lyceum  of 
Grenoble.  In  1S14  he  published  L'Egypte  sous 
les  Pharaons,  a  study  of  the  geography  of  ancient 
Egypt.  Afterward  he  essayed  the  decipherment 
of  the  Egrotian  hieroglyphics  to  which  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Rosetta  stone  had  attracted  wide- 
spread interest.  His  brilliant  results  were  first 
communicated  in  his  Lettre  A  Monsieur  Dacier 
to  the  public  ( 1822) ,  and  were  more  fully  stated 
in  his  Pride  du  aystime  Miroglypkique  (1824). 
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It  is  BOW  generally  recognized  that  the  attempta 

to  ascribe  priority  in  tbe  decipherment  of  hiero- 
glyphics to  Dr.  ThomaB  Young,  and  even  to 
ebaj^  ChampoUion  with  plagiarising  Younjg's 
discoveries,  were  entirely  unjust.  ChampoUion 
worked  independently,  and  in  any  case  Young's 
results  published  in  1819  were  of  slight  impor- 
tance as  compared  with  those  obtained  by 
Ghanuwllion.  Chanqwllion  was  soit  by  we 
French  government  to  study  the  museums  of 
Italy  in  1824,  and  in  1828  to  Egypt,  where  he 
joined  a  Tuscan  expedition,  headed  by  Rosel- 
lini.  After  his  return  he  became  a  member  of 
the.  French  Academic  des  Inscriptions  (1830), 
and  in  1832  professor  of  Egyptology  at  the  Col- 
1^^  de  France,  His  premature  death  was  doubt- 
less due  to  constant  overwork.  His  genius  and 
his  untiring  industry  are  m<nt  clearly  shown  in 
his  poBthumons  works.  His  Orammaire  Igyp- 
Uttime  (1836)  and  his  Dtcftonnotre  hUroglu- 
^ique  { 1841 )  were  both  unfinished  at  his  death. 
His  JtotUxa  manuscriptg  (1844  et  seq.),  at 
first  in  incomplete  form,  gives  a  more  adequate 
idea  of  the  results  of  his  Egyptian  journey  than 
the  more  extensive  Monuments  de  I'Egypte,  pub- 
lished 1836 -et  seq.  Of  the  numerous  books  and 
essays  published  during  his  lifetime,  the  most 
noteworthy  are:  PantM<m  4gyptien  (1824) ;  £fur 
l'4oriUtre  hUraUqM  (1821) ;  8ur  Vioriture 
dtmoHmte  (1824).  After  Champollion's  death 
Egyptology  retrograded  temporarily,  and  much 
time  was  wasted  in  fruitless  disputes  on  tiie 
merits  of  Champollion's  system.  At  present  no 
one  doubts  the  enormous  debt  of  gratitude  owed 
by  science  to  the  great  decipherer,  whose  system 
has  been  brilliantly  confirmed  by  modern  dis- 
coveries, although  it  has  been  greatly  developed 
and  imnroved  in  matters  of  detail.  Consult 
Aim£  (^lampollion,  L««  deua  ChampoUion,  leur 
vie  et  leur$  oeuvres  (Grenoble,  1888). 

OHAKFOLLZOia',  Jean  Jacques  (1778- 
1867  K  nsnally  called  Chahpollion  Fioeac.  A 
distinguished  French  arcfaeolwiet,  elder  brother 
of  J.  F.  ChampoUion,  the  founder  of  Egyptology. 
He  was  bom  at  Figeac,  in  the  Department  of 
Lot,  Oct.  6,  1778.  After  completing  his  collegiate 
studies,  he  was  for  a  time  librarian  and  after- 
ward professor  of  Greek  at  Grenoble.  In  1828 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  manuscripts  in  the 
Ro^  Library  in  Paris,  and  20  years  later  be- 
came librarian  at  Fontainebleau.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  professor  in  the  Ecole  des  Chartes. 
He  died  May  9,  1867,  in  bis  eighty-ninth  year. 
ChampoUion  first  published  a  number  of  works 
on  French  history  and  pbilolc^.  Among  them 
were:  Antiquitis  de  Qrenoble  (1807);  Reoherckes 
aur  lea  patois  ou  idiomea  de  France  (1800); 
Ntmoeanm  ^Uiiroiaaementa  aur  la  ville  de  OuUtro, 
aujour^hui  Grenohle  (1814).  Then,  at  his 
brother's  suggestion,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  Egyptian  arclueology,  limiting  his  studies, 
however,  to  the  Greek  documents  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  His  Annalea  dea  Lagidea  (1810, 
with  SuppUment,  1821)  was  crowned  by  the 
Institute,  and  he  published  later,  utilizing  his 
brother's  manuscript  collections,  L'Egypte  an- 
eienme  et  modeme  (1840)  and  L'4erittu-e  dimth 
tique  £gyptienne  (1843).  Among  his  other 
works  are:  Traiti  ilSmentaire  ^arohSologxe  (2d 
ed.,  1843) ;  Hiatoire  dea  peuplea  aneiena  et  mo- 
dermea,  I'Aaie  oentrale,  I'lnde,  et  la  Chine 
(1857);  Monoffraphie  du  palaia  de  Fontaine- 
bleau (1869-64);  Doeumenta  pal4ographiquea 
relatifa  A  I'hiatoire  dea  beaua-arta  et  dea  belles- 
lettrea  prndoni  le  moyen  Age  (1868).  Cham- 


poUion also  collaborated  active^  in  editing  the 
manusertots  left  by  his  brother.  Consult  Mmt 
Chanqiomon,  Lea  deux  ChampolUon,  leur  vie  et 
leurs  ceuorea  (Grenoble,  1888). 

OHAHFS  ELTS&B8,  shlN'sftlft'za'.  The 
fashionable  promenade  of  Paris — a  ma^iflcmt 
avenue,  extending  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'Etoile,  about  1% 
miles.  It  was  laid  out  in  1616  by  Marie  d^ 
Medicis.  The  lower  end  forms  a  park,  on  either 
side  of  wMeh  are  placed  the  Palais  de 
rElys^  buiU  in  1718  for  Count  d'Enemc. 
and  the  two  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  occu- 
pying the  site  of  tbe  old  Palais  de  lln- 
dustrie.  The  afternoon  concourse  of  carriages 
is  one  of  the  sights  of  Paris.  The  lower 
end  of  the  avenue  atwunds  in  caf^s  chantants 
and  restaurants.  Though  a  pleasure  promenade, 
the  shifting  of  the  commercial  centre  of  Paris 
to  the  west  is  alowjy  driving  the  residential  aae- 
ticm  away  from  this  avenue. 

CHANAK  KAI.E88I,  chft-nftk'  kftlSs-se^,  or 
Kauc  Sultanib  (sometimes  called  Dardanelles) 
(Turkish,  Pot  Castle).  The  chief  town  of  the 
Sanjak  of  Bigha  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  on 
the  Dardanelles  (Map:  Turkev  in  Asia,  B  2). 
It  is  of  .considerable  8trat«ffical  Importance,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  defenses  of  the  straits 
and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  a  wdl- 
developed  potteiy  industry  and  a  population  of 
about  10,000.  The  Trojan  War  is  supposed  to 
have  been  waged  in  the  surrounding  country. 

CHANAB,  ch&-nllr',  or  S8FINAI.,  fi'spMiiF. 
Names  applied  to  the  thorny  xeropbytic  (dry  re- 
gion) thickets  of  Argentina.   See  THicKsr. 

CHAHCB  (OF.  oheance,  from  ML.  cademHa, 
{all,  from  Lat.  oadere,  to  fall).  A  word  which 
in  its  original  and  strict  meaning  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  cauaeleasness  of  an  event.  (See 
Causautt.)  But  with  the  growing  ins^ht  into 
tbe  universal  prevalence  of  causality,  chance  in 
this  sense  of  the  term  is  in  most  scientific  and 
philosophical  circles  no  longer  regarded  as  posri- 
ble.  The  word  continues  to  be  used  in  a  different 
sense,  viz.,  the  unknown  cause  of  an  event.  The 
cause  may  be  entirely  unknown,  or  unknown 
only  in  detaiL  In  either  case  there  is  a  lack 
of  predictability,  and  in  so  far  as  an  event  is 
unpredictable  it  is  said  to  be  due  to  chance.  The 
onfy  case  where  chance  is  sti]!  believed  in  as  Ibe 
absence  of  causality  is  the  case  of  volition.  (See 
Dbtkbhinisu;  Free  Will.)  The  unpredictable 
event  is  itself  called  an  accident,  sometimes 
also  itself  a  chance.   See  Probabi lity. 

CHANCE,  JuLiB  GamiTELL  (Julien  Gob- 
don).  An  American  novelist,  born  in  Paris, 
France.  She  was  married  to  Col.  S.  Van  Rens- 
selaer Cruger,  and  after  his  deAib  to  Wade 
Chance  (in  1908).  Under  the  pen  name  of 
"Julien  Gordon"  she  wrote  many  novels  die- 
playing  much  insight  into  social  conditions  in 
the  United  States  and  Eiiropean  countries:  A 
Wedding  and  Other  Stories;  A  Diplomafa 
Diary;  Poppwa;  A  Successful  Man;  Eat  not  thy 
Heart;  Mademoiselle  Reseda;  A  Puritan  Pagan; 
Mra.  Clyde  ( 1001 ) ;  The  Wage  of  Character 
(1901);  WorU^a  People  (1902);  and  a  vohinw 
of  Poems  (1905). 

CHAN'CEL  (OF.,  from  ML.  cancellus,  screen, 
T>at.  oancelli,  grating,  dim.  of  cancer,  lattice). 
The  end  of  the  church  opposite  the  entrance, 
BO  called  from  the  cancellus  which  in  the  Roman 
basilica  screened  the  judicial  tribune  from  the 
rest  of  the  edifice.  Usually  in  fact,  and  always 
in  ritual,  the  east  end,  the  choir  end,  was  called 
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the  chancel  because  it  was  dtTided  from  the 
body  of  the  church  b;-  a  sereen  or  rail  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  part  reserved  for 
the  clei^.  In  Roman  Catholic  churches  the 
screen  was  UBually  not  high  except  in  monastic 
churches  and  Gothic  cathedrals,  but  in  Greek 
and  Russian  cburdieB  it  eompmelj  ehirts  off 
tbe  spectator  (see  Ioonobubis),  as  it  did  also 
in  many  mediieral  English  ehnreheB.  The  diri- 
sim  was  ipade  sometimes  so  M  to  include  the 
place  for  singers  in  the  nave,  Bomet,;me8  it 
divided  off  on^  the  altar  and  what  was  behind 
it  to  the  end  of  the  apse.  In  fact,  it  was  used 
in  England  as  practically  synonymous  with 
oboir.  A  chancel  aisle  is  tbe  aisle  or  ambula- 
tory of  the  choir.  See  Apsa;  Basilioa;  Choib; 
Chtooh;  Rbudob. 

OHAJTOXUOB  (OF.  ehane^.  Ft.  ehano»- 
Ker,  Lat.  oanodlariue,  porter,  doorke^r,  from 
cemoeUi,  lattice).  Under  the  later  Roman  em- 
perors the  chancellor  was  an  usher  or  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  stand  at  the  railing  or 
latticework  {oanoelli)  to  protect  the  judicial 
officer  from  tbe  crowding  of  the  pe<^le  and  to 
act  as  intermediary  between  him  and  those  hav- 
ing business  with  the  court,  l^n  the  breaking 
xtp  of  the  Roman  Emfdre  the  t^Dcer  of  Hie  ercnrn 
in  both  tbe  Eastern  Empire  and  tbe  Roman- 
German  Empire  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  West, 
wboee  duty  it  was  as  notary  or  scribe  to  pre- 
pare and  seal  all  important  documents,  was 
known  as  a  chancdlor.  His  position  was  one 
of  great  influence,  and  he  became  the  chief  officer 
of  the  crown.  The*  office  was  also  adopted  by 
the  ecclesiastical  court  at  Rome  as  an  inheri- 
tanoe  from  the  Bomui  En^>ir^  and  the  office 
was  in  turn  created  in  the  sewal  bishoprics, 
eadt  dioceae  having  its  chancellor.  In  France 
the  ehanc^or  was  an  officer  of  state  of  great 
power  and  dignity.  He  was  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  great  seal;  he  presided  over  the 
King's  coundls,  and  under  him  several  oUier 
officers  bearing  the  name  of  chancellor  were  em- 
ployed in  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
-praB«Tation  of  publie  order.  During  the  Revo- 
lution the  office  was  abdisbed  (1700).  It  was 
revived  by  Napoleon  I,  though  deprived  of  many 
of  its  functitms.  It  was  continu^  by  the  Bour- 
bfms,  hut  finally,  in  1848,  merged  with  the  Min- 
istry of  Justice.  The  chief  ^nctionary  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  and  of  other  European  states 
has  often  been  termed  "chancellor,"  and  on  the 
eetabtishment  of  the  German  Empire  Bismarck, 
as  tile  Prime  Minister  and  ehief  administrative 
i^toer,  was  made  Ghaneellor  of  the  Empire 
(Beiehskanzlerl,  an  office  which  has  been  con- 
tinued in  his  successors. 

In  England  the  chancellor,  known  as  tbe  Lord 
Chancellor  or  Lord  High  Chancellor,  is  the  high- 
est judicial  officer  of  the  crown,  the  law 
adviser  of  tbe '  government  and  the  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal,  the  existence  of  the  office  in 
England,  as  in  the  other  states  of  Europe,  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  influraee  ot  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire,  this  influence  being 
exercised  chiefly  throufh  the  medium  of  the 
Church.  In  the  early  history  of  the  office  the 
chancellor  was  always  an  ecclesiastic  and  the 
confidential  adviser  of  the  sovereign  in  state 
affairs.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  has  been 
csJled  the  keepra  of  the  Kii^s  constuenoe,  and 
it  is  to  this  peculiar  method  of  exerciaing  hia 
judicial  fnncfaons  np<m  equitable  or  emwden- 
tioas,  aa  distinguished  from  purely  legal,  prin> 
o^lea  that  the  Court  of  Ohuueiy  (q.T.),  over 
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which  he  presided,  became  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  English  jurisprudence.  The  Lord 
High  Chancellor  is  the  highest  civil  officer  of  the 
crown,  ranking  next  after  the  royal  family  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  chancellor 
is  a  privy  councilor  by  his  office,  a  member 
of  tbe  cabinet,  and  prolocutor,  or  presiding 
ctBeer  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  prescription. 
The  writs  for  the  convocation  of  Parliamoit  are 
issued  in  his  name.  Though  the  form  in  which 
his  tenure  of  office  is  terminated  is  by  the  re- 
sumption of  the  Great  Seal  by  tbe  sovereign, 
the  chancellor  practically  resigns  office  with 
the  party  to  which  he  is  attached.  He  has  the 
app<untment  of  all  justices  of  the  peace  through- 
wA  tbe  kingdom,  but  this  privilege  he  exen^aea 
generally  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lnrds 
Lient«iant8  of  tiie  several  counties.  But  the 
moat  important  and,  as  it  now  seems,  some- 
what anomalous  branch  of  his  patronage  arises 
out  of  his  having  been  originally  an  ecclesiastic 
Though  the  last  bish<^  who  held  the  office  was 
John  Williams,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  was 
Lord  Keeper  from  July  10,  1621,  to  Nov.  1, 
102S,  iba  chancellor  stiU  continues  to  be  patron 
of  aU  the  crown  lirings  of  the  value  of  £20  per 
annum,  or  under,  and  visitor  of  all  hospitals 
and  colleges  of  the  King's  foundation.  As  rep- 
resenting the  paternal  character  of  the  sover- 
eign, again,  the  chancellor  is  the  general  guard- 
ian of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  and  has 
the  supervision  of  all  charitable  trusts  in  the 
kingdom.  The  chancellor  appoints  in  general 
all  the  judges  at  the  superior  courts,  except  the 
two  Chief  Justiees,  who  are  nominated  by  tiie 
Prime  Minister  of  the  day.  All  these  functions 
the  chancellor  performs  in  addition  to  his  ex- 
tensive duties  as  the  supreme  judge  M  tbe  Court 
of  Chancery,  both  as  an  ordinary  court  of  c<nn- 
mon  law  and  of  recwl  and  as  an  extraordinary 
court  of  equity.  Much  inconvenience  had  uisen 
from  tbe  accumulation  of  duties  in  the  single 
perscm  of  tiiis  high  dignitary,  and  various  ex- 
pediOTts  Iiad  been  devised  for  lessening  the  eviL 
Vice  chancellors  had  beoi  appointed,  and  the 
duties  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  been 
extended.  One  of  tiie  most  important  changes 
effected  by  the  Judiciary  Acts  (1874-7S)  was 
the  consolidation  of  all  the  vice  chanmllors* 
courts  into  one  division,  called  the  "Chancery 
Divieimt  of  the  High  Court"  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  salary  of  tbe 
chancellor  is  £10,000  a  year,  and  he  has  an 
annuity  of  £fi000  <m  his  retiranent  from  alAoe, 
The  style  of  tbe  chancellor,  since  the  union  with 
ScoUand,  has  been  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain;  but  he  has  scarcely  any  juris- 
diction in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  there  is  a 
separate  chancellor,  having  powers  in  most 
respects  the  same  as  those  of  the  chancellor  of 
Great  Britain.  To  slay  tiie  chanedlor  is  treaam 
under  26  Edw.  Ill,  c.  2. 

The  OkanaMor  of  the  Baehaqnar  is  the  Ifin- 
ister  of  Finance  under  the  Britidi  government. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Formerly  he  was  a  judge  ex  officio 
of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  Court  of  Excheq- 
uer, but  the  equity  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Court  of 
Exchequer  was  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery  by  Statute  of  5  Vict.  V,  since  which  he  has 
had  no  judicial  functions.    See  Cnau.  Rbqis; 

EXCMQUKB. 

Hie  OhamoeOor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  is 
an  officer  who  formerly  presided  over  tiie  courts 
of  law  and  equity  in  uie  Duehy  <rf  Laaoaater. 
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Ete  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet.   The  office  is 

now  a  Binecure. 

In  several  of  the  United  States  the  term  "chan- 
cellor" has  been  applied  to  the  chief  judicial 
officer  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  when  snch  court 
has  been  maintained  as  a  distinct  court  from 
the  courts  of  common  law.  In  several  of  the 
States  the  judges  of  law  courts  have  been  given 
equily  jnrisdietioii,  thus  doing  aw^r  with  tiie 
separate  Court  of  Chancery.  The  title  has  not 
been  used  in  New  York  since  1848,  when  the 
law  courts  of  that  State  were  given  equity 
jurisdicticm.  The  court  and  title  still  exist  in 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  some  other  States. 
(See  Chancebt;  Eqttitt.)  In  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  the  title  "chancellor"  is  bestowed 
on  the  honorary  head  of  the  uniTersity.  usually 
some  person  of  distinction.  He  has  little  or 
no  eonneeti<m  witii  onlTersUy  administimticn, 
which  is  in  tiie  hands  of  the  vice  chancellor, 
chosen  from  among  the  heade  of  the  colleges. 
In  the  United  States  chancellor  is  used  in  a 
few  instances  for  president,  to  designate  tbe 
head  of  an  educational  institution. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  vuBk  of  the  term  the  ofca*- 
oellor  of  a  oatAedfvI  is  a  dignified  t^Bcial.  usu- 
ally a  canon,  who  siqierintends  the  amngfr 
stents  for  the  eetdnratim  of  the  religious  serr- 
icea.  His  office  is  qojte  distinct  from  that  of 
the  ckanoellor  of  a  aiooeae,  who  is  vicar-geiieral 
to  the  bishop,  and  an  eccleeiastical  judge  ap- 
pointed to  assist  the  bishop  in  questions  of 
eedesiastical  law  and  hold  his  courts  for  him. 

OHAVCB[LIiOBf  Chabejh  \^iLLtAiEB  (1833- 
).  An  American  physician,  bom  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  practiced  medicine  at  Alexandria. 
Dimng  the  Civil  War  he  was  medical  director 
rai  the  staff  of  Cknoral  Pickett  In  1868  he  waa 
i^pointed  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Washing- 
ton Coll^  of  Maryland,  and  from  ISdS  to  1897 
was  United  States  Consul  at  Havre,  France.  He 
is  the  author  of:  Oharitable  Inatitutions  of 
Maryland  (1875);  ifineral  Water  and  Beaaide 
BetorU  (1683) ;  Drainage  of  ihe  Marnh  Lands 
of  Marjfkmd  (1884);  Heredity  (1886);  Bewer- 
ugeof  CUiea  (1886). 

OEuUroSIXOBi  BiOHABD  (1-1666).  An 
English  navigator,  who  in  1660  was  the  com- 
panion of  Roger  Bodenham  on  his  vi^mge  to 
Candia  and  Chios.    In  1663  he  was  appmnted 

tilot  general  of  the  nortiiem  expedition  under 
ir  Hugh  Willoughby,  the  purpose  of  which  waa 
primarily  to  seek  a  northeast  passage  to  China. 
During  a  hurricane  off  the  Lofoden  Islands  tbe 
■hips  were  scattered.  The  Bdowsrd  Bonavemturet 
under  Chanoellor,  aloAe  entered  the  White  Sea, 
landing  near  the  present  site  of  Archangel. 
From  here  Chancellor  proceeded  to  Moscow, 
where  be  was  well  received  by  the  Csar,  with 
whom  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  and  shortly  afterward  the  Mitecovy 
Company  was  established.  Chancellor  and  his 
crew  were  shipwrecked  and  drowned  while  re- 
tliming  from  a  second  voyage  to  Russia  in  1656. 
GHAKOSLLOBy  WnJJAU  Ebtabbooe  (1867- 
).  Aji  American  lecture  and  author,  bom 
at  Dayton,  Ohio.  He  was  educated  at  Amherst 
College  and  Harvard  Law  School,  and  in  18B6- 
96  was  instructor  in  history  at  Erasmus  HihU 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  served  as  su- 
perintendent of  schools  at  Bloomfleld,  N.  J.,  in 
1897-1904,  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  1004-06,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  1906-08,  and  then 
*t  Norwalk,  Ctmn.   He  lectured  on  more  than 
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8000  occasions  in  42  States,  and  at  Chu»^ 
Wooster,  George  Washington,  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  Northwestern  universitiee.  His  works  in- 
clude: MatheiMiioal  Series  (10  vols.,  1902); 
AmerioM  Eiatory  (1903) ;  Graded  City  Spellers 
(1903);  Ei>emng  School  Temt  Books  (5  vols., 
1004-11);  Our  Schools  (1904);  Washington 
Word  List  (1906);  A  Theory  of  Eduoation 
(1007) ;  Our  City  Schools  (1908) ;  Class  Teaoh- 
ing  and  Management  (1910);  Our  Presidents 
and  their  Office  (1911);  The  Life  of  SHas 
Wright  (1913). 

CHAHOBLLOB  OF  THE  BZOHBQUEB. 
See  ExcHKQUiB.    . 

OHAir'CELLOBSVIXiIJB,  Battle  of.  One 
of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  Civil  War, 
fought  May  2-4,  1863,  at  Chancellorsville,  Va., 
11  milee  west  of  Fredericksburg,  between  the 
Federal  Anny  of  the  Potomac,  numberii^ 
about  130,000,  under  Oeneral  Hooker,  and  tiie 
Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Vi^inia,  num- 
bering about  60,000,  under  Oeneral  Lee.  Hodcer 
had  superseded  Bnmside  on  January  26,  and  by 
the  middle  of  April  had  sueoeeded  in  thorough^ 
reorganizing  his  army,  restoring  its  motoI^  and 
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preparing  it  for  action.  At  this  time  the  Fed- 
eral and  Confederate  armies  lay  facing  each 
other  across  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericks- 
buig.  Hooker  resolved  to  turn  the  Confederate 
left  flank,  first  sending  near^  all  Us  cavalry, 
under  Stoneman,  to  destroy  Xee's  oommunica- 
tions  with  Richmond.  The  main  movement 
b^^n  on  April  27,  when  Hooker  sent  a  portion 
of  the  army,  under  Sedgwick,  to  distract  Lee's 
attention  by  crossing  below  Fredericksburg, 
while  the  main  force  effected  a  crossing  above 
the  town.  This  movement  was  successfully 
exeeuted,  and  diuring  the  night  of  April  SO  tu 
main  force  was  concentrated  at  Chancellorsville, 
on  Lee's  left  flank.  Lee  then  turned  to  face 
Hooker,  and  on  May  1  the  latter  timidly  drew  in 
hie  advance  and  placed  himself  on  the  defensive. 
Early  on  May  2  Lee  ordered  Jackson,  who  had 
been  stationed  on  his  extreme  right,  with  30,000 
men,  to  make  a  wide  detour,  and,  swinnng  round 
to  the  extreme  right  of  the  Federal  position, 
make  an  unexpected  assault  np<m  tbe  enemy's 
flank.  The  direction  of  this  movement  was  not 
apparent  to  the  Federals,  who  began  to  regard 
it  in  the  nature  of  a  retreat.  About  6  P.1C., 
after  a  march  of  some  16  miles,  Jadtson  fell 
Buddenly  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  Howard's 
eoips,  whicn  constituted  the  right  flank  of  the 
Federal  army,  and,  taking  it  by  surprise,  stam- 
peded it.  Jackson,  while  in  advance  of  his 
troops,  was  fired  upon  and  mortally  wounded 
by  his  own  men,  who  mistook  his  escrart  for  a 
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detachment  of  Federals.  During  the  progress 
of  this  movement  Lee  sought  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  Hooker  by  a  lively  demonstration  on 
his  front.  On  the  morning  of  May  3  Lee  made 
a  vigorous  attack  on  front  and  flank,  in  which 
Jackson's  force,  now  cpmmanded  by  Stuart, 
played  a  leading  part.  Xhe  brunt  of  toe  assault 
fell  ujKm  General  Sickles,  on  the  Federal  right, 
and  Qmeral  Slocum,  fct  the  centre.  Hotxer, 
who  was  stunned  tiie  impact  of  a  ball  on  a 
pillar  against  which  he  was  leaning,  showed 
indecision;  Sickles,  who  had  stayed  Stuart's 
fierce  onslaught,  fell  short  of  ammunition ;  some 
S0,000  fresh  troops  were  not  called  into  action; 
and  at  last  the  Federal  line  gave  way,  the  army, 
however,  falling  back,  only  a  short  distance  to 
a  strong  defensive  position.  Lee  was  deterred 
fnmt  inunediatdy  following  up  his  advantage  by 
the  news  that  his  position  was  threatened  on 
the  right  by  the  advance  of  the  Federal  force 
undo*  Sedgwick.  At  night,  on  May  2,  Hooker 
had  sent  word  to  Sedgwick  to  advance  on 
Chancellorsville  from  Fredericksburg.  On  May 
3  Set^fwick  attempted  to  execute  the  order  and 
capture  Fredericksburg  and  the  heights  behind 
it.  Lee  aeat  reSnfoi^ments  which  checked  his 
advance  and  on  ^e  night  of  May  4-5  Sedg^ 
wlc^  reeroBsed  th^  Rappahannock.  Lee  then  pre* 
pared  to  advance  {igainst  Hooker  on  the  5th,  but 
the  latter  hastily  ^thdrew  his  army  across  the 
river  during  a  heavy  storm.  In  the  four  days. 
Hay  1-4,  the  Federals  had  lost  about  17,300  in 
kilwd*  wounded,  add  missing;  the  Confederates 
about  12,465.  Lee  had  clearly  outgeneraled 
Hotter  at  every  point,  and  liad  won  an  im- 
p«ni»nt  victory  with  greatly  inferior  forces;  but 
nia'  snccess  was  almost  counterbalanced  by  his 
loss  of  Jackson.  Emboldened  by  this  victory 
and  tiie  apparent  demoralization  of  the  Federal 
armjr^  he  planned  his  invasion  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Gettysbui^  (q-V'). 
Consult:  Dodge,  The  Campaign  of  Ohancellon- 
vitte  (Boston,  1881);  Doubleday,  Chancellora- 
viUe  attd  Gettysburg  (2d  ed..  New  York,  1882) ; 
Johnson  and  Buel  (eda.) ,  Battles  and  Leadere  of 
the  Civil  Law,  vol.  iii  (4  vols..  New  York,  1887)  ; 
QJietot  jfaoortto,  vol.  xxv  (Washington,  1888). 

OH&VCB  lEBIKLET  (Eng.  ehanee  +  ined> 
toy ) ,  and  Cb acd  Medlct,  or  Mkll£  ( OF. 
ehande,  hot  +  medUe,  fray).  French  expres- 
sions borrowed  by  the  Scottish  law.  Though 
SMueUmes  used  interchangeably,  they  are,  in 
reality,  distinct  in  meaning — ^the  former  signi- 
fying a  casual  affray,  the  latter  an  affray  in  the 
beat  of  blood  or  passion.  Both  are,  in  the 
United  States  and  in  most  countries,  reeoonized 
as  pleas  in  mitigation  of  the  offense  of  iKHni- 
cide  (q.v.).   See  also  Defense;  Sakctuabt. 

CHAK'CEBT  (Ft.  ehancellerie.  It.,  ML.  oan- 
oelleria,  from  cancelUtriua,  chancellor,  from  Lat. 
eanoelli,  lattice),  Coubt  or.  In  English  law, 
the  court  presided  over  by  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, ana  until  recently  the  highest  court  in 
England,  inferi<»'  only  to  Parliament  Orig- 
inuly  a  chancery  was  the  office  of  a  secretary 
or  chancellor  {q.v.},  where  ofHcial  documoite 
were  put  in  form,  sealed,  and  diqiatched,  or 
filed  as  records. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
developed  subsequently  to  the  establishment  of 
the  English  courts  of  law,  and  consisted  of 
that  portion  of  the  King's  judicial  prerc^tive 
in  civil  causes  which  he  had  not  delegated  to 
the  courts  <A  ixw.  Whenerer,  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  common  law,  a  suitor  omeeived  that 


he  had  suffered  an  injury  or  wrong  for  whieh 
the  courts  of  law  afforded  no  remedy  by  means 
of  a  common-law  writ  (q.v.),  his  only  recourse 
was  to  petition  the  crown.  These  petitions 
came  to  be  addressed  to  the  chancellor,  who,  as 
the  chief  officer  and  adviser  of  the  crown  and 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  was  deemed  to  be  a 
personal  representative  of  the  King  and  thus 
oidowed  with  his  judicial  prerogative.  The 
practice  of  obtainii^  relief  in  this  manner 
gradually  took  on  the  character  of  a  judicial 
proceeding,  and  the  chancellor's  office,  or  chan- 
cery, came  to  be  known  as  the  Court  of  the 
Chancellor  or  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or,  in 
modem  times,  as  the  Court  of  Equity  (q.v.). 
To  this  peculiar  origin  of  chancery  jurisdiction 
are  due  several  peculiarities  in  the  manner  in 
which  jurisdiction  is  exercised  which  are  funda- 
mental in  equity  jurisprudence.  Thus,  as  the 
chancellor  was  the  personal  repreaentotive  of 
the  King,  his  authority  was  personal.  It  could 
be  exercised  at  any  time,  whether  in  term  time 
or  vacation,  and  at  any  place  in  the  kingdom. 
Unlike  the  judges  of.  the  courts  of  law,  he 
could  command  an  act  to  be  or  not  to  be  done. 
As,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  his  commands  were 
the  commands  of  the  sorereign,  he  who  refused 
obedience  was  guilty  of  contempt  of  the  King, 
and  his  disobedience  was  pnnishable  by  im- 
prisonment; and,  as  an  ecclesiastic,  the  chan- 
cellor could  invoke  the  power  of  the  Church 
and  punish  the  contempt  by  ezcommunicati<m. 
By  reason  of  t})ese  powers  of  the  chancellor, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  became  a  court  acting  in 
personam,  as  distinguished  from  courts  of  law, 
which  acted  in  rem. 

The  common-law  procedure  was  founded  on 
the  theory  that  the  parties  to  an  action  owed 
no  obedience  to  the  court.  Thus,  if  tiie  plain- 
tiff brought  an  action  at  law  to  recover  prim- 
erty  wrongfully  withheld  from  him  by  the  de- 
fendant, or  to  recover  damages  for  tort  or 
breach  of  contract,  the  court  could  give  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff,  and  then  by  its  writ 
direct  the  sheriff  to  seise  the  property  and 
deliver  it  to  the  plaintiff  or  levy  upon  the 
defendant's  property  and  then  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment; but  if  the  defendant  concealed  tiie  prop* 
erty  of  the  plaintiff  or  his  own,  or  remored 
it  from  the  jurisdictim,  the  court  of  law  was 
powerless  to  act.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Court 
of  Equity,  in  a  proper  case,  could  direct  the 
defendant  to  perform  his  contract,  or  to  turn 
over  pr<^erly  to  the  plaintiff,  or  to  do  any 
act  required  by  justice  or  the  necessities  of 
the  ease.  It  followed,  from  the  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  jurisdiction  tliat  was  exer- 
cised by  the  two  courto,  tiiat  while  the  relief 
afforded  by  the  court  of  law  was  necessarily 
remedial,  the  relief  afforded  in  chancery  _  might 
be,  and  frequently  was,  preventive,  l^iis  the 
court  of  law  had  no  power  to  restrain  a  defend- 
ant from  doing  an  act  which  might  injure  the 
plaintiff  in  the  future,  but  the  chancellor,  by 
reason  of  his  power  to  command,  might  issue 
an  injunction  directing  the  defendant  to  refrain 
from  such  an  act. 

Another  important  consequence  of  the  differ- 
ence in  kind  of  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  two 
courts  was  the  ability  of  the  chancellor  to  deal 
with  a  many-sided  controversy.  A  controversy 
at  law  was  necessarily  two-sided.  The  law 
court  could  only  find  a  verdict  and  direct  a 
judgment  for  either  tiie  plaintiff  or  the  defoid- 
ant;   but,  inasmuch  aa  the  chancellor  might 
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require  obedience  to  his  decrees  on  pain  of 

EnDishment  for  contempt^  it  was  possible  for 
im,  in  a  single  proceeding,  to  determine  and 
adjust  the  rights  of  numerous  parties,  not  only 
as  between  plaintiff  and  defendant,  but  as  be- 
tween those  who,  nominally  codefendants,  actu- 
ally had  some  controversy  among  themselves. 
Ab  recoorse  to  the  chancellor  was  originally 
doe  to  the  inahUily  of  the  litigant  to  obtain 
relief  at  law,  it  became  n  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  that  it  would  take 
huisdietion  of  the  cause  <mly  when  it  appeared 
that  there  was  no  adequate  remedy  at  law. 
Moreover,  as  the  chancellor  was  originally  an 
ecclesiastic  and  the  "keeper  of  the  Ejng's  con- 
science," he  was  said  to  exercise  his  jurisdiction 
on  conscientious  or  equitable  principles,  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  justice,  without  revard  to  the 
strict  rules  of  ^e  common  law.  This  gave  rise 
to  certain  basic  equitable  principles  unknown 
to  the  law,  which,  however,  when  once  estab* 
lished  by  precedent,  were  applied  by  the  Court 
of  Equi^  in  much  the  same  manner  that  courts 
of  law  applied  XegaX  principles. 

Upcm  these  principles  chancery,  as  do  our 
modem  courts  of  equity,  afforded  relief  in  cases 
of  fraud  (q.v.)  and  mistake  (q.v.).  It  com- 
pelled defendants  before  it  to  give  discovery 
{q.T.),  administered  trusts,  etc.,  all  matters  of 
whicdi  courts  of  law  took  no  ctwnizance.  It  also 
obtained  an  administrative  jurisdiction  over  the 
a&trs  of  married  women,  infanta,  and  insane 
persons,  b^  virtue  of  the  chancellor  representing 
the  King  in  his  administrative  capacity. 

Thus  there  grew  up  with  the  common  law  a 
great  iM^al  system  which,  while  consistent  with 
and,  indieed,  supplementary  to  it,  was  largely 
indqiendfflit  of  it.  Its  office  was  to  mitigate  the 
rigor  of  the  rules  of  the  common  law  and  supply 
its  deficiencies,  and  this  it  was  able  to  do  be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  it  exercised  its 
jurisdiction.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  is  (a)  codrdinat^  (6)  siq>plenientar7, 
and  (c)  exclusive. 

Jurisdiction  is  said  to  be  coordinate  when  the 
litigant  has  his  election  to  seek  relief  at  law  or 
in  chancery.  Hence,  for  breach  of  etmtract  the 
plaintiff  has  the  alternative  of  recovering  dam- 
ages at  law;  or,  if  l^al  damages  are  inade* 
quate,  securing  nieciflc  performance  of  the  con- 
tract by  decree  of  the  chancellor. 

The  jurisdiction  of  chancery  is  said  to  be  sup- 
plemental when,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
rights  recognized  and  enforced  by  courts  of  law, 
it  confers  and  enforces  new  equitable  rights; 
thus  the  right  of  the  mortgagor  to  redeem 
mortgaged  prt^r^  and  of  the  mortgagee  to 
forecTose  in  equity,  and,  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  over  waste  ( q.v. ) , 
are  typical  examples  of  the  supplemental  juris- 
diction of  chancery.  (See  Mobtqaqb.)  The 
jurisdiction  of  chancery  is  exclusive  when  its 
powers  are  exerted  in  protecting  purely  equi- 
table rights — i.e.,  rights  which  are  rec(^ized 
in  chajicery,  but  of  which  the  law  takes  no 
cognizance.  The  most  notable  example  is  the 
jurisdiction  exercised  in  chancery  over  uses 
and  trusts  (q.v.). 

Before  1873  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England  consisted  of  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  three 
vice  chancellors.  In  that  year  an  act  was  passed 
by  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  became  one 
division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  retaining 
<mly  its  equity  jurisdiction,  its  ordinary  juris- 


diction being  transferred  to  other  divisions  of 
the  court.  This  forms  an  important  part  of  that 
"fusion  of  law  and  equity"  under  the  Judicature 
Acts  (1873-76),  which  has  so  simplified  and 
made  orderl;^  the  practice  of  English  courts. 

In  the  United  S^tes  the  terms  "court  of  chan- 
cery" and  "chancery"  are  used  in  some  States  as 
equivalent  to  "courts  of  equity"  and  "equity." 
Tne  principles  and  practice  of  equity  were  gen- 
erally transferred  to  this  countiy  as  ttiey 
existed  in  England;  but  in  most  of  the  States 
there  are  no  separate  courts  of  chancery,  the 
same  judge  sitting,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case,  either  as  a  common-law  or  equity 
court.  A  few  States,  however,  instituted  courto 
of  chancery  under  that  name;  these  were  Ala- 
bama, Delaware,  Florida,  Mississippi,  New 
Jersey,  Tennessee,  and  Vermont.  As  early  as 
1848  the  State  of  New  York  not  only  abolished 
the  distinction  between  courts  of  eqni^  and 
common  law,  but  did  away  with  the  old  forms 
of  practice  in  both. 

Many  of  the  States  have  followed  this  reform. 
By  the  United  States  Constitution,  Federal 
courts  are  especially  given  jurisdiction  in  equity 
as  well  as  in  common  law,  and  the  distinction 
between  procedure  at  law  and  equity  has  been 
maintained,  though  both  systems  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  same  courts.  Consult:  Kerly,  Eia- 
torical  Sketch  of  the  Equitable  Jurisdictitm  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  (Cambridge,  Eng.,  1890) ; 
Gilbert,  History  nnd  Practice  of  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery  (London,  1758;  first  Amer.  ed., 
Washington,  1874) ;  Marsh,  History  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  and  of  the  Rtee  and  Development 
of  the  Doctrinee  of  Equity  (Toront<^  1890) .  See 
Bquitt;  Equitt  Plk&nnq;  V^cncE. 

CHANCER  Tns.  A  comedy  by  John 
Fletcher,  first  printed  in  the  folio  edition  of 
1647.  It  was  altered  by  George  Villiers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  in  1682;  but  "the  licentiousness 
of  that  nobleman's  pen  rendering  the  play  im- 
prc^er  for  representation"  at  later  and  more 
refined  periods,  it  was  revised  a  second  time  by 
Qarrick  in  1773.  Its  source  is  Cervantes'  novel 
La  8 en  or  a  Cornelia.  A  musical  drama  entitled 
Don  John,  or  the  Turn  yiolettatf  produced  in 
1821,  was  based  on  it. 

CHANDA,  chan'd&.  The  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  Nagpur  division.  Cen- 
tral Provinces,  British  India  (Map:  India,  C 
4),  lat.  19»  57'  N.,  long.  78'  58'  E.  The  town 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vir&i,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Jharpat,  90  miles  south  of  the 
town  of  Nagpur.  Its  walls,  built  of  cut  stone 
and  surrountted  by  a  high  parapet,  are  6  miles 
round,  from  15  to  20  feet  nigh,  10  feet  thick, 
and  flanked  with  rough  towers  large  enough  for 
the  heaviest  guns.  Its  archteological  remains, 
temples,  r^af  tombs,  and  gigantic  monolithic 
figures  of  the  later  Ckmd  kings  are  interesting. 
Being  surrounded  by  mountains  and  forests,  it 
is  well  supplied  with  water.  Outside  the  walls 
is  a  large  water  tank  constructed  under  Gond 
rule,  and  a  collection  of  ancient  statuary  known 
as  Rayappil's  idols,  the  largest  of  which  is  26  X 
18  X  3  feet.  Pop.,  1901,  17,803;  1911,  19,886. 
Chanda  is  the  commercial  centre  of  the  district 
with  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  dyestuffs,  slip- 
pers, bamboo  work,  and  gold  and  silver  work. 
It  has  numerous  schools  and  a  mission  station. 
The  district  contains  considerable  iron  and  coal 
deposits.  Area,  10,156  square  miles.  Pop.,  1891, 
697,600;  1901,681,315;  1911,  677,544. 

CHANDALA,   chfln-dAIA    (Skt.  oavdila). 
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The  lowest  of  the  inqtnre  olaues  in  Hindu  caste. 
See  Caste.     

OHAnDBUmt  (shAn'd^-lOSr')  ISLAHSS. 
A  group  of  about  16  small  islands  lying  in  the 
OuJi  of  Mexico  from  80  to  80  miles  off  the  east 
ooast  of  Louisiana,  from  which  mainland  they 
are  sqiarated  by  Chandeleur  Sound  (Map:  Loui- 
siana, G  4),  A  lighthouse  on  the  north  end  of 
the  northernmost  island  is  in  lat.  30"  2'  and 
low.  88'  62'  W.;  it  has  a  fixed  white  lid^t 

GHAJSmBSSAGtAB,  or  CHAKDEEtNA- 
OOBB,  chflD'diSr-nfig^  (Skt.  candranagara,  city 
of  the  moon,  from  eandrOf  moon  +  nagara, 
city).  A  city  in  India  with  a  territory  of  about 
8  square  miles,  belonsing  to  France,  situated 
on  tne  west  bank  of  the  Hugli,  21  miles  above 
Calcutta  rail,  in  lat.  22°  52'  N.  and  long. 
88*  23'  E.  (Map:  India.  E  4).  A  former  rival 
to  Calcutta  in  commercial  importance,  its  trade 
has  declined  owing  to  the  silting  of  its  river 
approaches.  It  is  under  Fnmeh  Goremor- 
Goieral  of  Ptmdicheny.  The  population  (1901* 
26,831)  includes  a  French  subgovemor  with  a 
small  military  detachment,  and  a  few  Europeans 
and  Eurasians,  the  great  bulk  being  natives. 
The  settlement  dates  from  1673.  It  was  taken 
three  times  by  the  English,  but  was  finally 
restored  to  France  in  1816. 

OHANIXLBB,  Chablbs  Fbedebiok  (1886- 
).  An  American  chemist,  bom  at  Lancaster, 
l&as.  He  was  educated  at  tiie  Lawrence  Sdentiflo 
Sehool  ct  Harwd  Univoraity  and  at  tiie  uni- 
Tsrnties  of  QOt^goi  and  Berlin.  iUter  being 
director  of  the  chemical  department  of  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  T.  (1867).  he  was  ap- 

Slnted  professor  of  ch^istry  in  the  New  York 
Uege  of  Pharmacy  (1858).  In  1864  he  be- 
came professor  of  analytical  and  applied  diem- 
istr^  in  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  in  1876  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  chemiatir  and  medical  jnrispmdcnoe  in 
the  College  <rf  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  In 
186S  he  became  chemist,  and  in  1873  president, 
of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  He  was  president  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Socie^  in  1881  and  1889,  of  the  British  So- 
cieiy  of  Chemical  Industry  in  1809,  and  of  the 
Chemists'  Club  in  1899-1900.  In  association  with 
his  brother.  Prof .  W.H  Chandler,  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
verniy,  he^  in  1870,  established  the  monthly  pub- 
lication entitled  the  Americtm  Ohenutt  (187(^ 
77).  His  numerous  papers,  most  of  which  are 
published  in  the  above-mentioned  journal  and  in 
tiie  annual  reports  of  the  Health  Department  of 
New  York,  include:  Report  on  Waters  for  Lo- 
comotiveM  and  Boiler  Inorustatiom  (1865); 
Chemistry  of  Oaa  Lighting  (1876);  Dangerous 
Kerosene;  Lecture  on  Water  (1871);  Photo- 
JfecAamooI  Processes  (1890);  Report  on  Dan* 
gerous  Coametioa  (1870) ;  Report  on  Petroleum 
M  an  lUunUnator  ( 1871 ) ;  Report  on  the 
Waters  of  the  Eudeon  River  (1872);  Synopsis 
of  Organic  Chemistry  (printed  for  the  class  of 
'65,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  1864 ) ;  Manual 
of  Qualitative  Analysis  (pamphlet,  1873) . 
Among  the  numerous  reforms  introduced  during 
the  administration  of  Professor  Chandler  were 
the  seffregatioD  of  slaughterhouses  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Tenement  House  Act.  providing  that 
tiie  plans  of  every  tenement  house  must  wit  be 
snlmiitted  to  the  Board  of  Health. 

OHANDIiEB,  Fbanois  Wabd  (1844-  ). 
An  American  architect,  bom  in  Boston.  Efe 
worked  with  Ware  and  Van  Brun^  architects,  in 
1864-47.  and  after  that  studied  In  Paxia  for 
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two  years.  In  1860-70  he  was  assistant  in  the 
architectural  d^artment  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  in  1871-74  as- 
sistant architect  in  the  Treasury  D^artment, 
Washington.  For  six  years  he  was  in  partner- 
ship wiui  E.  C.  Cabot,  Boston,  in  1888  Mcoming 
professor  of  architecture  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Besides  editing  if unjoipol 
Architecture  in  Boston  (1898)  and  writing  arti- 
cles for  the  Technology  Quarterly,  he  is  author  of 
Construction  Details  (1892)  and  Votes  on  I/tmes, 
CemeiasgMortarSt  and  Concretes  (1892). 

CBAVmiSS,  SSTH  Cablo  (1846-  ).  An 
American  astronomer,  born  in  Boston.  Mass. 
He  ms  long  attached  to  the  Harvard  Observa- 
tory; was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  London  in  1896  for  his 
determination  of  the  laws  of  the  variations  of 
latitude  or  movements  of  the  earUi's  pole  and 
his  researches  on  variable  stars,  of  whicuL  he  has 
prepared  a  catalogue.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  tbe  National  Academy  of  Sdenoee  in  1888  and 
is  the  inventor  of  the  instrument  known  as  the 
ahnueantar  (q.T.).  In  1806  he  assumed  tite 
editorsUp  of  the  AsfroMomtoiiI  Journal. 

OHAlipIiEB,  WnUAH  Eaton  (1885-  >. 
An  American  politician.  He  was  bom  in  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  and  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1854.  He  was  Speaker  of  the  New 
Hampshire  L^islature  in  1863-64,  and  was  First 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Sec- 
retary IfoCnlloeh  firom  186S  to  1867.  He  was 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  1^82  to  1885,  and 
it  was  during  his  administration  that  the  build- 
ing of  the  modem  navy  was  begun.  He  was 
United  States  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  in 
1887-1901.  when  he  became  president  of  the 
Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Kunpshire  Cnistitntional 
Convention  in  1902. 

OSAHSLBBy  Zaobaxuh  (1813-79).  An 
American  merchant  and  politician.  He  was  bora 
at  Bedford.  N.  H..  was  educated  in  a  common 
school,  and  in  1888  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich., 
where  he  became  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  dry- 
goods  mercbant.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Whig  party  and  in  1851  was  elected  mayor 
of  the  city.  In  1852  he  was  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor, but  was  defeated.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
in  1857  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate^ 
where  he  soon  became  eonwicuous  as  a  radical 
<n>p<ment  of  all  schemes  for  the  extensitm  of 
slavery.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  was 
one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  hostilities,  and  urged  that  600,000 
volunteers  instead  of  75,000  be  called  for  at 
the  start.  He  was  reelected  to  the  Senate  in 
1863  and  again  in  1869;  served  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Grant 
from  1876  to  1877;  was  ehairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Ccnnmittee  in  1876,  taking  an 
active  part  in  tiie  presidential  campaign ;  and  in 
February,  1879,  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate, 
where  he  soon  attracted  general  attention  by  a 
vimlent  attack  on  Jefferson  Davis.  He  died  sud- 
denly in  Chicago,  whither  he  had  gone  to  make 
a  political  speech.  He  was  a  man  of  great  force 
and  of  unusual  administrative  capacity,  but  ex- 
cited widespread  antagonism  hy  his  radieiUism  in 
politics  and  his  nnacrapnlousness.  See  his  Life 
by  W.  E.  Curtis  (New  York.  1879). 

CHAKDOGTAL  chfln'd5-jl'&.  In  Hindu  liter- 
ature, the  name  of  a  Brfihmaoa  of  the  Sfimaveda, 
in  10  books,  of  which  tiieei^t  known  in  Eniupe 
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up  to  the  present  day  form  the  important  Ofttm- 
dogya  Upaniahad,  treating  of  the  values  of  the 
sacred  syllable  Om.  It  has  been  translated  by 
MQller  in  vol.  i  of  the  Sacred  Booka  of  the  East. 

CHAJn>OS,  chftn'dOs.  Sm  JoHif  (r-1370). 
An  E^lish  s«ldier.  He  participated  in  the  si^ 
of  Cambru  (1337)  and  in  the  battles  of  Cr^ 
(1346)  and  of  Poitiers  (1366).  In  the  last- 
named  enngement  he  saved  the  life  of  the  Black 
Prince  and  for  this  was  rewarded  by  being  made 
relent  and  lieutenant  of  the  English  lUng  in 
France.  Having  been  made  Constable  of  Guienne, 
he  won  the  victories  of  Auray  (1304)  and  Na- 
varette  in  Spain  (1369)  over  Du  Guesclin,  whom 
he  captured  each  time.  He  became  Seneschal  of 
Poitiers  in  1369,  but  in  the  next  year  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  an  engagement  near  tiie  bridge 
at  liUssac.  Chandos  was  me  of  the  original 
knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

CTAin>BAaTrFTA,  chUn'driL-gSI^^  See 

SAIfDBOCOTTUS. 

CHA'NET,  LudAiT  West  (1867-  ).  An 
American  biolc^ist,  bom  at  Henvelton,  N.  Y. 
Educated  at  Carleton  College,  he  spent  three 
yean  as  principal  and  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Minnesota,  and  then  returned  to  Carleton 
to  be  instructor  in  biology  in  1882  and  professor 
from  1883  to  1908.  In  1907  he  became  a  special 
agent  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  to 
investigate  dangerous  oeenpatioiis  of  women  and 
children,  and  in  1900  was  appointed  the  bureau's 
expert  in  industrial  hygiene.  He  also  explored 
Bocky  Mountain  glaciers  and  was  a  del^ate  to 
various  economic  and  geographic  congresses. 

OHAN'TBON,  or  Chak'fbaiit.    See  Chah- 

VBOlf.   

OHAVOABNIEB,  shaiT'^b^ny&',  NiOOL&B 
Aim  ThAcwclc  (17BS-1877).  A  French  gen- 
eral, bom  at  Autun.  He  was  edueated  at  the 
military  school  of  Saint-Cyr,  entered  the  army, 
and  took  part,  in  1823,  in  the  Spanish  expedi- 
tion. In  1830  he  went  as  captain  to  Algeria, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  general  of  division.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  he  superseded  Cavaignac  (q.v.)  as 
Governor  of  Algeria,  but  when  chosen  a  member 
of  the  National  Assembfy  be  returned  to  Paris  In 
the  same  year  and  was  appointed  commander  in 
chief  of  the  National  Guard,  and,  when  Louis 
Ki^leon  became  President,  of  ibe  troops  in 
Paris.  He  wme  a  member  of  the  Assembly  and 
held  at  the  same  time  his  double  office  in  the 
army,  until  the  coup  d'etat  of  December,  1861, 
when  he  was  exiled.  He  returned  to  France  in 
1869  after  the  proclamation  of  general  amnesty. 
Chi  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War 
Cbaagamier  offered  his  services  to  the  govern- 
ment, bnt  they  were  rejected  by  Marshal  Lebcenf, 
the  liGnister  of  War.  In  August,  however,  the 
Emperor  asked  bim  to  join  the  army  of  Bazaine. 
He  assisted  in  the  defense  of  Metz  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Bazaine  in  the  negotiations  with 
Priiice  Frederick  Charles  which  led  to  the  capit- 
ulation of  Bazaine's  army,  on  Oct.  27,  1870.  He 
returned  to  France  in  1871  and  served  in  the  As- 
sembly until  1873,  when  he  participated  in  the 
proceedings  which  caused  the  downfall  of  Thiers. 
In  1876  he  voted  against  the  constitutional  law 
recognizing  the  Republic,  and  in  the  Senate,  of 
which  he  was  made  a  life  member,  in  the  same 
year,  he  showed  himself  an  enemy  of  Republican 
institutions.   He  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  14,  1877. 

OHANG-OHOW,  ch&ng'chou'.  The  capital 
of  the  Department  of  Chang-chow,  Fu-kien, 
China,  on  tiie  Kin-lung  estuary,  36  miles  west 
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of  Amoy  (Map:  China,  E  7).  It  is  a  walled 
city,  inclosed  within  a  circuit  of  4^  miles,  and 
has  broad  granite-paved  streets  with  fine  stores. 
The  chief  building  is  a  Buddhist  temple,  dating 
from  the  eighth  century.  A  wooden  bridge 
nearly  800  feet  long,  resting  on  26  stone  piles, 
spans  the  river.  The  town  has  manufactures  of 
silk,  sugar,  crystal,  and  bricks,  and  carries  on  an 
extensive  domestic  and  export  teade  in  tea  and 
sumr.  Pop.  ( est ) ,  between  900.000  and  1,000,000. 

CEAKOELINO.  It  was  at  one  time  a  com- 
mon superstition  that  infants  were  taken  from 
their  cradles  by  fairies,  who  substituted  for  them 
their  own  weaJcIy  and  starving  elves.  The  chil- 
dren so  left  were  called  changelings  and  were 
known  by  their  peevishness  as  well  as  their  back- 
wardness in  walking  and  speaking.  As  it  was 
smnmsed  that  the  teiries  had  no  power  to  change 
children  that  had  been  christened,  infants  were 
carefully  mtehed  until  that  ceremony  had  been 

gerfonned.  This  superstition  is  alluded  to  by 
hakespeare,  Spenser,  and  other  poets. 
OEANOELma,  Thi.  a  drama,  by  Middle- 
ton  and  Rowley,  produced  in  1623  and  published 
in  quarto  in  1663.  After  the  Restoration,  in 
1661,  it  was  successfully  revived.  It  is  in  great 
measure  founded  on  an  episode  in  BcTuolds's  The 
Triumpht  of  Ood^t  Revmtge. 

CHAiraS-OF-IUlT  UNE.  See  iNnurA- 
noNAL  Date  Lins. 

OEUUrOO,  ehli/gO.  An  Indian  tribe  living 
in  the  rainless  coast  region  bordering  upon  the 
desert  of  Atacama,  nor^em  Chile;  their  terri- 
toiT  formerly  included  the  region  between  22' 
and  24°  8.  lat.,  particularly  the  country  about 
Cobija.  Their  language,  now  extinct,  consti- 
tuted, apparently,  a  distinct  stock.  Consult  Bo- 
man,  Antiquitit  de  la  Rigion  Andine,  toL  i,  pp. 
67-73  (Paris.  1910),  and  Chamberlain,  in  JoMrn. 
de  la  8oe.  dea  Am^.  de  Parte*  h.  s.*  toL  Tii,  p. 
183  (1910). 
OHANOBA.  See  Goat. 
CTTAKTO-SHA,  chfing'shfi'.  Capital  of  the 
Chinese  Province  of  Hu-nan,  situated  on  the 
Sian-kiang,  about  360  miles  north  of  Canton 
(Map:  China,  D  6).  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  has  an  impcnrtant  stUc  industiy.  Fop., 
1911  (est.).  250,000. 

C3UlNX  SHELTi  (Hind.  Sankh,  fnan  Ski. 
iankha,  conch  shell).  The  top-shaped  shell  <Kt 
any  of  several  gastropod  mollnaks  of  tbe  genus 


I.  Chutk  Shell.   3.  Arm  of  Viahnu,  with  Cbuk  SbsU. 


TurbinaUa,  specifically  Turbinella  pt/rum.  They 
are  obtained  chiefly  by  diving  in  water  12  or  16 
feet  deep,  along  the  coasts  of  southern  India 
and  Ceylon,  the  chief  fishery  being  at  Tuticorin, 
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on  the  Gulf  of  Manar,  where  about  325,000  are 
obtained  each  winter,  and  are  chiefly  aent  to 
Dacca.  They  are  much  used  as  ornaments,  often 
elaborately  carved,  by  Hindu  women,  the  arms 
and  1^  hamt  eneiTcled  with  them;  and  mai^ 
of  them  are  burled  with  the  bodies  of  (mulent 
persons.  This  esteem  among  the  Hindus  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  shell  is  a  sacred  emblem  of 
Vishnu,  who  is  usually  represented  as  holding 
one. 

CHAN^EB,  WsxiAM  Abtob  (1867-  ). 
An  American  politician  and  traveler,  born  in 
Newport,  R.  I.  After  extensive  foreign  tours  he 
undertook,  with  Chevalier  Ludwig  von  HOfanel, 
the  exploration  of  the  revion  east  and  west  of 
Mount  Kenia  in  Africa.  Th«r  left  Zanzibar  in 
September,  1892,  and  reached  the  coast  again 
in  July,  1803.  Their  experiences  and  scientiflc 
work  on  this  trip  Chanler  embodied  in  his  book. 
Through  Jut%gle  and  Desert  <I8d6).  Upon  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  entered  political 
life  and  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature,  from  the  flfth  assembly  district 
in  1897,  and  from  the  fourteenth  in  1899.  He 
served  with  special  conunendaUcm  from  Shaf- 
ter,  general  in  command,  in  the  battles  before 
Santiago,  Cuba  (July  1-2,  1898). 

CSANTSmXi.   See  Enolisb  Channel. 

CHAKKEL  OF  a  Stbeau.  The  hollow  or  de- 
pression between  the  banks  through  which  the 
water  flows.  A  river  may  have  several  channels 
in  parts  of  its  course.  In  such  a  case  the  main 
channel  has  been  defined  by  judicial  authori^ 
to  be  "tiiat  bed  of  the  river  over  which  the 
principal  volume  of  water  flows."  It  may  or 
may  not  be  coincident  with  the  deepest  water 
or  the  best  currents  for  navigation.  See 
Riparian  Rights;  Rivo. 

CHANNEL,  or  CHANNELINO  (OF. 
Chanel,  from  Lat.  canalia,  groove,  connected  with 
Skt.  khan,  OPers.  kan,  to  dig) .  The  name  given 
to  any  concave  grooving  of  architectural  fea- 
tures. Its  most  common  occurrence  is  on  the 
shafts  of  classic  columns.  It  is  usual  to  distin- 
^ish  the  dmllow  channels  on  a  Doric  column, 
which  are  separated  by  arriaea  or  sharp  edges, 
from  the  narrower  and  deeper  "flutes"  of  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  columns,  which  are  separated 
by  narrow  fillets.  The  triglyphs  of  a  Doric 
frieze  are  decorated  by  two  vertical  channels  of 
V-section,  and  two  half-cliannels  or  chamfers  at 
the  edges.  Many  Roman  and  Renaissance  cor- 
nices nave  the  face  or  front  of  the  corona 
adorned  with  vertical  flutes  or  ehannelings,  and 
during  the  late  Empire  and  early  Christian 
periods,  sarcophagi  were  sometimes  covered  with 
a  decoration  of  curious  S-shaped  channels.  See 
CoLHUN;  Abohitbotube;  Dobic  Obdeb;  Ionic 
OBDim. 

CHANNEL  BASS.  A  scisenid  fish.  See  Red- 
fish. 

CHANTTELBILL'.  A  large  Australian  cuckoo 
{Scythrops  nova-hoUandiB) ,  having  a  very  large 
and  cunously  grooved  beak,  so  that  it  was  long 
considered  a  species  of  hombill.  See  Plate  of 
Cuckoos. 

CHANNEL  CAT.    See  Catfish. 

CHANNi&LINO  KAGHINES.   See  Quabbt- 

INO.  ' 

CHANNEL  ISLANZ»S  (Fr.  I'Arohipel  de  la 
Manohe,  the  Channel  Archipelago) .  A  group  of 
islands  ge<urraphieally  connected  with  France, 
but  poUticany  attached  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  ue  English  Channel,  to  the  west  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Coientin.    The  islands  lie  10  to  30 


miles  distant  from  the  Normandy  coast,  and  60 
to  120  miles  south  of  the  English  coast  (Map: 
France,  N.,  C  3).  They  include  Jersey,  Guern- 
sey, Aldemey,  and  Sark,  and  a  number  of  islets. 
Their  ctnnbued  area  Is  about  75  square  miles. 

Famous  for  their  stoategic  position,~~histoTy, 
antiquities,  genial  climate,  and  picturesque  and 
varied  scenery,  they  constitute  favorite  and  fash- 
ionable resorts  for  English,  French,  and  even 
American  invalids  and  tourists.  The  small  and 
highly  cultivated  farmholdings,  ranging  from  5 
to  12  acres,  and  tbe  good  military  rtmds,  give 
the  islands  the  appearance  of  carefully  laid-out 

{ileasure  grounds,  and  gained  from  Victor  Hugo, 
ong  a  resident,  the  designation  of  "gardens  of 
the  sea."  The  principal  Industiy  is  agriculture. 
The  soil  produces  good  crops;  horticmtore  and 
floriculture  flourish,  potatoes  are  extensively 
cultivated  for  exportation,  the  annual  yield  in 
Jersey  exceeding  60,000  tons,  valued  at  $1,320,- 
000,  while  Guernsey  supplies  London  and  Paris 
with  enormous  quantities  of  fruit,  grown  under 
glass.  The  chief  fertilizer  is  vratc,  or  seaweed, 
tlie  regular  gathering  of  which,  controlled  by 
legislanon,  is  one  of  the  characteristic  insular 
scenes.  A  large  quantity  of  kelp  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  iodine,  its  value  to  Guema^ 
being  estimated  at  $160,000  annually.  The  three 
larger  islands  are  noted  for  distinctive  breeds 
of  cattle,  the  purity  of  each  breed  being  jealously 
guarded;  they  are  remarkable  for  their  small 
size,  symmetry,  color,  and  beauty,  and  for  the 
yield  and  qu^ity  of  their  milk,  making  dairy 
farming  a  prctftable  industiT.  Cattle  in  1912 
numbered  ISfiSS;  horses,  3726;  swine,  84M. 
There  are  important  fisheries  of  turbot,  Jalin 
Dory,  conger  eels,  oysters,  lobsters,  monster 
crabs,  etc.  The  quarries  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
are  extensively  worked  and  export  fine  granite 
for  building  purposes.  There  is  daily  communi- 
cation by  steamer  with  various  English  and 
French  ports,  and  an  average  of  3000  vessels  of 
200,000  gross  tonnage  enter  and  clear  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  ports  annually. 

The  geology  of  the  islands  is  particularly  in- 
teresting in  the  primary  formation  of  granite 
rocks;  v^etation  is  rich  and  varied,  and  scien- 
tists here  find  a  comprehensive  field  of  study  in 
a  small  compass.  Tbe  coasts  are  rocky  and 
dangerous  and  the  tidal  currents  treacherous; 
lighthouses  stand  on  the  more  important  head- 
luids  and  outlying  reefs.  The  population,  April 
3,  1911,  was  96,900.  The  chief  town  is  St. 
Helier,  on  the  island  of  Jersey.  Among  the 
farming  population  tiie  vernacular  is  old  Nor- 
man French,  which  differs  in  peculiarities  of 
spelling  and  pronunciation  in  each  island  and 
even  in  parishes  of  the  same  island.  English 
predominates  in  the  town  districts,  which  con- 
tain a  large  proportion  of  British  and  many 
French  residents.  The  islands  are  self-governed 
and  afford  interesting  examples  of  home  rule, 
forming,  as  Freeman  states,  "distinct  common- 
wealths." They  include  the  two  bailiwicks  of 
Jeracnr  and  Guernsey — the  latter  including  Alder- 
n^,  Sark,  Herm,  and  adjacent  isles — each  pre- 
sided over  by  a  "bailiff"  or  chief  magistrate 
of  native  extraction  appointed  by  the  British 
crown,  and  assisted  by  a  "states"  or  legislative 
asswnbly,  composed  of  "jurats"  or  magistrates, 
the  rectors  of  the  parishes,  all  life  officers,  the 
"constables"  or  parochial  mayors,  and  a  number 
of  "deputies"  or  representatives  elected  for  a 
term.  Judicial  affairs  are  managed  by  a  rogral 
court,  eonsirting  of  the  bailiff  uid  jurats,  who 
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tirns  fill  the  anomaloua  dual  positions  oi  law* 
makers  and  law  dispensers.  The  British  govern- 
ment  is  represental  hy  lieutenant  governors, 
generally  army  officers  of  distinction,  who  are 
appointed  for  five  years,  command  the  military 
forces  in  the  islands,  have  the  right  of  veto  and 
an  equal  seat  with  the  bailiff  in  the  States 
Aasanbly,  but  no  vote.  French  is  the  <rfB«ial 
language  of  the  l^slatures  and  courts,  but  after 
long  opposition  the  optional  use  of  English  has 
been  allowed.  There  are  also  ecclesiastical 
courts.  Taxation  is  light,  living  is  inexpensive. 
Military  service  at  fixed  periods  is  c(»npulsory 
on  all  male  natives  and  residents. 

The  laws  of  the  islands  are  derived  from  the 
CouUmigr  de  Normandie,  the  islands  having 
onoe  foimed  part  of  fbe  Duchy  of  Normandy. 
Th^  are  the  sole  remains  of  that  duchy,  at- 
tached to  the  British  crown,  whence  their  inde- 
pendence and  the  humorous  local  contention  that 
Great  Britain  is  an  appanage  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  le^l  documents  referring  to  the  mon- 
arch as  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Kin^  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  islands  originally  were 
joined  to  the  continent;  raised  beaches  and  other 
traces  of  disruption  exist.  Cave  dwellii^  and 
numerous  mq^ithic  cromlechs,  tumuli,  and 
menhirs  prove  the  habitation  of  a  prehistoric 
race;  a  lew  old  Norman  chapels  remain;  the 
oldest  churches,  St.  Brelade's,  Jersey,  and  St. 
Sampson's,  Guernsey,  date  from  1111,  and  earth- 
works, fortifications,  and  castles  dating  from 
Roman  and  subsequent  periods  exist.  The  Ro- 
mans occupied  the  islands  during  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries ;  Ctesarea  ( Jersey ) ,  Ctesar's 
Isle,  and  Samia  (Querns^)  occur  in  the  Itiner- 
ary  of  Antoninus.  Christiani^  was  introduced 
by  Irish  missionaries  about  460  aj>.,  St.  Helier 
being  the  apostle  of  Jersey  and  St.  Sampson  of 
Guernsey.  The  islands  were  taken  by  Rollo  pre- 
vious to  his  invasion  of  Normandy;  the  famous 
Roman  de  Rou,  by  Wace  (q.v.),  a  native  of  Jer- 
Ky,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  oaxtwy,  celebrat- 
ing his  deeds. 

After  the  Conquest  the  islands  alternated  be- 
tween Norman  and  English  rule  until  1204,  when 
ivith  the  loss  of  Normandy  th^  remained  faith- 
ful to  England  and  steadfastly  resisted  many 
subsequent  attempts  on  the  part  of  France  to 
capture  them.  In  Henry  VI's  reign  the  French 
held  ptrt  of  Jersey  for  six  years.  During  the 
Civil  War  they  were  the  scene  of  many  notable 
events,  Jersey  remaining  loyal  and  Episcopal,  and 
Guernsey  republtcan  and  Presbyterian.  During 
the  Revolutionary  War  in  America  a  French 
opedition  landed  in  Jersey  in  1781,  but  was 
defeated  with  great  loss.  Durin|^  the  French  and 
American  wars,  when  shipbuilding  was  an  im- 
portant local  industry,  the  islanders  fitted  out 
many  privateers,  and,  in  Burke's  words,  became 
"one  of  the  naval  powers  of  the  world,"  cap- 
turing many  rich  prizes.  The  islands  are  fa- 
vorite asylums  for  political  refugees.  Their 
numbers  have  included  Charles  II,  Earl  Claren- 
don, Victor  Hugo,  and  General  Boulanger.  Con- 
sult: Urquhart,  Channel  Islands,  yomum  Law 
(London,  1844);  Pegot-Ogier,  Bistoire  dea  ilea 
de  la  Manche  (Paris,  1881 ) ;  Ansted,  The  Chan- 
nel Islands  (3d  ed.,  London,  1893) ;  De  Cl^ry, 
Lea  tlea  normandea  (Paris,  1808) ;  Boland,  Les 
Ilea  de  la  Manche  (Paris,  1904).  See  Aldkb- 
NET;  Jebset;  Guesnbey;  Sabk. 

CHAMMBL  TUmiEL.    See  Tunnels. 

OHAH'KINa,  ^fWABD  (18S6-  ).  An 
American  Uatortan,  bom  in  Dmreheftor,  Ifus., 


and  in  1878  graduated  at  Harvard,  where  ha 
was  instructor  in  history  in  1883,  assist&nt  pro- 
fessor  in  1887,  aod  professor  in  1897.  He  wrote: 
Toum  and  County  Qovernment  in  the  BngUah 
Colonies  of  North  America  (1884);  The  United 
Statea  of  Amerioa  (1890),  in  the  "Cambridge 
(Eng.)  Historical  Series**;  A  Btudent'a  Eiatory 
of  the  United  Btatea  (1897;  rev.  ed.,  1008); 
A  Short  History  of  the  United  Btatea  for  BdMol 
Use  (1900),  and  History  of  the  United  Btatea, 
vols,  i-iii  (1905,  1908,  1912);  The  Jeffersonian 
System,  1801-1811  (1906),  in  the  "American 
Nation  Series."  He  collaborated  with  Justin 
Winsor  in  vols,  ii,  vi,  and  vii  of  the  narrative 
and  Oritioal  History  of  Amerioa  (1886-88),  with 
T.  W.  Higginson  in  Bngliih  Hiatory  for  Amsri- 
cans  (1893),  with  A.  B.  Hart  in  the  Chaide  to 
the  Study  of  American  Hiatory  (1806),  and 
with  A.  B.  Hart  and  F.  J.  Turner  in  a  new 
edition  of  this  work  in  1912. 

CHANNINO,  Edwabd  Tybbu.  (1790-1866). 
An  American  scholar,  the  brother  of  William 
EUery  Channing.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard 
and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston,  but 
devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  literature.  From 
1817  to  1819  he  edited  the  North  American  Re- 
view and  was  a  regular  contributor  to  it  throu^ 
a  large  part  of  his  life.  He  was  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Harvard  College  from 
1810  to  1851.  A  volume  of  his  lectures  was  pub- 
lished in  1856  with  a  memoir  by  R.  H.  Dana. 

CHAmnNCl,  William  Exxebt  (1780-1842). 
An  American  Unitarian  preacher  and  author. 
He  was  bom  April  7,  1780,  in  Newport,  R.  I., 
entered  Harvard  at  the  age  of  15,  and  took  his 
degree  in  1708.  He  tai^t  for  two  years  in 
Ricbmond,  Va.,  and  then  studied  divini^.  In 
1803  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Federal  Street 
Church  in  Boston,  During  the  earlier  years  of 
his  ministry  his  theological  peculiarities  had 
little  prominence  in  his  discourses,  and  in  con- 
sequence he  stood  upon  friendly  terms  with  his 
brethren  in  more  orthodox  churches.  In  1819, 
however,  he  preached  a  sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  inadequacy  of  the  Calvinistie  theology 
then  current,  and  advocated  the  Unitarian  doc- 
trine with  80  much  zeal  and  ability  that  he  was 
termed  "the  apostle  of  Unitarianism."  This  in- 
volved him  in  a  controversy,  a  thing  which 
he  naturallv  loathed.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
he  preserved  a  devoutly  Christian  heart,  shrink- 
ing with  the  delicate  instinct  of  a  refined  na- 
ture from  everything  cold,  one-sided,  and  d(W- 
matic,  whether  Unitarian  or  Trinitarian.  As 
late  as  1841  be  wrote,  "I  am  little  of  a  Uni- 
tarian, have  little  sympathy  with  the  system  of 
Priestley  and  Belsbam,  and  stand  aloof  from  all 
but  those  who  strive  and  pray  for  clearer  light." 
In  1822  he  visit^  Europe  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  several  English  authors,  among  them 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  both  of  whom  were 
strongly  impressed  in  his  favor.  Coleridge  said 
of  him:  "He  has  the  love  of  wisdom  and  the 
wisdom  of  love."  In  1823  he  published  Remarks 
on  National  Literature;  in  1826,  On  the  Charao- 
ter  and  Writinga  of  John  Milton;  in  1829,  On 
the  Cheatioter  and  Writinga  of  Finelon;  in  1835, 
an  essay  on  Negro  Slavery,  strongly  opposing  it 
from  the  moral  point  of  view;  and  in  1838  an 
essay  on  Self-Culture.  Besides  these  be  wrote 
a  variety  of  other  essays  and  treatises,  all  char- 
acterized by  vigor,  eloquence,  pure  taste,  and  a 
lofty  tone  of  moral  earnestness.  He  died,  Oct. 
2,  1842,  at  Bennington,  Vt.  His  complete  wories 
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bare  been  several  times  reprinted  (e^.,  in  1  voL, 
Boston,  1903 ) .  In  an  age  of  mental  timidity  C ban- 
ning stood  forth  conspicuous  for  his  intellectual 
bravery.  But  more  important  than  his  purely 
theological  speculations  was  the  public  exercise 
of  a  wide  influence  on  his  cont^poraries  in  regard 
to  social  and  philanthrcqfiie  questions  and  the 
organizatlcni'  of  charily,  in  the  interest  M  peace^ 
of  temperance,  and  of  education,  the  ethics  of 
political  life,  and  the  question  of  slavery.  In 
the  last-named  matter,  while  never  taking  the 
sactrone  abolition  position,  he  gave  much  moral 
support  to  the  movement;  and  in  concert  with 
Emerson  and  other  great  intellectual  leaders, 
was  a  great  factor  in  tiie  strenuous  New  England 
life  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  An 
Interesting  monoir  of  him  was  published  by 
his  nephew,  William  Henry  Channing  (3  vols., 
London,  1848,  and  reprinted  in  Boston,  1880). 
A  bronze  statue  of  him  by  Herbert  Adams  was 
unveiled  in  the  Public  Garden  of  Boston  iq 
1903.  Consult  Cbadwick,  W.  S.  Channmg  (Bos- 
ton, 1903),  and  Eliot,  Four  American  Leaders 
(Washington,  Franklin,  Emerson,  and  Chan* 
ning)   (Boston,  1906). 

CHANNINO,  WiLUAU  Ellebt  (181S-I901). 
An  American  joumalirt,  poet,  and  essayist,  s 
nephew  oi  the  great  Unitarian  preacher  of  the 
same  name.  He  was  horn  in  Boston,  was  edu- 
cated at  Harvard,  and  was  for  la&nj  years  con- 
nected with  various  newspapers  and  magazines. 
He  published  volumes  of  poems,  and  in  prose: 
Youth  of  the  Pott  and  Painter;  Thoreau,  the 
Poet-Naturalist  (1873);  Oonversationt  in  Boms 
between  an  Artiat,  a  OathoUo,  and  a  Critic 
(1847).  

OHAVNZHa,  WiLLiUC  HxHBT  (1810-84). 
An  Ameri(»n  Unitarian  clergyman  and  author. 
He  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  25,  1810, 
and  was  a  nephew  of  William  Elleiy  Channing. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1820,  at  Cambridge 
Divinity  School  in  1833,  and  was  ordained  and 
installed  over  the  Unitarian  church  in  Cincinnati 
in  1836.  After  filling  several  pastorates  tn  the 
United  States,  he  succeeded  (1857)  James  Mar* 
tinean  as  minister  of  the  Hope  Street  Unitarian 
CSuipel,  Liver|K>ol,  En^^d.  At  tiie  commence- 
ment  of  the  Rebellion  he  returned  (1802)  and 
took  charge  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  0.  He  was  <me  of  the  early  supporters 
of  the  socialistic  movement  in  this  country,  was 
editor  of  the  Present  and  the  Harbinger,  and  in 
1848  presided  over  a  socialistic  association  in 
Boston.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  contributing 
to  the  Tforth  Amertoan  Review,  the  ^tal,  the 
Ohrittian  Eaa/m/itter,  and  other  serials.  Among 
his  larger  works  are  a  translation  of  Jonffroy'a 
Bthiee  (1840);  Memovr  of  [his  uncle]  WiUiam 
Ellery  Channing  (3  vols.,  1848) ;  Memoir  of 
[his  cousin]  the  Rev.  James  H.  Perkins  (1851) ; 
Memoir  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli  (in  conjunc- 
tion with  Emerson  and  J.  F.  Clarke)  (1852). 
He  died  in  London.  Dec.  23,  1884.  For  his  life, 
consult  O.  B.  Frothingham  (Boston,  1886). 

CEAJTSOK  DS  BOUOID,  shftN'sdN'  de  rO'- 
IBn'  (Fr.,  song  of  Roland).  The  best-known  and 
oldest  of  the  extant  French  chansons  de  geste 
(q.T.) ;  the  type  of  the  class  in  its  bmt  and 
purest  form.  It  was  written  demonstrably  not 
later  than  1005,  possibly  as  early  as  1066.  The 
supposed  author^s  name  is  given  in  the  text 
as  Turoldus,  but  he  was  probably  a  Norman 
from  Avranches.  The  poem,  which  consists  of 
about  4000  lines,  deals  with  the  death  of  Roland 
at  RonoesTslles,  and  its  avenging  by  Charle- 
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nuunie.  ^e  **ChanBon  de  Roland"  lost  its  vogue 
in  France  at  an  early  date,  its  place  being  taken 
by  the  Breton  romances.  It  never  took  root  in 
Ihigland,  but  flourished  in  Qermanjr  and  in 
Italy,  where  Boiardo  and  Ariosto  used  its  theme. 
The  only  ancient  manuscript  still  preserved, 
dating  probably  fran  1170,  is  in  tiie  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford.  It  was  first  edited  in  mod- 
em times  Michel  (Paris,  1837),  but  more 
recent  scholars  have  added  much  to  our  knowl- 
edge. Consult  especially  the  editions  by  Mai- 
ler (GMttingen,  1878),  JAon  Gautier  (Tours, 
1872  et  seq.),  ^d  Stengel  (Heilbronn,  1878); 
Seelmann,  Bibliographic  des  altfranxdsisch^ 
Rolatuisliedes  (Heilbronn,  1888);  Gaston  Paris, 
La  po6aie  du  moyen  Age  (1886-1906);  OustaT 
GrOber,  Qrwndriss  der  rffmomsoAen  PhiMogie 
(Strassburg,  1904);  Lion  Gautier,  Les  4pop^es 
fran^aiaes  (1892) ;  P.  A.  Becker,  Orundriss  der 
altfra»z6sisohen  Litteratur  ( 1907 ) ;  W.  M.  Hart» 
Ballad  and  Epio  (1907) ;  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  Bis- 
tory  of  French  Literature  (London,  1912) ;  Ed- 
mund Stengel,  Das  altfratwOaisdM  RolamdsUed 
( 1900) . 

CHANSONS  DE  OESTE  or  OESTES,  shSst 
(Fr.,  songs  of  achievement  or  adventure).  The 
name  generally  given  by  scholars  to  the  large 
and  important  class  of  epic  poems  which  sprang 
into  existence  in  France  in  the  latter  part  m 
the  tenth  century  o!r  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh.  The  histoi^  of  their  origin  is  obscure, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
preceding  ballads  out  of  which  they  were  com- 

Eiled.  The  earlier  ones  are  written  in  decaxyl- 
ibic  iambic  lines,  arranged  in  groups  (callBd 
in  French  Jaissee  or  tirades)  of  varying  numbmr, 
connected  by  assonance  or  vowel  rhvme,  the  con- 
sonants of  the  final  syllables  not  being  the  same. 
This  assonance  was  soon  replaced  by  rhyme,  and 
the  10-syllable  line  about  1200  by  the  I2-8yllable, 
or  Alexandrine,  which  is  said  to  take  its  name 
from  the  poem  "Alexandre  le  Grand,''  by 
Alexandre  de  Bemay  and  Lambert  le  Tors.  Th^ 
subject  is  uniformly  French  history,  treated  in  a 
romantic  spirit,  and  generally  centrii^  around 
Charlemi^e  as  tiie  epic  hero.  As  tht&r  name 
fanplies,  4£ey  were  composed,  not  to  be  read,  but 
to  M  sung  or  irecited.  About  110  of  them  are 
preserved,  averaging  6000  lines  apiece.  Excepting 
the  oldest  and  best  known,  the  "Chanson  de  Ro- 
land" (q.T.),  and  the  thtrteenth-century  "Fiera- 
bras,"  the  following,  all  of  the  twelfth  century, 
are  the  best  in  the  judgment  of  the  moat  com- 
petent critics:  "Aliacans,"  "Amis  et  Amiles," 
"Antioche,"  "Berte  aux  grans  Pifis,"  *'Garin  le 
Loherain,"  "Gerard  deRoussillon,"  "Hnon  de  Bmr-/ 
deaux,"  "Ogier  de  Danemarehe,"  "Raonl  de  Cam- 
hrai,"  and  the  "Voyage  de  Charlemagne  &  Con- 
stantinople." Consult :  L£on  Gautier,  Lea  ipopiea 
frangaises  (2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1878-94) ;  id., 
in  Petit  de  Julleville,  Histoire  de  la  lan^ue  et 
litt^rature  fran^ise  (Paris,  1896-98) ;  Kajna,L0 
orient  deW  epopea  francesca  (Florence,  1884) ; 
Saintsbury,  The  Flourishing  of  Romance  and  the 
Riae  of  Allegory  (New  York,  1897) ;  G.  Paris, 
Histoire  poitique  de  Charlemagne  (Paris,  1865). 
See  Fbench  LrrEKATUBE;  TBOurftBx;  Jonolkub. 

OHANT  (Ft.  chant,  from  Lat.  cantus,  from 
oanere,  to  sing).  A  form  of  choral  music  be- 
tween singing  and  recitative  and  especially  used 
for  litanies  and  psafans  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Episcopal  services.  The  chant  is 
the  ancient  style  of  church  song,  certainly  as  old 
as  Christianity,  which  scans  to  have  inherited  it 
frran  the  Jewish  church.   The  ancient  Persians 
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chanted  or  intmed  their  religions  hymns,  tlie 
Gathis  (q.T.) ;  St  Paul  exhorts  believers  to  sine 
(to  chant)  psalms  and  hymna  and  spiritual 
songs;  and  Pliny  the  Younger  mentions  the 
ear^  morning  assembling  of  Caristians  to  chant 
hymns  to  Christ.  As  rhymed  and  metrical 
hymns,  now  so  common,  were  the  product 
of  a  later  art,  so  the  tunes  accompanying  them 
are  modem  as  compared  with  chants.  See 
Ambbosiai*  CHAnr;  Obbqobujs  Chast;  PLAm 
'Chant. 

OBABT,  Vaa.  Ladu  Obhutor  (1848- 
).  An  EngUsh  reformer,  composer,  and 
writer,  bom  at  Chepstow.  She  was  at  various 
times  a  teacher,  nurse,  student  of  medicine, 
dress  reformer,  and  crusader  against  London 
music  halls.  Subsequeptly  she  oecame  known 
as  a  speaker  on  various  social  and  literaiy 
tiicmea,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Oraoo-Turkisn 
War  (1897)  took  beads  of  nnrass  to  Crete  and 
to  the  Greek  frontier.  She  visited  the  United 
States  in  1896,  and  in  many  public  addresses 
told  what  she  was  doing  and  pnrposed  to  do 
for  the  betterment  of  society  in  general  and 
women  in  particular.  Her  publications  include: 
fisHoute*  Manager  (novel) ;  Verona  and  Otiter 
Poemt;  several  short  stories;  many  pamphlets 
on  temperance,  politics,  purity,  and  ecfmomic  re- 
form; some  hymns;  and  the  smigs;  Ode  to  a 
Bkylark  (words  bv  Shelley) ;  TodSeMn'e  Bongej 
ThiBtledovm  Actvm  Bongt;  Oallofnng  fform 
Action  Bongt;  and  The  Prodigal  ( 1907 ) . 

CHANTAIf,  shSK'tAl',  jEAims  FaAH^oisa 
FkAsctdt,  Babonkss  de  (1572-1641).  The 
founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation.  She  was 
tbe  daughter  of  Benlgne  Fr^myot,  President  of 
the  Parliament  of  Burgundy,  and  in  her  twen- 
tieth year  married  Christophe  de  Rabutin,  Bairai 
de  Chantal.  While  out  afaooting,  he  was  ooei- 
dentalljr  killed  in  1600.  In  16(tf  his  widow  met 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  and  passed  under  his 
spiritual  direeticni.  At  Ms  suggestion,  in  1610, 
sue  joined  two  other  {dous  women  in  a  com- 
munity, and,  when  it  was  confirmed  as  the 
Order  of  the  Visitation,  made  the  solemn  vows, 
adding  a  special  one  always  to  choose,  in  a 
doubt  between  two  actions,  that  which  tended 
tiie  more  towards  perfection.  She  died  at  Mou- 
Ibis.  was  buried  at  Annei?,  and  was  canonized 
by  Clement  Xm  in  1767.  Her  festival  is  Au- 
gust 21.  See  TuTEAnoiT,  Sistebs  of. 

CHANT  BIT  d£PABT,  shan'  dv  dt'pKr', 
Lb  (Ft.,  song  of  departure).  A  song  of  the 
French  Revolution  with  words  by  Marie  Joseph 
Bluse  Chtoier,  music  by  M^ul.  It  was  com* 
posed  for  the  f^te  on  the  fifth  anniversary,  July 
14,  1704,  of  the  taking  of  tbe  Bastille.  This 
was  the  only  French  national  air  written  dur* 
ing  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  when  sung  it 
created  as  great  an  effect  as  the  SbrsdUaise 
(q.v.). 

CHAXrTECLX&,  sh&ir'V-kUi^.  A  fanUstie 
play  \fj  Edmond  Rostrand,  produced  in  Paris  in 
1010.  Under  the  guise  of  a  farmyard  scene,  it 
is  a  bitter  satire  on  modem  society.  Chantecler, 
the  oodk  who  imagines  he  rouses  the  sun,  trifles 
man,  the  earnest  idealist,  b^^led  by  the  Fheas- 
ant,  the  fascinating  woman,  and  scorned  and  per- 
secuted by  the  other  animals,  who  nqpreseat  the 
malicious  and  seUsh  elements  of  soaety.  See 
Chanticxkbb. 

OKAVTBIiO'irPf  CouBT  Di.  See  Chaptai, 
Jka.iv  AiTTOiirc. 

GHAHTEFIE  SlI  I>A  SAXTS8AT1,  shin't'- 
pt'  de  14  vbftAT,  See  La  Saubbati. 


t  CHAHTBET 

GHANTESSLLE,  shaif'f -rei'.    Bee  Mubh- 

BOOM.   

OHANTIOLEBB  (OF.  Ohanteeler,  name  <rf  . 

the  cock  in  the  Renart  epic,  from  chanter,  Lat. 
oantore,  to  sing  -|-  cler,  taX.  clarui,  clear).  An 
Imaginative  name  for  a  cock.  It  occurs  both  in 
Old  Froich  and  Middle  English.  The  cock  in 
the  medioival  version  of  ^sop,  Reynard  the 
Foa  (q.v.},  goes  by  this  name,  as  does  also 
the  barayu^  hero  of  Chaucer's  Nun'e  Prieet't 
TaU,  who  "had  in  his  governance  seven  hennes," 
one  of  which  **was  cleped  fairs  Damoseile 
fertelote." 

GHANTILLT,  fAAs'Wjif.  A  town  of  France 
in  the  Department  of  Oise,  about  23  miles  north- 
northeast  of  Paris  (Mi^:  France,  N.,  H  3).  Its 
environs  are  very  picturesque,  and  the  place  de- 
rives additional  interest  from  its  two  chftteaux 
surrounded  by  a  magnificent  park,  both  of  which 
bel«iged  to  tiie  Condi  family  from  1632  to  1830. 
The  smaUer  of  the  two  chftteaux  Is  of  more  recent 
construction  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  French  Renaissance.  The  older  and 
larger  ch&teau  under  Louis  II,  Prince  of  Cond^, 
was  made  famous  by  the  presence  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  of  ita  time.  La  Fontaine,  Racine, 
Holiire,  La  Bruydre,  uid  Boilean,  and  with  its 

Slendid  art  collections  is  now,  throu^  the  gift 
the  Due  d'Aumale,  who  built  it  in  ISSO,  In  the 
possession  of  the  Institat  de  France.  The  forest 
of  Chantilly,  6000  acres,  is  near  1^.  Chantilly 
lace  ms  <«ce  a  byword,  but  the  manufactures 
have  fallen  off.  Chantilly  is  also  a  horse-racing 
centre,  with  a  fine  course,  and  noted  for  tbe 
three  annual  race  meetings  held  here.  Pop. 
(commune),  1901,  4791;  1911,  6556.  Coneult 
"Le  Chateau  de  Chantilly,"  in  Rewe  de  I'art 
ancien  et  modeme,  vol.  iii  (Paris,  1898). 

CHANTTCXT,  sh&n-tllll.  A  post  village  in 
Fairfax  Co.,  Va.,  20  miles  west  of  Washin^ton^ 
where,  during  a  furious  thunderstOTm  on  Sept. 
1,  1862,  after  the  second  battie  of  Bui!  Run 
(q.v.),  an  indecisive  engagement  occurred  be- 
tween a  part  of  Pope's  army  under  Generals 
Hooker,  Reno,  and  Kearny,  and  two  divisions  of 
Lee's  army  under  General  Jackson.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Federal  trooM  were  withdrawn 
to  the  fortifications  about  Washington.  Each 
side  lost  heavUy,  and  among  the  fweral  dead 
vrere  Generals  laaae  I.^  Stevens  and  Philip 

Kearny.  

OHANTBET,  ch&n'trT,  SiB  Francis  Uboatt 
(1781-1842).  An  English  sculptor.  He  was 
bom  at  Norton,  Derbyshire,  April  7,  1781, 
where  be  first  studied  art.  He  b^an  as  a  por- 
trait painter,  but  in  1804  removed  to  London 
and,  after  studying  modeling  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, rapidly  gained  great  pq»nlaril7  throned 
his  portrait  busts.  In  1818  he  was  elected  to 
the  R^al  Academy  for  his  bust  of  Benjamin 
West,  and  in  1819  to  the  academies  of  Florence 
and  Rome.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  court 
sculptor  and  in  183S  he  was  knighted.  Chan- 
trey  was  a  typical  representative  of  the  sea- 
demic  classical  school,  and  was  greatiy  over- 
estimated by  his  contemporaries.  In  his  por- 
trait busts  he  seised  the  most  charaotcmstie 
and  pleasing  expression  of  his  sitter,  and  his 
statues  are  not  without  a  certiun  dtoiity,  thou^ 
somewhat  tame.  His  children  are  1  Full  of  gn^ 
and  tender  sentiment.  His  chief  claim  to  fame, 
however,  is  the  "Cbantrey  bequest,"  a  fund  of 
160,000  pounds  which  he  made  to  tbe  Royal 
Academy  "for  tbe  purchase  of  British  works 
of  art.''^  Among  his  important  works  are  the 
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ooloMal  busts  of  Howe,  Duncan,  St.  Vincent, 

and  Nelson  for  the  Seaman's  Hospital,  Green- 
wich; portrait  busts  of  Pitt  (Trinttr  House, 
London),  Scott,  Wordsworth,  James  Watt,  and 
others;  the  charming  tomb  of  the  two  children 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Robinson  in  Lichfield  Cathe- 
dral; the  monuments  of  Watt,  Canning,  and  Sir 
John  Malcolm  in  Westminster  Abbey;  the  stat- 
ues of  Geo^  III  in  the  London  Gtiildliall  and 
the  younger  Pitt  In  Hanover  Square;  and  the 
equestrian  statues  of  George  Iv  in  Trafalmr 
Square  and  Wellington  before  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. Consult  the  biographies  by  Jones  {hoa- 
don,  1849)  and  Raymond  (London,  1904). 

CHANTBT  (OF.  chantvrie,  ML.  eantaria, 
chantry,  from  Lat.  cantare,  frequentative  of 
oanere,  to  sing) .  A  foundation  to  provide 
masaea  fbr  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  patron 
or  his  friends,  or  the  chapel  or  altar  in  a  church 
where  such  service  was  performed.  L^dation 
against  chantries  bcf[an  under  Henry  vin  in 
1545,  when  they  were  dissolved  law  and  the 
prcqierty  given  to  the  King;  hut,  the  law  being 
Inoperative,  another  Act  was  passed  under  Ed- 
ward VI  in  1547,  which  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  the  King  entered  into  possessioD  of  the 
funds,  which  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  as  at 
the  time  there  were  1000  such  foundations  in 
England,  with  certain  very  carefully  ordained 
e^ptlons.  The  text  of  this  important  Act  is 
found  in  Henry  Gee's  Docummta  Illustrative  of 
the  Biatory  of  the  English  Church,  pp.  328-367 
(London,  1896).  Private  chapels  erected  with 
such  bequests  or  ^ts  are  numerous  in  England, 
having  served,  since  the  Act  of  1547,  as  family 
cfaapds  for  attendance  at  the  regular  worship. 
84»ae  of  those  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  highly 
ornate.  

CHAJTUTS,  ch&-n?!!St^.  A  city  in  Neosho 
Co.,  Kans.,  126  miles  south-aonthwest  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
Fe,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  rail- 
roads (Map:  Kansas,  A  4).  The  extensive  re- 
pair shops  of  the  former  railroad  are  situated 
here,  and  there  are  a  number  of  manufacturing 
plants  of  importance,  all  operated  by  natural 
gas,  and  including  ^lassworu,  brick  and  cement 
plants,  smelters,  dniling-tool  works,  flour  mtDs, 
and  oil  refineries.  An  extensive  oil  and  gas  dis- 
trict surrounds  the  citv,  nearlr  2000  oil  and  gas 
wells  having  been  drilled.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  its  gas  and  electric-Ugbt  plants  and 
water  works.  Settled  in  1872,  Chanute  was 
incorporated  in  1873,  and  adopted  the  commis- 
sion form  of  government  in  1912.  Pop.,  1900, 
4208;  1910,  9272. 

CKAJXZTf  ahSn'zt^,  Antdihb  EuaftNB  Al- 
ruD  (1823-83).  A  French  soldier,  bom  at 
Nonart  (Ardennei).  He  studied  at  the  military 
a^ool  M  Saint-Cyr,  received  a  commission  in 
the  Zouaves,  served  in  Algeria,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major.  He  fought  in  the  Lombardy 
campaign  of  1859  and  participated  in  the 
Syrian  expedition  of  1860-61.  Commissioned 
general  of  brigade,  he  remained  in  Algeria  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Sus- 
pecting him  of  contribnting  to  the  press,  the 
government  refused  his  request  for  a  brigade 
command,  but  in  October  he  obtained  from  the 
Government  of  National  Defense  the  command 
of  a  division,  and  soon  after  of  the  Sixteenth 
Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  In  December 
he  became  commander  in  chief  of  the  Second 
Army  of  the  Loire  (known  also  as  the  Army  of 
the  West),  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 


stubborn  retreat  from  Beaugency  to  LavaL 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  he  was 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  in  1872 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  Seventh  Army 
Corps.  From  1873  to  1879  he  was  Governor  of 
Algeria,  and  in  1875  was  elected  a  life  senator. 
In  1879  he  received  a  third  of  the  total  vote 
at  the  presidential  election  and  in  1880-81  was 
Ambaatwdor  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  probably 
the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  Frencn  resist- 
ance to  German  invasion.  He  published  La 
deuwiSme  armie  de  la  Loire  (1871).  Consult 
the  biographies  by  Chuquet  (Paris,  1884)  and 
Villefranche  (Paris,  1890). 

CEAO-CHATJ,  chou'cfaou'.  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  Kwang-tung,  China,  16  miles  north 
of  the  treaty  port  of  Swatow  ( Map :  China,  £  7 ) . 
Pop^l898  (est.),  200,000. 

0K&08,  kft'Os  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  xAot,  chaos, 
abyss,  from  x"'^*'*  ohaineiitf  to  yawn,  x^"'*'! 
chiukein,  to  m>e) .  In  the  ancient  cosmwonies, 
the  original  infinite  space,  which  was  filled  with 
clouds  and  darkness,  from  which  sprang  all 
things  that  exist.  It  gave  birth  to  Erebus  and 
Night,  and,  as  a  cosmic  form,  was  the  mother  of 
Eros.  In  the  later  poets  and  philosophers  the 
word  chaos  was  applied  to  the  confused,  shape- 
less mass  out  of  which  the  universe  was  formed 
into  a  eoamoa,  or  harmonious  order.  Ohaog  was 
sometimes  used  also  with  referoice  to  the  uni- 
verse as  a  whole,  or  to  the  space  between  heaven 
and  earth,  or  to  the  lower  world. 

OHAPACU'BAN.  An  important  South 
American  Indian  linguistic  stock,  massed  chiefly 
on  the  rivers  Mamor^,  Machupo,  Baures,  Gua- 
pori,  and  Blanco  in  northeast  Bolivia,  and  in- 
cluding the  following:  Chapacura  (orTapacura; 
also  called  Huacht),  Quitemoca,  Pawumwa, 
Napeca,  and  Iteo — ^possibly  also,  according  to 
De  Gr^ui-Monfort  and  Rivet,  the  Rocorona  and 
the  Mure.  The  relationship  of  the  Pawumwa 
and  Iten  to  Chapacura  was  simultaneously  de- 
termined by  Rivet  and  Chamberlain  in  1912. 
Consult  Chamberlain,  "The  Pawumwa  Indians," 
in  American  Anthropologist,  N.  a.,  vol.  xiv, 
pp.  632-636  (1914),  and  De  Ci^ui-Monfort  and 
Rivet,  "La  famllle  lit^istique  Gapacura,"  in  the 
Journal  de  la  8ociH4  dee  Amir,  de  Paris,  n.  s., 
vol.  X,  pp.  119-171  (1913). 

CHAPAIS,  eb&yt/,  Joseph-  Ahabu  Thomas 
( 1868-  ) .  A  Cfanadian  legislator  and  writer. 
He  was  bom  at  St.  Denis  de  la  Bouteillerie,  P.  Q., 
and  was  educated  at  Ste.  Anne's  College  and  at 
Laval  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1879. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  called  to  the  tmr.  In 
1879-84  he  was  private  sccretai?  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Quebec  He  edited  Le  Courier 
du  Canada  (eify  of  Qoebec)  during  1884-1901. 
In  1892  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  of  which  he  became  Speaker 
in  1895.  In  1893  he  was  a  member  without 
portfolio  of  the  cabinet  of  Louis  Olivier  Taillon 
(c^.v.)  and  was  Minister  of  Colonization  and 
Mmes  in  1897,  in  which  year  he  retired  from 
olTice  and  was  appointed  professor  of  history  in 
Laval  Universi^.  In  1902  he  was  made  a 
chevalier  of  the  Leif^on  ot  Honor.  He  published: 
Lee  congregations  enseignantes  et  le  hrevet  de 
capacity  (1893) ;  Diseours  et  conferences  (1898) ; 
Le  serment  du  roi  (1901);  Jean  Talon,  inten- 
dant  de  la  Nouvelle  France  ( 1904)  ;  Melanges  de 
poUmique  et  d'^tudes  religieuaes,  politiques  et 
littiraires  (1906);  Le  Marquis  de  Montcalm, 
lHS-m9  (1911). 

CHAPAT.A  (ch&-p&1&)  LAKE.   The  largest 
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lake  in  Uexico,  Bitiutted  in  the  State  of  Jalisco, 
in  lat.  20"  15'  N.  and  long.  103"  W.  (Map: 
Mexico,  6  7).  It  lies  at  an  altitude  of  about 
6000  feet  and  covers  an  area  of  about  1400 
Bt^uare  miles.  Its  chief  tributary  stream  is  the 
Rio  Lenna,  which  enters  from  the  east^  and 
its  iratlet  ia  the  lUo  Santiago^  which  leaves  the 
lake  on  tiie  north  side,  a  few  milea  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Sio  Leiina.  The  lake  ccmtidns  % 
nomber  of  islands.  Fer  towns  are  found  on 
its  shores. 

CEAPABRAI.,  cha'pA-rfi.!"  (8p.  chaparra, 
live  oak,  probably  from  Basque  ackaparra,  from 
aitea,  rock  -{-  abarra,  evergreen  oak),  A  thorny 
xerophytic  (dry-ground)  type  of  thicket,  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  T^as,  Arizona,  and  the 
Hexicos.   See  Thickst. 

CHAP  A  KU  AT.  COCK.    See  ItOAn  RuninES. 

OHATOOOSS  (Eng.  oha}>,  AS.  oSap,  bar- 
gain. Eng.  cheap,  Ger.  Kauf,  trade,  I^at.  caupo, 
innkeeper  +  boc^).  The  name  given  to  a  vari- 
ety of  old  and  scarce  tracts  or  small  books 
usually  of  a  homely  kind,  which  at  one  time 
formed  the  only  popular  literature.  In  the 
trade  of  the  bookseller  they  are  distinguiahable 
from  the  ordinary  products  of  the  press  by  their 
inferior  paper  and  typography,  and  are  reputed 
to  have  been  sold  by  chapmen,  or  peddlers;  nence 
thur  designation.  The  older  cbapbooks  issued 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  are 
printed  in  black  letter  and  are  in  the  form  of 
small  volumes.  Those  of  a  later  date  are  in  the 
type  now  in  use,  but  are  equally  plain  in  ap- 
pearance. Of  either  variety,  they  were  mostly 
printed  in  London,  many  being  without  dates. 
TIk^  were  of  a  miscellaneous  kind,  including 
theological  tracts,  lives  of  heroes,  mar^rs,  and 
wonderful  personages,  interpretations  of  dreams, 
fortune  telling,  prognostications  of  the  weather, 
stories  of  giants,  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  witches, 
histories  in  verse,  and  songs  and  ballads.  An 
inferior  class  of  tracts  succeeded  these  books  for 
the  common  people  and  are  best  known  as  penny 
chaphookg.  For  the  most  part  they  consisted 
of  a  single  sheet,  duodecimo,  or  24  pages.  Be- 
sides the  title,  the  first  page  usually  contained  a 
coarse  woodcut  embellishment.  The  paper  was 
of  the  coarsest  kind  adapted  for  printing,  and 
the  price,  as  the  name  imports,  was  a  penny 
each.  The  subjects,  besides  being  of  a  similar 
nature  to  the  above,  included  stories  of  roguery 
and  broad  humor.  These  penny  cbapbooks  were 
issued  by  an  obscure  class  of  publishers  in  Lon- 
don and  several  English  provincial  towns,  par- 
ticularly  Newcastle-on-Iyne.  They  were  also 
issued  tram  various  presses  In  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, Falkirk,  and  Paisley.  After  1800  the  chap- 
books  rapidly  declined  in  popularity,  their  place 
being  tiUten  by  Hannah  More's  Repository  Tracta, 
the  Penny  Magazine,  and  other  cheap  publica- 
tions. Collections  of  the  older  cbapbooks  are 
now  found  only  in  the  libraries  of  bibliophiles, 
by  whom  they  have  been  picked  up  at  extrava- 
gant prioes  from  dealers  in  secondhand  books. 
Coisnlt:  Notices  of  Fugitive  Traete  and  Cfhap- 
Boohs,  Percy  Society,  vol.  xxix  (London,  1851), 
PopuUtr  EngUah  Histories,  Percy  Society,  vol. 
xxiii  (London,  1848),  both  edited  by  Halliwell; 
Fraaer,  Humorous  Chap-Books  of  Scotland 
(1873);  and  Ashton,  A  History  of  the  Chap- 
Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (London,  1882). 
Other  countries  have  their  cbapbooks.  For 
France,  consult  Nisard,  Histoire  des  livres  popu- 
totres  (Paris,  1854) ;  for  Germany,  Simrock, 
Deuttdie  VoUabaoher  (13  vols.,  Berlin,  1839-67; 


new  ed.,  1887).  See  also  Faxon,  "Ephemeral 
Bibelots,"  in  Bulletin  of  Bibliographical  Pam- 
phlets {Boston,  1903) ;  and  "Catalogue  of  English 
and  American  Chap-Books,"  in  Bibliographical 
Contributions,  No.  56   (Cambridge,  1905). 

CHAPEL  (OF.  chapele,  capele,  from  ML. 
capeHot  chapd,  sanctuary  for  relics,  probably 
referring  to  tlie  covering  of  the  altar  during 
mass,  from  capellus,  dim.  of  capo,  cappa,  hood, 
mantie,  of  uncertain  origin,  probably  not  con- 
nected either  with  Lat.  capere,  to  take,  or 
caput,  head).  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  term 
grew  to  signify  a  small  building  or  room  for 
worship,  either  detached,  annexed  to,  or  an  in- 
t^al  part  of,  a  larger  structure,  and  not  pos- 
seuing  the  full  privileges  and  characteristics  of 
a  diurch.  Ordinarily  mass  could  be  said  in 
diapels  only  on  certain  dates,  especially  on  their 
saints'  days;  otherwise  they  were  mainly  ora- 
tories. Baptism  could  never  be  administered  in 
them,  nor  cemeteries  attached  to  them.  The  ex- 
teat  of  their  privileges  depended  on  the  pleasure 
of  the  local  bishop.  Episcopal  palaces  had  their 
chapels;  one  of  the  earliest  was  that  at  Ravenna 
(fifth  century).  Civil  rulers  also  had  chapels 
in  their  palaces  (palatine  chapels).  The  Byzan- 
tine Duke  of  Rome  had  his  in  the  old  palace  of 
the  Csesars.  That  of  the  di^es  of  Venice  was 
St.  Mark's.  Charlemagne  had  his  largest  one 
at  Aix-la-Cha|>elle,  in  the  present  cathedral ;  that 
of  the  Saxon  emperors  was  at  Goslar ;  the  Sainte- 
Chapelle  at  Paris  was  the  palatine  chapel  of  St 
Louis  and  his  successors;  another  was  built  at 
the  Cb&teau  of  St.  Germain.  (See  Sainte- 
CiiAFELLE.)  The  feudal  nobility  regarded  a 
chapel  as  indispensable  in  every  great  castle,  as 
at  the  Wartbnrg  in  Germany,  Coucy  in  France, 
and  later  at  the  chateaux  of  the  dukes  of  Berry 
and  Burgundy,  at  Pierrefonds,  Urbino,  and  else- 
wbere. 

In  the  great  communal  palaces  of  mediseval 
republics  there  were  extremely  artistic  chapels, 
as  at  Nuremberg,  Siena,  Perugia,  and  Florence. 
The  great  associations,  such  as  the  Knights 
Templars  (Tortosa),  Knights  of  St.  John  (Krak 
des  Chevaliers) — both  of  these  in  Syria — the 
Prussian  Knights  of  the  Cross  (Schlosa  Marien- 
burg),  bad  large  chapels  to  hold  all  the  monbers 
of  the  orders,  A  beautiful  modem  reproduc- 
tion of  such  feudal  mediseval  chapels  is  at 
Neuschwanstein,  in  the  Bavarian  highlands,  built 
for  King  Ludwig  11.  Other  corporations,  such 
as  universities  and  giulds,  either  bad  separate 
structures  or  chapels  in  their  larger  buiIdingB> 
e.^  that  of  King's  Coll^  at  CaiiAridge. 

To  another  class  belong  chapels  connected  with 
churches.  Before  the  ei^th  century  it  was  rare 
for  chapels  or  oratories  to  form  an  integral  part 
of  any  church,  or  for  any  altar  to  be  erected 
except  in  the  main  apse  and  later  in  each  of 
the  two  side  apses.  But  after  this  date,  with 
the  multiplication  of  relics  and  the  increased 
fervor  of  the  worship  of  saints,  altars  were  mul- 
tiplied in  chapels  which  were  at  first  ex- 
crescences from,  but  soon  became  a  part  of  the 
plan  of,  the  churdi  itself.  The  richness  of  the 
choirs  of  Romanesque  and  Gothic  churches  is 
due  to  the  symmetrical  projection  of  radiating 
chapels.  Often  the  central  chapel,  or  Lady 
Chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  was 
longer  than  the  rest.  (See  Ladt  Chapel.) 
Sometimes  a  continuous  line  of  chapels  opened 
out  of  the  side, aisles,  as  in  Notre  Dame  in  Paris 
(twelfth  century)  and  a  multitude  of  later 
churches.    The  cathedral  of  AIM  has  no  side 
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aifllu,  bnt  a  very  wide  nave  fluiked  deep 
ehapela  on  either  side.  In  this  way  it  was  pos- 
sible to  pay  special  separate  devotion  to  each 
saint  whose  relics  were  preserved  in  any  church 
and  to  allow  wealthy  families  to  build  separate 
chapels  for  their  patron  saints.  These  private 
chapels  were  used  as  private  oratories  for  the 
donors'  families  and  as  burial  places  for  their 
members  and  were  decorated  witii  paintings  and 
■culptures  at  thur  expense.  Another  cbwa  is 
oomposed  of  the  numerouB  amall  places  of 
pnjer  and  wonhip  scattered  over  the  country 
and  not  conneAed  with  any  church;  such  as 
chapels  of  stations  of  the  cross,  votive  chapels 
on  the  site  of  some  miracle,  and  wayside  ahrines. 

The  term  is  also  applied,  at  leaat  in  the  United 
States,  to  places  of  worship,  even  of  large  size, 
erected  to  serve  various  subdivisions  of  a  peat 
parish.  Thus  Trintly  Chnrdi  In  New  York 
maintains  a  number  of  large  churches  as  its 
chapels  ("chapels  of  ease"),  as  St.  Paul's,  St. 
John's,  and  St.  Agnes.  It  was  also  used  to  des^- 
nate  places  of  worship  erected  by  Dissenters  in 
Englsjid,  the  term  "church"  being  restricted  by 
naase  to  the  buildings  of  the  Establishment. 
Modem  universities  have  their  ohapels  for  faculty 
and  students,  such  as  Appleton  Chapel  at  Har- 
vard, the  Battel!  Chapel  at  Yale,  the  Marquand 
Oba^  at  Princeton*  St.  Paul's  at  Columbia  Uni* 
Tem^,  and  many  others,  in  imitation  of  the 
magnificent  chapels  possewed  by  each  college  at 
Oxtori  and  Cambridge.  There  are  also  special 
classes  of  chantrv,  domestic,  memorial,  mortu- 
ary, parochial,  and  proprietary  chapels.  Consult : 
Martin,  ManwU  of  Ecclesiaatitxu  Architecture 
(Cincinnati,  1897) ;  Gilbert  Bcott,  MedicBval 
Architecture  (London,  1879);  Bond,  Westmte- 
tter  Abbey  (London,  1909) ;  VioUet-le-Dnc,  Dio- 
fiowiatre  raiaoiMi  de  I'architecture  franeaue, 
article  "Chapelle." 

CHAFELAIH,  sh&'pW,  JKAir  (1695-1674). 
A  French  poet  and  man  of  lettors,  born  in 
Paris.  He  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  influ- 
ential members  of  the  Academy.  His  scholarly 
instincts  prompted  him  to  pursue  classical  stud- 
ies. He  was  for  many  years  tutor  of  the  sons 
of  Grand  Provost  de  la  Trousse.    He  wrote  a 

E'efaee  for  Marini's  notorious  Adone,  then  teans* 
ted  the  Qvisman  de  Alfarttche  of  Alonan,  and 
by  four  inferior  odes  won  from  Richelieu  a  pen- 
sion and  a  place  in  the  new  Academy.  Here  he 
helped  Richelieu  with  his  dramas,  planned  the 
Academy's  Orammar  and  Dictionary,  and  edited 
its  observations,  made  to  order,  on  Corneille's 
Cid.  In  1656  he  published  half  of  a  long- 
heralded  epic  on  Joan  of  Arc,  La  puoeUe 
d'OrUana.  His  literary  reputation  now  col- 
lapsed under  a  shower  of  epigrams  from  Boileau, 
Furetifire,  and  Montdor.  The  manuscript  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  epic  ronains  still  unpublished 
in  the  National  Library.  Yet  when,  in  1662, 
Cliapelain  was  asked  by  Colbert  to  draw  up  a 
memorial  to  guide  tne  King  in  pensioning 
literary  men,  he  showed  himself  learned,  just, 
and  generous.  He  continued  a  favorite  of  the 
court;  but  thonrit  in  his  earlier  years  an  ex- 
cellent and  amiMle  man,  in  old  age  he  is  said 
to  have  become  miserly;  but  the  atatemente  of 
lIKnage  and  Tallemant  dee  Sfoux  to  this  effect 
should  perhaps  not  be  accepted  as  final.  His 
Lettrea,  edited  in  part  by  T.  de  Larroque  (2 
Tola.,  Paris,  1880-82),  are  of  great  interest,  as 
also  his  Lettrea  inSditee  ( ed.  by  L.  G.  Pellissier, 
1894).  Consult:  Jnlien  Duchesne,  Let  poimm 
<pi9vet  du  XVII*  aHele  (1780) ;  A.  Fabre,  Lea 
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enttemis  de  Chapelain  (1888) ;  E.  de  Moltaes,  La 
puedle,  par  Jean  Chapelain  (Paris,  1891); 
Fabre,  Chapelain  et  not  deux  premises  Aoad6- 
miea  (Paris,  1890) ;  MQhlan,  Jean  Chapelain: 
Eine  biographisoh-kritische  Studie  ( Leipzig, 
1893) ;  Searles,  The  Library  of  Jean  Chapelain 
(C3iicago,  1910) ;  George  Saintebuiy,  History  of 
Criticiem,  vol.  ii  (1911). 

CHAP'EL  HTLIi.  A  town  in  Orange  Co., 
N.  C,  28  miles  (direct)  west  by  north  of 
Raleigh;  on  the  Southern  Railroad  (Map:  Norte 
Carolma,  C  2).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  (q-v.)  and  has  a  Cam^e. 
library.  The  lumber  interests  are  extensive,  and 
there  are  cotton  and  knitting  mills  and  a  wood- 
working plant.  It  was  incorporated  in  1861 
and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a  eonnoil.  Pop., 
1900,  1099;  1910,  1149. 

f!TTAPTCTJiW,  ah&-pel^  Plaocdk  Lonxs  (1842- 
1906).  An  American  prelate,  bom  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Mende,  France.  He  studied  theology  and 
philosophy  at  St.  Mary's  Coll^,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  was  an  instmctor  m  St.  Cluu-Ies's  Coll^ 
in  1863-65,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  186S. 
In  1870  he  became  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Joim's 
Church,  Baltimore,  of  which  he  was  later  pastor, 
and  in  1882  pastor  of  St.  Matthew's,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  was  in  1891  appointed  Coadju- 
tor Bishop  to  Archbishop  Salpointe,  of  Santa  F^ 
whom  in  1804  he  succeeded.  In  1897  he  was 
appointed  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans,  in  1808 
apostolic  delegate  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and 
in  1899  apostolic  del^ate  also  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Upon  liia  return  Archbishop  Chapelle 
confined  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  his 
church  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Louisiana,  es- 
pecially the  last.  He  died  at  New  Orleans  of 
yellow  fever. 

CHAPBT.T.W  ABSBKTE,  Ak'piV  Sr'd&irf 
(Fr.,  glowing  chapel).  A  room  or  mortuary 
chapel  wherein  the  dead  body  of  a  |>eraon  of 
high  rank,  whether  eccleslastioil  of  civil,  is  laid. 
The  hangings  are  in  black,  and  burning  candles 
illuminate  the  scene  until  the  final  removal  for 
burial.  The  custom  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the 
Catholic  church.    See  Catafalque. 

CHAPEL  BOTAI*  (Fr.  chapelle  royale).  In 
the  Church  of  England  a  dupel  royal  is  com- 
posed of  two  deans  (a  dean  and  a  subdean), 
36  royal  chaplains,  10  priests,  and  a  lay  choir, 
sfyled  "gentlemen  of  the  chapel,"  a  clerk  and 
several  depufy  clerks  of  the  closet,  and  an 
organist.  The  services  are  performed  in  London 
in  the  small  oratory  in  St.  James's  Palace.  In 
Scotland  the  appointments  to  the  chapel  royal 
are  purely  honorary,  involving  no  services  and 
carrying  with  them  no  compensation,  thowh 
fomerly  it  was  attadied  to  the  palace  at  Hofy- 
rood  and  corresponded  with  the  similar  estab- 
lishment in  England. 

CHAPIN,  Anna  Auob  (1880-  ).  An 
American  author,  bom  in  New  York  City.  She 
received  a  private  education  and  studied  music 
under  Harry  Roe  Shellev.  She  began  writing 
at  an  early  age;  her  first  book,  A  Story  of 
Rhinegold,  was  publiBhed  in  1897,  when  she  was 
but  17  years  old.  This  was  followed  by  Wonder 
TaJee  from  Wagner  (1898);  Wotan,  Biegfriedt 
and  Brwmhilde  (1898);  Maaiert  of  Muaio 
(1901);  Diaoorda  (1905);  The  Heart  of  Jfwto 
(1906);  Kdnigakinder  (1911);  The  Notoadaya 
Fairy  Book  (1911);  The  Topay  Turvy  Fairy 
(1913);  The  EagU^a  Mate  (1914).  She  also 
wrote  many  short  stories  for  magarines,  and  with 
Robert  Peyton  Carter,  whom  aha  married  in 
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1S06,  wrote  a  play  called  The  Deaertert,  which 
was  produced  in  New  York  in  1910. 

CHATIN,  Edwin  Hubbill  (1814^-80).  An 
American  Universalist  clergyman.  He  was  bom 
in  Washin^n  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1837  began 
preaching  in  Richmond,  Va.,  to  a  congr^pition 
of  Unitsrlans  and  UniyeraaliBta.  In  1846  he 
wait  to  BlassachuBetts,  and  in  1848  to  New 
York,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
UniTersaliBt  Church,  which  later  became  the 
church  of  the  Divine  Paternity,  and  remained 
nntil  his  death.  Before  the  Civil  War  he  was  a 
conspicuous  opponent  of  negro  slavery.  In 
1872  he  succeeded  Dr.  Emerson  as  editor  of  the 
Clu^ti€m  Leader.  Besides  his  regular  sermons, 
he  delivered  many  lectures  and  published  several 
volumes,  including  Dutiee  of  Toung  Men  (1840; 
9th  ed..  1860) ;  DuHea  of  Toung  Women  <8th 
ed.,  1866);  Charaetert  in  the  Ooapela  (1862); 
DUcouraes  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  {I860);  The 
Grown  of  Thome  (1860);  Dteoouraet  on  the 
Beaiitudet  (1863);  Moral  Aspects  of  City  Life 
(1853) ;  TrM«  ManUnets  (1854) ;  Qod's  Require- 
ments (1881).  Consult  Ellis,  Life  of  S.  H. 
Chopin  (1883). 

OHAFIH,  HXHBT  Edqdton  (1860-  ), 
An  American  biologist,  born  at  Wilbraham, 
Masa.  He  was  educated  at  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural CoU^  and  Boston  University.  After 
teaching  in  secondary  schools  and  engaging  in 
agricultural  journalism  he  was  an  instructor 
in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School  from 
1888  to  1890,  and  professor  of  biology  in  Ohio 
University  from  1881  to  1900.  In  the  latter 
year  he  became  instructor  in  biology  and  ph^i- 
onaphy  in  a  New  York  high  school.  Besides 
ma  seientiflc  mon^aphs  he  is  joint  author  of 
Chapin's  and  Bettys  Elementary  Zo6logy  and 
Oitide  (2d  ed..  1896). 

CKAPIiAIN'  (AS.  oapeUane,  OF.,  Fr.  o&ape- 
loin,  ML.  capeUanus,  chaplain,  frcan  oapeila, 
chapel).  Originally  the  title  of  the  ecclesiastic 
who  accompanied  an  army  and  earned  the  relics 
of  the  patron  saint.  (See  Chapbl.)  It  has  now 
ccHue  to  signify  a  clergyman  not  having  charge 
of  a  parish,  but  employed  to  officiate  at  court, 
in  the  household  of  a  nobleman,  or  in  an  army, 
^rrison,  ship,  etc.  Thirty-six  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  hold  office  as  chaplains  of 
tiie  sovereign.  Six  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  have  a  similar  title  in  Scotland;  but 
their  only  duty  is  to  conduct  prayer  at  the 
elections  of  Scotch  representative  peers.  A 
statute  of  Henry  Vni  limits  the  right  of  nomi- 
naUng  private  chaplains  in  Englaml;  thus,  an 
archbishop  nay  have  eight,  a  duke  siii^  »  barm 
three;  and  chaplains  so  appointed  have  eertaln 
privikges  and  may  hold  two  benefices  with  core 
of  souls. 

CHAFLAHT.  a  military  clergyman,  having 
the  rank  and  status  of  a  noncombatant  <rfBcer. 
In  the  United  States  army  chaplains  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  assigned  or  trans- 
ferred fay  the  Secretary  of  War.  Usually  they 
are  attached  to  the  various  army  posts  of  the 
departments,  under  the  department  commander, 
who  is  authorised  to  reeommend  to  the  Seere- 
tary  of  War  such  transfer  of  the  chaplains  in 
his  ccanmand  as  may  be  deemed  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  service.  By  Acts  of  Congress, 
approved  F^.  2,  1901,  April  21,  1904,  June  12, 
1906,  and  Jan.  25,  1007,  it  is  provided  that 
the  establishment  of  chaplains  shall  consist  of 
67  men,  IS'of  whom  may  be  majors;  those  hav- 
ing less  than  seven  years'  service^  first  lieuten- 
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ants;  and  tiie  remainder  obtains;  apportioned 
as  follows:  one  to  each  r^fiment  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  field  artillery,  to  the  ^coast  artUIeiy, 
and  one  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  They  are 
chosen  from  all  religious  denominations  and 
must  not  have  passed  the  age  of  40  on  date  of 
appointment.  Chaplains  are  requited  to  render 
to  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army  monttily 
reports  of  duties  performed,  and  keep  a  record 
of  all  marriage,  baptismal,  and  funeral  serrioes 
periormed  by  them.  In  time  of  war  or  on  active 
service  chaplains  are  assigned  to  the  various 
units  of  command.  Tlie  instruction  of  the  en- 
listed men  in  the  common  English  branches  of 
education  is  made  by  law  one  of  the  duties  of 
chaplains. 

In  the  United  States  navy  there  are  24  chap- 
lains who  perform  relioiotts  duties  on  board 
naval  vessels;  4  with  the  rank  of  captain,  7 
with  the  rank  of  commander,  6  with  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander,  1  with  rank  of  lieutcai- 
aut,  7  with  rank  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade). 
In  1913  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  recommended 
that  the  number  be  increased,  as  well  as  their 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and  .that  the  battle- 
ships and  shore  stations  be  provided  with  Y.  M. 
C.A.  or  weltere  secretaries  to  assist  in  the  re- 
ligious and  educati<nuil  as  well  as  genml  wel- 
fare work  among  the  oilisted  force. 

The  pay  of  army  chaplains  is  that  pertaining 
to  their  grade:  $2000  per  annum  for  a  first 
lieutenant,  92400  for  a  captain,  $3000  for  a 
major,  with  a  10  per  cent  increase  for  each  6 
years'  service,  not  to  exceed  40  per  cent  tn  all, 
or  $4000  for  a  major. 

The  navy  chaplain  receives  the  eorresptrnding 
pay  of  his  relanve  army  rank,  exc^t  that,  un- 
der the  Act  of  Hay  18,  1908,  his  pay  and  allow- 
ances shall  not  exceed  those  of  a  lieutenant 
commander  corresponding  to  the  grade  of  major 
in  the  army. 

Chaplains  are  a  part  of  the  establishment  of 
all  European  armies,  attendance  at  the  reguls^ 
tion  religious  services  conducted  by  them  being 
compulsory  for  all  officers  and  men,  except  in 
the  French  army  and  navy. 

In  the  British  army  there  are  two  classes  of 
chaplains,  permanent  and  temporary.  In  the 
permanent  class  are  100  chaplains,  all  of  whtHn 
nold  permanent  commissions  as  noncombatant 
officers.    The  senior,  with  the  rank  of  major 

feneral,  is  known  as  the  chaplain  general.  He 
as  charge  of  the  Anglican  chaplains  only,  who 
form  a  majorii?  of  the  corps.  The  subordinate 
<Meen  have  uie  rank  of  colcoiel,  lieutenant 
colonel,  major,  or  captain.  Roman  Catholic 
and  Presl^terian  chaplains  are  detailed  for 
inty  with  r^mente  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
enlisted  men  profess  the  corresponding  faith. 
The  chaplains'  corps  is  administered  by  the 
War  Office.  Their  duties  include  holding  divine 
service,  officiating  at  funerals,  visiting  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  performing  the  duties  and 
functions  of  a  parish  priest  at  military  stations. 
In  war  Uiey  acccsnpany  tJieir  n^fiments.  Tem- 
porary or  special  chaplains,  known  as  acting 
ehqvlains  for  tonporary  service,  may  be  ap- 
pt^nted  under  the  Army  Chaplain  Act  of  1868 
for  special  duty  wherever  needed.  The  terri- 
torial forces  were  ^ven  a  chaplains'  dqiartment 
in  1909.  For  India  there  is  provided  a  special 
service. 

In  the  British  navy  the  larger  ships  are  each 
provided  with  an  Anglican  chaplain,  who  must 
not  be  over  36  years  of  age  at  date  of  entering 
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tiie  service  and  is  retired  at  60.  Pay  varies 
from  £129  to  £401.  Those  performing  additional 
duty  as  inatruetors  receive  compensating  allow- 
ances. The  service  is  administered  by  its  head, 
the  chaplain  of  the  fleet,  with  the- pay  of  £1000, 
the  same  as  the  chaplain  general  of  the  army. 

In  the  French  army  the  ofBce  of  chaplain  was 
abolished  on  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
In  1^  other  armies  the  ofBoe  is  officially  recog^ 
nized.  The  Austrian  army,  recruited  from 
different  natifmalities,  contains  Roman  Catholic, 
Jewish,  Greek  church,  and  Mohammedan  chap- 
lains. The  several  states  of  the  German  Em- 
pire have  different  systems.  In  Prussia  there 
are  two  Feldprobete  under  the  War  Minister — 
one  Lutheran,  one  Catholic.  The  latter  is  a 
bishop  and  has  spiritual  authority  over  soldiers. 
To  army  corps  and  divisitms  chaplains  of  both 
faiths  are  assinied. 

GEAnBAU,  sh&'piy.  Sib  Jossph  Adoiphb 
(1840-08).  A  Canadian  politician.  He  was 
bom  at  Ste.  Th^rtee  de  Blainville,  Quebec,  was 
educated  at  the  colleges  of  Terrebonne  and  St. 
Hyacinthe,  and  in  1861  was  called  to  the  bar. 
He  sat  in  the  Quebec  Legislature  for  Terrebonne, 
and  was  at  different  times  Solicitor-General, 
Provincial  Secretary,  Provincial  Premier,  and 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works  in  the 
goremment  (»  Quebec.  He  was  also  for  a  time 
leader  of  the  Oonservative  Opposition  in  that 
province.  In  1882  he  entered  the  cabinet  of 
Canada  as  Secretarv  of  State,  under  Sir  John 
hfacdonald.  This  office  he  held  until  1892,  when 
he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Customs  and 
subsequently  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Quebec. 
For  some  years  he  occupied  the  chair  of  inter- 
national law  in  the  Montreal  section  of  Laval 
UniTersity.  In  politics  he  was  a  determined 
Conservative,  and  as  an  orator  he  was  perhaps 
tiie  most  brilliant  among  French  Canadians. 

OHAPIiBT  (OF.  chapelet,  dim.  of  cht^l.  Ft. 
ohapeau,  hat,  from  ML.  oapellu^  hood,  dim.  of 
oapa,  cappa,  hood,  mantle).  A  garland  or  head- 
band of  leaves  and  flowers;  sometimes  also  of 
gold  or  jewds.  In  heraldry  a  chaplet  is  always 
composed  of  four  roses,  the  other  parts  being 

CHAPLIN,  sh&'plAN',  Ghablbs  (1825-91). 
A  French  pidnter.  He  was  bom  of  English 
paroits  at  Les  Andelys,  France,  and  studied 
under  Drolling  and  at  the  Ecole  dee  Beaux-Arts. 
He  was  principally  known  for  his  decorations  in 
the  Tuileries,  the  Elys^,  and  other  public  and 
private  buildings  in  Paris.  His  portraits  of 
women  and  children,  in  which  he  follows  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  great  English  portrait  painters 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  much  praised. 
Chaplin  was  a  popular  teacher.  One  of  his 
best  pietnres,  "Souvenirs,"  is  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg; another,  "Haidee,"  is  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  New  York.  He  etched  after 
Rubens,  Watteau,  and  some  of  his  own  works. 

CHAPMAN  (AS.  cgapman,  trader,  OHG. 
oihou/monn,  Ger.  Kaufntann,  from  cSap,  barter, 
business  +  mann,  man ) .  A  trader,  but  popu- 
larly applied  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  a  dealer 
in  nnail  articles,  who  travels  as  a  peddler  or  at- 
tends markets.  The  term  is  not  in  current  use, 
however.  Chapman  is  from  chap,  equivalent 
to  cheap,  a  word  which  in  its  origin  signified  a 
market  or  place  for  trading;  hence,  Cheaptide, 
Eastcheap.    See  Chapbooks. 

CHAPUAN,  Alvan  Wentwobth  (1809-90). 
An  American  botanist.  He  was  bom  at  South- 
ampton, Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 


lege in  1830.  He  was  a  botanist  of  exceptional 
ability,  and  a  ^nus  of  plants,  Chapmannia,  was 
named  after  him.  He  published  the  work  en- 
titled Flora  of  the  Southern  United  States 
(I860;  3d  ed.,  1897). 

CHAPHAN,  Cabcton  T.  (1860-  ).  An 
American  marine  and  battle  painter  and  illus- 
trator. He  was  bom  at  New  London,  Ohio,  and 
received  his  first  artistic  instraction  at  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  and  tiie  Art  Students' 
League  in  New  York,  and  afterward  at  the 
Acad^mie  Julian  in  Paris.  He  made  a  specially  of 
depicting  the  naval  battles  of  the  United  States, 
from  John  Paul  Jones  to  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  hie  representations  show  a  remarkable 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  manoeuvres  of 
battleships,  both  past  and  present.  His  most 
recent  works  include  "The  Derelict"  and  "The 
U.  S.  8.  Gloucester  and  the  Spanish  Torpedo 
Boats"  (1904) ;  "A  Squally  Day— North  River." 
"The  Walls  of  New  York,**  and  k)tt  Ellis  Island" 
(190B) ;  "The  Argus  and  the  Pelican,"  "The  Bon- 
homme  Richard  and  the  Serapis,"  and  "The 
Lighthouse"  (1910) ;  "O'er  the  Dark  Sea,"  "The 
Pacific  Coast,"  and  "October"  (1911);  "The 
Mystic  Pool"  and  "Battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent" 
(1912).  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  and  received  medals 
at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  in 
1001  and  at  the  Charleston  Exposition  in  1902. 

XiHAPKAN,  Fk&NK  MiCHLEB  (1864-  >. 
An  American  ornithologist,  bom  at  Englewood, 
N.  J.  He  was  appointed  assistant  curator  in 
vertebrate  zoSlogy  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  City,  in  1887.  In 
1897  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Linntean  Society  of  New  York.  He  made  some 
excellent  close-range  photographic  studies  of 
bird  life,  and  in  addition  to  many  contributions 
to  the  Auk,  of  wUeh  he  became  associate  editor, 
and  to  Bird  Lore,  of  which  he  became  editor  in 
chief,  he  published  a  Handbook  of  Birds  of  East- 
ern North  America  (180S)-,  Bird  Life,  a  Guide 
to  the  Study  of  our  Common  Birds  ( 1897 ) ;  Bird 
Studies  toith  a  Camera  (1900) ;  A  Color  Key  to 
North  American  Birds  (1903);  The  Eoonomia 
Value  of  Birds  to  the  State  (1903) ;  The  War- 
blers of  North  America  (1907);  Camp*  and 
Cruises  of  an  Ornithologist  (1908). 

OHAPKAN,  GnmoE  (e.l559-16S4) .  An 
English  poet  and  dramatist,  bora  near  Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire.  Accordii^  to  Anthony  Wood,  he 
studied  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  1598  he 
was  already  known  as  a  successful  playwright. 
Among  his  earliest  and  best  pla^B  are:  The 
Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria  (printed  1598) ; 
Al  Fooles  (printed  1605);  Eastward  Hoe!  in 
collaboration  with  Jonaon  and  Marston  (1605) ; 
The  Qentleman  Usher  (1606);  Bussy  ^Ambois, 
a  tragedy,  the  most  popular  of  all  ( 1607) ;  The 
Oonspimey  and  Tragedy  of  Charles,  Duke  of 
Byron  (1608);  May-Day  (UU) ;  The  Widdowtfs 
Teares  (1812) ;  and  Ccesar  and  Pompey  (1631). 
Though  Chapman's  plays  are  usually  weak  in 
plot  and  in  the  development  of  character,  they 
abound  in  striking  passages.  Besides  plays. 
Chapman  wrote  much  else :  The  Shadow  of 
Night  (1594) ;  Ovufa  Banquet  of  Sence  (1595) ; 
De  Ouiana,  Carmen  Epioum  (1696) ;  a  continua- 
tion of  Marlowe's  Sero  and  Leander  (1698); 
The  Tears  of  Peace  (1609),  and  several  other 
poems.  He  is,  however,  best  known  as  the  first 
translator  of  Homer  into  English  verse.  The 
Iliad  appeared  in  installments  (1698-1611); 
likewise  the  Odyssey  ( 1614-16 ) .  Both  were  pub> 
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liafaed  together  in  1616.  For  the  former,  Chap- 
aian  employed  rhymed  verse  of  aeren  accented 
•yllsbles;  for  the  latter,  rhymed  verse  of  five 
accented  eyllaUes.  The  tranalation  of  the  lUad 
haa  been  criticized  for  its  inaccuracy.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  praised  for  its  rapid 
movement,  and  it  is  a  noble  poem.  Like  Pope's 
lUadj  however,  but  on  different  grounds,  it  is 
scarcely  Homeric  The  complete  works  of  Chap- 
man, in  3  vols.,  were  edited  by  Shepherd,  with 
an  elaborate  introductory  essay  by  Swinburne 
(London,  1874-76).  A  literal  reprint  of  the 
plays  was  published  by  Pearson  (London,  1S73). 
Selections  from  the  plays  are  to  be  found  in  the 
'Veimaid  Series,"  edited  by  Phelps  (London 
and  New  York).  Gonsnlt;  Coleridge,  Literary 
Bemaina,  vol.  i  (London,  1836-30) ;  Swinburne, 
Oeorge  Chapman:  A  Critical  Baaay,  a  reprint  of 
the  introduction  to  the  Shqiherd  edition  named 
above  (London,  1875);  Matthew  Arnold,  the 
essay  "On  Translating  Homer"  (1805);  Ward. 
Hittory  of  English  Dramatic  Literature,  vol.  ii 
(1899);  LohflTs  George  Chapman's  Ilias  Ueher- 
setmn^  (Berlin,  1003);  and  a  facsimile  repro- 
duction <rf  a  cttriouB  play,  Alphonsus,  carefully 
cd.  by  H.  F.  Schwarz  (New  York  and  London, 
1013). 

OHAPMAN,  JOHii  Jat  (1802-  ).  An 
American  author,  bom  in  New  York  City.  He 
was  educated  at  Harvard  University,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1888,  and  practiced  law 
antil  1808.  Meanwhile  he  had  attracted  atten- 
tion as  an  essayist  of  unusual  merit.  His  work 
is  marked  by  originality  and  felicity  of  exprea* 
don,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  critics  haa 
placed  him  in  tlie  front  rank  of  the  American 
essayiBts  of  his  day.  His  publications  include 
Emerson  and  Other  Essays  (1898);  Causes 
amd  Consequences  (1898);  Practical  Agitation 
(1000);  Four  Plays  for  Children  (1008);  The 
MaiSs  Forgiveness  ( 1908) ;  A  Sausage  from  Bo- 
logna (1900) ;  Benedict  Arnold:  A  Play  for  a 
Greek  Theatre  (1011) ;  Leamii^  and  Other  Es- 
soys  (1011);  William  Lloyd  Garrison  (1013). 

CBABMAS,  J.  WnBuB  (1860-  ).  An 
American  Pre^yterian  clergyman  and  writer, 
bom  in  Richmond,  Ind.  He  graduated  from 
Ijike  Forest  University  in  1879  and  from  Lane 
Theological  Seminary  in  1882,  and,  being  or- 
dained to  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Reformed  Church  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  of  tiie  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church  at  Fhila* 
detphio.  After  three  years  (1803-06)  of  evan* 
^lutie  work,  in  whidi  be  was  very  successful,  he 
was  again  for  a  time  pastor  of  Bethany  Church ; 
and  fnm  1900  to  1905  he  filled  the  pulpit  of  the 
Fourth  Church  of  Ne^v  York.  In  1903  he  was  ap- 
pointed executive  eecretair  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly's committee  of  evangelistic  work  for  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  later  became  representative 
at  large  for  this  committee.  His  wriUngs  include 
The  Lost  Crown;  The  Beeret  of  a  Happy  Day 
(1800) ;  The  Surrendered  Life  ( 1800) ;  Ufe  and 
Work  of  Dwight  L.  Moody  (1000) ;  Present-Da^ 
KmmgeU«m  (1003);  Pre»ent-Dtty  jPorahlet 
(1911);  The  Problem  of  the  World  (1911); 
Chapman's  Pocket  Sermons  (1911);  Revival 
Sermons  (1911);  Personal  Touch  (1912); 
Present-Day  Evangeliiaation  (1912). 

CHAFKAJT,  Mbs.  Mabia  (Weston)  (1806- 
85).  An  American  reformer,  prominent  as  an 
Ab<^itionist  during  the  antislaveiy  struggle. 
She  was  bora  in  Weymouth,  Mass.,  was  ran- 
eated  partly  tiiere  and  partly  in  England,  and 
in  1829-30  was  prindpM  of  the  Young  liulies* 


High  School  in  Boston,  Mass.  In  1830  she  ^ 
married  Henry  G.  Chapman,  who  died  12  years 
later.  After  1834  she  was  active  as  an  Aboli- 
tionist, writing  much  for  the  press  and  speak- 
ing occasionally  in  public  She  was  treasurer 
for  several  years  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti- 
slavery  Society,  and  was  the  editor  of  the 
Liberty  Sell,  an  antislavery  annual,  which,  says 
Samuel  J.  May,  "year  after  year  rung  out  the 
clearest  notes  of  personal,  civil,  and  spiritual 
liber^."  She  wrote  the  pamphlets  Right  and 
Wrong  in  Massachusetts  (1839)  and  Right  and 
Wrong  in  Boston  (1836),  which  had  a  wide 
circulation,  and  cmnpiled  the  c^cial  antislavery 
hymn  book.  The  Songs  of  the  Free  (I8S6). 
From  1848  to  1856  she  lived  in  Paris,  France. 
She  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Harriet  Hartliieaa, 
and  published  the  latter^s  Autobiography,  with 
Memorials,  in  1877. 

OH  Amir  AN,  WnxiAU  (1860-  ).  A 
Canadian  poet.  He  was  bora  at  St.  Fran  cola 
de  la  Beauce,  P.  Q.,  and  was  educated  at  Levis 
College.  He  studied  law,  afterward  engM;ed 
in  commercial  pursuits,  and  later  entovd  the 
dvil  service  oi  the  Province  of  Qnehec  He 
was  for  some  time  in  journalistic  work  in  Que- 
bec and  Montreal;  but  in  1902  became  a  French 
translator  for  the  Dominion  Senate  and  re- 
moved to  Ottawa.  His  publications  include; 
Les  Quebecquoise  (1876);  Le  laureat  and  Les 
deuce  Copains,  two  critical  works  (1894);  Les 
aspirations  (1904),  which  received  the  highest 
prae  of  the  French  Academy;  and  Les  Royona 
du  Nord  (1910),  which  also  gained  the  hi^st 
prise  of  the  French  Acadony. 

COAPONB,  shA-pOn',  HIstbb  (1727-1801). 
An  English  essayist,  born  at  Twywell,  North- 
amptonshire. When  10  years  old  she  wrote  a 
romance  entitled  The  Loves  of  Amoret  and 
Melissa,  and  wliile  still  very  young  became  pro- 
ficient in  Italian,  Latin,  music,  and  drawing. 
She  wrote  for  the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  and 
Gmtleman's  Magazine,  but  is  best  remembered 
bj  her  Letter*  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind 
(1772),  which  went  through  many  editions.  In 
1760  she  married  Mr.  Chapone,  an  attorn^,  who 
died  10  months  afterward.  Her  Wories,  with 
a  Life  Drawn  up  by  her  own  FamOy,  appeared 
in  1807,  in  4  vols. 

CEAPPAT7L.   See  Squawfish. 

CHAPPB,  sh&p,  Clacdb  (1763-1806).  A 
French  abb^  and  inventor,  born  in  Brfllon 
(Sarthe).  In  1702  be  contrived  the  first  work- 
ing ocular  telegraph  of  Importanoe.  His  "sema- 
phore" consisted  of  an  upright  post,  on  the  top 
of  which  was  fixed  a  transverse  bar,  and  at  the 
ends  of  the  bar  two  smaller  arms  movi^Ie  on 
pivots.  The  position  of  the  bars  represented 
letters  or  words;  and,  by  means  of  such  ma- 
chines placed  at  remote  but  easily  visible  points, 
messages  were  conveyed  SO  IcMues  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Almost  until  etectrio  telegTi4>hj 
was  introduced,  Chappe's  scanaphore  was  used 
for  military  purposes,  and  especially  for  noting  ■ 
the  arrival  of  diips,  in  nearly  all  the  countries 
of  Europe.  A  similar  invention  had  been  pro- 
duced by  Hooke  as  early  as  1684,  and  Chappe 
was  so  harassed  by  charges  that  be  had  stolen 
his  ideas  from  others  that  he  committed  suicide. 
Consult  the  Eistoire  de  la  tiUgraphie  (1824) 
by  his  brother,  Ignaee  Urbain  Jean  Chappe 
(1760-1829). 

OHAPPE  D'AUTBBOOHB,  Akpf  dBfMebf, 
Jean  (1722-60).  A  French  astronuner,  bom  at 
Manriae,  Auvergn^  an  uncle  of  the  preceding. 
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He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  but  after- 
ward devoted  himself  to  astronomy.  In  1761 
he  obseryed  the  transit  of  Venus  at  Tobolsk,  and 
he  wrote  a  Voyage  en  Sib^rie  fait  en  1761  (2 
vols.,  Paris,  1768).  In  reply  to  his  criticisms  of 
Kusaia  expressed  in  this  work,  Catharine  II  and 
Shuvaloff  caused  the  publication  of  the  Antidote 
ou  examen  du  mauvaie  livre  superbement  tm- 
prim^t  intituU:  Voyage  de  I'ahhS  Ohappe  d'Au- 
teroehe  (1771).  Chappe's  report  on  the  Inuiait 
of  Venna,  obterred  htm  in  California  (where 
he  died)  in  1769,  wupnbliahed  in  Paris  (1772). 

CS&PFBD  EANBS.  A  foim  of  eczema 
{eogema  fiaaum)  produced  by  undue  enoaure 
to  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  and  affecting 
chiefly  the  most  exposed  joints,  over  which  the 
skin  swells  and  cracks,  with  itching,  pain,  and 
heat.  In  severe  cases  there  is  ulceration,  which 
is  difficult  to  heal  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  time  the  dieease  has  lasted.  CSiapping  may 
generally  be  avoided  if  the  hands  are  washM 
always  with  tepid  water  and  a  bland  soap, 
and  not  habitually  exposed  to  great  cold  or 
wind,  or,  when  cold,  to  tiie  heat  of  a  fire. 
They  should  not  be  washed  very  frequently,  and 
always  thorou^y  dried.  When  formed,  the 
lesions  may  be  treated  with  oxide  of  zinc  oint- 
moit;  or  with  dilute  solution  of  borax  in  glyo- 
eein  and  rose  water;  or  witii  slyeerin  alone,  di- 
luted with  water;  tiie  hands  in  any  case  being 
protected  by  warm  gloves  in  cold  weather.  See 
Fbostutb. 

CHAPBA,  or  CHTTPBA,  chttp^ri.  A  town  in 
India,  in  the  Province  of  Behar,  Bengal,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Qogra  3S  miles  west  of  Patna  (Map:  India, 
D  4).  It  extends  nearly  a  mile  along  the  river 
and  has  several  pagodas,  moequ^,  and  churches. 
The  government  conducts  an  English  school, 
and  there  an  also  private  hi|^  sdiools  and  sev- 
eral Christian  missions.  There  is  trade  in  cot- 
ton, sugar,  saltpetre,  opium,  linseed,  end  shellao. 
Pop.,  1901,  4S,001;  1911,  42,473. 

CHAPTAX,  shftp't&K,  jBAn  AifTonra,  Coxmr 
DB  Chantelouf  (1766-1832).  A  French  chemist 
and  statesman.  He  studied  medicine  and  chem- 
istry at  Montpellier,  and  became  professor  of 
ebanistry  there  in  1781.  SubsequenUy  he  ee- 
tablished  chemical  works  near  bv,  andpttir  pro- 
ducing  chemicals  which  had  hitlwrto  been  im- 
ported he  was  ennobled.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment offered  him  a  lai^  pension  to  go  to  Spain 
and  apparently  Washington  invited  Mm  to  come 
to  America.  During  the  Itevolution  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  a  time  for  a  Dialogue  entre  tm 
Montagnard  et  un  Oirondin.  In  1793  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  put  him  in  charge  of 
the  saltpetre  works  of  Oenelle.  After  the  18tii 
Bnunaire  (Nov.  0,  1799)  he  was  made  a  Coun- 
cilor of  State  by  Napoleon.  Ae  Minister  of  tihe 
Interior,  succeeding  Lucien  Bonaparte,  he  estab* 
lished  chambers  of  commerce  and  a  school  of 
arts,  and  in  many  ways  contributed  to  the  ma- 
terial development  of  the  country.  In  1804  he 
lost  Napoleon's  favor,  but  he  was  recalled  the 
following  year  and  made  a  member  of  the  Senate. 
Upon  the  return  from  Elba,  he  was  made  Direo- 
tar  Qeneral  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures  and 
Miniatw  of  State.  The  downfall  of  tiie  Empire 
sent  him  to  private  lif^  but  in  1816  be  became 
ft  member  of  the  Aeadony  of  Sciences.  His 
most  Important  woiks  were  on  practical  chem- 
istry, especially  of  agriculture  and  viticulture 
and  wine  making. 
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canons;  from  this,  the  canons  and  other  digni- 
taries of  a  cathedral  or  coll^ate  church,  eon- 
sidered  as  the  council  of  the  bishop.  The  name 
arose  from  the  practice  of  reading  at  daily  meet- 
ing a  chapter  of  the  rule  under  which  the  monks 
or  canons  lived.  It  is  i^>plied  in  modem  usage 
to  the  body  of  canras,  whether  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  or  Anglican  cathedral.  They  have 
special  stalls  assigned  to  them  in  the  choir  of 
the  cathedral  and  usually  a  house  in  the  pre- 
cincts. The  obligations  of  members  of  the  cha|H 
ter  are  subatantially  the  same  in  both,  and  in- 
clude dai^  participation  in  divine  service,  real- 
denoe  during  a  fixed  portion  of  the  year,  and  as- 
sistance in  the  deliberations  of  the  body.  Roman 
Catholic  canons  are  distinguished  by  the  title 
"very  reverend"  and  by  permission  to  wear  the 
rochet  and  mozetta  in  choir.  The  bishop  in 
both  churches  may  appoint  honorary  can  one,  who 
are  not  members  ox  the  chatter.  It  was  for- 
merly the  custom  so  to  appt^ut  secular  princes; 
thus  the  Einperor  was  always  u  honorary  oanon 
of  Cologne.  Consolt  Bouix,  De  0«ptttUi»  (Paris, 
1862).     

OHAPTEB  COFFEEHOUSE.  An  eight- 
eenth-century reeort  fco-  wits  and  literary  men. 
Its  site  is  on  the  soutii  side  of  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  at  the  corner  of  Chapter-House  Court, 
St.  Paid's.   It  is  at  present  a  tavern. 

OHAPTEB  HOUSE  (Eng.  oAopter,  Fr.,  OF. 
ehapitre,  from  Lat.  oopt^ulum,  ehapter,  dim.  of 
caput,  head  -H  houae).  The  builduig  in  whidi 
tlK  monks  and  canons  of  monastic  establish- 
ments, and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches,  meet  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  their  order  or  society. 
(See  Cathkdral;  Chafteb.)  Chapter  hoiises 
frequently  exhibit  the  most  elaborate  architec- 
tural adornment;  as,  e.g.,  those  at  York,  South- 
well, and  Wells.  The  wiginal  staiiwd-^lass 
windows  remain  at  York  and  are  <rf  exquisite 
beauty.  On  the  walls  of  that  at  Westminster 
the  original  fresco  painting  has  been  discovered. 
Chapter  bouses  are  of  various  forms:  those  at 
York  and  Westminster  are  octagonal;  those  at 
Oxford,  Exeter,  Canterbury,  Gloucester,  etc.,  are 
parallelograms;  Lichfield  is  an  oblong  octagon; 
Lincoln,  a  decagon;  and  Worcester,  a  circle. 
They  are  always  cmitigaons  to  the  diurch  and 
are  generally  placed  to  the  west  of  the  transepts. 
They  generally  either  open  into  the  chnrch  or 
are  entered  by  a  passage.  Chapter  houses  were 
often  used  as  pla^  of  sepulture  and  have  some- 
times crypts  under  than,  as  at  WeUs  and 
Westminster. 

OHAPTBBS,  Tmc  Thbee.  The  name  given  to 
the  condemnation  isBued  by  the  Emperor  Justin- 
ian in  544  against  the  three  persons  or  writings 
— ^vis.,  ( 1 )  the  person  and  writings  of  Theodore  of 
MoQsuestla  (q.v.) ;  (2)  the  writings  of  Hoodore 
against  Cyril  and  for  Nestorius;  (3)  the  letter 
iriiieh  Ibas  of  Edessa  is  said  to  have  writtra  to 
the  Persian  Maris.  The  word  "chapter"  in  this 
use  was  understood  to  mean  a  form  of  anathema 
which  threatened  with  excommunication  every 
one  who  maintained  the  deprecated  doctrine. 
The  Emperor  interfered  in  the  theological  dis- 

eutea  of  the  period  in  the  interest  of  ortiiodozy. 
rnwittingly  ne  stirred  up  a  great  eontroverqr, 
beeaose  he  seemed  to  be  condemning  the  Comdl 
of  Chalcedon  (451).  Consult  Harnack,  Hittorjf 
of  Dogma,  vol.  iv  (New  York,  1900). 

OHAPU,  shi^Q',  HsNBi  Michel  Anroira 
(1833-91).  A  French  sculptor.  He  was  bom 
at  Le  M^  Seine-et-Mame,  and  etodied  in  Paris 
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onder  Pradier  and  Duret,  and  in  the  Eeole  des 
Beanx-iUrta,  wiimiiig  the  Boman  price  in  186S. 
His'  art  represents  acadenue-elassieal  tendeneies* 
stronglj  modified  by  the  modem  naturalistic  in- 
flnenees,  which  increase  in  hie  later  work.  His 
nnmerons  works  include  several  monaments, 
among  them  those  of  Henri  Regnault  (Bcole  des 
Beaux -Arts) — of  which  the  celebrated  figure 
'Tfouth"  forms  a  part — the  novelist  Flaubert, 
and  the  brothers  Qalignani.  Among  his  portrait 
busts  are  those  of  Lten  Bonnat,  Alexandre 
Dumas  (ComMie  FrauQaise),  Camot,  and  Alez- 
andra*  the  Princess  of  Wales.  His  ideal  and 
mythological  subjects  include  "Mercury  Inrent* 
ing  the  Caduoeus"  (Luzonbourg),  the  "Trans- 
formation of  the  Kymphe  Clytie"  (Dijon),  and 
"The  Cantata."  on  the  fai^e  of  the  Paris 
Op^ra.  His  masterpiece  is  the  kneeling  statue 
of  "Joan  of  Arc  at  Domr^y"  <Luxemb<mrg),  in 
which  the  expression  of  intense  spiritual  exalta- 
tion is  quietly  and  effectively  rendered.  Con- 
suit  his  Dic^raphy  by  Fidifire  (Paris,  1894). 

CHAPULTEPBO,  ohA-pSOl'tft-pek'  (Azteo^ 
hiU  of  the  grasshoppers).  A  small  hill,  3  miles 
■oothwest  f»  the  ei^  of  Uezico,  rising  aiiout  ISO 
feet  above  the  surrounding  plain.  On  it  the 
Aztee  monarehs  are  said  to  have  made  their  sum- 
mer home;  and  here,  in  1785,  Qalvez,  then  Vice- 
roy  of  Meidco,  b^an  to  erect  an  imposing  forti- 
fied castle,  which,  though  never  fully  completed, 
was  subsequently  used  partly  as  a  nulitary 
school  and  partly  as  a  natiomu  observatory.  In 
the  war  between  Mezieo  and  tiie  United  States 
the  hill  was  stmigty  fortified  by  the  Hexieana 
and  was  the  scene  (Sept.  12-13,  1847)  of  the  last 
serious  conflict  of  the  war.  After  the  battle  of 
Molino  del  Rey  (q.v.)  Scott  planned  a  movement 
against  ChapiUtepec  and  on  September  12  opened 
a  heavv  bombardment,  under  cover  of  whico,  on 
the  following  day.  Generals  Pillow  and  Quit- 
man, supported  respectively  by  Generals  Worth 
and  Smiui,  made  gallant  assaults,  the  former 
carrying  the  f(Hrtifleations  on  the  west  and  the 
latter  on  the  southeast;  and  the  Mexicans, 
after  making  a  stubborn  defense,  were  driven 
in  confusion  back  towards  the  city.  On  the 
14th  the  Americans  entered  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  the  war  was  virtually  ended.  During  the 
three  days  (I2th,  I3th,  and  14th)  the  Ameri- 
cans lost  803  in  killed  and  wounded  (General 
Pillow  being  among  the  latter),  while  the  Mex- 
icans are  mown  to  have  lost  a  much  larger 
ntunber.  On  the  side  of  the  Americans  about 
7000  men  were  engaged;  on  the  side  of  the 
Mexicans,  about  4000.  Consult  H.  H.  Bancroft, 
History  of  Meaico,  vol.  v  (San  Francisco,  188S), 
and  C.  M.  Wilcox,  History  of  the  Mearioan  War 
(Washington,  1892).    See  Mexico  Citt. 

CSAB  (Gael.  oearQ,  blood-colored,  from 
Gael.,  Ir.  oeor,  blood).  A  name  given  to  the 
numerous  varieties  of  SalveUnu*  alfiimta,  a  fish 
of  the  salmon  fami^,  and  extended  to  several 
American  "trout."  The  char  has  smaller  scales 
than  the  true  trout  {8almo),  differs  in  the 
structure  of  tiie  vomer,  and  has  red  instead  of 
black  spots,  especially  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son. The  color  is  "grayish  or  green  above,  the 
lower  parts  red,  especially  in  the  male;  lower 
fins  anteriorly  margined  with  white.  Sides  of 
body  with  round  red  spots;  back  not  marbled." 
This  nieeies  has  a  wide  distribntiMi,  occnrring 
in  eold  lakes  and  mountain  streams  of  central 
and  northern  Europe  of  northeastern  Amerieai 
and  probably  also  in  Siberia.  It  is  extreme^ 
variable^  and  has  eonsequently  received  a  host 
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of  specific  names,  such  as  "aaibling,"  "sftlbling*" 
"ombre  chevalier,"  "Greenland  trout,"  ete.  The 
chars  "are  by  far  the  most  active  and  handsome 
of  the  trout,  and  live  in  the  coldest,  clearest, 
and  most  secluded  waters"  (Jordan  and  Ever- 
mann).  Tbe  best  known  of  the  distinctively 
American  chars  is  tite  brook  trout,  or  speckled 
trout;  but  trout  of  tiie  Rangel^  Lakes,  in 
Maine,  is  somewhat  nearer  the  Bun^wan  type. 
See  TBotTT. 
GHABACEA,  k4-ra'8«-e.  See  Charales. 
OHAS'AOTEB  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  x^^^Pr 
eiKarakt^,  feature,  gravity;  tool,  from  x(V''<w, 
oAanMsein,  to  engrave).  A  name  given  In 
ethics  to  the  natiue  of  a  self-conscious  sgent. 
This  nature  manifesta  itself  in  and  as  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  various  successive  voluntary  and 
habitual  acts  of  the  agent.  Character  has  popu- 
larly been  construed  as  a  sort  of  causal  sub- 
strate, underlying  acts  of  conduct  and  giving 
rise  to  them.  This  ovular  conception  has  been 
responsible  for  the  mfflculties  ordinarily  thought 
to  oe  involved  in  free  will  (q.v.).  The  excep- 
tion of  character  not  as  the  substrate,  but  as 
the  temporal  continuity,  of  a  man's  voluntary 
acts  and  of  his  habits  enables  us  to  escape  all 
these  difficulties,  and  also  keeps  us  in  touch  with 
the  facts  as  they  actually  appear  in  experience. 
No  one  luts  ever  known  his  own  or  his  neigblrar's 
character  as  a  sulwtrate.  But  what  every  one 
knows  is  the  flsneral  way  in  which  he  or  another 
acts,  and  tiiat  is  vriut  constitutes  character.  It 
is  upon  this  experienced  character  of  a  man 
that  we  pronounce  our  moral  jud^ents,  con- 
demning one  character  and  approving  another. 
A  stabw  character  is  one  in  which  tiie  succes- 
sive acts  form  a  continuity  according  to  some 
recognized  or  recognizable  fixed  principle.  A 
strong  character  is  one  in  which  the  j>rinciple 
controlling  the  snecessive  acts  maintains  itself 
against  temptations  which  in  the  average  perscn 
would  be  ^eetive.  A  good  character  is  one 
whose  successive  acta  are  prevailinglv  directed 
towards  beneficent  social  ends.  Conault  Whitby, 
The  Logic  of  Human  Character  (London,  I90S) ; 
Eliot,  The  Happy  Life  (New  York,  1905) ;  Mac- 
Cunn,  The  Making  of  Character  (New  York, 
2000).  See  Subbtanot;  Ethios;  DnmcmsK. 

CHAB'AOniBn'TK).  A  term  variously  em- 
ployed in  matlumatiea,  requiring  speeifle  dieflni- 
lion  in  each  ease.  The  intc^al  part  of  a 
logarithm  is  ealled  its  eliaracteristie;  tiiiui,  in 
log  126  =  2J>969,  log  0.01S  =  2.1139,  log  6  = 
0.6090,  the  characteristics  of  the  tiiree  Ic^rithma 
are  respectively,  2,-2,  and  0.  The  character- 
istic ot  the  common  logarithm  of  a  number  con- 
taining an  int^fral  part  is  one  less  than  the 
number  of  integral  places;  that  of  a  decimal  is 
negative,  and  is  one  more,  in  actual  value,  than 
the  number  of  ciphers  preceding  the  first  sig- 
nificant figure.  On  account  of  this  single  rela- 
tion tile  characteristic  is  not  ordinarily  givm 
in  the  tables  of  common  k^rithms. 

In  the  method  of  characteristics  due  to  Chasles 
(q.v.),  which  appeared  in  the  Comptea  rendus 
(1864),  may  be  found  the  first  trace  of  the 
"numerative  geometry,"  the  object  being  to  de- 
termine how  many  geometric  figures  of  given 
definition  satisfy  a  certain  number  of  condi- 
tions. A  number  which  expresses  how  many . 
simple  singularities  may  replace  a  higher  sin- 
gular!^ of  an  alg^raic  curve  or  surface  fa 
called  a  characteristic  number.  The  elementary 
r^t-angled  triangle,  whose  Im>otenii8e  Is  sen- 
sibly equal  to  the  element  of  the  are  of  a  curve. 
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was  called  hj  Pascal  the  characteristic  triangle. 
In  the  application  of  determinants  {q.v.)  to  the 
eolation  of  equations  the  minorB  of  a  certain 
order  in  the  resultant  may  not  all  Tanisli,  while 
all  minors  of  higher  order  become  zero,  in  which 
case  the  equations  hare  a  known  number  of 
solutions.  The  number  expressing  the  highest 
order  in  which  some  minor  does  not  vanish  is 
called  the  characteristic  of  the  determinant.  In 
the  theory  of  functions  (q.v.)  certain  rational 
integral  functions  are  called  character!  etic  func- 
tions. In  the  theory  of  certain  types  of  dif- 
ferential equations  tiiere  are  certain  algebraic 
equations  every  root  of  which  determines  an  in- 
tegral of  the  given  differential  equations.  These 
are  called  characteristic  equations. 

CHARAPB,  8h&-r&d'  (Fr.,  Languedoc  char- 
rade,  idle  talk,  probably  from  Sp.  chatrada, 
speech  or  action  of  a  charro,  clown ) .  A  form  of 
amusement  which  consists  in  dividing  a  word  oi 
one  or  more  syllables  into  its  component  syl- 
lables or  into  its  component  letters,  sometliing 
predicated  of  each ;  and  then,  the  whole  being  re- 
united, and  something  predicated  of  that  also, 
the  reader  or  listener  is  asked  to  guess  the 
word.  As  a  specimen  of  the  charade  depending 
upon  syllables,  we  adduce  the  following: 

"My  ftrat  is  plowed  for  various  reasons,  and 
grain  is  frequently  buried  in  it  to  little  pur- 
pose. My  second  is  neither  riches  nor  honors, 
yet  the  former  would  generally  be  given  for  it, 
and  the  latter  are  often  tasteless  without  it. 
My  whole  applies  equally  to  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter;  and  both  fish  and  flesh, 
praise  and  censure,  mirth  and  melanchofy,  are 
the  better  for  being  in  it.    Answer:  Sea-son." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  second  class  of  charades, 
we  take  the  following  example  from  the  French; 

"Qpstra  membres  font  tout  mon  blen, 
Hod  d«nu«r  vKut  moa  tout,  et  mon  tout  ne  vaut  rien." 

The  word  is  ziro.  It  is  composed  of  four  letters, 
of  which  the  last  (vis.,  o)  is  equal  to  zero;  the 
whole,  zero  itself,  being  equal  to  nothing. 

But,  besides  charades  of  this  nature,  there  is 
another  kind,  rather  popular  at  evening  parties 
— ^the  acted  charades — the  character  of  which  is 
entirely  dramatic.  Half  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
company  retire  to  a  private  apartment,  and 
there  agree  to  select  a  certain  word  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  charade.  The  next  things  done  are 
to  take  the  first  syllable  and  anranj^  a  little 
scene  and  dialogue,  each  member  taking  a  cer- 
tain part.  This  being  accomplished,  the  ama- 
teur actors  return  to  the  drawing-room  and 
commence  their  performance,  the  rest  of  the 
company  constituting  the  spectators.  Care  is 
taken  to  mention  conspicuously,  and  yet  not 
obtrusively,  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue,  the 
syllable  which  is  the  subject  of  the  scene.  On 
ito  conclusion  the  party  again  t^res  to  devise 
a  new  series  of  incidents  for  the  next  syllable, 
and  so  on.  Finally,  they  retire  to  contrive  the 
final  scene,  into  which  the  whole  word  must  be 
dexterously  introduced  at  an  odd  moment,  when 
the  spectators  are  thought  to  be  off  their  guard. 
The  company  are  then  asked  to  guess  the  word. 
For  the  effective  performance  of  a  charade  of 
this  sort,  the  actors  must  possess  a  good  share 
of  inventiveness,  self-possession,  and  ready  talk, 
aa  the  greater  portion  of  the  dialogue  has  to  be 
extemporised. 

CHABALBS,  k&-rftn«z  (Neo-Ut.  nom.  pi., 
frmn  Ok.  x"P<^  chant,  delight,  from  x"^**  CMi- 
nin,  to  rejoice).   Usually  classed  as  the  most 


highly  developed  order  of  the  Green  Algso, 
Chlorophycee  (q>v.).  They  are  often  called 
"stoneworts,"  because  the  bodies  of  certain 
species,  notably  those  of  Chora,  are  incrusted 
with  lime.   The  body  of  Gharales  conaista  of  a 


Chablalu:  1,  apex,  showing  apical  oell  (a),  the  suooeanoa 
of  nodal  <n)  and  mternodal  (in)  cells,  and  the  young  leaves 
(D:  2.  oSMMiiuni  (above)  and  anthendium;  8,  the  same  en- 
larced  and  showing  cxuuteatKMu;  4,  qmmL 


stem  differentiated  into  nodes  and  intemodea. 
E<ach  node  consists  of  a  plate  of  cells  and  gives 
rise  to  whorls  of  branches  which  were  formerly 
regarded  as  leaves.  Each  intemode  consists  of 
a  very  much  elongated  cell,  which  in  Chara  is 
invested  by  small  cortical  cells,  and  in  Jfitella 
remains  uncovered.  For  this  reason  the  inter- 
nodal  cells  of  Nitelkt  are  peculiarly  favorable 
for  shoifring  the  movement  of  protoplasm.  The 
nodes  produce  two  kinds  of  branches:  tiioae 
of  limited  growth,  which  arise  in  a  whorl;  and 
those  of  indefinite  growth,  that  resemble  the 
parent  axis.  It  is  t^)on  the  branches  of  limited 
growth  that  the  sex  organs  occur,  arising  from 
the  nodes  of  these  branches.  The  female  organ 
consists  of  a  large  cell  containing  the  egg,  sur- 
rounded by  spirally  wound  filaments,  whose  tips 
form  a  sort  of  crown  at  the  top  of  the  otvan. 
This  whole  Btmcture  is  called  the  oO^ium, 
and  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  oSgonium  of 
Thallophytes  in  being  incased  by  the  spirally 
wound  filaments.  The  male  organ  (antheridium) 
is  a  spherical,  many-celled  structure  arising 
near  the  obgonium.  It  is  the  most  complex 
male  organ  known  in  the  plant  kingdom.  The 
wall  consists  of  platelike  cells  called  shields, 
each  of  which  bears  within  a  stalk,  and  from 
the  tip  of  the  stalk  there  arises  a  variable 
number  of  long  filaments.  /  When  the  antherid- 
ium is  opened,  it  seems  to  contain  a  tangle  of 
these  filaments,  each  of  which  consists  of  ap- 
proximately 200  cells,  and  each  cell  produces  a 
sperm.  The  sperm  output  of  a  single  antherid- 
ium may  range  between  20,000  and  50,000. 
Although  Charales  are  included  among  the 
Green  Algte,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  hut 
that  this  is  an  arbitrary  association.  They 
differ  from  Green  Algse  (see  Atjqx)  in  their 
vegetative  body,  sex  organs,  sperms,  ani  life  his- 
to^,  and  in  ul  of  these  paruculars  the  reaem- 
Uuioefl  are  with  the  higher  plants.  The  opinion 
ia  general  that  th^  should  either  be  isolated  as 
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a  distinct  group  of  ThallonhyteB  or  should  con- 
stitute a  group  between  Thall(^hyteB  and  Bry- 
ophytes.  The  North  American  genera  and  spe- 
cies of  Charales  have  been  described  by  Allen, 
Tke  Charaoea  of  North  America  (New  York, 
2888);  Braun,  Fragmentc  einer  M<mosTapMe 
dor  Oharaoem,  ed.  by  Nordstedt  (Berlin,  1882) ; 
Filarsky,  Die  Characeen  (Budapest,  1893). 

CHABBOIV,  sh&r'bOn.    See  Arthbax. 

CHABBOH  BOUOB,  sh&r^On'  rOOzh'  (Fr.), 
or  Red  Chabcoal.  A  variety  of  charcoal  ob- 
tained by  subjecting  wood  to  the  action  of 
heated  air  from  furnaces,  or  of  steam,  which 
has  been  raised  to  a  temperature  of  672'*  F. 
Air-dried  wood,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  char- 
ring, yields  at  the  best  21  to  26  per  cent  of 
black  charcoal;  but  when  acted  on  by  heated 
air  or  steam,  as  mentioned  above,  36  or  42  per 
cent  of  efaarbon  ronge  is  obtained.  It  is  used 
in  tlie  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  It  has  a 
dark-red  color  and  consists  of  aboat  75  per 
cent  pure  carbon  and  25  per  cent  hydrogen  and 
oxygen. 

CHAS'CAS.   See  CHUQUiaACA. 

CEAS'COAIi  (probably  from  HE.  charken, 
to  crackle,  AS.  cearoian,  to  creak,  variant  of 
orootoM,  to  crack  +  cole,  coal;  less  plausibly 
from  cAor,  turn,  from  AiS.  oerr,  Ger.  Kehr,  turn 
+  cole,  coal).  A  black,  porous  substance  burn- 
ing without  smoke  or  flame,  and  formed  by  the 
imperfect  combustion  of  organic  matter,  either 
animal  or  v^table.  Anitnal  charcoal  is  pro- 
duced by  calcining  the  bones  and  ivory  of  ani- 
mals in  closed  retorts.  In  this  process  the  char- 
coal proper,  which  consists  of  the  earthy  and 
saline  portion  of  the  bone,  combined  with  car- 
bon, is  left  in  the  retort,  while  the  volatile 
matter  is  allowed  to  escape  into  anoUier  com- 
partment, where  it  is  distilled.  The  escaping 
gas  contains,  among  its  other  components,  an 
oil  which,  when  burned  in  closed  chambers,  de- 
posits a  soot  which  is  known  as  honeblack  or 
ivory-black  pigment.  (See  Xjihfblack.)  Ani- 
mal (diarcoal,  or  boneblack,  la  itself  a  most 
useful  material  in  the  arts,  on  account  of  its 
power  of  absorbing  coloring  matter  and  odors. 
It  is  the  best  material  known  for  filtering  sac- 
charine solutions  (see  Suqab),  and  various 
processes  have  been  invented  for  recateining 
boneblack  aftw  it  hu  been  used  until  no  longer 
effective. 

Wood  charcoal  may  be  produced  either  in 
mounds  formed  by  simply  covering  piles  of  wood 
with  earth  or  sand,  or  in  retorts  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  acetic  acid  and  wood 
alcohol  If  tiie  former  method  is  employed,  the 
wood  is  fired  usually  at  the  top,  a  central  space 
being  left  from  bottom  to  top  for  the  progress  of 
the  fire.  The  gases  are  allowed  to  escape  through 
holes  left  in  the  top.  By  this  method  the  yield 
of  charcoal  is  not  over  20  per  cent,  while  all  the 
volatile  by-products  are  lost.  By  the  retort 
UKthod  about  30  per  cent  of  charcoal  is  obtained. 
A  charcoal  furnace  is  usually  a  dome-shaped 
structure  with  openings  at  the  top  and  aide  for 
putting  in  the  wood  and  a  pipe  or  tube  sear 
the  top  for  the  escape  of  the  volatile  products. 
The  wood  rests  on  grates,  and  the  quantity  of  air 
Is  r^pilated  by  a  closely  fitting  ash.pit  door.  The 
wood  is  fired  at  the  bottom,  and  when  the  proc- 
ess of  combustion  has  sufficiently  advanced,  the 
ash-pit  door  is  closed.  The  wood  is  now  slowly 
carbonized,  and  the  gaseous  products  escape  into 
another  chamber,  where  they  are  treated  as  de- 
scribed under  Lampblack. 
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Wood  charcoal  has  many  uses.  It  is  employed 
to  some  extent  as  a  fuel  (q.v.),  a  polish,  and  a 
filter,  but  its  chief  use  is  as  an  absorbent  of  gases 
and  aqueous  vapors.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  gun- 
powder and  fireworks.   See  Wood  Dia-mxATlon. 

CHABCOAL,  Bed.   See  Chabbok  Rodgb. 

GEABCQAIi  BLACKS.  Pigments  prepared 
botii  from  animal  and  v^etable  substances,  e.g., 
burnt  ivory,  bones,  vine  twigs,  peach  stones,  nut 
and  other  shells,  the  smoke  of  reain  condensed, 
etc.    See  Chabcoal. 

CHABCOT,  shftrOcy,  Jean  Baftistb  Emmre 
AtTouBTE  (1867-       ).    A  French  Antarctic  ex- 

Elorer,  bom  at  Neuilty-sur -Seine.  In  1890-04 
e  was  an  interne  at  the  Hospital  of  Paris  and 
at  the  same  time  an  investigator  in  the  Pasteur 
Institute.  Frtan  18W  to  1898  he  was  head  of  the 
clinte  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris.  In  1003-06  and  in  1908-10  he 
was  leader  of  Antarctic  scientific  expeditions, 
and  later  he  became  director  of  the  Marine 
Laboratory  of  Higher  Studies.  His  Antarctic 
expeditions  on  the  Pourguoi  Past  took  him  as 
far  as  Adelaide  Island,  and  he  saw  the  inac- 
cessible coast  of  Alexander  I  Land.  His  pub- 
lications include :  Arthropodee  { 1907 ) ;  Ea- 
pMition  antarctique  franoaiae,  190S-19O5 
(1908) ;  Deuxiime  eaip4ditio»  antarctique  fran- 
noise,  1908-1910  (1911);  "Pourquoi  Past"  datu 
I'Antarctique  (1911). 

CHARCOT,  sh&r'ky.  Jeah  Mabtin  (1826- 
93).  A  French  neurol<sist,  bom  in  Paris.  Ha 
received  bis  degree  of  M.D.  in  1863  and  in  1856 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  Ontral  Bureau 
of  Hoqiitals.  In  1873  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Ifedicine,  in  the  section  of 
pathological  anatomy,  and  in  the  same  year  be- 
came professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  the 
faculty  of  medicine  in  Paris,  a  position  which 
he  exchanged  in  1882  for  the  professorship  cf 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  which  was  created 
especially  for  him  and  whicli  he  occupied  until 
his  death.  He  wrote:  De  I'ewpectation  m 
m^decine  (1857) ;  Lemons  cUniquea  sur  les  mala- 
diet  des  vieiUarda  (1868) ;  Leootu  tur  lea  mala- 
diet  du  tj/atime  nerveua  (4th  ed.,  1880) ;  Lecm* 
Mr  lea  maladies  du  foie,  dea  voiea  bUiairea  at 
dea  rdma  (1877) ;  LooaUaationa  dans  les  mala- 
diea  du  oerveau  et  de  la  moelle  4piniire  (1876- 
80) ;  Legona  aur  lea  maladies  du  ayst^me  tier- 
oeua  faitea  d  la  SalpStriire  (1880).  Charcot 
also  annotated  the  French  translation  of  Baring 
Garrod's  Treatise  on  Oout.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Archives  de  physiologic.  His  re- 
searches in  hypnotic  suggestion  were  notable, 
but  his  fame  cniefiy  rests  on  his  original  dis- 
coveries in  nerve  pathology. 

CHABD,  Swiss  Chabd,  or  Sea  Kaue.  A 
form  of  the  common  garden  beet  (q.v.) ,  in  which 
the  edible  portion  is  the  enlarged  fleshy  stalk 
and  midrib  of  the  leaves.  Unlike  garden  beets, 
the  roots  are  small  and  woody.  Chard  is  used 
as  a  pot  vegetable  for  greens  and  salad.  It  is 
grown  in  the  same  manner  as  garden  beets. 

OBABDUNt  sfa&r'dfiN',  Jean  (Snt  Johh) 
(1643-1718).  A  French-English  traveler,  bom 
in  Paris.  In  1664-69  and  again  in  1671-76 
he  made  extensive  journeys  to  Persia  and  India, 
where  he  had  many  adventures  and  acquired 
much  wealth  by  trade  in  jewels.  Partly  be- 
cause he  was  a  Protestant,  in  1681  he  settled 
in  London,  where  he  was  knighted  by  Charles 
II.  In  1683  he  became  representative  of  the 
East  India  Con^MUl7  in  the  Netherlands  and 
devoted  his  later  years  to  Oriental  stndiea.  In 
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1686  he  published  a  portion  of  the  Travels  of 
Bir  John  Ohardin  into  Peraia  and  the  Boat 
Indies,  which  was  completed  is  a  French  Tersitm 
in  1711.  The  beet  reprint  is  by  Langtee  (Paris, 
1811). 

CHABDZN,  JEAif  SncEON  (1609-1779).  The 
principal  French  still-life  and  genre  painter  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  bom  in  Paris 
and  studied  principally  with  Coypel.  His  cele- 
brated  "Skate"  (1728,  Lourre)  and  *<The 
Buffet/'  a  kitchen  interior,  established  his  repu- 
tation and  gained  him  admission  to  the  A<»d- 
emy.  After  his  first  marriage,  in  1731,  he  took 
up  genre  subjects,  excelling  especially  in  the 
portrayal  of  children,  as  in  "Boy  Blowing  Soap- 
Bubbles"  and  "Oirl  with  Cherries,"  and  of  fam- 
ilT  life,  as  in  the  celebrated  "Bto^cit6"  (The 
BlesBing*),  painted  in  1740,  the  "Diligent 
Mother,"  both  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  "Amuse- 
ments of  Private  Life"  (1746).  The  best 
known  of  his  portraits  are  a  pastel  of  himself, 
now  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  excellent  likeness  of 
BUDean  d'Alembert  and  Sedaine.  In .  1755  he 
reverted  to  still-life  subjects.  From  1766  to 
1767  he  painted  a  series  of  decorative  panels 
for  the  castles  of  Choiiy  and  Bellevue,  of  which 
the  "Attributes  of  the  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Mu- 
sic" are  now  in  the  Louvre.  His  works,  the 
largest  collection  of  which  is  in  the  Louvre,  are 
characterized  1^  naive  and  charming  realism. 
His  cool  and  restful  color  scheme,  with  its  won- 
derful treatment  of  light  and  afinosphere,  is  a 
century  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  he  was  not 
truly  appreciated  until  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Consult  the  monographs  by 
Edmund  and  Jules  de  Goncourt  (Paris,  1864) 
and  Edmund  Pilou  (Paris,  1909);  Dayot  and 
Yaillat,  l'(Eui}r9  de  Ohardin  et  Fragtmard 
(Paris,  1907). 

OHABDOKf  ahXi'ddn.  A  village  and  the 
county  seat  of  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio,  about  30  miles 
(direct)  «ist  by  north  of  Cleveland,  on  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  and  the  Cleveland  and  Eastern 
Suburban  railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  H  2).  It  is 
the  centre  of  an  agricultural  rc^tm,  carries  on 
a  trade  in  creamery  and  maple  products,  and  has 
a  macaroni  faetoir.  The  electric-light  plant 
i«  owned  by  the  vUlags.  Pop.,  1900,  1360;  1910. 
1642.   

OHABXHTB,  shi^tirt'  (connected  with  dr., 
Welsh,  Com.,  Bret,  oar,  friend,  Oall.  OarmUUf 
Brit.  Oarantinua,  Lat.  oor»4  dear).  A  river  in 
the  west  of  France,  rising  in  the  Department 
of  Hante-Vienne,  about  14  miles  nortnwest  of 
Chains  (Map:  France,  8.,  D  3).  It  first  flows 
northwest  to  Civray,  where  it  turns  southward 
into  the  Department  of  Charente  to  Angoulfime; 
thmce  it  fiows  westward  past  ChAteauneuf,  Jar- 
nac,  and  Cognac,  and,  entering  Oharente-In- 
fjrieure,  runs  northwest  past  Saintes,  and  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  below  Kochefort,  opposite  the 
islands  OUron  and  Aiz.  This  river  gives  its 
name  to  two  departments,  remarkable  for  the 
productiveness  of  their  vineyards.  Length,  224 
miles.  The  tide  is  felt  as  hi^  as  Saintes, 
and  the  river  is  navigable  to  Angoultoe,  104 
miles.  _____ 

GHABSNTB.  A  departmoit  in  southwest 
France,  named  after  the  Charente  River.  The 
raising  of  frait,  chestnuts,  and  potatoes,  graz- 
ing, quarrying,  and  the  manufacture  of  flour, 
paper,  naval  guns,  leather,  gunpowder,  and 
brandy  are  the  leading  industries.  ( Map : 
France,  S.,  E  3.)  Pop.,  1896,  356,236;  1901, 
350,305;    1911,  346,424.     CapiUl,  Angouleme. 
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Consult  Coquand,  Detoription  physique,  giolo- 
i/igue,  etc.,  du  dipartemmt  de  la  Charente 
(Paris,  1869),  and  Liivre,  Eaploration  arehSo- 
logique  du  dipartement  de  la  Charente  (An- 
gouleme, 1881). 

CHABENTE-INFfiBIEirBJB,  sh&'raH't&n'- 
f&'rfr^.  A  maritime  department  in  the  western 
part  of  France,  including  part  of  the  former 
Province  of  Angoumois,  with  the  greater  ^art 
of  Saintonge  and  a  small  portion  of  Poitou 
(Map:  France,  S.,  D  3).  Area,  2792  square 
miles.  P<^.,  1896,  453,456;  1901,  452,149; 
1906,  453,793;  1011,  450,871.  It  is  watered 
on  its  boundaries  by  the  Sdvre-Niortaise  and  the 
Oironde,  and  in  the  centre  by  the  navigable 
Charente  and  the  coast  stream  Sendre.  The 
surface  is  level,  and  the  department  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  in  France.  The  soil  produces 
hemp,  ,fiax,  saffron,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes, 
and  fruit.  The  industries  include  the  manu- 
facture  of  salt,  brandy,  machinery,  porcelain 
and  fayence  ware,  and  (^wter  and  pilchard 
fisheries.  The  chief  hartwrs  are  those  of 
Kochefort  and  La  Rochelle;  the  latter  town  is 
the  capital  of  the  department. 

CHABENTON-LE-FOHT,  shA'ran'tAN'-le- 

Son'  (connected  with  Gall.  Carentue,  Lat.  oartu, 
ear).  A  town  of  France,  in  the  Department 
of  Seine,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mame,  where  it  meets  the  Seine  1  mile  south- 
east of  Paris  (Map:  Paris  and  Vioinily).  Tha 
bridge  over  the  river,  which  is  conddered  one  of 
the  keys  of  the  capital,  is  defmded  by  two  forts, 
forming  a  part  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris. 
At  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  the  national 
lunatic  asylum,  formerly  called  Charenton  Saint- 
Maurice,  now  Saint-Maurice.  This  establishment 
also  c<Hitains  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  accident 
victims  in  Paris,  and  a  hospital  for  workinmnen. 
Tlie  industriei  of  Gharenton  are  boat  bnudiiu:, 
piano  making,  and  ttie  manufacture  of  porcelain 
and  India-rubber  goods.  Pop.,  of  commune,  1901, 
17,080;  1911,  19,499.  % 

0HABE8,  kfi'rea  (Lat,  from  Gk.  Xifnit) 
(T-C.324  B.C.).  An  Athenian  general,  the  son 
of  Theocbares.  He  was  appointed  general  in 
367  B.C.,  and  in  the  same  year  relieved  the 
Phliasians,  who  were  beeic^ed  by  the  Argives 
and  the  Sicyonluu.  When  On^us  was  tuen, 
he  mw  recalled  from  the  Peloponnesiis;  but 
soon  after,  the  Athenians  and  Arcadians,  having 
entered  into  an  alliance,  returned  and  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  Corinth.  In  361 
he  was  sent  to  Corcyra,  where,  through  his  un- 
compromising bearing,  he  destriwed  the  Athe- 
nian influence.  In  358  or  367  he  was  in  the 
Chersonese,  whither  he  had  been  sent  to  demand 
the  withdrawal  of  Cersobleptes.  When  the 
Social  War  broke  out  and  Chios  revolted  from 
Athens,  Chares  and  Chabrias  (q.v.)  led  an  at- 
tack on  the  island  and  town — ^the  former  at 
the  head  of  a  land  force,  the  latter  with  a  fleet. 
The  attack  proved  unsuccessful,  Chabrias  being 
killed  and  Chares  forced  to  retire.  In  356, 
being  sent,  in  joint  command  with  Iphicrates, 
Menestheus,  and  Timotheus,  to  relieve  Samos, 
he  fought  alone  at  Embatta,  against  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  other  commanders,  and  was  de- 
feated. At  the  trial  of  accountability  Chares 
appeared  as  the  formal  accuser  of  his  col- 
leagues, who  were  convicted  and  deposed. 
Chares  was  now  put  in  sole  command,  and,  in 
order  to  secure  funds  for  his  troops,  in  365  he 
joined  the  rebellious  satrap  Artabazus,  and 
gain»l  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  King's  forces. 
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Much  booty  was  obtained,  and  Charea  was  re- 
warded hj  the  Athenians  with  a  golden  crown. 
In  363  he  recaptured  Seatos,  which  had  re* 
volted  from  Athena  during  the  Social  War,  and 
in  349  he  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  OlynthuB,  with 
what  result  we  do  not  know.  In  338  he  fought, 
as  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  at  Chsronea. 
After  the  seizure  of  Thebes,  his  surrender  being 
demanded  by  Alexander,  he  withdrew  from 
Athens,  but  appeared  again  in  332  at  Mttylene, 
at  the  head  of  2000  Persians.  At  the  approach 
of  the  Macedonian  fleet  he  surrendered  the 
town  on  condition  that  the  tro<^  be  allowed  to 
depart  in  safely. 

OH&BBB  (Glc  Xipns).  A  Oredan  worker  in 
bronze,  a  native  of  Lindus,  and  the  designer  of 
the  Colossus  of  Bhodes.  He  lived  in  the  third 
century  b.o.  and  was  a  pupil  of  Lysippus.  See 
COLoesuB. 

CHABETTB  SB  liA.  COXTTRIX,  sh&'rSt^  d« 
Ik  kav'tTt^,  Fban^oib  Athanabb  (1703-96).  A 
Froich  Royalist,  born  at  Couff^,  Loire*InfMeare. 
In  179S  he  became  the  head  of  the  Royalist  band* 
of  Lower  Poitoa  and  finally  gained  control  of  all 
of  Lower  Vendue.  He  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  €k)nvention  on  Feb.  16,  1706,  which, 
however,  did  not  end  the  war.  After  several 
leaders  of  the  Vendeans  had  been  executed  by 
General  Heche,  Charette  de  la  Contrie  resumed 
operations.  He  was  defeated  at  Saint-Cyr  and 
then  confined  himself  to  guerilla  warfare.  He 
waa  severely  wounded  in  one  of  his  encoxinters 
with  the  Republican  troc^s,  and  was  captured, 
Uarch  29,  1790,  and  shot  at  Nantes.  Consult 
the  bi<«raphy  by  Le  Bouviers  <  Nantes,  1823). 

OKASOE  (from  OF.,  Fr.  okarger.  It.  oort- 
oore,  to  load,  from  ML.  earrioare,  to  load  a  car, 
from  Lat.  oamu,  oar,  from  Gall,  oarros,  Olr., 
Welsh,  OBret.  oorr,  car).  The  quantity  of  gun- 
powder or  other  explosive  used  in  loading  a  gun, 
torpedo,  or  proj«:tiIe.  The  full  or  service 
eharg«  of  gunpowder  is  the  amount  with  which 
a  gun  is  deswied  to  give  its  Tn«-H wintry  velocity 
in  service.  Reduced  charges  are  used  for  tar- 
practice  or  for  hi^h-angle  fire  when  it  is 
ind  to  fire  over  an  intervening  obstacle  and 
have  the  shell  fall  behind  it.  The  charge  for  * 
projectile  is  called  the  burgting  charge.  See 
Balustics;  GuimEBT. 

CHABO^  in  military  tactics.  A  sudden 
onset  or  rush  of  troc^s  against  the  enemy.  See 
AVTACK ;    Batiu  ;    Taotios.     For  heraldic 

charges,  see  Hekaldbt.   

CHABOE  ANB  SPECIFICATION.  The 
formal  written  statement  before  a  general  court* 
martial  of  the  offense  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  accused.  In  the  United  States 
service  a  military  charge  consists  of  two  parts — 
the  technical  charge,  designating  the  general 
character  of  the  offense,  and  the  gpeoifioation, 
giTing  the  statement  of  the  offense  in  detul. 
The  article  of  war  under  -whieh  the  offense  comes 
is  mentioned  in  the  charge.     See  Coubts, 

MnJTAUT. 

CHABOA  S^AITAIBBS,  shar'zhA'  dA'fftr' 
(Fr.,  chaived  with  affairs) .  A  diplomatic  agent, 
ranking  fourth,  after  ambassadors,  ministers, 
and  resident  ministers.  He  is  accredited  not  to 
tiie  sovereign,  but  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affjtirw  of  a  foreign  power,  and  he  holds  his 
credentials  tmly  from  the  Minister  for  For«gn 
Affairs  of  his  own  state.  In  the  absence  from 
his  post  of  a  r^larly  accredited  minister  or 
ambassador,  some  member  of  the  staff,  usually 
the  Secretary  of  the  Lotion  or  Embassy,  is 
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pointed  to  serve  as  charge  d'affaires.  When 
the  relations  of  two  governments  are  strained 
to  flueh  a  d^ree  as  to  preclude  formal  diplo- 
matic relaticHia,  charges  d'affaires  are  employed 
to  exercise  the  ordinary  diplomatic  functions  of 
uinisters. 

CBABaE  or  THB  LiaHT  BBIOABE, 

Thk.  a  poem  b^  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  written 
in  commemoration  of  the  famous  episode  at  the 
battle  of  Balaklava  (Oct.  25,  1854)  and  pub- 
lished in  quarto  (London,  1855).  An  altered 
version  appeared  under  the  title  of  In  Sonorem 
(1856,  octavo).  In  the  second  edition  the  line 
"some  one  had  blundered,"  which  had  bem 
erased  from  tiie  original  draft,  was  xestorad. 
The  metre  is  that  of  Drayton's  "Battle  of  Agio- 
court." 

OHABOEB.  A  war  haree;  a  saddle  horse 
suitable  for  the  military  uses  of  commissioned 
officers;  a  handsome,  showy  saddle  horse  quali- 
fied for  use  on  all  ceremonial  occasions;  often 
used  synonymously  with  oj^oer's  mount,  mean- 
ing a  horse  with  a  minimum  heif^t  of  15  hands 
2  inches,  weighing  not  less  than  976  pounds. 
See  HoasK,  for  a  discussion  of  the  military  uses 
of  the  horse. 

CHABICLEA,  kSr^-kle'L.  Daughter  of  Fer- 
sina,  the  Queen  of  ^hiopia,  and  heroine  of  the 
story,  in  a  fourth-century  novel  by  Heliodorus, 
^titled  Theagenes  and  Chariolea. 

OSABINa  (chAr^)  OBOSS.  A  district 
on  the  northwest  bank  of  the  Thames  between 
the  Strand  and  Whitehall,  adjacent  to  a  great 
cross,  which  ia  1%  miles  from  St.  Paul's  and  is 
at  present  contained  within  the  yards  of  the 
Southeastern  Railway  Company.  The  district 
stands  upon  the  old  site  of  tiie  thirteenth-cen- 
tury village  of  Cherringe,  where  in  1291  a 
(^thic  cross  was  erected  by  Edward  I  as  a 
taken  that  the  bier  of  hia  beloved  wife,  Elea- 
nor, bad  been  set  down  there  during  its  journey 
from  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  to  Westaainster 
Abbey.  In  1647  the  cross  was  demolished  by  tiie 
parliamentary  par^  as  a  relic  of  popish  super- 
stition.  Tlie  present  copy  was  erected  near  tiie 
original  site  in  1865.  The  site  itself,  as  near  as 
it  can  be  guessed,  is  now  occupied  Le  Sueur's 
equestrian  statue  of  Cbarles  I,  which  was  caat 
in  1633  and  er«bted  In  1674.   See  Caoes. 

CHABIOT  (OF.  chariot,  dim.  of  char,  car). 
In  ancient  times,  a  kind  of  carriage  used  either 
for  pleasure  or  in  war.  Its  use  in  war  and 
peace  was  general  in  the  East;  it  is  common  on 
Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and  Assyrian  monuments. 
It  was  early  introduced  among  the  Gre^  and  is 
represented  on  Mycensan  works  of  art.  In  the 
Homeric  poems  the  chariot  conveys  the  heroes 
to  the  field  of  battle  and  on  journeys;  they 
usually  fight  on  foot.  In  historical  times  the 
war  chariot  was  not  used  by  Greeks  or  Romans, 
though  still  a  part  of  the  Persian  armies. 
Cssar  also  found  chariots  in  use  among  the 
Britcois;  tiiey  are  fremiently  mentioned  in  the 
Iri^  epics.  The  ancient  oiariot  was  a  light 
two-wheeled  car,  usually  with  a  closed  front  and 
sides,  but  open  behind.  It  had  no  springs.  It 
was  generally  of  wood,  strengthened  by  bronze 
or  iron;  the  wheeb  had  tires  of  bronze  or  iron. 
In  the  earliest  times  the  chariot  was  drawn  by 
two  horses,  yoked  to  a  pote;  this  type  was 
not  uncommon  later.  (See  BiuA.)  The  racing 
chariot  was  the  quadrufa  and  waa  drawn  by 
four  horses,  hainessed  ureast.  The  centre  pair 
were  attached  to  the  yirice,  the  outer  were  at- 
tached,  each  by  a  single  trace,  to  the  chariot 
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body.  The  quadriga  used  in  the  Komon  triumph 
was  ntten  elaborately  adorned;  it  vas  drawn  by 
white  horses.  The  war  chariots  used  by  the 
Britons,  Persians,  and  other  peoples  were  often 
armed  with  scythes  attached  to  the  axtea.  For 
abundant  illustrations  of  the  ancient  chariot 
in  its  many  forms,  consult  Daremberg  and 
Ba^io,  Dictionnairt  dea  antiguitS»,  a,  v.  Ourrva. 
Consult  Qinzrot,  Die  Wagen  und  Pahnoerkt  der 
Orieohen  und  RSmer  (1817);  Leaf,  Journal  of 
Bettemo  Studies,  vol.  t;  Helbig,  Pas  Bomeritehe 
Bpo»  au9  der  Denkmdlem  erlauteri  (1884) ; 
the  artide  "Currus"  in  Smith,  Dictionary  of 
Oreek  and  Roman  Antiquities  (3d  ed.,  London, 
1890).  An  Etni&can  chariot,  reconstructed,  may 
be  seen  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York 
City.  Sec  Cabriaoe;  CncDa. 

OHABIOT  BACBS.   See  Chabiot;  Cibcus. 

CHABIS,  kfi'ria.  In  Homer's  Iliad,  xriii, 
382,  the  wife  of  Hephnstus,  the  peramiiflcatioii 
of  tiie  grace  which  snoold  characterise  the  works 
of  a  divine  artificer.  For  a  later  development 
of  this  conception,  see  Chabitks. 

CHABTBTTJS,  kft-iishl-Hs,  FiAViua  Sosi- 
FATKB.  A  Roman  grammarian,  bom  in  Africa, 
summoned  to  Cons^tinc^Ie  in  358  aj>.  to  take 
the  place  of  Euanthius.  Only  a  portion  of  the 
JlTe  books  of  his  A.r»  Orammatica  is  preserved. 
It  is  lai^cely  a  coii4>ilation,  but  is  Talnable  for 
its  many  quotatims  from  early  anthora.  For 
the  text,  consult  Keil,  Orammatioi  Latini  (Leip* 
dg.  1857). 

CHABISTI0ABIE8,  k&r-ls'tl-k&'riz  (ML. 
chariatioariue,  from  Qk.  x<V^*'^*>  charietiko$, 
generous,  from  chara,  favor,  from  x^k>'"'t 

chairein,  to  rejoice).  In  Greek  ecclesiastical 
history,  officers  who  had  full  power  over  the 
revenues  of  hospitals  and  monasteries. 

OBABITABLE  TRUSTS,  or  CBABITXBS. 
Property,  real  or  personal,  vested  in  trustees  to 
he  administered  by  them  for  religious,  deemosy- 
nary,  educational,  or  other  benevolent  purposes 
of  a  public  nature.  The  origin  and  use  of  the 
term  is  due  to  the  difficulty,  more  apparent  than 
real,  experienced  by  the  English  Court  of  Chan- 
eery  in  enforcing  trusts  created  for  the  benefit 
of  a  class  of  indefinite  and  unascertainable  bene- 
ficiaries, as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  insane, 
generally,  or  for  the  beieflt  of  the  poor  of  Ltm- 
d<m.  Inasmuch  as  tiiere  was  no  ascertained 
peraon  having  the  right  to  invoke  the  juriadic- 
tiw  of  the  court  to  compel  the  trustee  to  per- 
form the  duty  imposed  on  him,  such  a  trust  was 
bdd  to  be  unenforceable  and  void.  To  avoid 
this  consequence  when  the  attempted  trust  was 
of  a  salutary  character,  an  early  English  stat- 
ute known  as  the  Statute  of  Chanta.ble  Uses 
(43  Ella.,  c.  4,  1001),  was  passed,  declaring 
such  trusts  valid  and  enfcnccable  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Such  trusts  have  since  been  known  as  charitable 
uses,  or  charitable  trusts.  It  is  probable  that 
the  administration  of  such  trusts  fell  to  some 
extent  within  the  prerogative  jurisdiction  of 
the  chancellor  before  the  statute,  and  its  prin- 
cipal effect  was  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of 
tw  Court  of  Chancery  and  to  oeflne  the  uses 
vkieh  were  to  be  rec<^iced  as  charitable,  aa 
distinguished  from  those  which,  after  the  Refor- 
mation, were  deemed  superstitious  and  v<^d  as 
pertaining  to  the  Catholic  church. 

The  charitable  trust  is  distinguished  from  the 

grivate  trust,  which  includes  all  other  trusts, 
1  that  (1)  it  always  exists  for  charity  or 
piU>Ue  beneficence;   (2)  its  beneficiaries  are  ia- 
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definite  and  undetCTmined;    and  (3)  it  maf 
create  a  perpetuity. 

I.  An  enumeration  of  the  charitable  objects 
for  which  such  trusts  may  be  created  and  up- 
held is  found  in  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  ThoBO 
objects  may  be  grouped,  as  appears  by  the  defini- 
tion given,  under  four  general  heads,  as  f(^ows: 

(1)  Gifts  for  strictly  eleemosynary  objects,  i.e, 
for  chari^  in  its  narrow,  popular  sense,  such  as 
S^fts  for  the  poor,  for  sick,  disabled,  or  demented 
persons,  and  for  hospitals,  homes,  and  asylums. 

(2)  Gifts  for  educational  purposes,  as  for 
schools  and  colleges,  to  build  or  equip  libraries, 
and  to  endow  scholarships,  fellowsnips,  and  the 
like.  (3)  Gifts  for  the  purposes  of  religion, 
such  as  those  for  the  building  or  repairing  of 
churches,  for  missions,  and  for  spreading  the  ' 
gospel.  (4)  Gifts  for  lightening  the  expenses 
of  govenm^ent,  'such  as  bequests  for  the  erection 
of  pnblie  buildings,  docks,  wharves,  canals,  etc. 

,  II.  Ind^miieness  in  the  henefimariea,  either 
as  to  the  class  to  be  benefited,  or  as  to  the  indi- 
viduals in  a  determined  class  who  will  be  the 
<rt)jects  of  the  bounfy,  is  the  predominant  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  charitable  uses  or  trusts. 
If  the  beneficiaries  be  definitely  specified,  no 
matter  how  oharitaI)le  the  object  of  the  gift, 
it  constitutes  a  private  trust  and  is  valid  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  statute,  and  must  be  con- 
strued and  governed  accorcUngly.  Thus,  a  trust 
for  the  support  and  comfort  of  designated  per- 
sons in  a  certain  hospital  would  be  private, 
while  a  trust  for  all  those  who  should  be  cared 
for  by  such  an  institution  would  be  public,  ar 
charitable.  This  feature  of  trusts  for  charity, 
coupled  with  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  courts 
construe  such  gifts,  has  led  to  the  method  <A 
executing  them,  called  cy  pres  ('as  near  as'). 
By  this  doctrine  is  meant  tiiat,  when  such  gifts 
cannot  be  applied  according  to  the  precise  in- 
tuition of  the  donor,  alUiough  the  genersl  pur* 
pose  of  the  trust  is  proper,  they  will  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  in  a  manner  as  near  as 
possible  to  that  which  was  designated.  It  as- 
sumed two  forms  in  England.  In  one  form  it 
was  enqiloyed  by  the  chancellor  in  the  exercise 
of  a  prerogative,  executive  power,  delegated  to 
him  under  the  sign  manual  of  the  crown,  and 
was  carried  to  the  extent  of  applying  a  toust 
for  charities  to  some  charitable  purpose,  even 
when  the  particular  objects  for  which  it  was 
intended  were  ill^^  and  void.  In  its  other 
form  it  was  exercised  by  the  chancellor  in  the 
performance  of  his  judicial  functions  and  was 
applied  only  to  such  charitable  trusts  as  were 
legal  and  valid  in  their  inception,  but  which, 
because  of  some  change  in  law  or  circumstuices, 
could  not  be  carried  out  in  exactly  the  manner 
indicated^  by  the  donOT.  In  t^is  latter  form, 
but  not  in  the  former,  the  oy-pres  doctrine  is 
recognized  and  applied  in  some,  though  not  in 
all,  of  the  American  States,  where  trusts  for 
charity  are  allowed.  For  example,  a  bequest 
made  before  the  fall  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  to  trustees,  to  be  applied  to  various 
methods  of  creating  a  sentiment  against  negro 
slavery  in  America,  was  applied,  after  the  close 
ai  Hbe  Civil  War,  by  the  Massachusetts  comis,  « 
to  the  American  Freedmen's  Union  Commissirai. 

IlH  tt  Is  no  objection  to  a  trust  that  it 
necessarily  suspends,  during  its  continuance, 
the  power  of  free  and  unrestrained  alienati<Hi 
of  prcHterty.  However,  when  a  trust  is  created 
to  shift  at  a  possibly  remote  period  from  one 
class  of  beneficiaries  to  another,  it  constitutes 
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what  is  known  as  a  perpetuity.  A  perpetuity 
is  an  estate  or  interest,  or  equitable, 

iriiidi  may  vest  in  the  beneficiary  at  a  period 
more  remote  than  (any  number  of)  lives  in 
being  at  the  time  of  its  creation  plus  21  years, 
and  was  void  by  reason  of  such  possible  remote- 
ness of  Testlzig.  But  the  beneficial  character 
of  charitable  trusts  led  to  their  being  reet^ized 
as  an  ezcation  to  this  rule,  and  sneh  a  tmat 
irill  therefore  be  sustained  without  reference 
to  tbe  fact  that  it  creates  a  perpetuity.  Simi- 
larly a  proriaion  for  accumulation  (q.r.),  void 
under  the  same  rule  in  case  of  a  private  trust, 
does  not  impair  a  charitable  trust. 

Gifts  for  charitable  uses  are  of  craisiderable 
antiqui^.  They  were  known  and  fostered  by 
the  Christian  emperorB  of  Rome  as  "pious  uses," 
and  it  was  in  this  form  and  under  uila  deaerip* 
tion  that  the  doctrine  passed  from  the  cinl 
law  into  the  law  of  England,  where,  as  has  been 
said  aboT^  pious  or  cbaritiU>le  uses  were  en- 
forced to  some  extent  by  tbe  chancellor  long 
before  the  Statutes  of  39  and  43  EtiEabetb. 

In  England  the  system  of  charitable  trusts 
and  the  method  of  administering  them  is  now 
baaed  upon  a  series  of  modem  statutes  of  the 
most  tttigfatened  character,  known  as  the  Chari- 
table Trusts  Acts,  passed  in  1863,  1856,  1860, 
IMO,  and  1888,  and,  lastly,  upon  the  Mortmain 
and  Charitable  Uses  Act,  passed  In  1891.  In 
the  United  States  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth 
have  not  generally  been  enacted,  but  in  most 
of  the  States  tbe  principle  embodied  in  those 
acts  and  enforced  by  uie  English  Court  of 
Chuioery  has  been  judicially  recognized  as  a 
part  of  the  body  of  1^^  princi^es  brought 
over  from  the  mother  country,  and  many  trusts 
not  a^ctly  within  tbe  English  statute  are  here 
hdd  to  be  valid  by  analogy.  New  York,  long 
a  eon^icuooB  exeeptioa,  has  recently  by  statute 
made  possible  the  creation  of  trusts  for  chari- 
table purposes,  but  there  are  still  several  States 
in  which  no  ^stinction  is  made  between  cbari< 
table  trusts  and  trusts  for  private  purposes. 

See  MOBTHAIN;     TbUST;  Pia^ETUITT. 

BibUograpl^.  The  literature  of  the  subject 
ia  extmanre.  Among  the  most  importuit  wwks 
dealing  exeluaively  with  it  are  Shelford,  Treatise 
on  the  Lav>  of  Mortmain,  and  Charitable  Uses 
and  Trusts  (London,  1836) ;  Tudor,  Law  of 
Charitiea  and  Mortmain  (ib.,  1890).  Consult 
also  tbe  general  treatises  on  trust  and  equity 
jurisdiction,  as  Perry,  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Trusts  and  Trustees  (6th  ed.,  Boston,  1899), 
and  Pomeroy,  Treatise  on  Equity  Jurisprudenoet 
ete.  (3d  ed.,  San  Francisco.  190S).  See  Moats- 
XAiH;  Trust. 

CHASITES,  kSr^-tSz  (Ok.  XApins,  Charttes). 
In  Greek  mythology,  the  goddesses  of  grace  and 
charm,  called  Gratis  by  the  Romans.  (See 
Chabib.)  They  were  described  usually  as  three 
in  number,  tbe  offspring  of  Zeus,  and  were 
named  Euphrosyne  ('joy*),  Thalia  Cbloom'), 
and  Aglaia  ('brilliance').  Their  home  was  on 
Olympus,  with  the  Muses.  They  were  com- 
panions also,  naturally,  of  Aphrodite  and  Peitho 
Cperanasion*).  Their  oldest  shrine  was  at  Or* 
diomemis  la  Boeotia,  where  their  festival,  the 
Charitesia,  was  celebrated.  In  later  days  their 
worship  was  widespread.  In  sculpture  they  usu- 
ally appear  aa  three  beautiful  maidens  hand  in 
hand.   

CHABTTIES.  The  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions of  society  whose  object  is  the  relief, 
without  compoisation  and  solely  from  the  motive 
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of  human  sympathy,  of  those  suffering  from  pov' 
ertjr,  sickness,  and  all  forms  of  human  disease. 

In  ancient  times  few  such  institutions  existed. 
The  unfortunate  individual  who  waa  unable  to 
care  for  himself  liad  to  look  to  the  immediate 
circle  of  his  nearest  of  kin,  or,  more  frequently, 
was  allowed  to  perish,  or  was  actually  put  to 
death  because  he  waa  regarded  as  a  burden  by 
the  conunnni^  which  had  to  struggle  for  exist- 
ence without  being  able  to  accumulate  any  social 
surplus  of  wealth.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case 
in  a  nomadic  society.  The  historiod  growth 
of  the  spirit  of  charity  is  briefly  and  admi- 
rably described  in  Led^a  History  of  Evropean 
Monls. 

The  first  efforts  at  institutional  relief  were 
those  of  the  early  Christian  Church.  They  were 
carried  out  in  response  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  that  It  ia  more  bleaaed  to  g^ve  than  to 
receive,  that  there  is  merit  in  the  very  act  of 
giving,  uid  that  i^e  future  welfare  of  the  giver 
IS  in  a  measure  dependent  on  his  generosity. 
Such  a  doctrine  gave  little  thought  to  the  effect 
of  the  gift  on  the  recipiait,  or,  indeed,  to  the 
welfare  of  the  recipient  after  the  gift  waa  once 
bestowed.  Naturally  a  reckless  system  of  char- 
ity developed,  which  in  some  cases  bad  to  be 
suppressed,  and  in  other  cases,  where  the  Church, 
especially  in  northern  Europe  during  the  Ref- 
cmnation  period,  lost  moat  of  its  proper^  and 
waa  unable  to  continue  the  support  of  large 
numbers  of  undeserving  poor,  something  hiid  to 
be  done  aa  a  substitute  by  pid}lic  authorities. 

In  this  way  a  system  of  public  charity  grew 
up  in  England,  though  in  the  banning  it  waa 
a  part  of  the  criminal  law,  providing  not  meas- 
ures of  relief,  but  regulations  and  institutions 
for  tbe  repreaaion  of  '^vagabonds"  and  "sturdy 
baKara.** 

Tlie  earliest  and  most  pc^ular  really  chari- 
table institutions  were  hospitals.  Private  char- 
itiea, supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, had  their  banning,  ustially,  in  institu- 
tions for  the  relief  of  foundlings  and  abandoned 
children.  By  tbe  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  Europe  many  such  institutions  existed,  and 
the  public  almshouse  or  workhouse,  supported 
from  public  funds,  bad  been  established  in  most 
countries  eniecial^  for  the  relief  of  the  aged 
poor.  At  me  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury a  great  movement  for  the  reform  and  ex- 
tension of  these  institutions  b^an.  In  America 
the  almshouse  was  then  practically  the  only 
public  institution  provided  for  the  needy  and 
helpless.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  segregate  the  different  classes 
of  dependents.  The  evils  of  this  system  were  in 
some  degree  mitigated  by  tiie  free  envhvment 
of  outdoor  relief  for  perscms  who  had  become 
destitute  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  This 
plan,  however,  was  in  many  cases  unduly  ex- 
tended, with  the  inevitable  result  of  pauperiza- 
tion of  classes  that  i)^))^  otherwise  have  be- 
come self-supporting.  The  first  effort  to  sys- 
tematize charitable  relief  was  made  in  New  York 
in  the  year  1842,  by  a  committee  of  philanthn^ic 
eitisens  mauized  1^  Robert  M.  Ebrtl^.  Aa  a 
residt  of  uie  work  of  thia  committee,  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  tiiie  Poor  was  founded  in  1843.  Similar 
associations  were  oi^anized  in  other  cities  in 
tbe  next  three  decades,  and  in  1876  there  were 
63  in  existence.  The  object  of  these  associations 
was  to  cover  all  charitable  needs  save  those 
provided  for  by  pi^lic  authority. 
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Modern  dwriiiea  may  be  classified  under  the 
following  heads:  1.  Instituticmal  care  of  destitute 
adults;  2.  Care  of  defectives,  insane,  feeble- 
minded, epileptic;  3.  The  treatment  of  criminals; 
4.  Hospitals,  dispensaries,  nursing;  5.  Care  of 
destitute,  neglected,  and  delinquent  children;  6. 
Care  and  relief  of  needy  families;  7.  Supervisory 
and  educational  movements;  8.  Preventive  and 
e<m8trnctiTe  philaatiiropy.  The  jpublic  authori- 
ties have  in  most  modem  countries  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  1,  2,  and  3;  4  and  6  are  divided 
between  public  and  private  agencies;  6,  7,  and 
8  are  still  largely  in  private  hands. 

The  line  cannot  be  clearly  drawn  between  pub- 
lic and  private  charities.  Public  charities  are 
those  supported  entirely  or  in  part  from  funds 
raised  by  taxation,  while  private  charities  are 
those  Biq>ported  by  volnntsry  eontTU>ution8,  ad- 
ministared  by  societies  organ^ed  (or  the  pnrposs. 
Private  charitable  societies  are  frequently  plaeed 
under  some  public  supervision.  Public  charities 
should  provide  for  those  well-defined  and  more 
or  less  permanent  needs  of  the  communii^  for 
the  relief  of  whieh  experience  has  been  sufuiient 
to  enable  us  to  formulate  very  definite  rules  and 
regulations  which  can  be  carried  out,  more  or 
less  mechanically,  by  public  officials  who  must 
interpret  laws  more  otten  literally  than  in  the 

r'  rit  in  whieh  ttuy  were  framed,  while  private 
rities  should  deal  with  those  forms  of  relief 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  with  a  view  of 
demonstrating  what  can  be  dcme  by  the  pnblie 
authorities  on  a  lai^r  scale. 

Private  philanthropy  centres  in  the  home  and 
the  family.  It  views  the  home  as  the  important 
element  which  must  be  protected  and  preserved. 
Public  charity  has  followed  private  initiative, 
gradually  taking  up  those  institutions  shown 
to  be  necessary.  To  protect  the  home,  the  tene- 
ments are  bron^t  under  r^ulation.  (See 
Housnf  o  Pboblbk.  )  To  insure  the  family 
against  loss  of  income  through  injuiy  to  tiie 
breadwinner  or  through  hia  death,  ifangerous 
employments  are  r^^ulated  (see  Factobt  In- 
SPKonoN)  and  various  ^ans  of  indemniflcaticm 
are  instituted.  <8ee  Euplotis's  Lubujtt; 
Wobkihguen's  Cohfemution.)  The  family  is 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  provision  for  old  age. 
(See  Out  Abw  Pensions.  )  Sanatoria  are  built  for 
consumptives.  Children  are  properly  csred  for. 
(See  Dependent  Children;  Juvenile  ComTS; 
Juvenile  Opfbndds;  Cbdeltt  to  Chilosen, 
Pbevention  of.)  Foundling  hospitals  and  chil- 
dren's aid  societies  rescue  the  abtmdoned.  It  is 
sought  to  get  at  the  causes  of  distress  and  to  re- 
move than  rather  than  to  minimize  results  of  bad 
conations.  (See  Paupbrisu;  CuBmr  Oboani- 
ZATiON  SodBiT;  Social  Settleuentb.)  Visiting 
nurses  attend  tiie  sicl£  poor,  and  diet  kitchens 
furnish  suitable  food.  Playgrounds  are  estab- 
lished for  the  children.  Charity  is  becoming 
less  sentimental  and  more  methodical  and  scien- 
tific. Its  administrators  are  trained  experts. 
^11  civilized  nations  sre  pursuing  simitar 
courses.  See  also  Poor  Laws;  Social  Debtor 
ClABSES.  Consult:  Lowell,  Public  Belief  and 
Private  Ohantv  (New  York,  1894);  Warner, 
American  OhartHea  (New  York,  1894) ;  Mackay, 
Public  Relief  of  the  Poor  (London,  1901); 
Leonard,  Early  History  of  English  Poor  Relief 
(Cambridge,  1900) ;  Loch,  Charity  and  Social 
Life  (London,  1910);  Devine,  The  Spirit  of 
Social  Work  (New  York,  1912)  ;  Gray,  History 
of  English  Philanthropy  (London,  1905) ;  Devine, 
Principles  of  Relief  (New  York,  1004) ;  Hender- 
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son.  Modem  Metkodg  of  OharUy  (New  Yoris, 
1904)  J  and  current  numbers  of  the  Survey  (New 
York,  weekly).    See  Cbabitable  Trusts. 

CHABTCIES  AKD  OOBKBCTIOH,  The 
National  Coneebence  of.  An  association  of 
some  3000  members  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico,  who  are  interested  in 
philanthropic  efforts.  Many  of  the  members  are 
actively  eonneeted  with  charitable  activities  in 
Tarions  eities.  All  sliades  of  thought  are  repre- 
sented. The  conference  has  no  platform  and 
adopts,  usually,  only  resolutions  of  thanlcs.  All 
persons  are  privileged  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussions. It  is  umply  an  exchange  for  the 
comparison  of  views  and  experiences,  not  a  body 
orguiized  to  accomplish  any  undertaking.  One 
result  of  its  deliberations  was  to  arouse  public 
interest  leading  to  the  estaUishmoit  of  local 
or  State  conferences  and  in  securing  needed 
iM^Blation. 

The  first  session  was  held  in  New  York  City 
in  1874  at  the  invitation  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  with  which  body  joint  meetings 
were  held  til!  1878,  though  the  proceedings  were 
published  separately  after  1876.  In  1879  the 
first  separate  ccmvention  met  in  Chicago,  with 
delegates  from  12  States.  The  meml>ership  and 
attendance  have  steadily  increased.  The  State 
govcHKWS  frequenthr  appoint  representatives,  as 
do  tiie  mayors  of  large  cities.  Delegates  from 
foreign  lands  are  often  present.  In  1880  the 
first  report  on  the  organizati<m  of  chari^  was 
read,  and  thenceforth  this  tt^ic  itaa  had  great 
attention.  In  2893  a  membership  fee  was 
charged,  the  expense  previously  having  been  met 
by  contributions.  The  membership  fee  is  C2.fi0, 
entitling  the  members  to  the  volume  of  Proceed' 
imga  and  the  quarterly  BvUetm.  Time  vol- 
umes contain  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  charitable  activities  of  America. 
The  conference  holds  annual  meetings  In  the 
various  cities  of  ths  country.  The  evening 
sessions  are  devoted  to  general  questions.  Sec- 
tion meetings  are  held  during  uie  day.  These 
sections  are  in  charge  of  special  committees  on 
State  supervision,  needy  families,  children,  de- 
fectives, criminals,  care  of  ndghborhood- 
improvement,  ete. 

Consult  Prooeedinga  of  the  National  Con- 
ference  of  ChariticM  and  Correction  (published 
at  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  cities,  1874 
et  seq.). 

OHASITOH,  shar^-ton.  A  city  and  tiie 
county  seat  of  Lucas  Co.,  Iowa,  56  miles  south 
by  east  of  Des  Moines,  on  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton, and  QuiuCT,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island, 
and  Pacific  railroads,  and  on  the  Charitim  River 
(Map:  Iowa,  D  3).  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricul- 
tural and  stock-raidng  r^on,  has  coal  mines, 
and  manufactures  carriages  and  wagons,  ice, 
cement  blocks,  agricultural  implements,  fiour, 
windmills,  tanks,  pumps,  pipes,  etc.  The  city 
contains  a  public  library  and  owns  its  water 
works.  Pop.,  1890,  3122;  1900,  3989;  1910, 
3794. 

CEABITON,  kfir^-tdn  (Gk.  Xap(rwr).  A 
Greek  prose  writer,  of  Aphrodiaias  in  Caria, 
the  author  of  a  rcananoe  entitled  Chcfreae  and 

Callirrhoe  (q.v.),  written  shout  200  AJ>.  The 
views  of  Rolide,  Der  grieohisohe  Roman  und 
seine  Vorl&ufer  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1900),  concern- 
ing Chariton,  have  been  corrected  through  the 
finding  of  a  fragment  of  Chtereas  and  CaUirrhoS 
in  a  papyrus  which  must  be  dated  before  226 
AJ).    Consult   J.   S.   Phillimore,   "Greek  Ro- 
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manceB,"  in  Englith  Literature  and  the  CIOMics 
(Oxford,  1912). 

CHAitITT,  Bbothhrs  abd  Sistebb  of.  See 
Bbothebs  and  Sistebs  or  Ghautt. 

OHABZTT  OBOAKIZATIOH  SO0IXT7. 
AsBOciatifMU  bearing  this  name  or  known  as 
Associated  Charities,  United  Charities,  or  Bu- 
reau of  Charities  exist  in  about  ISO  cities  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  Itrge  number  of  other 
societies  partially  adopting  their  methods,  and  in 
several  Canadian  cities.  In  Great  Britain  nearly 
100  societies  exist,  and  they  are  also  found  in 
Australian  cities,  and  organisations  mow  or  less 
closely  resembling  thnn  exist  in  Eun^  Tfaa 
parent  society,  known  as  The  Society  for  Organ- 
izing Charitable  Relief  and  Suppressing  Men- 
dici^,  was  started  in  London  in  1869  under  the 
leaderiship  of  Mr.  Qoechen,  then  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
the  Earl  of  Sbaftesbuxy,  and  Edward  Denison. 
The  first  Charity  Oiganization  Society  in  Amer- 
ica was  organized  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  in  1877, 
through  tite  inflaence  of  Rev.  S.  H.  Ourteen. 
The  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 
was  founded  in  1882.  The  primaiy  object  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  is  to  brin|[ 
about  such  a  cooperation  between  existing  chan- 
ties as  to  avoid  overlapping  of  fields  and  dupli- 
cation of  efforts.  To  many  of  the  earlier  chari- 
table societies  the  reason  for  existence  was  alms- 

Sving  to  those  in  distoess,  little,  if  any,  care- 
1  investigation  being  made  as  to  the  cause  of 
Uie  trouble  and  less  attenticm  being  paid  to  the 
work  of  other  agencies.  Whenever  stu^  a  condi- 
tion obtains,  it  is  always  found  that  "charity 
tramps"  and  professional  beggars  abound.  The 
very  existence  of  these  various  dissociated  agen- 
cies is  a  temptation  to  those  on  the  border  line 
of  self-support  to  seek  assistance.  The  charity 
organization  societies  are  of  course  unable  to 
prevent  altogether  the  practices  of  unwise  atms- 
givii^,  bnt  throu^  ncnring  a  measure  of 
eoOperation  and  of  free  discussloi  of  methods 
they  have  contributed  materially  towards  the 
reform  of  methods  of  charity. 

CoSpeimtion.  They  act  as  a  clearing  house 
for  all  philanthropic  societies  and  individuals. 
Careful  records  are  kept  of  all  cases.  These  are 
preserved  in  envelopes,  one  for  each  family.  In 
these  envelopes  are  put  all  the  information  re- 
garding the  individual  and  family  history,  the 
leports  of  Investigations,  all  letters  and  other 
relevant  matter.  The  record  is  kept  as  nearly 
up  to  date  as  possible.  These  envelopes  are  so 
filed  that  they  can  be  found  in  a  moment.  The 
records  are  confidential  and  are  ^ven  only  to 
persons  or  societies  having  a  legitimate  interest 
in  the  family.  Their  use  prevents  duplication 
and  fraud.  Public  officials  frequently  find  them 
of  great  assistance.  Hie  sociny  undertakes  to 
Ieuow  just  what  the  other  organizations  do.  As 
tiiey  seA  to  cure  ^sfavss,  not  merely  to  relieve 
it,  whenever  a  case  comes  under  their  care  an 
investigation  is  made  of  the  family's  condition, 
sources  of  income,  possible  means  of  assistance, 
friends,  former  employers,  etc.  In  cases  of 
emergency  assistance  is  at  once  given  or  secured. 
Then  some  plan  is  formed — comprehensive,  but 
subject  to  constant  modification — and  this  plan 
is  followed  until,  if  possible,  the  family  becranes 
■df-snpporting,  or,  if  this  is  impossible^  until 
■ome  permanent  disposition  may  be  made  so 
that  the  famify  may  have  no  excuse  for  askiiuf 
further  assistance.  This  often  involves  the  call- 
ing  upon  a  number  of  institutions  for  their  serv- 
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ices.  There  is,  however,  a  clearly  defined  end 
in  view,  so  that  the  organizations  assisting  are 
rendering  a  most  valuable  cooperation.  The 
Charity  Oiganization  Soeie^  does  not  duplicate 
existing  agencies,  but  sedcs  to  supplement  them. 
Some  charity  organization  societies  have  even 
had  no  relief  fund,  preferring  to  act  whoUy  as 
mediators. 

Personal  Service.  The  pursuit  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  involves  an  immense  amount  of 
time  and  labor.  Under  the  old  system  a  sum  of 
money  or  other  necessities  was  given  and  the 
recipient  disappeared  from  ^ght  and  notice  till 
troiUde  brought  him  back.  Tb6  Charity  Organi- 
zation Societv  seeks  to  show  a  personal,  friendly 
interest  in  ue  family.  To  further  this  aim,  a 
corps  of  "friendly  visitors"  is  developed,  who 
undertake  to  visit  a  family  regularly,  to  share 
symjMithetically  in  its  troubles  and  its  pleasures, 
^e  influence  of  this  personal  interest  of  a  tact- 
ful and  resourceful  person  upon  the  family  life 
is  hard  to  estimate.  These  friendly  visitors  are 
always  unpaid,  and  thus  their  interest  is  wholly 
imsemsh.  The  way  is  opened  for  all  sorts  of 
suggestions  for  improvonent,  for  making  the 
hcHue  attractive  to  the  children  and  tatber.  The 
friendly  visitors  hold  r^fular  conferences. 

Social  Service.  Growing  out  of  the  intimate 
knowledge  gained  by  frequent  personal  visits 
comes  the  opportunity  to  influence  the  oonunu- 
nity  regarding  the  necessity  for  playgrounds,  bet- 
ter sanitary  and  housing  conditions,  factory 
l^[lslation,  and  the  like.  Sneh  service  is  of  the 
highest  v^uc^  often  aooomplishing  great  reforms. 
The  present  movonent  to  reform  uie  traiements 
in  New  York  City  ia  largely  the  result  of  the 
labors  of  the  Charity  O^nization  Society  and 
interested  individuals.  Here  should  be  noted  the 
possibility  of  handUng  special  relief  funds  in 
times  of  emergency.  The  Charity  Organization 
Society,  with  its  trained  force  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  local  conditions*  can  act  to  great 
advantage.  Mention  should  be  made  of  tin  in- 
fluence exerted  to  cut  down  unwise  appropria- 
tions for  supposed  charitable  purpoeea.  Another 
valuable  service  lb  the  investigation  of  charita- 
ble organizations  for  the  information  of  intend- 
ing donors.  By  no  means  the  least  valuable  part 
of  this  social  work  ia  in  getting  so  many  per- 
sons directly  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Bodefy. 

8elf-!Efolp.  The  object  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  is  to  "help  to  self-help."  It  is 
not  sought  to  give  something  for  nothing.  The 
selfrreapect  and  the  independence  for  the  individ- 
ual are  always  to  be  preserved.  Work  rather 
than  alms  is  given.  Laundries,  sewing  rooms, 
wood  yards,  employment  bureaus,  are  maintained 
according  to  local  needs.  In  some  cities  the 
vacant  lots  and  waste  places  have  been  trans- 
formed into  v^etable  gardens,  carried  on,  under 
expert  guidance,  by  the  poor.  When  necessary, 
the  professional  bcvgers  are  prosecuted;  lists  of 
unworthy  alms  seekers  are  published,  to  compel 
them  to  seek  honest  emplojmient. 

PreventlTe  Work.  The  head  of  the  family 
is  dealt  with,  whenever  possible.  The  children 
who  ask  for  assistance  on  behalf  of  parents  are 
told  that  the  parents  must  come  in  person.  The 
child  must  not  form  the  begeing  habit.  All 
workers  will  testify  to  tite  vmm  of  preventive 
efforts  on  behalf  <tf  the  children.  Summer  camps, 
h<Hne  libraries,  local  associations,  motiier's  meet- 
ings, penny  savings  banks,  are  among  the  forms 
thu  work  aswmies. 
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It  wni  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
work  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  is 
to  an  unusual  degree  administrative — personal. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  great  work  it  is  able  to 
dok  but  is  frequently  a  cause  of  wanplaint  to 
those  who  do  not  grasp  the  situation.  Personal 
service  is  coneidei^d  the  highest  form  of  giving. 
A  large  part  of  the  income  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  is  therefore  spent  in  salaries.  The 
complexity  of  the  organization  naturally  in- 
creases with  the  size  of  the  city.  There  is  a 
board  of  directors  chosen  from  among  those 
who  contribute  to  the  society,  and  under  the 
direetora  an  executive  committee.  The  admin- 
istrative oflScer  is  the  superintendent,  who  has 
his  necessary  assistants.  The  larger  cities  are 
divided  into  districts,  each  in  char^  of  a  dis- 
trict superintendent,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
work  in  the  district.  Applicants  for  help  are 
referred  to  the  district  in  which  they  live.  The 
central  and  district  offices  are  open  daitv.  The 
central  office  keeps  on  file  a  digest  of  all  cases 
from  each  district.  In  each  dismct  a  "decisions 
eonimittee"  meets  weekly  to  discuss  the  various 
eases  and  decide  upon  courses  oS  actioo.  The 
funds  come  from  private  donors. 

Bil>ert  Serrlee.  The  work  of  the  Charity 
Otsanization  Society  calls  for  educated  and 
triuned  men  and  women.  The  mere  desire  to  do 
^ood  is  no  qualification,  nor  is  charitable  work 
ID  general  any  longer  a  dumping  ground  for  those 
who  have  failed  in  other  professions.  The  high- 
est abilities  are  sought,  and  stane  societies  are 
conducUng  special  schools  for  portions  of  the 
yeaf  for  the  training  of  workers. 

Publications.  The  best  American  periodical 
devoted  to  charities  is  the  Survey  (formerly 
Charities  and  the  Commons),  published  in 
New  York  City.  In  England  this  place  is 
filled  by  the  Charity  Organization  Review  of 
the  London  Society.  Consult:  Loch,  Charity 
Organisation  (London,  1890) ;  Warner,  Ameri- 
eon  Charities  (New  York,  1804) ;  Devine,  The 
Practice  of  OAority  (New  York,  1901) ;  id.,  Prin- 
ciples of  Belief  (New  York,  1904) ;  Henderson, 
Modern  Methods  of  Charity  (New  York,  1904) ; 
Brandt,  The  Charity  Organinsation  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York  (New  York,  1907) ;  Reports 
of  Societies  (Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
etc.).  See  PAtiFBBisu;  Sociai.-I>ebtob  Classes. 

OHABIVAItl,  sha'rfi'vft'rfi'  (LL.  chariva- 
rium).  A  French  term  used  to  designate  a 
wild  tumult  and  uproar,  produced  by  the  beating 
of  pans,  kettles,  and  dishes,  mingled  with  whis- 
tling, tnwling,  groans,  and  hisses,  and  got  up 
for  the  purpose  of  expres8in|;  a  general  dislike 
to  the  person  against  whom  it  is  directed.  The 
etymology  of  charivari  is  obscure;  the  Germans 
translate  it  by  Kateenmusik,  the  English  of 
which  is  oatenoauling.  In  France,  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  a  charivari  was  generally  raised 
against  persons  contracting  second  nuptials,  in 
miidi  case  the  widow  was  especially  assailed. 
On  tihese  occasions  the  participators  in  it,  who 
were  masked,  accompanied  their  hubbub  by  the 
ain^ng  of  satirical  and  indecent  verses  and  would 
not  cease  till  the  wedding  couple  had  purchased 
their  peace  by  ransom.  It  was  also  organized 
against  an  unequal  match,  e.g.,  where  there  was 
great  disparity  in  age.  In  some  of  the  rural 
districts  of  the  United  States  a  like  custom 
prevails,  the  instruments  of  discord  being  horns, 
tin  pans,  horse  fiddles,  and  whistles.  The  rustic 
American  corruption  of  the  word  "charivari"  is 
''diiTeree,"  for  which  a  aynonym  is  "skimmer- 


ton."  Similar  customs  seem  to  have  existed 
under  different  names  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  sometimes  they  were  of  such  a  licentious 
and  violent  character  as  to  require  military 
interference  to  put  them  down.  Even  as  ear^ 
as  the  foorteenui  century  tiie  Church  found  n- 
self  forced  to  threaten  punishment,  and  even 
excommunication,  against  those  who  participated 
in  them.  In  more  recent  times  the  charivari 
has  taken  a  purely  political  coloring;  as,  eg., 
during  the  Restoration  in  France,  at  which  time^ 
however,  the  popular  voice  began  to  seek  vent 
by  casting  its  satirical  darts  against  public 
men  throogh  the  press.  Among  tiie  papers  of 
this  sort  the  most  famous  is  the  Chariwtrif  es- 
tablished in  Paris,  Dec  2,  1832,  on  which  wu 
patterned  the  English  publication  Punch  (q.v.). 

CHASEOV,  K&r^dv.    See  Ehabkov. 

CHABLBMAONE,  sbHrne-mfin,  Fr.  pron. 
shar'l'-mi'ny*.    See  Chables  the  Gbeat. 

CHABLEUAGNE  CYCLE  OF  BOUANCES. 
A  division  of  one  of  the  three  principal  cycles 
of  romances  which  took  form  in  France  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  These  three  cycles  may 
roufi^Iy  be  designated  as  the  gestes  royales,  the 
gestes  de  fhtiUmtme,  and  the  gestes  de  Doon  de 
Mayence,  The  first  of  these  divisions  was  com- 
posed of  all  the  poems  which  had  been  written 
about  the  three  regal  historic  figures  Pepin, 
Charles,  and  Louis,  and  the  Charl^nagne  Cycle 
was  composed  exclusively  of  all  those  poems 
which  centred  about  the  life  and  court  of  the 
second  of  these  characters.  It  consisted  of  a  col- 
lection and  arrangement  made  by  certain  itin* 
erant  musicians,  who  were  editorially  minded,  <^ 
whatever  of  the  ancient  chansons  de  geste  per- 
tained particularly  to  tiie  deeds  of  this  one  hero. 
Many  of  these  chansons  were  founded  on  certain 
heroic  ballads  which  Charlemagne  himself  had 
caused  to  be  preserved  in  writing.  These  had  al- 
ready formed  the  basis  of  two  lAtin  chronicle 
histories  by  a  monk  of  St.  Gall  (890),  and  by 
Benedict  of  St.  Andxd  (968).  entitled  De  QestU 
Caroli  Magni;  and  the  two  latter  works  were 
doubtless  of  great  aid  to  the  thirteenth  centnry 
codifiers  ,of  the  gestes.  The  cycle  is  eomposed 
of  the  following  individual  narrative  poems: 
Fierabras;  Chirin  de  MontgJane;  Oallien  le 
Rhetor^;  Ogier  le  Danois;  Les  Quatres  Fila 
Aymon,  and  others  of  varying  dates.  A  prose 
version  of  it,  in  French,  was  printed  at  Bagnyon 
in  1478.  Consult  G.  Paris,  Sis^tire  poiH^  de 
Charlemagne  (Paris,  1865). 

CHABLEBOI,  shBra'rwft'  (Fr..  Charles 
king).  A  Belgian  town  and  railroad  centre  in 
the  Province  of  Hainaut,  situated  on  the  Sambre 
and  on  the  Cbarleroi  Canal,  between  Mons  and 
Namur  (Map:  Belgium,  0  4).  It  has  an  archeeo- 
logical  museum,  with  a  mineralc^cal  collection 
and  an  industrial  school,  and  is  altogether  de- 
pendent upon  the  activities  of  the  surrounding  re- 
gion. The  district  is  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  and 
uiere  are  a  number  of  smelting  furnaces  and 
nail  factories  In  the  nei^borhood.  The  irm 
works  of  Couillet,  which  yield  a  third  of  all  the 
cast  iron  produced  in  Belgium,  are  near  by.  It 
also  produces  machinery,  glass,  and  cutlery. 
Pop.,  1890,  21,900;  1900,  24,800;  1910,  27,396. 
In  1666  the  village,  originally  Chamoi,  was 
fortified  by  the  Spaniards  and  named,  in  lumtnr 
of  the  King,  Charles  II,  Charleroi. 

CEABLEBOI,  shftras-roi'.  A  borough  in 
Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  40  miles  south  of  Pitts* 
bm^,  on  the  Sfonongah^  River,  and  on  the 
Pennsylvania Railroad(Map:  Pennsylvania's 7). 
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Industries  include  mining  and  the  manufac- 
turing of  various  kinds  of  glass  and  shovels. 
Charleroi  was  settled  in  1800  and  incorporated 
in  the  following  year.  The  government  is  vested 
in  a  burgess,  elected  every  four  years,  and  a 
borough  council,  chosen  on  a  {general  ticket. 
Pop^  IBOO,  6930;  IBIO,  9615.  C£arleroi  is  the 
home  of  John  K.  Tener,  fonner  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania. 

CHAKT.Efl  THE  OBEAT,  or  CEASLE- 
HAONE  (from  Lat.  Carolm  Magnut,  Charles 
the  Great)  (742-814).  King  of  the  Franks  after 
768,  and  Roman  Emperor  from  800  to  814.  He 
was  the  son  of  Pepin  the  Short,  the  first  Carolin' 

San  King,  and  of  Bertha,  a  daughter  of  Chari- 
•rt.  Count  ot  iMna,  and  was  born  probably  on 
April  2,  742.  His  birtiipiace  is  unknown;  but 
from  the  fondness  which  he  displayed  through- 
out his  life  for  the  cities  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
Ingelheim,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was 
bom  in  one  of  these  places.  Of  his  early  youUi 
and  education  nothing  is  known,  even  from  Ein- 
hard,  his  contemporary  biographer.  He  was 
broug^  up  at  the  court  of  nis  father  and  re- 
ceived  the  thorough  military  training  which 
constituted  the  education  of  the  time.  He  totik 
part  in  his  father's  e^>edition8  against  AquitaiDe 
m  761  and  762.  On  Pepin's  death,  in  768.  the 
Aukish  Kingdom  was  divided  between  his  two 
BOBSf  Charles  receiving  the  eastern  part,  or  Aus* 
trasia,  which  was  predominantly  Germanic,  to- 
gether with  a  part  of  Aquitoine,  while  his 
brother  Carloman  received  Neustria,  the  Ro- 
mance part  of  the  Frankish  domains.  Carloman 
died  in  771,  and  Charles,  with  the  consent  of 
the  fStmkiBh  nobles,  took  jMssession  of  the  en- 
tire kingdom,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  yonng  sons 
of  his  brother.  Their  mother  fled  to  Desiderius, 
King  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  ensuing  com- 
plications  led  to  the  first  great  war  of  Charles's 
reign.  Charles  had,  ere  this,  in  770,  offended 
Desiderius  by  repudiating  his  second  wife,  Desid' 
erata,  who  was  that  monarch's  daughter.  The 
latter  therefore  received  Oarloman's  widow  hos- 
pitably, uid  v^ed  Pope  Adrian  I  to  crown  the 
sons  of  Carloman.  Upon  the  Pope's  refusal  he 
invaded  the  papal  territory.  The  Pope  there- 
upon summoned  the  Frankish  King  to  his  aid. 
Charles  endeavored  to  avert  the  war;  but  upon 
the  refusal  of  Desaderius  to  restore  the  papal 
cities  of  the  Pentapolis,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  with 
two  armies,  from  Geneva  by  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard and  Mont  Cenia,  in  773,  and  besieged  Desi- 
derius in  Pavia,  forcing  him  after  a  10  months' 
siege  to  surrender  and  retire  to  a  monastery.  In 
774  he  proclaimed  himself  King  of  the  Lom- 
bards  and  was  acknowledged  as  such  by  the 
Lombard  dukes.  He  secured  the  Pope's  favor 
by  confirming  the  donation  of  lands  made  to  the 
holy  see  by  Pepin.  In  the  winter  of  776  he 
again  crossed  the  Alps  and  crushed  a  Lombard 
revolt,  henceforth  ruhng  over  northern  and  cen- 
tral Italy  as  far  souUi  as  Spoleto.  In  780  he 
went  to  Italy,  where  the  Pope  crowned  his  sec- 
ond son,  Pepin.  King  of  Italy,  and  his  third  sob, 
Louis,  an  infant,  three  years  old,  King  of  Aqui- 
taine.  In  787  he  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
Lombards  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Duke  of 
Beneventum. 

The  severest  war  undertaken  by  Charles  was 
his  contest  with  the  Saxons.  The  struggle  was 
of  long  standing,  having  been  waged  by  his 
father  and  grandfather,  and  contemplated  the 
incorporation  of  the  Saxons  into  the  Frankish 
Ki^Kdom  and  tiieir  conversion  to  Christlanfty. 


The  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Saxons  has 
scarcely  been  equaled  in  history.  In  772  Charles 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Weser  and  destroyed  the 
famous  "Irminsut" — according  to  heathen  belief, 
the  column  supporting  the  earth.  There  were  in- 
cessant revolts,  but  in  775  Charles  carried  bis 
arms  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  In  777  he  could  even 
hold  the  Frankish  National  Assembly  on  Saxon 
soil,  at  Paderborn.  But  in  778,  on  news  of 
Charles's  absence  in  Spain,  the  Saxons  again 
arose  and  advanced  almost  to  Cologne;  but 
Charles  again  drove  them  back  to  the  Elbe. 
They  destroyed  a  Frankish  army  in  the  SOntel 
Highlands  in  782;  and  Charles,  after  a  new  vio- 
tory,  avenged  this  disaster  by  the  massacre,  aft 
Verden,  of  4600  prisoners  in  one  day.  This 
caused  a  general  rising  of  the  Saxons;  but  in 
783-785  the  Frankish  monarch  at  last  succeeded 
in  reducing  them  to  subjection.  Their  great 
leader,  Widukind,  submitted  to  baptism,  a^ 
their  principal  chiefs  became  Charles's  vassals. 
The  Saxons  north  of  the  Elbe  submitted  in  804, 
and  10,(H)0  of  them  were  led  into  the  interior 
of  Germany  as  hostages.  Charles  proceeded 
to  extend  his  arms  b^ond  the  boundaries  of 
Saxony.  The  neighboring  Slavs  were  either  his 
allies  or  else  were  made  tributary,  and  even  tiie 
Bohemians  were  in  part  subdued.  The  Danes 
were  confined  to  the  north  of  the  Eider,  which 
became  the  northern  bounduy  of  Charles's 
kingdom. 

Charles  was  equally  succeesful  in  the  south- 
east. His  marriage,  in  771,  with  Hildegarde, 
daughter  of  Duke  Godfrey  of  Suabia,  secured  his 
influence  in  that  duchy.  In  Bavaria  his  cousin, 
Tassilo,  ruled  practically  as  an  independent 
sovereign.  He  had  been  allied  with  the  Lom- 
bards, but  in  781  he  took  the  oath  of  all^uioe 
to  Charles.  In  787  he  rebelled,  but  was  forced 
to  surrender,  <uid  was  deposed  in  788.  Tassilo 
had  also  been  allied  with  the  Avars,  a  fieroe 
nomadic  tribe  which  occupied  the  great  plain 
of  the  middle  Danube.  The  wars  which  Charles 
undertook  against  them  in  791-796  resulted  in 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  nation,  the  Baab 
becoming  the  southeastern  boundary  of  the 
Frankish  Kingdom.  In  778,  at  the  invitati«i 
of  the  Emir  of  Saragossa,  who  was  in  revolt- 
against  his  suzerain,  the  Caliph  of  C6rdova, 
Carles  invaded  northeastern  Spain.  This  cam- 
paign against  the  infidel  figures  very  prominently 
in  mediseval  trends,  but  in  reality  it  was  with- 
out direct  result.  Charles  was  summoned  home 
by  the  news  of  a  Saxon  revolt,  and  in  his  return 
over  tiie  Pyrenees,  the  rear  guard  of  his  army  was 
assailed  and  annihilated,  prot>ably  in  the  Pass 
of  Roncesvnlles,  by  the  Basques.  In  this  battle 
Roland,  afterward  the  hero  of  a  vast  legendary 
literature,  fell.  In  779  Charles  sent  nis  son 
Louis  to  Spain,  and  after  the  fall  of  Barcelona 
he  established  the  Spanish  "mark,"  extending 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ebro.  It  was  the  policy 
of  Charles  to  establish  such  marks  on  the  bor- 
ders of  his  dominions  as  bulwarks  against  the 
uncivilized  nations  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. Against  the  Danes  he  established  the 
Danish  mark  south  of  the  Eider;  against  the 
Sorabians  the  Thurineian  mark;  against  the  Bo- 
hemians the  Frankish  mark;  and  against  the 
Southern  Slavs  the  marks  of  Carinthia  and 
Friuli.  The  land  in  these  districts  was  parceled 
out  among  Frankish  vassals,  and  the  margraves 
who  ruled  over  them  had  far  greater  power  than 
tiie  ordinary  counts.  Charles  also  made  use  of 
the  Church  to  secure  his  conquests.  In  the  Saxon 
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wan  the  Saxons  were  baptized  1^  the  thousands, 

and  the  bishoprics  of  Halberstadt^  Padorbom, 
Minden,  Verden,  Branen,  Mttnster,  and  Osna- 
brttclc  were  erected.  He  also  founded  great 
monasteries,  like  Corvey  and  Herford,  wliioh  were 
in  fact  fortresses  in  uie  enemas  country. 

By  the  conquest,  organisation,  and  rule  of 
such  extensive  dominions  and  of  peoples  so 
differatt  in  raee  and  poliUeal  traditi<»,  Charles 
had  Tirtoally  established  ao  empire.  Hia  as* 
sumption  of  the  Imperial  title  and  the  revival 
of  tne  Western  Roman  Eidpire  were  but  the 
It^cal  consummation  of  his  great  work.  This 
event  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  an  expedition 
to  Italy,  the  object  of  which  was  to  support  Pope 
Leo  in  against  the  rebellious  Romans.  While 
Charles  was  wor^ping  in  St.  Peter's  on 
Christmas  Day,  800,  the  Pope  wexpectedly,  aa 
it  appeared,  set  a  crown  npcm  his  head,  and 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people  saluted  him 
as  "Carolns  Augustus,  Emperor  of  the  Rianans." 
Whether  or  not  the  Emperor  was  aware  of  the 
int^tion  of  the  Pope  is  a  matter  of  conjecture 
only.  In  his  familiar  conversations  he  was  wont 
to  protest  his  ignorance  of  the  projected  coro- 
nation. In  itsduf  it  added  nothing  directly  to 
Charles's  power,  yet  it  greatly  conflniied  and 
increased  the  respect  entotained  for  him,  such 
was  tlie  lustre  of  a  title  with  which  were  asso- 
ciated reoollections  of  all  the  greatness  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  There  is  said  to  have  been  a 
scheme  for  the  union  of  the  newly  revived  West- 
em  Empire  with  the  Empire  of  the  East,  by 
Charles's  marriage  with  Irene,  the  Byzantine 
Empress.  If  so,  it  failed  by  reason  of  Irene's 
overthrow.  Besides  the  moral  weight  of  Roman 
tradition,  the  Imperial  title  added  to  Charles's 
office  of  King  the  powerful  ten^oral  ffuardian- 
ship  of  the  Church.  This  was  strong^  empha- 
sised in  the  new  oath  of  alliance  to  hin^  as 
Emperor,  which  Charles  caused  all  his  subjects 
to  swear  in  802.  He  proceeded  to  organize  the 
Empire  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  Im- 
perial power.  The  old  national  dukedoms  hav- 
ing been  abolished,  Charles  governed  his  domin- 
ions through  connto,  whom  he  himself  appointed. 
Each  eonpt  presided  over  an  ancient  canton 
(Ow),  a  snSdiTlsion  of  the  dukedom,  ^ree 
times  a  year  the  count  held  a  regular  court, 
which  all  freemen  were  bound  to  attmd,  and 
in  times  of  war  he  assembled  the  military  levy 
of  the  Gau.  To  watch  over  the  counts  Charles 
sent  his  "Hissi  Dominici,"  usually  a  count  and 
a  bishop,  to  the  extreme  ends  of  the  Empire. 
Their  functions  were  to  locdc  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church,  to  collect  tiie  Eimwror'e 
revenues,  and  hold  tke  superior  court  Charles 
did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  local  Qer- 
manie  institutions,  but  caused  the  ancient  lam 
to  be  codified  and  reduced  to  writing.  Although 
his  rule  was  in  fact  absolute,  he  retained  the 
ancient  national  assemblies,  which  every  free- 
man might  attend.  They  met  twice  a  year,  in 
spring  (Maifeld;  see  Champ  m  Mai)  and  in 
autumn,  and  decided  iqxni  matters  of  state, 
particularly  on  peace  and  war.  Here  the 
''Missi  Dominici"  made  their  reports,  and  the 
Church  councils  were  held.  Besides  the  "Missi" 
(q.v.)  and  his  councilors,  there  were  two  chief 
court  officials — the  Apocrisiarius,  who  stood  at 
the  head  of  Church  anairs,  and  the  Count  Pala- 
tine (Comes  Palatinus),  who  presided  over  the 
secular  administration.  The  income  from  the 
royal  domains,  which  Charles  skillfully  man- 
aged, together  with  the  revenues  from  the  ad- 
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ministratitm  of  justice  and  so-called  free-will 
offerinm,  provided  for  the  expenses  of  the  states 

Charles  promoted  to  the  fullest  extent  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church.  He  recognized  in  it  a 
powerful  ally,  both  in  increasing  and  ruling  his 
dominions.  His  wars  were  religious  as  well  as 
political;  he  introduced  Christianity  into  the 
countries  which  he  conquered.  He  made  the  sys- 
tem of  tithes  compulsory  thron^iout  the  Em- 
pire, uul  richly  endowed  bidioprics  and  monas- 
teries. His  zealous  cooperation  with  the  bishops 
in  bringing  about  disciplinary  reform,  his  al- 
ways active  interest  in  doctrinal  matters  and 
solicitous  participation  in  the  national  synods, 
contributed  wonderfulty  to  increase  the  power 
and  inSuence  of  the  Church.  No  sovereign  in 
the  history  of  Christendom  contributed  nunre 
actively  and  effioieiousfy  than  Charles  to  the 
prc^tagation  and  etraagthening  of  rellgicm  and 
the  upbuilding  of  the  Church,  thou^  the  re- 
vival of  the  Western  Empire  in  his  person  led 
eventually  to  the  memorable  conflict,  which 
filled  sulKiequent  centuries,  between  papacy  and 
the  Empire.  He  also  effected  a  closer  Churc^ 
oiganization,  by  subordinating  more  strictly  the 
bishoprics  to  the  archbishoprics  and  by  strcoigtti- 
ening  tiie  ludd  of  the  Biucp  over  the  ehnrenea 
of  DM  diocese. 

No  less  glorious  than  his  political  achieve- 
ments was  uie  revival  of  science,  literatmr^  and 
art  which  Charles  brought  alwut — a  renaissance 
all  the  brighter  for  the  gloom  by  which  it  was 
preceded  and  followed.  He  summoned  to  his 
court  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  age:  Alcuin, 
the  Englisnman,  who  became  the  head  of  the 
Palace  School;  Paulus  Diaconns,  the  Lombard, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  his  pet^le;  Peter  of  Pisa, 
the  fframmarian;  Aag^Ibert  and  Theodulf,  the 
greaust  poets  of  tiie  day,  who  wrote  In  inuta- 
tioa  of  ttie  ancient  authors;  finally,  Etnhard, 
Charles's  secretary  and  friend.  In  this  circle  of 
scholars  Charles  moved  as  a  comrade  and  friend, 
much  as  did  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  in  the  Platonic 
Academy  of  Florence.  He  himself  possessed  an 
amount  of  learning  unusual  in  hia  age,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  could  not  write,  having  b«un 
to  learn  too  late  in  life.  He  was  very  fond  ot 
hia  DAtive  tongue — the  Frankish — and  is  said 
to  have  drawn  up  a  grammar  of  the  language. 
He  invented  Frankish  names  for  tiie  months  of 
the  year  and  for  the  winds  and  caused  a  collec- 
tion of  old  German  poems  and  legraids,  then  cur- 
rent, to  be  made,  which  his  pious  8<m  Louis  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  because  of  its  heathenism. 
In  bis  Palace  School  his  own  sons  and  those  of 
the  nobility  received  a  liberal  education;  bufe 
he  also  commanded  that  each  cathedral  and 
monastery  should  have  a  school  to  which  lay- 
men, as  well  aa  cleigy,  should  be  admitted. 
The  school  which  Alcuin  established  at  Tours, 
under  his  patronage,  was  famous  for  centuries. 
He  also  attempted  to  establish  public  schoola 
for  all  freemen  in  connection  with  the  monas- 
teries and  parishes.  He  was  no  less  liberal  in 
his  patronage  <d  tiie  fine  arts.  He  built  palaces, 
particularly  at  his  favorite  residences,  Aiz-la- 
Chapelle  and  Ingelheim — for  he  had  no  find 
capital — and  many  churches,  chief  among  which 
was  the  minster  of  Aix.  He  endeavored  zeal- 
ously to  promote  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  He  projected  great  national  works, 
one  of  which  was  a  canal  to  ctHinect  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube;  but  he  deemed  nothing  be- 
neath- his  attention  which  concerned  the  in- 
terests of  his  Empire  or  of  his  people.  'B»  r^ 
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?iuired  hia  subjecte  to  plant  certain  kinds  of 
ruit  trees,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  thus  ex- 
tended northward  in  Europe.  Hia  own  domains 
were  an  example  of  superior  cultivation. 

Charles  the  Great  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing figures,  not  only  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
of  all  history.  His  personality  impressed  itself 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  people  of  the  Middle 
Af^  as  that  of  no  other  man  has  done.  Ro- 
mances and  l^nds  grew  up  around  his  name 
and  those  of  his  nobles,  or  paladins.  According 
to  contemporary  accounts,  he  was  above  the 
ordinary  stature  and  of  a  noble  and  command- 
ing presence.  He  was  fond  of  muily  ezerdsM, 
particularly  of  hunting,  and  his  strength  was 
prodigious.  His  mode  of  life  was  simple.  In 
eating  and  drinking  he  was  very  moderate.  He 
wore  the  simple,  ancient  costume  of  his  people, 
except  on  great  state  occasions,  when  he  used 
Roman  robes  and  ceremonial.  Hia  death  took 
place  on  Jan.  28,  814.  He  was  buried  in  the 
minster  of  Aix  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Louis,  known  as  the  Pious. 

Biblii^rapl^.  Besides  his  oapitularies  (q.v.), 
there  are  extant  letters  and  uitin  poems  as- 
cribed to  Charles  the  Great.  Consult  Dammlar. 
Poetee  Latini  Mn  Carolimi  (Leipzig,  1881-84). 
The  chief  source  for  his  bietory  is  the  biography, 
by  his  secretary,  Einhard,  Viti  Oaroli  Magni, 
edited  by  Pertz,  in  the  Monumenta  Oermania 
BittoricOt  and  separatdy  (Hanover),  1863; 
Eng.  trans,  by  Glaister,  London,  1877).  Other 
sonroes  are  tbe  letters  and  poems  of  Alcuin, 
Fanhu  Diaeouua,  and  Angilbert,  and  the  con- 
temporary annal^  for  a  draeription  and  editions 
of  which  consult  Wattenbach,  Deut9eMand» 
Qegohiohtsquellen  im  Mittelalt«r,  vol.  i  (Berlin, 
1904).  The  most  detailed  modem  account  of 
his  reign  is  Abel  and  Von  Simson,  Jalurbiloher 
dea  fr&nkiachen  Beichea  unter  Karl  dem  Orossen 
(Leipzig,  1883;  1888).  Consult  also:  Vitault, 
CharlevMgne  (Tours,  1876) ;  DBllinger,  Dom 
Kaitertum  Karla  dea  Oroa$e»  und  winter  Naoh- 
folger  (Munich,  1804) ;  Haureau,  Charlemagne 
et  ton  oour  (Paris,  1886).  The  best  English 
works  on  Charles  are:  TAf  yy^^Wfln  jlfwft— i-' 
York.  1913)  ;  JlomtJCTl, 
( New  York,  J888 ) ; 
od^^du,  i}Kwilili  iRe  HtfAit  (London,  1897); 
Davis,  Charlemagne,  in  "Heroes  of  the  Nations 
Series"  (New  York,  1900) ;  and  Pmta,  Age  of 
Charlemagne  (Philadelphia,  190S) ;  eonsolt  also: 
Clemen,  Die  PortrStdantellungen  Karls  dea 
Oroaeen  (Aachen,  1800). 
GXAKLB8  ZI.   Ho^r  Roman  Emperor.  See 

I,  THS  Bald,  King  of  France. 
CHA^iBS  XXL  Rcnnao  Emperor.  See 

Chabues  II,  THE  Fat,  King  of  France.  , 
CHARLES  IV  (1316-78).  KcAy  Roman 
Emperor  from  1355  to  1378.  He  was  born  at 
Prague,  May  14,  1316,  and  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  John  bf  Luxemburg,  King  of 
Bohemia,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cr^  in 
1346.  With  the  aid  of  P<n>e  Clement  VI,  to 
whom  he  had  previously  taken  an  oath  sacri- 
ficing several  Imperial  prerogatives,  be  was 
elected  King  of  Germany  by  five  electors  on 
July  11,  1346.  This  was  done  because  the  Em- 
peror Louis  rV,  who,  as  such,  was  also  King  of 
Germany,  had  been  placed  under  the  greater 
excommunicatitm  by  the  Pope.  Charles  and 
Lonis  etmtendted  lor  tiie  prise  until  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  1847.  Oa  Easter  Day,  1305, 
Charles  IV  was  crowned  Ei^eror  at  Borne. 
In  1S66  he  ismed  the  QoUen  Bull,  ertaUiBhing 
Vol.  Vv-« 
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a  new  rule  for  the  election  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans.  On  June  4,  1365,  he  was  crowned  King 
of  Aries.  In  1376  he  had  bis  son,  Wenceslaus, 
elected  King  of  the  Romans,  to  succeed  him 
after  his  doith,  and  secured  the  Pi^'b  confir- 
mation (tf  the  election,  in  spite  of  the  provisiont 
of  the  Golden  Bull.  He  died  at  Pnwue,  Nor. 
29,  1378.  Charles  waa  an  artful  politician  and 
directed  bis  efforts  mainly  to  securing  power 
for  his  own  family  and  for  his  hereditary  King- 
dom of  Bohemia,  which  was  very  flourishing 
under  his  reign.  He,  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Prague,  founded  the  Universi^  of  Prague,  on 
the  model  of  that  of  Paris,  in  1348.  For  his 
early  years,  till  1346,  we  have  an  autobiography, 
"Vita  Caroli  IV  ab  ipso  conscripta,"  in  Boeh- 
mer,  Fontea  rerum  Qermanicarum,  vol.  l  (Leip- 
zig, 1885).  C<nisult  Wemusky,  Q^ohichte 
Kaiaer  Karla  IV  wid  seiHar  Zett  (Innsbmck, 
1880-92). 

CHARLES  V  (1600~S8).  Holy  Roman  Em- 
peror and,  under  the  title  of  Charles  I,  King 
of  Spain.  He  was  born  at  Ghent,  Feb.  24, 
1600,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  Archduke 
of  Anstriaj  and  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  of  Spain.  Philip's  parents 
were  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  Mary,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1606, 
Charles,  at  the  age  of  six,  inherited  the  Burgun- 
dian  realm,  consisting  in  the  main  of  the  rich 
and  populous  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  then 
at  the  height  of  their  prosperity.  On  the  death 
of  his  grandfather,  Ferdinand,  in  1516,  he  be- 
came King  of  Spain,  as  his  mother,  Joanna,  was 
of  disord^^d  intdlect  and  incapable  of  reigning. 
To  the  Spanish  crown  belonged  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  Sardinia;  the  Spaniards  were  just  entering 
upon  their  great  career  of  conquest  in  the  New 
World.  Charles  was  not  very  favorably  received 
b^  the  Spanish  nobles,  who  were  doubtful  of  his 
rights  and  jealous  of  the  followers  whom  he 
brought  from  Flanders,  where  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. The  roiression  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  which  nad  already  gone  far  under  his 
grandfather,  and  which  his  son  was  to  reduce 
to  a  system,  continued  unchecked  under  Charles, 
in  spite  of  the  appeals  of  tbe  Cortes.  All  the 
abilities  of  his  famous  minister.  Cardinal  Xime- 
nes,  were  requisite  to  prevent  an  open  rupture. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  (1020)  the  towns 
of  Castile  were  driven  to  revolt  for  the  main- 
tenanoe  of  tiieir  aneimt  liberties.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  insurrection  was  put  down 
( 1521 ) .  (See  Fabuxa,  Juan  db.)  On  the  death 
of  his  grandfather,  Maximilian,  in  I6I9,  Charles 
conjointly  with  hia  younger  brother,  Ferdinand, 
succeeded  to  the  possession  of  tbe  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  (house  of 
Austria).  On  June  28,  1610,  he  was  raised  to 
the  Imperial  titrone  of  Germany  by  the  durice 
of  the  electors,  the  rival  cwodidates  being  Fran- 
cis I  of  France  and  Henry  VITI  of  England,  and 
was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chaoelle,  Oct.  23,  1520. 
Owing  to  the  jealousy  of  his  Spanish  connec- 
tions, he  was  required  to  sign  an  election  agree- 
ment {Wahikofitulation)  guaranteeing  certain 
rights  to  the  German  nation — a  practice  fol- 
lowed by  hia  successors  in  the  Imperial  office. 
Charles  was  now  by  far  the  most  powerful 
sovereign  in  Christendcnn.  In  his  earlier  years 
he  had  been  frivolous  and  dissi^te,  but  he  now 
became  mintUnI  of  the  duties  and  dignify  of  his 
high  position.  "Bit  ascended  the  Imperial  throne 
at  a  time  when  Germany  was  in  a  state  of  nn- 
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preeedented  agitation,  because  of  the  movement 
set  on  foot  by  Luther.  To  restore  tranquillity, 
a  great  diet  was  held  at  Worms  in  1S21,  before 
which  Lather  made  the  memorable  defense  of 
his  doctrines.  Just  at  this  momoit  the  great 
struKgle  between  France  and  Spain  broke  out 
afresh,  Francis  I  taking  up  arms  against  his 
rival,  whose  attention  was  drawn  away  from 
the  internal  affairs  of  Germany.  Thus,  instead 
of  vigorously  assailing  the  Protestant  movement 
when  it  might  still  have  been  in  his  power 
to  ^uell  it,  Charles,  who  was  not  alive  to  its 
significance,  permitted  it  to  take  deep  root.  * 
Hie  war  between  Charles  and  Francis,  in 
which  the  former  had  Henry  VIII  of  England  as 
an  ally,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  defeeticm 
of  the  powerful  Charles  of  Bourbon*  proved 
disastrous  to  France.  The  French  were  swept 
out  of  Lombardy,  and  in  an  attempt  to  r^in 
possession  of  it  Francis  was  defeated  before  the 
walls  of  Pavia,  Feb.  24,  1526,  and  taken  pris- 
oner. He  was  forced  to  sign  a  humiliating 
trea^  at  Madrid,  January,  152ft;  but  hardly 
had  he  been  set  at  litx^  when  he  pr^iared  to 
renew  the  struggle,  with  Henry  VHI  now  on 
his  side  and  with  the  support  of  Pope  Clement 
yil,  of  the  house  of  Medici,  who,  alarmed  at 
the  victories  of  Charles,  was  anxious  to  rid 
Italy  of  the  Imperialists  and  induced  some  of 
the  Italian  states  to  join  him.  The  Emperor's 
foriMS,  under  Frundsberg  and  Charles  of  Bour- 
bon, took  Rome  Itself  by  storm  <I627>,  plun- 
dered it,  and  made  the  Pope  a  pris<mer.  Gharlea 
pretended  great  r^^ret,  went  into  mourning  witdi 
aU  his  court,  and  caused  prayers  to  besiud  for 
the  Pope's  liberation,  while  by  his  own  direc- 
tion the  Pope  was  kept  for  seven  months  a 
captive.  The  Peace  of  Cambrai,  between  Charles 
and  Francis,  in  1629,  deprived  France  of  Lom- 
bardy, for  the  possession  of  which  she  had 
foo^t  so  furiously.  In  1530  Clement  VII,  into 
whose  scheme  ior  the  restoration  of  the  Medici 
in  Flwence  Charles  had  entered,  crowned  the 
victorious  monarch  at  Bologna  as  EJng  of  Ltmi- 
bardy  and  Emperor  of  the  Romans  (the  last 
coronation  of  a  German  onperor  by  the  Pope). 
Simultaneously  with  these  events  a  great  drama 
was  being  enacted  in  the  basin  of  the  Danube, 
which  brought  a  still  greater  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty. 
In  1S26  the  Ottoman  Saltan,  Solyman  the 
Mamificent,  laid  low  the  power  of  Hungary 
in  the  battle  of  MohAca.  The  Hungarian  mon- 
arch, Louis  II,  who  was  also  Eling  of  Bohemia, 
did  not  survive  the  defeat,  and  Ferdinand  of 
Hapsburg,  his  brother-in-law,  was  chosen  his 
successor  in  Bohemia,  while  some  of  the  nobles 
in  Hungary  also  conferred  upon  him  the  royal 
crown.  Thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
modem  Hapsburg  monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary. 
Previous  to  this,  in  1621-22,  Charles  had  relin- 
quished to  Ferdinand  the  sole  sovereignty  over 
the  principal  portion  of  the  old  hereditary 
Austrian  dominions.  Having  made  peace  with 
his  formidable  rival,  Charles  now  thought  to 
put  an  end  to  the  religious  differences  in  Ger- 
many and  to  repel  the  Turks,  who  had  over- 
run Hungaiy  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  But 
the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  in  1530,  proved  how  vain 
was  the  hope  of  restoring  the  former  state  of 
things  in  Germany;  and  vrhcn  the  Emperor  re- 
fused  to  reeognize  the  confession  of  the  Protes- 
tants (see  AuasBDBO  CoimssiON),  they  refiued 
to  help  him  against  the  Tuiks.  In  1631  the 
Protestant  princes  formed  the  League  of  Sehmal- 
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kald  (q.v.)  and  allied  themselves  with  France 
and  Ei^land  for  their  own  protection.  This, 
and  tiie  continued  assaults  of  the  Turks,  com- 
pelled the  Emperor  to  yield  in  some  measure  to 
the  demands  of  the  Proteatanta  and  to  conclude 
the  Peaoe  of  Nuremberg  (1632).  In  1535  Charles 
iinderto«^  an  expedition  from  Spain  against  the 
pirate  Barharoesa,  who  had  established  himself 
in  Tunis,  and  whose  vessels  did  great  injury  to 
the  commerce  of  Spain  and  Italy.  In  this  expe- 
dition he  was  completely  successful  and  set  free 
no  fewer  than  22,000  Christians  who  had  been 
■^held  as  slaves.  War  again  brcdce  out  with 
France.  An  armistice  for  10  years  was  oon- 
eluded  at  Nice  in  1638,  which  left  the  bulk  of 
the  dominions  of  the  despoiled  Duke  of  Savoy 
in  the  hands  of  Francis.  Charles  visited  Paris, 
where  he  was  magnificently  entertained.  In  1540 
the  proud  city  of  Ghent,  the  birUipIace  of  the 
Emperor,  received  a  terrible  chastisement  at  his 
hands  for  daring  to  resist  his  mandates.  In 
1541  Charles  undertook  an  expedition  against 
Algiers,  but  returned  discmnflted.  In  1542-44 
he  was  engaged  in  a  fresh  war  with  France, 
Henry  VIII  being  once  more  his  ally.  It  was 
terminated  by  the  Treaty  of  Crespy,  advanta- 
geous to  the  Emperor.  The  suspension  of  the 
etruggle  with  France  left  the  Emperor  at  liberty 
to  turn  bis  arms  against  the  Protestants  of 
Ottmany,  at  whose  head  were  Philip  the  Mag- 
nanimous, Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  J(Am  Fred- 
erick, Elector  <n  Saxony.  Charles  received  the 
stqiport  of  the  ambifaous  Protestant  Prince 
Maurice,  Duke  of  Saxony  (of  the  AUtertine 
line).  The  victory  of  Mfifalberg,  April  24,  1647, 
placed  the  Protestants  at  the  mer<^  of  Charles, 
who  deprived  John  Frederick  of  his  territories. 
In  1548  the  Augsburg  Interim  was  published, 
fixing  the  degree  of  religious  toleration  to  be 
accorded  in  Germany  pending  the  decision  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  which  had  been  opened 
in  1646. /in  1661  Magdebui^,  a  great  strong- 
hold of  Protestantism,  succumbed  to  the  arms 
of  Maurice  of  Saxcmy.  But  this  Prince  hinudf 
now  became  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  the  Emperor  was  proceeding 
to  carry  out  his  political  aims,  and  suddenly 
turned,  his  arms  against  him,  al^ng  himself 
with  Henry  II'  of  France.  /  Charles  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  before  the  arms  of  the  Protestants, 
and  in  1652,  through  his  brother  Ferdinand,  he 
concluded  ^th  them  tiie  Peace  of  Passan,  1^ 
which  the  Lutheran  statea  were  allowed  the 
exercise  of  their  religion.  A  more  definite 
settlement  was  nude,  in  the  Peace  of  Augsburg, 
in  1566.  In  the  meanwhile  Henry  II  seized  the 
three  bishoprics  of  Toul,  Metz,  and  Verdun 
,(1652),  and  an  attempt  of  the  Emperor  to  re- 
conquer Metz  failed  miserably. 

Weary  of  the  constant  struggles  and  heavy 
respottsibilitiea  of  his  iU-asamrtedrealma,  CharKS 
now  declared  his  resolution  to  seek  r^ose  and 
devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  God.  In 
1566-56  he  resigned  the  Netherlands  and  Spain 
to  his  son  Philip,  and  in  1557  abdicated  the 
Imperial  crown  in  favor  of  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand and  retired  to  the  monast^  of  Tnste, 
in  Estremadura.  At  Yuste  Charles  spent  two 
years,  partly  in  mechanical  pursuits,  partly  in 
religions  exercises,  which  are  said  to  have  as- 
sumed a  character  of  the  most  rigid  asceticism, 
and  partfy  in  active  participation  in  polities. 
He  died  Sept.  21,  1658.  By  his  wife,  ^bella, 
daughter  of  King  Emmanuel  of  Portugal,  he 
had  one  son,  his  successor,  Philip  II  of  Spain, 
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and  two  daughters.  Charles  V  was  a  prince 
of  remarkable  executive  powers.  He  showed  a 
shrewd  and  sometimes  statesman-like  ability  in 
meeting  the  difficult  problems  of  his  reign;  but 
this  gave  way  more  and  more  to  the  religious 
temperament  inherited  from  the  Danish  aide 
of  nia  house.  While  he  spared  his  Protestant 
subjects  in  Germany  for  political  reasons,  he 
persecuted  heresy  unsparingly  in  Spain,  where 
policy  imposed  upon  him  no  restraint.  As  a 
general  he  ranks  high.  In  temperament  and 
disTKwition  he  was  cold,  phl^matie,  stoical, 
ana  devoid  of  chivalry. 

Consult:  W.  Robertson,  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Charles  V  TZxindon,  1886);  Baumgsrten, 
Qesahichte  Karla  V  {3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1885- 
92) ;  Lanz,  Korrespondem  des  Kaisers  Karl  V 
(Leipzig,  1844-46) ;  Sandoval,  Hiatoria  de  la 
vida  y  hechot  del  Emperador  Carlos  V  (Valla- 
dolid,  1604) ;  Sepulveda,  De  Rebus  Oeatis  CaroU 
V  (Madrid,  1780);  Ranke,  D^tsche  Qeachichte 
im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation  (Leipzig,  1804) ; 
Armstrong,  The  Emperor  Charles  V  (2  vols., 
London,  1902). 

CHABLBS  VI  (1685-1740).  Holy  Roman 
Emperor  from  1711  to  1740,  and  the  last  of  the 
direct  male  line  of  the  house  of  Hapibni^.  ^ 
was  the  second  son  of  the  Bmperor  Le<^ld  I 
and  was  bom  Oct.  1,  I68S.  His  father  wished 
to  secure  for  him  the  crown  of  Spain;  but 
Charles  11  of  Spain  assigned  it  by  testament 
to  Philip  of  Anjou,  whereupon  arose  the  great 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  Britain  and 
Holland  taking  part  with  the  Emperor  against 
France,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  (See  Succession  Wabs.) 
Charles  was  acknowledged  by  the  allies  as 
Oharks  in  of  l^pain,  but  had  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  permanent  possession  of  the  kingdom 
when  the  death  of  bis  brother,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  I,  recalled  him  to  Germany  in  I71I ;  and 
as  he  now  became  Emperor  of  Germany,  Eng- 
land and  Holland  concluded  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
with  France  in  1713,  not  wishing  to  see  him  also 
King  of  Spain.  Charles  continued  the  war  for 
some  time,  but  by  the  Peace  of  Rastadt  (1714) 

Kve  up  his  elaun  to  ^ain,  beii^  confirmed, 
wever,  in  possession  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands and  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy. 
He  was  successful  in  a  war  against  the  Turks, 
marked  by  splendid  Austrian  victories  under 
Prince  Eugene  and  concluded  by  the  Treaty  of 
Passarowi^  (1718),  and  in  a  war  with  Spain, 
which  arose  out  of  the  project  of  the  Spanish 
Minister,  Alberoni  (q.v.),  and  in  which  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  was  formed — France,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland  joining  the  Emperor  against 
Spain.  Charles  had  lost  his  only  son  and,  being 
anxious  to  secure  the  throne  to  his  own  descend- 
ants, named  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  as 
bis  heiress,  by  a  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  he 
began  to  prepare  as  early  as  1713.  For  more 
than  20  years  the  foreign  policy  of  Charles  was 
dictated  by  the  sole  desire  of  obtaining  the 
ratifleaticm  of  the  Pragmatie  Amotion  fnmi  the 
Eurtqwan  Powers.  To  aee<Hnplish  this  he  sacri- 
ficed Austrian  territories  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
and  the  commercial  pron>erity  of  Flanders  to 
England  and  Holland.  ( See  OsTEm>  Company.  ) 
He  won  over  Prussia  by  the  concession  of  ex- 
tensive privileges  and  bribed  Russia  by  allow- 
ing it  a  free  hand  in  Poland.  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  so-called  War  of  the  Polish  Suc- 
cession, waged  a^inst  France  and  Spain,  in 
the  course  of  which  Don  Carlos  conquered  the 
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Two  Sicilies  in  1734-46.  He  was  also  worsted 
in  a  second  war  with  ^e  Turks,  terminated  by 
the  Peace  of  Belgrade  in  1730,  in  which  Austria 
made  some  cessions  of  territory.  He  died  Oct. 
20,  1740.  He  was  of  a  mild  and  benevolent  dis- 
position, but  full  of  superstition  and  conserv- 
ative prejudices.  Consult  Mailflth,  Qesahichte 
des  Ss^rreichischen  Kaiserstaates  (HamJaurg, 
1834-60),  and  Coxe.  Hiatory  of  ike  House  of 
Austria^  vol.  iii  (3d  ed.,  London,  1873).  See 
Hapsbusg,  House  of. 

CEABLES  VH  (1607-1745).  Holv  Roman 
Emperor  from  1742  to  1745.  He  was  the  son  of 
Maximilian  Emanuel,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
for  some  time  Governor  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands. After  the  conquest  of  the  Bavarian  ter- 
ritories, and  the  pronunciation  of  the  ban  of 
the  Empire  against  his  ftither  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph  I  (see  ScrcOBSSiOH  Wabs),  he  was  for 
some  time  a  prisoner;  but  after  the  death  of 
Joseph,  Charles  married  the  latter's  youngest 
daughter  and  in  1726  succeeded  his  father  as 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  as  such  styled  Charles  Al- 
bert. He  refused  his  consent  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  and,  on  the  death  of  Charles  VI, 
in  1740,  advaiioed  a  claim  to  the  Austrian  do- 
minions in  right  of  his  wife  and  mtm  the 
further  ground  of  a  testament  of  Ferdinand  I. 
At  first  he  was  successful  with  the  aid  of  the 
French  forces  and  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed Archduke  of  Austria  at  Linz  and  King 
of  Bohemia  at  Prague.  In  1742  he  was  elected 
Emperor.  The  Hungarians,  however,  rose  in 
favor  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  he  was  driven  from 
Austria  and  from  Bohemia  and  for  a  time  even 
from  his  Bavarian  ciqtital,  Munich.  Disease 
and  calamities  combined  to  cause  his  dea^, 
Jan.  20,  1745.  "Misfortune,"  he  said,  "will 
never  leave  me  till  I  leave  it."  Consult  Ametii, 
Geschiohte  Maria  Theresias  (Vienna,  1863-1870), 
and  Heigel,  Der  oesterreiohische  Erfolgestreit 
mtd  die  Kaiserwahl  Karls  VII  (Munich,  1877). 

CHABLES  I  (1600-40).  King  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  IreUnd  from  1626  to  1649.  The 
second  son  of  James  I  of  England  and  VI  of 
Scotland,  be  was  born  at  Dunfermline,  Nov. 
19,  1600,  and  created  Duke  of  Albany  at  his 
baptism,  December  83.  He  was  a  delicate  child, 
tongue-tied,  and  troubled  with  weak  joints  and 
anlues.  In  1605  he  was  created  Duke  of  York 
and  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Henry,  Nov. 
6,  1612,  became  heir  apparent,  but  was  not 
created  Prince  of  Wales  until  Nov.  3,  1616. 
He  outgrew  his  physical  defects,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  slight  stutter;  became  a  diligent 
theological  stni^it,  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  skillful  in  the  sports  of  tilting,  tennis,  and 
marksmanship.  At  22  years  of  age  he  had  de- 
veloped artistic  and  musical  tastes  and  was 
distinguished  for  modesty  of  conduct  and 
morals.  Negotiations  for  his  marriage  were 
made,  first  with  Princess  Christian,  sister  of 
Louis  XIII  of  France,  in  1613,  and  then  with 
the  Infanta  Maria  of  Spain,  daughter  of  Philip 
III  in  1614.  In  February,  162^  oeenrred  his 
journey  to  Spain,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ms  favw- 
ite  companion,  Buckingham,  who  accompanied 
him.  Unannounced,  he  arrived  in  Madrid,  to 
the  consternation  of  the  Spanish  statesmen,  who 
had  already  decided  against  the  marriage.  After 
much  duplicity  on  both  sides  Charles  returned 
to  England  in  October,  being  received  with  popu- 
lar acclamation.  N^tiations  were  broken  off 
on  religions  pretexts,  although  the  unwillingness 
of  Philip  to  nelp  in  the  restoration  of  ChaHes's 
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brother-in-law,  Frederick,  to  the  Palatinate  was 
the  real  cause.  Charles  aroused  national  enthu- 
siasm by  advocatiiig  war  and  expressed  his  read- 
iness to  conquer  Spain;  but  his  father  wished 
for  a  military  expedition  to  the  Palatinate. 
On  March  27.  1626,  James  died,  and  Chartes 
succeeded  to  the  thrnie.  To  gain  France  aa  an 
ally,  on  May  1  he  married,  by  proxy.  Princess 
Henriette  Marie,  of  France  (1609-69),  receiv- 
ing his  bride  at  Canterbury  on  June  13.  The 
national  admiration  was  <^uenched  by  this  mar- 
riage, with  its  accompanying  violations  of  par- 
liamentsiy  anti-Roman  pledges;  and  before  a 
year  bad  elapsed  Charles,  finding  the  Queen's 
Roman  Catholic  retinae  of  440  persona  too 
troublesome,  deported  them  to  France.  His  mar- 
riage subsequently  proved  particularly  happy. 
His  reign,  however,  was  doomed  to  failure.  B» 
was  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  favoiite,  Buck- 
ingham, whom  he  had  appointed  Prime  Minister 
in  defiance  of  public  wiuies  and  whose  warlike 
schemes  ended  i^ominioualy.  Three  parlia- 
ments, convoked  m  four  years,  were  dissolved 
in  royal  exasperati<Hi  at  their  refusal  to  comply 
with  his  arbitrary  measures,  and  public  feehng 
became  embittered.  The  third  Parliament  pre- 
sented the  Petition  of  Bight  (clt.)  in  1628.  The 
King  temporized  and  conceded,  then — although 
Bntxingham's  assassination  had  removed  one 
cause  of  the  contention — dissolved  Parliament 
and  caused  some  of  the  leading  members  to  be 
imprisoned,  one  of  whom,  Sir  John  Eliot,  was 
allowed  to  sicken  and  die  in  the  Tower,  although 
he  presented  several  petitions  for  a  temporary 
release.  Influenced  by  the  Queen,  and  with 
Land  and  Wentworth  as  chief  advisers,  Charles 
govemed  without  a  Parliament  for  11  years, 
the  despotic  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commis- 
sion courts  giving  semblance  of  legal  sanction 
to  forced  loans,  poundage,  tonnage,  ship  money, 
and  other  extraordinary  measures  to  meet  gov- 
ernmental expenses.  Republican  principles  de- 
veloped and  expanded,  towards  which  Charles 
exposed  a  policy  of  severe  repression.  His  at- 
tempt to  impose  episcopal^  pnmAed  the  Seotch 
to  restore  Presbyterianism  and  to  adopt  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  Feb.  28,  1638. 
In  1639  Charles  assembled  an  army  to  enforce 
his  will;  the  Covenanters  retaliated  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  border.  Unable  to  proceed  without 
supplies,  in  1640  Charles  summoned  the  "Short 
^rliament,"  which  he  dissolved  in  three  weeks, 
as  the  members  refused  to  listen  to  his  de- 
mands, but  drew  up  a  statement  of  public  griev- 
ances, demanded  an  inq^uiry  into  Eliot's  death, 
and  insisted  on  peace  with  Scotland.  Obtaiuliw 
money  by  irregular  means,  Charles  advanced 
against  the  Scots,  who  crossed  the  border  and 
defeated  his  army  at  Newbum-upon-l^e,  and 
soon  afterward  occupied  Newcastle  and  Durham, 
everywhere  receiving  p<^ular  sympathy  and 
support.  His  money  exhausted,  the  King  was 
compelled  to  call  the  "Long  Parliament"  which 
met  Nov.  3,  1640.  Led  by  the  ripe,  sagacious, 
and  dauntless  I^m,  it  proceeded  to  redress 
grievances  and  showed  its  resolution  by  im- 
peaching and  imprisoning  the  instigatOTs  of 
royal  ^wspotism.  Laud,  and  Wentworth,  who 
had  been  created  E!arl  of  Strafford.  The  peers, 
before  whom  Strafford  was  tried,  refused  to 
condemn  him,  but  a  luckless  plot,  of  which 
Charles  probably  knew  almost  nothing,  to  over- 
come Parliament  by  military  force  seated  tiie 
fate  ot  the  ministers.  A  bill  of  atti^nder  was 
passed,  and  Charles,  in  trepidatiim  for  the  life  at 


his  Queen,  which  he  considered  in  danger  from 
mob  violence,  signed  Strafford's  death  warrant 
and  confirmed  a  bill  by  which  Parliament  was 
not  to  be  dissolved  without  its  own  consent. 
The  King  was  now  pledged  to  constitutional 
rules,  but  unhappily  was  indued  with  extreme 
notions  of  kingly  prerogative^  He  visited  Scot- 
land, hoping  by  concessions  to  win  favor  and 
armed  support;  but  while  there  the  Irish  Re- 
bellion and  Ulster  Massacre  occurred,  and,  sus- 
pecting that  Charles  had  intrigued  for  the  mili- 
tary assistance  of  the  Irish  Catholic  lords.  Par- 
liament enlareed  its  demands.  The  Commons 
accepted  a  petition  against  the  royally  appointed 
bishops  who  disputed  their  authority,  and  who 
were  mobbed  on  their  way  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

On  his  return  from  Scotland  the  King  had 
yielded  to  the  provisions  of  "The  Grand  Re- 
monstrance" ;  but  now,  learning  of  the  impending 
impeachment  of  his  Queen,  who  had  sought  as* 
sistance  from  Rofiie,  he  appeared  in  the  Com- 
mons with  an  armed  force  and,  accusing  Pym, 
Hampden,  Hollis,  Haselrig,  and  Strode  of  trea- 
son, demanded  their  arrest  and  delivery  to  him. 

Intense  excitement  ensued;  shouts  of  "Privi- 
ly of  Parliamrat"  were  raised;  the  indicted 
members,  forewarned,  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
city,  and  the  King  retired  with  undi^ifled 
threats.  The  country  was  aroused.  Parliament 
and  the  nation  were  declared  in  peril,  and 
London  prepared  to  defend  itself.  Met  with 
bis  own  weapons,  the  alarmed  King  fled 
with  his  family  to  Hampton  Court.  Seven 
months  later  he  raised  the  royal  standard  at 
Nottingham,  Aug.  22,  1642,  and  civil  war  com- 
menced and  proceeded,  althou^  arbitration  was 
vainly  attempted  from  time  to  time.  The 
Royalists  at  first  were  the  victors;  but  after 
several  reverses  the  parliamentary  forces  ac- 
quired experience  and  discipline,  and  Cromwell 
and  Fairfax  annihilated  the  royal  army  at 
Naseby,  June  14,  1645.  Guerrilla  warfare  con- 
tinued until  Charles  gave  himself  up  to  the 
Scottish  army  at  Newark,  on  May  5,  1646.  Ne- 

Sotiations  were  frnitlesaly  renewed,  and  he  was 
elivered  to  the  English  Parliament,  who  as- 
signed him  a  residence  at  Hblmby  House,  near 
NorUutmpton.  After  four  months  his  qualified 
reply  to  a  parliamentary  proposal  resulted  in 
his  conv^ance  by  Cornet  Joyce  to  Hampton 
Court.  He  continued  his  intrigues  and  opposi- 
tion to  all  constitutitmal  propositions,  and  after 
three  months  escaped  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  he  hoped  to  receive  aid  from  the  governor 
of  Garisbrodce  Castle,  but  was  imprisoned. 
Cromwell  and  the  Independents  lost  patience  and 
compelled  Flirliament  to  pass  an  act  erf  treason 
against  further  negotiation  with  the  King,  who 
was  removed  to  Hurst  Castle.  The  Scots  and 
English  Presbyterians,  deeming  the  r^al  person 
sacred  and  inviolable,  thought  to  rescue  him, 
but  were  defeated,  and  their  representatives  ex- 
pelled from  Parliament,  which  appointed  a 
court  to  judge  the  King.  He  was  removed  from 
Hurst  Castle  to  Windsw  on  Dee.  23,  1648,  and 
on  Jan.  20,  1649,  was  taken  to  Westminster 
Hall,  where  the  court  was  opened  with  great 
Bolemni^.  Charles  repudiated  its  duality  and 
refused  to  plead.  On  the  27th  he  was  sentenced 
to  death  as  a  tyrant,  murderer,  and  enemy  of 
the  nation,  by  67  out  of  the  orinnal  136  judges. 
Scotland  protested,  the  royal  »mily  entreated, 
France  and  the  Netherlan^  interceded,  in  vain. 
After  a  pathetic  parting  from  two  of  his  chil- 
droi  he  calmly  prepared  for  death  and  bore 
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Umaelf  with  dignity.  He  was  beheaded  at 
Whitehall,  Jan.  30,  1649.  His  last  words  were: 
**I  must  tell  you  that  liberty  and  freedom  con- 
sist  in  bavins  oi  government  those  laws  by  which 
the  lives  and  the  goods  of  the  people  may  be 
most  their  own.  It  is  not  having  share  in  the 
government,  sirs;  that  is  nothing  pertaining  to 
them,"  a  sentiment  that  was  plagiarized  by  the 
cOTKmentB  of  Chartism  as  late  aa  1848. 

In  private  character  Charles  was  a  man  of 
cidtare,  kind,  of  irreproachable  life,  and  of  great 
physical  courage;  but  in  political  affairs  he  was 
unscrupulous  and  blindly  obstinate  in  his  belief 
in  the  "divine  right  of  kings."  In  reli^ous  affairs 
he  was  loyally  attached  to  the  national  church 
of  England  and  steadfastly  refused  to  assent  to 
the  abrogation  of  episcopa<7,  which  he  held  an 
essential  in  church  government.  By  Charles  U*s 
personal  edict  at  the  Restoration,  until  Its  can- 
cellation by  Parliament  In  1859,  January  30 
received  special  observances  in  the  Anglican 
church  as  "the  day  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Blessed  King  Charles  I."  After  his  death  ap- 
peared EUcon  BasUike:  The  Portraiture  of  kU 
Sacred  Majesty  in  hia  SoUtude  and  Sufferings, 
attributed  to  the  King,  but  written  by  Bishop 
Gauden,  who  in  1651  published  at  The  Hague 
BeliquiCB  Baora  Carolina,  The  Works  of  that 
Qreat  Uotmroh  amd  QUtrioua  Uertyr,  King 
Charles  I.  The  best  wm-ks  on  the  rdgn  are: 
Gardiner,  Biatory  of  England,  J60S-4S  { 10  Tols., 
London  and  New  York,  new  ed.  1883-84),  and 
his  CivU  War  (4  vols.,  London,  New  York,  and 
Bombay,  1804-97),  containing  full  citation  of 
the  original  sources ;  also  his  Puritan  ReooUttion 
(I^ndon,  1876) ;  Ranke,  History  of  England 
(trans,  by  C.  W.  Boase  and  G.  F.  Kitchin;  6 
vols.,  Oxford,  1876) ;  Trevelyan,  BngUutd  under 
the  Stuartt  (London,  1906) ;  Chancellw,  Charles 
I,  160&-t5  {Lcndon,  1886) ;  Harris,  Life  and 
Works  (London,  17S8) ;  Skelton,  Life  of  Charles 
I  (London,  1898);  Masson,  Life  of  Milton  (7 
vols.,  L(Hidon,  1873-94)  ;  Disraeli,  Commentaries 
on  the  Life  and  Beign  of  Charles  I  (5  vols., 
London,  1828-31).  Original  materials  are  con- 
tained in:  Letters  of  Charles  I  to  Henrietta 
Maria  (London,  1836) ;  Clarendon,  Great  Re- 
hellion  (6  vols.,  Oxford,  1888) ;  Whitelocke, 
Memorials  (4  Tols..  new  ed.,  Oxford,  1853); 
Gardiner,  Constitutional  Documents  (Oxford, 
1889 ) ;  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  edited  by 
Hamilton  (London,  1890-93). 

CHABLES  H  (1630-85).  Einff  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  from  1649  (reigned  from 
1660)  to  1685.  He  was  the  second,  but  eldest 
surviving,  son  of  Charles  I,  and  was  Prince  of 
Wales  from  his  biit^  He  was  bom  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  Lcmdon,  Hay  20,  1630,  and  bap- 
tized by  Bishq>  Laud  on  June  27,  Louis  XIII  of 
France  being  one  of  his  sponsors.  At  eight 
years  of  age  an  establishment  was  provided  for 
him  as  heir  apparent,  with  William  Cavendish, 
Earl  of  Newcastle,  as  governor,  and  Dr.  Brian 
Dnppa  as  tutor.  The  following  year  he  broke 
his  arm,  and  his  life  was  endangered  by  a  severe 
illness.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1641,  and  his  first  public  act  vas  to  cany  his 
ftither*B  letter  in  favor  of  Strafford  to  the  peers. 
He  held  a  nominal  command  in  the  early  cam- 
paigns of  the  Civil  War,  and  was  present  at 
Edgehill  in  1642,  where  he  narrowly  escaped 
capture.  Appointed  general  of  the  western 
forces,  he  parted  from  his  father  at  Oxford, 
March  4,  1645,  and  remained  in  safety  in  Somer- 
set, Dev<»i,  and  Cornwall;  after  Naseby,  he 
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i    escaped  by  way  of  Scilly  and  Jersey  and  joined 
his  mother  in  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  two 
■    years,  to  his  moral  disadvantage.    In  July,  1648, 
1    he  sailed  from  Helvoetsluis  with  a  small  fleet 
!    for  the  Thames,  where  be  took  several  prizes. 
I    He  issued  a  proclamation  of  conciliation  to  the 
»    Londoners   and   Scots,   and   returned   to  The 
I   Hague,  where  during  bis  father's  trial  be  did 
his  ubnost  to  save  him,  forwarding  a  blank 
'.   charter  with  hia  signature  attached  for  Parlia* 
;    ment  to  inscribe  its  own  terms  of  clemency. 
I    At  his  father's  death  be  assumed  the  title  of 
'    King  and  was  proclaimed  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
I    the  Channel  Islands,  and  one  or  two  places  in 
1    England.    After  vacillating  between  Holland, 
I    France,  and  Jersey,  with  the  intention  of  in- 
i   vading  Ireland,  he  returned  to  Holland,  and, 
t   embancing  at  Terb^den  for  Scotland,  lan^ 
in  Cnmiariy  Firth,  June  24,  1650,  despite  an 
attempt  to  intercept  him.    On  September  3  a 
Scottish  force  fighting  for  him  was  defeated  at 
I    Dunbar,  and  this  hastened  bis  coronation  at 
Scone,  Jan.  1,  1661,  after  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  father's  faults  and  various  declarations 
and  concessions  of  a  feeble  character.    He  sud- 
denly invaded  England  the  following  August 
I   with  10,000  men  and  was  proolaimedT  King  at 
Carlisle  and  other  places  aa  nis  advance.  <>om- 
well  hastened  to  meet  and  sarroond  him  and 
after  two  encounters  routed  his  army  at  Worces- 
ter, Sept.  3,  1651.    Charles  wfu  hunted  and  a 
price  was  put  upon  his  head,  but  after  biding 
at  Bbscobel   and   other  places,   through  the 
loyalty  of  friends  and  his  own  courage  and  ad- 
dress,  he  safely   embarked   at   Sh(»%ham  on 
October  16  and  landed  at  Fecamp,  Normandy, 
the  next  day.   Eight  years  of  impecunious  and 
pndigate  exile  were  variously  meat  in  France 
and  at  Cologne  and  Bruges,  until  not  long  after 
Cromwell's    death,   when,   the   country  being 
threatened  with  military  despotism,  the  popular 
wish  throughout  England  for  the  restoration  of 
royalty   wss   consummated   by  General  Monk 
(q.v.),  after  Charles's  conciliatory  Breda  dec- 
laration, and  he  was  proclaimed  King  at  West- 
minster, May  8,  1660.    He  landed  at  Dover 
on  the  26tb,  and  was  welcomed,  at  Whitehall, 
by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  on  May  29, 
1600,   after   an   enthusiastic   acclamation  by 
thousands  on  his  progress  through  London.  He 
was  crowned  on  April  23,  J661.    His  first  Parlia- 
ment, distinguished  by  abasement  and  insistence 
on  "royal  prert^tive,"  gave  him  an  untram- 
meled  course.    Clarendon,  his  dignified  com- 
panion in  exile,  was  appointed  chief  minister. 
Episec^cy  Was  restored,  and  fhigliah  and  Scotch 
Nonconformists  and  Presbyterians  subjected  to 
persecution.   He  extended  an  indemnifying  Act, 
dating  from  Jan.  1,  1637,  to  June  24,  1660,  to 
all  political  offenders,  excluding  the  r^icides, 
of  whom  13  were  executed,  while  the  bodies  of 
Cromwell  and  Ireton  were  hung  in  chains,  and 
the  remains  of  Blake,  Bradshaw,  and  others 
cast  out  of  Westminster  Abbey  into  potter's 
fields.    Extravagant,  and  alwim  in  want  of 
money,  Charles  gladly  assented  to  the  abolition 
of  the  feudal  ri^ts  of  knight  service,  wardship, 
and  purveyance  in  consideration  of  an  annuify 
of  £1,200,000,  which,  however,  was  never  fully 
paid.   On  May  20,  1662,  he  married  Catharine 
of  Braganza  for  her  large  dowry.   The  failure 
of  the  subsidies  to  produce  the  amount  agreed 
on  and  the  chronic  mismanagement  of  the  Eng- 
lish finances  brought  the  King  to  a  desperate 
need  of  money.   The  choice  faced  him  of  secu]> 
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ing  this  from  ParHament  or  else  of  sdling;  the 
control  of  England's  foreign  policy  to  the  highest 
bidder.  But  to  accept  the  first  alternative 
meant  to  become  the  slave  of  Parliament,  and, 
beneath  hin  easy-going  exterior,  Charles  cher- 
ished the  desire  to  recover  the  absolute  power 
that  had  been  lost  by  his  father  and  grand- 
father. On  the  other  band,  a  ready  purchaser  of 
the  foreign  polin  was  foond  in  Louts  XIV,  who 
desired  to  extmA  French  power  on  f^e  Continent 
and  needed  England's  aid,  or,  at  least,  England's 
neutrali^,  for  the  success  of  his  plans.  In 
return  for  French  subsidies  Charles  plunged 
England  into  a  war  with  Holland  in  1672, 
from  which  the  country  as  a  whole  had  little  to 
gain.  The  war,  however,  was  not  unpopular; 
commercial  rivalry  bad  already  brought  about 
two  wars  between  the  two  eountries,  the  last 
<me  havii^  occurred  in  the  early  years  of  the 
reign  (1666-67).  The  Dutdi  War  of  1672  did 
not  prove  a  success,  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
n^otiations  with  Franqe,  joined  with  Charles's 
efforts  towards  absolutism,  brought  him  into 
conflicts  with  his  Parliament,  which  lasted  nine 
years,  until  Charles,  aided  by  French  subsidies, 
was  able  to  dissolve  his  last  Parliament  U681). 
The  last  years  of  the  struggle  were  especially 
anUttered  on  aeoonnt  of  few  of  Roman  Cathol- 
Idsm,  towards  which  church  the  King  was 
suspected  to  have  leanings  and  to  which  bis 
brother  and  heir,  the  Duke  of  York,  confessedly 
belonged.  This  feeling  culminated  in  the 
Popish  Plot  (see  Oatbs),  which  resulted  in 
the  execution  of  many  innocent  victims.  From 
1681  to  his  death  Charles  ruled  as  an  absolute 
king.  An  attempt,  the  Rye  House  Plot  (q.v.), 
was  made  to  check  this,  but  failed,  and  Charles 
ruthlessly  struck  down  all  ^0  opposed  him. 
He  never  lost,  however,  the  favor  which  his 
easy  manners  had  won  from  the  pec^le,  and  at 
his  death,  Feb.  6,  1686,  he  was  sincerely 
mourned.  In  his  dying  hours  he  received  ab- 
solution from  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  altho^h 
he  had  not  previously  avowed  bis  attachment  to 
that  reli^on.  Undoubtedly  able,  Charles's  care- 
leesne&a  and  love  of  ease  prevented  him  from 
showing  the  ability  he  really  had.  To  have 
maintained  absolute  rule  in  England  for  tarn 
jvars,  and  that  within  a  half  century  from  the 
Great  Rebellion,  is  no  small  feat.  Totally  lack- 
ing in  moral  fibre  and  surrounded  by  men  like 
himself,  he  made  his  court  one  of  the  most  disso* 
lute  England  has  ever  known.  Yet  in  his  easy 
way  Charles  fostered  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
did  much  to  bring  to  England  tbe  best  results  of 
continental  learning. 

Bihliography.  The  best  general  aoeoonts  of 
the  reign  are  Macaulay,  History  of  England, 
(8th  ed.,  Londcm,  1852),  and  Ranke,  History  of 
England  (Eng.  trans.,  6  vols.,  Oxford,  1875). 
The  beat  bit^raphy  is  by  O.  Airy,  Charles  II 
(London,  1904).  For  the  social  side,  consult: 
Sydney,  Social  Life  in  England,  1660-1690  (Lon- 
don, 1892) ;  Pq>ys,  Diary,  ed.  Wheatley  (Lon- 
don, 1899) ;  Evelyn,  Diary  (new  ed.,  London, 
1854).  A  good  short  account  is  given  by 
Stephen  in  the  DiotiMary  of  Nati<mal  Biog- 
raphy, vol.  X  (New  York,  1887),  under  the  head- 
ing "Charles  II." 

CHABLES  I,  THE  Bald  (trans,  of  Fr. 
Charles  le  Chauve)  (823-877).  King  of  France 
from  843  to  877;  as  Roman  Emperor,  Charles 
II.  He  was  the  son  of  Louis  the  Pious  by  his 
second  wife,  Judith.  The  determination  of 
Judith  to  secure  a  kingdom  for  her  son  led  to 


repeated  wars  between  the  stms  of  Louis,  until, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Verdun,  in  843,  Charles  re- 
ceived the  western  portion  of  the  Empire,  which 
from  this  time  may  be  called  the  Kingdom  of 
France,  or,  more  strictly,  the  West-Frankish 
Kingdom.  The  government  of  Charles  was 
weak;  the  great  nobles  were  rapidly  becoming 
indipendent;  the  Northmen  pillaged  l^e  country, 
almost  without  resistance  on  the  part  of  Charles, 
who  bribed  them  to  depart.  Yet  on  the  deatii  of 
the  Emperor  Louis  11,  in  876,  Charles  received 
the  Imperial  crown  through  tbe  favor  of  the 
Pope.  Consult  Ddmmler,  Qeschichte  dea  oat- 
frankiachen  Reichea  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1887-88). 

CHARLES  TL,  the  Fat  (trans,  of  Fr. 
Charles  le  Oroa,  Qer.  Karl  der  Dioke)  (832-888). 
King  of  France  after  885;  as  Roman  Emperor, 
Charles  III.  He  was  the  third  scm  of  Louis  the 
German  (q.v.).  At  his  father's  death,  in  876, 
he  became  King  of  only  a  portion  of  Germany} 
but  in  882,  after  tbe  death  of  his  two  brothers, 
he  became  King  of  Germany;  within  eight  years 
seven  kings  of  the  Carolingian  line  met  with 
untimely  deaths,  and  only  one  left  a  legitimate 
heir.  In  886  the  only  two  representatives  of 
tbe  male  line  were  Charles  and  a  boy  five  years 
old,  afterward  Charles  tbe  Simple  of  France. 
Consequently,  Charles  was  recognized  as  King, 
and  ruled  over  almost  all  the  lands  which  had 
formed  the  Empire  of  Charles  the  Great.  He 
had  been  crowned  Emperor  of  the  Romans  in  881. 
He  was  a  weak  and  cowardly  ruler.  When  the 
Northmen  besi^ed  Paris,  he  made  no  resistance, 
but  bribed  them  to  leave  the  capital  and  allowed 
them  to  plunder  elsewhere.  His  subjects  re- 
volted. He  was  deposed  in  887  and  died  in 
January,  888.  CoMult  DOmmler,  CheaoMchte 
dea  oatfrSnkiat^m  Beioh«9t  toI*  iii  (Leipug, 
1888). 

CHABXE8  HI,  THE  SiUFLB  (trans,  of  Fr. 
Gharlea  le  Simple,  or  le  Sot)  (879-929).  King 
of  France  from  893  to  929.  He  was  the  posthu- 
mous son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer.  At  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Fat,  Eudes,  Count  of  Paris,  was 
chosen  King  of  France;  but  many  of  tbe  Franks 
were  still  faithful  to  the  Carolingian  dynasty 
and  rallied  about  Charles.  In  8^  he  assumed 
the  crown  and  after  three  years  of  fighting 
forced  Eudes  to  promise  him  the  succession  to 
the  kingdom.  Conseqnentl^,  on  the  death  of 
Eudes,  In  898,  he  was  generally  recognized  as 
Kiiu;>  He  has  usually  been  rc^rded  as  a 
Weak  ruler,  but  his  reign  was  marked  by  two 
events  of  great  importance,  for  both  of  which 
he  was  responsible.  Of  these  the  more  important 
was  the  cessi(m  of  the  future  Normandy  to  the 
Northmen.  The  other  event  was  the  conquest 
of  LorraittSi  a  kingdom  which  he  preferred  to 
France  and  in  which  he  remained  as  much  as 
possible.  In  922  his  subjects  revolted.  Charles 
at  flrst  defeated  them,  but  by  treachery  in  923 
he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  died  in  captivity 
in  929.  Consult  Eckel,  Charles  Ze  dimple 
(Paris,  1899). 

CHABLES  IV,  THE  Fair  (trans,  of  Fr. 
Charles  le  Bel)  (1294-1328).  King  of  France 
from  1822  to  1S28,  and  the  but  of  the  Cuietian 
line.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Philip  IV 
the  Fair  and  succeeded  his  brother,  Philip  V. 
His  policy  was  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the 
royal  power.  This  he  did  by  repressing  unruly 
nobles,  increasing  the  royal  revenue,  and  adding 
cities,  such  as  those  of  the  Agenais,  which  he 
took  from  the  English,  to  the  royal  domains. 
He  introduced  some  changes  in  the  coinage. 
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vMcIi  still  further  a^ravated  the  debasement 

begun  under  Philip  the  Fair.  Consult  Laviese, 
Bistoire  de  France,  vol.  iii  (Paris,  1901). 

CHABLES  V,  THE  Wise  (trans,  of  Fr. 
Charlea  le  Bage)  (1337-80).  King  of  France 
from  1364  to  1380.  He  was  the  son  of  King 
John  II  the  Giood,  and  on  his  father's  being 
made  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers  {Sept.  19,  1356)  he  assumed  the 
regency.  The  most  significant  event  of  his  rule 
was  the  vigorous  effort  of  the  peasants,  aided  by 
a  part  of  the  bourgeoisie  (see  Mabcel,  Etiekne), 
to  deliver  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  nobles 
and  the  court,  which  resulted  in  the  popular 
uprising  called  the  Jacquerie.  Upon  the  death 
of  bis  father,  in  1364,  Charles  ascended  the 
throne.  By  his  cautious  policy  be  succeeded  in 
introducing  m'der  in  the  kingdom  and  in  re- 
establishing the  power  of  the  crown,  which  had 
been  much  shaken.  War  with  England  raged 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  with  results  highly 
ftiTorable  to  Charles,  who  stripped  his  enemies 
of  all  their  conquests  in  France  except  a  few 
fortified  places.  He  died  Sept.  1 6,  1 380. 
Charles  was  a  generous  patron  of  literature  and 
the  arts.  He  founded  the  Bibliothftque  Royale 
and  increased  the  privities  of  the  university. 
He  rid  himself  of  the  so-called  "grand  com- 
panies," bands  of  mercoiaries  who  were  terror- 
izing nmny  parts  of  the  country,  by  employing 
them  in  wars  outside  of  France.  (See  Du 
Gubscuit.)  He  built  the  Bastille  to  keep  the 
turbulent  citizens  of  Paris  in  order.  See 
Delacheval.  Biatoire  de  Charles  V  (Paris,  1908). 

CHABLES  VI  (1368-1422).  King  of  France 
from  1380  to  1422.  He  was  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Charles  V  and  less  than  12  years  of 
age  at  his  father's  death.  For  several  years 
he  wu  under  the  guardianship  of  four  uncles, 
me  of  whom  (the  Duke  of  Anjou)  acted  as 
regent.  Their  ambitions  led  to  civil  war.  In 
1388  Charles  took  the  government  into  his  own 
hands  and  ruled  well  for  some  years,  till  he 
became  insane.  A  r^ent  was  appointed,  and 
party  strife  broke  out  again.  The  two  great 
parties  into  which  the  nation  was  divided  were 
those  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  Each  party  at 
different  times  called  in  the  English  to  its  aid. 
Heniy  V  ixxk  advantage  of  the  civil  ctmfliet 
and  at  the  battle  of  Agineourt,  in  1416,  won  a 
victory  which  left  France  almost  helpless.  Mur- 
ders, massacres,  and  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war 
devastated  France  until,  in  1420,  a  peace  was 
made  at  Troyes,  by  which  Charles  VI  disin- 
herited his  son  and  accepted  Henry  V  as  his 
successor.  He  died  Oct.  21,  1422,  leaving  most 
of  France  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  See 
Agxiccoubt;  Abtkveldb,  Philip  tan;  France. 
GraiBult  Lavisse,  Hiatoire  de  Frtmoe,  vol.  iv 
(Paris,  1902). 

CHABLBS  VU  (1403-61).  King  of  France 
from  1422  to  1461.  He  was  the  fifth  son  and  the 
successor  of  Charles  VI  and  was  born  on  Feb. 
22,  1403.  When  his  father  died,  Charles  had 
little  prospect  of  ruling  France.  Paris  and  al- 
most all  the  north  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  who  proclaimed  as  King  Henry  VI  of 
England,  who  was  then  18  months  old,  and  made 
the  Dnke  of  Bedford  r^ient.  For  the  first  six 
years  Charles  showed  little  energy  and  was 
compelled  by  the  English  to  evacuate  Cham- 
pagne and  Maine.  In  1427  the  French  forces 
obtained  their  first  success,  when  the  English 
failed  in  their  siege  of  Montargis-,  but  in  Oc- 
tober, 1428,  the  latter  invested  Orleans,  which 


was  the  most  important  city  held  by  the  party 
of  Charles,  and  on  Feb.  12,  1429,  the  French 
met  with  a  disastrous  defeat  at  Harengs.  At 
this  critical  moment  Joan  of  Arc  came  to  the 
King's  aid,  and  the  si»e  of  OrUans  was  raised 
on  May  8,  1429.  Charles  was  consecrated  King 
at  Rheims,  July  17,  1429.  The  English  gradually 
lost  their  possessions  in  France,  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  their  ally,  went  over  to  Charles.  The 
latter  entered  Pans  in  1436,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  the  English  lost  all  their  J^-enoh 
possessions  except  Calais.  The  last  battle,  a 
disastrous  defeat  for  the  English,  was  at  Cas- 
tillon,  July  17,  1453.  After  he  was  established 
on  the  throne  Charles  devoted  himself  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  government,  to  the  reform 
of  the  finances,  and  to  the  formation  of  a  pow- 
erful and  well-disciplined  army.  He  strove  by 
every  means  to  increase  his  own  power,  but  hfs 
govemm^t  was  not  despotic,  and  France  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  tne  terrible  calamities  at 
tlie  long  war.  Charles  encouraged  commerce  and 
literature  and  had  the  prosperity  of  his  sub- 
jects at  heart;  but  he  was  timid  and  irresolute, 
afraid  of  plots  against  himself,  and  almost  con- 
tinuously under  the  control  of  some  woman. 
He  made  no  effort  to  save  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
from  her  fate.  For  many  years  he  yielded  in 
almost  evenrthing  to  the  wishes  of  his  mistress, 
Agnes  Sorei,  who,  however,  ercrcised  a  beneficent 
influence  over  him.  See  Aqnes  Sobsl.  Consult 
Lavisse,  Biatoire  de  France,  vol.  iv  (Paris,  1002). 

CHABLES  Vm  ( 1470-98) .  King  of  France 
from  1483  to  1498.  He  was  born  at  Amboise 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Louis  XI,  in  1483.  For  some  time 
the  government  was  carried  on  under  the  re- 
gency of  his  sister,  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  who  dis- 
played fine  political  statesmanship  in  defending 
the  rights  of  the  crown  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  States-General,  in  the  repression 
of  the  feudal  princes,  and  in  the  annexation  to 
France  of  Brittany  throu^^  the  marriage  of  its 
Duchess,  Anne,  to  the  young  King.  When 
Charles  attaineid  his  twenty-first  year  he  took 
the  royal  power  into  his  own  hands.  He  was 
a  high-spirited,  generous  youth  and  a  good  king; 
butliis  fame  rasts  less  on  his  rule  in  France 
than  on  the  part  he  played  in  the  history  of 
Italy.  Solicited  in  1494  by  Ludovico  il  Moro. 
Duke  of  Milan,  to  help  him  against  Alfonso  of 
Naples,  Charles  revived  the  ancient  claims  of 
the  house  of  Anjou  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
and  achieved  its  conquest  the  following  year. 
Ttie  Italian  princes  were  alarmed  at  his 
success,  and  the  League  of  Venice  was  formed 
against  him,  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  Maxi- 
milian I,  Ferdinand  at  Aragon,  Venice,  and 
Milan.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bar  his  exit 
from  Italy;  but  at  Fomovo,  near  Piac^iza, 
Charles  broke  through  a  powerful  army  and 
safely  effected  his  retreat.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  was  deterred  by  his  councilors 
from  resuming  his  warlike  designs  on  Italy. 
Charles's  incursion  into  that  country  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  peninsula.  Left  to 
Itself,  Italy  might  have  attained  national  unify, 
as  Spain  did,  or  France.  With  the  incoming  of 
Charles  began  the  intrusion  of  the  northern 
nations  into  Italian  affairs,  and  that  play  of 
policy  which  went  on  for  400  years  in  the  dis- 
tracted country  and  did  not  end  till  the  last 
foreigner  (the  French  at  Rome)  departed  from 
Italian  soil  in  1870.  Consult:  Memoirs  of 
Philip  de  Comings  (trans.,  London,  18S5) ;  Dela- 
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borde,  CharUa  Till  en  Italie  (Paris,  1884); 
S^gur,  Hiatoire  de  Oharlet  VIII  (ParU,  1884) ; 
Laviase,  HUtoire  dt  France,  toL  t,  part  i  (Paris, 
1903). 

CHABLBS  IZ  (1660-74).  King  of  France 
from  1660  to  1574.  He  was  bom  at  Saint-Gier- 
main-en-XAye,  June  27,  1S60.  Charles  succeeded 
his  elder  broiher,  Francis  II,  at  the  age  of  10, 
under  the  r^jeney  of  his  mother,  Catharine  de^ 
Medici.  He  was  declared  of  age  three  years 
later,  but  his  mother  continued  to  rule  in  his 
name,  though  he  bore  the  responsibility  for  her 
violent  deeds.  Intrigues  and  civil  wars  marked 
the  whole  course  of  his  unhappy  reign.  The  Hu- 
jnienots  were  driven  to  take  up  arms  in  1562. 
The  barbarities  and  excesses  practiced  both  by 
the  followers  of  Oofse  and  by  the  partisans  ot 
Condd  (outrages  in  which  Catholics  and  Hugae< 
nota  were  alike  involved)  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  characterize  this  reign  as  one  of  the 
most  miserable  in  French  hietory.  But  the  dia- 
bolical Maraacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  was 
deliberately  planned  and  executed  by  Catharine 
solely  for  iralitical  purposes,  eclipsed  all  the 
other  brutalities  of  the  epoch.  Charles's  char- 
acter is  BMnewhat  of  an  enigma:  well-meaning, 
but  passionate  and  fundamentally  weak,  he  never 
ranancipated  himself  from  the  guidance  of  his 
mother,  who  involved  him  in  his  worst  mistakes. 
He  died  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Vincennes,  May  30, 
1674.  Consult  Mirimie,  Ohronique  du  rigne  de 
Oharleg  IX  (Paris,  1889). 

CKABLES  X  (1757-1836).  King  of  France 
from  1824  to  1830,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  elder 
line  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  He  was  born  in 
Versailles,  Oct.  9,  1767.  He  waa  the  younger 
brother  of  Louis  XVI  and  Louis  XVIII,  bore  the 
title  of  Count  of  Artois,  and  in  1773  married  the 
Princess  Maria  Theresa  of  Savoy.  After  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  in  1789  he  became  the 
leader  of  the  4migr£8.  In  1796  he  sailed  with  an 
English  expedition  to  Brittany  to  arouse  the 
French  Royalists  against  the  Revolutionary  gov- 
ernment. Although  the  Vradians  were  ready  to 
rally  ground  hia  standard  in  great  force,  his 
courage  failed,  and  he  returned  to  England, 
abandoning  his  deluded  supporters  in  France  to 
their  fate.  With  the  Restoration  he  reappeared 
in  France  and  ttecame  the  head  of  the  bigoted 
ultra-Royalist  faction.  (See  Chahbbb  Intbou- 
TABI.B.)  In  the  circle  of  Jesuits,  priests,  and 
nobles  of  the  old  school  that  surrounded  him 
orifpnated  most  of  those  extreme  measures 
luainst  which  the  better-minded  Louis  XVIII  in- 
effectually protested  at  times.  The  death  of  Louis, 
Sept.  16,  1824,  brought  Charles  to  the  throne. 
He  took  the  oath  of  adherence  to  the  char- 
ter, but  soon  displayed  his  intention  of  restoring 
the  absolutism  of  the  old  French  monarchy. 
Popular  discontent  rapidly  increased  during  the 
succeedinff  five  years.  The  Kir^  sought  in  vain 
to  allay  it  by  embarking  the  nation  in  a  mili- 
tai^  enterprise,  the  expedition  against  Algiers, 
undertaken  in  1830.  In  March,  1830,  Charles 
adjourned  the  chambers  on  account  of  an  ad- 
dress of  remonstrance  in  reply  to  a  royal  speech. 
In  Maj  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  dissolved 
uid  new  elections  were  ordered.  The  deputies 
who  signed  the  address  were  reelected.  On  July 
25  the  celebrated  ordinances  were  signed  putting 
an  end  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  already 
largely  curtailed,  decreeing  a  new  mode  of  elec- 
tion, and  dissolving  the  recently  elected  cham- 
beor.  The  people  of  Paris  took  up  arms,  and 
the  revolution  of  July  27-29  overthrew  the  Bour- 


bon monarchs.  As  a  last  resource  Charles  abdi* 
cated  the  throne,  Aug.  2,  1830,  in  favor  of  his 
grandson,  Henry,  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  It  was 
too  late,  however,  as  the  revolution  was  accom- 
plished, and  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
was  chosen  King  of  the  French.  Charles  made 
his  escape  to  England,  resided  for  some  time  at 
Holyrocn  and  afterward  at  Prague.  He  took  no 
part  in  the  political  intrupies  and  att^pta  of 
the  Duchess  of  Berry.  &  died  of  cholera  at 
Q6TZ,  Nov.  6,  1836.  Charles  X  waa  a  charactw- 
istic  example  of  that  type  of  Bourbons  who 
"never  learn  anything  and  never  forget  any- 
thing." 

CHARLES  m  (1346-86).  King  of  Naples 
from  1381  to  1386,  also  known  as  Charles  of  Du- 
razzo  and  Charles  II  of  Hungary.  Hie  father, 
Louis  of  Durazzc^  Count  of  Gravina,  died  in 
prison,  having  rebelled  against  Joanna  I  of 
Naples.  The  Queen  adopted  Charles,  but  after- 
ward abandoned  him  in  favor  of  Louis  I  of 
Anjou.  Charles  descended  into  Italy,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Pope  Urban  VI,  and  seized  the  crown 
of  Naples  (1381),  causing  Joanna  to  be  stran- 
gled in  prison  (1382).  Louis  of  Anjou  con- 
tested the  throne,  and  Charles  had  to  wage  war 
with  faia  riv^  who  died  in  1384.  He  was  in- 
vited to  accept  the  crown  of  Hungary  by  a  parly 
dissatisfled  with  the  rule  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  daughter  and  waa  crowned  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1385;  but  soon  a  revolt  was  incited 
against  the  Italians,  and  Charles  was  poisoned 
in  prison.  Consult  Sayous,  Hiatoire  g6n^ale 
des  Hongroia  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1900). 

CHABX.ES  n  (1332-87).  King  of  Navane, 
known  as  The  Bad.  He  ma  the  son  of  Philip 
of  Evreuz  and  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  the 
French  King,  Louis  X.  He  became  King  of 
Navarre  in  1349  on  the  deatii  of  his  mother  and 
in  1352  married  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  John  II 
of  France.  Between  the  two  rulers  an  implacable 
tiatred  prevailed,  resulting  in  great  misiortimes 
to  France.  In  1354  war  brtuce  out,  as  King 
John  had  not  given  Charles  Angoul£me,  which 
had  been  promised  as  a  part  of  his  bride's  dowry, 
and  in  revenge  Charles  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  English  and  made  preparations  for  the  In- 
vasion of  France.  The  two  kings,  however,  be- 
came reconciled;  Charles's  territories  were  re- 
stored to  him,  and  in  1356  he  was  ostensibly 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  King,  but 
in  reality  plotting  with  the  nobles  against  him. 
As  a  result,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  was 
not  freed  until  November,  1357.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  in  Paris,  at  peace  with  the  Dauphin, 
and  mjoying  great  popularity  with  the  bour- 
geoisie. As  a  champion  of  the  people,  he  sided 
with  Etienne  Marcel  in  the  revolt  of  Paris 
against  the  royal  authority,  and  in  June,  1358, 
was  made  capte.in  general  of  the  city.  His  per- 
fidiousness  and  cruelty  in  repressing  the  Jacque- 
rie destroyed  his  popularity,  and  after  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  the  Dauphin  and  the 
English  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  latter, 
which  lasted  until  the  Treaty  of  Br^igny  in 
1360.  After  1362  his  importance  in  French 
politics  waned,  but  he  found  sufficient  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  talent  for  duplicity  in  the 
complicated  politics  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 
In  1378  Charles  V  of  Prance  deprived  him  of 
his  possessions  in  that  country,  while  a  Caetil- 
iau  army  invaded  Navarre.  With  the  aid  of  the 
English,  however,  he  succeeded  in  warding  off 
the  danger.  He  died  on  Jan.  1,  1387.  Charloi 
was  possessed  of  great  political  genius  and  fine 
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oratorical  gifts;  but  he  was  mercenary,  cruel, 
and  perfectly  unscrupulous  in  the  attainment  of 
his  ends.  He  was  twice  accused  of  attempting  to 
poison  the  French  King,  not  without  sufficient 
evidence.  Consult  Lavisse,  Bittoin  de  Franeet 
voL  iv  (Paris,  1902),  and  Meyer,  Charles  II, 
rot  de  Navarre  {Paris,  1898). 

0HABLE8  I  (1863-1908).  King  of  Portugal 
after  1889.  The  son  of  Luiz  I  and  Marfa  Pfa, 
the  dan^ter  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II  of  Italy,  he 
was  bom  Sept.  28,  1863.  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  Oct.  19,  1889.  He  married,  in  1886, 
Marie  Am^lie  of  Orltens,  the  daughter  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris.  Of  this  union  came  two  sons, 
Luiz  Philippe,  Duke  of  Braganza,  bom  March 
21.  1887,  and  Manoel.  bom  Nov.  15,  1889.  His 
reign  has  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  strong  radical 
pai^  in  Portugal,  traceable  in  great  measure 
to  the  financial  difficulties  mider  which  the  coun- 
try labored  during  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  intemational  affairs  the  po- 
litical status  of  Portugal  has  been  enhanced  by 
the  growth  of  European  colonization  in  Africa. 
He  and  his  eldest  son  were  assassinated  Feb. 
1,  1908. 

OHABT.TIB  I  (1830-  ).  King  of  Ru- 
mania. He  was  bom  April  20,  1839,  the  second 
son  of  Prince  Karl  Anton  of  Hohenzollem-Sig- 
maringen.  He  served  in  the  Prussian  army  and 
after  the  dethronement  of  Alexander  John 
(Cuza)  was  elected  Prince  of  Rumania,  April 
20,  1866,  and  arrived  in  the  capital,  Bucharest, 
in  May.  The  country  was  in  a  wretched  condi- 
tion»  the  prey  of  rival  factions  and  foreign  in- 
trigues. The  new  Mnee  showed  tact  and  states* 
manship  in  the  work  of  reorganization.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  in  1877, 
the  Bumanian  army  was  mobilized,  an  alliance 
was  conchided  with  Russia,  and  Prince  Charles 
took  command  in  person.  The  army  was  kept 
in  Rumanian  territory  for  some  weeks,  after 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  because  of  Aus- 
trian Jealon^y  of  miUta^  aictivity  an  the  part 
of  her  Balkan  neiriibors.  Prince  Charles  took 
the  field  with  his  Rumanians,  however,  when  an 
attack  on  Plevna  had  been  opened,  and  rendered 
valuable  asustance  in  the  hardest  fighting  of 
the  war.  A  few  weeks  after  the  beginning  of 
the  war  Rumania  declared  her  independence 
(May  21).  In  1881  Rumania  assumed  the  title 
of  Kingdom,  and  on  May  22  Charles  was  crowned 
as  King  at  Bucharest.  Under  him  the  internal 
development  of  the  country  has  gone  actively 
forward,  education  has  advanced,  and  a  safe 
course  has  been  steered  in  the  difficult  politics 
of  southeastern  Europe.  Charles  married  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  von  wied  (known  by  her  pea 
name  "Carmen  Sylva"),  Nov.  16,  1869.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  only  child  of  this  union  the 
succession  was  settled  upon  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Hohenzollem-Sigmarittgen,  a  nephew  of  the 
King,  in  1889.  The  Crown  Prince  has  two  chil- 
dren. During  the  recent  war  of  the  Balkan 
atatea  Rumania  held  aloof  and  now  occupies 
the  position  of  policeman  to  keep  peace  among 
ttie  petty  states.  This  has  enabled  King  Charles 
to  carry  on  without  intenruption  the  work  of 
making  of  Rumania  a  civilized  state.  He  is 
greatly  beloved  among  the  peasantiT,  but  the 
Undowning  Boyarda  are  opposed  to  nim  on  ac< 
count  of  liis  agrarian-reform  views.  Consult 
Whitman,  RmMmaoencea  of  the  King  of  Ru- 
mania (Lmidon,  1899). 

OEtABLnS  I.  King  of  Spain.  See  Chables 
V,  Hoty  Roman  Emperor. 


CTTAKT.ES  n  (1661-1700).  King  of  Spain 
from  1665  to  1700.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip 
IV  and  was  but  four  ^ears  old  when  his  father 
died,  the  regency  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Queen  mother,  Maria  Anna  of  Austria.  During 
her  rale  Spain  was  much  weakened  by  an  un- 
successful war  with  France  and  by  the  loss  of 
Sicily.  In  1675  Charles  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, taking  for  his  chief  adviser  that  brilliant 
and  popular  national  hero,  the  second  Don  Juan 
of  Austria,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  late  King 
by  bis  mistress,  the  renowned  actress  Marfa 
Calder6n,  known  as  La  Calderona.  By  marry- 
ing Louise  of  Orl^ns,  a  niece  of  Louis  XIV, 
Charles  maintained  harmony  with  France  for 
several  ^ears.  After  her  death  Charles  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I,  Maria 
Ana  of  Kewbui^.  He  joined  the  Grand  Alliance 
in  the  war  against  Louis  XIV,  which  was  con- 
cluded by  the  Peace  of  Ryawick  ( 1697 ) .  Charles 
was  childless  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  appoint 
as  his  successor  Philip  of  Anjou,  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.  On  his  death,  Nov.  1,  1700,  the 
claim  of  Philip  of  Anjou  was  contested  and  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  ensued.  See 
Sdccbssion  Wabs;  Chabus  VI;  Louis  XTV. 
Consult:  Marquis  de  Villars,  MSmoires  de  la 
Cour  d'Eapagne  sous  la  {aicirigne  de  Charles  II, 
161^2  (ed.  by  William  Stirling,  London, 
1861) }  Marquis  de  Villars,  MSmoires  de  la  Cour 
d'Eapagne  de  1619  d  1681,  puhlUs  et  anuMtia  par 
M.  A.  MoreUFatro,  et  prSoidis  d'une  Introduc- 
tion par  M.  he  Marguia  de  Vog&4  (Paris, 
1893) ;  the  Letters  of  the  Marquise  de  Villars 
(Paris,  1868);  Hume,  The  Spanish  People 
(London,  1901). 

CHABLES  m  (1716-88).  King  of  Spain 
from  1769  to  1788.  He  was  the  first  eon  of 
the  second  marriage  of  Philip  V  and  great- 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV  of  France.  Parma  and 
Piacenza  were  obtained  for  him  when  he  was 
only  16,  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  his  mother, 
Elizabeth  Famese.  In  1734  he  invaded  the  Two 
Sicilies,  then  belonging  to  Austria,  and  com- 
pleted their  eonqu^  in  1735,  when  he  was 
crowned  King  as  Charles  III,  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI  being  forced  to  recognize  his  title 
in  the  treaties  of  Vienna  (1736,  1738).  On  the 
death  of  his  half  brother,  Ferdinand  VI,  in 
1759,  Charles  succeeded  to  the  Spanish  throne. 
He  was  a  man  of  no  great  abili^  (so  foreign 
ministers  who  had  to  deal  with  him  agreed), 
and  his  foreign  policy  was  disastrous;  but  he 
had  liberal  ideas  and  effected  many  reforms, 
especialfy  in  internal  affairs  and  in  financial 
administration.  The  Jesuits  were  banished  in 
1767,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  brin^  the  In- 
quisition under  the  control  of  the  civil  power. 
This  effort  was  so  nearly  successful  that,  al- 
though the  Inquisition  was  not  abolished,  it 
was  rendered  nearly  innocuous.  The  power  of 
the  church  in  civil  affidrs  was  greatly  restricted, 
and  the  number  of  idle  clergy,  especially  the 
number  of  monastic  orders,  was  considerably 
reduced.  Charles  endeavored  to  put  a  stop  to 
brigandage  and  to  Algerine  piracy,  and  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  development  of  commerce 
and  the  arts  and  sciences,  doing  away  with 
much  antiquated  legislation  that  was  a  hin- 
drance thereto.  He  was  an  ally  of  France  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  in  1763  was  com- 

Eelled  to  cede  Florida  to  England,  Louisiana 
eing  made  over  to  Spain  by  France.  At  the 
close  of  the  American  War  of  Independence 
Florida  was  restored  to  Spain.  Unsuccessful 
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attempts  were  made  in  1781  and  1782  to  take 
Gibraltar  from  the  English.  Charles  died  in 
Madrid,  Dec.  14,  1788.  Although  he  had  done 
mu^  to  restrict  the  power  of  the  church,  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  orders,  he  waa  personallT 
a  ceakniB,  practicing  Roman  Catholic  and  tried 
eamestljr  to  persuade  the  Pope  to  proclaim  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  as  neces- 
sary to  salvation.  Consult:  CoUetta,  History 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  nS^-1825,  trans,  by 
Homer  (Edinburgh,  1858) ;  Ferrer  del  Rfo, 
Bistoria  del  Reinado  de  Carlos  III  en  Esparia 
(4  voIb^  Madrid,  1856) ;  Armstrong,  Elizabeth 
Famese  (Lond(m,  1892);  Danvila  y  Collado, 
"Beinado  de  Carlos  III."  6  toIs.,  in  the  Historic 
general  de  Esparia  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la 
HiStoria,  published  under  the  direction  of  Cftno- 
Tas  del  Castillo  (Madrid,  1892) ;  Conde  de 
Feman-NOQez,  "Vida  de  Carlos  III,"  annotated 
ed.  in  2  vols,  by  A.  Morel-Fatio  and  A.  Paz  y 
Metia,  vols,  ziv  and  xv  of  the  lAbros  de  Antailo 
(Madrid,  1898) ;  F.  Rousseau,  Rigne  de  Charles 
III  tPEspagne  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1907). 

GHABLES  17  (1748-1819).  King  of  Spain 
from  1788  to  1808.  He  was  the  second  son  and 
successor  of  Charles  III  and  was  bom  in  Naples, 
Nov.  12,  1748.  When  very  young,  Charles  mar- 
ried his  first  cousin,  Maria  Luisa  of  Parma,  who 
soon  acquired  great  influence  over  him,  despito 
her  coarseness  and  immorality.  In  fact,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  he  never  realized  her  true 
character  nor  the  undignified  position  in  which 
she  placed  him.  The  government  was  conducted 
chiefly  by  Qoivy  (q.v.},  a  handsome  bat  disso- 
hite  gaardsman  and  a  favorite  of  the  Queen, 
who  waa  made  Duke  of  Alcudia  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Peace  with  the  French  Re- 
public was  concluded  in  1795  after  a  disastrous 
war,  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  Codoy.  Soon 
after  this  peace  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance was  made  with  France,  and  Spain  speedily 
became  involved  in  war  witii  Forti^l  and  also 
with  England,  the  main  event  of  whidi  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  by  Nelson  at 
Trafalgar  in  1806.  In  1807  Charles  made  a 
secret  treaty  with  Napoleon  accordi^  to  which 
Portugal  was  to  be  seized  by  the  French  and 
Spani^,  and  the  greater  part  to  be  divided  be- 
tween  Qodoy  and  <£e  Infanta  Maria  Luisa,  Queen 
of  Etruria,  while  Charles  was  to  assume  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  America;  at  the  same  time 
18,000  Spanish  troops  were  to  he  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  the  French  in  Denmark.  Mean- 
while Napoleon  was  intriguing  with  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, the  heir  to  the  throne.  On  March  19, 
1808,  Charles,  alarmed  by  disturbances  in  Ma- 
drid, abdicated  in  Ferdinand's  favor.  He  de- 
clared immediately  that  this  act  was  not  volun- 
tary. In  a  meeting  with  Napoleon  at  Bayonne, 
Charles  surrendered  the  crown  on  May  6,  1808, 
to  the  French  Emperor,  who  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion of  6,000,000  francs  and  the  castle  and 
grounds  of  Chambord.  He  died  Jan.  20,  1819, 
in  Rome.  See  Qodot;  Spain.  Consult  also  Oen. 
GOmez  de  Arteche,  "Historia  del  Reinado  de 
Carlos  rv,"  3  vols.,  in  the  Historia  General  de 
EspaHa  de  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia 
(Madrid,  1892  et  seq.). 

CHARLES  IX  ( 1660-161 1 ) .  King  of  Sweden 
frmn  1604  to  1611.  He  was  tiw  third  son  of 
GnstavuB  Vasa  and  in  1660  became  Doke  of 
SOdermanland.  In  1692  he  became  r^ent  of  the 
kiiudom  after  the  death  of  his  broUier,  John, 
and  as  such  favored  the  introduction  of  the  Re- 
formed religion  into  Sweden.  In  1593  he  secured 


the  adoption  of  the  Augsburg  creed  as  the  basis 
of  the  national  religion,  and  he  confirmed  the 
position  of  Protestantism  by  his  victory  at 
Staongebro  in  1598  over  his  nophew,  Sigismund 
of  Pound,  who  vras  rightful  King  of  Sweden, 
but  who,  as  a  decided  partisan  ot  Catholicism, 
was  objectionable  to  the  mass  of  the  pe<^le. 
After  many  attempto  at  compromise,  Sigismund 
was  formally  deposed  in  1599  and  Charles  waa 
ofi'ered  the  royal  title.  At  first  he  merely  ac- 
cepted the  regency,  but  in  1604  he  yielded  to 
the  popular  demand  and  was  crowned  King  of 
Sweden.  He  engaged  in  wars  with  Poland,  Rus- 
sia, and^  Denmark,  but  his  people  did  not  shue 
his  ambitions  and  denied  him  the  support  be  de- 
sired. Charles  founded  the  University  of  Goth- 
enburg and  made  a  new  code  of  laws.  He  wroto 
a  rhymed  chronicle  of  the  war  with  Poland. 

GHABLES  Z  anSTAVTTS  (1622-60).  King 
of  Sweden  from  1654  to  1660.  He  was  bom  at 
NykSping,  Nov.  8,  1622,  the  son  of  Catharine, 
eldest  sister  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  of  John 
Casimir,  Count  Palatine  of  Zweibrftcken  (Deux 
Ponts).  After  studying  at  ihe  Univeruty  of 
Upsala,  be  traveled  through  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  and  joined  the  army  of  Tor- 
stenson  (q.v.)  in  1642.  He  fought  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Jankau  and  Leipzig,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  the  representative  of 
Queen  Christina  at  the  conference  held  subse- 

auent  to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  On  the  ab- 
ication  et  OhriBtina  he  succeeded,  June  16, 
1654,  to  the  throne  of  a  kingdom  in  an  almost 
bankrupt  condition.  In  16N  Charles  invaded 
Poland,  whose  King,  John  Casimir,  indulged  in 
pretensions  to  the  Swedish  crown,  compelled  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  Frederick  William,  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  him,  defeated  the 
Polish  army  in  a  great  battle  at  Warsaw  (July 
28-30,  1656),  and  overran  the  country,  but  re- 
tired when  Russia  and  Austria  prepared  to  as- 
sist the  Poles,  while  the  King  of  Denmark  in- 
vaded the  Swedish  territories  in  Qennany.  He 
attacked  Denmark  in  1658  and  secured  for 
Sweden  the  provinces  of  Scania,  Halland,  and 
Blekinge  by  the  Treaty  of  Roeskilde.  Renewing 
the  war  in  the  same  year,  Charles  laid  siege  to 
Copenhagen.  The  Dutoh  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Danes  and  defeated  the  Swedish  fieet,  and 
in  1659  Charles  had  to  abandon  the  siege.  At 
the  same  time  his  forces  were  defeated  in  Pom- 
erania  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  had 
turned  against  him.-  He  succeeded  in  holding 
his  own,  however,  and  at  the  Peace  of  Oliva, 
si^ed  a  few  months  after  his  deatil,  Sweden  re- 
tained the  conquests  she  had  made  from  Den- 
mark prior  to  1658  and  those  gained  south  of 
the  Baltic  before  1648.  Charlee  died  in  Gothen- 
buix.  Feb.  13,  1660.  As  a  general,  Charles 
ranks  equally  with  his  predecessor  Gustaviu 
Adolphus  and  his  successor  Charles  XIL  His 
most  famous  ^loit  was  the  crossing  of  the 
straito  separating  the  Danish  mainlutd  from 
the  islands  on  the  ice  formed  by  the  dense  win- 
ter cold  in  1657-68.  This  crossing  of  the 
"Belt"  crushed  out  the  Danish  resistonce  and 
forced  a  favorable  treaty  for  Sweden.  Consult: 
Geijer  and  Carlscm,  O&M^uAte  Sehtoedent,  vol. 
iv  (Ootha,  1855-76) ;  Bain,  Boandinavia  (Cam- 
bridge, 1905) ;  Haumant,  La  Gverrt  d«  Word 
et  la  paix  d'Oliva  (Paris,  1893). 

CHABLES  ZI  (1666-97).  King  of  Sweden 
from  1660  to  1697.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles 
X  and  Hedwig  Eleonora  of  Holstein  and  was 
bom  Nov.  £4,  1666.   During  his  minority  the 
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govemment  was  intrusted  to  his  mother,  Hedwig, 
as  r^ent.  By  the  Peace  of  OUva  (Ma^  3,  1660) 
with  Poland,  Sweden  obtained  Esthoma,  part  of 
Livonia,  and  Oesel,  and  the  Polish  monarch  re> 
nounced  all  pretensions  to  the  Swedish  crown; 
that  of  Copenhagen  (June  6,  1660)  was  gen- 
erally conflnnatOTy  of  the  Trea^  of  Roealdlde 
with  Dennmrfc  in  1668.  (See  Chablbb  X.)  A 
treaty  with  Russia  on  the  basis  of  the  status 
quo  followed  in  1661 ;  and  from  this  period  till 
1672  the  kin^ora  was  free  from  foreign  wars, 
but  it  was  misffovemed  by  the  regency  and  the 
education  of  uie  youn^  King  was  neglected, 
willfully,  it  is  charged,  in  order  that  he  might 
longer  be  kept  in  leading  strings.  Until  he 
reached  manhood  he  coim  neil£er  read  dot 
write.  In  December,  1672,  Charles  assumed  the 
reins  of  government.  In  1674  be  was  called 
vpm  by  Louis  XIV,  under  a  treaty  made  by  the 
regency,  to  engage  in  the  war  of  France  on  the 
German  princes  and  Holland.  The  Swedes  in- 
vaded Brandenburg  and  met  a  severe  defeat  at 
Fehrbellin  in  1675.  Charles,  however,  over- 
threw the  Danes,  who  were  allies  of  Branden- 
burg, at  Halmstadt,  Lund,  and  Landskrona,  but 
his  fleet  was  defeated  by  Ute  Dutch  near  Oeland, 
and  again  by  the  Danes  at  Bleldnge  and  Kifige; 
and  many  of  Sweden's  recent  acquisiUtHis  were 
wrested  from  her.  These,  however,  were  re- 
stored by  the  Peace  of  Saint-Oermain-en-Laye 
(Sept.  17,  1679).  Charles  now  entered  upon 
an  active  period  of  reform  in  the  administra' 
tlon,  aided  by  his  most  trusted  counselor,  John 
Oyllenstem.  In  1680  a  struggle  commenced  be- 
tween the  crown,  supported  by  the  bni^hers  and 
peasants,  oa  the  one  hand,  and  the  nobles  on 
xhe  other;  and  a  considerable  diminution  of  the 
power  of  the  nobles  was  the  consequence.  The 
resumption  of  all  the  crownlands  which  had  been 
alienated  since  1609  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
power  of  the  nobles,  and  by  a  voluntary  declara- 
tion of  the  estates,  Dec.  9,  1682,  the  King  was 
invested  with  absolute  authority.  By  a  judi- 
cious administraticm  of  the  revenues,  Charles 
was  enabled  to  extinguish  the  public  debt,  reor- 
ganize the  fleet  and  army,  and  by  1693  to  dis- 
pense with  extraordinary  subsidies.  Though  ab- 
solute, he  never  imposed  a  tax  but  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  estates;  and  he  published  every  year 
a  detailed  account  of  revenue  and  expenditure. 
He  established  the  finances  on  a  sound  basis 
and  brought  the  army  and  navy  of  the  kingdom 
to  a  state  of  high  efBciency.  The  codification 
of  the  laws  was  commenced,  but  was  unfinished 
at  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Stockholm, 
April  16,  1697.  Consult  Gdjer  and  Carlson, 
Oaichichte  BduDedau,  vols,  iv,  t  (Gotha, 
1856-75). 

OHABLES  XH  (1682-1718).  King  of 
Sweden  from  1697  to  1718.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Cliarles  XI  and  of  Ulrica  Eleonora  of  Denmark 
and  was  bom  in  Stockholm,  June  27,  1682.  He 
received  a  careful  early  training  under  the  eye  of 
his  father,  and  on  his  accession  to  the  thnme  in 
1697  his  abilities  were  favorably  commented  on 
by  the  foreign  ministers.  He  showed  his  mettle 
when  Sweden,  soon  after  his  accession,  was 
threatoied  by  a  coalition  of  Frederick  TV  of 
Denmark,  Augustus  the  Strong,  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony and  King  of  Poland,  and  Peter  of  Russia, 
who  was  yet  to  win  his  title  of  "the  Great." 
Sweden  had  been  for  70  years  one  of  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe,  as  a  result  of  the  policy  of 
the  kings  of  the  house  of  Vasa;  it  possessed 
territoiy  all  about  the  Baltic,  and  its  troop* 


were  reputed  the  best  in  Europe.  The  War 
of  the  North  that  was  now  brought  on  by  the 
coalition  was  at  first  on  Sweden's  part  a  war 
of  defense;  then,  through  the  successes  of 
Charles,  a  war  of  aggression  and  conquest,  and 
finally,  through  his  failure,  a  struggle  for  ex- 
istenoe.  Its  story  is  a  mingling  of  ^lliant  tri- 
umph and  disheartening  defeat,  both  resulting 
from  the  meteoric  and  ill-balanced  genius,  reck- 
less ambition,  and  fatal  obstinacy  of  the  Swedish 
King — qualities  that  have  won  for  him  in  his- 
tory the  nai^e  of  "Madman  of  the  North."  He 
was  a  born  soldier  and  bad  taken  Alexander 
the  Great  for  his  favorite  hero.  He  was  fond  of 
all  daring  sports,  careless  of  ^posure,  and  un- 
sparing of  himself  and  others.  Whoi  intelli- 
genee  of  the  hostile  league  that  threatened  him 
reached  Stockholm,  the  young  King  surprised 
every  one  around  him  by  the  energy  and  effi- 
ciency he  displayed.  Frederick  IV  of  Denmark 
had  invaded  Schleswig-Holstein,  whose  Duke,  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  Swedish  King,  had  called 
the  latter  to  his  assistance.  In  a  six  weeks' 
campaign  Denmark  was  brought  to  terms,  and 
Freaeri<^  signed  the  Peace  of  Travendal  on 
Aug.  8,  1700.  Charles  now  turned  promptly 
to  the  defense  of  the  Swedish  possessions  on 
the  Baltic  menaced  by  Russia  and  Poland.  Rus- 
sia sought  to  obtain  the  Swedish  provinces 
of  Ingra  and  Carelia,  while  Livonia  and  Es- 
thonia,  whose  nobility  detested  the  firm  and  often 
severe  rule  of  Sweden,  wished  to  put  themselves 
under  the  weaker  Polish  monarchy.  Hastening 
towards  Riga,  Charles  compelled  the  Poles  to 
raise  the  siege  of  that  place,  and  then  by  forced 
marches  brought  his  army  of  a  little  over  8000 
men  to  the  relief  of  Narva  in  Esthonia,  which 
was  beleaguered  by  40,000  Russians,  while  Peter 
himself  had  gone  to  hasten  the  advance  of  20,000 
more.  The  disciplined  Swedish  troops,  although 
jaded  by  forced  marches,  administered  a  severe 
defeat  to  the  Russians  before  the  walls  of  the 
ci^  (Nov.  30,  1700),  and  Europe  expected  to 
see  the  whole  Russian  Empire  brought  under  the 
sway  of  the  yoimg  Swede  who  seemed  to  have 
revived  the  martial  glory  of  the  great  Gustavns. 
Unfortunately  for  Charles,  he  seems  to  luive  en- 
tertained the  same  mad  dream  of  conquest.  Only 
the  astute  Peter  locked  the  situation  squarely 
in  the  face  and  sought  to  leam  its  lesson  for 
Russia.  He  strengthened  his  alliance  with  Au- 
gustus of  Poland,  and  at  Birsen,  in  Fcdbruaiy, 
1701,  it  was  agreed  that  Augustus  should  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  Swedes  in  the  west 
and  Peter  in  the  east,  and  that  they  should 
divide  the  Baltic  provinces.  The  war  thus 
opened  in  Denmark  and  the  Baltic  provinces 
involved  the  control  of  Uie  Baltic  and  lasted 
for  21  years,  ending  in  the  marked  diminution  of 
the  power  of  Swe£n  and  the  rise  of  Russia  aa 
the  great  Baltic  power.  Its  first  years,  how- 
ever, pointed  to  no  such  result.  Influenced  by 
the  aavii»  of  his  generals,  Charles  did  not  follow 
up  his  sneoess  against  Peter,  who  was  really 
his  dangerous  antagonist,  but  sou^t  the  over- 
throwOT  toe  King  of  Poland,  while  Peter  was 
left  to  develop  his  resources.  The  conquest  of 
Poland  was  accMuplished,  owing  to  the  chronic 
disagreements  among  the  nobility  in  that  un- 
fortunate country,  but  five  years  were  neeessaiy 
for  its  completion.  The  country  was  overrun 
1^  the  Swedi^  troops,  Augustus  was  finally 
driven  into  Saxony,  and  Charles,  who  had  de- 
termined, against  the  advice  of  his  prindml 
counselor,  Piper,  to  accomplish  his  enony^  de- 
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thnmement,  secured  the  election  of  Stanialaa 
Leszczynski,  who  was  crowned  in  Warsaw,  in 
October,  1705.  Meanwhile  the  Czar  had  been 
engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the  Baltic  provinces 
and  had  been  preparing  for  the  ultimate  con- 
test with  Charles.  The  latter  now  carried  the 
war  into  Saxony,  mardiing  througfa  Silesia  and 
poein|f  as  the  protector  of  the  Protestants.  See- 
ing  his  hereditary  dominions  in  danger,  Augus- 
tus  sued  for  peace.  Charles  exacted  fnmi  bim  in 
the  Treaty  of  Altranstttdt  (1706)  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Polish  crown  and  of  ^11  alliances, 
the  recognition  of  Stanislas,  and  the  delivery 
to  Charles  of  Patkul,  the  head  of  the  Livonian 
malcontents,  who  bad  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  coalition  between  Augustus 
and  Peter.  Patkul  was  executed  as  a  traitor. 
Charles  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  with 
a  disciplined  army  of  40,0<Kt  men,  stationed  near 
Leipzig,  holding  Germany  in  awe.  If  his  mili- 
tary ability  had  been  seconded  by  moderate  and 
wise  statesmanship,  he  might  have  made  himself 
the  most  powerful  sovereign  of  Europe.  France 
hoped  that  he  might  attack  Uie  Grand  Alliance, 
and  tiie  members  of  the  Alliance  feared  it,  but, 
after  exacting  humiliating  terms  from  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  I,  Charles  turned  his  face  eastward 
to  reconquer  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  then  to 
conquer  Russia  and  perhaps  Asia.  He  entered 
upon  this  daring  plan  with  about  46,000  men. 
The  tactics  of  the  Russians  were  those  afterward 
employed  to  defeat  Napoleon.  Charles  was  lured 
on  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  his  army  harassed 
on  the  way,  and  finally,  on  July  8,  1700,  while 
besieging  Poltava,  on  the  border  of  the  Ukraine, 
he  was  attacind  hy  the  Russian  army  in  force, 
and  the  entire  fabric  of  his  militaiy  snccesa 
was  shattered  in  one  disastrous  engagonent. 
His  army  was  annihilated,  and  he  himself  barely 
escaped  into  Turkish  territory,  with  300  of  his 
guard.  He  prevailed  upon  the  Sultan  to  take  up 
arms  against  Russia,  and  in  1711  Peter  the  Great 
found  himself  in  a  most  precarious  position  on 
l^e  banks  of  the  Pruth.  He  was  permitted,  how- 
ever, to  escape,  and  the  treaty  which  he  waa 
forced  to  conclude  with  the  Turks  was  of  no  bene- 
fit to  Charles.  The  Swedish  monarch  spent  the 
next  three  years  in  semicaptivity  among  the 
Turks,  engaged  in  fruitless  intrigues  to  induce 
the  Ottoman  government  to  attack  Russia.  Had 
he  at  once  returned  to  his  kingdom  and  turned 
his  real  abilities  to  good  use  K>r  the  state,  the 
history  of  Sweden  might  have  been  diffraent.  In- 
stead, with  an  obstinacy  that  was  simply  mad- 
ness, he  wasted  his  time  in  t^is  scheme  for  re- 
venge. When  he  found  that  his  plots  were  of  no 
avail  be  defied  the  Turkish  power,  was  made  a 
prisoner,  but  escaped  in  1714,  and,  dashing  on 
horseback  disguise]  through  Hungary  and  Ger- 
many, reached  Stralsund,  which  was  at  once  in- 
vested by  a  combined  force  of  Danes,  Pruseians, 
and  Saxons,  and  after  a  year's  siege  compelled 
to  surrender.  The  King  was  wounded  in  the 
sl^.  After  driving  the  Danes  from  Scania,  he 
invaded  Norway  and  was  killed  by  a  cannon 
ball  while  besieging  Frederikshald,  Dec.  11,  1718. 
In  private  life  Charles  was  almost  an  ascetic. 
See  Sweden;  Petes  I;  Russia;  Polaitd. 
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House*)  (Stockholm,  1855-81),  also  in  German 
abridgment  (Gotha,  1887).  Consult  also  Vol- 
taire, ff«s<otre  de  Charles  XII  (Rouen,  1730), 
which  cites  much  valuable  contemporary  evi- 
dence. A  very  full  bibliography  may  be  found 
in  Lavisse  and  Rambaud,  Hiatoire  generate,  vol. 
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admirable  account  of  the  struggle  for  the  Baltic. 

CHABXES  XTTT  (1748-1818).  King  of 
Sweden  from  1800  to  1818.  He  was  tiie  son  of 
King  Adolphus  Frederic.  As  hi^  admiral  of 
Sweden,  be  distinguished  himself  by  winning  a 
notable  victory  over  the  Russians  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  in  1788.  He  also  rendered  important 
political  and  diplomatic  services  to  his  brother, 
Gustavus  III,  who  created  him  Duke  of  Sttder- 
manland.  After  the  assassination  of  Gustavus 
III,  in  1702,  Charles  assumed  the  regency  for 
Gustavus  IV  Adolphus  and  held  it  until  1796. 
In  1800,  when  at  a  eriUeid  juncture  Gustavna 
had  proved  unequal  to  the  situation,  Cfaarles 
was  made  administrator  of  the  kingdom.  A  few 
months  later  Gustavus  was  deposed,  and  Charles 
accepted  the  kingship,  under  a  constitution 
adopted  b^  the  Diet.  He  cultivated  friendship 
with  Russia  and  England.  In  1814  the  union  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  under  one  sovereign  was 
effecteo,  and  he  became  its  flist  king.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  reign  he  ma  liie  mere  vassal 
of  his  ad<9ted  son  Bernadotte,  who  became 
Charles  XIV  upon  his  death.  He  died  Feb.  6, 
1818.  See  Sweden.  Consult  Bain,  Owtawta  III 
and  hie  Contemporariee  (London,  1805). 

CHABLES  XTV  JOHN  (1763-1844).  King 
of  Sweden  and  Norway  from  1818  to  1844,  and 
before  hia  elevation  to  the  throne  Gen.  Jean 
Baptiste  Jules  Bernadotte,  a  celebrated  marshal 
of  Napoleon.  He  was  born  in  Pau,  France, 
Jan.  26,  1763,  the  son  of  a  French  lawyer. 
He  fou|^t  in  the  revolutiona^  wars  (fran  1794 
as  general  of  division)  in  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  and  in  1700,  in  the  Ust  year  of  the 
Directory,  was  Minister  of  War.  In  1800  he 
suppressed  a  rising  of  the  Chouans,  and  in 
1804  Napoleon  created  him  marshal.  He  bore 
a  distinguished  part  in  the  victory  of  Auster- 
litz  in  1806,  for  which  he  was  made  Prince  of 
Pontecorvo,  and  won  fresh  laurels  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Uie  Prus^ans  in  1806-07  and  at 
Wagram  in  1809.  He  waa  never  one  of  the 
personal  following  of  Napoleon,  who  appears 
to  have  been  jealous  of  the  general.  He  was 
chosen  by  the  Swedish  Diet  in  1810  Crown  Prince 
and  successor  of  Charles  XIII.  The  only  condi- 
tion of  moment  was  that  he  should  become 
a  Protestant.  Bernadotte  agreed,  changed  his 
name  to  Charles  John,  and  soon  b^an  to 
exercise  many  of  the  royal  functions.  The 
Crown  Prince  resisted  the  efforts  of  Napoleon 
to  involve  Sweden  in  his  designs  against  Eng- 
land. The  country  was  soon  engaged  in  war 
with  France,  and  at  the  head  of  the  northern 
troops  Prince  Charles  joined  the  allies  in  the 
flnal  struggle  with  Napoleon  and  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  Leipisig  (October,  1813).  He 
forced  Denmark  in  the  Treaty  of  Kiel  to  give  up 
Norway  and  conducted  the  campaign  for  its  sub- 
jugation (1814).  Charles  XIII  died  in  1818 
and  was  succeeded  by  Prince  Charles  J(An  as 
Charles  XIV  John.    The  period  of  bis  admin- 
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istration  was  characterized  by  pn^ess  in  all 
directions,  both  public  and  prlyate.  Charles 
was  the  only  one  of  Napoleon's  generals  who 
founded  a  permanent  dynasty.*  He  died  March 
8,  1844.  The  present  ruling  house  of  Sweden  is 
descended  frcHo  Marshal  Bemadotte,  but  inter- 
marriage with  Germans  has  made  it  thoroughly 
Teutonic.  See  Swbden.  Consult:  Meredith, 
Memorials  of  Oharlea  John,  King  of  Sweden 
and  NoruMy  (London,  1829);  Sarrans,  Hiaioire 
de  Bomadotte,  Charles  JJV  Jmn  { Paris,  1845) ; 
RecueU  dea  lettrea,  diacoura,  et  proclamation* 
de  Charles  XIV  Jean  (Stockholm,  1858). 

CHARLES  XV  (1826-72).  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  from  1859  to  1872.  He  succeeded 
bis  father,  Oscar  I,  who  was  a  son  of  Charles 
XIV  John  (q.v.).  The  rule  of  Charles  was 
liberal  and  popular.  Of  him  it  is  said  that 
his  motto  was:  "Build  up  the  land  upon  the 
laws!"  His  legal  refOTma  In  the  commnnal, 
aceledastieal,  and  criminal  brancheB  of  the  law 
are  evidences  of  his  belief  in  the  motto.  To  the 
politioal  activity  of  Minister  of  Justice,  Charles 
owes  much  of  his  reputation  as  a  reformer. 
The  most  important  event  was  the  change  (in 
1866)  in  the  constitution  of  the  Parliament, 
which  has  since  consisted  of  two  chambers,  one 
elected  by  tiie  provincial  representatives  and 
the  othw  by  the  people.  He  had  a  taate  for 
literature  uid  art  and  published  a  volume  of 
poems.  In  1860  he  married  Louisa,  daughter 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  by  whom  he 
had  one  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  Prince 
Frederick  of  Denmark.  He  died  Sept.  18,  1872. 
Consult  BAflth-HoImberg,  Carl  XT,  aommakUd 
mau,  konung  ock  RouatnSr  (Stockholm,  1891). 

GKASI.es,  Elizabeth,  n£e  Ruhdli  (1828- 
96).  An  English  popular  novelist,  religions  in 
heat  and  largely  in  subject  matter,  whose  stories 
and  novels,  mildly  interesting  as  narratives 
and  historical  pictures,  touch  almost  every  cen- 
tury and  every  country  of  Christendom.  She 
wrote  profusely,  beginning  with  Talea  and 
Sketchea  of  Christian  Life  (1850)  and  ending 
with  the  last  of  16  productions  published  be- 
tween 1885  and  1896  for  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  The  SchSnberg-Cotta 
Family  (1863),  a  story  of  the  German  Refor- 
matiim,  is  her  notewortiiy  book. 

CRABIXB,  sh&rl,  JAcquSB  ALEXAinmB  CteaB 
(1746-1823).  A  French  physicist.  He  made 
the  first  IaUoou  using  hydrogen  gas  (called 
Charliire,  as  distinguished  from  the  Montgol- 
fi^e,  or  Are  balloon),  and  on  Dec.  1,  1783,  made 
a  successful  ascent  to  the  height  of  nearly  two 
miles.  He  invented  a  thermometrie  hydrometer 
and  a  number  of  optical  instruments.  In  1787 
he  anticipated  Gay-Lussac's  law  of  dilatatitm  of 
gases. 

OEABLES,  Louis  John  (1771-1847).  Arch- 
duke  of  Austria.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold  II  and  was  born  in  Florence, 
Sept.  5,  1771.  He  pursued  his  military  studies 
with  much  ardor  and,  having  displayed  great 
ability  in  inferior  commands  in  the  battles 
of  Jemmapes,  Neerwinden,  and  Wattignies,  was 
intrusted,  in  1796,  with  t^e  chief  command  of 
the  AusMan  Army  of  the  Shine.  After  inflict- 
ing repeated  defeats  upon  Morean,  Jourdan,  and 
Bemadotte,  he  drove  the  French  across  the 
Rhine  and  captured  the  stronghold  of  Kehl,  Jan. 
10,  1797.  In  1709  he  was  again  at  the  head  of 
the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  was  several  times  vic- 
torious over  Jourdan,  protected  Suabia,  and 
successfully  opposed  Mass^na,  but  suffered  de- 
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1  feat  at  Zarieh,  June  4.    In  1800  bad  health 

I  compelled  him  to  retire  from  active  service, 

>  but,  being  appointed  Governor-General  of  Bo- 
1  hernia,  he  formed  a  new  army  there.  After  the 
I  battle  of  Hohcnlinden    (1800)   he  was  again 

■  called  to  the  chief  command  and  succeeded  in 
'  staying  the  rapid  progress  of  Moreau,  but  al- 
,  most  immediately  entered  into  an  armistice 
\  with  him,  which  was  followed  by  the  Peace  of 
r  Lunelle.    In  1805  he  commanded  the  army 

opposed  to  Massina  in  Italy  and  fought  the 
r    hard  battle  of  (Mdiero,  but,  upon  bad  tidings 
from  Germany,  retreated  from  the  left  bank  of 
t    thtf  Adige  to  Croatia.   This  retreat  was  one  of 
1    his  greatest  military  achievements.    Made  gen- 

>  eralissimo  of  the  Austrian  forces,  he  won  in 
I    1809  the  great  battle  of  Aspem  (q.v.),  which 

first  showed  Europe  that  Napoleon  was  not  in- 
\    vincible;  but  be  did  not  promptly  enough  fol- 
low up  his  Ttctoiy,  and  Napoleon,  who  hastened 
to  reinforce  his  army,  retrieved  his  fortunes  at 
I    Wagram.  The  Archduke  was  now  compelled  to 
I    give  way  before  the  enemy,  till  he  reached 
Znaim,  where  an  armistice  was  concluded  on 
1    July  12.    In  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1614 
he  had  no  part.    He  livea  in  retirement  till  his 
I    death,  which  occurred  April  30,  1847.    He  was 
author  of  Orundadtze  der  Strategic  (1814). 
'    GonsaU  Duller,  Brasherwog  Karl  (Vienna,  1844- 
'.    4S),  and  Zeisid^rg,  Ertherzog  Karl  (Vienna, 

■  1895). 

I       0HABLE8,  ROBBBT  Hknbt  (1866-       ).  A 
I    British  divine  and  author.    He  was  bom  in 
county  'Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  was  educated  at 
:    Queen's  College,  Belfast,  Trini^  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  Queen's  University.    He  was  ordained 

■  in  1883;  was  curate  of  St.  Mark's,  Whitechapel, 
L  in  1883-85,  of  St.  Philip's  in  1885-86,  and  of 
I  St.  Mark's,  Kensington,  in  1886-89.  In  1898 
I    he  became  professor  of  Biblical  Greek  at  Trin- 

■  ity  Coll^,  Dublin,  and  from  1905  to  1911  was 
I  Grinfield  lecturer  on  the  Septuagint,  Oxford. 
!    In  1898-r99  he  delivered  the  Jowett  lectures  on 

The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  in  Israel,  in 

■  Judaism,  and  in  Christianity   (2d  ed.,  1913). 
He  was  made  a  canon  of  Westminster  Abbey  in 

>  1913.  His  special  field  was  the  apocryphal 
•    books,  and  bis  publications  include:  BooA;  of 

Enoch  (trans,  from  the  Ethit^ie,  1893);  Ethi- 
t  opio  Teat  of  the  Book  of  Juhileea  (edited  frun 
I  four  manuscripts,  1894) ;  Book  of  the  Becreta  of 
[    Enoch  (1896);  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  (trans. 

from  the  Syriac,  1896)  ;   The  Aasumption  of 
i    Moaea  (1807) ;  articles  in  the  Encyclopadia  Bib- 
t    lica,  Hastings  Bible  Dictionary,  and  the  Bncy- 
clopadia  Britannica;   The  AacensUm  of  Isaiah 
(trans,  from  Greek,  1900) ;   Testaments  of  the 
I    XII  Patriarchs   (1908);   The  Zadakite  Frag- 
ffren(«(1012) ;  Studies  in  the  Apocalypse  (1013). 
COABLES  AI/BKBT   (1798-1849).  King 
I    of  Sardinia  from  1831  to  1849.   He  was  the  son 
,    of  Prince  Charles  Emmanuel  of  Savoy-Carignan 
I    and  in  1800  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  and 
:    estates  in  France  and  Piedmont.    In  1SI7  he 
1    married  Maria  liieresa,  daughter  of  the  Arch- 
I    duke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  Piedmont  in  1821, 
he  was  made  regent  upon  the  abdication  of 
1    Victor  Emmanuel  I,  until  Charles  Felix,  the 
I    brother  of  the  late  King,  should  arrive  to  as- 
sume the  sovereignty.     He  displeased,  during 
his  short  reign  of  a  week,  both  the  Liberal  party 
and  its  opponents,  and  Charles  Felix  disavowed 
all  his  acts  and  for  some  time  forbade  his  ap- 
pearance at  court,  exiling  him  to  Florence.  In 
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1829,  however,  he  was  appointed  Viceroy  of 
Sardinia.  On  the  death  of  Charles  Felix,  April 
27,  1831,  he  ascended  the  throne  and  performed 
several  acts  of  constructive  statesmanship  by 
a  reorganization  of  the  finances  and  the  crea- 
tion of  an  army.  Under  the  impulse  of  the 
movements  of  1848  Charles  Albert  grairted  to 
Sardinia  a  constitution,  the  Btatuto,  vrhieb  be- 
came the  constitutional  basis  of  the  new  Italy 
(see  Cavoub).  The  King  entered  warmly  into 
the  project  of  Italian  unity  and  evidently  ex- 
pected to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  movement  and  of  the  new  Kingdom  of 
Italy.  He  was  not,  however,  in  real  sympathy 
with  the  democracy  of  the  new  liberalism,  and 
he  was  too  Tisionary  and  unpractieal  to  lead  Sar* 
cUnia  along  the  difficult  road  that  lay  before 
her.  When  the  Lcmbards  and  Venetians  rose 
against  the  Austrian  government,  he  declared 
war  against  Austria,  March  23,  1848,  and  at  first 
was  successful;  but  his  army  was  deficient  in 
organiEatioD  and  leadership,  and  at  Custozza, 
July  26,  1848,  and  at  Novara,  March  23,  1840, 
his  hopes  were  wrecked  by  crushing  defeats  at 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  On  Uie  battlefield 
of  Novara  he  resigned  the  crown  to  bis  son, 
Vletor  Emmanuel.  Be  retired  to  Portugal  and 
died  in  Opmto  in  the  same  year.  Consoft:  Cap- 

Ealletti,  Btoria  di  Carlo  Alberto  (Rome,  1891) ; 
lianchi,  Btoria  delta  diplomama  europea  in 
Italia  (Turin,  1805);  Ckwta  de  Beanr^rd,  La 
Jeunesse  du  roi  Charles  Albert  (Paris,  1809). 
See  Italy  ;  Sabdinia  ;  Savoy,  Hoosb  op. 

CHABLES  AUQUSmrS  ( 1757-1828) . 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  He  lost  his  father 
in  the  first  year  of  his  life  and,  tooether  with  a 
porthumous  hrotiher,  was  educated  with  great 
care  during  the  rwency  of  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  liberal  Meas  and  great  strength  of  character. 
Widand,  Enebel,  and  other  prominent  men  were 
among  ihe  teachers  of  young  Charles  Augustus. 
In  December,  1774,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Goethe,  and  they  at  once  became  friends.  As 
soon  as  Charles  Augustus  assumed  the  reins  of 
government,  on  his  eighteenth  birthday,  he  called 
Goethe  to  Weimar,  and  their  intimacy  was  in- 
terrupted only  death.  Owing  to  his  own  love 
of  letters  and  the  influence  of  his  mother,  Amalie 
(q.T.),  the  court  of  Saxe-Weimar  became  the 
shrine  of  German  literature.  Schiller,  Herder, 
Wieland,  and  others  lived  under  Augustus'  pro- 
tection, and  the  Court  Theatre  at  Weimar  wit- 
nessed the  first  production  of  Iphigenie  (1786) 
and  Tasso  (1789).  In  1786  Charles  Augustus 
entered  the  Prussian  army,  in  which  he  re- 
mained until  the  defeat  at  Jena  in  1806,  whoi 
he  joined  the  Rhenish  Confederal^  and  aided 
{he  French.  In  181S  he  joined  in  the  coalition 
against  Napoleon  and  ctxnmanded  an  army  of 
Saxons,  Hessians,  and  Russians.  He  fought 
among  the  allies  in  I8I5,  and  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  rewarded  his  services  by  enlarging  his 
•principality  and  making  it  a  grand  duchy. 
Goethe's  influence  was  a  lasting  one  in  the  char- 
acter of  Charles  Augustus.  His  liberality  in 
political  minions  was  the  despair  of  Gun^ 
after  the  Cxmgresa  of  Vienna,  but  it  made  Saxe- 
Wdmar  one  of  the  few  well-governed  and  con- 
tented principalities  of  the  age.  Consult  Dflnt- 
Ker,  Qoeihe  wnd  Karl  August  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig, 

1888).   

CHARLES  CITY.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Floyd  Co.,  Iowa,  40  miles  northwest  of 
Cedar  Falls,  on  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the 
Ghici^,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railroads,  and 


on  Cedar  River  (Map:  lowi^  E  1).  The  eit^  has 
an  op^a  house,  home  for  the  aged,  public  li- 
brary, and  parks,  and  is  the  seat  of  Charles  Ci^ 
CoU^  (German -Methodist),  organized  in  1891. 
It  has  good  water  power  and  manufactures  store 
fixtures,  wood  furnishings,  furniture,  sashes  and 
doors,  harrows,  and  gasoline  traction  and  sta- 
tionary engines.  Live  stock,  dairy  products,  nur- 
sery stock,  and  poultir  are  extensively  shipped. 
Settled  in  1866,  Charles  City  was  incorporated 
in  1869  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  hien- 
nially,  and  a  council.  The  water  works  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Top., 
1910,  5892. 

CHARLES  CITT  CBOBS  BOADS,  Battle 
ow.  See  Fbazieb'b  Fabh,  Batiu  or. 

CHABUBS  DB  BtOJS,  shBrl  de  hlwi,  or  BB 
OHATIXXON  (T-1364).  A  daimant  to  the 
Duchy  of  Brittany.  He  was  a  nefSiew  of  Philip 
VI  of  France  and  contested  the  ponession  of  the 
duchy  with  Jean  de  Montfort,  defeated  him 
at  the  battle  of  Auray. 

CHARLES  EDWABD.  See  Stuabt,  Chables 

EOWABD.   

OHABLES  FunwATT^UiT.  i,  Duke  of  Savoj 
(1580-1630).    See  Savoy,  House  op.   

OSABZiES  BBED'EBICK  AUGUSTUS 
Wn/LIAK  (1804-73).  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
son  of  Duke  Frederick  William,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Quatre-Bras.  He  was  born  in  the 
Duchy  of  Brunswick  and  after  his  father's  death 
was  put  under  the  care  of  King  George  IV  of 
England.  He  ascended  the  ducal  throne  in 
1823,  but  his  administration  was  intolerable,  and 
he  was  expelled  by  his  subjects  in  1830.  The 
remainder  of  his  lin  he  passed  chiefly  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Geneva,  and  at  his  cuath  he  be- 

Sieatiied  his  immense  fortune  to  the  last-named 
ty. 

CHABLES  OBAN'DISONf  The  Hibtobt  of 

Sm.  A  novel  by  Samuel  Richardson  (1753), 
depicting  the  author's  ideal  of  a  faultless  hero. 

CHABLES  UABTEL'  (Fr.,  Charles  the 
Hammer)  (c.688-741).  Mayor  of  the  Palace 
under  the  last  Merovingian  kings,  and  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Pepin  of  Heristal.  After  his 
father's  death,  in  714,  he  was  at  flrst  imprisoned 
by  his  father's  widow,  but  escaped  in  716  and 
was  proclaimed  Mayor  of  the  Palace  by  the  Aus- 
trasians.  A  wax  between  Austrasia  and  Neustria 
followed,  which  ended  in  Charles  becoming  undis- 
puted ruler  of  all  the  Franks,  the  titular  kings 
being  mere  puppets  in  his  hands.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  lon^  wars  against  the  revolted  Ale- 
manni,  Bavarians,  and  against  the  Saxons,  but 
his  importance  as  a  historic  personage  is  ohie^ 
due  to  his  wars  against  Uie  Saracrais,  who, 
having  conquered  Se^imania  from  the  Visigoths 
in  720,  advanced  into  Aquitaine,  and  in  the 
succeeding  years  concjuered  Bordeaux,  defeated 
the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  crossed  the  Garonne, 
advanced  to  the  Loire,  and  threatened  Tours. 
Charles  overthrew  them  near  Poitiers,  in  732, 
in  a  great  battle,  in  which  their  leader,  Abd-er- 
Rahman,  fell,  and  their  pn^;res8,  which  had 
filled  all  Christendom  with  alarm,  was  checked 
for  a  time.  He  drove  them  out  of  the  RhOne 
vall^  in  739,  when  they  had  again  advanced  into 
the  Bureundian  territories  as  far  as  Lyons,  de- 
prived uean  of  Languedoc,  which  he  added  to 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Franks,  and  left  them  noth- 
ing of  their  possessions  north  of  the  Pyrenees  be- 
yond the  river  Aude.  Charles  attempted  to  con- 
vert &ucony  and  Frisia  to  Christianity  and  «ive 
aid  to  St.  Boniface  in  his  missions.    He  died 
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m  Oct.  22,  741,  at  Qniercj  on  the  Oiee,  leaving 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  divided  between 
his  two  sons,  Carlomaa  and  Pepin  Uie  Short. 
Consult  Breysig,  JahrbUoher  des  frSnkischen 
AeicAef,  714-741  (Berlin,  1869),  and  Cambridge 
Medieeval  History,  vol.  ii   (New  York,  1013). 

OHABZiBS  07  ANJOU,  aM'zhOO'.  Count  of 
Provence  and  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily  (1220- 
86) .  Be  was  the  aevoith  child  of  Louis  VIII  of 
France  and  wedded  Beatrice,  heiress  of  Provence. 
In  1248  he  went  on  a  crusade  in  OHnpan^  with 
his  brother,  Louis  IX,  sufTered  captivity  in 
E^ypt  with  him,  and  returned  to  Provence  in 
1250.  Exceedingly  ambitious,  he  sought  every- 
where for  opportunities  to  increase  hisposses- 
sions.  For  aid  rendered  Mugaret  of  Flanders 
be  was  promised  tbe  Province  of  Hainaut,  but 
Louis  interfered,  and  Charles  was  cixnpelled  to 
relinquish  Hainaut  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 
In  1262  Pope  Urban  IV  invited  Charles  to  as- 
sume the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  to  assist 
in  tite  overthrow  of  the  bastard  Manfred,  the 
Ohibelline  King.  In  1263  Charles  was  made 
Senator  of  Rcnne  and  in  1266  was  crowned  King 
of  tbe  Two  Sicilies.  A  crusade  was  preached 
against  Ibnfred,  who  was  overwhelmed  and  slain 
in  the  battle  of  Benevento.  In  1268  the  young 
Conradin,  the  Ic^^ttmate  heir,  was  defeated  at 
Tagliacozzo,  captured,  and  executed;  a  like  fate 
was  dealt  out  to  many  Italian  nobles;  estates 
were  confiscated  to  reward  the  French  merce- 
naries, and  Charles  established  himself  firmly  in 
power.  In  1270  Charles  participated  in  the  dis- 
astrous crusade  of  bis  brother,  Louis  IX,  and 
later  (1282),  when  be  was  preparing  for  another 
apedition,  news  was  brought  of  the  rebellion 
afterward  known  as  the  Sidlian  Vespers  (q.v.). 
Charles  at  cmee  sent  his  fleet  against  Messina, 
refusing  sll  offers  of  capitulation;  but  tbe  city 
held  out  until  aBsistance  came  from  Don  Pedro 
of  Aragon,  and  Charles's  fleet  was  burned.  In 
1285  the  King  died  at  Poggio.  Charles  of  Anjou 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  rulers  of  bis  tune 
in  Christendom.  He  was  alt-powerful  in  the 
eooneils  of  France;  ruled  over  Anjou,  Provence, 
and  tiie  Two  Sicilies;  was  Senator  of  Rone,  Im- 
perial Vicar  of  Tuscany,  GovemOT  of  Bologna, 
and  lord  of  several  other  cities;  he  had  also 
bought  the  rights  to  tbe  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
Consult:  Stemfeld,  Karl  von  Anjou  (Berlin, 
1888),  which  treats  of  Charles's  career  up  to 
1265;  Archivio  siorico  It§liano  (3d  series,  vols, 
xxii-xxri,  Florence,  1876-77;  4th  aeries,  vols,  i- 
Tii,  Florence.  1878-81) ;  Jordan,  Let  originta  de 
la  domination  angevine  m  Italie  <^ris,  1009). 

mra-nT.M  OF  OBUfiANB,  OrOft'ftn'  (1391- 
1465).  A  French  poet  and  nobloman,  the  son  of 
Duke  Louis  of  OrfSans.  He  was  brought  up  at 
the  court  of  Blois,  married  Isabella,  widow  of 
Kichard  II  of  England,  in  1406,  and  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  (who  was  murdered,  m  1407, 
by  the  Burgundians  and  Valentino  of  Milan) 
succeeded  to  his  estates.  At  the  battle  of 
Agincoort  (1415)  he  was  joint  commander  and 
was  taken  prisoner.   He  was  never  in  close  im- 

Srisonment,  but  it  was  nearly  25  years  before 
e  was  ranscHned  and  returned  to  Blois.  Here  be 
married  l^ry  of  Cleves  and  gathered  about 
him  the  literaiy  people  of  the  day — ^Villon,  Chas- 
telain,  and  otJ^ers.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
poems,  some  written  in  prison  and  some,  of 
particular  interest  to  the  philologist,  corn- 
in  English.  His  favorite  subjects  were 
uid  Spring;  and  on  these  two  themes  he 
eompooed  mai^  rondels,  one  of  which  is  the 


charming  Le  tempa  a  Unstii  ton  tnanteau,  so 
often  introduced  into  anthologies.  His  son  be- 
came Louis  XJI  of  France.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  that  by  D'H^ricault  (1874),  with 
a  memoir.  Consult  Beaufils,  Etudes  sur  la  vie 
et  les  poesies  de  Charles  tPOrUans  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1876),  and  K.  U  Stevenson,  FamiHar  BtudMS  of 
Men  and  Books  (1882). 

CHABLES  BIVEB.  A  river  of  eastern 
Massachusetts  (Map:  Massachusetts,  E  3).  It 
rises  in  the  western  part  of  Noriolk  County  in 
a  niunl>er  of  small  head  streams  which  connect 
small  lakes  and,  pursuing  a  sigzag  northeasterly 
course,  empties  into  w>ston  harbor.  In  the 
middle  and  lower  parts  of  its  47-mile  ^nirse  the 
Charles  is  Tery  aturaetive  for  boating  ezenrsions. 
The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  ute  Newtons, 
Waltham,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Brookline, 
and  Boston.  Below  Watertown  the  stream  is 
tidal,  and  between  Cambridge  on  one  side  and 
Boston  on  the  other  it  widens  into  an  estuary, 
part  of  which  has  been  filled  in,  forming  the 
Back  Bay,  the  Fenway,  and  an  extensive  system 
of  parked  boulevards. 

OHABTiKB'S  WAIV.  A  common  name  for 
the  constellation  Ursa  Ibjor. 

OHiBT.BH  THB  BOLD  (traoa.  of  Fr. 
Charles  le  Timtmire)  (1483-77).  The  last 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  vras  the  son  of  Philip 
the  Good,  of  the  house  of  Valois,  and  of  Isabella 
of  Portugal,  and  was  bom  in  Dijon,  Nov.  10, 
1433.  During  bis  father's  life  he  bore  the  title 
of  Count  of  Charolais.  He  was  of  a  fiery,  am- 
bitious, and  violent  dispceition.  From  an  early 
period  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a  declared 
enemy  of  Louis  XI  of  France  the  mnninal  feudal 
superior  of  Burgundy,  and  when  Louis  caused 
Philip  to  deliver  up  some  towns  on  the  Somme, 
Charles  left  his  father's  court  and  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Brittany  and  some  of 
the  great  nobles  of  France  for  the  maintenance 
of  feudal  rights  against  the  crown,  l^eir  forces 
ravaged  Picardy  and  tie  de  France,  threatened 
fWis,  and  defeated  the  King  at  Montlhiry 
(1465).  The  result  was  a  tre^  1^  which  the 
Count  of  Charolais  obtained  the  towns  on  the 
Somme  and  the  counties  of  Boulogne,  Guines, 
and  Ponthieu  for  himself.  In  1467  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The 
Burgundian  realm  comprised  Flanders,  Brabant, 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
addition  to  Burgundy  and  Franche-Comt£. 
Richer  and  more  powerful  than  any  other  prince 
of  bis  time,  Charles  tiie  Bold  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  restoring  the  old  Kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
wuch  involTCd  the  c<«iquest  of  Lorraine,  Pro- 
vence, Dauphiny,  and  part  of  Switzerland.  War 
raged  between  him  and  France  afterward  with 
but  little  intermission  till  1476.  In  September 
of  that  year  Charles  found  himself  at  leisure  to 
attempt  the  prosecution  of  his  favorite  scheme 
of  conquest  and  soon  made  himself  master  of 
Lorraine.  In  tbe  following  year  he  invaded 
Switzerland,  stormed  Graneon,  but  was  soon 
after  t^ribly  defeated  by  tbe  Swiss  near  that 
place  and  lost  his  baggage  and  much  treasure. 
Three  months  later  he  appeared  again  in  Swit- 
zerland with  a  new  army  of  26,000  men  and 
laid  siege  to  Morat,  where  be  sustained  in  June, 
1476,  another  and  still  more  overwhelming  de- 
feafL  Neverlheless  he  refused  to  listen  to  terms 
and  laid  siege  to  Nancy  in  the  fall  of  1476. 
His  army  was  small,  and,  in  a  Inttle  fought 
oa  Jan.  6,  1477,  before  that  town,  he  was  over- 
wbehned  hy  Reni  of  Lorraine  and  his  Swiss  mer- 
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cenaries  and  lost  his  life.  Hia  daughter  and 
heiress,  Mary,  married  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
I.  With  his  life  ended  the  long  resistance  of 
the  great  French  vassals  to  the  power  of  the 
eentralized  monarchy.  Consult  Kirlc,  Biatory  of 
Oharlea  the  Bold  (3  toIs.,  Philadelphia,  1864- 
68),  and  lAvisse,  ffistoire  de  France,  vol.  iv 
(Paris,  lfi02). 

CTTART^BSTON,  chSrlz'ton.  A  city  and  the 
county  seat  of  Coles  Co.,  III.,  46  miles  west  of 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis, 
and  Western  railroads  {Map:  Illinois,  D  4). 
It  iB  the  seat  of  tiie  Eastern  Illinois  Normal 
School  and  possesBes  a  Carnegie  library,  a  fine 
courthouse,  and  parks.  It  is  tiie  centre  of  a 
region  having  extensive  oil,  gas,  and  coal  fields, 
and  manufactures  flour,  brooms,  stoves,  and  tiles. 
Charleston  was  settled  in  1830,  incorporated  in 
1866,  and  at  present  is  governed  under  a  charter 
of  1870  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  bien- 
nially, and  a  counciL  The  water  works  are 
owned  by  the  city.  One  of  the  famooa  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  was  held  here  in  1858.  Fop., 
1910,  6884. 

CHABLESTON.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  MiesiBsippi  Co.,  Mo.,  14  miles  west  by  south 
of  Cairo,  111.,  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain, 
and  Southern  Railroad  (Map:  Missouri,  Q  5). 
It  is  in  a  highly  productive  agricultural  region 
and  ships  grain,  flour,  fruits,  potatoes,  and  live 
stock,  ^e  industries  intduoe  flonr  and  saw 
mills,  stave  *nd  heading  foetories,  and  manufac- 
tures of  shoe  braces,  axe  handles,  etc.  The 
water  works  are  property  of  the  municipally. 
There  are  many  Indian  mounds  of  historic  in- 
terest near  the  city.  Pop.,  1890,  1381;  1900, 
1893;  1910,  3144. 

OHABLESTON.  A  port  of  entry  and  an  im- 
portant commercial  centre,  the  largest  city  in 
South  Carolina  and  the  county  seat  of  Charles- 
ton Coun^  (Map:  South  Carolina,  D  4).  It 
is  7  miles  from  the  ocean,  on  a  low  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers, 
which  unite  in  a  broad  bay  affording  an  excellent 
harbor,  130  miles  rail  from  the  State  capital, 
Columbia,  and  82  miles  northeast  of  Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Charleston  is  a  city  of  great  historic  and 
scenic  interest,  with  picturesque  houses  sur- 
rounded by  pleasant  gardens  and  with  some 
insular  iaA  narrow  streets.  In  the  soutiieni 
part  of  the  elty  are  White  Point  Garden — a 
finely  wooded  ;park,  containing  a  monument  to 
uie  Second  Regiment,  South  Carolina  Line,  Con- 
tinental Army,  which  defended  Fort  Moultrie, 
June  28,  1776,  and  a  bust  of  William  Gilmore 
Simms — and  the  Battery,  a  popular  promenade 
commanding  a  view  of  the  harbor.  The  corner 
of  Broad  and  Meeting  streets  is  the  site  of  the 
courthouse,  post  office,  and  city  hall,  the  last 
containing  a  collection  of  historic  relics  and 
portraits.  Other  prominent  buildings  are  St. 
Michael's  Church,  opened  for  worship  in  1701, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  St.  Philip's 
Church  (Protestant  Episcopal),  the  custom- 
house of  white  marble,  the  Memminger  Normal 
School,  and  the  Charleston  Museum.  The  city 
has  a  valuable  library  (subscription)  of  ^,000 
volumes,  dating  from  the  year  1748,  and  a  num- 
ber of  charitable  institutions,  the  more  notable 
of  which  are  the  Roper  Hospital,  Charleston 
Orphan  House,  Enston  Home,  and  Home  for 
Mothers,  Widows,  and  Daughters  of  Confederate 
Soldiers.    The  Gibbes  Memorial  Art  Gallery, 


founded  through  the  beneficence  of  J.  S.  Gibbes, 
is  well  filled  with  art  treasures.  As  an  edaca- 
tional  centre,  Charleston  is  the  seat  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Charleston,  founded  in  1785;  the  Medical 
College  of  Uie  State  of  South  Carolina;  the 
Citadel,  the  Military  College  of  South  Carolina, 
which  became  known  for  the  part  its  students 
played  in  1861  in  the  Civil  War ;  Porter  Military 
Academy;  and  Aver^  Normal  Institute  for  col- 
ored students.  The  city  maintains  a  well-equipped 
system  of  public  schools,  dating  from  1810,  and 
comprising  primary  and  grammar  schools,  and 
a  girls'  high  or  normal  school  in  which  are 
enrolled  over  5000  pupils.  About  960,000  is  de- 
voted annually  to  the  educational  department. 
Monuments  of  William  Pitt,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Wade  Hampton,  and  Gen.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  and 
a  bust  of  Henry  Timrod,  the  poet,  are  among  the 
objects  of  interest.  Outside  of  the  city  are 
found  several  resorts  attractive  on  account  of 
popular  amusements  and  for  natural  beauties: 
the  Charleston  Country  Club,  jilst  north  of  the 
city;  the  Isle  of  Pahns,  north  of  Sullivan's  Is- 
land  and  directly  on  the  ocean;  Magnolia  Oar- 
dens,  12  miles  distant  on  the  Ashley;  and  Sul- 
livan's Island,  with  a  fine  beach  for  surf  bath- 
ing. Magnolia  Cemetery,  three  miles  north  of 
the  city  hall,  is  a  beautiful  spot,  with  fine  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowering  plants.  Hampton  Park 
is  a  large  and  attractive  public  park  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city  on  the  Ashley.  It  is 
on  the  site  of  the  WaBhingt(m  Raoe  Course^ 
founded  shortly  after  the  Revolution, 

The  harbor,  landlocked  and  one  of  the  safest 
on  the  coast,  has  been  so  improved  since  the  oon- 
straction  of  jetties  as  to  admit  large  vessels, 
the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  mean  high 
water  being  over  30  feet.  West  of  the  channel 
is  a  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  light  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  155  feet.  The  harbor  defenses  include 
Fort  Moultrie  on  Sullivan's  Island — where  the 
Federal  government,  at  an  expenditure  of  over 
$600,000,  has  made  extensive  improvements  de- 
signed to  render  tiie  artilleiy  post  at  that  point 
one  of  the  most  completely  equipped  in  the 
United  States — and  Fort  Sumter.  The  other 
forts,  well  known  in  history,  are  now  abandoned. 
The  United  States  Navy  Yard  on  the  Cooper 
River,  about  7  miles  from  the  city,  is  large  and 
well  equipped.  Several  millions  have  been  ex- 
pended in  developing  and  improving  it. 

^e  city  has  aboui  9  miles  of  water  front, 
most  of  the  wharves  lyii^  on  the  Cooper  River. 
Good  transportation  facilities,  by  rail  and  water, 
form  a  feature  of  ito  equipment  as  a  commercial 
centre.  The  Clyde  Line  connects  Charleston  with 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Jacksonville,  and  freight 
steamers  go  to  important  foreign  and  domestic 
ports;  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Southern,  and 
Seaboard  railways  afford  railroad  communi- 
cation. 

In  tiie  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Charleston  was  the  chief  cotton  port  in  the 
United  States,  and  until  1860  it  held  third  place 
among  the  cotton-receiving  porte.  Since  the 
Civil  War,  however,  the  Charleston  trade  has  de- 
veloped but  slowly,  and  some  years  ago  the  ex- 
port trade  actually  began  to  decline,  but  in  the 
past  decade  has  b^^n  to  increase  again,  until 
now  there  are  but  two  ports  in  the  South  ex- 
porting more  products.  Besides  cotton  exports 
there  are  exports  of  oil  cake  (cottonseed) ,  cotton- 
seed fertilizers,  and  lumber  producte.  The  im- 
rt  trade  has  been  steadilv  advancing,  and  there 
an  important  wholesale  and  jobbing  trade 
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vith  cities  of  the  Interior.  Large  quantities  of 
fruit,  early  vegetables,  and  lumber  are  shipped 
to  Northern  cities,  the  total  income  from  the 
truck  crops  amounting  to  more  than  $9,000,000 
annually.  Charleston,  though  known  rather  as 
a  ccraunercial  centre,  is  the  seat  of  considerable 
industrial  interests,  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  Other  leading 
manufactures  are  clotilil^;,  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products,  lumber  and  timber  prodneta,  In- 
cluding sash,  doors,  blinds,  and  confections  and 
cigars. 

The  government  is  administered,  under  the 
charter  of  1836,  by  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  for 
four  years,  and  a  city  council,  the  members  of 
which  are  elected  one-half  by  wards  and  one* 
half  at  large.  The  ancutive  controls  appoint- 
mentfl  to  tM  board  of  health  and,  with  the 
sent  of  the  council,  nominates  commisaionera  of 
the  dij  hospital,  board  of  flre  masters,  commis- 
sioners of  the  Colcmial  Common,  and  park  com- 
missioners. All  other  administrative  (rfBcials  are 
elected  by  the  municipal  counciL  The  annual 
expenditiu«B  of  the  city  amount  to  about  f 600,- 
000,  the  main  items  of  expense  being  $30,0(>0  for 
street  lis^itiiig,  $S0,000  for  the  Are  dcmuiment, 
$60,000  for  ^aritable  institiitioiu,  ancl  $75,000 
for  the  police  depsrtment. 

Fop.,  1790,  16,359;  I860.  40,522;  1670.  48,966; 
1800.  54,956;  1900,  66,807,  including  31.622  per- 
sons of  negro  descent  and  2592  of  foreign  birth ; 
1910.  58,333. 

History.  In  1670  an  English  colony  under 
Gov.  William  Sayle  came  to  Albemarle  Point, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ashley  River,  3  miles 
from  the  present  city,  sod  founded  Charles  Town 
(Duned  in  honor  «f  Charles  11),  the  first  per- 
manent settlement  in  Carolina.  In  1680  the 
public  offices  were  removed  to  the  present  site 
of  Charleston,  where  a  number  of  families  had 
previonsly  settled.  The  population  was  in- 
creased, in  1686-86  by  a  company  of  Huguenot 
refugees,  in  1766  by  1200  Acadian  exiles,  and 
in  1793  by  500  French  refugees  from  Santo 
Domingo.  In  1776  Charleston  was  one  of  the 
chief  cities  and  the  tiiird  seaport  in  importance 
in  America*  and  it  was  the  first  Southern  city 
to  j<nn  the  revolutionary  movement.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1776,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Caro- 
lina met  in  Charlee  Town  and  on  March  26 
adopted  the  first  independent  State  constitution. 
On  June  28,  1776,  the  garrison  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  under  Colonel  Moultrie  (see  Fobt  Moui^ 
tbie),  repulsed  an  attack  by  the  British  fleet, 
and  in  1779  the  city  was  again  successfully  de- 
fmded,  this  time  against  General  Privost;  but 
on  May  12,  1780,  with  its  garrison  of  7000  under 
General  Lincoln,  it  was  captured  after  a  siege  of 
six  weeks  by  a  British  force  of  16,000  under  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  its  loss  being  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  disasters  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  On  Dec.  14,  1782,  the  British  evacuated 
the  city  and  the  Americans  again  took  possession 
of  it.  'CSiarleston  was  incorporated  in  1783  and 
until  1700  was  the  capital  of  the  State.  In  1784 
the  first  bale  of  cotton  «tported  fnHn  America 
to  Europe  was  shipped  from  this  port.  Charlee- 
ton  was  the  oenlre  of  the  nullification  move- 
ment of  1832,  and  in  1860  the  Democratic  con- 
vention, being  afterward  adjourned  to  Baltimore, 
met  here,  as  did  also  the  State  convention  which, 
on  December  20,  passed  the  fl^rst  ordinance  of 
secession.  On  Apnl  12-13,  1861,  the  Civil  War 
was  opened  Irr  the  Confederate  bombardment  and 
c^tnre  of  Fort  Sumter  (q.v.)  in  Charleston 
Vol.  V.:^  ^s, 


harbor.  In  1863  a  Federal  fleet  under  Admiral 
Dupont  unsuccessfutty  attacked  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  harbor,  and,  though  closely  besi^d 
and  frequently  bombarded,  the  city  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Confederates  until  Feb.  17, 
1865,  when  it  was  evacuated.  On  the  following 
day  the  Union  forces  under  General  Gillmore 
took  possession.  On  Aug.  31,  1886,  Charleston 
suffered  terribly  from  an  eartiiqnake  shock,  the 
severest  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Seven-eighths  of  the  houses  were  rendered  unfit 
for  habitation,  many  persons  were  killed,  and 
property  valued  at  over  $8,000,000  was  destroyed. 
The  damage,  however,  was  quickly  repaired.  The 
South  Carolina  Interstate  and  West  Indian  Ex- 
position (q.T.)  opened  here  Dec.  2,  1901. 

Consult:  McCrady,  South  CaroHna  under  the 
Proprietary  &ovemm«nt  (New  York,  1807 ) , 
South  Oerolina  under  the  Royal  Got>ernm«n( 
(New  Yoric,  1899),  and  South  Carolina  in  the 
Revolution  (New  York,  1901) ;  also  Powell,  Hia- 
toric  Toum»  of  the  Southern  Statea  (New  Yorlc, 
1900),  and  Ravenel,  Charleaton,  the  Pktee  and 
the  People  (New  York,  1905). 

CHABLESTON.  The  capital  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Uie  county  seat  of  Kanawha  County, 
about  360  miles  wcet-northwest  of  Siehmimd,  Va., 
on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Kanawha  and 
Michigan,  the  Kanawha  and  West  Virginia,  and 
the  Goal  and  Coke  railroads,  and  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Kanawha  and  Elk  rivers  (l^p: 
West  Virginia,  C  3).  The  chief  features  are 
the  capitol,  customhouse,  Federal  building,  pub- 
lic library,  monument  to  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
the  county  courthouse.  The  city  has  r^^nlar 
steamboat  communication  with  the  princiitti 
river  ports,  and  is  an  important  shipping  pmnt 
for  coal,  salt,  and  timber.  There  are  deposits  of 
natural  gas,  coal,  and  oil  in  the  nei^borhood. 
The  manufactures  include  axes,  glass,  engines, 
boilers,  furniture,  carriages,  flre  brick,  and 
lumber.  Charleston  has  also  boat-building 
yards  and  color  and  veneer  works.  The  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  bipartisan  board  of  affairs, 
eonristing  of  the  mayor  and  three  commistioners, 
and  a  city  council  with  limited  power.  A  fort 
was  built  at  Charleston  about  1786;  the  town 
was  incorporated  in  1794,  and  the  city  in  1870. 
It  has  been  the  capital  of  West  Virginia  since 
1870,  with  the  exception  of  the  period,  1875-85, 
when  Wheeling  was  the  seat  of  government. 
Pop.,  1890,  6742;  1900,  11,099;  1910,  22,996. 

CBABLESTOn  EXPOSITION.    See  South 

CaBOLUVA  ImxBSTATB  AKD  WEST  INDIAN  EXPOSI- 
TION.   

CKABLEST0W17.  Formerly  a  city  of  Mid- 
dlesoc  Co.,  Mass.,  now  incorporated  with  B<Mton 
(q.T.).  Oharlestown  was  settled  in  1629  b^  a 
SDuU  company  from  Salem  and  was  organized 
as  a  town  in  1634.  The  territory  originally 
within  its  limits  has  from  time  to  time  been 
divided  up  to  form  the  towns  of  Wobum,  Mai- 
den, Stoneham,  Burlington,  and  Somerville,  and 
mrta  of  Medford,  Cambridge,  Arlington,  and 
Reading.  The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought 
here  on  June  17,  1775,  when  the  British  set  flre 
to  the  town,  destroying  320  buildings,  valued 
at  $525,000.  The  Imttle  is  commemorated  by 
the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  (q.v.).  Charlestown 
was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1847.  It  contains  a 
United  States  Navy  Yard.  It  was  the  home  of 
John  Harvard,  the  earliest  benefactor  of  Har- 
vard College,  and  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
In   1874,  its  population  then  being  23,373, 
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Cliarlestowii  was  annexed  to  Boston.  Consult: 
FrAthing|*wnij  Hiatory  of  Charlestoton  (Boston, 
184S);  Hmmewell,  A  Century  of  Toton  Life:  A 
BitttMr^  of  CharUntoum  from  1775  to  1887  (Bos- 
Um,  1888);  Sawyer,  Old  Charlettoum  (1902). 

OHABLBS  TOWN.  A  ci^  and  the  county 
•eat  of  Jefferson  Ca,  W.  Va.,  66  miles  northwest 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  the  Norfolk  and  Western  railroads  (Map: 
West  Virginia,  G  2) .  It  is  the  seat  of  Powhatan 
College  and  Stephenson  Scaninary,  both  for 
young  women.  The  city  is  in  a  fertile  agricul- 
tural district,  has  deposits  of  limestone  and  iron 
ore  in  the  vicinity,  and  manufactures  brass  fit- 
tings, harness,  collars,  fly  nets,  various  wooden 
products,  and  fertilizers.  It  is  known  aa  a 
nunmer  resort.  Charles  Town  was  settled  about 
1760  and  was  first  incorporated  in  1873.  It 
was  here  that  John .  Brown,  after  hia  raid  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
hanged  on  Dec.  2,  1860.  On  Oct.  18,  1863,  a 
Confederate  cavalry  division,  under  General  Im- 
boden,  captured  the  place  and  secured  424  pris- 
oners and  large  quantities  of  military  stores, 
but,  on  the  approach  of  a  superior  Union  force, 
almost  immediately  withdrew.  Pop.,  1800,  2287; 
1900,  2302;  1010,  2662. 

GHABIiES  WnXIAM  FEBDINAKD, 
Dure  of  Brunswick  (1780-1806).  See  Bbuns- 
wiCK,  House  of. 

OHABLET,  sh&r'lft',  Nicolas  Toussaint 
(1702-1845).  A  French  litfa<^apher  and 
painter.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  studied  with  the 
painter  Gt<w,  and  soon  becune  renowned  for 
hia  lithographed  designs  of  military  subjects, 
like  the  "Grenadier  of  Waterloo."  Be  did  not 
confine  himself  to  lithograph  subjects,  but 
worked  rapidly  in  water  coIor8  and  in  sepia 
and  oil.  Among  hia  pictures  in  oil  are  the 
"Episode  in  the  Retreat  from  Russia"  (Lyons) 
ana  "Wounded  Soldiers  Halting  in  a  Rain" 
(Valenciennes).  He  took  delight  in  represent- 
ing humorously  rustic  scenes  of  peasants  and 
childroi  and  in  attaching  to  these  designs  quaint 
descriptive  mottoes,  ffis  last  imp<M'tont  woik 
was  his  illustration  of  Napoleon's  I^ry  at  St. 
Helena.  By  his  continual  glorification  of  the 
Virst  Empire  he  helped  to  axraken  popular  senti- 
ment against  the  Bourbons,  preparing  the  way 
for  the  revolution  of  1830.  About  1002  of 
hii  lithographs  survive.  Consult  his  bic^aphy 
bv  Lacombe  (Paris,  1866);  Dayot  (ib.,  1803); 
fd..  Lea  peintret  militairea  Charlet  et  Raffet 

OHABLXVnXK,  shArnWAl'  <Fr.,  Charles's 
town).  A  town  of  France,  on  the  Meuse,  in  the 
Department  d  Ardennes,  opposite  M^ziferes,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  a  suspension  bridge 
over  the  Meuse  (Map:  France,  N.,  K  3).  It  is 
a  thriving  place,  well  built,  with  clean  spacious 
streets;  it  has  a  teachers'  college,  a  lyceum,  and 
a  library.  It  still  adheres  to  plans  for  streets 
and  buifdinffB  laid  down  1^  its  founder,  Charles 
ni,  Duke  <tf  Nevers,  in  1606.  It  manufactures 
hardware,  leather,  sugar,  brushes,  and  beer, 
and  the  Meuse  affords  facilities  for  considerable 
trade  in  metals,  coal,  iron,  slate,  wine,  and  nails. 
Pop.  (commune),  1001,  18,772;  1911,  22,664. 
It  was  the  medieval  Arcs  Remorum  and  Caro- 
l(^lis,  and  an  important  military  station  until 
the  destruction  of  its  fortifications  in  1687. 

OKABXJCTOZt,  shftiOe-voi'.  A  dtr  and  the 
eoun^  seat  of  Charlevoix  Co.,  Mich.,  210  miles  hy 
rail  north  1^  east  of  Qruid  Rapids,  on  tiie  P«re 
Ifominette  Railroad,  and  aa  the  Pine  River, 


which  flows  into  Lake  Michigan  (Map:  Michi- 
gan, D  3).  It  is  a  popular  summer  resort  and 
baa  important  flshing  and  lumbering  interests. 
It  manufactures  cement,  lime,  and  stone  and 
lumber  products.  The  United  States  Fish  Hatch- 
ery has  a  substation  here,  and  the  city  contains 
a  Carnegie  library  and  municipal  eleetele  light 
plant  and  water  works.  The  wy  was  chartered 
in  1905.    Pop.,  1000,  2079;  1010,  2420. 

CHABIiEVOIX,  shUrl'-vwa',  PlEBBB  FBA?f- 
gois  Xavieb  db  (1682-1761).  A  French  mis- 
sionary and  traveler,  best  known  as  the  historian 
of  "New  France."  He  was  bom  in  Saint-Quen- 
tin,  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1698,  and  from  1706  to  1700  taught  in  Quebec, 
Canada.  He  then  returned  to  France;  but  in 
1720  was  sent  to  America  by  the  Duke  of  Orltens 
to  gather  information  concerning  tiie  "Western 
Sea,"  then  supposed  to  l>e  only  a  short  dietanoe 
from  the  Mississippi  River.  Arriving  at  Que- 
bec in  September,  he  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Great  Lakes  as  far  as  Michilimackinac, 
and,  after  questioning  the  Indians,  reported  that 
the  Pacific  could  probably  best  be  reached  by 
way  of  the  Missouri.  a»  jproeeeded  by  way 
of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  River  to  tiie 
Mississippi,  descended  in  a  small  vessel  to'New 
Orleans,  and,  after  suffering  a  shipwreck,  went  to 
the  island  of  Santo  Domingo,  whence,  in  Decon- 
ber,  1722,  be  returned  to  France.  Subsequently 
hf  was  sent  on  various  missions  by  his  order,  and 
from  1733  to  1756  collaborated  on  the  Jountal 
des  Trivoua.  He  is  beet  known  for  hia  Hiatoire 
et  detoriptioH  gin4rale  de  la  Nouvelle  Framee 
aveo  le  journal  hiatorique  tPim  voyage  fait  dam 
I'AmSrique  eeptentrionaU  (1744;  Eng.  trans, 
by  J.  G.  Shea,  1866-72),  which  contains  much 
valuable  material.  Among  his  other  writings 
are:  Hiatoire  et  deacription  gStUrale  du  Japon 
(1715) ;  Vie  de  la  tn^e  Marie  de  I'lncamation 
(1724) ;  Hiatoire  de  I'tle  eapagnole,  ou  de  8aint- 
Domingne  (1730);  and  Hiatoire  du  Paraguay 
(1766;  Eng.  trans.,  1769). 

CHABXOCK.    See  Mustard. 

OEABLOTTB,  ahar-l«f.  A  city  and  the 
county  seat  of  Eaton  Co.,  Mich.,  18  miles  south- 
west of  Lansing,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the 
Michigan  Central  railroads  (Map:  Michigan, 
E  6).  Charlotte  contains  a  Cam^e  library. 
It  is  of  importance  as  a  manufacturing  centre, 
the  principal  products  being  furniture,  automo- 
biles, scythe  swats,  ball  bats,  horse  pokes, 
bridges,  and  road  culverts.  There  are  also  grain 
elevators  and  grist  milUi.  Settled  in  18SS, 
Charlotte  was  ineorporated  as  a  village  in  1863 
and  in  1871  as  a  dly.  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  an.  annually  elected  mayor  and  a 
council.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the  water 
works.    Pop.,  1900,  4092;  1910,  4886. 

CKASlXyPTB,  Bhtlra6t.  A  city  and  the 
county  seat  of  Mecklenburar  Co.,  N.  C,  174  miles 
by  rail  west  by  south  of  Raleigh,  on  the  South- 
ern, the  Piedmont  and  NortlKm,  tiie  Norfolk 
Southern,  and  the  Seaboud  Air-line  railroads, 
and  on  Si^r  Creek  (Map:  North  Carolina,  B 
2).  It  is  m  the  gold  region  of  the  State,  and 
a  branch  mint  was  established  here  in  1838. 
It  was  closed  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War,  reopened  in  1869,  and  was  made  an  assay 
office.  The  city  has  two  colleges  for  women, 
a  military  institute,  a  Carnegie  library,  a 
libraiT  for  the  colored  population,  hospitals 
for  white  and  colled  persons,  a  United  States 
coarthoase,  and  Vance  Park.  Biddle  Univer- 
sity (PreAyterian),  for  ecdored  students,  opened 
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in  1807,  IB  jniit  outside  the  city  limits.  Char- 
lotte is  an  important  commercial  and  indus- 
trial centre.  There  are  more  than  300  cotton  mills 
situated  within  100  miles  of  the  city.  Iron,  mill 
supplies,  farm  machinery,  scales,  caskets,  show 
cases,  leather  belting,  and  clothing  are  manufac- 
tured abo.  There  are  in  the  ci^  uid  Tielnify 
aereral  electric  plants,  which  funiiBh  power  for 
nuuin&ctnring  at  a  very  low  coat.  The  govern- 
ment,  under  a  charter  of  1866  and  subsequent 
amendments,  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  biennially 
elected,  and  a  council.  There  are  municipal 
water  works.  Pop.,  1890,  11,657;  1900,  18,091; 
1010,  34,014. 

Settled  about  1750,  Charlotte  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1768  and  in  1774  was  made  the  coimty 
seat.  The  so-called  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence  (q.vj  was  adopted  here  on  May 
SO,  1775.  the  dgnen  of  which  are  enmnemoratea 
by  a  monument.  In  September,  1780,  Lord  Com- 
wallis  entered  Charlotte  and  occupied  it  for  sev- 
eral days.  He  referred  to  it  as  a  "hornet's 
nest,"  and  this  has  since  been  adopted  as  the 
city's  emblem.  Later  in  the  year  Oeneral  Gates 
made  his  headquarters  here.  The  city  was  the 
last  meeting  place  of  the  full  Confederate  cabi- 
nets Conaolt  W.  H.  Foote.  Sketdua  of  North 
Carolina  (New  York,  1846). 

CHABLOTTE.  1.  The  dau^ter  of  Sir  Jas- 
per in  Fielding's  farce.  The  Mock  Doctor.  The 
character  was  suggested  by  Lucinde  in  Molifire's 
MMecin  malgr4  lui.  2.  The  gay  fiancee  of  Cant- 
well,  who  later  marries  Damley,  in  Bickerataffe's 
Hypocrite,  suggested  by  Marianne  in  Moli6re's 
Tartufe.  3.  The  simple  wife  of  Albert,  whom 
Werl^er  loves,  in  Goethe's  8orrou)»  of  Werther, 
4.  The  Sweetheart  of  Wrangle  in  Gibber's  comedy, 
The  Refusal.  

CHABLOTTE  AMALIE,  shfir-l6t'  &-m&n6-«. 
The  only  town  of  the  island  of  St  Thunas,  in 
the  West  Indies  (Map:  West  Indies,  F  3).  It 
has  a  spacious  ikarbor,  furnished  with  a  floating 
dock  for  ships  up  to  3000  tons,  and  is  an  im- 
portant coaling  station.  Pop.,  1901,  8S40. 
.  CHABLOTCT  HABBOB.  A  shallow  inlet 
on  the  gulf  coast  of  Florida,  extending  inland 
about  25  miles  (Map:  Florida,  F  S).  'Hie  inner 
harbor  is  about  10  miles  wide  at  its  widest  part. 
The  outer  harbor  is  separated  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  a  line  of  keys  which  reduces  the 
main  entrance  to  the  bay  to  a  width  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile.  Pine  Island  partly  divides 
the  inner  from  the  outer  harbor.  Wild  water- 
fowl and  fish  are  plentiful. 

OHABLO^rENBTTBO,  shKr-ldt'ten  •  bS^rK 
<Oer.,  Charlotte's  town).  A  pTosperous  town 
and  residential  suburb  of  Berlin  in  the  western 
outskirts  of  the  city  {Map:  Prussia,  E  2).  It 
is  connected  with  Berlin  by  street  railway,  by 
the  Stadtbahn  and  the  Hochbahn  (an  elevated 
road).  It  has  numerous  educational  institutions, 
including  a  ^[ymnasium,  high  school,  royal  acad- 
emy of  music,  royal  academy  of  art,  artillery 
and  engineeriiig  smml,  technical  academy,  phys- 
ieid-teimnieal  institute,  and  a  military  prepara* 
toiy  school.  The  Technical  Academy  is  a  spadous 
and  noteworthy  building,  containing  statues  and 
busts  and  a  valuable  architectural  museum.  A 
splendid  municipal  opera  house  was  opened  in 
1912.  The  Schiller  Theater  and  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Emperor  Frederick  III  are  also  in- 
teresting. The  msQufacturing  interests  of  the 
city  are  important;  chief  among  them  is  the 
R^al  Porcelain  Factory,  founded  in  1761.  There 
are  also  inm  foundrief  and  manufactures  of  ma- 


chinery, glass,  pottery,  electrical  apparatus,  dyes, 
wagons,  woodworking  machinery,  asphalt,  beer, 
paper,  leather,  and  chemicals.  Horses  from  the 
surrounding  territory  are  marketed  here.  The 
palace,  the  main  portion  of  which  was  finished 
by  1609,  under  SchlUter's  direction,  for  Sophia 
Cnarlotte,  second  wife  of  Frederidc  I,  consists 
of  a  group  of  buildings,  with  a  garden  laid  out 
the  Frmeh  landscajpe  gardener  Le  NMre. 
e  rococo  ornamentations  and  the  porcelain 
chamber  are  noteworthy.  Emperor  Frederick 
in  was  confined  here  during  a  part  of  his  fatal 
illness.  In  the  garden  is  the  handsome  Doric 
mausoleum,  erected  in  1810  by  Gentse,  accord- 
ing to  the  designs  of  Schinkel,  containing  the 
tombs  of  Frederick  William  III  and  Queen 
Louisa,  and  Emperor  William  I  and  Empress 
Augusta.  Pop.,  IftOO,  77,000;  1900,  189^5; 
1910,  305,181.  Consult  Schults,  Story  of  Char- 
tottenhurg  (Charlottenburg,  1888). 

GHABLOTTESVILLE,  shUrHOts-vll.  A  city 
and  the  county  seat  of  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.,  97 
miles  northwest  of  Richmond,  on  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  and  the  Southern  railroads,  and  on 
Rivanna  River  (Map:  Virginia,  F  3).  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  University  of  Virginia  (q.v.), 
lonnded  by  Thomaa  Jefferson,  and  of  St.  Anne's 
School  for  Girls,  Jtf erson  School,  Miner's  Man- 
ual Training  Schoi^,  and  the  University  Summer 
School.  It  contains  also  two  hospitals  and  two 
sanitariums.  Monticello,  Jefferson's  home,  is  but 
3  miles  distant,  to  the  southeast.  The  city  has 
woolen,  flour,  silk,  and  planing  mills,  tanbark, 
locust-pin,  and  cigar  factories,  wine  presses,  etc., 
and  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  and  fruit-growing 
region.  Settled  as  early  as  1744,  Charlottesville 
was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1888.  The  government 
is  administered  by  a  city  manager  elected  by  the 
city  council.  The  water  works  and  gas  plant  are 
owned  and  operated  1^  the  municipality.  Pop., 
1890,  5691 ;  1910,  6765. 

CHABLOTTETOWir,  sh&r^dt-toun.  Capital 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada,  in  Queen's 
County,  situated  on  the  south  coast,  on  Hillsboro 
Bay,  and  at  the  cmfluence  of  three  rivers  (Map: 
Prince  Edward  Island,  F  2).  There  is  steam- 
ship ecmneetion  with  various  Dominion  ports. 
A  railway  and  carriage  bridge,  Balf  a  mile 
long,  spans  the  Hillsboro  River  east  of  the 
city.  Charlottetown  has  a  fine  harbor.  It 
stands  on  rising  ground  and  is  intersected  by 
wide  streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The 
Provincial  Government  and  Dominion  buildings, 
courthouse.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building,  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  public  li- 
brwry,  hall,  insane  hospital,  noiinal  school, 
Prince  ox  Wales  College,  and  St.  Dunstan's 
CoU^  are  noteworthy  features.  The  indus- 
trial establishmento  include  iron  foundries, 
railroad  workshops,  pork-pacldng,  condensed- 
milk,  woolen  factories,  ete.  Agricultural  prod- 
uce and  fish  are  exported.  Charlottetown  is 
the  seat  of  a  United  States  consul.  Pop.,  1901, 
12,080;  1011,11,203.  Charlottetown  was  founded 
about  1767,  the  site  having  been  selected  in 
1764  by  Captain  Holland,  surveyor-general  for 
eastern  Canada.  In  1775  the  town  was  looted 
by  two  American  privateers,  an  act  which  was 
condemned  by  Washington,  who  liberated  the 
prisoners  and  restored  their  property.  Canadian 
confederation  originated  at  a  conference  held  in 
1864  in  Charlottetown. 

CHABLTON,  John  <  1827-1910).  A  Cana- 
dian statesman.  He  was  bom  near  Caledonia, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  educated  at  Sprii^eld  Academy. 
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He  vent  to  Ontario  in  1849,  was  engaged  for 
some  rears  as  farmer  and  merchant,  and  after 
1S61  acquired  a  considerable  fortune  in  the  lum< 
ber  business.  He  was  elected  a  Liberal  member 
of  the  House,  of  Commons  for  North  Norfolk  in 
1872  aOd  represented  that  constituency  for  24 
years.  He  commanded  attention  in  the  House 
and  gained  a  high  reputation  io  the  country  by 
his  masteiy  of  trade  and  tariff  questions;  but 
an  exacting  conviction  that  government  diould 
promote  private  and  public  morality  and  assure 
equal  rignts  led  him  at  times  to  take  a  I^sla- 
tive  course  in  which  he  was  in  notable  confiict 
with  his  party  and  a  leader  of  a  vigorous  and 
discontented  minority.  During  the  agitation 
in  1886  and  later  over  the  execution  of  Louis 
Riel  (Q'V.)  he  supported  the  Conservative  Pre- 
mieT(  Sir  John  A.  Maedonald.  When  dissatis* 
faollon  was  aroused  amot^  the  Protestant  ele- 
ment 1^  the  Jesuit  Estates  Act  (see-  Mehcieb, 
HoHOBB),  he  was  one  of  13  members  who  in 
18S0  voted  for  a  parliamentary  resolution 
against  the  act;  and  among  tiiose  who  adhered 
to  the  Equal  Rights'  partv,  formed  at  that  time, 
Charlton  was  a  leader.  Mainly  throu^  bis  ef- 
forts a  measure,  commonly  known  as  uie  Charl- 
toi  Act,  was  enacted  for  the  protection  of  women 
and  girls,  in  the  case  of  tiie  lattw  raising  the 
age  of  consent  to  16  years.  He  was  a  founder  of 
the  DtHuinion  Lord's  Day  Alliance,  an  organisa- 
tion established  in  1888.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Mining 
Commission.  He  was  a  stanch  advocate  of  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States  and  in  1897 
visited  Washington  in  that  behalf.  He  died  at 
Lynedoeh. 

OHABM.   See  Iivoaktation;  Maoio. 

CHABKES,  sh&rm,  Fbancis  (1848-  ). 
A  French  editor,  bom  at  Aurtllac.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Coll^  d'Aurillac  and  the  lyc^  of 
Clermont-Ferrand  and  Poitiers.  From  1S72  to 
1880  and  from  1889  to  1907  he  was  editor  of 
the  Journal  dea  DSbats  and  was  also  editor  of 
the  Revue  dee  Deva  Mottdea  from  1893  to  1907, 
when  he  became  its  manager.  He  held  several 
offices  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
deputy  for  Contal  in  1881-86  and  188M>8,  and 
senator  for  Contal  in  1900.  In  1908  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Academy.  Besides  his  literary 
and  political  articles  in  the  journals  mentioned, 
be  published  Etudes  historiquea  et  diplomatiques 
(1892). 

CHABJCIDES,  kfir'ml-dez  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
XapfUin*)  (C450-404  B,c.).  A  pupil  of  Socrates, 
cousin  of  Critias,  and  maternal  uncle  of  Plato, 
who  introduces  him  in  one  of  the  Dialogues. 
He  was  one  of  the  "Thirty  Tyrants"  at  Athens 
in  404  B.O.,  but  was  slain  the  same  year,  while 
fighting  against  Thraaybulus.  Consult  Plato, 
Charmidee,  and  Xenophon,  Memorabilia. 

CKABICIDES.  One  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
representing  a  conversation  between  Socrates, 
young  Charmides,  and  two  other  Athenians  on 
the  subject  of  moderation. 

CBABNAT,  sl^r'nA'.  Claitde  Josbph  Dd- 
BWt  (1828-  ).  A  French  travels,  bom  in 
Fleurieux,  Rhdne.  In  1857,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  French  government,  he  began  a  long 
series  of  expeditions  to  Mexico  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  With  the  further  assistance  of 
Pierre  Lorillard,  he  in  1880  undertook  the  ex- 
ploration and  excavation  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  Mexico.  He  made  many  important  discoveries, 
tiie  chief  results  of  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
collection  at  the  Museum  of  tiie  Trocad4ro  and 


in  bis  work  Lea  andennea  villea  du  nouveau 
monde  (1884),  of  which  an  English  translation 
appeared  in  1887  {The  Ancient  Cities  of  the 
"New  World,  by  Mesdames  Gonino  and  Conant; 
introduction  by  Allen  T.  Rice).  He  has  also 
published:  GitH  et  ruine«  amSricainea  (1863), 
with  an  atlas;  A  iravera  lea  fortta  viergea 
(1890) ;  and  Riatoire  de  Vorigine  dea  Indiena  qui 
kabitent  la  Veuvella  Eapanga  aelon  leurs  tradi- 
tions (1903). 

CHABNEL  HOUSE  (OF.  chamel,  camel, 
SIL,  camale,  chamel,  from  caro,  flesh -j- Aou«e) . 
A  chamber  situated  in  a  churchyard  or  other 
burying  place,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  dead 
which  were  thrown  up  by  the  gravediggers 
were  reverently  deposited.  The  chamel  house 
was  generally  vaulted  in  the  roof,  and  was  often 
a  biUlding  complete  in  itself,  havii^  a  chapel 
or  chantry  attached  to  It.  In  suoh  cases  the 
chamel  vault  was  commonly  a  crypt  under  tlie 
chapel,  and  even  in  churches  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  vault  or  crypt  to  be  employed  as 
a  chamel  house. 

CHABKIS^,  sh&r'n6'z&',  Chabijes  de  Mbnou, 
Sbiqneds  D'AuLNAT  DE  ( c.1805-1650) .  AFrench 
proprietor  in  Acadia.  In  1632  he  accompanied 
the  par^  under  Isaac  de  Rarilly  which  settled 
at  La  Have  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the 
Acadian  possessions  of  France.  In  1636  Char- 
nisd  commended  an  expedition  to  the  Penobscot 
River,  where  he  conquered  the  fort  which  had 
been  built  there  hy  the  Plymouth  colonists,  tell- 
ing its  defenders  that  in  the  following  year  he 
would  annex  the  entire  region  to  the  fortieth 
degree,  north  latitude.  After  the  death  of 
Razilly  (1636)  CharnisS  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand and  made  Port  Royal  (Annapolis)  the 
chief  settlement  of  Acadia,  thai  a  vast  territory 
embracing  what  is  now  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  and  afterward  extending  to  the 
Penobscot.  He  later  captured  Fort  La  Tour,  and 
in  1645  went  to  France,  where  he  was  appointed 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  General  of  Acadia  by 
the  government  of  Louis  XIV  (1647).  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  charge  of  treachery  reached  the  • 
court,  Charais^  was  dismissed  from  office  and 
superseded  by  La  Tour.  His  widow  married  La 
Tour  in  1653. 

CKABirOCX,  Stephen  (1628-SO).  An  Eng- 
lish Puritan  theologian,  was  bora  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Catherine  Cree-Church,  London,  where  his 
father  was  a  solicitor.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  and  at  Oxford,  and  became  proctor 
at  the  latter  when  Oliver  Cromwell  was  Chan- 
cellor. He  went  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  Henry 
Cromwell,  Lord  Deputy.  In  1660  he  was  silenced 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  returned  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  preached  for  16  years,  but  without 
a  settled  congre^tion.  Be  was  a  man  of  great 
pietjr  and  vast  learning.  After  his  death  his 
writings  were  published,  the  chief  being  On  the 
Excellence  and  Attributes  of  Ood  (1681-82). 
In  1860  Prof.  James  McCosh  published  an  edi- 
tion of  Charnock's  works,  with  a  life  of  the 
author. 

CHABN^OOD  FOBEST.  A  forest  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Leicestershire,  Enifland. 
It  lies  on  a  gradual  rise  of  ground  culminating 

in  Bardon  Hill,  which  is  900  feet  high. 

CHABNY,  COMTE  DE.   See  Chabot.  P. 

CHABON,  ka'ron  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Xipww, 
Etrusc.  Charun).  In  classical  mythology,  the 
ferryman  of  the  lower  world,  who  conveys  to 
the  realm  of  Hades  the  aouls  of  the  dead  that 
have  been  duly  buried.   He  does  not  appear  in 
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Hraner  or  Heaiod,  but  waB  early  prominent  in 
popular  belief  and  appeared  in  one  of  the  lost 
epicfl,  whence  Polygnotus  introduced  him  into 
his  great  painting  of  "Odysseus  in  the  Lower 
World."  From  the  fifth  century  b.c.  Charon  ap- 
pears frequently  in  literature.  He  is  also  often 
represented  on  the  Athenian  white  lecythi,  vases 
buried  with  the  dead,  where  he  is  depicted  as  a 
bearded  old  man  wearing  the  short  tunie  and 
pointed  cap  of  a  seaman,  In  a  slciff  with  a  single 
oar.  To  pay  the  fare  a  small  coin  {ohotua) 
was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead;  bodies 
with  coins  in  the  mouth  have  been  found  even 
in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  On  Etruscan  monu- 
ments Charon  is  represented  as  a  demon  of 
death,  with  bestial  face,  huge  tusks,  and  pointed 
ears,  carrying  snakes  or,  more  commonly,  a 
large  hammer.  The  bodies  of  fallen  gladiators 
were  dragged  from  the  arena  by  a  man  disguised 
as  this  Etruscan  demon.  In  modern  Greece 
Charon  surrires  as  Charoa  or  Charontat,  who, 
as  a  black  bird  of  prey  or  as  a  winged  horse- 
man, hears  victims  to  the  world  of  the  dead. 
Consult  Ambroech,  De  Charonte  Etruaeo  (Bres- 
lau,  1837),  and  Waaer,  Ohartm,  Chanm,  Charos 
(Berlin,  1898). 

CHABONDAS,  kA-rOn'dSs  (Lat.,  from  Ok. 
XapiiwSai).  A  Greek  of  the  sixth  century  b.c., 
bom  at  Catana,  in  Sicily,  and  mentioned,  with 
Lycurgus,  Solon,  Zaieucus,  and  others,  as  a 
famous  lawgiver.  To  him  were  ascribed  tiie 
laws  of  the  Chalcidian  colonies  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,  praised  by  Aristotle  as  very  carefully 
drawn.  Certain  citations  from  his  works  by 
Stobsus  and  Diodorus  are  to  be  assigned  rather 
to  later  modifications  of  his  work. 

CHA'BON  07  liAHP^CtrS  (first  half  of 
fifth  century  b.c.).  One  of  the  earlier  Greek 
historical  writers,  known  as  logographers  (q.v.). 
He  composed  a  history  of  Persia,  from  tlie  point 
of  Tiew  of  Persia's  relation  to  Greece,  which 
probably  included  the  story  of  the  invasion  of 
Aerzes.  He  wrote  also  a  work  called  Horoi, 
dealing  primarily  with  Lampsacus.  Consult 
Kreuzer,  Biatoncorum  Grcecorum  Antiquiiti- 
morum  Pragmenta;  Milller,  Fragmenta  Eiatori- 
eonm  Qmeorvm  (Paris,  1841) ;  Bury,  The  A%- 
vient  Greek  BistoriMU  (New  York,  1009). 

CHABON'S  (k&'ronz)  STAZBCASE  (trans, 
of  Gk.  Xaptftvffios  K>dfM^,  CKarOneioa  klimaa) . 
A  series  of  steps  which  led  up  to  the  stage  (the 
acting  place)  in  the  Greek  theatre,  by  which 
"the  ghost"  made  his  entrance.  Consult  Haigh, 
The  AUio  Theatre  (3d  ed.,  Oxford,  1907). 

CHAJIPENTIEB,  shAr^tLn'tyA',  Fean^ois 
Philippe  (1734-1817).  A  French  mechanic,  en- 
graver, and  designer.  He  was  bom  in  Blois  and 
studied  engraving  in  Paris.  He  invented  the 
aquatint  or  nitric-acid  process  in  engraving,  but 
sold  his  secret  to  Count  Caylus.  The  earliest 
engravings  in  aquatint  made  by  him  are  the 
foUowinyg:  "Perseus  and  Andr<»neda,"  after  Van' 
loo;  "The  Decapitation  of  John  the  Baptist," 
after  Guercino;  and  "The  Children's  Bacchanal," 
after  De  Witt.  As  "royal  mechanician"  he  after- 
ward effected  numerous  improvements  in  the  con- 
stoncticm  of  lighthouses,  war  vessels,  and  firearms. 

CB:ABPENTIBB,  Oostate  (1860-  )-.  A 
French  composer,  horn  in  Dieuze,  Lorraine. 
He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  under 
Massart,  Pessard,  and  Massenet,  taking  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1887.  He  wrote  nu- 
merous songs  and  orchestral  pieces  and  a  sym- 
phonic drama,  La  vie  du  poite,  produced  at  "the 
Grand  Op^a  in  1802.    But  the  most  noUble 


of  his  worics  is  the  opera  Louise,  of  which  lie 
wrote  both  words  and  music,  and  which  was 
produced  in  1808  at  the  Opira  Comique.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  modern  Paris  (in  Montmartre), 
and  the  realism  and  dramatic  power  of  the 
libretto,  as  well  as  the  beauty  and  originality 
of  the  music,  took  Paris  by  storm  and  placed 
Charpentier  in  the  front  rank  of  the  French 
"impressionists."  Louise  found  its  way  into 
Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States,  meet- 
ing with  considerable  success.  Julien,  produced 
in  1913  (in  the  United  States  in  1914),  was  a 
distinct  disappointment.  Three  other  operas, 
Marie,  Orphie,  THe  rouge,  have  not  yet  been 
produced.  In  1912  Charpentier  was  elected  to 
a  chair  in  the  Paris  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

CHABPENTIEB,  Joha:vn  Fbiedbich  Wil- 
HELK  TotTSSAiirr  (1738-1805).  A  Gennan  min- 
ing engineer.  He  was  born  in  Dresden,  studied 
law  and  mathanatics  at  the  Univeraily  of  Leip- 
zig, and  in  1766  was  made  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics at  the  Mining  School  of  Freiberg,  where 
he  became  interested  in  mining  methods  and 
metallurgy.  As  the  introducer  into  Germany  of 
the  processes  of  amalgamation  employed  -in 
Hungary  and  of  various  other  improvements, 
Charpentier  takes  high  rank  among  the  Ger- 
man metallurgists  of  the  ei^teenui  century. 
His  soimtiflo  methods  of  mining  as  well  as  his 
geognostio  investigations  greatly  stimulated  the 
development  of  these  branches  in  Germany.  He 
wrote:  Mineralogisohe  Geograpkie  der  kuraSeh- 
sischen  Lande  (1778);  Beodachtungen  tlber  die 
Langerstatten  der  Erze  haupts&chlich  aus  den 
aachischen  Qebirgen  (1799);  Bettrage  mr  geO' 
gnostischen  Kenntnis  des  Rsiaengebirges  Bohle- 
sisohen  Anteils  (1804). 

OSAJWBN!nBB,  Loms  Euai:iTB  (1811-90). 
A  French  historical  and  genre  painter.  He  was 
bora  in  Paris  and  studied  there  under  Gerard 
and  Cogniet.  He  exhibited  first  in  the  Salon  of 
1831,  "Bivouac  of  Cuirassiers,"  and  afterward 
became  known  entirely  as  a  painter  of  battle 
pictures  in  a  laive  panoramic  siyle  with  great 
attention  to  detail.  In  Versailles,  where  he  be- 
came professor  of  design  in  1876,  there  are 
several  pictures  ly  him — among  them  "The  Bat- 
tle M  Moscow,"  "An  Episode  of  the  Siege  of 
Antwerp,"  and  "The  Battle  of  Tchemafe." 

CHABPKNTIKB,  Mabc  Airronnc  (1634- 
1704).  A  French  composer,  bora  in  Paris.  He 
studied  under  Carissimi  in  Rome  and  became 
chapelmaeter  to  the  Daup)iin  under  Zouis  XIV. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chapelmaster 
of  the  Bainte-Chapelle.  He  wrote  only  two 
operas,  Ada  et  GalathSe  (1678)  and  MSdie 
(1693).  His  fame  rests  principally  upon  his 
oratorios,  of  which  he  wrote  18  in  the  style  of 
his  teacher.  One  of  these,  Le  reniement  de  St. 
Pierre,  was  revived  with  great  success  in  Paris 
in  1903.  Besides  these  he  wrote  8  masses,  30 
Psalms,  6  cantatas,  numerous  smaller  sacred 
compositions,  and  some  instrumental  pieces. 

CHABFIE,  ehar'pfi  (Fr.,  from  p.p.  of  OF. 
cAar^Hr,  to  pluck,  from  Lat.  corpere,  to  seize). 
Ravelings  of  linen;  lint.  They  were  used  l^y 
surgeons  as  a  dressing  for  discharglDg  wounds, 
ulcers,  etc,  before  sterilized  gauze  came  into 
vogue. 

CHABBAS,  sh&'r&s',  Jkan  Baftiste  Adolphe 

(1810-65).  A  French  military  writer,  born  in 
Pfalzburg,  Lorraine.  He  entered  the  artillery 
and  engineering  school  in  Metz,  became  an  officer 
of  artillery,  served  in  Algeria,  and  in  1848  was 
appointed  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  Undersecre- 
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iary  of  State  in  the  Ministry  of  War.  In  the 
Assembly  of  1848  and  of  1849  he  vigorously  op- » 
posed  the  politics  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  was 
bamshed  after  the  coup  d'etat,  thereafter  re- 
siding in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland. 
He  wrote  two  valuable  works,  Hiatoire  de  la 
campagne  de  1815:  Waterloo  (1868),  and  an 
inconplete  Bistoire  de  la  guerre  de  181S  (1866). 

CHABBETTE,  shft'rftt',  The  Knioht  of  the 
(trans,  of  Fr.  Chevalier  de  la  Charrette).  A 
contemptuous  nickname  earned  by  Lancelot  in  a 
French  variation  of  the  Arthurian  legends.  Ac- 
cording to  this  version  the  knight,  while  gallop- 
ing to  the  rescue  of  Guinevere,  fell  from  his  horse 
and  was  brou^t  home  in  a  cart  (charrette). 
A  modernized  edition  of  Chrestien  de  Troyva'a 
Rotttan  de  la  Charrette  aweared  in  Rheims, 
184^,  under  the  direction  of  "ntrbe. 

CHABBIEBE,  shft'tyftr',  Aon&s  Ibabeixv 
Emiza  db  Saint-Htacinthb  db  (1740-1805).  A 
Swiss  writer.  She  was  bom  in  Utrecht,  the 
daughter  of  a  Dutch  nobleman.  In  1771  she 
married  M.  de  Charriftre  de  Penthaz,  a  Swiss  who 
had  been  her  brother's  teacher,  and  went  to  live 
at  Colombier  near  Neuchfttel.  As  a  writer  she 
was  entir^  French  in  spirit  Under  the  pseu- 
donym AbM  de  La  Tour,  she  published  Lettree 
neuehdteloiaea  (1784) ;  Caliete,  ou  lettrea  ^te* 
de  Lautanne  (1788) — her  masterpiece — and  Lee 
iroie  femmee  (1798).  She  also  wrote  some  pla^a. 
She  was  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with 
Madame  de  Sta^l  and  Benjamin  Constant  and 
was  well  known  as  a  brilliant  and  beautiful 
woman. 

CHASBON,  Bh&'rOlt',  Piebbb  (1S41-1603). 
A  French  thewooian  and  philosopher.  He  was 
one  of  the  26  children  of  a  bofdEsetler  of  Paris. 
He  practiced  law  for  a  time  in  Paris,  but,  not 
hartng  immediate  success,  he  studied  theology 
and  rose  to  eminence  as  a  preacher.  In  Bor- 
deaux he  formed  a  short  but  important  friendship 
with  Montaigne,  who,  on  his  death  in  1692, 
requested  Charron  to  bear  the  arms  at  the 
Montaigne  family.  In  1694  Charron  published 
TraiU  dee  troie  viritie,  in  whieh  he  do^natically 
defended  the  Roman  CathoUe  church.  This  was 
followed  by  a  book  of  sermons,  and  in  1604 
came  his  most  remaricable  work,  TraitS  de  la 
aageeee,  in  which  he  expressed  skepticism  with 
rq;ard  to  science,  but  asserted  the  competence 
of  reason  to  construct  an  adequate  system  of 
morality.  Consult  Liebscher,  Charron  und  eein 
Werk:  De  la  eagesee  (Leipzig,  1890),  and  Vinet^ 
Moralietee  de  16e  et  lie  «MeI««  (1904). 

mT*n.n.TTAj  char-i^&.  A  savage  and  war- 
like tribe  formerly  roving,  without  fixed  homes, 
over  all  of  modern  Uruguay  and  somewhat  be- 
yond that.  They  were  of  dark  eomplexion  and 
heavily  built,  fought  on  horseback,  and  used  the 
bolas.  They  had  the  custom  of  cutting  off  a 
finger  joint  on  the  death  of  a  relative.  They  are 
now  practically  extinct.  Their  language,  spoken 
also  oy  the  Bofaanea,  Chanes^  Guenoas,  Marti- 
duies,  Minuanes,  and  Taros,  constituted  a  dis- 
tinct stock.  According  to  Arfiujo,  "the  last  of 
the  CharrHaa,"  on  exhibition  in  Paris  in  1830, 
died  there  some  time  afterward.  The  Uruguayan 
"Gauchos"  have  a  good  deal  of  Charruan  blood. 
Consult  the  article  by  Chamberlain  on  the'Char- 
ruan  stock  in  Arnervum  Anthropologist,  n.  8., 
voL  xiii,  pp.  468-471  (1911)  and  nferenoes 
^eiB  cited;  also  Rev.  de  la  Univ.  de  Buewoe 
Airee,  vol.  xxir,  pp.  231-237  (1913). 

OHABT  (Ti.  eharie,  charter,  Lat.  ohorte, 
•peipet,  from  Gk.  xtprnt  oharii,  paper) .  A  nurine 


or  hydrographic  map,  exhibiting  a  portion  of  a 
sea  or  other  body  of  water,  with  the  islands,  ad- 
jacent coasts,  soundings,  currents,  etc.  (See 
Map.)  Charts  are  made  of  convenient  size  and 
scale  for  the  purpose  desired  and  are  usually 
constructed  on  the  principle  e/l  Mercator's  pro- 
jection; charts  of  the  oceans  on  the  gnomonie 
projection  are,  however,  published  by  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  of  the  United  States  Navy  for  the 
convenience  of  navigators  who  wish  to  fdlow 
great-circle  courses;  and  the  coast  and  harbor 
charts  of  the  United  States,  published  by  the 
United  States  Ckiast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  are 
on  the  polyconic  projection.  Charts  are  con- 
structed with  more  accuracy  than  ordinary 
maps,  and  efforts  are  made  to  embody  in  them 
all  the  information  possible.  The  meridians  and 
parallels  of  latitude  are  drawn  at  convenient 
intervals,  and  on  harbor  charts  the  exact  geo- 
graphical position  of  some  datum  point  is  given. 
One  or  more  compass  roses  (i.e.,  plans  similar  to 
the  face  of  a  compass  card)  are  engraved  in  the 
chart  where  most  needed,  or  where  they  will 
not  interfere  with  soundings  or  other  matters, 
and  these  show  the  magnetic  variation,  while 
the  annual  change  is  recorded  in  a  note.  In 
the  case  of  harbor  charts  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide  and  lunitidal  interval  are  ^ven;  this 
is  important  when  the  tidal  range  is  consider- 
able, for  the  depths,  or  soundings,  recorded  are 
based  upon  some  particular  state  of  the  tide, 
usually  that  of  mean  low  water.  Shoals  and 
shallow  waters  are  indicated  by  dotted  shading, 
or  stippled  tint,  in  order  that  their  presence 
may  more  readily  be  noticed,  and  rocks  are 
marked  by  crosses  or  other  conventional  signs. 
The  soundings  are  expressed  in  fathoms  or  in 
feet,  whichever  will  b^t  serve  in  the  particular 
locality,  and  a  note  under  the  title  states  which 
is  used.  The  character  of  the  bottom  is  indi- 
cated by  symbols,  giving  the  kind  of  material 
(sand,  mud,  rock)  and  its  hardness,  fineness, 
color,  etc. 

Lighthouses,  buoys,  beacons,  and  other  aids 
to  navigation  are  carefully  shown  in  their 
proper  position;  and,  when  desirable  to  do  so, 
the  proper  courses  for  entering  or  leaving  a 
port  or  channel  are  indicated  1^  Iwoken  lines, 
alongside  which  the  compass  courses  are  printed. 
The  depths  and  coast  line  in  nearly  all  [tarts 
of  the  world  are  constantly  changing,  as  are 
the  li^thouses,  buoys,  and  aids  to  naviga- 
tion. This  requires  unceasing  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  enart-issuing  eSSaeAf  and  the  oor- 
rection  of  charts  constitutes  more  tiian  half  the 
expense  connected  with  their  production  and 
issue.  Charts  already  printed  and  on 
shelves  of  the  issuing  office  are  corrected  by 
hand,  several  draftsmen  being  constantly  en- 
gaged in  the  work.  If,  however,  the  correction 
in  this  manner  takes  more  than  a  few  minutes, 
the  copies  on  the  shelves  are  destroyed  and  a 
new  raition  printed  with  tiie  correction  em- 
bodied in  the  engraving.  The  sources  of  infor- 
mation for  corrections  are  the  reports  from 
men  of  war  or  merchant  ships,  from  lighthouse 
boards,  inspectors  of  harbors,  channels,  and 
waterways,  new  surveys,  and  the  like.  These 
are  embodied  in  Notices  to  Mariners  and  pub- 
lished at  short  intervals,  usually  once  a  week. 
The  information  is  arranged  in  the  most  con- 
venient manner  possible  for  the  use  of  naviga- 
tors, the  number  of  each  chart  affected  by  a 
note  being  stated.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
notices  give  a  list  of  charts  of  which  new  edl- 
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tions  hare  been  publisbed  or  vhieli  have  been 
extensively  corrected. 

For  purposeB  of  navigation  the  character  of 
the  projection  (i.e.,  the  plan  by  which  the 
curved  surface  of  the  earth  is  represented  on  a 
plane)  is  moat  important.  The  Mercator  pro- 
jection is  most  used  and  decidedly  tiie  most 
popular.    The  meridians  are  rectilinear  and 

Sarallel,  and  this  enables  the  navigator  to  lay 
own  the  compass  course  as  a  straight  line; 
and  charts  on  this  projection  of  the  same  scale 
and  latitude  may  be  joined  at  the  edges.  Nei- 
ther of  these  important  characteristics  is  f»oe- 
sessed  by  the  polyconic,  which  is  best  suited 
to  the  delineation  of  small  areas  such  as  har- 
bors of  moderate  extent  or  certain  types  of 
ocean  eharts.  The  line  of  sight  and  the  great- 
circle  course  are  nearly  straight  lines  on  a 
polyconic  chart,  and  areas  and  shapes  near  the 
central  meridian  are  andistorted.  The  saving 
of  distance  through  following  great-circle  arcs 
is  very  slight  except  on  long  voyages,  and  the 
conditions  of  average  wind  and  weather  are 
likely  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  saving  even 
then,  because  the  great-circle  arc,  wlien  it  differs 
from  the  rhumb  line  (q.v.),  always  lies  on  the 
polar  (and  therefore  nsuaJty  the  colder  and 
stormier)  side  of  it.  Whether  it  is  desirable 
to  follow  a  great  circle  or  not  can  readily  be 
determined  by  comparing  the  course  as  laid 
down  on  a  great-circle  chart  (gnomonic  projec- 
tion) with  a  wind,  weather,  and  current  chart, 
such  as  the  pilot  chart  issued  by  the  Sydro- 
graphic  Office  of  the  United  States  Navy.  See 
Pilot  Chabt. 

Ctharts  are  now  chiefly  printed  from  aigraved 
plates  (copper,  except  in  France,  where  many 
soft  steel  plates  are  used),  for  various  reasons, 
the  principle  of  which  is  that  it  facilitates  the 
introduction  of  new  matter  in  certain  parts 
without  the  necessity  of  reproducing  the  whole. 
To  effect  the  correcUon  the  plate  is  turned  face 
downward  on  a  smooth  anvil  or  hard  surface, 
and  the  area  to  be  reengraved  smoothed  out 
and  the  metal  brought  up  flush  iHth  the  gmeral 
snrfaoe  of  the  plate  by  beating  on  the  back  over 
the  predetermined  area  with  a  round-faced  ham- 
mer. Preliminary  charts,  and  others  of  tem- 
porary interest,  of  which  the  details  do  not 
change,  are  largely  produced  by  photolithog- 
raphy. With  this  process  tough,  flexible  paper 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  used,  and  if  a  photo- 
Utiiographic  chart  is  to  be  much  handled  it  re- 
quires badcing  with  doth. 

As  alrea^  stated,  there  are  in  the  United 
States  two  chart-making  ofllces,  the  Hydro* 
graphic  Office  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey, the  latter  publishing  charts  (about  800) 
of  the  United  States  coast  only;  and  the 
former,  charts  (about  2000)  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  of  f<»«ign  territory  and  seas.  The  main 
office  of  eadi  of  these  establishments  is  in 
Washington,  hut  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
and  disseminating  information  of  service  to 
navigators,  tiw  Hydrographic  Office  has  Inanches 
in  iSl  the  prittdpal  seaports  of  the  United 
States  and  several  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is 
likely  that  additional  ones  will  soon  be  opened 
at  Manila  and  Honolulu,  with  observing  sta- 
tions at  Guam  and  Tutuila,  when  these  can  be 
reached  by  tel^^ph.  In  Great  Britain  the 
Hydrographic  Cffice  is  under  the  Admiralty. 
Charts  are  also  published  by  nearly  all  the 
European  Powers,  and  by  Branl,  Chile,  and 
Japan,  and  there  are  severu  private  makers  who 


issue  charts  of  special  localities.  The  price  of 
government  ciiartB  is  very  low,  barely  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  and  paper. 

CHABTA,    k&r'tA,   Magna.     See  Magna 
Chabta. 

CHABTE,  shArt  (Fr.,  charter,  from  Lat. 
charta,  paper).  A  French  term,  used  especially 
to  designate  the  constitution  or  organic  law 
granted  by  Lotds  XVIII  on  his  restoration  bi 
1814.  It  was  formerly  written  ohartre.  The 
word  is  an  old  one  and  applied  to  a  large  class 
of  legal  documents.  Among  the  best- known  of 
the  older  chartes  was  the  Charte  Normande  or 
aux  Normand»,  containing  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  Normans'  (1314^16)  by  Louis  X.  The 
Tr^r  des  Chartes  of  Franoe  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant bureaus  of  the  national  archives.  The 
Ecole  des  Chartes  in  Paris  is  the  leading  school 
of  the  world  for  instructitm  in  the  study  of 
historical  documents.  The  charte  of  1814  has 
always  been  considered  the  fundamental  law  of 
constitutional  monarchy  when  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  existed  in  France.  It  was  an 
act  of  royal  grace  and  not  in  any  sense  a  popu- 
lar constitution  or  even  a  contract  between  lung 
and  people.  This  fact  eventually  led  to  iixe 
revolution  of  1830.  The  dtarte  sworn  to  on 
the  SOtfa  of  August  of  that  year  by  King  Louis 
Philippe  explicitly  recognized  the  sovereignty 
of  the  pec^le.  This  document,  with  some  modi- 
fications, remained  in  force  till  the  revolution 
of  1848.  Consult  Floquet,  Charte  aux  Nor- 
mands,  aveoaes  confirmationt  (Caen,  1788). 

CEABTEB  (OF.  chartre,  from  Lat.  chdrtula, 
dim.  of  eharta  from  Gk.  x^'^^i  ohoirti,  paper). 
A  formal  writing  by  whlcSt  property  isgranted 
or  rights  and  privilufes  are  conferred.  The  term 
was  formerly  applied  to  a  written  conveyance  of 
land,  and  prt^erty  held  under  such  an  instm- 
meot  was,  in  Anglo-Saxon  law,  called  "charter- 
land,"  or  "bookland,"  In  this  sense  the  vwd 
has  given  way  to  "deed." 

The  term  "charter"  is  used  to  describe  a  grant 
of  land,  franchises,  or  other  privil^es  by  the 
state,  or  a  solemn  guaranty  by  the  sovereign  of 
popular  rights.  Magna  Charta^  or  the  great 
charter  issued  by  King  John  in  1216,  is  one  of 
the  chief  constitutional  documents  of  Great 
Britain.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  British 
government  for  centuries  to  grant  political 
charters  to  some  of  its  colonies. 

In  American  Colonial  history  grants  of  fran- 
chise, j^emmental  privil^es,  and  estates  to 
companies  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  colo- 
nies, to  tiie  inhabitants  of  Colonies  in  general, 
or  to  individual  proprietors,  were  embraied  in 
charters.  Of  the  first  sort  were  the  charters  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  granted  b^  Charles  I 
(1629),  and  the  charter  of  Georgia,  granted  by 
George  II  (1732).  Of  the  second  sort  was  the 
charter  of  Connecticut  granted  to  the  people  of 
the.  Colony  by  CSiarles  II  (1662).  Of  the  third 
sort  were  the  mriginal  charter  of  New  York, 
granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  by  Charles  II 
(1664),  and  the  charter  of  Maryland,  granted  ' 
to  Lord  Baltimore  by  Chartes  I  (1632).  Some 
of  the  Colonial  municipal  charters  remain  in 
force  to  the  present  day,  but  the  general  pro- 
visions of  charters  are  of  little  use  in  the  United 
States,  as  corporations  are  now  created  by  the 
several  l^slatures  or  hy  Congress.  Blacl^tone 
describes  such  charter  governments  as  "civil 
corporations,  with  the  power  of  making  l^-Iaws 
for  their  own  interior  regulations,  not  contnuy 
to  the  laws  of  En^and;  and  witii  such  rights 
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and  authorities  as  are  specially  given  them  in 
their  several  charters  of  incorporation."  Judge 
Story  criticizes  Blackstone's  view,  declaring  that 
the  cnarter  Colonies  of  America  "were  great  polit- 
ical establishments,  possessing  the  ^neral  powers 
of  government  and  rigfats  of  Bovereignty,  depoid- 
ent  indeed  on  the  reaim  of  England,  but  still 
possessing  within  their  own  territorial  limits  the 
general  powers  of  lefpslation  and  taxation." 

None  of  the  British  colonies  ore  sovereini, 
their  legislative  authority  being  theoretically 
subordinate  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain,  which  latter  has  a 

Ctwer  of  disallowance  over  the  colonial  legie- 
ti<m,  exerci8fU}le  within  a  limited  period.  Tnis 
power  has  not  been  exercised  as  retards  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  for  upmird  of  40  years. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  time  witiiin  which 
they  are  subject  to  disallowance,  acts  of  the 
colonial  legislatures  possessing  responsible  gpv" 
ernment  butane  just  as  much  acts  of  the  King 
as  the  statutes  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 
In  modem  municipal  law  the  term  "charter" 
o  is  most  frequently  used  to  denote  the  grant  of  a 
frtmohUe  by  the  sovereign  power  to  a  corpora- 
tion. According  to  Blackstone,  "the  king's  con- 
sent is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  erection  of  any 
corporation,  either  expressly  or  impliedly  given.*' 
In  the  United  States  corporations  are  char- 
tered, as  a  rule,  b^  legislative  act — either  hj  a 
special  statute  which  confers  upon  a  particular 
corporation  the  special  powers  and  privileges 
named  therein,  or  under  a  general  law  which 
provides  the  method  to  be  pursued  by  persons 
who  would  organise  a  corporation.  In  the  latter 
case  the  articles  of  araociation,  taken  in  coonec- 
tion  with  the  provisions  of  the  general  statute, 
constitute  the  charter.  If  the  corporation  is  a 
public  one,  such  as  a  city,  county,  or  town,  its 
charter  may  be  changed  at  will  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. Such  a  corporation  is  a  mere  agency  of 
the  State  tor  the  exercise  of  goranmental  powers 
within  a  particular  area.  It  has  no  vested  right 
to  any  of  ito  powers  or  franchises.  Its  charter 
"is.  not  a  contract,  but  a  law  for  the  public 
good."  On  the  other  hand,  the  charter  of  a 
private  corporation  is  a  cootract  between  the 
State  and  the  corporators.  As  such,  it  is  pro- 
tected from  repeal  or  modification  by  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Ckmstitution  which  de- 
clares that  "no  State  shall  .  .  .  pass  any  .  .  . 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts" 
(Art  I,  Sec  10).  The  SUte  granting  the  char- 
ter may,  however,  reserve  the  right  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  it.  Consult:  MacDonald, 
Select  Charters  of  American  Biatory,  1606- 
1775  (New  York,  1604);  Dicey,  Lectures  In- 
trodudory  to  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  the 
English  Constitution  (5th  ed.,  London,  1912); 
Cooley,  General  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law 
in  the  United  States.    See  COBPoaAnoN. 

OEABTEEHOXreB'  (a  corrupticm  of  Fr. 
Chartreuse).  The  name  applied  in  England  to 
Carthusian  monasteries.  The  first  was  founded 
at  Witham,  on  the  borders  of  Selwood  Forest,  in 
1181,  by  King  Henry  IX  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow 
made  on  the  occasion  of  hie  memorable  penance 
at  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  The 
second  was  at  Hinton  in  Somersetshire  (1222); 
the  third  at  Beauvale,  Nottinghamshire  (1343) ; 
the  fourth,  and  moet  famous,  to  which  the 
name  is  restricted  in  general  usage,  was  situ- 
ated in  London.  It  was  endowed  by  the  will 
of  Michael  de  Northbnrgh,  Bishop  of  London, 


1355-^1,  and  the  monks  took  possession  of  it  in 
1371.  Ite  history  is  not  of  much  general  inter- 
est until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  when  in 
1636  and  the  following  years  a  number  of  the 
monks  suffered  death  for  refusing  to  acknowl- 
edge tiie  royal  supremacy  in  spiritual  matters, 
the  prior,  John  Hougfatcm,  being  the  first  martyr 
for  the  old  faith  under  the  Reformation.  The 
monastery  was  dissolved  in  1538.  The  house 
passed  through  various  hands,  returning  to  the 
crown  under  Mary  by  the  attainder  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  under  Elizabeth 
by  that  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  letter's 
son,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  sold  it  in  1611  for 
£13,000  to  Sir  ThcHnas  Sutton,  whose  coal  lands 
in  Durham  had  made  him  one  of  the  richest 
Englishmen  of  his  day.  He  richly  endowed  it 
as  a  hospital  or  almshouse  for  poor  old  men 
and  a  free  grammar  school,  "to  feed,  clothe, 
and  educate  a  certain  number  of  poor  boys,  who 
without  such  assistance  would  be  likely  to  go 
untaught."  The  "poor  brethren"  were  80  in 
number,  none  being  admitted  under  50  years  of 
age;  they  must  be  bachelors  and  members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Each  had  a  awarato 
apartment,  a  share  of  attendance  from  domes* 
tics,  and  ample  though  plain  diet,  and  an  allow- 
ance of  about  £26  a  year  for  clothes  and  posket 
money.  This  part  of  the  institution  is  best 
known  by  the  famous  description  of  it  given  in 
The  J/ewootnes  by  Thackeray,  who  was  himself 
educated  at  Charterhouse.  The  school  was  not 
long  limited  to  the  40  foundation  scholars,  and 
grew  until  at  the  present  time  it  ranks  among 
the  great  public  schools  of  England.  Among 
the  eminent  men  who  have  been  educated  here 
are  Blackstone,  Addison,  Steele,  John  Wesley, 
and  George  Grote.  In  1872,  the  old  location 
amid  crowded  streets  being  thought  unhealthful, 
the  school  removed  to  Godalming,  in  Surrey,  30 
miles  from  London.  The  old  premises  were 
sold  to  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  which 
is  now  installed  here  in  handsnne  new  school 
buildings  erected  in  1875.  The  quaint  old  hos- 
pital and  chapel,  the  latter  containing  Sutton's 
tomb,  still  remain  as  the  home  of  aged  pen- 
sioners. Consult:  Hendricks,  The  London 
Charterhouse  (London,  1886);  Haig  Brown, 
Charterhouse,  Past  and  Present  ((£»dalming, 
1870) ;  Eardley-Wilmot  and  Streatfield,  Char- 
terhouse, Old  and  Jfew  (London,  1894) ;  Tod, 
Charterhouse  (London,  1900);  Doreau,  Benri 
Vlll  et  lea  martyrs  de  la  Chartreuse  de  Londres 
(Paris,  1681);  Wilmot  and  Streatfield,  Char- 
terhouae  Old  and  Jtew,  with  etehings  by  D.  Y. 
Cameron  (Stirling.  Scotland,  1910) ;  Taylor, 
OhorterAotMe  of  London  (New  York,  1912); 
Champn^,  "Charterhouse,"  in  Arohiteotwral 
Review,  vol.  xi  (1902). 

CHABTEBIS,  Abohibald  Haiolton  (1835- 
1908).  A  Scottish  clergyman  and  educator. 
He  was  born  in  Wamphray,  educated  in  Edin- 
burgh, Tflbinj^  and  Bonn,  and  in  1863  was 
appointed  minister  of  the  Park  Parish,  Glasgow. 
He  was  professor  of  biblical  criticism  at  !^in- 
burgh  from  1868  to  1898,  when  he  became  profes- 
sor emeritus.  He  was  a  royal  chaplain  in  1869, 
and  in  1892  moderator  of  tne  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1901  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  King  in 
Scotland.  His  publications  include  a  Life  of 
Professor  James  Robertson  (1863),  Canonicity 
(1881),  A  Faithful  Churchman  (1897),  and 
The  Church  of  Christ  (1905). 

OHABTEB  OAK.    A  large  tree  that  stood 
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in  Hartford,  Coim.,  until  Mown  down,  August, 
18S6,  when  its  age  was  computed  to  be  nearly 
1000  years.  The  tradition  ralatiiv  to  it  is  m 
follows:  When  8ir  Edmund  Andros  was  ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of  New  England,  he 
came  to  Hartford  in  1687  to  receive  the  Colonial 
charter.  This  the  colonists  were  loath  to  sur- 
render, but,  appearing  to  submit,  carried  it  to 
the  council  chamber,  where  during  the  debate 
the  lights  were  extinguished  and  in  the  ensuing 
eonfn^on  the  document  was  carried  from  the 
room  to  its  subsequent  hiding  place  in  the 
hollow  of  the  tree.  Here  it  .remained  until 
1689,  when  the  deposition  of  Andros  made 
further  concealment  xmnecessary. 

CHABTEB  PARTY  (Ft.  charte  partie,  di- 
vided deed,  one  part  being  given  to  each  party 
concerned;  cf,  indenture).  In  maritime  law,  a 
contract  under  seal  by  the  owner  or  master  of 
a  ship,  to  carry  a  complete  cargo  of  goods  ot  to 
furnish  a  vessel  or  part  of  a  vessel  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  one  form  of  the  contract  of 
affnighttnmt  (q-v.),  the  other  t>eing  the  fa- 
miliar bill  of  todinjr  (q.v.),  which  is  empli^ed 
when  goods  are  shipped  to  form  only  a  part  of 
an  intended  cargo.  Such  a  charter  may  operate 
as  a  lease  of  the  ship  itself,  which  thereupon 
passes  under  the  cmilrol  of  the  cturterer;  or, 
more  commonly,  it  confers  upon  the  shipper  the 
ri^t  to  have  his  entire  cargo  conveyed  in  the 
chartered  vessel,  in  which  ease  tJie  charterer 
acquires  no  property  ri|^t  in  the  ship,  nor  any 
voice  in  its  management.  In  the  latter  form  of 
charter  party  the  master  or  owner  of  the  vessel 
occupies  the  position  of  a  common  carrier  (q.v.) ; 
but  where  the  charter  transfers  the  possession 
and  control  of  the  ship,  the  master  is  the  agent 
of  the  charterer,  who  becomes  responsible  for  his 
acts  and  for  tiiose  of  the  crew,  and  who,  in  the 
event  of  the  chartered  ship's  earning  salvage, 
l>ec<»neB  entitled  to  the  salvage  award. 

The  ordinary  charter  party  describes  the  par- 
ties, the  ship,  and  the  voyage,  stipulates  that 
the  ship  is  seaworthy,  and  will  receive  the  cargo 
and  perform  the  voyage  promptly,  and  notes 
those  perils  of  the  sea  for  which  the  master  and 
shipowner  will  not  be  responsible.  On  the  part 
of  the  freighter,  it  stipulates  to  load  and  unload 
witiiin  a  given  time,  with  an  allowance  of  so 
many  lay  or  running  days  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing the  cargo,  and  the  rate  and  time  of  payment 
of  the  freightage,  and  date  of  commencement  of 
demurrage.  Consult  Scrutton,  Contracts  of  Af- 
freightment OB  Expressed  in  Charter  Parties  and 
Bills  of  Lading  (4th  ed.,  London,  1899). 

CHABTTEB,  sh&r'tyft',  Alain  (c.1390-c. 
1440).  A  French  poet  and  diplomatist  of  very 
great  literary  influence  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, but  since  then  almost  forgotten  save  for 
the*  famous  kiss  bestowed — as  legend  will  have 
lt>  in  spite  of  chronolon's  proofs  to  the  con- 
trary— by  Mai^ret  of  Scotland,  wife  of  Louis 
the  Dauphin,  afterward  Louis  XI,  on  the  lips 
of  the  sleeping  poet,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  ugliest  man  of  his  day.  He  studied  in 
Paris,  served  Charles  VI  in  important  negotia- 
tions, and  Charles  VII  as  notary  and  financial 
secretary,  as  well  as  on  a  mission  to  Scotland. 
That  he  was  Archdeacon  of  Paris,  as  asserted 
in  an  eighteenth-ceituzy  epitaph  and  as  gen- 
erally believed,  is,  like  tiie  story  of  the  kiss, 
proved  false  by  chronology.  Passages  of  his 
BrMaire  des  Beigneurs  were  set  to  be  learned 
by  heart  by  court  pages;  Marot  and  Saint- 
Cielais,  poets  of  the  second  following  generation, 


praise  him  warmly;  the  English  Lydgate  studied 
and  imitated  him.  His  poems  are  mainly  of 
lovers'  controversy,  but  his  lAvre  des  quatre 
dames  and  Le  guadrilogue  inveetif  (1422)  were 
evoked  by  the  disasters  of  Agincourt  and  show 
a  fine  patriotic  spirit.  Hia  Lay  de  la  belle  dame 
aans  meroi  suggested  at  least  a  title  to  Keats. 
His  work  shows  a  boldnesi  and  freedom  of 
thought  that  foreshadow  the  Benaissance.  His 
w(H-ks  (Paris,  1617)  were  edited  by  A.  Ihi- 
cbone.  Consult  Delannay,  Btudv  sur  Alain 
CharOer  <with  extracts  from  his  writings, 
Paris,  1876) ,  and  Joret-Desclosiftres,  Alain 
Chartier  (1897). 

CTTABTISM.  A  Radical  reform  movement 
in  England  which  reached  its  culmination  in  the 
period  from  1838  to  1848.  Its  name  originated 
in  the  National  or  People's  Charter,  which  em- 
bodied the  scheme  of  reform  under  six  specific 
tities :  ( 1 )  the  right  of  voting  to  every  male  and 
every  natnraUced  foreigner  resident  in  the  king- 
dom for  more  than  two  years,  who  should  be  21 
years  of  age,  of  sound  mind,  and  unconvicted  of 
crime;  (2)  equal  electoral  districts;  (3)  vote 
by  ballot;  (4)  annual  parliaments;  (6)  no 
property  qualification  for  members;  (6)  pay- 
ment of  members  of  Parliament  for  tneir 
services.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  had  failed  to 
satisfy  the  working  classes,  and,  after  a  period 
of  tenible  commercial  depression  and  want,  an 
unsuceessful  attempt  was  made  to  institute  a 
more  thoroughgoing  reform.  Upon  the  failnre 
of  this  movement  six  members  of  Parliament  and 
six  workingmen  drew  np  the  charter,  which 
was  hailed  by  large  numbers  of  persons  with 
cntiLusiasm.  Immense  meetings  were  held 
throughout  the  country,  many  of  them  attended 
by  200,000  or  300,000  people.  Fiery  orators 
fanned  the  excitement,  and  physical  force  was 
spoken  of  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  justice. 
The  more  moderate  were  ftvemiled  dj  the 
fanatics,  and  the  people,  aroused  by  suffering, 
were  easily  wrought  into  frenzy  by  those  who 
assumed  direction.  The  Chartist  propaganda 
was  vigorously  carried  on  by  Feargus  O'Connor 
in  the  Northern  Star,  an  organ  which  attained 
a  circulation  of  over  50,000.  A  body  calling 
itself  the  National  Convention,  elected  by  the 
Chartists  throughout  the  kingdom,  commenced 
sitting  in  Birmingham  in  May,  1839.  It  pro- 
posed various  means  of  coercing  the  l^islature 
into  submission,  recommending  a  run  on  the 
savings  banks  for  gold,  abstinence  from  excisable 
articles,  exclusive  dealing,  and,  as  a  last  resort, 
universal  cessation  from  labor.  During  its  sit- 
ting a  collision  to(^  place  with  the  military  in 
Birmingham.  Public  meetings  were  forbidden, 
and  alarming  excesses  were  committed  by  the 
irritated  mob.  In  June,  1839,  a  petition  in 
favor  of  the  charter  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  ostensibly  signed  by  1,280,000  per- 
sons. The  House  refused  to  name  a  day  for  its 
consideration,  and  the  National  Convention  re- 
taliated by  advising  the  people  to  cease  from 
work  throughout  the  country.  This  advice  was 
not  followed,  but  the  disturbance  increased,  and 
in  November  an  outbreak  took  place  in  New- 
port, which  resulted  in  the  death  of  10  persons 
and  the  wounding  of  great  numbers.  In  1842 
great  riots  took  place  in  the  northern  and  mid- 
land dlstriets,  not  directly  caused  by  the  Chart- 
ists, but  encouraged  and  aided  by  them  after 
the  disturbances  began.  In  tlie  same  year  an 
attempt  was  made  by  Joseph  Sturge  to  unite  all 
friends  of  popular  enfranchisement  in  a  complete 
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mffirage  union,  but  he  suoeeeded  only  io  dividing 
their  ranlu.  In  1848  the  turmoil  in  France 
created  great  excitement  in  England,  and  much 
anxiety  was  felt  lest  an  armed  attempt  should 
be  made  to  subvert  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  Two  hundred  thousand  special  con- 
stables were  enrolled  in  Ltmdon  alone,  among 
which  number  was  the  subsequent  Emperor, 
Kapoleon  III. 

Adopting  the  language  of  Charles  I,  the  op- 
ponents of  Chartism  denied  that  men  aa  uteh 
had  a  ri^t  to  vote;  their  right  was  to  be  well 
governed,  and  universal  suffrage  was  more  likely 
to  destroy  society  than  to  c<mfer  happiness  or 
insure  justice.  From  1848  Chartism  as  an 
organiseid  movement  disappeared,  owing  to  the 
impiOTcment  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people 
which  followed  the  repeal  of  the  com  lam. 
The  Chartist  leaders  included  Feargtu  O'Connor, 
Attwoodf  Lovett,  Stephens,  Vincent,  Ernest 
Jones,  and  Thomas  Cooper.  Consult:  Life  of 
Thottuu  Cooper:  An  Autobiography  (London, 
1880) ;  Carlyle,  Ohartitm  (London,  1839)  ; 
Kingsley,  Alton  Locke  (London,  1856) ;  Oam- 
mage,  Biatory  of  the  Chartist  Movement  (Lon- 
don, 1894);  Dierlamm,  Die  Flugaohriftenlittertt- 
tar  der  Ohartittinbeieegitng  und  ihr  Widerhall 
im  der  dffe»tlichen  Meimmg  (Leipzig,  1909) ; 
Dolltens,  L«  chartiame  (Paris,  1912). 

OHABTOPHTULZ.    See  Chabtulabt. 

CHABTBAir,  sh&r'ti^iT',  ThAohald  (1849- 
1907).  A  French  portrait  and  historical  painter. 
He  was  born  in  Besangon,  studied  under  Cabanel 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  winning  the  Prix 
de  Rome  in  1877.  Since  1872  he  had  exhibited 
at  the  Salon  a  series  of  historical  pictures,  such 
as  "Joan  of  Are"  and  "Angelica  and  Roger," 
which  bad  attracted  much  attention.  While  in 
Rome  he  painted  "The  Vision  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi"  (Museum,  Carcasonne)  and  other  re- 
ligious pictures.  After  his  return  to  Paris  in 
1883  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
portrait  painting,  in  which  line  he  achieved 
great  celebrity.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
passed  a  part  of  each  year  in  New  York,  and 
many  members  of  the  social  and  political  world 
of  America  were  among  his  sitters.  Some  of 
his  most  celebrated  portraits  are  those  of  Hounet 
Sully  as  Hamlet,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Leo  XIII, 
President  Camot,  President  Roosevelt  (1903), 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  .Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  Admiral  Dewey,  Secretaries 
Root  and  Knox,  Andrew  Cam^ie,  and  Cardinal 
Gibbons.  His  "Signing  of  the  Peace  Protocol  at 
Washington,"  an  episode  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  was  presented  to  the  united  States 
government  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Friek  of  Pittsburgh. 
His  portraits  are  distinguished  by  i^le  tech- 
nique, refined  manner,  and  subtle  characteriza- 
tion. He  also  painted  decorations  for  the 
Sorbonne,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  other  public 
buildings  in  France.  Consult  Jules  Lutrtin, 
2to*  peintres  et  sculptewa  (Paris,  1807). 

CHABTBB.    See  Chabtb. 

GHABTBBS,  sh&r^  (ML.  Oamotum,  Lat. 
Camutum  oiviteUt  Oall.  Autrioum).  A  city 
of  France,  capital  of  the  Department  of  Eure-et- 
Loir,  and  seat  of  a  bishopric,  47  miles  southwest 
of  Paris  (Map:  France,  N.,  0  4).  It  is  built 
partly  at  the  base  and  partly  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill  overlooking  the  river  Eure,  thus  con- 
sisting of  an  upper  and  a  lower  town  connected 
by  streets  almost  inaccessible  to  carriages.  The 
upper  town  has  some  good  streets,  but  the  lower 
is  ill  built.   Many  oi  the  houses  are  quaintly 


gabled,  timbered  buildings.  The  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
posing cathedrals  in  Europe,  with  lofty  spires, 
one  of  them  towering  to  a  height  of  413  feet, 
crowns  the  top  of  4me  hill.  It  has  numerous 
stained-glass  windows,  the  workmanship  of  which 
is  unsurpassed,  if  indeed  equaled,  elsiBwhere  in 
France,  many  of  them  dating  from  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  also  fiamoaa  for  its  sculptures. 
This  splendid  edifice  was  the  source  of  inniira- 
^on  for  James  Russell  Lowell's  poem  'T^ 
Cathedral."  The  church  of  Saint-Pierre  and  the 
obelisk  to  the  memory  of  General  Marceau  are 
also  objects  of  interest.  Chartres  has  manu- 
factures of  woolens,  hosiery,  and  leather,  and  is 
the  great  cattle  and  grain  market  of  the  fertile 
plain  of  Beauce  and  the  department.  It  has  a 
chamber  of  commerce  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  France.  It  has  two  teachers*  Mrfl^es,  a 
lyceum,  a  liiwary  of  127,409  printed  volumes, 
a  museum,  and  a  botanical  garden.  P<^.  (com- 
mune), 1901,  23,431;  1911,  24,103.  The  city, 
founded  by  the  Camutes,  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  France.  In  medieval  times  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Beauce.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  it  was  besieged  by  Normans  and 
BuTKundians.  Francis  I  ccuferred  upon  it  the 
dignity  of  a  duchy,  and  the  title  dnce  1661  has 
been  connected  with  the  Orleans  family. 
Chartres  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1417  and 
recovered  in  1432.  It  was  captured  by  Henry 
IV  in  1591  and  witnessed  his  coronation  in 
1694.  In  1870  it  was  occupied  by  the  Germans 
and  formed  their  base  of  operations  against  the 
army  of  the  Loire.  Consult:  Doyen,  Bistoire  de 
Ohartm  (2  vols.^  Chartres,  1786);  Duval,  La 
cathMrale  de  Chartres  (Paris,  1867);  Joanne, 
Chartrea  (Paris,  1887);  Bnlteau,  ifomwrapMe 
de  la  oathidrole  de  Ohartret  (1887);  Fterval. 
Chartrea,  aa  oath^drale,  aea  monumenta  (1896) ; 
Mass£,  Chartrea:  Ita  Cathedral  and  Churohea; 
Adams,  Mont  Saint  Michel  and  Chartrea  (Bos- 
ton. 1913). 

CHABTBE^  RoBEBT  Philippe  Louis  Etr- 
otTiE  Feboinaitd  d'Obi.^ans,  Duke  of  (1840- 
1910).  A  French  soldier,  the  second  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  (died  1842),  and  the  grandson 
of  Louis  Philippe.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  Init 
when  only  m^i  years  of  age  was  driven  into  exile 
by  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  subsequent^ 
lived  in  Germany  and  England  until  1868,  when 
he  entered  the  military  school  in  Turin,  Italy. 
In  1869  he  served  in  the  campaign  against 
Austria,  and  in  1861  went  to  America  with  his 
eldest  brother  Louis,  Count  of  Paris  (q.v.), 
entered  the  Federal  army,  and  served  on  General 
IfoClellan's  staff  during  the  Peninsular  campaign. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1863  and  there,  in 
the  following  year,  married  his  cousin,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  After  the 
revolution  of  Sept  4,  1870,  in  France,  he  served 
for  two  years  in  General  Chanzy's  army  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "Robert  le  Fort"  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  war  had  risen  successively 
to  the  ranks  of  captain  and  chief  of  squadron. 
He  became  chief  of  squadron  in  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique,  under  his  own  name,  in  1870,  served 
in  Algeria,  and  was  appointed  colonel  of  chas- 
seurs in  1878,  but  in  1883  was  suspended  from 
the  active  service.  In  1886  his  name  was 
stricken  from  the  army  list  by  a  law  excluding 
members  of  royal  families  from  serving  in  the 
army  or  the  navy.  He  published  Souvenira  de 
voyagea  (1860). 

OHABTBEnSli,  shftr'trSz'.  A  liqueur,  named 
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from  the  fact  that  it  was  made  at  the  Carthusian 
monastery,  La  Orande  Chartreuse,  but  when  the 
Carthusian  monks  were  driven  ont  of  France  in 
1903,  the  secret  of  its  preparation  was  taken 
with  them  to  Tarragon,  Spain,  where  it  is  now 
prepared.  The  formula  for  the  preparation  is 
said  to  be  known  only  to  the  Father  Superior  of 
the  order.  Three  qualitieB  are  made — green, 
yelknr,  and  white.  Chartreuse  is  said  to  be  a 
most  complex  product,  resulting  from  the 
maceration  and  distillation  of  balm  leaves  and 
t<^  as  a  principal  ingredient,  with  orange 
peel,  dried  hyasop  tops,  peppermint,  wormwood, 
angelica  seed  and  root,  cinnamon,  mace,  cloves, 
Tonquin  beans.  Calamus  aromaticxtg,  and 
cardamoms.   

GHASTBBU8B,  La  Obakde.  A  cel^rated 
monastery  in  France,  near  Grenoble,  in  the 
wild  and  romantic  valley  of  the  Outers,  3206 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  owed  its  oripn  to  St. 
Brnn<^  the  founder  of  the  Carthusian  Order, 
which  took  its  name  from  a  neighboring  hamlet. 
(See  Carthusians.)  The  convent  building  is  a 
huge  structure  of  no  architectural  beauty,  cbting 
DKMtly  from  1676.  The  whole  neighborhood  at 
one  time  belonged  to  the  monks,  but  th^  were 
deqwiled  by  me  Revolntion.  At  Fourvoire, 
about  4  miles  down  the  valley,  they  manufac- 
tured the  celebrated  liqueur  which  todt  its 
name  from  the  monastery.  In  accordance  witH 
the  Law  of  Associations  of  1901,  dealing  with 
the  control  of  religious  congregations,  the  monks 
applied  to  the  government  for  legal  authoriza- 
titm.  This  was  refused,  and  in  1003  the  mem- 
bers of  the  order  were  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try and  sought  refuge  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland.  

OHASTBBUBB  SE  PABXE,  de  pbm,  hiu 
The  title  of  a  French  novel  (1839),  by  Stendhal 
(^nri  B^le),  presenting  an  adndrable  picture 
of  life  at  one  of  the  petty  courts  of  Italy  after 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 

CHABTUIABT,  klr'tl^-U-rl  (I^t.  ohartu- 
larioy  from  charta,  a  paper).  A  collection  of 
charters.  So  soon  as  any  body,  ecclesiastical  or 
secular,  came  to  be  poesiessed  of  a  considerable 
number  of  charters,  obvious  considerations  of 
convenience  and  safety  would  suggest  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  them  classifitn  and  et^ied 
into  a  bode  or  roll.  Such  botric  or  roll  has 
generally  received  the  name  of  a  chartulary. 
Mabillon  traces  chartulariea  in  France  as  far 
back  aa  the  tenth  century,  and  some  antiquarians 
think  that  cfaartularies  were  compiled  even  still 
earlier.  But  it  was  not-  until  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  that  cfaartularies  became 
common.  They  were  kept  not  only  by  alt  kinds 
of  religious  and  civil  eoiporations,  but  even  by 
private  families.  Ifany  of  them  have  been 
printed.  For  the  English  reprints,  see  Orass, 
Sources  and  Literature  of  English  Hiatory  (Lon- 
don, 1900).  The  name  "chartulaiy"  was  also 
^pHed  in  western  Europe  to  a  registrar  or 
keeper  of  records,  who  was  known  as  "charto- 
phylax'*  in  the  Eastern  church  and  empire. 

CHABYBBIS,  kA-riVdls.  See  Scylla  aitd 
Chabtbois. 

OHASE,  Fbbdcbiok  LnfoOLiT  {1860-  ). 
An  American  astronomer,  born  at  Boulder, 
Colo.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  at  Yale  University.  He  became 
assistant  astronomer  in  1691  and  acting  director 
in  1910  of  the  Yale  Observatory.  Besides 
articles  in  the  Astronomical  Journal,  he  wrote 
"Heliometer  Triangulation  of  the  Victoria  Com- 


parison Stars**  in  AmiaU  of  the  Cape  Obserwtory 
(1897);  and  'Triangulation  of  the  Principal 
Stars  of  the  Cluster  in  Coma  Berenices"  (1896), 
"Parallax  Investigations  on  163  Stars  mainly  of 
Large  Proper  Motion"  (1906),  and  "Parallax 
Investimtions  on  41  Southern  Stars  mainly  of 
Large  Proper  Motion"  (1912)  in  the  Fale  I7iti- 
versity  OhMrvatory  Series. 

0HA8B,  GB(»n  (1849-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can law  teacher  and  writer.  He  was  bom  in 
Portland,  Me^  graduated  at  Yale  in  1870  and 
at  the  Colund>ia  Law  School  in  1873.  He  be- 
came assistant  professor  of  municipal  law  at 
Columbia  in  1876  and  in  1878  professor  of 
criminal  law,  torts,  and  procedure.  In  1891  he 
organized  and  became  the  first  dean  of  the  New 
York  Law  School.  He  edited  Chase's  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  (1876);  Stephen's  Digest 
of  the  Law  of  Evidence  ( 1886 ) ;  Johnson's  Ready 
Legal  Adviser  (1881) ;  Leading  Cases  upon  ttui 
Law  of  Tortt  (1904)}  OKase^a  Poofcet  Code 
(1911). 

CHASa,  PHiLannKB  (1776-1862).  A  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  and  educator.  He  ms 
born  in  Cornish,  N.  H.,  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
in  1796,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church  in  1798.  He  labored 
as  a  missionary  in  western  New  York  and  in 
1811  became  rector  of  Christ's  Church,  Hart- 
ford, Ccmn.  In  1817  he  went  to  Ohi<^  where 
two  years  later  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Kenyon 
Collie  and  Gambler  Theological  Seminary,  of 
which  he  was  first  president.  In  1836  he  be- 
came Bishop  of  Illinois,  where  he  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  Jubilee  College,  at  Robin's 
Nest,  and  in  1843  he  became  the  presiding 
Bishc^  of  the  church.  Among  his  works  are:  A 
Pha  for  the  West  (1826);  The  Star  m  the 
West,  or  Kenyon  College  (1828);  Defense  of 
Kenyon  College  (1831);  A  Plea  for  Jubilee 
(1836);  Reminisoences  (1848). 

0HA8E,  PuKT  Eablb  (1820-86).  An  Ameri- 
can scientist.  He  was  bom  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  educated  at  Harvard  University,  graduating 
in  1839.  He  engaged  in  teaching  and  business 
in  Philadelphia  imtil  1871,  when  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  logic  and  phUost^hy  in  Ebiverford  Col- 
lege. He  investigated  many  problems  in  physios 
ami  celestial  mechanics  and  was  the  author  of 
Blementa  of  Meteorology  (1884).  For  an  in- 
vestigation on  gravity  he  received  the  Magel- 
lanic gold  medal  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society  in  1664  and  was  a  vice  president 
of  this  organization  as  well  as  a  member  of 
many  scientific  societies,  both  European  and 
American. 

CHA8K,  Salmon  Pobtlaitd  (18(^73).  An 
American  statesman.  He  was  bom  fn  Cornish, 
K  H.,  Jan.  13,  1808,  and  was  a  nephew  of 

Bishop  Chase,  who  anpervised  his  earlier  edu- 
cation in  Ohio.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
Colle^  in  1826,  opened  a  school  for  boys  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  studied  law  under 
William  Wirt;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829, 
and  began  to  practice  in  Ohio,  where  almost  his 
earliest  work  was  the  preparation  of  an  edition 
of  the  statutes  of  Ohio  with  annotations,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  State.  This  work 
assisted  him  in  gaining  practice,  and  in  1834  he 
was  appointed  solicitor  in  Cincinnati  for  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  His  first  effort  in 
a  cause  touching  slavery  was  in  defense  (1837) 
of  a  colored  woman  claimed  as  a  fugitive  and 
of  James  G.  Bimey  (q.v.)  for  harboring  her. 
This  was  the  celebrated  Matilda  case.  He 
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maintained  that  the  FugitiTe  Slave  Law  (q.v.) 
of  1793  was  void,  because  unwarranted  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  argued  that  slavery 
was  a  local  institution;  and  that,  as  the  slave 
had  been  brought  into  a  free  State  by  her  mas- 
ter, she  was  in  fact  free.  In  1847,  in  the  Van 
Zandt  ease,  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  he  took  the  ground  that  under  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  <q.v.),  no  fugitive  from  service 
could  be  reclaimed  from  Ohio  unless  he  had 
escaped  from  one  of  the  original  13  States; 
that  it  was  the  understanding  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  that  slavery  was  to  be  left  to^the 
disposal  of  the  several  States,  without  sanction 
or  support  from  the  Federal  government;  and 
that  the  clause  in  the  CouBtitntion  relating  to 
persons  held  to  service  was  a  compact  betwem 
the  States,  conferring  no  power  of  l<^^ation 
on  Congress  and  never  int^ded  to  confer  such 
power.  Chase  also  took  part  in  many  other 
cases  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  and  came  to  be  known  among 
the  slaveholders  of  Kentucky  as  the  "attorney- 
general  of  fugitive  slaves."  Being  in  active  cor- 
respondence with  editors,  clergymen,  and  poli* 
ticians  engaged  in  the  antistavery  movement, 
he  soon  became  a  rectKnized  leader  of  tiie  cause 
In  Ohio.  Although  nvoring  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  he  differed  radically  from  Carrtson  both 
as  to  methods  of  effecting  that  end  and  as  to  the 
relation  of  such  movements  to  the  existing  law 
of  tiie  *Iand.  He  voted  for  Harrison  in  1840 ; 
but  after  the  death  of  the  President,  when  it 
became  clearly  apparent  that  the  Whig  party 
could  never  be  made  a  party  of  freedom,  ha 
withdrew  from  it  in  1841  and  was  thereafter 

Srominent  as  a  member  of  the  Liberty  party  in 
hio,  which  he  helped  to  organize.  He  took 
part  in  the  National  Liberty  Convention  in  Buf- 
falo in  1843  and  subsequent  conventions,  until 
the  nomination'  by  the  Free-Soilers  (in  1848) 
of  Martin  Van  Buren  for  President;  was  a 
leading  member  and  in  most  cases  directed  the 
proceedings.  He  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
prepare  formal  addresses  and  platforms  for  his 

Earty  and  in  particular  was  the  author  of  the 
iberty  Platform  of  1643,  the  Liberty  Address 
of  1846,  the  resolutions  of  the  People's  Conven- 
tion of  1847,  and  the  Free-Soil  Platform  of 
1848.  In  February,  1840,  be  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator  from  Ohio,  his  vote  coming  from 
all  the  Democrats  and  from  a  few  of  the  Free- 
Soil  members.  In  the  Senate  he  was  an  out- 
spolnn  opponent  of  slavery  extension,  and  he 
refused  to  accept  Clay's  compromise  measures 
in  1850.  Though  under  oblif^tions  to  no  one 
party  for  his  electi<xi,  he  usually  acted  with 
the  Democrats,  until  the  nomination,  in  1852, 
of  Fierce  on  a  strongly  proslavery  platform, 
when  be  withdrew  and  undertook  the  formation 
of  an  independent  Democratic  party. 

Bemaining  in  the  Senate  entirely  independent 
of  party  relationB,  he  became,  even  at  the  side 
of  Sumner  and  Seward,  the  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Kansas-Xebraska  Bill  (q.v.),  and, 
acting  with  Giddings  and  Sumner,  he  sent  out 
the  historic  "Appeal  of  the  Independent  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States,"  which,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Jan.  24,  1854,  has  been  regarded  as 
the  earliest  draft  of  the  Republican  party  creed. 
In  1855  the  "anti-Nebraska"  elements  in 
Ohio  fixed  upon  him  as  their  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  after  a  vigorous  and  close  contest 
he  deifeated  the  candidate  of  the  Old  Democrats 


and  brought  Ohio  into  line  as  a  probable  Repub- 
lican State  in  the  canlpaign  of  1856.  In  that  '■ 
year  Chase  was  put  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  the  presidency, 
but  he  withdrew  his  name.  In  1857  he  was  re- 
elected Governor  of  Ohio  and  became  recognized 
tiiencefortii  as  a  leader  in  the  new  national  party. 
During  his  service  as  Governor  he  was  mneh 
occupied  with  matters  connected  with  the  slav- 
ery problem,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
he  was  (in  February,  1860)  elected  again  to  the 
Senate  for  the  term  b^inning  March  4,  1861. 
He  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  presidency  in  1860,  and, 
failing  to  secure  it,  he  was  later  appointed  by 
Lincoln  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  that 
oBkOB,  which  he  held  until  June,  1844,  when  he 
resigiied  owing  to  differences  between  himself 
and  President  Lincoln,  Chase  rendered  important 
public  service.  The  maintenance  of  national 
credit  and  the  supply  of  funds  with  which  to 
prosecute  the  war,  the  provision  and  reflation 
of  a  currency  sy8t«m,  the  creation  of  a  national 
banking  system,  and  the  administration  of  a 
natiiMial  finance  under  conditions  never  before 
experienced  or  anticipated,  mark  these  years  as 
the  most  inmortant  in  the  history  of  the  de- 
partment and  distinguish  Chase  as  one  of  the 
great  secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

In  the  autumn  of  1804  Chief  Justice  Taney 
died,  and  Chase  was  appointed  as  his  successor 
in  December  of  that  year,  retaining  tiie  office 
through  a  period  in  which  were  handed  down  a 
series  of  decisions  second  in  importance  only  to 
those  of  Marshall.  Chase  dissented  from  the 
oourfs  deci^on  in  the  Milligan  ease  and  in  the 
so-called  Slaughterhouse  cases;  he  wrote  the 
decision  in  Hepburn  v.  Griswold,  which  held 
that  the  Legal-Tender  Act,  so  far  as  it  com- 
pelled the  acceptance  of  paper  money  in  pay- 
ment of  debts  antedating  the  statute  which 
provided  for  such  money,  was  unconstitutional. 
The  effect  of  this  was  naturally  to  disprove  an 
important  part  of  Chase's,  work  as  Secretary  of 
the  Tr^uiy;  and  this  decision  against  his 
own  work  was  soon  afterward,  in  the  Le^- 
Tender  cases,  reversed  by  a  slight^  reorganued 
court.  He  also  wrote  the  opinion  m  the  case  of 
Texas  o.  White,  in  which  the  nature  of  the 
Union  and  the  effect  thereon  of  the  Civil  War 
were  clearly  expounded,  the  nation  being  char- 
acterized as  "an  indestructible  Union  composed 
of  indestructible  States."  As  Chief  Justice, 
Chase  presided  over  the  impeachment  trial  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson.  He  became  sepa- 
rated from  the  Republican  party  and  was  in 
1868  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nominati<m 
for  the  presidency,  while  his  willingness  to  se- 
cure the  same  nomination  in  1872  emphasized 
the  weakness  of  his  position.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  as  early  as  1864  he  set  his  heart  upon 
a  presidential  nomination  and  that  he  had  to 
some  extent  intrigued  against  Lincoln,  even 
while  sitting  in  his  cabinet.  In  1870  he  was 
stricken  with  paratysis,  from  tiie  ^ects  of 
which  he  died.  May  7,  1878,  in  New  York.  For 
his  biography,  consult:  Warden  (Cincinnati, 
1874),  a  work  undertaken  at  Chase's  own  re- 
quest; Schuckers  (New  York,  1874);  and  for 
a  recent  and  authoritative  Life,  Hart  (Boston, 
1899),  in  the  "American  Statesmen  Series"; 
also,  "Diary  and  Correspondence,"  in  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Ataooiation  Annual  Report  for 
1902,  vol.  ii  (Washington,  1903). 

CBASE^  SauuKL  (1741-1811).  An  American 
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uriat,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
ndependence.  He  was  bom  in  Somerset  Co^ 
Md.,  studied  law  in  Annapolis,  was  admitted  to 
the  hai  in  1761,  soon  attained  a  considerable 

firactice,  and  became  prominent  in  Colonial  pol- 
tica.  He  served  for  more  than  20  years  in 
the  General  Aasnnbbr  of  Maryland;  was  promi- 
nent as  one  of  the  "Sons  of  Liberty"  daring  the 
Stamp  Act  excitement;  was  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  "Declaration  of  Rights  of  Maryland";  and 
from  1774  to  1778  and  from  1784  to  1785  was 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  In  1776 
he  was  associated  with  Franklin  and  Carroll 
in  an  unsuccessful  mission  to  secure  the  good 
will  of  Canada  and  soon  after  his  return  ad- 
vocated and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde^ 

Eendence.  As  tigeat  for  the  State  of  Sbtrylaud, 
e  went  to  Engund  in  1783  to  recover  the  Taloe 
of  stock  held  by  it  in  the  Bank  (Kf  England 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  after  re- 
maining a  year  succeeded  in  obtaining  about 
$650,000.  In  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution 
for  Maryland,  but  was  himself,  along  with 
Iiuther  Martin,  opposed  to  that  document.  He 
was  appointed  ju^  of  the  General  Court  of 
Marylud  in  1791  and  ju^  of  the  Criminal 
Court  for  Baltimore  Counfy  in  1793  and  in 
1796  became  an  associate  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  As  a  judge,  though 
frequently  presiding  with  firmness  and  abili^, 
he  was  unable  to  suppress  or  conceal  his  decided 
political  predilections  and  on  various  occasions 
delivered  what  his  political  opponents  regarded 
as  partisan  harangues  to  the  grand  jury.  A 
harangue  in  Baltimore  attracted  the  notice  of 
prominent  Democrats,  who  were  then  engaged  in 
a  general  movement  to  diminish  the  influence  of 
the  judiciary,  and,  tm  John  Randolph's  motion, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolu- 
tion of  impeachment  in  1804.  In  the  following 
year  the  trial  was  conducted  with  much  cere- 
mony before  the  Senate,  Chase  being  represented 
by  Luther  Martin,  R.  Q.  Harper,  Charles  Lee, 
P.  B.  Key,  and  Joseph  Ht^kinscm,  and  the 

JroeeeutiiHi  by  John  Randolph,  G.  W.  Caimibell, 
oaeph  Nicholson,  C.  A.  Rodney,  John  Boyl^ 
Peter  Early,  and  Christopher  Clark.  By  the 
latter,  eight  articles  were  exhibited,  two  setting 
forth  Chase's  oppressive  treatment  of  Fries,  two 
more  charging  similar  treatment  of  Callender, 
two  others  charging  an  infringement  of  the  laws 
of  Virginia  in  the  Callender  case,  one  relating 
to  alleged  unbecoming  and  unfair  conduct  before 
a  Delaware  grand  juir,  and  the  last  catling 
Chase  to  account  for  his  harangue  before  the 
Baltimore  grand  jury.  Chase  was  Anally  ae* 
quitted  on  all  but  two  chaivefr-^artisanship 
m  the  Callender  trial  and  "electioneering"  be- 
fore the  Baltimore  grand  jury — and  no  article 
received  the  two-thirds  vote  requisite  for  im- 
peachment. This  decision  has  been  regarded  as 
of  considerable  significance  in  the  history  of 
the  American  judiciary,  inasmuch  as  it  served  to 
discoimtenance  impeachment  trials  unless  based 
on  roilly  serious  grounds,  and  at  the  same  time 
warned  judsee  to  suppress  all  manifestations 
of  partisanship  on  tiie  bench.  "The  case,"  says 
Henry  Adams,  "proved  impeachment  to  be  an 
impracticable  thing  for  partisan  purposes,  and 
it  decided  the  permanence  of  those  lines  of  con- 
stitational  derelopment  which  were  a  reflection 
<rf  the  Ksnmon  law."  After  the  trial  Chase 
eontinned  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  until  hie  death,  June  19,  ISII.  Consnltt 


an  article  "The  Impeachment  Trial  of  Judge 
Samuel  Chase"  in  the  Amerioan  Law  Review, 
ToL  xzxiii  {St.  Louis,  1899) ;  Smith  and  Lloyd 
(reporters).  The  Trial  of  Samuel  Ohaae  (Wa^- 
ington,  1805 ) ;  Adams,  Bistorff  of  the  United 
States  (New  York,  1889). 

CHASE,  Thohas  (1827-82).  An  American 
educator,  bom  in  Worcester,  Mass.  He  gradu- 
ated in  1848  at  Harvard  University,  studied  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  and  the  College  de 
France,  and  was  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
at  Haverford  College  in  185&~76.  From  1875  to 
1886  he  was  president  of  Haverford.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  committee  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  New  Testament  and  a  del^ate  to 
the  Stockholm  Philological  Congress  of  1889. 
He  published:  BelUu:  Ber  Monuments  and 
Scenery  (1863);  a  Latin  Grammar  (1882); 
editions  of  Cioero  on  ImmoriaUiy  (1881) ;  The 
Mneid  (1868);  Horace  (1869);  Four  Books  of 
Livy  (1872) ;  Juvenal  and  Persius  (1876). 

CHASE,  WnxuK  Mebbitt  (1849-  ).  An 
American  landscape,  portrait,  genre,  and  still-life 
painter.  He  was  bom  in  Franklin,  Ind.,  Nov. 
1,  1849.  After  studying  under  B.  F.  Hays,  in 
Indianapolis,  and  in  the  schotds  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Deaign,  he  painted  with  Piloty  and 
Wagner  at  Munich  (1872),  acquiring  a  thor- 
oughfy  German  method.  <hi  bis  return  to  New 
York  (1878)  he  b^n  to  chaiwe  his  style  of 
painting,  gradually  clarifying  ois  color  and 
showing  an  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the 
French  school.  One  of  the  m<»t  facile  and  bril- 
liant technicians  of  the  American  school.  Chase 
succeeds  equally  well  with  figure,  portrait,  and 
still  life.  Ezunple*  of  his  still  life — particu- 
larly his  fish,  wluch  are  especially  celelnated— 
are  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Pine  Arts, 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn 
Institute  Museum.  Other  well-known  Vorks 
are  "A  Broken  Jug,"  "Ready  for  a  Ride"  (1878, 
Union  League  Club,  New  York),  "Alice"  (Art 
Institute,  Chicago),  a  "Lady  in  Black"  (Metro- 
politan Museum,  New  York),  and  a  number  of 
portraits  (including  one  oif  his  wife)  and 
^nre  subjects,  which  he  ^hibited  at  the  World's 
Fair,  St.  Louis,  1904.  His  more  recent  works 
include  "American  Fish"  (1905);  "Flying 
Clouds"  and  "Portrait  of  an  Artist"  (1906); 
"Portrait  of  Mrs.  J."  (1910);  "Studio  Interior" 
and  "The  Orangery"  (1911);  the  "Portrait  of 
Mrs.  H.,"  awarded  the  Proctor  prize  in  1912. 
He  became  especialhr  successful  as  a  teacher, 
received  many  medals,  is  a  Natimaal  Academi- 
cian and  a  member  of  tiie  American  Acadennr 
of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  was  at  one  time  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  American  Artists. 

OHASIDHC,  ka-se'dTm  (Heb.,  saints).  A 
name  employed  at  different  periods  of  history  to 
designate  some  class  of  especially  pious  persons 
among  the  Jews.  1.  From  passages  in  the 
Psalter,  the  books  of  Maccabees,  and  the  Talmud, 
it  seems  evident  that  the  term  was  used  as  a 
designation  of  those  who  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  lenity  to  tite  law  and  the  an- 
cestral customs.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
formed  a  sect  or  society  or  party,  but  were  only 
the  congregation  of  the  pious  in  distinction  from 
the  apostates.  They  firmly  opposed  all  Helleniz- 
ing  tendencies  and  clung  closer  and  closer  to  the 
ceremonies  of  Judaism.  The  members  even  suf- 
fered death  in  preference  to  transgressing  the 
rites  of  their  religion.  They  carried  out  to  the 
letter  the  Sabbal^  laws  and  incurred  loss  KoA 
personal  danger  rather  than  extinguish  a  fire 
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on  that  day;  but  they  were  no  lese  Btringent  in 
carrying  out  the  purely  ethical  features  of  the 
law  and  were  noted  for  their  kindness  and  char- 
ity. Under  Mattathias,  tiie  Haamonean,  th^ 
took  part  in  the  Jewish  waxa  for  independence 
and  were  keen  patriots  (1  Sfoce.  !i.  4x  B.,  ef. 
also  Ps.  cxiz).  According  to  2  Maoc.  xiv.  6, 
"Thoee  of  the  Jews  that  are  called  Asideans, 
whose  captain  is  Judas  Maccabteus,  nourish  war 
and  are  seditious  and  will  not  let  the  realm  be 
in  peace."  It  is  probable,  however,  that  when 
they  perceived  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Has- 
monean  family,  they  made  peace  with  Alcimus 
(1  Maes.  Tif.  12  ff.).  Some  eeholars  hare  main- 
tained that  th^  afterward  formed  the  Essene 
party  (see  Essmna) ;  others  that  they  devel- 
oped into  the  Pharisido  jmrty.  Neltiier  tiieory 
can  be  proved. '  The  term  is  used  as  an  honorary 
title  of  many  distinguished  rabbis.  Consult 
Hamburger,  RmlmcyklopSdie  fUr  Bibel  und  Tal- 
mud, vol.  ii  (Leipzig,  1893) ;  Moritz  Friedlander, 
Qeaahiohte  der  jiidischen   Apologetik,   pp.  43 

(1903)  ;  Schfirer,  OesckicMe  des  juditohm 
VoUcM,  ToL  ii,  pp.  472  f.  (4th  ed.,  1907); 
SchloeesiDger,  in  The  Jewiah  EncyolopadAat  art. 
"HaaidMuis"  (1904) ;  Oeeterley,  in  Charles,  The 
Apoorypha  and  Paeudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, vol.  U  P-  73  (1913). 

2.  In  modem  times  the  name  "Chasidim"  ifl 
applied  to  a  sect  which  originated  in  Poland 
under  the  leadership  of  Israel  of  Miedziboz 
(died  17S0),  and  after  his  death  of  Beer  of  Miz- 
rics  (died  1772).  Israel  was  caUed  "Baal  Shem." 
-^uater  of  the  name,'  because  he  professed  to 
perform  miracles  by  using  the  name  of  God,  and 
the  sect  that  followed  him  'was  characterized  by 
a  belief  in  miracles  and  in  the  approach  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  They  opposed  Talmudic 
learning.  Their  worship  became  characterized 
by  its  noisiness  and  the  almost  frenzied  gyra- 
tions of  its  devotees,  but  also  by  the  intensity  of 
their  pious  sentiment.  Their  leader  Beer  wag 
dignified  with  the  titie  "Zaddik"  ('rie^teous'). 
The  members  of  the  sect  formed  a  kind  of  frater- 
nityt  and  it  spread  rapidly,  numbering  about 
00,000  in  1770.  The  new  division  provoked  great 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Talmudists,  and  in 
1781,  in  Vilna,  the  Chasidim  were  declared  to  be 
heretics,  but  the  sect  continued  to  flourish,  and 
to-day  has  a  large  number  of  adherents.  With 
tiieir  mystical  tendencies  and  their  simple  fer- 
vent faith  Chasidim  came  into  conitict  on  the 
one  hand  with  the  orthodtn  party  and  im  the 
other  with  the  rationalists,  and  only  in  recoit 
years  have  they  been  made  the  object  of  an  im- 
partial scientific  investigation.  Consult  Schech- 
ter,  Studies  in  Judaism  (New  York,  1896),  and 
especially  the  instructive  and  discriminating 
article  or  Dubnow  in  Th«  Jewish  Eneydopadia 

(1904)  . 

CHASTNQ  (short  form  of  mohaae;  Fr.  en- 
ohdsser,  from  en  +  chAsse,  frame,  OF.  oom^  It. 
oassa,  Cat.,  Lat.  copsa,  case,  from  capere,  to 
hold).  The  art  of  working  in  metals  by  indent- 
ing. This  is  an  art  of  very  early  times  and  was 
practiced  largely  by  the  Greeks  in  omameiiting 
the  draperies  and  costumes  of  religious  figures 
for  the  temples.  It  is  produced  by  punching 
from  liehind  the  general  character  of  the  design, 
which  is  afterward  perfected  by  chisding  the 
detaib.  This  results  in  a  kind  of  embossed  en- 
graving, often  of  great  richness.  The  favorite 
metal  used  for  this  purpose  was  silver,  although 
gold,  and  in  v«v  early  times  even  iron,  was  thus 
ornammted.  That  the  art  was  known  at  a  very 


early  period  may  be  inferred  from  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  the  ark  of  Cypsetua,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  kind.  Such  portions  of  the  colossal 
statues  made  by  Phidias  and  Polyclitus  as  were 
not  of  ivory  were  produced  by  this  art.  The 
statue  of  Athena  by  the  former  was  riehly 
adorned  in  this  maimer.  Hynm,  Mys,  and  Men- 
tor were  also  cel^rated  tweutic  artists  in  an- 
tiquity, and  among  many  modems  the  most 
famous  is  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

CHAS'KA.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Carver  Co.,  Minn.,  22  miles  southwest  of  Min- 
neapolis, on  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  and 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  railroads, 
and  on  Minnesota  River  (Map:  Minnesota,  D 
6).  It  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  brickmaking 
ittdnstiy,  and  has  a  flour  mill,  sugar-beet,  can- 
ning, and  pickle  factories,  foundry  and  machine 
shops.  Toe  electric  light  plant  is  owned  hy 
the  dty.    Pop.,  1900,  21S5;  1910,  2050. 

CEASLES,  shai,  Michel  (179^-1880).  A 
French  mathematician.  He  was  bora  at  Eper- 
non,  entered  the  Ecole  Po^i^technique,  of  Paris, 
in  1812,  took  part  in  the  defense  of  Paris  in 
1814,  and  reentered  the  school  in  the  following 
ywr.  At  graduation  he  secured  the  much<«ov^ 
eted  promotion  to  a  commission  in  the  engineer 
corps,  but  resigned  it,  with  rare  generoeify,  to 
allow  one  of  his  fellow  classmates  to  take  the 
place,  retiring  to  Chartres  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  geometry.  For  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury Chaales  devoted  the  leisure  which  his 
wealth  afforded  to  a  profound  study  of  this 
science.  After  a  pemml  of  the  works  <rf  La- 
grange or  Laplace,  he  read  Apollmius  and 
Archimedee  and  sought  to  clarify  the  obscure 
passages  of  Pappus.  Chasles's  classical  work, 
Apercu  historique  sur  I'origine  et  le  diveloppe- 
ment  dee  mdthodes  en  giomitrie  (1837,  2d  ed., 
1876),  while  modest  in  title,  is  powerful  in  ex- 
position, clear  in  style,  and  rich  in  ingenious 
comparisona.  In  1641  he  was  made  professor  of 
geodesy  and  mechanics  at  the  Ecole  Poljrteeh- 
niqne,  and  in  1846  professor  of  geometry  at  the 
Sorbonne,  which  chair  he  occupied  for  21  years. 
The  appendix  to  the  Apergu  historique  containa 
the  general  theory  of  homography  and  reci- 
procity. Synthetic  or  projective  geometry  was 
elaborated  him,  as  was  also  the  "method 
of  characteristics"  (see  Chaeactebistic) ,  the 
basis  of  enumerative  geometry  afterward  ex- 
tended by  Schubert  to  n-dimensional  space. 
Chasles  eontribvted  also  some  valuable  propo* 
sitions  to  the  integral  caleulns;  hig  discussions 
of  the  displacement  of  solid  bodies  and  of  static 
electricity  liave  become  classics  in  the  field  of 
science,  and  his  solution  (1846)  by  projective 
geometry  of  the  difficult  problem  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  an  ellipsoid  on  an  external  point  is 
noteworthy.  The  words  of  an  illustrious 
Englishman,  "M.  Chasles  is  the  emperor  of 
geometry,"  rightly  sufg^t  his  title  to  fame. 

It  ia  not  an  uninteresting  fact  that  Chadea 
me  duped  by  the  notorious  forger,  Vraln  Lucas. 
In  1867  Chasles  announced  that  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  27,000  letters  and  documents  of  great 
value;  among  them  were  papers  believed  to 
have  been  written  by  Dante,  Petrarch,  Rabelais, 
Julius  Ciesar,  and  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  some 
by  Pascal,  which  were  intended  to  prove  that 
Pascal  had  anticipated  some  of  the  greatest 
discoveries  of  Newton.  SiwTcely  100  of  them 
proving  genuine,  Chasles  suffered  not  only  the 
embarrassment  of  being  deceived,  but  also  the 
loss  of  his  expenditure  of  200,000  francs. 
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Blbliogfraphy.  Among  the  chief  works  of 
Chaelea  are,  besides  the  Zpercu  hutorique  men- 
tioned above,  the  following:  TraiM  de  g6om4trie 
tupirieure  (1862;  2d  ed.,  1880);  Trait6  dea 
secttoM  conique*  (1868-76);  Rapport  Mr  lea 
progris  de  la  g4om4trie  ( 1871 ) ;  and  Trtnt  Hvrea 
d«  poriame*  d'EueUde  (1863).  Hie  Tarions 
memoirs  on  perapective  and  projective  figures, 
duality,  tortuous  curves,  and  the  principle  of 
correspondence  were  published  in  the  Jowmal 
de  I'Ecole  Polytechnique  (1837-65). 

CHASLES,  ViCTOB  EdphAuito  Phuab^tb 
(1798-1873).  A  French  literary  critic,  bom  at 
Mainvillers  (Eure-et-Loir) .  He  studied  at  the 
Lyc^  Imperial,  was  a  printer's  apprentice,  and 
in  1815  went  to  Englsind,  where  be  assisted 
Valpy  in  an  edition  of  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors. In  1837  he  was  appointed  curator  of  the 
Maxarin  Library,  and  in  1841  professor  of  con- 
tinental languages  and  literatures  at  the  Cot- 
Idge  de  France.  He  wrote  for  periodicals, 
chiefly  the  Journal  dea  D6bata  and  the  Revue 
dea  DetUB  Mtrndea,  a  large  number  of  articles 
collected  under  the  title  Baquiaaea,  dealing  par- 
ticularly with  contemporary  ftxvlgn  literature. 
His  otuiBr  works  include  iMv-huitMmtf  sMoIe  «i» 
Angleterre  (1846);  OJiver  Cromwell  (1847); 
GalUeo  Qalilei  (1862) ;  Ehtdea  eontemporwmea 
(1866);  and  L'Ar^ttfs  »a  vie  vt  »ea  4orita 
(1873).  Two  volumes  of  his  Mimoirta  were 
posthumously  published  (1876-77). 

CKASHOGAMY,  kaz-mOg^&  ml  (Ok.  xiafta, 
ehaamOf  opening  -|-  y^>,  gamoa,  marriage). 
Flowers  wnich  <q>en  are  said  to  exhibit  chaft* 
mogamy,  as  opposed  to  cleistc^my,  in  which 
case  the  flowers  never  open.    See  Polunatioit. 

CBASUOPHTTBS,  k&z^A-flta.  Crevioe 
plants.   See  Rock  Piakt. 

CHASSAIGNAC,  shA's&'nv&k',  Chablks 
BluuK  Edouabd  (1806-79).  A  French  physi- 
cian. He  was  bom  in  Nantes  and  in  1836  be- 
came prosector  and  professor  at  the  university 
and  plmdeian  at  ue  eaitral  bureau  of  the 
Iioqiitals  of  Paris.  He  originated  the  surgical 
operation  known  as  icraaement,  by  means  of 
which  tumors,  piles,  polypi,  and  other  growths 
may  be  removed  without  the  effusion  of  blood. 
The  general  introduction  of  drainage  in  surgery 
is  also  due  to  his  initiative.  He  wrote:  TraitS 
de  I'icraeement  Ivnfmre  (1856);  Legone  «ur 
la  traeMom^trie  (1855);  Olmique  oMrurgicale 
(1854-58);  Traiti  pratique  de  la  suppuration 
0t  du  4raktage  chirvrgical  (2  vols.,  1859). 

CHAflS^,  shA-aft',  David  Hbhihuk,  Babon 
(1765-1840).  A  Dutch  soldier,  bora  at  Tiel, 
Gelderland.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
age,  and  when  the  anti-Orange  party  was  cmshed 
hf  a  Prussian  army,  in  1787,  Chassi  joined  the 
I^rench  ranks  and  served  for  a  term  under 
Piehcgm.  He  afterward  fought  with  distinc- 
tion  in  the  French  wars  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  Empire,  and,  for  the  frequency  with  which 
he  ordored  bay<met  charges,  was  nidmamed 
"Gin^ral  Balonette."  He  was  made  lieutenant 
genend  for  his  services  in  the  passes  of  the 
^Tvnees.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  he 
entered  the  Dutch  army  and  served  with  great 
gaUantry  on  the  fleld  of  Waterloo.  During  the 
Belgian  Revolution  ChassS  commanded  the  cita- 
del of  Antwerp  and  bravely  defended  it  againet 
an  ovuwhelmmg  force  of  Belgians  and  French, 
from  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  23,  1882,  when  he  was 
forcecL  to  surrender.  He  was  held  hy  the  French 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  until  May  12,  1833,  whoi 
be  was  released  and  retired  to  private  life. 
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CHA88EL0UF  -  LAT7BAT,  sh&s'llRn«n>A,^ 
Fbanqois,  Mabquib  de  (1754-1833).  A  French 
military  engineer,  bom  at  St.  Semin  (Charente- 
InfSrieure).  He  defended  MontmMy  in  1792, 
conducted  the  oigineering  operations  at  Maes- 
trieht  in  1794,  and  in  1796  was  chief  of  engi- 
neers  at  Mainz  and  in  the  army  of  Italy  un<fer 
Bonaparte,  who  promoted  him  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral of  engineers.  Until  1812  he  served  as  head 
of  the  engineer  corps  of  the  Napoleonic  armW 
In  1815  he  declared  for  Louis  XVIII,  who  made 
him  a  peer.  His  great  work  was  the  fortress 
of  Alessandria  in  Piedmont,  In  which  he  at- 
tempted to  improve  the  orthodox  bastioned  i|ya- 
tern.  His  more  important  writings  have  never 
been  printed. 

CH  A  RflKTiOTTP-LAtrBAT,  Jusun  Napo- 
L^N  Sjucuel  Pbospeb,  Mabqttib  db  (1805-73). 
A  French  politician,  son  of  the  preceding.  He 
entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1837  and 
afterward  became  Councilor  of  State.  In  the 
L^slative  Assembly  of  1849  be  supported  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  in  1861  made  him  Minister  of 
Marine.  After  the  coup  d'^t  he  was  elected 
to  the  Corps  L^slatif.  In  1869  he  became  Min- 
ister of  Algeria  and  the  Colonies  and  gave  a 
marked  impulse  to  French  eolcmizatiwL  u  1869 
he  was  President  of  the  Council  of  State  from 
July  to  December. 

CHASSEPOT,  sh&s'py.  a  kind  of  breech- 
loading  rifle.  The  chassepOt  derived  its  name 
from  its  inventor,  Antoine  Alphonee  C^iassepOt, 
and  was  used  by  the  French  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  of  1870,  but  it  has  since  bsoi 
superseded  by  the  modem  Lebel  magazine  rifle. 
It  was,  however,  a  great  improvement  on  the 
rifles  or  guns  previously  in  use,  and  marked  the 
real  commencement  of  toe  epoch  of  needle,  breech, 
and  magazine  loading  firearms  generally.  The 
chassepAt  had  four  grooves  and  could  be  fired  12 
times  a  minute.  Its  range  was  1200  yards,  and 
its  cartridge  had  a  calibre  of  .433  inch.  See 
SUALi.  Abus. 

CHASS£BIAU,  sha'sA'rA'y,  Tb^dobe(1819- 
56).  A  French  painter  and  etcher.  He  was 
bora  on  the  island  of  SamanH,  near  £^n  Do- 
mingo. At  the  age  of  13  he  entered  the  atelier 
of  Ingres,  and  at  16  he  received  a  medal  in  the 
Salon.  Although  his  early  works  show  Uie  in- 
fluence of  Ingres  and  his  later  of  Delaroche,  yet 
CbasB^riau  also  possessed  undoubted  originality. 
Among  his  best-lcnown  paintings  are  ''Tepida- 
rium  at  Pompeii,"  "Susanna,"  and  "Venus  Ana- 
dyomene,**  au  in  the  Louvre.    Of  his  munki 

faintings  the  "Descent  frcon  the  Cross"  in  St. 
'bilippe  du  Roule,  Paris,  is  the  only  one  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  His  greatest  achieve* 
ment  was  the  decoration  of  the  Palais  d'Orsay, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Communists;  a  few 
flgures  which  were  rescued  have  found  place  in 
the  Louvre.  The  beet  of  his  fine  etchings  are  a 
series  of  15  plates  itliutrating  "Othello." 

0HA88EUB8,  shft'sSr'  (Fr.,  from  chaster,  to 
hunt,  chase).  A  branch  of  the  military  forces 
of  France.  Before  the  era  of  railroaiu,  loiv- 
range  and  rapid-fire  artilleiy  and  rifles,  li^t 
cavalry  and  light  infantry  were  much  used,  and 
were  very  necessary,  for  service  in  advance  or 
on  the  flanks  of  the  army.  They  were  designed 
and  equipped  for  greater  mobility  than  was  pos- 
sible for  the  army  as  a  whole  and  were  very 
genomlly  tdapbei  tiiroi^out  Eun^e  at  large, 
under  various  titles.  The  English  Rifles  and 
lii^t  Infantiy,  Prussian  and  Austrian  JSm, 
and  later  tiie.  Italian  Beraaglleri,  were  all  of  tUB 
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type,  and  while  they  still  retain  their  former 
titles,  the  characteristics  that  once  distinguished 
them  have,  in  the  eTotution  of  the  seienoe  of  war- 
fare, of  necessity  become  generaL 

Eyery  modem  soldier  must  be  a  good  shot, 
a  nmrkBman  or  eharpshooteor  if  possible,  and 
in  every  branch  and  detail  mobility  itself.  The 
chassevn,  who  derive  thor  name  (Fr.,  hunter) 
fnnn  the  same  source  as  the  Russian  JSger,  are 
divided  into  two  branches:  the  mounted  chas- 
seurs {chaaseun-A-cheval) ,  or  light  cavalry,  and 
the  dismounted  chasseurs  {chaaaeura-i-pi&i) ,  or 
light  infantry.  After  the  reorganization  of  the 
French  army  in  1873  there  were  20  regiments 
of  choMeurs-i-cheval,  besides  4  regiments  of 
ohaaaeuTS  d'Afrique  { Foments  raised  and 
equipped  for  special  service  in  Africa),  and  30 
battalions  of  ohasseura-A-pied.  In  1913  there 
were  23  r^^ents  of  chasseurs  in  the  cavalry 
and  31  battalions  of  ohasseura-6-pied,  as  well 
as  4  regiments  of  chasMeura  d'Afrique. 

CMJOTJSLAXD,  Bh&'tlfir',  Pobbe  de  Bos- 
C08EL  (1540-63).  A  French  poet  at  the  court 
of  Francis  II  and  his  young  wife,  Mary,  whom 
he  afterward  accompanied  as  pun  of  Damville 
(1661)  to  Bcotland,  where  his  incUscreet  love  in- 
vited, and  at  last  almost  compelled,  his  execu- 
tion. He  it  was  who  carried  to  Mary  the  famous 
Regrets  of  his  poetic  master  Ronsard.  Chastelard 
and  the  Queen  exchanged  also  amorous  verses 
of  their  own  composition.  His  last  words  are 
said  to  have  been  a  profession  of  undying  love. 
Consult  Swinburne,  Chattelard:  A  Tragedy  (Lon- 
don and  New  Tork,  1865;  1906).  The  stoiy  of 
Chastelard  Is  recounted  in  an  imaginative  way 
by  Manrice  Hewlitt  in  his  historical  novel,  Th« 
Queen's  Quhair  (New  York.  1904). 

CHASTEIiSB,  sh&'tl&',  Jeajv  Oabhicl  Joseph 
Albebt,  Mabquis  db  (1763-1826).  An  Aus- 
trian general.  He  was  bom  in  Belgium,  received 
his  military  education  in  Vienna,  and  entered 
the  Austrian  service.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  campaigns  against  the  Turks  in  1780 
and  those  against  France  during  the  Revolution 
and  especial^  distinguished  himself  at  Wat- 
tignies  in  1793.  He  fought  in  the  Tirol  i^inst 
Napoleon,  but  was  beaten  by  Lefebvre,  at  W4}rgl 
in  1809,  and  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Hungary. 
When  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom  was  es- 
tablished, he  was  made  Governor  of  Venice. 

OHASTEIXAIN,  sh&'tl&K',  Geobqes  (c.141&- 
75).  A  French  chronicler  and  poet,  bom  in 
Flanders.  He  became  attached  to  the  .courts  of 
Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Charles 
tiie  Bold  as  ehr<»iic1er.  His  Chronique  4e» 
choaea  de  ce  tempa  is  more  valuable  than  most 
such  writings,  for  its  veracity  and  character 
drawing.  He  wrote  a  Temple  de  Boeaoe  for 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  but  probably  had  no  part 
in  the  Book  of  Deeds  of  Jacques  de  Lalain. 
Consult  De  Lettenhove's  edition  of  the  works 
(S  vols.,  Brussels,  1863-66). 

OEASTELLTTZ,  sh&'tlvks^  XkUTQOis  Jkak, 
Masquis  de  (1734-88).  A  French  soldier  and 
writer.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  entered  the 
French  aiiny  in  1749,  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  from  1780  to 
1782  served  as  a  major  ^eral  in  the  French 
army,  under  Rochambeau,  in  the  American  Revo- 
lutionary War.  After  his  return  to  France 
until  his  death  he  held  the  position  of  inspec- 
tor of  in&intiT,  and  in  1786  he  became  a  mar- 
quis by  the  death  of  an  elder  brother.  His 
r^utation  rests  chiefly  upon  his  Voyage* 
dom  PAm^rtgue  H|»(eii<r>oiwl9,  doiw  let  tam^ 


1780,  1781,  et  1782  (1786;  Eng.  trans,  by  Kent, 
or  more  probably  George  Greive,  2  vols.,  1787; 
reprinted,  New  York,  1828),  in  which  he  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  many  persons  and 
places  connected  with  the  American  Revoluti<m 
and  of  many  localities  visited  by  him  in  a  tour 
through  tiie  Middle  States  and  the  nortlieni  part 
of  Virginia.  For  the  most  part  the  book  has 
been  considered  a  reasonably  accurate  picture 
of  the  United  States  at  that  time,  but  certain 
portions  of  it  met  with  severe  criticism,  es- 
pecially at  the  hands  of  Brissot  de  Warville, 
who  wrote  an  Bceamen  critique  dea  "Voyages 
dans  I'Amirique  septmtrionale"  dans  lequel  on 
refute  priitcipaletnent  ses  optiHons  <ur  let 
QuafctrSf  aur  leg  nigrest  aw  le  pevple  «t  aur 
Vhomme  (Ltmdon,  1786 ) .  (^lastellnx  also 
wrote:  2>e  la  f^lidti  puhHque,  ou  oonaidira' 
tiona  aur  le  sort  dea  hommes  dana  lea  diffirentes 
opaques  de  I'hiatoire  (1772;  Eng.  trans.,  1774), 
which  was  highfy  praised  by  \^ltaire  (who  is 
said  to  have  ranked  it  above  Montesquieu's 
Esprit  des  lois ) ,  which  gave  considerable  offense 
to  many  by  ita  strictures  upon  Christianity, 
and  whldi  won  him  a  place  In  the  Academy; 
De  Fuuitm  de  la  po4sie  et  de  la  muaique  ( 1776) ; 
and  Disoours  sur  lea  avantagea  et  les  (Usavan- 
tagee  qui  riaultent  pour  I'Europe  de  la  dicou- 
verte  de  I'Amerique  (1787),  in  which,  answering 
the  famous  question  proposed  by  Raynal,  he 
asserts  that  the  advantages  have  greatly  out- 
weighed the  disadvantages.  Consult  Chastellux, 
Notioe  sur  le  marquis  de  Ohaatellum  (Paris, 
1822),  and  Pascallet,  Notice  historiqua  w  la 
moiso»  de  OhasteUum  (Paris,  1844). 

CHASTE  UAID  IK  CHSAFSISS!,  A.  A 
comedy  by  Thomas  Middleton,  printed  in  quarto 
(1630)  and  acted  about  1612  at  the  Swan 
Theatre,  London. 

CHASTE  TBBS.   See  Vitbx. 

CHASXTBLB,  ehac'tt-b'L    See  CoBTUlOBi  Eo- 

CLESIASTIGAL. 

CHAT  (from  chatt  so  called  on  aooonnt  of  its 
note).  Originally  one  of  the  Old  WotM  ground- 
keeping  warblers  or  small  thrushes  of  the  large 
subfamily  Saxictdlms,  elsewhere  desraibed  under 
Wheaiub,  Whinohat,  etc.  In  America,  one 
of  a  group  of  large  warblers  (Icteriinee),  of 
which  the  best  known  is  the  yellow-breasted 
chat  {tcteria  viretu),  a  bird  some  7  or  8  inches 
long,  common  in  the  eastern  United  States,  at 
least  southward.  The  tail  is  considerabty 
longer  than  the  wing.  The  color  is  olive  green 
above,  bright  yellow  beneath,  fading  into  white 
poet^iwly.  The  song  is  a  most  eztraordinaiy 
jumble  of  whistles,  chucks,  and  caws,  and  is 
chiefly  uttered  when  the  male  is  in  the  air, 
carrying  on  aerial  evolutions  little  less  remark- 
able than  his  song.  The  chats  are  insectivorous 
and  are  inhabitants  of  thickets  and  copses, 
where  they  can  conceal  themselves  readily  when 
too  closely  approached.  The  nest  is  built  of 
CMTse  grass,  leaves,  and  strips  of  bark,  in  a 
bush  near  the  ground,  and  the  eggs,  five  in 
number,  are  white  evenly  spotted  with  brown. 
Consult  Chapman,  The  Warblers  of  Iforth  Amef 
ica  (New  York,  1907). 

CHATEAU,  sh&'tV,  CHATEL,  sh&teF,  or 
OASTEL,  ki'Btei'  (Pr.,  castle,  from  Lat.  cas- 
tellum,  dim.  of  caatrum,  camp).  Names  applied 
in  France  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent  to 
the  residences  of  the  feudal  lords  of  the  soil. 
The  name  ehdteeM-fort  is  now  applied  to  the 
fortified  castles  erected  bef<we  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Hie  term  "ehfttean"  is  also  applied  to  the 
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modern  French  coimtry  bouse,  when  the  pro- 
prietor is  also  the  owner  of  extensive  adjoining 
landed  property.  Royal  residences,  like  the 
Lourre,  were  also  called  chftteaux,  although  tliey 
were  in  realily  palaces  ipalais).  The  valley  of 
the  Loire  contains  an  unusually  large  number  of 
ch&teaux,  both  royal,  as  Amboise,  Blois,  and 
Chambord,  and  private,  as  Cbenonceaux,  Lon- 
geais,  Chftteaudun,  Chaumont,  and  Azai-le-Ri- 
deau.  The  word  is  also  a  component  part  of 
many  names  of  places  in  France.  See  the  bibli- 
ography of  Castile;  consult  also  Petite  Lea 
chdteawB  de  la  Loire  (Paris,  1861). 

CHAmAUBBIANS,  shfc'td'brft-Kii',  Fbah- 
goia  August  "REst,  Vicohts  db  (1768-1848). 
A  French  author  and  statesman.  He  was  bom 
in  St.  Malo,  the  most  Catholic  of  French  prov- 
inces, and  the  warm  piety  of  his  mother  and 
the  distant  reserve  of  his  father  combined  with 
the  strange  Breton  legends  and  the  mysterious 
vastness  of  the  neighboring  ocean  to  nurse  in 
the  child  religious  sentiment  and  poetic  mysti- 
cism. To  these  elements  direction  and  intensity 
were  given  by  his  education  at  Ddle  and  Rennes. 
At  20  he  entered  the  army,  thinking  to  try  hia 
fortune  in  India,  but  the  Revolution  diverted 
him  from  this,  and  in  1790  he  obtained  a  gorem- 
ment  commission  to  seek  the  Northwest  Passage, 
a  quest  that  took  him,  according  to  bis  own 
possibly  inaccurate  account,  on  wide  journeys  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  prairies  of  Ainerica  and 
even  to  semitropical  Florida  and  brought  him 
much  association  with  Rousseau-like  Indian 
"chUdroi  of  nature"  and  aeU-cranmunion  in 

?rimeval  forests.  These  influences  first  revealed 
'hateaubriand  to  himself  and  were  revealed  in 
all  his  future  work,  but  most  brilliantly  in  Lee 
Natchez,  planned  about  this  time,  though  un- 
published for  30  years,  and  in  the  stories  that 
originally  were  connected  with  it — ^the  epoch* 
making  Atoto  (1801)  andRenS  (1802).  The  ex- 
cesses of  the  Revolution  modified  Chateau- 
briand'a  zeal  for  political  reform,  and  on  hia 
return  to  Europe  (1792)  after  a  hasty  and  un- 
happy marriage,  of  his  parents'  makii^,  he  cast 
in  his  lot  with  the  army  of  the  imigria.  He  was 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Thionville  (£leptember, 
1792),  and  suffering  and  in  want  be  went  in 
1703  to  England,  where  he  supported  himself 
for  several  years  by  literary  work,  and  wrote  the 
pessimistic  and  skeptical  Eeeai  eur  lee  revolu- 
tions (1797).  Here,  too,  he  elaborated  AtalOf 
Beniy  and  Lee  Natohag,  inspired  partly  by  Rous- 
aeau's  Emile,  partly  by  St.  Pierre's  Paul  et  Vir- 
ffinie.  These  uiow  a  marked  change  in  Chateau- 
briand's religiouB  attitude,  which  had  been  free 
and  unorthoaox.  This  change  was  attributed  by 
him  to  the  grief  caused  his  mother  by  his  free 
thought  and  to  his  mother's  death  in  1798. 

Tt^t  France  was  ready  for  a  CSiristian  and 
idealistic  reaction  the  Concordat  (July  16,  1801) 
was  about  to  prove.  Returning  to  France  in 
1800,  he  struck  a  note  tiiat  set  aU  hearts  vibrat- 
ing. A  tola  was  immediately  and  universally 
popular.  It  roused  a  dormant  spirit  of  romantic 
idealism  and,  in  the  mental  state  that  it  die- 
closed,  anticipated  much  in  Lamartine  and  Hugo. 
The  eloquent  descriptions  of  nature  showed  rare 
powers  of  minute  observation.  Chateaubriand 
immediately  took  the  leading  place  in  French 
letters  and  retained  it  unquestioned  till  the 
appearanee  of  Lamaitine's  liitUtatiotu  (1820). 
L«  gMe  du  Chriaiianitme  (1802),  a  brilliant 
piece  of  special  pleading,  sunests  that  Msthette 
lather  than  moral  interests  drew  Chateaubriand 
Vol.  v.— 7 


to  the  Church.  At  bottom  he  was  still  a  pessi- 
mist and  a  skeptic,  though  perhaps  as  sincere 
as  he  could  be,  for  neither  rational  nor  logical 
consistency  was  a  dominwt  characteristic  in 
him.  The  author  of  the  Oinie,  and  its  readers 
also,  were  less  interested  to  find  that  Christianity 
was  true  than  that  it  was  sentimentally  poetic, 
pathetic,  and  Gesthetic. 

Chateaubriand,  whose  apotheosis  of  Christi- 
anity fell  in  with  Napoleon's  plans  at  this  time, 
received  a  diplomatic  post  in  Rome  (1803).  He 
was  involved  in  intrigues,  was  transferred  to 
Switzerland,  and  on  the  execution  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien  (1804)  resigned  and  b^an  a  cam- 
paign  of  criticiem  against  Napoleon,  who,  he 
said,  "made  the  world  tremble,  but  me — ^never." 
In  1806  he  started  on  an  extensive  tour  in  the 
East,  visiting  Greece,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Pales- 
tine, Tunis,  and  Spain.  He  embodied  his  impres- 
sions in  Lea  martyrs  (1809),  a  prose  epic  of 
rising  CThristianity  and  sinking  paganism;  in 
Lea  aventurea  du  dernier  dea  Abenc^gea  (1826), 
a  Ifoorish  story,  and  in  Itiniraire  de  Paria  6 
J4ruaalem  (1811),  all  showing  "opulence  of  im- 
agination and  pover^  of  heart."  The  ^1  of 
Napoleon  evoked  De  Buonaparte  et  dea  Bourbma 
(1814),  which,  according  to  Louis  XVin,  was 
worth  100,000  men  to  the  L^timist  cause.  The 
work  brought  its  author  several  diplomatic  ap- 
pointments, which  he  resigned  in  order  to  be 
free  to  oppose  ministries  that  displeased  him, 
until  towards  1830  he  seemed  tending  to  liberal- 
ism. The  Orlianist  triumph  brought  him  back 
promptly  to  the  lost  cause.  Chateaubriand  now 
sank  into  a  discouraged  silence.  He  translwted 
Parole  Loat  ( 1836) ,  vrrote  a  Vie  de  RanoS,  the 
ascetic  (1844),  and  revised  and  c<Hnpleted  hia 
If^oires  d'outre-tombe,  published  a  litUe  pre- 
maturely, just  before  his  death  (1848),  and 
translated  into  English  (1902).  This  is  a  work 
of  some  historic  interest,  great  eloquence,  re- 
markable prejudices,  and  unique  self-conceit — 
"R«n4  with  ckicumentaiy  evidence,"  as  it  has  beoi 
wittily  called.  For  Chateaubriand  is  his  own 
Ren£  and  in  Rm4  lies  his  literary  significance. 

Reni  and  Atala  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
Romantic  school.  They  are  to  France  what 
Goethe's  Werther  is  to  Germany  and  "Childe 
Harold"  to  England,  the  germ  of  the  so-called 
maladie  du  aiicle,  a  dilettant,  morbid,  intro- 
roective  pessimism  that  was  to  infect  Senancour, 
Lamartine,  Vinoy,  Musset,  and  the  youthful 
work  of  Saint^Beuve,  Dumas,  and  George  Sand. 
It  can  be  traced  also,  masked  by  stronger  powers, 
in  Hugo  and  in  Byron.  This  moral  influence,  IJie 
helpfulness  of  which  has  been  questioned,  was 
accompanied  1^  very  great  services  to  art. 
Chateaubriand  was  the  first  in  France  to  draw 
attention  to  the  literary  resources  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Christian  antiquity.  He  was  a  reno- 
vator in  imagination,  criticism,  history,  and  the 
founder  of  the  new  descriptive  school  of-ideal- 
izatiott  and  pers<miflcation  of  nature,  and  ttius  as 
much  the  father  of  Lot!  as  of  Thierry  and 
Michelet.  He  made  literature  national  in  as- 
piration, Christian  in  spirit;  he  persuaded  his 
generation  to  break  with  the  imitation  of  imi- 
tation that  had  sapped  the  literary  life  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    His  style  left  its  mark  on 

Soetry,  history,  fiction — on  the  very  language, 
'is  effect  on  morals  and  religion  has  been  con- 
sidered morbid  and  transitory.  In  literary  art 
he  marks  an  era. 

BibUonaxAy.  Chateaubriand's  wwks  were 
edited  in  20  vols,  by  Sainte-Beuve,  with  an  Inteo- 
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ductory  study  of  his  own  (1860-60).  Consult 
also:  Sainte-Beuve,  Ckateaubriand  et  son  groupe 
mt^ntire  (Paris,  1860),  and  other  essays  in 
Portrait*  contemporainay  and  Caiuerie  de  luftdts, 
IfouvMua  lumdiat  Premiwa  Itmdis;  Vinet,  Ma- 
dame de  Stail  et  Chateauhriand  (Paris,  1867) ; 
Villemidn,  Chateaubriand,  aa  vie,  tea  Merits  et 
son  influence  (Paris,  1869) ;  France,  Luoile  de 
Chateavbriand  (Paris,  1879) ;  Bardoux,  Chateau- 
briand (Paris,  1893);  Leseure,  Chateaubriand 
(Paris,  1892) ;  Pailh6s,  Ckateaubriand,  sa  femme 
et  tea  amie  (Bordeaux,  1896) ;  Maurel,  Eaaai  aur 
Chateaubriand  (Paris,  1699) ;  Bertrin,  La  ain- 
oMti  r^Kgieuae  de  Chateaubriea%d  ( 1001 ) ;  MS- 
moiree  ^outre-Umhe,  trans,  hf  Teixeira  do  Mat- 
tes (6  vols..  New  York  and  Londra,  1002).  For 
the  reality  and  ficticn  in  Chateaubriand's  Ameri- 
can and  other  journeys,  see  J.  B^er,  Etudee 
critiques  (Paris,  1003) ;  V.  Giraud,  Chateau- 
briand:  Etudes  litt.  (Paris.  1004);  Stathers, 
Chateaubrumd  et  I'AmMque  (Grenoble,  lOOS) ; 
E.  Champion,  L'itin^aire  de  Paria  A  Jerusalem 
par  Julien,  domestigue  de  Chateaubriand  (PariB, 
1904).  Other  notable  bodes  are:  Gribble,  Cha* 
teaubriand  and  Ms  Court  of  Women  (Mev 
York,  1909);  Lemaltre.  Chateaubriand  (1012)  s 
Correapondance  g4n^l  de  Ohateaubriakd,  ed., 
with  introduction,  etc.,  hy  L.  Thomas  (3  vols., 
Paris,  1012-13). 

CHATEAUSUN,  sh&'tft'deN'  (Fr.  ehiteau, 
castle  +  Gall,  dun,  Olr.  dAn,  stronghold).  The 
capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  Department 
of  Eure-et-Loir,  France,  situated  on  the  Loir, 
about  28  miles  northwest  of  Orltens  (Map: 
France,  N.,  C  4).  The  town  contains  an  old 
castle,  with  an  enormous  tower,  a  number  of 
houses  dating  fr«n  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  a  coU^e,  and  a  library. 
The  manufactures  are  of  machineiy  and  blan- 
kets; trade  also  flourishes  in  cattle,  grain,  wool, 
and  honp.  Pop.  (oonunune),  1001,  7146;  1011, 
7296.  Buring  the  Middle  Ages  Chateaudun  was 
the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Dunois;  it  was 
burned  by  the  Germans  in  1870.  Consult  Vn 
coin  de  I'anoien  Dunois  (Chftteaudun,  1869). 

CHATBATTOAY,  shat'd-gft',  Battle  of.  An 
engagement  on  Oct.  26,  1813,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Ch&teaugay  and  Outarde  rivers  in  New 
York  State,  between  1000  English,  strongly  in- 
trenched, and  about  4000  Americans,  the  latter 
being  defeated,  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  their 
leader,  General  Hampton,  who  brou^t  less  thui 
half  of  his  troops  into  action.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  38;  that  of  the  British,  26. 

CHlTEATTNETTF  BE  BANDON,  sh&'tA'nSf' 
de  r&N'dOn'  (Fr.,  castle  of  Randon,  the  hill  on 
which  it  is  situated).  A  village  of  France,  in 
the  Department  of  Loz6re,  12  miles  northeast  of 
Mende,  celebrated  in  connection  with  an  incident 
of  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  In  1830  the  for- 
tress, then  held  by  French  brigands,  was  besieged 
by  the  troops  of  Charles  V,  under  the  command 
of  Uie  gallant  Du  Gueselin.  The  garrison  finally 
had  to  yield.  Du  Gueselin  was  on  his  deathbed 
when  the  keys  of  the  fortress  were  brought,  and 
he  received  them  "in  the  name  of  his  sovereign 
liege  the  King  of  France."  According  to  another 
version  he  was  already  dead  when  the  k^s  were 
brought,  so  that  the  cnronicler  wrote,  "He  never 
besi^ed  a  place  which  did  not  surrender  to  him, 
either  alive  or  dead."  A  monument  commemo- 
rating the  death  of  Du  Gueselin  was  erected  in 
1820.  Consult  Lavisse,  Biatoiro  de  Franaet  vol. 
iv  (Puis,  1002). 


QHAteATT-TH  1  BttBT 

CHATXAU-BENAULT,    thk'Wre-nt/,  or 

CHAtEATJ-BEONAUD,  -re-ny6',  FBANgoiS 
Louis  Rousbeuct,  Mabquib  de  (1637-1716).  A 
French  admiral.  In  1673,  in  command  of  five 
ships,  he  dispersed  a  fleet  of  eight  vessels  under 
Admiral  de  Ruyter  in  the  North  Sea,  and  in  1677 
with  six  vcBsels  he  defeated  a  Dutch  fleet  of  25 
under  Admiral  Evertzen  o£F  the  coast  of  Spain. 
He  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet  sent  to 
Ireland  by  Louis  XIV  to  support  the  cause  of 
James  II.  He  became  vice  admiral  in  1701  and 
marshal  of  France  in  1703.  In  1702  when  guard- 
ing Spanish  treasure  ships  in  Vigo  he  was  at- 
tacked and  defeated  by  a  fleet  commanded  by 
Sir  George  Rooke. 

CEATEAUBOTTZ.  sh&'td'r^  (named  in 
honor  of  Prince  Raoul  of  Ddols,  who  founded  it 
in  the  tenth  century).  A  town  of  France,  capital 
of  the  Department  of  Indre,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Indre,  166  miles  south  of  Paris 
by  railway  (Map:  France,  N.,  G  6).  The  town, 
nhich  was  formerly  dirty  and  ill  built,  has  been 
greatly  improved.  Across  the  Indre  lie  its  beau- 
tiful suburbs,  Chrietophe  and  Dtols.  Its  f^oomy 
castle  on  a  hill  above  the  river  was  the  prison 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu's  niece,  the  Princesse  de 
Cond^,  during  23  years.  The  Ch&teau  Raoul, 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  still  stands. 
The  church  of  St  Andr^  (modem),  the  h&tel 
de  ville  with  its  Flemish  paintings  and  sou- 
venirs of  Napoleon  I,  the  statue  of  Qen.  Henri 
Bertrand,  a  native,  are  other  points  of  interest. 
The  town  has  eztemsive  factories  of  woolen  and 
cotton  goods,  hosiery,  yarn,  hats,  paper,  parch- 
ment, hardware,  tobacco,  and  leather.  Pop. 
(commune),  1901,  24,957;  1911,  26,095.  Con- 
sult Falconneaiix  Dufreene,  Biatoire  de  Dials 
et  de  Chateauroua  (Chateauroux,  1873). 

CHATBATTBOTTZ,  Mabib  Anns,  Duohessb 
DK  (1717--44).  A  daughter  of  Marquis  de  Nesle 
and  favorite  of  Louis  XV.  She  was  bom  in  Paris, 
and  after  the  death  (1740)  (tf  her  husband. 
Marquis  de  la  Toumelle,  succeeded  her  three 
sisters  as  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV  of  Franoe, 
who  made  her  the  Duchess  of  CSiAteanroux 
(1743).  During  the  war  of  1744  she  accom- 
panied the  King  as  far  as  Metz,  where  he  was 
taken  ill  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  Bishop 
of  Soissons  to  dismiss  her.  Upon  his  return 
to  Paris,  however,  she  consented  to  a  recon- 
ciliation on  condition  that  her  principal  enemies 
at  court  should  be  banished.  She  died  soon 
afterward.  Consult  E.  and  J.  de  Gonoonrt, 
La  dHoheeee  de  ChAteauroua  et  sea  somrs  (Paris, 
1879). 

CEATEATT-THIEBBY,  sbVtt/tytiT'r^ 
(named  in  honor  of  Theuderich  or  Thierry  IV, 
for  whom  it  was  founded  by  Charles  Martel  in 
the  eighth  century).  The  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement in  the  Department  of  Aisne,  France, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mame,  60 
miles  northeast  of  Paris.  Towering  above  it 
on  the  heights  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  from 
which  the  town  takes  its  name.  Its  chief  build- 
ings are  a  'commercial  coll^,  a  public  library, 
uid  an  old  cathedral  (Map:  France,  N.,  J  3). 
Pop.  (commune),  1901,  7083;  1911,  7771.  The 
Champagne  district  begins  here,  and,  besides  Its 
wine  trade,  it  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of 
musical  and  acientiflc  instruments  and  woolen 
yam:  stone  is  quarried  near  by.  The  position 
of  Chftteau-Thierry  has  subjected  it  to  many 
disasters.  It  was  captured  by  the  English  in 
1421,  by  Charles  V  in  1646,  by  the  Spanish  in 
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1681;  was  pillaged  in  the  Fronde  wars  in  1652 
and  suffer^  severely  in  the  Napoleonic  cam- 
paign of  1814.  CbAteau-Tfaierry  was  the  birth- 
place of  La  Fontaine.  C<Mi8Ult  Poquet,  Bittoire 
de  Ch&teau-TMerry  (2  vols.,  Chateau-Thierry, 
1839-40). 

OUA-TEAVX.  EH  E8PAOHB,  An  na'^'ny* 
(Ft.,  castles  in  Spain).  Romance  castles;  cas- 
ties  in  the  air;  daydreams. 

OHATBL.   See  ChIteau. 

CHATELAIN,  sha'tlAN^   See  Cabtellait. 

CHATELAIN  OE  OOUCT  ET  SE  IlA 
DAU  DE  FAYSL,  sha'tlftn'  de  kTSJ^a^  &  de 
U  dim  de  f&'jiV,  Histoibb  dv  (Fr.,  history 
of  the  ChAtelain  of  Coucy  and  the  Lady  of 
Fayel).  A  French  romance  founded  on  the 
quasi-historical  loves  of  Kenaud,  Chatelain  de 
Coney,  and  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
An  edition  by  M.  Crapelet  appeared  in  Paris  in 
1820.  See  CoucT,  The  ChAtelain  de. 

CHATELET,  aha'tlA'.  A  town  of  Belgium 
in  the  Province  of  Hainaut,  situated  a  few  miles 
east  of  Charleroi  on  the  Sambre  opposite  Chft- 
telineau.  It  contains  a  number  of  smelting 
works  and  iron  foundries.  Its  chief  indus- 
tries are  coal  mining  and  the  maaufaetiire  of 
cutlery  and  ironware.  It  haa  numerous  tedmi- 
cal  training  scfaoola.   Pop.,  1000.  10^32:  1910, 

CHATSKiBT  (Fr.,  a  little  castle).  A  forti- 
fication placed  at  the  entrance  to  towns  or  at 
the  mouth  of  rivers.  The  most  noted  chflte- 
lets  were  the  large  and  small  ohatdets  of  Paris. 
That  either  one  was  built  by  Julius  Ctesar  is 
purely  mythical;  but  it  would  seem  that  Charles 
the  &ld  epoke  of  them  in  his  capitulary  of  877 
as  a  defense  amuut  the  Normans.  The  great 
ch&telet  situated  on  the  preaoit  Place  du  Chate- 
let  ma  remodeled  in  the  years  1508  and  1^4. 
became  the  seat  of  royal  justice  for  Paris,  and 
continued  such  tmtil  the  Kevolution  of  1789. 
Officials  were  added  gradually  until  just  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution  the  list  numbered 
over  700.  The  first  morgue  was  eetabliehed 
under  the  chAtelet  as  early  as  1363.  It  was 
also  a  noted  prison,  and  although  Louis  XVI 
endeavored  to  abolish  it  In  1780,  it  stiU  con- 
tained many  prisoners  at  the  opening  of  the 
Revolution.  In  1802  the  large  chfttelet  was 
demolished  to  open  the  way  for  the  Boulevard 
S^bastopol.  The  small  chfttelet  situated  near 
the  present  Hdtel-Dieu  was  rebuilt  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  and  used  as  a  prison 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  demolished 
In  1782. 

OHATELET-LOXOHT,  sh&'tl&ld'mOif',  Ga- 
B8nxi.B  EinuK,  Mabquisb  du  (1706-40).  A 
French  author,  bom  In  Paris.  She  was  dis- 
tinguished for  her  wit,  talent,  and  learning, 
especially  in  mathematics  and  physics,  but 
chiefly  for  her  intimacy  with  Voltaire,  who  was 
for  several  years  her  guest  at  Cirev,  her  com- 
placent husband's  countryseat  on  the  Lorraine 
frontier.  In  1747  she  exchanged  Voltaire's  cool- 
ing afTwticms  for  those  of  (^ptain  Saint-Lam- 
bert, but  tiie  philosopher  remained  her  devoted 
and  indulgent  friend  tilt  her  death  in  child- 
birth two  years  later.  She  translated  Newton's 
PriiHcipia,  with  annotations,  and  wrote  on  the 
philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  but  her  Corretpondance 
wHh  Voltaire  is  the  most  instructive  and  in- 
teresting of  her  productions.  Consult  De  Graf- 
Itgny,  Vie  privSe  de  VoUiUre  et  de  Mme.  de  O. 
<1820),  and  Capefign^  La  marquise  du  Ch&telet 
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(Paris,  1868) ;  and  see  also  biUiogmphy  under 
Vqlxuu. 

GHAKEUiBBAULT,  sh&'tll'rO'  (ML.  Oat- 
trum  Heraldi,  Ctutellum  Airaldi,  herald's  cas- 
tle). A  town  of  France,  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  Department  of  Vienne,  situated 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  18  miles  north- 
northeast  of  Poitiers  (Map:  France,  S.,  F  6). 
A  handsome  stone  bridge,  with  a  massive 
castellated  gateway  built  by  Sully,  connects 
it  with  Chateaunenf,  a  suburb  cat  the  other  side 
of  tiie  river.  Chatelleranlt,  which  is  an  ill- 
built,  mean-looking  town,  is  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  in  France, 
and  BincA  1820  has  had  a  national  manufactory 
of  swords  and  bayonets,  employing  nearly  2000 
worfcmen.  There  are  also  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  millstones,  watches,  leather,  candles, 
and  laoe,  which  employ  4000  more.  Its  river 
port  makes  it  the  entrepot  for  the  produce  of 
wine,  brandy,  and  prunes  oi  an  extensive  dis- 
trict. Pop.  (commune),  1901,  20,801;  1911, 
18^60.  Consult  Lalanne,  Hiatoira  de  Ohdt^ 
lerault  (Ch&tetlerault,  1869). 
OHATPIELD-TAYLOB,  HOBABT  0.  (1865- 
).  An  American  author,  bom  In  Chicago, 
and  educated  at  Cornell  University.  He  served 
as  editor  of  America  for  two  years,  was  Con- 
sul of  Spidn  at  Chicago  in  1892-94,  and  became 
a  member  of  honorary  societies  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Portugal.  Besides  his  contributicms 
to  the  North  American  Review^  the  Bookmatt, 
and  the  Dial,  he  published  With  Edge  Toole 
(1891);  An  Anertoan  Peereae  (1893);  Tteo 
Women  and  a  Fool  (189S);  The  Idle  Bom 
(1900) ;  The  Crimson  Wing  (1902) ;  Moliire:  A 
Biography  (1906);  Fdm^a  Pathtoay  (1009); 
Ooldoni:  A  Biography  (1913). 

CHATHAM,  chfit'am  (AS.  Cotehamy  village 
of  huts,  from  cot,  hut  +  ham,  inclosnre).  A 
parliamentary  borough,  river  port,  fortified  town, 
and  naval  arsenal,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  Eng- 
land, on  the  estuary  of  the  Medway,  34  miles 
east-southeast  of  London  (Map:  England,  G  5). 
It  lies  a  little  to  the  east  of  Rochester,  with 
which  it  is  politically  united,  as  it  is  also  with 
GHIingham,  on  the  east  The  streets  are  gen- 
erally irregular  uid  narrow,  but  much  has  been 
done  to  improve  this  since  tiie  incorporatim 
of  the  town  in  1890.  It  aeods  one  member  to 
Parliament.  Its  gas  and  water  supply  is  fur- 
nished by  private  companies,  but  the  municipal- 
ity has  built  a  pier,  established  a  public  park 
and  recreation  grounds,  constructed  a  fine  town 
hall  and  munidpal  offices,  and  expends  a  C9n- 
siderable  sum  on  technical  education.  Chatham 
owes  its  importance  to  its  naval  and  military 
establishments,  sitnated  at  New  Brompton  (a 
suburb  on  a  hdght  half  a  mile  north  of  Chat- 
ham). The  so-called  lines  or  fortificatitms  whidi 
inclose  these  works  are  the  frequoit  scenes  of 
field  operations,  sham  fights,  and  reviews.  From 
a  military  pM>int  of  view,  the  lines  of  detached 
forts  connected  with  Chatham,  which  have  su- 
perseded for  defensive  purposes  the  old  "lines," 
constitute  a  fortification  of  great  str^gth,  and, 
together  with  the  strong  forts  erected  on  the 
Medway,  form  an  excellent  protection  to  Lon- 
don from  Invasion  from  the  southeast  Cha^ 
ham  is  an  Important  military  post  with  largs 
infantry,  artillery,  and  engineer  barracks,  a 
school  of  military  engineering,  and  a  large  mili- 
tary hospital.  As  a  naval  base,  it  is  one  of  the 
moat  important  in  the  kingdom.  The  royal 
dockyard,  which  was  first  established  by  Queen 
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Elis^>eth,  embraces  an  area  of  about  500  acres 
and  coDtains  building  Blips  and  floating  docks 
in  which  the  largest  Bhips  of  the  navy  may 
be  built  or  repairra.  One  basin,  famous  for  its 
size,  has  a  frontage  of  6000  feet  and  a  width  of 
800  feet.  At  times  7000  workmen  are  empl<^ed. 
In  connection  with  the  yard  is  a  metal  mill 
which  supplies  it  with  copper  plates  and  bolts. 
Melville  Hospital  is  a  large  establishment  for 
sailors  uid  marines.  There  are  also  extensive 
barracks  for  marines.  Pop.,  1891,  31.700;  1901> 
S7,0S7;  1911,  42,250.  Consult  "Chatham,"  in 
Municipal  Journal  (London,  1900). 

OHATHAK.  A  town  in  Northumberland 
Co.,  New  Brunswick,  on  the  Miramichi  River, 
2S  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Miramichi  Bay, 
6  miles  east  of  Newcastle,  and  on  the  Inter- 
eolmial  Railway  (Mas:  New  Brunswick,  D  2). 
It  has  a  Roman  Cathouc  oatliedral,  hospital,  and 
a  fine  city  building-  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  with 
a  fine  harbor,  pulp  factories,  foundries,  mills, 
and  a  large  export  trade  in  fish,  lumber,  etc 
Many  hunting  parties  set  out  from  here.  Fop., 
1901.  4868;  1911,  4666. 

CHATHAM.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Kent  Co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  Thames  River, 
4S  miles  east  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  reached  by 
fhe  Grand  Trunk,  the  Wabash,  the  Mar* 
quette,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroads,  and 
by  steamboats  from  lakes  Erie  and  Huron  and  the 
Detroit  River  (Map:  Ontario,  B  9).  It  is  in  an 
agricultural  district,  has  a  large  trade  in  grain 
and  lumber,  and  manufactures  lumber  products, 
carriages,  flour,  boilers  and  cakgines,  iron  goods, 
woolens,  etc  The  United  States  is  represented 
by  a  consuL   Fop.,  1001,  9068;  1911,  10,770. 

CHATHAX.  A  borough  In  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.* 
16  miles  west  of  Newark,  on  the  Lackawanna 
Bailroad,  and  on  the  Passaic  River  (Map:  New 
Jersey,  D  2).  With  a  picturesque  situation 
and  good  roads,  it  has  become  a  residential 
suburb  of  New  YoHe  and  Newark.  It  is  the 
oentre  of  an  extensive  rose-growing  industry. 
Chatham  owns  and  operates  its  water  works . 
and  electric  light  plant.  It  was  incorporated  as 
a  village  in  1892  and  as  a  borough  in  1897. 
The  mayor  and  members  of  the  council  are 
elected  annually.  Fop.,  1890,  780;  1000,  1361; 
1910,  1874. 

CHATHAM,  Eabl  of.    See  Pin,  Williah. 

CHATHAM  ENOnrEEBINO  SCHOOI.. 
Bee  MiLiTABY  Education. 

CHATHAM  ISIiANDS.  A  small  group  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  630  miles  east  of  Lyttelton  In 
lat.  43"  38'  to  44'  40*  8.,  long.  177"  to  17e» 
W.  (Map:  Australia,  L  7).  Area,  321  square 
miles.  The  group  was  discovered  in  1791  by 
Lieutenant  Broughton,  and  the  name  of  his  brig 
was  ^ven  to  both  the  cluster  and  its  chief  mem- 
ber. A  salt  or  brackish  lake,  72  miles  in  area, 
occupies  the  interior  of  Chatham  Island.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  the  archipelago,  in  general, 
are  good.  Wheat  yields  abundantly,  and  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pi^  thrive  weU.  Considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  supplies  for  whalers  and 
passing  ships.  The  great^  portion  of  the  two 
principal  islands  is  lued  for  sheep  grazing.  The 
native  canoe,  instead  of  being  cut  out  of  a  single 
tree,  is  merely  wickerwork  bound  tc^ether  by 
cordage  of  native  flax.  The  aboriginal  Morioris, 
who  in  1831  were  1200,  have  been  supplanted  by 
a  mixed  population  of  Maoris  anil  wnites,  a  few 
only  surviving.  Pop.,  1911,  453  (  234  Euri^wans 
and  219  Maoris  and  Morioris).  The  Chatham 
lalanda  are  politically  attached  to  New  Zealand. 
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CHATI,  shi'tft'.   See  Wild  Cat. 
CHATIUjON^  Chables  del    See  Chabueb 
DE  Blois. 

CHAtILLON-SUB-SEINE,  Bh&'t«'yON'  sgr- 
sAn'  (Ft.,  castle;  cf.  Bp.  ca$tillo,  castle).  The 
capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  Department 
of  COte-d'Or,  France,  on  the^Seine,  about  46  miles 
north-northwest  of  Dijon*  (Map:  France,  N., 
K  5).  The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  river.  Of  the  chateau  which  gave  the  town 
its  name  nothing  now  remains  save  several 
ndned  walls.  The  ground  on  which  it  stood  has 
been  converted  into  a  cemetery,  but  the  ChAteau 
Marmont,  built  by  Marshal  Marmont,  who 
was  born  in  Ch&tiUon,  still  stands.  The  church 
of  the  ancient  ch&teau,  Sainte-Vorle,  has  an 
interesting  Holy  Sepulchre  done  in  stone.  There 
are  imponant  manufactures  of  woolens,  cottons, 
hats,  and  leather,  and  ironworks.  Pop.  (com- 
mune), 1901,  4807;  1911,  4698.  Ch&tillon  waa 
an  important  fortified  town  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury and  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Pays  de  la  Montagne, 
part  of  Burgundy.  From  Feb.  6  to  March  19, 
1814,  a  congress  of  the  Allied  Powers  assembled 
at  ChStillon  vainly  endeavored  to  come  to  terms 
with  Napoleon.  The  failure  of  n^fotiations  was 
followed  by  the  resumption  of  hortilitles.  Here 
a  Qerman  detachment  suffered  a  severe  repulse, 
on  Nov.  19,  1870,  at  the  hands  of  Ricciotti  Gari- 
baldi, tuid  was  driven  back  upon  Chatean- 
Villain. 

CHAT3C0SS.  A  bog  in  lAUcashire,  England, 
about  12  miles  square,  which  reaches  at  some 
places  a  depth  of  30  feet.  It  is  celebrated  aa 
the  scene  of  successful  efforts  for  the  reclaiming 
of  bogs  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  one  vt 
the  great  engineering  triumphs  of  Qeorge  Ste* 
phenson  in  the  construction  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway. 

OHATOTAHT,  sh&-toi''ont,  Fr.  pron,  sha'twa' 
yaw'  (Fr.,  from  chat,  cat).  A  mineral  is  chatoy- 
ant when  it  exhibits  a  changeable  internal  band 
of  light.  The  phenomenon  is  said  to  be  due  to 
minute  internal  parallel  striations  or  inclusions. 
It  is  especially  noticeable  when  the  mineral  is 
cut  witn  a  wtmx  face  (m  eaboohon).  See 

CAT*8-ETt 

CHATBIAN,  sh&trt^Ur',  ALEZunms.  See 

Ebckmakh-Chatbiaw. 

CHATS^OBTH.  The  mansion  of  the  dukes 
of  Devonshire  and  one  of  the  moat  splendid  pri- 
vate seats  in  England.  It  is  situated  in  Derby- 
shire, on  the  Derwent.  Sir  William  Cavendish 
in  1670  began  the  old  mansion,  which  was  fin- 
ished by  his  widow,  afterward  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury.  In  this  building  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  was  imprisoned  for  13  years.  The  present 
edifice  includes  the  Ionic  pile,  183  by  172  feet, 
built  1687-1706,  by  the  first  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, after  designs  by  Talman  and  Wren.  The 
facade  is  720  feet  long  or,  with  the  terraces, 
1200  feet.  The  grounds  around  are  0  miles  in 
circuit  and  are  suroassed  only  by  those  at 
Versailles. 

CHATTFAHOCCHEB  (Creek  chdtu,  rock; 
hutchaa,  mark;  pictured  rocks).  A  river  ris- 
ing on  the  south  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in 
northern  Georgia.  It  traverses  the  State  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  to  its  west  edge,  where, 
turning  south,  it  becomes  the  boundary  between 
Gieorgia  and  Alabama,  and  finally,  after  receiv- 
the  Flint  from  the  east,  crosses  Florida 
er  the  name  "Appalachiccda."    It  empties 
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into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  {Map:  Alabama,  D  4). 
The  Chattahoochee  iB  over  500  mileB  long,  is 
navigable  to  Columbus,  200  miles,  and  drains 
an  area  of  about  17,000  square  miles. 

CHAT'TANOO'OA.  A  city  and  important 
railroad  centre  and  the  county  seat  of  Ham- 
ilton Co.,  Tenn.,  160  milee  by  rail  southeast  of 
Nashville,  on  the  Alabama  G-reat  Southern,  <^e 
Central  (Mf  GeiHrria,  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orteuia, 
tad  Texas,  the  Nashville,  Chattanot^  and  St. 
Louis,  the  Southern,  the  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  Qeorgia,  and  the  Western  and  Atlantic  rail- 
roads; and  on  the  Tennessee  River,  which  is 
navigable  as  far  as  tiiis  place  eight  montha  of 
the  year  (Map:  Tennessee,  F  6).  To  the  south 
is  Lookout  Mountain,  from  which  seven  States 
can  be  seen.  Chattanooga  has  a  fine  marble 
ctwtomhonse,  the  BarcmesB  Erlanger  Hospital, 
a  Carnegie  library,  a  musenm,  two  opera 
houses,  University  of  Chattanooga  (Methodist 
Episcopal),  the  Chattanooga  College  of  Law, 
Baylor  School,  McCallie  School,  and  Girls*  Pre- 

Saratory  SchooL  The  Chickamauga  National 
niitary  Park,  laid  out  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment on  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
is  south  by  east  of  the  city.  Other  features  of 
interest  are  Fort  C^lethorpe,  a  brigade  post,  and 
the  National  Cemetery,  containing  13,322  graves. 
A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  iron,  coal, 
and  lumber,  and  there  are  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  cotton  goods, 
furniture,  bricks  and  tiles,  wagons,  stoves,  tex- 
tiles, leather  goods,  etc.  In  November,  1913, 
a  99,000,000  k>ck  and  dam  and  power  plant 
was  completed  at  Hale's  Bar,  on  toe  Tennessee 
Biver,  near  this  city.  Chattanooga  adopted  the 
commissioii  form  of  government  in  1911.  The 
annual  income  and  expenditures  balance  at 
nearly  $800,000.  The  main  items  of  expense 
are:  $94,000  for  the  fire  department;  $73,000 
for  police;  $152,000  for  schools;  $10,000  for 
health  department;  $110,000  for  streets  and  sew- 
ers; $69,000  for  parks  and  buildings.  Origi- 
nally called  Ross's  Landing,  Chattanooga  was 
■ettled  in  1836  and  was  incorporated  in  1839. 
It  became  of  great  military  importance  in  the 
Civil  War,  ana  the  vicinity  was  the  scene  of  sev- 
eral hotly  contested  battles,  notably  those  of 
Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, and  Chattanooga  (q.v.).  It  was  from  here 
that  Sherman  b^an  hia  famous  ma/ch  to  the 
eea.  In  1863  it  was  occupied  by  the  Union 
forces.  The  city  was  almost  destroyed  during 
the  Civil  War.  Chattanoc^  has  been  chosen  as 
the  southern  headquarters  of  the  Interstate  Com* 
mwce  Commission.  P<m.,  1870,  6093;  1900, 
80,154;  1910,  44,604. 

OHATTAJTOOOA,  Battle  of.  One  of  the 
most  importent  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  fought 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chattenooga,  Tenn.,  Nov.  23- 
25,  1863,  between  a  Federal  army  of  60,000, 
under  General  Grant,  and  a  Confederate  army 
of  about  40,000,  under  General  Bragg.  After 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga  (q.v.)  Bragg  bad 
held  the  Federal  troops  closely  besieged  in  Chat- 
tanooga and,  by  seizing  nearly  all  of  their  lines 
of  snpply,  tiireatened  ^m  with  starvation.  In 
October  Thomas  superseded  Rosecrans,  who  had 
commanded  at  Chickamauga,  and  on  the  23d 
Grant,  recently  placed  in  command  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  West,  arrived  in  person. 
Grant  immediately  reopened  his  communica- 
tions with  the  Federal  base  of  supplies  at  Nash- 
ville (October  26,  27,  and  28),  by  advancing 
Hooker's  troops  fnan  Bridgeport  and  sending  a 


small  force  from  Chattanooga  to  seize  the  pointe 
in  Lookout  valley  which  controlled  Brown's 
Ferry.  After  awaiting  reenforcements  under 
Sherman,  he  took  the  aggressive  on  November 
23,  when  Thomas,  in  an  engagonait  lasting  two 
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hours,  drove  back  Bragg's  advanced  guards  and 
established  a  new  Federal  line  a  mile  in  ad- 
Tanee  of  tiie  old  (me.  On  the  24th  Shorman, 
on  the  lef^  carried  a  detached  point  of  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  and  Hooker,  on  the  right,  in  the  fa- 
mous "Battle  above  the  Clouds,"  carried  Lookout 
Mountain,  the  Confederates  retreating  from  his 
front  during  the  night.  At  daylight  on  the  26th 
Sherman  renewed  his  attack  on  the  Confederate 
right,  but,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  delay  of 
Hooker  in  coming  to  his  assistance,  was  placed 
in  a  precarious  po^titm,  uid  as  a  diversion 
Grant  ordered  an  assault  by  Thoma^s  troops, 
nnder  Sheridan  and  Wood,  against  the  Confed- 
erate centre.  These  troops  quickly  drove  the 
enemy  from  his  rifle  trenches,  and  then,  without 
orders  from  Grant  or  Thomas,  rushed  impetu- 
oasty  up  the  steep  hill  (Missionary  Ridge)  and, 
in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  charges  known 
in  nulitery  history,  carried  the  fortifications 
under  a  terrific  fire,  gained  possession  of  the 
crest  of  tiie  ridge,  and  drove  the  Confederates, 
panic-stricken,  from  the  field.  The  Confederate 
retreat  now  became  general,  and  during  the 
night  Bragg,  hotly  pursued  by  Sheridan,  with- 
drew rapidly  up  the  Chickamau^  valley.  The 
losses  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  were  for 
the  Federals  6816;  for  the  Confederates,  6687. 
The  victory  not  only  relieved  Chattanooga,  but 
also  forced  Longstreet,  then  besic^ng  Bum- 
side  at  Knoxville,  to  retreat  into  Virginia. 
Consult:  the  Official  Recordt,  vol.  zxxi  (Wash- 
ington, 1890) ;  Cist,  The  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land (New  York,  1897);  Nicofay  and  Hay, 
Abraham  Littcoln:  A  History,  vol.  viii  (10 
vols..  New  York,  1897);  and  Grant,  Personal 
Memoirs  (2  vols.,  new  ed..  New  York,  1895). 

CKATTANOOOA,  Ukivebbitt  of.  A  coedu- 
cational college  under  the  auspices  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  founded  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  in  1867.  The  nniversily  has  a  prepara- 
toTj  department  at  Athens,  Tenn.,  with  a  col- 
lege department  at  Chattanooga.  They  are 
under  the  same  management,  but  the  instruc- 
tors are  different.  At  the  college  department 
there  were,  in  1913,  119  students  and  12  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  In  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment there  were  285  studente  and  12  instruc- 
tors. The  value  of  the  buildings  and  groimds 
of  the  university  in  1913  was  $416,760.  The 
endowment  was  $376,739.   About  $360,000  was 
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i-ecently  Bubseribed  for  emdowmeiit  and  baildingH 
to  be  paid  in  installmentB.  This  increased  en- 
dowment waB  made  possible  by  a  subBcription  of 
$160,000  by  the  general  education  board  on  con- 
dition that  $350,000  additional  be  raised  in  Nor. 
1,  1912.  The  library  of  the  college  department 
contains  about  8000  volumes  and  the  prepara- 
tory department  about  3000.  The  president  is 
John  H.  Race,  D.D. 

CHATTZL  (OF.  ehatel,  oatel,  ML,  oaptate, 
capitate,  pr<^erty,  from  Lat.  caput,  head).  _A 
term  nearly,  thowi  not  quite,  coextensive  with 
the  term  "personu  property"  (q.v.),  prop- 
erty which  passes  to  tne  executor  or  adminis- 
trator, as  distiuffuished  from  real  property, 
which  is  inheritable  and  passes  to  the  heir.  By 
chattel  is  meant  that  species  of  nersomal  prop- 
erty which  is  capable  of  physical  delivery  and 
poasessicm.  Thus,  choaea  (things)  in  posaeaalon 
are  chattels,  but  okotea  in  acti<Hi  (Le.;  legal 
elaima  for  moneys  due),  although  personal  pn^ 
erty,  are  not  chattels  in  the  technical  sense. 

Chattels  are  classified  as  chattels  real  and 
ohattela  personal.  A  chattel  real  is  any  interest 
or  property  in  land  less  than  a  freehold.  As 
opposed  to  freeholds,  chattels  real  are  regarded 
as  personal  property;  but,  as  being  interests  In 
real  prap«ty,  th^  are  called  chattels  real,  to 
dirti^fuish  them  from  othw  ehattelfl,  which  are 
Mdled  (Aiatteis  persotuU. 

Certain  objects  which  are  a  part  of  the  real 
estate  may  become  chattels  upon  being  severed 
from  the  real  estate — as,  e.g.,  timber  which  has 
been  cut,  or  ore  which  has  been  mined  and 
removed  from  the  land;  and  certain  other 
objects  which  are  still  attached  to  and  form  a 
part  of  real  property — as,  ex.,  growing  annual 
crops  or  emblements  (Q-vTi — ue  for  some 
purposes  r^;arded  as  chattels.  On  tiie  other 
nand,  in  general,  chattels  which  become  attached 
to  the  land  or  are  used  as  a  part  of  the  real 
estate  lose  their  characto-  as  chattels  and  be- 
come real  estate.  Thus,  the  materials  used 
in  constructing  a  house  or  other  structure 
forming  a  part  of  the  real  estate  are  real 
estate.  Certain  chattels,  however,  affixed  to  the 
real  estate,, but  citable  of  removal — as,  e.ff., 
machinery,  articles  of  fnmitnre,  etc. — reta^ 
their  character  as  chattels  for  some  purposeSt 
while  for  others  they  are  deemed  to  be  real 
estate.  Chattels  of  the  Church  are  known  as 
fixtures. 

At  (wmmon  law,  titles  to  chattels  personal  in 
existence  are  transferable  by  mere  agreement, 
exc&pt  in  case  of  gift,  when  delivery  of  the 
chattel  is  required  in  order  to  c<Hifer  a  title 
vpan  tiie  grantee.  The  various  branches  of  tiie 
law  of  chattels  are  epeciflcally  treated  under 
the  several  titles  relating  to  them,  such  as 
Gar,  Saxx,  PixsonAL  Pbopsbtt,  Fiztuses, 
and  the  authorities  mentioned  iinder  those 
titles  may  be  consulted  for  a  fuller  statement 
of  the  law.  For  the  early  law  as  to  ownership 
of  chattels  in  England,  ctmsult  Pollock  and 
Haitiand,  Sistory  of  Bnglish  Law  (Boston, 
1890). 

~  CHATTEL  KOATOAOE.  The  tranafer  of 
perstmal  property  as  security  for  a  dd>t  or  obli* 
gation  in  such  manner  as  to  pass  title  to  the 
transferee  or  mortgagee  which  may  be  revested 
in  the  transferor  or  mortgagor  upon  payment 
of  the  debt  or  performance  of  the  obligation; 
but  upon  his  failure  to  pay  or  perform,  the  title 
becomes  absolute  in  the  morteagee.  Courts  of 
equity,  however,  will  allow  the  mortgagor  to 
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redeem  the  morigaged  chattel  after  the  iibt 
or  obllgati<m  becomes  due.  (See  Hobtqaqb; 
Pldqk.)  The  mortgagor  of  chattels  is  gen- 
erally held  to  have  title  even  in  jurisdictions 
where  the  mortgagee  of  real  estate  is  deemed 
to  acquire  only  an  eatable  lien,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  legal  title.  At  common  law,  a 
chattel  mortgage  might  be  made  without  writ- 
ing or  other  fanuSity,  provided  the  chattel 
was  delivered  to  the  mortgagee;  but  under 
modem  statutes,  particularly  those  relating  to 
registration  (q.v.)  of  mortgages,  a  chattel  mort- 
gage is  required  to  be  in  vmting  and  recorded 
m  order  to  give  it  validity  against  third  parties, 
and  in  some  jiuisdictions,  by  statute,  chattel 
mortgages  become  void  unless  refiled  or  other- 
wise renewed,  as  by  statute  required,  from  year 
to  year.  Consult  CohbOT,  A  PraotiM  Traatisv 
on  the  Law  of  Ohattel  Mortgage  (St.  Panl, 

1893).   

CHATTEBER  A  term  formerly  applied  to 
the  waxwinga  and  some  related  hiTaa  with  little 
applicability.  It  is  now,  with  more  or  less  pro- 
priety, restricted  by  ornithologists  to  the  South 
American  k  passerine  family  Cotingidte,  which 
may  be  better  called  cotingae.   See  Beu.  Bxbd; 

COTINOA ;  WaJEWIWQ. 

CHAPTEBTON,  Edwabd  EEOUe  (1878- 
).  An  English  author  and  jonmalist,  bom 
at  Sheffield.  After  graduating  from  Oxford 
University  he  entered  journalism  in  Lond<m, 
writing  especially  art  and  dramatic  criticisms. 
He  was  at  various  times  subeditor  of  the  Art- 
Record,  subeditor  of  the  Daily  Mail,  editor  of 
the  Lady's  Realm,  and  that  journal's  dramatic 
critic.  His  publications  include:  T.  Sidney 
Cooper:  Bis  Life  €md  Art  (1903);  The  Mar- 
riages of  MayfMT  (1909) ;  ifoder*  JoumaUtm 
(1909) ;  Down  Ohannel  in  the  Vivette  (1900) ; 
The  Boy's  Book  (1910) ;  The  Story  of  the  BHt- 
ish  Navy  (1911);  Royal  Love  Letters  (1911); 
Through  Bolland  in  the  Tivette  (1012) ;  Einj/'s 
Cutters  and  Smugglers  (1912);  SMps  and 
Ways  of  Other  Days  (1913). 

CHATTEBTOH,  Thohas  (1762-70).  An 
English  poet,  bom  in  Bristol,  Nov.  20,  1762. 
His  fiither,  who  had  once  been  a  aextim  of  St. 
Mary  Beddiffe,  Bristol,  and  also  master  of  a 
charity  school,  died  about  two  months  before 
the  poet's  birth.  Chatterton  was  educated  at 
the  school  of  which  his  father  had  been  master 
and  was  thought  a  dull  child;  but,  making 
acquaintance  with  a  black-letter  Bible  which 
his  mother  often  tised,  the  dormant  spirit  flashed 
up.  From  this  book  he  learned  to  read.  From 
early  years  he  was  icnd  of  all  kinds  of  antiqui- 
ties; he  clung  around  old  walls  like  the  ivy 
and  haunted  twilight  ruins  like  the  bat.  At  the 
age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed  to  John  Lambert, 
an  attorney.  His  situation  here  was  uncom- 
fortable; he  took  his  meals  in  the  kitchen  with 
the  footboy  and,  when  refractory,  was  chas- 
tised with  a  ruler.  In  October,  1788,  the  new 
bridge  at  Bristol  was  evened,  and  Chatterton 
sent  to  a  newspaper  an  account,  in  antique 
phraseology  and  spelling,  of  the  ceremonies  at- 
tending the  opening  of  the  old  ime  in  1248,  the 
whole  purporting  to  be  taken  from  an  ancient 
manuscript.  In  the  preceding  year  he  presented 
himself  to  a  certain  Bristol  pewterer,  Bni^m 
by  name,  and  astonished  the  craftsman  by  the 
sight  of  a  parchment  in  which  his  pedigree  was 
traced  back  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  He  also 
exhibited  to  his  friends  copies  of  old  poems, 
which,  he  said,  were  composed  1^  one  l^iomas 
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Bmrl^,  a  nQ^bical  monk  oi  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. These  manuscripts  made  some  stir  in  his 
native  city,  but  not  enoush  to  sattsfy  Obatterton. 
Accordingly  Horace  WaTpole,  at  that  time  ool< 
lectin^  additional  material?  for  his  Aneodotm  of 
Paintwg  m  England,  received  from  Chatterton 
■everal  pages  of  antique  writing,  aeetnupanled  by 
a  short  note  { 1769 ) .  The  pretended  mannseript 
gave  bicq^phical  Sketches  of  celebrated  painters 
who  had  fiourished  in  En^and  several  centuries 
before,  and  of  whose  existence  Wa^le  had 
never  dreamed.  Walpole,  put  off  his  guard, 
answered  his  unknown  correspondent  at  once, 
expressed  his  deligbt  at  receiving  the  manu- 
script, and  desired,  as  a  ^rsonal  favor,  that  all 
the  other  antique  writings,  poems  included, 
mentioned  in  the  note  should  be  forwarded. 
Chatterton  immediate^  sent  accounts  of  a  great 
many  more  painters  and  poets  and  also  gave 
some  slight  sketch  of  his  personal  histoi^.  On 
receipt  ot  this  second  communication  Walpole 
suspected  a  trick.  The  poems  he  showed  to 
Hason  and  Qray,  who  at  once  pronounced  them 
forf^ries.  He  then  wrote  Chatterton,  adminis- 
tering a  great  deal-  of  excellent  advice.  Chatter- 
ton replied,  desiring  that  the  manuscript  should 
be  returned  at  onee;  but  by  tbe  time  the  lebber 
reached  London  Wa^le  was  about  to  start  for 
Paris,  and  it  was  allowed  to  remain  unanswered. 
It  was  returned  three  months  later.  From  his 
earliest  youth  Chatterton  had  a  ghastly  famil- 
iarity with  the  idea  of  suicide.  Among  his 
papers  preserved  in  tbe  British  Museum  is  a 
last  will  and  testament,  "executed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Omniscience,  tbe  14th  of  April,  1770," 
full  of  the  wildest  wit  and  profanity.  This, 
and  similar  doeumrate  falling  into  tbe  hands  <n 
bis  friends,  led  to  his  dismissal  from  I^mbert's 
office.  Released  from  the  slavery  of  law,  Chat- 
terton left  for  London,  April  24,  1770,  taking 
with  him  the  Rowley  manuscripts.  He  found 
shelter  in  the  house  of  one  Walmsley,  a  plas- 
terer, in  Shoreditch.  No  so<Hier  had  be  settled 
there  than  he  began  to  work  as  with  a  hunt^ed 
hands.  During  Ue  last  few  numtbs  of  his  life 
he  poured  foru  squibs,  satiric  poems,  poKtioal 
essays,  burlettas,  letters  in  the  style  of  Junius, 
and  meditated  writing  a  bistory  of  Enghind,  to 
appear  in  parts.  For  a  time  bis  prospects 
seemed  very  bright.  He  obtained  an  introduc- 
tion to  Lord  MfO'or  Beckford;  be  sent  glowing 
letters  home,  accompanied  by  presents  to  his 
mother  and  sisters.  Ultimately  he  left  the 
plasterer's  in  Shoreditch  and  wok  lodgings  in 
Brooke  Street,  adjoining  Holbom.  Unhappily 
tot  him,  editors  of  oppositim  papers  were  will- 
ing enough  to  insert  and  praise  bis  articles,  but 
were  disinclined  to  render  an  equivalent  in 
cash.  The  means  of  life  were  now  fast  failing. 
On  Aug.  26,  1770,  his  landlady,  alanned  that 
her  lodger  did  not  make  bis  appearance,  had  the 
door  of  his  rocm  broken  open ;  saw  the  floor  lit- 
tered with  small  pieces  of  paper,  and  Chatterton 
"lying  on  the  bed  with  bis  1^  buigii^  over, 
quite  dead."  He  bad  takm  arsenic,  in  antici- 
paticm  of  a  dower  death  from  starratim. 

Chatterton,  dying  before  be  was  18  years  old, 
was  certainly  a  "marvelous  boy."  While  a 
peculiar  interest  is  attached  to  all  that  he 
wrote,  he  is  best  remembered  as  the  author  of 
the  so-called  "Rowley  Poems."  Of  them  only 
one— "Elinour  and  Juga" — appeared  during  his 
life.  The  rest  were  collectea  and  published  by 
T.  Tyrwhitt  in  1777.  Some  <^  them  possess 
fbat  rare  beauty  of  imagination  which  we  as- 
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sociate  with  Coleridge  and  Keats.  Indeed, 
these  latter  poets  owed  much  to  Chatterton. 
So,  too,  did  Dante  Roesetti  and  William  Morris. 
We  may  cite  especially  "The  Ballade  of  Char- 
ity," the  first  and  third  "Eclc^es,"  the  "Trag- 
edy of  ^Ua,"  the  "Tragedy  of  Godwin,"  "Tbe 
Tournament,"  and  the  "Parliament  of  Sprites." 
Perhaps  the  best  edition  of  Chatterton  is  The 
Poetical  Works  of  Ohatterton  (1871,  inlxodao- 
tory  essay  by  W.  W.  Skeat  in  vol.  ii)  in  the 
"Aldine  Edition  of  the  British  Poets."  It  also 
contains  a  memoir  of  the  poet  by  Edward  BetL 
Consult :  Masson,  Chatterton :  A  Biography 
(New  York,  1899) ;  Watts-Dunton's  essay  in 
Ward,  English  Poets,  iii  (London  and  New 
York,  1880) ;  Beers,  English  Romanticism  (New 
York,  1898) ;  Russell,  Thomas  Chatterton,  the 
Marvelous  Bojf  (New  York,  1909) ;  and  Ingram, 
The  Tn$e  Chatterton  (London,  1910). 
CHATTI.   See  Catti. 

OHAUOBB,  chft'ser,  Gkoffbet  (c.1340-1400). 
The  first  great  English  poet.  The  son  of  John 
Chancer,  a  London  vintner,  he  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don about  1340,  or  possibly  a  few  years  earlier. 
Of  the  poet's  life  few  trustworthy  details  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  usual  biography  is  a 
fabrication.  But  certain  facts  are  contained  in 
the  official  documents  of  tbe  time,  and,  besides 
this,  Chaucer  sometimes  speaks  of  himself.  In 
1367  he  was  in  the  service  of  tbe  Countess  of 
Ulster,  wife  of  Lionel,  the  son  of  Edward  III. 
His  position  was  most  likely  that  of  a  page^' 
He  was  in  tbe  army  of  bis  King,  who  inva(^ 
France  in  1369-60.  He  was  token  prisoner, 
but  was  ransomed  on  March  1  of  the  latter 
year.  Chancer  is  not  mentioned  again  until 
1367,  when  he  leoeived  from  the  Kiiu  a  pet»ion  ' 
of  20  marks  under  the  title  of  ''nut."  From 
this  time  on  Chaucer  may  be  followed  more 
closed,  his  name  occurring  frequently  in  public 
documents.  From  valet  he  rose  to  tbe  rank  of 
squire  in  the  King's  household/  Chaucer  was 
soon  sent  on  several  important  foreini  mis- 
sions to  Flanders,  France,  and  Italy.  Sis  first 
Itolian  journey  was  in  1372-73,  when  he  went 
to  Genoa  and  Florence,  and,  as  many  believe, 
to  Padua,  where  be  learned  from  Peterareh  tbe 
story  of  the  Patient  Griselda,  the  tole  told  by 
tbe  Clerk  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  Canterbury  pit 
grims.  In'1378  he  again  went  to  Ita^y,  return- 
ning  early  the  next  year.  In  1374  he  was  ap- 
pointed comptroller  of  the  customs  for  wool, 
skins,  etc,  at  the  port  of  London,  and  in  1382 
comptroller  of  petty  customs — of  wine,  candles, 
and  other  small  articles.  Both  these  posi- 
tions he  ket  in  1388,  but  In  that  year  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament  from  Kent.  Three  years 
later  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  King's  works 
at  Westminster,  the  Tower  of  London,  and  va- 
rious royal  manors,  and  in  1390  clerk  of  tbe 
works  for  St.  George's  Cha^l,  Windsor.  Dur- 
ing 1301  be  lost  these  positions,  probably  be- 
cause tbe  repairs  were  completed.  At  about 
this  time  he  became  forester  of  North  Petherton 
Park,  Somersetshire.  This  appointment  he  held 
until  bis  death.  After  1386  Chaucer  was  at 
various  times  in  financial  trouble.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he  was  inefficient  as  an  execu- 
tive officer;  he  was  rather  a  sufferer  from  the 
ups  and  downs  of  politics.  During  the  reign 
of  Richard  II  (1377-99)  there  were  two  par- 
ties, one  led  by  John  of  Gaunt  and  the  other 
by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Chaucer  belonged 
to  the  first  and  shared  in  its  reverseb.  When 
Henry  Bolingbrc^e  gained  the  throne  as  Henry 
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IV  (1300),  Chancer  waa  placed  in  better  cir- 
cumstances, but  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  his 
good  fortune.  He  died  on  Oct.  26,  1400,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminater  Abbey.  Chaucer 
was  married  aome  time  befOTe  1374j  probably 
as  ear^  as  1366.  The  surname  of  hia  wife  is 
nncnrtain,  but  her  Christian  name  was  Fhilippa. 
She  seems  to  hav«  died  in  1387.  The  fifth  cen- 
tenary of  Chaucer's  death  was  obaerred  on  Oct. 
25,  lOOdL  when  the  Poet  Laureate  unveiled  a 
memorial  window  to  him  in  St.  Saviour's 
Cathedral,  Southwark. 

Chaucer  was  thua  a  man  of  a£burB  as  well  as 
a  poet.  The  exact  date  of  composition  cannot 
be  fla^  for  hie  various  poems.  In  grouping 
tliem  it  has  been  customary  to  aasign  thoae  that 
show  a  knowledge  of  Italian  literature  to  a 
period  following  the  first  visit  to  Italy.  But 
this  procedure  is  not  quite  convincing.  In  the 
prologue  to  the  "L^ende  of  Good  Women," 
written  about  1386,  Chaucer  mentions  his  moat 
important  poema  down  to  that  date — "Troylus 
and  Cryseyde,"  "The  House  of  Fame,'*  "Boke  of 
the  Duchesse,"  the  "Assembly  of  Foulea,"  "Fala- 
mon  and  Ardte,"  'Xife  of  St  Cecile"  (the  last 
two  were  incorporated  into  the  OmUerhuri/ 
TaUa),  and  many  ballades,  roundels,  and  vi re- 
lays. All  these  poema  Just  mentioned  by  name 
are  very  beautiful.  Of  them,  "Troylua  and 
Cryseyde,"  founded  on  the  medieval  Troy  legend, 
is  by  far  the  longest.  It  was  a  favorite  with 
Dante  Roesetti;  and  Chfaucer  is  indeed  most 
subtle  here  in  bis  psychology.  In  much  of  the 
work  cited  above,  Chaucer  was  to  some  extent 
a  transbitor.  He  did  no^  however,  follow 
Boccaccio  and  his  other  originals  slavishly,  bat 
ratiier  made  use  of  them  in  a  broad  and  free 
way.  His  greatest  work  ia  the  Canterbury 
TaU$.  Here  Chaucer  brings  together  at  the 
Tabard  Inn  men  and  women  of  every  d^ee, 
from  the  loiight  to  the  cook,  and  plans  to  have 
each  tell  stories  on  the  way  to  Canterbury  and 
on  the  return.  Of  thia  vast  scheme  he  lived 
to  carry  out  only  a  part.  The  stories  were  in- 
tended to  represent  the  literary  types  current  in 
his  day,  such  as  the  romance  of  chivalry,  the 
legend,  and  the  fah^au,  or  poetic  fable,  and  they 
were '  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  characters 
sketched  so  delightfully  in  the  prologue.  Of 
this  prologue  Dryden  wrote  the  famous  pas- 
sage: ***Tm  sufficient  to  say,  according  to  the 
proverb,  that  here  is  Ood's  plenty.  We  have 
our.  forehthers  and  great-grandames  all  before 
ns,  as  they  were  in  Chaucer's  day;  their  gen- 
eral characters  are  still  remaining. in  mankind, 
and  even  in  England,  though  they  are  called 
by  other  names  than  those  of  monks,  and 
friars,  and  canons,  and  lady  abbesaea,  and  nuns; 
for  mankind  is  ever  the  same,  and  nothing  lost 
out  of  nature,  though  everything  is  altered." 

'Chaucer  wrote  several  minor  poems,  among 
which  are  the  "Complaint  to  Pity'*  and  the 
"Complaint  to  his  Purse."  While  it  is  aereed 
that  Chancer  translated  "The  Romance  of  the 
Hose,"  there  is  disagreement  as  to  whether  the 
extant  version  is  wholly  his.  Indeed,  it  has  l>een 
argued,  though  not' very  successfully,  that  it  is 
throughout  tiie  work  of  another  hand.  "The 
Court  of  Love,"  "The  Flower  and  the  Leaf," 
and  certain  other  po«na  that  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  him  critics  no  longer  accept  as  his. 
Chaucer  also  translated  the  work  of  BoSthius 
entitled  De  Oon»olatione  Pkilosophia,  a  favorite 
book  of  tiie  Middle  Ages,  and  one  of  which  we 
have  a  versi<m  by  King  Alfred.  No  better  than 
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hia  contemporaries  in  prose,  Chauoer  rises  far 
above  them  all  in  verse.  At  a  time  when  Eng- 
lish poetry  was  dull  and  without  art,  ob 
wrought  as  a  craftsman  of  the  very  first  rank. 
He  invented  the  aeven-line  atansa  and  the 
henrie  couplet  employed  by  Dryden,  Pope,  and 
a  host  of  other  poeta.  He  was  indeed  the 
father  of  English  poetry. 

Bibliography,  l^e  first  competent  editor  of 
Chaucer  was  Thomas  l^yrwhitt,  whoae  edition 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales  appeared  in  1776,  a 
gloBsary  being  added  three  years  later.  An 
admirable  editimt  <rf  the  Complete  Worktt  by 
Skeat^  in  7  vols.,  waa  published  at  Oxford  in 
18IMr-97.  A  convenient  edition  in  1  voL  is  the 
Qlobe  (London  and  New  York,  1898).  The 
moat  exhaustive  work  on  Chaucer  is  by  T.  R. 
Lounsbury:  Studies  in  Chauoer  {3  vols..  New 
York,  1892).  Indispensable  to  the  Ctiaucer 
student  are  the  publications  of  the  Chaucer 
Socie^,  founded  in  1867  by  F.  J.  FumivalL 
Consult  also:  Ten  Brink,  Chaucer:  Studien  mtr 
Geschiohte' seiner  Sohriften  (MQnster,  1870); 
Chofttoer:  Sprache  und  Tersktaut  (Leipzig, 
1884);  Skeat,  The  Chauomr  Oamm  (OxfOTd. 
1900).  For  a  summary  of  all  known  nets  and 
dates  of  Chaucer's  life,  see  Kirk,  Life-Records  of 
Chauoer  (London,  1900),  part  iv,  published  by 
the  Chaucer  Society.  A  most  useful  work,  also. 
Is  Hammond,  Chauoer:  A  Bibliographical  Man- 
ual (London,  1909).  HacKaye,  Complete  Poet- 
ical Works  of  Chauoer:  Now  first  Put  into 
Modem  English  (New  York.  1912),  ia  helpful 
to  brainnera  in  Chaucer;  and  John  Koch,  A  De- 
tailed Comparison  of  the  Bight  Mamusoripts  of 
Chaucer's  Camterhury  Tales,  etc.  (Heidelberg, 
1018),  a  careful  textual  study. 

CHAtrCEB'S  SKEAU.    A  title  originally 

Erefixed  to  that  poem  of  Chaucer  which  is  now 
nown  as  The  Boke  of  the  Duchesse,  or  The 
Deth  of  Blanche.  In  all  editions  of  Chaucer 
anlMequent  to  that  of  Spwht  in  1697,  however, 
it  is  given  to  a  poem  which  had  been  hitiwrto 
unrecognized.  Althfmgh  little  ia  known  as  to 
the  origin -or  history  of  the  latter  piece,  there 
ia  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the 
authorship.  The  earliest  manuscript  of  it  which 
has  come  down  belongs  to  the  year  1560. 

CHATTCEB  SOCIETY,  The.  A  societ7 
founded  in  1867  in  London,  by  F.  J.  Fumivall, 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  Chaucerian  re- 
search and  evening  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
poet's  works  to  the  public 

CHAUCHABB,  ^{^'shfir',  HiFFoi.TrB  Fran- 
cois Alfred  (1821-1909).  A  French  merchant 
and  art  collector,  bom  in  Paris.  He  was  first 
employed  as  a  clerk,  but  in  1864  founded  the 
Magaains  du  Louvre  and  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  methods  now  universal  in  modem  depart- 
ment stores  built  up  a  great  fortune,  with  which 
he  retired  in  1885.  His  art  treaaurea,  including 
"The  Angelus"  and  six  other  Millets,  40  Corots, 
several  Rouaaeaua  and  Meissonlers,  bronze  stat- 
ues, and  tapestries,  were  left  as  a  gift  to  the 
Frinch  nation. 

OHJLJJCL,  ka'st.  An  ancient  German  tribe 
which  dwelt  along  the  North  Sea.  between  the 
Amisia  (Ems)  and  the  Albis  (Elbe).  The  Ro- 
mans often  came  into  conflict  witli  them,  no- 
tably during  the  reign  of  Claudius  (41-64). 
Tacitus  {Oerm.  36)  records  that  they  were 
conspicuous  for  their  love  of  peace  and  justice^ 
powerful  but  not  ambitiona,  ready  to  reaist  ag- 

gression,  but  never  provoking  war.  After  the 
fth  century  they  disappear  from  history. 
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CHAtTDBHAICITrBS,  ■hA'dzOg'  (Fr.  tnuia. 
of  Lat.  Calentea  AqutB,  hot  springs).  A  water- 
ing place  of  France,  in  the  Department  of  Can* 
tal,  about  12  miles  south-Bouthwest  of  Saint- 
Flour  (Map:  France,  8.,  O  4).  It  is  widely 
known  for  its  five  hot  mineral  springs  with  a 
iPaTimnm  temperature  of  177',  the  waters  of 
which  are  considered  Terr  efficacious  in  cases 
of  rhenmatiam  and  are  also  used  for  domeBtio 
purposes,  washing  fleeces,  etc  There  are  also 
three  cold  springs  near  bj.  Pop.  (commune), 
1901,  1646;  I91I,  1676. 

CHATTDBT,  shd'dft',  Anronra  Dsma  (1763- 
1810).  A  French  sculptor,  painter,  and 
draftsman.  He  was  bom  in  Paris,  studied 
with  J.  B.  fitouf  and  E.  Gots,  and  won  the 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1784.  He  was  the  favorite 
sculptor  of  Napoleon  I,  of  whom  he  modeled 
many  busts  and  statoes.  The  most  imposing 
of  uwsei  a  colossal  statue  for  the  VendOroe 
Column,  was  destroyed  in  1814.  Other  well* 
known  works  are  the  stone  relief  "Derotion 
to  the  Fatherland"  (Pantheon),  "Sensibility," 
"(Edipus"  (Louvre),  a  silver  statue  of  "Peace" 
(Mus^  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris),  "General 
Dugommier"  (Versailles).  His  best  painting 
is  "tineas  Filing  with  his  Fanii^,''  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Btrle  of  David.  He  also  furnished 
good  illustrations  for  editions  de  luxe  of  the 
day,  such  as  Didot's  Paul  and  Virginia  and 
Racine's  dramas.  Chandet's  art  united  classic 
severity  of  form  with  a  certain  pathos  which 
at  times  becomes  sentimentality.  He  was  an 
imitator  of  Canova,  to  whom  some  fif  his  works 
have  been  ascribed. 

CHATTDrfeRE  (shA'dyftr')  LAKE  (Fr.,  eal- 
dron).  An  expansion  of  Ottawa  River  in  Can- 
ada, just  above  the  ei^y  of  Ottawa,  at  which 
place  the  Chandidre  Falls  oeenr  (Map:  Onta- 
riq,  J  2).   

OHAUDlftBX  BIVZR.  A  river  of  Canada 
which  rises  near  the  northwest  border  of  Maine, 
in  small  head  streams  which  flow  into  Lake  Me- 
gantic,  from  which  the  Chaudi^re  River  issues. 
It  flows  generally  north-northwest  to  join  the 
St.  Lawrence,  about  7  miles  above  Quebec.  It 
ts  about  120  miles  long.  The  falls  ot  the  same 
name  are  2%  miles  above  its  montii.  See 
CHATTDi^ta  Lake. 

GHAtriTXrOB,  thftrffir'  (Fr.,  burner),  or 
GjUBBOTTEim.  A  member  of  the  bands  of  out- 
laws during  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  who 
roamed  over  the  northeastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, under  the  lead  of  John  the  Skinner,  or 
Schinderhannes.  They  garroted  men  and  women 
and  roasted  their  feet  to  compel  them  to  dis- 
close hidden  Measure.  In  1803  vigorous  meas- 
ures were  taken  which  resulted  in  thdr  sup- 
pression. (See  BBiGAinuGE.)  With  the  in- 
creaaing  use  of  the  automobile  as  a  means  of 
recreation  and  transportation,  the  term  "chauf- 
feur" was  applied  to  the  driver  who  operated 
the  carriage  and  the  mechanic  who  was  carried 
to  look  after  the  machinery  and  fuel.  The 
origin  of  this  use  of  the  term  is  found  in  France, 
where  automobiling  flnt  won  favor  as  a  sport, 
the  word  "dianffeur"  being  there  employed  to 
doriniate  a  'fireman  or  stoker.  To-day  the 
wora  has  come  to  be  used  to  signify  a  profes- 
sional licensed  driver  of  a  self-propelled  motor 
vehicle.    See  MoTOB  Vehicle, 

CHAtrXJAO,  shMyik',  Gut  de  (c1300-c.80). 
A  French  surgeon.  He  first  practiced  in  Lyons 
and  was  physician  to  three  ta  tiie  popes  of  Avi- 
gnon.  He  was  far  in  advance  of  the  time,  and 


his  Chirurgia  Magna  (1363),  written  in  the  ver- 
nacular langue  (foe,  was  for  three  centuries  an 
indispensable  manual. 

CKATrXJEU,  shO'lyg',  Ouiluuue  Amfete 
(1639-1720).  A  French  poet,  bom  at  Fontenay 
(le-Comte).  He  was  one  of  the  dissolute  abb^ 
of  the  period  and  was  called  "L'Anacrton  dn  Tem- 
ple." His  verses  have  a  grace  and  facility  that 
makes  them  still  read.  His  poems  were  not 
published  during  his  life.  They  have  usually 
been  printed  with  those  of  bis  intimate  com- 
panion, the  Marquis  de  la  Fare  (1644-1712). 
The  best  edition  is  that  by  Fouquet  (1774).  Con- 
sult Sainte-Beuve,  Causeriea  da  lundi^  voL  i,  and 
Berenger's  introduction  to  Chaulieu'e  Lettrea 
inSditea  (1850). 

OEAUMETTE,  ab6'mtA%  Pibbbb-Gaspabd 
(1703-04).  A  notorious  character  of  the  French 
Revolution,  bom  at  Kevers.  Throu^  Camille 
Desmoulins  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Club 
of  Cordeliers,  and  he  soon  became  connected  with 
one  of  the,  revolutionary  journals.  He  preached 
the  downfall  of  property  and  religion  and  stood 
for  the  policy  of  anarchy,  pillage,  and  atheism. 
He  became  the  real  dominating  spirit  of  the 
Commune.  After  the  events  of  August  10  he 
became  procureur-^ndic  of  Paris,  m  was  guil- 
lotined, April  13,  1794,  at  the  instance  of  Robes- 
pierre. Cnaumette  was  (me  of  the  moat  ^rava- 
gant  revolutionists  in  an  age  that  had  gone 
mad  on  revolution.  At  one  time,  according  to 
tradition,  he  proposed  that  the  French  people 
should  be  made  to  wear  wooden  shoes  and  to  sub- 
sist on  potatoes.  With  all  this,  he  ia  entitled  to 
a  certain  amount  of  commendation  for  his  hospi- 
tal reforms,  public  burial  for  the  poor,  the  sap- 
pression  of  lotteries,  houses  of  111  fame,  and 
obscene  literature.  Perhaps  his  most  important 
reform  was  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment 
in  the  schools. 

OHAXTMI^ILE  rNDIEHNE,  shA'myftr'  ftn'- 
dS-&i',  La.  See  SainivPiebbb,  Jacques  Henbi 
Bbbnabdin  de. 

OHAITHONOT,  shd'md'ny,  Piebbe  Mabie 
Joseph  (1611-93).  A  French  Jesuit  missionary 
in  North  America.  He  was  the  son  of  a  vine- 
dresser, but  was  brought  up  1^  his  uncl^  a 

Sriest,  who  lived  at  Cbfttillon,  on  the  Seine.  At 
lie  age  of  10  he  ran  off,  with  a  companion,  to 
study  music  at  Beaune,  Burgundy,  under  the 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory;  but,  having  stolen  100 
sols  (about  a  dollar)  from  his  uncle,  and  dread- 
ing to  be  disgraced  therefor  at  his  home,  he  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  1639  wait  to 
Canada  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  So<m 
after  arriving  at  Quebec,  he  left  for  Trork  among 
the  Hurons  and  for  a  year  was  stationed  at  Os- 
Bossane.  For  some  time  he  busied  himself  gath- 
ering information  for  a  dictionary  of  the  ]£iron 
language  and  dialects  and  in  1640  accompanied 
Br^beui  (q.v.)  on  a  mission  to  the  Neutral  Na- 
tion, a  tribe  which  then  lived  weat  of  the  Iro- 
quois, between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie. 
This  mission  proving  unsuccessfnl,  he  went  to 
St.  Michael,  where  he  remained  until  1648,  when 
the  Iroquois  destroyed  this  settlement,  together 
with  nearly  all  the  others  in  this  vicinity,  and 
almost  exterminated  the  Hurons.  Chanmonot 
accompanied  the  survivors  first  to  St.  Joseph's 
Island,  in  Lake  Huron,  and  afterward  to  the 
Island  of  Orleans,  where  he  was  able  to  complete 
the  work  on  his  dictionary  and  prepare  a  gram- 
mar besides.  From  I65S  to  1658  he  worked 
among  the  Iroquois  at  Onondaga  and  then 
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■pent  some  time  in  Montreal,  where  in  1868 
he  founded  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Family. 
He  finally  returned  to  the  Hurons,  among 
whom  he  remained  until  hia  death.  His  life  waa 
full  of  hardship,  persecution,  and  suffering,  and, 
like  that  of  the  other  Jesuit  missionaries  of  the 
time,  was  ranarkoble  for  its  self-abnegatitHi 
and  unobtmaiTe  heroism.  Ohaummot  left  a 
curious  autobiography.  Vie  de  P.  M.  J.  Chaw 
numot,  4erite  par  Ivi-m^e  (1688),  the  original 
of  which  is  in  the  Hfttel-Dieu,  Quebec  It  was 
published  by  J.  O.  Shea  in  New  York  in  1858. 
A  continuation  (to  1693),  Suite  de  la  vie 
P.  M.  J.  Chaumot%ot  par  un  pire  de  la  oompagnie 
(probably  Rale),  was  also  published  in  Kew 
Yoric  in  tiie  same  year.  For  hia  misalona^ 
work  and  writings,  consult  Thwaites,  The  Jetmt 
Relationa  (72  vols.,  CleveUnd.  1897-1901).  The 
Index  volume  should  be  consulted,  as  aeeomita 
of  him  are  found  in  many  volumes. 

OHAnCONT  -  EN  •  BAS8IONY,  shd'mOK'- 
dng-ba'se^nfi  (Fr.,  bald  hill).  The  capital  of 
the  Department  of  the  Haute-Mante,  France, 
situated  on  an  elevation  between  the  rivers  Mame 
and  Snize,  about  140  mitoa  wmtJieast  of  Paria 
(Map:  France,  N.,  L  4).  The  n^Iway  viaduct 
across  the  Suize  is  a  remarkable  structure,  1900 
feet  long  with  60  arches.  The  city  is  well  built, 
with  clean,  spacious  streets,  and  fine  prome- 
nades around  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  The 
church  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste  exhibits  fine  examples 
of  Flamboyant  Gothic,  of  Benaissance,  and  tran- 
siticmal  architecture  of  the  thirteenth,  fifteenth, 
wai  sixteenth  centuries,  and  ecmtaina  some  good 
paintings  and  sculptures.  Amo^  the  town's 
monnmrats  is  a  bronze  atatoe  of  I%iUppe  L^n, 
a  native  and  the  pioneer  of  gaslighting  in 
France.  There  are  many  manufactures,  includ- 
ing wax  candles,  hosiery,  cotton,  yam,  leather, 
kid  gloves,  etc.  There  is  also  a  brisk  trade  in 
grain,  ironware,  and  coal.  The  town  traces  its 
origin  to  a  baronial  castle  erected  in  040.  At 
Chaumont,  on  March  1,  1814,  the  Allied  Powers 
formulated  a  plan  for  the  rec<m8truction  of 
western  Europe  and  bound  themselves  by  trealy 
not  to  lay  down  arms  till  France  had  been 
reduced  to  its  ancient  boundaries.  Pop.  (com- 
mune), 1901,  14,622;  1911,  14,870.  Consult  E. 
Jolibois,  Hiatoire  de  la  viUe  de  Chaumont 
(Chaumont,  1850). 

OHAUNA,  cbou'nft.  A  bird.   See  ScBKaias. 

OHATTNOEY,  ch&n'al  or  chon'sl,  Isaac  ( 1772- 
1840).  An  American  naval  <^cer.  He  was 
bom  at  Blade  Rock,  Conn.,  and  at  an  ear^ 
age  a  seafaring  life  in  the  inercantile 

service,  in  which  he  was  conspicuous  for  enter- 
prise and  ene^.  In  1799  be  entered  the  newly 
organized  navy  as  a  lieutenant,  and  in  1802  he 
was  made  acting  captain,  commanding  the  Ches- 
apeake, the  flagship  of  the  squadron  sent  against 
Tripoli.  Throughout  the  War  of  1812  he  had 
command  on  the  Great  Lakes.  In  1813  he  par- 
ticipated in  tiie  capture  of  York  (now  Toronto) 
and  of  Fort  George,  thus  helping  to  drive  tu 
enemy  from  the  whole  of  the  Niagara  region, 
and  on  October  6  he  captured  five  British  vessels 
and  a  raiment  of  troops.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  and  in  1816  commanded  the  Medi- 
terranean squadron  and,  with  William  Shaler, 
Consul,  negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Algiers. 

0HA7NCY,  or  OBATTirCET,  Chakus 
( 1692-1672) .  An  American  clen^man  and 
edncator,  the  second  president  of  dunrard  Col- 
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1^.  He  was  born  at  Yardleybnry,  England; 
graduated  in  1613  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  be  was  for  some  time  a  fellow  and 
where  for  several  years  he  was  professor  of 
Greek.  He  was  vicar  of  Ware  from  1627  to 
1633  and  of  Marstm  St.  Lawrence,  Northau^ 
touBhire,  frton  1633  to  1637,  and  in  both  paa- 
tcvates  came'  into  frequent  cfnifiict  with  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  He  was  first  called 
to  account  for  his  <^poaition  to  the  Book  of 
Sports  and  for  his  presumption  in  substituting 
catechetical  exercises  for  the  prohibited  after- 
noon sermon,  and  in  1629  waa  brought  before 
the  Court  of  High  Commission  for  having  said 
that  "idolatry  was  admitted  into  the  Church,"  , 
and  that  "thiere  is  much  atheism,  popery,  Ar- 
ndnianism,  and  heresy  crept  into  tne  ChnTGh." 
In  163S  he  was  a^n  broi^ht  before  the  court, 
this  time  for  objecting  to  a  rail  around  the 
communion  table,  and  to  the  act  of  kneeling 
at  the  communion  service,  and  after  trial  pub- 
licly recanted.  In  1638  he  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica and  for  three  years  preached  in  Plymouth; 
bot  in  1641  he  became  the  pastor  at  Scituate, 
where,  says  Mather,  "he  remained  for  three  and 
three  times  three  years,  cultivating  the  vine- 
yud  of  tiie  Lord."  In  1654  he  planned  to 
return  to  his  old  pastorate  at  Ware;  but  the 
overseers  of  Harvard  had  meantime  choeen  him 
to  succeed  President  Dunster  and  "by  their  ve- 
hement importunity"  induced  him  to  remain. 
From  this  time  until  his  death  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  Ho  is  the  reputed  ancestor 
of  all  those  hearing  the  name  of  Channey  or 
Chauncey  in  the  United  States.  Besides  a  num- 
ber of  somona  he  published:  The  Dootritte  of 
the  Sacrament,  with  the  Right  Vse  Thereof 
(1642);  The  Plain  Doctrine  of  the  Juetifioation 
of  a  Sinner  tn  the  Sight  of  Ood  (1669),  a  col- 
lection of  26  sermons;  Antisynodalia  Scripta 
Americana  ( 1662 ) .  Consult  the  interesting 
sketch  in  Cotton  Mather,  Magnalia  (London, 
1702),  and  Fowler,  JTemorjals  of  the  Chauncey 
(Boston,  1858). 

OHAUNTSB,  tiikntfer  (OF.  ehmttur.  It.  con- 
tatorCt  Lat.  omtotor,  singer,  from  cantare,  fre- 
quentative of  oanere,  to  sii^).  The  highest  pipe 
of  the  bagpipe  (q.v.)  <»  which  the  enauntC  ar 
melody,  is  played. 

OHAUS,  kfl'Qs  (Neo-Lat.,  from  the  native 
name).    The  Indian  jungle  cat  (q.v.). 

CHAtrsSABD,  shA'sftr',  Piebbe  Jeait  Bap- 
tists (1766-1823).  A  French  author.  He  was 
bora  in  Paris  and  waa  educated  at  the  C(dU^ 
Saint-Jean  de  Beauvais.  In  1792  he  was  sent 
ae  commissioner  to  Belgium  to  effect  a  nnicm 
with  that  country  and  upon  his  return  was  ap- 

E tinted  Secretary  General  of  Public  Instruction, 
is  if^motres  historiqueg  et  poHtigues  aur  la 
revolution  de  Belgigue  et  du  pays  de  Li4a« 
(1793)  is  an  important  contribution  to  tne 
history  of  that  period.  He  wrote  on  the  art  of 
poetry,  supplemwiting  Boilean. 

CKAVSaSBf  shAs  (Ft.,  stoddngs).  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  defensive  armor  for  the  1^.  Some 
were  made  of  padded  and  qniHed  cloth,  with 
metal  studs;  some  of  chain  mail,  some  of  riveted 
plates,  and  some  of  banded  mail.  It  was  not 
nnnsual  to  fasten  them  by  lacing  behind  the  leg. 

CHAUS80N,  sb5'sON^  Ebnest  (1865-90).  A 
French  composer,  bom  at  Paris.  He  studied 
under  Massenet  and  Cfear  Franck  at  the  Paria 
Conservatory.  For  several  years  he  was  secretary 
of  the  6oci<t£  National  de  Mnaiqne.  He  died  aa 
the  result  of  an  aecident  witii  which  he  met 
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wbile  wheeling.  His  works  attracted  more  than 
ordinary  attention  because  of  their  strong  in- 
dividnalify  and  excellent  workmanship.  Be 
wrote  two  operas,  H4Une  and  Le  Roi  Arthur, 
which  was  produced  in  Brussels  in  1903;  a 
^mphony  in  B  flat;  two  ^ymphonte  poema, 
Vivkme  and  Let  capricet  de  Jf  artmme,  and 
several  smaller  pkioes  for  orehesfera;  incidental 
nmsie  to  Shakespeare's  S'empest  and  Boodunr's 
L4gmide  de  8i«.  OMie;  the  Toeal  works  with 
orchestra  Bymne  Vidique,  Le  poime  de  Pamour 
etdela  mert  dumeon  perp^tu^le;  a  concerto  for 
piano  and  orchestra;  a  concerto  for  violin  and 
piano  with  string  quartet;  a  piano  quartet;  a 
string  quartet,  and  a  string  tno. 

CHAUTAUQUA,  8h&-ta'kw&.  A  town  in 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  popular  as  a  summer 
reswt,  and  noted  tm  its  educational  fkcilitiea 
and  its  picturesque  situation  1427  feet  above 
sea  level,  68  miles  by  rail  from  Buffalo,  on  the 
Chautauqua  Traction  and  the  Jamestown,  Chau- 
tauqua, and  Lake  Erie  railroads,  and  on  the 
western  shore  of  Chautauqua  Lake  (Map:  New 
York,  A  6).  Steamboats  ply  on  the  lake,  which 
is  reached  by  several  railroads.  The  town  has 
a  hotel  and  numerous  cottages,  and  among 
features  connected  with  the  educational  work  of 
the  Chautauqua  Institution  are  an  amphitheatre 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  6000,  the  "Hall  in 
the  Grove,"  three  gymnasiums,  and  an  athletic 
club,  administration  building,  and  buildings  for 
lectures,  recitations,  etc.  Tne  New  York  State 
Summer  Institute  also  is  situated  here.  Pop., 
1900,  3590;  1910,  3516.   

CHAUTAUQUA  JJISTITUTiON.  A  name 
adopted  from  a  lake  and  a  county  in  south- 
western New  York,  which  has  during  the  past 
third  f>f  a  century  become  associated  with  a  sys- 
tem of  popular  education  now  generally  Icnown, 
but  by  many  only  T^;ue^  understood.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  this  system  is  that  the 
higher  education  may  and  should  be  extended  to 
all  alike,  and  that  education,  best  begun  in 
academy,  collf^,  and  university,  is  not  confined 
to  youth,  but  continues  throiurh  the  whole  of 
life.  Broadly  speaking,  the  influence  of  the  in- 
atitatioo  la  twofold— it  1b  exerted  throorii  the 
summer  assembly  and  summer  schools  directly 
upon  those  in  attendance;  and,  by  means  of 
reading  circles  upon  self-educating  readers  and 
students  in  their  own  homes.  Correspondence 
instruction,  formerly  undertaken  by  the  insti- 
tution, has  been  abandoned.  These  two  plans 
may  be  successfully  combined,  for,  by  sup- 
plementinjf  home  study  during  the  year  witii  six 
wedn'  residfflce  at  Chantauqiia  in  the  summer, 
a  conscientious  and  persevering  student  may  do 
work  of  a  high  grade  and  acquire  mluable  and 
broadening  infonnation.  The  function  of  the 
institution  in  the  educational  Systran  of  the 
United  States  is,  therefore,  compensatory  and 
supplementary.  While  Its  methods  cannot  be 
by  any  means  an  adequate  substitute  for  college 
training,  they  may  stimulate  personal  develop- 
ment among  ambitious  persona  denied  college 
opportnnities  and  among  all  classes  may  en- 
eourage  habits  of  systematic  readii^  uid  stncfy. 

Tha  Snmmer  Awwrnbly.  The  first  Chautau- 
qua Assembly  {known  as  the  "Simday-school  As- 
semUy*')  was  in  session  Aug.  4-18,  1874,  as  the 
result  of  a  plan  formed  by  Lewis  Miller,  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  the  Bev.  John  H.  Vincent,  of 
New  York.  Both  men  were  interested  in  the  im- 
provement and  development  of  Sunday  schools. 
To  this  emd  tbqr  devised  a  meeting  which  should 
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be  more  than  a  mere  conference  of  two  or  three 
days,  and  which  should  include  courses  of  study 
in  pedagogical  principles,  biblical  analysis,  and 
practical  questions  of  Sunday-school  organiza- 
tion and  management,  extending  over  a  period 
of  10  days  or  two  weeks.  The  plan  also  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  recreative  exercises  and 
of  certain  lectures  of  a  general  character  not 
strictly  rdated  to  the  mam  subject  of  Sunday 
schools.  It  was  decided  to  hold  viis  "nnrmmhly* 
in  camp,  to  adopt  the  unquestionably  good  fea- 
tures of  the  so-called  camp  meeting,  but  to  give 
prominence  to  the  calm,  earnest,  careful  study 
of  important  principles  and  methods.  Although 
the  plan  originated  with  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  there  was  no  thought  of 
making  the  assembly  denominational.  At  the 
first  session  all  the  leading  Protestant  bodies 
vrere  represented,  and  there  nas  never  since  been 
any  attempt  to  make  distinctions.  The  attend- 
ance in  1874  was  gratifyii^ly  large.  In  spite 
of  primitive  lodgings  and  many  discomforts, 
there  was  a  spirit  of  enthueiasm  which  promised 
well  for  the  success  of  the  experiment.  The 
Sunday-school  Normal  Department  provided 
means  for  dail^  study  under  experienced  in- 
structors; pnmunent  speakers  gave  lectures  of  a 
popular  character  on  biblical  themes.  A  large 
model  of  Palestine  (300  feet  long)  was  laid 
out  near  the  lake  (which  served  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean), and  students  were  conducted  through 
this  miniature  land  by  Oriental  travelers. 

The  assembly  plans  widened  rapidly  in  suc- 
cessive years.  The  system  which  had  succeeded 
in  the  case  of  Bible  study  was  quickly  extended 
to  include  science,  language  (the  teaching  of 
Hebrew  began  in  1876),  and  literature.  Music 
of  a  better  grade  was  intoMiuced,  and  a  large 
chorus  was  drilled  daily.  This  expansion  hab 
continued,  until  now  the  staff  of  lecturers  and 
instructors  numbers  more  than  200  men  and 
women  prominent  in  all  d«>artment8  of  educa- 
tional  bfe.  Every  year  at  least  one  well-known 
British  scholar  is  invited  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
especially  to  lecture  at  Chautauijua.  Gradually, 
progressive  courses  on  some  one  t<mic  have  been 
substituted  for  miscellaneoiiB  adoressn  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects.  In  1870  the  session 
was  lengthened  to  three  weeks  and  now  covers 
60  days  of  each  year.  Thus  began  the  Chautau- 
qua Assembly,  bMed  on  the  theory  that  change  of 
occupation,  not  idleness,  is  true  recreation,  and 
that  the  summer  vacation  may  be  made  a  means 
of  development  and  stimulus  to  those  engaged 
during  the  year  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life. 

Snmnwr  Sehoola.  In  1870  a  school  for 
teachers  in  secular  subjects,  called  "The  Teachers' 
Retreat,"  was  opened,  with  a  faculty  of  efficient 
instructors.  This  departmoit  has  grown  stead- 
ily in  numbers  and  importance  and  is  a  leading 
summer  school  of  methods.  It  is  now  the  School 
of  Pedagc^.  In  the  same  year  (1879)  the  School 
of  Ijanguages  (now  the  College  of  Liberal  Arte) 
began,  with  courses  in  German,  French,  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Sanskrit.  The  development 
of  this  school  has  been  marked  by  important 
chuiges,  lai^ly  due  to  Dr.  William  R.  Harper, 
late  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who 
became  instructor  in  Hebrew  m  188S  and  prin- 
cipal from  1884  to  1898.  In  1888  the  School  of 
the  English  Bible  (now  the  School  of  Religious 
Teaching)  was  organized,  also  under  the  prin- 
dpalship  of  Dr.  Harper.  This  department,  de- 
signed to  promote  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  a 
great  literary  masterpiece  as  well  as  an  inspired 
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Tolnme,  was  received  with  immediate  favor  and 
has  grown  rapidly.  In  addition  to  these  three 
schools  many  other  subjects  of  study  have  been 
added,  until  there  are  now  14  distinct  depart- 
ments ni^er  the  preaidmey  of  Oeoi]ge  EL 
Vinooit,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  Inatitntion. 
These  various  schools  are  as  follows:  (1)  School 
of  English  Language  and  Literature;  (2)  School 
of  Mmem  Languages;  <3)  School  of  Classical 
Languages;  (4)  School  of  Mathematics  and 
Sciences;  (6)  School  of  Pedagogy;  (0)  School 
of  Religious  Teaching;  {7)  School  of  Library 
Training;  (8)  School  of  Domestic  Science;  (9) 
School  of  Music;  (10)  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts;  (11)  School  of  Expression;  (12)  School 
of  Physical  Education;  (13)  School  of  Practical 
Arts;  (14)  School  of  Agriculture,  added  in  1912 
in  eot^eration  with  Cornell  University.  Many 
of  tiiese  schools  are  under  the  direction,  or  com- 
mand the  services,  of  professors  from  the  leading 
universities  and  collies  of  the  country.  About 
3000  students  avail  themselves  each  year  of 
these  facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  given  in  these 
schools,  tiie  public  programme  Indudes:  (1)  a 
variety  of  lecture  courses  on  the  university- 
extension  model,  in  which  a  number  of  lectures 
are  given  bv  one  professor  and  at  which  the 
attendance  is  large;  (2)  public  lectures  and 
addresses  by  men  and  women  prominent  in 
various  departments  of  life;  (3)  recreative  and 
Eeathetic  entertainments,  such  as  concerts,  dra- 
matic recitals,  stereopticon  lectures,  etc.  The 
public  programmes  are  divided  into  series,  each 
extending  over  a  wedc  and  many  emphasizing  in 
the  discussions  some  great  movement  of  the 
time.  No  additional  fee  is  charged  for  these 
lectures  and  entertainments^  and  they  form  a 
most  popular  uut  most  Buccessful  put  of  the 
assembly  work. 

The  Chantanqua  Literary  and  Sdentiflo 
Circle.  Probably  Chautauqua  is  best  known  in 
connection  with  the  plan  of  systematic  home 
reading.  In  1878  at  Chautauqua  this  plan  wm 
proposed  and  ^fexplained.  The  announcement 
went  oat  io  the  press,  and  the  first  year  7000 
persons  were  enrolled.  From  that  time,  every 
autumn  and  winter,  readers  varying  in  number 
from  8000  to  25,000  have  joined  the  circle.  Dur- 
ing this  period  more  than  300,000  persons  have 
taken  this  work.  About  50  per  cent  of  these 
have  done  ctmtinuouB  work  ffir  two  years,  uid 
about  60,000  have  completed  the  four  yeue* 
course. 

The  system  was  founded  in  the  belief  that 
thousands  of  ambitious  men  and  women  were 
only  waiting  for  definite  suggestion  and  aid  in 
reading.  The  plan  consists  of:  I.  A  four  years' 
course  of  reading,  including  selections  in  Eng- 
lish from  the  ancient  classics,  history,  economics, 
literature,  and  art.  Each  year  of  the  four  ie 
devoted  especially  to  a  great  nation  and  is 
known  as  "The  Modem  European  Year,"  "The 
Ctassical  Year,"  "The  English  Year,"  or  "The 
American  Year."  No  attempt  is  made  to  study 
Innguage  or  mathematics.  The  course  is  general 
and  follows  in  a  measure  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  average  college;  it  gives  what  has  been  called 
the  "colI(^  outlook."  2.  Certain  books,  many  of 
them  spnecially  prepared  by  well-known  authors, 
are  designated  each  year  by  a  council  of  six 
prominent  men.  3.  A  weekly  (monthly  iq>  to 
1013)  magazine,  the  Chautauquan,  containing 
Biq>plement«ry  articles  on  the  subjects  of  the 
oourse  1^  the  leading  writers  of  the  o^;  genoral 


miscellaneous  matter  on  current  affairs;  several 
departments  designed  to  aid  the  reader,  such  as 
apportionment  of  the  course  by  the  week  or 
month,  notes  on  the  books,  outlines  of  reading, 
word  Btndiee,  etc.  4.  A  membership  book,  sent 
to  each  reader,  including  anafyses  of  the  re- 
quired books,  and  question  papers  (memoranda), 
to  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  office.  These 
papers  are  intended  to  aid  the  reader  in  review- 
ing and  systematically  arranging  the  facts  and 
principles  he  has  leamed.  They  are  not  ex- 
aminations, nor  are  they  r^arded  as  such.  6. 
Local  circles,  which  may  be  formed  in  any  com- 
munity where  three  or  more  readers  desire  the 
benefit  of  comradeship.  More  than  10,000  such 
circles  have  been  formed.  6.  A  certificate, 
granted  at  the  end  of  the  course  to  all  who 
state  in  writing  that  they  have  faithfully  read 
all  the  required  literature.  Such  certificate  has 
no  significance  beyond  the  fact  stated,  and,  of 
course,  has  not  the  significance  of  a  degree. 

The  readers  enrolling  each  year  are  known  as 
a  "class"  and  assume  the  numeral  of  the  year 
during  which  their  course  is  completed,  after 
the  ^n  of  American  collies.  This  device^ 
with  the  thought  that  so  many  people  in  this' 
country  and  in  foreign  lands  are  reading  the 
same  books  at  the  same  time,  creates  a  certain 
spirit  of  fratemity  and  enthusiasm  that  contrib- 
utes to  the  success  of  the  plan.  For  those  who 
have  completed  the  four  years'  course,  or  for 
others,  there  are  many  special  courses  in  his- 
tory, literature,  science,  and  art,  which  enable 
a  reader  who  has  found  a  congenial  subject  in 
the  general  course  to  pursue  a  specialty.  There 
is  also  a  plan  by  which  these  special  courses 
may  be  directed  by  correspondence  with  one  or 
another  coll^  professor.  More  than  76  such 
specialized  courses  are  offered.  The  importance 
of  continued  reading  is  always  emphasized. 

In  1902  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  Chan- 
tauqua  Institution  in  the  nature  of  an  ammd- 
ment.  It  states  that  the  purpose  and  object  ot 
the  institution  shall  be  to  promote  the  intellee- 
tufd,  social,  physical,  moral,  and  religioua 
welfare  of  the  people.  To  this  end  it  may  hold 
meetings  and  provide  for  recreation,  instruction, 
health,  and  comfort  on  its  grounds  at  Chautau- 
qua; conduct  schools  and  classes;  maintain 
hbrariea,  museums,  reading  and  study  clubs,  and 
otiier  agencies  for  home  education ;  publish  books 
and  serials,  and  do  such  other  tlungs  as  nuj 
further  its  general  purpose. 

Fment  Status.  Architecturally  the  summer 
city  of  Chautauqua  has  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  plan.  All  the  schools  and  classes 
are  provided  with  suitable  buildings;  there  are 
public  lecture  halls  of  capacity  varying  from 
200  to  6000,  and  for  other  than  collegiate  pur- 
poses there  are  four  clubhouses,  three  gym- 
nasiums, an  imposing  colonial  market  place,  and 
various  oth^  community  buildings.  A  larae 
organ  and  a  chime  of  eight  bells  are  among  the 
possessions  of  the  institution.  The  revenue  ia 
collected,  like  the  customs  dues  of  a  foreign  city, 
at  the  gates.  No  public  "collections"  are  ever 
taken.  A  tax  is  levied  upon  all  who  enter  and 
become  members  of  the  community.  The  insti- 
tution carries  the  municipal  idea  beyond  mere 
material  matters  to  include  public  instraction 
and  entertainment.  All  exercises,  except  class 
instruction  in  the  coll^,  are  free  to  any  <Hie 
within  the  town  limits,  and  a  ticket  giving  all 
the  educational  privil^es  of  the  assembly  may 
be  had  at  a  nominal  price. 
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Local  AasemUageB.  There  are  now  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada  over  650  local 
assembliea  modeled  after  the  original  Chautau- 
qua Institution.  Moet  of  these  are  local  in  their 
influence;  but  a  few,  such  as  the  Champlain 
Assembly  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  (see  Cathouc 
SuuuEB  School),  and  the  Jewish  Chautauqua 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  (see  Jewish  Chautau- 
qua 80CIETT),  are  doing  wortc  quite  rimilar  in 
character  to  that  at  Chautauqua.  There  is  no 
oif^anic  relation  between  these  local  aasembliea 
and  the  original,  but  most  of  them  adopt  as  a 
part  of  their  r^ular  work  the  home  reading 
courses  of  the  mother  institution. 

Kbliography.  Vincent,  The  Chautauqua 
Movement,  with  introduction  by  Miller  (Boston, 
1886);  The  Chautauquan  Magazine  (Chautau- 
qua, N.  Y.,  1880-  )  ;  The  Chautauqua  As- 
eembly  Daily  Herald;  The  United  States  Bureau 
of  Bducatum,  Report  (WaBhingt(m,  1891-92, 
I894r-96.  1899-1900) ;  Martin.  Social  Oiroleaand 
hov?  to  Form  them  (Boston,  1888) ;  Chautauqua 
Reading  Circle  Literature  (Meadville,  Pa.,  1896- 
97) ;  Raymond,  About  Chautauqua:  As  an  Idea, 
ae  a  Power,  and  as  a  Place  (Toledo,  1886); 
Bray,  A  H&iding  Journey  through  Chautauqua 
(Chautauqua,  1905). 

CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE  (Seneca  rkenchia- 
ta'Icicen,  one  haa  taken  out  fish  there ) .  In  Chau- 
tauqua Ca,  western  Kew  York,  730  feet  ahore 
the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  and  about  1300  feet 
above  sea  level  (Map:  New  York,  A  6).  It  is 
18  miles  long  and  about  2  miles  wide,  with  an 
outlet  into  Conewango  Credc  and  thence  into 
All^heny  River,  It  drains  only  a  small  area, 
having  no  large  feeding  streams.  The  lake  ia  in 
a  country  famed  for  its  scenery,  and  on  its 
banks  is  the  celebrated  Chautauqua  Summer 
School  Mayville  is  at  the  head  of  the  lake  and 
Jamestown  at  the  foot,  on  the  outlet. 

CECAUVEAU,  shd'vy,  Pierbb  Joseph  Olivieb 
(1820-^00).  A  Canadiatt  statesman  and  writer, 
bom  and  educated  in  Quebec.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Provincial  Legislature  in  1844  and  became 
Solicitor-General  in  1851  and  Provincial  Secre- 
tary in  1853.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  super- 
iBteodent  of  education  for  Lower  Canada.  On 
the  organization  of  Confederation  in  1867  he 
became  Premier  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and 
in  1873  was  eh(»en  Speaker  of  the  Dominion 
Senate.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  Roman 
law  in  Laval  University  in  1878  and  at  one 
time  was  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada.  Besides  poems,  he  published:  Charlee 
Ou6rin,  roman  de  mceurs  canadiennes  (1852); 
L'Instruction  publique  au  Canada  (1876)  ; 
Franfoia-Xavier  Qameau,  sa  vie  et  aes  ceuvres 
(1883) ;  Bertrand  de  la  Tour  (1898). 

CEAUVEAU-LAOABDB,  shft^y  l&'gtlrd', 
Claude  Fsan^is  ( 1756-184! ) .  A  French  advo- 
cate, bom  at  Chartres.  He  defended  Marie 
,  Antoinette,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  General 
Miranda,  Brissot,  and  Charlotte  Corday  before 
the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Apprehended  and 
imprisoned,  he  escaped  death  through  the  fall  of 
Rc^espierre.  In  1828  he  became  a  counselor  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation.  He  wrote  a  Note  Ma- 
torique  aur  le  prooia  de  Mwie-Antoinette  et  de 
Madame  Eliaabeth  (1816). 

OHAUVENET,  sho've-na',  WnxiAU  (1820- 
70).  An  American  mathematician,  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  was  bom  in  Milford,  Pa.,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1840,  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  navy  from  1841  to  1859,  and 


assisted  -  in  tiie  establishment  of  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  and  of  its  observatory,  cS 
which  he  was  made  director.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  1859, 
and  chancellor  in  1861,  in  Washington  Univer- 
sity, at  St,  Louis,  Mo.  In  1870  be  was  president 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Sci^ce.  Among  his  works  are  an  ex- 
cellent Treatiae  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry { 1850)  and  a  Manual  of  Spherical  and 
Praetioal  Astronomy  (1863).  Consult  "Memoir 
of  William  Chauvenet,"  in  the  Biographical  Me- 
moira  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciencea 
(Washington,  1877). 

CHATJYINISM,  shCvln-fc'm.  The  name 
given  in  France  to  a  policy  of  excessive  national 
self-glorification,  accompanied  by  an  attitude  of 
aggressive  hostility  to  everything  foreign.  Chau- 
TiQ  was  the  name  of  an  old  battle-scarred  veteran 
of  the  Empire  who  adored  the  memory  of 
Napoleon  and  who  was  continually  talking  of 
his  achievements  at  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and  his 
determination  to  take  a  brilliant  revenge  for 
Waterloo.  The  vaudevillists  of  the  day — Scribe, 
C<^ard,  Bayard,  and  Dumanoir — seized  i^n 
him  as  a  subject  for  the  comic  stage,  and  since 
then  a  Chauvinist  has  come  to  mean  a  man  who 
has  extravagant  and  narrow-minded  notions  of 
patriotism  and  enmit;y  towards  foreign  people, 
equivalent  to  the  English  word  "Jingo/' 

OHAUX-DS-TOKDS,  shftde-fto',  La  (IV., 
deep  line).  A  town  in  the  Canton  of  Neuchfttel, 
Switzerland,  9  miles  northwest  of  Neuchfttel 
(Map;  Switzerland,  A  I).  It  is  situated  in  a 
dry,  barren  valley  of  the  Jura,  at  an  elevation 
of  3070  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  regularly 
built,  with  broad,  straight  streets,  and  stone 
houses.  The  most  notable  structures  are  the 
a(|ueduct,  13  miles  long;  the  Protestant  church, 
with  a  fine,  vaulted  roof;  the  hospital;  the  col- 
I^,  which  contains  the  municipal  picture  gal- 
lery; the  histraical  museum;  and  the  librarv. 
Among  the  educational  institutions  is  a  watcn- 
making  and  art-engraving  school.  Chaux-de- 
Fonds  is  the  second  largest  watch  and  clock 
making  centre  in  Switzerland  and  also  manufac- 
tures articles  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and 
enamels,  lenses  and  scientific  instruments. 
Watch  and  clock  making  was  begun  here  in  1705 
by  Jean  Richard.  Pop..  1900,  36,016;  1910, 
39,697.   

CHAVA:EnrB8.  See  Puns  dk  Chatannes. 

CHAVANT^AH,  cha'v&n-tfi'&n.  A  South 
American  tribe,  whose  language  forma  a  distinct 
stock,  situated  in  the  region  of  the  upper  Paranfi 
and  lower  Paranapan^ma,  about  20°  S.  lat.,  in 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  These  "Cha- 
vant^"  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  "Cha- 
vant^"  (also  known  as  Akua)  of  Goyaz  and 
Matto  GrosBO,  who  belong  to  the  Tapuyan  stock. 
The  independent  character  of  their  language  wae 
recognizra  by  Von  Ihering  in  1905.  Consult  H. 
von  Ihering,  The  Anthropology  of  the  State  of 
S.  Paulo,  Brazil  (2d  ed^  S.  Paulo,  1906).  and 
Chamberlain,  in  Joum.  de  la  Soc  dee  Am4r.  de 
Paria,  N.8.,  vol.  vii,  p.  185  (1010),  and  in  Soi- 
mce,  M.B.,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  344  (1913). 

CHAVES,  shft^v^sh  (Portng.,  key),  A  town 
and  fortress  of  the  second  clasa  in  Portugal,  in 
Traa-os-Montes,  near  the  Spanish  frontier,  situ- 
ated on  a  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tamega, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a.i  old  Roman  bridge  of 
12  arches  (Map:  Porti^l,  B  2).  In  the  neigh- 
borhood are  saline  springs,  which  are  much 
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frequented,  and  the  remains  of  a  Roman  bath- 
house. Because  of  its  position  near  the  Spanish 
h-ontier  it  was  lon^  maintained  as  a  strongly 
fortified  place,  and  its  name  "Chaves"  is  due  to 
its  being  one  of  the  "keys"  of  the  North.  Its 
industries  consist  of  sitt:  and  linen  weaving. 
Pop^  1900,  6463. 

CHAT  (cba)  BOOT  (Tamil,  chaya),  CnoTA. 
or  Satan  (Oldmlandia  umbellata) .  A  perennial 
herbaceous  plant  of  the  family  Rubiacece,  said  to 
be  a  native  of  India.  It  is  cultivated  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  for  the  sake  of  its  long, 
orange-colored  roots,  the  bark  of  which  affords  a 
beautiful  red  dye.  The  quality  of  the  bark  is 
said  to  be  improved  by  keeping  it  for  some 
years.  It  is  the  coloring  matter  obtained  from 
chay  root  which  is  used  to  paint  the  red  flgores 
<m  chintz.  Char  root  is  the  Indian  madder^  and 
with  it  some  tribes  in  Ceylon  formerly  paid 
their  tribute. 

CHEAPrSIBE  (ME.  chepe,  AS.  oMp,  bargain, 
ultimately  connected  with  Lat.  caupo,  innkeeper 
+  side).  A  street  in  London  extending  from 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard  east  to  the  Mansion 
House.  It  is  famous  for  its  fine  stores,  espe- 
cially of*jewelers  and  mercers,  and  for  its  his- 
torical reminiscences.  It  was  (nriginalfy  an  open 
square  crossed  by  Watling  Street  (q.T.),  where 
fairs,  markets,  and,  the  like  were  neld  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  from  its  medieval  use  that 
it  received  its  name.  The  square  was  narrowed 
down  into  a  street  after  the  "Great  Fire." 

CHEAT  (abbreviation  of  escheai;  OF.  etchet^ 
ML.  ewoadere,  from  Lat.  em,  out  +  cadere,  to 
fidl).  As  a  term  of  English  criminal  law,  cheat 
has  a  narrower  signification  than  in  popular 
usage.  For  ocample,  a  man  may  be  indiuwd  to 
sell  goods  on  credit  to  another  by  the  false  r^ 
reeentation  of  the  latter  concerning  his  finan- 
cial responsibility  and  thus  be  defrauded;  but 
such  fraud  by  the  purchaser  does  not  amount  to 
a  common-law  cheat.  To  constitute  that  offense, 
false  weights  and  measures,  or  a  false  token, 
coin,  or  sign  must  be  used,  or  there  must  be  a 
oomapiraey  .(qy.)  to  defraud.  It  was  punishable 
as  an  offense  a^inst  public  trade  rather  than 
against  an  individual.  By  statute,  both  in 
iSigland  and  in  the  United  States,  many  fraudu- 
lent acts  are  indictable  which  did  not  amount 
to  common -law  cheats.    See  False  PBsnoraBS. 

^^AT.    See  Bbome  Obass. 

CHEAT  BITEB.  A  river  of  West  Yiiginia, 
formed  of  four  confluents,  rising  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  in  the  Alleghany  Monntains, 
and  unitiiw  in  Tudcer  County  (Map:  West  Vir- 
«nia,  E  2).  It  flows  through  a  re^on  rich  in 
iron  and  coal  and  joins  the  Monongahela  River 
in  Pennsylvania,  4  miles  from  the  State  line. 
It  is  about  126  miles  long,  but  drains  a  rather 
narrow  area,  owing  to  the  cwiformation  of  its 
watershed.  It  furnishes  abundant  water  power 
and  in  portions  of  its  course  flows  through  nar- 
row  gorges  amid  magnificent  scenery. 

CHEATS,  Thk.  a  comedy  by  John  Wilsm 
written  in  1662,  published  in  London,  in  quarto^ 
in  1664,  and  performed  by  Killegrew's  company 
at  Vere  Street,  Clare  Market,  in  1603.  It  is  a 
satirical  farce  in  mockery  of  the  Nonconformisto 
and  excited  so  much  disapprobation  that  it  was 
soon  withdrawn. 

CHEATS  OF  SCAPIN.  sk&'p&N',  The.  A 
farce  by  Otway,  performed  in  February,  1677, 
and  published  in  the  teme  year,  hound  tip  witii 
the  author's  Titu»  and  Beremo^  which  hsid  been 
first  produced  at  the  same  performance.   A  sec- 


CHECK 

end  editi<Hi  appeared  in  1701.  It  is  a  close 
adaptation  of  Moli^re's  Lea  fourberie$  de  Soaptii 
and  was  played  as  far  down  as  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  first  edition  was  dedi- 
catedto  Lord  Rochester. 

CHEBEC.  The  least  flycatcher  {Empidonas 
mininuw),  a  small,  olive-green  garden  bird,  c<Ha- 
mon  in  tiie  eastern  United  States,  so  named  from 
its  sharply  accented  call  note.  See  Pewxb,  and 
Plate  of  EOQS. 

CHEBOTOAir,  Bh«-boi'gtnL  A  city  and  the 
connfy  seat  of  Cheboygan  Co.,  Mich.,  166  miles 
north  by  west  of  Bay  City,  on  the  Michigan 
Central  and  the  Detroit  and  Mackinac  rail- 
roads, and  on  Lake  Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cheboygan  River  (Map:  Michigan,  E  3).  It 
has  a  good  harbor,  connected  wiui  lake  ports  by 
regular  steamship  lines,  and  has  some  reputfVtitm 
as  a  summer  resort.  The  lomber  interests  are 
important,  and  there  are  large  tanneries,  can- 
ning factories,  shipyards,  and  saw  and  paper 
mills.  Settled  in  1849,  Cheboygan  was  mcor- 
porated  in  1877.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
a  city  coimciL  The  water  works  are  owned  by 
the  city.    Pop.,  1900,  6489;  1910,  6859. 

CHECHEN.   See  TcHETCHEN. 

CHEOB^  or  CHEQUE.  A  bill  of  exehaneB 
(q.v.)  drawn  on  a  banker  payable  on  demand. 
Such  is  the  definition  given  m  the  English  Bills 
of  Exchange  Act,  1882  (  45  and  46  Vict.,  c.  61, 
f  73),  and  in  the  N^tiable  Instruments  Law, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  the 
United  States.  (See  Laws  of  New  York,  1897, 
c.  612,  f  321.)  In  a  few  States  it  has  been 
held  that  an  instrument  drawn  upon  a  printed 
blank-cheek  form,  and  differing  from  an  ordi- 
nary cheek  (mly  in  that  it  was  payable  aa  a 
day  subsequent  to  its  date,  is  a  check,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  bill  of  exchange.  Such  was 
not  the  prevailing  view,  however,  even  before 
the  statutes  above  referred  to.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  a  check  be  drawn  by  a  customer  on 
his  banker,  nor  that  it  be  drawn  against  funds, 
although  ordinarily  it  is  so  drawn;  and  a 
perscm  who  obtains  mon^  ob.  a  check  which 
ne  knows  Is  drawn  by  one  not  entitled  to  draw 
for  the  amount  specified  therein  commits  a 
fraud  and  may  be  liable  to  criminal  punish- 
ment. A  check  is  intended  for  prompt  present- 
ment, and  not  for  use  as  a  continuing  security; 
and  when  presented  it  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
banker  and  canceled,  not  accepted  and  returned 
to  the  holder.  In  the  United  States  the  usage  of 
certifying  diedcs  ivenils.  The  liability  of  a 
bank  which  cortifles  a  check  dravm  npaa  it 
is  the  same  as  that  of  a  drawee  who  accents  a 
bill.  The  effect  of  oertiflcation  upon  the  oraw- 
er's  liability  d^ends  upon  whether  it  was  pro- 
cured by  the  holder  or  by  the  drawer.  If  the 
drawer  procures  it,  he  remains  liable  on  the 
check  as  the  drawer  of  an  accepted  bill  of  ex- 
change, payable  on  demand.  If  tiie  holder  pro* 
cures  it,  the  drawer  and  indoraers  are  discharged 
from  liabilify.  In  other  words,  the  holder  in 
the  latter  case  chooses  to  substitute  for  payment 
by  the  bank  its  promise  to  pay.  Mere  ddlay  in 
presenting  a  checlc  does  not  discharge  the  drawer, 
unless  loss  is  caused  to  him  thereby.  At  common 
law,  if  the  delay  did  result  in  loss,  as  where 
the  bank  failed  during  tbe  period  of  delay,  the 
drawer  was  discharged  in  toto.  By  the  English 
Bills  of  Exchange  Act  and  the  American  Nego- 
tiable Instruments  Law  this  has  been  modified, 
and  he  is  diseharged  only  to  tbe  extent  of  tiie 
loss  caused  by  the  delay. 
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CroBSing  cbecke  is  an  English  usage  which 
does  not  prevail  in  this  country.  It  consists  ( 1 ) 
in  writing  across  the  face  of  the  check  the 
words  "and  Company"  between  two  parallel 
lines,  or  in  simply  drawing  two  parallel  trans- 
Terse  lines  across  the  face;  or  (2)  in  writing 
across  the  face  the  name  of  the  banker.  The 
first  la  called  a  general  erossii^,  tiie  latter  » 
special  crossing.  A  crossed  check  Is  payable 
only  when  presented  through  a  bank,  and 
<me  crossed  specially  is  payable  onl^  through 
the  bank  specified.  The  usage  was  introduced 
as  a  prot^ion  and  safegiiard  to  the  owner 
of  the  check,  but  it  did  not  restrain  the  ne- 
gotiability of  the  instrument.  The  Bills  of 
Exchange  Act  prorridea  that  if  the  crossing  is 
accMnpanied  with  the  words  "not  n^otiable,"  a 
persmi  taking  the  check  shall  not  hare,  and  shall 
not  be  capable  of  giving,  a  better  title  than  that 
of  the  person  from  whom  he  took  it. 

In  most  respects  other  than  those  mentioned 
above,  checks  are  governed  by  the  rules  which 
apply  to  bills  of  exchange.   Consult  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  under  Niootiable  Instbuhents. 
tj-nv.r.irniiTtTivnt'H.ir,      See  Gaultbebu; 

Pabtbidge  Bbbbt.   

CHECK'S  BED  BEETLE.  A  beetle  of  the 
serricom  pentamerous  funily  Clertdie,  so  named 
because  of  its  variegated  markings.  Some  of 
them  are  aatlike  in  form  and  coloration.  The 
adults  are  found  on  fifnrers,  such  as  Spircea, 
and  on  trunks  of 
trees,  where  they 
subsist  on  nectar  and 
sweet  sap.  The  lar- 
va live  under  hark 
and  feed  on  wood- 
boring  larvsB,  even 
penetrating  into  the 
burrows  in  search  of 
them.  Some  infest  the  hives  of  bees,  where  they 
devour  the  young  bees,  burrowing  their  way  from 
tell  to  cell,  and  still  otiiers  feed  on  dead  animal 
matter.  A  miopsis  of  the  North  American  spe* 
dee,  by  J.  L.  Le  Ctwte,  will  be  found  in  the 
Annalt  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  HisttHrr  of  New 
York,  vol.  T  (New  York.  1849). 

CHBOX'EBS  (OF.  e$chequier,  from  ML. 
scnoorMtm,  chessboard,  irom  toaooi,  chess,  from 
Pers.  ahah,  king),  or  Dbauohts  (Dutch  dragt, 
Qer.  Tracht,  burden,  from  AS.  dragan,  to  draw, 
Ger.  tragen,  to  carry).  A  game  played  with 
"men"  on  a  checkered  board,  made  square, 
divided  into  64  equal  square  spaces,  colored  al- 
ternately black  and  white,  or  any  two  strongly 
contrasted  colore.  The  draughts,  or  ehBdten, 
»re  cireolar  and  flat,  lliere  are  many  varieties 
of  checkers — Chinese,  English,  Polish,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  Turkish.  A  similar  game  was 
played  by  the  Egyptians  as  early  as  1600  B.O., 
and  a  form  of  it  was  popular  in  ancifint  Greece. 
The  game  is  also  found  among  the  native  tribes 
of  the  interior  of  New  Zealand.  In  France  it 
is  called  lea  damea,  from  its  having  been  a  favor- 
ite game  with  ladies;  in  Scotland  the  draught- 
board is  called  the  dambrod. 

Two  persons  play  this  game,  each  having  a  set 
of  12  men — one  set  black,  the  other  white.  The 
men  may  be  placed  either  on  the  black  or  white 
squares,  but  they  must  all  be  placed  on  one 
color  only.  In  England  it  is  usual  to  play 
upon  the  white  squares,  with  a  black  square 
to  the  lower  right,  and  in  Scotland  upon  the 
black,  with  a  white  square  to  the  lower  ri^t. 
The  men  may  be  moved  diagonally  only,  and 
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1^  one  square  at  a  time.  If  an  enemy's  man 
stands  in  the  way,  no  move  may  take  place  un- 
less there  be  a  vacant  square  beyond  into  which 
the  piece  can  be  lifted.  The  man  leaped  over  is 
then  taken  and  removed  from  the  board.  The 
object  of  the  game  is  to  clear  the  board  of  the 
enemy'B  men,  or  to  hem  tiiem  in  so  that  they 
cannot  be  moved,  and  whlehever  party  does  so 
first  wins  the  game.  As  no  piece  can  move  more 
than  one  step  diagonally  at  a  time,  there  can 
be  no  taking  till  Uie  antagonists  c<»ne  to  close 
quarters,  and  the  advancing  of  them  cautiously 
mto  each  other's  neighborhood  is  the  chief  art 
of  the  game.  When  a  man  on  either  side  has 
made  his  way,  either  by  taking  or  by  a  dear 
open  path,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  board,  he 
is  Muntled  to  be  "crowned,"  which  is  done  by 
placing  another  man  on  the  top  of  his  man. 
Crowned  men  may  move  either  backward  or 
forward,  but  always  diagonally  and  b^  one 
square  at  a  time,  as  before,  and  this  additional 
power  gives  a  great  advantage  to  the  player 
who  owns  the  greatest  number  of  "kings,^'  and 
usually  decides  the  game  in  his  favor.  Joshua 
Sturges's  work,  entitiied  The  Chtide  to  the  Game 
of  Draughta,  first  printed  in  1800,  ^ted  by 
Kean  and  last  published  in  1892,  is  the  standard 
authority.  The  rules  and  many  diagrams  will 
be  found  in  Bpaldin^a  Home  Library  (New 
York).  Consult  also  Foater'a  Complete  Hoyle 
(New  York,  1S09)  for  different  forms  of  the 
game,  openings,  etc.  - 

CHECKING.  In  arithmetic,  one  of  the  old- 
est  and  beat  methods  of  checking  the  resuha  of 
operations  in  decimal  arithmene  is  known  as 
caating  out  ninea.  It  originated  at  an  early  date 
among  the  Hindus,  and  from  them  it  passed  to 
the  Arabs.  Proofs  for  this  rule  appear  in  the 
works  'of  Avicenna  in  the  tenth  century.  Luca 
Paeioli  (1494)  adds  this  check  to  his  work  on 
division,  pointing  out  cases  in  which  it  fails. 
Its  use  in  elementary  schools  has  been  neglected 
more  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  not  until  recently  has  the  method  been 
seriously  urged  by  American  teachers.  The  proc- 
ess may  be  best  explained  by  an  example. 

Bequired  to  check  the  multiplication,  35  X  34 
=  1190: 

{ 1 )  Dividing  35  by  9,  the  remainder  is  8 ; 
<2)  Dividing  34  by  9,  the  remainder  is  7; 

(3)  Dividing  66  (the  product  of  7  and  8)  by 
9,  the  remainder  is  2; 

(4)  Dividing  1190  by  0,  the  remainder  is  like- 
wise 2. 

Therefore  the  product,  1190,  Is  probably  cor- 
rect. 

According  to  a  proposition  in  the  theory  of 
numbers,  the  remainder  (called  the  ewoeaa)  aris- 
ing from  dividing  a  number  by  9  is  the  same 
as  that  arising  from  dividing  the  sum  of 
its  digits  by  9.  Hence  the  above  remainders 
may  be  obtained  thus:  (1)  3  -(-  5  =  8;  (2)  3 
+  4=7;  (3)  5  +  6  =  11=9+2;  (4)  1 
-|-l  +  0  +  O  =  B  +  2a8  before. 

In  the  case  of  addition  the  excess  in  the  sum 
is  equal  to  the  excess  in  the  sum  of  the  excesses 
of  the  addends.  Thus,  in  636  +  234  =  869, 
6  +  3  +  5  =  9  +  5,  2  +  3  +  4  =  9  +  0,  8  + 
6  +  9  =  2X9  +  5,  but  6  +  0  =  5;  there- 
fore the  sum  869  is  correct. 

From  the  identity  of  division,  dividend  =  di- 
visor X  quotient  +  remainder,  it  appears  that 
the  excess  in  the  first  member  must  e^tial  that 
in  tiie  second.  Hence  the  ehedc  for  division  is 
mads  to  depend  upon  that  for  addition  and 
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multiplication.  Thus,  in  8765  =  42  X  208  + 
20,  8  +  7  +  6  +  5  =  2x9+8;  4  +  2  =  6. 
2  +  0  +  8  =  8  +  1,  2  +  9  =  9+2;  8X1 
+  2  =  8;  but  8  =  8,  therefore  the  diTiaion 
is  correct. 

In  practice  the  Bum  of  the  digits  is  rarely 
found.  As  aeon  as  the  addition  produces  9,  this 
is  rejected,  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  180136,  6  +  3 
=  9,  1+0  +  8  =  9;  hence  1  is  the  excess. 

If  the  result  obtained  from  any  operation  dif- 
fers  from  the  true  result  by  a  multiple  of  9, 
the  chedc  evident^  fails,  as  is  also  tite  ease  if 
the  result  differs  from  the  true  result  by  having 
certain  digits  interchanged.  These  eases,  how- 
ever, rarely  occur.  Any  number  oonld  be  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  checking,  but  the  excess  for 
0  is  easier  found  than  that  for  any  other  num- 
ber not  having  more  exceptions  to  its  efficiency. 

The  method  of  casting  out  nines  is  only  one  of 
several  important  checks  used  in  mathematical 
operations.  In  algebra  one  of  the  principal 
checks  is  that  of  arbitrary  values.  Thm,  in  the 
multiplication  of  a*  +  2ab  +  6*  1^  a  +  the 
product  is  ^  +  30*6  -f  3aV  +  b*.  This  may  be 
checked  by  substituting  any  arbitrary  values 
for  a  and,  6,  as  o  =  2,  6  =  3,  giving  5  X  25  = 
125.  There  is  also  the  check  of  bom<^neity, 
likewise  illustrated  by  the  above  multiplication, 
where  the  product  of  two  homogeneous  functions 
of  d^ees  1  and  2  respectively  is  also  homoge- 
neous of  degree  1+2.  Functions  which  are,  as 
in  the  above  case,  symmetric  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain letters,  also  give  rise  in  general  to  func- 
tions symmetric  with  respect  to  tiiose  letters 
when  one  is  operated  upon  by  the  other,  thus 
suggesting  a  smiple  check.  The  use  of  checks 
characterizes  the  work  of  all  who  have  to  per- 
form operations  of  various  kinds  in  any  of  the 
branches  of  mathematics,  and  the  importance  of 
the  subject  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Consult 
Beman  and  Smith,  Higher  Arithmetio  (Boston, 
1898).    

OHECKT,  cbek^,  or  CHBQTTEE,  chek'fi  (OF. 
eacheque,  from  escAe^uer,  to  check).  The  name 
given  in  heraldry  to  a  field  or  charge  composed 
of  small  sctiiares  of  different  tinctures,  generally 
metal  and  color.    See  Plate  of  HmauiBY. 

CHEDDAR  (chgdMar)  CHEESE.  See 
Cbeesb;  Cheese  Maki:4o. 

CHEDOBLAOMEB,  k«d'6r-IA-d'mSr.  A  king 
of  Elam,  who,  according  to  Gen.  xiv,  conquered 
Palestine,  but  13  years  later  was  forced  to  make 
an  invarion  in  order  to  establish  his  autiiori^. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Amraphel  (q.v.)  of 
Shinar,  Arioch  (q.v.)  of  fillasar,  and  Tidal  of 
Goyim.  Having  conquered  the  Rephaim,  the 
Zuzim,  the  Emim,  and  the  Horites,  and  pro- 
ceeding as  far  as  EI  Paran,  he  returned  by  way 
of  En  Mishpat,  slew  the  Amalekites  and  the 
Amorites  in  Hazezon  Tamar,  and  defeated  in 
a  pitched  battle  tbe  five  ki^gs  of  Sodom,  Go- 
morrah, Admah,  Zeboiim,  and  Zoar,  but  was 
smitten  near  Dan  by  Abram,  who  rescued  his 
nephew.  Lot.  Concerning  the  historical  char- 
acter of  this  narrative  as  a  whole  many  scholars 
entertain  grave  doubts,  diedorlaomer  is  indeed 
a  possible  Elamitish  name,  as  Kudur  occurs  in 
Kudur  Nanchundi  and  Kudur  Mabuk.  and  Lag- 
amar  is  the  name  of  an  Elamitish  goddess. 
Three  cuneiform  tablets  have  been  found  dating 
probably  from  the  Acbiemenian  and  the  early 
Seleucia  periods,  in  which  some  scholars  have 
seen  a  referent  to  King  Kudur  Lagamar,  but 
the  name  in  the  first  is  only  Kudur  KU  KU  mo^ 
In  the  second  Kudur  nw>h  ( t)  gu  mal,  and  In 


tbe  third,  Kudur  nuck  ( T)  gu;  the  first  also 
has  the  names  Erim  aku  and  Tudohula,  and  the 
second  Eriekua.  When  these  men  lived  is  not 
indicated  in  the  inscriptions.  Tudchul  may  be 
identical  with  Tidal,  as  the  guttural  oh  may  rep- 
resent the  letter  ayin,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  Goyim  is  a  textual  error  for  Gutim,  Eri 
Aku  may  be  tbe  same  as  Rim  Sin,  a  son  of 
Kudur  Mabuk,  who  actually  reigned  in  Larsa, 
Aku  being  the  Elamitish  equivalent  of  Sin,  the 
name  of  the  moon  god.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Amraphel  represents  Hammurapi 
(2124-2081  B.C.).  An  invasion  of  Palestine  by 
an  Elamitish  king  is  not  improbable.  But  there 
is  as  yet  no  direct  evidence  innn  the  monuments 
of  any  of  these  kings.  While  it  is  thou^t  by 
some  scholars  that  the  names  were  found  by  a 
Babylonian  Jew  and  put  into  connection  with 
the  story  of  Abram,  otoers  regard  it  more  prob- 
able that  a  Palestinian  cuneiform  source  was 
used.  The  names  of  the  kings  of  the  submerged 
cities  (see.SoDOic)  are  regarded  by  some  as 
OTmbolical  and  fictitious,  while  others  maintain 
that  they  are  of  a  type  that  may  be  ex- 
pected in  Palestine  at  the  time,  and  are 
drawn  from  tlie  same  document.  This  dif- 
ference of  opinion  also  applies  to  Melchizedek 
(q.v.).  We  have  no  means  at  present  of 
determining  whether  Abram  was  mentioned 
in  the  original  source.  The  whole  chapter 
is  supposed  by  some  students  to  be  a  midrath 
written  as  late  as  in  the  fourth  century  B.a, 
and  some .  late  touches  are  generally  admitted 
even  by  those  who  prefer  in  so  delicate  a  matter 
to  suspend  judgment  until  more  archseological 
evjdence  can  be  obtained.  Consult,  especially, 
King,  Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi  I 
(London,  1898) ;  Clay,  Light  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  Babel  (Philadelphia,  1906);  Mein- 
hold,  /  Mose  14,  Eine  hiatorisch-kritische  Unter- 
mchung  (Gieasen,  1911) ;  Dhorme,  in  Revue  Bib- 
lique  Internationale  (1908) ;  Filter,  "Some  Amo- 
rite  Personal  Names  in  Gen.  xiv,"  in  Proceedingt 
of  the  8ociety  for  Biblical  Arehaotogy  (1913). 

CHEDUBA,  ch^^A,  or  UANAUNG.  An 
island  off  Arakan,  Burma,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
stretching  from  lat.  18**  40'  to  18"  56'  N.,  and 
from  long.  93'  28'  to  93°  46'  E.  Area,  308 
square  miles.  Pop.,  1901,  26,899;  1911,  30,197 
(Map:  Burma,  B  3).  The  soil  is  fertile,  yield- 
ing rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  hemp, 
and  large  quantities  of  a  vt^^ble  oil,  equalqr 
fitted  for  burning  and  for  vamishii^.  The  prin- 
cipal mineral  is  petroleum.  The  island  is  of 
volcanic  origin  and  still  contains  an  active 
volcano  in  the  northwestern  comer.  The  coast 
has  earthy  cones,  which  emit  mud  and  gas. 
The  town  of  Cheduba,  or  Manaung,  in  the  north- 
east, has  a  population  of  1540. 

CHEF/CHA  (native  name).  A  gecko  iHemi- 
daotylae  frtBnatua)  of  Ceylon,  India,  and  the 
Orient,  4  or  6  inches  long,  which  is  semi- 
domesticated.  "It  makes  i^  appearance  soon 
after  sunset,  about  the  walls  of  the  Indian 
dwellings,  in  search  of  flies  and  other  small  in- 
sects. If  some  attention  be  shown  it,  however, 
it  will  present  itself  every  evening  at  the  accus- 
tomed place,  .  .  .  soon  becoming  very  tame." 
See  Gecko.   

OHEiyiiA,  or  CHIIiA.  See  Serpent  Eagle. 

OHEEB  PHEASANT,  chSr  fte'ant.  Aerested 
pheasant  ( Catreua  uiallichi ) ,  of  the  middle 
ranges  of  the  Him^yas,  which  varies  from  the 
true  pheasants  in  lacking  the  bright  metallio 
plumage  and  in  other  details.   It  ranges  from 
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Chamba  on  the  west  to  Ehatmandu  in  N^al, 
being  found  between  4000  and  10,000  feet  eleva- 
tion according  to  the  season.  Flocks  of  5  to  IS 
are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  steep  mountain  sides, 
where  it  scratches  vigorously  for  edible  roots 
and  feeds  also  on  berries,  seeds,  and  insects.  It 
breeds  in  May  and  lays  8  to  10  eggs.  It  is  the 
only  member  of  its  genus. 

CHEBBYBLE  (i£«r^-bl)  BBOTHEBS,  The. 
Twin  brothers,  Charles  and  Edwin  by  name,  who 
are  benevolent  friends  to  Nicholas  and  Kate  in 
Dickens's  Nicholas  Niokleby.  They  are  said  to 
be  drawn  from  the  Grant  brothers  who  were 
Manchester  cotton  spiuners  in  Dickens's  day. 

CHEESE  (AS.  oese,  from  Lat.  coseiw,  cheese). 
A  food  product  made  from  milk  by  separating 
the  curd  or  casein  and  portions  of  the  fat  and 
other  eonstitaenta  from  the  whey,  shaping  the 
mass  into  different  forms,  and  usually  ripening 
or  curing  it.  The  product  has  been  known  since 
earliest  times,  the  oldest  mention  of  it  dating 
back  to  about  1400  b.c.  It  was  a  common  fora 
material  long  before  butter  was  known,  the  ref- 
erences to  butter  in  the  Bible  being  more  cor- 
rectly translated  'curdled  milk.'  The  Qreeks 
were  familiar  with  cheese  making  at  the  time  of 
Homer,  and  Aristotle  refers  to  uie  rameting  of 
milk  with  the  sap  of  the  flg.  Hippocrates  men- 
tions cheese*  made  frcun  mare's  milk  and  from 
soat^  milk.  Sfaent's  milk  was  emplcTsd  tor 
this  purpose  by  the  early  Egyptians.  The 
Bonmns  used  cheese  as  food  quite  extensively 
and  were  familiar  with  several  kinds,  one  similar 
to  Limburger,  others  flavored  with  spices  and 
herbs,  and  some  which  were  smoked  in  the 
process  of  making.  Columella  gives  a  very  good 
descripticm  of  the  methods  employed  in  cheese 
making,  and  Pliny  describes  the  foreign  cheeses 
to  be  had  in  Home,  some  of  which  were  quite 
celebrated. 

At  the  present  day  more  than  ISO  different 
kinds  of  cneese  made  in  £urope  and  America 
have  been  described.  These  depend  for  their 
characteristics  upon  the  kind  and  condition  of 
the  milk  used,  the  process  of  making,  the  season- 
ing, and  especially  upon  the  condi^ons  incident 
to  the  ripeidng  or  curing.  (See  Cheese  Mak- 
mo.)  Cow's  milk  is,  of  course,  mainly  used, 
bnt  in  some  parts  of  Eur<»e  the  milk  of  goats 
and  sheep  is  also  employed.  The  milk  may  be 
sweet  or  sour ;  it  may  contain  different  amounts 
of  fat,  depending  upon  whether  whole  milk, 
skim  milk,  or  milk  to  which  cream  is  added  is 
used,  and  the  cheese  may  be  hard  or  soft,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  water  left  in  it  and 
the  character  of  the  curing.  The  principal  bard 
cheeses  are  the  common  Cheddar  cheese,  the 
English  Cheshire  and  Stilton,  the  Dutch  Edam 
and  Oouda,  the  Schweitzer  (Swiss)  or  Em- 
menthaler  (French  product,  known  also  as 
Gmy&]%),  and  the  Itolian  Parmesan  and  Gor- 
gonzola.  Among  the  soft  cheeses  are  Brie 
{Fronuige  de  Brie),  Camembert,  Neuchfttel,  Lim- 
bui^er,  "brick,"  Philadelphia  cream,  and  cottage 
che^,  or  "smierkase."  The  famous  Roquefort 
is  a  semisoft  cheese.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  many  fancy  brands  of  cheese  made  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  by  mixing  ground 
cheese  with  cream,  or  butter,  or  oils,  and  some- 
times adding  a  flavoring  material,  such  as 
Meadow-Sweet,  Club-House,  Canadian  Club,  etc 
Pineapfkle  cheese  is  ordinary  cheese  made  very 
firm  and  pressed  into  the  shape  eufgested  by 
its  name.  In  composition  cheeses  of  the  same 
general  variety  vary  quite  widely,  owing  to 
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differences  in  the  richness  of  tiie  milk  used,* 
the  amount  of  water  left  in  the  card,  and  the 
age  of  the  product.  As  cheese  ripens  and  ages, 
it  dries  out  considerably,  losing  from  8  to  15 
per  cent  of  its  water.  The  water  in  ordinary 
factory  cheese  varies  all  the  way  from  16  to  over 
50  per  cent,  although  in  well-cured  cheese  it 
usually  constitutes  about  one-third,  or  36  per 
cent.  The  remainder  is  solid  matter,  composed 
mainly  of  fat,  casein  (protein),  and  a  little 
sugar  and  ash  (mostly  salt).  Fully  one-half  of 
the  solids  in  a  whole-milk  cheese  should  be  fat; 
in  skim-milk  cheese  the  proportion  is  consider- 
ably less.    Van  Slyke  found  the  average  com- 

?iosition  of  whole-milk  cheese  made  in  New  York 
actories  to  be:  water,  31.5;  fa<^  37;  protein, 
26.25;  ash,  sugar,  etc.,  5.25  per  cent.  The 
average  of  a  large  number  of  American  analyses 
differs  hut  little  from  this,  and  is  as  follows: 
water,  84.2;  fat,  88.7;  protein,  26.9;  ash,  sugar, 
etc,  6.2  per  cent.  The  average  percentage  com- 
position of  a  number  of  the  more  common  kinds 
of  cheese  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  table. 


Water 

Fat 

Proteia 

Sugar, 
aah, 
etc 

34.2 

33.7 

35.9 

6.2 

"      made  from  putly 

■IHTnti^ff  mi  111- 

3S.2 

2S.5 

26.4 

6.9 

made  from  ■kim 

millc  

45.7 

16,4 

31.5 

6.4 

23.0 

3S.g 

29.9 

8.2 

32.7 

32.6 

29.6 

6.2 

Edam  

34.0 

27.4 

30.9 

7.7 

32.7 

25.1 

36.8 

5.4 

Stilton  (made  from  milk 

29.1 

35.6 

27.4 

7.9 

34.8 

2Q.5 

28.6 

7.1 

38.8 

31.5 

23.4 

6.3 

42.1 

29.4 

23.0 

5.6 

Neuohitel  

43.4 

32.3 

17.1 

7.2 

Fromage  d«  Brie  

51.4 

25.7 

17.9 

6.0 

Many  of  the  foreign  cheeses,  such  as  Emmen- 
thaler  (Schweitzer),  Edam,  Neuch&tel,  brick,  and 
Limburger,  are  now  successfully  made  in  the 
United  States;  but  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  cheese  made  in  this  country  is  the  familiar 
standard  variety  known  as  Cheddar.  The  grades 
of  this  cheese  commonly  recognized  are:  "full 
cream,"  made  from  whole  (imskimmed)  milk; 
"skims,"  made  from  skimmed  or  partly  skimmed 
milk;  and  "filled"  cheese,  in  which  foreign  fat  is 
substituted  for  the  natural  fat  of  the  milk. 
The  latter 'is  the  most  serious  form  of  adultera- 
tion of  cheese,  and  as  the  product  is  palmed  off 
as  "fuU-cream  cheese,"  it  is  to  be  regarded  and 
should  be  treated  as  a  fraud.  Its  base  is  skim 
milk,  which  is  very  abundant  and  cheap  in 
creamery  districts.  The  fat  added  is  usually 
oleo  oil  or  neutral  lard,  and  from  th^e  cheap 
materials  it  is  said  that  filled  cheese  can  be 
made  for  four  or  five  cents  a  pound.  It  is  not 
easily  detected  by  ordinary  sampling  when 
fresh;  but  it  has  little  flavor  or  aroma,  and  its 
quality  is  short-lived.  The  exportation  of  con- 
siderable quantities  of  this  cheese  under  fraudu- 
lent names  has  unfavorably  affected  the  export 
cheese  trade  of  the  United  States.  Several  of 
the  daii7  States  have  prohibited  its  manufac- 
ture, and  others  have  enacted  laws  requiring  its 
proper  labeling. 

The  general  reputation  of  American  cheese  at 
home  and  abroad  has  also  suffered  from  the 
extent  of  the  manufacture  of  skim  cheese,  or 
half-skims.  While  these  are  regarded  as  legiti- 
mate products,  and,  if  well  mad^  are  highly 
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'nutritious,  they  should  always  be  plainly  marked 
and  sold  for  exactly  what  they  are.  Unlike  the 
ripe  and  finely  flavored  Farmesan  cheese,  which 
is  made  from  skim  milk,  the  American  skims  are 
generally  flat  in  flaTor,  hard,  and  homy.  Sevwal 
of  the  didiy  States,  notably  New  York  and  Wis- 
consin, have  passed  laws  authorising  the  use  of 
State  brands  on  cheese  made  from  whole  nulk, 
ffuaranteeing  the  quality  *  of  the  cheese  so 
branded.  Canada  has  prohibited  by  law  the 
manufacture  of  either  skim-milk  or  filled  cheese^ 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  cheese-producing  coun- 
tries, exporting  about  200,000,000  pounds  a 
year. 

The  cheese  productioa  of  the  United  States 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  was  idxmt 
100,000,000  pounds  a  year  and  at  its  close  abont 
300,000,000  pounds,  fnnn  30,000,000  to  60,000,- 
000  pounds  being  exported.  The  total  production 
in  1910  was  320,630,000  pounds.  New  York  and 
Wisconsin  are  the  two  principal  cheese-making 
States,  the  former  making  about  60  per  cent 
more  than  the  latter,  and  both  together  produc- 
ing three-fourths  of  the  entire  output  of  the 
conntry.  Farm-made  cheese  has  been  almost  en< 
tirely  superseded  1^  factory  cheese.  ( See  Chkbsx 
FacTOSt.)  From  30,000,000  to  40,000,000  pounds 
of  cheese  are  annually  imported  into  the  IJnited 
States,  nearly  one-half  coming  frran  Italy  {Pn- 
mesan  and  Gorgonzola),  and  30  per  cent  fron 
Switzerland  (S^weitzer). 

Pood  Value.  In  proportion  to  its  bulk,  cheese 
is  a  highly  nutritive  food,  both  as  regards 
tissue-forming  material  (protein)  and  as  a 
source  of  energy  ( fuel  value ) .  The  few  digestion 
experiments  which  have  beoi  made  with  cheese 
inaieate  that  the  protein  and  fat  in  it  are  quite 
th<Hroai|^ly  digested.  Well-ripraed  cheese  is 
more  toOTOugb^  digested  than  green  cheese.  As 
r^ards  ease  of  digestion,  it  appears  that  fat 
cheese,  thoroughly  ripe  cheese,  or  that  which  is 
porous,  is  more  quickly  digested  than  other 
sorts.  The  distress  which  some  persons  experi- 
ence after  eating  cheese  may  be  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes,-  such  as  overindulgence,  especial^  si 
the  Old  of  a  hearty  meal,  eating  a  concentrated 
food  without  proper  dilution  with  other  tooAa, 
or  insufficient  mastieation.  There  are  undoubt- 
edly some  persons  who  cannot  eat  cheese, 
owing  to  some  pereooal  idiosyncrasy  not  easily 
explained,  just  as  there  are  those  who  canned 
eat  strawberries  or  some  other  food.  In  general, 
it  may  l>e  said  that  cheese  thoroughly  deserves 
the  reputation  of  being  a  nutritions  and  whole- 
some food  whieh  it  has  had  for  centuries. 
Cheese  is  eaten  alon^  or  combined  with  other 
food  materialB.  The  more  highly  fiavored  kinds 
are  most  commonly  served  at  dessert  and  eaten 
in  small  quantities,  while  the  mild  sorts  often 
replace  to  a  considerable  extent  meat  or  other 
animal  food  and  constitute  an  important  part  of 
the  meal.  Occasionally  cheese  causes  a  severe, 
or  even  fatal,  illness.  This  is  due  to  the  growth 
of  peculiar  microBrganisms  and  the  conse- 
quent production  of  poisonous  substancea  called 
"ptomaines."  But  these  are  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  cheese  and  are  likely  to  occur  in  many 
other  highly  nitrogenous  foods. 

For  bean  cheese,  or  hean  curd,  see  SoT 
Bean.   

CHEESE  CEKENT.   See  CracEirr. 

CHEESE  FACTOBT.  A  place  where  cheese 
is  made  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  first  cheese 
factory  in  the  United  States  was  established  at 
Some.  N.       in  18S1.  by  Hr.  Jesse  WilUiuns,  a 
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farmer  and  skillful  cheese  maker.  The  idea  of 
bringing  bother  the  milk  from  several  neigh- 
boring farms,  to  be  made  into  cheese  by  a  skill- 
ful operator,  has  spread  extensively  throughout 
the  4uiry  States  and  has  beoi  adopted  abroad. 
In  1800  the  number  of  cheese  factories  in  tbe 
United  States  had  reached  over  1000,  and  since 
that  time  this  cooperative,  or  factory,  system 
has  practically  superseded  the  making  of  oheese 
on  farms.  There  are  now  said  to  be  over  3600 
factories  in  the  United  States.  The  advantages 
of  the  system  are  diminished  cost  of  production, 
a  more  uniform  and  superior  quality  of  cheese, 
a  higher  and  more  regular  price,  and  a  great  re- 
duction of  labor  at  the  farm.  Oheese  factories 
are  cperated  on  two  plans — rizi^  the  stock  com* 
pany  or  eoOperatiTe  system,  under  which  the 
farmers  own  and  manage  the  factory,  through 
proper  officers;  and  the  proprietary  plan,  in 
which  an  individual  owns  and  operates  the 
factory,  msking  cheese  for  the  patrons  for  a 
certain  price,  which  in  New  York  State  is 
usually  one  dollar  per  hundredweight.  The  milk 
is  hauled  to  the  Mctory  daily  by  the  patrons, 
the  distance  being  in  many  instances  several 
miles.  Payment  for  the  milk  is  usually  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  weight,  account  being  taken 
of  the  amount  of  milk  required  to  make  a  pound 
of  cheese.  The  demonsti^tion  thatithe  fat  con- 
tent is  a  reliable  index  to  the  cheese-producing 
value  of  milk  has  led  some  progressive  factories 
to  ad(^t  this  liasis,  which  is  carried  out  as  at 
creameries  (q.v,).  There  is  a  wide  difference 
in  the  rise  of  dieese  factories.  6<ane  make  only 
6  or  0  cheeses  a  day,  while  others  make  over  20 
in  the  iieight  of  the  season.  An  average^ized 
factory  produces  from  8  to  10  cheeses  a  day, 
requiring  the  milk  of  about  300  cows.  The  kind 
made  is  almoetexclusivdy  Cheddar  cheese. 

CHEESE  INSECTS.  Insects  affecting  cheese 
are  as  follows :  Cheete  hopper,  or  oKeeae  skipper, 
the  larva  of  Piophila  oaaei,  a  small,  black, 
shining,  two-winged  fly,  which  lays  its  ^gs  on 
cheesy  smoked  nam,  and  chipped  beef.  The 
white,  slender  eggs  hateh  in  24  to  36  hours,  and 
the  cylindrical,  white,  ti^iering  larva  feeds 
voraciously  upon  the  cheese,  ham,  or  beef,  com- 
pleting its  growth  in  from  seven  to  eight  days, 
and  remaining  in  the  pupal  cmidition  10  days 
longer.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the  larva  will  bring  the  two  ends  of  the  body 
together  and  sudc^ly  release  them,  like  a 

Sring,  jumping  in  ttiis  way  for  3  or  4  inches, 
the  tlnited  States  this  insect  pl^  a  more 
important  rAle  as  an  enemy  of  smf«ed  ham  tiian 
of  cheese.   It  seems  to  prefer  the  outer,  tetty 

Eortions.  The  substances  attacked  should  be 
ept  in  scrupulously  clean,  well-aired  rooms; 
the  windows  should  be  screened  through  the 
summer,  and  all  shelf  cracks  should  be  occa- 
sionally washed  out  with  a  kerosene  emulsion. 
Oheeeemite,  a  minute,  whitish,  gregarious  mite 
(Tyroglyphue  «tro)  of  a  genus  destructive  to 
flour,  su^,  ete.,  which  feeds  upon  cheese,  leav- 
ing a  brown,  powdery  mass  of  shed  drins  where 
it  has  worked.  Cleanliness  in  the  place  where 
cheese  is  kept  is  the  best  preventive. 

OHEESE  KAEZNO.  The  making  of  Ched- 
dar cheese,  which  is  the  common  cheese  made  in 
the  United  Stetes  and  Canada,  and  also  exten- 
sively in  England,  may  be  taken  as  illustrating 
the  general  principles  upon  which  the  process 
depends.  The  milk  used  should  l>e  free  from 
taint  or  smell,  and  of  good  qoalify  as  regards 
em^positimi.  While  the  casem  of  the  milk  is 
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the  part  whioh  is  curdled  and  gives  the  body  to 
the  cheese,  the  fat  is  an  important  constituent 
of  the  finished  product,  and  it  has  been  conclu- 
sively shown  tnat  the  cheese-producing  power 
of  milk  is  measured  by  its  percentage  of  fat. 
Hence  the  fat  content  of  milk  indicates  its 
value  for  both  cheese  and  butter  making.  The 
casein  in  milk  exists  in  a  state  of  semisolution, 
from  which  it  is  separated  or  curdled  by  acids, 
as  in  the  ease  of  sour  milk,  or  by  ramet  extract 
prepared  from  the  stomachs  of  young  mammals. 
The  latter  is  most  commonly  used  in  making 
Cheddar  cheese.  Pepsin,  which  is  the  active 
agent  of  rennet,  may  be  ueed  equally  well.  The 
fresh  milk  is  first  ripened  to  the  proper  d^^ree — 
i.e.,  a  certain  amount  of  lactic  acid  is  developed 
in  it  by  keeping  it  for  a  short  time  at  about 
86'  F.  The  acidity  accelerates  the  action  (rf 
the  rennet.  When  the  milk  is  sufficiently  rip^ 
the  rennet  is  added  in  diluted  form  and  stirred 
in,  the  milk  being  held  at  from  82"  to  86*  F. 
Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  are  required  to  carry  the 
curdling  to  the  proper  stage,  after  which  the 
curd  is  cut  into  small  pieces  with  gangs  of  steel 
knives,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  contraction  of 
the  eiurd  and  the  expulsion  of  the  whey.  The 
mass  is  then  stirred  gently  for  about  five  minutes, 
and  subsequently  heated  to  about  98**  or  100", 
the  result  heing  the  formation  of  more  acid  and 
ft  further  shrinkage  of  the  enrd.  The  object  in 
these  operations  is  to  s^arate  the  whey  from 
the  curd  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  fat. 
Meet  of  the  fat  is  inclosed  in  the  curd  mechani- 
cally, but  some  little  goes  into  the  whey,  the 
amount  depending  upon  the  skill  of  the  operator. 
When  the  curd  has  assumed  the  prof^r  con- 
si8ten(7  (usualty  judged  by  its  stringing  out  in 
little  ttireads  when  touched  with  a  htn  inm), 
the  whey  is  drawn  off  and  the  curd  is  allowed  to 
mat  together  into  a  solid  inass.  This  is  cut  up 
into  blocks,  which  are  turned  so  as  to  maintain 
a  uniform  heat  throughout.  The  devel<^ment 
of  acid,  which  continues,  changes  the  character 
of  the  curd,  and  when  the  hot-iron  test  shows 
threads  2  or  3  inches  long,  the  curd  is  ground, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  cut,  and  salted,  the 
salt  hardening  the  curd  and  checking  the  further 
derelc^ment  of  acid.  It  is  then  pressed  to  bring 
it  into  suitable  form  and  remore  any  surplns 
vriiey.  After  this  it  is  rlpoied  in  cool  rooms  or 
oetlars.  This  is  an  important  part  of  the  process 
and  has  much  to  do  with  determining  the  general 
quality  and  character  of  the  cheese.  In  it  the 
casein  is  peptonized  and  changed  to  forms  which 
are  digestible,  and  the  characteristic  flavors 
are  developed.  If  the  temperature  of  the  curing 
room  is  too  high,  the  cheese  ripens  rapidly,  but 
gets  off  Hvror  and  even  spoils;  and  if  the  air 
IS  too  UH^st,  tile  cheese  molds.  Low  tenqiera- 
to^  uid  slow  curii^  are  much  the  safest 
methods,  from  45*  to  60*  F.  being  recommended, 
and  even  a  freezing  temperature  is  employed 
with  success.  Cold-cured  cheese  is  smooth  and 
mild,  and  there  is  lees  shrinksge  in  curing  due 
to  water  evaporation.  To  avoid  the  utter, 
cheeses  are  often  coated  with  paraffin. 

The  losses  in  cheese  making  occur  in  the  whey 
and  in  drippings  from  the  cheese  press.  The 
albumin,  a  milk  constitnoit  similar  to  casein, 
is  not  coagulated  by  the  rennet  and  passes  inta 
the  whnr.  This  is  true  also  of  the  milk  sugar, 
only  a  little  being  carried  into  the  curd.  The 
fat  of  the  milk  is  quite  largely  (all  but  S  or  10 
per  cent)  recovered  in  the  cheese  in  careful 
making.   The  amount  of  cheese  that  can  be 
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made  from  100  pounds  of  milk  depends  upon 
(1)  the  skill  of  the  maker,  (2)  the  amount  of 
water  left  in  the  cheese,  and  (3)  the  composition 
of  the  milk.  As  mentioned  above,  the  richer  the 
milk  is  in  fat,  tlie  greater  the  amount  of  cheese 
that  can  be  made  from  it  under  skillful  handling. 
In  recent  years  successful  ezperimente  have 
been  made  in  making  Cheddar  cheese  from 
pasteurized  milk  to  which  hydroohlOTic  acid  is 
added.  This  gives  a  more  uniform  product,  ro- 
moves  the  difficulty  frtmi  tainted  milk,  utd 
places  the  process  under  better  controL 

In  the  manufacture  of  other  kinds  of  cheese 
than  Cheddar  the  details  of  the  process  are 
modified  somewhat,  or  different  kinds  of  milk 
are  used,  or  the  ripening  process  is  different. 
In  the  case  of  a  number  of  kinds  special  fer- 
ments are  introduced  into  the  curd  to  bring 
about  desired  characteristics  and  flavors.  This 
is  tine  of  Roquefwt  cheese,  which  was  originally 
made  fnan  sneep'a  milk,  hut  in  which  some  cow's 
milk  is  now  often  used.  A  nHdd  cultivated  tqxm 
bread  is  mixed  with  the  curd,  and  this  gradually 
permeates  the  whole  mass,  giving  it  a  mottled 
bluish  color  and  imparting  a  characteristic 
flavor.  The  characteristics  of  Limbuiger  are 
also  due  to  specific  fermentations  induced  dur- 
ing ripening,  which  result  in  a  putrefactive 
odor.  This  cheese  is  made  from  sweet  milk,  the 
curd  being  formed  into  eakes  about  6  inches 
square  and  2  inches  thick,  and  not  pressed. 
Tne  main  cause  of  the  putrefactive  fermentation 
during  ripening  is  the  extremely  moist  ccmdition 
in  which  it  is  kept.  Successful  experiments  in 
making  Camembert  cheese  have  been  conducted 
at  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station,  which 
have  shown  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  fermenta- 
tion. SehreitBer  cheese  is  made  from  perfectly 
fresh,  sweet  milk — i.e.,  without  ripening — and  is 
of  waxy  texture,  with  large  "eyes"  or  holes 
distiibuted  evenly  through  it.  The  curing 
covers  two  stages  and  is  carried  on  in  two 
cellars  to  secure  the  proper  conditions.  It 
requires  a  number  of  months,  a  fine  Swiss 
cheese  being  at  least  8  or  10  months  <dd  before 
it  is  eaten. 

The  spherical  dark-red  Edam  cheese  is  made 
quite  similarly  to  Cheddar  cheese,  the  curd  being 
placed  in  molds  to  give  it  its  form  It  ie  some- 
times made  of  partiy  skimmed  ndlk.  The  curing 
process  is  practically  the  same  as  for  Cheddar 
cheese,  being  continued  for  at  least  8  or  10 
months.  The  color  is  due  to  tiie'  i^pplieation  of 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  carmine  when  the  cheese 
is  ready  for  market. 

The  rich  Stilton  cheese  of  England,  which  is 
very  highly  esteemed,  is  made  of  milk  to  which 
a;eam  is  added,  and  is  ripened  for  tiro  years. 
This  ripening  is  sometimes  assisted  by  mixing 
some  old  grated  cheese  with  the  curd.  The 
Italian  Parmesan  cheese  is  made  from  skimmed 
or  partly  skimmed  milk,  much  like  Cheddar - 
cheese,  but  is  ripened  for  a  much  longer  time. 
It  is  very  hard  and  keeps  almost  indefinitely. 
Brie  is  a  rennet  cheese  made  in  France  for 
several  centuries,  using  oow*s  milk  to  which  a 
coloring  matter  is  added.  The  familiar  cottage 
cheese,  Dutch  cheesy  or  smierkfise,  is  made  of 
sour  milk,  no  roonet  bebig  used,  and  is  eaten 
while  fredi.  Fart  skim  milk  is  often  used,  or 
a  little  cream  or  butter  may  be  added  to  the 
curd.  The  American  Neuch&tel,  which  comes  in 
Utile  cakes  wrapped  in  tinfoil,  is  likewise  a  soft, 
unripened  cheese,  to  be  eaten  while  fresh,  but  is 
made  from  sweet  milk  with  the  addition  of 
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rennet.  Buttermilk  cheese,  a  new  product  de- 
vised by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  is 
made  by  heating  slightly  acid  buttermilk  at 
130°-140",  when  the  curd  separates  out.  It  is 
a  soft  cheese  and  keeps  only  a  few  days.  See 
also  Chkesb;  Cbeese  Factobt. 

Bibliography.  Decker,  Cheese  Making  (Co- 
lumbus, 1909) ;  Monrad,  A  B  Cin  Cheese  Making 
(Winnetka,  lU.,  1894) ;  Oliver.  MUk,  OheesCy  and 
Butter  (Lond<Mit  1894);  Long  and  Benson, 
■Cheese  and  Cheese  Making,  Butter  and  Milk 
(London,  1896);  Sheldon,  British  Dairying 
(London,  1896) ;  Newetl,  Handbook  on  Cheese 
Making  (Grand  Rapids,  1889) ;  Wing,  Milk  and 
its  Products  (New  York,  1897)  ;  Eugling,  Hand- 
huch  fUr  die  praktische  Kaserei  (Leipzig,  1901) ; 
BigauXf  Laiterie,  beurre  et  fabrioation  des 
fromagea  (Paris,  1901) ;  AlTord,  "Cheese  Sfak- 
ing  on  the  Farm"  in  United  States  Departmeitt  of 
Agrioultwey  Farmer^  Bulletin  166  (1903);  B. 
Lez^,  PrSparation  et  maturation  des  caiU^s  de 
fromagerie  (Paris,  1906);  Doan  and  Lawson, 
"Varieties  of  Cheese:  Description  and  Analyses" 
in  United  States  Depm^ment  of  Agrioulture, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Bulletin  No.  iJ^. 

CHEESE  BBirNBT.    See  Bedstbaw. 

OHBETAf  che'tft,  CHITA  (Hind.  tMa,  tram 
Skt.  eiira,  spotted),  or  Huntinq  Lbopakd.  A 
large  tropical  cat  {Cyneelurus  hibatua).  It 
forms  an  aberrant  genus  of  the  Felidn,  differ- 
ing  from  Pelis  prominently  by  its  greater  com- 
parative length  and  slendemess  of  limb,  which 
enables  it  to  run  for  a  short  distance  with  the 
greatest  speed,  probably,  of  any  of  the  larger 
mammals,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  its  clawa 
are  short,  blunt,  and  almost  nonretractile.  It 
therefore  pursues  its  prey  by  chase  rather  than 
by  stealth,  and  to  these  doglike  characteriatics 
adds  a  docility  unusual  among  cats.  It  is  about 
the  length  of  the  leopard,  but  stands  much 
higher;  in  color  it  varies  from  tawny  to  bright 
nifoua,  lighter  underneath,  marked  everywhere 
except  on  the  throat  with  small,  solid  spots  of 
black,  which  are  neither  rosettes  nor  arranged 
in  lines;  the  length  of  the  crisp,  erectile  hair 
("hackles")  on  the  neck  and  shoulders  is  an- 
otiier  feature.  See  Plate  of  Wiu>  Cats,  under 
Cat. 

The  cheeta  is  distributed  over  nearly  all 
Africa,  but  commonly  only  in  the  equatorial 

{'angles  and  thence  sparingly  eastward  to  India, 
t  is  in  southern  India  that  it  is  best  known, 
because  there  it  is  kept  tame  and  trained  by 
many  wealthy  natives  for  the  chase  of  black 
buck,  etc.  The  methods  of  training  are  de- 
scribed by  J.  L.  Kipling  {Beast  and  Man  m 
India,  London,  1891)  and  result  often  in  pro- 
ducing a  harmless  household  pet.  When  talc  en 
hunting,  it  is  driven  in  a  cart,  leashed  and 
hooded,  BO  that  the  sport  resembles  falconry. 
As  soon  as  the  game  is  sighted,  the  attendant 
removes  the  hood,  the  cheeta,  quivering  with 
excitement,  understanding  perfectly  the  meaning 
of  the  movement;  and  then  the  freed  animal, 
after  a  glance  to  find  its  pr^,  rushes  forward, 
overtakes  and  drags  it  down;  it  will,  however, 
use  catlike  steald  should  circumstances  sug- 
gest. The  game  is  never  brought  back,  but  held 
by  the  cheeta,  which  must  be  found  quickly 
and  captured — an  operation  requiring  skill,  for 
its  native  ferocity  has  been  aroused.  Having 
been  rewarded  with  a  draft  of  blood,  it  is  re- 
hooded  and  confined.  The  sport  (to  which  the 
caracal  has  occasionally  been  trained  for  the 
chase  of  birds)   is  of  very  ancient  date,  as 


appears  from  its  depiction  on  early  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  monuments.  It  was  introduced 
into  Europe  by  returning  Crusaders  in  the 
fourteenth  century  and  fiourished  for  two  cen- 
turies in  Italy  and  France.  For  particulars, 
consult  article  by  J.  E.  Harting  in  the  Field 
(London,  Dec.  26,  1885).  For  general  descrip- 
tion, see  Royal  Natural  Bistory,  vol.  1  (London, 
1894) ;  for  wild  habits  in  Africa,  Dnimmond, 
Large  Game  .  .  .  of  Southern  Africa  (London, 
1875 ) ;  for  habits  and  sport  in  India,  Stanford, 
Fauna  of  British  India  [mammals]  (London, 
1888-91 ) ;  Baker,  Wild  Beasts  and  their  Ways 
(New  York,  1890)  ;  Sanderson,  Wild  Beasts  of 
India  (London,  1893).  Facts  and  illustrations 
relating  to  its  use  in  sport  in  the  Middle  Ages 
may  be  found  in  La  Croix,  Mceurs  et  usages  des 
moyen  Ages  (0th  ed.,  Paris,  1878). 

CHEETAI.,  efae'tfll,  or  CHITAIi  (Hind. 
lAtal,  from  Skt.  eifra  spotted).  The  axis 
deer. 

CHEETHAH,  chitfam,  Hxnbt  (1827-99). 
An  English  clergyman  and  religious  author.  He 
was  bom  at  Nottingham,  studied  at  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,'  and  in  1856  was  settled  as 
curate  of  Saffron  Walden,  Essex.  He  held  the 
vicarage  of  Quamdon,  Dert^hire,  from  1868  to 
1870  and  was  oonseerated  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone 
in  the  latter  year.  In  1882  he  resigned  to  be- 
come vicar  of  Rotherham,  Yorkshire.  His  most 
important  publications  are  One  Hundred  Temts 
of  Irish  Church  Missions  and  a  volume  of 
Sermons. 

CHEETHAK,  SAinncL  (1827-1908).  An 
English  divine  and  theologian  of  the  Established 
church,  archdeacon  and  canon  of  Rochester. 
He  was  bom  at  Bambleton,  educated  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  fellow  there  in 
1850  and  assistant  tutor  in  1863-58.  FrWn 
1863  to  1882  he  Was  professor  of  pastoral 
theology  at  King's  CoH^e,  and  from  1879  to 
1882  archdeacon  of  Southwark.  He  was  an 
editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities 
(1875-80)  and  published:  A  History  of  the 
Christian  Church  during  the  First  8ia  Centuries 
(1894);  The  Mysteries,  Pagan  and  Christian 
(1807)  i  Mediaval  Church  History  (1809) ;  His- 
torjf  of  the  Christian  Church  since  the  ReformiP- 
tion  (London,  1008). 

CHEB'VEB,  EZEEIEL  (1615-1708).  An 
American  educator.  He  was  born  in  London, 
but  came  to  New  En^and  in  1637  and  assisted 
(1638)  in  founding  New  Haven,  where  he  be- 
came prominent  as  a  deacon,  a  minister,  and 
especially  as  a  teacher.  He  also  taught  in 
Ipswich  (1660-60)  and  in  Charlestown  and  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  for  38  years. 
He  prepared  the  Accidence,  a  Short  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Latin  Toi^ue,  which  was  used 
as  a  textbook  for  a  hundred  years.  Conduit 
Gould,  EiBehieit  Ohem>er,  Schoolmaster  (Boston, 
1905).   

CHEEVEB,  Odobok  Babbeix  (1807-90).  An 
American  Congregational  clei^man.  He  was 
born  in  Hallowell,  Me.,  and  gnuiuated  at  Bow- 
doin  Coll^  in  1825  and  at  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1830.  Two  years  later 
he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  a  Coi^^^tional 
church  in  Salem,  Mass.  The  Unitarian  contro- 
versy attracted  his  attention,  and  he  was  an 
earnest  defender  of  the  orthodox  system.  Tem- 
perance also  became  a  leading  idea,  and  in  1835 
he  published  in  a  Salem  newspaper  "Deacon 
Giles's  Distillery,"  a  bitterly  satirical  allegory 
which  had  a  wonderful  popularity.   The*  author 
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waa  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  a  month  for 
libel.  He  then  traveled  for  some  time  in  Ennme 
and,  on  his  return  in  1839,  became  pastor  of  the 
Alien  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York. 
He  resigned  in  1844,  and  from  1846  until  his 
retirement  ia  1867  was  pastor  of  the  church  of 
the  Paritans,  New  Yortc  Duruw  the  fleroe  de- 
bate that  preceded  the  Civil  War  he  was  an 
active  and  uncompromising  antislavery  advocate. 
At  an  early  age  he  began  to  contribate  to  the 
North  American  Review  and  later  wrote  much 
for  the  Independent  and  the  BibHotheca  Bacra. 
Among  his  published  works  are:  Studies  m 
Poetry  (1830);  Lectures  on  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  (1843) ;  The  True  Bistory  of  Deacon 
Gile^a  Distillery  (1844) ;  Wanderings  of  a  Pil- 
grim (1848)  J  Journal  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plym- 
outh m  16t0  (1848);  God  Agaitut  Blawry 
(1857);  Faith,  Doubt,  and  Bvidmee  (1881). 
CHEJOO.   See  CHinr. 

CHEHATJS,  ch6-h&nis  (Salishan  StsEilis, 
sand).  A  river  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State  of  Washington.  It  rises  in  Lewis  County, 
flows  through  Chehalis  County,  and  empties  into 
Gray's  har^r  after  a  course  of  about  126  miles. 
The  stream  is  navigable  some  distance  for  light 
steamboats. 

OHEXBAHTKng,  kl-rftn'tiilis.  See  Wazj^ 
nowEB. 

CHEZBOI.EFIS,  kt-ritF^pIs  (Neo-Iat.,  from 
Gk.  x'^t  cheir,  hand  +  Xex^t,  lepis,  scale).  The 
earliest-known  ray-finned  flsh,  found  in  the 
Devonian  rocks  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
The  body  was  slender,  about  20  inches  in  len^h, 
and  was  covered  by  the  regular  rhomboidal 
guioid  scales,  which  in  this  genus  were  very 
HuiUl  and  re^wced  on  thdr  inner  surfaces  by 
vertical  ridges.  The  skull  had  almost  the  nor- 
mal development  of  external  bones,  and  the 
jaws  were  strong  and  well  provided  with  teeth. 
The  fins,  which  had  very  finely  divided  rays, 
consisted  of  a  pair  of  pectoral,  a  pair  of  pelvic, 
and  an  anal  and  dorsal  fin,  and  the  tail  waa 
heterocercaL  Cheirolepis  is  a  member  of  a 
heterogeneous  family  of  fishes,  tiie  FalMDiaei< 
dm.   See  Stpboipn;  Pal^nibcub. 

CHBiaOKAHOT.   See  CHiBOiCAnor. 

CHEIBOTBEBIUK,  kl'rMhe'rI-am  (Neo- 
Lat.,  fran  Gk.  x'^>  cheir,  hand  +  9riplop,  th^ 
rion,  dim.  of  0^,  tMr,  beast).  The  name  given 
fay  Dr.  Kaup  to  the  animal  which  produced  the 
peculiar  handlike  impressions  on  the  Triassic 
rocks  of  this  coimtry  and  Germany.  The  re- 
mains of  the  animal  having  been  found  and  its 
structure  made  out,  this  name  has  given  place  to 
the  more  eharacteristie  one  of  Labyrinthodon. 
See  Stboootphalia. 

CHEKE,  chA,  Sm  John  ( 1614-57 ) .  An  Eng- 
lish scholar,  one  of  the  revivers  of  classical 
learning  in  England  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  born  at  Cambridge,  and  became 
a  fellow  of  St.  John's  Coll^  in  1529.  He  de- 
voted himself  assiduoufjy  to  Latin  and  Greek, 

{tarticularly  the  latter  language,  then  much  neg- 
ected  in  England.  When  the  regins  professor- 
ship of  Greek  was  founded  in  Cambridge  by 
KJng  Henry  VIII,  Cheke  was  appointed  to  the 
chair.  In  1544  he  became  tutor  to  Prince 
Edward  (afterward  Edward  VI).  He  became 
a  member  of  Parliament  in  1547,  and  again  in 
1552-53,  provost  of  King's  College  in  1548,  and 
was  knighted  in  1561, 

When  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  Cheke,  who 
was  ft  Protestant  and  had  been  Secretary  of 
State  for  Lady  Jane  6r^,  was  stripped  of  all 


his  possessions  and  imprisoned.  Later  he  was 
released  and  wait  to  the  Continent.  In  1656 
he  was  seized  in  Belgium  by  the  agents  of 
Philip  II  of  Spain  and  brought  back  to  England. 
Being  now  compelled  to  choose  between  the  stake 
and  the  Catholic  reli^on,  he  accepted  the  latter. 
Of  his  numerous  writings  the  moat  remarkable 
is  his  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Bt.  MatthmOf 
cd,  1^  Goodwin  (1843).  He  lectured  on  Demos- 
thenes and  wrote  De  Pronuntiatione  Oraeoa  Lin- 
gvo (1556);  through  this  work  he  introduced 
into  England  a  new  method  of  pronouncing 
Greek,  Consult  Strype,  Life  of  Cheke  (Oxfori^ 
1821). 

CHEEH  (chSE)  LANGUAGE  Ain>  UT- 
ERATDEE.    See  Czcca  LaneUAOK;  Czech 

LlTERATUHE. 

GHEKHOVf  ehfi'kof,  Amoir  Patlovitoh 
(1860-1904).  A  famous  Russian  writer  of  the 
younger  school,  which  includes  Gorky,  Andreev, 
and  Artsybashev,  He  was  born  at  Taganrog 
(southern  Russia),  and  although  his  parent 
were  uneducated  themselves — they  were  both  lib- 
erated serfs — he  himself  received  a  good  educa- 
tion. In  1884  he  completed  the  medical  course  at 
Moscow  University,  but  soon  he  decided  to  fol- 
low a  literary  career.  His  early  work,  dating 
from  1879,  consisted  chiefly  of  humorous  sketches 
appearing  in  tiie  more  popular  periodicals  under 
the  pseudonym  "Chekhonte."  Encoun^ed  by 
the  sugg&tion  that  he  was  capable  of  worthier 
things,  Chekhov  approached  his  work  more 
seriously,  and  soon  he  was  hailed  by  literary 
critics  as  the  greatest  figure  in  Russian  litera- 
ture since  the  days  of  Turgenev — a  distinction 
which  in  a  measure  is  still  hie.  Chekhov  died 
of  tnberenloeis  at  44,  but  into  his  short  life  he 
crowded  the  writing  of  over  150  short  stories, 
a  number  of  plays,  and  at  least  one  full  novel. 
So  popular  did  he  become  in  Russia  that  it  was 
no  uncommon  thii^^  for  a  collection  of  his  works 
to  sell  from  10  to  14  editions  in  a  comparatively 
short  time. 

Most  of  his  writinn  have  been  translated  into 
German  or  French.  In  English  on^  the  follow- 
ing are  available:  "Philosophy  at  H<mie"  {Short 
Btories,  October,  1891) ;  "Sorrow"  and  "The  Biter 
Bit"  {Temple  Bar,  May,  1897) ;  "In  Exile"  {Fort- 
nightly Review,  September,  1903 ) ;  "Street  Scene 
in  Russia"  {Canadian  Magazine,  April,  1905); 
"Sleepy-Eye"  {Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  June, 
1906) ;  "Darling"  (Fortnightly  Review,  Septem- 
ber, 1906);  "Terrible  Night"  (Current  Litera- 
ture, January,  1907) ;  and  "Bad  Conduct"  (JTeto 
England  Magazine,  January,  1909),  There  are 
also  in  En^iah  two  collections  of  Chekhov's  tales 
—The  Black  Monk  and  Other  Btories  { 1903)  and 
The  Kiss  and  Other  Btoriea  (1908).  His  plays 
accessible  in  English  are:  The  Sea  Gull  (1905) ; 
"The  Cherry  Garden"  {Tale  Courant,  1908); 
The  Bioan  Bong  (1912);  and  "Uncle  Vanya" 
and  "Ivanhoff"  (in  Plays  by  Anton  Tchekhoff, 
1912). 

Chekhov's  distinguishing  characteristics  are 
extreme  compression,  strict  realism  and  objec- 
tivism, complete  aloofn^  an  unusual  mastery 
of  words,  and  a  delicate  sense  of  humor.  He 
has  been  sometimes  called  a  pessimist;  but  in 
view  of  bis  charming  comedies,  especially  The 
Cherry  Garden  (his  last  and  most  inspiring 
play),  this  charge  can  hardly  be  sustained.  He 
represents  petty  and  aimless  characters  with  the 
same  intent  that  he  depicts  hypocrites  and 
frauds.  As  a  true  realist,  he  could  not  avmd 
them. 
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CEE-KIAKOj  chelci-aiig'  (ChineBe,  crooked 
river).  A  maritime  and  eastern  province  of 
China,  bounded  by  the  Province  of  Eiang-su  on 
the  north,  the  I^icific  on  the  east,  Fu-kien  on 
the  atnith,  and  Kiong-sl  and  An-hirei  on  tiie 
west.  The  Chnsan  Archipelago  Is  also  a  part 
of  the  province.  It  ie  tiie  smallest  of  the  prov- 
incea  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  fertile  parts 
of  the  Empire,  36,680  square  miles  in  area. 
Drained  by  14  large  rivers  (and  the  Yang-tze- 
kiang  once  had  a  mouth  here)  and  many  smaller 
streams,  it  produces  abundantly  tea,  rice,  cotton, 
silk,  wheat,  indigo,  and  other  crops,  while  the 
foreat  and  fruit  trees  comprise  every  q>eciea 
known  in  extern  China,  so  that  the  pe<9le 
have  little  need  to  import  materials  for  food 
or  elottiing.  Its  capital  is  Hangchow,  the  centre 
of  the  silk  district,  and  on  the  line  of  China's 
partly  c<»npleted  railway  system.  Ningpo  is 
the  chief  seaport.  Other  important  cities  are 
Wenchow,  a  treaty  port  in  the  south,  and  Hu- 
chou,  on  the  south  shore  of  T'ai-hu  Lake,  in 
the  north.  In  1890  Italy  attempted  to  gain 
part  of  this  province,  but  failed.  Pop.  (est. 
in  1910).  17,000,000.  Next  to  Shantung  it  is 
the  most  douely  populated  province  of  the 
Republic. 

OHELAN,  sh^-lfin',  Lask.  A  serpentine  sheet 
of  water  in  Chelan  Co.,  Washingt<Hi,  situated 
amid  picturesque  mountain  and  glacier  scenery 
(Map:  Washington,  El).  It  is  over  40  miles 
long  and  from  2  to  3  miles  wide.  It  is  fed  by 
the  Stehekin  or  Pierce  River,  on  which  are  the 
famoufl  R^bow  Falls,  SOO  feet  hi^  S  miles 
above  the  mtranoe  to  tiie  lake.  The  lake  drains 
at  Chelan  Falls  into  the  Columbia  River. 
Stehekin,  Moore,  Loeeme,  Lakeside,  and  Chelan 
on  its  banks  are  summer  resorts.  Steamers  ply 
on  its  waters,  and  there  are  fine  angling  and 
shooting  in  the  district. 

OHHULBD,  ehe-l&r',  Hippolttv  AsdvA  Jeu* 
Bafhste  (1780-1861).  A  French  musician, 
bom  in  Paris.  He  studied  under  Fftfs  and  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory  under  Ooesec  and  Door- 
lea.  In  18II  he  won  the  Grand  Prix  do  R(nne 
and  became  in  Italy  a  pupil  of  Baini,  Zingarelll, 
and  Paisiello.  His  first  opera,  La  caaa  a  ven- 
tre (1816),  was  produced  in  Naples;  but  his 
second,  Macbeth  (book  hj  Rouget  de  Lisle),  was 
not  broui^t  out  till  1827.  Its  failure  discour- 
aged Chelard,  who  retired  to  Munich  and  re- 
wrote the  entire  work.  In  revised  form  it  met 
with  considerable  success,  and  its  composer  was 
i^ntointed  court  kapellmeister  at  Munich.  In 
1820  be  retamed  to  Paxls  and  opened  a  music 
store,  but  upon  its  destruction  In  the  revolution 
of  1^0  be  returned  to  Munich.  He  oonducted 
German  opera  in  London  (1832-^3),  and  in 
1836  was  called  to  Weimar  as  kapellmeister  of 
the  Grand  Duke.  His  successful  operas,  Der 
Student  (1831);  Mittemacht  (1831);  Die  Her- 
mannsscklacht  (1836),  his  best  work;  Der  8oh«i- 
ientotU  (1842),  and  Der  SeOcadett  (1844),  were 
all  produced  in  Germany.  He  died  in  Weimar. 
A  posthumous  opera,  L'Jiguila  romana,  was  pro- 
duced  in  1864  in  Milan. 

CHEUDONHTS,  k«l'I.dynI-08.  Benediotus 
(T-1521).  A  Benedictine  monk.  His  true  name 
was  Schwalbe  ('a  swallow*),  of  which  the  name 
by  which  he  is  better  known  is  a  Gneco-Latin 
punning  translation.  While  in  ^  abbey  of  St. 
Egidius,  ia  Nuremberg^  built  1^  the  Emperor 
Omrad  III  in  1140  ior  tiie  Scotch  Bmedleunes, 
he  wrot^  fai  1611,  the  Latin -verses  to  Albert 
Dflrer's  cartoons  on  "The  Apoealypsev"  the 
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"Passion  of  Christ,"  and  the  "Life  of  the  Vir^n 
Mary,"  besides  poems  on  his  monastery  and  its 
abbots.  His  love  of  learning  earned  him  the 
nickname  "Musophilus."  In  1S16  he  became 
abbot  of  the  Scotch  Benedictine  monastery  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  Vienna,  and  there  he  died, 
Sept.  8,  1521. 

OSELIUSj      Efill-TOS,     MA-rTMTTT*Tg  JoSBPH 

VON  (1794-1876).  A  German  physician,  bom  in 
Mannheim  and  educated  at  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  He  was  professor  of  surgery  in 
Heidelberg  frcon  1817  to  1864,  where  he  con- 
^buted  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the  sci- 
aiee.  His  works  include:  I7e&ar  die  Amputation 
im  FuMgelenk  (1846);  Ueber  das  Btaphyolm 
der  Eomhtmt  (1847);  ffondbtwA  der  Ckirurgie 
(8th  ed.,  1868) ;  Veber  die  HeOung  der  BUue»' 
8cheidenfi8tel»  durch  KouterieaUon  (1845); 
Zur  Lehre  oon  dm  Stap^Umm  de»  Auge9 
(1858). 

CHXLLEAJT,  shti'd-im.  The  designation  ap- 
plied by  French  ardueolc^sts  to  one  of  the 
oldest  epochs  of  man  in  Europe,  named  from 
Cbellea,  in  the  Department  of  Seine-et-Mame. 
The  climate  of  the  Cbellean  epoch  ma  warm 
and  humid,  and  the  flora  of  tiie  Seine  vall^ 
was  that  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  the 
fauna  characterized  by  the  hippc^otamus,  rhi- 
noceros, and  Elephaa  antiqwta.  The  fact  of 
man's  existence  there  rests  on  the  occurrence  in 
vast  numbers  of  the  leaf-ehaped,  chipped  flint 
implement  called  by  the  French  Chell^iui.  Con- 
sult Mortillet,  Le  pr^hietorique  (Paris,  1900). 
See  Paleolfthic  Pebiod, 

OEELLES,  ah«l,  Jsuf  db  (r-c.l270).  A 
French  architect  and  sculptor,  famous  for  hav- 
ing built  and  decorated  the  beautiful  portal  of 
the  soutii  transept  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  (be- 
gun in  1257),  with  its  sculptured  portal  and 
rose  window.  The  contemporary  chapels  of  the 
nave  are  also  probably  by  him,  and  he  may 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  building  of  the  original 
Louvre.  _____ 

OHBLmJUBKI,  dtfil-ndn'skd,  Jait  (1851' 
) .  A  Polish  genre  and  batUe  painter.  He 
was  bom  at  Brzostov,  Russian  Poland,  and 
studied  in  Warsaw  under  Eossaks  and  at  the 
Munich  Acaden^  under  Wagners,  Brandt,  and 
Franz  Adam.  The  years  1884-87  he  spent  in  the 
United  States.  Afier  that  he  passed  much  time 
in  London  and  in  Paris,  where  he  took  up  his 
residence.  His  early  works  are  principally  mili- 
tary and  hunting  subjects.  Attractive  and  Uvtij 
in  cocecution,  ui^  met  with  great  success. 
Am<mg  than  are:  "Stag  Hunt  in  the  Time  of 
LouieXV  (1876) ;  "Moming  in  the  Ukraine"; 
"Empress  of  Russia  on  a  fvz  Hunt"  (1888). 
These  were  followed  by  a  series  of  battle  pictures 
from  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  particularly  the 
deeds  of  the  Polish  l^on.  More  recent  works 
Ve  "The  Outskirts  of  Soissons.  1814"  (1907), 
"Reconnaissance  in  the  Mountains"  ( 1910 ) , 
"Pursuit  of  a  Oonrfer,  ISIS**  (1011). 

CHBLKSTOKD,  dibn^fera.  The  ooonly 
town  of  Essex,  England,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Chelmer  and  the  Cann,  30  miles  east-northeast 
of  London  (Map:  England,  G  5).  The  town 
contains  factories  for  making  agricultural  im- 
plements and  electric  appliances,  iron  foundries, 
breweries,  and  grain  mills.  Its  chief  trade  is  in 
agricultural  produce.  It  has  large  and  impor- 
tant com  and  cattle  markets.  Pop.,  1001, 16,672; 
1911,  18,008.  Caielmsford  belonged  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  from  Anglo-Saxon  tunes  to  1545.  It 
was  a  prosperous  town  under  the  Edwards. 
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GHKLUBFOBD.  A  town  In  Middlesex  Ca, 
Maot^  4  miles  southwest  of  Xxiwetl,  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  and  the  Boston 
and  Maine  railroads,  and  on  the  Merrimack  River 
(Map:  Massachusetts,  E  2).  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Middlesex  County  Training  School  and  con- 
tains Adams  Library,  Silver  Lalce,  and  a  number 
of  old  houses  of  historic  interest.  The  town  is 
in  an  anicultaral  and  fruit-ffrowing  region  and 
has  woolen  and  worsted  mius,  machine  shops, 
and  cotton-soonring  plants.  It  is  governed  oy 
a  board  of  three  seleetmai.  Fop.,  IBOO,  8984; 
191Q,  6010. 

CHELOHXA,  k£-iynI-&  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pL, 
fr<Mn  Gk.  xc^'V)  cheldni,  tortoise),  or  Testu- 
DINATA  {Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  irom  te$tudo,  tor- 
toise).   An  order  of  reptiles,  having  the  body 

Protected  above  and  below  by  btmy  expansions 
orming  shields  usnalfy  cov^ed  with  bon^ 
plates.  It  is  the  least  variable  of  the  reptilian 
group  and  comprises  the  turtles,  tortoises,  ter- 
rapins, carets,  etc.  See  Tobtoisi  and  Tuirnj^ 
under  which  heads  a  deseription  of  fossil  forms 
will  also  be  found. 

CHELSEA,  cheKs6  (AS.  Celohyp,  Chalkport, 
from  celo,  dialk  +  A^,  port).  Formerly  a 
suburban  village  of  London,  England,  on 
north  bank  of  the  Thames,  4%  miles  southwest 
of  St.  FanPs,  and  now  a  metropolitan  and  par- 
liamentary borough  of  Greater  London  (q.v.) 
(Blap:  London  and  Vicinity,  E  6).  From  the 
sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  a 
place  of  aristocratic  habitation  and  is  now  the 
chief  literary  and  artistic  residential  section  of 
London.  During  the  nineteenth  centutr  Geoige 
Eliot,  Roesetti,  Whistler,  and  Carlyle,  ''the 
of  Chelsea"  (whose  house  in  Cheyne  Row  is 
preserved  as  a  puUie  memorial  to  him),  were 
residents.  The  celebrated  Ranelagh  and  Cre- 
morne  Gardens  were  situated  here.  Bridges  con- 
nect  Chelsea  with  Batter  sea,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river.  Its  features  of  note  are  the  Chel- 
sea Honpital  (q.v.) ;  the  Royal  Asylmn  for  Sol- 
diers' Children;  military  barracks;  the  old 
church  of  St.  Luke's,  built  in  1307-27,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  metrc^litan  parish 
churches;  the  Sloane  Botanic  Gardens;  the 
Lcmdon  Water  Works  of  1772,  and  the  "Em- 
bankment," a  favorite  riverside  promenade. 
Chelsea  porcelain  has  been  famous  since  the 
eighteenth  century.  Pop.,  of  borough,  1891, 
72,0M;  1901,  73,856;  1911,  66,385.  Consult: 
Martin,  Old  Chel»ea  (London,  1888) ;  Beaver, 
Memorials  of  Old  Clielaea  (London,  1890) ; 
Davies,  Chelsea  Otd  Clwrah  (London,  1904). 

CHELSEA.  A  dty  in  Suffolk  Co.,  Mass.,  and 
a  suburb  of  Boston,  from  which  it  is  3  miles 
distant,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
(3^p:  Massachusetts,  E  3).  It  is  connected 
with  Cbarlestown  by  a  bridge  across  the  Mystic 
River,  and  with  Boston  by  ferry  and  steam  and 
electric  railroads.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings are  the  courthouse,  city  hall.  United  States 
naval  and  marine  hospitals,  Frost  Hospital, 
soldiers'  home,  public  library,  State  armory,  and 
Ye  Olde  Pratt  House.  The  city  contains  also 
Union  Park  and  publie  playgrounds,  and  a  sol- 
diers* mfmnment.  Ilioush  Chelsea  is  princi- 
pally a  residential  plaee,  It  has  manufactures  of 
rut£er  goods,  woolens,  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products,  shoes,  brass  goods,  wireless  apparatus, 
boxes,  litiiographs,  stoves  and  furnaces,  tiles, 
pottery,  etc.  The  city  owns  and  operates  its 
water  works.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
mayor,  elected  annually,  and  a  board  of  alder- 


men, one  elected  from  each  of  the  five  wards, 
and  four  at  large.  The  board  elects  the  city 
clerk,  treasurer,  solicitor,  auditor,  assessors, 
messenger,  clerk  of  committees,  and  ccnnmission- 
ers  of  sinking  fund,  and,  upon  nmnination  of  the 
executive,  ail  other  municipal  officials.  The 
mayor's  clerk  alone  is  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
The  umual  income  of  the  city  for  1913  was 
$274,637.  The  principal  items  of  a^enditure 
were:  police  department,  960,736;  fire  depart- 
ment, 173,634;  schools,  $199,230.  Pop.,  1890, 
27,909;  1900,  34,072;  1910,  32,462. 

First  settled  in  1626  as  Winnisimmet,  Chelsea 
was  part  of  Boston  from  1634  to  1638,  when  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  under  its  present 
name.  Here,  in  May,  1775,  occurred  a  sharp 
skirmish  between  a  body  of  British  troops  and 
1000  Americans  under  Stark  and  Putnam,  tiie 
latter  being  vietorioos.  Chelsea  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  city  in  1857.  Out  of  parts  of 
Chelsea  the  present  towns  of  Winthrop  and 
Revere  were  created.  In  1908  a  great  fire 
occurred  in  Chelsea,  causing  the  destruction  of 
17,000,000  dollars'  worth  of  property.  The  city 
recovered  from  this  loss  rapidly,  however.  Con- 
sult Winsor,  Memorial  History  of  Boston  (4 
vols.,  Boston,  1880-81). 

OHKLSWA.  A  town  and  the  county  seat  of 
Orange  Co.,  Vt,  22  miles  south  by  east  of  the 
State  capital,  Montpelier  (Map:  Vermont,  E  S). 
It  baa  manufactures  of  lumber,  bobbins,  and 
dairy  products.  Pop.,  1890,  1230;  1900,  1070; 
1910,  1074.   

CHELSEA  CHINA.  Chinaware  made  in 
Chelsea,  London,  between  174S  and  1784.  Its 
leading  marks  are  an  anchor  and  triangle. 

CHELSEA  HOSPTFAL.  An  asylum  in  Chel- 
sea, London,  for  disabled  and  superannuated 
soldiers.  It  was  founded  hy  Charles  II,  who 
built  the  present  building  in  1682-92,  on  the  site 
of  the  Coll^  for  Religious  Controversy  (Prot- 
estant) founded  by  James  I  in  1600.  Onginally 
one  day's  pay  per  year  and  two  in  leap  year 
were  deducted  from  the  pay  of  soldiers  in  serv- 
ice in  order  to  defray  the  ho^ital  expenses. 
This  deduction,  however,  has  long  since  ceased, 
and  the  asylum  is  maintained  by  parliamentary 
grant  and  governed  by  a  board  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  crown,  who  are  charged  also 
with  the  duty  of  awarding  all  pensions  granted 
by  the  British  govemmeDt.   The  initial  plan  of 

Sving  all  pensioners  accommodation  in  the  asy- 
m  has  been  necessarily  abandoned.  The  in- 
pensioners  in  1913  numbered  558,  and  the  out- 
pensioners  84,393. 

CHELSEA  VILLAOB.  A  former  village, 
now  a  part  of  New  York  Ci^.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  it  formed  the  farm  of 
Clement  C.  Moore,  author  of  "  Twas  the  Ni|^t 
before  Christmas,"  who,  when  on  the  point  of 
abandoning  it  on  the  ground  of  its  distance  from 
the  diy,  was  persuaded  to  sell  it  in  building 
lots.  The  name  is  still  in  use  by  old  residents 
and  is  preserved  in  Chelsea  Square,  between 
Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  streets  and  Ninth 
and  Tenth  avenues,  the  site  of  tiie  General  Theo- 
logical  Sgninay. 

OHELTENHUE,  ehSl'^-om  (village  on  the 
Chelt).  A  municipal  and  parliamentary  bor- 
ough and  foshionable  watering  place  in  Glouces- 
ter^re,  England,  8  miles  northeast  of  the 
city  of  Gloucester  (Map:  England,  D  6).  It  lies 
in  a  picturesque  vsUe^,  on  the  Chelt,  a  small 
stream  which  rises  in  the  adjacent  hills  and  fiows 
into  tlw  Severn.  It  is  sheltered  on  the  east  and 
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sontheaet  by  a  Bemicircle  of  tbe  Cotswood  Hilla. 
The  town  is  r^ularly  laid  out  and  well  built 
and  has  fine  public  promenades,  gardens,  ter- 
races, and  squares.  Among  its  numerous 
churches,  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary's,  dat- 
ing from  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  is  a  fine 
example  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  town  was 
ittoorporated  in  1876.  It  returns  one  member 
to  Parliament.  Modem  improvonentB  include 
electric  lighting,  an  excellent  water  supply,  and 
a  system  of  sewerage  in  connection  with'  three 
large  sewage  farms.  A  public  library,  an  art 
school,  baths,  a  cattle  market,  and  slaughter- 
houses are  also  maintained.  Cheltenham  has  be- 
come famous  for  its  colleges  and  schools,  among 
which  are  the  grammar  school  (founded  in  1674), 
Cheltenham  CoU^^,  training  collies  for  school- 
teachers, and  many  private  schoou.  Its  popu- 
larity, however,  is  chiefly  due  to  its  mineral 
apringB,  considered  to  be  especially  efficacious 
in  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  affections  of  the  liver. 
In  consequence,  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
resident  population  consists  of  Anglo-Indians 
that  the  town  has  been  nicknamed  "Asia 
Minor."  The  Cotswold  Hunt  holds  its  meets 
here  and  draws  many  visitors  during  the  himt- 
ing  season.  Roman  ronains  have  been  discovered 
on  the  site  of  the  town.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Dometday  Book,  but  it  was  not  until  the  dis' 
covery  of  its  mineral  springs,  in  1716,  that  it 
began  to  rise  into  importance.  The  visit  of 
George  III  in  1788  set  upon  it  the  seal  of  fash- 
ion. Its  growth  in  the  nineteenth  century  was 
very  rapid.    Pop.,  1901,  40,439;  I91I,  50,035. 

CHELYIISKIN,_Capb.   See  Sbvebo. 

CHBMICAL  FTBE  ENGINE.  See  Fisx 
EKOim. 

CHEmClX  HABKONIOOH.  See  Has- 
MOWicoiT,  Chemical. 

CHEHICAIt  NOTATION.  See  Chbmibt&t, 
Chemical  Formulas. 

CHEMICAL  SENSE  IN  ANIMALS.  The 
capacity  of  an  animal  for  particular  mental 
processes  conditioned  upon  the  chemical  consti- 
tution of'  the  stimuli  alcting  upon  it.  The  cri- 
terion of  the  chemical  sense  is  to  be  found,  as 
are,  indeed,  the  criteria  of  all  the  senses,  in  the 
specialized  mode  of  behavior  with  which  the 
animal  responds  to  the  particular  class  of  ob- 
jects concerned.  Many  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
animals  (e-g.,  amoeba)  respond  to  the  presence 
of  chemicals  in  their  environment  in  the  same 
way  that  they  respond  to  mechanical  contact 
wiui  a  solid  object;  they  cannot,  however,  be  said 
to  give  evidence  of  a  chemical  sense,  since  Uie 
identity  of  response  to  mechanical  and  chemical 
stimuli  shows  no  indication  of  a  special  experi- 
ence concomitant  with  the  one  kind  of  stimu- 
lation and  not  with  the  other.  A  very  little 
higher  in  the  biological  scale  the  specialized 
response  is  foimd;  while  still  higher  there 
seems  to  be  a  difference  in  the  reaction  of  the 
animal  to  substances  in  solution  and  to  those 
diffused  in  air — a  difference  which  has  led  to 
the  di8criminati(m  of  two  senses,  tute  and 
smell. 

Among  the  coelenterates  we  first  find  evidence 
of 'a  separate  chemical  sense.  Hydra  responds 
to  food  by  seizing  it  with  its  tentacles,  a  per- 
formance never  elicited  by  mechanical  stimula- 
tion. Sea  anemones  exhibit  at  least  two  re- 
sponses to  chemical  substances.  In  the  one,  the 
positive  reaction,  a  particle  of  food  is  seized 
by  the  outer  tentacles  and  passed  on  by  means 
of  the  inner  tentacles  to  the  mouth.    In  the 


other,  the  negative  reaction,  the  tentacles  with- 
draw in  the  presence  of  certain  chemicals,  such 
as  quinine.  In  both  of  these  animals  the  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  response  to  chemical  and 
mechanical  stimulation  indicates  an  independ- 
ent chemical  sense.  In  other  members  of  the 
group,  however,  the  response  to  botii  sorts 
excitation  is  the  same,  although  the  chemical 
stimulus  seems  to  be  more  readily  effective,  or, 
as  is  the  case  in  jellyfish,  effective  only  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  creature.  In  neither  of  these 
cases  are  we  justified  in  assuming  the  existence 
of  a  separate  chemical  sense.  (For  form  of  be- 
havior as  sole  index  of  mental  processes,  see 
Animal  Psychology.) 

As  we  progress  higher  in  the  evolutionary 
scale,  the  evidences  of  the  chemical  sense  be- 
come more  abundant  and  more  striking.  The 
flatworms  show  a  fairly  complex  feeding  reac- 
tion. One  form  of  earthworm  will  burrow  <Mily 
in  tbe  presence  of  the  juices  from  manure,  which 
constitutes  its  usual  environment.  There  is 
some  evidence  for  both  taste  and  smell  in  snails. 
Starfish  perceive  food  at  a  distance,  and  may 
even  be  made  to  follow  a  bit  of  meat  about  an 
aquarium.  Most  of  the  Crustacea  (crabs,  cray- 
fish, etc.)  show  a  general  restlessness  when  in 
the  presence  of  food,  and  it  is  thought  tiiat  in 
some  forms  chemical  stimulation  is  effective  in 
guiding  the  male  to  the  female.  Spiders  give 
evidence  of  smell,  in  that  they  will  move  away 
from  glass  rods,  dipped  in  certain  oils,  which  are 
held  behind  them. 

In  insects  there  is  a  remarkable  development 
in  the  sense  of  smell,  both  in  respect  to  sensi- 
tivity and  in  respect  to  tiie  number  of  discrimi- 
nable  smell  qualities.  Evidence  of  extreme  ol- 
factory sensitivity  is  seen  in  the  mating  of 
moths.  A  male  moth,  when  liberated  over  a 
mile  away,  has  been  known  to  find  the  only 
female  in  the  region  within  a  very  short  time. 
A  female  of  another  species,  hatched  in  a  re- 
gion where  the  species  was  practically  unknown, 
was  visited,  within  a  few  hours  after  she  be- 
came mature,  by  60  males.  When  the  female 
was  placed  in  a  tightly  sealed  box,  however,  no 
males  came. 

Ants  awear  to  be  sensitive  to  a  considerable 
number  of^  different  smell  qualities,  which  play 
an  important  part  in  determinii^  their  complex 
behavior.  Ants  apparently  distinguish  the  smell 
of  food  and  of  their  larvae  and  discriminate  be- 
tween nest  mates  and  foreigners  also  in  terms 
of  smell.  They  are  guided  in  the  paths  to  and 
from  the  nest  very  largely,  although  not  en- 
tirely, b^  smell,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  ability  of  certain  forms  to  recognise,  up<ni 
coming  at  random  across  a  path,  the  dircctiMi 
to  the  nest  as  distinct  from  the  direction  from 
it,  is  in  some  way  due  to  an  olfactory  percep- 
tion. The  fact  that  tbe  antennse,  which  bear 
the  ormns  of  smell,  are  movable,  makes  it  pos- 
sible that  ants  may  have  an  olfactory  space 
perception  not  unlike  tactual  space  perception 
in  man. 

Bees  are,  perhaps,  no  less  well  endowed  for 
olfactory  discrimination,  although  vision  plays 
a  more  important  rOle  in  their  habits  than  it 
does  with  ants.  One  investigator  finds  evidence 
of  a  large  number  of  specifically  different  smdl 
qualities — the  smell  of  tbe  individual  workers, 
of  the  queen,  of  the  drones,  of  the  lame,  of  food, 
of  wax,  and  of  honey. 

There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  for  a  chemical 
sense  in  fishes,  amphibia,  or  reptiles,  although 
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it  ifl  suspected  in  fishes.  Most  birds  are  probably 
without  the  power  of  ameU. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  experimental  work  upon 
mammals,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  general  they 
possess  the  capacity  for  both  taste  and  smell, 
aquatic  animau,  such  as  whales,  porpoises,  and 
seals,  forming  a  probable  caEcepti<m  as  rc^rds 
smell.  In  most  other  members  of  the  group 
olfactory  senaitiTify  is  very  great  and  the  power 
of  discriminft^on  remarlujHe.  Kot  only  can 
they  sense  very  faint  odors,  but  those  animals, 
like  tbe  dog,  which  are  primarily  dependent 
upon  smell  in  their  daily  life,  appear  to  be  able 
to  isolate  a  single  smul  cmnponent  within  a 
hisdtly  complex  mixture. 

For  details  of  behavior  of  particular  fomu, 
•ee  articles  under  those  animals.  For  method 
of  interpretation  of  observed  data  and  for  bib- 
liography, see  AniHAL  PsTOBOLOGT.  See  also 
CHgMOTAxia ;  Tbopibu,  Chemotropism. 

CHBMTCAL  SOCIETY,  Amebicah.  A  so- 
(net^  founded  In  1876  for  the  discussion  of 
subjects  connected  with  and  allied  to  chemistry. 
The  society  holds  annual  meetings,  frequently 
in  conjunction  with  other  scientific  societies. 
The  memljership  in  1913  was  6673,  inclndixu;  14 
honoraiy  mnnbers,  13  life  mnobers,  and^  64 
corporation  members.  Two  journals  are  pub* 
lished,  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  and  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  £»• 
gineering  ChenUatry.  Tbe  first  is  edited  by  W. 
A.  Noyes,  and  tbe  second  b^  M.  C.  Whitaker. 
There  is  also  published  a  series  of  Cfiemioal  Ab- 
atracts  edited  by  A.  M.  Paterson. 

CHEHISTBT.  The  science  of  the  various 
nuterial  substances  that  are  capable  of  exist- 
ence, of  their  relations  to  one  another,  and  of 
the  laws  governing  their  various  transforma- 
tions. 

The  Name.  Tbe  origin  of  the  word  "chemis- 
try" is  uncertain.  Chemia  (or  Chemi)  is  the  old 
name  of  Egypt,  and  as  the  art  of  making  gold 
and  silver  was  first  practiced  in  that  country, 
the  acience  of  chemeia  { x'H*'^ )  may  have  meant 
originally  the  science  of  Egypt.*  Later,  how- 
ever, at  the  time  of  the  Alexandrian  alclianists, 
the  word  was  used  to  denote  some  substance; 
and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  word  chemi  means 
'black,'  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  step 
in  the  transmutation  of  metals  is  known  to 
have  been  a  process  of  blackening,  we  conclude 
that  chemeia  may  at  tliat  time  have  denoted  the 
'philosopher's   stone,'   i.e.,   the   substance  em- 

Sloyed  in  the  process  of  blackening  tbe  metals, 
imilarly,  in  the  form  al-ktmif/d,  the  term  ia 
used  also  by  the  early  Arabic  vriters  to  denote, 
not  their  art,  but  a  substance  employed  in  that 
art.  With  tiiem,  however,  the  term  was  used 
in  much  the  same  sense  as  the  word  al-ik»(r, 
and  this  suggests  another  possible  derivation. 
The  word  ikMr  is  derived  from  the  Greek  a6ros 
(fi)pi»),  which  means  'dry.'  Possibly,  then,  the 
word  ktmiyd  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Greek  chymoa  (xviti*),  which  means  'liquid'; 
and  while  at  one  time  both  iki^r  and  Jbimtyd 
were  used  to  doiote  a  substance,  tbe  words 
ehymwi  (xvfwfa)  and  dlchymy  gradually  came 
to  denote  fJie  art  in  which  that  substance  was 
employed,  the  substance  itself  <the  philosopher's 
stone)  retaining  only  the  name  al-ik^r. 

The  Branches  of  Chemistry.    The  facts  of 
chemistry  have  been  grouped  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  either  in  tbe  interests  of  research  or  ac- 
to  their  usefnhiess  in  connection  with 
sciences  or  with  th9  arts.   Hoice  such 


titles  as  Animal,  Vegeteble,  Medical,  Astronom- 
ical, Metallurgical  Chemistry,  etc.,  which  in  a 
general  way  explain  themselves.  Chemistry 
proper  may  be  considered  as  comprising  the 
following  four  branches:  analytical,  descriptive, 

reral,  and  applied.  Analytical  chemistry  may 
defined  as  the  art  of  determining  the  compo- 
sition of  substances;  under  the  names  of  tech- 
nical analysis,  physiological  analysis,  ete.,  many 
of  its  methods  form  an  important  part  of  ap- 
plied chemistiy.  Descriptive  chemistry  deals 
with  the  chemical  and  physical  characteristics 
of  substances;  it  forms  a  record  of  tbe  proper- 
ties of  substances,  which  are  arranged,  for  con- 
venience of  reference  or  for  didactic  purposes,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  general  chem- 
istiy. The  two  great  subdivisiois  of  descriptive 
chonistry  are  vtorgouic  and  organic  diemutry, 
the  latter  dealing  with  the  compounds  of  car- 
bon, the  former  with  those  of  all  the  other 
elemente.  Oeneral  chemistry  includes  tiieoreti- 
cal  and  physical  chemistry,  which  are  usually 
treated  toother ;  theoretical  chemistn  com- 
prises the  laws  of  the  composition  and  chem- 
ical behavior  of  compounds;  physical  chemistry 
treats  of  the  physical  properties  of  compounds, 
of  homogeneous  mixtures,  and  of  the  physical 
phenomena  (thermal,  electiricstl,  etc.)  accon- 
panying  the  transformations  of  substances  in 
general  Applied  chemistry  comprises  all  the 
facte  and  methods  of  cbanistry  that  find  prac- 
tical employment.  The  most  important  sub- 
divisions of  this  branch  are:  (1)  biological 
chemistry,  including  the  chemical  facts  connected 
with  physiological  and  pathological  phenomena 
in  anunals  pluits;  (2)  a^cnUural  chem- 
istry, which  deals  with  problems  of  rural  econ- 
omy; and  (3)  industrial,  technolt^ical,  or  prac- 
tical chemistry,  which  deals  with  tiie  uses  of 
chemistry  in  the  arte  and  manufactures. 

The  uethods  of  Chemical  Philosophy.  Like 
any  other  science,  chemistry  may  use  two  dif- 
ferent ways  in  discovering  and  demonstrating 
its  general  principles.  On  the  one  hand — and 
this  is  tile  surest  way — a  principle  may  be  in- 
duced frtnn  a  laige  number  of  ^cperimental 
observations;  it  is  then  nothing  but  the  state- 
ment of  a  general  fact,  and  is  termed  an  enc 
pirioal  toio.  Thus,  the  principle  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  matter  is  an  empirical  law.  Perhaps  this 
law  may  suggest  itself  a  priori;  but  as  a  law 
of  science  it  has  been  induced  from  facte  es- 
teblished  by  the  balance.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  problems  which  cannot  be  attacked 
by  experiment.  Thus,  the  problem  of  the  ulti- 
mate structure  of  matter  lies  far  beyond  our 
power  of  direct  observation;  yet  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  correlation  of  sutwtancee,  and 
therefore  chemistry  is  compelled  to  consider  it 
for  purely  practical  reasons.  In  cases  of  this 
nature  chemistry,  like  any  other  science  and 
like  speculative  philosophy,  makes  some  plausi- 
ble assumption,  termed  a  hypothesis.  Like  specu- 
lative philosophy,  it  develops  the  hypothesis, 
cmnbines  it,  if  necessary,  with  otiier  assumptions, 
and  tiiuB  builds  up  a  theory.  But  at  this  point, 
where  speculative  research  reaches  ite  ne  plus 
ultra,  the  work  of  the  scientist  really  begins. 
The  general  principles  forming  part  of  the  theory 
are  busily  applied  to  phenomena  capable  of  direct 
observation,  and  then,  if  their  correctness  is 
indicated  by  actual  experiment,  they  become 
theoretical  Ums.  A  scientific  theoi7  tias  for  its 
object,  first,  to  correlate  seemii^ly  different  facte, 
and,  secondly,  to  throw  light  on  the  road  of  in- 
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Testigaiion  and  lead  to  the  establishment  of  new 
facta.  Thui,  the  atomic  theory  of  chemiBtry  haa 
correlated  the  various  chemical  eubstancea  with 
regard  to  their  composition  and  constitution,  and 
it  has  revealed  the  possible  existence  of  innumer- . 
able  compounds  many  of  which  have  sinoe  been 
actually  prepared — an  achievement  not  unlike  the 
diseoreiy  of  Neptune  by  theoretical  Mtroncony. 

SUB8TAIfCB8 

The  Chemical  Elements.  Some  80-odd 
among  thg  many  thousand  substances  known  to 
chemists  have  been  classed  together  as  the  chem- 
ical "elements."  They  include  tiie  jpure  metals 
(gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  dnc,  etc.,  bat  not  the 
alloys,  liira  brass)  and,  on  the  other  band,  a  set 
of  substances  (carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  etc.)  called  "the 
metalloids."  A  list  of  elements  may  be  found 
in  the  article  AToiao  Weights. 

A  priori  the  mind  almost  refuses  to  accept  the 
belief  that  the  universe  is  built  up  of  a  number, 
like  80,  of  sttbetanoes,  each  of  whidi  is  ultimately 
sbnnle  and  nnreUted  to  the  others.    At  aU 

Eerioda  in  the  history  of  seientlflo  thou^  men 
Bve  rather  inclined  to  the  bdief  in  the  qualita- 
tive unify  of  matter,  to  the  idea  that  the  sab- 
stanoes  and  materials  found  in  nature  or  pre- 
pared artificially  consist  essentially  and  ulti- 
mately of  oae  and  the  same  thing,  a  $ingls 
primordial  matter.  Towards  the  very  end  of  the 
nineteenth  centu^  we  find  so  keen  a  chemical 
thinker  as  Vant  expressing  the  opiniwa  tiiat 
the  elonoits  may  yet  be  decomposed  wbea 
we  haTe  learned  to  produce  high  enough 
t^roeratures. 

However,  in  spite  of  such  philosophic  views 
held  by  chemists  as  well  as  bv  scientists  in 

reral,  the  metals  and  metalloids  continued  to 
regarded  as  elements  and  to  be  classed  apart 
from  other  substances.  For  a  positive  science 
like  chemie^  is  more  securely  founded  on 
results  of  experience,  even  if  such  results  are 
not  philosophically  plausible,  than  on  attrae- 
^ve  aprioristic  specnlatiML  And  experiment 
bad  failed  to  establish  any  relationship  between 
the  substances  in  question.  Thus,  centuries  of 
effort  directed  towards  transmuting  the  baser 
metals  into  gold  had  yielded  only  n^ative  re- 
sults. Then,  through  the  various  innumerable 
processes,  analytical  and  preparative,  to  which 
all  sorts  of  substances  were  subjected  by  cbem* 
lets  in  the  emiree  oi  the  nin^eenth  century,  the 
elonento  remained  unchanged  and  nndinUnlshed 
in  amount.  Moreover,  uie  spectroscope  has 
shown  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  made  up 
of  the  same  elements  as  the  earth,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  highest  temperatures  prevailing 
anywhere  in  nature  are  still  incapable  of  de- 
composing our  terrestrial  elements.  While, 
tiierefore,  the  elonents  were  defined,  with  for- 
mal scientific  caution  and  for  obvious  philo- 
sophic reasons,  as  substances  tiiat  have  not  yet 
been  decomposed  into  stmtething  rimpler  and 
that  are  not  knotm  to  be  related  or  transmut- 
able  into  one  another,  they  were  really  assumed 
to  be  as  good  as  absolutely  undecomposable, 
and  the  name  "elements"  was  retained  notwith- 
standing the  prevalent  belief  that  they  were 
ultimately  derived  from  some  one  substance. 

In  1869  Mendel^  and  Lothar  M^r  made  a 
discovery  (see  Peu(k>io  Law)  which  indicated 
tbat  the  elements  had  very  eorreetly  been  dis- 
tinguished as  a  class  of  snbstuices  diff'erent 
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from  all  others.  When,  viz.,  the  elements  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  wei^ts, 
the  group  exhibits  a  periodicity  of  physical  and 
chemical  properties  which  could  not  possibly 
occur  amonx  a  heterogeneous  lot  of  compound 
si^tances  that  simply  bad  not  yet  happened  to 
be  deoranposed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
same  disebvety,  this  very  periodicity  of  prop- 
erties, also  pointed  to  the  existenoe  of  an  essen- 
tial ftunily  relationship  between  the  elements 
themselves,  and  hence,  possibly,  to  their  com- 
mon derivation  from  one  and  the  same  ultimate 
substance.  However,  the  underlying  cause  of 
this  periodiirfly  is  stiU  not  deflnitdy  known 
to-day. 

The  first  decade  of  the  twmtieth  eeatmy 
brought  an  even  more  important  discovery: 
Sir  William  Ramsay  found  (hat  the  element 
radium  was  continually  changing  into  the  ele* 
ment  helium,  and  shortly  afterward  Debieme 
discovered  tbat  the  element  actinium  was  like- 
wise changing  into  helium  1  This  was  strong 
evidence — almost  proof — of  the  essential  same- 
ness of  the  elements.  True,  the  phenomenon 
was  observed  only  in  the  e»»ptional  cases  of 
the  newly  discovered  radio-active  donento;  but 
the  view  gained  ground  that  radio-activity  was 
by  no  means  an  exceptional  property,  tut  in 
some  measure  or  other  it  is  common  to  aU  the 
elemente,  and  hence  that  all  the  elemento  are 
undergoing  gradual  deoomposition— perhaps  into 
electricity,  the  ultimate  .prioKHrdial  material  trf 
the  universe. 

Sadio-actiTify  may  thus  iqtpear  to  have  in- 
troduced a  prMound  revolutum  In  cbonical 
science:  to  have  degraded  the  elonentS'to  the 
rank  of  decomposable  substances  and  even  to 
have  brought  back  in  its  wake  the  andent  al- 
chemist hope  of  transmutiiu  base  metals  into 
gold.  This  is  not  the  case.  That  the  alchemical 
nope  is  not  yet  more  justifiable  now  than  in  the 
past  is  clear  If  we  consider  that  radio-active 
changes  are  as  far  beyond  human  control  as  the 
movementa  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  we  can 
observe  them  as  passive  spectators;  influence 
than  we  cannot.  Granting  even  that  some  base 
metal  might  be  turned  into  gold  by  a  radio- 
active change,  we  can  neither  bring  about  nor 
control  such  a  change.  Nor  has  radio-activity 
(notwithstanding  its  great  importance  and  still 
greater  possibilities)  in  any  Sense  revolution- 
ized chemical  science:  the  elements  of  2S  years 
ago  are  still  listed  as  elemente  to-day  and  are 
still  recognized  as  substances  of  an  inuneasur- 
ably  high  order  of  stability.  The  radio-active 
decomposition  of  an  element  is  so  exceedingly 
slow  that  its  occurrence  has  no  more  signifi- 
cance for  the  activities  of  the  chemist  than  the 
attraction  of  a  distant  fixed  star  has  in  Cfon- 
putations  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  by  the  astron- 
omer: it  is  a  negligibly  small  quantity.  This 
is  why  radium  itwlf,  in  spite  of  its  continually 
changing  into  helium,  is  unhesitatinaly  classed 
with  the  "elemente." 

Chemical  Compounds.  The  conception  of  the 
almost  absolute  simplicity  and  stability  of  a 
chemical  element  defines  clearly  the  distinction 
between  elementary  substances  on  the  one  hand 
and  compounds  and  mixtures  on  the  other.  The 
distinction  between  a  chemical  compound  and  a 
mixture  is  not  easy  to  define  precisely  and 
generally.  But  before  we  proceed  to  formulate 
this  latter  distinction,  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider two  simple  cases  illustrating  tlw  forma- 
tion of  true  chemical  compoonds. 
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Fintf  when  hydn^n  and  oxygen  are  mixed 
is  certain  proportions  at  ordinary  t«nperatures, 
a  gas  is  obtained  which  still  exhibits  the  prop- 
erties of  the  two  constituoits,  each  of  which  be- 
haves jnst  as  if  the  other  were  not  present.  If 
the  walla  of  the  vessel  containing  them  are  po- 
rous, both  diffuse  out,  but  the  hydrogen  diffuses 
out  more  rapidly;  and  so  it  would  be  if  the  two 
gases  were  oonimed  in  porous  vessels  sepaTatetr, 
Now,  if  we  should  apply  to  our  mixture  suffi- 
cient heat,  a  remaricsMe  duuige  would  suddenly 
set  in — an  explosion  would  take  place,  the  hydro- 
gen as  well  as  the  oxygen  would  cease  to  exist  as 
such,  and  a  new  su^tance  (water)  would  be 
found  in  their  place.  By  suitable  methods  (e.g., 
by  the  use  of  a  galvanic  current)  water  may  be 
decomposed  into  nydrogen  and  cncygen;  hut  while 
it  exists  as  water,  it  has  a  set  of  properties  all 
its  own  and  does  not  exhibit  any  of  the  prop- 
erties of  either  hydrogen  or  oxygen. 

Sseonifly,  if  finely  divided  iron  and  finely  di- 
vided sulphur  should  be  carefully  mixed  in  cer- 
tain proportions  and  left  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures for  any  l^igth  of  time,  the  two  would  con- 
tinue alongside  each  other,  iron  as  iron,  sulphur 
as  BulpliuT.  A  microscope  would  show  two  differ- 
ent fcinds  of  particles.  A  magnet  would  separate 
out  the  iron  and  leave  the  sulphur.  But  again, 
if  we  should  heat  the  mixture,  a  change  would 
take  place,  aoonnpMiied  1^  an  emlution  of  heat 
and  light,  and,  as  a  result  we  would  find  a  sub* 
stance  (sulphide  of  iron)  which  has  none  of  the 
properties  of  either  sulphur  or  irtm,  although 
these  substances  may  be  obtained  from  it  By 
suitable  methods  of  decomposition. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  a  chemical  compound 
is  an  "individual"  wiUi  properties  peculiar  to 
itself  and  different  from  those  of  its  onnponmts; 
in  a  mixtive  each  constituent  retains  its  own 
individualily  and  may  be  recognized  by  its  own 
properties.  A  compound  is  invariablv  found  to 
be  homogeneous,  even  if  examined  with  a  power- 
ful microscope;  a  mixture  may  be  homogeneous, 
as  in  the  case  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  or  it 
may  be  heterogeneous,  as  in  the  case  of  Iron  and 
sulphur.  In  separating  the  constituents  of  a 
mixture  advantage  is  twcen  of  the  differenoes  in 
their  properties — ^in  the  case  of  hydrogen  and 
I  cn^ygen,  ue  difference  in  diffusibility ;  in  the 

case  of  iron  and  sulphur,  the  fact  that  iron 
possesses  magnetic  properties  while  sulphur  does 
not.  The  properties  ofteneat  taken  advantage 
of  for  separating  substances  without  destroying 
their  individuality  are  volatility  and  tolubility; 
and  on  these  are  based,  respectively,  the  processes 
of  distillation  and  crystallization. 

When  a  aufficienUy  stable  chemical  compound 
is  subjected  to  one  of  these  processes  and  is 
thus  gradually  divided  into  two  or  more  por- 
tions, the  latter  are  qualitativelr  identical  with 
one  anoUier  and  with  the  whole.  Thus,  when 
pure  water  is  subjected  to  distillation,  its  com- 
position remains  unchanged  while  any  portion  of 
it  is  being  removed.  The  successive  portions 
of  the  escaping  vapor,  too,  must  have  the  same 
composition,  viz.,  that  of  pure  water.  Similarly, 
in  the  case  of  pure  iJeohd,  when  part  of  a  given 
amount  is  removed  hy  distillation,  tiie  portion 
remaining  undistilled,  as  well  as  the  distillate, 
cannot  be  anything  but  pure  alcohol,  and  hence 
cannot  but  have  the  same  composition  as  the 
liquid  before  the  distillation.  Quite  different  is 
the  case  of  mixtures.  Let,  e.g.,  a  liquid  made 
m  of  alcohol  and  water  be  subjected  to  dis- 
tillation, and  let  the  process  be  discontinued 
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when  a  portion  of  the  liquid  has  passed  over. 
The  liquor  remaining  buiind  undistilled  will 
then  be  found  to  be  much  weaker,  i.e.,  to  con- 
tain a  gretAer  proportion  of  water,  than  the 
original  liquor  before  the  distillation.  On  tlie 
contrary,  the  escaping  vapor  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  water  than  the 
original  liquor  before  the  distillation.  The 
reason  Is  mainly  in  the  tact  that  water  and 
alcohol  are  not  equally  volatile  In  the  mixture; 
and,  of  course,  the  more  volatile  constitneni^ 
viz.,  alcohol,  distills  over  more  rapidly  than 
water,  the  less  volatile  constituent.  The  process 
of  distillation  is  very  often  actually  employed 
by  chemists  when  it  is  required  to  ascertain 
whether  a  given  liquid  represents  a  single  com- 
pound or  a  mixture.  During  crystallization,  too, 
a  single  substance  must  (wvion^  remain  un- 
changed. Let,  e.g.,  a  nven  amount  of  magnesium 
sulphate  (Epsom  sut)  be  dissolved  in  water 
and  allowed  to  crystallize;  any  portion  of  the 
crystalline  matter  separating  out  must  obviously 
have  the  same  composition  as  the  given  salt.  On 
tiie  contrary,  it  every  crystal  of  a  given  sub- 
stance con^ins  two  or  more  different  com- 
pounds— say,  magnesium  sulphate  and  zinc  sul- 
phate— then  any  portion  crystallizing  out  from 
the  solution  will  be  found  to  have  a  cwnposition 
qnite  different  from  that  of  the  given  substance, 
the  reason  is  mostiy  in  the  fact  that  the 
constituent  substances  of  a  mixture  are  not 
equally  soluble  in  water;  and.  of  course,  the 
less  soluble  constituoit  will  tend  to  crystallise 
out  more  rapidly  tiian  the  oonstitnait  ^ose 
solubility  is  greater. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  certain 
mixtures,  too,  retain  their  ehemlcal  composition 
unchanged  when  divided  into  two  or  more  frac- 
tioiu  by  distillation  or  crystallization.  Urns, 
alcohol  containing  about  2  per  cent  of  water 
will  remain  absolutely  unchanged  if  divided  into 
fractions  by  distillation;  each  fraction  will  still 
contain  the  same  percentage  of  water.  A  cer- 
tain mixture  of  water  and  nitric  acid,  and  mix- 
tures of  certain  other  Bulntances,  are  known  to 
behave  in  the  same  way.  At  one  time  these  mix- 
tures were  actually  taken  to  be  chemical  com- 
pounds. This  view,  however,  was  discarded  as 
soon  as  it  was  shown  that  the  composition  of 
such  mixtures  can  be  readily  changed  by  chai^ 
ing  the  conditions  under  which  the  distillation 
or  crystallization  takes  place.  If  such  a  mix- 
ture 18,  viz.,  distilled  in  an  apparatus  connected 
with  an  air  pump,  the  temperature  at  which 
the  distillation  takes  place  can  be  lowered  by 
lowering  the  pressure,  and  then  the  oomposition 
will  be  found  to  have  changed  considerably  if 
the  liquid  is  examined  after  a  part  of  it  has 
passed  over.  No  such  thing  can  oe  observed  in 
the  case  of  a  single  chemical  compound.  Wator, 
e.g.,  may,  by  va^ng  the  pressure  with  the  aid 
of  an  air  pump,  be  distilled  at  any  ordinary 
temperature,  yet  its  composition  will  of  course 
remain  unchanged.    See  Distillation. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  considerations, 
a  chemical  compound  may  be  defined  as  a  hom<h 
geneom  auMance  which  can,  hy  auiiable  meth- 
od9,  he  iroken  up  into  eZemeitts,  hut  whose  com- 
position is  not  changed  hy  fractional  distillation 
or  crystallixation  carried  out  under  variable  con- 
ditions of  temperature.  This  definitira  is  suffi- 
cient for  most  purposes  of  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical chemistry. 

The  Atomic  Theory.  Once  we  have  made 
certain  that  we  shall  not,  by  insufficient  definititm 
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of  our  ooneepta,  confound  mixtures  of  substances 
with  isolated  chemical  compounds,  we  are  ready 
to  undertake  the  investigation  of  compounds, 
their  physical  and  physiological  properties,  their 
composition,  and  their  constitution  and  reac- 
tions, i.e.,  their  chemical  properties.  The  physi- 
cal properties,  such  as  color,  crystalline  form, 
solubility  in  various  solvents,  the  boiling  or 
melting  point,  etc,  serve  tiie  purpose  of  r«idily 
identifying  known  compounds.  A  knowledge  of 
the  physiological  properties  of  compounds  is 
desirable,  because  compounds  are  often  capable 
of  therapeutic  action  and  may  therefore  be  used 
in  medicine.  The  theoretical  chemist,  however, 
is  interested  in  all  such  properties  only  inas' 
much  as  they  are  manifestations  of  the  intimate 
nature  of  the  compounds  characterized  by  them, 
and  his  principal  aim  is  to  find  a  precise  ezprea- 
fllon  for  the  dependence  of  properties  on  cuem- 
ical  composition  and  constitutiiHi. 

The  composition  of  a  compound  is  revealed  by 
chemical  analysis,  which  shows  (1)  what  the 
constituent  elements  are  (qualitative  analysis) 
and  (2)  in  what  relative  quantities  those  ele- 
ments are  contained  in  the  compound  (quantita- 
tive analysis).  A  remarkable  law  that  governs 
the  quantitative  eompoeition  of  compounds  be* 
came  known  about  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  This  law,  called  "the  law  of 
multiple  proportions,"  may  be  enunciated  in  the 
following  form:  There  is  for  every  chemical  ele- 
ment a  characteristic  number  that  represents  its 
combining  weight;  and  the  composition  of  any 
chemical  compound  may  be  represented  either 
by  the  combining  weights  of  its  elements  or  by 
simple  multiples  of  those  weights.  Thus,  using 
the  combining  weigl^ts  as  we  know  them  at  pres- 
ent, we  may  state  the  compiwltion  of  a  few 
compounds  as  follows:  carbonic  oxide  is  com- 
posed of  12  parts  of  carbon  and  16  parts  of 
oxygen;  carbonic  acid  of  12  parts  of  carbon  and 
32  parts  of  oxygen ;  water  of  2  parts  of  hydrogen 
and  16  parts  of  oxygen;  marsh  gas  of  12  parts 
of  carbon  and  4  par^  of  hydrogen;  oleflant  gas 
(ethylene)  of  24  Varts  of  carbon  and  4  parts  of 
hydrogen,  etc.  The  combining  weights  of  tiie 
three  elements  mentioned  are,  appnncimatel];: 
carbon,  12;  l^drogen,  1;  oxygen,  16;  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  utat  in  stating  tiie  composition  of 
our  ompounds  we  have  been  able  to  use  either 
these  numbers  or  simple  multiples  of  tliem.  Dal- 
ton  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  law  by  the 
hypothesis  according  to  which  all  matter  is  made 
up  of  "atoms,"  i.e.,  of  minute  particles  incapable 
of  further  subdivision.  The  atomic  theory,  based 
on  this  hypothesis,  comprises  the  following  as- 
sumpti<ms:  The  atcms  of  any  given  element  are 
identical;  the  atoms  of  different  elements  are 
different  and  have  difl^erent  weights ;  by  the 
force  of  chemical  affinity  several  atoms  may  be 
held  in  combination,  forming  a  particle,  or 
"molecule,"  of  a  compound,  and  very  large  num- 
bers of  molecules  are  necessary  to  make  up 
even  the  smallest  amounts  of  compounds  which 
we  are  actual^  capable  of  handling.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  assumptions,  let  M  stand  for 
the  number  of  molecules  making  up  a  certain 
amount  of  some  compound  containing  two  ele- 
ments; and  let  the  amount  of  the  first  element 
in  it  be  a,  the  amount  of  tlie  second  element,  h. 
Let,  further,  A  stand  for  the  weight  of  a  single 
atom  of  one  of  the  elements,  and  n  stand  for 
the  number  of  such  atoms  contained  in  a  single 
molecule  of  the  compound.  Then,  evidently,  Uie 
weight  a  of  the  first  element  in  the  compound 


uals  ir  X  n  X  A.  Similarly,  if  A.'  stand  for 
e  we^i;ht  of  a  single  atom  of  the  second  ele- 
ment, and  for  the  number  of  its  atoms  con- 
tained in  a  single  molecule  of  the  compound, 
then,  evidently,  tiie  total  weight  h  of  the  second 
elmmt  in  M  molecules  equals  M  X  X  A'. 
We  therefore  have 

a:  ht  :  JffiA:  ifn'A' 
or,  a:  b:  :    mA:  »'A'. 

In  ease  a  mdecule  of  the  compound  should 
contain  equal  numbers  of  attmu  of  the  two  ele- 
ments, then  ft  =  n',  and  henoe 

a:  hi   :A:  A'. 

But  these  proportions  tell  us  that  the  weights 
(a  and  h)  of  the  elements  in  a  compound  are 
proportional  either  to  the  weights  of  single 
atoms  (A  and  A'),  or  to  multiples  (nA  and 
fi'A')  of  those  weights.  Thus  the  fundamental 
law  of  chemical  composition  follows  as  a  direct 
consequence  from,  and  is,  hence,  completely  ex- 
plained by,  the  atomic  hypothesis,  without  which 
it  would  be  a  mystery.  The  "combining  weights" 
mmtioned  above  in  connection  with  our  state- 
ment of  the  law  are  seen,  in  the  light  of  tlw 
hypothesis,  to  represmt  the  relative  wdj^ts  ci 
the  attms  themselves  and  are  therefore  termed 
atomio  weighta. 

But  while  the  fundamental  assumptions  of  the 
atomic  theory  thus  establish  a  j;eneral  relation 
between  the  quantitative  C(Hnp<wition  of  8Ul>- 
stances  and  the  relative  weigbto  of  atoms,  they 
do  not  furnish  a  sufficient  ba^is  for  determining 
these  relative  weights  in  an  unequivocal  manner. 
When  we  apply  uie  above  proportions  to  some 
given  substance — say,  water — for  the  purpose 
of  detmuining  the  atomio  weic^ts  of  its  ele- 
ments, we  find  oursdves  compelled  to  make  scnne 
additional  assumption.  Indeed,  chemical  analy- 
sis shows  that  water  contains  11.1  per  cent  of 
hydnwen  and  B8.9  per  cent  of  oxygen.  We 
therefore  have 

a:  b  =  11.1:  88.9  =  1:8  (nearly) 

and  hence 

nA:  n'A':  :  1:  8, 

where  A  and  A'  are,  respectively,  the  weights 
of  single  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  while 
n  and  »'  are,  respectively,  the  numbers  of  atoms 
of  these  elements  in  a  molecule  of  water.  What 
we  are  after  is  the  ratio  A :  A',  i.e.,  the  rdative 
weights  of  single  atoms;  but  this  we  evidently 
cannot  find  unless  we  assign  some  numericu 
value  to  the  ratio  »:  Dalton  assumed  that 
a  molecule  of  water  is  made  up  of  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  and  one  oi  oxygen,  i.e.,  n  —  n'=l, 
aM  werefore  he  found 

A:  A':  ;  1:  8, 

i.e.,  an  atom  of  oxygen  is  8  times  as  heavy  as 
an  atom  of  hydrogen.  (In  reality,  Dalton  thus 
obtained,  for  the  atiHnic  weight  of  oxygen,  the 
figure  6;  but  this  was  due  to  his  imprafeet 
knowledge  of  the  proportion  of  hydr<^;ai  and 
oxygen  in  water.) 

IHIton's  assumption  was  quite  arbitrary.  But 
in  subsequent  years,  as  the  substances  known 
grew  numerous  and  complex,  chemists  b^an  to 
feel  the  want  of  some  general  theoretical  prin- 
ciple which  would  render  arbitrary,  and  hence 
confusing,  assumptions  unnecessary.  Then  Ger- 
hardt  and  Cannizzaro  enriched  Dalton's  atmnle 
theory  1^  adding  to  it  a  principle  whi<^  had 
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been  enunciated  hj  Avogadro  as  early  as  1811, 
but  which  had  remained  unemployed  as  long  aa 
it  was  not  urgently  needed.  According  to  Ato- 
gadro,  e<iual  volumes  of  different  gases  contain 
equal  numbers  of  mdlecnles  if  the  temperatures 
and  pressures  of  the  gases  are  the  same.  This 
theoretical  principle  and  its  use  in  determining 
the  atomic  wei^ts  of  the  elements  have  been 
explained  at  some  length  under  Atohio  Weiqhts 
and  AvooADBO's  Ruuc  (qq.v.)  and  require  no 
further  diacusslon  here.  euflSce  it  to  state  that 
it  forms  part  of  the  very  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent atomic  and  molecular  theory,  and  that  it  is 
involved  in  the  discussion  of  most*  if  not  all, 
problems  of  modem  ehoaiistry. 

A  still  further  additim  was  made  to  the  fun- 
damental hypothesis  of  the  atomic  theory  before 
it  attained  its  maximum  of  possibilities.  This 
last  addition,  gradually  incorporated  during  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  consists 
of  certain  assumptions  concerning  the  ccrabin- 
ing  forces  of  atoms,  the  number  of  such  forces 
p^uliar  to  the  atom  of  each  element,  and  the 
directicms  in  which  those  forces  act.  (See  below, 
under  OhemiaU  FormuUu;  and  see  the  artteles 
Vauenot;  Gabbon  CoHPODifDa;  Stebbo-ChbhiS' 
TBT.)  TlMBe  assumptjons,  forming  the  so-called 
"doctrine  of  valency,"  were  adopted  mainly  be- 
eaose  of  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  iso- 
merism of  organic  compounds,  i.e.,  the  fact  that 
quite  different  compounds  may  have  exactly  the 
same  composition.  And  it  was  mainly  when 
fortified  by  these  assumptlcau  that  the  atwnio 
theory  enabled  us  to  Imow  compounds  before 
they  nave  actually  been,  found  In  nature  or  in  s 
diemical  laboratory. 

Chemical  Vormnlaa.  Tn  the  notation  based 
on  the  atomic  theory,  the  atoms  of  the  several 
elements  and  their  relative  weights  are  repre- 
sented by  symbols,  such  as  H  for  hydrogen,  O 
for  oxygen,  G  for  carbon,  etc. ;  H  standing  for  1, 
O  for  IS,  G  for  12,  ete.  (A  list  of  elements, 
with  their  ^pnbols  and  atmnie  wei^ts,  may  be 
found  in  the  article  Atohid  Wbiohts.)  when 
two  or  more  elements  combine  chemically, 
atoms  are  assumed  to  become  associated  in 
groups  (molecules)  without  being  in  any  way 
changed.  The  assumption  is  basM  on  the  fact 
that  the  elements  of  a  compound  can  be  re- 
obtained  from  it  in  the  free  state,  though  we 
do  not  tcnow,  of  course,  what  really  becomes  of 
an  element  when  it  combines  with  other  ele- 
ments; for,  as  we  have  seen  above,  chemical  com- 
bination usually  causes  the  properties  of  the  ele- 
ments to  disappear  more  or  less  completely.  In 
accordance  with  the  assumption,  the  formula  of 
a  compound  is  made  up  fnnn  the  symbols  of  ita 
dements.  For  example,  the  formula  of  carbonic 
oxide  is  CO;  that  of  carbonic  acid  is  CO^  etc.; 
C  denoting  one  atom  of  carbon,  0]  two  atoms  of 
oxygen,  etc.  The  formulas  at  present  used  by 
chemists  are  of  three  different  kinds,  viz.,  em- 
pirical, molecular,  and  graphic. 

An  empirical  formula,  as  the  name  suggests, 
may  be  considered  as  involvliw  no  hypothesis 
whatever;  it  is  merely  the  sunplest  form  in 
which  the  composition  of  a  compound  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  atomic  weights  of  its 
elanents.  For  example,  analysis  shows  that 
acetic  acid  contains  6  parts  of  carbon,  1  part  of 
hydrogen,  and  8  parts  of  oxygen;  or — what  is 
the  same — 12  parts  of  carbon,  2  of  hydT(^(en, 
and  16  of  oxygen.  Using  the  symbol  C  to  repre- 
sent 18  puts  of  carbon,  the  symbol  H  1  part  of 
hjdngen,  ud  ihe  symbol  O  16  parts  of  o^en. 


we  may  denote  the  composition  of  acetic  acid  by 
the  empirical  formula  CHiO,  which  is  nothing 
but  a  symbt^c  expression  of  the  results  cu 
analysis. 

But  Miahrais  also  shows  that  certain  other 
substances  have  the  same  composition  as  acetic 
acid,  e.g.,  the  well-known  formaldehyde.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that,  in  order  to  denote  their 
compounds  in  a  definite  manner,  chemists  must 
employ  formulas  which  express  something  else 
besides  composition.  Now,  Avogadro's  hypothe- 
sis leads  to  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  weight 
of  the  molecule  of  a  compound,  that-  weight 
being,  viz.,  twice  as  great  as  the  vapor  density 
of  tiie  compound  rcKrred  to  hydrogen.  (See 
MoLBCUUts — ^MoLBCULAB  WEIGHTS.)  8o,  to  Com- 
pare acetic  acid  and  formaldehyde,  we  determine 
tiieir  vapor  densities,  and  as  toe  vapor  of  acetic 
acid  is  found,  under  proper  conditions,  to  be  30 
times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen,  and  formaldehyde 
vapor  is  found  to  be  16  times  as  heavy  as  hydro- 
gen, we  assign  to  the  acid  the  "molecular  weight" 
60,  and  to  the  aldehyde  the  "molecular  weight" 
30.  On  the  basis  of  this  difference  we  represent 
the  two  cMnpounds,  respectively,  1^  the  formulas 
CiH«0,  and  GHjO,  whidi  have  the  total  wdghts 
60  and  30,  while  the  relative  weights  of  the 
constituent  elements  are  obviously  the  same  in 
both.  Formulas  like  these,  which  denote  not 
only  the  relative  composition  of  substances,  but 
also  their  molecular  weights,  are  termed  molecu- 
lar formuloB.  In  the  case  of  formaldehyde  the 
molecular  formula,  CH,0,  happens  to  be  ideaitical 
with  the  onpirical  formula,  CH^;  in  many 
otiier  ^stances,  however,  this  is  not  so.  A  thing 
exceedingly  important  to  remember  is,  that 
moleoular  formula*  represent  praoKoally  equal 
volumes  of  aubttanoee  in  the  gaseous  (or  dis- 
solved) state,  under  the  same  conditions  of 
pressure  and  temperature.  See  AvooADBO's 
RULB. 

But  even  molecular  formulas  do  not,  in  very 
many  cases,  suffice  to  characterize  fully  the  e<Mn- 
pounds  represented  by  them,  for  different  com- 
pounds may  have  not  only  the  same  composition, 
but  also  vae  same  molecular  weight.  Consider, 
e.g.,  the  "ester"  formed  by  the  action  of  formic 
acid  on  wood  alcohol.  This  compound,  called 
methyl  formate  or  methylformic  ester,  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  composition  as  formaldehyde  and 
acetic  acid,  and  precisely  the  same  vapor  density 
as  the  latter.  It  must  therefore  be  represented 
by  the  same  molecular  formula  as  acetic  acid: 

CJE[,0,  C,H,0, 
Aoatic  Mid  Methyl  fonuto 

-To  differentiate  compounds  like  these,  chemists 
use  graphic  or  structural  formulas.  Such  for- 
mulas represent  compounds  as  different  because 
the  atoms  are  differently  combined  within  their 
molecules,  thon^  the  kind  and  number  of  attnns 
are  the  same.  To  exhibit  these  differences  of 
combination,  chemists  employ  the  assumptions 
of  the  doctrine  of  valency.  They  assume  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  to  i>e  always  "uni-val«jt" 
because  as  a  rule  it  is  incapable  of  holding  in 
combination  more  than  a  single  atom  of  another 
element;  they  assume  an  atom  of  carbon  to  be 
"quadri-valent"  because  in  marsh  gas,  CH*,  they 
find  it  combined  with  four  atoms  of  hydrogoi, 
and  for  other  reasois  of  the  same  nature;  and 
th^  assume  an  atimi  of  oxygen  to  be  "di-valent" 
because  in  water,  H^,  they  find  it  combined 
with  two  atrans  of  hydrogen.  With  the  aid 
of  these  assumptions,  symbolized  1^  dashes 
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('Twnds")  linking  together  the  atoms,  they  rep- 
resent acetic  acid  and  methyl  formate,  respec- 
tively^ by  the  loUowing  graphic  fonnulas: 
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H 

H— A-H 


H 

H— i— H 

i 

Aoetio  wid  Methyl  foniutte 

The  differences  between  the  two  formulas  are 
obvious;  thus,  the  formula  of  methyl  formate 
shows  one  of  its  oxygen  atoms  as  linking  to- 
gether two  carbon  atoms,  while  in  the  formula 
of  acetic  acid  the  corresponding  oxygen  atom 
links  a  carbon  atom  to  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 
An  explanation  of  the  principles  used  in  deter- 
mining  whldi  of  all  graphic  fonanlas  possible 
in  a  given  case  ahould  be  assigned  to  the  com- 
pound under  conaideration  may  be  found  in  the 
article  Carbon  Coupotjnds.  To  determine  the 
"chemical  constitution"  of  a  compound  means  to 
determine  its  graphic  formula;  for  the  latter 
corresponds  witii,  and  is  therefore  a  simple 
expression  of,  its  most  important  chemical 
properties. 

Oraphio  formulas  often  have  an  abbreviated 
form;  the  dashes  are  omitted,  the  atoms  are 
c<anbined  into  groups,  and  these  are  written  so 
that  their  relative  arrangement  in  the  molecule 
may  I>e  evident.  Such  abbreviated  expressions 
are  usually  employed,  for  convenience'  sake,  in 
preference  to  the  full  graphic  formulas.  Thus, 
acetic  acid  is  represented  ^  the  formula 
CH^CO.OH  (or  simply  CH,COOH,  or  CH,CO,H) ; 
meUiyl  formate  is  represented  by  the  formula 
H.CO.OGHa;  etc  Bemembering  the  valendes  pe- 
culiar to  the  conBtitaent  elements,  the  chemist 
has  no  difDculty  in  reconstructing  the  graphic 
formulas  from  abbreviations  of  this  Icind.  There 
is,  however,  another  kind  of  conetitutional  for- 
mulas, which  may  be  described  m  incomplete,  or 
imperfect,  because  they  are  made  up  of  atomio 
groups  which  can  be  represented,  not  by  only 
one,  but  by  two  or  more  different  graphical 
sehemeB.  Such  formulas  are  assigned  to  com- 
pounds when  we  do  not  know  enough  about  their 
chemical  nature. 

Hlxtorea.  We  have  seen  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph that  while  the  properties  of  a  chemical 
compound  are  quite  different  from  those  of  its 
constituent  elements,  the  properties  of  a  mix- 
ture are  made  up  by  the  alligation  of  those  of 
the  cunponents.  This  is  very  nearly  true  in  tiie 
case  all  gaseous  mixtures,  particularly  under 
low  pressures,  and  one  of  the  general  laws  of 
gases  is  that  the  pressure  in  a  vessel  containing 
several  gases  is  equal  to  tiie  sum  of  the  pressures 
that  would  be  exerted  by  them  if  each  were  iso- 
lated in  a  similar  vessel  (Dalton's  law).  But  in 
the  case  of  homog^eous  ("physical")  mixtures 
in  the  solid  or  liquid  state,  or  even  of  gaseous 
mixtures  in  a  highly  compressed  state,  the 
principle  of  the  "additivity  of  properties"  is  only 
a  rough  approximation,  for  in  such  mixtures 
the  properties  of  each  cunponent  are  often  con- 
siderably affected  by  the  presence  of  the  other 
components.  A  class  of  mixtures  whose  theory 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  of 
physical  chemistry  will  be  discussed  in  tlie 
article  Solution. 


We  have  seen  above  tiiat  when  heat  is  applied 
to  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  or  to  a 
mixture  of  powdered  iron  and  sulphur,  changes 
set  in  which  result  in  the  formation  of  mtirely 
new  substances — ^water  and  sulptiide  of  iron 
respectively.  Changes  of  this  kind  are  termed 
chemical  reactions.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  changes  of  matter  that  are  much  less  pro- 
found in  their  character  and  involve  neither  the 
disappearance  of  the  given  nor  tiie  formation  of 
new  chemical  substances.  Such  changes  (mosClj 
changes  of  state)  are  termed  physical  trans- 
formations. Thus,  e.g.,  the  mere  evaporation 
of  water  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  physical  trans- 
formation, because  liquid  water  and  water  vapor 
are  chemically  identical.  The  science  of  chemis- 
try deals  with  physical  as  well  as  with  chemical 
transformations,  mainly  because  the  former  often 
influence  and  accompany  the  latter.  Following 
are  the  laws  governing  the  TOrious  transformi^ 
tions  of  matter; 

1.  Conservation  <^  Kaw.  No  tran^orma- 
tion  is  known  to  involve  gain  or  loss  of  the 
mass  of  matter.  When,  e.g.,  a  candle  bums 
up  in  the. air,  its  material  is  not  lost;  it  merely 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form 
two  invisible  products — water  vapor  and  car- 
bonic acid;  but  these,  too,  are  matter,  for  they 
have  weight,  and  their  mass  is  precisdy  equal 
to  the  original  mass  of  the  oaadl^  plus  the 
mass  of  oxygen  consumed.   Eteice  the  Inductive 

Principle  known  as  the  law  of  the  indestructi- 
ili^  or  conservation  of  mass.  A  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  this  law  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  the  violent  processes  un- 
doubtedly taking  place  in  '  the  sun,  its  weight 
has  not  in  the  least  changed  within  historical 
times;  for  an  appreciable  cliange  in  the  mass 
of  the  sun  would  have  involved  a  change  in  the 
length  of  the  day,  and  such  a  change  is  posi- 
tively known  not  to  have  taken  place.  Of  course, 
the  main  evidence  in  favor  of  the  principle  of 
conservation  is  presrated  by  the  umumerable 
quantitative  processes  actually  employed  tjy 
chemists.  Besides,  accurate  investigations  have 
been  instituted  for  the  special  purpose  of  testing 
the  precision  of  the  principle  and  have  invari- 
ably failed  to  prove  it  incorrect.  True,  radio- 
active change  may  possibly,  or  even  probably, 
involve  loss  of  ponderable  mass  by  the  partial 
dissolution  of  matter  into  the  imponderable  sub- 
stance of  electricity.  But  radio-active  change, 
as  already  observed  (see  above,  under  the  side 
head  The  Chemical  Elemcnta),  is  too  exceedinglv 
slow  to  require  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  processes  forming  the  subject  matter  of 
chemical  science  proper. 

2.  Conearrmtion.  of  the  Elements.  No 
transformation,  except  those  of  radio-aetiidiy, 
is  known  to  involve  the  transmutation  of  one 
chemical  element  into  another.  Combining  tiiis 
with  the  preceding  principle,  we  get  what  is 
known  as  the  law  of  conservation  of  the  elements. 
According  to  this,  no  ordinary  transformation 
involves  gain  or  loss  of  the  mass  of  each  of 
the  chemical  elements,  and  hence,  while  an  ele- 
ment may  exist  either  free  or  in  a  state  of  chem- 
ical combination  with  other  elements,  its  total 
mass  in  the  universe  may,  for  all  purposes  of 
chemical  science,  be  considered  as  unchangeable. 

3.  Oombinlnr  QnantitieB.  While  we  can 
mix  substances  in  any  desirad  proportion,  ch^- 
ical  combination  can  only  take  place  between 
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oertain  definite  relative  quantities,  which  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  reacting  substaneeB. 
Thus,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ccnnbine  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  part  by  wei^t  of  the  former  to  8 
parte  by  weight  of  the  latter;  or,  what  if  the 
same,  they  combine  entirely  when  the  volume 
of  hydrogen  ii  twice  as  great  as  the  volume  of 
oxygen  (oxygen  is  16  times  as  heavy  as  hydro- 
gen). If,  instead  of  these  relative  quantities, 
we  should  mix,  say,  1  part  1^  weight  of  hydrogen 
with  9  parts  of  oiygen,  we  should  still  find  that 
only  8  parts  of  the  latter  have  combined  with  all 
of  the  nydrogen  into  water,  and  that  1  part  of 
oxygen  has  renuined  uncombined;  the  case 
would  be  analogous  if,  instead  of  an  excess  of 
ttxjgea,  we  anpUxyed  an  excess  of  hydrogen. 
Hence  the  conception  of  "combining  quantities." 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  Gay-Lussac  dis- 
covered a  remarkable  fact,  vie,  that  the  relative 
CMubtning  volumes  of  gases  can  in  all  cases  be 
expressed  in  the  form  of  simple  arithmetical 
ratios.  We  have  just  seen  that  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  combine  in  the  ratio  of  2  volumes  of  the 
former  to  1  of  the  latter  (the  product  is  2  vol- 
umes of  water ) .  In  the  case  of  the  reacting  pair, 
faydr<^en  and  chlorine,  tl^^  ratio  is  still  simpler, 

1  Tolnme  of  hydrogen  combining  with  1  volume 
of  chlorine  (toe  product  is  2  vcuumes  of  hydro- 
diloiic  acid).  It  was  this  general  fact  that  sug- 
gested to  Avogadro  his  cel^rated  hypothesis,  in 
accordance  with  which  we  explain  tiie  fact  that 

2  volumes  of  hydrogen  react  with  1  of  oxygen, 
by  saying  that  every  2  moleculet  of  the  former 
react  with  every  1  molecule  of  the  latter. 

Chemical  Xqaatloiis.  The  three  principles 
just  stated  are  expressed  symbolically  in  tnow 
equations  which  chemists  use  to  represent  the 
various  reactions  of  substances.  Take,  e.g.,  the 
equation  representing  the  combustion  of  marsh 
gas,  i.e.(  its  combination  with  o^gen,  viz.: 

CH«  +  20,  =  CO,  +  2H/). 
The  symbols  CH«,  20i,  CO,,  and  2H,0  represent, 
respectively,  certain  relative  weights  of  marsh 
gas,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  water;  and  the 
sign  of  equali^  denotes  that  the  total  mass  of 
the  carbonic  acid  and  water  yielded  is  precisely 
the  same  as  the  total  mass  of  the  marsh  gas 
and  oi^gen  that  have  disappeared  as  such. 
Similarly,  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  C's, 
H's,  and  C's  is  respectively  equal  in  the  two 
members  of  the  eqvati(m  reminds  us  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  conservation  of  the  elements.  Fuixher, 
CH,,  C^,  COt,  and  %0  represent  equal  volnmes 
of  the  four  substances,  and  hence  the  equation 
expresses  that  2  volumes  of  oxygen  are  required 
to  bam  completely  1  volume  of  marsh  gas,  and 
that  the  products  of  the  combustion  are  a  volume 
of  carbonic  acid  equal  to  that  of  the  marsh  gas 
burned  and  twice  that  volume  of  water  vapor. 

Bsmnible  Beactlona.  In  mathematics,  the 
members  of  an  equation  Can  be  transposed  at 

?leasure,  and  a  =  b  mav  as  well  be  written  b  —  a. 
lot  so  in  cberoistry.  A  chemical  equation  repre- 
sents not  merely  an  equality  of  quantities,  but 
an  actual  reaction  of  siibstauces.  And  if,  e.g., 
marsh  gas  and  oxvgen  react  to  form  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  it  does  not  by  any  means 
follow  that  carbonic  acid  and  water  will  with 
equal  readiness  form  mareh  gas  and  oxygen, 
which  would  be  expressed  by  the  above  equation 
if  writton  in  the  form 

C!Ok  +  2H^  =  CH«  +  20,- 
There  are,  however,  reactions  that  can  aetumlly 
be  revosed.  For  instance,  ordinary  ethyl  alc<Aol 


and  acetic  acid  react  to  form  ethyl-acetic  ester 
and  water.  But  ethyl-acetic  ester  and  water 
also  react  to  form  ethyl  alcohol  and  acetic  acid. 
In  this  case  we  are,  of  course,  justified  in  writing 
the  equation  in  eitiier  of  the  following  forms: 

C,H,OH  +  CH,CO^  =  CH,C0,C;H,  +  H,0 
Alcohol        Acetic  axad  Ester  Water 

CH,CO,C,H,  +  H,0  =  C^OH  +  CH,CO,H 
Eet«r  WRt«r       Aloohol  Aoetiosdd 

Reactions  of  this  nature  are  termed  reversible 
reaoftons  and  are  now  denoted  by  expressions  in 
which  the  si^  of  equality  is  refdaced  by  two 
arrows  pointin|f  in  opposite  directions.  Thus, 
the  reactions  just  mentioned  would  be  repre- 
sented as  follows: 

CH,OH  +  CH,CO^  CH,CO,CA  +  H,0 
Aloohol       AostieMid  Estar  Wttti 

The  investigation  of  reversible  reactions  has 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  so-called 
law  of  mass  action,  which  is  at  the  basis  of 
modem  chemical  statics  and  dynamics.  In  re- 
turn the  methods  of  chemical  statics  and  dynam- 
ics have  furnished  positive  proof  that  all  re- 
actiont  are  rwenible,  i.e.,  that  any  reaction 
whatever  may  be  set  gtrfng  backward,  if  only 
the  proper  physico-chemical  craiditions  are  estab- 
lished. In  this  manner,  e.g.,  the  decomposition 
of  ammonia  has  been  reversed,  i.e.,  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  gases  have  be«i  caused  to  form  am- 
monia, and  thus  a  great  new  industry  has  been 
created  under  the  guidance  of  the  chemico- 
^unic  theory.  See  Aumonia;  Rbaohon. 

Thermoehemleal  Equations.  Every  given 
quantity  of  matter  carries  with  it  a  certain 
quantity  of  energy.  Heat  being  a  form  of 
energy,  it  is  clear  that  the  hotter  the  body  the 
greater  its  energy.  To  cool  it,  we  must  abstract 
simie  of  its  heat  by  bringing  it  into  contact 
with  some  cooler  body;  and  then,  by  determin- 
ing the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  latter,  we  can 
learn  how  much  energy  the  hot  body  has  lost. 
But  while  we  can  thus  readily  find  out  how  much 
more  energy  a  body  Mntainq  at  one  temperature 
than  at  another,  we  have  no  way  of  telling 
how  much  energy  it  contains  altogether,  for  we 
have  no  way  ol  abstracting  its  energy  entirely. 
Nevertheless,  we  know  that  different  substances 
generally  contain  different  amounts  of  energy, 
even  if  their  temperatures  are  precisely  the 
same.  This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  fact  that 
different  substances  have  different  "specific 
heats,"  te.,  that  different  amounts  of  heat  are 
required  to  cause  an  equal  rise  of  temperature 
in  equal  masses  of  them. 

Now,  since  during  chemical  reactions  the  given 
substances  disappear  as  such  and  new  ones  arise 
in  their  place,  it  is  evident  that  chemical  reac- 
tions must  be  accompanied  by  either  evolution 
or  absorption  of  heat.  For,  like  the  mass  of 
matter,  a  quantify  of  energy  can  be  neither  de- 
stroyed nor  created  out  of  nothing,  by  a  chem- 
ical or  any  other  transformation.  If  the  orig- 
inal reacting  substances  contain  more  energy 
than  the  products  of  the  reaction,  the  reaction 
will  cause  some  energy  to  be  given  off;  thus, 
hydrogen  gas  and  oxygen  gas  contain  much  more 
energy  than  the  water  vapor  that  may  be  formed 
from  them,  and  hence  their  combination  (the 
"burning')  sets  free  much  energy  in  the  form  of 
sensible  heat.  Precisely  the  same  amount  of 
energy  would,  on  tiie  contrary,  be  taken  up  if 
water  were  decomposed  into  in  elements,  hydro- 
gen and  ox^en.   Beactions  in  which  energy  is 
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^TCm  off  are  called  exothermal  reaction*;  those 
in  which  energy  is  taken  up  are  called  endother- 
mal  retictiona.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however, 
that  transfers  of  energy  are  involved  in  chemical 
reaetiona  alone.  Thus,  the  evaporation  of  water 
is  a  purely  physical  transformation,  and  yet  it 
involves  the  absorption  of  much  heat.  For  this 
reason,  if  a  chemist  wishes  to  ascertain  how 
much  energy  has  been  given  off  or  taken  up  in 
a  given  chemical  reat^ion,  he  must  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  physical  changes  acccon* 
panying  the  reaction  and  of  the  transfers  of 
energy  caused  by  those  changes.  In  this  respect 
the  most  important  form  of  physical  change  is 
the  dissolution  of  solida  in  liquids,  especially  in 
water,  because  many  important  reaotiona  take 
plaoe  in  aqueous  BolnUona. 

The  above  ctmsiderationa  make  it  evident  that 
the  chemical  equations  discussed  in  preceding 
paragraphs  are  really  incomplete;  for  they  repre- 
sent transformations  of  matter  without  stating 
what  changes  of  energy  accompany  them.  When- 
ever, therefore,  questions  of  energy  are  of  mo- 
ment, whether  in  theoretical  discussions  or  in 
problemB  dealing  with  foods,  fuels,  etc,  chem- 
iBts  nse  a  more  onaplete  form  of  equations,  viz., 
"thermoehemical  equations."  In  writing  these, 
Ostwald  has  adopted  tiie  following  notation: 
Gases  are  denoted  by  their  chemical  formulas 
inclosed  in  parentheses;  solids  by  their  formu- 
las inclosed  in  brackets;  liquids  simply  by  their 
formulas;  substances  dissolved  in  a  great  deal 
of  water  by  the  symbol  Aq  (i.e.,  aqua,  water) 
affixed  to  their  chemical  formulas.  Thus,  (H,0) 
denotes  water  vapor;  [H,0]  denotes  ice;  HjO 
denotes  liquid  water;  EClAq  denotes  potassium 
chloride  in  very  dilute  aqueous  solution.  Ost- 
wald  also  proposes  to  denote  the  energy  taken 
up  or  given  off  during  reactions  in  terms  of 
hilojouleM,  denoted  by  the  symbol  J.  One  kilo- 
joule  <  =  10,000,000,000  ergs)  is  the  same  as 
239.1  calories,  a  calorie  being  here  the  amount 
<^  heat  required  to  raise  by  1"  C.  the  tempera- 
ture of  one  gram  of  water  of  18"  0.  For  «- 
ample,  the  neutralization  of  hydrochloric  acid 
by  potash  in  dilute  solution,  which  is  ordinarily 
represented  1^  tike  equation 

HCI  +  KOH  =  Ka  +  H>>, 

would  be  denoted  thennoehemioally  in  the  ftdlov- 
Ing  form: 

HCUq  +  KOHAq  =  KCIAq  +  67.3J. 

The  number  of  kilojoulea  represents  the  total 
amount  of  energy  given  off  or  taken  up  in  the 
reaction.  It  is,  however,  important  to  observe 
that  even  the  ^ermochemical  equation  does  not 

S've  complete  expression  to  all  the  important 
cts  connected  with  the  given  reaction.  Even 
leaving  out  of  view  questions  concerning  the 
atomic  mechanism  of  the  reaction  and  the  cata- 
lytic influences  involved  in  it  (see  Cataltsis), 
the  tiiermochemieal  equatitu  fails  to  tell  us 
how  much  meoAontooI  work  the  reaction  is  capa- 
ble of  furnishing.  The  practical  importance  ot 
knowing  this  need  not  be  emphasized.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  this  work  is  by  no 
means  equivalent  to  the  heat  given  off.  In 
fact,  work  can  be  furnished  by  a  reaction  even 
if,  instead  of  oo<ding,  it  ahtorbt  heat.  See 
Riacnoiv. 
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Andant  Blstory.  The  hisiwy  of  andent 
philosoi^y  records  certain  theories  trf  matter 


which  have  had  a  directing  influence  on  chemical 
thought  during  later  centuries.  The  most  im- 
portant ideas  date  from  the  fifth  century  B.c. 
Empedocles  (c.490-430  b.c.),  who  may  have  de- 
rived his  views  from  the  ancient  philosophers 
of  tiie  East,  held  that  air,  water,  earth,  and  flre 
are  four  dements  unrelated  to  one  another  and 
forming  the  basis  of  the  universe.  Aristotle 
(384-322  B.C.)  added  a  fifth  element,  ousut 
{oiala.),  a  purely  spiritual  substance  pervad- 
ing the  infinity  of  space.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  not  a  little  energy  was  lost  in  researches 
after  this  "fifth  essence,"  which,  by  confusion  of 
ideas,  came  to  be  r^arded  as  a  fifth  elementary 
form  of  matter.  To  AristoUe  the  material  ele- 
ments were  not  altogether  different  from  one  an- 
other, but  were  forms  of  a  primaiy  substance 
differentiated  by  prc^erties— as  dry,  moist,  hot, 
cold — that  were  not  essential  to  its  nature. 
Hence,  later,  the  alchemists*  attempts  to  turn 
metels  into  one  another,  crowned  by  the  belief 
that  such  transmutations  cannot  be  effected  by 
any  known  means.  The  atomic  conception  d&teA 
from  Democritus  (c.460-d70  B.C.),  who  held 
that  all  bodies  are  made  iq>  of  the  attmu  of 
one  and  the  same  substance,  and  that  the 
differences  exhibited  by  the  various  forms  of 
matter  are  due  entirely  to  differences  in  the 
size  and  shape  of  their  atoms.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  if  this  undevelf^d  idea 
of  Democritus  had  not  furnished  a  suggestion 
that  led  to  the  building  up  of  a  useful  comical 
doctrine,  it  would  deserve  no  mention  in  the 
history  of  science.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the 
ancitiDts  did  nothing  direetiy  towards  tiie  build- 
ing up  of  a  science  of  chemistry.  Indeed,  how 
much  chemical  knowledge  can  we  «q>ect  to  find 
in  an  age  when  a  man  like  Aristotle  did  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  a  vessel  will  hold  as 
much  water  if  filled  with  ashes  as  when  empty? 

But  while  the  intellectuals  of  the  epoch  were 
devoted  to  speculation  concerning  broad  general 
questions  of  the  philosophy  of  nature — ^with 
little  result — artisans  and  eraftemen,  prieste 
and  healers,  gradually  aeeumnlated  an  efiq>irical 
store  of  knowledge  tiiat  was  destined  to  serve 
as  a  crude  foundation  for  a  rational  science  of 
chemistry  to  be  built  up  by  experimenting 
philosophers  in  a  remote  future.  Most  of  that 
empirioil  chemical  Icnowledge  was  gained  by 
the  Egyptians  and  was  by  them  communicated 
to  the  Jews  and  Phoenicians  and  later  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  metallurgy  of  g(dd, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  mercury,  and 
perhaps  zinc,  and  the  preparation  of  certain 
alloys,  were  known  at  quite  an  early  date.  The 
Egyptians  had  highly  developed  the  art  of  mak- 
ing glass  and  of  colorii^  it  by  means  of  certain 
metallic  oxides,  and  many  extant  specimens  of 
Egyptian  pottery  are  beautifully  enameled  in 
various  colors.  The  art  of  dyeing  fabrics  with 
the  aid  of  mordanto  had  likewise  been  developed 
at  an  earfy  date,  and  many  mineral  and  organic 
coloring  matters  were  known  to  the  Egyptians, 
Phcenicians,  and  Jews.  The  Bgyptians  were  also 
probably  tiie  first  to  emp1<^  substances  Ux 
medicinal  purposes. 

Alchemy.  Egypt  was  the  birthplace  of  al- 
chemy, the  pret^ded  art  of  making  gold 
from  base  metals.  Based  on  superficial  ob- 
servation and  the  erroneous  interpretaticm  of 
phenomena,  this  psmdo^rt  subsequently  ab- 
Borbed  the  attentitm  of  mea  for  many  oentnries 
<8ee  Axckdct)  and  rendered  adentifle  progress, 
and  hence  the  development  of  the  naonl  arts. 
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ImpOBsible.  Thua,  the  arta  of  metallurgy  and  of 
dyeiDg  remained  tbroitgh  the  Middle  ^es  prac- 
ticallj  what  they  had  been  in  Egypt  long  before 
the  beginning  of  our  era.  Nevertheless,  in  their 
fantasUe  aeaieh  after  ilie  phtto«opher*B  Bton^ 
the  alchemista  discovered  methods  of  pr^aring 
many  new  substances,  perfected  many  processes 
of  manipulation,  and  thus  slowly  paved  the  wa^ 
for  the  future  investigator.  Bismuth  and  anti- 
mony, Bulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids, 
the  chloride  and  the  carbonate  of  ammonium, 
the  nitrates  of  potassium  and  silver,  compounds 
of  mercury,  antimony,  and  arsenic — these  and 
many  other  important  substances  were  first  pre- 
pared and  their  pr<^rtiea  were  first  studied  by 
the  alehemiBta.  Of  course  the  interpretation  m 
known  facts  was  absurd,  based  as  it  oHen  was 
on  the  most  groundless  assumptions,  e^.,  the 
assumption  that  most  substances  and  certainly 
all  metals  contain  sulphur.  As  to  the  com- 
pounds of  carbon,  the  alchemists  did  hardly 
anything  towards  hiying  a  foundation  for  future 
organic  chemistry,  although  they  learned  to  con- 
centrate aqueous  acetic  acid  by  distillation  and 
to  pr^Hue  a  few  metallie  acetates  and  were 
familiar  with  certain  reaettons,  such  as  the 
transformaticm  of  ordinary  alcohol  under  tiie 
influence  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  formation  of  cer- 
tain esters,  etc.  A  number  of  substances  de- 
rived from  the  organic  world  were  also  used  for 
medicinal  purposes;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  "iatrocbemical"  period  that  the 
art  of  preparing  substances  b^^  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  handmaid  of  mewcine.  Alchen^ 
proper  had  only  one  great  object  in  view — to  en- 
noble the  base  metus  and  to  pndong  life  in- 
deflnitdy — and  this  remained  the  principal  aim 
of  some  of  the  best  men  even  to  the  close  of  the 
era  of  iatrochemistry.  The  history  of  chemistry 
teaches  here  a  remarkable  lesson.  Even  in 
our  own  day  the  practical  man  is  given  to  jeer- 
ing at  the  uselessness  of  pure  science;  his  atti- 
tude towards  the  activities  of  a  si^entifie  in- 
vestigator is  not  unlike  that  of  a  busy  adult 
towards  a  child's  play*  But  ihe  history  of 
chemistry  tells  that  while  sixteen  centuries  ol 
utilitarian  search  for  gold  and  perpetual  youth 
— the  most  utilitarian  search  imaginable — 
yielded  nothing  useful,  tJie  birth  and  activities 
in  our  own  time  of  a  pure,  non-utilitarian 
science  of  chemistry  have  brought  mankind  in- 
calculable wealth. 

Iatrochemistry  (Gk.  Jarp^t,  tatroa,  physi- 
cian). The  first  great  iateochemist  was  Tara- 
eelsus  (1493-1541).  who  taught  that  the  aim  of 
chemiatey  was  the  preparation,  not  of  ^Id,  but 
of  therapeutic  agents.  Adopting  a  view  cur- 
rent among  alchemists  prior  to  his  time,  he  held 
that,  ever;^hing  being  composed  of  aulphur,  mer- 
cury, and  salt,  if  the  amount  of  any  of  these 
happens  to  rise  above  or  fall  below  the  normal 
in  the  animal  body,  the  result  is  a  condition  of 
disease.  Hence  diseue  must  be  combated  by 
chemical  means.  Paracdsns  therefore  devoted 
himself  to  pharmacy  and  medical  chemistry  and 
soon  became  famous  through  the  many  happy 
cures  that  he  actually  succeeded  in  effecting. 
Unfortunately  the  adventurous  life  that  he  1^, 
and  his  gross  lack  of  modesty,  aroused  suspicion 
in  many,  and  the  bitterest  opposition  among  the 
more  conservative  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, obscured  his  fame,  and  greatly  dimin- 
ished tite  sphere  of  his  Influence.  Neverthdess, 
fate  great  work  was  aocon^lished;  pure  alchemy 
bod  reedved  at  his  hands  the  uat  powerful 
Vol. 
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blow,  pharmacy  had  been  firmly  linked  to  chem- 
ical science,  and  medicine  had  been  aroused 
from  the  torpor  of  many  centuries. 

Following  in  the  steps  of  Paracelsus  came 
Tnrquet  de  Mayeme  (1673-166S),  Andreas  Liba- 
vine  ( r-1616),  Oswald  CroU,  Adrian  van 
Mynsieht,  and  the  great  Van  Helmont  (1577- 
1644).  Van  Helmont  not  only  realised  that 
the  processes  of  life,  in  health  and  disease,  are 
largely  dependent  npow  chemical  changes,  but 
he  abandoned  the  arbitrary  assumptions  of 
Paracelsus  concerning  the  chemical  basis  of  the 
animal  body,  and  his  keen  ^cperimental  re- 
searches imparted  a  powerful  impulse  to  the 
devd<9ment  of  scientific  medicine.  Equally,  if 
not  more,  important  was  his  reeognititm  of  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  oUier  gases  tiian  air, 
and  that  atmosphene  air,  carbonic  acid,  hydro- 
gen, marsh  gas,  and  snlphurous  acid  may  be 
quite  different  from  one  another.  In  certain 
fecial  cases  he  also  succeeded  in  showing  that 
aubfltances  are  not  lost,  either  qualitatively  or 
quantitatively,  when  they  enter  into  chemical 
combination,  and  that  they  may  be  reobtained 
entire^  fnun  the  resuUdng  eompounds.  Yet  he 
believed  in  the  possibility  of  making  gold,  and 
amtmg  the  absurdities  found  in  his  writings  is 
the  assertifm — strange  to  relate — that  mice  may 
be  spontan'eously  proiuced  in  buckets  filled  witjfi 
soiled  linen  and  wheat  flour!  But  if  the  spirit 
of  the  time  permitted  such  beliefs,  so  much 
more  wonderful  must  appear  the  scientific  pene- 
tration of  his  genius,  so  much  more  deserved  ii 
his  plaice  among  the  best  names  of  both  chem- 
istry and  medicine.  Other  impivtant  name!  in 
connection  with  iafrochemiatiy  are  those  of  Syl- 
vius (1014-78)  and  Tachenlus.  SyMus  was 
the  first  to  grasp  the  similarity  between  the 
processes  of  respiration  and  combustion,  and, 
recognizing  the  oistinction  between  arterial  and 
.  venous  blood,  he  understood  that  the  bright 
color  of  the  former  was  due  to  the  action  of  air. 
Digestion,  too,  he  considered  as  a  purely  cheln- 
ical  process.  His  pupil,  Tacbenius,  was  the  first 
clearly  to  recognize  that  salts  are  substances 
formed  by  the  union  of  acids  and  bases;  he 
studied  the  composition  and  properties  of  maiqr 
substances,  invented  a  number  of  interesting 
qualitative  testa,  and  even  subjected  a  few  re- 
actions to  quantitative  investigation,  determin- 
ing, e.g.,  the  gain  of  weight  involved  in  the 
oxidation  of  lead. 

The  age  of  iatrochemistry  marlcs  a  great  pe- 
riod in  chemical  history.  During  this  pniod, 
for  tile  first  time,  we  And  many  tboi^htfnl  men 
making  an  endeavor  to  free  themselves  from  the 
preconceived  Ideas  of  the  past  and  to  i^)proach 
nature  in  a  critical  spirit  and  with  a  curiosity 
purely  scientific.  With  iatrochemistry  was  thus 
bom  the  possibility  of  chemical  progress.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  thing  for  which  mankind  is 
indebted  to  that  period.  For,  while  the  iatro- 
chemists  were  preparing  tiie  first  material  for 
the  very  foundatitm  of  future  chemistry,  others 
were  busy  develcning  industries  which  have  since 
become  affiliated  to  our  science.  Foremost 
amoi^  these  men  were  Agricola,  Palissy,  and 
Glau^.  Georg  Agricola  (1490-1666)  rendered 
great  services  to  mining  and  metallurgy,  intro- 
ducing rational  scientific  methods  into  the 
former  and  perfecting  many  of  the  processes 
of  the  latter.  His  splmdid  treatise  on  metal- 
lurgy, in  which  these  processes  were  deaeribed 
for  the  first  time,  long  remained  the  standard 
work  on  its  subject.   Besides,  he  introduced  a 
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practical  Byatem  for  the  classiflcation  of  min- 
erals, based  on  their  physical  properties,  such 
as  color,  hardness,  etc.  Bernard  Palissy 
(C.1510-8&),  considering  worthless  and  ridicu- 
lous the  efforts  of  alcheany,  devoted  himself 
to  experimental  research  in  ceramic  art  and 
invented  a  number  of  valuable  methods  of  color- 
ing and  enameling  articles  of  pottery.  J<duuiii 
Rudolf  Glauber  (1604-68)  improved  many  proc- 
esses of  dyeing  and  prepared  a  number  of 
useful  salts,  including  sodium  sulphate  ("Glau- 
ber's salt"),  the  chlorides  of  zinc,  tin,  arsenic, 
copper,  lead,  and  iron,  the  nitrate  of  ammonium, 
tartar  emetic,  etc.  He  even  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing some  insight  into  the  ratimale  of  certain 
processes;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
adhering  to  the  most  fantastic  absurdities  of 
alchemy  to  the  very  end  of  bis  life.  In  con- 
nection with  the  iatrochemiciJ  period  reference 
must  finally  be  made  to  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  making  articles  of  glass,  and 
to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  liquor  industry, 
wbleh  had  only  been  founded  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  i.e.,  a  short  time  hefore 
the  commencement  of  the  period.  As  to  scien* 
tific  pharmacy,  we  have  already  stated  that  its 
beginning  coincides  with  that  of  iatrochemistry, 
fuid  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  latter 
enriched  it  with  many  new  preparations  and 
witii  a  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  properties  of 
substances  already  known. 

About  the  middle  of  tiie  seventeenth  century 
iatroehemistiT  came  to  a  sudden  decline.  That 
this  had  to  happen  sooner  or  later  is  clear,  if 
we  consider  that  a  true  medical  chemistry  could 
not  possibly  flourish  before,  on  the  one  hand, 
chemistry  itself  was  placed  on  a  sound  basis, 
and  bfufore,  on  the  other  hand,  anatomy  and 
physiology  had  attained  a  stage  of  serious  de- 
velopment. The  iatrochemists  were  still  too 
utilitarian  to  accomplish  much  of  really  per- 
manent practical  value;  even  they  had  mis- 
directed their  efforts,  and  if  we  should  in  our 
present  structure  of  chemistry  mark  the  parts 
established  by  them,  we  would  find  that  their 
lasting  contributions  were  very  few.  The  his- 
torical importance  of  the  period  is  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  with  it  came  a  revolution  against  tra- 
ditional errors  and  a  change  in  the  direction  at 
research. 

The  Foreruimera  <a  GhuniBtry.    In  the 

seventeentii  century  we  find  the  Englishman 
Robert  Boyle  { 1627-01 )  grasping  truth  with  an 
insight  unprecedented  and  in  many  respects 
not  yet  surpassed.  Boyle  understood  that  chem- 
istry must  be  treated  as  an  independent  science, 
i.e.,  primarily  without  reference  to  applications 
of  any  sort,  and  that  only  in  this  manner  could 
the  relationi^ips  between  chemical  phoimnena 
proper  be  discovered.  He  maintained  that  chem- 
ists should  consider  as  an  element  only  a  sub- 
stance which,  in  spite  of  exhaustive  actual  ef- 
forts, they  have  not  succeeded  in  decomposing. 
And  even  this  method,  though  necessary  and 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  science,  he  did  not 
regard  as  proving  the  elementary  nature  of  a 
sutistance  absolutely  beyond  doubt.  Still,  he 
was  inclined  to  consider  the  metals  as  elements, 
and,  proving  experimentally  that  the  products 
of  tiie  destructive  distillation  of  wood  are  com- 
pound, he  refuted  the  opinion — then  generally 
prevalent — that  dry  distillation  breaks  up  sub- 
stances into  their  elements.  He  further  defined 
the  distinction  between  a  chemical  compound 
and  a  mixture;   the  pnq;»erties  of  a  chemical 


compound,  he  maintained,  are  quite  different 
from  tiiose  of  its  components,  while  in  a  mix- 
ture each  constituent  retains  its  characteristic 
properties  practically  unaffected.  Above  all,  he 
earnestly  warned  chemists  against  adopting 
hypotiieses  and  general  theories  a  priori.  Theo- 
ries are  necessary ;  but  unless  tiiey  are  general- 
izations cautiously  made  from  obaervea  facts, 
they  may  be  dangerously  misleading. 

Boyle's  views  are  now  accepted  universally. 
Had  he  grasped  and  succeeded  in  spreading 
abroad  one  more  idea — viz.,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  quantitative  investigation — ^he  would 
have  doubtless  heoome-the  founder  ctf  the  science 
of  chemistry — that  is  to  say,  with  him  would 
have  commenced  the  epoch  enl^htened  by  truth 
and  free  from  fundamratal  errors.  This  he 
did  not  accomplish;  nor  was  it  possible  to  ac- 
complish it  before  the  characteristics  of  gaseous 
matter  came  to  be  known  better  than  they  were 
in  his  day.  And  so  it  came  about  that  chemists 
failed  to  appreciate  his  great  warning  against 
hypotheses  that  are  not  rigidly  correlated  with 
facts,  adopted  a  belief  in  a  fiery  "phlogiston,** 
and  thus  created  a  new  period  of  darkness 
that  lasted  a  century.  It  must  be  remembered 
tliat  the  important  phenomena  of  what  we  now 
call  oxidation  engaged  the  attention  of  chemists 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
through  the  entire  eighteenth  century.  These 
phencnnena  were  explained  by  the  supposed 
existence  of  phlogisttm,  a  substance  which  oiay 
have  been  originally  produced  in  the  erring 
mind  of  some  alchemist,  but  the  first  clear 
reference  to  which,  under  the  name  of  terra 
pinffuis,  we  find  in  the  works  of  Becher  (163&- 
82).  Stahl  (1660-1734)  named  it  phlogiston, 
endowed  it  with  certain  imaginary  properties, 
and  used  it  as  the  basis  of  a  doctrine  which  was 
soon  accepted  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

To  give  a  clear  and  precise  account  of  this,  as 
of  any  other  erroneous  doctrine,  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty.  For  when  ingenious  men 
are  dominated  by  error,  they  will  mold  it  into 
a  variety  of  forms  in  their  efforts  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  truth  and  render  it  consistent 
with  itself.   The  phlc^sttans  handled  their  by- 

{lothesis  with  much  dexterity.  Yet  their  thought, 
acking  the  character  of  quantitative  precision, 
was  weak;  for  quantitative  conceptions,  while 
already  mastered  by  the  physicist,  were  still  in 
a  state  of  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  chemist. 
Distinguishing  clearly  between  the  absolute 
weight  of  bodies  and  their  specific  gravity,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  al- 
though water  vapor  is  lighter  than  air,  its 
addition  to  a  given  body  must  increase  the 
weight  of  the  Tatter,  because  water,  whether 
liquid  or  vaporized,  has  weight.  Stahl  believed 
that  the  conversion  of  a  "c^,"  i.e.,  a  metallic 
oxide,  into  metal  was  caused  by  the  addition  of 
phlogiston.  He  kneio  that  the  conversion  was 
accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  weight;  but 
from  this  fact  he  only  deduced  that  phlogiston 
must  be  "lighter  than  air,"  failing  to  grasp 
that  such  an  addition  may  make  a  body  lighter 
in  the  sCTse  of  producing  a  system  of  lower 
specific  gravis,  but  must  necessarily  m^e  it 
heavier  in  the  sense  irf  increasiiw  its  absolute 
weight.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that 
Stahl  understood  this  in  a  general  way.  but 
thought  that  the  metals  had  a  lower  specific 
gravity  than  their  calces.  At  least  Juncker,  a 
pupil  of  Stahl's,  asserts  this  about  metals  and 
calces  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  BcQrle 
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had  long  before  shown  experimentally  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  metals  is  really  higher  than 
tbfft  of  their  calces.  Much  more  extraordinary 
is  the  conception  that  ve  ftnd  in  the  writings  of 
Guyton  de  Morveau,  Macquer,  and  others,  who 
taught  that  phlogiston  had  less  than  no  weight  t 
Stahl  conceived  of  phlogiston  as  a  fiery  prin- 
ciple, "materia  aut  prinoipium  ignis,  non  ipse 
ignis."  Seeing  that  charcoal  bums  up  com- 
pletely and  is  capable  of  producing  metals  by 
adding  itself,  as  he  thought,  to  their  calces,  he 
considered  charcoal  as  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  pUogiston.  Cavendish,  knowing  that  "in- 
flammable  air"  is  given  ofiT  when  metals  are 
dissolved  in  acids,  adopted  the  view  that  that 
inflammable  air  { hydrogen )  was  phlogiston, 
with  which  metals  part  on  coming  into  contact 
with  acids.  An  inconvenient  fact  in  cninec- 
tion  with  the  phlogistic  theory  was  that  combus- 
tion, including  the  transformation  of  metals  into 
calces,  could  only  take  place  in  the  air.  Stahl 
and  his  followers  referred  to  this  fact  as  if  it 
were  quite  natural  that  if  phlogiston  was  to 
be  absorbed  from  metals  there  must  be  a  medium 
capable  of  absorbing  it.  There  were  thoughtful 
men,  however,  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
wqilanations  of  tiiis  kind.  BoerhoaT^  whose 
Btementa  ChemitB  (1732)  served  for  many  years 
as  the  standard  textbook  of  chemistry,  taught 
distinctly  that  the  conversion  of  metals  into 
calces  involved  the  absorption  of  something  from 
the  air.  This  he  deduced  by  combining  the  fact 
that  the  presence  of  air  was  necessary  with 
the  fact  that  the  conversion  involved  increase 
in  weight.  The  latter  fact  he  even  freed  from 
an  erruieoiu  eaplanstion  attached  to  it  by 
Boyle,  who  had  thought  that  the  increase  In 
weight  was  due  to  aliBorption  of  heat  during 
calcination;  by  the  use  of  the  balance  Boerhaave 
showed  that  metals  have  precisely  the  same 
weight  when  glowing  hot  as  wh^  cold,  and  thus 
proved  that  heat  has  no  weight.  So  near  the 
truth  were  B(»ne.  Yet  none  rose  to  combat  the 
phlopstic  theory,  and  all,  even  Boerhaave,  were 
dominated  by  it  more  or  less. 

Two  things  were  necessary  to  moke  away  with 
phlogiston:  first,  a  clear  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  ordinary  gases;  secondly,  a  clear  quanti- 
tative knowledge  of  some  of  the  ordinary  chem- 
ical transformations.  The  gases  in  question  are 
carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  air.  As  to  quanti- 
tative chemical  knowledge,  it  can,  of  course,  be 
acquired  only  by  the  use  of  the  balance.  Car- 
Ixmic  acid  was  known  ^noe  the  time  of  Van 
Helmont;  yet  chemists  were  not  sure  but  that 
it  might  he  impure  air,  until  Joseph  Black  iso- 
lated it  and  demonstrated  its  properties  in  1755. 
Bergman  completed  the  study  of  this  gas  in 
1774.  The  presence  and  properties  of  oxygen 
were  suspected  by  Boyle,  Mayow  (1669),  Boer- 
haave, and  others;  but  it  was  first  actually 
isolated  by  Priestley  and  Scheele  in  1774.  The 
Bitrogen  of  the  air  was  isolated  by  Rutherford 
in  1772.  It  must  be  r«narked  here  that  the 
apparatus  and  manipulations  of  "pneumatic 
chemistry"  were  gradually  perfected  by  Boyle, 
Hales,  Moitrel  d'Element,  Black,  and  Priestley, 
the  latter  having  invented  the  method  of  col- 
lecting gases  over  mercury,  which  rendered 
possible  the  isolation  of  gases  that  are  soluble 
m  water.  But  the  precise  demonstration  of 
the  composition  of  gases,  the  introduction  of  the 
systematic  use  of  the  balance,  are  due  to  the 
founder  ol  onontitative  chemistry — the  French 
pl^sicisi  ana  chemist  Lavoisier. 


But  before  we  proceed  to  narrate  the  further 
progress  of  chemical  philosophy,  it  remains  to 
enumerate  briefly  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments of  chemical  technology  during  the  reign 
of  phlc^ston.  In  epite  of  its  ftuidamental 
error,  chemistry  was  making  fairly  rapid  prog- 
ress, and  this  naturally  told  on  the  industries. 
Boyle  and  Eunkel  improved  many  metallurgical 
processes  and  the  manufacture  of  glass.  The 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  ow^  valuable 
improvements  to  the  researches  of  Bergman, 
Galin,  Rinman,  and  R^umur.  Stahl,  Scheele, 
Hellot,  Macquer,  and  others  introduced  new  dye- 
stuifs  and  improved  many  processes  of  dyeing. 
The  preparation  of  zinc  was  improved  by 
Mai^ran,  and  its  manufacture  on  a  large  scale 
was  commenced  at  Bristol  in  1743.  The  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid  was  commenced  by 
Ward  at  Richmond;  and  in  1746  lead  chambers 
were  first  introduced  by  Roebuck.  In  1747 
Marggraff  discovered  sugar  in  beets;  however, 
the  sugar  industry  was  not  bom  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century.  Early  in 
the  eighteenth  century  (1703)  BOttger  was  ac- 
cidentally led  to  the  invention  of  porcelain, 
and  its  manufacture  commenced  at  Meissen  in 
1710;  but  the  processes  were  kept  secret,  and 
the  manufacture  was  confined  to  Meissen  until 
Reaumur  rediscovered  them  by  systematic  re- 
search, and  finally,  in  1769,  great  porcelain 
works  were  established  also  at  S6vres,  near 
Paris.  In  the  course  of  the  period  many  sub- 
stances were  introduced  as  therapeutic  agents, 
and  Scheele  discovered  a  number  of  important 
compounds  of  carbon. 

Kodom  Oh«mlstrr>  If»  after  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  Uiink  of  modem  chemistry 
as  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  take  up  the  writings  of  phl<^8tic 
chemists  prior  to  that  time,  we  may  be  greatly 
surprised  to  find  that  our  generid  principles 
were  not  at  all  unknown  to  them.  They  cer- 
tainly believed  in  the  indestmctibility  of  mat-  \ 
ter,  and  some  of  them  described  molecules  and 
atoms  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  describe 
them  at  the  present  day.  And  yet  their  knowl- 
edge cannot  be  rightly  considered  as  constituting 
a  science.  Their  abstract  speculations  were  very 
keen;  their  knowledge  of  chemical  facta  was 
quite  extensive;  but  that  math^atical  corre- 
spondence between  abstract  principles  and  con- 
crete phenomena  which  alone  constitutes  science 
did  not  exist.  And  so,  even  when  the  properties 
of  gases  were  no  longer  unknown,  all  chemical 
knowledge  remained  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and 
elements  continued  to  be  considered  as  com- 
pounds, compounds  as  elements,  combinations  as 
decompositions,  and  decompositions  as  combina- 
tions, until  the  work  of  establishing  the  scientifle 
correspondence  was  begun  by  Lavoisier. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  a  keenly  critical 
mind,  Lavoisier  acquired  the  habit  of  quantita- 
tive thinking  early  training  in  mathematics 
and  physics,  and  hy  subsequent  association  with 
some  01  the  most  brilliant  mathonaticiuis  and 
physicists  of  his  time.  As  early  as  1770  we  find 
him  solving  a  problem  of  chemistry  by  a  purely 
quantitative  method.  It  was  Icnown,  viz.,  that 
when  water  is  kept  boiling  for  some  time  in  a 
glass  vessel,  there  is  formed  in  it  an  earthy 
deposit;  it  was  therefore  believed  that  water 
could  l>e  converted  into  "earth."  lAvoisier 
heated  water  in  a  glass  vessel,  weighed  the 
vessel  before  and  after  the  operation,  and  found 
that  the  vessel  plus  the  deposit  after  the  opera- 
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tion  weighed  exactly  as  much  as  the  vessel  alone 
weighed  before.  He  thus  proved  that  the  earthy 
deposit  came,  not  from  the  water,  but  from 
the  glass  of  the  vessel.  In  1772  be  turned  the 
same  (quantitative  method  of  experimenting  and 
reasonuag  to  the  cooversioQ  of  metals  into  calces, 
and  in  1774  published  the  following  observation  t 
When  metalne  tin  is  heated  in  a  sealed  retort 
full  of  air,  it  becomes  transformed  into  its  calx; 
the  weight  of  the  sealed  retort  with  its  contents 
is  exactiy  the  same  after  the  reaction  as  before; 
if  the  retort  is  now  opened,  air  rushes  into  it 
and  the  weight  is  increased;  the  increase  is 
equal  to  the  difference  in  weight  ttetween  the 
calx  formed  and  the  mass  of  metallic  tin  em- 
ployed. From  tills  Lavoiuer  concluded  that  the 
transformation  of  tin  into  its  calx  involved  the 
absdrption  of  air,  end  that  phlogiston  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  phenomenon.  It  also 
became  evident  to  him  that  the  balance  of  pre- 
cision could  serve  the  chemist  no  less  than  the 
telescope  served  the  astronomer,  and  that  the 
principle  of  indestructibility,  which  could,  and 
should  be  established  expermientally,  ought  to 
be  at  tiie  basis  of  all  chemical  reasoning.  When 
Priestley  and  Scheele  discovered  oxygen,  they 
thou^t  that  it  was  this  constituent  of  air 
that  was  capable  of  absorbing  phlogiston  from 
metals;  Lavoisier  demonstrated  that  it  was  this 
constituent  of  air  that  combined  with  metals  to 
form  calces.  He  recognized  that  the  same  gas 
combined  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  charcoal, 
and  other  combustible  substances,  and  as  he 
regarded  the  resulting  compounds  as  acids,  he 

give  to  the  gas  the  name  oaiygen  (from  the 
reek  ^i}f,  oxya^  acid,  and  Ytr^t,  genSs,  produc- 
ing), and  adopted  fjie  view  that  it  was  an 
indispensable  constituent  of  all  acids  (this  view 
was  discarded  half  a  century  later).  Carbonic 
acid  he  recognized  as  a  ccnnpound  of  carlmn  and 
or^gen,  and  when  Cavendish  found  tliat  the 
sole  product  of  the  combustion  of  Hydrogen  in 
oxygen  was  water,  Lavoisier  understood  that 
water  was  not  an  element^  but  a  compound  of 
hydr<^n'  and  oxygen,  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
determining  its  quantitative  composition.  Car- 
bonic acid  and  water  he  also  showed  to  be  tiie 
products  of  the  combustion  of  organic  substances, 
and  soon  he  recognized  that  respiration,  too,  was 
a  process  of  organic  combustion. 

Logical  and  consistent  as  Lavoisier's  method 
appears  to  the  unprejudiced  mind,  it  failed  to 
appeal  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time.  Thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  inverted 
principles  of  the  phlogistic  doctrine,  those  men 
adhered  to  them  as  umly  as  fanatics  will  ad- 
here to  an  absurd  creed,  and  some  of  them,  in- 
cluding Priestley,  himself  the  discoverer  of  oxy- 
gen, died  believers  in  phlogiston.  Nevertheless, 
Lavoisier  lived  to  see  the  light  of  his  systan 
spread  over  the  entire  scientific  world  and  turn 
chaos  into  order.  He  had  established  a  rigid 
correspondence  between  the  law  of  indestructi- 
bility and  chemical  transformations  and  had 
thus  built  the  first  bridge  between  an  abstract 
principle  and  the  world  of  chemical  phewnnena. 
The  concept  element  was  now  correctly  applied 
to  o^gen,  hydrt^n,  cart>on,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus,  and  the  metals  then  Itnown  in  the  free 
state;  the  concept  compound  was  correctly  ap- 
plied to  water  and  the  oxides  of  the  metals. 
True  enough,  in  his  list  of  elements  (1787) 
Lavoisier  included  also  light  and  heat  and  tiie 
oompounds  potash,  soda,  and  lime;  on  the 
other  hand,  ne  considered  the  element  <^lorine 


as  a  compound  containing  oxygen.  But  tiiis  did 
not  interfere  with  further  progress.  The  first 
bridge  of  chemistry  was  firmly  established,  And 
the  lingering  errors  were  rectified  (mainly  by 
Sir  Humphry  Davy)  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  devuopment  of  another  corre- 
spondoDce — viz.,  that  between  the  hn>othesis  of 
the  atranie  constitution  of  matter  and  the  quan- 
titative composition  of  substances — was  already 
noted  in  a  preceding  section  of  this  article. 
Here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  law  of  multi- 
ple proportions  was  first  discovered  by  Richter 
(1762-1807),  and  that  Proust  (1754-1826)  con- 
tinued Richter's  researches  and  clearly  demon- 
strated the  law  in  course  of  a  controversy  with 
Bertholtet.  Dalton  (1804)  rediscovered  the 
law  deductivdy  and  tiien  proved  it  experimen- 
tally; he  was  thus  the  first  to  establish  a 
rational  connection  between  the  old  atomic 
hypothesis  and  the  facts  of  chemical  composition. 

After  the  relation  between  the  known  metals 
and  their  oxides  was  established,  Jjavoisier  him- 
self, and  others,  he^n  to  suspect  the  true  na- 
ture even  of  oxides  whose  metals  were  not  yet 
known  in  the  free  state,  and  attempts  began  to 
be  made  to  decompose  these  oxides  so  as  to  iso- 
late their  metallic  elements.  About  the  b«nn- 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Sir  Humphiy 
Davy  (1778-1829)  undertook  to  investigate  the 
effwt  of  the  galvanic  current  on  chemical  com- 
pounds.  In  1807-08  he  succeeded  in  decompos- 
ing caustic  potash  and  caustic  soda,  obtaining 
from  them  the  metals  potassium  and  sodiiun. 
About  the  same  time  Seebeck  similarly  decom- 
posed the  oxides  of  calcium,  barium,  strontium, 
and  magnesium,  obtaining  these  metals  in  the 
form  of  their  amalgams,  i.e.,  cconbinations  with 
mercury.  From  these  amalgams  Davy  isolated 
the  metals  themselves  and  gave  tfi^  their  pres- 
ent names.  From  the  metals  Davy  turned  bis 
genius  to  the  nonmetallic  elements.  Chlorine, 
known  since  1774,  r^ained  imrecoghized  as  an 
element  and  was  generally  considered  as  the 
oxide  of  hydrochloric  acid.  In  1811  Davy  clearly 
danongtrated  its  elementary  nature;  and  when, 
soon  afterward,  Courtois  discovwed  iodine, 
Davy  showed  that  this  substance,  too,  so  simi- 
lar to  chlorine,  must  be  considered  as  an 
element.  Davy  also  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
clearly  the  elementary  nature  of  nitrogen  and 
even  of  fluorine  (from  the  similarity  of  hydro- 
fluoric to  hydrochloric  acid,  and  of  the  fluorides 
to  the  chlorides),  although  the  latter  element 
was  not  yet  known  in  the  free  state  and  re- 
mained unlmown  until  1887.  The  value  of 
Davy's  contributions  can  be  readily  appredated 
if  we  remember  that  the  substances  he  was  deal- 
ing with  are  among  the  conunonest  in  the  entire 
range  of  chemistry,  and  if  we  imagine  how  much 
confusion  would  suddenly  ensue  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  science  if  we  were  to  forget  thdr 
existence  or  their  true  nature. 

Dualism.  On  the  basis  of  his  electrolytic  in- 
vestigations, Davy  also  constructed  an  electro- 
chemical thewy  which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied and  extended  by  Bermliua.  Accoraing  to 
Davy  (1807),  when  the  atoms  of  different  ele- 
ments come  into  contact,  they  become  charged 
with  the  opposite  forms  of  electricity,  by  whose 
attractive  force  they  are  held  together,  consti- 
tuting chemical  compounds.  Berzelius*  theory 
was  as  follows:  The  atom  of  each  dement  does 
not  become  charged  with  electricity  on  coming 
in  contact '  with  other  atoms,  but  is  charge^ 
whether  combined  with  other  atuns  or  not. 
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With  respect  to  the  electrical  charges  of  their 
atoms,  the  elements  form  an  "electro-chemical 
order,"  oxygen  being  the  most  electro-n^ative, 
potassitua  uie  most  electro-positive,  and  hydro- 
gen dividing  the  electro-negative  from  the 
electro-positive  elements.  AU  bases  are  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  electro- 
positive, all  acids  by  the  ctBnbination  of  oxygen 
with  electro-negative  elonents.  Yet  bases  and 
acids  are  not  altogether  neutral;  In  the  former 
positive  electricity,  in  the  latter  n^ative  elec- 
tricity, predominates.  This  is  why  bases  and 
acids  show  no  mutual  chemical  indifference,  but 
combine  to  form  salts.  When  the  terminals  of 
a  sufficiratly  powerful  galvanic  battery  are  im- 
mened  in  the  solution  of  a  salt,  the  base  of  the 
latter  Is  attracted  more  strongly  by  the  negative 
terminal  than  by  the  acid,  and  the  acid  is 
attracted  more  strongly  by  the  poeitire  ter- 
minal than  by  the  base;  hence  electrolysis  en- 
sues, the  base  being  deposited  on  the  negative, 
the  acid  on  the  positive,  terminal.  In  brief, 
Berzeliua  maintained  (I)  that  o:^gen  is  an 
indispensable  constituent  of  bases,  acids,  and 
salts;  (2)  that  bases,  acids,  and  salts  have  a 
dual  constitution,  ea(^  being  made  up  of  mn 
eleetro-positiTO  and  an  electro-n^ative  part; 
(3)  that  chemical  affinity  is  nothing  but  the 
mutual  attraction  of  opposite  forms  of  elec- 
tricity. In  the  first  of  these  principles  Berze- 
liuB  followed  Lavoisier,  for  years  refusing  to 
accept  Davy's  view  that  chlorine  and  nitrogen 
were  elements,  and  that  their  compounds  with 
hydrogen,  viz.,  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia, 
uthough  respectively  an  acid  and  a  base,  con- 
tained no  D^^gen.  The  structure  of  the  entire 
theory  became  somewhat  shaW  when  the  oor- 
rectness  of  Davy's  views  was  finally  recognized 
by  all,  including  Berzelius  himself  (1820). 
Nevertheless,  Berzelius,  and  with  him  the  entire 
cfaouical  world,  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
electro-chonical  theoiy,  and  thus  a  strictly 
dualistic  conception  of  compounds  continued  to 
reign  in  the  science.  The  thirties,  however, 
brought  much  new  evidence  against  Berzelius* 
principles.  First  of  all  it  was  recognized  that 
eiectr^raia  breaks  up  a  salt,  primarOy  not  Into 
two*  oxides,  but  into  a  free  metal  and  an  aeid 
radicle.  For  example,  potassium  sulphate  is 
broken  up,  primarily  not  into  KjO  and  80^ 
but  into  Kt  and  the  radicle  SO*.  This  made  it 
evident  that  sulphuric  acid  was  not  80„  but 
H,SO.  (i.e.,  80.  chemically  combined  with  H/)), 
because  the  SO,  radicle  was  seen  to  be  the  true 
acidic  component  of  potasaiiun  sulphate.  Two 
important  condiuions  thus  thrust  thonselves 
upon  chemists:  (1)  an  acid  is  not  a  binary 
compound  of  oaygen  with  an  electro-n^^tive 
element,  but  a  combination  of  hydrogen  wiUi  an 
electro-negative  radicle;  (2)  a  salt  is  not  a  oom- 

Cnd  of  two  oxides  (e.g.,  KtO.SC^),  but  a  com- 
ition  of  a  metallic  element  with  the  electro- 
native  radicle  (e.g.,  80,)  of  an  acid.  The 
first  of  these  conclueions,  together  with  Davy's 
disoorenr  that  hydrochloric  acid  contained  hy- 
drogen but  no  oxygen,  indicated  that  not  oxy- 
gen, but  hydrogen,  is  an  indispensable  com- 
ponent of  acids,  and  this  view  was  further 
strengthened  by  Graham's  and  Liebig's  classical 
studies  of  the  so-called  polybasic  acids.  But  so 
profound  was  Berzelius'  belief  in  dualism,  and 
BO  great  was  his  authority,  tliat  the  electro- 
chemical theory  still  continued  to  stand,  and  the 
conclusions  just  pointed  out  were  not  generally 
accepted  for  some  years.  The  final  blow  to  dual- 


ism came  from  the  young  organic  chemistry,  in 
which  the  electric  theory  had  been  applied  as 
generally  as  in  the  inorganic  branch  of  the 
science.  At>out  the  middle  of  the  thirties  Lau- 
rent and  Dumas  made  a  series  of  important  dis- 
coveries showing  that  chlorine  and  other  ele- 
ments could  be  substituted  for  the  hydrogen  of 
organic  compounds,  and  that  the  nature  of  the 
latter  was  tiiereby  affected  very  little.  But  if 
part  of  the  molecule  of  a  compound  can  combine 
with  either  of  such  electrically  different  atoms 
as  those  of  hydrogen  and  of  chlorine,  then  there 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that  tiiat  part  is 
essentially  either  electro-f>ositive  or  electro- 
nc^tive,  and  hence  there  is  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  every  compound  is  made  up  of  two 
electrically  opposite  parte.  The  more  evidrace 
to  this  ftnect  was  Iwought  forward,  tiie  more 
bitterly  old  Berzelius  adhered  to  tiie  electro- 
chemical theory.  But  finally  it  became  evident 
to  all  that,  as  Liebig  wrote,  "the  wheel  of 
time  cannot  stand  still,"*  and  "Berzelius  is  fight- 
ing for  a  lost  cause";  and  thus,  towards  the  end 
of  the  thirties,  electro-chemical  dualism  was 
overthrown.  As  a  result  of  their  struggle 
against  dualism,  chemiste  then  fell  into  the  op- 
posite extreme  and  adopted  a  purely  unitary 
view  of  ehonical  combination.  The  molecule  of 
a  compound  was  conceived  to  be  a  composite 
unit  somewhat  like  the  solar  system,  in  which 
the  planets  are  held  together  by  mutual  attrac- 
tion, but  which  does  not  by  any  means  consist 
of  two  essentially  different  parte,  endowed  with 
two  opposite  forms  of  energy.  Such  unitary 
views  of  ccanbination  are  still  prevalent  in  chem- 
istry to-day.  But  **the  whed  of  time  cannot 
stand  still,"  and  recent  years  have  forced  upon 
us  theories  which  make  us  feel  that  extreme 
uniterism  is  just  as  inadequate  as  extreme 
dualism.  The  elemente  certeinly  differ  in  their 
electrical  properties,  and  chemists  have  evm 
succeeded  now  in  expressing  those  differences 
mathematically.  Electricity,  while  not  identical 
with  the  energy  that  causes  the  mutual  attrac- 
tion of  atoms,  IB  yet  certeinly  one  of  the  factors 
determining  that  attraction.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  compromise 
between  ch«nical  uniterism  and  electKHinemlea! 
dualism  will  ultimate^  be  adopted. 

Organic  Ohemlstry.  When  tbe  general  prin- 
ciples of  chemtstiT  were  esteblished,  and  the 
atomic  hypothesis  had  lent  to  the  science  a  keen 
power  of  penetration,  it  became  possible  to  ap- 

E roach  the  world  of  organic  matter  with  the 
ope  of  shedding  some  light  upon  its  mystery. 
Since  then  orguiic  research  occupied  chemists 
almost  exduaively  during  a  greater  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  result  of  that  in- 
quiry has  been  not  only  a  vast  store  of  empiri- 
cal knowledge  of  organic  compounds,  but  also 
a  set  of  general  principles  that  have  strength- 
ened the  theoretical  basis  of  the  srience  and  have 
led  to  some  of  the  great  industrial  achievemente 
of  modem  times. 

Early  in  the  nineterath  century  it  was  uni- 
versally believed  that  organic  substances  could 
not  be  produced  without  the  agency  of  the 
"force  of  life."  Whether  there  is  such  a  dis- 
tinct "force,"  and  what  ite  relations  may  be  to 
the  measurable  forms  of  energy,  we  do  not  know 
as  yet.  But  we  do  know  that  organic  com- 
pounds can  also  be  produced  by  chemical 
agencies  alone,  without  the  intervention  of  any- 
thing else.  For  chemiste  have  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  from  their  elomente  many 
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thousands  of  compounds  that  occur  ready 
formed  only  in  the  organisms  of  animals  and 
plants.  The  first  of  su^  compounds  reproduced 
in  the  laboratory  was  urea,  which  WOhler  made 
artificially  in  1828.  The  old  belief,  however, 
lingered,  some  chemists  contending  that  urea 
co^d  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  true  organic 
compound.  Gradually,  however,  leas  doubtful 
organic  compounds  were  reproduced  syntheti- 
cally. Writing  in  1830  of  the  ^thesis  of 
formic  acid,  Ure  says:  "The  artificial  formation 
of  this  animal  secretion  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  triumphs  of  modem  chemistry." 
When  Kolbe  synthesized  acetic  acid  in  1845, 
and  when  other  indisputably  organic  compounds 
were  made  from  their  elements,  then  all  agreed 
that  there  was  no  essential  difference  between 
oi^ganic  and  inor^uiic  cmnpounds^  and  that  the 
former  were  nothing  but  the  compounds  of 
carbon.  At  present  many  dyestuffs,  drugs,  and 
perfumes,  which  could  once  be  obtained  only 
from  plants,  are  made  artificially  on  a  large 
scale,  and  so  are  many  valuable  carbon  com- 
pounds  that  are  not  known  to  occur  ready 
formed  at  all. 

While  the  belief  in  an  indispensable  force  of 
life  thus  delayed  for  a  time  the  progress  of 
STutbesis,  chanists  early  directed  uieir  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  molecular  constitution. 
Berselius  was  led  to  this  problem  by  his  electro- 
chemical theory.  But  in  the  twenties  facts  be- 
came known  which  made  its  study  an  impera- 
tive necessity  also  from  a  purely  practical 
standpoint.  Not  small  was  the  surprise  of 
chemists  when  Gay-Lussac  and  Liebig  found,  in 
1823,  that  silver  fulminate  had  precisely  the 
same  composiUon  as  silver  cyanate.  Two  years 
later,  Faraday  discovered  a  volatile  liquid  hy- 
drocarbon that  had  precisely  the  same  composi- 
tion as  ethylene  gas.  Berzelius  first  thought  it 
unwise  to  alralish,  on  the  evidence  of  a  few  facts, 
what  had  seemed  an  axiom,  viz.,  that  two  dif- 
ferent compounds  cannot  possibly  have  the  same 
composition.  But  when  he  discovered  that  race- 
mic  and  -  tartaric  acids,  too,  had  the  same  com- 
position, he  realized  that  the  character  of  a  sub- 
stance  must  depend  not  only  on  its  oompostfton, 
but  also  on  its  ootMtitufton,  i.e.,  not  only  on  the 
kind  and  number,  but  also  on  the  arrang^ent 
of  the  atoms  in  its  molecule.  Thus  was  bom 
tliat  great  problem  of  modem  chemistry — to 
determine  the  constitution  of  substances  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  atomic  hypothesis. 

In  1832  Liebig  and  W6hler  made  an  important 
discovery:  A  series  of  compounds  aJlied  to  ben- 
zoic acid  were  transformed  oy  them  into  one  an- 
other, and  tibrough  all  the  transformations  a 
group  of  atoms  (made  up  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen),  which  they  named  "ttie  benzoyl 
radicle,"  remained  unchanged;  the  molecules  of 
benzoic  acid,  benzaldehyde,  benzamide,  and  ben- 
zoyl chloride  contained  that  radicle  in  common, 
as  if  it  were  a  single  atom  of  some  element. 
The  discovery  of  benzoyl  was  followed  by 
Liebig's  discovenr  of  ethyl,  a  radicle  common  to 
ordinary  alcohol  and  ether,  and  by  Bunsen's 
discovery  of  cacodyl,  which  is  possessed  in  com* 
mon  by  several  compounds  of  arsenic.  The  dis- 
covery of  radicles  was  obviously  the  first  step 
towards  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
compounds.  But  almost  from  the  beginning  the 
idea  of  radicles  became  associated  with  certain 
other  ideas  that  could  not  be  maintained  in 
the  light  of  more  knowledge.  Berzelius  sub- 
divided organic  radides,  like  the  elanents,  into 


electro-positive  and  electro-negative.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  generally  expected  that  radi- 
cles would  eventually  be  isolated  and  thus  con- 
stitute a  series  of  simple  compounds  whose 
molecules  would  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
substances  of  organic  chemistiy  as  the  atoms  of 
the  el^ents  bear  to  the  compounds  of  inorganic 
chemistry.  But  when  the  electro-chemical  theo^ 
was  ov^thrown,  while  attonpte  to  isolate  radi- 
cles remained  fruitless,  the  opinion  b^n  to 
spread  that  the  theory  of  radicles  had  made  of 
organic  chemistry  a  science  of  imaginary  sub- 
stances, and,  hence,  the  sooner  the  theory  was 
abolished  the  l)etter  for  the  young  science.  But 
how,  then,  were  organic  compounds  to  be  corre- 
lated? A  solution  of  this  problem  was  sug- 
gested by  Dumas  in  1839.  Continuing  his  re- 
searches on  the  substitution  of  different  ele- 
ments for  one  another  in  organic  compounds, 
Dumas  found  that  in  acetic  acid  hydrogen  could 
be  exchai^^  for  chlorine,  and  that  the  result- 
ing compound  (trichlor-acetic  acid)  was  very 
much  like  acetic  acid  itself.  Similar  facts  had 
already  been  observed,  since  1834,  by  himself  as 
well  as  by  Laurent.  It  now  occurred  to  Dumas 
that  in  correlating  their  substances  chemists 
could  be  guided  solely  l^  the  phenomena  of 
substitution.  Acetic  acid  and  its  dilorine- 
substitution  product  obviously  belong  to  the 
same  "type,"  and  similar  relations  exist  between 
other  substances  as  welL  If,  therefore,  the 
phenomena  of  substitution  were  investigated  in 
oonnectton  with  organic  compounds  in  general, 
the  result  would  Iw  a  grouping  of  compounds 
free  from  all  hypothesis,  but  i>ased  on  and  ex- 
hibiting clearly  their  natural  relationship.  Such 
were,  tn  nuce,  Dumas's  views,  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  celebrated  "theory  of  types"  wu 
gradually  built  up  in  course  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  decades.  The  most  important  contribution* 
to  the  theory  were  made  by  Gerhardt,  Wurtz, 
Hofmann,  and  .Williamson.  Gerhardt  realized 
that  Dumas's  ideas  were  worthy  of  being  devel- 
oped, but  he  also  realized  that  this  could  not 
be  done  without  the  aid  of  the  idea  of  radicles. 
'So  objection  could  be  raised  against  the  latt^ 
idea,  mice  it  were  freed  frmn  all  unneceyary 
associations,  especially  from  the  belief  that 
radicles  were  luialterable  substanoes  capable  of 
independent  existence.  To  say  that  beiUK^l 
chloride,  C,HtOCl;  benzoic  acid,  C,H,Ot;  and 
benzamide,  C^HtON,  contain  in  common  the 
benzoyl  radicle,  i.e.,  the  group  of  atoms  CiH.0, 
was  only  to  express  what  was  evident  from  their 
formulas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recognition 
of  radicles  must  obviously  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  the  relationship  of  compounds,  and  thus,  to- 
gether with  the  phenomena  of  substitution,  guide 
in  grouping  compounds  in  accordance  with  the 
idea  of  types.  In  1849  Wurtz  and  Hofmann 
discovered  a  series  of  compounds  that  bore  an 
unmistakable  resemblance  to  ordinary  ammonia, 
and  could  be  considered  as  ammonia  in  which 
one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms  were  replaced  by 
radicles.  They  proposed  to  group  than  together 
as  belonging  to  the  "ammonia  tTpe."  In  1850 
Williamson  showed  that  alcohols,  ethers,  and 
acids  could  be  referred  to  the  "water  type."  Or- 
dinary  alcohol,  e.g.,  whose  formula  is  C,H,0, 
could  be  .considered  as  water,  H^,  in  which  one 
hydrogen  atom  has  been  replaced  by  the  ethyl 
radicle,  CjH,.  Ordinary  ether,  C,H„0,  oould  be 
considered  as  water,  HjO,  in  which  two  hydro- 
gen atoms  have  been  replaced  by  two  ethyl  radi- 
cles, ether  being  thus  (CiHt),0.    Acetic  acid. 
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C,H^  could  be  ooUBidered  as  water,  HiO,  in 
which  one  hydr<^n  atom  has  been  replaced  by 
the  radicle  C,H»0.  Now,  ether,  {C,H,),0,  waa 
obtained  from  alcohol,  CJI,HO,  by  the  use  of 
dehydrating  agents.  Williamson  therefore  held, 
by  analogy,  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
transform  acetic  acid,  C^(O.HO,  into  a  oom< 
pound,  (C^fi)^.  When,  in  1852,  Frankland 
actually  succeeded  in  effecting  this  transforma- 
tion by  the  use  of  dehydrating  agents,  the  use- 
fulness of  the  type  theory  was  demonstrated. 
For  nothing  is  more  striking  proof  of  the  yalue 
of  a  theory  than  its  capacity  for  revealing  un- 
known facts.  To  the  t^es  ammonia  and  water 
Gerbardt  added  the  ^pes  hydrogen  and  hydro' 
chloric  acidt  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  all 
organic  compounds  could  be  grouped  under  these 
four  ^ple  tTpes.  It  was  soon  found  necessary, 
however,  to  introduce  the  ideas  of  "condensed 
types,"  like  the  condensed  water  fype,  (HiO),, 
"mixed  types,"  and  the  type  marsh  gaa,  CH«.  In 
course  of  the  fifties  the  type  theory  thus  gradu- 
ally became  lem  and  less  simple,  and  hence  less 
and  less  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  correlating 
organic  compounds. 

Meanwhile  an  idea  of  inestimable  value  had 
thrust  itself  upon  chemista.  Inapectinff  the  typ- 
ical formulas  of  oompounds,  they  could  not  help 
noticing  that  certain  radicles  {e.g.,  methyl,  GHn 
or  ethyl,  CA)  were  capable  of  replacing  each 
a  single  atom  of  hydrogen;  others  were  capable 
of  replacing  each  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  etc. 
In  other  words,  some  radicles  were  seen  to  be 
equivalent  to  an  atom  of  h^dr<^n;  others  had 
double  its  AHnbining  capacity,  etc  Hence  the 
idea  of  the  txUeney  of  radicles  and  atoms.  Like 
most  other  general  ideas,  that  of  valency  was 
not  new.  In  a  vague  and  more  or  less  special- 
ized form  it  may  be  found  in  the  researches  of 
Berzelius,  Oraham,  Liebig,  and  others;  and 
Frankland,  who  first  clearly  enunciated  it,  in 
1852,  justly  points  out  that  it  was  probably  a 
vague  recognition  of  the  valency  of  radicles,  as 
exhibited  the  facts  of  substitution,  that  gave 
birth  to  the  theory  of  types.  Frankland's  state- 
ments, however,  attracted  no  attention.  In  1858 
Kekul£  and  Couper  independently  developed  the 
same  idea,  the  latter  proposing  to  symbolize  the 
combining  capacity  of  different  atoms  by  the 
dashes  now  generally  employed  in  graphic  for- 
mulas. KekuU  called  attention  to  the  quadriva- 
lence  of  the  carbon  atom,  as  shown  directly  by 
compounds  like  the  following:  CH4,  CHgCl, 
CH,CI„  ChCl,,  cel.;  or  indirectly  by  such  com- 
pounds as  C0„  COCl,.  In  the  former  compounds 
a  single  atom  of  carbon  is  seen  to  be  equivalent 
to  four  atoms  of  hydr<^en,  and  a  single  chlorine 
atom  to  a  single  atom  of  hydr<^n,  which  is 
also  shown  1^  the  formula  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
HCl.  In  a  compound  like  COCU,  the  oxygen 
atom  must  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  divalent, 
and  so  it  is  directly  shown  to  be  by  the  formula 
H,0.  Kekul^  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  practically  all  organic  compounds  one  cartwn 
atom  is  comtnned  with  a  quantity  of  other  ele- 
ments which  is  equivalent  to  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen.  This  gave  rise  to  a  lively  controversy, 
the  critic  Kolbe  especially  maintaining  that  the 
valency  of  an  element  may  not  be  the  same  in 
all  of  its  compounds.  Kekul^'s  view,  however, 
wad  finally  accepted  by  all,  and  in  1860  chemists 
the  world  over  were  busy  determining  the  "struc- 
ture" of  organic  compounds — a  problem  which 
has  since  occupied  the  attention  of  a  majority 
of  them  almost  exclusively.  The  theory  of  types, 


the  mother  of  the  structural  theory,  exhibited 
the  radicles  of  ccunpouods,  and  thus  explained 
those  cases  of  isomerism  in  which  compounds 
are  different  because  they  contain  different  radi- 
cles. Those  further  cases  in  which  the  radicles 
themselves  are  differently  constituted,  it  could 
not  explain.  The  doctrine  of  valen<^,  showing 
the  different  ways  In  which  the  atoms  can  be 
linked  in  the  radicles,  has  furnished  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  problem  of  molecular  con- 
stitution and  has  completely  explained  the  fact 
that  the  molecules  of  different  compounds  may 
be  made  up  of  the  same  atoms.  At  first  Kekuld 
scarcely  appreciated  the  full  value  of  his  own 
ideas.  In  the  very  memoir  in  which  he  states 
the  doctrine  of  valen^,  he  advances  the  view 
that  this  doctrine  cannot  by  any  means  solve  the 
problem  of  the  constitution  of  compounds;  the 
old  problem,  he  thought,  might  possiUy  be 
solved  some  day  by  physical  chemistry.  Per- 
haps he  waa  not  attc^ther  wrong.  For  now, 
after  half  a  century  of  experience,  organic 
chemists  are  beginning  to  complain  of  the  in^ 
adequacy  of  the  structural  theory,  even  with  its 
more  recent  development — stereochemistry  (q.v.) 
— and  to  look  forward  to  some  broader  idea, 
that  would  correlate  a  lai;ger  number  of  known 
phenomena  and  permit  of  foreseeing  a  larger 
number  of  as  yei  unknown  facts.  What  that 
idea  will  be,  no  one  can  tell  as  yet.  Chemists 
are  energetically  trying  to  attain  it  by  way  of 
inquiries  into  t&e  nature  of  valency,  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  such  inquiries  are  now  pub* 
lished  every  year.  The  conception  of  valency 
has  lost  much  of  its  original  rigidity,  and  the 
idea  that  carbon,  e.g.,  is  not  necessarily  quadriv- 
alent, but  may  in  certain  cconpounds  act  as  a 
trivalent  or  even  as  a  bivalent  element,  is  no 
longer  astonishing  to  anybody.  Thus,  in  ful- 
mimic  acid  carbon  is  very  generally  considered 
to  be  bivalent,  and  in  triphenyl-methyl  it  is  also 
generally  admitted  to  be  trivalent.  Further, 
the  existence  of  "additional  valencies,"  "partial 
valencies,"  etc,  is  not  infrequently  assumed, 
for  very  practical  purposes,  by  contemporary 
chnnical  investigators.   See  Vaugnct. 

Qenenl  Ghemistry.  The  doctrine  M  valen<7 
could  not  have  come  into  existence  if  not  for 
the  fact  that  towards  the  end  of  the  fifties  chem- 
ists had  learned  the  true  atomic  weights  of  the 
elements.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
relative  weights  of  atoms,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  know  their  true  number  in  mole- 
cules and,  hence,  impossible  to  know  their  true 
valencies.  Atomic  weights  were  determined, 
calculated,  and  recalculated  ever  sinee  Dalton 
first  established  the  atomic  theory.  Dalton  him- 
self, as  stated  in  a  previous  section  of  this 
article,  determined  atomic  weights  on  the  basis 
of  certain  simple  assumptions.  Soon  afterward 
Berzelius  devoted  himself  to  the  problem  with 
great  assiduity.  From  the  law  of  combining 
volumes,  discovered  by  Gay-Lussac  in  1808,  Ber- 
zelius inferred  that  equal  volumes  of  gaseous 
elements  must  ecmtain  equal  numbers  of  parti- 
cles. In  1810  Mitscherlich  discovered  the  prin- 
ciple of  isomorphism.  (See  Atomic  Weights.) 
Berzelius  had  carried  out  about  2000  analyses, 
determining  the  relative  quantities  of  the  ele- 
ments contained  in  a  great  variety  of  com- 
pounds. By  combining  the  principle  of  iso. 
morphism  with  that  of  equal  gaseous  volumes, 
he  was  now  able  to  calculate  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  donents.  Now,  his  principle  of  equal 
volumes  was  not  quite  correct.  To  liim  the  par- 
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tides  of  a  gaseous  element  in  the  iinoombined 
state  were  isolated  atoms.  While  be  distin- 
gaished  between  the  particles  of  compounds  and 
the  atoms  of  elements,  he  failed  to  distinguish 
between  tiie  free  particles  of  dements  and  their 
atrans.  That  the  partide  of  an  donent  mi^t  be 
made  up  of  two  or  more  single  atoms,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  bim  to  admit;  for,  ac- 
cording to  his  dectro^emical  theory,  only  un- 
like atoms  could  exist  in  combination  with  one 
another.  Avogadro's  memoir  of  1811,  in  which 
more  correct  views  on  the  subject  bad  been  ad- 
vanced, therefore  remained  unnoticed,  and  Ber- 
zdius'  atomic  wei^^ts  were  for  years  employed 
by  aU.  Nor  were  most  of  those  figures  wrong; 
for  in  many  eases  Berzelius'  error  eliminated 
itadf,  owing  to  tiie  fact  that  the  molecules  of 
the  ordinary  gaseous  elements  are  made  up  of 
equal  numbers  of  atoms.  Knowing  the  true 
atomic  weights  of  the  ordinary  gaseous  dements, 
Berzelius  was  able  to  obtain 'correct  figures  for 
many  other  dements,  with  the  aid  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  isomorphism  and  certain  other  prind- 
pies  that  need  not  be  explained  here.  Thus,  his 
Bsure  for  mercury  was  200,  iliat  for  phos- 
[£oiiu  31,  that  for  sulphur  32— flgores  practi- 
cally identical  with  those  accepted  at  present. 
In  1827,  however,  Dumas  invented  his  cele- 
brated method  of  determining  TO.por  densities 
and  undertook  to  apply  Berzelius'  principle  of 
equal  volumes  to  elements  which  are  not  ordi- 
narily gaseous.  Finding  that  the  vapor  of  mer- 
cury is  101  times  as  heavy  as  an  equal  volume 
of  l^droffen,  the  vapor  of  phonMionis  ^.8 
times,  and  the  vapor  of  sulphur  96  timea,  as 
heavy  as  hydrc^n,  Dumas  conduded  that  the 
relative  weights  of  their  attnns  must  be,  respec- 
tively, 101,  62.8,  and  96,  and  not  200,  31,  and 
32,  as  Berzelius  thought.  The  error  of  Berzelius* 

Erindple  thus  emer^;ed  in  the  results  of  Dumas. 
■vA  instead  of  rectifying  the  error  of  his  prin- 
dple  by  introducing  the  concept  of  the  mole- 
mdn  of  elements,  MTzdIus  <nily  conduded  that 
the  prindple  was  unrdiable.  The  result  was 
that  chemists  began  to  disagree  as  to  the  true 
values  of  the  atomic  weights,  and  many  even 
abandoned  the  hope  of  ever  knowing  atomic 
weights  altogether,  and  decided  to  use  nothing 
but  eguivalenta.  These  represented  the  weights 
of  dements  that  were  capable  of  combining  with, 
or  of  being  replaced  by,  unit  weight  of  bydrogea. 
For  example,  Berzelius'  view  that  an  atom  of 
o^^gen  was  16  times  as  heavy  as  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  was  abandoned,  and  as  hydrogen  eom- 
bmed  with  8  times  its  weight  of  oxygen,  the 
latter  was  represented  by  Its  equivalent  8.  But 
the  use  of  equivalents  was  not  universal,  many 
chemists  using  systems  in  which  the  flares  were 
partly  equivalents,  partly  atomic  weights,  and 
thus  for  years  great  confusion  reigned  in  diem- 
ical  notation,  the  true  purpose  of  which  is  to 
avoid  confusion  by  exhibiting  the  composition 
of  substances  in  the  simplest  and  dearest  pos- 
sible manner.  In  the  forties  Laurent  and  Ger- 
hardt  beoame  convinced  that  the  progress  of 
knowledge  in  organic  chemistry  was  serioiuly 
impeded  by  the  Tack  of  a  consistent  system  of 
atomic  weights.  Thdr  researcbefi  soon  led  them 
to  distinguish  dearly  between  the  atoms  and 
molecules  of  elonents,  and  to  grasp  tJie  full 
value  of  Avogadro's  principle  for  determining 
the  relative  weights  of  molecules.  With  the  aid 
of  this  principle  Qeiliardt  found  the  true  atonio 
wei^ts  of  the  elements;  and  in  the  lattor  part 
of  the  fifties  his  pupil  Cannizzaro  dononstrated 
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dearly  the  consistency  of  the  principle  witli 
all  known  facts.  Thus  was  paved  the  way  for 
the  doctrine  of  valency.  A  few  years  later  (in 
1860)  Mendel^  and  Lothar  Meyer  established 
a  remarkable  connection  between  the  properties 
of  the  dements  and  thdr  atomic  weij^ts  (see 
PEBfODio  IiAW),  and  thus  the  correctness  of  the 
latter  was  confirmed  in  a  very  striking  manner. 

The  further  progress  of  general  chemistry  has 
been  mainly  in  connection  with  the  various  sub- 
divisionfl  of  physical  chemistry,  brief  historical 
accounts  of  which  may  be  found  under  Ruc- 
tion; Solution;  Dissociation;  THERuocHuns- 
TBTj  EuKmocHnasTBT;  Cataltsis.  (See  also 
the  artide  Labobatobt.)  The  epoch-malEing  dis- 
covery of  radium  has  resulted  in  the  birth  of 
what  is  really  a  new  science — the  science  of 
radio-activi^  (q-v.),  which  has  evcai  already  » 
history  of  Its  own.  . 

ijtebatubi 

la  a  science  whose  progress  is  so  phenomenally 
r^id  as  that  of  chemistry,  even  the  best  books 
are  lUcdy,  witiiin  a  few  years  of  publication,  to 
lose  more  or  less  of  thdr  original  nlue.  Never- 
theless, it  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  the  fallow- 
ing works  will,  in  the  OTdinary  course  of  evoits, 
retain  their  interest  for  a  number  of  years  to 
come.  The  list  indudes  some  of  the  best-known 
modem  works  on  descriptive,  theoretical,  and 
technical  chemisttT.  More  specialized  works  are 
noted  in  the  artides  on  various  chemical  topics. 

Inorganic  and  Organic  ObemlBtry.  Ost- 
wald,  Tntrodttetiim  to  Ohtmiatrjf  (New  Toi^ 
1911);  Bemam,  Introduction  to  th^  Study  of 
Chwnittrjf  (New  York,  1896) ;  id.,  Inorganio 
Ckemiatry  (ib.,  1896);  Erdmann,  Lehrbuoh  der 
anorganiachett  Chemie  (Brunswick,  1900);  Oet- 
Vald,  Qrundlwien  der  anorganitohen  Chemie 
(I^ipzig,  1900);  Mendd^ff,  The  Principlet  of 
Chemiatry,  trans,  Kamensky  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1892) ;  Mdlor,  Modem  Inorganic  CAemtsfry 
(New  York,  1912) ;  Stewart,  Recent  Advances  in 
Phytioal  and  Inorganic  Ohemittry  ( London, 
19M) ;  Rem  Ben,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Oompounde  of  Carbon  (Boston,  1896) ;  Nor- 
ris,  The  Principles  of  Organic  Chemistry  (New 
York,  1912) ;  Perkin  and  Kipping,  Organic 
Chemistry  (London,  1894) ;  Meyer  (Victor)  and 
Jacobson,  Lehrhuch  der  organischen  Chemie  (2 
vols.,  1893-96) ;  Richter,  Chemistry  of  the  Car- 
bon Compounds,  trans,  by  Smith  (Philadelphia, 
1891;  new  German  ed.,  Bohn,  1900);  Friedd, 
Court  de  ehimie  organique  (Paris,  1887) ;  B^h&l, 
Traiti  de  chimie  organique  (2  voU.,  Paris,  1896- 
97) ;  Stewart,  Recent  Advances  in  Organic  Chem- 
istry (Lottd<m,  1908) ;  Cohen,  Organic  Chemistry 
for  Advanced  Students  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1907 
and  1913)  ;  Pope,  Modem  Research  in  Organic 
Chemistry  (London,  1912) ;  Henrich,  TAeorteti 
der  organischen  Chemie  (Braunschweig,  1912) ; 
Dammer,  Handbuch  der  anorganischen  Chemie 
(6  vols.,  Stutinrt,  1892-1902) ;  AU^ff  and  Auov 
bach,  Handbuch  der  anorganiachen  Chemie  (Leip- 
zig, 1904-13) ;  Beilstein,  Bandbuch  der  organ- 
ischen Chemie  (6  vols..  Hamburg,  1893-1901, 
and  5  supplementary  vols.) ;  Roscoe  and  Schor- 
lemmer,  A  Treatise  on  Chmnistry  (9  vols..  New 
York,  1878-92). 

Theoretical  and  Physical  Chemistry.  Van 
Deventer,  Physikalisohe  Chemie  fUr  Anf&nger 
(Ldp^,  1897);  Meyer  (Lothar),  Jfodera  The- 
oriee  of  Cftemtsfry,  trans.  ^  Bedson  and  Wil- 
liams (Lcmdon,  1888;  new  German  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1809) ;  Ostwald,  Outlinee  of  Qener^  Chemietry, 
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traDB.  by  Walker  (Loodon,  1880;  new  German 
ed.,  Leipzig,  1899) ;  Walker,  Introduction  to 
Phyaical  Chemistry  (London,  1910);  Nernst, 
Theoretiache  Chemie  (ed.  7,  Stuttgart,  1913) ; 
Van't  Hoff,  Vorletut^en  Uber  theoretiache  und 
pkyaikaliaohe  Chemie  (Brunawick,  1898-1901); 
Ostwald,  Lehrbuch  der  allgemeinen  Chemie  {Leip- 
zig, 1891-96)  ;  Airheniufl,  Theoriea  of  Chemiatry 
(London,  1907)  ;  Connizzaro,  Abriaa  einea  Lehr- 
gangea  der  theoretiachen  Chemie  { Leipzig,  1891 ) ; 
Smiles,  The  Relation  Between  Chemical  Oonati- 
tution  and  Some  Phgaioal  Properties  (London, 
1910) ;  Wurtz,  The  Atomic  Theory,  tranB.  by 
Cleminshaw  (London,  1880) ;  Noyes,  General 
Principlea  of  Physical  Science  (New  York,  1902). 

Teaching  and  B^mimentatloB.  Arendt, 
Didaktik  und  Methodik  dea  Ohemie-Vnterriohta 
(Munich,  1896);  Arendt,  Teehnik  der  Ewperi- 
mentalchemie  (Hamburg,  1900) ;  StBJUer,  Hand- 
buoh  der  Arbeitamethoden  in  der  anorganiachen 
Chemie  (Leipzig,  1913) ;  Vanino,  Sandbuch  der 
pr&parativen  Chemie  (Stuttgart,  1913) ;  Chand- 
ler, The  Oonstruotum  of  Chemical  Laboratories 
(Washington,  1893);  Beckraann,  £.  0.,  Das 
Labontorium  f&r  angewandte  Chemie  tter  XJnir 
veraitat  Leipzig  (Leipzig,  1908). 

InduBtri&l  Chemutry.  W^er,  Manual  of 
Chemical  Technology,  tranB.  by  Crookea  (London, 
1894) ;  Ost,  Lehrbitoh  der  teohniachen  Chemie 
(Hanorer.  1900)  r  Lunge  and  Berl  (editora). 
Chemisoh-techmache  Unterauohwiga-Methoden  (4 
vols.  Berlin,  1910-11);  Sadtler,  A  Handbook 
of  Induatrial  Organic  Chemiatry  (Philadelphia, 
1900) ;  Dammer,  Handlbuch  der  diemiaoh^  Tech- 
nologif  (5  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1895-98) ;  Dammer, 
Chemiaohe  Technologie  der  Keuzeit  (Stuttgart, 
1910-11) ;  Engler  (editor),  Neuea  Bandbuch  der 
ohemiachen  Technologic  (Braunschweig,  191^ 
13 ) ;  Kremann,  The  AppUoation  of  Physioo- 
cftWifooI  Theory  to  Technical  Prooeaaea  and 
Manufacturing  Methoda  (London,  1913). 

BouHhold  Chemistry.  Riolutrds  (Mrs.  E. 
H.),  The  Chemiairjf  of  Cooking  and  Oleanimg 
(Boston,  1888);  LaMar-Cohn,  Die  Chemie  im 
UgU<Aen  Leben  (Hambuig,  1900;  Eiu^iah  tnmL, 
Philadelphia.  1913). 

IMctiosariM.  Watts,  A  Dictionary  of  Ch«m- 
iatry,  ed.  by  Morley  and  Moir  (4  vols.,  Londw, 
1890-04);  WurtK,  Dicticnnaire  de  ohinae  pure 
et  appUquie  (6  toIb.,  1867-70,  and  supplement; 
2d  supplement,  vol.  1,  ed.  by  Friedel,  1891-94; 
vol.  ii  m  progress) ;  Ladenburg,  Sandto6rterbuch 
der  Chemie  (13  vols.,  Breslan,  1883-9fi) ;  Richter, 
Lecrikon  dor  KoklmutoffvorbindimgeH  (2  toIs., 
Hamburg,  1900) ;  Stohmann  and  Kerl  (editors), 
Muapratfa  EnoyklopOdiachea  Bandbuch  der  fooh- 
niachen  Chemie  (8  vols.,  Brunswick,  1886-1900) ; 
Thorpe,  A  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry 
(ed.  2,  London,  1912-13). 

History.  Eopp,  Sonst  und  Jetet  in  der 
Chemie,  a  popular  lecture  (Brunswick,  1867); 
Wurtz,  Biatoire  dea  doctrines  ohwniquea  (Paris, 
1860) ;  Afayer  (Ernst),  A  Biatory  of  Chemiatryt 
trans.  fPOowan  (New  York,  1891 ;  new  Qer- 
man  ed.,  Leipzig,  1894);  Kopp,  Qeachiohte  der 
Chemie  (Brunswick,  1843-47) ;  id.,  Beitr&ge  zur 
OeacMchte  der  Chemie  (ib.,  1809-76) ;  Berthelot, 
La  chimie  au  moyen  Age  (Paris,  1893);  Ber- 
thelot, La  revolution  ohimique  (ib.,  1800) ;  Til- 
den,  Short  History  of  the  Progreaa  of  Soientifio 
Chemiatry  in  our  own  Time  (London,  1899); 
Ladenburg,  Die  Entunckelung  der  Chemie  in  den 
letzten  20  Jahren  (Stuttgart,  1900) ;  Ladenbui^ 
VortrSge  Uber  «He  EntwiakehmgagaaaSUehte  der 
Ohomie  mm  Lavoisier  bis  sur  Oegenwart  (Braun- 


Bohweig,  1902) ;  Oatwald,  Der  Werdegang  einer 
Wissenaohaft,  Sieben  gemeinverat&ndliche  Vor- 
tr&ge  aua  der  Oeschichte  der  Chemie  (Leipzig, 
1908 ) ;  Thorpe,  Essays  in  Historical  Chemiatry 
(Ixindon,  1911) ;  Schorlemmer,  The  Rise  and  De- 
velopment of  Organio  Chemiatry  (London,  1894) ; 
Rcwcoe  and  Huden,  A  New  View  of  the  Origin 
of  Dalton'a  Atomic  Theory  (New  York,  1896); 
Dalton,  Gay-Lussao,  Avogadro,  Papers  on  the 
Foundation  of  the  Molecular  Theory  (reprinted, 
Edinburgh,  1893).  Ostwald's  Klaaaiker  der  ea- 
akten  Wiaaensohaften  (Leipzig)  includes  edited 
reprints  of  many  important  papers.  Consult 
also  the  excellent  volume  Chemie,  edited  by  Ernst 
von  Mf^er  and  forming  a  part  of  "Kultur  der 
Oegenwarf*  (Leipzig,  1913). 

Periodicals.  Beriehte  der  deutsehen  ohemi- 
achen Geaellaohaft  (Berlin) ;  Tranaactiona  and 
Proceedinga  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London 
(London);  Bulletin  de  la  BooUt6  chimique  de 
Paris  (Paris) ;  Journal  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  (Easttoi,  Pa.  In  1914  the  American 
Chemical  Journal,  which  had  been  founded  and 
edited  by  Ira  Remsen,  was  consolidated  with  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society) ; 
ZeiUdhrift  fUr  phyaikaUache  Chemie  (Leipzig) ; 
Journal  de  Chimie  physique  (Geneva);  Chem- 
iachea  Centralblatt  (Hamburg) ;  Jahrbuch  der 
Chemie  (Brunswick);  Chemical  Society  of  Lon- 
don: Annual  Reports  of  the  Progreaa  of  Chem- 
istry (London) ;  Zeitachrift  fUr  den  phyaikal- 
iachen  und  ohemiachen  Unterricht  (Berlin). 

Bibliography.  Bolton,  A  Select  Bibliography 
of  Chemiatry,  149$-1892  (Washiiuton,  1893; 
1st  supplement,  for  1492-1807,  Washington, 
1890;  2d  supplement,  Washington,  1904). 

CHEHZSTST,  Agbioui.tubai,.  The  branch  of 
chemical  science  which  deals  with  the  problems 
of  the  soil,  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  animals, 
the  composition  of  their  products,  and  their 
value  as  food  for  man  and  animals.  Its  field 
borders  on  those  of  v^etable  and  animal  physiol- 
Offf  on  the  <me  hand,  and  of  physics  and  geology 
on  the  other ;  and  In  working  ont  problems  in  agri- 
culture, the  agricultural  cnemiBt  has  freqnenUy 
been  led  into  these  adjoining  brsmehes  of  science. 
Bis  work  has,  however,  been  essentially  chonleal, 
and  thuB  a  quite  distinct  and  well-defliied  branch 
of  chemical  science  has  been  built  up. 

History.  The  first  attempt  to  bring  together 
in  a  systematic  manner  the  teachings  of  chem- 
istry as  applied  to  agriculture  was  made  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  in  a  sra-ies  of  lectures  before 
the  Briush  Board  of  Agriculture,  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  {Elementa  of  Agnadtural 
Chemiatry t  1814).  Davy  rwtrded  the  soil  as 
the  source  oi  all  nourishment  of  plants,  and  he 
announced  the  general  principle  that  plant  food 
must  be  practically  dissolved  before  it  can  enter 
the  organism  of  the  plant.  But  while  he  and 
his  predecessors  knew  the  value  of  certain  ma- 
terials for  plant  food,  th^  did  not  know  tiie 
constituents  which  gave  them  tMs  valua  Oil, 
e.g.,  was  long  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  fertilising  constituents,  and  Davy  sup- 
posed sugar  to  be  also.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  error  was  undoubtedly  the  belief  ttiat  the 
carbon  of  plants  was  derived  through  tito  roots 
from  the  humus — i.e.,  the  partially  decomposed 
organic  matter  of  the  soil.  The  errors  of  this 
"humus  theory"  were  pointed  out,  about  1840, 
by  Justus  von  Liebig,  who  in  bis  generalizationB 
drew  heavily  upon  ^  works  of  De  Saussure  and 
Bousaingault.  LleMg  showed  the  earbcmie  acid 
of  the  air  to  be  the  source  fr«n  whidt  plants 
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derive  their  carbon,  and  the  leaves  to  be  the 
medium  through  which  this  assimilation  takes 
place.  He  thus  laid  down  a  ftmdamental  prin- 
ciple of  physiological  botany.  He  established 
the  InteTdependenoe  of  plants  and  animals  with 
relation  to  carbonic  aeio,  which  is  a  vitalizing 
principle  of  the  one  and  an  excretory  product 
of  the  other.  In  place  of  the  "humus  theory"  he 
advanced  his  famous  "mineral  theory,"  accord* 
ing  to  which  the  soil  furnishes  to  plants  their 
ash  or  mineral  constituents;  and  this  led  him 
to  suggest  the  employment  of  artificial  fertiliz- 
era  for  Iceeping  up  the  supply  of  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  tiie  soil  and  was  maintainittg  ita 
fertility.  Licbig's  views,  with  «Hne  modlfi ca- 
tions, form  the  basis  of  our  present  theories; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  learned  much  re- 
garding the  true  value  of  humus  and  its  func- 
tions in  the  soil.   See  Manubks. 

In  the  field  of  animal  nutrition,  or  the  utili- 
sation of  plants  and  their  products  in  feeding 
animals,  agricultural  chemistry  has  lilcewise  lea 
to  the  establishment  of  the  underlying  principles 
and  the  methods  of  research.  The  earlier  ideas 
regarding  the  valuable  food  constituents  of  planta 
were  eqiwlly  as  crude  as  those  regarding  the  fer- 
tiliziiig  constituents.  There  was  a  prevalent  be- 
lief in  a  subtle,  undefined  property  of  forage 

Elants,  upon  which  their  nutritive  properties 
irgely  depended,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
the  connection  between  nutritive  value  and 
chemical  composition  was  traced.  Boussingault, 
in  France,  attempted  to  classify  feedii^  stuffs 
on  the  basis  of  uieir  nitrogenous  eonsntuoits; 
and  Thaer,  in  Ctennany,  compared  them  with 
bay  and  prepared  his  tables  of  "hay  values."  At 
length  Hennebeig  worked  out  a  classification 
of  the  nutritive  constituents  of  feeding  stuffs, 
and  a  method  of  analysis  known  as  the  Weende 
method.  His  classification  and  method  have  been 
extensively  employed,  having  served  as  the  basis 
in  moat  of  the  investigations  since.  These  studies 
In  animal  nutrition  have  led  the  agricultural 
chemist  into  a  field  of  inquiry  intimately  con- 
nected with  phTsiology  proper;  and  in  the  de- 
Tcltniment  of  the  theories,  as  well  as  in  their 
application  in  practice,  agricultural  chemistry 
haa  until  recently  contributed  much  more  than 
physiology  itself  and  has  usually  been  the  leader. 
See  Febdinq  Faru  Animals. 

A^cultural  chemistry  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  science  of  agriculture,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  influences  of  the  early 
agricultural  chemists  was  that  which  led  to  the 
establishment  the  agricultural  experiment 
station.  The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  agri- 
cultural schools  and  colleges  preceded  it  in  most 
countries,  but  the  inveati^tion  and  experimen- 
tation was  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of 
the  agricultural  chemists.  Their  work  led  them 
into  agricultural  experiments  of  various  kinds, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  Liebig,  Boussin- 
gault, Lawes  and  Qilbert,  and  others,  laid  out 
experimental  fields  for  carrying  on  their  studies 
and  testing  their  theories.  As  the  practice  of 
fertilizing  the  soil  became  introduced  in  the  Old 
World,  fanners  found  themselves  confronted  by 
a  variety  of  problems  relating  to  their  soils  and 
fertilizing  materials  which  thev  were  unable  to 
answer,  and  they  quite  naturally  turned  for  ad- 
vice and  guidance  to  the  agricultural  chemists 
who  had  developed  these  theories.  Thus  experi- 
ment stations  came  to  be  established,  first  by 
agricnltnral  societies  of  prirate  individuals  uid 
later  with  government  aid.    (See  Aobicultdbal 


ISxPBBiuENT  Stations.)  In  the  United  States 
the  researches  and  writings  of  S.  VV.  Johnson 
iBotc  Crops  Oroto,  1869;  Bow  Cropt  Feed, 
1870),  C.  A.  Goessmann.  £.  W.  Hiigard,  G.  C. 
Caldwell,  W.  O.  Atwater,  and  other  chemist^ 
prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  ex- 
periment stations  as  State  institutions;  and  out 
of  these  has  grown  a  system  of  stations  under 

fQvemment  aid  and  supervision,  embracing  every 
tate  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  providing 
incidentally  the  most  munificent  endowmrat  for 
agricultural-chemical  research  to  be  found  in 
any  country. 

Agricultural  Analyals.  The  chemical  gub- 
stances  with  which  agrieultoral  chemistry  is 
primarily  concerned  are  those  comprising  the 
ash,  or  mineral  constituents,  and  the  food  con- 
stituents of  plants.  As  the  soil  is  the  source  of 
the  mineral  constituents  of  plants,  and  usually 
of  the  nitrogen  also,  those  elements  of  the  soil 
which  serve  as  food  for  plants — i.e.,  which  enter 
into  their  composition — are  embraced  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  chemistry;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  farm  animals  derive  their  nourishment 
from  plants,  agricultuTal  chemistry  is  naturally 
concerned  with  the  food  constitumts  of  these 
phints.  The  plant  is  thus  a  link  between  the 
soil  and  the  animal,  as  r^ards  the  mineral  ele- 
ments; but  the  plant  ^;ets  its  carbon  from  the 
air  and  develops  from  it  a  series  of  carbon-con- 
taining compounds,  which  in  turn  are  the  source 
of  carbon  to  the  animal. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  plant  we  find  first  that 
the  tissne  contains  a  very  large  peroentage  of 
wstex — up  to  00  per  cent — ^whlch  is  indispen- 
sable to  its  growth  and  circulatory  system.  This 
water  is  expelled  hy  heati^r  the  plant  in  a  dry- 
ing oven  at  about  212"  F.  for  several  hours. 
The  residue,  or  dry  matter,  consists  of  organic 
constituents  and  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  ash.  The  former  are  combustible,  and  hence 
the  ash  is  determined  by  burning  the  sample. 
The  ash  consists  chiefly  of  lime,  magnesia,  pot- 
ash, soda,  iron,  silica,  chlorine,  and  carbonic, 
sulphuric,  and  ji^oBphwie  acids.  In  phut  analy- 
sis determinanons  are  made  of  all  these  con- 
stituents. In  analyzing  fertilizers,  only  the 
potash,  phomihoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  are  com- 
monly considered,  these  three  being  often  spoken 
of  as  the  fertilizing  constituents.  Latterly  lime 
and  sulphur  are  <men  included,  and  in  special 
cases  the  other  ash  constituents,  soda,  magnesia, 
iron,  etc.  In  fertilizer  analysis  it  is  customary 
to  carry  out  separate  determinations  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  water  <mono-caleivm 
phosphate),  of  "reverted"  pho^horic  acid — ^i.e., 
that  soluble  in  a  standard  solution  of  ammonium 
citrate  (di-calcium  phosphate),  and  of  the  in- 
soluble form  (tri-calcium  phosphate).  The  solu- 
ble and  reverted  forms  are  more  readily  avail- 
able to  plants  than  the  insoluble  form  and  are 
valued  at  a  higher  price.  In  complete  analysis 
of  soils  other  mineral  ingredients  besides  the 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  determined,  such 
as  magnesium,  calcium,  sodium,  manganese,  iron, 
alumina,  and  silica,  and  also  the  humua.  The 
latter  is  a  very  important  constituent  of  soil  in 
determining  its  fertility,  ability  to  retain  mois- 
ture, and  to  support  biological  changes  which 
render  the  soil  constituents  available  to  plants. 
Mechanical  analysis  of  the  soil  is  also  made,  in 
which  the  sample  is  separated  into  particles  of 
different  sizes  by  means  of  water,  and  the  per- 
centage of  each  grade  ascertained.  The  value 
of  an  agriculturaf  soil  depends  to  a  considerable 
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extent  upon  its  mechanical  condition,  sa  shown 
by  this  analysis,  since  this  largely  governs  its 
capacity  for  moisture,  capillarity,  auibability  for 
certain  crops,  and  other  qaaliUea.  In  the  exam- 
ination of  soils  there  have  been  many  attempts 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  fertilizing  ingre- 
dients present  in  forms  available  to  plants. 
This  is  done  by  extracting  the  soil  with  weak 
acids  and  analyzing  the  extract,  or  by  proving 
plants  in  pots  of  the  soil  and  anafyzing  the 
crop.  Important  as  this  matter  is  in  determin- 
ing the  fertilizers  needed  by  soils,  no  method 
baa  yet  been  devised  which  ia  entirely  reliable 
and  aatiafactoiy. 

Of  the  organic  constitiients  of  plants  those 
of  most  concern  to  the  agricultural  chemist  are 
the  so-called  food  constituents,  which  determine 
the  value  of  the  plant  as  food  for  animals  or 
roan.  These  may  be  divided  into  the  nitroge- 
nous, or  those  containing  nitrogen,  and  the  non- 
nitrogenous  substances.  The  nitrogenous  are 
ground  under  the  name  of  protein  and  include 
albuminoids,  oontainiDg  about  Ifi  to  18  per  cent 
of  nitrogoi,  the  amides,  and  a  variety  of  other 
bodies.  Of  the  non-nitrogenous  constituents,  the 
most  important  are  (1)  the  fats  and  oils  and 
(2)  the  carbohydrates,  including  starch,  sugars, 
pentoses,  cellulose,  fibre,  etc  The  protein  of 
plants  is  estimated  by  determining  the  nitrogen 
and  multiplying  the  result  by  6^,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  protein  constituents  average 
about  16  per  cent  of  nitrt^en.  As  this  does 
not  always  hold  true,  the  result  is  subject  to 
siiriit  error.  In  detennining  the  fats  the  mate- 
rial la  extracted  with  ether,  in  a  special  extrac- 
tion apparatus,  the  ether  expelled,  and  the  resi- 
dne  weighed.  This  is  not  pure  fat,  but  c<Mitains 
also  the  waxes,  chlorophyll,  lecithin,  and  some 
other  bodies  in  small  quantities.  The  fibre  or 
cellulose  is  usually  determined  separate^  from 
the  other  carbohydrates.  This  is  done  by  dis- 
solving out  the  other  constituents  of  the  plant 
with  dilute  alkali  and  acid  and  weif^ing  the 
residue,  a  correction  being  often  made  for  the 
remaining  ixaees  of  nitr^ren  and  ash.  As  a 
large  Tanety  at  other  carbohydrates  are  usually 
present,  which  are  of  similar  feeding  value,  they 
are  not  determined  individually,  except  for  spe- 
cial purposes,  but  are  grouped  with  the  organic - 
acids  and  some  other  substances  about  which 
little  is  known,  under  the  general  head  of  nitro- 
gen-free extract.  This  is  done  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  everything  else  has  been  accounted  for 
in  the  water,  ash,  fat,  protein,  and  fibre  deter< 
mined  separately;  and  nmce  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sum  of  the  percentage  amounts  of 
these  and  100  represents  the  nitrogen-free  ex- 
tract. Accurate  methods  have  been  worked  out 
for  determining  tbe  siifars,  starches,  pentoses, 
galactose,  etc.,  separately,  and  these  are  used 
for  special  analysis.  For  example,  in  studying 
sugar-producing  plants,  the  sugar  is  determined 
very  exactly.  The  principal  organic  acids  in 
plants  are  oxalic,  malic,  citric,  ana  tartaric,  and 
tiiese  are  determined  on  occasion,  as  in  analysis 
of  fruits,  beverages,  and  some  vegetables. 

In  the  analysis  of  dairy  products,  which  comes 
within  the  scope  of  the  agricultural  chemist,  the 
principal  subjects  are  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 
In  mUk  analysis  the  specific  gravity  (by  lac- 
tometer), water,  total  solids  (dry  matter),  fat, 
casein,  sugar,  and  ash  are  determined,  the  fat 
being  the  constituent  otmsidered  especially,  as 
showing  the  richness  M  the  milk  and  its  value 
for  butter  and  cheese  making.     (See  Milk-, 
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BuTTEB  Making;  Cheese  Making.)  Butter  is 
analyzed  mainly  with  a  view  to  detecting  adul- 
teration with  oleomargarine,  renovated  butter, 
excess  of  water,  etc.  Cheese  is  examined  for 
water,  fat,  nitrogen,  and  ash,  the  principal 
objects  being  to  determine  its  food  value  and 
to  detect  adulteration.  There  is  a  long  list  of 
other  substances  which  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  agricultural  chemist  for  analysis,  such  as 
fungicides  and  insecticides,  human  foods  and 
beverages,  tanning  materials,  etc.,  which  can 
only  be  referred  to  here. 

In  dairying  the  investigations  of  agricultural 
chemistry  have  -been  far-reaching  in  timir  results, 
largely  modifying  dairy  practice  in  a  number  of 
respects.  For  example,  Babcock  has  worked  out 
a  rapid,  simple,  and  accurate  method  of  testing 
milk  and  cream  as  to  their  fat  content.  This 
test  has  come  into  very  general  use  and  has 
not  only  changed  the  method  of  paying  for  milk 
at  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  but  led  to 
the  selectitm  of  cows  giving  richer  milk.  The 
same  eliemlet,  with  Ruwell,  a  bacteriologist,  has 
made  elaborate  studies  of  the  ripening  of  cheese, 
which,  supplemented  by  those  of  Tan  Slyke  and 
Hart,  have  shown  the  causes  and  nature  of  tJbe 
chemical  chants  during  ripening. 

The  inspection  or  control  work,  which  is  now 
carried  on  in  nearly  every  country,  has  afforded 
agriculturists  needed  protection  in  the  purchase 
of  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  and  the  like,  and 
reduced  the  traffic  to  a  business  basis.  Tlie  per- 
ranta^  of  essential  ccnstituents  in  these  mate- 
rials is  now  guaranteed  by  the  sellers,  and  the 
goods  inspeeted  to  see  that  the^  meet  the  guar- 
antee. Dairy  products  of  various  kinds  nave 
been  subjected  to  systematic  inspection,  and  of 
late  this  nas  been  extended  to  materials  used  for 
insecticides  and  fungicides,  the  consumption  of 
which  is  assuming  large  proportions. 

The  earliest  treatise  on  methods  of  agricul- 
tural analysis  in  the  United  States  was  pub- 
lished by  Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell  in  1869.  Since 
1884  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  testing  and 
devek^ii^;  methods  of  analysis.  It  holds  an  an- 
nual meeting  and  publishes  a  volume  of  pro- 
ceedings and  papers.  Similar  associations  exist 
in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  European  countries. 

Teedlng  and  MetaboUam  Sxperiments.  The 
ana^is  of  plants  as  above  shows  the  total 
amount  of  the  constituents  present;  but  as  these 
are  not  all  in  form  to  be  digested  by  the  animal, 
digestion  experiments  are  made  by  the  chemist 
on  live  subjects.  In  these  experiments  the 
amount  and  composition  of  the  feed  consumed 
by  the  animal,  and  of  the  corresponding  excreta 
voided,  are  definitely  determined  for  a  short 
period,  and  by  calculation  the  percentages  of 
protein,  fat,  fibre,  and  nitrogen-free  extract  ac- 
tually digested  are  ascertained.  These  percent- 
ages are  called  the  coegicients  of  digestibility 
and  have  to  be  determined  for  each  feeding  stuff 
separately.  A  method  of  artificial  digestion  has 
been  worked  out,  in  which  the  feed  is  treated 
with  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  with  pan- 
creas solution,  but  it  is  not  generally  considered 
to  be  as  reliable  as  the  natural  method.  In  re- 
cent years  the  bomb  calorimeter  has  come  into 
quite  extensive  use  in  the  study  of  feeding  stuffs, 
for  measuring  the  fuel  value,  or  the  capacity  of 
the  feed  for  furnishing  heat  and  energy  for  work. 
In  this  apparatus  a  sample  of  the  material  is 
ignited  witii  oxygen  in  a  platinum-lined  bomb. 
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and  the  heat  evolved  is  measured  by  means  of 
very  accurate  thermometers,  suspended  in  a 
water  jadcet  surrounding  the  bomb.  For  fur- 
'Uier  details  regarding  fuel  Talue  and  the  sub- 
ject of  animal  nutrition  in  general,  see  Feediko 
Stvppb;  FsEDrao  Fabh  Anhulb. 

Very  refined  and  delicate  methods  and  appara- 
tus have  also  been  elaborated  for  studying  the 
functions  of  the  different  nutrients  in  animal 
feeding,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  used  in 
the  animal  body  in  producing  animal  heat  and 
energy  for  work,  repairing  the  waste  of  the  body, 
and  making  growth  or  meat  or  milk.  In  the 
ordinary  feeding  experiment  with  cattle,  or 
sheep,  or  pigs,  the  herd  is  divided  into  equal 
lots  and  fed  in  periods  varying  from  a  few 
weeks'  to  several  months'  duration,  account  be- 
ing kept  of  the  amounts  of  food  of  known  com* 
position  which  each  lot  or  individual  eats  and 
of  the  changes  in  weight.  At  the  conclusion 
the  animals  are  often  slaughtered  and  the  com- 
position of  the  carcass  determined.  In  this  way 
the  feeding  Talue  of  nearfy  every  available  feed- 
ing stuff,  and  of  a  gfeat  variety  of  compound 
rations,  has  been  studied,  and  the  specific  effect 
of  nutrients  from  different  sources  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  beef,  pork,  butter,  etc.  Much  of  this 
feeding  work  has  also  been  directed  towards  the 
relation  of  live  stock  to  the  problem  of  mainte- 
nance of  soil  fertility  and  the  developmrat  of  a 
rational  system  of  agriculture.  It  has  been 
shown  that  by  feeding  the  crops  largely  on  the 
farm  where  tb^  are  produced,  and  applying  the 
manure  to  the  soil,  the  fertility  of  the  latter  can 
be  conserved,  the  siqiply  of  humus  kept  up,  and 
the  expense  for  commercial  fertilizers  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  when 
crops  are  fed  to  growing  stock  or  milch  cows, 
from  60  to  00  per  cent  of  their  fertiliring  in* 
gradients,  voided  in  the  solid  and  liquid  manure, 
are  retained  upon  the  farm. 

In  studying  the  fundamental  principles  of  nn- 
^ition,  and  the  function  of  the  different  nutri- 
oits,  the  total  income  and  outgo  of  the  body 
during  tin- experimental  period  must  be  deter- 
mine£  This  includes  the  carbonic  acid  and  other 
gases  given  off,  as  well  as  the  excreta.  For 
measuring  these  gases  a  respiration  apparatus 
is  employed,  whicn  usually  consists  of  a  closed 
chunber  in  which  the  animal  or  person  is  placed, 
with  means  for  measuring  and  sampling  auto- 
matically the  air  as  it  enters  and  leaves  the 
chamber.  With  such  a  respiration  apparatus 
Henneberg,  Ktihn,  Ketlner,  and  others  have 
worked  out  the  functions  and  relative  values 
of  the  different  nutrients  and  mai^  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  nutrition.  Atwater 
and  Rosa  have  combined  a  calorimeter  with  the 
respiration  apparatus  and  made  many  improve- 
ments in  the  accuracy  of  the  latter.  In  their 
apparatus  the  chamber  in  which  the  subject  ie 
placed  is  a  calorimeter,  with  very  delicate  ar- 
rangements for  registering  the  heat  ^ven  off  b^ 
the  subject.  With  the  aid  of  this  highly  sensi- 
tive respiration  calorimeter,  it  liaa  been  possible 
to  demonstrate  the  absolute  conservation  of  mat- 
ter and  energy  in  the  body.  A  similar  apparatus 
for  use  with  animals  has  been  eoastraoted  by 
Armsby. 

Fertiliser  Experiments.  The  investigations 
of  the  agricultural  chemist  in  studying  the  fer- 
tilizer requirements  of  different  crops,  the  value 
of  different  forms  of  plant  food  and  their 
effect  on  tiie  quality  of  the  crop,  and  a  wide 
range  of  similar  pnmlems,  are  conducted  either 
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in  pots  or  cylinders,  or  in  plats  in  the  field.  The 
preliminary  studies  are  often  made  in  pots  or 
hoTOB,  filled  with  sterile  sand,  to  which  definite 
amounts  of  humus  and  fertilizers  have  be«i 
added.  The  conditions  are  under  complete  con- 
trol, and  every  part  of  the  plants  can  be  saved 
for  analysis.  These  pots  are  usually  mounted 
on  trucks,  so  that  they  can  be  placed  under 
cover  at  night  or  during  a  rain.  Tlie  plat  work 
is  eBi>ecialTy  for  testing  theories  imder  field 
conditions,  studying  fertilizer  requirements,  the 
draft  of  different  kinds  of  crops,  the  changes 
in  humus  content  and  fertility  of  the  soil  under 
various  systems  of  treatment,  and  the  like.  The 
plats  are  most  commonly  about  one-tenth  of  an 
acre  in  area,  selected  with  much  attention  to 
uniformity  of  the  soil,  and  often  underdrained 
and  provided  with  basins  for  collecting  the 
drainage  water  from  each  plat.  Great  care  is 
exercised  in  preparing  the  land,  applying  the 
fertilizers,  cultivating  the  crops,  and  harvesting 
them,  so  as  to  have  the  treatment  of  all  uniform 
except  as  regards  Hae  special  experimental  fea- 
ture. For  studying  soils  in  the  field,  sample 
are  taken  at  intervals  with  a  tube  specialty 
made  for  the  purpose,  which  is  driven  into  the 
ground  to  the  depth  required,  removing  a  core 
of  the  soil.  These  samples  are  taken  to  the 
laboratory  and  tested  or  analyzed.  These  studies 
of  plant  production  and  soil  fertility  have  been 
accompanied  by  a  gradual  refinement  of  methods, 
and  a  great  deal  of  investigation  has  had  purely 
that  aim.  The  field  covered  has  been  very  broad 
and  has  not  always  been  strictly  ehemicaL  For 
example,  the  discover;  of  the  ahillty  of  legumi- 
nous plants  (clovers,  peas,  and  the  like)  to 
appropriate  to  their  use  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus,  under  certain  conditions,' 
to  enrich  the  soil  with  nitro^n  from  the  air, 
was  made  by  a  German  agricultural  chemist, 
who  also  demonstrated  the  agency  of  bacteria 
in  bringing  about  this  assimilation.  See  GsBEir 
MaNUBiNQ;  Rotation  or  CbAps. 

Of  late  years  the  bioI<wical  relations  of  soils, 
nitrification  and  denitrification,  the  water  re- 

S|uirements  of  plants,  poisonous  principles  of 
eeds  and  plants,  the  nature  of  the  protein  and 
other  constituents  of  plant  and  animal  products, 
the  ripraing  of  fruits,  and  allied -topics  have 
received  the  attention  of  agricultural  chemists. 
The  development  of  biological  and  physiolt^cal 
chemistry  has  differoitiated  the  field  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  to  some  extent,  and  the  DMnre 
detailed  classification  o£  agriculture  has  toided 
to  split  up  tiu  subjera  among  nnmerous 
departments. 

Bibliography.  Among  the  more  important 
treatises  on  agricultural  cnemiBtry,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  Johnston,  Lectures  on  the 
Applioation  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  to  Agri- 
culture  (New  York,  1850) ;  Johnson,  ffow  Crop9 
Grow  (New  York,  1900) ;  Storer,  Agriculture  in 
some  of  its  Relations  toith  Chemistry  (New 
York,  1897) ;  Wiley,  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Agricultural  Analysis  (3  vols.,  Easton,  Pa.,  190&- 
13) ;  Deh^rain,  Trait4'de  ohimie  agrioole  (Paris, 
1892) ;  Sachsse,  Lehrhuok  der  Agriculturchemie 
(Leipzig,  1888) ;  Mayer,  Lehrbuch  der  Agricul- 
turchemie (Heidelberg,  1896);  Snyder,  Chemis- 
try of  Plant  and  Animal  Life  (New  York,  1913) . 
See  Food,  and  the  special  articles  upon  the 
principal  crops. 

CBEmSTBT,  AtrALTTtoAL,  (See  Aitaltsib. 
Chemical.)  Many  spedal  processes  of  an^ytical 
chemistry  nuty  be  found  described  tinder  the 
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names  of  the  substances  in  eoneetion  with  which 
they  are  usually  employed. 
CHSmSTBT,  Oboakio.    See  Cheuistbt; 

VaLENCT;  CaBBON  CoMPOVMDS;  6TEBEX)-CHCmS- 

TBT ;  Htdbocabbons  ;  ALCOHOLS ;  Aij)i:htdes  ; 
Ketones;  Etbebs;  Estebs;  Amines;  Amides; 
Phenols;  Diazo-Coupounds ;  Casbostsbates ; 
Sdqabs  ;  Alkaloids  ;  etc.  All  the  more  impor- 
tant oraanio  compounds  may  be  found  described 
under  ^eir  special  names. 
OHBinsraY,  Physical.    See  Atooadbo'b 

BULX;  MoEXCDLES — ^MOLECULAB  WEIGHTS;  BkAO- 

tion  ;    Catalysis  ;    Solution  ;    Dissociation  ; 

TnEBUO-CHEHISTBY  ;     EUECTBO- ChEUISTBY ; 

Photo  -  Chbmistey  ;  Evaporation  ;  Distilla- 
tion ;  BonjNo  Point;  Melting  P(hkt;  C^xix- 
CAL  Point;  Acids;  etc. 

OHXinSTBY,  PHYSioLoeicu..  One  of  the 
biological  sciences,  having  for  its  object  ttie 
study  and  investigation  of  the  manifold  chem* 
ical  processes  taking  place  in  living  organisms, 
both  animal  and  v^table.  Phyatcal,  or  me- 
chanical, physiology  deab  with  thoae  functions 
of  living  organisms  explainable  by  physical  laws 
and  studied  by  physical  methods.  Chemical 
physiology,  or  physiological  chemistry,  deals 
with  those  functions  explainable  by  chemical 
laws  and  studied  by  chemical  methods.  In  the 
study  of  physiological  chemistry,  thwefore^  the 
facts  to  be  colletfted  and  the  methods  pursued 
are  almost  wholly  chemical*  while  the  applica- 
tion is  pnreW  physioIogicaL 

In  the  early  days  of  physiolcwical  chemistrr, 
energy  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  simple  study 
of  chemical  composition.  The  various  tissues 
and  organs,  especially  of  the  higher  animals, 
were  analyzed,  their  chemical  composition  ex- 
amined, and  the  chemical  nature  of  the  Tarioos 
proximate  principles  occurring  In  these  ttssues 
ascertained.  It  was  found  that  12  chemical 
elements  enter  into  the  compositicm  of  all  living 
organisms — ^viz.,  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
mcygen,  sulphur,  phoBphorua,  chlorine,  sodium, 
pc^aissium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron — 
while  more  recently  io^ne  has  been  found 
widely  distributed  in  organic  combination.  The 
first  six  of  the  above  elements  enter  mainly 
into  the  make-up  of  the  organic  substances  of 
the  living  body,  while  the  last  six  occur  chiefly 
as  inorganic  or  mineral  compounds.  Su^hur 
and  phosphorus,  however,  are  e^ecially  char- 
acterized by  the  fact  that  they  are  widely  dis- 
tributed in  organic  combination — i.e.,  as  an  in* 
t^ral  part  of  complex  organic  compounds,  as 
proteids,  nucleo-proteids,  and  various  ciyBtalline 
substances — while  at  the  same  time  in  oxidized 
form  as  sulphates  and  phosphates  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkali  earths,  they  are  ever  present  as 
part  of  the  inorganic  salts,  or  mineral  matter, 
so  abundant  in  animal  and  vegetable  tissues. 
Iron  likewise  occurs  both  in  organic  combina- 
tion, as  in  ferruginous  nucleo-proteids  and  in 
the  pigment  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  in 
the  form  of  simple  iron  salts.  The  ideas  of 
physiologists  were  revolutionized,  and  physio- 
logical chemistry  took  on  new  dignity,  when  it 
was  sem  that  the  rarions  chemical  substances 
— both  simple  and  complex — ^formed  in  the  tis- 
sues of  living  organisms  could  be  constructed 
in  the  laboratory  by  comparatively  simple 
methods.  (See  Cheuistbt.)  As  a  result,  there 
rapidly  developed  great  activity  in  the  study 
of  the  chemical  nature  and  chemical  relation- 
ship of  the  organic  compounds  occurring  in  the 
body;  methods  were  devised  for  producing  them 
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artificially;  their  genetic  relationships  were 
traced  out;  and  much  light  was  thrown  upon 
the  conditions  attending  their  formation  in  the 
body.  To-day  the  study  of  the  chemical  con- 
stitution •  of  the  various  end  products  of  cata- 
bolism  formed  in  and  excreted  from  the  body 
has  given  most  useful  information  r^arding  a 
host  of  chemical  processes  occurring  in  the 
organism,  and  has  enabled  the  physiologist  to 
trace  out  many  of  the  individual  steps  in  the 
breaking  down  of  complex  organic  material.  In 
other  words,  chemioil  methods  and  simple 
chemical  principles  are  quite  sufficient  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  many  processes  going  on  in 
living  organisms  by  which  the  life  and  activity 
of  the  organism  are  maintained. 

The  various  chemical  processes  characteristic 
of  living  organiams  may  be  divided  into  two 
main  groups,  vis.,  synthetic  and  analytic;  i.e., 
building  up  and  breaking  down,  ^nthetical 
processes  are  most  prominent  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  plant  cell  alone  has  the  power 
of  building  up  complex  organic  compounda  out 
of  simple  elementary  substances.  The  most 
striking  illustration  of  this  constructive  power 
is  seen  m  the  formation  of  proteid  or  albuminous 
material.  This  important  constituent  of  every 
living  cell,  in  part  the  chemical  basis  of  protiH 
plsam,  is  formed  in  the  plant  cell  from  Binq»le 
inorganic  substances.  The  carbonic  acid  ot 
the  atmon>here  furnishes  the  carbon,  hydrogen 
is  drawn  from  the  moisture,  nitrogen  from  am- 
monia or  nitrates  in  the  air  and  water,  oxygen 
from  the  air,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  from  the 
sulphates  and  phoephates  of  the  soiL  From 
these  elonents  proteid,  the  most  complex  organic 
substance  known  in  nature,  is  constructed.  As 
indicative  of  its  chemical  cmnposition,  we 
•scribe  to  it  various  formulas  according  to  its 
exact  nature,  for  there  are  many  different  pro- 
teids in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms. Egg  albumin  is  represented  by  the  for- 
mula CMtEmNnOMSt;  v^etable  glt^ulin,  by  the 
formula  CmS*Mi^i^tSr  Investigations  in  recent 
years  have  shown  that  there  eziat  very  subtle, 
though  quite  distinct,  differences  betwera  pro- 
teids, which  as  yet  cannot  be  detected  by  purely 
chemical  methods.  By  means  of  a  biological 
test  (the  precipitin  test)  it  was  demonstrated 
that  proteids  of  the  tissues  of  an  animal  of  one 
species  differ  from  those  of  another,  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  all  proteids  of  one  animal 
or  of  animals  of  the  same  species  possess  a 
certain  d^ree  of  similiarity.  This  necesaitates 
a  change  in  our  view  of  the  difference  between 
the  funetiim  of  animal  and  of  plant  cells.  Ac- 
cording to  the  older  view  the  animal  cell  does 
not  possess  the  power  to  tynthesize  proteid.  At 
present  it  is  evident  that  proteids  of  the  food- 
stuffs are  totally  reconstructed  before  they  are 
assimilated  and  transformed  into  body  proteid. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  lhat  in  the  animal  king- 
dom synthetical  processes  are  limited.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  most  frequent  type  of  synthetic 
reactiais  in  the  animal  is  presented  by  the  for- 
mation of  hippuric  acid.  Glycoooll  and  anv 
benzoyl-containing  compound,  on  passing  througn 
the  kidney,  are,  under  the  influence  l£e  epithfr< 
Hal  cells  of  the  kidney  and  the  ever-present  blood, 
made  to  combine,  and  hippuric  acid  remits. 
This  reaction  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 

CH,(NH,)OOOH  -f  C,H,COOH  = 
GljrooooU  Bentoie  add 

C,H,CO.NH.CH,COOH  +  H,0 
Hiivurio  Mid  Wctw 
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In  the  animal  body,  however,  analytical  pro- 
eeeses  are  most  conspicuous.  These  analytical 
or  destructive  changes  are  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  hydrolyaisy  oiBidation,  reduction,  etc. 
Examples  of  hydrolytic  decomposition -or  change 
are  perhaps  best  observed  in  connection  with 
the  dweatiTe  processes.  Here  the  varions  clawes 
of  fOMstuffs,  under  the  influence  <rf  the  diges- 
tive juices,  are  gradually  transformed  into  more 
or  KM  soluble  and  diffusible  products  well 
fitted  for  absorption.  Proteid,  e^.,  is  converted 
into  a  series  of  soluble  proteoses  and  peptones 
— a  transformation  brought  about  by  certain 
en^mes  or  ferments,  such  as  pepsin  and  tryp- 
sin. The  change,  little  understood,  is  termed 
"eatatytie,"  since  it  is  assumed  to  occur  through 
mere  cwtaet  of  the  enzyme;  but  what  reafly 
happens  is  the  taking  on  by  the  proteid  of  oae 
or  more  molecules  of  water  (hydrolysis)  with 
subsequent  splitting  or  cleavage  of  the  molecule, 
and  formation  of  a  number  of  simpler  products. 
Hence  the  products  are  frequently  termed  "hy- 
drolytic cleavage  products."  A  like  transforma- 
titm  occurs  in  digestion  of  starch  with  saliva 
or  pancreatic  Juice,  whereby  solidile  dezteina 
and  sugars  result,  under  the  influence  of  the 
enzymes  contained  in  the  above  secretions. 
Further,  cane  sugar,  under  the  influence  of  the 
invert  ferment  secreted  by  the  intestinal  cells,  is 
split  into  two  molecules  of  a  simpler  swar 
during  digestion,  as  a  result  of  simple  hydra- 
tion. The  reaction  which  takes  place  may  be 
represented  as  follows: 

CsMngar  Deztoow  Lmmlosa 

Oxidatim,  another  analytical  process,  serves  a 
different  purpose.  Oxidation  is  the  principal 
method  by  which  the  or^nic  material  of  the 
tissues  is  broken  down.  Naturally  this  oxida- 
tion is  brought  about  in  some  measure  by  the 
oxygen  coming  to  the  tissues  in  the  arterial 
blood;  but  oxygen  itself  does  not  possess  the 
power  of  oxidizing  tissue  constituents,  and  as 
yet  the  exaxst  process  by  which  the  oxygen  of 
the  blood  is  caused  to  act  on  tissue  components 
remains  a  subject  of  speculation.  There  are 
present  in  tissues  of  the  animal  body,  as  well 
as  in  vegetable  tissues,  peculiar  ferments  such 
as  the  oxidases  which  are  capable  of  inciting 
oxidation.  Many  of  the  oxidation  processes 
going  on  in  the  animal  body  seem  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  the  cell  of  the  tissue 
or  organ  involved,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that 
in  most,  if  not  in  all,  sucn  cases  there  are 
really  oudizing  en:^me8  present,  generated  no 
doubt  by  the  activify  of  the  cell.  The  process 
of  oxidation  is  the  means  by  which  the  organism 
is  furnished  with  that  energy  which  is  required 
to  maintain  its  vita!  functions.  The  potential 
energy  of  the  foodstuffs,  the  fuel  of  the  animal 
body,  is  derived  from  the  sun.  As  Bunge  has 
stated  it,  "all  the  potential  energy  of  vegetable 
substances  is  converted  sunlight."  The  food- 
stuffs, whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  ren- 
dered capable  of  absorption  by  the  several  diges- 
tive processes.  After  passing  into  the  blood  or 
lymph,  they  are  carried  to  the  various  oi^ans 
and  tissues  of  the  body,  where  they  are  as- 
similated, and,  by  processes  of  anabolism,  are 
built  up,  in  part,  into  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
in  part  directly  burned  with  liberation  of  tiieir 
energy.  This  energy  shows  itself  either  in  the 
form  ei  heat  or  as  work— i.e.,  muscular  move- 
ments, or  organized  movements  hy  which  we 
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perform  work.  The  sum  of  the  work  perfOTmed 
by  an  animal,  and  of  the  heat  which  it  gives 
out,  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  potential 
energy  contained  in  the  food  taken  in,  or  in 
the  material  of  the  tissues  burned  up.  This 
energy  is  liberated  as  the  result  of  oxidaticm, 
and  the  energy  is  essentially  the  same  in 
amount,  whether  the  oxidation  is  carried  fn  in 
the  body  or  by  combustion  outside  of  the  body. 
In  other  words,  the  amount  of  energy  liberated 
is  the  same  whether  the  foodstuff  or  its  equiva- 
lent is  burned  directly  to  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  or  whether  it  is  broken  down  gradually, 
step  by  step,  until  the  final  stage  in  the  oxida- 
tion is  reached.  A  man  of  average  body  weight, 
doing  an  average  amount  of  woric,  must  con- 
Bume  food  material  sufficient  to  yield  3000  kilo- 
gram-degree  units  of  heat,  or  3000  large  calories, 
if  he  is  to  keep  himself  in  equilibrium.  The 
amount  of  heat  required  to  keep  the  body  con- 
tinuously at  38'  C.,  no  matter  what  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  air,  is  by  no  means 
small,  and,  in  addition,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  all  the  involuntary  muscular  movements, 
Bueh  as  the  beating  M  the  heart,  the  nrascnlar 
movemoits  involved  in  respiration,  and  the  con- 
stant movements  of  the  intestinal  walls,  involve 
a  large  expenditure  of  energy  which  is  quite 
independent  of  the  energy  required  for  muscular 
contraction  when  some  tosk  is  to  be  performed. 
Consequently,  in  the  case  of  an  active  man, 
the  amount  of  chemical  activity  involved  in  the 
various  processes  incidental  to  the  liberation 
of  the  required  energy  is  lanre.  The  r61e  of 
the  process  of  reduction  in  famishing  the  organ- 
ism with  the  required  heat  and  energy  is  as 
^et  not  known,  but  that  the  process  does  occur 
in  the  animal  body  is  evidenced  by  the  formatitm 
of  the  pigments  of  the  urine  and  of  the  faces 
from  that  of  the  bile. 

The  efficient  and  economical  liberation  of  this 
energy  in  the  body  is  dependent  not  only  upon 
the  completeness  of  digestiim,  the  readiness  of 
absorption  and  asslmilatim,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  circulation,  but  much  depends  also  upon 
the  proper  working  of  the  excretory  apparatiu. 
Waste  products  formed  in  oxidation  must  be 
removed,  otherwise  the  physiological  rhythm  is 
interfered  with.  The  ashes  and  clinkers  must 
be  taken  from  the  human  furnace  if  the  fires  are 
to  be  kept  biUDing  freely.  For  this  purpose  the 
skin,  lungs,  and  kidneys  are  efficient  channels, 
and  the  study  of  the  excretions  poured  out 
throng  these  several  onunetoriee  throws  muoh 
light  upon  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
oxidation  going  on  in  the  body.  It  is  a  truism 
that  the  chemical  study  of  the  urine  throws 
light  especially  upon  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  proteid  metabolism  going  on  in  the  body. 
The  nitn^noua  waste  products — those  which 
come  from  the  breaking  down  of  proteid  ma- 
terial— find  their  outlet  through  the  urine,  and 
abnormalities  in  this  excretion  have  a  aignlfl- 
cance  easy  of  interpretation. 

It  must  not  be  overlot^ed,  in  considering  the 
domain  of  physiological  chemistry,  that  its  scope 
is  a  broad  one.  The  chemical  processes  going 
on  in  the  animal  body,  eg.,  are  multitudinous. 
There  are  few  functions  in  which  physiological 
chemistry  does  not  play  some  part,  and  tiie 
light  which  its  study  throws  upon  physio^gy 
as  a  whole  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
phenomenon  of  mnsenlar  contraction  is  in  great 
part  chemical.  Until  the  discovery  of  mnscle 
plasma  and  the  contained  n^osinogen  1^  KOhne, 
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phyaiologista  vere  in  the  dark  rc^rding  what 
took  place  inside  the  muscle  fibre  during  con- 
traction and  after  the  death  of  the  fibre.  The 
discovery  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  by  Claude 
Bernard,  and  we  relationship  of  glyeogen  to  the 
sugar  of  the  blood,  opened  up  the  whole  subject 
of  the  glycogenic  Amction  of  the  liver  and 
thereby  paved  the  way  for  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  function  of  carbohydrate  material 
in  the  body.  The  subject  of  secretion  and  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  digestire  enzymes 
from  their  precursors,  the  zymogens,  inside  the 
cells  of  the  secreting  glands,  was  unraveled  iu 
great  sart  through  the  application  of  chemical 
metboos  by  such  emlnoit  physiologists  as  Cor* 
visart,  KOhne,  Heidenhain,  and  Langley. 

The  study  of  lymph  formation  was  rendered 
possible  through  the  use  of  chemical  methods, 
and  the  same  methods  of  study  have  taught 
physiologists  all  that  is  known  r^arding  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  blood,  its  various  chem- 
ical constituents,  and  the  various  parts  played 
1^  the.semm,  plasma,  and  oor|niKde8  in  the  co- 
agulation of  uie  blood  and  in  many  normal 
and  abnormal  processes. 

Metabolism  in  the  liver — aside  from  glyeogen 
formation — has  bad  much  light  thrown  upon  it 
bj  chemical  methods  of  study,  and  ^e  «h<de 
broad  subject  of  internal  secretion  and  the  duct- 
leas  glands  has  been  helped  forward  at  a  rapid 
pace  by  the  work  of  physiological  chemists,  who 
nave  unraveled  in  part  the  chemical  nature  of 
the  specific  substances  responsible  for  the  physio- 
loeical  action  of  the  various  secretions. 

Xastly,  mratifm  may  be  made  of  the  part 
which  physiological  chemistry  is  now  playing 
in  the  deraopment  of  our  knowled^  concerning 
bactericriogy  and  the  infectious  dtseases.  The 
mieroOt^anisms  which  are  responsible  for  the 
various  infectious  diseases  now  preying  on  man- 
kind owe  their  action  in  great  part  to  specific 
chemical  poisons  which  they  produce.  The 
chemical  nature  and  pbysioloncal  acti<m  of 
these  poisons  is  being  careful^  studied,  and, 
with  fuller  knowledge  of  their  properties,  ready 
methods  for  combating  these  diseases  will  bie 
available.  Even  to-day  our  knowledge  of  these 
toxins  is  considerable,  and  more  than  one  anti- 
toxin has  been  discovered  by  which  immunity 
can  be  secured  or  a  logical  method  of  treatment 
devised.  Here  is  a  large  and  practical  field  for 
the  application  of  the  prind^es  and  methods 
of  phystok^iea!  chemistiT,  and  we  may  hope  in 
the  near  future  for  such  an  extension  of  our 
knowledge  of  bacterial  poisons  as  will  enable 
us  to  cope  successfully  with  these  destroyers 
of  health  and  life.  A  study  of  physiological 
chemistry  promises  expansion  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  normal  changes  occurring  in  the 
organism^  and  also  affords  a  means  of  recogniz- 
ing the  approach  of  abnormal  emditions,  the 
forerunners  of  disease  and  death. 

BibltogT»|d7.  Waller  and  Symes,  Elemen- 
tary Phytiological  Chemistrif  (London,  1897); 
Bunge,  Text-Book  of  Phjftiological  and  Patho- 
logieat  Chemiatry,  trans,  by  Woolbridge  (Lon- 
don, 1890;  new  German  ed.,  Leipzig,  1894) ; 
Wurtz,  TnUti  de  cHmw  Jiiologique  (Paris,  1880- 
85) ;  Salkowski,  Practioum  der  phyaiologiachen 
und  jmthologi»ehe»  Ohemie  (Berlin,  1893); 
Ht^p^^yler,  Harndbvoh  der  physiologiaoh-  und 

Stwttogitoh^hemimsken  Anatyse  fUr  Aerzte  uttd 
tvdimnde  (Berlin.  1893) ;  Lea,  The  Chemioal 
Baait  of  the  Animal  Body^  an  Appendix  to  the 
wMh  edition  of  Foster's  Teat-Book  of  PHyai- 
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ology  (New  York,  1806) ;  Neumeister,  Lehr- 
buck  der  phynologiachen  Chemie  (Jena,  1897) ; 
Hammarsten,  A  Teat-Book  of  Phyaiologioal 
Chemiatry,  trans,  bv  Mandel  (New  York,  1904) ; 
Chittenden,  Physiological  Economy  of  Nutrition 
(New  Y^k,  1909) ;  Cohnheim,  Chemie  dor  Bi- 
weisskHrper  (Leipzig^  1904) ;  Mann,  Chemistry 
of  the  Pratetde  (London.  1906);  Sehryver. 
Ohemietry  of  the  Alhumena  (London,  1906) ; 
Abderhalden,  Lehrhuoh  der  phyaiologischem 
Chemie  (Urban,  1906).  The  substances  forming 
the  chemical  basis  of  the  organisms  of  animals 
and  plants  may  be  found  described  under  their 
special  names.    See  also  Food. 

CH£KIST8  AND  DBUOOISTS,  Laws  Rs- 
uung  to.  In  the  United  States  the  terms 
"apothecaries,"  "druggists,**  ^'pharmacists,"  and 
sometimes  "chemists,"  are  used  with  little  or  no 
distinction  as  names  of  those  licensed  to  com- 
pound and  sell  drn^  and  medicines  upon  pre- 
scriptions of  physicians  or  otherwise;  in  Great 
Britain,  however,  a  I^^al  distinction  exists  be- 
tween the  three  classes — apothecaries,  chemists 
and  druggists,  and  pharmaceutical  chemists. 

The  Law  of  1868.  designed  especially  to  re- 
strict the  sale  of  pmsons,  made  tiie  elaseiflcatiim 
just  referred  to  for  the  sake  of  public  con- 
venioice.  Under  this  law  i^tbecaries  are  from 
practically  a  lower  branch  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, having  the  right  to  practice  in  certain 
classes  of  cases ;  chemists  and  druggists  are 
those  who  have  passed  an  examination  at  the 
pharmacy  college  and  have  received  a  licrase  to 
sell  and  compound  dmgs  and  poisons;  pharma- 
ceutieal  chemists  are  those  woo  have  passed  a 
second,  "major,"  examination,  and  who  con- 
stitute a  higher  branch  of  the  profession.  Laws 
relating  to  the  business  of  selling  and  com- 
pounding drugs  and  medicines,  under  whatever 
name  the  business  is  carried  on  and  whether  in 
the  United  States  or  in  England,  are  either 
laws  limiting  and  defining  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  may  carry  on  the  business,  or  restrict- 
ing the  sale  of  poisons  or  intoxicating  liquors, 
or  defining  the  liability  for  injuries  caiised  by 
carelessness  or  ignorance.  Generally  speaking, 
the  statutes  of  the  States  in  the  United  Stat«i 
require  a  person  wishing  to  adopt  the  profession 
of  druggist  either  to  pass  an  examination  before 
a  board  appointed  for  that  purpose,  or  to  pro- 
duce a  diploma  from  a  college  of  pharmacy  rec- 
ognized as  having  authority  and  might.  Either 
State  or  city  ordinaDees  prescribe  tlw  cmditifmB 
under  which  poisons  may  be  sold,  directing,  e^., 
that  certain  kinds  of  labels  be  used  on  bott& 
containing  the  poisons,  and  that  the  names  of 
persons  purchasing  be  entered  in  a  bock  open 
for  public  inspection.  Dni^sts  are  sometimes 
also  forbidden  to  sell  certain  dmgs  or  liquors 
except  on  physicians'  certificates.  Gross  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  a  druggist  in  com- 
pounding a  prescription,  if  it  leads  to  death  or 
serious  injuiy,  ia  a  penal  offense;  if  death  ensue, 
the  offense  usually  amounts  to  manslaughter. 

CHEMOTTFE.  A  process  invented  by  C. 
PQl.  of  CopenhagCT,  in  1843.  for  producing  on 
a  metal  plate  an  engraving  in  relief.  A  design 
is  etched  or  engraved  on  a  polished  plate  of  zinc, 
and  the  depressions  filled  with  a  melted  metal, 
the  oranpoBition  of  which  is  secret,  which  is  then 
reduced  to  the  exact  level  of  the  sine,  so  that 
the  design  appears  as  if  inlaid.  An  acid  is  then 
applied  to  the  surface,  which  dissolves  the  zinc, 
leaving  the  inlaid  metal  in  relief,  and  from 
which  an  electrotype  may  be  made,  or  the  orig- 
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inal  may  be  used  directly  od  the  printing  presB. 
The  process  was  formerly  employed  -for  print- 
ing maps,  but  is  nfiw  seldom  used.  The  term 
"chemitype"  has  also  been  applied  to  several 
processes  for  obtaining  drawings  or  impressions 
from  an  engraved  plate  in  ruief,  suitable  for 
printing  on  an  ordinary  press. 

CHEHNIlTUSf  MABTin.  See  Chkhnitz, 
Mabtin. 

CHEMNITZ,  kem'nlts  ( from  OCh.  Slav. 
kamerU,  Lith.  akmu,  stone,  Gk.  Ak/wc,  akmdn, 
anvil,  Skt.  aiman,  stone).  One  of  the  foremost 
manufacturing  towns  in  Germany,  and  the  third 
in  population,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  valley  at  the  base  of  the  Erzge- 
birge,  on  the  river  Chemnitz,  about  38  mUes 
west-southwest  of  Dresden  (Map:  Germany,  B 
3).  The  city  consists  of  an  older  inner  town, 
almost  circular  in  form,  intersected  by  narrow 
streets,  completely  surrounded  by  modem  sub- 
urbs.   Among  its  numerous  squares  and  public 

S laces  are  the  Hauptmarkt,  which  contains  the 
Id  Sathaus,  a  handsome  late  Gothic  stmcture; 
the  Nenmarict;  the  KUnigs-Platz,  with  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Royal  Technical 
Schools;  the  Stadtpark,  and  the  gardens  sur- 
Tonnding  the  castle  pond.  Its  notable  public 
buildings  include  the  church  of  St.  James,  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  restored  in  1880;  the  New 
RathauB,  post  office,  Imperial  bank,  law  courts, 
Coitral  Railway  station,  the  city  theatre.  King 
Albert  Museum,  the  large  cattle  market,  and  tiie 
castle.  The  ei^^  owns  its  water,  gas,  and  elec* 
trie  works,  maintains  a  municipal  pawnshop, 
and  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  distrioit. 
Its  educational  institutions  include  a  gymna- 
sium, numerous  schools  for  the  technical 
branches,  including  schools  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, engineering,  and  the  various  crafts,  in  ad- 
dition to  several  elementary  schools.  There  is 
also  a  municipal  librair  of  over  35,000  volumes. 
Chemnitz  has  grown  from  a  small  city  to  be 
called  "tiie  Saxon  Uancbesier."  Its  locomotive 
and  machinery  construction  shops  emplc^  over 
20,000  men;  ranking  with  them  is  the  manu- 
facture of  textiles  which  are  Urgely  exported 
to  the  United  States.  It  also  hae  large  manu- 
factories of  carpets,  dyestuffs,  chemicals,  leather, 
vehicles,  and  beer.  Its  growth  during  the 
past  20  years  has  been  phoiomenal.  Pi^.,  1000, 
207,000;  1910,  287,340. 

Chemnitz  was  originally  a  settlement  of  tiie 
Wends;  but  the  present  town  grew  up  around 
a  Benedictine  monastery  which  Emperor  Lothair 
founded  in  1126.  By  1300  it  had  a  ftdly  organ- 
ized communal  government  and  in  1414  it  re- 
ceived municipal  rights.  It  possesses,  as  do 
few  other  German  cities,  an  unbroken  history 
as  an  industrial  ci^  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  bleacheries  were  first  established, 
to  tim  present.  In  the  Thir^  Years'  War 
Chemnitz  was  laid  mste;  but  later  in  the 
century  the  introduction  of  cotton  manufactur- 
ing revived  its  prosperity.  Consult  ZSllner, 
History  of  the  Manufacturing  and  Commercial 

City  of  Chemnitg  (Chenmitz,  1891).   

CHEMNITZ,  kem'nItB,  KEMHTTZ,  CHEU- 
NinUS,  Maetik  (1622-86).  Next  to  Luther 
and  Melanchtfacoi  the  most  distinguished  German 
Protestant  theologian  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  bom  at  Treuenbrietzen,  in  Brandenburg, 
Nov.  9,  1522;  studied  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
and  Wittenberg;  and  in  1648  became  rector 
of  the  cathedral  school  of  KOnigsberg.  About 
1660  he  began  to  devote  himsdif  seriously  to 


theology,  and  in  1653  went  back  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  became  familiar  with  Melanchthon  and 
delivered  prelections  on  Loci  CommuHes,  whence 
sprai^  his  own  Loci  Theologim,  which  for  method 
and  learning  excels  all  similar  books  of  the 
same  age.  In  1564  he  was  made  a  preacher  In 
Brunswick,  where  he  wrote  his  Repetitio  8an<B 
Dootrinw  de  Vera  PrcBeentia  Corporis  et  Sangui- 
nis Domini  in  Coena  8aora  (1661),  in  which  he 
defended  Luther's  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
against  that  of  the  Swiss  reformers;  the  Theo- 
logia  Jeauitorum  Pnzoipua  Capita  ( 1662 )  ;  and 
the  £dMim«n  ConoUii  Tridentini  (4  vols.,  1666- 
73),  a  work  in  which  he  argued  with  remark- 
able acuteness  and  learning  against  the  dogmas 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  His  Corpus  DooMnce 
Prutenioum  ( 1667 ) ,  written  in  conjunction  with 
Joachim  MOrlin,  became  a  standard  worlE  of 
divinity  among  the  Prussian  Protestants.  But 
his  greatest  (^esiastical  achievement  was  in- 
ducing the  Saxon  and  Swabian  churches  to 
adopt  as  their  confession  of  faith  the  Conoordien- 
Jormel,  and  thus  extending  and  cmuoUdating 
the  ened  of  Luther.  He  died  in  Brunswick, 
April  8,  1686.  For  his  life,  consult  C.  G.  H. 
Lentz  (Gotha,  1866).  Ccmsult  also  R.  Mumm, 
Die  Polemik  des  M.  Chemnitz  gegen  das  Kongil 
von  Trent  (Leipzig,  1905). 

CHEMNITZ,  MATTUAC8  Fbiedbich  (1811^ 
70).  A  German  poet,  bom  in  Barmstedt,  Hoi- 
stein.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  editor  of 
the  Hamburger  VacArtoh#eih  Ha  is  best  known 
as  the  author  of  SaMeswiy-Holstein  meerum- 
aehtungen,  ^ich,  as  set  to  music  by  Bellmuin, 
was  extremely  popular  throughout  Q^many* 
particularly  in  1848-49  and  1863-64. 

CHEMNITZEB,  or  KTTEMTTITOEB,  k6m'- 
nIt-sSr,  IvAiT  ITAITOTTFOH  (1745-84).  A  Russian 
fabulist,  bora  at  Yenotayevsk,  Astrakhan,  the 
son  of  a  German  physician  of  Chemnitz,  who 
had  served  in  the  Russian  army  under  Peter  the 
Great.  He  participated  in  the  campaigns  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War  and  afterward  devoted 
hiniself  to  mining  engineering  and  subsequently 
visited  Germany,  Holland,  and  France.  Upon 
his  return  he  accepted  a  position  as  Consul  to 
Smyrna,  where  an  attack  of  melancholia  has- 
tened his  death.  In  contradistinction  to  8u- 
marokov  and  others  among  the  earliest  fabulists 
of  Russia,  whose  works  are  essentially  satires, 
Cfaemnitzer  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  gen- 
uine fable  into  Russian  literature.  He  was 
thus  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Krylov  (q.v.), 
having  brought  the  Russian  fable  to  its  greatest 
perfection.  Although  to  some  extent  transla- 
tions or  imitations  of  La  Fontaine  and  Gellert, 
his  works  show  considerable  originality.  Their 
good  humor,  vivacity  of  dialt^e,  simplicily,  and 
distinctively  national  character  have  greatly 
endeared  them  to  the  Russian  people.  Among 
his  best  original  fttbles  are  The  Metaphysioitm, 
The  Tree,  The  Peasant  and  Ma  Load,  and  Th« 
Rich  Man  and  the  Poor  Man.  The  latest  and 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Grot  (St. 
Petersburg,  1873). 

CHEMOSH,  ke'mdsh.  The  national  god  of 
the  Moabites,  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Bible 
(Num.  xxi.  29;  Jer.  xlviii.  46)  and  on  the 
Moabite  Stone.  He  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  Moabites  as  the  national  deity  Yahwe  does 
to  the  Hebrews.  Little  is  known  of  the  worship 
of  Chemosh ;  the  Moabite  Stone  tells  that  Mesha, 
King  of  Moab,  built  a  high  place  for  the  wor- 
ship of  liis  god;  and  when  Solomm,  as  a  politi- 
cal sgrmbol  of  his  eontnd  over  surrounding  ua- 
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tioos,  introduced  the  official  cults  of  other 
deities  by  the  side  of  the  national  Yahwe,  be 
also  built  a  high  place  in  Chemosh's  honor. 
From  the  fact  that  the  King  of  the  Moabites 
offered  up  his  son  to  the  god  (2  Kings  iii.  27), 
it  has  beeu  ccoijectured  that  human  sacrifices 
formed  part  of  the  worship  at  Chemosh.  The 
Ammonites  are  apparently  said  to  have  wor- 
shiped Chemosh  (Judg.  xi.  24),  but  the  pas- 
sage (Judg.  zi.  12-28)  in  whidi  this  statement 
occurs  is  probably  an  interpolation  and  should 
refer  to  Moab.  Chemosh  was  formerly  variously 
identified  with  Saturn  or  Mars,  but  these  identi- 
fications have  no  value.  The  e^mology  of  the 
name  is  not  known.  Consult  E.  Kenan,  Mitaion 
de  PMtUoie  (Paris.  1864);  O.  A.  Barton,  A 
Sketch  of  Semitio  Origiru  (New  York,  1902). 
CHEX'OSTH^THESIS.    See  PHorosTn- 

THBSIS. 

GEEK'OTAXTS  (Neo-lAt,  from  Ok.  x^rfufa, 
ehemeia,  alchemy  +  rd^a,  taaia,  arrangement, 
from  Tiaaew,  tasMein,  to  arrange).  The  soisitive- 
ness  of  free-swimming  organisms  to  certain 
chemical  substances,  by  Wr^  of  which  they  ap- 
proach or  recede  from  tiie  source  of  the  sub- 
stance. Ohemotaxis  seems  to  be  fundamentally 
the  same  as  ehenuvteopism  (q.r.),  though  the  re- 
action is  unlike.  It  has  been  held  that  in  many 
organisms  the  unequal  stimulation  of  different 
parts  of  the  creature  by  the  diffusing  chemical 
substance  caiises  the  motor  organs  on  one  side 
to  act  more  strongly  than  those  on  the  other. 
Thus  the  body  is  swung  around  in  the  medium 
until  it  is  so  placed  that  all  sides  are  equally 
stimulated.  This  condition  occurs  only  when 
th6  axis  of  the  organism  coincides  with  some  of 
the  lines  of  diffusion  of  the  stimulating  chem- 
ical compound.  Since  the  motor  or^ns  still  act, 
but  now  equally  on  all  sides,  swimming  must 
take  place  either  towards  or  away  from  the 
source  of  diffusion.  More  recent  study,  however, 
has  shown  that  with  certain  substances  the  or- 
ganisms, swimming  in  all  directions,  accidentally 

SBss  into  the  constanUy  increasing  sphere  of  in- 
uence  of  the  difltasiiw  substance;  but  as  they 
•wim  through  it,  reach  the  limit,  and  are  about 
to  pass  out  into  the  pure  solvent  again,  a  re- 
action occurs  which  reverses  the  movement  of 
the  motor  organs.  The  creatures  thus  seem  to 
rebound  from  the  invisible  limit  whenever  they 
reach  it.  The  region  occupied  by  the  diffusing 
substance  therefore  acts  as  a  trap  into  which 
they  may  pass  but  from  which  they  cannot 
escape.  Other  substances  repel  a  given  organ- 
ism. In  this  case  the  reversal  of  motion  occurs 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  boundary  of  the  r^ion 
occiq>ied  by  me  diffusing  particles. 

Chemotaetie  sensitiTeness  is  observed,  amoiu; 
plants,  in  aoBqtores  of  various  algse  and  fungi, 
in  sperms  of  mosses  and  ferns,  and  in  many 
bacteria.  Fern  sperms  are  attracted  by  malic 
acid  and  its  salts,  as  well  as  by  many  salts  of 
tiie  common  mineral  acids.  Sperms  of  mosses 
are  attracted  by  cane  sugar.  Such  reactions  may 
be  danoostrated  as  follfnra;  Very  fine  capillary 
gUsB  tubes  are  prepared,  of  sneh  diameter  that 
the  sperms  can  swim  easily  into  them.  These 
are  cut  into  Imgths  of  about  1  centimeter,  and 
one  end  of  each  is  sealed  in  the  fiame.  These 
tubes  are  submerged  in  the  solution  to  be 
tested,  and  the  whole  is  exhausted  of  air  under 
an  air  pump.  Air  is  then  allowed  to  re§nter  the 
receiver,  and  the  fluid  is  forced  into  the  tubes, 
leaving  only  a  small  bubble  of  air  at  the  closed 
end.  A  drop  of  water  containing  the  sperau  ia 
Vol..  v.— 10 


now  mounted  on  a  microscopic  slide  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  The  tubes  juat  described  are  placed 
under  the  edges  of  the  cover  glass,  their  open 
ends  inside.  After  a  short  time  the  sperms  may 
be  observed  swimming  towards  and  into  the 
tubes  or  away  from  them.  The  mode  of  response 
of  an  organism  is  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
etmcentration  of  the  substance.   See  Tbotibk. 

GHEMOT^KOPIBK  (from  Ok.  xvfi^^ 
mma,  alchemy  +  rpowii,  trops,  a  turning,  from 
Tp4wttp,  trepein,  to  turn).  The  sensitiveness  of 
certain  plant  organs  by  virtue  of  which  they 
change  the  direction  of  their  growth  when  acted 
upon  by  chemical  substances.  If  an  organ 
bends  so  as  to  grow  towards  the  source  of  a 
substance,  it  is  said  to  be  positive^  ehemotn^ic 


csnforaopuM. 

PoaMM  dUmofrapwm.  a,  hyphn  of  m  fuacus.  Mumt,  «ih 
torinc  atoms  of  leaf  of  Tradtaeantia  which  has  been  inleBtsd 
with  •mnuHuum  ofaloride;  b,  poUan  tubas  of  DttUaKM  entav 
Inc  atoms  of  ume,  injected  inth  4  psr  esnt  aimtion  of  oane 
aogsr.    (After  MiyodiL) 

to  that  substance;  if  it  turns  away  frtnn  it,  it 
is  n^^tively  chemotropic  The  oraan  tends  to 
place  itself  so  that  it  shall  be  equally  stimulated 
on  all  sides  by  the  diffusing  chemical  substance. 
In  elongating  organs,  such  as  roots,  fungous  fila- 
ments, etc.,  the  reaction  is  one  of  growth;  the 
curvature  ia  brought  about  either  by  the  retarda- 
tion of  growth  on  one  side  or  by  its  acceleration 
on  the  other,  or  by  both  together.  Of  course 
the  side  on  which  retardatini  occurs  becomes 
concave;  the  opposite  side  convex.  If  a  root  is 
positively  chemotropic  towards  a  substance, 
that  side  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  most 
of  the  substance — as  the  latter  diffuses  through 
the  medium  in  which  the  root  is  growing — will 
be  retarded  in  growth  and  become  concave.  If 
the  root  is  n^atively  chemotrt^ic,  acceleration 
of  growth  will  take  the  place  of  this  retardation, 
ana  that  side  will  become  convex.  Thus  ■  the 
root  tip  is  turned  either  towards  or  away  from 
the  source  of  the  diffusing  compound,  and  the 
bending  continues  until  all  sides  are  equally 
stimulated.  The  reaction  is  seen  in  case  of 
many  gases,  liquids,  and  solids  when  dissolved 
in  water.  The  term  "aCrotropism"  (q.v.)  has 
been  applied  to  the  power  of  responding  to  gases 
ia  this  way.  An  example  of  ehemourapiam  is 
the  following:  If  fungi  be  grown  in  a  plate  of 
mmst  gelatin,  and  an  excess  of  sugar  b«  added 
to  a  certain  part  of  the  gelatin  plate,  the  fila- 
ments will  bend  and  grow  from  all  parts  of 
the  medium  towards  the  part  which  is  richer 
in  sugar.  The  diffuaion  of  the  sugar  from  this 
region  into  the  surrounding  material  is  the 
occasion  of  the  response.  For  chemotropism  in 
animals,  see  Tbopisu,  Chemoh-opism. 

CHEKUZtFO,  ch6-mfll''pO.  The  most  impor- 
tant treaty  port  of  Korea,  situated  on  the  west 
coaati  at  the  mouth  of  the  Han  River,  about  26 
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miles  southwest  of  Seoul,  whose  port  it  is  (Map : 
Korea,  G  4).  There  are  native,  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese, and  European  quarters.  The  port  was 
opened  to  Japanese  commerce  in  I88I  and  to 
that  of  the  world  in  18S3.  In  1011  the  imports 
amounted  to  over  97,227,000,  consisting  chiefly 
of  textiles,  silk,  metals,  railroad  material,  and 
petroleum;  the  exports  amounted  to  over 
91,948,000,  consisting  mostly  of  rice,  beans, 
ginseng,  hides,  wheat,  and  paper.  In  1900  a 
railroad  connection  was  established  with  Seoul. 
Improvements  by  the  Japanese  have  made  the 
river  navigable.  Pop.,  1900,  about  27,000  (4200 
Japanese,  1260  Chinese,  and  86  Europeans  and 
Americans);  1009.  23,167.  In  October,  1906, 
there  were  13,603  Japanese.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Russo^apanese  War  a  Japanese  force 
landed  in  Chemulpo,  F^.  8,  1904.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  Japanese  squadron  onder  Admiral 
Uriu  destroyed  a  Russian  cruiser  and  gunboat 
outside  the  harbor. 

CHEXUlStQ  (sh6-mting^)  70B1CATIOI9'.  A 
series  of  sandstones  and  sbales  of  marine  origin, 
constituting  the  uppermost  member  of  the  De- 
vonian system  in  southern  and  western  New 
York  and  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  deriving 
its  name  from  the  Chemung  Narrows,  near  El- 
nira,  N.  T.,  where  the  formation  was  first 
described.  The  Chemung  strata  formed  the  top 
of  the  "New  York  svstem"  of  the  early  New 
York  State  Gieological  Survey.  It  succeeds  the 
Portage  formation,  which  it  conformably  over- 
lies, and  which  it  resembles  in  the  shallow- 
water  character  of  most  of  its  deposits.  The 
rocks  are  mostly  shales,  though  sandstones  are 
frequent.  In  the  vicinity  of  its  original  local- 
ity, near  Elmira,  the  Chemung  fonnaticm  has  a 
thtckneaa  of  about  1500  feet;  it  thins  westward 
towards  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  line,  where  it 
disappears.  Towards  the  east  it  changes  its 
character,  the  marine  deposits  giving  way  to 
the  estuarine  and  brackish-water  deposits  of  its 
littoral  facies,  the  Catskill  formation  ( q.v. ) . 
Southward,  through  eastern  Pennsylvania,  the 
thickness  -of  the  nurine  d^osits  incrusra,  and 
along  the  northern  Appalachian  Mountains  the 
formation  is  from  3500  to  5000  feet  thick. 

The  Chemtmg  rocks,  as  a  rule,  abound  in 
fossil  contents.  Brachiopods  are  most  abundant, 
in  places  formihg  whole  layers  of  rock,  where 
the  shells  were  washed  together  by  currents  and 
strewn  over  the  shallow  bottoms.  They  include 
forms  belonging  to  the  genera  Bpirifer,  Rhyn- 
fsonella,  Atrypo,  and  iVoduotelto.  Land  plants, 
prophetic  of  the  forms  seen  in  the  lata-  coal 
measures,  are  common  in  the  more  easterly  por* 
tt<mB  of  the  formation,  especially  in  the  estuarine 
beds  of  the  Catskill  series,  where  a  large  fern, 
ArcheBopteria  (q.v.),  is  often  found.  At  several 
localities  in  western  New  York  have  been  found 
large  numbers  of  Dictyoapongidfe  (q.v.),  allies 
of,  and  probably  when  alive  just  as  b^utiful 
as,  the  modern  glass  spoiuie  ( EupUeteUa ) . 
Some  phyllocarid  Crustacea  have  been  found, 
and  in  a  few  localities  "fish  beds"  have  yielded 
good  examples  of  HoUtptychiua,  Bothriole^, 
etc.  The  economic  products  of  the  Chemung 
consist  of  building  stone,  and  oil  and  gas  in 
the  western  counties  of  New  York. 

Bibliography.  Williams,  "On  the  Fossil  Fau- 
nas of  the  Upper  Devonian,  etc.,"  in  Bulletin 
No.  S  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
(Warfiington,  1884) ;  "On  the  Fosul  Faunas  of 
tiie  Upper  Devoniui:  The  Genesee  Section,"  In 
BiOletm  No.  4  of  the  United  Statea  Oeologioal 


Survey  { Washington,  1887 ) ;  Prosser,  "The  Clas- 
sification and  Distribution  of  the  Hamilton  and 
Chemung  Series  of  Central  and  Eastern  New 
York,"  part  i,  in  Forty-ninth  Annual  Report 
New  York  State  Museum,  vol.  ii  (Albany,  1898) ; 

Sart  ii,  op.  cit.,  51st,  vol.  ii  (Albany,  1890); 
terenson,  "Tlie  Chemung  and  Catd:ul  on  the 
Eastern  Side  of  the  Appalachian  Basin,"  in 
Proceedings  American  Association  Advancement 
of  Science,  vol.  zl  (Salem,  1891) ;  "Middle  and 
Upper  Devonian,"  in  Maryland  Oeological  Bur- 
vey  Reports  (Baltimore,  1913).  See  also  Dk- 
voniAN  System  ;  Catskill  Gbouf;  Clat;  Bbick; 
Oil;  Gas;  PxnVOLXDH. 

CEENA,  che^nJi  (Hind.).  The  Hindu  name 
of  the  most  common  and  widenread  apedes 
(Ophiocephalm  striatiu)  of  the  ''walking"  or 
serpent-headed  fishes.    See  Walking  Fishes, 

CHENAB,  ch^nay  (Pers.,  gathering  of 
waters).  The  largest  of  the  five  rivers  which 
give  name  to  the  Punjab  (q.v.),  British  India 
(Map:  India,  B  2),  It  rises  at  an  altitude  of 
14,000  feet  above  sea  level  in  the  western  Hima- 
layas, flows  through  the  Ritanka  Pass,  and  after 
a  southwest  dire^ion  enters  the  plains  of  the 
Panjab  at  Riasi.  It  receives  from  the  right  the 
Jhelam,  and  from  the  left  the  Ravi  and  the 
Ghara,  with  its  affluents,  the  Sntlej  and  the  Beas. 
After  its  junction  with  the  Ohara,  near  Uchh,  it 
is  called  the  Panjnad  ('five  rivers')  and  flows 
into  the  Indus  near  Mithankot.  Its  length  is 
about  750  miles.  It  is  navigable  by  rafts  60 
miles  below  Riasi. 

CHEITAVABD,  shft'n&'vtlr',  Paul  Joseph 
(1807-96).  A  French  painter.  He  was  bom 
in  Lyons,  studied  at  the  Eeole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
Paris,  under  Hersent,  Ingres,  and  Delacroix,  and 
passed  two  years  in  Italy  copying  the  old  mas- 
ters. A  student  also  of  philosophy  and  seathet- 
ics,  he  dreamed  of  reforming  painting  and 
making  it  ptay  a  political  and  social  rdle.  He 
was  called  the  "orator  in  painting,"  and  by  his 
witty  and  learned  conversation  exercised  a  great 
influence  over  his  contemporaries.  After  the 
revolution  of  1848  he  began  a  series  of  mural 
decorations  in  grisaille  representing  the  history 
of  humanity,  but,  owing  to  political  conditions, 
he  was  forced  to  abandon  this  long-cherished 
project  at  the  end  of  three  years.  Some  of  the 
cartoons  for  this  work  have  been  preserved  in 
the  museum  at  Lyons,  which  also  possesses  a 
number  of  his  paintings,  such  as  "Hell,"  "Pur- 
gatory," "Parsidise,"  "The  Deluge,"  and  the 
"Death  of  Socrates."  Another  inqKnrtant  work 
is  the  "Divina  Tragedia,"  or  "End  of  all  Reli- 
gions," in  the  French  Senate,  His  drawing  is 
excellent,  but  his  contempt  for  color  often 
makes  his  work  appear  cold  ^nd  heavy.  Consult 
Germain,  Lea  artistes  lyonnais  (Lyons,  1010). 

CHEOTEBT,  Thomas  (1826-84).  An  Eng- 
lish journalist  and  Arabic  scholar.  He  was 
born  in  Barbados,  was  educated  at  Eton  College 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  benjne  cor- 
respondent for  the  London  Time*  in  tiie  Crimean 
War.  Afterward  he  became  a  writer  of  edi- 
torials and  in  1877  succeeded  John  T.  Delane 
as  editor  of  the  Times.  He  was  an  excellent 
Arabic  and  Hebrew  scholar,  was  professor  of 
Arabic  at  Oxford  from  1866  to  1877,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  company  of  the  Old  Testament 
revisers.  He  served  for  several  years  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and  published 
a  translation  of  the  8iv  Assemfrltes  of  Hariri 
(1887)  and  an  edition  of  the  Jfoeftberoift  /tAtel 
of  Harixi  (1872). 
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CHB'HET,  Ckuus  Edwabd  (1836-  >. 
A  bishop  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  church  in 
America.  He  was  born  in  Cananoaigua,  N.  Y,, 
and  graduated  at  Hobart  Coll^  in  1857  and 
two  j^TB  later  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
Vii^mia.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  priesthood  and  in  1860  became  rector 
Of  Christ  Church,  Chicago.  For  refusing  to  use 
the  word  "r^ienerate"  in  the  baptismal  offices, 
he  was  tried  and  suspended  by  an  eeelesiastical 
court,  and  when  he  refused  to  yield  was  deposed 
from  the  priesthood.  Soon  afterward  (in  De- 
cember, 1873)  he  was  chosen  Assistant  Bishop, 
and  afterward  Bishop,  of  the  Reformed  Episco- 
pal church,  then  newly  organized,  and  became 
again  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Chicago,  the 
parish  following  its  pastor  into  the  new  c<«n- 
munion.  His  published  worlcs  include:  Twmty- 
eiffht  Bermotu  (Chicago,  1880) ;  A  Word  to  Old- 
Fashioned  Episoopaliaiu  (Philadelphia,  1884) ; 
What  do  Reformed  Epiaoopalians  Believef 
( 1888 )  ;  A  King  of  France  Unnamed  in  His- 
tory (1903);  The  Enlistment  of  tlie  Christian 
Soldier  (Chicago,  1893) ;  and  The  Second  Nor- 
man  Conquest  of  England  (1907). 

CHBHBY,  Edna  Dow.  See  Chkhet,  Seth  W. 

UHJUIJCit,  John.  See  CimncT,  Site  W. 

CHZHEt;  Johh  Vance  (1848-  ).  An 
American  librarian,  poet,  and  essayistf  bom  in 
CroveUuid,  N.  Y.  After  practicing  law  for  a 
year  in  New  York,  he  removed  to  San  Fran- 
Cisco  (1876),  and  became  librarian  of  the  Free 
Public  Library  from  1887  to  1894.  From  1894 
to  1899  he  was  librarian  of  the  Newberry  Li- 
brary in  Chicago.  His  publications  comprise 
several  volumes  of  poems,  including:  Thistle 
Drift  (1887);  Queen  Helen  and  Other  Poems 
(1896);  Out  of  the  Silence  (1897);  For  Think- 
ing Hearts  (1901) ;  and  two  volumes  of  essays: 
The  Oolden  Guess  (1893),  That  Dome  in  Air 
(1896) ;  At  the  Silver  Gate  (1911).  He  edited 
the  Caxton  Club  8crap-Book  (1904). 

CHBNZT,  Seth  Weixs  (1810-56).  An 
American  draftsman  and  engraver.  He  was 
bom  in  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  and,  together 
with  his  brother  John,  studied  painting  under 
Isabey  and  Delaroche  in  Paris.  Th^  both  prac- 
ticed engraving  also  in  Paris,  and  Beth  Cheng's 
work,  wough  not  extensive,  is  noted  for  its 
charm  of  expression.  In  1841  he  opened  a 
studio  in  Boston  and  soon  obtained  prominence 
through  his  portraits  in  crayon,  being  the  first 
to  practice  this  art  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
United  States.  He  excelled  especially  in  his 
ability  to  express  character  in  individual  heads. 
Anumg  his  best-known  sitters  are  James  Rnaaell 
Lowell,  Theodore  Parker,  and  William  Cnllen 
Bryant.  His  widow,  Gonah  Dow  Chehst 
(1824-1904),  was  a  well-known  author.  She 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Freedmen's  Aid  move- 
ment, and  was  later  a  prominent  advocate  of 
woman  suffrage. — John  Cheney  (1801-85)  was 
probably  the  best  American  engraver  of  his 
day  for  illustrated  holiday  books.  His  heads 
of  young  girls,  eqwcially,  are  finely  executed 
and  very  charming. 

OHlfiJIO-TIT,  cheag-Vl^.  A  Chinese  city,  capi- 
tal of  the  Province  of  SseHihuan,  situated  on  the 
river  Min,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain  (one 
of  the  largest  in  the  Empire)  and  a  rich  mining 
Tmon  (Map:  China,  B  5).  Famous  in  Marco 
Pwo's  time,  it  is  still  one  of  the  richest  cities  in 
China,  with  clean  streets  and  canals,  carrying  on 
a  flourishing  trade  with  the  cities  of  the  Yang- 
,  tze  River  valley.   It  has  telegraphic  and  poetal 


connectitm  wiUt  many  other  places  in  the  ]vor- 
inc^  and  railways  to  K'ui-chou-fu  and  farther 
east  are  under  construction.  Better-class  over- 
land roads  oonnict  the  city  with  Ichang  and  the 
Yang-tze  ports.  In  the  arsenal,  which  has 
machinery  of  German  and  British  make,  rifles 
and  cartridges  of  the  Mauser  pattern  are  turned 
out.  It  has  a  peculation  estimated  by  some 
as  nearly  1,000,000. 

CH^illEK,  Bh&'ny&',  Andb^  Mabie  dk  (1762- 
04).  A  French  poet.  He  wu  bom  in  Cm- 
Btantint^le,  where  bis  father,  Louis  de  Ghfoier, 
a  historian  of  some  not^  was  Consul  General. 
Andr^  was  sent  in  infancy  to  France  and  studied 
in  Paris.  His  mother  was  Greek,  and  he  had  a 
strong  predilection  for  Greek  poets,  from  whom 
be  adapted  verses  ^s  early  as  1779.  In  1782 
he  entered  the  army,  but  resigned  that  year 
and  gave  himself  up  to  study  and  poetry, 
writing  i^Is  and  pluming  longer  woxla.  Hia 
health  failed  from  oversnidy,  and  he  passed 
1785-86  in  travel.  On  his  return  he  conceived  a 
passion  for  Madame  de  Bonneuil  that  inspired 
many  of  his  el^es,  remarkable  for  their  classic 

Surity  of  laiwuage  and  their  restrained  vigor  of 
bought,  and  showing  bim  an  apt,  probably 
the  aptest,  pupil  of  the  Greek  anthologists.  He 
wrote  also  at  this  time,  in  imitaticm  of  Ovid,  a 
poem  on  the  "Art  of  Love";  a  poetic  theoiy  of 
esthetics,  *^1nvention";  and  a  Lneretian  philo- 
s<cbic  poem,  "Hermes,"  which  remains  a  noble 
fragment;  but  "Susanne,"  a  Miltonic  treatment 
of  the  biblical  legend,  is  little  more  than 
a  preliminary  sketcn.  None  of  this  work  was 
then  published.  In  1787  Ch^nier  went  as  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  to  London.  This  uncongenial 
post  he  resigned  in  1790,  and  entered  with 
patriotic  zeal  into  the  revotnticmary  movement, 
joining  the  moderate  party  as  a  lover  of  liber^ 
and  a  hater  of  anarchy.  He  wrote  a  manifesto 
in  this  spirit  for  the  Society  of  '89,  which 
brought  him  a  medal  from  Stanislas  Poniatowski 
of  Poland  and  fierce  denunciation  from  Camille 
Desmoulins,  in  Les  rivolutions  de  France  et  de 
Brabant.  In  1791  be  wrote  the  Jeu  de  Paume, 
a  superb  Pindaric  ode  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Thira  Estate.  The  sa'me  year  he  was  defeated 
in  the  election  for  the  National  Assembly.  In 
1792  his  anti-Jacobin  attitude  involved  him  in 
sharp  controversy,  and  the  fall  of  the  monarchy 
made  him  resolve  to  retire  from  politics  and 
devote  himself  to  study  and  art. 

But  the  trial  of  the  King  brought  him  again 
to  the  front.  He  offered  to  share  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Kinjg's  defense  and  in  the  responsi- 
bility for  it.  ^en,  broken  in  mirif^  he  with- 
drew to  Rouen  and  Versailles,  whence  he  wrote 
the  striking  poems,  "A  Versailles"  and  "A 
Fanny."  He  could  not  resign  himself  to  be  a 
passive  spectator  of  the  Terror.  On  March  7, 
1794,  seized  by  agents  of  the  Committee  of 
Pl^Iic  Safety  at  the  house  of  M.  Piscatory, 
at  Passy,  he  remained  in  Saint-Lazare  prison 
till  his  execution,  July  26.  Here  he  wrote  his 
most  famous  poems,  an  iambic  denunciation  of 
the  Conventi<m,  and  the  exquisite  "Jeune  Cap- 
tive," dedicated  to  his  fellow  prisoner,  Made- 
moiselle de  Coigny  (later  Duchess  of  Fleuiy). 
It  is  said  that  on  his  way  to  executiiHi  he  re- 
cited to  hia  fellow  condemned,  the  poet  Roucher, 
the  opening  lines  of  Racine's  Andromaque.  His 
last  words  are  reported  as:  "I  have  done  noth- 
ing for  posterity,  and  yet  I  had  something  in 
me."  He  had  indeed  published  only  the  "Jeu 
de  Paume"  and  "Ode  k  Charlotte  Corday,"  the 
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•df-appointed  executioner  of  Marat.  His  other 
poems  were  first  edited  in  1819  br  Latouche. 
He  became  at  once  a  restraining  and  chastening 
force  in  the  new  romantic  poetry.  He  still 
stands  among  French  poets  as  an  envied  model 
of  formal  purity,  stately  yet  vigorous  diction, 
and  a  lync  style  that  is  warmly  passitmate, 
yet  never  obtrusively  personal.  The  best  editim 
— ^2  vols.,  Po6»ie»  and  (Euvrea  en  prose— of 
Chillier  is  that  of  1872,  ed.  by  Becq  de  Fou- 
quiSres,  not  the  earlier  of  1862  of  the  same 
editor.  Becq  de  Fouquidres  also  edited  Docu- 
ments nouveaua>  aur  Andr6  Ch4nier  {1875). 
There  is  also  a  later  edition  of  Chanter's  Proae 
(1879)  and  PoUie  (1889)  by  L.  Moland.  In 
1899  ajM>eared  th«  two-volume  edition,  ed.  1^ 
B.  OuillaTd,  and  in  1908  the  (Euvret  completes 
(2  vols.),  ed.  by  Paul  DimdB.  Consult:  Becq  de 
Fonquifires,  Lettrea  critiquea  sur  Ch^nier  (Paris, 
1881);  Val^,  OMtuer  et  lea  Jaoobina  (Paris, 
1881) ;  Rouquet,  Lea  Chinier,  portrmta,  lettrea, 
et  fragmenta  inMita  (Paris,  1891) ;  Berthderoy, 
Bloge  de  ChSnier  ( 1901 ) ;  Haraszti,  La  po6aie 
d^Andri  Ch6nier  (Paris.  1892) ;  Morillot,  Andri 
OhMor  (Paris.  1894);  Heller,  Andri  Ohimer 
(New  York,  180S) ;  Faguet>  AndrS  OMnier 
(Paris,  1902). 

HHftMIKIt^  ICUOB  JOSKPH  BlAISB  DE  ( 1764- 

1811).  A  Froich  poet  and  dramatist,  the 
younger  brother  of  Andr^  Marie  de  Ch^nier. 
He  was  bom  in  Constantinople,  was  educated  in 
France,  and  entered  the  army  at  17,  but  soon 
left  it,  and  at  20  produced  AzSmire  (1784),  a 
rather  feeble  tragedy.  His  Oharlea  /  J,  however, 
excited  in  1789  intense  enthusiasia,  its  intrin- 
sic merit  bein^  suppleniented  both  by  ttie  occa- 
sicm  oi  the  eve  of  the  RevoIutitHt  and  by  the 
genius  of  the  great  actor  ^Ima,  who  achieved 
ui  it  his  first  rmown.  This  play  is  still  acted. 
Other  dramas,  now  foigotten,  followed — Bmurt 
VIII  and  Jean  Oalaa  in  1701.  Caiua  Oraochua 
in  1792.  This  last  was  proscribed  for  its  anti- 
Jacobin  phrase,  "Laws  and  not  blood,"  as  was 
his  TimoUon  in  the  following  year.  He  now  be- 
came, as  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  a  literary 
politician  and  political  poet.  He  was  sue- 
eesslveb'  member  of  tiw  Convention,  the  Coun- 
cil (rf  Five  Hundred,  the  Tribunate,  and  of  the 
Committees  of  PubUc  Instruction,  General  Se- 
curity, and  Public  Safety.  Under  Napoleon  he 
was  member  of  the  Educational  Jury  of  the 
Seine,  and  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Instruction  (1803-06).  He  lectured  on  litera- 
ture under  Imperial  patronage,  and  wrote,  at 
Napoleon's  command,  a  good  Tableau  kiatorique 
dt»  progri*  de  la  liUirature  fmnpaim  (1808) 
that  has  been  often  reprinted.  His  most  note- 
worthy poems  are  the  national  song,  the  CTumt 
du  d^art;  Bur  la  mart  de  Mirabeau;  and  Sur 
I'oligarchie  de  Robeapierre.  His  beat  satires  are 
the  Lettre  A  Voltaw-e  (1806)  and  the  well-named 
Epitre  aur  la  oalomnie  (1797),  which  may  seem 
to  illustrate  the  vice  it  denounces.  Ch^nier 
also  deserves  remembrance  for  his  work  as  trans* 
lafor,  not  only  from  the  Lathi  and  Gredc  poets, 
but  from  the  German  Lesslng  and  tiie  English 
Gray.  Chtaier's  Works  {^uvrea  eomplitea) 
were  collected  in  8  vols.  (1823-26).  This  edition 
contains  notices  of  the  author  by  Arnault  and 
Daunou.  Consult:  0.  Labitte,  Etudes  litt^irea 
(1846);  H.  Welschinger.  ThSAtre  Revolution- 
naire  ( 1881 ) ;  A.  Liefay,  Etude  aur  le  TMAtre 
de  Marie-Joaeph  OMnier  (1902);  Ernst  Peters, 
Marie-Joseph  Ch4nier  ala  Kritiker  und  aaitrit- 
eher  Diohter  (Lupzig,  1911). 
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CHEiniiliE,  sh6-ner  (Fr.,  caterpillar).  A 
thick,  velvety,  tufted  cord  of  silk,  wool,  or  wor- 
sted, having  abort  fibres  or  threads  standing  out 
at  right  angles  from  a  central  core  of  thread  or 
wire  and  so  beariiu  some  resemblance  to  a 
woolly  caterpillaT.  It  is  made  by  weaviDg  four 
warp  tlu^ads,  or  crossing  tiiree  warp  threads 
about  filling  threads  that  are  afterward  eat, 
and  is  used  in  trimming  and  bordering  dresses, 
in  ornamental  sewing,  and  in  manufactured  trim- 
mings, hangings,  ci^tains,  etc  In  certain  car- 
pets cbeniUe  is  used  instead  of  yam  to  form 
the  filling.  In  embroidery  also  chenille  is  em< 
ployed,  being  either  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
stun  or  drawn  through  with  a  needle.  Chenille 
is  lued  also  in  cnnbination  with  wool  or  cotton 
in  the  manufacture  ol  a  cloth  known  as  dbantlla 
etoth. 

CBBN  KIAHg  WU,  See  Cbxkkkabb. 
OHEHHEVlfiBra-POZNTBIi,  shft-nev^rftr' 

fwiTf'HV,  Phiufpe,  Muquis  de  (1820-09).  A 
'reneh  administrator  and  art  critic,  born  at 
Falaise.  In  1861  he  received  the  title  of  inspeo- 
tor  of  museums  of  the  provinces,  and  in  1855 
was  chosen  inspector  general  of  exhibitions  of 
art  and  was  furt^  given  tdiarge  of  the  or- 
mnization  of  the  Salon  at  the  Palais  des  Champa 
Elys^.  He  was  abo  made  mantger  of  the  Lux- 
embourg Museum  and  in  1873  director  of  fine 
arts.  His  official  capacity  gave  him  the  choice  of 
artists  and  subjects  for  tne  decoration  of  the 
Panthton.  In  1874  he  instituted  a  pria  du  Salon, 
whose  recipient  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
spend  three  years  in  s&dy  in  Heme.  He  caused 
to  be  compiled  a  general  inventory  of  the  artistio 
treasures  of  France  and  made  the  teaching  of 
drawing  obligatory  in  the  common  schools. 
Among  his  nnmeroos  works  on  art  and  kindred 
snbjeets  are:  Lettrm  aur  I'art  frameais  (1851) ; 
Portraits  in^dita  d'artiatea  franoaia  (1863) ;  Les 
dormers  contea  de  Jean  de  Falaiae,  his  own 
nom  de  plume  (I860} ;  Eaaais  sur  PHistoire  de 
la  peinture  fran^aiae  (1894);  Les  deaains  du 
Louvre  (4  vols.,  1882-84). 

CHENONCEATTZ,  she-nOH'sV.  A  celebrated 
castle  in  the  Department  of  Indre-et-Loire, 
France,  built  on  piles  in  the  river  Cher,  4  miles 
east  of  Bl^ri.  Its  foundations  were  laid  in 
1515.  It  became  crown  property  in  1635  and 
was  a  favorite  occasional  residence  of  Francis  I. 
Henry  II  presented  it  to  the  celebrated  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  who  lavished  much  money  on  its  em- 
bellishment, as  did  also  Catharine  de'  Medici, 
after  she  had  dispossessed  Diana.  Among  the 
curiosities  shown  to  the  visitor  is  the  mirror 
used  by  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  during 
her  honeymoon  spent  at  Ghenonceaux  with  Fran- 
cis II  in  1559.  The  castle  became  private  prop- 
erty in  the  eighteenth  century  and  was  long  an 
attractive  resort  for  the  distinguished  literary 
and  scientific  men  of  that  period,  including 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Fontenelle,  Buffon,  Bof- 
ingbroke,  and  Rousseau.  It  escaped  the  ravages 
of  the  revolutionary  period  and  is  in  a  fine  state 
of  preservation. 

CHENOPODIAOEA,  ke'n0-p0'di-&'s6-«  (Neo- 
Lat.  nom.  pL,  from  Gk.  olAn,  goose  -f-  *iri!f, 
poiM,  foot) .  A  family  of  dicotyIe£moUB  plants, 
consisting  of  herbs  and  half  shrubs,  wiUi  entire 
or  divided  leaves  that  are  destitute  of  stipules. 
The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  blsporangiate 
or  monosporangiate;  the  perianth  deeply  di- 
vided, persistent;  the  stamens  inserted  into  its 
base,  opposite  to  its  segments,  and  equal  to 
them  in  number,  or  fewer;   the  ovary  single. 
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free,  or  occasionally  adhering  to  the  tube  of 
the  perianth,  with  a  single  omle  attached  to 
the  base  of  the  cavity;  the  style  generally  with 
two  to  four  divisions.  The  fruit  is  membranous, 
inclosed  in  the  perianth,  which  sometimes  be- 
comes fles^.  The  seed  has  a  curved  or  spiral 
embiyo.  ^Hiere  are  abont  76  genera  and  660 
known  epeeiea,  most  of  which  have  a  weedlike 
appearance  and  grow  in  waste  places.  They  are 
widely  diffused  over  the  world,  but  are  particu- 
larly abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eur(^e 
and  Asia.  Beet  and  spinach  are  among  the  best- 
known  and  most  useful  plants  of  the  family. 
Many  are  occasionally  used  as  potherbs,  as 
some  species  of  Chenopodium  uid  of  Orache. 
See  Chkmopodium. 

As  most  of  the  species  of  this  family  frequent 
situations  where  the  soil  abounds  in  salt,  neces- 
sitating a  reduction  of  transpiration  by  the 
phmt,  many  curious  devices  to  prevent  too 
abundant  giving  of  water  are  shown.  In 
Balicornia  the  leaves  are  wholly  suppressed,  and 
the  stem  is  ctiriously  jointed.  Jn  many  others 
the  leaves  are  covered  with  peculiar  scales  or 
hairs,  giving  to  the  plant  a  mealy  appearance, 
and  stmctunil  differences  are  alao  present  by 
whidt  water  is  Icept  within  the  plant,  so  that 
there  la  not  such  a  draining  of  tba  soil  and 
consequent  absorption  of  salt  as  would  be  ex- 
pected in  plants  groving  in  salt  marshes,  etc 
Two  great  groups  are  formed  of  the  genera 
— the  Cyclolobea,  in  which  the  embryo  is  ring- 
shaped  or  horseshoe-shaped,  and  Bpirolobete, 
in  which  the  embryo  is  spirally  coiled.  Beta, 
Chenopodtum,  Bpinaoia,  Airiplea,  Koohia,  Coria- 
p^rmum,  and  BaUoomia  belong  to  the  first 
group,  and  Baroohatua,  Bueeda,  and  8ci$ola  to 
the  last. 

CHEHrOPOBimC,  ke'nA-pO'dl-ttm  (Keo-Lat., 
from  Gk.  x^'i  ek«n,  goose  -f  vo6s,  pou«,  foot).  A 
genus  of  plants,  comprising  about  50  species, 
of  the  family  Chenopodiaceie,  some  species  of 
which  are  well  known  by  the  name  of  goose- 
foot,  as  weeds  in  gardens,  on  heaps  of  nubish, 
and  in  waste  places.  The  species  are  mostly 
annuals,  with  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  which  in 
■ome  eases  have  a  sort  of  mealy  hoariness.  They 
are  mostly  natives  of  Europe  and  of  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Asia;  but  some  are  natives  of 
America,  into  which,  however,  some  of  the  com- 
mon European  species  have  found  their  way  and 
are  naturalized  as  weeds.  The  genus  has  perfect 
flowers  with  perianth  of  five  small  green  scales, 
Ave  stamens,  and  solitary  flat  seeds.  The  leaves 
of  many  species  are  used  as  a  substitute  for 
spinach,  particularly  those  of  the  good-Heiuy, 
wild  spinach,  or  English  mercury  {Chenopodium 
homu-henrimu) ,  a  perennial  plant,  native  of 
Great  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  often 
found  growing  by  waysides,  with  stem  more  than 
a  foot  high,  powdered  with  minute,  transparrat 
globules,  and  large,  alternate,  triangular,  arrow- 
shaped,  entire  leaves.  It  is  cultivated  in  some 
places,  particularly  in  Lincolnshire,  chiefly  for 
the  leaves,  but  the  young  shoots  are  also  need 
as  aspar^^os.  Chenopodium  urbicum,  Chenopo- 
dium album,  etc,  annuals  common  in  waste 
places,  are  also  excellent  substitutes  for  spinach. 
Chenopodium  oUdum  and  Chenopodium  vulvaria 
(stinking  goosefoot),  annuals  with  an  extremely 
nauseous  odor,  growing  in  waste  places  in  Great 
Britain  and  elsewhere,  especially  near  the  sea, 
are  popular  medicines,  in  much  repute  as  anti- 
spasmodics Mid  emmenagoguea.  Chenopodium 
iMtryMf  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eurc^  with 
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pinnatifld  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  oak, 
and  hence  called  Jerusalem  oak,  is  in  use  as  an 
opectorant  and  anthelmintic.  It  is  not  fetid 
like  the  species  last  named,  but  agreeably 
fragrant.  Chenopodium  ambroaioidea  has  a 
strong  aromatic  odor,  is  used  in  Mexico  instead 
of  tea,  uid  is  much  cultivated  in  France,  an 
infusion  of  it  being  deemed  useful  in  nervous 
disorders.  A  variety,  known  in  the  United 
States  as  wormseed,  has  a  strong  and  somewhat 
aromatic  odor,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as 
a  vermifuge.  Its  seeds  are  chiefly  used,  or  the 
essential  oil  extracted  from  them,  called  oil  of 
wormseed.  More  important  than  any  of  these 
species,  as  affording  an  important  article  of 
food  in  the  countries  of  South  America,  of  which 
it  is  a  native,  is  quinoa  {OhenopotUum  quinoa) 
(q.T.) ,  the  aeeia  of  which  are  large  and  abundant 
and  are  extensively  used.  The  coast  Uite  {Che- 
nopodium rubrum)  and  the  strawberry  blite 
{Chenopodium  capitatum)  are  indigenous  spe- 
cies along  the  seacoast,  about  the  Great  Lakes 
and  westward.  See  Quinoa. 
OHBN''OWETH,  Alexander  Crawfobd{  1849- 
' ) .  An  American  engineer,  born  at  Balti- 
more. He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  Collie 
(A3.,  1868;  LLJ)..  1908)  and  Rensselaer  Po»- 
technic  Institute.  He  engaged  in  engineering  in 
connection  with  the  public  works  of  Brooklyn 
and  Washington  and  also  for  various  railroads. 
In  1884  he  prepared  the  foundatira  for  the 
Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty,  Bedloe*B  Island, 
N.  T.  In  the  following  year  he  became  assistant 
engineer  to  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Commission, 
New  York,  and  he  was  resident  engineer  in 
charge  of  Croton  Aqueduct  from  1886  until  he 
was  called  (1896)  bo  take  charge  of  oonttme- 
tion  work  for  the  United  States  Government  at 
Sandy  Hook.  He  invented  the  Chenoweth  steel- 
concrete  pile  and  the  Chenoweth  reinforced  con- 
crete revetment.  He  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 
authority  on  foundation  work  and  was  awarded 
several  medals  and  prizes. 

CHEHSTOOBOW,  ohen'stA-KOv'.  A  town 
of  EuBsian  Poland  in  the  Qovemment  of  Piotr- 
kow,  situated  near  the  left  ban^of  the  Warthe, 
on  the  War  saw- Vienna  Hallway,  186  miles  south- 
west of  Warsaw  (Map:  Rusaii^  A  4).  It  con- 
aists  of  the  old  and  the  new  town  and  is  of 
considerable  industrial  importance.  There  are 
a  number  of  large  cotton  mills,  iron  foundries, 
paper  mills,  breweries,  flour  mills,  etc.  Chen- 
stochow  owes  its  fame  to  the  adjacent  monas- 
tery of  the  Order  of  St.  Paul  the  Hermit,  situ- 
ated on  the  Warthe  and  visited  annually  by 
over  400,000  pilgrima  The  chi^  attraction 
is  the  picture  of  the  Virgin,  made  of  dark 
wood  and  known  among  the  Catholics  of  Poland 
and  Russia  as  the  Black  Virgin.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  by  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  and  to  have 
been  brought  to  the  monastery  at  the  end  of 
the  fourt^nth  centurv.  The  monastery  was 
formerly  fortifled  and  in  1665  withstood  a  siege 
of  38  days  by  the  Swedish  troops.  Pop.,  1900, 
63,060;  1010  (est.),  69,626.  Its  manufactures 
are  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  paper.  Trade 
is  carried  on  in  lithographs,  printing,  and  rdi- 
gioua  emblems.   It  is  also  a  cattle  market. 

CHENTXTNG,  Lianq-Chbnq,  Sib.  A  Chinese 
diplomat.  He  graduated  at  Phillips  Academy, 
AndoTer,  Mass.,  served  as  attach^  of  the  Chinese- 
Legation  to  the  United  States  from  1886  to  1889, 
and  was  secretary  to  the  Chinese  special  mission 
to  Japan  in  1896.  In  1897  he  was  secretary  of 
the  embassy  to  the  Diamcmd  Jubilee  in  Londim, 
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and  afterward  senred  as  secretary  of  embassies 
to  Berlin  (1901)  and  to  London  (1902).  From 
1903  to  1908  be  was  Chinese  Envoy  and  Minister 
to  the  United  States,  Peru,  Cuba,  and  Mexico. 

OHENTr,  she-ng^  Jkas  Chables  (1808-79). 
A  French  naturalist  and  army  physician.  He 
was  born  in  Metx  and  was  educated  in  Paris.  In 
1829  he  entered  the  sanitary  corps  of  the  army, 
and  was  in  the  Crimean  War.  During  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
ambulance  corps.  He  published  several  valuable 
worka  on  the  medico-surgical  statistics  <^ 
modem  French  campaigns,  edited  the  Bncyolo- 
p4die  tPhiatQire  natwnlle  (31  vols.,  18S0-61), 
and  wrote  on  shells. 

CHXiOPS,  ke'Ops.  The  name  under  which  tiie 
second  King  of  the  fourth  Egyptian  dynasty, 
who  probably  lived  about  2900  b.c.  (Meyers' 
dating),  and  who  built  the  greatest  of  the 
pyramids,  is  ^nerally  Icnown.  In  that  form 
the  name  is  given  by  Herodotus.  He  is  called 
Chembes  by  Diodorus,  Saophis  by  Eratosthenes, 
and  Som»hiB  ^  Manetho;  the  liieroglyphic  form 
is  Khuro.  He  carried  <m  successful  wars 
against  the  Bedouins  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 
Eterodotus'  account,  in  which  Cheops  was  made 
out  to  be  an  oppressive  ruler  and  one  who  even 
sacrificed  the  honor  of  his  daughter  to  obtain 
funds  to  complete  his  pyramid,  is  probably  with- 
out foundation.  So  far  as  can  be  made  out  the 
E^rptians  considered  him  a  wise  and  powerful 
mla*,  and  to  him  the  foundation  ot  many 
temples  was  ascribed.  In  lat^  times,  in  Hic 
twenty-sixth  dynasty,  together  with  Chephren, 
he  was  honored  by  a  funerary  cult.  Various 
monuments  bearing  his  name  have  survived;  out- 
side  of  Egypt  there  have  been  discovered  only 
the  inscriptions  at  Wady  Magharah,  near  Sinai, 
where  the  old  copper  mines  were  worked  under 
him.  See  Egypt;  Pybamid. 

OUJSPUifcEN,  or  KHEFBBN,  keFrfin.  A 
Ui^  of  Egypt,  the  builder  of  the  pyramid  near 
Qhizeh,  second  in  size  of  the  great  pyramids. 
The  usual  form  of  his  name  is  taken  from 
Herodotus ;  other  Greek  writers  call  him  Chabyraa 
(Diodorus).  In  Egyptian  his  name  is  Kba'-f-re'. 
The  Greeks,  misled  by  the  similarity  of  the  two 
names,  conunoD^  call  hira  the  brother  of  Cheops; 
but,  according  to  Egyptian  tradition,  he  was  his 
son.  The  famous  ^hinx  near  the  pyramids  was 
attributed  to  Chephren  as  early  as  about  1460 
B-o^bnt  whether  correctly  is  much  disputed. 

OSBP^XBA.  A  name  used  in  Eagland  to 
designate  the  starling  (q.v.). 

CHEPSTOW^  obfip'stA.  A  market  town  and 
river  port  of  Monmouthshire,  England,  on  the 
Wye,  about  15  miles  east-northeast  of  Newport 
(Map:  England,  D  S).  It  lies  between  bold 
cliffs  on  a  slope  rising  from  the  river.  Its 
castie,  dating  from  the  eleventh  century,  but 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth,  is  well 
preserved.  The  river  is  notable  for  its  hig^ 
tides,  which  reach  at  times  the  height  of  60  feet. 
In  the  neighborhood  are  the  fine  ruins  of  Tintern 
Abbey  and  Caldicot  Castle.  Pop.,  1901,  3000; 
1911,  2953.  Consult  Wakeman,  "The  Town  and 
Castle  of  Chepstow,"  in  Britiah  Arohaolo^cal 
Journal,  voL  x  (London,  1856) ;  Marsb,  AmmIs 
of  Chepstow  Castle  (Exeter,  1883). 

CHEQUE,  ebek.  See  CraoE. 

OHEB,  sh&r  (Gall.  Oanu,  connected  witii 
Bret,  wer,  Lat.  cants,  dear).  A  tributary  of 
the  Lcnre,  rising  near  Crocq,  in  the  Department 
of  Crease,  France  (Map:  France,  8.,  G  2).  It 
flows  in  a  tortuous  course  for  200  miles,  in  a 


general  northwest  direction,  until  it  joins  the 
Loire  below  Tours.  It  is  navigable  to  Vierson, 
47  miles  from  its  mouth. 

OHSR.  A  central  department  of  France,  to 
which  the  river  Cher  gives  its  name  (Map:  France, 
N.,  H  Q).  Over  500  square  miles  is  forest  land; 
the  rest,  being  mainly  agricultural,  furnishes 
abundant  harvests  of  wheat,  oats,  bonp,  vege* 
tables,  fruit,  and  pasturage  for  horses  and  cattle. 
It  has  many  ir<»i  mines,  saw  mills,  manufactories 
of  porcelain,  glass,  linen,  and  faience.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  levd.  Climate  is  mild  and  pleas- 
ant. Area.  2819  square  miles.  Pop.,  1896.  347,- 
725;  1901,  345.543;  1906.348.484;  1911,  337,810. 
Capital,  Bourges.  Consiut  Frto(nit.  Le  diparte- 
ment  du  Cher  (Bourges,  1862) ;  M^nault,  Ifono- 
graphie  agricole  du  Cher  (Paris,  1891). 

CKERASCO,  k&  r&sncd.  A  city  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Cuneo,  north  Italy,  36  miles  south  of 
Turin,  near  the  confiuenee  of  the  Stura  and  the 
Tanaro  (Map;  Italy,  6  3).  It  has  a  domed 
church,  two  triumphal  arches,  a  g^pmasium,  and 
a  technical  Bchqof;  markets  grain,  wine,  and 
truffles,  and  manufactures  silk.  The  Peace  of 
Cherasco  in  1631  ended  the  Franco-Austrian 
War.  and  in  1796  the  armistice  of  Cherasco  was 
followed  by  the  treaty  in  which  the  King  of 
Sardinia  ceded  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France. 
Pop.,  1901,  9054;  1911,  9312. 

CHEBASKOV,  k&-i«B^Ov,  MtctaTt.  Mat- 

VETEVITCH.     See  KhEKASKOFF. 

CHEBJLWj  i^^Jtf.  A  town  in  Chesterfield 
Co.,  S.  C,  SS  miles  northeast  (rf  Colombia,  on 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Lin^ 
and  the  Chesterfield  and  Lancaster  railroads, 
and  on  the  Pee  Dee  River  (Map:  South  Carolina, 
E  2).  The  most  important  industries  are  plan- 
ing and  veneering  mills,  lumber  plants,  novelty 
works,  cottonseed'Oil  mills,  box  factories,  and 
sash  and  door  fft<Hx>ry.  The  water  works  and 
sewage  system  are^owned  the  town.  During 
the  Civil  War  Cheraw  was  for  a  time  a  depot 
of  supplies  for  tiie  Confederates.  General  Sher- 
man capttored  it  on  March  3,  1866,  and  destroyed 
an  immense  amount  of  stores,  including  3600 
barrels  of  gunpowder.  Pop..  1900.  1161;  191(^ 
2873; 

CHEBBOUBO,  shftr'bT^.  A  fortified  sea- 
port town  and  arsenal  of  France,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Manche,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dlvette 
River  and  at  the  head  of  a  deep  l>ay  at  the  north 
extremity  ol  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  on  the 
Eolith  Channel  (Map:  France,  N.,D  3).  Among 
its  prominent  buildings  are  the  church  of  La 
Sainte  Trinity  (fifteenth  century).  lately  re- 
stored, in  front  of  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Napoleon  I;  that  of  St.  Clement;  the  hdtel  de 
ville;  the  marine  library,  containing  25,000  vol- 
umes; the  museum  and  theatre.  It  owes  its 
iiiq)ortance  to  its  naval  and  commercial  Iiarbors. 
Napoleon  I  b^an  to  build  the  great  defenses  of 
this  northern  stronghold  of  France.  His  nephew. 
Napoleon  III,  deveumed  his  plans,  but  not  with 
the  original  view  of  an  invasion  of  Englan£ 
Occupying  a  prominent  position  on  the  l^nch 
coast,  only  some  60  miles  removed  from  the 
southern  shore  of  England,  the  harbor  works 
have  been  extended,  strengthened,  fortified,  and 
provided  with  cannon,  the  dockyards  improved, 
and  facilities  for  embarkation  affordeo.  Tlw 
vast  breakwater  of  Cherbourg  incloses  a  q>ace 
of  3700  acres.  In  connection  with  its  fortifica- 
tions this  breakwater  assumes  an  importance 
that  attache  to  no  other  work  of  the  kind  in 
existence.   At  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  hy 
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Ae-  meeting  of  the  two  brancbea  of  the  break- 
water, or  digue,  there  is  a  central  fort  or  battery, 
measuring  500  feet  on  the  inner  line  of  the 
parapet,  which  forms  a  flat  semiellipse.  The 
circular  forts  at  the  extremities  of  the  break- 
water are  remarkably  well  placed  for  purposes 
of  defense.  Behind  the  centre  battery  than  is 
an  elliptical  tower,  measuring  226  feet  on  the 
major  and  123  feet  on  the  minor  axis.  The  en- 
ti'ances  to  the  harbor  are  around  the  end  of  the 
mole;  and  the  passages  are  further  defended  by 
the  fortifications  of  the  lie  Pil6e  and  by  the 
batteries  of  La  Roche  Chavaignac  and  Fort 
Querqueville.  A  series  of  coast  redoubts,  and 
the  two  large  fortifications  of  Les  Roches  dea 
Flammnds  and  du  Hornet,  are  aitnated  bdiind 
this  outer  tone  of  defense.  Besides  batteries 
on  the  mole,  Cherbourg  is  defended  by  man^ 
regular  forts  and  redoubts.  Tbe  town  itself  is 
commanded  by  the  towering  fort  and  mountain 
of  La  Roule  and  Fort  d'Octeville,  on  tbe  heights 
behind.  The  military  port  of  Cherbourg  com- 
prises a  small  outer  harbor,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  206  feet  wide  at  its  narrowest  point. 
This  harbor  communicates  by  means  of  a  lock 
with  a  floating  basin,  957  feet  long  by  712  feet 
wide.  The  outer  harbor  has  four  building  slips 
for  first-class  ships,  besides  some  smaller  slips 
and  a  fine  graving  dock.  In  August,  1858,  an 
inner  floating  harbor  was  t^ened.  This  harbor, 
entirely  cut  out  of  solid  rock,  has  a  length  of 
about  930  yards  and  a  breadth  of  437  yards  and 
is  surrounded  by  building  slips  and  capacious 
graving  docks.  Cherbourg  has  a  safe  and  com- 
modious commercial  port  quite  distinct  from 
the  other,  situated  on  the  southeast.  Among  its 
numerous  industries  are  shipbuilding,  sugar  re- 
flning,  lace  making,  tanning,  and  dyeing.  Tbe 
United  States  is  represented  by  a  consular  agent. 
Communal  pop.  {census  of  March  6,  1911 ), 
43,731. 

Cherbourg  is  a  town  of  Gallic  origin,  and  is 
identified  with  the  Roman  Coriallum.  In  the 
Hundred  Years'  War  it  was  captured  by  the 
English  (1418)  after  a  si^  of  four  months, 
but  was  regained  by  Charles  VII  in  1450,  after 
which  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Louis  XIV  attempted  to  make  it  a  military 
fort,  but  the  works  were  dismantled  in  1689. 
In  1758  the  English  inflicted  severe  damage 
upon  the  fortifications.  On  June  10,  1864,  the 
Confederate  cruiser  A  tabama  steamed  out  of 
Cherbourg  harbor  to  meet  the  Federal  warship 
Keonarffe,  and  during  the  historic  fight  thac 
enaued  was  destrt^ed  about  9  miles  uom  the 
harbor. 

CHEBBTTLTEZ,  shftrn>Q'l^ft',  Anroim:  EiAsix 
(1797-1869).  A  Swiss  political  economist  and 
jurist,  professor  of  economics  in  Geneva  and 
afterward  in  tbe  National  Polytechnic  School  in 
Zurich.  He  was  a  contributor  to  cyclopedias 
and  periodicals,  and  the  author  of  L'Otilitaire 
(l^S-30);  TMorie  dea  garanties  constitution- 
nelleg  (1838);  Riche  ou  pauvre  (1840);  De  la 
dimooratie  en  Buieae  (1843) ;  Le  aodaliame  ffeai 
to  Itarharie  (1848) ;  Prieia  de  la  science  icono- 
mique  (1862). 

CHEBBTJLIEZ,  sha^^v'ly&^  Chables  Victob 
(1829-90).  A  cosmopolitan  French  novelist  and 
miscellanist,  son  of  a  professor  in  Geneva,  where 
he  was  born  and  where  he  studied  history  and 

fihilo8OT>hy,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  Bonn,  and  Ber- 
in.  He  taught,  and  then  traveled  widely, 
gathering  material  that  he  afterward  used  in 
social  and  political  essays  and  also  in  his  novels. 


Of  his  writings  the  first.  Apropos  (Tun  oheval 
( 1860 ) ,  was  archftological ;  others  were  scientific 
He  first  caught  popular  favor  by  Le  oomte 
Koatia  (1863).  The  best  of  a  multitude  that 
followed  in  quick  succession  are:  Prosper  Ran- 
doce  (1868);  L'Aventure  de  Ladialaa  Bolahi 
(1860);  Miaa  Rovel  (1870);  Meta  Boldema 
(1873) ;  Bamtitl  Brohl  et  Cie  (1877) ;  Voirs  et 
rougea  (1881);  Jacquine  yanesse  (1898).  He 
is  best  in  cosmopolitan  characterizations  of 
Russians,  Poles,  English,  Germans,  or  Jews — 
persons  of  exaggerated  independence,  incoherent 
and  improbable  as  the  plots  in  which  they  figure. 
CherbuUez's  descriptions  are  varied  and  clever, 
but  BU^rficial ;  his  psychology  is  weak  and 
conventional;  the  story  may  be  interesting^  but 
the  ending  is  apt  to  be  trivial.  He  grazes  burn- 
ing <^uestioiiB  of  sociology  or  science,  deftly 
adapting  his  treatment  to  currents  of  popular 
int^'est,  and  with  a  sharp,  cynical,  and  rather 
narrow  irony.  Cherbulies  became  an  Academi- 
cian in  1881.  Several  of  his  novels  have  been 
popular  in  English  translations.  His  essays, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  G.  Valbert,  are  in 
part  collected  under  various  titles  and  deal  with 
politics,  literature,  and  art.  Consult  the  Bloge, 
by  E.  Faguet,  on  his  succession  to  Cherbulies 
seat  in  the  French  Academy  (1000). 

GHEBET,  she-rfl^  Jules  (1836-  ).  A 
French  lithographer  and  mural  painter.  He 
was  born  in  Paris,  was  early  apprenticed  to 
a  lithographer,  but  as  a  draftsman  was  self- 
taught.  He  was  the  first  to  convert  poster  de- 
signing into  a  real  art,  <»eniiw  an  entire^ 
new  field  with  his  posters  in  cokv.  His  work  is 
original  and  charming,  his  drawing  skillful,  his 
color  pleasing  and  harmonious.  Among  his  best 
posters  are  "Bal  de  Valentino,"  "Le  petit  Faust," 
"Pan,"  "Scaramouche,"  "Loie  Fuller,"  "Vin 
Mariani,"  "Jardin  de  Paris."  Cheret  shows  ex- 
traordinary talent  as  a  mural  painter  in  such 
decorations  as  the  dance  scenes  entitled  "Life's 
Joys,"  in  the  Hdtel  de  Tille,  Paris,  in  which  the 

frace  of  the  rococo  is  combined  with  modem 
rench  elegance.  Consult  Alexandre,  Julea  Ohe- 
ret  J  Catalogue  de  aea  oeuvrea,  etc.  (Paris) ;  Kafan, 
in  Art  et  decoration  (ib.,  1002). 

CHEBETHITES  AND  PELETHITES, 
kfir'd-thlts,  pel'6-thlta.  Two  peoples  settled  in 
the  south  of  Palestine  and  furnishing  a  body- 
guard for  David.  ,They  are  mentioned  together 
in  2  Sam.  viii.  18;  xv.  18;  xx.  7,  23;  1  Kings  i. 
38,  44;  1  Chron.  xviii.  17.  In  all  these  passajges 
tiie  troops  are  referred  tow  The  Cherethites 
alone  are  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  14;  Zeph, 
ii.  5;  Ezek.  xxv.  16;  and  probably  Ezek.  xxx.  6. 
The  Greek  and  Syriac  versions  translate 
Cherethim  as  "Cretans,"  and  they  are  evidently 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Philistines.  The 
Pelethites  are  probably  only  a  dialectical  pro- 
nunciation of  Philistines.  There  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  David's  having  a  bodyguard  made 
up  of  Philistines.  Consult  R.  Kittel,  History  of 
the  Hehretca  (London,  1896)  ;  S.  R.  Driver,  Votes 
on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Samuel  (London,  1800). 

CHEBIBON,  shSr^  Mn.  The  capital  of  the 
residency  of  that  name,  situated  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Java,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cheribon 
River,  about  125  miles  southeast  of  Batavia 
(Map:  East  India  Islands,  C  6).  It  has  a  good 
harbor,  and,  although  it  has  lost  to  a  great  ex- 
tent its  commerciu  importance,  it  still  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  eottee.  Indigo,  and  teak- 
wood.  It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  sultans.  P^., 
1890,  20,792. 
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CHEBIHOTEB,  chSr'I-moi'eT  (Fr.  cMrvmo- 
Iter,  corruption  of  Peruv,  cherimoles),  or  Chibi- 
UOTA  {Anona  cherimolia).  One  of  the  most 
esteemed  fruits  of  Brazil  and  Peru,  now  common 
and  eren  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  the  East 
Indies  and  generally  throughout  tropical  coun- 
tries and  cultivated  upon  the  Keys  of  Florida 
and  in  California.  The  tree  is  from  15  to  30 
feet  in  height,  with  drooping  branches  and  oblong 
leaves  which  are  velvety  roneath.  The  fmit  is 
of  moet  delicious  flavor,  is  sometimes  described 
as  the  finest  of  all  fruits,  and  sometimes  as 
inferior  only  to  the  mangosteen.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  genus  with  the  custard  apple  (q.v.). 
Both  flowers  and  fruit  emit  a  pleasant  fragrance, 
but  when  the  tree  Is  covered  with  bloom  the  odor 
is  so  strong  as  to  be  almost  overpowering.  The 
fruit  varies  from  the  size  of  an  orange  to  16 
pounds  or  upward  in  weight.  It  is  roundish  or 
heart-shaped.  Externally  it  is  nearly  smooth, 
greenish  or  brownish  yellow  when  ripe,  and  often 
with  ft  reddish  cheek.  The  skin  is  rather  thick 
and  tough  and  marked  off  into  pentagonal  or 
hexagonal  areas.  Internally  the  fruit  is  snow- 
white  and  juicy  and  ctmtains  a  number  of  small 
brown  weds. 

OHHSgBB'BIAya.   See  CiBOABSXAira. 

OHBB/NIQOV.    See  ToHisinooT. 

CHESNOZEK,  cher^nft-zem  (Russ.  ok^mo- 
eemA,  from  chemuil,  black  +  cemlya,  earth). 
The  Russian  name  for  a  very  fertile  black  or 
dark-colored  soil  covering  almost  the  entire 
southern  half  of  European  Russia  and  extending 
beyond  the  Ural  Mountains  into  Asiatic  Russia, 
where  it  occupies  isolated  areas  of  vanring  ex- 
tant. Soils  similar  to  ehenunem  are  fonnd  in 
Ctalicia,  Hungaij,  Rumania,  northern  Bulgaria, 
and  Germany  (in  the  region  of  Magdeburg  and 
Hildesheim),  as  well  as  on  the  prairies  of  the 
western  United  States  and  the '  pampas  of  Ar- 
gentina. Typical  chernozem  is  formed  by  the 
admixture  of  humus  with  loess  (qq.v.).  It  la 
characterized  bv  high  contents  of  fine  particles 
and  humus  and  fai^  water  capacity.  The  pro- 
portion of  hmnui  UBually  varies  from  6  to  10  per 
ceDt,  but  is  Bometiraes  less  tbxa  4  per  cent  or 
higher  than  20  per  cent.  The  humus  usually  con- 
tains somewhat  less  than  6  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
the  latter  vaiving  from  .2  to  .5  per  cent  in  the 
soil.  The  soil  also  contains  from  .12  to  .25  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  from  .4  to  1  per  oent 
of  pota«i.  Chernozem  ia  therefore  rich  in  plant 
food,  and  it  is  of  great  depth,  so  that  it  bears 
continuous  culture  with  the  same  crops  without 
deterioration;  but  its  physical  properties,  due 
to  its  veiT  fine  particles,  are  such  that  under 
nnfttvorable  weather  conditions  it  loses  its  nor- 
mal granular  structure,  dries  out,  and  becomes 
so  compact  as  to  result  in  crop  failures.  Consult 
P.  Kossowitscb,  Die  Bohwarzerde  (Vienna,  Ber- 
lin, and  London,  1912 ) . 

CHlUbNTSHEV,  cher'nl-shfif,  Auexandeb 
IvAKOvrrcH,  Pwncb  (1786-1857).  A  Russian 
generaL  He  served  against  the  French  at  Aus- 
terlits  and  Fried  land  and  on  the  side  of  Napoleon 
at  Astern  and  Wagram.  He  bore  an  important 
part  in  the  campaigns  of  1813-14;  was  made  a 
count  in  1826  and  Minister  of  War  in  1828. 
Nicholas  I  created  him  a  prince  in  1841.  In 
1848  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Imperial 
Coimcil. 

CHEKNTSHETSET,  chSr'nl-shgf'ske,  Niko- 
TLiJ  GAVKiLOvrrcu  (1828-89).  A  famous  Rus- 
sian author  and  publicist.  He  was  bom  at  Sara- 
tov (southern  Russia)  and  received  his  early 


education  at  home  under  the  supervision  of  his 
father,  a  distinguished  priest.  Later,  at  St. 
Petersburg  University,  his  unusual  ability  soon 
attracted  attention.  Within  three  years  after 
his  graduation  (having  done  teaching  in  tbe 
meantime)  he  bad  decided  to  devote  himself 
mtirely  to  literary  work.  In  1855  he  appeared 
at  tbe  tmiversity  tor  his  master's  denee  with  a 
dissertation  entitled  "The  ^Esthetic  Relation  of 
Art  to  Reality";  although  this  was  well  re- 
ceived and  ably  defended,  the  degree  was  denied 
— and  the  thesis  confiscated.  Such  sensational 
procedure,  however,  served  only  to  bring  into 
greater  prominence  Chemyshevslcy's  brilliant 
work,  with  the  result  tliat  the  columns  of  the 
BovreminilB  (the  'ContempOTaiT* ) ,  a  most  in- 
fluential Russian  periodical  at  the  time,  were 
placed  at  hie  disposal.  In  two  years  ( 1855-67 } 
the  Bovreminik,  with  its  leading  essays  and  re- 
views by  Chernyshevsky  and  Dobrolttbov  (an- 
other famous  publicist) ,  became  the  greatest 
literary  and  intellectual  force  of  progressive 
Russia. 

Chemyshevsky'B  articles  were  rapidly  trans- 
forming  the  views  of  thousands,  when  the  Rns- 
Bian  government,  becoming  alarmed  at  his  in- 
fluence, suppressed  tbe  epoch-making  periodical 
and  imprisfmed  its  guiding  spirit  This  was 
in  1862.  A  year  later,  while  still  awaiting  bis 
fate  at  the  Fortress  of  Paul  and  Peter,  Cherny- 
shevsky wrote  Whafa  to  be  Donet,  a  problem 
novel  and  the  only  work  by  which  its  author  is 
known  to  non-Russian  readers.  Thereafter,  on 
one  pretext  or  another,  he  was  kept  in  exile  in 
Siberia  for  nearly  20  years,  and  when  at  last 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Russia  health  and 
courage  were  no  lon^r  e<^ual  to  the  task  of  re- 
suming all  hlB  former  activity.  In  1889,  within 
a  few  months  of  receiving  leave  again  to  live 
in  his  native  town,  be  di^. 

Save  the  important  but  not  very  literary 
novel  already  mentioned,  which  exercised  a 
tremendous  influence  in  Russia,  Chemyshevslcy's 
creative  work  was  all  journalistic  He  did, 
however,  considenble  translating  and  editing,  of 
wbieh  tbe  most  important  specimen  is  bis  soiol- 
arly  translation,  with  illuminating  notes  and 
practical  illustrations,  of  Mill's  Political  Boon- 
omy.  In  a  simitar  way  he  treated  Schlosser's 
Univenal  Biatory  and  Weber's  voluminous  Hia- 
torjf  of  the  World.  His  original  writings  were 
gathered  in  4  vols. — Studiea  in  Russian  Litera- 
ture in  the  Days  of  Gogol  (1800),  Pathetics 
and  Poetry  (1893),  Ifotea  on  Contemporary 
Literature  (1894),  and  Gritioal  Eeaaya  (1896). 
A  fuller  collection  of  his  articles  appeared  bi 
1900  in  10  vols.  As  a  realist  and  materUlist, 
Chernyshevsky  helped  to  rid  Russian  thought 
of  metaphysical  speculation  and  to  popularise 
science;  as  an  exponent  of  the  "Art  for  Life's 
Sake"  principle,  he  gave  ssthetics  a  utilitarian 
basis  wnich  won  for  it  new  favor  in  his  genera- 
tion; and  as  an  exponent  of  French  Socialism 
—especially  that  of  Fourier — he  did  much  to 
roiue  the  social  conscience  of  Russia  and  to 
furnish  truly  scientific  grounds  for  flie  unrest 
that  characterized  that  country  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

CHEB/OKEE.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Cherokee  Co.,  Iowa,  69  miles  by  rail  northeast 
of  Sioux  City,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
and  on  the  Little  Sioux  River  (Map:  Iowa,  B  2). 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  State  hospital  for  the  insane 
and  has  a  Carnegie  library.  Farming  is  the 
principal  industry  of  the  surrounding  regicn. 
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Butter,  mill  machinery,  and  novelties  are  manu- 
factured in  the  city,  and  tbere  are  railroad 
repair  shops.  Cherokee  was  settled  in  1860  and 
vas  incorporated  In  1872,  The  govemment  is 
administered  by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially, 
and  a  unicameral  council.  The  water  works 
are  the  prcmerty  of  the  w.tj.  Fop.|  1900»  3866; 
1910,  4884. 

CHEIfOKEE  (N.  Amer.  Indian,  upland 
field).  The  largest  and  most  important  native 
tribe  of  the  eastern  United  States.  Th^  are  of 
remote  Iroquoian  affinity  and  formerly  occu- 
pied the  mountain  r^on  of  the  Carolinas,  Ten- 
nesBoc,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  in  numerous 
permanent  Tillies  of  substantially  built  log 
houses.  They  depended  chiefly  upon  agriculture 
and  raised  large  crops  of  com,  pumpKins,  and 
beans.  De  Soto  passed  through  their  couni^  in 
1640,  and  for  t^ree  centuries  later  th^  were 
prominent  in  tiie  history  of  the  Sontii.  They  es- 
poused the  British  cause  durlag  the  Hevolution, 
but  in  1786  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
United  States  and  at  once  took  up  the  road  to 
civilization,  attaining  in  a  very  short  time  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  and  advancement.  This  was 
lankly  due  to  the  work  of  devoted  missionaries 
and  to  tiie  presence  of  a  respectable  mixed-blood 
element,  the  descendants  of  former  BriUah 
traders.  la  1820  th^  adopted  the  regular  civi- 
lised form  of  government  and  seven  years  later 
formulated  a  constitution  under  the  style  of  the 
"Cherokee  nation."  In  the  interval  Sequoya 
(q.v.),  known  also  as  George  Guess,  had  devised 
for  the  language  an  alphabet,  which  was  (Adally 
adopted  by  the  Cherokee  government. 

Meanwhile,  however,  gold  had  been  discov- 
ered in  the  Cherokee  country,  and  at  once 
strong  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  compel 
the  removal  of  the  Indians,  Notwitluttanding  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  upht^ding  the 
autoncKuy  of  the  Cherokee  nation^  the  State  of 
Georgia  extended  her  laws  over  their  country, 
and  President  Andrew  Jackson  refused  to  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf.  Despite  the  repeated  and 
energetic  protests  of  more  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  Cherokee  nation,  a  treaty  was  n^tiated 
witii  a  small  faction  which  bound  the  tribe  to 
remove  within  three  years  beyond  t^e  Missis- 
rippi,  whitiier  a  mall  portion  of  them  had 
removed  some  years  before.  The  Cherokees  re- 
pudiated tilie  instrument,  and  in  1838  th^  were 
removed  by  military  force,  several  thousands 
dying  on  the  march  or  frtmi  hardships  incident 
to  the  removal.     Throughout  this  crisis  the 

Sreat  leader  of  the  patriot  party  was  the  chief 
obn  Ross  <a.v,),  who  served  as  principal  chief 
of  the  Cherokee  nation  from  his  first  election 
in  1828  to  his  death  in  1866.  On  their  arrival 
in  the  Indian  Territory  they  reestablished  their 
government,  with  Tahlequah  as  the  capital.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861  brought  di- 
vision to  their  councils,  calamity  and  misery  to 
their  people,  the  tribe  being  about  equally  di- 
vided in  sentiment  and  furnishing  large  con- 
tingents to  both  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
forces.  At  the  close  of  the  war  they  entered  into 
a  new  treaty  witb  the  United  States,  by  which 
tiiey  agreed  to  free  their  negro  slaves  and  admit 
them  to  full  Cherokee  citizenship.  In  1802  they 
sold  their  western  territorial  extension,  known 
as  the  "Cherokee  Outlet."  Under  their  former 
national  government  they  had  an  elective  prin- 
cipal chief,  a  Senate,  a  House  of  Repreaentauvee, 
and  a  complete  system  of  public  schools,  but  in 
1006  they  disbanded  as  a  tribe  and  became  citizens 


of  the  United  States.  The  ChenAees  of  pore  and 
mixed  blood  maj  number  perhaps  20,000,  besides 
whom  some  1400  more,  known  as  the  Eastern 
Band,  reside  on  or  adjoining  a  reservation  in 
western  North  Carolina,  being  descendants  of 
those  who  escaped  and  fled  to  the  mountains 
at  the  time  of  the  removal.  Consult  Royce, 
"Chendcee  Nation."  in  Fifth  Report  of  Bureau 
of  Amerjoum  Ethnology  (1887) ;  Mooney,  "Myths 
of  the  Cherotee,"  in  ISinBtetmik  Report  of  Bu- 
feow  ttf  A.i»wiowt  ftknolo^ (Washington,  1887). 

OHABOKt  shA'rOK',  EuBAnrrH  Sorau  (164ft- 
1711).  A  French  painter,  ei^rraver.  and  poet. 
She  was  bom  in  Paris,  studied  first  with  her 
father,  and  at  the  age  of  20  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture, then  presided  over  by  Le  Brun.  In  1602 
she  married  the  engineer  Jacques  Le  Hay.  Her 
principal  works  are  miniature  portraits  in  pastel 
and  water  color.  Some  genre  and  biblical  oil 
paintings  also  snrvive.  Among  her  engravings 
a  series  of  antique  reliefs  and  gems  are  worthy 
of  mention.  She  was  the  author  of  a  book  on 
the  Principles  of  Drmoing  ( 1706 ) ,  and  her  repu- 
tation as  a  poet  was  such  that  she  was  made  » 
member  of  the  Academia  dei  Ricovrati. 

OHEBOOT.   See  Tobacco. 

OBXBBIEf  QaaotX  Kbook  (1805-  ). 
An  American  field  naturalist,  hank  at  KntsviU^ 
Iowa.  He  was  educated  at  Iowa  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  In  1889  he  became  taxidermist 
and  curator  of  birds,  mammals,  and  reptiles  in 
the  National  Museum  of  Costa  Rica,  and  in  1804- 
97  he  was  assistant  curator  of  omithoI<^  in 
the  Fidd  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago. 
He  spent  the  following  two  years  in  explorations 
of  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco  for  Lord  Rothschild. 
From  1899  to  1011  he  was  enratof  of  ornithology 
and  mammalogy  in  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arta  and  Sciences.  Besides  hts  articles  in  the 
Avk,  his  writings  include  "The  Omitiiology  of 
Santo  D<Hningo,"  in  Puhlioatiotu  of  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  Biatorif,  Chicago  (1896), 
and  New  Birds  of  the  Orinoco  Region  and  of 
Trinidad  (1009). 

CSBS/B,Y  (AS.  ctrfs,  Oer.  Kirtohe,  from  Lat. 
cerasua,  Gk.  KtpaaSt,  keraeoe,  cherry  tree,  from 
Kipaif  kerae,  horn).  Cultivated  cherries  have 
qtrung  almost  entirely  from  two  parent  species 
— Prunue  eeraeue  and  Prunua  avium — both  of 
European  origin.  (For  illustration,  see  Plate 
of  Dbcfeb.)  Besides  these  species,  the  cherry 
is  represented  in  Europe,  America,  Japan,  and 
China  by  indigenous  species,  none  of  which  have 
attained  economic  importance  save  the  Japanese 
ornamental  forms  (Prunua  paeudoceraeus) ,  in 
honor  of  which  the  famous  Cherry  Festival  is 
given  every  year,  and  the  Japanese  weeping 
rose-flowereid  cherry  ( Prumu  pendula) .  In 
America  the  chcdcecherry  (Fnmus  virginiantt) 
has  sometimes  been  cultivated.  The  bird  cherry 
{Prunut  penneylvanica)  is  grown  for  ornament, 
while  Prunue  hesseyi  and  Prunue  pumila,  two 
dwarf  forma  native  to  the  prairie  region  of  the 
Nortliwest,  have  lately  come  into  notice  because 
of  their  fruit.  The  garden  cherries  are  varieties 
of  either  Prunue  ceraeue  or  Prunua  avium.  To 
Prunua  ceraaua  belong  the  Morellos  and  Ama- 
relles — two  of  the  three  groups  of  sour  cherriea, 
in  which  the  tree  characteristics  are  spreading 
habit  and  willowy,  drooping  branches ;  to  Prunua 
avium  belong  the  Hearts,  Bigarreaux,  and  Maz- 
zards,  the  aweet  cherriea,  and  the  Dukes,  the 
third  group  of  sour  cherriea,  characterized  by 
tall,  robust,  upright  trees.   The  cherry  is  usually 
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propagated .  by  budding  the  desired  variety  on 
MasEard  or  Mahaleb  stocks.  Mazzard  stocl^  are 
now  counted  best  for  both  the  sweet  and  sour 
cherries;  but,  because  buds  take  more  readily 
on  the  Mahaleb,  this  is  extensively  used  as  a 
stock  for  the  sour  cherries.  Cherries  prefer  a 
well-drained  gravelly  loam,  well  enriched  with 
plant  food.  Soju  cherries  require  more  moistura 
and  will  grow  oa  heavier  land  than  sweet  cher- 
ries, but  they  will  not  tolerate  a  wet  location. 
The  fruit  is  grown  commercially  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  In  the  eastern  United  States 
the  sour  cherries  form  an  important  item  in  the 
canning  business,  while  00  the  Pacific  coast  the 
sweet-cherry  industry  reaches  its  highest  de- 
velopment. Tbe  fruit  of  the  cherry  is  much 
valued  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  extensively 
used  for  dessert,  pies,  puddings,  wines,  etc.  ut 
1909  the  yield  of  ohemes  in  the  United  States 
was  4,128,099  bushels,  valued  at  $7,231,260.  It 
ripens  in  Norway  as  far  north  as  lat.  63°.  In 
some  parts  of  Germany  the  public  roads  are 
lined  for  many  miles  together  with  avenues  of 
cherry  trees.  The  wild  black  cherry  (Prunua 
teroUna)  is  a  splendid  timber  tree,  the  wood 
being  highly  prized  for  finishing  and  furniture, 
while  tile  twrk  is  used  in  medicine  and  the  fruit 
is  used  for  making  brandy. 

Cherry  IMaeasea.  The  cherry  is  subject  to  a 
number  of  fungus  diseases,  most  of  which  are 
also  common  to  other  fruits,  as  brown  rot  (see 
Peach),  leaf  spot  (see  Plum),  and  black  knot 
(see  Plum).  A  common  disease  of  the  cherry, 
known  as  mildew,  is  caused  by  the  fungus  Podo- 
*ph<gra  oetyaeantha,  which  is  found  upon  tbe 
apple  also,  especially  upon  nursery  stodc  The 
aneeted  leaves  are  gray  with  the  fungus,  and 
they  soon  dry  and  fall  from  the  tree.  Am- 
moniacal  copper  carbonate  has  been  found  a 
very  efficient  fungicide  for  preventing  it.  Leaf 
curl,  due  to  the  fungus  Exoaacua  oeraai,  and 
scab  {CUtdoaporium  carpophilum) ,  are  rather 
common  diseases,  but  they  usually  yield  to 
spraying.  There  is  a  very  common  leaf  scorch 
in  Europe,  due  to  Onomonia  erythroatoma,  that 
has  not  yet  appeared  in  America.  When  at- 
tadced  by  this  disease,  the  leaves  wither  sud- 
denly, but  remain  on  the  trees  all  winter.  The 
fruit  ripens  unevenly,  cracks,  and  rote.  In  Ger- 
many relief  was  secured  by  collecting  and  burn- 
ing all  the  leaves  for  two  seasons.  To  be  suc- 
cessful, this  would  have  to  be  practiced  over  a 
considerable  area,  as  the  winds  can  spread  the 
disease  to  quite  a  distance. 

CHXBST  VlRDf  or  SIXD.  See 

Waxwiwq. 

CHBBBT  XiAtniEIi,  or  Imjbkl  Obebbt.  A 
popular  name  for  certain  evergreen  species  of  the 
genus  Prunua.  They  bear  racemes  of  small, 
usually  white,  flowers  and  small  nauseous  fruits, 
the  kernels  of  which  somewhat  resemble  in  flavor 
the  kernels  of  almonds.  The  kernels  and  leaves 
of  the  cherry  laurel  are  poisonous,  although  they 
are  used  to  some  extent  for  flavoring  purposes. 
The  leaves  particularly  are  rich  in  the  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  which  is  obtained  by  aqueous 
maceration  and  distillation.  The  product  is 
known  as  cherry-laurel  water  and  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine.  The  common  or  English  cherry 
laurel  ^Prunu8  lauroceraaus) ,  to  which  the  fore- 
going remarks  chiefly  apply,  is  a  native  of  south- 
eastern Eurt^e  and  adjacent  Asia.  It  is  a  shrub 
which  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  10  feet  and 
wliioh  bears  ovate-lanceolate,  convex,  smooth, 
shining,  yellowish-igreen  leaves  and  rather  short 


terminal  racemes.  In  Europe  it  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  ornamental  slirubs.  It  is  rarely 
met  with  in  the  northern  United  States  except 
in  greenhouses;  but  in  California  and  in  the 
States  south  of  Virginia  it  is  becoming  fairly 
common.  Another  Eur<q>ean  species  is  the  Por- 
tugal cherry  laurel  {Prunua  htaitanioa),  which 
often  reaches  a  height  of  20  feet  It  does  not 
grow  so  well  in  the  shade  as  the  other  species. 
The  wild  orange  (Prunua  oaroliniana) ,  termed 
in  the  South  the  mock  orange,  is  the  best-known 
American  representative  of  the  cherry  laurels.  It 
is  prized  for  ornamental  planting  because  of  its 
shining,  dark-green  leaves  and  short  racemes  of 
cream-colored  flowers  which  appear  in  March. 

CHEB^YTALE.  A  city  in  Montgomery 
C-o.,  Kans.,  1S6  miles  south-southwest  of  Kansas 
City,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe,  and 
the  St.  Ijouis  and  San  Francisco  railroads  (Map : 
Kansas,  G  8).  It  contains  a  Carnegie  library 
and  a  park.  The  principal  industries  are  zinc 
smdtii^,  brickmalcing,  oil  refining,  and  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  There  are  also  ironworks 
and  deposits  of  oil  and  gas.  Cberryvale  was 
settled  in  1870  and  was  incorporated  in  1879. 
The  city  has  adopted  the  commission  form  of 
govemmoit.  It  owns  its  water  works.  Pop^ 
1900.  3472;  1910.  4304. 

CHEBBY  VALLEY.  A  village  in  Otsego 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  68  miles  west  of  Albany,  on  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  (Map:  New 
York,  F  3).  Pop.,  in  1900,  772;  in  1905,  746; 
in  1910,  792.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  massacre 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  600  Indians  under 
Joseph  Brant  and  200  Tories  and  English  under 
Walter  Butler  attacking  it  on  Nov.  11,  1778, 
killing  16  of  the  small  garrison  stationed  here 
and  30  of  the  inhabitants,  including  women  and 
children,  burning  nearly  all  tbe  buildings,  and 
carrying  off  71  prisoners,  whom  they  treated 
with  great  cruelty.  Consult  Halsey,  The  Old 
Neto  York  Frontier  (New  York,  1901). 

CHEBSXPHBON,  kSr^al-frdn  (Lat,  from  Gk. 
Xtpffi^ww).  A  famous  Cretan  architect,  bom 
at  Cnossus.  He  planned,  and  in  part  cmstructed, 
the  older  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesns,  being 
assisted  in  the  work  by  his  son  Mati^enes.  He 
died,  apparently,  before  the  completion  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  columns — i.e.,  iiefore  646  B.c. 

OHEBSOy  ker'sd.  A  long,  narrow  island  of 
Austria,  in  the  Adriatic,  12  miles  south-south- 
west of  Fiume  (Map:  Austria,  D  4).  It  has  an 
area  of  about  105  square  miles.  Its  surface  is 
generally  hilly  and  rugged,  with  forests  in  the 
north.  The  vine  and  olive  are  cultivated  to  some 
extent  Vrana  Lake,  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
40  feet  above  sea  level,  has  no  visible  inlet  or 
outlet,  but  is  fed  with  water  from  the  mainland 
by  subterranean  and  submarine  channels.  Ad- 
ministratively it  belongs  to  the  District  of 
Lussin,  Istria.  Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  maritime  industries.  Its  population, 
principally  -Serbo-Croat,  was  8803  in  1900,  in- 
cluding over  3000  Italians,  and  10,200  in  I9I0. 
The  chief  town,  Cherso,  on  the  west  coast,  had  in 
1900  a  population  of  about  SOOO. 
CUEBSON,  K^r-Bfin^  See  KhebsoN. 
CHEBSONESUS,  ker'sA-nS'sQs  (Lat.,  from 
Gk.  Xepa6in)ffot,  from  x^P<">f'  cheraoa,  dry  land  -f- 
vrivot,  nSaoa,  island,  land  island,  i.e.,  peninsula). 
A  name  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  several 
peninsulas  and  promontories.  Three  of  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  are :  ( 1 )  tbe  Thracian 
Chersonese,  northwest  of  the  Hellespont  (see 
Thbaok;  Gallipolx,  Peninbula  or);  (2)  the 
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Tfturic  Chersmiese,  in  the  BImek  Seft^  the  modern 
Crimea;  and  (3)  the  Cimbrian  Chereonese,  the 
modem  Juthtnd. 

CBSRT,  chert  (akin  to  Ir.  oeart,  p^ble, 
Welsh  careg,  stone,  Gael,  carr,  shelf  of  rock). 
An  amorphous  mineral  subBtance,  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  hydrated  and  anhydrous  silica,  which 
has  the  hardness  of  quartz  and  a  splintery  or 
conchoidal  fraetnre.  3^  ooknr  varies  from  white 
to  black,  but  is  commonly  a  neutral  ^ray  or 
brown.  Chert  is  commonly  associated  with  car- 
bonate rocks,  particularly  limestone,  where  it 
forms  nodules  and  irregular  masses  within  the 
rock  matrix,  and  is  believed  to  he  due  partly  to 
chemical  deposition  from  water  at  the  time  of 
the  deposition  of  the  carbonate  rocks,  and  per- 
haps in  part  to  a  concentration  or  aegregaiioa 
of  the  liUceous  imparities  subsequent  to  this  for- 
mation of  such  rocks.  The  name  "homstone" 
was  formerly  more  frequent^  employed  for  the 
same  substance.    See  Quabtz  ;  SlucBous  Rocks. 

OHEBTST.  chert'sl,  eoUoq^  oh«B^  (AS.  Ceorte* 
ig,  Ceort'a  isund ) .  A  market  town  of  Surr^, 
^igland,  on  the  Thames,  22  miles  west-south- 
wegt  of  London  (Map:  England,  F  6).  It  is 
irregularhr  built  and  is  surrounded  by  .villas. 
The  chief  trade  is  in  malt  and  flour.  Many 
vqietables  are  raised  for  tiie  London  maiket. 
Pop.,  1901,  12.760;  IBIl.  13316.  Chcrtsey  arose 
fnnn  a  Benedictine  monastery  founded  In  666 
and  rebuilt  in  964  by  Edsar.  Charles  James 
Fox  lived  on  St.  Anne'^s  Hill,  about  a  mile  from 
the  town,  and  the  poet  Cowley  lived  and  died 
here. 

CHEBtlB  (LL.,  Heb.  Kerub,  pi.  KervMm, 
Eng.  pi.  cherubim,  or  cherubs).  The  Hebrew 
name  for  a  winged  creature  which  is  represented 
as  in  attendance  upon  Yahwe,  and  as  belon^ng 
to  the  court  of  heavenly  beings  around  his  throne. 
In  Babylonian  inscriptions  found  at  Susa  the 
colossal  winged  bulls  are  called  karihati  iZvca- 
mem,  in  Oesenius,  HebrSiaches  Worterbuch,  14th 
ed.),  and  the  Semitic  root  karab,  'to  plow'  (Neo- 
Heb.,  Aram.,  Ar.),  suggests  that  karib,  or  karub, 
may  be  an  early  name  for  "ox,"  attaching  itself 
as  a  technicsl  term  to  the  figure  of  a  bull  sym- 
bolizing the  protecting  genius  of  a  ehrine  or 
palace.  It  is  probable  that  already  in  Baby- 
lonian and  Ass^ian  thought  the  hurrying  storm 
doud  in  the  sl^  corresponded  to  this  representa- 
tion on  earth  of  the  swift  messenger  and  carrier 
of  a  celestial  divinity.  Whether  the  term  ap- 
plied to  other  winged  monsters,  combining  fea- 
tures of  man,  beast,  and  bird,  cannot  yet  be 
determined.  Cherubim  are  spoken  of  in  Gen. 
iii.  24  as  guarding  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life. 
In  addition  to  the  cherubs  "the  flame  of  the 
turning  sword"  is  mentioned,  probably  suggest- 
ing the  presence  of  a  seraph.  Some  scholarshold 
that  two  classes  of  heavenly  beings,  cherubim 
and  seraphim,  are  referred  to;  others  think  of 
clouds  and  lightnings.  The  author  may  have 
had  the  natural  phenomena  in  mind  as  manifes- 
tations of  the  presence  of  the  protecting  spirits. 
According  to  Ex.  xxv.  18-22;  xxxvi.  7-9,  there 
were  two  cherubs  made  of  gold  on  top  of  the 
covering  of  the  ark  (see  AaK  OF  the  Covenant), 
and  pii^ures  of  cherubs  were  woven  into  the  veil 
and  elsewhere  (Ex.  xxvi.  31;  xxxvi.  35).  There 
is  no  intimation  as  to  the  form  or  size  of  these 
cherubs.  We  do  not  even  know  whether  they 
were  winged  bulk,  as  is  perhaps  most  probable, 
or  winged  men.  In  the  innermost  sanctuary 
of  Solomon's  temple  there  were  also  two  cherubs, 
but  they  were  each  10  cubits  high,  with  wings  5 


cubits  in  length,  and  were  made  of  olive  wood 

overlaid  with  gold ;  and  there  were  carved 
cherubs,  palm  trees,  and  open  flowers  on  all  the 
walls  of  the  house  (1  Kings  vi.  23-30).  Again 
we  have  no  information  concerning  the  body  of 
the  cherubs,  and  cannot  be  sure,  therefore,  that 
they  were  winged  bulk,  though  the  prominence 
of  the  ox  symbol,  e.g.,  under  the  brazen  sea,  ren- 
ders this  very  probaUe.  In  Ps.  xviil.  11,  it  is 
said  of  Yahwe,  "he  rode  on  the  cherub  and  did 
fly."  Here  the  storm  cloud  seems  to  be  repre- 
sented as  Yahwe's  celestial  carrier,  his  animal 
on  which  he  rides,  probably  the  bull.  In  Ezek. 
i,  four  cherubs,  represented  as  animals  with  the 
legs  and  feet  of  oxen,  two  pairs  of  wings,  and 
difi'erent  faces — one  that  of  a  man,  another  that 
of  a  lion,  another  that  of  an  ox,  and  -another 
that  of  an  earie — carry  the  vault  of  heaven  on 
which  rests  the  throne  of  Yahwe.  It  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  the  text  has  suffered  much 
in  transmission;  a  later  hand  seems  to  have 
given  four  heads  to  each  of  the  cherubs.  (Consult 
Winckler,  AltorientalUche  Forschungen,  1896, 
vol.  iv,  pp.  347  ff.)  In  Ezek.  x.  14,  the  original 
text  also  appears  to  have  assigned  only  one  face 
to  each  cherub,  but,  characteristically  enough, 
substitutes  for  "the  face  of  an  <»c"  "the  face  of  uie 
cherub" ;  in  xxviii.  14,  Yahwe  says  to  the  Prince 
of  I^re,  "Thou  wast  with  the  cherub,  I  set  thee 
in  the  holy  mountain  of  the  gods,"  and  verse  16 : 
"The  cherub  cast  thee  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
stones  of  fire."  The  author  of  Ezek.  xl.-xlviii. 
has  no  ark  in  his  temple  and  therefore  no  free 
standing  figures  of  cherubs;  but  alternate  cher- 
ubs and  palm  trees  are  carved  on  the  walls  (xli. 
18-20,  25),  the  former  with  two  faces — one  of  a 
man  and  one  of  a  lion.  As  a  reason  for  this 
alternation  of  cherubs  and  palm  trees,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  cherubs  were  perhaps 
thought  of  as  winds  carrying  pollen;  the  rela- 
tion of  guardian  to  a  sacred  tree  is  also  obvious. 
Not  essentially  different  from  Ezekiel's  view 
is  that  found  in  Rev.  iv,  6  ff.  Four  cherubs 
covered,  with  eyes  surround  the  throne  of  God; 
the  first  has  the  face  of  a  lion,  the  sectmd  tluit 
of  an  ox,  the  third  that  of  a  man,  and  the  fourth 
that  of  an  eagle;  but  they  have  six  wings,  and 
not  four.  This  gave  rise  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Church  to  the  symbolical  figures  of  the  four 
evangelists — the  human  countenance  being  as- 
sociated with  Matthew,  that  of  the  Hon  with 
Mark,  that  of  the  ox  with  Luke,  and  that  of  the 
eagle  with  John.  In  the  developed  system  of 
Hdbrew  angelology  the  cherubs  form  one  of  the 
10  highest  classes  of  angels.  They  are  mentioned 
in  Eth.  Enodi,  xiv.  11,  18;  in  xx.  7,  Gabriel 
is  said  to  be  "over  paradise,  the  serpents,  and 
the  cherubim."  dierubim,  seraphim,  and  ophan- 
nim  (wheels)  are  mentioned  in  the  Parables  of 
Enoch  (Eth.  Enoch  Ixi.  10).  Slavonic  Enoch 
represents  the  cherubs  as  living  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  heavens  (xix.  6;  xx.  1).  Their  func- 
tion bec<Hne8  more  and  more  that  of  offering 
praise  to  the  Most  High.  Dwelling  so  near  to 
the  source  of  all  knowledge,  thev  also  become  ex- 
amples of  most  perfect  loiowledge.  This  is  em- 
phasized already  by  Philo  and  then  by  many 
Christian  teachers.  In  the  hierarchical  grada- 
tions eatsblished  by  these  theolf^ans  the  cheru- 
bim rank  next  to  the  seraphim  as  the  second 
order  of  angels.  Consult  Barton,  Semitic 
Origins,  pp.  90  ff.  ( 1903 )  ;  Zimmern,  in  the 
3d  ed.  of  Schrader.  Die  Keilinschriftm  und 
dot  Alte  Tettament,  pp.  631  ff.  (1902);  Bous- 
set,  i>te  Religion  de«  Judmtuma,  pp.  320  f. 
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(1903) ;  Driver,  GeneaU,  pp.  60  f.  (1904) ;  Dibe- 
liufl.  Die  Lade  Jahvea  ( 1906 ) ;  Benzinger,  He- 
hr&iacke  ArchSologie,  pp.  221  al.  (1907); 
Pinches,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the 
Hietorioal  Records  of  Aaeyriana  and  Babylo- 
niane,  pp.  80-82,  S33  (1908);  Gunkel,  Oeneaia, 

g).  24  f.  (3d  ed.,  1910);  Mobs,  "Cherubim."  in 
ftBiings.  EncjfdojMSdia  of  Religion  and  Ethics, 
m  (1911). 

CHfiBITBnT.  An  opera  by  Massenet  (q.v.), 
first  produced  in  Monte  Carlo,  Feb.  14,  190S. 

CHEBTJBINZ,  kft'i^fS-be^«,  Mabia  Luiai 
Carlo  Zenobio  Saltatohb  (1760-1842).  An 
Italian  composer.  He  was  born  in  Florence  and 
began  to  study  music  at  the  age  of  six,  under  his 
father,  a  musician  in  the  Pei^ola  Theatre,  and 
composition  when  nine  years  of  age,  under  the 
browen  Feliei  and  Biauni  and  Castruoci.  His 
earliest  work  waa  a  Mass  and  Credo  in  D,  and  by 
1776  his  list  included  a  Te  Deum  and  an  ora- 
torio. Granted  an  allowance  by  the  Grand  Duke, 
he  went  to  Bologna  in  1778,  spending  there  and 
in  Milan  four  years  under  Sarti,  from  whom  he 
acquired  his  remarkable  knowledge  of  counter- 
point and  fugue.  In  1780  his  first  opera,  Quinto 
Fabio,  was  produced  and  waa  followed  quickly 
by  oUier  dramatic  works.  In  1784  he  wmt  to 
London  and  held  the  post  of  composer  to  the 
King  for  one  year.  Here  two  operas,  La  finta 
principesta  and  Oiulio  Sabino,  were  brought  out. 
In  1786  he  visited  Paris,  and  later  Turin,  and 
produced  Ifigenia  in  Aulide  (1787),  returning  in 
1788  to  make  Paris  his  home.  Dimophon  ( 1788) 
indicated  that  he  was  adopting  a  new  style,  and 
Lodoiska  (1791)  proved  tJiat  he  had  abandoned 
the  light  Neapolitan  style  of  his  earlier  works. 
Among  later  operas  were:  Elisa  (1794);  U6d6e 
(1797);  L*HOteUerie  portugatae  (1798);  Let 
detuf  joumiea,  in  German  called  Der  Wataer- 
tr&ger,  and  ccmsidered  his  operatic  masterpiece 
(1800);  and  Anacr4on  (1803). 

In  1796  Chembini  was  appointed  one  of  the 
inspecteurs  des  6tudes  in  the  new  Conservatory 
of  M  usic.  In  1805  he  went  to  Vienna  to  write 
an  opera  for  the  Imperial  ()pera  House.  Here  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Haydn  and  Beethoven, 
both  of  wMm  considered  'the  opera  Famaka 
(1806)  a  masterpiece.  He  returned  to  France, 
hut  finding  tittle  favor  with  Napoleon  went  to 
the  estate  of  the  Prince  de  Chimay  to  recuperate. 
At  the  latter's  request  he  wrote  a  church  compo- 
sition, the  famous  Mass  in  F  (1809),  and  after 
that  date  wrote  almost  exclusively  sacred  music. 
In  1814  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  by  Louis  XVIII.  In  1815  Chembini 
visited  Lmdon,  where  he  composed  a  symphony 
and  overtures  for  the  Philharmonic  Society.  In 
1816  he  was  appointed,  with  Lesueur,  musician 
and  superintendent  of  the  King's  chapel,  and  in 
1821-41  he  was  director  of  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, which  he  advanced  to  the  high  standard 
it  still  preserves.  Chembini  has  been  called  "the 
link  between  classic  idealism  and  modem  roman- 
ticism." "Hia  sacred  compositions,  notably  the 
requiems  in  C  and  D  (1817  and  1836),  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  severe  grandeur,  and  his 
dramatic  work  by  brilliant  and  original  instm- 
mentai  effects."  His  work  on  counterpoint 
(1836)  is  still  a  standard.  It  was  revised  in 
1890  by  O.  Jensen.  For  his  life,  consult:  Ber- 
lioz, Mimoires  (Paris,  1878)  ;  E.  Bellasis,  Me- 
morials of  Cherubini  (London,  1906),  with  cata- 
logue of  compositions;  Crowest,  Cherubini  (Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1890) ;  M.  E.  Wlttmann, 
Okembmi  (Leipzig,  1896). 


OHABUXL,  shA'^v'd^  Piebbb  Adolpeb  ( 1809> 
01).  A  French  historian.  He  was  born  in 
Rouen,  was  educated  at  the  Eoole  Normale  of 
Paris,  became  on  instmctor  there  in  1849,  and 
in  1866  was  appointed  inspector  general  of  public 
education  and  rector  of  the  Aci^emy  of  Strass- 
burg.  From  1870  to  1S74  he  was  rector  of  the 
Poitiers  Academy.  He  wrote  a  number  of  accu- 
rate, thorough,  and  readable  worics,  including 
the  DietionMaire  historique  des  institutions, 
mceurs  et  coutumea  de  la  France  (2  vols.,  I8S5; 
6th  ed.,  1884),  the  Histoire  de  France  sous  Us 
minist&re  de  Mazarin  (3  vols.,  1882-83),  and  a 
masterly  edition  of  Saint-Simon  (1856-58;  2d 
ed.,  1878-81)  and  two  studies  of  tiie  Due  de 
Saint-Simon  (1865,  1876).  His  earliest  work 
was  on  the  history  of  Rouen. 

CHBBTTBOI,  k«-r1iB'Bt.  A  German  tribe,  flnt 
mentioned  by  Cesar.  They  dwelt  in  the  region 
of  the  Weser,  their  country  lying  to  the  north- 
east of  that  of  the  Chatti  (q.v.).  They  are 
chiefly  memorable  in  connection  with  their  great 
leader,  Arminius.  After  the  death  of  Arminiua 
internal  strifes  brdce  out  among  the  Cherusci, 
and  Tacitus  says  that  they  were  subjugated  by 
the  C^tit.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  again 
appear  as  the  chi^  tribe  in  the  military  league 

the  Saxons  about  the  end  of  tiie  third  ccaittuy. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  they  are 
included  amtng  the  peoples  who  had  leagued 
against  Constantine  and  towards  the  dose  of  the 
same  century  are  still  menticmed  diatlnetively 
by  Claudian. 

CHERTTL  (AS.  cerfUle,  Ger.  Kerbel,  from 
Lat.  ceerefoUum,  from  Gk.  x'^i'^^^'i  ohaire- 
phyllon,  from  xalpww,  chairein,  to  rejoice  + 
^iX\Qw,  phyllon,  leaf)  {Anthrisous  oerefolium). 
An  unUtellUerous  plant  which  has  long  been  cul< 
tivated  as  a  potherb,  used  in  soups  and  for  a 
garnish,  in  the  same  manner  as  parsl^.  It  is 
much  more  used  in  some  parts  of  the  continoit 
of  Europe  than  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  natu- 
ralized in  some  parts  of  Finland  and  in  a  few 
localities  in  the  United  Stat^.  The  leaves  have 
a  peculiar,  somewhat  sweetish,  pleasantly  aro- 
matic smell  and  taste,  by  which  the  plant  may 
be  known  from  its  congener  Ant^iseus  vulgaris, 
a  weed  whose  leaves  have  a  disagreeable  smell 
and  which  is  also  distinguished  by  its  hispid 
fmit.  The  umbelliferous  plant  called  Venue's 
comb,  or  shepherd's-needle  {Bcandi^  pecten- 
veneris),  a  native  of  Europe,  often  found  in 
grainfields  and  remarkable  for  the  appearance 
and  large  size  of  its  fruit,  and  another  species, 
Seandim  austraUs,  which  grows  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  have  a  taste  and  smell  resembling 
chervil  and  are  used  in  the  same  way  on  the 
Continent.  Sweet  chervil,  or  sweet  dcdy  (ifyr- 
rhis  odorata,  the  Scandim  odorata  of  the  older 
botanists),  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
of  some  parts  of  Asia,  common  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  bouses  in  Great  Britain,  although 
probably  not  a  true  native,  is  frequently  culti- 
vated in  Germany  under  tiie  name  Spanish 
chervil,  or  anise  chervil.  In  Scotland  the  plant 
is  commonly  called  myrrh  1^  the  peasantry.  Its 
smell  is  peculiarly  attractive  to  bees,  and  the 
insides  of  empty  hives  are  sometimes  rubbed 
with  its  leaves,  to  induce  swarms  to  enter. 
ChcBrophglbim  bulbosum,  of  southern  Europe 
sometimes  called  "turaip-rooted  chervil,"  is  cul- 
tivated for  the  sake  of  its  carrot-shaped  roots, 
which  are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  carrots. 
The  seed  is  said  to  lose  its  vitality  quickly  and 
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Bhonld  be  stratifled  or  sown  in  the  foil  soon  after 
ripening.  The  quality  of  the  root  is  said  to  be 
improved  by  keeping. 

CHBBVTLLE,  shgr'TfiK,  Gaspabd  Gbobobs 
Pbsoow,  Uabquis  dk  (1821-98).  A  French 
author.  He  was  born  in  Chartres  and  for  some 
time  collaborated  with  the  elder  Dumaa.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  known  as  a  writer  on  the 
chas^  anglings  and  animal  life,  his  works  in- 
cluding: Lea  ovenfure*  d*im  oMe»-de-oAa»M 
(1862;  2d  ed.,  1882);  Siatoire  dfun  irop  htm 
eMen  (1867;  an  ilhutrated  ed.,  1884);  Les 
4l6phMt9  (1895). 

OHKRWELI^  chArVftl.  A  stream  which 
foils  into  the  Isis,  or  Thames,  near  Oxford,  Eng- 
land. It  rises  in  the  southwest  of  Northampton- 
shire and  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Oxford- 
flhire  for  a  cmsiderable  distanee  (Iffop:  Eni^and, 
E  S). 

CHBBAPXAKB,  eh«tf'&.p&»  Thx.  A 
vessel  famous  in  the  histoiy  of  Uie  American 
navy.  Earty  in  1807,  after  undergoing  partial 
repairs  in  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Hampton  Koads,  where  Commodore 
James  Barron  (q.T.)  assumed  command.  On 
June  22,  poorly  equipped,  insufiBciently  manned 
by  an  untrained  crew,  and  wholly  unfit  for  im- 
mediate action,  she  started  across  the  Atlantic 
on  a  training  cruise;  but  when  well  out  to  sea 
was  overtaken  and  stt^ped  by  the  Britidi  frig- 
ate Leopard,  60  guns,  whose  commander  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  British  desffliers 
alleged  to  form  a  part  of  the  Cheaapeahe'a  crew. 
On  Barron's  refusal  to  return  the  sailors  de- 
manded, or  to  permit  search  for  them  the  British 
attacked  with  vigor,  soon  killing  3  and  wound- 
ing 18  of  the  Americans  and  seriously  cripplii^ 
their  vesseL  From  the  OKeaapeake  *mly  one  gun 
was  fired,  and  that  with  great  diflSeulty  and 
without  effect.  Barron  fInaUy  struck  his  colors, 
and  the  British  reclaimed  four  deserters,  three 
of  whom,  though  they  had  been  tormeTty  im- 
pressed into  the  British  service,  were  natiTC-bom 
Americans.  The  affair  caused  intense  excitement 
throughout  the  United  States,  anti-British  feel- 
ing ran  high,  and  the  people  everywhere  de- 
manded "reparation  or  war."  President  Jeffer- 
Bon  immediately  (July  2)  issued  a  proclamatint, 
which  proved  futile,  ordering  British  cruisers  to 
depart  from  American  ports  and  forbidding  a^l 
aid  and  intercourse  with  them;  and,  throng 
Monroe,  indignantly  demanded  redress,  but  with- 
out avail,  from  the  British  government.  The 
incident  was  one  of  the  chief  occurrences  that 
led  up  to  the  War  of  1812  and  is  famous  in 
American  history  aa  "The  Chesapeake  Affair," 
or  "The  Oheaapeahe  Outrage."  On  June  I,  1813^ 
the  Chewpeaike,  then  commanded  by  Captain 
Lawrence  and  carrying  SO  guns,  fought  a  battle 
in  Massachusetts  Bay  with  the  British  SS^pin 
vessel  the  Bhannon,  Captain  Broke,  then  carrying 
S2  guns.  The  two  vessels  were  almost  evenly 
matched,  except  that  the  Chesapeake  had  an  un- 
trained crew  and  had  only  recently  changed 
captains.  After  an  engagement  lasting  fifteen 
minutes  the  Chesapeake,  rendered  unmanageable 
by  the  terrible  fire  of  the  Shannon,  was  forced 
to  surrender  after  Captain  lAwrence  had  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound.  This  gallant  commander 
exhorted  his  men  to  the  end  with  the  words, 
"Don't  give  up  the  shipl"  Out  of  a  crew  of 
379,  the  Chesapeake  lost  61  killed  or  mortally 
wounded  and  85  severely  and  slightly  wounded; 
while  out  of  a  crew  of  330,  the  Shannon  lost  33 
killed  and  60  wounded.   The  Chesapeake  was 


taken  as  a  prize  to  Halifax,  was  afterward  used 
as  a  British  war  vessd,  and  in  1820  was  sold 
as  old  timber.  Consult:  Henry  Adams,  Bistory 
of  the  United  States,  vol.  iv  (9  vols..  New  York, 
1889-91) ;  McMaster,  Bistory  of  the  People  of 
the  United  States,  vols,  iii  and  iv  (New  York, 
1883-1900) ;  Cooper,  Biatory  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States  (2  vols.,  Ixmdon,  1839);  Koose- 
vel^  The  Jfaval  War  of  J812  (New  York,  1882) ; 
Barnes,  Naval  Actiona  of  the  War  of  181S  (New 
York,  1896). 

OHBCKAPBAXB  BAT  (Algonquian  K'ohe' 
aepi-aek,  country  on  a  great  river).  The  largest 
inlet  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States 
(Map:  United  States,  L  3;  Maryland,  M  5).  It 
penetrates  Vir^ia  and  Maryland  and  is  200 
miles  long,  having  a  maximum  width  of  nearly 
40  miles,  but  an  average  width  of  less  than  20 
miles.  Its  entrance,  12  miles  wide,  has  on  the 
north  Cape  Charles  <q-v.)  and  on  the  south 
Cape  Henry  (q.v.).  This  bay  has  numerous 
arms,  many  of  which  are  the  estuaries  of  navi- 
gable rivers,  such  as  the  Susquehanna,  Qun- 

Eowder,  Patapsco,  Patuxent,  Potomac,  Rappa- 
annock,  York,  and  James  rivers  on  the  west 
shore,  and  the  Elk,  Ch«ter,  Choptank,  Nanti- 
coke,  and  Pocomoke  rivers  on  the  east  shore. 
Unlike  the  shallow  sounds  in  North  and  South 
Cardina,  this  network  of  gulfs  and  estuaries, 
with  an  avera^  depth  of  from  30  to  60  feet, 
affords  navigation  for  the  largest  vessels.  In 
consequence,  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  are  exten- 
sive shipping  ports,  the  latter  being  a  naval 
base.  Cnesapei^e  Bay  is  noted  for  its  extensive 
oyster  beds,  and  the  vast  numbers  of  waterfowl 
which  frequent  its  waters.  The  shore  Umds  of 
the  bay  produce  a  peat  amount  of  garden  stuff, 
whieh  is  sent  to  Baltimore  and  the  Northern 
maricets.  Chesapeake  Bay  is  connected  with 
Delaware  Bay  by  canal. 
CHESAPiAKE  BAT  DOO.  See  Fold  Doo. 
CHESAPKAEB  TOBKATZOIT.  The  geo- 
Ic^cal  designation  for  an  assemblage  of  sands, 
clays,  and  marls  that  outcrops  within  the  At- 
lantic coastal  plain  of  the  XTnited  States  and 
that  comprises  ^e  entire  Miocene  series  of  that 
r^ion.  It  is  exposed  as  a  broad  continuous 
belt  from  northern  New  Jersey  to  North  Caro- 
lina, but  forther  south  appears  in  disconnected 
areas  which  continue  as  far  as  northern  Florida. 
The  famous  Cay  Head  cliffs  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard represent  a  northern  outlier  of  the  main 
belt.  The  formation  has  a  thickness  of  700 
feet  in  New  Jersey  and  400  feet  in  Maryland. 
In  the  latter  State,  as  well  as  in  Virginia,  it 
contains  deposits  of  diatomaceous  earth  which 
have  considerable  economic  importance.  See 
Tbbtiabt  Stbtbh. 

OHBSELDBN,  chBs'el-den,  Wixxuic  (1688- 
1762).  An  English  surgeon  and  anatomist,  bom 
at  Somerby,  Leicestershire.  He  commenced  his 
medical  studies  in  1703,  established  himself  as  a 
lecturer  on  anatomy  in  1711,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1718  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to 
St.  Thomas's,  St.  George's,  and  Westminster 
hospitals,  whov  he  acquired  a  great  reputation 
for  his  "lateral  operauim  for  the  stone."  His 
principal  works  are:  Anatomy  of  the  Buman 
Bodv  (1713),  long  a  textbook  on  the  subject  in 
England;  a  Treatiae  on  the  Bigh  Operation  for 
the  Stone  { 1723) ;  and  Oateology,  or  Anatomy  of 
the  Bones  (1733). 

CHE8HIBB,  oh«Bh^r  (for  Cheaterahire,  from 
Cheater^  the  capital  of  the  county  +  sAtre).  A 
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maritiiDe  county  in  the  west  of  England,  bounded 
north  by  the  river  Mersey  and  partly  by  the 
Irish  Sea  (Map:  England,  D  3).  Its  area  is 
1027  square  miles.  The  surface  forms  an  ex- 
tensive, nearly  level  plain  between  the  Derby- 
shire and  Welsh  mountains,  chiefly  occupied  by 
grasing  and  daijy  tracts,  wbich  are  among  the 
most  important  in  England.  Dairy  farming  and 
cheese  making  are  the  principal  agricultural  in* 
dustries.  Cheshire  is  also  an  important  manu- 
facturing county.  The  chief  mineral  products 
are  rock  salt  and  coal.  Tlie  chief  towns  are 
Chester  (the  county  town),  Macclesfield,  Stock-!- 

f3rt,  Congleton,  Knutsford,  and  Birkenhead. 
pp.,  1801,  593.885;  1911,  676,356. 
OHBSHIBE,  Joseph  Blount  (1860-  ). 
An  American  Protestant  ^iscopal  clergyman, 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  bom  at  Tar- 
boro,  N.  C  graduated  at  Trinity  Coll^  (Hart- 
ford,  Conn.)  tn  1869,  and  practiced  law  from 
1872  to  1878.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1880, 
was  consecrated  Bishop  Coadjutor  in  1893,  and 
Bishop  In  the  same  year.  His  publications  in- 
clude The  Early  Conventions  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Tiorth  GaroUna  (1882)  and  various 
panuiblets  and  addresses.  He  has  edited  Sketches 
^  Ohwnh  History  in  North  Carolina  (1892) 
and  wrote  a  History  of  the  Protesttmt  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  OonfeOerate  Btates  (1911). 
CHBSE^SS  CHBE8B.  See  Chbbu;  Chkbbb 

MAKiwa.  

CHBSUTTNT,  cbSs^nt.  A  town  of  Hertford* 
shire,  England,  on  the  Ijea,  about  7  miles  south 
of  Hertford  and  14  miles  north  of  London  (Map: 
Emrland,  F  S).  The  Cheshunt  (theological) 
College,  established  here  in  1792,  was  removed  to 
Cambridge  in  1906.  Pop.,  1901,  12,300;  1011. 
12,964.  Consult  Cheshunt  OoUege  (Londw, 
1868). 

CHBSLBY,  Mabt  Russkll  ( 1847-  ) .  A 
Canadian  social  reformer,  bom  and  educated  at 
Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia.  She  early  became  in- 
terested in  matters  of  social  reform,  specially 
the  1^1  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic;  and 
waa  elected  president  of  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  That  body  about  1891  peti- 
tioned the  Nova  Scotia  L^slature  for  the 
political  enfiunchisement  of  women,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  petition  caused  Miss  Chesley  to 
become  an  active  supporter  of  the  movement. 
To  the  address  of  James  Wilberforce  Iiongley 
(q.v.),  then  Attorney-General  of  Nova  Scotia, 
against  a  bill  for  woman  suffrage  which  had 
been  introduced  in  the  Lc^iBlatiu-e,  she  made  a 
notable  reply.  Her  publications  include  The 
Mission  of  Women  (1806),  The  Delusion  of 
JjiiUtarism  (1909),  and  papers  on  the  flubjeet 
of  woman  suffrage. 

CHE8NXY,  ch^s^nl,  Chablbs  Cobnwallis 
(1826-76).  A  British  military  engineer  and 
writer.  He  was  a  brevet  colonel  in  the  British 
Roya)  Engineers,  and  for  many  years  was  pro- 
feasor  of  military  history  at  the  Staff  College 
at  Sandhurst.  He  first  attracted  general  atten- 
tion 1^  A  Military  Vieto  of  Recent  Campaigns 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland  (1863)  and  in  1868 
published  his  Waterloo  Lectures,  perhaps  his 
ablest  work.  He  also  published  MiUtary 
Resources  of  Prussia  and  France  (1870)  and 
Essays  in  Modem  Military  Bio^aphy  (1874). 
The  latter  contains  valuable  critical  estimates 
of  the  military  careers  of  Generals  U.  B.  Grant 
and  R.  E.  Lee  and  of  "Chinese"  Gordon. 

GHBBHBT,  Fbanou  Rawdon  (1789-1872). 
A  British  soldier  and  explorer,  waa  bom  at 


Annalong,  County  of  Down,  Ireland.  In  1829 
he  inspected  the  route  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
proved  the  undertaking  to  be  feaaible,  so  that 
De  Lease pe  40  years  afterward  styled  him  the 
"Father  of  the  Suez  Canal."  He  is  especially 
known,  however,  aa  the  explorer  of  the  Eu- 

Shratra,  and  the  founder  of  the  overland  route 
i  India  by  way  of  tiiat  river.  He  wrote  Bape- 
fUtioH  for  the  Survey  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  (1850)  vod  Narrative  of  the  Euphrates 
Bfpedition  (1868).  Consult  hia  Li/s,  by  his 
wife  and  daughter,  ed.  by  Stanley  lAne-PooIe 
(London,  1885). 
CHESNIPS.  See  Duchbsnb. 
CHESNXrr,  VlcTOB  Emo  (1867-  ).  An 
American  chemist  and  botanist,  born  at  Nevada 
City,  CaL  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  California,  where  in  1890-9S  he  waa  aasiatant 
in  chemistry.  From  1894  to  1904  he  served  as 
assistant  botanist,  Imving  charge  of  poisonoos- 

?lant  investi^tions,  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
ndustry,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. For  the  following  three  years  he  waa 
chemist  of  the  Montana  Experiment  Station. 
In  1907  he  became  assistant  chemist  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Drugs,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United 
States  D^rtment  of  AgrieuHore.  Hia  publica- 
tions include:  iVjiieipal  Poisonous  Pkmts  of  the 
United  States  (1898) ;  Preliminary  Catalogueof 
Plants  Poisonous  to  Stock  (1898) ;  Plants  Used 
hy  the  Indians  of  Mendocino  County,  California 
(1902). 

CHESS  (OF.  esches,  Fr.  pi.  fcheos,  from  It. 
soacohi,  ML.  soacci,  from  Pers.  shAh,  king). 
The  origin  of  this,  the  most  intellectual  of  all 
games  of  skill,  haa  beoi  much  disputed;  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  under  the  Sanskrit  name  of 
ohaturanga,  consisting  <rf  four  members,  a  game 
essentially  the  same  as  modem  chess  was  played 
in  Hindustan  in  very  remote  ages.  Marked 
traces  of  its  early  Asiatic  origin  may  still  be 
discerned  in  its  nomenclature  and  oUier  char- 
acteriatics.  From  Hindustan  chess  spread  into 
Persia  and  thence  into  Arabia.  The  Arabs,  it 
would  appear,  introduced  it  into  ^aln  in  the 
eighth  century,  though  it  may  have  heea  im- 
ported still  earliOT  into  Constantinople  and' 
probably  some  other  cities  of  eastern  Europe. 
An  interesting  reference  to  it  occura  in  uie 
French  poem  of  "Huon  de  Bordeaux"  (c.1460), 
which  supplied  Shakespeare  with  some  of  the 
dramatis  person€B  of  his  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  This  connection  is  especially  note- 
worthy because  of  the  probability  that  it  also 
Buggeated  to  him  the  introduction  of  Ferdinand 
ana  Miranda  plaving  at  chess  in  the  Tempest, 
although  it  is  likefy  that  he  was  acquainted 
with '  the  fact  that  during  his  own  lifetime 
Naples,  the  coimtry  of  Ferdinand,  was  the  cottre 
of  European  chess  playing,  and  skill' in  the  game 
temporarily  reached  a  height  which  it  never  at- 
tained again  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Philidor  (F.  A.  Danicau)  became 
famous  all  over  Europe. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  first  American  to 
bring  the  game  into  prominence,  both  aa  a  player 
and  a  writer;  but  its  practice  waa  confined  to 
a  few  until  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  By  1867  there  were  sufficient  cheas 
clul»  to  justify  a  national  congress,  at  which 
Paul  Morphy  of  New  Orleans  won  the  champion- 
ship. He  was  such  a  phenomenal  player  that 
next  year  he  waa  sent  to  Europe,  and  there  he 
carried  off  all  the  honors.  From  that  time 
chess  has  had  a  settied  place  amcmg  our  pas- 
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times,  and  Americaiu,  in  all  tlie  phases  of  the 
game,  in  international  contests  have  held  a  high 
place. 

The  original  Hindu  game  was  played  on  a 
board  of  64  squares,  as  now,  but  by  four  persons, 
two  being  allied  against  two,  as  in  wbiat.  Hence 
the  name  chaturanga,  from  chatur,  'four,'  and 
anga,  'a  member,'  or  'component  part.'  The  name 
tikatranj,  used  by  the  Persians  and  Aral>8,  is 
a  corruption  of  the  Suskrit.  The  English, 
French,  and  other  European  names  are  derived 
from  the  Persian  term  shah,  'king.*  Check,  the 
warning  when  the  king  is  in  dUtnger,  is  but 
another  form  of  ahah;  in  fact,  "king"  is  some- 
times used  for  "check,"  and  in  German  aohach 
is  both  the  name  of  the  game  and  the  term  of 
warning.  The  term  rook  is  from  the  Sanskrit 
rokoy  ^rsian  ntkh,  meaning  a  'sh^*  or  'chariot'; 
pawn  is  said  to  be  from  peon,  an  'attoidant*  or 
'foot  soldier.' 

Hie  chessboard  is  marked  out  into  64  square 
diTbions,  which  are  colored  alternately  black 
and  white,  in  order  the  more  clearly  to  deter- 
mine and  denote  the  respective  movements  of  the 
several  pieces.  In  placing  the  32  pieces  with 
which  the  game  is  played  upon  the  board,  each 
player  must  always  have  a  tphite  corner  B(|uare 
at  his  right  hand.  There  are  two  sets  of  pieoes, 
of  <9po8ite  colors,  of  16  men  eadi,  and  of  vari- 
ous powers  according  to  their  rank.  These  seta 
(tf  mea  are  arrayed  opposite  to  each  other  and 
attack,  defend,  and  capture,  like  hostile  armies. 
The  accompanying  diagram  will  best  explain  the 
name,  form,  and  place  of  each  man  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  game. 


BUCK. 


WHITE. 

The  superior  officers  occupying  the  first  row 
on  each  side  are  called  pieces;  the  inferior  men, 
all  alike,  standing  on  the  row  immediately  in 
fnat  of  the  pieces,  are  called  paions.  Their 
mora  and  powers,  aloi^  with  the  peculiar  terms 
used  in  diesa,  may  he  briefly  described  as  follows: 

A  poieii,  at  his  first  move,  may  advance  either 
one  or  two  squares  straight  forward ;  but  after 
having  once  moved,  he  can  advance  only  a  single 
square  at  a  time.  In  capturing  an  adverse  piece, 
however,  a  pawn  moves  one  square  diagonally, 
either  right  tx  left;  but  the  pawn  never  moves 


backward.  On  arriving  at  an  eighth  square,  or 
the  extreme  line  of  the  board,  a  pawn  may  be 
exchanged  for  any  piece  his  owner  chooses  to 
call  for,  except  a  king,  so  that  a  player  may 
have  several  queene  on  the  board  at  once.  If, 
on  moving  two  squares,  a  pawn  pass  by  an  ad- 
verse pawn  which  has  arrived  at  the  fifth  line, 
the  advanced  adverse  pawn  may  take  the  ciher 
in  passing  in  exactly  tne  same  nuuuier  as  if  the 
latter  had  moved  hut  one  square. 

A  bishop  moves  any  number  of  squares  dia|[- 
onally,  but  diagonally  only;  therefore  a  bish(^ 
can  never  change  the  color  of  his  square. 

A  knight  moves  two  squares,  so  as  always  to 
change  color — i.e.,  he  moves  one  square  forward 
or  backward  and  one  diagonally.  On  account  of 
this  crooked  movement  he  can  leap  over  or  be- 
tween any  surrounding  pieces;  and  therefore  a 
knight's  cheek,  unless  he  can  be  taken,  always 
compels  the  king  to  move. 

The  roolc,  or  castle,  moves  any  number  of 
squares  forward,  backward,  or  sidewise,  but  not 
diwonally. 

"nie  queen  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the 
pieces  and  moves  over  any  number  of  squares, 
either  in  straight  lines  or  diagonals,  forward, 
backward,  or  sidewise;  so  that  her  action  is  a 
union  of  that  of  the  rook  and  bishop.  At  start- 
ing the  queen  always  stands  on  a  square  of  her 
own  color. 

The  king  is  tiie  most  important  piece  on  the 
board,  as  toe  game  depends  upon  his  safe^.  Ho 
moves  only  one  square  at  once,  in  any  direction, 
except  when  he  castles — a  term  to  be  explained 
presently.  The  king  cannot  be  taken ;  but  when 
any  other  piece  attacks  him,  he  is  said  to  be  in 
check  and  must  either  move  out  of  check  or 
interpose  some  one  of  his  subjects,  imlesa  the 
checking  piece  can  be  captured.  When  there  is 
no  means  of  rescuing  the  king  frcon  check,  he  is 
said  to  be  checkmated,  and  the  game  is  over. 
Of  course,  the  two  kings  can  never  meet,  as  they 
would  be  in  check  to  each  other.  Double  check 
is  when  a  piece,  by  l>eing  moved,  not  only  gives 
check  itself,  but  also  discovers  a  previously 
masked  attack  from  anotlier. 

Castling  is  a  privilege  allowed  to  the  king 
once  in  a  game.  The  move  is  performed  eitiier 
with  the  king's  rook  or  queen's  rook;  in  the 
former  case  the  king  is  moved  to  the  king's 
knight's  square,  and  the  king's  rook  is  placed  mi 
the  king's  oishop's  square;  in  the  latter  case  the 
king  is  played  to  the  queen's  bishop's  square, 
and  the  queen's  rook  played  to  the  queen's 
square.  But  the  king  cannot  castle  after  hav- 
ing once  moved,  nor  at  a  moment  when  he  is 
actually  in  check,  nor  with  a  rode  that  has 
moved,  nor  when  he  passes  over  a  square  attacked 
or  checked  by  an  adverse  piece,  nor  when  any 
piece  stands  between  him  and  the  rook  with 
which  he  would  castle,  nor  when  in  the  act  of 
castling  either  the  king  or  rook  would  have  to 
capture  an  adverse  piece. 

A  drawn  game  results  from  neither  player 
being  able  to  checkmate  the  other;  thus,  a  king 
left  altme  on  each  side  must  of  course  produce 
a  draw,  as  does  also  a  king  with  a  bishop,  or  a 
knigh^  against  a  king. 

Stalemate,  or  the  not  being  able  to  move  either 
the  king  or  any  other  piece,  also  constitutes  a 
drawn  game. 

Odds  is  a  term  applied  to  the  advantage  wbich 
a  stronger  player  should  give  to  a  weaker ;  thus, 
the  removal  of  a  rock  or  knight  from  the  better 
player's  fcvces  may  be  fair  odds;  or,  if  the 
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players  are  more  nearly  matched,  the  one  may 
give  a  pawn.  When  the  odds  of  a  mwn  are 
given,  it  ia  always  nnderatood  t»  be  the  king's 
bishop's  pawn. 

Oambit  is  a  technical  word  implying  the  sae- 
riflce  of  a  pawn  early  in  tiie  game,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  up  an  attacking  position  with  the 
pieces. 

SimMSing  the  jvorth  of  a  pawn  to  be  repre- 
sented by  unity,  the  following  is  a  tolerable 
average  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of 
the  pieces:  pawn,  1;  bishop,  8;  knight,  3;  rook. 
5;  queen,  9. 

The  rows  of  squares  running  straijB^t  vp  and 
down  the  board  are  called  fiHa,  those  running 
fnxn  side  to  side  are  called  Unea,  and  those  run- 
ning obliquely  across  are  termed  tUagonala. 

Tlie  playing  over  tiie  following  short  gams  will 
serve  tbe  leamfir  aa  a  little  inmatory  praeUce: 

WHm.  BU.CK. 

1.  Pftwn  to  K  4.  1.  Pawn  to  E  4. 

2.  ICiv'b  bishop  to  qiwem'i  2.  Kin^'a  Bishop  to  <pmn  s 

buhop  4th.  biahop'a  4th. 

8.  QuMn  to  kioc't  look's  5th.  S.  Kiu's  kni^t  to 

4.  QiMMi  tokMi  kinc's  Usb-  bishop's  3d. 

op's  Mwn,  (iTing  blwk 

1  Tskiiic'ia  ftlwajn  performed  by  liftinc  the  e^>tured  mu 
from  the  Eoud  &nd  pUoiiic  the  osptor  on  his  aqusre.  The 
p»wn  is  the  only  m*a  whose  mode  of  taking  differs  frtxa  his 
oidinftiy  move. 

The  forgoing  brief  mode  of  giving  a  check- 
mate is  called  the  scftolar's  mate  and  Is  oftai 
practiced  upon  young  and  unwary  players.  Any 
contractions  used,  sueh  as  "K"  for  king,  "B"  for 
bishop,  etc.,  will  readily  be  understood  hy  the 
use  of  tiie  diagrams. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  game  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  chess  tile  following  rules,  precepts,  and 
hints  will  be  found  very  generally  useful:  Play 
forth  your  minor  pieces  early,  and  castle  your 
king  in  good  time.  You  may  sometimes  delay 
casuing  with  advantage,  but  not  often.  Do  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  escablish  an  enduring  attack 
with  half  yonr  ftwces  at  home.  Seek  to  let  yoor 
style  of  play  be  attacking,  and  remember  the 
gaining  or  losing  of  time  in  vour  measures  is 
the  element  of  winning  or  losing  the  game. 
Never  touch  a  piece  without  moving  it,  nor 
suffer  yourself  or  your  opponent  to  infringe  any 
other  of  the  laws  of  the  game. 

You  will  find,  when  first  player,  that  the  open- 
ing, springing  from  your  playing  first  king'a 
pawn  two,  and  then  your  king's  knight  to  tiie 
bishop's  third,  is  one  of  the  best  that  you  can 
adi^t;  but  do  not  adhere  to  any  one  opening 
only.  If  you  wish  to  adopt  a  purely  defensive 
opeidng,  you  may  play  Pawn  to  K  3,  and  follow 
up  with  Pawn  to  Q  4,  and  Pawn  to  Q  B  4.  Next 
to  playing  with  good  players,  nothing  will  con- 
duce to  improvement  more  than  looki^  on  at 
two  expert  playa«  while  they  play.  Wanting 
these  advantages,  it  is  best  to  play  over  open- 
ings and  actual  games  from  books  or  journals. 
To  prevent  blunders  and  oversights,  always  en- 
deavor to  perceive  the  motive  of  your  adver- 
sary's move  before  you  play;  and  look  often 
round  the  board  to  see  that  you  are  not  losing 
sight  of  any  better  move  than  the  one  you  in- 
tended, or  that  you  are  not  suffering  yourself 
to  be  tempted  by  a  iMiit. 

The  most  elaborate  and  complete  code  of 
rules  is  to  be  found  in  Staunton,  Chew  Prawit 
(Limdon,  1860).  In  that  code  every  law  of 
the  game  is  fully  e^lained,  flUing  66  pages  of 
the  htxk.    Fw  the  antiquities  of  the  snbjeet, 


consult  Forbes,  History  of  Chen  ( Lond<m, 
1860).  Modem  practical  works  are;  Moiphy, 
Oamea  at  Ckesa,  ed.  by  Lowenthal  (New  York, 
1860) ;  Staunton,  CHcm:  Theory  and  Praotioe 
(London,  1876) ;  Gossip,  Chen  Player'M  Man- 
ual (Ltmdon,  1876);  Morgan,  Oheea  Digest 
(4  Tohu,  Philadelphia,  1905). 

0HB8S,  or  CHUAT.  A  ctmimon  name  of  the 
Bromus  secaltntM.    See  Bbome  Geass. 

CHEST  ( palatalization  of  AS.  cist,  oest,  from 
Lat.  citta,  Gk.  xlanj,  kitte,  chest,  box),  or 
Thorax.  In  anatomy,  the  part  of  the  body 
between  the  neck  and  abdomen,  constituting 
the  uppermost  of  the  two  divisitms  of  the  trunk. 
It  CMitains  the  heart  and  hings  and  is  bounded 
extoraally  by  the  ribs.  The  chest  is  somewhat 
conical  in  form,  the  broad  or  lower  end  of  tiie 
cone  being  closed  by  the  diaphragm,  a  large 
muscular  partition  which  projects  upward  from 
the  lower  ribs,  being  convex  towards  the  chest 
and  concave  towards  the  abdomen.  In  respira- 
tion the  diaphragm  descends  by  ite  own  mus- 
cular contraction,  while  at  the  sune  time  the 
ribs  are  drawn  upward  and  outward  by  the  ae- 
cessoiy  muscles  of  inspiration.  The  cavity  of 
the  chest  is  thus  enlarged,  the  lungs  are  ex- 
panded, and  air  is  drawn  into  them  through 
the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  and  the  bronchial 
tubes.  The  combination  of  bone,  cartilag^ 
muscle,  and  tendon  entering  into  the  compoei- 
tion  of  the  chest  is  such  as  to  permit  of 
expansile  movement  to  the  extent  required  and 
yet  to  guard  astinst  overexpansion,  which 
would  be  fatal  to  tiie  delicate  stmctnrea  within. 
The  bones  of  the  chest  are  at  tiie  same  time  a 
powerful  protection  against  external  injury. 

The  structures  forming  the  walls  of  the  chest 
are:  1.  The  backbone,  or  spinal  column,  divided 
into  24  true  vertebrs,  12  of  which,  called  the 
"dorsal  vertebrs,"  form  the  thoracic  portion. 
2.  Twelve  ribs  on  either  side,  attached  behind 
to  the  dorsal  vertebra,  and  ending  in  front  in 
the  costal  cartilages.  3.  The  st^um,  or  breast- 
bone, which  occupies  tiie  middle  line  in  fnmt, 
and  to  which  the  costal  cartilages  are  attached 
on  either  side.  4.  The  diaphragm  (q.T.).  See 
also  Skeleton. 

The  contente  of  the  chest  are  the  heart,  the 
great  arteries  and  veins,  the  lungs,  tbe  trachea, 
or  windpipe,  the  bronchi,  or  branches  of  the 
trachea,  leading  to  the  lungs,  the  oBsophagus,  or 
gulled  certain  important  nerve  trunks,  uid  tiie 
thoracic  duct,  or  general  terminus  of  the  lym- 
phatic system  of  vessels,  by  which  the  chyle 
and  lymph  are  discharged  into  the  blood.  The 
importance  of  these  parte  to  life,  and  their 
great  liability  to  deranged  action,  render  tbe 
chest  the  seat  of  a  large  proportion  of  tbe 
diseases  which  af9ict  humanity,  and  especially 
of  those  which  end  in  death.  Of  the  three 
organs  which  Bichat  called  the  "tripod  of  lile^* 
— ^viz,,  the  brain,  heart,  and  lungs — ^the  chest 
conteins  two;  hence  ite  condition  in  almost  all 
diseases,  and  especially  in  fatal  diseases,  is  an 
object  of  the  utmost  solicitude  to  the  physician. 

The  diseases  of  the  chest  depend  in  some  cases 
on  alterations  in  its  form,  as  by  rickete  (q.v.) 
and  other  conditions  affecting  the  bones  in  early 
childhood  or  in  youth,  or  by  too  tight  lacing  in 
gbelB.  The  lungs  are  mbject  to  a  great  variety 
of  diseases,  among  which  the  principal  are  con- 
sumption, or  pulmonary  tuberculosis  (q.T.) , 
pneumonia  <q.v.),  pleurisy  (q>T.),  and  bron- 
chitis (q.T.).  The  heart  is  subject  to  peri- 
carditis,   endocarditis,    enbugement  (I^^mbt- 
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trophy),  dilatation,  sod  degeneration  of  its 
muscular  texture.  The  aorta  is  often  affected 
with  degeneratioQ  of  its  walls  and  occasionally 
with  aneurism.  The  great  veins  are  liable  to 
overdi8t«ision  and  to  obstractlon  by  tumors  or 
by  coagulation  of  the  contained  nlood.  The 
thoracic  duct  is  Bometimea  obstructed  by  exter- 
nal pressure,  and  the  oesophagus  has  a'  number 
of  diseases  usually  described  in  connection  with 
the  alimentary  canal.  Most  of  the  diseases  here 
referred  to  are  described  either  in  special  arti- 
cles or  under  Heabt,  Diseases  or.  See  also 
Auscultation  ;  Pebcussion. 

CHEST,  Natal.  The  name  "chest"  has  been 
given  to  certain  funds  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  seamen  belonging  to  the  En^ieh  navy.  A 
fondf  called  the  Chest  ai  Chatham,  was  eng- 
gested  so  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Drake  and 
Hawkins  for  the  relief  of  superannuated  and 
wounded  seamen.  In  loOO  all  seafaring  men  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  service  consented  to  a  stop- 
page out  of  their  pay  of  two  shillings  to  six 
shillings  per  month  to  support  this  fund.  The 
mon^  was  not  in  those  days,  as  it  would  be 
now,  put  out  to  interest;  it  was  kspt  in  a 
chest,  and  hence  the  name  given  to  the  fund  it- 
self. During  the  eighteenth  century  the  system 
became  oi|;anized  in  a  better  manner;  but  still 
the  fund  retained  the  name  "chest,"  insomuch 
that  when  the  office  was  removed  from  Chatham 
to  Greenwich  in  1803,  it  became  the  Chest  at 
Oreemoich.  The  chest  is  managed  ex  officio, 
and  the  accounts  are  annually  laid  before  Par- 
liament. Handsome  i^fta  are  occasionally  made 
to  the  ftmd  by  {ndividnats.  Disabled  sailors  to- 
cetve  a  present  sum  of  money,  if  not  deprived  of 
the  power  of  earning  a  living;  but  if  their  in- 
juries are  more  permanent,  they  receive  a  pen- 
sion from  the  Chest  for  one  year  or  for  several 
years  or  for  life,  paid  half-yearly. 

CHBSTBB  (A8.  oeaater,  from  Lat.  oa»tra, 
camp).  An  ancient  episcopal  city,  municipal 
mod  parliamentary  IxMrough,  and  river  port,  the 
capital  of  Cheshire,  En^and,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dee,  22  miles  frran  its  estuary,  and  16 
miles  southeast  of  Liverpool  (Uap:  £n|^and, 
D  3).  It  stands  on  a  rocl^  sandstone  height, 
the  greater  part  being  inclosed  by  ancient  walls 
7  or  8  feet  thick,  nearly  2  miles  in  circuit, 
pierced  by  four  gates,  and  now  forming  a  prome- 
nade from  which  excellent  views  of  the  city  and 
vicini^  are  obtained.  It  is  the  only  city  in 
£sgland  Uiat  still  has  its  walls  intact  The  two 
mam  streets  cross  at  ri|^t  angles  and  were 
cut  out  of  the  rock  by  the  RfMmans  4  to  10 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  houses.  The  houses 
in  these  streets  are  curiously  arranged;  the 
front  parts  of  their  second  stories,  as  far  back 
as  16  feet,  form  a  continuous  paved  promenade 
or  covered  gallery,  open  in  front,  and  reached 
by  flints  of  steps  from  the  street  below,  with 
private  houses  above,  inferior  shops  and  ware- 
nouses  below,  and  the  diief  shops  of  the  town 
within,  lliese  arcades,  called  the  "Rows,**  to- 
gether with  the  walls  and  the  half-timbered 
construction  of  many  of  the  bouses,  with  orna- 
mental gables  of  the  sixteenth  century,  render 
Chester  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  city  in 
England.  The  cathedral  is  a  massive  structure 
of  sandstone,  with  a  tower  of  127  feet.  It  was 
formerly  the  church  of  the  Benedictine  Abbc^ 
of  St.  werburgfa,  which  for  650  years  was  oiie 
of  the  richest  in  En^and.  Cbflrles  Kingsley  held 
his  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Chester.  The 
cathedr^  grammar  school  was  founded  by  Henry 
Vol.  v.— 11 


VIII.  St.  John's  Church,  long  in  ruins,  but  par- 
tially restored  since  1868,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  of  early  Saxon  origin.  Among  other  noted 
buildings  are  Casar's  Tower,  a  remnant  of  the 
castle  built  1^  William  tiie  Conqueror,  now  used 
as  barracks,  the  town  hall,  linen  hall,  and  music 
hall.  There  are  also  many  quaint  private  houses, 
such  as  God's  Providence  House,  so  called  from 
the  inscription  on  it;  Bishop  Lloyd's  House,  and 
Stanley  House.  The  Dee  is  crossed  by  three 
bridges — an  old  stone  one  of  seven  arches,  a 
suspension  bridge,  and  Grosvenor  Bridge,  con- 
sisting of  one  superti  stone  arch  of  200  feet  span. 
Chester  sends  one  member  to  Parliamoit.  Many 
modem  imjprovements  have  been  made  in  the 
city,  but  with  due  regard  to  the  quaint  ardii- 
tectural  features.  BlecMo  lighting  has  been  in- 
stalled; a  modem  sewerage  system,  including 
precipitation  worlcs,  has  be^  iMroduced ;  public 
baths,  markets,  a  free  library,  a  museum,  and  a 
hospital  are  maintained  by  the  municipality. 
There  are  two  public  parks,  and  on  the  Koodee, 
outside  the  walls,  there  is  a  large  race  trade 
Chester  has  manufactures  of  lead,  iron  foundries, 
chemical  works,  and  a  shipbuilding  yard.  It 
manufactures  boots  and  shoes  for  export.  Its 
principal  trade,  however,  is  in  cheese,  for  which 
it  is  a  famoiiB  market.  The  improvement  of  the 
Dee  is  bringing  back  to  Chester  some  of  its  for- 
mer position  as  a  port;  there  is  an  increasing 
importation  of  ores  and  timber  and  an  export 
of  manufactured  iron.  CSiester  is  tiie  terminus 
of  several  nulway  lines,  and  the  union  railway 
station  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Great  BribUn. 
About  3H  miles  from  the  city  is  Eaton  Hall,  the 
magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 
Pop.,  1891,  37,106;  1001,  38,309;  1911,  39,028. 

Chester  was  the  Deva  of  tite  Romans,  the  Brit- 
ish Caer  Lleonvawr,  and  the  Saxon  Legancester 
or  Laegeceaster.  It  was  devastated  Ethelfri^ 
King  of  Kortliumbria,  early  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, after  the  massacre  of  1200  monks  of  Ban- 
gor Yscoed,  who  had  assembled  to  pray  for  tha 
success  of  their  compatriots.  In  828  it  was 
taken  by  the  Saxons  and  in  804  hj  the  Danes. 
Etbelred  retook  it  in  904  and  rebuilt  the  walls. 
From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  time  of  Henry 
III  the  earls  of  Chester  had  their  own  courts  and 
parliaments  at  Chester,  with  eight  subfeuda- 
tories  and  the  superiors  of  the  great  religious 
houses,  Chester  bmng  then  a  county  palatine. 
Hennr  III  made  his  eldest  son  Earl  of  Chester, 
a  tiUe  hdd  since  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In 
1128  the  town  received  its  first  charter.  After 
a  long  sie^  (1643-46)  the  purliamentary  forces 
took  the  city. 

Bibliography.  Howson,  "Chester  Cathedral," 
in  CathedraU  of  England  (Philadelphia,  1895); 
Freeman,  "Early  History  of  Chester,'*  in  Arehceo- 
logical  Jownal,  vol.  xliii  (Lond<m,  1886); 
Lach-SCTrma,  "The  Bows  of  Oiestcr,'*  Ficton, 
<«The  WaUs  of  Chester,"  Smitii,  "The  WaUs  of 
Chester,"  in  Archaologicat  Journal,  vol.  xliv 
(ib.,  1888). 

CHESTEB.  A  town  and  port  of  entry  on 
Mahone  Bay,  Lunenburg  Co.,  Nova  Scotia,  Can- 
ada, 34  miles  (direct)  south  by  west  of  Hali- 
£bix,  and  on  the  Halifax  and  Southwestern  Rail- 
road (Map:  Nova  Scotia,  E  4).  The  town  was 
founded  by  Mew  Englanders  in  1700  and  has 
manufacturing  and  fishing  industries.  Pop., 
181(^  1096.  The  village  of  Chester  Basin,  S 
miles  distant,  is  a  popular  summer  resort. 

OHESXEB.  A  cily  and  the  county  seat  of 
Randcdph  Co.,  111.,  on  the  Ifississippl  River,  60 
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miles  by  rail  south  of  St.  Louis,  and  on  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  and  Southern,  the 
Illinois  Southern,  the  Cape  Girardeau  and 
Northern,  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  and  the 
Wabash,  Chester,  and  Western  railroads  (Map: 
nUiurfs,  C  6).  It  has  Ik  publio  library,  and  con- 
tains the  South^n  Illmols  Penitentiary  and 
the  Illinois  Asylum  for  the  Criminal  Insane. 
The  city  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  and 
has  manufactures  of  flour,  furniture,  hose,  shoes, 
knit  goods,  foundry  products,  wagons,  etc. 
Pop.,  1900,  2832;  1910.  27,474. 

CHESTBB.  A  city  in  Delaware  Co.,  Pa., 
13  miles  southwest  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Dela- 
ware Rirer,  and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading, 
and  the  Southern  Pennsylvania  Traction  Co. 
railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  E  8).  It  has 
two  free  libraries,  two  hospitals,  a  high  school 
building,  and  three  parka,  and  the  Deshong 
Memorial  grounds  and  art  buildings;  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  Pennsylvania  Military  College. 
The  Crozier  Theological  Seminary  (Baptist) 
is  at  Upland,  a  part  of  Chester.  Of  hutorio 
interest  are  the  city  hall,  bnilt  in  1724,  and 
the  honae  of  William  Penn.  Chester  has  lam 
manu&ctories  of  silk,  cotton,  and  woolen  goou, 
dyestnffs,  steel  castings,  locomotives,  Doilers 
and  engines,  lumber,  fire  bricks,  paper,  cigars, 
plaster,  bouda,  ice,  etc.;  and  is  noted  for  its 
former  shipbuilding.  Chester  adopted  the  com- 
mission form  of  government  in  1913.  Pop., 
1890,  20,226;  1900,  33,088;  1010,  38,537. 

Chester,  tiie  oldest  ttnra  in  Pennsylvania, 
settled  by  Swedes  in  1644,  vras  called  Upland 
until  1683,  when  Penn  arrived  and  gave  it  its 
present  name.  It  was  laid  out  in  1700,  was  in- 
corporated as  a  borough  in  1701,  and  was  char- 
tered as  a  ci^  in  1866.  The  first  Pennsylvania 
AaaernVfy  convened  here  in  1682.  During  the 
Revolution  it  was  alternately  occupied  by  the 
Kitish  and  the  Americans,  and  aftor  ihe  battle 
of  Brandywine,  in  1777,  Washington  reassembled 
his  tnx^s  here.  Consult  Ashmead,  Historical 
Sketch  of  Chester   (Cheater,  1883). 

CHESTEBk  a  cil7  and  the  county  seat  of 
Chester  Co.,  S.  C,  65  milea  north  by  west  of 
Columbia,  on  the  Southern,  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  the  Carolina  and  Northwestern,  and  the 
Lancaster  and  Chester  railroads  (Map:  South 
Carolina,  C  2).  It  is  in  a  cotton-growing  and 
agricultural  country,  and  has  cotton  mill^  cot- 
ton  gins,  a  cottonseed-oil  mill,  flour  and  lumber 
mills,  iron  works,  an  ice  plant,  overall,  fertilizer, 
and  canning  factories,  and  railway  sht^a.  The 
city  contains  also  a  public  library,  courthouse 
and  hospital,  and  owns  its  water  wotlu.  Pvp.* 
1900,  4075;    1910,  4754. 

CHES^FEB,  CoLBT  MrroHXtL  (1844-  ). 
An  American  naval  officer.  He  was  born  in 
New  hooAim,  Conn.,  graduated  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in  1863,  and  in  1864 
participated  in  the  c^>eTati(mB  against  Mobite. 
Having  held  several  important  commands  and 
risen  in  rank,  he  was  commandant  at  Annap- 
olis in  1801-94  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
South  Atlantic  squadron  in  1897-98 ;  com- 
manded the  Cincinnati,  the  flagship  of  the  North 
Atlantic  squadron,  during  the  Spanish-American 
war;  took  command  of  uic  battleship  Kentucky 
in  1000;  became  superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Observatory  in  1002,  and  was  advanced  to  rear 
admiral  in  1903.  He  was  retired  on  Feb.  28, 
1006. 

OHBSTSB»  Qwom  Bahdolph  (1860-  ). 


6  CHBSTE&FIELD 

An  American  writer,  born  in  Ohio.  He  left 
home  at  an  early  age  and  after  engaging  in 
various  occupations  bc^n  newspapter  work  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Detroit  Newt.  He  was  later 
connected  with  the  Clneinnati  Bnquirer,  of 
which  he  became  Sunder  editor.  He  b^an 
writing  for  newspaper  qmdicates  and  later  tat 
magazines,  especial^  for  the  Saturday  Evem4mff 
Poet,  and  became  known  as  an  author  of  popu- 
lar appeal.  Several  of  his  stories  have  been 
dramatized  and  produced  vrith  success.  His 
writings  include:  Oet-Rick-Quick  Wallingford 
(1908);  A  Caah  Intrigue  i\9(S&) ;  The  Making 
of  Bobby  Bumit  (1909);  The  Art  of  Short- 
Story  Writing  (1910);  The  Jiimgo:  A  Taie  of 
Red  Rosea  (1912) ;  WallingfOTd  in  hia  Prime 
(1913). 

OHBSTEB,  Joseph  Lsicubl  (1821-82).  An 
American  antiquary.  He  was  bom  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  and  until  1852  was  a  merchant's  clerk  in 
Fhiladelpbia.  He  was  afterward  clerk  in  the 
House  of  Rq>resentatives  and  aid-de-camp  to 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  After  1858  he 
resided  in  Lfwdon,  where  he  spent  10  years  in 
the  compilation  of  an  annotated  abstract  of  the 
r^risters  of  Westminster  Abb^  (1870).  This 
woriE  was  publii^ed  by  the  Harleian  Society,  of 
which  in  1869  he  had  been  a  founder.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  r^rarded  as  perhaps 
the  most  learned  genealcvist  in  England  or 
America.  He  also  published:  Oreentoood  Ceme- 
tery and  Other  Poems  (1843);  Eduoatiomal 
Laws  of  Virginia  (1854);  John  Rodgers,  the 
Compiler  of  the  First  Authorised  English  B^la 
(1861) ;  The  Beiester  Books  of  SaynU  Dt?ms 
Backohurch  (1878). 

OHKSTEILFUXD.  A  municipal  borou^ 
and  market  town  in  Derbyshire,  England,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Hipper  and  Rother,  about  12 
miles  south  of  Sheffield  (Bfap:  England,  E  3). 
There  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  earthe»- 
ware,  and  machinery;  the  metals  and  minerals  in 
the  neighborhood  indnde  eoal,  iron,  potters'  and 
brick  Guy,  slate,  and  lead.  Trade  is  fooiUtated 
by  a  canal  connecting  Chesterfield  with  the 
Trent  and  by  the  mainline  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way. Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  its  manu- 
factures and  the  increase  of  its  popQlation,  it 
has  become  a  flourishing  municipality.  The 
electricity,  gas,  and  water  supplies  are  managed 
by  a  special  board;  tramways,  parks,  public 
hatha,  a  cemetery,  markets,  and  slaughterhonsea 
are  maintained  by  the  municipality.  It  also 
operates  its  street  railways.  The  town  has  an 
excellent  system  of  sewerage  and  in  connection 
therewith  maintains  a  sewage  farm.  Its  edu- 
cational institutions  include  an  ancient  gram- 
mar school  and  technical  school,  and  a  public 
library  maintained  by  the  town.  The  town  is 
of  great  antiquity.  Its  first  charter  was  re- 
ceived in  the  reign  of  King  John.  GJeorge  Ste- 

?henson  is  buried  in  Trinity  Church.  P<^ 
901,  27,200;   1911.  30,038.   Consult  Yeatman, 
The  Beeords  of  Chesterfield  (Chesterfield,  1884). 

OMISSTB&irXICliD,  Pbujf  Dobmeb  Stan- 
hope, Eabl  of  (1694-1773).  An  English  states- 
man and  author,  eldest  son  of  the  third  Earl  of 
Chesterfield.  He  was  born  in  Ixmdon,  Sept. 
22,  1694.  He  studied  for  about  a  year  at  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  and  then  left  to  travel  in 
Flanders  (1714).  The  next  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  Whig.  -  On  the  deatii  of  bia 
ftither  (1726)  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  and 
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tocdE  hi8  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Two 
years  later,  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to 
The  Hague;  in  1730  he  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  Garter  and  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household. 
Dismissed  from  office  (1733),  he  became  a  bitter 
opponent  of  Walpole.  Pfu^icularly  brilliant 
was  bis  speech  against  the  Licensing  Act  (1737). 
In  1744  he  joined  the  Pelham  ministry,  and  in 
tile  next  year  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  a  post  for  which  be  was  admirably 
qualified.  In  1746  he  became  Secretary  of  State 
and  was  offered  a  dukedom.  In  1748  he  resigned 
office  and  passed  the  rest  of  bis  life  in  leisure. 
Distinguished  for  wit  and  graceful  manners,  be 
was  for  a  time  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Pc^, 
Swift,  Bolinsbroke,  and  other  eminent  contem- 

fararies.  At  an  inc^portune  time  be  thrust 
imself  forward  as  a  patron  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  was  repudiated  in  a  celebrated  letter  (Feb. 
7,  1735).  (See  Johnson,  Samuex.)  Chester- 
field's literary  fame  rests  upon  his  Letters  (pub- 
lished 1744)  to  his  natural  son,  Philip  Dormer, 
written  for  the  improvement  of  his  manners 
and  inculcating  the  general  standards  of  a  man 
of  the  world  rather  than  those  of  a  moralist. 
Ctmsnlt:  Lettert  of  Chesterfield,  ed.  by  Lord 
Mahon  (London^  184S-S3)  and  by  J.  Bradshaw 
(Londmi*  1892) ;  also  Browniw,  Wit  and  Wit- 
dom  of  Lord  Chesterfield  (Lon^i,  1875) ;  Hill, 
Worldly  Wiedom  of  Lord  OhMterfMd  (New  York, 
1891);  Ernst's  biography,  including  many  let- 
ters not  before  publisned  (London,  1893); 
Collins,  Essays  and  Studiea  (London,  1896); 
Birrell,  Lord  Chesterfield  (New  York,  1906), 
and  the  Life  by  Craig  (London,  1907).  In 
1912  th«re  were  publubed  in  London  some 
hitherto  uncollected  letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
ed.  by  R.  M.  Louden  and  appearing  as  "Bome 
Unpublished  Letters  of  Lord  G."  in  Ifineteenth 
Century  and  After. 

CHESTEBFIELD  TXTLET.  An  inlet  of  Hud- 
son Bay,  which  extends  westward  for  a  distance 
of  over  200  miles  from  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  bay  (Mi^:  Canada,  M  4).  It  has  a  vari- 
able width,  which  does  not  exceed  25  miles, 
and  is  in  water  connection,  near  Its  head,  with 
the  string  of  large  lakes  lying  to  the  south- 
west. It  contains  a  number  of  islands,  and 
at  its  western  extremity  it  widens  into  Baker 
Lake. 

CHB8TEB  PLATS,  The.  A  group  of  mys- 
tery plays  on  scriptural  subjects,  24  in  all, 

Slayed  ^^the  guilds  of  Chester  daring  three 
ays  at  Whitsuntide.  A  sixteenth-century  proc- 
lamation concerning  them  ascribes  them,  in  ob- 
■core  phrase,  to  either  Sir  Henry  Francis,  a 
monk,  or  to  Sir  John  Amway,  mayor  of  Chester 
in  1327~28.  The  only  complete  edition  of  them 
was  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  for  the  Shake- 
speare Society,  London  (2  vols.,  London,  1843- 
47). 

CHBSTTEBTON,  Gilbvst  Keith  ( 1874-  ) . 
An  English  author,  bom  in  London  and  edu- 
cated at  St.  Paul's  School.  After  studying  art 
im  a  while,  he  b^an  at  an  early  age  to  write 
lor  varions  periodicals  and  newspapm  in  Lon- 
don, attracting  prompt  attention  by  his  brilliant 
and  vigorous  prose  style  and  by  the  originality 
of  his  opinions  (or  of  bis  way  of  expressing 
his  opinions)  on  every  sort  of  subject.  A  cer- 
tain unexpectedness  gave  pttjiuincy  to  his  writ- 
ing  and  especially  to  his  criticism.  If  not  al- 
ways taken  seriously,  at  least  he  came  to  be 
widely  read,  and  his  books,  which  represent 
poetry,  ficticm,  miieellaneous  essays,  biography. 


and  criticism,  firmly  esteblisbed  him  as  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  the  English  writers  of 
bis  day.  So  nimble  is  he  that  in  some  of  his 
eSBajB  the  reader's  mind,  though  fascinated, 
wearies  in  following  bis  inteUectuEtl  pyrotechnics. 
Mr.  Chesterton  has  published  two  books  of  verse. 
The  Witd  Knight  and  Oreybeards  at  Floy 
(both  in  1900) ;  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
writings,  The  Defendant  { 1901 ) ;  and  two  some- 
what erratic  stories.  The  Napoleon  of  Notting 
BiU   (1904)   and  The  Club  of  Queer  Trades 

(1905)  .  Of  his  biographies,  the  following  de- 
serve especial  mention:  Robert  Brouming 
(1903);   a.  P.  Watts  (1904)1  Charles  Dickens 

(1906)  ;  George  Bernard  Shato  (1908).  Other 
and  eren  more  characteristic  works  by  Ches- 
terton are  HereUes  (1906);  Orthodoay  (1908); 
Tremendous  Trifies  (1000);  The  Ball  and  The 
Cross  (1910) ;  What  is  Wrong  vftth  the  Worldt 
(1910);  Alarms  and  Discursions  (1911);  Man 
Alive  (1912) ;  The  Victorian  Age  in  Literature 
(1913);  jira^(1913);  The  Plying  Inn  (1914) . 
Consult  the  anonymous  O.  K.  Chesterton:  A 
Criticism  (London,  1908). 

GHESTEBTOWIT.  A  town  and  the  county 
seat  of  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  30  miles  (direct)  east  of 
Baltimore,  on  the  Ghester  River,  and  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  (iSxpi  Maryland,  N  4). 
It  has  planing  and  strawboard  mills  and  phos- 
phate and  basket  factories.  Washington  College, 
organized  in  1773,  is  sittiated  here.  Pop.,  1900, 
3008;  1910,  2735. 

CHESTNUT,  cfaea'nikt  (formerly  ohestefi^ut, 
a  contamination  of  AS.  cisten,  OHG.  chestinna, 
kestinna,  Ger.  Kastanie,  cbestnut,  and  OF.  ohas- 
taine.  It.  oastagna,  Lat.  castanea,  chesbiut,  from 
Ok.  Koffrat^a,  kastanea.  Arm.  kask,  chestnut;  con- 
nected with  Gk.  E^rava,  Kasttma,  or  Kaerapala, 
Kastanaia,  a  city  of  Pontus  noted  for  cbest- 
nute).  iCastanea.)  A  genus  of  plante  of  the 
family  Fagacee,  closely  allied  to  the  lieecb 
(Fagus),  but  botanically  distinguished  from  it 
by  long  male  catkins,  set  with  groups  of  flowers, 
a  five  to  eight  celled  ovary  (bur),  and  one  to 
three  eomimased,  rounded  nuts.  Three  species 
are  of  horticultural  and  commerdal  importance 
for  tbeir  nuts  and  wood — the  European  of  Span'- 
ish  cbestnut  (Castanea  vulgaris),  the  Japanese 
{Castmtea  japonica,  or  Castanea  erenata),  and 
the  American  iCastanea  dentata).^  Tlie  Euro- 
pean cbestnut  grows  wild  in  extensive  forests 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  west  of  Asia,  and  north 
of  Africa,  and  is  a  large,  stately  tree.  The  nuto 
are  usually  two  in  each  bur,  very  large,  and  of 
a  dark  mahogany  color.  The  American  chestnut 
is  taller  ana  more  spreading.  In  foreste  it 
reaches  a  height  of  100  feet,  with  a  trunk  3  to 
4  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  native  from  Maine  to 
Michigan  and  southward  to  Louisiana  and  is 
generally  found  on  high,  sandy  land,  gravel 
ridges,  or  mountein  elopes  comparatively  free 
from  limestone.  The  Japanese  chestnut  is  a 
smaller  tree  than  either  the  Ear<^eon  or  Ameri- 
can and  has  a  compact,  ^mmetrical  habit.  Its 
large  nuts,  eariy  and  heavy  bearing  prc^enai- 
ties,  comparative  freedom  from  blignte,  and 
complete  union  on  either  its  own  American- 
grown  or  on  native  American  seedlings  have 
brought  it  into  extended  use  in  the  United 
States  within  recent  years  as  an  orchard  tree 
and  in  grafting  over  native  cbestnut  forests. 
Cbestnute  are  usually  propagated  from  seed, 
and  the  seedlings  are  later  grafted  or  budded 
with  improved  varieties.  Chestnut  timber  ili 
coarse-grained,  light,  and  durable,  and  it  finds 
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eztmsiTe  use  in  furniture  making  and  for  ptwts 
and  fence  timbers. 

In  addition  to  the  three  species  noted  above, 
there  are  a  number  of  dwarf  forms  known  as 
chinquapins.  The  common,  or  tree,  chinquapin 
{Oastanea  pumUa)  and  the  bush  chinquapin 
{Oastanea  noma)  are  natives  of  the  States  south 
and  west  of  Pennsylvania  as  far  as  Texas. 
The  fcHiner  is  a  ahrub  4  to  S  feet  high,  though 
occasionally  reaching  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet; 
the  latter  rarely  exceeds  3  feet.  The  nuts  are 
smaller  than  chestnuts,  but  ripen  earlier,  are 
edible,  and  to  some  extent  marketed.  A  number 
of  other  species  are  native  to  the  East.  Ca«> 
Pinea  argentea  and  Oastonea  tungurrut  of  Java 
are  large  trees  with  edible  nuts.  Oa9ianop»ia 
^u-yaophylla  is  a  California  evergreen,  the  small 
Iruit  or  nuts  of  which  are  eaten.  The  horse- 
chestnut  <q.v.)  la  entirdy  different  from  the 
true  chestnut. 

Chestnut  trees  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  are  suffering  from  a  very  serious 
blight.  First  noticed  in  a  park  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  in  1004,  it  has  spreaa  until  in  10  years 
it  was  known  to  occur  from  New  Aunpshire 
to  VInttnia  and  westward  to  western  New  Yoric 
uid  West  Vii^inia.  In  parts  of  the  country 
practical^  all  the  native  chestnut  trees  have 
been  destroyed.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is 
the  fungus  Endothia  panuitioa,  and  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  same  species  occurs  in  China, 
indicating  that  the  disease  was  introduced  from 
the  Orient.  No  remedy  is  known  for  the 
trouble.  Japanese  chestnuts  seem  less  snbjeet 
to  injury  than  the  American  qteeies. 

Food  Value. — Chestnuts  when  fresh  contain 
84  per  cent  of  edible  portion  and  16  per  cent  of 
refuse  (shell).  The  edible  portion  has  the  fol- 
lowing percentage  composition :  water,  46.0 ; 
protein^  6.2 ;  fat,  6.4 ;  total  carbohydrates, 
42.1  (  and  ash,  1.3.  The 'fuel  value  is  1125 
calories  per  pound.  Unlike  most  nuts,  the  chest- 
nut is  rich  in  carbohydrates  (largely  starch) 
rather  than  fat  or  protein.  In  Eur(^  steamed 
ehestents  are  eaten  with  either  salt  or  nutk. 
^ley  are  also  boiled  and  roasted,  or  are  used 
cmnbined  with  other  food  materials,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  confectionery.  In  the  form 
of  a  cake,  called  in  Italy  necei,  they  are  a  com- 
mon food.  In  the  United  States  they  are  eaten 
raw  or  roasted,  and  are  also  used  for  making 
desert,  for  stuffing  poultry,  and  in  other  ways. 
The  candied  chestnuts,  or  mamma  glaoSt,  are 
also  well  known,  Aeeording  to  reeoit  investi- 
Satiim,  codced  ehesbmts  are  quite  thoroughly 
digested.  Chestnuts  are  dried,  and  are  scxne- 
times  ground  to  a  flour  used  for  making  a 
bread  or  cake.   

CHESUN'COOK  T.ainw  (N.  Amer.  Indian, 
great  discharge  place).  A  group  of  lakes  in 
Piscataquis  Co.,  Me.,  the  chief  being  Chesun- 
cook  Lake,  18  miles  long  and  from  1  to  2  miles 
wide,  and  Rip<»aius  Lue^  2  miles  long  and  1 
mile  wide,  which  are  but  expansions  of  the 
Penobscot  River  (Map:  Maine,  C  3),  Lake 
ChesuQOOok  has  the  following  feeding  lakes  or 
ponds :  Longel^  Pond,  Umbazooksus  Lake,  Cuxa- 
bezis,  Duck  and  lifoose  ponds.  Mud  Pond,  Ragged 
Idke,  and  Caribou  Lake,  7  miles  long  and  1% 
miles  wide.  Lake  Bipogenus  has  as  a  feeder 
Harrington  Lake,  3  miles  Icmg  and  1  mile  wide. 
Lobster  Pond,  5  miles  long  and  1%  miles  wide, 
between  Ragged  Lake  and  iTorth  Bay  of  Moose- 
Iwad  Lak^  may  also  be  inelnded  in  the  Chesnn- 
eoot  ^ystou.    Lying  to  the  nortiiwsst  of  this 
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section  and  directly  connected  with  it  by  the 
Canquomgomoc  River,  12  miles  long,  are  Lake 
Cauquomgomoc,  about  7  miles  long  and  nearly 
2  milee  wide,  and  its  feeding  lakes — Lone  Lake, 
Poland  Pond,  Round  Pond,  and  Shallow  Lake. 

CHETOCAOaES,  sheta-m&ah'.  Lake.  See 
Qbawp  Lake. 

CHETTLE,  Heitrt  (r-«.1607).  An  Enriish 
dramatist.  Of  the  13  or  more  plays  of  which 
he  was  the  sole  author,  only  one  has  survived, 
the  lurid  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  or  a  Revenge  for 
a  Father  (performed  1602,  printed  1631;  ed. 
by  H.  B.  Leonard,  1861).  Of  36  plays  on  which 
he  collaborated,  only  four  were  printed.  Very 
attractive  is  The  Pleasant  OomeiUe  of  Patient 
GriuU  (printed,  1003;  ed.  by  J.  P.  CoUler, 
1841).  Chettle*s  name  is  forever  linked  with 
Shakespeare's.  He  edited  Oreen^  Groatenoorth 
of  Wit  (1502),  in  which  Shakespeare  was  at- 
tacked; apologized  in  a  memorable  passage  in 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Kind  Heart's  Dream  (1602 
or  1693;  reprinted  by  C.  H.  Ingleby  in  Shake- 
speare Allusion  Books,  1874) ;  and  apparentiy 
alluded  to  Shakespeare  in  "Silver-tongued  Meli- 
cert,"  in  England's  M owning  Garment  (1603; 
reprinted  witit  Kind  Heart's  Dream^  as  above). 
There  are  two  carefnl  editions  of  Hoffman — 
one  by  H.  B.  L[ennard]  (Londim,  1862) ;  the 
other  by  Richard  Ackermann  (Bamberg,  1804). 
Consult  also  Ward,  History  of  EngUsh  Dramatic 
Literature  (London  and  New  York,  1899),  and 
Cambridge  History  of  EngUah  Literature  (Cam- 
bridge  and  New  York,  1907-13). 

CHBVATiTWR,  sh«v'&-ler'  (Fr.,  varisnt  of 
oavaliert  It.  ooMUere,  from  ML.  coballorius, 
horseman,  from  Lat.  cabaUu*,  hwse).  In  her- 
aldry, «  horsman  armed  at  all  points.  In  the 
more  general  acceptation  it  signifies  a  knij^t 
(q.Y.).   See  Baitnxbet;  Chivalbt. 

OHEVAItZEB,  Tna  Youno.  The  popular 
title  of  the  grandson  of  James  II  of  ETngland, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Young  Pretender  (q.v.). 
See  Stuabt,  Chaxlks  Edwabd. 

CHEVALIEIL  she-vAlvfc',  Aunar  (1861- 
).  An  English  mnsie-hall  singer,  and  com- 
poser of  "coster^  stmgs.  He  made  his  first 
public  appearance  in  1877,  at  the  Prince 
Wales's  Theatre,  during  the  Bancroft  manage- 
ment, in  An  Unequal  Match.  For  some  years 
be  continued  as  a  r^ular  actor  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  with  John  Hare,  and  elsewhere,  tiU  in 
February,  1891,  he  made  a  great  hit  at  the 
Pavilion  Music  Hall,  developing  his  special  gift 
of  mimicking  the  traits  of  the  Lonotm  ooster^ 
monger,  as  in  the  song  My  Old  Dutch.  His 
talents  as  composer  and  singer  have  brought 
him  great  popularity.  In  1806  he  spent  some 
time  in  the  United  States,  repeating  his  favor- 
ite performance.  In  1911  he  played  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre,  London.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  dnunattc  pieces,  notably  Tommy  Dodd,  which 
he  produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  Lradon,  in 
1808,  and  of  a  volnme  of  reminiscences  c^ed 
Before  I  Forget. 

CHBVAUEB,  Michel  (1806-79).  A  French 
economist.  He  was  bom  in  Limoges,  Jan.  13, 
1806,  and  was  at  the  age  of  18  admitted  as  a 
pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  SchooL  Thence  he' 
went  to  the  School  of  Mines,  and  some  days  be- 
fore the  revolution  of  July  he  was  appointed 
engineer  to  the  IMpartement  du  Nord.  In  early 
life  he  aoe^ited  the  doctrines  of  Saint-Simon 
and  collaborated  with  the  latter  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Organitateur  and  the  Olooe.  In 
1834  he  was  eonunissioaed  hj  ti»  goremment 
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to  visit  North  America  and  to  prepare  a  report 
on  the  canalB,  roade,  and  railwajrg  of  that 
continent.  He  traveled  for  two  years  in  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  and  published 
the  results  of  his  experiences  in  a  series  of  let- 
ters in  the  Journal  dea  Dibats.  In  1840  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  economics  in  the 
College  de  France,  and  in  1845  he  was  elected 
a  deputy,  but  served  only  till  next  year,  his 
cl)anq;iionship  of  free  trade  preventing  his  re- 
election. He  lost  his  professorship  during  the 
prorlsional  govemmeot,  but  later  won  the  favor 
of  Louis  Napoleon  and  was  reinstated.  In  1660 
he  became  senator.  He  died  in  Montpellier  in 
1870.  The  most  important  work  with  which 
Chevalier's  name  is  associated  was  the  com- 
mercial trealy  of  1860  between  France  and 
Ei^land,  nMotiated  Chevalier  and  Riehard 
Gobden.  This  treaty  inaugurated  a  new  era 
in  the  commercial  policy  of  western  Europe. 
Of  his  works,  that  most  frequently  quoted 
is  his  Probable  Fall  in  the  Price  of  Gold 
(1854).  Other  works  are:  Letters  from  North 
America  (1836);  Material  Interests  in  France : 
Public  Works,  Roads,  Canals,  Railtoays  (1838) ; 
Letters  on  the  Organization  of  Labor  and  this 
Question  of  the  Liaorers  (1848). 

CHEVAUES  AU  OTGNB,  A  a^nf  (Ft., 
knight  of  the  swan).  A  character  also  known 
as  flelias,  occurring  in  the  Icelandic  sagas,  the 
k^fda  of  (3ermany  and  Flanders,  and  the  early 
French  romances.  In  the  latter  he  is  made 
grandfather  to  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  His  name 
u  more  especially  familiar  as  the  title  of  a  set 
of  chansons  composed  shortly  after  the  Crusades, 
among  the  in^vidual  titles  oi  which  are  An- 
tfocke.   Lea   CMiifs,   and   Lea   Enfancaa  de 

Oodefroy.   

CHEVAIiIEB  DE  SAUTT  OEOBOE^  de 
aft!<r  zhOrzh  (Fr.,  knight  of  St.  George).  A  title 
assumed  by  the  "Old  Pretender,"  James  Stuart. 

CBrEVAIJEK  D'nrDirSTBIE,  dftN'dvi'strft' 
(Fr.,  knight  of  industry).  A  man  who  lives  by 
expedients  and  trickery.  The  term  is  derived 
from  Alexandre  Duval's  five-act  eomedy  in  verse 
of  that  name,  which  was  presented  at  the 
Th^tre  Francis  on  April  3,  1809.  The  hero, 
Saint-Remi,  is  a  chevalier  d'industrie,  who  palms 
himself  off  as  a  gentleman  of  quality.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  home  of  a  rich  merchant, 
where,  after  a  number  of  diverting  escapades^ 
Saint-Remi's  roguery  is  finally  exposed.  It  is 
one  of  the  weakest  of  Duval's  plays. 

CHEVAIIEB  SANS  I^B  ET  SANS 
HEPBOCHB,  B&N  per  ft  s&n  re-prAsh'.  See  Bat- 

AMD,  PXBBBE  DU  TeKRAII,. 

GHEVAUX-DE-FBISE,  she-v6'de-fr6z'  (Fr., 
horses  of  Friesland).  An  array  of  sharp  or 
n^ei  points  placed  in  a  position  towuds  the 
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enemy  and  designed  to  stay  his  advance.  The^ 
are  usually  made  of  wood  or  iron  and  are,  as 
m  rule,  a  sulMtitute  for  regular  abatis.  See 

ABATXB;  FOBTIFICAnOK. 


CHEVECHB,  she-vesh',  or  CIVETTA,  ch6- 

v$t't&.  The  common  names  in  France  and  Italy, 
respectively,  of  the  "little  owl"  (Carine  mctua) 
— the  bird  of  Pallas  Athene  and  hence  the  em- 
blem of  Athens  and  associated  with  Minerva  and 
the  idea  of  Wisdom.  See  Owl,  and  Plate  of 
Owls. 

CUE  V  Emirs',  she-var'n^,  Phiuppe  Hubalt, 
Count  db  (1628-99).  A  French  statesman  and 
author.  He  was  bom  at  Chevemy,  in  Brittany, 
and  was  appointed  CHiancellor  to  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  in  1562,  through  the  influence  of  Catha- 
rine de*  Medici.  Under  her  son,  Henry  III,  he 
became  Guard  of  the  Seals  (1678)  and  Chancel- 
lor of  France  (1581),  but  fell  into  disgrace  by 
supporting  the  League  and  was  deprived  of  his 
post  in  1588.  In  1690  he  was  restored  to  favor 
Henry  IV,  whom  he  served  until  his  death. 
Count  de  Chevemy  was  the  author  of  Mimoirea 
d^eatat  (1636). 

CHEVEBT,  she-v&r',  Francis  de  (1695- 
1769).  A  French  generah  He  was  born  at 
Verdun  and  took  psxt  in  nearly  all  of  the  im- 
portant campaigns  fought  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  Marshal  oiixe  placed  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  grenadiers  at  the  battle  of  Prague 
and  Chevert  and  bis  sogeant,  Pascal,  were  tin 
first  to  mount  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1742,  he  heroically  defended  the  same  city 
with  a  handful  of  men.  His  skillful  mantsuvre 
decided  the  battle  of  Hastenbeck.  He  became 
lieutenant  general  in  1748. 

CHEVES,  ch€vz,  Lakqdon  (1776-1867).  An 
American  lawyer  and  statesman,  sometimes 
called  "the  Hercules  of  the  United  States  Bank." 
He  was  bom  In  Abbeville  Co.,  8.  0.;  was  self- 
educated;  was  admitted  to  the  Charleston  bar 
in  1707  and  rapidly  rose  to  eminence  as  a  law- 
yer. In  1808  he  became  Attorney-General  of 
his  State,  and,  after  serving  three  terms  in  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature,  was  elected  to  Con- 

Sess  by  the  Young  Republican  party  in  1811. 
Congress  he  was  closely  associated  with  Wil- 
liam Lowndea,  Henry  Clay,  and  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, and  formed  with  them  the  celebrated 
"War  Mess."  He  served  as  Speaker  in  1814, 
and  by  Ms  casting  vote  defeated  the  Dallas  Bill 
for  rechartering  the  United  States  Bank.  In 
1815  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  South 
Carolina,  and  from  1816  to  1819  was  one  of 
the  associate  justices  of  the  State.  In  January, 
1819,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
United  States  Bank  and  in  the  following  March 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Jones  as  president  of  that 
institution.  The  bank  was  then  in  a  deplorable 
condition,  and  insolvency  seemed  almost  in- 
evitable ;  but  Cheves  set  about  restoring  its 
credit,  and,  by  continuing  a  previous  policy  of 
curtailing  the  note  issues,  by  enforcing  a  rigid 
collection  of  all  balances  due  from  local  banks, 
and  by  securing  a  loan  of  $2,000,000  in  Europe, 
he  fully  accomplished  his  purpose  within  three 
years.  In  December,  1822,  he  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Nicholas  Biddle  (c|.v.).  Suhse- 
fluently,  until  his  death,  he  lived  m  retirement, 
first  in  Philadelphia,  then  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  finally  in  Charleston,  S.  C;  but  in  \S'iO 
he  went  as  a  delegate  to  the  celebrated  Nashville 
C3onference,  where  he  expressed  himself  in  favor 
of  a  Southern  Confederacy,  but  strongly  depre- 
cated any  independent  action  by  separate  South- 
ern States.  A  brief  account  of  his  services  to 
the  United  States  Bank  is  siv^  in  the  Annuai 
Report  of  the  American  Htatorical  Association 
for  1896  (Washington,  1807). 
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CHaVIIJiAKD,  Bbe-ve'y&r',  Cahille  (1850- 
).  A  French  composer  and  conductor.  He 
was  bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  14,  1869,  a  son  of  the 
famous  'celliat  Pierre  Chevillard.  He  studied 
piano  under  O.  Mathiae,  while  in  eranpoaitimi 
Le  was  almost  entirely  self-taught.  For  several 
years  he  acted  as  asBistaiit  conductor  to  his 
father-in-law  Lamoareux,  whom,  on  the  latter's 
death  in  1899,  he  succeeded.  Under  Cherillard 
the  Concerts  Lamoureux  have  maintained  their 
high  standard  of  excellence  and  progressiveness. 
In  1903  he  received  the  Prix  Chartier  for  cham- 
ber music,  and  was  in  1913  president  of  the 
SociM^  Francaise  de  Musique  de  Chambre.  His 
compositions  comprise  a  symphonic  ballad,  a 
symphonie  fantasy,  a  string  quartet,  a  piano 
quintet,  a  piano  trio,  a  sonata  for  vioUn  and 
piani^  and  a  sonata  for  'cello  and  piano. 

CHEVIOT  WOJMf  chev^-tit  or  che'vl-lit.  A 
mountain  range  in  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land and  Roxburgh,  on  tlie  English  and  Scotch 
borders,  extending  36  miles,  from  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Till  and  Tweed  in  the  northeast,  to 
the  sources  of  the  Liddel  in  the  southwest  (Map: 
England,  D  1 ) .  The  highest  wAat  is  Cheviot 
Peak,  26S8  feet  high,  hiUs  an  noted  for 

a  valuable  breed  of  sheep  and  for  their  connec- 
tion with  the  border  warfare  of  earlier  history. 

CEEVBEAir,  she-vry,  H&itBl  (1823-1903). 
A  French  l^slator.  He  was  bom  in  Belleville, 
Beine.  He  was  one  of  the  strongest  supporters 
of  tlie  coup  d'etat  of  1851.  In  1870  he  super- 
seded Baron  Haussmann  as  Prefect  of  the  Beine 
and,  after  the  first  defeat  sustained  by  the 
French  army  in  that  year,  was  appointed  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  In  ^is  capacity  he  ener- 
getically promoted  the  oiganisatim  of  the  Oarde 
Mobile  throughout  the  country,  encouragins  the 
formation  of  bodies  of  /rones- (treurs  (sharp- 
shooters), and  completing  in  Paris  the  equip- 
ment of  60  new  battalions  of  the  Garde  Ka- 
tionale.  After  the  disaster  at  Sedan  and  the 
revolution  of  September  4,  he  fled  to  Brussels 
and  subsequently  rejoined  tfae  Empress  Ei^nie 
in  England.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1886. 

CHEVBEUIf,  she-vrel',  Michel  Euoliine 
(1786-1889).  A  French  chemist,  bora  at  Angers, 
in  the  Department  of  Maine-et-Lolre.  He  studied 
chemistry  in  Paris,  became  assistant  to  Vauque- 
lin,  and  in  1813  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
physical  sciences  at  the  Lyc^  Charlemagne,  In 
1620  he  was  made  examiner  in  the  E!cole  Poly- 
technique  and  in  1824  director  of  the  dyeing 
department  in  the  Gobelin  manufactory.  In 
1830  he  became  professor  of  applied  chemistry 
in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  in  1879 
retired  from  active  service.  In  recognition  of 
his  important  services  to  science  many  honors 
were  conferred  upon  him;  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  a  commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  etc.  In  1886  the  centenaiy  of  his 
birth  was  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm; 
and  in  the  same  year  Harvard  University,  on 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
foundation,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected 
at  Angers  in  1893.  Another  statue  of  Chevreul 
may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  Paris.  Among  his  researches  may  he  men- 
tioned his  successful  investigatitm  of  the  chemi- 
cal nature  of  fats,  which  has  led  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  industrial  results  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. He  vaa  the  first  to  dononstrate  that 


the  various  fats  are  mixtures  of  glycerides,  or 
compounds  of  glycerin  with  oleic,  stearic,  and 
palmitic  acids.  (See  Fats.)  He  reoognized 
that  the  stearic  acid  (or  usually  rather  a  mix- 
ture of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids)  that  may  be 
obtained  from  solid  fats  would  make  an  excel- 
lent material  for  candles.  He  was,  however,  un- 
able to  "break  the  grain"  of  the  stearic  acid 
(i.e.,  to  prevent  it  from  solidifying  in  the  form 
of  large  crystals),  and  this  was  at  least  one 
of  the  reasons  of  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to 
found  the  "stearin-candle"  (or,  as  it  should 
be  called,  the  "stearic-acid  candle")  industry. 
Neverth^esB  it  was  on  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Chevreul  that  this  important  indus- 
try was  subsequently  established  in  1861.  He 
wrote:  Reoherchea  ckimique$  sur  lea  corps  gnu 
d'origine  animale  (1823);  CotmMrations  g^fU- 
ralea  aur  Vanalyae  organique  et  aur  aea  appli- 
oationa  (1824);  Lepons  de  cMmie  appliquie  A 
la  teinture  (2  vols.,  1831);  De  la  loi  du  coh- 
traate  aimultani  dea  oouleura  et  de  Vaaaorti- 
ment  dea  objeta  ooloriia  (1839);  ThSorie  dea 
effeta  optiquea  que  priaemtent  lea  ttoffea  de  sois 
( 184A) ;  Z>e9  ooulewr*  et  de  I«iu-  appUeatitm  owf 
turta  iadustWels  (1864);  R4aum4  d'uM  hiatoir« 
de  la  mature  (1878);  etc.  Consult  Malloizel, 
(Euvreaacientiiiqueade  Chevreul  (1887) ;  alsoHof- 
mann,  "Nekrolog  auf  Chevreul,"  in  the  Berichte 
der  deutachen  ohemisohen  Oeaellsohaft,  for  1887. 

CHEVBEUSB,  she-vrSz',  Mabib  de  Ro^ait, 
D1TCHES8B  DB  (1600-79).  One  of  the  foremost 
opponents  at  the  court  of  France  to  Richelieu, 
who  banished  her  to  En^and.  After  the  deatii 
of  Louis  Xni  she  returned  and  participated  in 
tlu  Fronde  (q.v.),  defending  Gond&  She  was  a 
patron  of  La  Rochefoucauld  (q.v.).  She  was  the 
widow  of  the  first  Duke  of  Luynes  when  she 
married  Claude  of  Lorraine,  Due  de  Cbevreuse. 
Consult  the  biography  by  Cousin  (7th  ed.,  Paris, 
1886);  

CHEVBON,  shev'rfln  (Fr.,  ML.  oapro,  rafter, 
from  Lat.  caper,  goat).  Anv  ornament  in  the 
form  of  a  V,  whether  isolated,  arranged  in  rows 
witii  the  points  in  the  same  straight  lin^  or  in 
rows,  side  1^  side.  In  the  latter  case  the  orna- 
ment is  more  generally  called  a  zigzag.  Chevrons 


play  an  important  part  in  Assyrian  ornament; 
and,  in  the  form  of  molded  zigzags,  in  the 
French  Norman  and  Anglo-Ncn-man  architec- 
ture of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  espe- 
cially in  the  decoration  of  arch  moldings.  In 
heraldry  (q.v.),  one  of  the  charges  known  as 
ordinaries. 

CHEVBONS,  shSv'ranz  (Fr.  dhivre,  a  goat). 
Badges  or  insignia  of  rank  consisting  of  stripes 
meeting  at  an  angle  and  wom  on  ^th  sleeves 
of  the  coat  by  noncommissioned  officers.  Sleeve 
inaignia  for  rated  enlisted  men,  not  non- 
commissioned officers,  are  sometimes  called 
(Aevrmia.  In  the  United  States  zrmj  such 
badges  of  rank  are  worn  by  all  noncomrnissimed 
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oAoers  aod  are  of  cloth  corresponding  in  colors 
and  pipings  to  the  patterns  laid  doma  for 
stripes  on  &ou8era.  ( See  UmniBHa,  Militabt.  ) 
The  chevrons  are  worn  with  the  points  up  and 
midway  between  the  elbow  and  top  of  sleeve. 
They  are  worn  on  the  sleeves  of  tne  overcoat 
and  all  coats;  also  <m  the  sleeves  of  the  sweater 
in  the  field  and  on  the  sleeves  of  the  olive-drab 
shirt  when  worn  without  the  cost  or  sweater. 
The  word  chevronB  is  often  improperly  used  to 
designate  the  terviee  «frtpe«  worn  by  all  enlisted 
men  who  have  served  faithfully  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  A  stripe  is  added  for  each  such 
period.  They  are  worn  diagonally  on  both 
sleeves  of  the  dress  coat  below  the  elbow,  and 
are  of  the  color  of  the  facings  of  the  arm  in 
which  the  service  was  rendered.  To  indicate 
semos  th  war  half  dievnma,  or  stoipes  of  wMt^ 
were  formerly  worn  on  the  sleeve.  These  have 
been  replaced  1^  campaign  hadge»  worn  on  the 
left  breast.  Previous  to  1902  chevrons  were  worn 
with  the  points  down,  except  by  the  cadet  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
and  the  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Unit^ 
States  Marine  Corps. 

Chevrons  worn  by  noncommissioned  officers 
of  the  linc^  according  to  llieir  rank,  are  as 
f<^ow8:  regimental  serjrnmt  ina;or,  three  bars 
•nd  an  arc  of  three  bars;  r0:^jin«fi(al  quarter- 
matter  tergeant,  three  bars  and  a  tie  of  three 
bars ;  regimental  commissary  eergeant,  three 
bars  and  a  tie  of  three  bars,  having  a  crescent 
(points  rear) ;  tquadron  or  battalion  tergeant 
major,  three  bars  and  an  arc  of  two  bars;  chief 
muaieian,  three  bars  and  cm  arc  of  two  bars, 
with  a  bugle  in  the  centre;  chief  Irwnpeter, 
three  bars  and  an  are  of  one  bar^  with  a  bof^ 
'  in  the  centre;  principal  mueieian,  three  bus 
and  a  bogle;  drum  major,  three  bars  and  two 
embroidered  cross  batons;  firat  eergeant,  three 
bars  and  a  lozenge;  troop,  battery,  or  company 
quartermaster  sergeants,  three  bars  and  a  tie 
of  one  bar;  sergeant,  three  bars;  color  sergeant, 
three  bars  and  a  star;  corporal,  two  bars;  lance 
oorporel,  one  bar;  etable  sergeant,  field  artiUerj/, 
three  bars  and  a  horse's  head.  Post  permanent 
staffs  engineer,  hospital,  ordnance,  and  signal 
corps  noacbmmisaioned  officers  wear  chevrons 
in  which  the  stripes  are  accompanied  usually 
by  a  cloth  device  designating  the  corps  or  de- 
portment of  the  service  to  which  they  belong. 
(See  MiUTABT  Insignia;  for  conditions  un- 
der which  campaign  badges  are  worn,  see  Uni- 
roBUS,  Militabt.)  The  service  stripes  to  in- 
dicate enlistment  periods,  if  more  than  one, 
are  worn  one  above  the  other,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  earned,  (me-quarter  of  an  inch 
distance  between  them. 

Chevrons  of  varying  number  and  design  are 
worn  for  the  same  reason  and  purpose  in  prac- 
tically every  civilized  army,  the  English  and 
French  ^tema  more  closely  approaching  the 
United  States  than  do  the  other  nations  of 
continental  Europe.  Chevrons  as  badges  of  dis- 
tinction were  first  Introduced  in  the  Prussian 
cavalry  in  1889  and  are  worn  by  expert  swords- 
men. In  France  veterans  and  noncommisBioned 
officers  promoted  for  long  service  are  called  ohe- 
vronnis.  In  England  warrant  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  wear  the  badges  similarly  to  the 
French,  on  the  left  sleeve  of  the  coat,  between 
the  elbow  and  the  shoulder.  Four  chevrons  de- 
note the  rank  of  quartermaster  sergeant,  three 
a  sergeant,  two  a  corporal,  and  one  a  lanee 
corporal  of  infantry,  a  bombardier  of  artillery. 


and  a  second  corporal  of  engineers.  They  ere 
worn  point  downward.  Warrant  officers  (i.e., 
r^imental  serg«uit  major  or  bandmaster)  are 
distinffuished,  the  former  by  a  gold  crown  worn 
over  uie  left  cuff,  and  the  latter  by  a  gold  lyre 
similarly  worn.  Chevrons  for  long  service  are 
worn  by  private  aoldiers  on  the  rig^t  forearm, 
points  upward.  Chevrons  for  long  service  in  tiie 
case  of  enlisted  men  or  for  rank  in  the  case  of 
noncommissioned  officers  below  the  rank  of  full 
sergeant  are  of  cotton  braid,  the  color  of  which 
is  determined  by  the  arm  of  the  service  to  which 
the  wearer  belongs.  Noncommissioned  officers 
of  sergeant's  rank  and  iqiward  wear  gold 
chevrons. 

OBBVBOTAIV,  shCv'rA-tan'  (Fr..  from  OF. 
chevrot,  dim.  of  dtevre,  from  Let.  caper,  goat). 
A  group  (Tragulina)  of  diminntiTe,  homlees, 
deerlike  uumals,  the  aniallest-known  tuwalates, 
which  are  intermediate  in  structure  between 
pigs,  camels,  and  deer,  but  resemble  agoutis  in 
form,  standing  only  about  12  inches  high.  Sev- 
eral species  inhabit  southern  India,  Ceylon,  and 
the  Malayan  r^on,  and  one  inhabits  the  Philip- 
pines. These  belong  to  the  genus  Tragulus,  and 
the  best  known  are  the  kanchil  {TragiUus  kan- 
ekH)  of  the  Malayan  Idands  and  me  Indian 
ehevrotain,  or  mouse  deer  {TraguUte  mem^nM), 
which'  differs  from  the  others  In  being  motted 
with  white.  Usually  Uie  fur  has  some  sMt  and 
beautiful  hue  of  rufous,  tawny,  or  mouse  gray. 
In  West  Africa  is  a  related  species,  the  "oic^e 
cochon,"  or  "water  deer"  (Dorcatherium  aquati- 
oum),  which  is  rich  brown,  with  the  hack  and 
sides  spotted  and  striped.  All  are  shy  little 
creatures,  walking  with  a  queer,  stiff-I^ged,  tip> 
toeing  gait  and  hiding  in  thickets  and  rodcy 
^ngles,  but  capable  of  becfnning  gentle  pets. 
These  constitute  the  family  l^uguTids,  which 
seems  to  be  a  scant  survival  of  a  group  of  forms 
widely  distributed  throughout  all  the  t^perate 
zone  in  Middle  Tertiary  times,  and  traceable 
to  the  same  ancestry  as  the  deer.  See  Plate 
Faixow  Dees,  Musk,  etc.,  with  Deeb. 

0R3EVT  (chSv^)  CHASE  (probably  a  eorrup. 
tion  of  Fr.  ehevauch^e,  raid;  scarcetv  connected 
with  Eng.  chevy,  chivy,  to  drive,  from  Oyp^y 
chiv,  goad).  The  name  of  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  British  ballads.  It  has  been  pre- 
served in  two  forms,  known  severally  as  the 
Scotch  version  and  the  English  version,  of 
which  the  former  is  the  older  and  the  more 
imaginative.  To  the  Scotch  ballad  there  is  a 
reference  in  The  Complaynl  of  Scotland  (1549), 
and  apparently  in  Sidney's  Apologie  for  Poetrie 
(1S95).  The  Enriish  poem,  best  known  in  Eng- 
land, was  praised  by  Addison  for  its  natural- 
ness and  simplicity  (Bpectator,  Nos.  70,  74,  86) 
•nd  continues  to  be  a  favorite  poem.  It  is  im- 
possible to  reconcile  its  incidents  with  history, 
but  the  event  which  is  meant  to  be  commemo- 
rated appears  to  have  been  the  battle  of  Otter- 
bum,  in  August,  13S8 — a  fight  which  Froissart 
declares  to  have  been  the  bravest  and  most 
chivalrous  which  was  fought  in  his  day.  Ae- 
ocvding  to  the  ballad,  Percy,  sumamed  Hotspur, 
vowed  that  he  would  enter  Scotland  and  take 
his  pleasure  for  three  days  in  the  woods  of  his 
rival  and  slay  the  deer  therein  at  will.  Douglas 
sent  back  word  that  he  would  prevent  the  sport. 
Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  the  hay  harvest, 
Percy,  with  staghounds  and  archers,  passed  into 
the  domains  of  his  foe  «id  slew  100  fat  bucks. 
After  the  English  had  hastily  eodced  their  game, 
Douglas,  clad  in  armor  aiM  heading  his  Scot- 
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tish  spearB,  came  on  the  scene.  Haughty  chal- 
lenge and  defiance  passed  between  the  captains, 
and  tile  battle  joined.  In  the  centre  of  the  fray 
tiie  two  leaders  met,  and  during  the  fierce  com- 
bat an  English  arrow  struck  Douglas  to  the 
heart.  "Fight  on,  my  merry  men  all!"  cried  he, 
and  died.  Percy,  with  all  the  chivalrous  feel- 
ing of  his  race,  took  the  dead  man  by  the  hand 
and  vowed  that  be  would  have  given  all  his 
lands  to  save  him,  for  a  braver  knight  never  fell 
by  such  a  chance.  Sir  Hugh  Montgomei^gr,  hav- 
ing seen  the  fall  of  Douglas,  clapped  spurs  to 
his  horse,  dashed  on  Percy,  and  struck  his  spear 
throu^  his  boify  a  long  cloth  yard  and  more. 
When  the  battle  ended,  representa^lveB  of  every 
noble  family  on  either  side  of  the  border  lay 
on  the  bloody  greensward.  Consult  "The  Hunt- 
ing of  the  Cheviot,"  in  Child,  Engli&K  and  iScot- 
t\»\  BalUids,  vol.  iii  (Boston,  1878;  last  ed., 
with  memoir  by  Kittredge,  1896);  Gummere, 
The  Populmr  Ballad  (Nev  York,  1907) ;  wid  see 
Ballad. 

CHEW,  BBirJAHlH  (1722-1810).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist,  bom  at  West  River,  Md.  He  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Andrew  Hamilton  (q.T.) 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  and  afterward  in  Londtm; 
returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1754  and  was  eqc- 
eessively  Register  of  Wills,  Attorney-General, 
and  Chief  Justice  of  Pennerflvania.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Loyalists,  or  Tories, 
resigned  the  ehief-justieeship,  and  retired  to 
private  life.  Stubbornly  refusing  to  sign  & 
parole,  be  was  imprisoned  at  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  in  1777.  In  the  same  year  his  el^nt 
mansion  (still  known  as  the  "Chew  House") 
in  Gennantown  was  badly  damaged  by  the 
cannonading  to  which  it  was  subjected  during 
the  battle  of  Germantown,  its  occupation  early 
in  the  engagement  by  the  British,  and  the  un- 
wise  attempt  of  the  Amerieam  to  capture  it, 
probably  turning  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  (See 
Gebuantowit.)  Chew  was  President  of  the 
High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  from  1790 
until  the  Abolition  of  this  court  in  1806. 

CHEW,  No  PoON  (1866-  ).  A  Chinese* 
American  editor,  bom  at  Sun  Ning,  China.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Occident  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  in  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Sem- 
inary. His  Chinese  parents  intended  him  for 
the  Taoist  priesthood,  but  he  became  converted 
to  Christianity  and  entered  the  Christian  minis- 
try. He  resigned  his  ministerial  work  in  1899 
and  began  the  publication  of  the  first  Chinese 
illustrated  weekly  and  of  Chung  Sat  Yat  Po,  the 
first  Chinese  daily  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.  He  became  adviser  to  the  Chinese  con- 
sulate general  in  1906.  Chew  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  authority  on  matters  of  Chinese 
exclusion  and  of  American-Chinese  relations. 
He  published  Hon-EtBtAwum  (1906)  and  Treat- 
ment of  Exempt  Claaaes  of  Chinete  in  America 
(1908). 

CHEWnra  OtriL  a  preparation  of  some 
form  of  gum  resin,  to  which  a  flavoring  matter 
is  often  added.  The  gum  resin  of  block  sprace 
{Abies  nigra),  in  its  original  state,  was  prob- 
ably first  used  for  this  purpose;  but  the  de- 
mand is  now  supplied  by  various  manufactured 
preparations,  and  spruce  gum  occurs  less  fre- 
quently than  formerly.  He  gum  resins  of  sweet 
gum  {Liquid-amhar  ttyraeiflua) ,  tamAnsk  {Lo- 
ries americana),  and  certain  other  forest  trees 
are  also  used.  The  substance  most  extensively 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  diewing  gum 


is  chicle  gum  (13,758,592  pounds,  valued  at 
$5,282,722,  having  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1913),  an  elastic  gum  from  the  nase- 
berry  {Achraa  sapota),  a  tree  found  in  Central 
and  tropical  South  America,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  India-rubber  tree.  Balsam  of  tolu,  also 
found  in  South  America,  is  a  constituent  of 
certain  kinds  of  gum,  while  paraffin  has  also 
been  employed,  'nie  gum  of  the  white  sap  of 
the  South  and  Central  American  trees  is  usually 
first  allowed  to  oxidize  and  then  melted  in  a 
crude  oven  and  the  resulting  product  flavored 
with  brown  sugar  and  colored  with  appropriate 
stains  and  flavoring  matters.  This  may  be  done 
before  export,  but  in  the  United  States  the 
product  is  carefully  worked  up  in  large  fac- 
tories. The  practice  of  chewing  gum  is  prob- 
ably harmless,  and  in  mild  cases  of  indigestion 
it  may  even  be  somewhat  beneficial,  by  mechani- 
calljr  stimulating  the  flow  of  saliva.  Pepsin  and 
similar  substances  are  often  mixed  in  with  the 
gum;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Uie  success  of 
any  particular  bnaxi  depends  more  upon  its 
Bweetaess  and  flavor  than  upon  any  beneficial 
properties. 

GHEWINX,  ch£-wlnk'  (imitation  of  its  cry), 
or  TowHEE.  A  large  terrestrial  finch  of  the 
genus  Pipilo,  represented  by  several  species  in 
North  America,  of  which  the  common  Eastern 
species,  the  red-eyed  towhee  {Pipilo  erytkroph- 
thalmus),  is  best  known.  It  is  about  8  inches 
in  length,  of  which  the  taU  is  nearly  half.  The 
male  is  black,  with  a  white  belly  and  chestaut 
sides  and  with  prominent  white  markings  on  the 
tail.  The  f^ale  is  grayish  brown  where  the 
male  is  black.  It  is  a  migratory  bird,  wintering 
in  the  Southern  States  and  breeding  from 
Georgia  northward.  The  nest  is  built  on  or  near  • 
the  groimd,  of  bark  and  leaves,  lined  with  grass, 
and  usually  most  cleverly  hidden  by  an  appar- 
ency accidental  roof  of  twigs,  leaves,  etc.  Eggs, 
four  or  five,  white,  spotted  with  rufous.  'Hie 
cliewink  is  an  active  bird,  spending  its  time 
mostly  on  the  ground  in  woods  and  Uiickets, 
scratching  about  in  the  leaves  in  search  of  its 
insect  prey,  and  now  and  then  flying  to  some  low 
branch  or  convenient  fence  rail  to  utter  his 
melodious  "chewink,"  or,  in  the  spring,  to  pour 
forth  a  short  but  most  musical  song.  The  vari- 
ous names  "chewink,  towhee,  joree,"  etc.,  are  in 
imitation  of  its  sharp  call  note,  while  "ground 
robin"  refers  to  its  colors,  suggesting  those  of 
the  American  robin.  See  Plate  of  Spabbows, 
and  Plate  of  Eaos  of  Song  Bibds. 

CHEYENKE,  shl-«n',  local  pron.,  shi-ftn'. 
The  capital  of  Wyoming  and  the  county  seat  of 
I^ramie  County,  105  miles  by  rail  north  of  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  on  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Burlington 
and  Missouri  River,  and  the  Colorado  and  South- 
era  railroads  (Map:  Wyoming,  G  4).  Among 
the  pnnninent  builungs  are  the  State  Capitol  and 
Governor's  mansion,  the  High  School,  Carnegie 
Library,  Federal  Building,  Elks*  Home,  County 
Hospital,  Catholic  Convent,  Opera  House,  and  the 
stone  depot  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  There 
are  three  attractive  parts.  Fort  D.  A.  Russell, 
a  well-equipped  military  post,  is  3  miles  distant 
from  the  city.  The  annual  celebration  of  Fron- 
tier Days  at  Cheyenne  attracts  thousands  of 
visitors.  The  city  is  an  important  stock-raising 
centre,  with  large  stock-feeding  yards  and  an  in- 
dependent packing  establishment,  and  has  rail- 
way shops  of  the  Union  Pacific,  pressed-brick 
works,  and  an  ice  plant.  Iron  is  mined  in  the 
vicinity.    The  place  was  first  settled  in  1867, 
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when  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  reached  that 
point,  and  in  1869  was  choflen  as  the  territorial 
capital  of  Wyoming.  In  the  same  year  a  large 
portion  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Chey- 
enne has  adopted  the  commission  form  of  govem- 
meots  Its  water  works  are  owned  by  the  munici- 
pality.   Pop^  1900,  14,087;  1905,  13,660;  1910, 

CSETESm,  she-en'.  A  brave  and  warlike 
Plains  tribe  of  Algonquin  stock.  They  lived 
at  one  time  on  the  Cheyenne  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  according 
to  tradition  were  friends  of  the  Ojibway  and  the 
Dakota  while  these  two  powerful  tribes  were  at 
war  with  each  other.  At  last  the  Ojibway  be- 
came suspicions,  set  upon  the  Cheyenne,  and 
drove  them  down  into  the  Dakota  country.  Af- 
ter this  they  roamed  about  the  headwaters  of 
the  Platte,  finaify  dividing  into  two  bands,  one 
of  which  became  affiliated  wiUi  the  Kiowa  of 
tbe  South  and  the  other  with  the  Dakota  of 
the  North.  These  groups  are,  respectively,  the 
Southern  and  Northern  Cheyenne.  They  num- 
ber 3055  and  are  confined  to  reservations  in 
Montana  and  Oklahcona.  In  culture  they  are 
*  typical  Plains  Indians,  living  in  tepee,  observ- 
ing the  Sun  Dance,  and  maintaining  a  complex 
social  organization.  Their  cerononies  have  been 
described  by  Dorsey,  Field  Columbian  Museum 
Publications   (Chicago,  1S05). 

CHEYNE,  chft'ne,  Oeoboe  (1671-1743).  An 
En^sh  physician.  He  was  bom  in  Methlick, 
Aberdeenshire,  studied  in  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1702  went  to  London,  where  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  became  enor- 
noody  corpulent  and,  havmg  aecured  relief  by 
a  nmk  and  vegetable  diet,  reoonmended  thto 
treatment  in  all  his  subsequent  treatises.  His 
works,  oninently  argumentative  in  tone,  were 
widely  popular  and  were  translated  into  foreign 
langua^.  They  include:  Essay  on  Health  and 
Long  Life  (1724;  7th  ed..  1726);  The  English 
Maladjf  (1733;  6th  ed.,  1739);  and  Essay  on 
Regimen  (1740).  His  correspondence  with 
Richardacm,  the  novelist,  appeared  in  1817,  as 
Original  Letters,  edited  hy  Rebecca  Warner, 

CHEKUJi,  Thomas  Eellt  (1841-  ).  An 
English  biblical  critic  He  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, Sept.  18,  1841;  took  the  d^^ree  of  B.A. 
at  Oxford,  1862;  was  fellow  of  Balliol  College 
there,  1868-82;  became  Oriel  professor  of  the 
interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  1885;  and 
canon  of  Rochester,  1885.  He  was  rector  of 
Tendring,  Essex,  1880-85 ;  a  member  of  the  Old 
Testament  Revision  C<Hnpany,  and  Hampton 
lecturer,  1889.  His  publications  include:  Com- 
metaariet  on  Isaiah  (1880-81;  3d  ed.,  1884), 
Jeremiah  (1883-84),  Hoses  (1884),  Micah 
( 1882) ;  a  new  translation  of  the  Psalms 
(1884);  and  critical  works,  such  as  Job  and 
Solomon  (1887) ;  Jeremiah:  His  Life  and  Times 
(1888);  The  Hallowing  of  CHtioism  (1888); 
The  Origin  and  Religious  Contents  of  the  Psalter 
(Bampton  lectures,  1891);  Aids  to  the  Devout 
Btudy  of  Criticiam  (1892);  Founders  of  Old 
Testament  Criticism  (1894);  Introduction  to 
the  Book  of  Isaiah  (1895);  The  Christian  Use 
of  the  Psalms  (1899);  Jewish  Religious  lAfe 
after  the  Exile  (1898) ;  Critica  Biblioa  (1904) ; 
Bible  Problems  and  the  New  Material  for  their 
Solution  (1904);  Traditions  and  Beliefs  of 
Ancient  Israel  (1007) ;  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Judah  (1908) ;  The  Two  Religions 
of  Israel  (1910);  Mines  of  Israel  Ra-explored 
{ 1012) ;    and  Tha  Veil  of  Hebrew  History 


(1913).    With  J.  S.  Black  he  edited  the  £m- 
cyclopadia  Biblioa  (1899  et  seq.). 
CHETNE4T0KE8    BBSPIBATION.  A 

type  of  breathing  occurring  in  severe  cases  of 
disease  of  the  brain,  heart,  kidneys,  or  severe 
general  infections,  and  ysually  presaging  death. 
The  respirations  occur  in  a  regular  cycle  or 
rhythm;  they  gradually  become  accelerated  and 
deeper  up  to  a  certain  point,  when  thw  grow 
progressively  shallower  until  breathing  has  ap* 
parently  ceased;  then,  after  a  long  pause,  an- 
other cycle  begins. 

CUE  V  NET,  cha'nl,  Gdwabd  Pottb  (1861- 
).  An  Ajnerican  historical  and  economic 
writer,  bom  at  Wallingford,  Pa.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1883,  and  where  he  later  became  professor  of  his- 
tory, conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  him  in 
1011.  He  spent  the  years  1884.  1894,  and  1904- 
05  in  foreign  travel,  visiting  German  universities 
and  studying  at  the  British  Museum.  His  writ- 
ings, of  widely  recognized  value  as  college  text- 
books, include:  Social  Changes  in  England  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century  (1896) ;  Social  and  Industrial 
History  of  England  (1901);  Short  History  of 
EngloTid  (1904) ;  European  Background  of 
American  History  (1904) ;  Readings  in  English 
History  (1908);  A  History  of  England,  from 
the  Defeat  of  the  Armada  to  the  Death  of  EUga- 
heth  (2  vols.;  v<A.  i,  1914).  He  contributed  to 
the  first  edition  of  the  New  Iittkbnational 
Enctclopjbdia. 

CHfiZT,  8h&'z«',  Ainoim  L^naw  dk  ( 1773- 
1832).  A  French  Orientalist,  bom  at  Neuilly. 
He  was  the  son  of  Antoine  de  Ch^zy  ( 1718-98), 
a  well-known  engineer.  After  studying  engi- 
neering, in  1709  he  entered  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  as  librarian  in  the  department  of 
manuscripts,  and  published  Les  amour*  de 
Medjnoun  et  Leila  (1806),  a  translation  from 
the  Persian  of  Jami.  He  devoted  himself  to 
Sanskrit  alsc^  and  a  chair  of  that  language  was 
created  for  him  at  the  Colle^  de  France  (1814). 
Among  his  works  are  an  analysis  of  the 
Meghaduta  of  Kalidasa  (1817);  La  mort  de 
Tadjnadatta  (1826);  La  reconnaissance  de  8a- 
countala  (1830,  trans,  and  text) ;  and  L'antholo- 
gie  Srotique  d'Amarou  (1831). 

CHEATI80ABE,  chQt'es-^r'.  A  divisiMi 
of  tiie  Central  Provinces,  British  India  (q.v.), 
comprising  formerly  the  districts  of  Raipur, 
Bilaspur,  and  Sambalpur,  and  several  small 
fendatory  states.  In  1906  Sambalpur  was  given 
to  Bengal,  and  the  district  of  Drug  constituted 
out  of  parts  of  Raipur  and  Bilaspur.  These 
three  districts  now  form  the  division.  The  name 
"Chhatisgarh"  means  the  'Thirty-six  forts.' 
Area,  21,240  square  miles.  Fop.,  1901,  2,6^ 
983;  1911,  3,246,767. 

CHUINDWABA.    See  Chindwaba. 

CHIABBEBA,  ky&-brS'r&,  Oabbiello  (1552- 
1638).  An  Italian  poet,  sometimes  called  the 
Italian  Pindar.  He  was  born  at  Savona,  June  8, 
1552.  A  posthumous  child,  he  was  educated 
under  his  uncle's  care  in  Rome,  where  he  after- 
ward lived  manv  years;  but  having  taken  ven- 
geance for  an  injury  done  him  by  an  Italian 
nobleman,  he  retired  to  hia  birthplace,  where  he 
married  at  the  age  of  50,  and  where,  supported 
by  the  patronage  of  the  leading  princes  of  Italy, 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  independence  and 
the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  literary  pursuits. 
Among  Chiabrera's  canoMette  are  several  gems 
that  uve  entered  the  Golden  Treasury  of  Ital- 
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ian  poetry  to  stay.  Hib  work  id  general  has  a 
great  historical  importaBce.  His  rigid  adherence 
to  imitation  of  the  classics  left  little  room  for 
originality  of  thought;  but  the  sculptural  effect 
of  his  metrical  studies  widened  the  outlook  of 
his  contemporaries  in  matters  of  form,  where 
his  methods  influenced  moderas  like  Parini  and 
Cardncd.  The  so-called  imitations  of  Pindar 
and  Anaereon  were  really  inspired  by  Ronsard 
and  the  Frendi  PJeiadt,  something  of  whose 
spirit  Chiabrera  caught  and  indicated  to  later 
Italian  poets.  Coneutt:  biblif^aphy  by  Varaldo 
(in  Oiomale  ttorioo  deUa  lett.  itat,  ziii,  xiv) ; 
autobiography  in  works  (Milan,  1807-08,  and 
Florence,  1863) ;  selected  works  (Florence, 
186S)  and  in  Oaford  Booh  of  /tolum  Vn-w 
(Oxford,  1910). 

CHIAJA,  kyfi'vA,  La  (dialectic  form  of  It. 
piazza,  place,  park).  A  fashionable  boulevard 
in  modem  Naples,  extending  along  the  coast 
for  about  a  mile  from  the  Largo  Vittoria.  Upon 
it  is  the  Villa  Nazionale. 

CHIANA,  kyB'n&.  A  river,  the  ancient 
Clanis,  in  central  Italy,  whidi  once  belonged  en- 
tirely to  the  Tiber  syrtem.  In  ancioit  uys  it 
often  flooded  the  valley  of  Cluiinm  (modram 
Chiusi)  and  even  caused  a  dangerous' rise  of  the 
Tiber  at  Rome;  hence  in  16  aj>.,  according  to 
Tacitus  {Annalea,  i.  79),  it  was  proposed  to 
change  the  channel  so  as  to  divert  its  waters 
into  the  Amo,  but  the  people  of  Florence  ob- 
jected, being  unwilling  to  face  the  added  danger 
of  floods  themselves.  In  the  Middle  Ages  silt 
from  the  mountain  streams  converted  the  level, 
fertile  vall^  from  Areszo  to  Chiusi  into  a  swamp 
(which  Dante  spoke  of  as  an  accursed  sink). 
Now,  as  the  result  of  the  drainage  qrstem  car- 
ried out  at  the  bc^nning  of  the  last  century  by 
Count  Fossombroni  (q.v.),  the  valley  is  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  districts  in  Italy.  A  water- 
shed was  formed  which  sends  the  Chiana  Tos- 
cana,  or  Maestro  Canal,  north  into  the  Amo, 
and  the  Chiana  Romana  south  into  a  branch  of 
the  Tiber  at  Orvieto.  Among  the  lakes  of  the 
Chiana  are  Montepulciano  and  Chiusi. 

f-WTAWPT^  kytln'tA.  A  name  applied  to  the 
mountain  district  of  Siena  in  Tuscany,  central 
Italy,  about  30  miles  southeast  of  .Florence, 
which  produces  the  red  wine  known  by  the  name 
of  the  district. 

CHIAPA.  cfa£-fi'p&.  Bishop  of.  A  title  often 
applied  to  Bartolom^  de  las  Casas,  tiie  famous 
Spanish  Dominican,  who  held  that  office  between 
1544  and  1547,  and  made  every  effort  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  Mexico  and 
elsewhere.    See  Las  Casas. 

CHIAPAS,  ch«-a'p&B  (from  the  Aztec  tribe 
of  Chiapanecs,  Chapaneca,  or  Chapaa,  who  de- 
rived their  name  from  Aztec  ckapa,  red  macaw). 
A  Pacific  state  of  Mexico,  situated  at  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  country,  and  bounded  by  the 
State  of  Tabasco  on  the  north,  Ouatemala  on 
the  east,  the  Pacific  on  the  south,  and  the  states 
of  Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz  on  the  west  (Map: 
Mexico.  NO).  It  covers  an  area  of  27,222 
square  miles.  In  the  southern  part  are  a  num- 
ber of  volcanoes,  ranging  in  altitude  from  about 
1500  to  over  7000  feet,  while  the  centre  consists 
of  a  fertile  plateau,  the  most  cultivated  portion 
of  the  state.  The  climate  is  moderate  and 
healthful.  The  state  produces  com,  coffee, 
eoooa,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  indigo  in  small  quan- 
tities, as  agriculture  is  still  in  a  baekward  con- 
dition; gold,  silver,  copper,  and  petroleum  are 
mined.  Near  Fslenque,  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
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northeast  of  Chiapas,  are  snne  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive  and  magnificent  ruins  in  this  portion 
of  America.  Pop.,  1000,  360,790;  1010,  438,843, 
chiefly  aborigines.  Ci^iital,  Tuxtla  Gutiirres, 
pop.,  1010,  10,217.  Consult:  Stephens,  ItuidenU 
of  Travel  in  Omtral  Amerioa,  Chiapat  and  Tuoa- 
tan  (2  vols..  New  York,  1841;  12th  ed..  New 
York,  1807) ;  The  State  of  Chiapa*  (Mexioo, 
1806). 

CHIABAICONTB  OiriiFI,  l^a'rAmOn'tA 
g!53l'fj.  A  town  in  the  Sicilian  Province  of  Syra- 
cuse, situated  on  a  high  hill,  about  8  miles 
north  of  Ragiisa.  The  chief  occupatt<Hi  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine.  Pop.,  1001,  10,548; 
1911,  13,200.   

CHIABAICONTI,  k^'r&-mOn't«,  MusBO.  A 
division  of  the  Vatican  Museum  (q.v.),  arranged 
in  a  corridor  000  feet  long,  containing  some  300 
marble  sculptures. 

CHZABI,  kyS'rft  (It.,  clear).  A  oity  in  the 
Province  of  Brescia,  north  Italy,  36  miles  east 
of  Milan  (Map:  Italy,  D  2).  It  has  silk 
factories  and  tanneries.  On  Sept.  1,  1701,  the 
Austrians,  under  Prince  Eugene,  here  defeated 
the  French  and  Spanish,  under  ViUeroi.  Pap^ 
1001,  10,810;  1011,  12,489. 

CHTAHTWT,  kvA-re^ne,  OnrSEPFB  ( 1833- 
1908).  Italian  scholar  and  poet.  Beginning 
life  as  an  official  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Education,  Chiarini  was  in  1866  president  of 
the  Liceo  of  Livomo;  in  1882,  of  the  Liceo  Urn- 
berto  I,  Rome,  and  in  1802  general  superin- 
tendent of  secondary  education.  Reman bered 
especiiUfy  as  the  friend  and  inteipreter  of  Gar* 
ducei,  Chiarini  lives  in  his  own  right  as  anthw 
of  nearly  200  critical  studies  on  Italian  litera- 
ture of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  a  translator 
of  Heine,  and  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
poems,  Lacrytna.  Consult  I>*Aneona,  in  Ba»- 
segna  bibliografica  (1908). 

OHXASOSCTTBO  (CHIAllO^SCTrBO),  ky&'- 
r&-sklRCr6  (It.,  light  and  dark,  from  Lat.  cIonuL 
clear  -f  obacurue,  obscure).  Arrangement  «f 
light  uid  shade  in  a  work  of  art — a  most  im- 
portant matter,  for  without  light  and  shade  the 
sense  of  projection,  rotundity,  and  corporeity 
cannot  exist.  But  chiaroscuro  is  more  than  that 
elem^t  which  gives  volume  to  an  object  or 
l^oup  of  objects;  it  is  at  its  best  that  pervad- 
ing sense  of  light  which  merges  into  shadow  still 
carrying  the  qualities  of  light  and  color  with 
it,  so  t^t  the  whole  object  may  be  homogeneous 
in  color.  Painters  often  fail  to  produce  this 
effect,  and  the  color  of  an  object,  after  mergiiw 
into  shadow,  loses  in  some  handjs,  in  the  mad- 
owed  portitm,  the  quality  that  rightly  bel(mgs 
to  it.  The  first  gr«at  master  of  chiaroscuro  in 
Italian  painting  was  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  it 
was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  art  of  his 

Eupils.  It  was  developed  to  the  highest  extent 
y  Correggio,  the  chief  effect  of  whose  paintings 
depends  upon  this  (juality,  which  he  mastered 
with  consummate  skill.  Among  the  Germans  it 
was  practiced  especially  by  Grttnewald.  Chiaro- 
scuro was  the  most  salient  technical  character- 
istic of  Dutch  painting,  and  its  greatest  master 
of  all  times  was  Rembrandt,  into  whose  very 
depths  of  shadow  we  may  look  and  still  feel 
a  sense  of  light  reaching  thither.  Consult  the 
bibliography  of  COLoa. 

CTTTABMA,  kl-&z^  or  CHIASK.  An  2- 
shaped  decussation  of  nerve  trunks.  The  term 
refers  especial^  to  the  optio  oMoam,  where  the 
opiAc  nerves  meet  and  cross  at'  the  base  of  the 
brain.   See  Dbcubbatiok. 
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CSlAaXUB,  Id-Az^fls.    Bee  Stittaj;  Fis- 

UBES  OF. 

CHIASTOLITB»  kt-fts'tft-Ut  (from  Ok.  x^ur- 
t6i,  chiaatM,  diagonal,  frran  x*^S*^'t  chiazem, 
to  yawn,  from  X't  ^h*>  name  of  the  twenty- 
Becond  letter  of  the  Gredc  alphabet  +  Xtfot, 
Uthoa,  stone).  A  dark-colored  variety  of  anda- 
hisit^  oonaiating  of  atout  eryatala  vlueh,  owing 
to  a  regular  arrangement  of  carbonaceous  im- 
purities through  the  interior,  show  in  cross 
section  a  colored  cross,  square,  or  tesselated 
figure.  This  mineral  is  found  in  Andalusia, 
Spain,  in  Tirol,  in  Saxony,  in  Austria,  and  elee- 
wnere  in  Europe,  where  it  is  frequently  sold 
as  a  gem  and,  owing  to  the  croeelike  a{>pear- 
anoe,  is  prized,  especially  amtmg  tiie  lower 
dasses.  In  the  United  States  the  best  chias- 
tolitea  are  found  in  Lancaster  and  Westford, 
Mass.,  and  especially  in  Mariposa  Co.,  CaL 

CHTAVAm,  ky&'vA-rfi.  A  maritime  city  in 
the  Province  of  Genoa,  Italy,  24  miles  east* 
southeast  of  Genoa.  (Map:  Italy,  D  3).  Nu- 
merous old  towers,  one  of  them  of  considerable 
sise,  are  scattered  through  the  town,  which  has 
a  city  hall,  statues  of  Garibaldi  and  Mazeini, 
by  Rivalta,  attractive  puUic  gardens,  good  bath- 
ing, a  technical  and  nautical  school,  and  a 
gymnasium.  It  is  a  market  for  wine,  oil,  cheesy 
and  fish,  and  manufactures  lace,  silk,  and  fumi< 
ture,  particularly  tbe  slender  chairs  called  tedi 
d*  Chiavari.  Chiavari  is  a  starting  point  for 
tbe  ascent  of  Mount  Penna;  altitude  6080  feet. 
Pop.,  1901,  12,500;    1911.  13,700. 

OHIAVBKNA,  kyU-vin^nA  (Lat.  Clavenna, 
probably  from  clavia,  key).  A  town  in  the 
Prorinoe  of  Sondrio,  north  Italy,  pietnresqiiely 
situated  north  of  Lake  ComO,  on  the  Mera,  at 
tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Bregaglia  valley,  through  which 

E asses  the  road  to  the  Engadine  (Map:  Italy, 
11).  The  beautiful  church  of  8an  Lorenzo  has 
a  campanile  risit^  from  an  arcaded  incloeore. 
Interesting,  also,  are  tbe  ruins  of  an  unflniehed 
castle,  and  the  Giants'  Kettles  {marmitte  dei 
figanti)^  in  the  Capiola  valley.  The  chief  trade 
IS  in  frnit  and  wine,  and  the  mamfaetures  in- 
clude silk,  cotton,  beer,  and  a  coarse  ware  cut 
out  of  a  soft  stone  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
Tbe  situation  nude  tbe  ancient  Clavenna  one  of 
the  most  important  keys  to  tbe  Alps.  Pop., 
1901,  4788;    1911,  4547. 

CriuA,  chStA.  A  prefectural  town  of  Japan, 
situated  on  tbe  coast,  about  17  miles  by  rail 
from  T(^io  (Map:  Japan,  GO).  It  yields 
large  quantities  of  lurine  prodnota.  Pap., 
1898,  26,223. 

OHIB^GUA,  or  Mutsca.  Aa  impori»iit  ni^ 
tion  or  CMifederacy  centring,  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  Conquest,  on  the  upper  Magdalena 
River,  about  Bt^tA,  Colombia,  their  language 
being  the  general  trade  language  throughout 
the  whole  mountain  r^on  of  that  country. 
Detached  tribes  of  the  same  stock  were  found 
al<mg  the  isthmus,  and  in  Costa  Rica.  The 
chief  tribes  of  the  Chibcban  stock  were:  in 
Colombia,  the  Cfaibchas  or  Muycas  of  tbe 
region  of  BogotA,  tbe  Aniacs  of  Santa  Marta, 
the  Toneboe,  east  of  Bogotfi;  in  the  Isthmian 
region  and  Costa  Rica,  the  Guaymis,  Doraskeans, 
Talamancans,  Guetares,  and  Guatnsoe.  To 
these  Rivet  would  add  the  tongues  hitherto 
classed  in  three  other  separate  stocks,  viz., 
Barbacoan,  Paniquitan.  Coconucan.  In  cul- 
ture tbe  Chibcbas  ranked  close  to  Uie  Quichuas, 
practicing  agriculture  by  the  aid  of  to.  extensive 
system  of  irrigation,  weaving  cottim  cloth,  and 


working  gold  with  a  high  degree  of  skill,  al- 
though ignorant  of  the  use  of  copper  and 
bronze.  They  offered  heroic  resistance  to  the 
Spaniards,  but  were  finally  subdued  and  well- 
nigh  exterminated,  only  a  few  remnants  still 
surviving  in  their  native  mountains.  Consult; 
Restrepo,  Las  Chibcha*  antet  de  la  eonquitta 
eapa^la  (BogotA,  1890);  Benchat  and  Rivet, 
Affinitiia  dea  languea  du  sud  de  la  ColonUne  et 
du  nord  de  l'4quateur  (Louvain,  1910),  and 
works  therein  cited.  Consult  also  Thomas  and 
Swanton,  Indian  Languages  of  Mewico  and  Cm- 
tral  America  (Washington,  1911),  and  Rivet, 
Aniiquitia  de  Viquateur  (Paris,  1913), 

OHZBOVQUZ,  or  OHXBOTTK,  chl-b53k'  ( Turk. 
oMbuq,  small  stick,  tube  of  the  pipe).  A 
tobacco  pipe  used  in  Turkey  and  Egyp^  having 
a  long  wooden  stem,  often  of  valuable  materia^ 
a  mouthpiece  of  gfauH  or  amber,  and  a  bowl  of 
baked  clay. 

CHIO,  8h«k  (Fr.,  familiar  abbreviation  of 
Fr.  chicane.  In  the  expression  de  chio  A  chic, 
'little  by  little,'  used  in  France  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  chio  is  the  Sp.  chico).  A  colloquial 
term  used  in  painting  to  express  the  art  of 
giving  efficiency  in  the  most  dexterous  manner 
possible,  with  ability  and  adroitness  closely 
united.  The  word  is  also  employed  In  connec- 
tion with  fashion;  and,  in  this  sense,  means 
style,  manner,  grace,  and  'go.'    See  Pschdtt. 

CHIOA,  che^  (So.  Amer.).  A  dyestuff, 
which  gives  an  orange-red  color  to  cotton.  It 
is  obtained  by  boiling  the  leaves  of  a  species  of 
Bignoma  {Bignonia  chica,  Humb.),  a  native  of 
the  banks  of  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Orinoco. 
The  Indians  use  it  for  painting  their  bodies. 

OSlOAf  etafki,  (So.  Amer.  Indian),  Pno, 
Pose,  or  Majzb  Beeb.  a  fermented  liquor  made 
from  maize  or  Indian  com.  It  is  much  used  in 
some  parts  of  South  America.   See  Bkeb. 

OHIGA.  (Sp.,  fern,  of  chico,  small,  fran  Lat. 
ciocus,  trifle).  A  lively  dance,  popular  in  Spain 
and  in  Soutii  America  as  well;  possibly  d 
Moorish  origin. 

OHICAaO,  shI-ka'gO.  The  couni^  seat  ot 
Cook  Co.,  111.,  the  seomd  ei^  in  population  uid 
importance  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rail- 
road centre  and  oonunercial  metropolis  of  the 
West  (Map:  Illinois,  E  2).  It  is  situated  on 
the  southwest  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Chicago  and  Calumet  rivers,  in 
lat.  41"  63'  6"  N.,  long.  87'  38'  1*  W.;  distant 
2274  miles  from  San  Francisco,  911  {r<Hn  New 
York,  790  from  Washington,  and  016  frmn  New 
Orleans. 

Description.  The  (nt7»  one  of  the  few  preat 
metropolises  of  the  world  built  directiy  on  a 
lake  ir<Hit,  extends  along  Lake  Michigan  for  24 
miles,  occupying,  on  a  remarkably  level  sit^  aa 
area  of  191.3  square  miles,  at  an  average  ele- 
vation over  tbe  larger  part  of  about  16  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  which  is  682  feet 
above  sea  level.  Within  the  municipal  limits 
are  several  bodies  of  water — Calumet,  Hyde, 
and  Wtdf  lakes.  Hie  largest  of  these  is  Calu- 
met Lake,  Wolf  Lake  lying  partly  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,  the  boundary  of  which  adjoins  the 
city  limits  for  some  414  miles.  Chicago  was 
originally  built  on  a  flat  prairie,  which  was 
but  slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  lake, 
and  which  was  diaracterized  by  sand  and 
swamp;  but  the  grade  of  a  large  portion  was 
raised  about  10  f^  in  the  years  from  1865  to 
1800.  Many  buildings  were  lifted  to  tbe  newly 
established  grade  during  this  period,  an  oitira 
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busineoi  block  on  one  occasion  in  a  single 
operation.  Foundations  of  buildings  in  earlier 
days  rested  on  the  blue  clay  underlying  the  sur- 
face layers  of  soil  and  gravel,  but  in  tbe  later 
era,  of  tall  and  heavy  snmetareB  it  has  beixHne 
necessary  to  sink  shafts  filled  with  concrete 
down  to  bed  rock,  75  to  110  feet  below  the 
surface.  Upon  the  columns  thus  prepared  a 
firm  footing  is  provided  for  the  superstructure. 

Nature  made  of  the  lake  shore  a  broad  beach 
of  sand  and  gravel,  back  of  which  there  was 
formerly  a  line  of  sand  dunes.  These  sand 
dunes,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan,  extoid  for  hundreds  of  miles 
towards  the  south  and  east,  but  have  long  since 
disappeared  within  the  city  limits  in  the  course 
of  the  city's  building.    The  city's  lake  front  Is 

{•rotected  south  from  Twelfth  Street  by  the 
Ulnois  Central  Railroad,  and  north  from 
Twelfth  Street  to  Chicago  Avenue  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Pier,  which  protects  the  harbor.  North 
from  Chicago  Avenue  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  and 
Lincoln  Park  are  secured  by  a  massive  sea 
waU.  Chicago  is  situated  upon  botli  sides  of 
the  <3hioago  River  (q.v.),  which,  at  a  ptdnt 
little  more  than  one  mile  from  its  month,  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams  or 
branches,  one  flowing  from  the  northwest  and 
the  other  from  the  southwest.  The  river  and 
branches  divide  the  city  into  three  natural  parts, 
legally  known  as  the  South,  West,  and  North 
divisions.  The  South  Division  includes  all  the 
territory  south  of  the  main  river,  and  the  North 
Diviston  the  area  north  of  the  river;  while  the 
West  Divisicm  comprises  all  that  part  of  the 
city  west  of  the  two  branches.  These  sectiona 
are  connected  by  68  bridges,  47  of  which  are 
movable.  Of  the  latter,  24  are  of  the  bascule 
type,  i.e.,  having  one  or  two  leaves  opening  up- 
ward ;  one  a  vertical  lift  bridge,  i.e.,  lifted 
bodily  upward;  and  22  are  swing  bridges.  The 
bridges  of  all  the  various  types  are  mostly 
operated  by  electricity,  though  some  of  the 
older  swin^g  bridges  are  operated  by  hand 
power. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Chicago  stands 
on  a  plain  of  nearly  200  square  miles  in  extent, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  earth  beneath  it  and 
below  the  adjoining  waters  of  the  lake  and 
river  is  honeycombed  with  a  vast  network  'of 
timnels.  These  tunnels  are  designed  for  vari- 
ous purposes — some  to  convey  drinking  water 
from  the  take,  some  to  afford  passage  for  freight 
between  depots  and  large  establishmenta,  and 
some  for  street-car  traffic  under  the  river  con- 
necting the  different  divisions  of  the  city.  There 
are  auo  minor  tunnels  and  conduits  for  the 
use  of  the  tele^aph  and  telephone  companies. 
The  people  of  Chicago  have  become  the  greatest 
tunnel  builders,  perhaps,  of  any  community  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  cranpletion  of  a 
new  tunnel  for  any  purpose  occurs  so  often  that 
it  awakens  scarcely  a  passing  comment.  There 
are  seven  tunnels  connecting  with  cribs,  2  to  4 
miles  in  the  lake,  delivering  about  550,000,000 
gallons  of  water  per  day  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  l>esides  land  tunnels  connecting  these 
to  distant  sections  many  miles  to  the  west, 
north,  and  south.  Far  below  the  surface,  low 
lying  as  it  is,  there  are  flowing  rivers  of  water 
conducted  through  these  tunnels,  the  volume  of 
which  is  almost  beyond  comprehension,  rivaling, 
indeed,  if  not  surpassing,  in  their  extent  and 
capacity  the  aqueducts  and  conduits  of  ancient 
Rome.  Three  tunnels  for  the  use  of  street  cars 


pass  under  the  river — one  under  the  main  river 
and  two  under  the  south  branch;  and  an  intri- 
cate system  of  tunnels,  30  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, is  in  use  by  the  Illinois  Tunnel  Company, 
^Toted  mainly  to  the  carrying  of  heavy  mer- 
chandise, thus  relieving  tiie  straets  from  con- 
gestion to  a  large  extent.  These  tunnels,  witb 
an  aggr^ate  length  of  some  60  miles,  are  also 
used  largely  for  the '  conveyance  of  wires  and 
cables. 

Grade  crossings  of  the  steam  railroads  are 
obviated  by  numerous  bridges,  viaducts,  and 
by  track  elevation — the  city  containing  more 
than  twice  as  many  miles  of  elevated  trades  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  combined  mileage  of  all 
other  cities  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
about  ISO  miles  of  the  roadbeds  of  the  different 
railroads  entering  the  city  which  have  been  ele- 
vated to  an  average  height  of  13%  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  streets,  at  an  expense  to  the  rail- 
road companies  of  upward  of  $70,000,000.  The 
street-railroad  system,  comprising  electric  and 
elevated  roads,  operates  over  1300  miles  of  track. 
There  are  four  elevated  roads,  having  six  ter- 
minal stations.  There  is  a  loop  in  the  business 
centre,  with  stations  two  or  three  blocks  apart, 
around  which  trains  may  pass,  although  in  re- 
cent practice  they  follow  a  continuous  route 
between  the  outlying  terminals  of  their  respec- 
tive systems.  Thus,  for  a  single  fare  of  five 
cents,  it  is  possible  to  travel  approximately  25 
miles  on  these  liues.  The  street-car  systems, 
both  surface  and  elevated,  have  paid  the  ci^ 
65  per  cent  of  their  net  profits  since  1907,  whui 
the  new  franchise  was  adopted,  resulting  in  ^e 
addition  to  the  municipal  treasury,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1913,  of  upward  of  910,000,000. 
These  lines  connect  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  and  are  extremely  efficient,  the  system 
probably  being  the  best  in  the  country.  The 
various  steam  railroads,  which  have  over  1600 
miles  of  track  within  the  city  limits,  offer  addi- 
tional tranmMrtation  facilities;  and  a  line, 
encircling  the  cify  on  three  sides,  affords  inter- 
communication between  the  many  lines  and 
serves  to  unify  the  entire  system. 

The  business  centre  is  found  largely  in  the 
South  Division  and  extends  from  the  river  south 
to  Twelfth  Street.  It  contains  the  passenger 
stations  of  several  railroads,  administration 
buildings,  hotels,  banks,  commercial  bouses, 
Board  of  Trade,  theatres,  the  newspapers,  and 
the  "slgrscrap«r8,"  which  have  made  of  the 
Chicago  office  buildings  an  architectural  ^rpe. 
State,  Clark,  Dearborn,  La  Salle,  Market,  and 
Madison  streets  and  Fifth  and  Wabash  avenues 
are  typical  business  streets,  Adams  and  Market 
streets  being  prominent  centres  of  the  whole- 
sale dry-go^  interests  and  State  Street  tiie 
centre  of  the  retail  trade.  In  Chicago  there  has 
been  a  noteworthy  development  of  the  depart- 
ment store,  establishments  here  ranking  among 
the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  United 
States.  Manufacturing  establishments  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  while  the  great 
live-stock  and  packing  industry  centres  in  the 
famous  Union  Stock  Yards,  476  acres  in  extent, 
some  5  miles  southwest  of  the  City  Hall.  On 
the  waterways,  among  the  objects  of  particular 
interest  are  the  great  grain  elevators,  of  which 
there  are  30  or  more.  The  produce  maricets. 
South  Water  Street  throughout  its  whole  length 
of  a  mile,  and  Haymarket  Square  on  the  west 
side,  present  scenes  of  great  aniniati<m  in  the 
early  nonrs  of  the  day. 
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The  streets,  with  few  exceptions,  cross  at  right 
angtes  and  are  generallj  wide,  smne  of  the  boule- 
vards being  120  feet  in  width.  Some  of  the  long 
thoroughfares,  notably  Western  Avenue  and 
Ealsted  Street,  nearly  equal  the  length  of  the 
city.  There  are  over  4000  miles  of  streets  and 
alleys,  over  1400  of  which  are  paved,  princi- 
pally with  wooden  blocks,  macadam,  and  as- 
phalt, the  mileage  of  the  last-named  material 
having  increased  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years. 
Most  of  the  main  avenues  are  parallel  with  the 
lake.  Of  these,  tbe  hake  Shore  Drive,  Michigan, 
Drexel,  and  Giand  boulevards.  Prairie  and  Calu- 
met avenues,  Lincoln  Parkway,  Bush  and  Cass 
atreets,  and  La  Salle  Avenue,  with  Washington 
and  Jackson  boulevards  running  east  and  west, 
are  conspicuous  representatives  of  Chicago's 
more  attractive  residence  avenues. 

Detached  houses  mark  the  purely  residence 
distriets,  wMdi,  together  with  liie  more  recently 
aoiIttiTed  suburban  areas  where  rural  cmidiUons 
to  BMoe  extent  still  prevail,  and  the  magnificent 
parks  and  boulevards  of  the  public-park  system, 
are  noticeable  in  contrast  with  the  congested 
business  area,  with  its  noise,  dust,  and  smoke, 
and  numerous  tall  office  buildings.  Of  these 
varying  mammoth  structures,  the  tallest  reaches 
22  stories  in  height,  and  the  largest  has  a 
eapacify  of  6000  tcaianta.  They  are  constructed 
of  a  structural  steel  frame  with  an  exterior  shell 
of  masonry,  generally  of  granite,  limestone,  or 
terra  cotta.  For  sc«ne  time  a  municipal  ordi- 
nance  limited  the  height  of  buildings  to  150 
feet,  but  this  restriction  was  removed  in  10<^. 
Under  a  building  ordinance,  passed  In  February, 
IBll,  the  limit  of  htdght  is  esUbtished  at  200 
feet 

BnlldingB.  In  the  centre  of  the  business 
quarter,  and  covering  an  entire  square,  is  the 
Courthouse  and  City  Hall — a  magnificent  twin 
building  of  limestone,  with  fine  granite  columns, 
in  a  free  rendering  of  French  Renaissance, 
erected  at  a  coat  of  $10,000,000,  i.e.,  $5,000,000 
for  each  of  the  structures.  The  east  half  ia 
Used  for  county  purposes  and  the  west  half  by 
the  city.  On  La  Salle  Street,  running  south 
from  the  City  Hall,  are  some  of  the  finest  office 
buildings.  The  Chamber  of  Conmierce,  one  of 
the  finest  commercial  structures  in  the  world, 
costing  more  than  $1,000,000,  is  14  stories  high, 
with  a  great  central  court  roofed  by  an  im- 
mense B^ligbt  and  a  richly  fttmished  interior. 
The  Temple,  of  French-Gothic  architecture,  13 
stories  hi^,  consists  of  two  ^freat  wings  united 
by  a  narrow  vinculum,  forming  interior  courts 
which  admit  light  and  air.  The  first  two  stories 
are  faced  with  red  granite,  the  rest  with  red 
brick;  and  near  the  Monroe  Street  entrance  is 
the  "Willard  Fountain,"  adorned  with  a  bronze 
figure.  The  Rockery,  a  Bomaneeque  building  of 
granite,  bridk,  and  terra  cotta,  contains  600 
offices.  The  Board  of  Trade,  at  the  foot  of 
La  Salle  Street,  is  a  massive  granite  building. 
Other  large  structures  on  La  Salle  Street  are 
the  Tacoma,  the  Association,  New  York  Life, 
the  Northern  Trust,  the  Otis,  the  Com  Ex- 
change Bank,  the  Continental  and  Commercial 
Bank,  the  Borland,  the  Home  Insurance  build- 
ings, and  the  Illinms  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
one  of  the  finest  banking  edifices  in  the  city. 

The  Federal  Building,  16  stories  high,  covers 
an  entire  blodn,  321  by  396  feet,  bounded  by 
Adams,  Jackson,  Dearborn,  and  Clark  streets. 
The  structure  is  of  granite  and  steel  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  great  dome,  297  feet  in  height,  the 


interior  of  whidi  rises  139  feet  from  the  fioor 
to  the  "eye."  The  orinnal  appropriation  for 
the  building  was  $4,000,000,  and,  in  1903, 
$750,000  additional  was  voted  by  Congress  to 
finish  the  interior. 

In  this  vicinity  are  four  great  buildings,  16 
stories  high;  the  Great  Northern  Hotel  and 
Theatre,  the  Monon,  the  Manhattan,  and  the 
Monadnock,  coating  $3,000,000,  constructed  of 
steel  and  finished  in  granite  and  marble.  Next 
to  tiie  last  is  the  Union  League  Club,  one  of  the 
most  handsomely  appointed  clubhouses  in  Chi- 
cago. West  of  the  Federal  Building,  on  Adams 
Street,  is  the  wholesale  establishment  of  Mar- 
shall Field  and  Company,  designed  by  the  emi- 
nent Boston  architect,  Henry  H.  Richardson — 
of  note  as  a  more  attractive  type  of  the  com- 
mercial building  wherein  purely  commercial 
utility  is  not  preeminent.  At  the  comer  of 
Monroe  and  Dearborn  streets  is  the  First  Na< 
tional  Bank,  containing  one  of  the  largest  bank- 
ing rooms  in  the  world.  Dearborn  Street  ia 
the  site  of  many  tall  stmctures,  among  which 
the  Unity,  Hartford,  Marauette,  Old  Colony, 
Fisher,  and  Transportation  oulldings  are  prom- 
inent. Situated  on  one  of  the  most  busy  comera 
in  the  heart  of  Chicago  is  the  17-story  building 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  growth  of  the  (esthetic  in  Chicago.  It  is 
in  tike  Italian  style,  being  attractively  built  of 
Bedford  stone,  gray  pressed  brick,  and  terra- 
cotta trimmings.  The  corridors  are  fioored  in 
mosaics  with  marble  wainscoting.  The  wood- 
work is  in  mahogany  throughout,  and  the  floors 
of  the  office  portions  of  the  building  are  of 
polished  oak.  On  State  Street  is  the  Spanish 
Renaissance  Columbus  Building,  completed  in 
1803,  at  a  cost  of  $800,000.  It  is  14  stories 
high,  with  a  tower  240  feet  high,  tipped  with  a 
globe  of  opalescent  glass,  lighted  by  a  powerful 
electric  light.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  ColmnbuB,  and  in  the  interior  are 
two  glass  mosaics  depicting  scenes  in  his  life. 
The  retail  house  of  Mars^ll  Field  and  Com- 
pany, on  State,  Washington,  and  Randolph 
streets  and  Wabash  Avenue,  represents  the 
climax  of  Chicago's  great  commercial  buildings. 
The  entire  block,  situated  as  above  described,  is 
occupied  with  this  structure,  besides  a  20-story 
building  on  the  south  side  of  Washington  Street 
opposite  the  main  building  and  connected  with 
it  by  a  subway.  This  gives  a  total  fioor  space 
for  store  purposes  of  s^ut  44  acres,  an  area 
far  in  excess  of  any  other  store  building  in  the 
world.  The  buildings  are  supported  by  founda- 
tions of  concrete  columns  resting  on  bed  rock 
110  feet  below  the  surface.  On  one  comer  of 
Randolph  Street  is  the  Masonic  Temple,  the 
hi^iest  building  in  the  city  except  the  tower  of 
the  Montgomery  Ward  Building,  mentioned  he- 
low.  Other  structures  of  interest  are  Uie  Fair, 
a  building  190  by  350  feet  and  180  feet  high, 
with  a  floor  space  of  677,500  square  feet;  ^e 
building  of  Siegel,  Cooper,  and  Company,  which 
affords  542,700  square  feet  floor  space ;  the 
Title  and  Tmst  Company  Building,  16  stories 
high,  which  contains  offices  occupied  mainly  by 
lawyers;  the  Venetian  and  Reliance  buildings, 
the  latter  occupied  almost  entirely  by  physi- 
cians, the  Merchants*  Loan  and  Trust  Company 
Building,  a  12-Btory  etracture  of  granite,  fin- 
ished in  mah<^ny  and  marble;  the  publishing 
house  of  A.  O.  McClurg  and  Company;  the 
Kimball  Hall  Buildii^,  a  musical  centre  with 
200  studios,  a  music  hall,  and  two  recital  halls; 
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the  Schiller  Buildinf,  containing  the  Garrick 
Theatre  and  halls,  clubrooms,  and  offices;  the 
Ashland  Block;  the  Insurance  Exchange;  the 
Harris  Trust  Building;  and  the  huilding  of  the 
Central  Trust  Company,  four  stories  in  height, 
at  the  front  of  which  are  placed  four  hiwo 
Corinthian  columns,  rising  60  feet  from  bhw* 
walk  to  architrave. 

On  Michigan  Avenue  and  Congress  Street  is 
the  Auditorium,  built  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,000,  of 
^anite  and  brick,  10  stories  high,  and  ext«aid- 
ing,  on  the  longest  front,  360  feet.  It  contains 
a  large  hotel  facing  the  lake,  and  a  beautiful 
theatre.  The  tower  commands  a  magnificent 
view  from  its  height  of  270  feet.  The  main  en- 
trance, on  Congress  Street,  leads  through  a 
beautiful  court,  splendidly  decorated  and  with 
an  elaborate  mosaic  floor,  to  the  gnuid  stair- 
case of  marble  and  bronze.  The  theatre,  which 
seats  3700  persons,  is  luxuriously  furnished 
and  decorated  with  attractive  mural  paintings. 
The  Fine  Arts  Building,  Michigan  Boulevard,  is 
a  centre  of  artistic,  Uterary,  and  educational 
interests.  It  contains  three  auditoriums — 
Studebaker  Hall,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
1330;  University  Hall,  with  703  seats;  and  an 
mmeaMj  room.  North  <^  it  is  the  splendid 
Kconanesque  Chicago  Club  House,  and  farther 
north  the  building  erected,  and  for  many  years 
owned  and  occupied  for  business  purposes,  by 
the  late  A.  Montgomery  Ward,  with  a  tower 
which  rises  above  its  roof  to  a  height  of  394 
feet,  the  highest  point  in  the  city.  Upon  its 
summit  is  the  bronze  figure  of  a  goddess,  22^ 
feet  high  and  weighing  2500  pounds,  made  to 
revolve  freely  on  a  ball-bearing  shaft  and  serv- 
ing the  purpose  of  a  weather  vane.  Opposite 
^e  end  of  Adams  Street,  fronting  on  Hichigan 
Boulevard,  is  the  Art  Institute,  the  only  struo< 
ture  that  is  permitted  to  occupy  space  in  Grant 
Park.  It  has  a  frontag^e  of  320  feet,  is  built  of 
.Bedford  limestone,  and  is  fireproof.  The  style  is 
Italian  Renaissance,  the  details  classic  The 
institution,  dating  from  1866,  was  known  pre- 
Tions  to  1882  as  the  Chicago  Academy  of  De- 
sign. It  contains  a  libranc  and  lecture  hall 
and  collections  of  great  value,  srane  of  which 
are  loaned,  including  paintings,  sculptures  (both 
originals  and  repri^uctions),  textiles,  and  an- 
tiquities. Adjoining  the  institute,  overlooking 
the  park  towards  the  south,  is  the  "Great  Lakes 
Fountain"  by  Lorado  Taft,  completed  in  1013. 
It  consists  of  five  figures,  each  representing  tme 
of  the  Great  I«kes  and  holding  a  vase  from 
which  descends  a  stream  of  water  into  the  basin 
below.  Connected  with  the  institute  is  a  school 
of  art  instruction.  The  average  annual  attend- 
ance of  visitors  for  some  years  has  been  upward 
of  700,000.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  avenue, 
to  the  north,  is  the  magnificent  structure  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library,  built  in  1803-97.  It  is 
a  successful  rendering  of  the  classic  type  of 
architecture  and  cost  $2,125,000.  The  interior 
is  enriched  with  Siena  and  Carrara  marble,  with 
10,000  square  feet  of  glass  mosaic,  and  with 
beautiful  frescoes  and  inscriptions.  The  libraiy 
contained  in  May,  1913,  614.000  volumes,  though 
it  can  provide  for  a  much  greater  number.  There 
are  17  branches  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  two  of  which  are  housed  in  splendid  build- 
ings. One  is  the  Blackstone  Library,  the  other 
the  Hiram  Kelly  Library,  both  being  ^fts  to 
the  city.  The  delivery  room  of  the  main  library 
is  134  by  4S  feet  in  size.  In  1012  tiie  library 
circulated  2,250,000  volumes.    The  annual  ex* 
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pense  of  maintenance  is  about  $860,000.  The 
building  contains  also  a  large  O.  A.  R.  Memorial 
>  Hall. 

On  the  North  Side,  fronting  on  Washington 
,  Square,  is  the  Newberry  Library,  an  imposing 
I    structure  of  steel  and  granite,  completed  in  1893. 

■  In  it  are  contained  350,000  volumes,  none  of 
which  are  taken  from  the  building.    It  has  a 

I    priceless  collection  of  ancioii  manuscripts,  of 
music  and  musical  literature,  and  its  depart- 

■  raent  of  genealogy  is  the  most  extensive  in  the 
I  West.  Other  institutions  of  allied  character, 
[  which  have  noteworthy  buildings,  are  the  Chi- 
i    cago  Historical  Society,  in  a  stone  edifice  at 

Ontario  and  Norih  Dearborn  streets — ^the  reposi- 
i  tory  of  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  and 
I  interesting  historical  relics  and  of  a  viUuable 
•  library;  and  the  Chicago  Acndwny  of  Scienoes 
L  in  Lincoln  Paric  The  University  i4  CSiicago 
I  {see  Chioaoo,  Unxveesitt  of)  occupies  06 
acres,  bordering  the  Midway  Plaisance  between 
I  Jackson  and  Washington  paries.  The  Harpw 
1    Library,  connected  with  this  institution,  con- 

■  tains  about  600,000  volumes  and  pamphlets.  The 
structures  of  the  university  are  English  Ootbio 

L  in  style,  uniformly  built  of  dark  limestone. 
1    Other  notable  buildings  are  the  Union,  the  CAi- 

■  cago  and  Northwestern,  Dearborn,  and  the  Grand 
I  Central  Railroad  stations ;  and  among  ecclesias- 
'    tical  edifices  are  the  cath^ral  of  the  Holy  Name 

(Roman  Catholic),  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter 
and   St.   Paul    (Protestant  Episcopal),  First 
I    Church  of  Christ  (Christian  Science),  and  the 

First  Unitarian  Church. 
I      Parks.    Chicago  has  a  splendid  system  of 

■  public  parks,  covering  over  4600  acres  and 
I  connected  b^  wide,  level  boulevards  which  have 
1    aided  materially  in  making  the  greater  Chicago 

an  organic  whole.  There  are  about  40  parks,  of 
which  seven  are  of  considerable  extent  There 
are,  in  addition,  numerous  attractive  play- 
I  grounds  to  meet  the  needs  of  great  masses  of 
I  children  who  were  without  convenient  access  to 
the  parks.  The  principal  parks  are  maintained 
by  State  funds,  and  4re  controlled  by  a  Board 
of  CommissimierB  for  each  division  of  the  city, 
appointed  1^  tlie  Governor;  the  smaller  areaa 
are  under  municipal  control.  In  the  ei^  thm 
is  a  system  of  boulevards,  aggregating  in  length 
a  total  of  70  miles.  These  include  the  well- 
known  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Sheridan  Road,  Di- 
versey  Avenue,  and  Ridge  Avenue  boulevards  in 
the  North  Division;  Humboldt,  Washington, 
and  Jackson  boulevards  in  the  West  Division; 
Michigan  Avenue,  Grand,  Drexel,  and  Garfield 
boulevards  in  the  South  Division.  Ihe  North 
Side  park  ^ston  centres  in  Iducoln  Bark  (320 
acres),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  city, 
with  i^ractions  in  the  way  of  a  soOlogical  col* 
lection,  conservatories,  and  gardens.  It  has  also 
statues  of  Lincoln  and  Grant  (amsng  the  most 
notable  of  the  city),  of  Linnteus,  Schiller,  and 
La  SaDe,  and  the  Ottawa  Indian  monuments. 
Of  the  South  Side  parks,  Grant  Park  (210 
acres),  adjwiing  the  business  section  on  the 
east,  is  noteworihy,  being  on  ground  mostly 
reclaimed  frcHn  the  lake.  It  contains  the  Art 
Institute,  the  spirited  equestrian  statue  of 
Logan  by  Saint-Gaudens,  and  the  Rosenberg 
Fountain.  Jaclcson  Park  (542.  acres)  has  a 
world-wide  reputation,  having  been  the  spacious 
site  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  (q.v.>, 
of  which  a  few  features  remain,  the  most  im> 
portent  being  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History.   It  was  the  Fine  Arts  Building  of 
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Exposition,  has  a  library  and  scientific  collec- 
tioDB,  and  is  endowed  with  94,000,000.  The  fa- 
mous Midway  Plaisance,  a  mile  long  and  660 
feet  wide,  leads  from  Jackson  Parle  past  the 
buihlings  of  the  University  of  Chicago  to  Wash- 
ington Park  (371  acres),  noteworthy  for  its 
trees  and  flowers.  Other  parks  on  the  South 
Side  are  Marquette  Park  (322  acres),  McKinley 
Park  (75  acres),  in  which  is  placed  a  statue  of 
William  McKinley,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
rarks  and  playgrounds.  The  total  area  of  the 
South  Park  syston  is  2495  acres.  The  West 
Side  Division  has  a  total  park  area  of  1218 
acres,  including  Douglas  Park  (179  acres), 
Garfield  Park  (185  acres),  and  Humboldt  Park 
(200  acres),  all  of  which  contain  lakes  and 
special  features.  In  the  last-named  jMirk  is 
located  a  fine  nunument  to  Humboldt.  The  dis* 
tribation  of  smaller  parks  and  squares  througfi' 
out  the  city  adds  to  the  effecuveness  of  the 
syBtem. 

Other  notable  monuments  of  the  city  are  the 
mausoleum  and  statue  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in 
Douglas  Monument  Square;  the  Police  Monu- 
ment in  Union  Square,  commemorating  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Haymarket  riot  of  1886;  and  the 
Confederate  Ifonument  in  Oakwoods  Cemetery. 
At  the  end  of  Michigan  Avenue  a  tablet  marks 
the  site  of  Fort  Dearborn.  Through  a  bequest 
of  $1,000,000  made  by  Benjamin  F.  Fei^son  in 
190S,  provision  was  made  for  the  "erection  and 
maintenance  of  enduring  statuary  and  monu- 
ments" in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  income  only 
of  this  fund  is  to  be  used;  it  is  administered 
by  tiie  trustees  of  the  Art  Institute.  There 
are  several  oemeteries  within  the  city  limits. 
Of  these,  Oraceland  and  Rosehill,  in  ue  North 
Division,  are  worthy  of  particular  mention  for 
beauty  of  situation. 

Educational  Instftntious.  The  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  consists  of  21  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
seven  being  appointed  each  year.  They  are  free 
from  municipal  control,  except  that  matters  re- 
Istmg  to  purchase  of  buildings  and  sites  and 
erectfon  of  buildings,  etc,  require  the  approval 
of  the  City  Council. 

In  1847  there  were  four  sehoolhouseB  In  Chi- 
cago, built  at  a  cost  of  $SO0O  each.  In  1013 
there  were  21  public  high  schools  and  264  ele- 
mentary schools,  besides  a  nonnal  school,  a 
school  for  juvenile  printers  in  the  House  of 
Correction,  a  parental  school  for  truants,  a 
school  for  apprentices,  and  special  classes  for 
the  deaf,  blind,  crippled,  and  mentally  dull  chil- 
dren. Manual  trauung  is  taught  in  a  majoTlty 
of  the  naded  schools.  Evenli^  schools  are  con- 
ducted for  five  months  during  the  year  and  day 
schools  for  10  months.  The  course  of  elemen- 
tary instruction  includes  instruction  in  nature 
study  and  household  arts,  manual  training, 
music,  drawing,  and  physical  culture.  The  en- 
rollment of  pupils  in  the  public  day  schools  for 
1913  was  315,737,  with  7013  teachers  in  charge. 
The  enrollment  in  the  evening  schools  was  26,000, 
and  in  private  sdiools  over  100,000.  There  are 
about  300  school  buildings  in  use.  The  total 
expenditure  for  annual  maint^iance  is  approxi- 
mately $8,000,000. 

The  higher  educational  institutions  are  the 
University  of  Chicago  (q.v.) ;  St.  Ignatius  Col- 
lege, Loyola  University  (Roman  Catholic) ;  the 
Northwestern  University  (Methodist  Episcopal), 
at  Evanston,  whose  professional  schools,  except- 
ing the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  are  in  Chicago. 
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The  schools  of  tbeolcny  in  the  city  include: 
Chicago  Theological  Saninary  (Cong.);  Mc- 
Cormick  Theological  Seminary  ( Presb. ) ;  The- 
ological Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church;  Western  Theolo^cal  Seminary  (P.  E.). 
There  are  several  medical  schools,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  are  the  Coll^re  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  the  Bush,  the  Hahnemann, 
and  the  Bomett;  several  schools  of  law;  also 
dental  cdk^,  collies  of  pharmacy,  teaintng 
schools  for  nurses,  and  a  veterinary  coU^,  art 
schools,  and  schools  of  music.  In  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  city  a  prominent  place  is 
occupied  by  the  Art  Institute,  the  numerous 
classes  of  which  are  as  free  as  practicable  and 
are  attended  by  2500  or  more  students.  Its 
Art  School,  which  is  self-supporting,  o£Fers  one 
of  tile  most  eonplete  courses  in  America;  be* 
aides  the  usual  branches  of  art,  perspective  and 
mechanical  drawing,  eeramics,  and  the  modeling 
of  ornament  are  tau^t  by  a  large  staff  of  pro- 
fessors. There  are  a  year's  traveling  scholar- 
ship in  the  department  of  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, and  two  annual  scholarships  for  women. 
The  library  and  gallery  of  the  museum,  as  well 
as  the  lectures,  are  open  to  all  students.  The 
fee  is  from  $6  to  ^  for  a  term  of  12  weeks. 
The  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  similar 
in  scope  to  the  Pratt  and  Drexel  institutes,  has 
been  enlar|;ed  since  its  inception  in  1893  to  in- 
clude, besides  manual  and  technical  training, 
various  courses  in  engineering,  architecture, 
and  science,  leading  to  the  d^ree  of  B.S.  The 
Lewis  Institute,  opened  in  1896,  is  an  institu- 
tion for  the  practical  training  of  young  men 
and  women.  The  Chicago  Athenseum  is  a  pri- 
vate philanthropic  institution,  maintaining  daily 
and  nightly  sessions  for  a  consid^^le  part  of 
the  year,  to  which  students  are  admitted  at 
any  time  on  payment  of  a  nominal  tuition  fee. 
It  has  also  a  library  and  reading  room. 

Idbraries.  Chict^  has  three  great  libraries, 
besides  that  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
Public  Library,  founded  in  1872,  contains 
614,000  volumes  and  maintains  over  100  de- 
livery stations  at  various  points  in  the  city, 
inclining  the  17  branch  ubrariee  previously 
mentioned.  The  Newberry  Library  is  a  reference 
library,  containing  notably  fine  colleetiona  on 
music,  genealogy,  and  religion.  The  John  Cre- 
rar  Library,  which  occupies  temporary  quarters 
until  its  permanent  home  shall  be  erected  in  the 
South  Division,  is  endowed  with  $2,600,000  and 
has  valuable  works  on  natural,  physical,  aaA  so- 
cial science.  It  contains  about  360,000  volumes 
and  is  solely  a  reference  library.  Aceessiois  to 
these  libraries  are  made  with  reference  to  the 
other  book  collections  in  the  city,  thus  affording 
opportunity  for  a  wide  range  of  study.  The 
library  of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute  is  large 
and  valuable,  and  the  Chicago  Historical  So- 
ciety has  a  fine  collection  of  Americana.  There 
are  also  the  libraries  of  the  several  educational 
institutions  and  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

Charitable  Instltaticms.  I^e  city  Mmtains 
a  great  number  of  hospitals — the  latest  being 
the  Cook  County  Hospital;  the  Presbyterian; 
the  United  States  Marine  Hoepital;  St.  Luke's; 
St.  Joseph's;  the  Michael  Reese ;  Mercy;  Iroquois 
Emergency  ( erected  in  memory  of  the  great 
theatre  disaster  Dec  30,  1903);  the  Augustana 
Hospitals;  and  the  Hospital  of  the  Alexian 
Brothers.    There  are  many  dispensaries,  asy- 
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lumB,  and  homes,  day  nurseries,  reformatories, 
and  relief  societies.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
institutions  is  the  Armour  Mission  (nonsecta- 
rian),  the  object  of  which  is  industrial,  mental, 
and  religious  training.  It  is  maintained  as  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  Joseph  Armour.  The  oldest 
and  most  influential  of  the  social  settlements  of 
the  ci^  is  Hull  House,  modeled  after  Toynbee 
Hall,  London,  and  situated  in  the  slum  and 
Ghetto  district  on  the  West  Side.  Next  in  order 
of  importance  are  Chicago  Commons,  also  on  the 
West  Side;  Northwestern  University  settlement, 
in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  city;  and 
the  Universi^  of  Ghiesgo  settlranent,  in  tiie 
stodcyards  district.  These  settlraients  are  con- 
tiguous to  or  are  surrounded  by  foreign  col- 
onies. The  Chicago  Bureau  of  Justice  employs 
1^1  talent  in  aiding  the  poor  to  recover  just 
wage  claims.  The  Bureau  of  Associated  Chan- 
ties  carries  on  a  worthy  work  by  means  of  its 
summer  camps  and  outings;  and  the  Chicago 
Chari^  Organization  Soci^,  made  up  of  repre- 
seutatiTei  m>m  the  various  allied  ormnizatiMis, 
exercises  to  some  extent  a  centralized  power  hy 
virtue  of  its  general  supervision. 

Theatres,  Clubs,  Hotels.  There  are  numer< 
ons  flrst-clasB  theatres  and  places  of  amusement 
in  Chicago.  The  leading  playhouses  are  the 
Auditorium,  Majestic,  Garrick,  Star  and  Garter, 
Orchestra  Hall,  Bush  Tanple,  Chicago  Opera 
House,  Grand  Ch»era  House,  Illinois,  McVicker's, 
Powers's,  and  the  Studebaker. 

The  leading  clubs  are  the  Chicsgo  Athletic, 
Calumet,  Illinois,  Illinois  Athletic,  City,  Hamil- 
ton, Chicago  Yacht,  Commercial,  University, 
Cliff  Dwellers,  Iroquois,  Standard,  Union  League, 
the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  and  the  Woman's 
Athletic  Club.  The  Calumet,  Chicago,  Cliicago 
Athletic,  Illinois  Athletic,  Union  L^gue,  Ham- 
ilton, City,  and  University  dubs  have  handsome 
and  wdl-appointed  clubhouses. 

Chicago  IB  known  as  a  great  eonventi(m  city. 
Its  hotel  accommodations,  which  were  increased 
considerably  for  the  World's  Fair,  are  very  ex- 
tensive. Among  the  most  prominent  hotels  are 
the  Auditorium,  the  Great  Northern,  Mdxopole, 
Palmer  House,  Grand  Pacific,  Wellington,  iLer- 
ington,  Victoria,  Virginia,  La  Salle,  Blackstone, 
Morrison,  Transit,  Chicago  Beach,  Windermere, 
Briggs,  Majestic,  New  Brevoort,  Stratford,  Con- 
gress, and  the  Shemuui  House. 

Newspapers  and  Periodicals.  The  news- 
paper and  periodical  press  of  Chicago  occupies 
a  high  position  in  toe  publishing  interests  of 
the  country,  both  in  the  number  of  its  issues  and 
the  widespread  influence  exercised  by  its  con- 
ductors. There  were  upwards  of  700  newspapers 
and  pniodicals  published  in  Chicago  in  1014. 
More  than  a  <juarter  of  the  whole  number  are 
devoted  to  the  mtereats  of  trades  and  industries; 
altogether  they  cover  a  broad  field  of  news  and 
knowledge.  A  large  proportion  of  the  weeklies 
and  monthlies,  and  about  half  of  the  dailies,  are 
printed  in  forei^  languages.  There  were  in 
1914  about  40  dailies,  the  leading  ones  being  as 
follows:  the  Tribune,  with  a  daily  circulation 
of  261,000  and  a  Sunday  circulation  of  406,000; 
the  American,  daily  409,000;  the  Daily  iiews, 
daily  346,000;  the  fioamtner,  daily  204,000,  Sun- 
day 508,000;  the  Becord-Herold  (later  the  Chi- 
cago Herald  aftw  eonstdidation  with  the  Inier- 
Ocean),  daily  173,000,  Sunday  218,000;  the 
Evening  Journal,  daily  137,000;  the  Evening 
Poet,  daily  65,000;  the  BociaiUt,  d»\\j  61,000; 
the  Formers'  and  Drover^  Jownalt  daily  50,000; 


and  the  Jetoish  Courier,  daily  (exc^t  Satur- 
day) 30,000,  Sunday  33,000.  The  leading  dailies 
prmted  in  foreign  languages  are:  the  Stoat* 
Zeitunff,  daily  40,000,  weekly  30,000;  the  Abend- 
poet,  daily  47,000 ;  the  i>*rete  Prette,  daily  42,000 ; 
the  Bkandinaven,  daily  26,000,  Sunday  and  semi- 
weddy  70,000;  the  Abend  Preaee,  daily  22,000; 
and  the  Potiah  tiewe,  daily  15,000.  The  journal 
enjoying  the  largest  circulation  was  the  Woman't 
World,  a  monthly,  with  2,005,000  subscribers. 

Commerce  and  Industry.  The  secret  of  Chi- 
cago's rapid  development  is  found  in  its  com- 
manding position  relative  to  an  extensive  and 
phenomenally  productive  region.  Situated  near 
the  south  end  of  Lake  Ifich^^,  the  city  enjoys 
the  navigable  facilities  of  the  Great  Lakes,  while 
the  railways  crossing  the  country  from  the  E^t 
to  the  Northwest  and  the  West  generally  and  nat- 
urally touch  here.  The  Southern  lines,  connect- 
ing with  the  Great  Lakes,  also  find  It  a  natural 
terminal  point.  Chicago,  the  greatest  railway 
centre  of  the  United  States,  is  therefore  of  first 
importance  as  a  collecting  and  distributing  cen- 
tre. Of  the  1400  trains  entering  the  ei^  not 
one  passes  through  it;  Chicago  a  the  atwolute 
terminal  of  every  railroad  trMn  that  enters  it. 
The  numerous  nulways  converging  in  and  tribu- 
tary to  the  city  operate  I20,0P0  miles  of  line, 
one-half  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  United 
States.  These  connections  reach  every  State  of 
the  Union,  also  Canada  and  Mexico.  The  rail- 
ways are  supplemoited,  too,  by  lake  navigation. 
Lines  of  steamers  for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers and  freight  connect  with  all  the  ports  of 
the  five  Great  Lakes.  The  number  of  vessels 
arriving  at  Chicago  in  1912  was  5751,  cariying 
about  8,600,000  tons  of  freight,  of  which  about 
65  per  cent  was  iron  ore  from  Lake  Superior  for 
the  great  steel  mills  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city.  The  clearances  represented  about  the  same 
amount  of  tonnage,  consisting  tm  the  most  part 
of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  oil.  The  number  of  ves- 
sels arriving  and  clearing  from  the  port  of  Chi- 
cago has  greatly  diminished  in  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  1800,  though  the  tonnage  has 
greatly  increased.  This  is  owing  to  the  larger 
size  of  the  lake  craft  employed  in  the  carrying 
trade  at  the  present  day,  many  of  the  great 
"freighters"  exceeding  600  feet  in  length.  As 
long  ago  as  1870  nearly  13,000  lake  vessels  ar- 
rivMi  and  about  the  same  number  cleared  in  that 
year,  but  the  tonnage,  both  coming  and  going, 
was  only  about  one-tiiird  of  the  tonnage  for 
1012.  The  wharves  along  the  banks  of  the  Chi- 
cago River  present  a  deserted  appearance  as  com- 
pared with  their  aspect  when  throngs  of  smaller 
craft  frequented  the  port  a  generation  ago.  In 
former  years  the  shipping  interests  at  Chicago 
greatly  desired  to  enga^  in  direct  foreign 
commerce.  A  steamer  with  a  cargo  of  wh^t 
was  dimstched  to  Liverpool  in  1856,  but  the 
venture  did  not  prove  profitable,  and  no  attempts 
have  since  bera  made  to  continue  the  practice. 
In  the  course  of  the  few  years  following  the 
voyage  above  referred  to,  three  sailing  vessels 
arrived  from  European  ports  at  different  times, 
but  while  great  enthusiasm  was  aroused  when 
they  came,  in  no  case  were  their  visits  repeated, 
and  the  dream  of  the  people,  that  an  ooeaa 
and  lake  eommerce  in  unbroken  shipmente  would 
be  established,  has  entirely  faded  away. 

The  port  of  Chicago  owes  much  to  the  pres- 
ence of  rivers.  The  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River, 
formerly  a  sluggish  bayou,  has  been  deepoied 
by  piers  that  extend  into  the  lake,  leaving  an 
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entrance  way  about  500  feet  wide;  while  loi^ 
breakwaters  on  the  east  and  far  to  the  north 
and  south,  constructed  by  the  United  States 
government,  form  an  outer  harbor  with  an 
arerage  depth  of  21  feet  and  an  area  which  is 
confituitly  varying  as  the  extensive  filling  opera- 
tions proceed  along  'the  city  front.  Additional 
rotection  to  vessels  is  given  by  an  exterior 
reakwater,  which  extend  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  ^wut  a  mile  from  the  river's  month. 
In  South  GUawo,  at  the  northern  mouth  of 
Cahunet  River,  is  anotiiOT  harbor,  300  feet  wide 
between  piers.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal, 
constructed  in  1830-48,  connecting  the  Chicago 
River  with  the  Mississippi  and  its  affluents,  ex- 
tends to  La  Salle,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Illinois.  It  is  06  miles  in  length,  and  its  cost 
was  $6,469,000,  while  its  total  earnings  dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  usefulness  were  sli^tly 
in  excess  of  that  sum.  The  canal  has  now  been 
practically  abandoned,  but  during  its  constnu- 
tion  period  and  for  many  years  thereafter  it  was 
a  large  factor  in  the  oeFelopmoit  oif  the  elty*B 
commercial  prosperify. 

The  largest  part  of  the  foreign  exports  con- 
sists of  grain  (wheat,  com,  and  oata)  and  pack- 
ing-house products,  though  it  is  alt  transshipped 
at  the  seaboard  for  ocean  passage.  The  largest 
lake  import  is  lumber.  For  over  40  years  the 
annual  imports  of  lumber  have  enweded  1,000,- 
000,000  feet,  and  in  the  year  1913  they  reached 
a  total  of  2,700,000,000  feet.  About  two-flfths 
of  this  import  has  been,  in  turn,  shipped  to 
other  points.  The  imports  of  grain  in  1912 
amounted  to  322,000,000  bwhels  ( including 
8,100,000  barrels  of  flour  reduced  to  wheat  bush- 
els), white  the  exports  reached  a  total  of  244-, 
000,000.  Imports  and  exports  of  barley  have 
fluctuated  widely  in  recent  years,  the  receipts 
in  1912  being  20,000,000  bushels  (they  were 
29,000,000  in  1009),  and  the  shipments  only 
8,600,000,  thus  showing  a  large  local  consump- 
tion. For  the  decade  ending  with  1912  the  an- 
nual importation  of  hogs  averaged  over  7,500,000 
head,  and  of  cattle  over  3,000.000.  There  has 
been  recently  a  large  increase  in  the  importa- 
ti<m  of  butter  uid  dairy  products — ^the  imports 
of  butter  for.  1912  being  about  288,000,000 
pounds. 

According  to  the  census  of  1010  the  manufac- 
tured products  in  the  previous  year  reached  a 
total  value  of  $1,281,171,000,  and  there  were 
293,977  wage  earners  employed,  an  increase  of 
about  33  per  cent  during  the  decade.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  live  stock  received  in  Chicago 
18  slaughtered  and  packed  there,  the  total  value 
of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  received  in  1900 
amounting  to  $358,493,000.  For  two  decades 
the  average  number  of  hogs  packed  annually 
has  been  about  6,000,000  head.  This  is  about 
<me-flfth  of  the  total  number  packed  in  the  West 
during  that  period.  Over  32,000  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  industry.  Every  part  of  the 
slaughtered  animal  is  utilized,  the  value  of  the 
more  important  by-products,  such  as  soap  and 
tallow,  alone  amounting  to  $25,000,000.  Leather 
tanning  reaches  a  totid  of  over  $13,000,000. 

The  convenient  location  of  Ciiicago  with  re- 
spect to  the  coal  fields  of  Itlinois  and  the  iron- 
ore  regions  of  Lake  Superior  is  naturally  util- 
ized. The  iron  and  steel  products  in  1909 
reached  a  vahie  of  $46,000,000,  while  the  foun- 
dry products  amounted  to  $90,000,000.  Chicago 
la  a  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  harvesting 
machines.  The  capital  employed  in  the  agricul- 
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tural-implement  industry  in  1900  was  $140,- 
000,000,  under  the  conuol  of  one  corporation, 
the  International  Harvester  Company.  There 
are  extensive  manufactures  of  lumber,  the  value 
of  the  manufactures  of  furniture  being  placed 
at  $20,512,000,  and  the  lumber  and  planing 
mills  products  at  $32,700,000.  The  railway 
products,  principally  cars  for  eteam  and  electric 
railways,  amounted  in  value  to  $39,000,000. 
Chicago  is  the  leading  clothing  manufactiuing 
centre  of  the  West,  the  total  product  in  1909 
exceeding  $85,000,000  for  men's  clothing  and 
$16,600,000  for  women's.  A  like  position  is 
held  in  the  printing  and  publistiing  business, 
this  output  in  1900  being  given  at  over  $74,000,- 
000.  There  is  also  a  long  list  of  other  impor- 
tant manufactures,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned bakery  products,  value  $27,000,000;  elec- 
trical machine^,  $20,600,000;  cotfees  and  spices, 
$10,600,000;  paints,  $19,000,000;  sheet  iron  and 
copper,  $12,200,000;  pianos  and  organs,  $11,- 
S00,000;  confectionery,  $11,000,000;  and  patent 
medicines,  $10,000,000. 

QoTermnent.  Chicago  is  governed  hy  a  gen- 
eral Act  of  the  L^slature  passed  in  1875,  and 
by  such  subsequent  acts  as  have  in  some  meas- 
ure modified  the  original  act.  The  council  is 
unicameral,  with  70  elected  members,  there 
being  two  from  each  of  the  86  wards.  An 
elected  mayor  presides  at  the  meetings  of  the 
council,  and  has  a  vote  in  case  of  a  tie.  Some 
of  the  powers  vested  in  the  ooimcil  have  been 
delegated  by  it  to  «)ccial  departments,  e.g.,  the 
police  department.  These  departments  are  in  the 
hands  of  single  commissioners,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  and  whose  terms  of  office  expire 
with  the  term  of  the  mayor  (two  years).  The 
mayor  is  further  fortified  with  the  power  to 
remove  these  commissioners,  but  such  act  may 
be  disapproved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
council.  The  legislative  function  of  the  school 
department  is  intrusted  to  a  board  of  education 
of  21  members,  appointed^  the  mayor  and  con- 
firmed by  the  council.    Tne  members  are  ap- 

gointed  for  two  yeara  and  serve  without  pay. 
ivil-service  methods  prevail  in  the  administra- 
tion of  city  affairs,  the  regulations  being  made 
by  the  State  Civil-Service  Commission.  Owing 
to  prohibitive  legislation,  the  township  and 
county  governments  still  exist.  Township  offi- 
cers are  elected  in  town  meetings,  and  the 
county  elects  a  board  of  commiBsioners.  These 
organizations  are  an  important  factor  in  the 
financial  afTt^irs  of  the  city. 

The  city  owns  and  operates  its  water-works 
system  and  electric-light  plant.  The  water 
supply  is  obtained  from  Lake  Michigan,  cribs 
having  been  located  at  a  distance  of  from  2  to  4 
miles  from  the  shore,  in  order  to  secure  uncon- 
taminated  water.  It  is  conveyed  to  the  city  by 
means  of  underground  timnels.  Further  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  water  supply  the 
municipality  constructed  the  greatest  sanitary 
engineering  work  of  the  country,  the  Chicago 
Drainage  Canal  (q.v.). 

Finance.  The  per-capita  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures of  Chicago  are  low  when  compared  with 
thwe  of  other  large  cities,  and  it  suffers  from 
inadequate  funds,  as  the  State  constitution 
places  a  limit  upon  tax  rates.  In  1898  a  new 
revenue  law  was  passed,  creating  a  board  of  as- 
sessors which  levies  assessments  for  the  entire 
County  of  Cook.  Subsequent  legislation  abol- 
ished the  ntunerona  offices  of  town  collectors 
and  made  the  ooun^  treasurer  ex-offlcio  collee- 
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tor  for  all  the  towns.  The  municipality  is 
compelled  to  resort  in  an  unusual  degree  to  in- 
direct taxes — such  as  licenses,  fees,  fines,  etc. 
Property,  real  and  personal,  was  assessed  on 
ifae  basis  of  20  per  cent  of  its  full  value  from 
1898  to  1909,  but  after  the  latter  date  the  rate 
was  fixed  at  one-third.  On  this  basis  the  total 
Taluation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  Chi- 
cago for  1913  was  $981,788,078.  The  budgets 
are  determined  by  committees  of  the  coimcil. 
The  public  debt  in  1912  was  $26,784,686.  The 
following  are  the  principal  items  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  city  comptroller  for  1912:  the  receipts  ag- 
gragated  $64,248,646,  of  which  $22,137,627  waa 
from  pn^er^  tax;  $6,828,600  from  liquor  li- 
eoues;  $6,630,087  from  the  water  works;  and 
$1,616,966  from  franchise  compensations.  The 
total  expenditures  were  $66,339,734,  of  which 
those  for  schools  were  $15,318,088;  for  water 
works,  $6,888,763;  special  assessment  fund, 
$5,025,979;  sinking  funds,  $2,743,771;  and  the 
balance,  $25,463,133,  for  general  corporate  pur- 
poses. There  are  certain  items  of  county  and 
township  government  not  herein  included,  e.g., 
the  county  nMkintains  the  charitable  institutions, 
certun  courts,  jails,  various  public  boards,  the 
offices  of  the  sheriff,  recorder,  coroner,  and  elec- 
tion commissioners,  at  a  total  annual  cost  for 
1913  of  $11,728,919. 

Population.  With  but  4479  inhabitants  in 
1840,  the  city  had  increased  in  1870  to  298,977, 
ranking  fifth  among  American  cities;  in  1880,  to 
608,186,  ranking  fourth;  in  1890,  to  ],099,8&0, 
standing  second;  in  1900,  to  1,698,576,  and  In 
1910,  to  2,185,283,  still  holding  second  place. 
The  city  Directory  estimate  for  1913  is  2,388,500. 
Greater  New  York  alone  had  as  great  an  abso- 
lute growth  during  the  last  decade.  Chicago's 
phenomenal  growth  seems  quite  natural,  how- 
ever, when  compared  with  the  development  of  the 
"Great  West,"  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Chicago 
baa  a  remarkably  birii  per  emt  (36)  of  forelgn- 
bom  peculation,  and  of  the  native-born  54  per 
eent  wre  of  foreign  parentage.  Of  the  foreign 
nationalities  the  Germans  are  most  numerous, 
aggregating  more  than  twice  the  number  of 
Irish,  the  utter  having  shown  an  inclination  to 
remain  in  the  Eastern  towns.  The  numbers  of 
those  who  are  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage  are 
given  in  the  following  Ust  after  the  names  of  the 
countries  from  whence  they  were  derived:  Ger- 
many, 501,832;  Austria,  227,968;  Ireland,  204,- 
821;  En^nd  and  Bcotbud,  86,894;  Canada, 
66,463;  RuBeia,  184,767;  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, 184,747;  and  various  other  countries  of 
Europe,  303,900;  making  a  total  under  this 
classification  ( exclusive  of  Canadians )  of 
1,693,918,  i.e.,  about  77%  per  ocnt  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  ci^.  The  n^ro  population 
is  given  at  44,103.  Chicago  poaseases  a  climate 
subject  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature^ 
though  s^dom  remaining  Ifmg  at  ^tber  ex- 
treme, the  extreme  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold 
of  winter  being  tempered  by  the  waters  border- 
ing the  city.  The  average  annual  temperature 
for  the  decade  ending  in  1013  ranged  from 
48'  to  60".  The  death  rate  per  1000  for  1913 
was  15.3,  a  ratio  which  has  held  fairly  constant 
for  16  years,  placing  the  city  about  midway  in 
the  death  rates  of  50  leading  American  cities. 

History.  l%e  name  "Chicago"  is  probably 
derived  from  an  Indian  word  meaning  "wild 
onion,"  a  phuit  which  grows  abundantly  in  this 
locality.   Before  the  coming  of  the  wnitea  the 


place  was  a  rendezvous  for  various  Indian  tribes 
and  a  favorite  meeting  place  for  voyageurs  and 
traders.  In  1673  both  Joliet  and  Marquette 
stopped  here  for  a  few  days,  and  the  latter 
ment  most  of  tiie  winter  of  1674-75  here.  Later 
tne  locality  was  visited  by  La  Salle,  Hennepin, 
Tonty,  and  others;  and  on  a  map  published  by 
Franquelin  at  Quebec  in  1684,  the  name  "Cheka- 
gou"  waa  applied  to  a  river  placed  some  distance 
west  of  the  real  location  of  the  Chicago  River. 
Later  maps  show  the  name  in  proper  position. 
The  name  "Chicago"  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
region  lying  contiguous  to  the  river,  and  for 
over  a  century  and  a  half  after  its  discovery 
Chicago  was  an  important  outpost  on  the  fron- 
tier where  traders  and  savages  met.  During 
that  period  Chicago  existed  under  three  flags — 
first,  under  the  domination  of  the  French,  when 
after  the  fall  of  Quebec  it  passed  into  the  pos< 
session  of  the  English,  As  British  territory 
it  remained  until  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  when  the  Western  territories  were  ceded 
by  Uie  English  to  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  said  that  "Chicago  is  tiie  oldest  Indian 
town  in  the  West  of  wmch  the  original  name  is 
retained." 

Jean  Baptiste  Point  de  Saible,  a  native  of  San 
Domingo,  who  came  about  1770,  built  a  house 
which  was  later  known  as  the  Kinzie  bouse  and 
which  remained  in  existence  over  half  a  cen- 
tury. In  1796  be  sold  his  cabin  to  Le  llai,  a 
French  fur  trader,  who  in  turn  sold  out  early  in 
1804  to  John  Kinzie,  the  first  white  man  to 
make  bis  home  here.  The  military  importance 
of  tiie  place  was  quickly  recognized  by  tiie 
government,  which  in  1795  forc^  the  Indians 
to  cede  a  tract  of  land  "six  miles  square  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River."  and  late  in 
1803  erected  Fort  Dearborn  (q.v.)  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  near  its  mouth.  On  Aug.  15, 
1812,  in  accordance  with  orders.  Captain  Heald 
and  the  garrison  evacuated  this  fort,  but  were 
ambushed  by  their  Potawatomi  escorts  and  other 
Indians,  and  38  soldiers,  two  women,  and  12 
children  were  killed,  and  many  others  captured. 
On  the  following  day  the  fort  was  burned,  but 
it  was  rebuilt  in  1S16.  In  1830  the  town  was 
laid  out.  and  the  &rat  map,  dated  August  4. 
gives  its  area  as  three-eighths  of  a  square  mile. 
There  were  then  12  families  here,  besides  the 
gaTris<m.  Three  years  later  Chicago  was  incor* 
porated  as  a  town,  its  populatiMt  being  660, 
and  its  area  660  acres;  and  on  March  4,  1837, 
then  having  4479  inhabitants,  it  was  chartered 
as  a  city.  In  1833,  6000  Indians  assembled  here 
and  sold  a  large  tract  of  land  in  this  vicinity, 
agreeing  to  move  across  the  Mississippi. 

The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  b^un  in 
1836,  was  finished  in  1848 ;  and  in  the  same  year 
the  first  railroad,  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Union, 
waa  conpleted  a  few  miles  towards  the  west. 
Four  years  later  the  Michigan  Soutbem  and  the 
Michigan  Central,  the  first  roads  leading  to  the 
East,  entered  the  city,  which  from  this  time 
grew  with  unprecedented  rapidity.  In  1860  the 
Republican  National  Convention,  by  which  Lin-i 
coin  was  nominated,  was  held  in  Chicago.  In 
October,  1871,  one  of  the  most  destructive  fires 
in  the  history  of  the  country  occurred  here. 
Breaking  out  m  a  bam  in  De  Koven  Street  and 
fanned  by  a  gale,  it  spread  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  and  raged  uncontrolled  for  two  days 
and  nights,  sweeping  over  2100  acres,  destroying 
17,460  Duildings,  and  causing  800  deaths,  besides 
the  greatest  destitution  and  suffering.    Out  of 
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a  popnlation  of  324,000,  more  than  70,000  were 
rendered  homeless,  and  almost  one-third  of  the 
property  in  the  city  ($190,000,000  out  of  $576,- 
000,000)  was  destroyed.  Relief  poured  in  from 
all  sides,  and  within  a  year  the  city  was  largely 
rebuilt. 

In  July.  1877,  the  railroad  riots,  caused  by 
discontented  laborers,  necessitated  the  calling 
out  of  militia  and  United  States  troops,  and  in 
May,  1886,  occurred  the  celebrated  "Haymarket 
riots"  (q.v.)r  consequent  upon  the  labor  troubles 
of  188&^.  On  May  4,  while  tite  police  were  at- 
tempting to  break  up  an  anarchist  meeting,  a 
bomb  was  thrown  among  them,  and  27  of  &eir 
number  were  wounded,  of  whom  seven  subse- 
qnently  died.  In  1893  the  Great  World's  Fair 
(see  World's  Coluubian  ExposmoN)  was  held 
bere.  In  1894  a  large  number  of  laborers  went 
on  a  strike,  destroyine  property  valued  at 
41,000,000  and  again  making  it  necessary  to  call 
out  the  militia  and  Fedenu  soldiery.  In  1004 
and  1005  street  traffic  was  seriously  affected  by  a 
strike  of  the  city  teamsters. 

The  Mueller  law,  enabling  the  city  to  acquire, 
own,  lease,  construct,  and  operate  street  rail- 
ways, provided  that  the  electorate  should  decide 
by  referendum  vote  upon  questions  of  this  na- 
ture, was  passed  in  1003,  as  a  result  of  popular 
discontent  with  prevailing  conditions.  For 
municipal  operation  a  two-thirds  majority  was 
made  a  prerequisite;  a  simple  majority  was 
made  sufficient  to  authorize  municipal  ownership. 
In  1005  both  mayoralty  candidates  were  pledged 
to  municipal  ownership — the  Democratic  candi- 
date, Edward  F.  Dunne  (q>v,),  promising  im- 
mediate municipalization  the  Republican  candi- 
date favoring  a  temporary  agreement  with  the 
private  companies  which  should  safranard  tlie 
Interests  of  the  city  and  make  possibw  munici* 
paHzation  under  more  favorable  conditions  than 
could  then  be  secured.  Mr.  Duone  was  elected 
by  a  substantial  majority,  but  opposition  in 
the  council  prevented  him  from  making  material 
progress  towards  the  consummation  of  his  pol- 
icy. All  efforts  in  this  direction  were  eventually 
abandoned.  Meantime  the  street-railway  serv- 
ice d^Hierated,  lietterments  were  n^ected, 
and  public  discontent  was  rife.  While  the  com- 
panies were  clamoring  for  extensions  of  their 
^tiring  franchises,  the  public  demanded  in  re- 
turn a  new  agreement,  which  at  length  was 
entered  into,  and  ratified  by  both  parties,  in 
April,  1907.  The  agreement  provided  that  there- 
after the  city  was  to  receive  55  per  cent  of 
the  net  receipts  and  be  given  the  right  to  pur- 
chase the  existing  systems  at  an  agreed  valna- 
Uon  at  any  time  upon  giving  six  months'  no- 
tice. The  result  was  that  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  inauguration  of  this  plan  the  city 
received  from  "franchise  compensations"  the 
sum  of  110,334,199,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1913.  The  various  systems  greatly  enlarged 
their  facilities  and  improved  tite  roadbeds  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  their  agreement, 
but  they  are  still  seriously  embarrassed  with 
the  constantlT  swelling  volume  of  street-passen- 
ger travel.  It  can  now  be  said  that  Chicago 
possesses  in  many  respects  the  most  modem  and 
complete  system  of  street  railways  of  any  city 
in  the  world. 

Bibllograpliy.  Fergus  Historioal  Series  (Chi- 
cago, 1S76-9J);  Henry  H.  Hurlbut,  Chicago 
Antiquities  (ib..  1880);  Rufus  Blanchard,  The 
Jforthtoest  (Md  Chicago  (ib.,  1880) ;  A.  T.  An- 
dreas, History  of  Chicago  (ib.,  1884) ;  Jos^h 


Kirfcland,  The  Story  of  Chicago  (ib.,  1892) ; 
Moees,  John,  and  Joseph  Kirkland,  History  of 
Chicago  (ib.,  1895);  J.  Seymour  Currey,  Chi- 
cago: Its  History  and  its  Builders  {ib^  1912); 
Milo  M.  Quaife,  OMaago  and  the  Old  HorthKett 
(ib.,  1913). 

CHICAGO,  Univebsitt  of.  A  leading  Amer- 
ican univeraity,  situated  in  Cliicago,  in.  The 
universify  was  established  at  the  instance  of 
prominent  Baptists  throughout  the  »>untry,  and 
through  gifts  made  chiefly  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, to  replace  the  former  University  of  Chi- 
ca,go — a  Baptist  institution  opened  in  1857, 
which  had  been  obliged  through  lack  of  funds 
to  close  its  doors  in  1886.  In  recognition  of 
the  funds  given  by  Baptists  to  start  the  new 
university,  it  was  provided  in  the  charter  that 
while  no  religious  tests  should  ever  be  exacted 
from  the  university  professors  or  students,  yet 
at  all  times  two-thirds  of  the  trustees,  and  also 
the  president  of  the  university,  should  be  mem- 
bers of  regular  Baptist  churches. 

The  university  includes  four  divisions:  first, 
schools,  coll^ires,  and  academies;  second,  uni- 
versity extension;  third,  the  university  libra- 
ries, laboratories,  and  museums ;  fourth,  the  uni- 
versity press.  The  first  division  includes  the 
graduate  schools,  of  which  the  divinity  school, 
the  graduate  school  of  arts  and  literature,  the 
Oeden  Graduate  School  of  Science,  and  the  law 
Bcnool  have  already  been  organized,  while  schools 
of  medicine,  technology,  fine  arts,  and  music 
are  yet  to  be  establisned.  Of  the  schools  es- 
tablished, the  Ogden  School  of  Science  was 
founded  under  the  will  of  William  B.  Ogden, 
his  executors  alloting  to  Chicago  70  per  cent 
of  the  moneys  he  devised  to  charities.  The 
divinily  school  was  established  under  an  agree- 
ment of  the  university  made  in  1891  with  the 
Baptist  Theological  Union  of  Chicago,  by  which- 
its  seminary  became  the  divinity  school  of  the 
university.  The  colleges  of  the  university  in- 
clude the  colleges  of  arte,  literature,  science, 
commerce  and  administration,  the  university 
college,  and  the  college  of  education.  There 
were,  in  1913,  404  secondary  schools  in  coopera- 
tion witii  the  university,  these  schools  being  al- 
lowed to  send  their  graduates  upon  certificate 
and  without  examination.  In  the  department 
of  university  extension  the  attempt  is  made  to 
bring  the  university  to  those  who  cannot  come 
to  it.  Lecture  and  study  courses  are  given,  and 
work  done  in  them  is  on  certain  cixiditions  rec- 
ognized and  credited  by  the  university.  The 
correspondence  courses  are  definitely  arranged 
in  majon  and  minors,  accordii^  to  the  r^ular 
university  schedule,  and  on  tnem  credits  are 
allowed,  on  certain  oonditi<His,  towards  the  uni- 
versity degrees.  The  university  libraries  in 
<Ju1y,  1913,  contained  402,000  volumes,  bound 
and  catalogued,  besides  about  130,000  volumes 
uncatalogued  and  about  200,000  pamphlets.  Of 
the  total  number  about  217,000  volumes  were  in 
the  general  library  and  the  remainder  in  the 
various  departmental  libraries.  The  acquisi- 
tions by  purchase,  gift,  and  exchange,  in  1912-13, 
numbered  about  52,000  volumes.  The  labora- 
tories and  museums  include:  The  Kent  Oliemieal 
Laboratory,  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  Psy- 
chological Laboratory,  the  Yerkes  Astronomical 
Observatory,  the  Walker  Museum,  Haskell  Ori- 
ental Museum  (including  biblical,  comparative 
religion,  Syrian,  and  Eg;^tian  collections),  and 
the  Hull  biological  laboratories  (including  the 
zoological,  physiological,  anatomical,  and  botan- 
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ical  laboratories).  The  university  press  pub- 
lishes both  separate  boolcs  and  pamphlets  and 
departmental  journals.  The  departmental  jour- 
nals are  as  follows:  The  Journal  of  Political 
SooHomy;  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology; 
American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
literatures;  Biblical  World;  The  Aetrophyaical 
Journal;  Journal  of  Otology;  School  Review; 
Botanical  Gazette;  American  Journal  of  Theol- 
ogy; The  Elementary  School  Teacher;  Modem 
Philology;  and  The  University  of  Chicago  Maga- 
zine; Weekly  Calendar  and  Classical  Philology. 
Under  the  head  of  separate  publications  the 
university  press  issues  many  important  pam- 
phlets and  books  written  by  professors  or  post- 
graduate students  in  the  course  of  speeiAliied 
university  work,  and  oUiers. 

The  arrangement  of  courses  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  is  unique  among  American 
universities.  The  academic  year  consists  of 
four  quarters,  and  these  four  quarters,  equally 
divided,  complete  the  calendar  as  well  as  the 
scholastic  year.  Instruction  is  arranged  with 
a  single  quarter  of  12  wedcs  aa  the  unit,  in- 
stead ol  talcing  for  the  unit  the  Mhfdastie  year. 
Students  are  permitted  to  6xop  or  take  up  nnl- 
Tersity  work  at  the  banning  of  any  quarter, 
and  a  dcsree  is  given  whenever  the  requisite 
amount  of  courses,  computed  by  units,  has  been 
completed.  The  courses  are  arranged  by  majors 
and  minors,  according  to  the  group  system,  and 
the  student  ia  require  to  take  courses  in  definite 
groups.  This  system  has  the  advantage  of  eradi< 
cattng  anoh  artlflciid  barriov  to  obtaining  am 
educaticm  as  are  likely  to  follow  from  contitttunu 
courses  of  nine  months  each  and  from  arbitrarily 
required  studies.  The  d^rees  conferred  by  the 
nnivenify  are:  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  B.S.,  LLJB.,  AM., 
PhJl,  M.S.,  J.D.,  Ph.D.,  B.D.,  DJ).,  LLJ). 
Bachelors'  d^ees  are  given  upon  completion  of 
work  in  the  senior  collies  of  the  university. 
Chicago,  however,  has  also  junior  collies,  and 
graduation  from  these  entitles  the  students  to 
the  title  of  associate  in  arts,  philosophy,  or 
science.  The  work  of  the  junior  eollBges  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  work  ordinarily  done 
in  the  best  American  colleges  in  the  fruhman 
and  sophomore  years.  The  title  is  given  on  the 
completion  of  this  work,  mainly  to  give  rec<^i- 
tion  to  such  students  as  are  for  any  reastm  un- 
able to  complete  the  course. 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  grown  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  since  it  was  first  (^ned 
to  students  in  1892.  This  growth  has  been  made 
possible  by  many  large  gifte.  Of  the  benefactors 
of  the  coll^  should  be  especially  mentioned: 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  whose  gifts  have  amounted 
to  about  935,000,000;  Marshall  Field,  who  gave 
the  original  site  for  the  university;  8.  A.  Kent, 
Sihu  B.  Cobb,  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Charles  T. 
Yerkes,  Miss  Helen  Culver,  Mrs.  Annie  Hitch- 
cock, Mrs.  Elisabeth  Q.  Kelly,  Julius  Rosenwald, 
La  Verne  Noyes,  and  Mrs.  Anita  MeCormicIc 
Blaine.  The  present  buildings  of  the  university, 
which  have  been  erected  a&nost  entirely  from 

Srivate  donations,  include  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
lent  Cliemical  Laboratory,  Walker  Museum, 
Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  Haskell  Oriental 
Museum,  Law  School,  Bartlett  Gymnasium,  Man- 
del  Hall,  Reynolds  Club  (for  men),  Hutchinson 
Dining  Hall  (for  men),  School  of  Education,  a 
group  of  graduate  and  divinity  dormitories, 
Snell  Hall  and  Hitchcock  Hall  (for  men), 
Beecher,  Kelly,  and  Naney  Foster  balls  for 
women,  four  biological  laboratories  (conqtrising 
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the  Charles  J.  Hull  group),  1896-97;  Yerkes 
Observatory,  Lake  Geneva,  1897;  Green  Hall 
(for  women),  1898,  and  the  Harper  Memorial 
Library  (1911-12).  As  shown  by  the  presi- 
dent's report,  the  general  assets  of  the  university 
on  June  30.  1913,  amounted  to  $31,056,420.10,  of 
which  $18,690,663.60  represented  investments, 
and  the  remainder  buildings,  grounds,  and  equip- 
ments. The  current  expenditures  for  the  year 
previous  had  amounted  to  $1,738,610.57.  In 
1912-13  the  total  number  of  students,  excluding 
duplicates,  entered  was  6802.  These  students 
were  distributed  as  follows:  divinity  school,  360; 
graduate  schools,  1737;  the  colleges,  3822;  medi- 
cal school,  219;  school  of  education,  1018;  law 
schod,  286. 

The  president  of  the  uaiTersi^from  its  foun- 
dation in  1891  until  1906  was  William  Rainc7 
Harper  (q.v.),  PhJ).,  OJ),,  LLJ).,  who,  previous 
to  his  succession  to  the  presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  was  professor  of  Semitic  and 
biblical  literature  in  Yale  University  and  prin* 
cipal  of  the  Chautauqua  system.  Harry  Pratt 
Judson,  LUD.,  was  made  acting  president  in 
1006  and  president  in  1007.  The  a^inistrative 
and  scholastie  metliodB  of  the  nniversi^  were 
largdy  molded  by  Dr.  Harper,  and  a  large  meas- 
ure of  the  universi^s  immediate  success  is 
ascribed  to  his  influence  and  to  his  efforts  in 
its  upbuilding.  Under  President  Judson's  ad- 
ministration the  financial  resources  have  doubled, 
and  the  increase  in  the  attendance  of  students 
has  been  very  pronounced. 

CHKfAGO  DBAnrAOB  OAXAL.  A  canal 
constructed  under  an  Act  of  the  lUintns  Legia- 
lature,  dated  May  20,  1889.  The  object  of  the 
canal  is  to  reverse  the  flow  of  the  Chicago  River. 
After  being  in  use  for  several  years  it  was 
deemed  necessary,  witii  the  growing  population 
of  southern  Chicago  and  the  near-by  city  of 
Gary  in  Indiana,  to  make  similar  provision  for 
the  flow  of  the  Calumet  River.  Accordingly  a 
smaller  (the  Calumet-Sag)  canal,  about  16 
miles  in  length  and  20  feet  in  depth,  capable  of 
earring  2000  cubic  feet  per  second  sad  con- 
necting this  stream  with  the  main  Chicago 
Drainage  Canal  near  Sag  Bridge,  was  put  under 
construction  in  1912  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$11,000,000  for  excavation  and  connected  works. 
The  aim  of  the  original  canal  was  to  divert  the 
sewage-laden  contents  from  the  city's  water  sup- 
ply. Lake  Michigan,  to  the  Mississippi,  by  way 
of  the  Des  Plaines  River,  and  also,  if  possible^ 
to  furnish  a  waterway  from  the  Great  uikes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Construction  was  begun 
Sept.  3,  1892,  and  the  canal  formally  opened 
Jan.  2,  1900.  Cost,  $33,000,000;  length,  40  miles. 
The  work  consisted  of  four  parts:  (1)  deepen- 
ing and  widening  the  Chicago  River  from  its 
mouth  to  Robey  Street,  6.3  miles;  (2)  con- 
structing the  canal  proper  from  Rob^  Street 
to  Lockport  on  the  Des  Plaines  River,  28.05 
miles;  (3)  diverting  this  river  into  a  new  chan- 
nel; (4)  constructing  a  tail  race  and  a  new 
channel  between  Lodqrort  and  Joliet,  7-1  milM; 
size  of  canal,  100  feet  bottom  width  in  nx^ 
and  110  to  202  in  earth;  top  width,  102  feet 
in  rock  and  200  to  300  feet  in  soil;  minimum 
depth,  22  feet;  capacity,  20,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute  per  100,000  of  population,  or  about 
360,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  controlling 
works  are  located  at  Loclroort  and  consist  of  a 
bear-trap  dam  160  feet  wide,  and  7  sluice  gates, 
30  feet  wide.  In  September,  1903,  it  was  de- 
cided to  utilize  the  85,000  horse  power  beincf 
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wasted  at  the  controlling  works,  by  meana  of 
turbines,  and  to  this  end  construction  estimated 
at  $3,000,000  was  begun.  At  first  it  was  feared 
tiiat  the  turning  of  Chicago's  sewa^  into  the 
Mississippi  from  which  St.  Louis  is  supplied 
wouid  result  in  an  increase  of  typhoid  and  other 
water-borne  diseases  there,  but  chemical  and 
bacteriological  examinations  failed  to  verify  this. 
That  Chicago  benefited  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
point was  shown  by  the  r^ort  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  health  for  August,  1B04,  which  gave  a 
comparison  of  water-borne  diseases  for  a  period 
of  four  years  previous  to  and  after  the  opening 
of  the  canal.  Acute  intestinal  diseases,  1896- 
1900,  16.41  per  1000  of  population;  1900-04, 
12.44  per  1000.  Typhoid  fever,  1896-1900,  3.68 
per  1000;  ld0(MH,  3.10  per  1000. 

The  question  whether  the  taking  of  water 
from  LsJce  Michigan  affected  navigation  and  the 
interests  of  Stat^  and  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes 
was  (me  that  was  seriously  discussed  and  in- 
volved much  litigation  and  investigation.  The 
Chicago  Sanitary  Canal  had  never  received  the 
direct  sanction  of  Congress.  The  authority  to 
derive  water  from  Lake  Michigan  was  granted 
by  Secretary  of  War  Alger  on  May  8,  1899,  and 
he  permitted  a  flowage  of  5000  cubic  feet  per 
second  under  certain  restrictions  and  subject  to 
any  future  action  by  Congress.  Secretary  of 
War  Root,  on  Dec  S,  1001,  fixed  the  amount  at 
4167  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  on  March  14, 
1907,  Secretary  of  War  Taft  denied  the  appli- 
cation for  an  additional  4000  cubic  feet  per 
second  for  the  purpose  of  reversing  the  current 
of  the  Calumet  River  and  flowing  that  river  also 
through  the  canal  to  drain  the  southern  portion 
of  Chicago.  Subsequently  the  proposals  to  take 
as  much  as  10,000  cubic  feet  per  second  from 
Lake  Michigan  were  opposed  both  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  and  ^ 
an  International  Waterways  Commission,  in 
session  in  1906,  on  the  ground  that  this  would 
interfere  substantially  with  the  navigable  ca- 
pacity of  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting 
rivers  by  lowering  the  level  of  the  lake.  Fur- 
thermore, a  treaty  of  Jan.  11,  1909,  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  believed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  any  considerable  or  additional 
diversion  of  water  from  the  Great  Lakes.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  Jan.  8,  1913,  the  application  to 
the  War  Department,  on  the  part  of  the  sani- 
tary district  of  Chicago  charged  with  the  con- 
trol and  operation  of  the  canal,  was  formally 
denied  by  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
While  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal  was  a  prime 
necessity  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  as  was  also, 
with  the  growth  of  the  city  to  the  south,  the 
reversal  and  drainage  of  the  Calumet  River 
then  in  progress  of  construction  (1013),  yet  its 
relationB  to  commerce  and  international  comity 
were  also  important.  Notwithstanding  the  grant- 
ing of  limited  permission  for  this  work  hy  the 
Secretary  of  War  in  1910,  the  right  of  the  city 
to  reverse  the  flow  of  the  river  was  pending  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  1913.  The 
possibilities  of  the  canal,  in  addition  to  sanita- 
tion and  the  incidental  power  developed,  as  a 
commercial  route  were  also  considered,  and  it 
was  thought  possible  that  with  the  various  im- 
provements in  progress  the  canal  could  be  made 
an  important  link  in  a  commercial  waterway 
from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf.  If  that  were  done, 
it  would  not  solve  the  question  of  diversion  of 
water,  inasmuch  as  for  the  proper  dilution  and 
handling  of  sewage  a  considerable  volume  would 


be  required,  whereas  in  even  a  fairly  large  barge 
canal  there  would  be  no  need  of  an  active  cur- 
rent or  excessive  drafts  from  the  lake  once  the 
prism  was  filled. 

CHICAGO  HEIGHTS.  A  city  in  Cook  Co., 
111.,  27  miles  south  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago 
and  Eastern  Illinois,  the  Elgin,  Joliet,  and  East- 
em,  and  the  Michigan  Central  railroads  (Map: 
lUinois,  £  2).  It  has  a  Carnegie  library  and  a 
hospitaL  li^jiufacturing  is  extensively  carried 
on;  the  most  important  products  are  iron  uid 
steel  goods,  chraueals,  glass,  carriages,  lumber, 
fireproofing  materials,  automobiles,  passenger 
and  freight  cars,  linseed  oil,  clothing,  pianos, 
blackboards,  globes,  and  brick.  Chicago  Heights 
was  settled  in  1835  and  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1900.  The  water  works  are  owned  by  the 
municipality.    Pop.,  1900,  SIOO;  1910,  14,525. 

CHICAGO  JTXNCTION.  A  village  in  Huron 
Co.,  Ohio,  62  miles  (direct)  west-southwest  o( 
Cleveland,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
(Map:  Ohio,  E  3).  Chicago  Junction  is  essen- 
tially a  railroad  centre  and  contains  large  re- 
pair shops  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  system. 
Lumber  is  manufacturied  also.  The  water  works 
and  lighting  plant  are  municipally  owned,  and 
the  village  is  known  for  its  fine  sulphur  water. 
Pop.,  1900,  2348;  1910,  2950. 

CHXCAOO  ORCHESTRA.  A  permanent  or- 
chestra, founded  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  1891 
and  conducted  by  him  until  his  death  in  1906. 
Its  name  was  then  changed  to  "The  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra."  In  1913  the  original  name 
"The  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra"  was  again 
adopted.  The  present  conductor  is  Fred- 
erick A.  Stock,  who  faithfully  follows  the 
ideals  of  the  great  founder.  During  the  season 
concerts  are  ^ven  on  Saturday  nights  and  Fri- 
day aftemo<Hi8.  The  rates  of  admission  are  de- 
si^ied^  moderate,  the  deficit  at  the  close  of 
the  season  being  periodically  met  by  the  guar- 
antors of  the  association,  a  number  of  public- 
spirited  citizens.  The  organization  formerly 
consisted  of  about  60  players,  but  in  1901  the 
number  was  increased  to  90.  A  strict  adherence 
to  the  highest  classic  ideals  and  an  unswerving 
refusal  to  be  influenced  by  local  criticism  or 
financial  exigencies  at  first  caused  considerable 
friction,  but  the  annually  decreasing  deficit  and 
the  greatly  increased  attendance  nave  amply 
justified  the  course  of  Mr.  Thomas.  Orchestra 
Hall,  the  permanent  home  of  the  organization, 
was  built  by  popular  subscription  and  opened  in 
December,  1904.  The  opening  conoens  were 
the  last  Mr.  Thomas  conducted. 

CHICAGO  BIVSB.  A  navigable  stream  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  which  formerly  emptied 
into  Lake  Michigan,  but  the  direction  of  whose 
current  has  been  reversed  by  the  construction  of 
the  Chicago  Drainage  CanaL  It  is  formed  by 
two  brauMies,  the  North  Fork  and  the  Bontli 
Fork,  and  it  is  less  than  a  mile  from  this  junc- 
tion to  Lake  Michigan  (Map:  Chicago,  F  7). 
Nearly  4  miles  from  the  main  river,  the  south 
branch  separates  into  a  west  fork  and  a  south 
fork.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  connects 
the  Chicago  River  at  Bridfjeport  with  the  Illi- 
nois River  at  La  Salle,  a  distance  of  nearly  100 
miles,  and  during  1803-1900  the  Chicago  Drain- 
age Canal  (q.v.)  was  constructed,  connecting  the 
west  fork  of  the  south  branch  and  Joliet,  on  the 
Des  Plaines  River,  i^e  distance  being  28.06 
miles.    See  CnicAOO. 

CHICHAGOV,  ch^-cha^gdf,  Pavel  Vassilie- 
viTCH    (1765-1849).    A  Russian  admiraL  He 
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■erred  under  his  father,  Vaaili  Yakovlevitch 
(1726-1809),  a  Russian  admiral,  and  completed 
his  studies  in  England  (1792-93).  As  head  of 
the  navy,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1802  by 
Alexander  I,  he  greatly  promoted  the  efficiency 
of  the  service.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  Cknincil.  and  tne  year  follow- 
ing received  an  important  military  command. 
Failing  to  prevent  Napoleon'a  recroesing  the 
Bereeina,  he  fell  into  di^race  and  left  Russia. 
His  Memoirs  (1886-88)  are  valuable. 

CHICH£N-ITZA,  chl-ch&n'6-t^'  (Maya, 
month  of  the  wells  of  the  ItsA)  .  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  ancient  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan, 
Mexico,  situated  18  miles  southwest  of  the  town 
of  Valladolid  in  the  northern  part  of  tiie  penin- 
sula. It  derives  its  compound  name  from  its 
former  occupants,  tiie  ItxA  teibe  of  the  great 
Mayan  stock,  and  from  two  remarkdble  natural 

C's  or  wells,  still  existing,  which  undoubtedly 
ished  the  water  supply  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants and  may  have  determined  the  original 
selection  of  the  site.  According  to  tradition 
preserved  in  the  Books  of  ChUdn  Bal&m  (q.v.), 
Chich^n-Itz&  was  founded  about  460  ajd,  and 
abandoned  for  the  first  time  about  600.  It  was 
rebuilt  about  900  and  for  300  years  was  the  most 
important  city  in  northern  Yucatan.  Towards 
tiie  end  of  this  time  it  became  involved  in  war 
and  was  apparently  held  for  a  time  by  foreign 
invaders  from  the  highlands  of  Mexico.  It  was 
abandoned  100  years  or  more  before  the  coming 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  was  still  an  important 
place  of  pilgrimage. 

The  principal  ruins,  which  were  first  described 
in  detail  by  Stephens  in  1843  {Inoidenta  of 
Travel  in  Yuoatan),  cover  an  area  of  about  one 
square  mile,  witii  smaller  edifliKs  scattered  about 
the  eneircling  forest.  The  general  structural 
type  ia  that  of  the  platform  pyramid,  ascended 
by  means  of  broad  stairways  leading  up  to 
vaulted  ehambers,  whose  walls  are  covered  with 
sculptured  figures  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
or  vividly  colored  paintings  reaembling  those  of 
the  Aztec  codices.  The  material  is  the  white 
limeetone  of  the  country,  luid  the  walla  consist 
of  a  composition  of  nuvtar  and  brtdcen  stone 
faced  with  neatly  cut  stone.  Each  prominent 
structure  is  known  to  the  natives  under  a  dis- 
tinct name.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  that 
denominated  the  "Tennis  Court"  or  "Ball  Court." 
It  consists  of  two  immense  parallel  walls,  each 
274  feet  long  and  30  feet  thick  and  standing  120 
feet  apart.  Projecting  from  the  centre  of  each, 
at  the  height  of  26  feet  from  the  ground,  is  a 
sculptured  ring  of  stcme,  representing  two  en- 
twined serpents.  From  contemporary  Spanish 
descriptions  it  is  certain  that  this  was  a  court- 
yard, devoted  to  the  playing  of  a  favorite  game, 
in  which  the  effort  was  made  to  send  the  ball 
through  the  stone  ring  fixed  in  tJie  wall.  Another 
of  the  important  ruins  is  the  "Castillo,"  a 
pyramidal  mound  200  feet  square  at  the  base 
and  rising  76  feet  to  a  platform,  the  approacli 
being  by  means  of  a  grand  staircase  with  two 
colossal  se^ents*  hea&  in  sculptured  stone  at 
the  base.  The  Palace,  or  Nunnery  (Com  de  las 
MonjM),  is  a  rectangular  mass  more  than  100 
feet  long  and  somewhat  less  in  width,  with  an 
L-shaped  wing  on  the  eastern  side,  60  feet  long. 
Resting  on  this  artificial  platform,  which  is  over 
30  feet  high,  is  a  rectangular  structure  90  feet 
long,  18  feet  wide,  and  18  feet  in  height;  and 
this,  in  turn,  is  crowned  by  a  smaller  edifice  30 
feet  long  by  12  feet  wide.   The  L-shaped  wing  is 


a  specimen  of  the  best  Mayan  architecture. 
Minor  ruins  are  the  Caracol,  or  Roimd  Tower, 
the  Clichanchob,  or  Red  House,  and  the  Tenmles 
of  the  Tables,  the  Tigers,  and  the  Cones.  Con- 
sult: Holmes,  Arohceological  Stitdiea  in  Ancient 
Cities  of  Metoioo  (Chicago,  1896) ;  Maudslay, 
"Biologia  Centrali-America,"  Aroheeology,  voL 
iii,  and  Spinden,  Maya  Art  (Cambridge,  1912). 

CHIGHE8TBB,  chlch'es-ter  (AS.  OMSonosM- 
ter,  Lat.  Oteme  oattrum,  camp  ot  Olssa).  A 
municipal  borough  and  episcopal  city  in  Sussex, 
England,  17  miles  east-northeast  of  Ports- 
mouth (Map:  England,  F  6).  It  is  well  built 
and  has  wide  streets.  The  ancient  city  walla  are 
now  utilized  as  a  public  promenade.  The  cathe- 
dral, erected  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, is  remarkable  for  its  \mique  features  of 
double  aisles  and  detached  campanile.  Other 
notable  public  buildings  are  Uie  guildhall,  for- 
merly the  church  of  a  Franciscan  monastery; 
the  church  of  St.  Olave,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Chichester;  the  market  cross,  erected  by  Bishop 
Story  about  the  banning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  counted  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  the  Perpendicular  style  in  England;  and  St. 
Mary's  Almshouse,  which  was  founded  as  a 
nunnery  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  town  has  a 
theological  college,  and  there  is  an  ancient  gram- 
mar school  founded  in  1497.  The  chief  trade  is 
in  agricultural  products  and  live  stock.  There 
are  malting,  brewing,  and  tanning  establish- 
ments and  manufactures  of  wooden  ware.  The 
harbor,  2  miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  city, 
is  a  deep  inlet  of  the  English  Channel,  about  8 
Bouare  miles  in  area,  and  is  connected  witii 
Chichester  by  a  canal.  Chichester  was  perhaps 
the  Roman  Regnum,  or  R^gni.  It  was  takok 
and  partially  destroyed  in  491  by  the  South  Sax- 
ons, but  was  soon  afterward  nbuilt  by  Cissa, 
their  King.  It  was  for  some  time  the  capital  of 
.the  Kingdom  of  Sussex,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1213.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  taken  in 
succession  by  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians. 
Pop.,  1901,  12,200;  1911,  12,591.  Consult:  Hills, 
"Chichester  Cathedral"  in  Arohatologioal  Jour- 
nal, vol.  XX  (Lradon,  1864),  and  "The  City 
Walls"  in  id.,  vol.  zlii  (London,  1886);  Bay, 
Hiatory  of  Okieheater  (Chichester,  1604). 

CHZOHBVAOHS,  sbAsh'v&sh'.  A  creature  in 
French  fable,  represented  as  a  lean  eow,  which 
lived  upon  submissive  wives.  The  name  and  the 
conception  arose  from  the  corruption  of  the  old 
Frenco  chichefact  ('ugly  face')  to  ohicheva<^ 
('lean  cow').  Bicome,  the  complement  of  Cbiche- 
vache,  is  a  fat  beast,  nourished  on  submissive 
husbands. 

CHIOHIKBOA,  che'ehA-mA^  (Aztec,  per- 
haps from  okiohiltio,  red  +  meoayotl,  race). 
"Dog  people,'*  a  term  of  contempt  ancientty  ap- 
plied by  the  more  cultured  Aztecs  to  the  wild 
tribes  northward  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  The 
name  has  no  ethnic  significance  whatever. 

CHICE''AI>EE'.    See  TiTiionsE. 

GEICK'AHOICTNY  (Algonquian  Je'chiek' 
ahUm-min-nough,  coarse  -  pounded  -  00m  people). 
A  river  in  Virginia,  about  76  miles  long,  flowing 
into  the  James  about  40  miles  southeast  of 
Richmond.  On  and  near  this  river  occurred, 
during  the  Civil  War,  the  battles  of  Seven  Pines 
or  Fair  Oaks,  Mechanicsville,  Gaines's  Mill  or 
Cold  Harbor,  Savage's  Station,  Frazier's  Farm, 
Malvern  Hill,  and  the  second  battle  of  Cold  Har- 
bor (qq.v.).  The  first  of  these  engagements  was 
fought  on  May  31  and  June  1,  1862.  The 
battle  of  Mechanicsville  took  place  on  June  28, 
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1862,  and  the  last  of  the  Beven  (lavs'  battles, 
that  of  Malvern  Hill,  on  July  1.  The  second 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor  was  fought  on  June  3, 
1864.   See  Seven  Days'  Battles,  The. 

CEICX'A3CAV'aA,  chlk'&-ma'a&.  A  creek 
in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  Georgia  and 
in  eoutbem  Tennessee.  It  Is  a  tributary  of  the 
TouMflsee  Biver,  into  which  it  emptiea  a  few 
miles  above  Chattanoosa.  It  is  famam  on  ac- 
oount  of  the  battie  of  Cniekanuuisa,  Sept.  19-20, 
1863. 

OHICKAMAUaA,  Battle  of.  One  of  the 
moflt  hotly  contested  battles  of  the  Civil  War, 
SMuetimes  called  "the  Great  Battle  of  the 
West."  It  was  fought  Sept.  10.  and  20,  1863, 
near  Ghickamauga  Creek,  about  12  tniles  east 
of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  between  a  Federal  army 
50,000,  under  General  Rosecrana  (q.v.))  and 
a  Confederate  army  of  70,000,  under  General 
Bragg  (q.v.)-  Manoeuvred  out  of  Chattanooga 
(September  8)  by  the  brilliant  strategy  of  Rose- 
crans,  Bragg  had  started  in  apparent  retreat 
towards  the  south  and  had  been  followed  by  Rose- 
crans,  whose  troops,  forced  to  cross  the  moim- 
tains  at  widely  separated  points,  were  scattered 
over  a  great  extent  of  territory.  Soon  perceiving 
that  the  Ocmfederate  retreat  was  only  apparent 
and  fearing  an  attack  in  detail,  Rosecrana  rapidly 
concentrated  his  forces  and,  by  shifting  Thomas 
to  the  extreme  left  (September  18),  thwarted 
an  attempt  by  Bragg  to  attain  his  rear  and  shut 
him  off  from  Chattanooga.  At  0  a.m.  on  the 
19th  the  battle  b^an  with  a  fierce  attack  by  the 
Confederate  right,  under  General  Polk,  on  the 
Federal  left;  but  Thomas  held  his  ground,  and 
the  day  «ided  without  decisive  advantage  to 
either  side.   The  fighting  was  renewed  early  on 

the  20th  and  was 
proceeding  with 
varying  fortune, 
when,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  miain- 
terpreted  order 
from  Roeecrans,  a 
division  was  with- 
drawn from  the 
Federal  right.  This 
made  a  gap  in  the 
line  of  battle 
through  which 
Longstreet,  c  o  m- 
manding  the  Con- 
f  edera  te  left, 
poured  his  trot^, 
soon  routing  the 
Federal  right  and 
centre  (under  Mc- 
Cook  and  Critten- 
den respectively) 
and  driving  them 
in  wild  disorder 
back  towards  Chat- 
tanooga. The  whole  Confederate  army  was  now 
massed  against  the  Federal  left;  but  Thomas 
stood  firm  against  tremendous  odds  throughout 
the  day,  galbntly- repulsing  attack  after  attack 
and  infiicting  great  damage  on  the  enemy.  His 
remarkable  courage  and  skillful  generalship  alone 
saved  the  whole  Federal  army  from  meeting  with 
an  overwhelming  defeat  and  earned  for  bim  the 
title  of  "The  Rock  of  Ghickamauga."  During 
the  night,  under  orders  from  Rosecrans,  he  re- 
tired to  Roesville  and  on  tbe  21st  withdrew  be- 
hind the  fortifications  of  Chattanooga.  The 
Federal  umy  lost  16,179  in  killed,  wouuded,  uid 
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missing;  the  Confederate,  about  17,800.  Though 
the  battle  was  won  by  Bragg,  Chattanooga,  the 
prize  for  wliich  it  was  fought,  remained  in  the 
possessi(m  of  Rosecrans.  Consult:  Official  Rec- 
ords, vol.  zxx  (Washington,  1800) ;  Ciat,  The 
Army  of  the  Oumberlatid  (New  York,  1882); 
Johnson  and  Buel  (eda.).  Battles  and  Leader*  of 
the  Civil  War  (4  vols.,  New  York.  1887). 

CBICKAKAT70A  KATtOKAL  lOLI- 
TABT  PASK.  A  park  in  Georgia,  situated  on 
tbe  site  of  the  Ijattle  of  Chiclcamauga,  a  few 
miles  southeast  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  near  the 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  line.  It  was  established 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  with  the  co- 
operation of  those  two  States.  The  legal  bound- 
aries embrace  a  compact  area  of  15  square 
miles,  which  cover  the  main  scene  of  the  battle; 
but  there  have  also  been  secured  several  small 
neighlKiring  tracts  which  are  the  sites  of  events 
of  special  military  interest.  It  is  the  object,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  preserve  the  conditions  astbey 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  and,  in  order 
to  make  clear  the  positions  and  movements  of 
the  troops  engaged,  monuments,  historical  tab- 
lets, and  other  guide  marlu  have  been  set  up  at 
the  proper  points.  Several  lofty  observatimi 
towers  have  been  erected,  which  command  a  view 
of  the  battlefield.  A  luge  part  of  the  park  is 
forest  land,  but  a  considerable  portion  has  been 
cleared  of  underbrush  and  small  timber,  in  order 
to  permit  free  acceaa  and  unobstructed  views. 
In  addition  to  acquiring  these  lands,  tiie  Federal 
government  has  obtained  a  conceasion  of  many 
miles  of  approaching  roadways  which  have  been 
beautified.  Congress  appropriated  $725,000  for 
this  work,  and  the  States  nave  given  $400,000 
additional.  The  park  was  dedicated  Sept.  19-21, 
1896.  It  is  the  first  time  that  a  battlefield  has 
been  so  completely  marked  and  set  aside  as  a 
monument  of  the  event  which  happened  within 
its  boundary. 

CHICE''ABEE  (imitation  of  its  cty),  or 
Hackee.  Old  book  names  of  the  North  American 
red  squirrel.    See  Siiuibbel. 

OBteS'ASAW.  An  important  Huakbogean 
tribe,  formerly  occupying  northern  Mississippi 
and  the  adjacent  part  of  Tennessee,  and  later 
settled  In  the  western  part  of  Oklahoma  with 
an  autonomous  government,  under  the  name  of 
the  "Chickasaw  Nation."  They  are  now  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Originally  they  were  a 
restless  and  warlike  people,  and  throughout  the 
Colonial  period  adhered  to  the  English  side  as 
against  tne  French,  who  tried  repeatedly,  but 
Tnthout  success,  to  subdue  them.  From  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  they  maintained  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  In  1832  they  sold 
all  their  remaining  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  agreed  to  remove  to  their  present  location: 
They  joined  the  Confederacy  during  the  Civil 
War  and  at  its  close  were  obliged  to  free  IJieir 
slaves  and  admit  them  to  equal  Chicltasaw  citi- 
zenship. Those  of  pure  and  mixed  Chickasaw 
blood  now  number  4204. 

CHICKASA'W  BLT7F7S,  or  BATOU,  W7SS, 
Battle  or.  A  battle  fought,  Dec.  29,  1862, 
between  a  Federal  force  under  General  Sherman 
and  a  Confederate  force  under  General  Pember- 
ton,  strongly  intrenched  on  the  bluffa  above 
Chickasaw  Bayou,  the  Federals  being  repulsed 
with  great  loss.  It  was  the  result  of  an  attempt 
by  Sherman  to  attain  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  by 
way  of  Yazoo  River,  with  a  view  to  coilperating 
witii  Oennal  Grant  in  his  fjperations  against  that 
ci^.  ( See  Vickbbcbo,  Campaign  agacist.}  The 
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Federal  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was 
almost  2000 ;  the  Confederate,  less  than  200.  An 
interesting  account  of  the  engagement  is  given 
in  Sherman,  Memoirs  (2  vols..  New  York,  1888). 

CHICKASHA,  chdc'd-shfi.  A  ci^  and  the 
county  seat  of  Grady  Co.,  Okla.,  48  miles  south- 
west of  Oklahoma  City,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island,  and  Pacific,  the  Frisco  Lines,  and  the 
Oklahoma  Central  railroads,  and  on  the  Washita 
River  (Map:  Oklahoma,  D  3).  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  State  college  for  women,  contains  a  Carnegie 
library,  and  has  machine  shops,  cottonseed-oil 
mills,  flour  mills,  and  large  stock-feeding  pens. 
The  wat«r  works  and  sewage  system  are  owned 
by  the  municipality.  Pop.,  1910,  10,320. 

CHICKEN.   See  Fowl.  

CHICKEN  BIRD,  or  CHICKEN"  FLOVEA. 
The  tumstone. 

CHICKEN  CHOIiEBA.   See  Fowl  Cholibl 

CHICKEN  FLEA.    See  Chiooe. 

CHICKEN  LICE.    See  Fowl;  Locbe. 

CHICKEN  POX,  or  Vabioella.  (Neo-Lat., 
from  vttriola,  smallpox,  from  Lat.  vanus, 
spotted).  1.  Ad  acute  conta^ous  disease,  chiefly 
of  children.  It  is  characterized  by  early  fever, 
an  eruption  of  papules  and  vesicles,  with  mild 
eonstitntional  disturbance.  In  most  cases  fever 
is  present  24  houra  before  the  eruption  appears. 
The  eruption  comes  out  in  crops,  on  the  face, 
scalp,  or  shoulders,  as  red,  widely  scattered 
papules,  spreading  slowly  over  the  body,  one 
crop  maturing  while  another  is  appearing.  Thus 
red  papules,  blebs  filled  with  clear  fluid,  and 
crusts  are  found  at  the  same  time  in  a  small 
area.  Pitting  is  rare  and  generally  occurs  on 
t^e  face,  where  the  lesions  are  apt  to  become 
infected  with  pus  germs.  Chicken  pox  is  ex- 
tremely contagious,  but  very  rarely  dangerous. 
Complications  or  serious  sequelte  are  rare.  Ery- 
sipelas, gangrene,  inflammation  of  glands,  ab- 
scesses, or  kidney  disease  may  occur.  Isolation 
of  cases  is  necessary  till  all  crusts  separate  and 
fall  off.  Chicken'  pox  bears  no  relation  to  small- 
pox and  is  unaffed«d  by  vaccination.  While  the 
two  diseases  differ  in  all  essential  characteris- 
tics, mild  cases  of  smallpox  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  varicella  and  severe  cases  of  the 
latter  for  smallpox.  2.  A  disease  of  fowls, 
chickens,  turkeys,  pheasants,  peacocks,  pigeons, 
and,  much  less  commonly,  waterfowls,  caused 
by  a  filterable  virus  and  characterized  by  the 
formation  on  the  comb,  ears,  wattles,  and  other 
unfea'Uiered  parts  of  the  body,  of  small  nodules. 
These  nodules,  which  may  develop  to  the  size  of 
a  pea,  are  sometimes  so  abundant  that  they 
Gouesce.  There  are  several  clinical  forms  of  the 
disease  to  be  differentiated.  The  mortality  is 
said  to  vary  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
affected  bir^.  Treatment  consists  in  the  local 
application  of  ointments  and  antiseptics.  Dis- 
eased fowls  should  be  isolated  at  once  and  dead 
birds  destroyed.  Consult  Hutyra  and  Marek, 
Pathology  and  T?ierapeutic8  of  the  Diseases  of 
Domestic  Animals,  and  E.  W.  Hoare,  A  System 
of  Veterinary  Medieme,  vol.  i. 

CHICKEN  SHAKE.  I.  A  very  slender 
harmless  snake,  the  southeastern  representative 
of  our  northern  pilot  black  snake  ( Coluber  abso- 
Ictus  guadrivittatus) ,  about  6  or  7  feet  long, 
yellowish  brown,  with  a  straw-colored  head,  tail, 
and  abdomen,  and  two  brown  stripes  along  each 
side  of  the  body.  It  is  common  from  South 
Carolina  to  Florida  and  Alabama  and  often 
enters  buildings  in  search  of  mice  and  young 
poultry  and  Is  sometimes  known  as  the  "four- 


lined  snake."   2.  In  the  Northern  States,  the 

milk  snake  (q.v.). 

CHICKEN  TOBTOISE,  tAr^tOs  or  -tis,  or 
CHICKEN  TURTLE.  One  of  the  edible 
"painted"  turtles  (Chrysemys  rotioutatus)  of 
the  aouthem  United  States. 

OHJOK'SBINO,  Jonas  (1797-1883).  A 
piano  maker,  bom  at  New  Irawich,  N.  H.  In 
1818  he  beqime  a  wtn-kman  in  John  Osborne's 
piano  manufactory,  a  business  In  which  he  sub- 
sequently became  a  partner  and  finally  (1823) 
sole  proprietor.  Under  his  management  the  firm 
developed  into  one  of  the  largest  piano  manu- 
factories in  the  United  States,  with  an  output 
at  the  time  of  his  death  of  2000  pianos  yearly. 
His  three  sons  continued  the  business.  Consult 
The  Commemoration  of  the  Founding  of  the 
House  of  Chickering  owd  Sons  (Boston,  1904). 
CHICKOJNg  VETCH.  See  LATHTRns. 
CHICX'-PEA'  (corruption  of  cMoh-pea,  from 
OF,  chiche,  from  Lat.  cicer,  chick  +  Eng.  pea). 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Oicer,  of  the  family 
L^uminoste,  having  pinnate  leaves,  solitary 
axillary  stalked  flowers,  and  two-seeided  pods, 
inflated  like  bladders.  The  common  chick-pea 
{Cioer  arietmum)  is  a  native  of  southern  Europe. 
It  is  an  annual.  1^  to  2  feet  high,  of  a  atiff,  up- 
right habit,  covered  with  glanmilar  liairs.  The 
seeds  abound  in  starch  and  have  a  slightly  bit- 
terish taste.  They  are  about  the  size  of  common 
eas  and  resemble  in  appearance  a  ram's  head; 
ence  the  specific  name.  The  ripe  seeds  are  eaten 
either  boiled  entire  or  made  into  pea  soup.  They 
are  sometimes  roasted  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 
A  red-seeded  variety  is  extensively  grown  in  the 
East,  both  for  taMe  and  for  stock  food. 

CHIOK'WBBD'.  A  name  applied  to  s  mat- 
her  of  species  of  Stellaria,  a  genus  of  the  family 
Caryophyllaces.  One  of  the  most  common  weeds 
of  gardens  and  cultivated  fields  is  a  species 
called  also  "stitchwort,"  or  "starwort"  (Steitoria 
media).  It  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe 
and  of  Asia,  appearing  during  the  colder  montns 
even  on  the  plains  of  India,  and  has  been  abun- 
dantly introduced  in  America  and  elsewhere.  It 
ia  an  annual,  with  a  weak  procumbent  stem  and 
ovate  leaves,  very  variable,  but  always  charac- 
terized by  havii^  the  stem  curiously  marked 
with  one  or  two  lines  of  hairs.  The  leaves  of 
chickweed  afford  a  fine  instance  of  the  "sleep  of 
plants,"  in  that  they  close  up  on  the  young 
shoots  at  night.  Although  generally  re^rded 
as  a  troublesome  weed,  chickweed  is  used  for 
feeding  cage  birds.  It  is  a  good  substitute  for 
spinach  or  greens.  A  number  of  qtecies  of  a 
nearly  allied  genus,  Cerastium,  also  bear  the 
name  of  "chickweed,"  or  "mouse-ear  chickweed," 
and  the  name  is  occasionally  given  to  other  allied 
plants,  as  Bolosteum  umbellatum,  introduced 
into  the  United  States  from  Europe  and  called 
"ja^ed  chickweed." 

CHICLANA-BE-LA-FBOITTEBA,  ch6-kla'- 
n&-dft-li-fr6n-tft'rft.  A  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain, 
about  12  miles  southeast  of  Cadiz  (Map:  Spain, 
B  4).  It  ia  pleasuitly  situated  on  the  Lirlo  and 
has  manufactures  of  linen,  earthenware,  and 
brandy.  Its  mineral  baths  are  much  h^eqnented 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz.  Pm.,  1900,  10,868; 
1010,  11,4f)6. 

CHICLATO,  chA-klft'yd.  A  town  in  the  De- 
partment of  Lrfimbayeque,  Peru,  situated  in  a 
sugar-growing  plain  near  the  coast  ( Map :  Peru, 
B  6).  It  is  the  residence  of  a  United  States 
consular  agent.  Pop.,  18,000. 
OHIOL&   See  Ghewimo  Gmi. 
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CHICO*  che^O  (Sp.,  small).  A  city  in  Butte 
Co.,  Cal.,  96  miles  nortli  of  Sacramento,  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Butte  County  rail- 
roads and  on  Chico  Creek  (Map:  California, 
D  3).  It  has  a  State  normal  school,  a  Carn^e 
library,  and  a  natural  park,  2000  acres  in  ex- 
tent. The  city  has  important  fruit^owing, 
dairying,  lumbering,  and  mining  interesu.  The 
indiutries  include  the  plant  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Company,  flour  milla,  foundries  and  ma- 
chine shops,  dectric-car  ^ops,  etc.  Pt^.,  1900, 
2840;  1910,  3750. 

CmCOKOZTOG,  chIk-0'm6B-t«k'  (Nahuatl, 
seven  caves).  The  mythical  birtlqilaoe  of  the 
Nahuatl  race,  in  Aztec  le^nd. 

CEICOPEE,  chlk'd-pe.  A  cit^  in  Hampden 
Co.,  Mass.,  3  miles  north  of  Springfield,  ui  the 
east  bank  of  the  Connecticnt  River,  at  the  montb 
of  the  Chicopee,  and  tm  the  Beaton  and  Maine 
Railroad  (Map :  Massachusetts,  B  3 ) .  By  means 
of  several  dams  abundant  water  power  is  derived 
from  the  Chicopee  River  for  the  variety  of  manu- 
factures for  which  the  city  is  noted.  These 
include  firearms,  cotton  and  knit  goods,  rubber 
tires,  automobiles,  knitting  machines,  agricul- 
tural implements,  bronze  statuary,  swords,  ma- 
chine and  mechanics'  toots,  carpets,  counting 
scales,  drop  forgings,  athletic  goods,  and  many 
other  artides.  The  city  contains  a  large  public 
library  and  has  municipal  water  works  and  a 
lighting  plant.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
mayor  and  a  council  with  various  administrative 
departments.  Pop.,  1890,  14,050;  1900,  19,167; 
1910,  25,461. 

Settled  about  1675,  Chicopee  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1848.  including  the  Tilli^[a8  of 
Chicopee  Falls,  Fairview,  and  WiUimansettj 
and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1890.  Ccmault 
Holland,  History  of  Weaiem  MoMoehatettt 
(Springfield,  1855). 

CHICOPEE  RIVER  (N.  Amer.  Indian,  vio- 
lent water ) .  A  river  formed  near  Three  Rivers, 
Mass.,  by  the  junction  of  the  Quaboag,  Ware, 
and  Swift  rivers  (Map:  Massachusetts,  B  3). 
It  flows  west  and  em{nies  into  the  Connecticut 
River  at  Chicopee.  It  Is  20  miles  long  from  the 
mouth  to  Three  Rivers  and  with  the  Quaboag 
about  SO  miles.  It  drains  an  area  of  700  square 
miles  and  has  28  ponds  in  its  basin.  It  has 
a  rapid  fall,  thus  affording  extensive  power  at 
Chicopee,  Chicopee  Falls,  Ludlow,  and  Three 
Rivers.  The  name  "Chicopee"  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  Quaboag  branch  as  well. 

CHIC0B7*  chlk^-ri,  or  SUC'COBT  (Fr. 
c&tcor^,  Lat.  ou^wrium,  from  Gk.  Kix6piow,  kioho- 
Hon,  chicory).  A  plant  belonging  to  the  genus 
Cichorwmt  of  the  family  Compositie,  the  same 
family  of  plants  to  which  the  simflower,  the 
oxeye  daisy,  the  dandelion,  the  lettuce,  and  other 
useful  and  obnoxious  plants  belong.  The  few 
species  are  all  herbaceous  perennials,  with 
nireading  branches  and  milky  juice,  natives  of 
Eur(^  and  western  Asia.  Chicory  has  become 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  occurring  as  a 
weed  alcH^  roadsides,  in  fence  rows,  and  in 
fields.  Common  chicory  (Oiohorium  intybus) 
grows  from  1  to  5  feet  high.  The  leaves  re- 
semble those  of  the  dandelion,  but  are  general^ 
larger,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  stalk,  which  are  small  and  inclined 
to  be  lance-shaped,  and  the  flowers,  of  a  beautiful 
blue,  though  sometimes  pink  or  white,  occur  in 
heads  from  1  to  lV!t  inches  in  diameter.  The 
plant  has  a  long,  carrot-shaped  root,  whitish 
yellow  or  grayish  yellow  in  color  on  the  ontaide, 


but  white  within.  Chicory  is  quite  extensively 
cultivated  in  Europe  for  use  as  a  table  salad,  for 
fodder,  and  for  the  roots.  It  is  also  grown  to 
some  extent  for  its  roots  in  the  United  States. 
(For  illustration,  see  Salad  Plants.)  The 
young  leaves,  when  properly  blanched,  are  con- 
sidered equal  as  a  salad  to  those  of  endive,  a 
plant  belonging  to  this  same  genus.  The  young 
green  leaves  are  eaten  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  spinach,  and  the  roots,  as  long  as  they  are 
young  and  tender,  are  also  used  as  a  food.  The 
plant  also  has  some  merit  as  a  forage  crop.  It 
IS  principally  cultivated,  however,  for  its  roots, 
which  are  roasted  and  ground  and  in  that  form 
are  used  as  a  substitute  for  ct^ee  and  as  an 
adulterant  for  coffee,  snuff,  and  other  articles. 
Chicory  itself,  however,  is  sometimes  adulterated. 

CHICOT,  dona,  Fr.  pron.  aht'ky.  See 
OncnocLADUs. 

CHICOITTIKI,  Bh«-kS?^t«-me'.  The  capita  of 
Chicoutimi  Co.,  (^ebec,  Canada,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Chicoutimi  River  with  the  Sague- 
nay,  and  on  a  junction  line  of  the  Quebec  and 
Lake  St.  John  Railway  (Map:  Quebec,  G  2).  It 
is  an  important  lumber  town,  with  an  extensive 
lumbering  establishment  and  two  large  pulp 
mills.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  CathoUc  bish- 
opric, and  has  a  cathedral,  a  elassical  college, 
convents,  and  sailors'  hospital.  The  settlement 
dates  from  the  Jesuit  chapel  built  in  1670,  relics 
of  which  were  found  during  the  erection  of  a 
new  chapel  in  1803.  Fop.,  1901,  S826;  1011, 
5880; 

CHIEF  (OF.  chef,  chief.  It.  capo,  from  Lat 
caput,  head).  In  heraldry  (q.v.),  an  honorable 
ordinary. 

CHIEF  JUSnCX.  In  the  English  and 
American  judicial  s^tems,  the  title  of  the  pre- 
siding justice  of  a  bench  or  court  of  judgn — 
the  terms  "judge"  and  "justice"  being  identical 
in  meaning.  The  presiding  or  superior  judge  of 
the  King's  (or  Queen's)  Bench  and  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  England  has  always  borne 
this  title,  the  former  being  known  also  as  the 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  ranking  all  other 
judicial  oflBcers  of  toe  kingdom  except  the  Chan- 
cellor (q.v.).  The  corresponding  officer  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  whose  judges  were  known 
as  barons,  was  called  the  Chief  Baron.  See 
Babon. 

The  presiding  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  courts  of  higliest 
jurisdiction  in  most  of  the  several  States,  bears 
the  title  of  Chief  Justice  or  Chief  Judge,  as  the 
case  may  be.  l^e  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  is  the  highest  judicial  officer  of  the 
Republic.  Among liis  functions  are  those  of  ad- 
ministering the  oath  on  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
auguration of  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  of  presiding  over  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  when  that  body  is  resolved  into  a  high 
court  for  the  trial  of  impeachments.  The  Chief 
Justice  ranks  next  after  the  President  of  the 
United  Stat^  in  official  dignity. 

CHIEM^iE,  kem'z&'.  The  laisest  lake  of 
Bfivaria,  situated  in  Upper  Bavaria,  about  42 
miles  southeast  of  Munich,  at  an  altitude  of  over 
1700  feet.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  33  square 
miles  and  is  irregular  in  shape.  The  south  coast 
is  generally  swampy;  on  the  other  sides  the 
country  is  hilly  and  picturesque  (Map;  Ger- 
many, E  5).  The  tributaries  of  the  lake  are  tbe 
Roth,  Achen,  and  Prien,  and  its  outlet  is  the 
Alz.  It  c<mtains  three  islets;  HerrenwOrth,  on 
which  is  the  royal  palace  built  by  King  Lonia 
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II;  FrauenwOrth,  on  which  is  a  Benedictine  con- 
Tent  founded  in  766;  and  Krautinsel. 

CHIEBI,  kyft'rd  (Lat.  Carea,  or  Cwra).  A 
ct^  in  the  Province  of  Turin,  north  Ital7,  in  a 
fertile,  hilly  country,  11  miles  eoutheast  of 
Turin.  The  most  interesting  churches  are  San 
Dmnenico,  dating  from  1260,  and  Santa  Maris 
della  Scala,  from  1406.  Chieri  has  a  gynmasium, 
a  technical  school,  and  a  theatre,  and  linen, 
cotton,  and  silk  factories.  It  was  a  manufactur- 
ing centre  as  far  back  as  1422.  In  the  eleventh 
century  it  was  an  independent  republic.  Pop., 
1900,  14,312;  1011,  15,454. 

OHIBTZ,  kyfi'td.  An  archiepiscopal  cit^  in 
south  Italy,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Cnieti, 
90  miles  south  of  Ancona,  near  the  Pescara 
(Blap:  Italy,  J  6).  It  has  nine  churches  besides 
tiie  magnifleoit  Qothio  cathedral,  a  gymnasium, 
a  normal  school,  a  technical  school,  a  seminair, 
a  theatre,  four  ecmservatories  of  music,  a  miU- 
tary  hospital,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  It 
is  an  important  centre  of  trade;  markets  wine, 
oil,  grain,  and  silk,  and  manufactures  silk  and 
wool.  There  are  a  few  remains  of  the  ancient 
Teate  Mamicinorum,  which  was  the  most  im- 
portant city  of  the  Sabelli  and  fell  into  the 
nands  of  the  Romans  306  B.O.,  in  the  last  Sam- 
nite  War.  It  was  held  successively  by  the  GoCha 
and  the  Lombards  and  was  destroyed  by 
Vvpin  the  Short.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  Nor- 
mans, who  made  it  the  cwital  of  the  Abruzzi. 
From  it  the  Order  of  the  Theatinee,  founded  in 
1655  by  Paul  IV,  was  named.  Pop.,  1001,  26,- 
000;  1010,  26,897. 

CHIFP'CHAPF'  (imiUtion  of  its  cry).  A 
small  European  warbler  {Pkyllotoojnu  oot^ 
bits),  bavii^  a  twittering  note  suggesting  ib» 
name;  also  called  "wilunr  wren"  in  Qreat 
Britain,  where  it  is  common  about  gardens  dnr- 
ing  summer.   

GHX-FU  or  OHEFOO,  ehe'f^.  A  city  in 
the  Province  of  Shantung,  China,  so  called  by 
foreigners,  though  the  Chinese  name  is  Yen-tai, 
and  Chi'fu  proper  is  on  the  wposite  side  of  the 
harbor  (Miq):  China,  F  4).  (%i-fa  is  in  lat.  37' 
32^  N.  and  long.  121'  2ir  E.  The  town  was 
opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1858.  The  natives 
are  very  orderly  and  civil.  The  climate  is  so 
bracing  that  in  summer  Cbi-fu,  with  its  good 
hcMtels  and  boarding  houses,  is  a  much-visited 
sanitarium,  being  but  two  days*  journey  from 
Shanghai.  The  winter  is  severe,  the  spring 
lovely  and  cool,  the  summer  hot  and  rainy, 
and  the  autumn  perfect,  with  warm  days,  eo^ 
winds,  and  cold  nights.  Since  the  Chino- 
Japanese  War  Chi-fu  has  become  a  coaling 
station  much  resorted  to  by  the  navies  of 
foreign  countries.  The  city  was  the  seat  of 
the  famous  convention  of  1876  between  Sir 
Thomas  Wade  and  Li  Hung  Chang.  The  trade 
is  largely  in  bean  cake  and  beans,  exported 
mainly  to  ports  in  the  southern  part  of  China. 
Silk,  straw  braid,  and  vermicelli  are  the  other 
chief  exports.  The  making  of  wine  is  a  promis- 
ing industry.  Gkild  mines  20  leagues  away  are 
worked  hy  native  capitaL  The  vahie  of  t}ie 
foreign  trade  for  1905  was  over  $23,287,000,  of 
which  $13,725,000  represented  imports  and  $0,- 
562,000  represented  exports.  During  the  invest- 
ment of  Port  Arthur  by  the  Japanese  in  1004-06 
Chi-fu  was  a  rendezvous  for  blockade  runners. 
Fop.,  1910  (est.),  54,000. 

CHXaOBBi.    See  Chigoe. 

OHiai  (ke'ji)  FAIEILT.  An  eminent  Ital- 
ian family,  menti<med  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 


century.  Agostino  Chioi,  its  first  prominent 
member,  was  a  celebrated  banker,  bom  at  Siena 
about  Uie  year  1465.  EstabliBhed  in  Rome  as 
early  as  1486,  Chigi  grew  immensely  wealthy 
through  lianking  and  the  poesesaion  of  valuable 
alum  mines.  His  income  was  estimated  at  70,000 
golden  ducats  a  year  (about  $700,000).  Mb 
was  one  of  the  great  art  patrons  of  the  day,  and 
the  leading  artists,  including  Penussi,  Penvino, 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  and,  above  all,  Raphael, 
owed  much  to  his  generoeify  and  friendship. 
Penizzi  built  for  him  the  famous  Villa  Famese, 
which  Raphael  and  Sodoma  decorated  with  fres- 
coes. He  died  in  Rome  in  1520.  There  is  a 
good  biography  of  him  in  Italian  by  Cugnoni, 
Agoatino  Chigi,  il  magmfioo  (Rome,  1881-83). 
Consult  also  Gregorovius,  Qesohicht*  der  Stadt 
Rom  <4th  ed.,  8  vols.,  Stuttgart^  1880-06;  Ehig. 
toans.,  London,  1804-1002). — ^Fabio  Chigi.  See 
Alezakdeb  VII,  Pope,  1666-67.— Fuvio  Cma, 
Cardinal,  bom  in  1819,  was,  up  to  tiie  year 
1848,  an  officer  in  the  papal  noble  guard.  He 
then  took  orders  and  became  Bishop  of  Mira  in 
partibtts.  In  1866  he  represented  the  papacy  at 
the  coronation  of  Alexander  II,  Czar  of  Russia, 
and  from  1861  to  1873  he  was  the  papal  nuncio 
in  ^u-is.  In  the  last*named  year  he  was  created 
a  oardinat  Chigi  was  distinguished  ftnr  his 
finesse  and  courtesy  of  bearing  in  all  diplomatie 
buflioesB.    He  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  16,  1885. 

OHIONECTO  (shig-nek'td)  BAT  (Micmac 
$igutukt,  footcloth).  The  northern  extension 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  partly  separating  Nova 
Scotia  from  New  Brunswick  (Map:  Nova  Scotia, 
£  3).  The  main  portion  of  the  bay  is  about  30 
miles  long  and  averages  8  to  10  nules  in  width ; 
but  In  its  northern  part  it  separates  into  two 
narrow  arms,  one  extending  northward  about  12 
miles,  and  the  other  about  the  same  distance  to 
the  northeast.  Numerous  towns  border  the  bay 
and  its  extensions,  and  it  receives  several  tribu- 
tary  streams.   See  also  FuiniT,  Bat  or. 

CHiaNON,  shin'yta,  Fr,  proM.  ahd^n'. 
See  Haib  Dbessino.   

OBIOO^  chbf 0,  OHZOCOBt  dtfg'gCr,  or 
JICPGEft  (of  We^  Indian  or  South  American 
origin).  1.  A  species  of  flea  {Saroopsylla  pene- 
trans), rather  smaller  than  the  common  fieaand 
with  less  powerful  limbs,  found  in  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  where  it  is  excessively 
troublesome.  The  female  insect  attacks  any  ex- 
posed part  of  the  hiunan  body  and  effects  a  lodg- 
ment between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  often  under 
the  skin  of  the  foot  or  the  nails  of  the  toes.  At 
first  its  presence  is  indicated  only  by  a  slight 
itching  or  tingling;  but  this  bood  becomes  in- 
tolerable, and  an  ulceration  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  mass  of  eggs  is  likely  soon  to  be  the 
result,  which  is  not  only  very  painful,  but  even 
dangerous.  Another  species  (Barcopsylla  gaU 
Unacea)  attacks  the  eyelids  of  poultry. 

2.  In  the  southern  United  States  the  name  is 
applied  to  the  minute  scarlet  forms  of  various 
mites  which  attach  themselves  to  the  skin  of 
man  and  other  vertebrates  or  even  barrow  into 
it;  they  seek  those  parts  of  the  body  particular^ 
upon  which  the  clothing  presses  f^htly.  Tli^r 
bite  is  very  annoying,  though  not  &tal  to  man ; 
but  they  may  collect  in  such  numbers  under  the 
wings  of  newly  hatched  chicks  as  to  cause  death. 
Salt-water  liathing  alleviates  the  burning  of  their 
bites  on  man,  and  on  such  animals  as  chicks 
salted  lard  or  the  drippings  of  salted  bacon  soon 
fl^ve  relief  when  smeared  m  the  infested  surfaces. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  soldiers  often  kept  a 
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piece  of  bacon  with  which  to  rnb  Inferted  parta 
of  their  bodies  after  the  day's  march. 

0HIHVAH1TA,  ebS-irt.'wft  (Aztec,  watef^ 
eooTBe).  An  inland,  and  the  latest,  state  of 
Mexico,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  United 
States,  on  the  east  by  the  Mexican  State  of 
Coahuila,  on  the  south  by  Durango,  and  on  the 
west  by  Sinaloa  and  Sonora.  Area,  89,998  square 
miles.  The  surface  can  be  divided  into  the  two 
regions  of  an  elevated  plateau  on  the  east  and  a 
mountainous  section  formed  by  the  Sierra  Madre 
on  the  west.  Neither  region  is  well  watered. 
The  state's  chief  river  is  the  Rio  Conchoe,  a  trili- 
utary  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  climate  is  ten^r- 
ate  and  healthful  and  the  soil  fertile  wherever 
watered.  Agricultural  products  consiat  of  com, 
wheat,  several  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  fruit, 
including  grapes.  Cotton  is  alsosrown  success- 
fully in  the  Torreon  district.  The  forests  are 
found  mostiy  in  the  mountainons  districts  of  the 
wast.  Chihuahua  has  considerable  mlnowl  de- 
posits, its  silver  mines  being  among  the  richest 
in  the  republic  Some  of  them  were  worked  by 
the  Indians  at  tbe  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest. 
The  state's  production  of  lead  is  noteworthy. 
Zinc  ie  also  abundant.  Over  6260  mining  prt^r- 
ties  are  recorded  for  its  entire  area.  The  state 
is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  the  Mexican 
Central  Railway.  Other  inqwrtant  lines  <^>erated 
within  its  area  are;  the  Sierra  Madre  and 
Pacific;  the  Mexican  Northern;  the  Chihuahua 
and  Pacific,  and  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico,  and 
Orient.  Pop..  1900,  327,784;  1910,  406,266.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  population  is  Creole 
or  white;  the  rest  consists  of  Indians  partly 
civilized.  There  are  some  Apaches  in  the  moun- 
tains, who  still  continue  tneir  forays  on  the 
BcttkunaitB.  The  close  of  tite  nineteenth  een- 
tory,  faoweveTf  witnessed  great  changes  In  the 
status  of  the  state.  Large  numbers  of  foreigners, 
chiefly  Americans,  have  secured  control  of  the 
Industries  and  have  already  raised  the  state  to 
a  leading  place  in  the  republic.  A  flourishing 
Mormon  agricultural  colony  was  founded  in  1886 
West  of  Ciudad  Jitarez.  Capital,  Chihuahua. 

CHmVAHTrA.  The  capital  of  the  North 
Mexican  state  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Mexi- 
can Central  Railway  (Map:  Mexico,  F  3).  It 
is  situated  at  an  etevation  of  about  4660  feet, 
on  the  Chihuahua  River,  in  a  plain  surrounded 
by  mountains  on  all  sides  except  the  north,  and 
it  is  r^fularly  built,  with  broad,  well-kept 
streets.  It  has  a  fine  public  square,  in  which  is 
a  monument  erected  to  Hidalgo  and  his  generals, 
the  leaders  of  the  revolution  of  1810.  The 
parish  church,  completed  in  1789,  is  the  most 
pretentious  building,  and  other  features  of  in- 
terest are  a  coll^,  former^  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  an  aqueduct  which  dat»  from  the 
cloee  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  city  is 
the  centre  of  a  rich  silver-mining  district  and  is 
known  also  for  its  stock-raising  and  industrial 
interests,  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills  being 
among  the  most  important  in  the  republic. 
Fruits,  particularly  grapes  and  figs,  are  grown 
extensively  in  the  adjacent  region.  A  United 
States  consulate  is  located  here.  Chihuahua  was 
founded  in  1703  or  1706,  and  at  one  time  was  a 
much  larger  city,  its  population  in  tiie  late 
eighteenth  centuiy  having  reached  70,000.  Fop., 
1895,  18,279;    1910,  39,061. 

CHTKATtA;  ch^ka^ra.   See  Chousinqha. 

CH1KHACHEV,  ch£'K&-chef,  Petbb  Alex- 
AHDBovrrcH  ( 1808-90) .  A  Russian  geologist 
andteaveler.   In  1843  (with  Elie  de  Beaumont, 
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Heppert,  and  Vemeoil)  he  investigated  the  Altai 
IfonntaUis,  the  result  of  these  investigations 
being  embodied  In  Voyage  toientifique  dona 
VAliai  oriental  et  tes  parties  adjointes  de  la 

goitti^e  de  Chine  (1846).  An  attach^  in  the 
ussian  Embassy  at  Constantinople  (1846-47), 
he  mastered  Turkish  and  during  1848-63 
traversed  Asia  Minor,  making  large  geol<^cal, 
paleontological,  arcbeol(^ical,  zoKlo^cal,  and 
botanical  collections.  He  embodied  the  results  of 
his  studies  In  A»ie  Mineun  (8  vols..  1863-69). 
Among  his  otiier  works  are  Voj/age  done  I'Altoi 
Oriental  (1844-45),  presenting  an  account  and 
scientific  interpretotion  of  his  explorations  in 
the  (>ient;  and  Etudes  de  geographic  et  tTAi*- 
toire  natuTtlle  (1890). 

GEILAN  BALAIC,  chd-lftn'  b&  lllm',  Books 
OF.  The  native  name  of  a  series  of  documents 
in  Spanish  script  but  Maya  words  preserved  by 
the  Maya  Indians  of  Yucatan.  The  name  refers 
to  tile  priests  who  wrote  them  and  means  'priestly 
interpreter,'  or,  more  literally,  tiger  mouth.' 
The  boc^  are  based  on  ancient  reeorcte  destr<7ed 
at  tbe  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  and  relate 
primarily  to  history.  The  count  is  made  in  20- 
year  periods,  called  "katuns,"  and  in  Chronicle  I 
extends  back  to  160  A.D.  The  events  refer 
primarily  to  the  tribe  of  the  Itzfls  and  to  the 
cities  of  Chlchto  ItzA,  Uxmal,  and  Mayapan. 
Consult  Brinton,  Maya  Ohronioles  (Philadelphia, 
1882),  tar  the  translatton,  and  Morlegr,  Am. 
Joum.  AreKt  vol.  xv  (8d  series,  1911),  and 
Spinden,  Mem.  Peahody  Mu$.,  vol.  vi  (1912),  for 
the  historical  value.  Under  the  caption  The 
Book  of  Childn  iSaldm  of  Chutnayel  a  facsimile 
reproduction  has  recently  been  issued  by  Dr. 
Gordon  in  the  "Anthrop.  Series,"  vol.  v,  of  the 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

OHxI/B^iAZN,  or  Frostbite.  A  dermatitis, 
w  skin  disease  of  the  feet  with  inflammation, 
following  exposure  to  the  cold  and  to  chafing 
or  pressure  in  the  shoes.  It  may  affect  also  the 
fingers,  the  nose,  chin,  or  cheeks.  The  lesion  is 
a  small  oval  or  round  patch  of  reddened  and 
elevated  tissue  with  a  purplish  centre.  Ulcera- 
tion, or  even  sloughing,  may  follow  in  severe 
cases;  but  in  ordinary  chilblain,  or  pernio,  there 
are  only  itching,  burning,  and  stinging  of  the 
spots  when  warm,  with  tenderness  on  pressure. 
Tincture  of  iodine,  ichthyol,  tincture  of  the 
chloride  of  iron,  tincture  of  camphor,  are  alt 
^cacious.  Sweating  of  the  feet  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  should  be  avoided. 
Hosiery  should  be  changed  whenever  moist. 
General  tonic  treatment  and  outdoor  exercise 
should  be  taken.   See  Fbostbite. 

OHXLCOTT,  Ellebt  Channxng  (1859- 
/  ).  An  American  agriculturist^  bom  at 
East  Hamburg,  N.  Y.  From  1882  to  1892  he 
was  United  States  deputy  surveyor,  during  most 
of  this  period  alao  owning  and  managing  a  stock 
ranch  in  Campbell  Co.,  8.  D.  He  became  State 
Senator  in  1892.  At  South  Dakota  Agricuttiu'al 
College  he  was  professor  of  agriculture  in  1892- 
97  and  professor  of  geology  and  agronomy  and 
vice  director  from  1897  to  1005.  He  was  agri- 
culturist in  the  United  States  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, South  Dakota,  from  1893  to  1905,  when  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  dry-land  agricultural 
investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
He  is  author  of  A  Study  of  Cultivation  Meth- 
ods and  Crop  Rotations  for  the  Qreat  Plains 
Area  (1910),  a  bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
CBXLDf  DKVELOFiairr  Ain>  Gbowth  or. 
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poet  calls  the  child  "an  epitome  of  man."  Not 
BO  the  scientist,  who  sees  rather  a  creature  very 
simple,  yet  very  complex,  who  will,  by  many 
changes  and  much  evolution,  one  day  become  a 
man.  These  changes  are  anatomical,  physiologi- 
cal, and  mentaL  Says  Camerer,  "The  most  in- 
teresting task  in  anthnnMilogy  is  the  study  of 
child  growth." 

We  Degin  with  the  skeleton.  Although  the 
bones  are  very  incomplete  in  development,  hav- 
ing ends  largely  cartilaginous,  the  relative  pro- 
portion to  body  weight  isjneater  than  in  the 
adult,  viz.,  16.7  per  cent.  The  infant  bones  are 
soft,  and  the  larger  ones  are  abundantly  filled 
with  red  marrow,  while  the  adult  bonea  are 
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head  to  mold  itself  in  passing  tiirongh  the 
rigid  pelvis  of  the  mother.  There  is  an  entire 
absence  of  bone  at  the  anterior  fontanelle,  the 
soft  spot  on  the  top  of  the  head  where  the 
parietals  meet  the  frontal  bone.  This  space  is 
filled  by  solid  bone  at  the  age  of  a  year  and  a  half. 
If  rachitis  (q.v.)  develops,  the  space  becomes 
more  than  full  and  is  knobbed  and  elevated. 

The  ribs  of  the  young  infant  are  more  nearW 
horizontal  than  in  later  life;  hence  the  barrel- 
like  chest  and  abdominal  breathing.  The  lungs 
until  -birth  are  collapsed,  but  with  tiie  first 
cry  they  are  expanded  by  the  inmshing  air  and 
never  cease  their  function  while  life  lasts.  From 
now  on  the  heart  and  lungs  cooperate  in  a 
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Chart  sbowinc  hucht  and  wtight  (redrawn  from  Cur  and  Yale). 


hard  and  filled  with  yellow  marrow.  This  is 
significant,  as  the  chief  function  of  the  red 
marrow  is  the  formation  of  red  blood  cells,  so 
essential  to  growth  and  good  health.  The  infant 
spine  is  nearly  straight,  because  of  little  rigid- 
ity in  its  many  parts,  the  vertebree;  but,  as 
time  goes  on,  lime  is  deposited,  so  that  the 
cartilage,  instead  of  conteining  2.24  per  cent 
M  salts,  contains  7.29  per  cent.  Moreover,  the 
cartilage  largely  becomes  solid  bone.  The  mus- 
cles keep  pace  with  this  development  and,  act- 
ing upon  the  limbs  and  trunk,  bring  about  the 
curves  in  the  small  of  the  back  and  at  the 
neck.  The  infant  head  differs  much  from  the 
adult  in  size  and  in  proportion — the  diameter  of 
the  former  exceeding  the  height  of  the  face 
and  skull,  while  in  the  adult  the  diameter  is 
but  half  f^e  height.  The  txHies  of  the  skull  are 
imperfectly  joiiwd  at  birth,  which  allows  the 


very  intimate  manner,  as  we  shall  consider  later. 
The  heart  at  birth  is  .89  of  I  per  cent  of  the 
body  weight,  but  the  labor  of  constantly  pump- 
ing causes  it  to  ^ow  until  at  maturity  it  has 
increased  to  12  times  its  original  size,  and  the 
left  ventricle  has  become  greatly  thickened  as 
compared  with  the  right,  which  only  forces 
blood  through  the  lungs.  The  infant  neart  is 
comparative^  small,  but  the  arterial  system  is 
large;  hence  the  low  blood  pressure.  Studies 
by  the  vrriter  showed  an  average  blood  pressure 
of  91  millimeters  at  three  years,  109  millimeters 
at  15  years,  and  thence  on  to  120-140  milli- 
meters, the  standard  in  the  healthy  adult. 

The  eyea  are  imperfect  at  birth:  the  macula 
lutea  is  not  distinct;  the  lens  is  nearly  a  sphere, 
which  grows  less  spherical  in  adult  Ufe  and  ia. 
old  age  becomes  flattened.  The  lachrymal 
glands  tor  a  time  do  not  secrete  toars^  and  the 
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eyes  do  not  coSrdinate  perfectly  until  the  age 
of  three  months.  The  ears  undergo  considerable 
change:  in  the  beginning  the  membrana  tym- 
panj,  i.e.,  the  drum  membrane,  is  on  a  plane  al- 
most horizontal,  and  the  Eustachian  tube  also. 
Later,  both  assume  a  nearly  upright  position. 
In  the  flattened  and  patent  tube  we  find  one 
explanation  of  the  ease  with  which  children 
become  affected  with  catarrhs  and  infections  of 
tiie  middle  ear.  At  three  months  the  child  lis- 
teaa  attentiv^,  though  it  evidently  can  hear 
a  month  earlier. 

The  digestive  tract  is  practically  a  long  tube. 
The  portion  called  the  stomach  is  in  the  infant 
an  upright  dilatation,  having  a  capacity  of 
about  an  ounce  and  a  half.  There  is  little 
muscle  tissue  at  first  and  therefore  little  sphinc- 
ter action.  This  accounts  for  the  ease  with 
which  infants  vomit  or  pour  out  the  stomach 
contents.  By  the  time  the  child  is  weaned  the 
muscle  fibres  have  grown  thick  and  strong,  so 
that  there  is  peristaltic  action  sufficient  for 
other  foods  than  milk.  The  rectum  of  the  yonng 
child  is  straight,  as  its  name  implies,  and  for 
this  reason  prolapse  of  the  bowel  is  common. 

The  lymphatic  eyatem  with  its  glands  is 
early  in  evidence,  but  there  is  more  variable- 
ness in  the  glands  having  secreting  functions. 
The  puutid  g^ad,  e^,  witti  its  starch  iermemt, 
does  not  functionate  until  the  fifth  month.  The 

glands  of  Lieberkuhn  and  of  Bmnner  in  the 
itestine  are  not  fully  developed  until  needed  to 
digest  mixed  diet.  The  thyroid  and  thymus 
glands  in  the  neck  behave  very  unlike — the 
former  relatively  diminishing  towards  adult  life, 
while  the  latter  practically  disappears. 

The  liver  is  relatively  a  third  larger  than 
in  the  adnlt.  In  genera^  the  liver  and  lungs 
have  similar  ratios  of  growth  and  also  the  hearfe 
and  kidneys.  Secretion  and  absorption  are 
much  influenced  by  blood  pressure,  and  are  nor* 
ual  in  the  growing  child,  but  distinctly  abnor- 
mal in  the  aduH  with  heart  or  kidney  disease. 
The  suprarenal  capsule  is  as  lai^  at  birth  as 
in  the  adult,  altfaough  the  Iddney  beneatii  will 
increase  15  times  in  size. 

The  blood  of  the  infant  is  not  so  rich  in 
h«moglDbin  as  is  that  of  the  adnU,  therefore 
it  does  not  carry  so  much  oxygen.  The  propor- 
tion of  white  cells  is  high,  2100  at  hiixh  and 
averaging  10,000  to  14,000  at  six  months,  the 
latter  figure  being  double  the  normal  for  adults. 
Infant  Mood  is  deficient  in  coagulating  ferment. 

The  average  infant  at  birth  measures  20.6 
inches  in  l^gth  and  weighs  seven  and  a  half 
pounds.  He  has  20  years  in  which  to  become 
an  adult  in  stature  and  in  mental  and  moral 
development.  Man  alone  has  so  long  a  period 
<^  infancy,  and  it  has  been  said  that  "the  brute 
pets  and  playmates  of  his  childhood  all  die 
of  old  age  before  he  reaches  his  majority." 

For  tbe  first  few  days  after  birth  the  infatft 
loses  weight,  but  by  the  end  of  the  first  year 
he  has  reached  three  times  his  birth  weight. 
I>uring  the  second  year  he  adds  six  pounds  and 
during  the  next  year  four.  Growth  is  not 
steady,  there  being  periods  of  special  activity, 
as  at  the  time  of  the  second  dentition  and  a 
year  or  two  before  pnberty.  Until  12  years  of 
age  boys  are  both  taller  and  heavier  than  girls, 
but  after  that  girls  assume  the  lead  for  about 
three  years.  At  14  girls  cease  to  ^ow  much 
in  height,  but  increase  in  weight,  with  the  de- 
posit of  fat  characteristic  of  adolescence.  The 
changes  in  growth  and  in  height  are  clearly  set 
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forth  in  the  accompanying  chart,  adapted  from 
that  of  Yale  and  Can*,  based  upon  studies  of 
American  children.  Statistics  of  English  chil- 
dren show  less  height  and  weight,  while  those 
of  German  children  show  greater. 

The  Development  of  the  Faculties  of  the 
infant  were  carefully  recorded  by  Preyer,  from 
whom  the  foUowii^  statements  are  mainly 
takoi.  During  first  month:  eyes  follow  object 
on  eleventh  day;  recognizes  sound  towards  end 
of  the  month;  first  tears  on  the  twenty-third 
day;  b^na  to  hear  about  fourth  day;  b^ns 
to  smile.  During  second  month:  recognizes 
human  voices,  and  direction  from  which  they 
come;  smiles  when  music  is  heard;  recognizes 
mother;  turns  head  towards  sounds.  During 
third  month:  moves  arms  to  express  pleasure; 
able  to  support  head  a  little ;  listens  attentively. 
During  fourth  month:  eyes  coordinate  perfectly; 
reaches  after  objects;  first  attempt  to  sit  up- 
right. During  fifth  month :  recognizes  strangers 
as  such;  holds  head  straight;  sits  alone;  moves 
1^  as  if  to  walk;  stretches  out  arms  to  be 
taken.  During  sixth  month:  distinguishes 
faces,  staring  at  strangers  but  smiling  at 
friends;  turns  head  towards  person  leaving  the 
room;  begins  to  creep  and  to  "crow."  During 
seventh  month :  purposive  movements ;  points 
with  finger  at  pictures;  extends  luuid  when 
asked;  follows  objects  dropped  from  hand;  as- 
sociates persons  and  names;  recognizes  with 
pleasure  its  ima^  in  a  mirror.  During  eighth 
month:  sits  upright  when  carried;  some  chil- 
dren attempt  to  walk  at  this  time.  During 
ninth  month:  begins  to  imitate  tunes;  laughs 
heartily;  begins  to  beg  for  things.  During  tenth 
month:  takes  intense  interest  in  its  food;  be- 
gins to  walk  alone;  answers  questtonB  by  mo- 
tlons  and  indicates  where  certain  things  are. 
During  eleventh  month:  stands  quite  alone; 
pushes  chairs,  b^ns  to  articulate  its  own  name; 
understands  language  fairly  well.  During 
twelfth  month:  imitates  laughter  of  others; 
puts  out  arms  to  enforce  its  demands ;  improve- 
ment in  walking  and  standing;  watches  other 
persons  attentively.  Fourte^th  to  sixteenth 
month:  indnwndent  speech  is  ocqnired;  rqieats 
spoken  words  easily;  in  seventeenth  numth 
speaks  short  sentences,  using  verbs;  from  tUs 
time  on  there  is  stea^  improvement  in  the 
memory  of  words  and  the  use  of  language ; 
at  two  years  repeats  rhymes.  Colors  are  distin- 
guished before  their  names  are  learned;  in  fact 
Garbini  found  that  only  36  per  cent  of  children 
name  colors  at  six  years  of  age. 

Speedi.  "Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  ^yes 
of  tbe  ignorant  more  eloquent  than  their 
tongues."  Actions  are  much  the  same  in  children 
of  all  nations,  and  the  gesture  language  of  primi- 
tive races  and  of  children  is  everywhere  similar. 
The  intelligent  use  of  words  begins  at  about 
the  second  year  and  increases  m  proportion 
to  the  culture  and  intelligence  of  parents  or 
guardians.  Recent  records  show  that  children 
have  a  much  larger  vocabulary  than  was  formerly 
taught.  For  example,  the  Salisbury  boy  at 
five  and  a  half  years  had  1528  carefully  checked 
words  which  he  "used  understand  ingly."  Chil- 
dren can  easily  acquire  any  language  if  iher 
begin  to  hear  it  soon  enough.  Moreover,  the  nat> 
ural  aptitude  of  all  races  is  about  the  same. 
Three  boys,  known  to  the  writer — a  Hottentot,  a 
Bushman,  and  a  Negro  from  an  asylum — ^were 
brought  up  in  the  same  mission  school;  they 
were  quite  like  normal  white  boys  of  the  same 
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age.  Their  bodies  were  inherited,  but  their 
language  vas  acquired. 

&e1^  At  birth  the  teeth  are  in  eacs 
buried  in  the  gums.  Id  six  or  eight  mouths 
the  lower  central  incisors  come  thnn:^h  and 
are  followed  at  irr^lar  intervals  by  others 
uotll  the  temporary  set  of  20  teeth  Is  completed 
ai  24  to  30  months.  The  accompanying  dia- 
gram indicates  the  relative  ^Ition  of  the  tem- 
porary or  ^edduoua  teeth  witb  reference  to  the 
permanent  teeth,  also  their  order  and  time  of 
ruption.  Order  in  Roman  numerals^  months 
and  years  in  Arabic  numerals. 

The  ruption  of  teeth  in  the  healthy  child  is 
a  physi<Mogical  prooeas  without  disturbance, 
bnt  in  some  it  is  aocompuied  swelling  of  the 
gums  and  pain. 


experience  and  by  injunction.  Imagination  is 
active  in  the  child,  but  logic  and  judgment  are 
the  products  of  time. 

Hygiene  of  Olilldhood.  The  normal  body 
heat  of  98.6'  must  be  maintained  in  young  or 
old  in  all  seasons  and  climates.  The  metaboTism 
necessary  therefor  is  dependent  upon  the  amount 
of  muscular  activity  and  the  propwtion  of 
body  surface,  both  great  in  the  young  child. 
The  infant  gives  off  a  very  large  amount  of 
carEjonic-acid  gas  and  therefore  needs  a  rela- 
tively large  amount  of  fresh  air.  The  skin  ctm- 
taina  28  miles  of  ducts,  carrying  off  effete  mat- 
ter in  the  perspiration;  hence  tiu  need  of  clean 
slcin  properly  protected.  Infants  require  a  dai^ 
bath,  and  older  children  two  w  three  baths  eada 
week.    Proper  protection  means  woolen  cloth- 
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The  Brain.  At  birth  the  weight  of  thrf  br^ 
is  one-sixt^  of  the  body  weisht,  while  at  20 
years  it  is  one-thirty-siith ;  however,  "growth 
18  leas  important  tlian  development,  and  perfect 
function  than  either."  In  the  development  of 
the  brain  the  centres  first  perfected  are  those 

K residing  over  the  viscera,  as  the  heart  and 
ings,  then  tlie  limbs,  next  the  centres  of  sensa- 
tion, and  lastly  the  centres  of  thought  and  rea> 
son.  The  child  acquires  knowledge  very  rapidly, 
at  first  by  observing  and  imitating  its  asso- 
dates;  reason  and  c<mvicti(Hi  are  developed 
after  school  age.  At  the  adolescent  period  the 
child  begins  to  realize  that  bis  brain  is  his 
own,  and  his  independence  may  exasperate  his 
superiors.  This  state  passes  with  the  approach 
of  maturity  and  the  realization  of  personal  re- 
spcmsibility.  It  is  said  that  the  nerve  cells  are 
not  functionally  perfect  until  18  or  20  years  of 
ue;  therefctre  we  should  not  be  surprised  if 
the  young  f»il  sometimes  fully  to  i^reciate 
truth,  ririit  fnan  wrong,  or  exhibit  those  mmvl 
duwaetenstics  that  adidts  have  acquired  from 


ing  next  the  sidn  in  cold  weather  and  ai  all 

times  except  when  there  is  great  heat.  Children, 
on  account  of  their  activity,  do  not  need  heavy 
clothing,  but  should  have  warm  wraps  to  wear 
when  at  rest.  They  should  never  remain  in 
damp  clothing  or  shoes,  but  change  to  dry  as 
soon  as  they  cease  being  active.  The  circula- 
tion is  fe^le  during  sleep;  hence  the  n^  of 
warm  night  clothing.  The  temperature  of  the 
sleeping  room  shonM  be  SO'-aO"  and  the  win- 
dows open  aooording  to  season.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  <me  gas  jet  eonsamea  as  much 
oxygen  as  five  persons,  therefore  excess  of  lift- 
ing should  be  avoided. 

Sleep.  The  heart  rests  one-quarter  of  the 
time  between  beats,  but  the  brain  can  rest 
only  during  sleep.  A  child  under  four  years 
of  age  requires  a  nap.  in  midday;  a  child  of  six 
or  eight  yeara,  12  hours  of  sleep;  at  10  years, 
II  hours;  at  12  to  14  years,  10  hours.  A  child 
restless  in  irfeep  probably  has  trouble  with  his 
digestion.  "Do  not  Idame  Providence  for  paren- 
tu  improvidoMe.**  ^Ilie  child  should  have  sim- 
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fie  food  and  proper  actitm  of  the  bowels  daily, 
'hyaiolwical   habits  must  be  commenced  in 
early  lire. 

Diet.  Children  require  food  both  for  fuel  and 
ioT  growth,  whereas  the  adult  needs  are  for 
heat  and  repair  only.  The  feeding  of  infante 
is  such  an  important  matter  that  it  will  be 
dealt  with  as  a  special  topic  (See  Infajtt 
FEEDiNe.)  A  few  simple  principlee  are  eiiffi- 
cient  for  tiie  purposes  of  this  article.  After 
weaning,  young  children  should  have  an  abun- 
dance of  milk  both  as  food  and  drink;  a  vari- 
ety of  cereals;  stale  breads  of  all  kinds,  never 
hot;  baked  potatoes;  stewed  fruits;  milk  prod- 
ucts such  as  junket,  custard,  rice  pudding,  etc. 
Though  meats  are  not  allowed,  clear  soups  are 
permitted,  and  a  little  later  diicken  is  added. 
Sweets  are  to  be  avoided  except  with  meals, 
and  even  then  if  there  be  feeble  digestion.  Milk 
and  eggs  should  be  the  source  of  proteids  for 
the  very  young.  '  They  need  not  be  stinted  as 
to  vegetables  and  ripe  fruits.  When  9  or  10 
years  cdd,  they  may  have  meat  once  or  twice 
a  day.  Healthy  ehiMren  at  12  or  13  years  re- 
quire about  as  much  food  as  an  adult  and  of 
as  great  varie^,  plain  food  of  course  being  un- 
derstood. Neitner  tea  nor  coffee  is  nouridiing, 
and  although  commonly  used  should  be  dropped 
from  the  dietary.  Milk  and  cocoa  or  water  are 
the  proper  drinks,  and  if  childroi  were  taught 
to  chew  Uieir  food  more  tiioroughly,  thev  would 
not  want  so  much  fluid.  Articles  dimenlt  ot 
digestion  should  be  avoided,  e.g.,  rich  pastries 
and  puddings,  hot  breads,  unripe  fruit;  among 
meats,  pork,  tongue,  corned  beef,  and  salted 
fish;  also  nuts  or  cheese  in  excess.  The  amount 
of  food  required  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
weight  of  the  child;  e.g.,  a  child  of  3  years, 
weighing  30  pounds,  will  need  980  calories  per 
day;  a  &-year-old,  weighing  40  pounds,  will 
need  1200  calories,  and  a  IS-year-old,  weif^ing 
100  pounds,  will  require  2000.  The  cfaemisny  m 
food  and  the  fuel  value  of  ordinary  diets  will 
be  found  under  Food  (q.v.)- 

Exercise.  Children  play  with  little  urging, 
but  not  always  in  active  games.  An  active 
body  means  an  active  circulation,  which  in  turn 
leads  to  an  active  mind.  Young  boys  and  girls 
should  play  the  same  games  toother,  especially 
out  of  doors.  At  the  time  of  puberty  there  are 
anatomical  and  physiological  reasons  for  the 
girl  desisting  from  some  of  the  more  strenu- 
ous sports.  A'  list  of  active  games  for  young 
children  would  include  hoop  rolling,  skipping 
rope,  bean  bag^  handball,  tether  ball,  roller  and 
ice  skating,  and,  for  indoors,  calisthenics. 
Older  children  will  play  baseball,  tennis,  hockey, 
"shinny,"  leapfrog,  tag,  etc,  and  will  also  row 
and  swim,  it  should  be  stated,  as  a  princi- 
ple, that  adults  may  wisely  suggest  games,  but 
that  they  are  to  tw  carried  urou^  with  a 
minimum  of  outside  interference. 

Play  is  work  to  children  and  an  important 
factor  in  their  development.  They  are  keenly 
interested  in  company  drills,  military,  Swedish, 
or  any  of  those  common  in  school  and  gymna- 
num.  Gorst  especially  advocates  jiu-jitsu, 
which  in  Japan  is  practiced  by  men  and  women 
without  apparatus  other  than  their  partners. 
Bankin  wisely  remarica  tiiat  "some  ehildrea 
break  down  from  overstudy,  but  more  from 
nnderhy^ene."  See  Pabbitt  and  Child;  Child 
Study;  Child  Pstcholooy;  Child  Labor. 

BlbUography.  There  has  grown  up  a  very 
eztendve  literature  i^on  "tSe  child"  viewed 


from  many  sides.  The  following  titles  indicate 
works  each  of  special  value  in  its  own  field. 
Preyer,  The  Mind  of  the  Child  {1881);  Hall, 
Adolescence  (1904);  Chamberlain,  The  Child 
(1900),  with  very  extoisive  biblio^phy;  King, 
Payohology  of  tfMid  Development  (1900),  also 
extensive  references;  Sankin,  Hygiene  of  Child- 
hood (1890);  Oppenheim,  The  Development  of 
the  Child  (1898) ;  Rowe,  Physical  Nature  of  the 
Child  (1899) ;  Ciorst,  The  Children  of  the  Nation 
( 1907 ) ;  Pfaundler  and  Schlossman,  Diaeaeea  of 
Children  (1912),  for  metabolism,  foods,  etc. 

CHILD,  Funds  James  (1825-06).  A  dis- 
tinguished American  scholar  and  teacher.  Ete 
was  bmrn  in  Boston,  vna  educated  there  in  the 
public  schools,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1848.  He  immediately  entered  ioto 
the  service  of  the  college,  becoming  in  1861 
Boylston  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory,  and 
in  1876  professor  of  English,  which  post  he 
held  until  his  death,  Sept.  11,  1896.  His  zeal 
for  learning  and  genuine  love  of  literature,  sup- 
plemrated  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tiie  bat 
in  foreign  scholarship,  enabled  him  not  only  to 
make  his  courses  at  Harvard  very  valuable,  but 
also  to  enrich  American  scholarship  with  a  series 
of  excellent  editions  and  studies.  His  contribu- 
tions are  an  edition  of  Four  Old  Plays  ( 1848 ) ; 
the  Poetioal  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser  (5  vols., 
1866),  which  remains  the  best  edition  of  the 
poet  and  which  was  his  special  contribution  to 
tiie  iUneriean  edition  of  the  British  poets,  of 
which  he  was  general  editor;  OhservaHiMa  on  the 
Language  of  Chaucer  (1862) ;  Poeme  of  Borrow 
and  Comfort  (1866) ;  Observations  on  the  Lan- 
guage of  Ootoer'a  Confessio  Amantis  (1866); 
and  his  greatest  work,  the  definitive  and  monu- 
mental edition  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
Ballads.  This  was  first  issued  in  8  small  vola. 
(Boston,  1867-68)  and,  after  a  most  painstaking 
research  and  revision,  appeared  in  10  large  voU. 
(Boston,  1882-08).  For  biographical  dcetches 
of  Professor  Child,  CMisult  Norttm,  in  vol.  tI 
of  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine  (Boston, 
1899),  and  Kittredge,  in  the  revised  edition  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  Ballads  ( 1004) . 

CHILD,  Sib  Josiah  (1630-99).  An  eminent 
London  merchant  and  one  of  the  popular  English 
writers  on  commerce  and  political  economy.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Bichard  Child,  a  merchant 
of  Ixmdon.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  Brief 
Observations  Concerning  Trade  and  the  Interest 
of  Money  ( 1668 ) ;  a  secmtd  edition,  much  en- 
larged, entitled  A  Iffew  Diseowrse  of  Trade,  was 
published  in  1604.  In  tiiis  work  Child  takes  the 
position  of  a  moderate  mercantilist,  accepting 
the  balance  of  trade  doctrine,  but  urging  the 
advantage  of  a  relaxation  of  the  restrictions 
upon  trade.  The  work  was  translated  into 
French  by  Goumay  in  1754  and  exerted  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  development  of  liberal 
doctrines.  The  work  is  also  of  significance  as  a 
eontribution  to  the  literature  of  pauperism. 
Child  was  one  of  the  directors,  and  for  some  time 
governor,  of  the  E^ast  India  Company,  and  a 
tract  entitled  A  Treatise  wherein  it  is  demon- 
strated  that  the  East  India  Trade  is  the  most 
TSational  of  all  Foreign  Trades  (1681)  is  at- 
tributed to  him.  In  1678  he  was  created  a 
baronet.   He  died  June  22,  1699. 

CHILD,  Ltdia  MAbu  FBAncia  (1802-80). 
An  American  author,  born  in  Medford,  Mass. 
Inspired  by  an  article  in  the  North  American 
RevietOt  she  wrote  a  novel  dealing  with  early 
New  England  life  entitled  Hohomok  (1821). 
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Her  next  etory,  The  Rebels  (1822),  dealt  with 
Boston  before  the  Revolution.  In  1829  she 
wrote  The  Firat  Settlerg  of  New  England,  and 
in  1836  a  biography  of  Madame  de  StaSl.  After 
a  short  experience  at  school-teaching,  she  mar- 
ried, in  1828,  David  Lee  Child,  a  journalist,  and 
a  little  later,  coming  under  Garrison's  influence, 
both  she  and  ber  husband  found  their  real  life 
work.  In  1833  she  published  what  is  regarded 
as  the  first  antialavery  book  by  an  American, 
Appeal  for  that  Class  of  Americans  Called  Afri- 
cm.  She  was,  of  course,  more  or  less  ostracized, 
but  made  converts.  In  1840  she  bc^n  to  edit  the 
Jiational  Anti-Blavery  Standard  in  New  York. 
In  1844,  with  her  husband,  she  settled  in  Way- 
land,  Mass.,  and  continued  her  work  of  propa- 
ganda, havine  meanwhile  published  many  vol- 
umes of  a  imscellaneous  nature,  including  her 
best  performance,  Philothea  (1836),  a  tale  of 
the  time  of  Pericles.  In  1863  she  issued  laaao 
T.  Hopper:  A  True  Life  (reprint,  New  York, 
1881),  baving  learned  to  know  that  philanthro- 
pist during  her  stay  in  New  York.  She  should 
also  be  remembered  as  a  writer  for  children. 
Her  literary  work  has  not  continued  popular, 
being  often  OTerambitions,  as  in  the  case  of 
her  Progresa  of  Religiotu  Ideas  through  Bucees- 
tive  Ages  (3  toIs.,  185S) ;  but  her  personality 
was  a  fine  one  and  is  well  depicted  in  HigginBon, 
Contemporaries  (Boston,  18D0).  CmuSt  her 
Letters  (Boeton,  1882). 

ChJLDBIBTH.    See  Obstbtbics. 

OHZLDZBXBT.    See  Fbanks. 

CHILDa  (ehUd)  HAB'OLD'S  FIXiaBIlE- 
AOB.  A  narrative  poem,  by  Lord  Byrmi,  in 
four  cantos,  the  first  two  of  which  appeared  in 
March,  1812,  in  quarto,  and  the  last  two  in 
1816  and  1818,  severally.  The  publisher,  Mur- 
ray, gave  £600  for  the  first  two  cantos  and 
2000  guineas  for  the  fourth.  The  piece  abounds 
in  descriptive  passsges  and  is  conceived  in  an 
eminently  "Wertheresque"  spirit,  detailing  the 
impressions  of  a  romantie  yontii  daring  his 
Wanderjahre. 

OmT.PTtRMAB,  chlPder-m&s  (AS.  cOda 
masse,  or  oildra  messse,  children's  mass ) ,  or  Holt 
Ihnoobnts'  Dat.  a  day  (December  28;  in  the 
East,  December  20 )  observed  by  the  Roman,  Greek, 
Anglican,  and  other  churches  in  remembrance  of 
the  children  killed  by  Herod.  The  learned  6r^- 
ory  says:  "It  has  been  a  custom — and  yet  is 
elsewhere — ^to  whip  up  the  children  upon  Inno- 
cents' Day  morning,  that  the  memoir  of  Herod's 
murder  might  atidk  the  closer."  It  is  also  a 
holiday  in  the  Cbnreh  of  England. 

uhlbDEBS,  chll'derz,  HuQH  CuixiNO  Eabd- 
LBT  (1827-96).  An  English  statesman,  born 
in  London.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in 
1850  and  then  went  to  Australia,  where  he  was 
commiHsioner  of  trade  and  customs  for  Victoria 
until  1857.  He  then  returned  to  England  and 
entered  Parliament.  He  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  Gladstone's  first  ministry,  from 
1868  to  1871,  and  introduced  several  important 
reforms  in  the  navy.  In  the  second  Gladstone 
ministry  he  was  Secretary  of  War  from  1880  to 
1882,  durmg  which  time  the  Egyptian  War  and 
the  Boer  War  occurred.  He  then  became  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  during  his  term  of 
office  effected  a  reduction  in  rates  for  telegrams. 
In  the  Gladstone  ministir  of  1886  he  was  Home 
Secretary.  He  wrote  in  behalf  of  free  trade  and 
national  education  and  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

OHILDSBSf  RontBT  Cmsam  (1838-70).  An 


English  Oriental  scholar.  He  was  educated  at 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  Hebrew 
scholar.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  a  writer  in 
the  Ceylon  Civil  Service  and  acted  as  private 
secretary  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Charles  McCarthy. 
The  state  of  his  health  forced  him  to  return  to 
England  in  1864,  and  in  1872  he  became  sub- 
librarian at  the  India  Office,  Londwi.  From 
1873  until  his  death  he  was  the  first  professor 
of  Pali  and  Buddhist  literature  at  University 
College,  London.  While  a  resident  in  Ceylon, 
Childers  had  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Singhalese  or  Ceylonese  language.  In  1860 
he  published  his  first  contribution  to  Oriental 
literature,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Booiety.  This  was  the  Pali  text  of  the  Khvd- 
daha  Patha,  with  a  translation  into  English, 
and  notes:  It  was  the  first  Pali  text  ever  printed 
in  England.  To  the  preparation  of  the  Pali  dic- 
tionary, of  which  he  felt  the  imperative  need, 
Childers  devoted  nearly  all  of  bis  time  from 
1869  until  his  death.  This  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1875,  in  2  vols.,  and  was  awarded  the 
Volney  prize  for  1876  by  the  Institute  of  France. 
After  the  completion  of  this  great  work  he  c<m- 
tributed  many  minor  papers  to  the  transactiona 
of  the  learned  societies^  and  bad  in  contempla- 
tion a  oimplete  translation  of  the  Buddhist 
Jataka  Book.  His  unwearied  exertions,  how- 
ever, told  upon  bis  enfeebled  constitution,  and  he 
developed  consumption,  of  which  he  died,  July 
25,  1876. 

CHILD  LABOB.  The  employment  of  chil- 
drea  in  industry,  while  dating  from  the  earliest 
historical  times,  did  not  become  a  social  prob- 
lem of  the  first  importance  until  the  introdue* 
tion  of  the  factory  system  in  England  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  other 
modem  countries  during  the  ninet^nth  cen- 
tury, especially  after  1860.  Under  earlier  condi- 
tions the  employment  of  children,  either  under 
their  own  parents  or  as  apprentices  under  a 
master  hoond  by  law  and  custom  to  safeguard 
their  interests,  was  regarded  aa  an  excellent 
thing.  Thus  the  habits  of  steady  industry,  so 
necessary  under  tiie  existing  system  of  produc- 
tion, were  inculcated  in  the  earliest  years.  The 
close  personal  relation  between  the  master  and 
apprentice  or  parent  and  child  and  the  restrain* 
ing  influence  of  public  sentiment  were,  as  a  rule, 
sufficient  to  prevent  serious  abuse;  moreover,  ex- 
perience showed  that  it  was  difficult  to  drive 
a  child  beyond  his  powers  of  physical  endurance. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  introductitm  In  England  of  power  machinery 
for  spinning  cotton,  and  later  for_8pinning  wool 
and  for  weaving,  brought  about  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  conditions  of  child  labor.  The 
work  required  rather  deftness  than  physical 
strength;  accordingly  the  labor  of  children  was 
in  many  cases  more  productive  than  that  of  the 
existing  adult  population,  trained  in  agriculture 
or  in  we  more  leisurely  methods  of  dcmmtic 
indust^.  A  large  supply  of  child  labor  was 
to  be  had  from  the  poornouses,  the  custom  hav- 
ing long  existed  of  apprenticing  pauper  children 
to  any  person  who  would  engage  to  bring  them 
up  to  honorable  employment.  Accordingly  the 
new  cotton  mills  in  the  north  and  west  of  Eng- 
land collected  pauper  children  throughout  the 
kingdom,  obtaining  their  services  for  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance.  Prints  were  naturally  high 
at  first,  and  competititm  increased.  In  the  stn^ 
gle  to  maintain  profits  the  various  manufactur- 
ers— especially  those  who  operated  antiquated 
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iDMhiiKiy — lengthened  the  hours  of  emploTment 
for  their  child  workers  and  cut  down  the  costs 
of  food  sjid  housing,  until  at  last  an  indescriba- 
ble condition  of  child  slavery  came  into  exiat- 
enoe.  Children  of  five  years  were  in  some  cases 
cranpelled  to  work  from  13  to  16  hours  a  day; 
their  food  was  barely  nilBcient  to  keep  them 
alive,  and  no  r^rd  was  had  for  tlw  most 

erimitive  rules  ofsanitary  housioff.  At  lengUi 
1  1802  an  Act  of  Parliament  limited  the  woric- 
ing  day  to  12  hours,  forbade  night  work,  and 
reqnirra  elementary  instruction  for  apprentice 
laborers  In  cotton  factories.  In  the  meantime 
the  competition  of  the  factories  had  practically 
destroy^  dtnnesUc  production  of  textiles,  and 
ftunilica  formerly  enm^  in  home  work  were 
driv«n  to  migrate  to  the  factory  towns,  where 
the  low  rate  of  wages  and  high  coat  of  living 
compelled  them  to  place  their  children  in  the 
mills.  To  such  children  the  Act  of  1802  did  not 
apply;  and  the  evils  of  the  apprentice  system 
were  duplicated  in  the  case  of  children  living 
with  their  parents.  In  1819,  after  manv  years 
of  agitation,  a  law  was  enacted  forbidding  em- 
pktyment  in  cotton  factories  of  all  children 
under  nine,  and  limiting  hours  for  children 
under  16  to  12  daily.  No  special  provision  was 
made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  it  was 
frequently  evaded.  In  1825  an  Act  was  passed 
which  provided  a  Saturday  half  holiday  for  child 
workers  in  cotton  factories,  and  in  1831  night 
work  of  persons  under  21  was  prohibited,  "niie 
l^islation  was  replaced  by  the  Factory  Act  of 
1833,  which  made  pror^Um  fm:  factory  inspec- 
tors, prohibited  nig^t  work  for  persons  under  18, 
fixed  48  hours  a  week  as  the  maximum  for  chil- 
dren between  9  and  13,  and  69  hours  for  perstms 
between  13  and  18.  Two  hours'  schooling  per 
day  was  required  for  all  children.  The  Act  ap- 
plied to  all  textile  works  with  the  ^ception  of 
silk  mills.  In  1842  employment  of  cfaildroi  under 
10  in  mines  and  collieries  was  prohibited.  The 
Act  of  1844  limited  the  hours  of  children  under 
IS  to  6%  per  day  and  required  school  attendance 
for  the  remainiiig  half  day.  In  1848  the  hours 
tor  children  ni^r  13  were  limited  to  6,  and 
those  of  "young  persons"  (13-15)  to  10.  This 
Act  ma^  be  regained  as  tiie  basis  of  all  modem 
r^iulation  of  child  labor.  In  the  following  three 
decades  a  number  of  acta  were  passed  extoiding 
the  scope  of  the  law  and  improving  its  ma- 
chinery for  raforcement.  In  1878  alT  previous 
legislaticsi  was  etmsolidated  into  one  great  fiae- 
iary  aet.  ^e  minimum  age  of  emph^ment  was 
raised  to  10  years,  and  children  from  10  to  14 
mi^t  be  emplinred  only  one-half  day  or  on 
altonate  daya  For  persons  from  14  to  18  tiie 
work  day  was  required  to  begin  at  either  six 
or  seven  in  the  morning  and  to  close  at  the 
same  hours  in  the  evening,  with  an  intermission 
of  two  hours  for  meals  and  rest.  All  Saturdays 
were  made  half  holidays,  as  well  as  eight  other 
days  in  the  year.  Minute  n^nlatiMis  were  ma^ 
rcwtive  to  the  fencing  of  dangerous  machinery 
and  to  aanituy  conditions.  In  1902  a  new  and 
more  eranplete  code  went  into  effect,  raising  the 
minimnm  age  to  12  yeua.  Many  of  the  pro- 
Tiaimis  of  us  law  were  extended  to  Iwme 
workshops. 

In  the  United  Statet^  while  some  children 
were  employed  in  facttwies  in  tiie  first  half  of 
flie  nineteenth  century,  the  problem  did  not  be- 
oome  serious  until  the  great  Industrial  expau- 
^on  in  the  first  deeada  after  the  CUvil  War  in 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  Western  States  and  in 
Vttt.  V^I3 
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the  last  decade  of  the  century  in  the  Southern 
SUtea.  By  1879,  in  Massachusetts  children 
from  8  to  11  were  found  working  in  factories 
from  11  to  14  hours  daily.  Even  worse  condi- 
tioM  prevailed  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
Aecording  to  the  census  of  1900  children  under 
16  formed  13.8  per  cent  of  all  persons  engaged 
in  cotton  mannftetnre  In  the  Umted  States.  In 
1900  the  percentage  had  declined  to  10.4.  For 
manufactures  in  general  the  percentage  of  chil- 
dren under  16  declined  from  3.4  in  1899  to  2.4 
in  1909.  The  largest  percentages  of  child  work- 
era  were  in  Soutn  Carolina  (12.9)  and  North 
Carolina  (11.3).  The  total  number  of  children 
under  16  onployed  in  manufactures  remained 
practically  stationary  throng  the  decade  1899- 
1009.  In  the  former  year  the  number  161,- 
276;  in  the  latter,  161,403.  The  greatest  em- 
ployer of  child  labor  in  1909  was  the  cotton 
manufacturer  (40,221).  Hosiery  and  knit  goods 
(11,111)  and  canning  and  preserving  (11,035) 
were  next  in  order  of  importance.  Over  one- 
half  of  the  children  employed  in  industry  were 
found  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  (44.464) 
and  the  South  Atlantic  (41,866).  New  Ei^land 
employed  88,07S. 

Laws  relating  to  child  labor  in  the  United 
States  generally  fix  a  minimum  age  limit,  pro- 
hibit certain  kmds  of  employment  for  chlldrCT, 
as  dangerous  to  health  or  morals,  limit  the  num- 
ber of  nours  a  person  under  a  certain  age  may 
be  employed,  prohibit  night  work  for  children, 
and,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  fix  educational 
requirements  for  childrot  under  a  givoi  age  as 
a  prerequisite  to  empltmnent.  In  26  States  the 
a^  limit  is  14  years;  m  three  other  States  the 
limit  is  12  years  for  certain  industries,  14  for 
othera  South  Dakota  has  an  age  limit  of  15 
years  and  Montana  of  16.  In  several  of  the 
Southern  States  the  age  limit  is  12  years.  For 
emi>loyment  in  mines,  quarries,  smelters,  the 
limit  is  fixed  at  14  years  in  most  States.  Four- 
teen (in  certain  cases  16)  yean  iB  the  limit  in 
Pennsylvania,  while  12  years  is  tiie  rule  in  the 
South.  In  most  States  the  affidavits  of  parents 
or  guardians  are  accepted  as  proof  of  age;  in 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  more  reliable 
evidence  is  required,  such  as  a  birth  or  bap- 
tismal certificate  or  a  convincing  school  record. 
Evasitm  is  nevertheless  common  in  most  of  the 
States,  many  children  under  age  being  employed. 

In  California  and  Michigan  children  under 
18  may  not  be  anpltnred  in  factories  more  than 
9  hours  a  day.  Children  under  16  are  limited 
to  an  eight-hour  day  in  factories  in  New  York, 
Ohio,  Itbssachusetts,  and  sevenU  nonindustiial 
States.   Ten  hours  is  the  usual  limit. 

In  a  majority  of  the  States  children  under  a 
certain  age,  ran^g  from  14  to  21  years,  may 
not  be  employed  in  places  where  alcoholic  liquors 
are  sold  or  in  such  occujpations  aa  that  of  rope 
walker,  gymnast,  c(mtortioniBt.  Singing  or  play- 
ing on  a  mnsieal  inatrument  in  a  pw>Iie  per- 
formance is  also  pn^Uted  in  mam  States. 
Peddling,  the  selling  of  newspapers  on  uie  street, 
and  other  street  trades  are  prohibited  for  chil- 
dren under  14  in  a  majority  of  the  States. 

Almost  all  the  States  prohibit  the  employment 
of  children  in  operations  especially  dangerous 
to  life  and  limb.  Cleaning  of  machinery  in 
motion  is  prohibited  for  boys  under  18  and 
ffirls  under  21  in  AQchigan  and  New  Ycvk;  for 
hoys  under  16  and  giru  under  18  in  Indiana 
and  Iowa;  for  children  under  16  In  many  States; 
tor  an  minors  in  West  Vii^pnia,  Missouri,  and 
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N«ir  Jersey.  The  progress  in  the  refutation 
<tf  the  employmait  of  children  in  dan^jeroua 
trades  is  indicated  hy  the  fact  that  while  in 
1879  only  fo\ir  States  had  enacted  laws  on  the 
subject,  44  States  had  enacted  such  laws  in 
1910.  As  a  rule,  16  is  the  age  limit  for  dan- 
gerous occupations. 

Night  work  is  prohibited  in  over  half  the 
StatM  for  children  under  a  specified  age.  In 
manufacturing  establishments  no  children  un- 
der 18  may  be  employed  at  night  in  California, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Kew  Hampshire,  New 
York,  and  North  Carolina.  Laws  relative  to 
night  work  are  in  a  large  measure  evaded  in  the 
glass  industry.  The  conditions  of  the  industry 
require  continuous  operation  by  day  and  night, 
and  for  each  glass  blower  a  boy  must  be  em- 
ployed as  helper.  Such  boys  are  often  below 
the  age  limit  prescribed  law.  The  glass- 
wtaia  are  as  a  rule  located  in  rural  districts, 
where  fuel  (natural  gas)  is  readily  obtainable, 
and  hence  escape  frequent  inspection. 

In  a  large  number  of  States  the  attendance 
at  school  during  a  specified  number  of  weeks  of 
tiie  previous  year  is  made  a  prerequisite  to  the 
employment  of  children  over  the  minimum  age 
limit.  In  about  30  States  restrictions  are  placed 
upon  the  anpk^ment  of  children  who  cannot 
read  and  write  the  English  langua^  Fifteoi 
States  prohibit  the  employment  of  ilhterate  chil- 
dren  under  16. 

The  administration  of  the  child-labor  laws  is 
in  some  States  intrusted  to  a  body  of  factory  in- 
spectors; in  Massachusetts  it  is  conducted  by  a 
special  branch  of  the  police.  In  some  States,  es- 
li«cially  in  the  South,  no  machinery  for  enforc- 
ing the  laws  exists.  In  veiy  few  of  the  States  is 
the  administration  of  tiie  law  effectively  con- 
ducted. Inspectors,  when  such  are  appointed, 
are  usually  too  few  in  numbers  to  perform  the 
work  of  inspection  adequately.  Trade-unions  are 
often  active  auxiliaries  of  the  factory  inspectors 
in  securing  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  voluntary  associations 
of  citizens  assist  in  this  work.  In  some  15 
States  chtld-labor  committees  have  been  formed 
to  secure  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws  and 
the  enactment  of  further  child- labor  legislation. 
The  State  committees  are  federated  in  a  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  which  holds  an- 
nual meetings  and  carries  on  a  propaganda 
throughout  the  country.  In  this  way  it  is 
hoped  that  one  of  the  most  serious  objections 
to  child'labor  Ic^slation  may  be  removed,  viz., 
that  stringent  laws  in  one  State  tend  to  drive 
industries  across  the  border  into  States  where 
such  laws  are  lax  or  are  unenforced.  A  uni- 
form child-labor  law  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee in  1911,  which  in  several  instances  has 
been  enacted  by  State  legislatures. 

An  official  movement  in  the  same  direction  is 
represented  by  the  creation  in  1912  of  a  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  (now  under  the  Department 
of  Labor)  to  systematize  inquiries  into  the 
conditions  under  which  children,  particularly 
child  laborers,  lire  throughout  the  country. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  child  labor  in  fac- 
tories became  a  serious  evil  in  the  seventies  in 
Germany  and  Belgium;  in  Italy,  about  a  decade 
later,    in  practically  all  European  countries  at 

ftresent  children  are  employed  in  factories,  but 
n  none  so  extensively  as  in  the  three  states 
mentioned.  Germany  as  early  as  1839  enacted  a 
diild-Iabor  law  after  the  model  of  the  Enj^sh 


law  of  1833,  but  in  many  particulars  impronw 
upon  that  law.  In  the  other  countries  child- 
labor  legislation  is  of  much  more  recent  date. 
European  laws  fix  a  minimum  age,  limit  the 
working  day  for  children  employra  in  certain 
occupauons,  and  prohibit  night  work  and  em- 
ployments r^arded  as  dangerous  to  health  or 
morals. 

In  Germany  the  age  limit  is  13,  and  children 
from  13  to  14  may  be  employed  only  6  hours 
daily,  children  under  16  may  be  employed  not 
more  than  10  hours.  In  Belgium,  for  factory 
labor,  the  age  limit  is  12  years.  In  Italy,  under 
the  law  of  1002,  the  limit  of  12  years  is  fixed 
for  all  factory  labor  and  for  work  in  mines, 
quarries,  etc.;  in  France  the  limit  is  13,  and 
children  from  13  to  16  may  not  labor  more  than 
10  hours  daily.  Twelve  is  the  age  limit  in  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  Por- 
tugal, and  Bussia;  10  is  the  limit  in  ^aln,  and 
14  in  Switzerland  and  Norway.  Night  work  for 
girls  under  age  is  prohibited  in  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Germany,  Italy,  Portugal,  Rus- 
sia, and  Switzerland;  for  girls  under  18  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden ;  for  ^rls  under 
17  in  Spain;  under  16  in  Hungary.  Night  work 
for  boys  under  18  is  prohibited  in  France, 
Norway,  and  Switzerland;  for  bovs  under  16  in 
Austria,  Belgium,  Germuiy,  Holland,  Sweden, 
and  Hungary;  under  15  in  Italy,  Russia,  and 
Spain;  under  14  in  Denmark,  and  under  12  in 
Portugal. 

The  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  laws  is 
in  most  European  countries  very  strict.  The 
enactment  of  child-labor  laws  has  in  every 
country  encountered  determined  opposition  &om 
manufacturers  oigaced  in  occupations  where 
child  labor  is  profit^le;  from  certain  property 
owners,  who  fear  that  prohibiti«i  of  empkyment 
of  children  will  augment  the  burden  of  pauper- 
ism, and  from  a  class  of  political  tiieorists  who 
regard  all  classes  of  state  interference  in  indus- 
try as  objectionable.  Experience  has  shown, 
however,  that  the  abolition  of  labor  of  small 
children  does  not  seriously  handicap  any  branch 
of  manufacture,  automatic  machinery  being 
usually  introduced  when  reliance  is  no  longer 
placed  upon  eheap  labor.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  burden  of  pauperism  is  aetualfy  in- 
creased,, the  wages  of  the  adult  members  of  a 
family  usually  increasing  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  child  labor.  Recent  investigations  in 
Great  Britain  have  brought  to  light  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  physical  and  mental  degenenu^  of 
the  population  in  districts  where  children  have 
been  lu:gely  employed;  accordingly  there  appear 
to  be  str<mg  grounds  for  the  view  that  cniM 
labor  is  uneconomical  from  a  social  point  of 
view  as  well  as  morally  indefensible. 

Consult:  Gibbios,  Industrial  History  of  Eng- 
land (2d  ed..  New  York,  1808) ;  Warner,  Land- 
marks in  English  Industrial  History  { New 
York ) ;  Cheyney,  Industrial  and  Bocial  History 
of  England  (New  York,  1001) ;  Oliver,  Danger- 
ous Trades  (New  York,  1902);  Murphy,  Proh- 
lenu  of  the  Present  South  (New  York,  1904) ; 
HuntOT,  Pover^  (New  York,  1904) ;  Adams 
and  Sumner,  Labor  Problems  (New  York, 
1906) ;  Eelley,  Our  Toiling  Children  (Chicago, 
1889) ;  id..  Some  Ethical  Gains  through  Legis- 
lation (Kew  York,  1006);  Spargo,  Bitter  Cry 
of  the  Children  (New  York,  1906) ;  Thompson, 
From  OoUon  Field  to  Cotton  Mill  (New  York, 
1006) ;  BuUetiH  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  62 
(Wadiington,  1904);  Noseda,  /I  Lamtto  delle 
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doime  e  dei  fandulli  (Milan,  1003) ;  Ferraria, 
"DaB  neue  italienische  Gesetz  betr.  die  Frauen- 
und  Kinderarbeit,"  Archiv  fiir  gosiiale  Qesetage- 
bung  und  Statistik  (Berlin,  1903) ;  Bauer,  "Die 
neure  Kinderschutzgesetzgebuiig  in  Oeutscfaland 
und  in  GrOBabritaiinien"  (ib^  1904) ;  Clark, 
"Woman  and  Child  Wage  Earners  of  Great 
Britain,"  ItuUetm  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No, 
80  (Waahii^ton,  1900);  Vedits,  "Child  Labor 
Legislati<m  in  Europe,"  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor,  No.  89  (Washington,  1910);  Bureau 
of  Labor,  Report  on  the  Condition  of  Woman 
and  Child  Wage  Earners  in  the  United  States 
(19  vols.,  Washington,  1909-13) ;  (^;burn.  Prog- 
ress  and  Uniformity  in  CMld  Labor  Legiela- 
tion  (New  York,  1912).  See  Labor  Licaau- 
■noN}  Factoby  Laws. 

UUILD  OF  NAT1TBX,  TBS.  A  play  by  Mrs. 
InchbaM.  It  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden, 
Not.  28,  1788,  and  publisbed  in  London.  It  is 
taken  from  Madame  de  Qenlis. 

CHILD  OF  THE  BEA.  A  surname  given  to 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  the  mediseval  hero.  It  origi- 
nated in  the  story  that,  while  still  in  his  cradle, 
he  was  thrown  into  the  ocean  his  mother 
to  conceal  her  dishonor. 

CHILD  PSYCHOLOOT.  The  study  of  the 
mind  of  the  child  forms  one  deparfanenc  of  gen- 
eral psychology.  The  existence  of  each  a  de- 
partment implies  that  the  mental  processes  of 
the  child  are,  in  a  certain  measure,  different 
from  our  own  or,  perhaps,  that  they  demand  a 
special  method  of  investigation.  In  some  cases 
the  child  has  been  subjected  to  experiment  and 
asked  to  give  a  verbal  report,  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  these  cases  are  few  in  number. 
The  methods  employed  in  the  experiments  of 
Darwin  and  Preyv  are  precisely  the  same  as 
the  methods  of  animal  pi^chology  (q.v.),  ex- 
cept ttiat  they  were  not  so  well  controlled;  the 
behavior  of  the  infaht  was  taken  in  lieu  of 
a  verbal  report  and  was  interpreted  as  accurately 
as  might  be.  The  behavior  report  is,  however, 
much  less  precise  than  verbal  report,  and  the 
interpretation  also  must  therefore  be  less  pre- 
cise. Moreover,  neither  kind  of  r«)ort  is  of 
Bcientiflo  value  unless  the  experiment  has  been 
controlled,  unless  every  known  source  of  error 
has  been  eliminated  and  the  experiment  varied 
and  repeated.  Unfortunately  these  conditions 
have  not  been  met  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
work  in  child  psycholoOT.  An  evaluation  of  the 
results  cannot  be  m&ae,  therefore,  until  the 
methods  have  been  examined. 

One  of  the  methods  used  extensively  in  child 
mychoh^  is  known  as  the  qnestionary  metiiod. 
ThiB  procedure  is  to  prepare  a  Ust  of  qoeations 
and  to  send  it  to  parents,  interested  Mends, 
teachers,  students,  etc.,  with  the  request  that 
th^  record  the  behavior  report  of  the  child. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  evident  that  the 
person  who  records  the  report  is,  ipso  facto,  an 
experimenter,  whose  businees  it  is  to  note  the 
oonditions,  to  eliminate  the  errors,  and  to  inter- 
pret the  repmrt.  As  a  general  rule,  such  an 
experimenter  is  untrained  in  scientific  method, 
is  unable  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  fancy, 
and  he  may  have  a  personal  affection  for  the 
child  and  a  desire  to  show  its  superior  intelli- 
gence. The  results  are,  then,  on  a  par  with 
those  obtained  by  the  anecdotal  method  of  ani- 
mal psychology.  The  person  who  originally  sub- 
mitted the  lists,  and  who  also  has  the  task  of 
interpreting  the  many  replies,  is  a  sectmd  ex- 
perimenter, who  has  at  hand  a  large  amount  of 


material  obtained  under  conditioiu  of  whieh 
he  knows  practically  nothing;  who  finds  that 
many  of  his  queations  have  not  been  answered 
specifically,  while  some  replies  defy  interpre- 
tation; who  is  forced  to  sift,  to  pick  and  choose, 
and,  finally,  to  bring  his  material  under  some 
imposed  system  of  claBsification;  bo  that  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  final  product  is  doubtful  in  the 
extreme.  However,  it  should  in  justice  be  said 
that  many  psychologists  have  never  used  the 
method,  and  that  of  recent  years  It  has  tended, 
save  in  a  few  exceptionally  favorable  cases,  to 
fall  into  disuse. 

Another  method  which  has  been  frequ^tly 
employed,  and  which  may  be  designated  the 
"diary  method,"  has  proved  to  be  of  greater 
value,  especially  when  empl<^ed  by  skilled  ob- 
servers. By  its  nse  we  have  obtained  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  of  the  sensorr  and  motor  de- 
velopment of  the  infant,  of  the  b^nnings  of  its 
perceptual  and  emotional  life,  and  of  its  early 
attempts  at  the  construction  of  a  language. 

The  psychology  of  the  child  of  school  age  has 
been  investigated,  for  the  most  part,  by  means 
of  methods  devised  for  the  purposes  of  experi- 
mental pedagoOT.  These  methods  usually  take 
tb»  form  oi  tnts,  and  th^  are  deainied  to  dis- 
oover  the  "ability"  of  the  ehild  to  discriminate 
between  stimuli,  to  concentrate  the  attmtion, 
to  memorize  such  and  such  materiid,  etc.  (Bee 
Mental  Tests.) 

It  appears,  from  this  brief  review  of  its  meth- 
ods, that  child  psychology,  as  it  exists,  is  not 
a  structural  or  qualitative  psychol<^,  but  is 
rather  a  functional  or  statlsUcal  psychology. 
The  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  is  not  due  to  method 
per  se;  for,  with  additional  refinements,  a  quali- 
tative study  of  the  child  mind  would  be  possible. 
The  results  obtained,  however,  are  of  toe  kind 
needed  by  experimenbil  pedago^,  in  the  interest 
of  which  much  of  the  investigation  has  been 
done.  Moreover,  the  results  do  not  show  us  a 
typical  child  mind,  as  experimental  psychology 
has  given  us  a  typical  adult  mind;  but  there 
are  several  child  psychologies,  each  typical  in 
the  senae  that  it  discusses  the  same  set  of  facul- 
ties or  capabilities  at  different  levels.  Since, 
now,  these  capabilities  are  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  since  the  nervous  system 
shows  well-marked  periods  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment, child  psychology  is  necessarily  written 
from  the  genetic  point  of  view,  and  the  stages 
of  mental  development  are  naturally  brought 
into  correspondence  with  periods  ot  physical 
growth.  (See  Child  Stddt.)  We  have,  then, 
three  periods:  infamy,  from  birth  to  sehocd  age; 
childhood,  from  school  age  to  puberty;  and  ado- 
lescence, from  puberty  to  about  the  twenfy-fifth 
year.  However,  from  the  p^choloncal  point  of 
view  as  opposed  to  the  physiolt^cal,  the  first  six 
years  in  the  life  of  the  individual  comprise  two 
epochs,  that  which  precedes  and  that  which 
covers  the  acquisition  of  language;  the  period 
of  infancy,  therefore,  might  well  be  subdivided. 

The  most  general  result  of  the  investigations 
of  the  ehild  mind  is  that  the  sensitivity  and  the 
power  of  discrimination  of  the  child,  in  all 
sense  departments,  are  less  than  in  the  adult; 
and  they  are  the  lees  developed,  the  younger  the 
child.  However,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
sound,  the  newly  bom  infant  experiences  inten- 
sive stimuli  of  all  kinds. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  the  child 
has  learned  to  perceive  and  localise  objects 
within  its  reach,  has  rect^ized  persmu,  and 
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liu  experienced  the  emotim  of  fear.  By  the 
close  of  the  first  year  the  child  has  perceived 
objects  at  a  distance,  has  experienced  l^e  emo- 
tion of  anger,  has  learned  to  walk,  and  has 
ttiereby  increased  his  notions  of  space.  He  is 
also  learning  to  speak,  a  fact  which  probably 
marks  the  Deginnings  of  conscious  meaning. 
From  this  time  until  the  school  age  of  the  chiM 
the  most  important  acquisitions  are  Aose.  of 
the  images  of  memory  and  imaginaUtw.  These 
images  are  apparently  more  vivul  than  in  adult 
espnienee,  and  it  is  with  great  difficult  that 
memories  and  fancies  are  distinguished  from 
each  otiier  and  from  sensory  experience.  Sen- 
sory discrimination  and  sensibility  develop 
slowty.  ^e  ability  to  name  colors  is  poorly 
derreloped  even  by  the  seventh  year,  thou^ 
white  and  black  are  well  known;  of  eolors, 
red  and  orange  are  best  known,  then  follow  pur- 
ple, violet,  and  blue,  then  green,  and  finally 
yellow;  pitch  discrimination  and  memory  for 
melodies  show  wide  individual  variation.  Spa- 
tial perceptions  develop  much  earlier  than  tem- 
poral; infants  from  14  to  16  months  are  often 
able  to  follow  a  rhythmical  movement,  but  boys 
of  six  and  seven  years  have  shown  great  diffi- 
onlty  In  marking  a  rhythm  with  the  proper  time 
intervals;  children  also  have  much  dimcully  in 
forming  temporal  ideas  of  long  periods  of  ame, 
like  weeks  or  months,  though  the  fdiorter  periods 
of  the  day  give  less  trouble.  The  most  impor- 
tant charac^ristic  of  the  adolescent  period  is 
the  appearance  of  new  emotions,  many  of  which 
»re  doubtless  the  correlate  of  the  development 
of  the  sexual  life;  but  the  intellectual,  euiical, 
mthetii^  and  religiouB  sentiments  aJat^  as  a 
rul^  become  noaniKst  for  the  first  time. 

CfHuult:  Pr^er,  2*40  Mind  of  the  Child  (New 
Ytaik,  1888-80) ;  Shinn,  Notes  on  the  Develop- 
ment  of  the  Child  (New  York,  1893) ;  Tracy, 
The  Psychology  of  Childhood  (Boston.  1910); 
ClaparSde,  Psyohologie  de  I'enfcmt  (Qendve, 
1909) ;  Meumann,  Vorlesungen  zur  EinfUhrung 
in  die  ewperimentelle  Pddagogik  (Leipzig,  1907) ; 
Hall,  Adolescmce  (New  Tork,  1906). 

GHIIJ>BBNf  DiSBABiB  OF.  Diaeaaee  of  ehil* 
dren  have  occttrred  as  far  back  in  history  as 
have  diseases  of  adutts,  but  in  recent  years  their 
study  has  become  a  recognized  speciiilty  under 
the  title  "Pediatrics"  (child  cure). 

Monographs  on  the  snbject  began  to  appear 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  usually  in  Latin.  The 
English  translation  of  Harris's  De  Morbia 
Aoutis  Infantum  appeared  in  1734;  tiie  original 
appeared  in  1716.  French  and  German  books 
followed  at  intervals,  and  by  1860  Mdasnw  of 
Leipzig  completed  his  Orun^age  der  LitteraUw 
der  PUdiatnk  containing  7000  titles. 

Among  the  larger  worlcs  should  be  mentioned 
Keating  Cyolo^dia  of  the  Dieeases  of  Chil- 
dren, 1889,  and  The  Diseases  of  Children  by 
Ffaundler  and  Schlossman,  1908.  Americans 
seem  to  give  more  attention  to  the  diseases 
of  cfaildrem  than  do  other  nations,  and  the 
^edalty  is  well  recognized  here.  A  few  anthora 
have  subdivided  the  specialty  and  now  treat  of 
the  surgery  of  children.  A  generation  ago 
medical  students  heard  the  subject  alluded  to 
or  attended  an  occasional  clinic  by  the  mid- 
wifery professor,  who  might  show  a  sick  child. 
Now  every  well-regulated  coll^  has  a  chair 
of  pediatrics  with  regular  lectures  and  clinics. 

^ce  1880  tiiere  hu  been  a  children's  section 
In  fbe  leading  medical  assodationa,  botii  liere 
•  and  abroad.    The  Ameriean  PediaMe  Society 
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was  founded  in  1889.  In  1013  New  York  City 
contained  121  hospitals,  12  of  which  were  ii>e- 
cifically  for  children,  imd  most  of  the  genoal 
hospitals  had  a  children's  waM.  These  state- 
ments indicate  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
Children  are  not  merely  small  adults.  They 
differ  in  anatomy,  in  much  of  their  physiology, 
uid  in  their  r^Mition  to  drugs.  (See  Cmut, 
Devklopkert  aitd  Gbowth  of.)  The  cMldr«i'a 
physidan  has  a  field  quite  hla  own,  with  distinct 
pMhology,  sympt<HnatoIogy,  and  therapeutics. 

Children  give  off  heat  rapidfy  and  therefore 
bear  cold  badly.    They  are,  consequently,  fre- 

?[uent  sufferers  from  catarrh  of  the  nose,  throat, 
ungs,  and  intestinal  tract.  The  tonsils  are 
frequently  enlarged  in  the  young,  and  with  that 
condition  may  occur  adenoids  (q.v.).  Bronchitis 
is  very  omnmim  and  causes  46  per  cent  of  the 
deaths  under  five  years.  Fueimumia  is  of  the 
catarrhal  form  in  children,  rather  than  croupona, 
as  in  adults.  Diarrhoa  uid  enteritia  are  ca- 
tarrhal troubles  and  cause  seven  times  as  many 
deaths  under  two  years  as  after  that  age.  In 
1910,  in'  the  re^stration  area  of  the  United 
States,  28.9  per  cent  of  infant  deaths  were  diar- 
rhflud.  Intussusception  of  the  intestine  is  an 
inftuitile  ill  and  often  fotaL  2&»t  intestinal 
diseases  of  childhood  and  infancy  are  unlike 
those  of  adutts  in  that  they  are  more  severe 
and  likely  to  be  fatal. 

Fevers  are  well  borne  by  the  young,  even 
typhoid,  which  they  not  infrequently  contract 
from  infected  milk.  Diphtheria  and  the  eruptive 
fevers,  as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  German  measles, 
chicken  pox  (q.v.),  are  counted  as  children's 
diseases,  tiioagfa  adnlts  may  have  them  if  they 
have  not  acquired  immunity  by  attacks  in 

Cmth.   Croup  Is  diphtheritic  membrane  in  tin 
rynx.   It  calls  for  antitoxin  as  much  as  if  it 
were  a  visible  exudate  in  the  throat. 

The  nervous  system  is  undeveloped  in  the 
young;  hence  the  readiness  with  which  they  have 
fito  or  convulsions,  not  as  the  initial  ^mptom 
of  acute  illness,  but  at  any  time.  Poliomy- 
elitis, or  infantile  paralysis  (q.T.)t  and  chorea 
(q.T.),  or  St.  Vltus's  dance,  are  seen  in  the  young 
almost  enlnsively.  Hydrocephalus,  acute  or 
chronic,  begins  m  early  life.  Accordins  to 
Oowers,  12  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  epil^sy  Begin 
before  three  years  of  age.  In  ine  intestinal 
tract  we  find  parasites:  Asoaria  lum&riooides, 
or  round  worms,  and  Oayuris  vermioularis,  or 
threadworms.  The  child  host  of  a  tapeworm 
generally  ^tertaina  fne^o-oanellata,  while  the 
adult  haiiwrs  Tinea  aoUum.    (See  WoBHa.) 

Acute  articular  rheumatism  is  not  so  common 
in  children  as  in  adults;  nevertheless  they  often 
have  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart,  tiibercu- 
losis  occurs  in  the  lungs  of  children,  to  be  sure, 
but  its  favorite  seat  of  attack  in  the  ^oung  is 
the  bones  or  glands.  Orthopsedic  hospitals  are 
mostly  filled  with  children,  and  the  majority  of 
them  suffer  from  spinal,  hip,  or  other  joint  dis- 
eases that  are  probably  tuberculous.  Any 
doubt  as  to  diagnosiB  is  cleared  tm  Ixy  the  Von 
Pirqnet  test,  a  cutaneous  inoculation  with  tu- 
berculin (q.v.).  Enlarged  glands  were  called 
strumous  by  the  older  writers,  but  are  now 
resArded  as  tuberculous.    (See  Scbofuu.) 

There  are  several  rare  affections  of  the  new- 
bom  known  by  the  names  of  the  first  describera 
— Buhl's  disease,  an  acute  fatty  d^;eneration  of 
the  tissues  with  ecchymosis  and  extravasati(HU 
of  blood  everywhere.  The  symptoms  are  very 
like  phosphonnu  poisoning.  It  U  caused  by  an 
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infBcticoi  of  unknown  origin  and  leads  to  death 
in  a  week.  Winchel't  disease  is  similar,  being 
a  disorder  showing  a  tendency  to  punctiform 
hemorrhages,  jaundice,  cyanosis,  and  hsemc^lobi- 
nuria.  It  is  at  times  endemic  and  usually 
ends  in  death.  Barlow's  disease  is  infantile 
scurvy,  and  is  found  in  older  infants,  especially 
tiioae  fed  upon  improper  artiflcial  foods.  It  u 
diaraeteriied  by  hemorrhages  in  the  gams  and 
imder  the  ^oriostenm  of  ttie  long  bones,  thereby 
eanring  pain  on  motion  or  on  being  handled. 
Diijbe'A  dMeow,  also  called  "Fourth  ^sease,"  is 
in  its  erupti<m  like  scarlet  fever,  tbou^  the 
temperature  does  not  rise  so  bi^  nor  an  there 
likely  to  be  serious  sequeln. 

The  following  diseases  are  common  In  infancy 
and  childhood,  but  show  deviations  from  the 
adult  form  when  occurring,  /mmdtce  or  letenu 
fMonatoruM.*  This  appears  on  the  second  or 
third  day  after  birth  and  continues  for  a  week 
or  two  in  varying  df^ees  of  intensity.  It  is 
due  in  some  cases  to  sepsis  rather  than  to  ob- 
struction of  the  bile  ducts,  as  in  later  life.  No 
treatment  is  required,  though  saline  laxatives 
are  sometimes  given.  Diseaaea  of  the  navel:  If 
Hm  navel  fails  to  heal  properly,  it  may  be 
dusted  with  borie  acid.  Should  it  tend  to  form 
a  hearnia,  it  should  be  reduced  by  placing  a  ooin 
flrmly  upon  it  and  ftwtening  it  with  adhesive 
plaster.  Cottgenitai  debUity :  This  is  not  always 
from  prematuritjir  nor  from  syphilis.  Warmth 
and  proper  nonnehment  will  effect  a  cure.  The 
first  is  had  by  putting  tiie  baby  in  an  incubator; 
the  second  will  tax  the  ability  of  the  physician 
to  the  utmost.  Scleroderma:  A  serous  or  adi- 
pose hardening  of  the  skin,  diiefly  of  the  lower 
CEztremities,  but  extending  all  over  the  body. 
It  b^ns  soon  after  hirOi,  and  if  slight  wiU 
recover  under  the  use  of  warmth.  The  cause 
is  not  known.  Diaetuea  of  the  blood:  As  com- 
pared with  the  adult,  the  infant  blood  contains 
less  luemoglobia  and  an  excess  of  leucocytes, 
or  white  ceils.  Many  illnesses  result  in  amemia, 
and  many  conditions  lead  thereto,  e^.,  poorly 
Tcntilated  schoolrooms.  The  remedy  is  pknity  m 
frash  air,  or  the  out-of-doors  ecnool  in  some 
eases.  To  these  add  iron,  arsenic,  and  other 
tonics,  with  a  liberal  die<^  preferably  vegetable. 
Leukaemia:  A  disease  with  excessive  increase 
of  white  blood  cells  and  an  increase  in  size  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands.  It  is  possi- 
bly due  to  parasites.  The  spleen  becomes  very 
large.  Treatment  is  unsatisfactory,  death  oc- 
curring in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Cause  un- 
known. The  blood  shows  diminished  luemoglo* 
bin  and  in  general  theplctnre  of  anatmia  mOi 
nucleated  red  cells.  The  mortality  of  luemo- 
philias  is  87  per  cent  {Voa  Etlinger).  Heart 
dt«ea«fl  is  likely  to  show  in  the  pulmonary  or 
mitral  valves  m  tiie  young,  whereas  the  aortic 
valves  are  affected  in  later  life.  The  iumort 
id  childhood  are  moat  often  sarcomata,  rather 
than  cancer  as  in  adults. 

The  tlierapetttics  of  childhood  differs  from 
tiiat  of  the  adult  in  more  thuL  the  dse  of  dose 
adndnletered.  The  young  do  not  bear  cold 
baths  well,  nor  bleeding,  nor  shock.  Bums  and 
bUatera  are  exceeding^  severe  on  the  tender 
skin  of  the  child.  Opiates  must  be  pven  with 
care,  if  at  all,  and  not  often  repeated.  Prepara- 
tions of  arsenic,  belladonna,  iron,  and  mercury, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  well  borne  in  compara- 
tively large  doses.  Mercuiy,  if  given  in  too 
Urge  wumity,  does  not  salivate  tne  child,  but 
causes  IntMtinal  irritation.  The  ebild  toleratea 
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heart  sHmnlaata  in  laive  doses,  bat  not  so  de- 
pressants. The  metabolism  of  childhood  is  ac- 
tive, and  the  prognosis  is  better  than  in  adult 
life,  because  of  the  strong  tendency  to  growth 
and  repair  instead  of  degeneration. 

Consult:  Holt,  Diaeaaes  of  Infancy  and  Child- 
hood (1911) ;  Sachs,  Uervoua  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren (1005);  Ffaundler  and  Schloesman,  Dia- 
eoMs  of  ChiUdrmf  Eng.  trans,  by  Shaw  and  La 
Fetra  (mS);  Orulee,  /n^(  Feeding  (1912); 
Batten  and  Thurafleld,  Diaeatea  of  Children 
(London,  1913). 

GHUiDBEHr  80CIKTIE8  FOB.  In  modem 
charitfU>Ie  work  great  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
work  for  the  chilti«n,  as  the^  stand  in  ttie  great- 
est need  of  protection  and  assistance  and  can  be 
most  easily  influenced  for  the  better.  The  chil- 
dren's aid  societies  and  foondling  hospitals  care 
for  the  dcmndent  children  and  find  nonies  for 
them,  while  the  Humane  Association  and  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
shield  ttiem  from  abuse.  Juvenile  offenders  are 
trained  in  industrial  schools  and  reformatories. 
There  are  homes  for  crippled  children,  special 
hospitals  for  tihe  sick,  crtehes  for  thoee  whose 
mothers  must  work,  schools  tor  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  blind,  and  fedtle-mlnded.  Boys'  and 
girb*  ehibs  ue  found  in  all  dties.  Home  libra* 
ries  bring  books  within  easy  reach.  In  some 
States  boards  of  children's  guardians  become 
responsible  for  thoee  left  destitute.  See  Dl- 
BBWDENT  ChILPBBN;  PBW0I.0aT. 

CHZLDBEK'  tN*  THB  WOOD,  The.  A  Brit- 
ish ballad,  better  Imown  under  the  title  of  "The 
Babes  in  the  Wood."  According  to  Ritson,  it 
"appears  to  have  been  written  in  1696,  bdng 
entmd  that  year  on  the  Statiimers'  Boc^^ 
Bishop  Percy  considers  tiie  subject  to  have  been 
derived  from  an  old  play  by  Robert  Tarrington 
( 1601 ) ,  which  tells  of  "a  young  child,  murthered 
in  a  wood  by  two  roffins  with  the  consent  of 
his  unkle."  As  the  scene  of  the  latter  piec^ 
however,  is  laid  in  Padua,  not  in  Norfolk, 
PerOT's  reasons  for  a  later  date  are  by  no  means 
conclnsive.  As  a  matter  of  faoti  nothing  is 
definitely  known  of  the  authorship  or  date  of  the 
poem.  A  black-letter  copy,  very  old,  was  con- 
tained in  Pepys's  collection  and  bore  the  titie 
The  Children  in  the  Wood,  or  the  Jiorfolk  Gentle- 
man's  Last  Will  and  Teattment;  to  the  tune  of 
Roger. 

CHILBBEN'S  AID  SOCZBTT.  An  asso- 
ciation for  rescuingn^lected,  wayward,  and  de- 
pendent children.  The  first  was  started  in  Mew 
York  City  in  1863  by  Charles  L.  Brace.  Its  ob- 
jects are  to  rescue  neglected  and  dependent  chil- 
dren, train  them,  and  find  sttnatiiHis  and  Irames, 
chiefly  in  counti^  dietriets.  These  and  similar 
societies,  under  various  names,  are  found  in 
all  cities  and  have  done  a  valuable  work.  See 
Depenubni'  ChUiIsen. 

OHtTiPBTEN'S  BUBSATT.  A  bureau  estab* 
lished  under  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  (in  1913  pUced  under  the  Department 
of  Labor)  tty  law  of  April  9,  1912.  Under  the 
law  the  bureau  is  authorized  to  investigate,  and 
report  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  all  matters 
pertaining  to  child  welfare  and  child  life.  Such 
matters  as  the  birth  rate,  infant  mortality,  ju- 
venile courts,  accidents  and  diseases  of  children, 
child  labor,  labor  laws  of  the  various  States 
affecting  children,  are  specifled  in  the  law  as 
falling  within  the  province  of  the  bureau.  The 
bureau  is  under  tne  direetbn  of  a  chief  ap< 
pointed  by  the  President  with  the  sdvice  and 
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oonsent  of  the  Senate.    The  first  chief  of  the 
burean  was  J>lifla  Julia  C.  Lathrop. 
OHILDRByS    OOUBTS.     See  Jotbnilb 

C0CKT8.   

OmLPBBH^  0BU8ADE.  A  movement  in 
1212,  in  which  thotisandB  of  boys  and  girls  with 
some  older  persona  set  out  to  recover  ^rusalem. 
Many  French  children  wandered  about  in  pro- 
oesBionB  for  a  time,  but  soon  were  compelled  to 
return  home.  The  German  children,  who  are 
said  to  have  numbered  20,000,  marched  up  the 
Rhine  valley,  across  the  Alps,  and  down  to 
Genoa.  They  believed  the  Mediterranean  would 
open  and  leave  a  passage,  as  the  Red  Sea  had 
ffime  for  the  children  of  IsraeL  Some  went  on 
to  Rome  and  Brindisi;  aome  were  induced  to 
embark  and  sold  into  slavery;  aome  remained 
in  Italy;  the  remnant  returned  home  after 
some  months  of  wandering.  The  movement  ex- 
cited great  interest  among  contemporaries 
and  gave  rise  to  many  iaiae  stories.  Modem 
accounts,  such  as  Gray's  Children't  Crusade, 
have  generally  followed  the  fabulous  tales  and 
are  untmstwortby.  See  American  Bistorioal 
RmrimOr  Aprilj^l914,  fw  the  tme  atony. 

nyii.iwtwML  A  town  and  the  coun^  seat  of 
Childress  Co., Tex.,  200  miles  (direct)  northwest 
of  Port  Worth,  on  the  Port  Worth  and  Denver 
Ci^  Railroad  (Map:  Texas,  B  2).  The  railway 
shf^  are  located  here  and  comprise  the  town's 
chief  industry.  The  water  works  are  the  property 
of  the  municnpality.  Pop,,  1900,  697 ;  1910,3818. 

CMUJM,  Gboboe  Wiluak  (182fr-«4).  An 
Ameriean  publisher  and  philanthn^ist.  Be  was 
bom  in  Mltimore,  entored  the  navy  in  1842, 
and  spent  15  months  in  the  service.  He  then 
became  a  clerk  in  a  bookstore  in  Philadelphia, 
but  established  an  independent  business  in  1847, 
and  in  1849  became  a  partner  in  the  puhlishing 
house  of  Childs  and  Peterson.  In  1864  he  pur- 
chased the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  one  of 
the  earliest  cheap  newspapers  of  the  country, 
iriiich  under  him  attained  a  wide  circulation 
and  influence.  His  public  gifts  were  muniflccnt^ 
including  a  memorial  window  in  Westminster 
Abbey  to  Cowper  and  George  Herbert;  one  in 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  to  Milton;  a 
reredos  in  St.  Thomas's,  Winchester,  commemo- 
rating  BLshopB  Ken  and  Andrews;  a  monument 
at  Kensal  Green  to  Leigh  Hunt;  a  memorial 
fountain  at  Stratf ord-on-Avon ;  and  in  the 
United  States,  the  pres«itation  to  the  Typo- 
graphical Socie^  of  Philadelphia  of  the  print- 
ers'  cemetery,  WoodlandB,  in  tnat  city ;  the  erec- 
tion  of  monuments  over  the  graves  of  Edgar  A. 
Poe  and  Richard  A.  Proctor;  the  erection  of  a 
stone  cross  on  the  site  tyt  the  first  Christian 
Bervice  on  the  California  coast,  at  Point  Reyes ; 
and  a  subscription  that  made  possible  the  erec- 
tion and  endowmoit  of  the  Home  for  Union 
Printers  at  Colorado  Springs.  His  benefactions 
to  private  persons  also  were  large.  Childless 
himself,  he  educated  as  many  as  800  boys  and 

elrls.  He  constantly  had  a  number  of  aged 
terary  workera  on  his  private  pension  list 
and  made  many  gifts  and  loans  to  struggling 
authors.  He  frequently  bought  up  an  entire 
edition  of  some  book  of  an  author  whom  he 
wished  to  aid.  In  1885  he  published  Reoolleo- 
titms  of  General  OroHt  and  in  1890  a  volume  of 
Pergonal  Recollection*. 

yjHTT.pfl  Thomas  Spenceb  (1825-  ).  An 
American  clergyman,  bom  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
B»  was  educated  at  New  York  University  and 
Princeton  Theologieal  Seminary.    Having  been 
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ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  he  held 
pastorates  at  Hartford.  Conn.  (1851-66),  Nor- 
walk,  Conn,  (1866-70J  ,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
(1882-90) ;  from  1871  to  1879  he  was  professor 
of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  history  at  Hart* 
ford  Theological  Seminary,  and  from  1880  to 
1882  professor  of  mental  and  moral  scioice  at 
the  University  of  Wooster.  He  joined  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  ministry  in  1890  and  was  first 
archdeacon  of  Washington  from  1894  until  1901, 
when  he  became  rector  of  the  church  of  Chevy 
Chase.  His  writings  include :  Justification 
(1861) ;  Binta  to  Ohrietiane  (1862) ;  The  Heri- 
tage of  Peace  (1868) ;  Christ  Bis  Ovm  Witness 
(1880);  The  Voice  of  God  to  the  Nation  (IMl); 
Christian  Vnitj/  and  Ohureh  Unify  <100£r; 
Mormoniam  and  the  Labor  Qtiestion  (1904). 

CHILD  STUDY.  A  term  which  has  bem 
used  to  include  the  studies  of  the  physieiU,  pay* 
chological,  and  educational  developmwt  of  the 
child  from  birth  to  adulthood.  At  the  present 
time  many  of  the  topics  which  were  formerly 
included  under  child  study  either  have  an  inde- 
pendent existence  of  their  own  or  have  been 
absorbed  into  experimental  pedagogy.  The 
study  of  the  child  seems  to  have  bad  Its  origin  in 
the  pedagogical  revival  with  which  the  names  of 
Rousseau  and  Basedow  are  associated,  althongh 
the  first  systematic  study  is  credited  to  Tiede- 
maun  (1787).  It  was  nearly  a  century  later, 
however,  that  the  best  known  of  the  earlier 
writers  upon  child  study,  Darwin  in  England 
and  Preyer  in  Germany,  publiehed  personal  ob- 
•enrations  of  infants,  and  Stanley  Hall  in 
America  bc«an  a  child-stndy  movement  which 
soon  extended  to  other  countries  and  which 
aroused  widespread  enthusiasm  for  the  popular 
and  scientific  study  of  the  child.  While  much 
of  the  earlier  investigation  had  little  scientific 
value,  the  interest  in  child  study  has  grown 
until  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  less  than 
23  periodicab  published  in  five  languages  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  child.  Furthermore,  we 
have  at  least  the  b^tnnlngs  of  a  child  psychol- 
ogy and  a  human  genetic  psychology,  and  we 
possess  a  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ana- 
tomical and  physiolt^cal  development  of  the 
child.  In  recent  years  child  study  has  concerned 
itself  more  and  more  with  such  problems  as 
child  labor,  delinquency,  defectives,  abnormali- 
ties among  children,  juvenile  courts,  school  hy- 

g'raie,  etc.;  and  these  in  turn  have  given  rise 
the  ehild-welfare  movement,  which  seeks  to 
conserve  and  protect  the  child  by  improving  the 
educational,  hygienic,  and  social  eondititms  under 
which  he  must  live. 

Since  the  mental  development  of  the  child  is 
treated  under  child  psychology  and  genetic  psy- 
chology, and  the  educational  studies  are  disouseed 
under  experimental  pedagogy,  there  remain  for 
diaenssion  here  the  methods  and  results  of  the 
investigations  of  the  child's  physical  development. 

Methods.  The  methods  which  have  been  em- 
ployed are  ( 1 )  careful  observations  of  individual 
children,  principally  as  regards  inherited  and 
acquired  reflexes  and  muscular  coOrdinationa, 
gross  changes  in  the  size  and  appearance  of  the 
body,  changes  in  the  voice,  etc.;  (2)  the  various 
meukods  oi  phyenology  which  are  employed  in 
the  studv  of  the  development  of  the  organs 
of  the  body  and  of  their  functions,  of  chsnges 
in  the  composition  and  circulation  of  the  blood, 
in  respiration,  voice,  and  speech,  activities  of 
the  skin,  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food, 
bone  and  muscle,  and  of  the  deveh^nnent  of  the 
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nervous  aystem  and  sense  organs;  and  finally 
(3)  the  anthropometric  methods  by  means  of 
which  the  size  and  weight  of  the  bodT»  shape 
of  the  head,  etc.,  at  different  sti^ces  01  growth 
are  acenrately  measored.  Bee  AxmaopoMmax. 

General  Besnlts.  The  most  general  result  of 
these  investigations  is  that  the  child  is  not,  as 
is  frequently  supposed,  an  adult  in  miniatore; 
on  the  contrary,  the  relative  size  and  function 
of  the  bones,  muscles,  vital  organs,  and  nerv- 
ous Hystem  of  the  child  are  vastly  different 
from  those  of  the  mature  individnaL  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  child  the  bones,  at  least  in  many 
parts  of  the  skeleton,  are  not  completely  formed ; 
they  are  more  pliable  and  not  so  easily  broken ; 
the  lem  are  relatively  shorter,  the  trunk  longer, 
and  uie  head  larger;  the  pulse  rate  is  more 
rapid,  the  work  demanded  of  the  heart  is 
greater,  and  the  blood  pressure  is  less;  the 
capacity  of  the  lungs  is  smaller  and  the  fre- 
quency of  respiratwn  is  greater;  the  total 
length  of  the  digestive  eanal  la  relatively 
kn^er;  bodily  movements  are  quicker,  but  more 
irrc^fular;  and  finally,  the  child  has  about  one* 
third  of  the  height  and  one-nineteenth  of  the 
Wright  of  the  adult.  The  development  of  the 
ehim  is  therefore  not  uniform  in  all  its  parts, 
and  the  rate  of  growth  is  not  constant. 

Periods  of  Development.  By  onnputing  the 
average  of  a  lai^  number  of  measurements  which 
show  the  development  of  each  part  and  function 
<rf  tiie  body  for  each  year  of  age,  physiolc^- 
ical  nonns  have  been  made  out  (pbysioloincal 
age).  However,  any  one  individual  may  show 
a  considerable  variaUon  from  the  ntmn,  and  for 
the  following  reasons;  the  nationality,  the  phys- 
ical environment,  and  the  health  of  the  child, 
the  social  position,  the  occupation,  and  the  ma- 
terial circumstances  of  the  parent  are  factors 
which  must  be  taken  into  account.  Moreover, 
sinee  the  parts  of  the  body  may  fail  to  develop 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  tM 
norm*  a  diild  whose  ehronohmcal  age  is  sevoi 
years  may  have  tiie  height  of  the  eighth  year, 
the  weight  of  the  sixth  year,  and  the  vital  ca- 
poei^  of  the  seventh  vear  of  physiolo^cal  age. 
But  in  spite  of  these  individual  variations,  and 
because  the  normal  organism  grows  now  in  one 
part  and  now  in  another,  it  is  possible  to  dis* 
tinguish  periods  or  stages  of  growth.  While 
th^e  is  some  disagreement  as  to  the  boundaries 
of  these  periods,  we  may  regard  the  first  six 
years  as  uie  period  of  infiincy,  from  6  to  12  or 
14  years  as  the  period  of  childhood,  and  fnnn 
the  close  of  childhood  until  about  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  as  the  period  of  adolescence. 

Infancy.  The  period  of  infant  is  marked  by 
a  rapid  growth  in  height  and  weight  of  the  body, 
by  an  increase  in  the  weight  and  size  of  the 
brain,  and  by  the  large  number  of  muscular 
ootMinations  which  are  ^ected.  The  brain  has 
inmased  in  weight  more  than  tiireefold  by  the 
sixth  year  of  age,  and  it  has  then  reached  almost 
its  normal  sise.  The  child  has  also  acquired  its 
permanent  teeth  and  the  difficult  coordinations 
ol  koiMnotion  and  speech. 

Childhood.  Growth  in  this  stage  is  much 
slower  and  more  uniform  than  in  the  former 
period.  There  is,  however,  a  prepubertal  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  growth,  near  the  close  of 
the  period,  which  beguis  earlier  for  girls  than 
for  boys,  so  that  at  this  time  the  girls  are 
heavier  than  boys  of  the  same  age.  The  strength 
of  the  heart  is  not  in  proptntion  to  the  sixe  and 
activity  of  the  body  in  the  earlier  years  of  this 


stage,  so  that  the  child  is  easily  nibjeet  to 

fatigue. 

Adolescence.  In  both  sexes  there  is  at  first 
a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth  in 
all  parts  of  the  body.  At  the  age  of  18  girls 
have  reached  the  normal  h«gfat  of  adulthood, 
while  boys  continue  to*  increase  in  height  until 
the  twentirth  or  twenty-first  year;  both  sexes, 
however,  may  continue  to  increase  in  weight  un- 
til middle  life.  The  period  of  adolescence  is  also 
characterized  by  the  development  of  the  sexual 
organs,  changes  in  the  voice,  lessened  motor 
control,  increase  in  strength  of  muscle  and  in 
vital  capacihr,  and  a  decrease  in  the  frequent^ 
of  heart  rate.  See  Child,  Detklivhknt  and 
CteowTH  OF;  Child  Pstchologt. 

Consult:  Pr^r,  The  tftiuf  of  the  OhOd  (New 
York,  1888-89);  Dearborn,  Moio-8en»ory  De- 
velopment (Baltimore,  1010);  Meumann,  Vor- 
lesungm  ».  Emfurhrung  in  die  eaperimentelte 
Pddagogik  (Letp2dg,  1907) ;  Stanley  Hall,  Ado- 
lescence (New  York,  1905) ;  Whipple,  Manual  of 
Mental  Teats  (Baltimore,  1910) ;  ClaparMe, 
Peyvhologie  de  V enfant  (Geneva,  1009). 

OBXLB,  ehe'lA,  or  OUIU^  ehe'M  (an  Indiaa 
name  whose  orij^  has  not  beat  satiaCactorily 
explained,  no  less  than  six  derivations  having 
been  suggested ;  perhaps  frtxn  the  Quichua  elUn 
or  ohili,  cold,  referring  to  the  perpetual  snow  on 
many  of  the  mountains).  A  republic  in  South 
America,  occupying  the  west  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent from  the  river  Samu,  17°  57'  S.,  down  to 
Cape  Horn.  In  the  terms  of  the  decision  of 
King  Edward  VII.  signed  Nov.  20,  1902,  as 
referee  in  the  Argentine  bonnda^  dispute,  all 
the  territory  south  of  lat.  62*  8.  belraigs  to  Chile, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Tierra  del  Fuego  Territory  and  Staten  Islani^ 
both  assigned  to  Argentina.  Chile  is  bounded  by 
Peru  on  the  north,  by  Bolivia  and  Argentina  on 
the  east,  and  by  the  Pacific  on  the  souUi  and 
west.  Thus  defined,  Chile  has  a  length  of  about 
2700  miles,  while  its  width  varies  from  about 
250  miles  in  the  Province  of  Antofwasta  to  about 
68  miles  in  its  narrowest  part,  wi&i  an  average 
of  about  67  miles.  The  great  majority  of  ^e 
population  is  of  European  origin.  It  includes 
60,000  Indians.  The  area  and  population  in 
1007  and  1010  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


novufcs 

Ana 
sqoan 

PoMilatlon 
1910 

n»alBtk>D 
1008 

Popula- 
tion par 
aquaro 
nuTe  1910 

MuelUBMCTer.) 
ChUM  

66.174 

23,660 

13,729 

0.2 

8.580 

91.667 

96.914 

10.4 

LUoquitaue  

35.390 

113,285 

06,994 

2.9 

ValdivU  

8,352 

131.751 

78,073 

13.7 

5.830 

161,935 

71,435 

23.1 

Anuoo  

2.446 

62,259 

03.018 

25.2 

Malleoo  

2.»73 

113,020 

114,978 

36.8 

Biobio  

6.245 

100.495 

106.249 

18.7 

3,560 

225,064 

220,974 

66.7 

Nuble  

3.406 

169.858 

176,410 

48.8 

Maule  

2.474 

115,568 

143,146 

44.6 

Linarea  

3,941 

111,773 

122,679 

27.7  ■ 

Taica  

3,834 

132,730 

147.897 

33.9 

2,978 

108.120 

125,102 

36.0 

3.8S6 

159,421 

186,761 

'41.3 

O'Hi^uia  

2.289 

94.267 

96.868 

40.3 

5.663 

546.599 

483,060 

91.4 

1.953 

290.466 

252,000 

144.3 

Aoonoafnia  

5,485 

132.730 

132.670 

23.9 

13,457 

178,731 

103.193 

13.0 

Ataoama  

30.720 

65.118 

72.901 

2.1 

Aatof  agMta .... 

46,597 

118,718 

53.188 

2.6 

18,125 

115,940 

101,803 

6.1 

9,348 

42,926 

38,988 

8.1 

Total  

309,875 

3,4164)60 

3,200,999 

11.6 
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Tk^ogn^ir.  The  oMst  riiea  ste^b^  from 
the  eea  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  leogUi. 
The  region  bordering  it  ia  called  the  "Coast  Cor- 
dillera." This  is  not  a  mountain  range,  but  a 
diversifled  table-land  rising  at  scune  points  to 
3300  fee^  but  usually  much  lower.  It  is  com- 
posed of  granite  and  mica  schists,  skirted  in 
some  r^ons  by  Tertiary  deposits  which  in 
places  extend  far  inland.  Older  sedimentary 
rocks  do  not  occur  in  the  coast  rf^ons  excepting 
a  narrow  strip  of  chalk  skirting  the  shore. 
Chilo4  and  the  naaller  islands  to  ue  south  hxn 
tiie  characteristics  of  the  Coast  Cordillera  and 
are  a  continuation  of  it. 

The  topography  of  the  country  behind  the 
Coast  CordiUera  may  be  divided  into  four  parts.. 
The  most  northern,  extending  from  the  border 
down  to  the  neighborhood  of  Copiapo,  about  27" 
25'  B.,  is  a  fair^  even  plain  falling  steeply  to- 
wards the  sea  and  risii^  to  the  Bolivian  plateau 
£ram  12,000  to  14,000  feet  above  aea  leveL  Her* 
and  there  are  terrace  escarpments,  and  moun- 
tains rise  in  some  places  above  the  plateau ;  but 
there  is  no  oontinnous  range,  and  the  numerous 
volcanoes,  one  of  which,  the  Llullailaco,  is  higher 
than  Chimbonuo  by  about  100  feet,  are  com- 
pletely isolated  from  one  another.  There  are 
no  east-and-west  oordilleras  in  this  part  of  Chile, 
which  is  crossed  by  the  railroad  frmii  the  port 
of  Antofagasta  to  Bolivia  with  no  zigzags  and 
without  a  single  tunnel,  large  cutting,  or  great 
embankment. 

The  second  divi^ou,  between  27*  25'  and  83* 
S.,  is  mariced  by  a  number  of  transverse  spurs 
running  from  the  oordilleras  whidi  form  the 
eastern  boundary  to  the  ocean  and  separating 
the  river  valleys  from  one  another.  These  spurs, 
in  traveling  north  or  south,  are  crossed  by 
passes  which  are  often  very  steep. 

In  the  third  section  the  mountainous  coast 
lands  are  separated  from  the  cordilleras  by  a 
longitudinal  valley  which  extends  without  inter- 
mption  from  the  transverse  ridge  of  Chaeabuco, 
north  of  Santiago,  to  Puerto  Montt,  sloping 
from  an  elevation  of  2300  feet  in  tho  north  to 
sea  level  at  Puerto  Montt ;  continuing  under  the 
sea,  it  cuts  off  the  island  of  Chilol  from  the 
mainland.  This  central  vall^,  about  600  milee 
in  length,  was  originally  a  huge  deft  that  was 
gradually  flUed  up  by  detritas  washed  down 
n-om  the  Andes  and  the  Coast  Cordillwa.  The 
drift  and  alluvial  deposits  form  a  layer  fully 
330  feet  thick  through  which  no  well  has  yet 
been  sunk.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  as  the 
valley  is  traversed  and  irrigated  by  niunerous 
rivers  from  the  Andes,  it  is  the  great  agricul- 
tural region  of  Chile.  In  the  northern 'i«rt  of 
the  valley  is  Santiago,  the  capital. 

In  the  fourth  section,  soutii  of  Puerto  Montt, 
the  cordilleras  approach  the  sea,  and  the  main- 
land consists  of  nothing  but  the  slopes  of  the 
moontains  uid  a  strip  of  conntrr  Iving  to  tiie 
east  between  some  of  the  highen  elevations  of 
the  cordilleras  and  the  water  parting  between 
the  two  oceans.  Posseesion  of  this  atrip  was 
long  disputed  by  Argentina  and  Chile.  A  treaty 
defined  the  boundary  as  the  water  parting 
formed  by  the  high  cordilleras.  When  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  water  parting  did  not  coin- 
cide with  the  line  of  greatest  elevation,  but  was 
in  large  part  east  of  it,  the  Chileans  cU^ed  all 
the  country  west  of  the  water  parting,  while 
Argentina  insisted  that  the  line  of  greatest 
devation  formed  the  frwitier.  The  dispute,  re- 
ferred to  the  British  government,  was  settled  1^ 
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a  CMnpraraise  is  1002.  ^le  ehain  of  the  Andes 
is  conposed  not  mily  of  volcanic  products,  but 
also  of^  upheaved  strata  of  the  older  Cretaceona 
and  Jurassic  formations.  It  continues  sfarai^t 
to  Cape  Horn,  forming  a  labyrinth  of  fio^, 
heading  in  glaciers,  islands,  and  peninsulas. 
This  configuration  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Nor- 
wegian coast  and  of  western  North  America, 
north  of  lat.  60". 

The  chief  rivers  run  from  the  Andes  straight 
to  the  sea  through  openings  in  the  Coast  Cordil- 
lera. Their  principal  tributaries,  however,  flow 
f  ran  south  to  north  in  spite  of  the  slope  south- 
ward of  the  central  valley,  a  singular  fact  first 
obswed  by  Dr.  Peter  MOller.  The  river  Maule, 
which  reaches  the  Pacific  at  about  lat.  35*  S.,  is 
navigable  frran  the  central  valley  for  liriit  crait; 
farther  south,  the  rivers  Imperial,  Biolio,  Ve^- 
divia,  and  Bueno  are  navigated  for  some  distance 
by  small  steamboats.  Ifony  rivers  rise  east  of 
the  oordilleras  and  for  a  space  run  north  or 
south  until  they  find  an  opening  in  the  range 
through  which  they  reach  the  ocean.  A  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  southern  part  of  the  central 
vaUey  is  the  existence  of  several  large  lakes  at 
the  western  foot  of  the  Andes. 

lifost  of  the  coast  line  is  remarkably  unifonn, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  region  of  the  floras,  mainly 
south  of  the  forty-secmd  parallel,  that  exedlmt 
natural  harb<na  are  found;  but  oommeroe  here 
is  small  and  the  harbors  are  litUe  utilized.  Val- 
paraiflo>  the  prindpal  port  of  the  west  coast  of 
Boath  America,  stands  on  a  bay  e:qK>sed  to 
heavy  seas,  and  vessels  are  wredced  in  the  har- 
bor every  year.  The  ports  to  the  north  are 
merdy  roadsteads,  the  most  important  being 
seven  little  towns  from  Arica  to  Taltal,  known 
as  the  "Nitrate  Ports,"  because  nitrate  of  soda, 
the  leading  <^3>ort  of  the  country,  is  shipped 
from  them.  Tiie  best  shipping  facilities  south 
of  VUparaiso  are  at  Constituddn,  Toan^  AnuMO, 
and  Ldm  (coal  shipments),  Valdivia,  and  Puer- 
to Hontt.  Punta  Arenas,  <u  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
^llan,  is  a  coaling  station  for  all  VMsela  pass- 
ing through  the  strait- 

dimate.  The  dimate  of  Chile  must  be  char- 
acterized as  oceanic  or  insular,  the  changes  of 
t^perature  beii^  rdatively  di^^t.  The  north- 
em  coast  lies  wiUiin  the  region  of  winds  whidi 
in  summer  blow  both  towards  the  equator  and 
towards  the  interior  of  the  ccmtinent,  and  is  in 
winter  almost  free  from  storms.  The  southern 
coast  lies  within  the  region  of  strong  westerly 
winds  which  blow  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  fact  that  the  sea  air  is  drawn  towards  the 
land  accounts  for  the  unifonn  temperature.  The 
dimate  of  the  Chilean  coast  much  resanbles 
that  of  the  coast  of  California.  In  the  sum- 
mer the  diurnal  periodidty  of  tiie  wind  is  one 
of  the  marked  dimatic  features;  on  the  coast 
the  sea  breeze  blows  during  the  day  with  great 
strength,  and  on  the  An^an  heights  witb 
stormy  violence.  The  average  temperatures  at 
low  altitudes  vary  during  the  year  from  60*  F. 
at  the  north  to  40*  F.  at  tixe  extreme  south; 
during  JanuaiT  they  vary  from  72*  F.  at  the 
north  to  50*  F.  at  uie  south,  and  in  July  from 
62*  F.  at  the  north  to  38*  F.  at  the  south.  The 
tonperature  decreases  about  1*  F.  for  each  300 
feet  of  altitude.  The  average  annual  rainfall 
along  tiie  coast  is  less  than  8  inches  north  of 
lat.  35*  S.,  but  from  the  latter  parallel  the 
amount  increases  very  rapidly  southward  to  over 
80  inches  in  lat.  38*  8.;  and  this  excessive  rain^ 
fall,  reaching  in  sane  cases  130  inches,  ex* 
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tends  almost  to  the  Strait  of  MagelUn.  The 
rainfall  towards  the  interior  inereases  slightly 
at  the  north,  bat  decreases  very  rapidly  in  the 
region  of  great  precipitation  at  the  south.  In 
the  northern  part  all  months  lack  rain;  between 
latitudes  80*  and  40*  a  vinter  is  the  rainy 
season,  with  dry  snmmers,  but  soath  of  about 
lat.  40*  a  not  only  la  the  winter  rainy,  but  in 
the  summer  time  cmisidnable  precipltaticm 
occurs. 

The  marked  contrasts  in  the  amount  oi  rain- 
fall in  different  parts  of  Chile  show  clearly  the 
climatic  control  over  the  distribution  of  the 
popnlation  and  their  pursuits.  From  about  lak 
28*  8.  to  the  northern  boundary,  the  country 
lies  in  the  rainless  zone  of  the  southeast 
trade  winds  and  is  consequently  a  desert,  agri- 
culture being  impoaaiUe  exoq>t  in  anaU  irri- 
gated districts.  Jfining  is  here  the  only  im- 
portant industry,  minerMs  are  the  only  exports, 
and  nearly  ewjadng  in  the  way  of  food  must 
be  brou^t  into  the  northern  uiird  of  Chile. 
South  of  the  twenty-eighth  parallel  the  influ- 
ence of  westerly  or  sea  winds  begins  dightly  to 
be  felt,  some  rain  falls,  and  the  quantity  steadily 
increases  towards  the  south.  In  this  re^on 
agriculture  is  profitable  and  is  liie  ehisf  occu- 
pation. The  barren  nitrate  fields  and  mining 
districts  are  replaced  by  green  valleys  uid  vine- 
dad  hills.  The  a^cultural  zone  extends  south 
to  about  the  fortieth  parallel,  where  the  rain- 
fall becomes  excessive,  as  the  coast  is  exptwed 
to  the  full  force  of  the  prevailing  westerly  winds. 
This  is  a  region  of  extensive  forests,  and,  when 
devdopedf  its  large  industries  will  be  lumb«^ 
inff  and  flsheriea.  South  of  the  for^y-fifth  p«na- 
lei  the  size  and  variety  of  the  trees  begin  to 
diminish  under  the  influaieB  of  the  lowering 
temperature. 

Zlora.  About  lat.  40*  S.  the  veoBtatton  of 
Chile  reaches  its  maximum  growth.  In  this  cli- 
mate of  no  extreme  cold  the  flora  is  almtys  green 
and  of  mixed  varied ;  in  luxuriance  the  plant 
growth  is  almost  tropicaL  The  plains  have 
uie  peumo  tree,  and  a  species  of  palm'  which  is 
becoming  rare.  Forests  of  beech  and  cypress 
also  ocenr.  Nwth  of  this  middle  ni^on  the 
rainfall  diminishes,  and  tiie  vegetation  becomes 
thinner;  the  forests  are  confined  to  the  moun- 
tain  slopes,  and  the  plains  remain  bare.  The 
cacti  are  the  last  plants  bordering  on  the  arid 
plateau  ref^aa  of  northern  Chile.  South  of  the 
central  region,  where  the  temperature  decreases 
while  the  raiafall  increases,  are  forests  in  whidi 
are  found  the  Fitaroya  patagonioa — vttaudy 
loalled  a  larch— the  cypreaa,  and  the  beedi.  The 
most  widely  diffused  plant  introduced  fnm  En- 
rope  and  other  r^iions  is  the  oak,  which  grows 
more  rapidly  in  Chile  than  in  the  Korthem 
Hemisphere;  among  other  imported  plants  are 
the  poplar,  which  lines  the  favorite  drives  in  the 
ktrser  towns;  the  willow,  chestnut,  eucalyptus, 
and  apple  trees,  and  a  number  ai  eeonomio 
plants,  as  wheat  and  the  vine. 

Tauna.  Chile  is  poor  in  animal  life.  Thb 
chief  mammals  are  the  puma  and  other  wild 
oats,  fox,  polecat,  otter,  the  goanaoo  (which 
frequents  toe  southern  sections  in  laige  herds), 
the  huemul,  the  pudn  deer,  the  chinchilla,  and 
the  ooypu.  Among  the  marine  mammals  are  the 
whale,  dolphin,  and  seal.  Birds  include  con- 
dors, buzzards,  hawks,  owls,  cranes,  parrots, 
humming  birds,  and,  in  the  southern  archipela- 
goes, many  varieties  of  waterfowl.  Among  the 
reptiles  oi  the  northern  part  are  fotmd  several 


Idnds  of  lizards,  and  farther  south  toads  and 
frogs.  Turtles  are  absent.  Snakes  are  not  nu- 
merous or  venomous.  Few  flshee  exist  in  tiie 
Chilean  fresh  waters,  but  the  coastal  marine 
waters  are  prolific  of  both  animal  life  and  algn, 
Beetles  abound.  Land  mammals  are  scarce  in 
the  arehlpdago  rwdons. 

Agriomtui*.  The  agricultural  activities  of 
Chile  are  almost  ^oUy  confined  to  the  great 
central  valley.  This  is  the  region  of  large 
estates  equipped  with  modem  machinery  and 
owned  by  the  wealthy  classes,  who  are  so  potent 
in  the  political  life  of  the  republic  Further- 
more, a  large  part  of  the  best  agricultural  land 
is  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  whose 
political  and  material  power  is  relatively  greater 
in  Chile  than  in  any  other  of  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican states.  The  census  returns  show  that  about 
half  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  A  large  proportion  of  the  natives  are 
engaged  as  farm  laborers  on  the  extensive 
estates.  The  high  price  of  lands  prevailing  in 
the  central  valley  (based  more  on  the  mineral 
deposits  they  are  supposed  to  contain  than  on 
their  fertili^)  makes  purchase  difficult  for  the 
lower  classes.  The  unoccupied  land  in  the  less 
favorable  part  at  the  oountry  usually  requires 
a  oonsideruile  outlay  of  labor  and  capital  bef  on 
it  yields  cn^s;  even  then  its  fertility  is  not 
always  snfBcient  to  repay  the  farmer.  Another 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  farming  re- 
sources of  the  country  is  the  **nitrate  boom." 
Owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  nitrate  min- 
ing and  the  scaraty  of  labor  in  Chile,  wages  in- 
creased in  a  considerable  desree,.  and  many  fam- 
Uiea  from  tiu.  Agricultural  uatricts  of  the  south 
were  ii^nced  to  move^  the  mining  districts  of 
the  north,  thereby  greatly  raising  the  price  of 
agricultural  labor.  The  most  important  crops 
are  whea^  maize,  and  barley.  Apples  and 
grapes  are  the  leading  fruits.  Most  of  the  bread- 
stuffs  of  California  were  formerly  supplied  by 
Chile,  which  also  exported  great  quantities  <n 
cereals  to  Europe;  but  owing  to  the  development 
of  grain  raising  in  the  Pacific  coast  region  of 
the  United  States  and  the  increasing  compeU- 
tion  of  Argentina,  grain  exports  have  largely 
declined.  The  revision  of  the  United  States 
tariff,  and  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  an 
expected  to  open  new  markets  for  Chilean  raw 
materials  and  to  increase  production.  The  prin- 
cipal crops  of  1911-12  were:  wheat,  248,460  tons; 

Sotatoes,  101,240  tons;  barl^,  26,281  ttms. 
Text  to  cereals,  the  vine  is  the  most  important 
agricultural  indus^,  atxrat  260,000  acres,  for 
the  most  part  in  the  provinces  of  CtmoepciAn 
and  Ctdehagua,  being  given  to  grape  raising. 
Wine  is  the  preferred  beverage  in  the  prov- 
inces, where  the  industry  is  important,  and 
considerable  quantities  are  exported  to  other 
Latin-American  states.  The  figures  for  lOIl 
are:  wine,  26,004,394  gallons;  chichaa,  5,591,- 
782  gallons;  cordials,  4,794,980  gallons.  Many 
other  farm  exapB  and  fruite  of  the  temperate 
ames  thrive  in  the  central  valley.  Industrial 
plants  such  as  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco  axe  cnlii- 
vated  only  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  local 
needs.  The  climate  is  very  favorable  for  domes- 
tic animals.  On  Dec.  31,  1912,  the  live  stock  of 
Chile  comprised:  horses  and  mules,  416,000; 
oxen,  1,640,322;  sheep,  3,537,738;  pigs,  159,000. 
The  horse  of  Chile  ia  valued  as  highly  as  that 
of  Argentina.  Cattle  raising  has  made  Tafid 
progress  since  a  heavy  tax  was  placed  nfoa  im- 
porto  from  Argentina  in  1894.   Ox  tisams  an 
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eretwhere  emplomd  an  the  fumu;  the  cows 
are  inferior  m  milkers^  but  dairy  fanning  is  on 
the  increase.  Sheep  thrive  in  the  centnl  viU- 
lejr,  and  superior  wool  grades  are  being  intro- 
duced. Ooats  are  very  numerous  in  the  moun- 
tainous r^ons. 

Hilling.  Chile  is  one  of  the  chief  mineral- 
producing  countries  of  South  America.  Prior  to 
the  Peruvian  War  the  mineral  for  which  Chile 
was  mainly  known  was  copper,  which  etill  occu- 
pies an  important  place  in  the  mining  output 
of  tiie  eonnfary.  With  the  aeqaisildon  of  the 
Provinoe  of  Tacna  from  Fern,  the  inexhaustible 
nitrate  deposits  of  that  r^on  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  foreign  investors,  and  since  then  the 
ou^ut  of  that  mineral  has  reached  such  enor- 
mous proportions  that  Chile  is  found  to  be  the 
chief  source  of  the  world's  entire  supply.  The 
nitrate  deposits  are  worked  mainly  by  Euro- 
pean, and  especiallir  English,  capital,  and  the 
output  is  almost  entirely  exported  to  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  where  it  is  used  tor  fer- 
tilizing purposes.  The  export  of  this  material, 
which  first  entered  the  trade  reports  in  1884, 
shows  the  following  figures  in  recent  years,  the 
amounts  being  stated  in  tons:  1907,  1,649,000; 
1908,2,033,000;  1909,  4,667,000;  1910,5,078,000; 
1911,  6,323,000.  The  copper  mines  are  chiefly 
in  the  provinces  of  Coquimbo  and  Atacama  in 
two  ore  belts  about  100  miles  apart.  The  total 
production  of  fine  copper  from  1844  to  1000  is 
estimated  at  1,830,000  gross  tons.  Chile  was  in 
1876  the  largest  copper  producer  in  the  world, 
but  has  now  fallen  to  the  dxth  place  after  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  Spain,  Japan,  and  Aus- 
tralia. There  is  becoming  apparent  a  revival  of 
the  industry,  due  to  improved  methods  in  smelt- 
ing low-grade  sulphide  ores.  Gold  and  silver 
ores  are  in  paying  quantities,  and  the  annual 
output  of  these  two  metals  amounts  to  more 
than  $4,000,000.  While  most  of  the  mining 
industries  are  in  the  north,  a  large  field  of 
coal,  somewhat  inferior  in  quality,  is  found  in 
the  south;  coal  is  carried  to  the  sea  by  the 
Arauco  Railroad,  and  some  is  exported  to  the 
more  northern  republics.  Borax,  lead,  tin,  borate 
of  lime,  and  a  few  other  minerals  are  also  mined. 
The  value  of  all  the  mineral  exports  from  Chile 
in  1911  was  $124,400,000,  United  SUtes  money. 

Mannfactorea  and  Commerce.  The  manu- 
facturing industries  of  Chile  are  unimportant. 
The  natives,  like  most  Spanish-Americans,  do 
not  take  readily  to  manufacturing,  while  the 
foreign  element  is  still  too  small  to  exercise  a 
perceptible  influence  on  the  industrial  life  of  the 
countoy.  In  the  southern  part  of  Chile,  and 
especially  in  the  German  settlement  of  Valdivia, 
there  are  a  number  of  large  breweries,  distil- 
leries, tanneries,  and  saw  mills.  Soap,  furni- 
ture, and  shoes  are  also  manufactured.  The 
mineral  products  constitute  about  86  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  the  exports,  and  agri- 
cultural products  about  0  per  cent.  The  im- 
ports are  made  up  chiefly  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, and  include  necessaries  of  life,  articles  of 
luxury,  also  machinery  and  other  metal  products. 
The  scarcity  of  labor  and  inadequate  communica- 
tion facilities  will  probably  prevent  the  industrial 
development  of  the  counti?  for  some  time,  for- 
eign capital  confining  itself  chiefiy  to  the  more 
remuneratiTe  exploitiition  of  the  mineral  re- 
Bonrces,  whose  rapid  devdopment  has  been  at- 
tended by  a  correroonding  increase  in  both  its 
export  and  inqrart  nade,  as  shown  in  the  f<^low- 
ing  table: 
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127,600,000 
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Over  35  per  cent  of  the  trade  is  with  Great  . 
Britain.  Germany  figures  second,  and  the 
United  States  third.  The  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  Chile  amounted  at  the  close  of  the 
century  to  more  than  $10,000,000,  and  in  1911 
to  $17,431,969.  While  the  exerts  from  Chile 
to  the  United  States  greatly  increased  during 
the  last  deeade  of  tiw  century,  the  iinpwts  from 
the  United  States  remained  practically  station- 
ary, as  the  foUowii^  figures  wyi  show: 
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Nitrate  of  soda  and  other  chemicals  make  vp 
about  05  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  exporte 
of  Chile  to  the  United  States,  while  the  chief  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  are  iron  and  steel 
manufactures  (nearly  25  per  cent),  petroleum 
(lees  than  20  per  cent),  cotton  textiles  (16  per 
cent),  breadstuffs  (6  per  cent),  besides  wooden 
articles,  instruments,  and  other  manufactures. 

The  chief  porta  are  Valparaiso,  loniqiie,  Tal- 
cahoano,  and  Antofagasta.  The  first  serves 
mainly  for  imports,  and  the  second  handles  most 
of  the  export  trade.  In  1912  the  first  state  bank 
of  issue,  Caja  de  Emisi6n,  was  authorized  by 
law.  There  were  19  joint-stock  banks  of  isBue 
at  the  close  of  1912,  These  institutions  guaran- 
tee their  note  issue  by  depositing  gold  or  ac- 
cepted securities  with  the  govern  menC  The  pub- 
lic savings  banks,  72  in  number,  had  801,353 
depositors  Deo.  16, 1012.  A  number  of  land  banks 
issue  interest-bearing  scrip  payable  to  bearer, 
and  lend  money  when  secured  1^  first  Uen  on 
real  estate. 

Transportation.  In  regard  to  transporta- 
tion and  communication  facilities,  Chile  stands 
in  the  front  rank  among  South  American  coun- 
tries. The  first  railway  line  in  Chile  was  opened 
in  1862 — the  short  line  ctmnecting  Copiap6,  the 
capital  of  Atacama,  with  Caldera,  on  the  coast. 
The  constimction  of  railway  lines  by  the  state 
was  beran  as  early  as  1867,  when  the  line  be- 
tween Valparaiso  and  Santiago  was  opmed.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  1888  that  the  construc- 
tion of  state  lines  was  begun  on  a  large  scale. 
In  that  year  Congress  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  12  lines  by  the  state,  with  a  total  length 
of  about  750  miles.  In  1911  the  total  length  of 
railways  in  operation  was  atwut  3962  miles,  of 
which  1979  miles  were  operated  1^  the  state; 
1828  miles  were  under  construction  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  1912.  The  state  lines  are  conducted 
in  a  progressive  way  in  regard  to  equipment 
and  management,  while  tiie  rates  ore  unnsuallT 
low.  Nnmerons  new  railway  lines  an  projected 
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and  m  number  arc  neaiiiig  oomplrtion.  The  line 
connecting  ValparaiBO  with  Buenos  Airea,  Ar- 
gentina, has  be«n  completed  by  building  from  Los 
Andes  to  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera,  where  it 
effects  a  juncticm  with  the  Argentine  line  from 
Mendosa,  the  system  being  put  into  continuous 
fl|>erati(Hi  in  April,  1910.  The  Ariea  line  to  La 
was  opened  Aug.  6,  1912,  with  a  len^  of 
127  miles  in  Chile  and  139  in  Btdivla.  (For  a 
furfJier  aooomit  of  this  underiakiiq;^  see  RaU- 
«ray«,  under  ABOKimitA.)  Tramway  lines  are 
operated  in  every  city  of  importance.  The  tele- 
graph lines  owned  by  the  state  had  a  total  length 
of  16,513  miles  in  1910.  There  were  6821  ^es 
owned  by  private  companies.  The  tel^aph 
rates  are  very  low,  and  the  use  of  the  tele- 
graph  and  tel^hone  is  extensive,  owing  to  the 
poor  condition  of  the  country  roads.  There  were 
8000  miles  of  telephone  lines  owned  by  the  tele< 
phone  and  railway  companies,  also  a  wireless 
tel^tiph  system  with  13  stations.  The  shipping 
of  the  Chilean  ports  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
country  in  South  America.  In  1911,  14,698  ves- 
sels of  26,164,068  tons  entered,  and  14,640  ves- 
sels of  25,941,833  tons  cleared.  About  40  per 
cent  of  the  carrying  trade  is  done  in  British 
bottoms,  and  the  rest  in  German,  French,  and 
Chilean.  The  Chilean  merchant  marine  num- 
bered, in  1911,  84  steamers  of  69,604  tons  net, 
and  91  sailing  vessds,  62,018  tons  net.  The 
Chilean  South  American  Steamboat  Company 
under  state  subvention  <q>erate8  12  steamers  in 
ocean  trade  end  7  in  river  navigati<xi.  The 
British-owned  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany operates  43  steamers  on  the  coast  and  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  six  other  British  com- 
panies are  in  Chilean  trade.  The  Cosmos  and 
Roland  lines  afford  oommnnieation  with  Ger- 
many, and  the  Italian  Llqyd  PadAo  operates  a 
line  to  Genoa. 

Finance.  Hie  flnandal  condition  Chile  is 
far  from  satisfectory.  The  occasional  wars  have 
oiormously  increased  the  public  debt,  and  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  revenue  since  the  Peruvian 
War,  on  account  of  the  export  duties  on 
nitrate,  brought  about  extravagance  in  publie 
apenditures. 

In  tlie  last  years  for  which  a  statistical  return 
has  been  made  the  state  of  the  national  finances 
is  shown  in  the  fbllowing  table,  in  t^ms  of  the 
gold  peso,  valued  tA  36  cents  American,  and  the 
paper  peso,  subject  to  fluctuations  around  20 
cents: 
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The  external  debt  of  Chile  amounted  to 
$85,650,000  at  the  beginning  of  1905,  and  the 
internal  debt  to  $30,116,000.  The  external  debt 
on  June  I,  1912,  amounted  to  336,781,600  pesos 
gold,  or  about  $176,818,000.  The  internal  debt 
was  180,593,372  pesos  paper  ($36,479,860),  of 
which  160,366,403  represent  issues  of  paper 
money.  The  rate  of  interest  on  the  external  debt 
varies  from  4^  to  6  per  cent,  and  the  annual 
service  amounts  to  about  $6,000,000.  The  gold 
standard  was  adopted  by  Chile  in  1895.  In  1808 


paper  money  to  the  amount  of  about  $17,000,000 
was  issued,  and  a  new  loan  of  ^0,000,000  was 
autiiorized  for  the  conversion  of  this  paper 
within  four  years:  In  1901  the  government  de- 
cided to  extend  this  period  two  years. 

Government  The  constitution  of  Chile, 
adopted  May  26,  1833,  guarantees  to  all  citizens 
equality  before  the  law,  the  inviolablli^  of  pn^ 
erty,  immunity  fnmi  restraints  on  domicUe  and 
migration,  and  freedom  of  instinction,  assod* 
ation,  petition,  and  the  press.  The  l^slative 
authority  is  vested  in  a  National  Congress,  emi- 
sisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  m^reeenta'- 
tives,  which  meet  at  the  capital,  Santiago.  The 
members  of  tlie  lower  house  are  elected  directiy 
by  the  people  (one  for  every  30,000  inhabitants), 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  while  the  members  of 
the  Senate  are  chosen  from  the  provinces,  by  the 
same  dectorate,  for  a  period  of  six  years,  on  the 
basis  of  one  senator  for  every  three  duties. 
Electors  to  either  house  must  be  21  years  of  age 
and  able  to  read  and  write.  Members  of  Con- 
gress receive  no  remuneration.  The  executive 
power  is  exercised  by  a  president,  elected  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  by  del^ates  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  provinces,  to  the  number  of  three 
delwatea  for  every  deputy.  He  is  assisted  in  the 
discbarge  of  his  duties  by  a  council  of  state,  con- 
sisting of  five  members  nominated  by  hinuelf 
and  mx  members  named  by  Congress,  and  by  a 
cabinet  of  six  ministers  who  preside  over  the 
departinents  of  the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs, 
Worship  and  Colonization,  Justice  and  Public  In- 
struction, War  and  Navy,  Industry  and  Public 
Works.  The  supreme  judicial  power  is  lodged  in 
a  high  court  of  justice,  located  at  Santiago, 
which  is  composed  of  seven  members,  and  exer- 
cises contrcd  over  the  tribunals  of  the  nation. 

A  demoeratie  republie  in  form,  the  gorem- 
ment  of  Chile  in  realiiU  is  more  like  an  ol^archy 
than  a  democracy.  The  overthrow  of  the  Span- 
ish authority  produced  no  change  in  economic 
or  social  conditions,  and  political  power  under 
the  new  r^me  remained  in  the  luinds  of  the 
great  landowners  who  had  controlled  affairs 
under  the  monarchy.  The  great  majority  of  the 
population  have  eontinned  to  remain  content 
under  the  old  conditions.  The  Conservative 
par^  has  been  dominant  from  the  very  begin- 
ning  of  the  establishment  of  the  republican  form 
of  government,  when  Spanish  nile  was  thrown 
off,  and  has  always  wielded  a  great  influence 
over  the  people  at  large.  As  a  result  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  power  by  a  small  number  of  families, 
the  civil  service  has  suffered.  Lucrative  places 
under  government  are  distributed  as  favors  to 
impecunious  relatives,  or  as  rewards  for  political 
services,  and  the  country  is  overburdened  with 
public  functionaries.  Higher  ideals  of  govern- 
ment, however,  are  upheld  by  an  active  Liberal 
opposition,  which  agitates  its  cause  in  Congress 
and  in  the  press,  uid  has  beat  furthered  its 
aims  by  secularizing  and  reorganizing  public 
edw!ati<m. 

The  system  of  local  govemmoit  is  uniform 
in  Chile,  and  Is  characterized  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  authority  in  the  president  of  the  repub- 
Uc  and  his  agents.  For  administrative  pur- 
poeea,  the  country  is  divided  into  23  provinces, 
which  are  subdivided  into  78  departments  and 
one  territory,  865  subdel^tions,  and  3068  dis- 
tricts. At  the  head  of  each  district  is  an  in- 
spector; the  inspectors  are  responsible  to  the 
subddegates,  tlie  snbdelegates  to  the  gov- 
emora  of  the  dqiartinents,  and  these  to  the 
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intendentee  of  the  provinces.  The  governors 
and  intendentee  are  appointed  and  controlled  hj 
the  president.  The  departmeiitB  constitute  one 
or  more  municipal  districts,  whose  affairs  are 
administered  hy  a  eonncU  erf  six  aldwmoi  and 
three  alcaldes,  presided  over  hy  the  Intendoites, 
governors,  or  subdelegates,  who  possess  a  veto 
power.  No  one  may  be  a  member  of  the  council 
who  is  connected  with  the  state  either  as  em- 
ployee or  as  a  contractor  tta  the  pOTformance  of 
some  public  service.  The  authority  of  the  mu- 
nicipality extends  over  the  matters  of  police  {in 
the  capitals  M  the  departments  the  police  are 
under  tba  control  of  the  pre^dent),  sanitation, 
primary  instmetion,  and  the  rqr°l*timi  of  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  commerce.  The  eipen»ee 
of  government  are  met  partly  by  direct  and  in- 
direct taxation  and  Partly  by  subsidies  from 
the  general  government.  The  council  is  respon- 
sible to  the  popular  assembly,  composed  ot  all 
rc^stered  electors,  whose  sanction  is  required 
in  such  important  matters  as  the  negotiation  of 
municipal  loana,  the  ineeptioa  of  important  piU>- 
lie  woi^,  or  the  alienation  of  the  pnblie  do- 
mains. The  popular  assembly,  too,  Totes  the 
annual  budget  and  audita  the  mmiidpai  aooonnts 
as  submittM  by  the  alcaldes. 

Justice  is  administered  in  the  first  instance 
by  district  judges  in  petty  or  civil  dilutes  and 
misdemeanors,  and  by  justices  of  subdelegatlon 
in  more  important  civil  suits  and  minor  erim- 
inal  offenses.  Cases  of  greater  consecinence  are 
tried,  in  the  first  inatance,  before  the  judges  of 
letters,  of  whom  there  is  one  at  least  in  every 
dquirtment.  Appeals  from  thor  dedsions  lie 
to  the  courts  of  appeal,  dz  in  number,  located 
permanently  in  the  chief  cities,  and  enreising 
jurisdiction  over  groups  of  provinces.  The  tri- 
bunal of  last  resort  is  the  hi^  court  at  Santiago. 
For  national  colors  see  Colored  Plate  of  Flags. 

Education.  Public  instraction  is  gratuitously 
provided  1^  tlie  state,  and  until  recently  was 
ui  aa  nnsaiisfaetory  ccmdition.  Steady  aovanee, 
bowevw,  has  been  made  in  late  years  through  the 
efforts  of  the  progressive  element  amoi^  the 

geople.  A  large  mmiber  of  teachers  have  been 
rought  over  from  Oermany,  and  not  a  little  has 
been  done  towards  reorganizing  the  educational 
system  on  the  most  modern  principles  of  peda- 
gogy and  school  administration.  Primary  in- 
stractiim  is  provided  in  elementary  and  graded 
■ebools,  wmtxoUei  by  district  Tiaitors  and  in- 
spectws.  In  1911  there  were  2896  public  pri- 
maiT  schools,  with  375,274  pupils  and  4829 
tea^mers.  SeMmdary  instruction  is  afforded  by 
the  Instituto  Nacioaal;  also  by  the  lyc^  77 
in  number,  of  which  there  is  one  in  every  pro- 
vincial capital  and  in  the  chief  towns  of  the 
principal  departments;  in  1911  the  number  of 
students  in  the  secondary  schools  was  20,329, 
The  State  University  at  Santiago  giree  courses 
in  law  and  political  science,  meclicine  and  phar- 
maqr,  the  physicsl  and  nathematical  sdoioes, 
and  fine  arts,  omitting  the  doctorate  6sgmB  as 
undemocratic  There  are,  besides,  schools  of 
agriculture  and  mining,  seminaries,  etc.,  for 
girls,  a  pedagogical  institute,  normal  schools,  6 
for  men  and  10  for  women,  free  of  all  charges 
for  the  five-year  course,  but  entailing  an  obliga- 
tion of  service  as  state  teachers  for  at  least  seven 
years;  an  academy  of  paintins  and  sculpture,  a 
eonservatory  of  mnde  and  oratory,  and  military 
and  naval  aoadeodes.  In  every  bishopric  tbere 
is  a  sendnary  for  the  training  of  the  Catholic 
dergy.   Ereiy  year  the  state  sends  to  Europe, 
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to  be  educated  at  tiie  national  expense,  such  stu- 
dents as  may  have  distinguisaed  themselves 
in  the  institntiotts  of  hi^ior  leamioff  at  home. 
Upon  their  return  they  are  required  to  render 
some  service  to  the  state  for  a  certain  period,  in 
whatever  calling  th^  may  have  chosen.  The 
number  of  students  in  private  institutions  of 
different  grades  was  66,962  in  1911. 

Population.  The  population  of  Chile,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  census  of  1886,  was  2,527,320;  but 
these  figures  are  regarded  aa  too  high.  In  189S 
the  population  was  2,712,146,  and  at  the  end  of 
1910  it  was  given  at  about  3,416,000,  or  about 
11.6  per  square  mile,  a  ratio  about  twice  aa 
great  as  that  of  Aigentina,  and  BratiL  The 
number  of  foreigners  in  1910  was  134,500,  and  in- 
cluded 18,766  Spaniards,  9800  Frenchmen,  10,724 
Germans,  13,000  Italiaus,  0800  Englishmen,  and 
natives  of  10  more  European  countries,  27,100 
Peruvians,  21,900  Bolivians.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  native  population  is  of  pure  Spanish  origin, 
while  the  remainder  are  either  mixed  or  of  pure 
Indian  oxigia  in  three  stodcs,  Fne^ans,  nomadic 
in  the  Strut  of  Magellan;  Araucans,  numbwing 
about  100,000,  in  the  south;  Changos  of  tiie 
north  coast. 

Immigration,  uotwiihatanding  the  energetie 
efforts  of  the  Chilean  government,  tias  been 
rather  light  and  attends  with  little  success. 
One  of  the  most  promising  colonial  vmtures  is 
the  German  colony  of  valdiria;  pop.,  1910, 
17,681.  Its  success,  however,  has  been  due  to  the 
excepticmal  character  of  the  colonists,  as  wdl 
as  to  the  oondltions  under  which  they  came. 
When  the  Chilean  government,  enoonraged  by 
the  example  of  the  Valdivla  coltmy,  b^n  to 
encourage  od«tization  on  a  larger  scale,  1^ 
means  of  foreign  agencies  and  me  passage  to 
the  country,  the  immigrant  population  became 
less  desirable  in  character,  and  only  a  small 
proportion  became  permanent  setUers.  Still,  the 
fordgn  population  has  played  not  a  little  part  in 
the  development  of  the  eoontry.  Throughout 
Chile,  nevwtiieleas,  the  natural  increase  of  popu- 
lation is  small,  owing  to  the  utter  disr^rd 
for  life  among  the  natives,  and  to  the  high  rate 
of  infant  m(H>tality,  amounting  to  about  69 
per  cent  among  children  below  vxe  age  of  seven. 

Beligion.  The  B<muui  Catholic  faith  is  the 
religion  of  the  state,  and  is  maintained  by  the 

Serai  government,  which  has  the  right  of  nom- 
tion  to  the  archimlsoopate  of  Santiago  and 
to  the  Ushi^rics  of  ConcepciHn,  San  Carlos  de 
Aneud  (Chiloi)»  and  Serena,  and  to  the  Vleart- 
ates  Apostolic  of  Tar^iacft  and  Antofagasta. 
Religions  instruction  is  econpulsory  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  the  clerical  institutions  are 
allowed  foil  freedom  of  education.  The  oongre- 
gationa  are  formed  by  the  state,  and  the  ctm- 
stituticmal  limitations  on  tbdr  rights  to  acquire 
property  are  disregarded.  The  priests  possess 
an  immense  influence  over  the  pec^le,  who  lode 
to  tiiem  for  guidance  in  polities  as  well  as  in 
matters  of  ftitth.  The  privilege  of  rdigious  wor- 
ship is  accorded  to  other  futiis  by  a  law  of 
1866,  with  the  seenlarization  of  cemeteries.  Mar- 
riage was  made  a  civil  contract  by  the  law  of 
1888. 

Army  and  Vavy.  Military  service  is  oUi- 
gatory  on  all  citizens  between  18  and  46.  The 
army,  of  which  the  permanent  nudens  is  6000 
mot,  nmks  in  importance  below  tiw  navy,  which, 
after  that  of  Argentina,  is  tiie  most  powa^nl  in 
South  Amniea.  The  national  cnara  eompriaes 
all  citizens  between  the  ages  of  80  and  40.  Be- 
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endtt  are  called  up  in  tbeir  twentieth  year  and 

are  trained  under  arms  for  one  year,  serve  for 
nine  years  in  the  reserve  of  the  active  army,  then 
pass  to  the  second  reserve  until  46.  In  1012  the 
peace  establishment  was  fixed  at  10,300  of  all 
arms  and  1737  gendarmerie,  the  army  budget 
calling  for  $6,000,000. 

History.  The  Araucanians  were  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Indian  tribes  llvlBg  in  iriiat  la 
now  Chile^  and  the  history  of  the  conntry  before 
1800  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  eontinnoiis 
efforts  of  tlie  Spanish  to  snbjngate  this  fierce 
and  intelligent  nation.    The  surrivors  of  the 

gore  native  race  who  still  maintain  their  virtual 
idn>endenoe  are  few;  in  general,  the  mixture 
of  Aranc&nian  blood  with  that  of  the  Spanish 
oonanerors  has  given  to  the  Chilean  race  its  re> 
Buunnble  efficient  In  war.  The  Incas  of  Fern, 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  power  (145&- 
1633),  BObdued  a  few  of  the  nortnem  branches 
of  the  Araucanian  race,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  their  dominitoi  was  not  firmly 
established.  As  soon  as  the  Incas  in  Peru  had 
been  overwhelmed,  Almano  gathered  a  force  for 
the  conquest  of  Chile,  and  in  1635  started  south. 
He  spent  two  years  and  a  half  in  the  conntry, 
but,  encountering  little  success,  withdrew  to 
Pern  in  1638.  In  1640  Valdivia  led  a  second  ex- 
pedition into  the  Araucanian  territory  and  began 
the  real  conqDest  of  Chilew  He  foonded  Santiago 
in  1541,  CoKK^fln  in  1660,  and  Valdivia  in 
1608,  and  tbna  secured,  after  much  hard  Unit- 
ing, a  permanent  hold  on  the  country. 

For  2S0  years  the  history  of  Chile  is  the  record 
of  slow  expansion,  through  the  devel<^ment  of 
mines  and  farms,  and  of  almost  constant  wars 
with  the  natives.  These  w^  finally  forced  to 
sign  a  treaty  in  177S,  iriiioh  in  tlieir  weakened 
cradition  wy  continued  to  respect.  The  gover- 
nors of  Chile  were  appointed  for  the  most  part 
by  the  viceroys  of  Pern,  and  the  post  was  con- 
sidered the  r^^ular  Btepping-st<Hie  to  the  vice- 
regal office.  The  news  of  Napoleon's  invasion  of 
Spain  and  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand  VII 
aroused  great  unrest  in  all  the  Spanish- American 
ec^onies,  and  induced  a  number  of  leading  Chile- 
ana  to  call  an  assembly  which  forced  the  Gover- 
nor to  resign,  and,  Sept.  18,  1810,  organized  a 
^HNto  de  gobiento  to  govern  the  land  so  long  as 
the  Frmch  should  hold  Spain.  This  date  is  con- 
sidered the  anniversary  of  Chilean  independence. 
There  followed  several  years  of  intermittent 
fighting  with  the  Spanish  forces  in  Pern,  with 
numerous  stiiiggles  between  rival  factions  among 
tiie  patriots,  IM  by  the  Carrera  brothers  and 
by  Don  Bernardo  OHi^ns.  In  1814  this  ri- 
valry enabled  the  Viceroy,  Oaorio,  to  reestablish 
his  antlMHriiy  in  the  south,  wid  to  maintMn  it 
for  two  and  a  half  years.  In  the  winter  of  1810- 
17  Oen.  San  Martin  led  an  army  of  Argentine 
gauckoa  across  the  mountains,  and  by  the  decisive 
victory  of  Chacabuco,  Feb.  12,  1817,  forced  the 
Spaniards  out  of  Chile.  year  later,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battie,  O'Higgins  formally 
declared  the  absolute  independence  of  Chile. 
The  Chilean  forces  were  defeated  by  Osorio  on 
Ibireh  19,  1818,  but  tm  the  MaipH  Plains,  near 
Santiago,  on  April  6,  another  battle  was  fought 
which  virtually  ended  the  Spanish  dominati<m, 
althou^  desultory  fighting  continued  for  a  few 
year^Chilo^,  tiie  last  stronghold  of  the  Spanish, 
beinv  taken  in  1826.  It  was  not  until  1844  that 
Spam  formally  reec^nised  the  loss  of  her 
provinces. 

(ymg^LM  nded  as  dictatw  from  1818  to 


1823,  when  he  was  indnoed  to  withdraw,  and  a 
constitution  was  adopted.  This  was  revised  in 
1828,  and  again  in  1833,  when  substantially  the 
same  document  in  force  at  present  was  adopted. 
It  has,  however,  been  amended  frequently,  the 
most  important  chan^  being  made  in  1874. 
This  constitution  provides  for  a  republican  form 
of  government,  with  a  proper^  qualification  so 
high  that  the  voters  form  practically  an  oli- 

Srchy.  In  1843  the  question  of  the  Ai^entine 
undary  arose,  and  continued  a  menace  to 
peaceful  relations  until  1881,  when  a  treaty 
was  signed  which  gave  Chile  half  of  Tierra  del 
Fnego  and  the  shores  of  the  Strait  of  ILigel- 
lan,  providing,  however,  for  the  neutralify  of 
this  waterway.  Another  boundary  commission 
vrm  then  needed  to  determine  the  eacact  position 
of  the  line,  which  was  to  follow  the  watershed 
of  the  Andes.  Dinintes  and  mniwa  of  war  con- 
tinued to  distract  both  countries  until  1902. 
(See  ABOCnTiirA.)  Spain,  in  1864-66,  forced 
both  Peru  and  Chile  into  war  by  a  series  of  pet^ 
squabbles  over  diplomatic  tities,  and  there  fol- 
lowed a  year  of  active  naval  warfare.  Hostili- 
ties dragged  on  until  1860,  when  tiie  United 
States  minister  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to 
aotivv  <^>eration8.  Spain,  however,  refused  to 
■daiowledge  herself  beaten  until  1871,  when  a 
provisional  treaty  was  signed  at  Washington, 
followed  by  a  definitive  peace  in  1879. 

The  valuable  nitrate  deposits  in  the  Atacama 
Desert,  north  of  Chile,  were  (^pened  up  by  Chilean 
capital,  but  disputes  ensued  with  Bolivia  owing 
to  the  absence  of  definite  boundary  lines  in  the 
re^on.  In  February,  1879,  Chile  seised  the  Bo- 
livian port  of  Antofagasta,  and  in  April  Peru, 
as  the  ally  of  Bolivia,  declared  war  on  Chile. 
The  Chilean  armies  were  outnumbered,  but  were 
far  better  equipped  and  ofBcered  than  those  of 
their  opponents,  and  Chile's  fieet  was  much 
superior.  Naval  operations  were  watched  with 
special  interest  by  all  outside  powers,  as  being 
the  first  between  modem  ironclads.  On  Oct.  8, 
1879,  the  Peruvian  battleship  Huaaoar  was  taken 
by  the  Chilean  fleet,  and  on  November  19  the 
oombined  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  forces  were  al- 
most annihilated  at  Dolores.  In  Oetober,  1880^ 
Chile  was  in  possession  of  all  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, and  the  United  States  minister  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  negotiations  for  peace.  The 
conditions  imposed  by  Chile  were  not  accepted 
by  the  allies,  nwotiations  were  broken  off,  and 
the  battle  of  Miraflores,  Jan.  16,  1881,  gave 
the  Chileans  possession  of  Lima,  Callao,  and 
practically  all  of  the  other  Peruvian  cities.  Des- 
ultory fighting  continued  until  Get.  20,  1883, 
when  a  trea^  dictated  by  Chile  was  finally 
signed.  Bolivia  ceded  to  Chile  the  Province  of 
Antofagasta,  while  Peru  gave  up  Tarapacfl  In 
perpetuity  and  Tacna  and  Arica  for  10  years,  a 
plebiscite  at  the  end  of  that  period  to  determine 
whether  the  inhabitants  widied  to  return  to 
Peru  or  continue  under  Chilean  rule.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Chile,  however,  was  careful  to 
postpone  such  an  appeal  to  the  popular  voice, 
and  as  late  as  1900  tiie  Chilean  Congress  rejected 
a  convention  conduded  with  Pern  in  1898  provid- 
ing for  a  plebisinte.  In  1891  war  bndce  out  be- 
tween the  Prerident,  Balmaceda,  and  his  oppo- 
nents in  the  congress.  The  Congressionalists  in- 
duced the  principal  part  of  the  national  fleet  to 
revolt,  and  seized  the  nitrate  provincee,  and, 
with  the  revenue  derived  from  them,  purchased 
modem  arms  and  munitions,  with  which  they 
defeated  the  r^vlM*  army  near  Valparaiso,  cap- 
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tured  that  city,  and  entered  Santiago  (August). 
Balnjaceda  committed  suicide,  and  order  was 
promptly  restored  with  the  election  of  Jorge 
Montt  as  his  successor.  During  the  Civil  War 
the  UDtted  States  had  taken  sides  with  the  es- 
tablished gOTemment,  and,  as  a  result,  after 
Uw  capture  of  Valparaiso,  there  was  mach  ill 
feeling  against  her.  A  number  of  sailors  from 
the  X&it^  States  steamship  Baltimore  on  shore 
leave  were  attacked  by  a  mob,  and  one  of 
them  was  killed.  Serious  complications  threat- 
ened for  a  while,  but  the  Chilean  government 
eventually  apologized  and  paid  976,^)0  for  the 
benefit  of  the  injured  sailors.  President  Montt 
was  succeeded  in  1896  by  Federico  Erraznriz, 
daring  whose  administration  the  boundary  dis* 
pnte  with  Argentina  entered  cm  an  acute  phase. 
It  was  setUed  under  his  successor,  German  Riesco 
( 1901-06 ) ,  largely  through  American  and  British 
good  offices,  and,  after  the  settlement  of  out- 
standing difficulties,  Chile  and  Argentina  in  1902 
signed  a  permanent  arbitration  treaty.  The 
administrations  of  Pedro  Montt  (1906-10),  who 
died  suddenly  while  abroad  after  a  visit  to  the 
United  States,  and  of  Ramto  Barros  Luco  ( 1911- 
)  were  marked  by  a  continuaUmt  of  the 
period  of  peace  and  pnttress.  Only  the  recur- 
rence of  periodie  financial  depresBi(m«  due  to 
fiscal  conditions  and  the  cost  of  internal  ad- 
ministration, marred  this  season  of  prosperity. 
Extensive  harbor  improvements  were  made,  and 
trans-Andean  railway  connection  was  completed 
with  Argentina  and  Bolivia.  The  long-standing 
Alsop  claims,  which  in  1S09  threatened  diplo- 
matic difficulties  with  the  United  States,  were 
adjusted  through  the  arbitration  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1911,  wnile  tiie  unsettled  territorial  dis- 
pute with  Peru,  seemingly  on  the  way  to  settle- 
ment in  1912,  was  undetermined  in  1914. 
Throughout  1913  the  more  important  events  in 
Chile  were  anticlerical  riots  in  Santii^,  brought 
about  by  the  sale  of  church  lands ;  the  extensive 
enlargement  of  the  navy,  and  efforts  to  monopo- 
lize the  fast-disappearing  nitrate  deposits.  The 
most  recent  genenl  history  is  tliat  of  Barros 
Anns,  Hiatoria  general  4e  Chtle  ( 16  vohs.,  San- 
UugOj  1884-1902).  Consult  also:  Wright,  The 
RepubUe  of  Chile  (Philadelphia,  1905) ;  Anri^e 
and  Silva,  Enmyo  de  una  bibliografkt  histonca 
p  geografica  de  Chile  (Santiago,  1902);  Mans- 
field, Progretsive  Chile  (New  York,  1913) ;  Koe- 
bel,  Modem  Chile  (London,  1913} ;  Chisholm, 
The  Independence  of  Chile  (Boston,  1911); 
EUiot,  Chile  (New  York,  1907);  Orrezo,  Chile 
oontemporaneo  (Santiago,  1904). 

OHn/EAN  OTTAVA,  gwI^rtL  See  Mmnx 

CHTLB  PIHE.   See  ArauoaSIA. 

CTILL   See  Chile. 

OHI-U,  cheae.  See  Pi-CHi-u. 

CHILI  '—'"'.TJl  A  machine  used  for  putver- 
Iring  ore  preliminary  to  recovering  the  values. 
These  mllb  have  vertical  rollers  running  in  a 
circular  inclosure  on  a  die.  The  rollers  and  dies 
may  be  of  stone  or  steel.  They  are  largely  used 
on  ores  of  gold-silver  and  the  sulphi^  of  the 
base  metals. 

CHU/KOOT  PA88.  A  paas  in  the  coast 
range  of  the  Roc^  Mountains  in  Alaska.  It 
crosses  the  watershed  which  divides  the  head- 
waters of  the  Yukon  River  from  the  affluents 
of  Lynn  Canal.  Its  greatest  height  is  3502  feet. 
It  is  about  20  miles  long,  extending  from  Dyea, 
at  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal,  to  Lake  Bennet,  in 
the  Canadian-Yukon  district.  It  was  the  route 
taken  by  gold  seekers  in  the  rush  of  1806-98, 


but  has  been  superseded  as  a  route  by  the  rail- 
road over  White  Pass,  which  was  completed  in 
1899. 

CEHiLAn*  chi-lyOn'.  The  esfiital  of  the 
Province  of  Nuble,  Chile,  66  miles  northeast 
of  ConcepciOn  (Map:  Chile,  C  11).  It  is  regu- 
larty  built  and  has  a  Franciscan  missionary 
church  and  a  normal  school.  To  the  east-south- 
east are  sulphur  baths  which  were  discomed  in 
179S,  and  to  the  east  is  the  volcano  of  Nevado 
de  Chilian,  0628  feet  high.  Pop.,  1907,  34,269. 
Chilian  was  founded  in  1679  and  rd>uilt  in 
1835,  after  its  destruction  by  an  earthquake. 

CHZLUCOTHE,  chll'll-k6th''£.  A  cibf  and 
the  county  seat  of  Livingston  Co.,  Mo.,  86  miles 
northeast  of  Kansas  City,  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  St.  Paul,  the  Wabash,  and  the 
Hannilml  and  St  Joseph  railroads  (Map:  Mis- 
souri, C  2).  It  has  a  public  library,  the  State 
Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
Academy  for  Girls,  and  a  private  normal  school. 
The  cm  is  the 'commercial  centre  of  an  agricul- 
tural, lumbering,  coal-mining,  and  stock-raising 
country;  ships  apples,  eggs,  poultry,  wool,  ana 
hides;  and  manufactures  staves,  handles,  boxes, 
etc.  The  water  works  are  owned  by  the  city. 
Pop.,  1910,  6265. 

GHUXICOTHE.  A  city  and  the  eouni^  seat 
of  Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  98  miles  by  rail  east  by  north 
of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  South- 
western, the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton, 
and  the  Norfolk  and  Western  railroads,  and  on 
the  Scioto  River  and  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal 
(Map:  Ohio,  E  7).  The  notable  features  of  the 
city  include  the  large  public  libraiy,  the  city 
hospital,  Grandview  cemetery,  Adena,  the  home 
of  Ohio's  first  governor,  and  two  atteactive  paries. 
The  leading  industrial  establishments  are  the 
railway  sho^  of  the  Baltfanore  and  Ohio  South- 
western Railroad,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  Mid 
manufactories  of  wagons,  shoes,  furniture,  flour> 
carpet  sweepers,  canned  goods,  cigars,  en^nes, 
etc.  ChiUicothe  was  first  incorporated  in  ISfiZ 
and  is  governed  under  a  general  law  of  1902, 
which  provides  for  a  mayor,  department  of 
public  service,  president  of  council,  treasurer, 
and  solicitor,  all  elected  for  two  yeara.  Fm, 
1900,  12,976;  1910,  14,608. 

About  9  miles  from  ChiUicothe  was  situated 
the  Indian  village  ot  the  same  name,  which  in 
May,  1779,  was  unsuccessfully  attained  by  a 
band  of  Kentuckians  under  J<Hin  Bowman,  and 
in  August,  1780,  was  burned  by  Colonel  Claric 
ChiUicothe  was  first  settled  by  the  whites,  under 
Nathaniel  Masaie,  in  1706  and  was  the  capital 
of  Ohio  from  1800  to  1810.  Consult  Howe, 
Bietorieal  CotleeUone  of  Ohio,  voL  iii  (Golum- 
bUB,  1889-91 ) . 

OHU/LIES.    See  Capbiooh. 

CHU/LXNGHAK  CAT1TLE.    See  Cattl^ 

OmUIROHAM. 

CHILLIHO  WORTH,  WnxiAlc  (1602-44). 
An  eminent  English  tbeolt^an.  He  was  bom  in 
Oxford  in  1602,  educated  at  Trinity  Goll^, 
Oxford,  and  elected  fellow  in  1628.  The  argu- 
ments of  a  Jesuit  named  Fisher  induced  him  to 
become  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  1630  he  with- 
drew to  Donai;  but  his  godfiUlier,  William 
Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  persuaded  hitn  to 
reexamine  the  whole  controversy  between  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  in  1631  he  left  Douai,  and  in 
1634  returned  to  the  Anglican  Church.  In 
1637  he  published  a  work  entitled  The  IMigion 
of  Proteetanta  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation.  It 
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was  exceedingly  keen,  ingenious,  and  conclusive 
in  point  of  argument.  Chillin^orth  fras  per- 
haps the  ablest  disputant  of  hia  age;  and  had 
there  not  been  a  certain  flcklenees  and  want  of 
eoli^ty  about  bis  intellect,  and  a  nerrous  sus- 
picion that  all  human  reasoning  might  be  viti- 
ated by  undisGovned  fallacies,  he  might  have 
produced  a  really  great  work.  The  Religion  of 
Proteatanta  acquired  a  wide  popularity.  Chll- 
lingwortb  was  offered  church  preferment,  which 
he  at  first  refused— having  certain  scruples  in 
regard  to  the  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles — but  afterward  accepted.  He  became 
chancellor  of  Salisbury,  prebendary  of  Brix- 
worth,  in  Northamptonshire  (1638),  and  mas- 
ter of  Wigton's  Hoepitid  in  L^oesterahiTe.  He 
waft  a  strong  Royabst  and  on  the  outln^lc  of 
the  Civil  War  (1643)  accompanied  the  King's 
forces.  He  died,  a  prisoner  of  war,  at  Chichester, 
Jan.  30,  1644.  The  beet  edition  of  The  Religion 
of  Protestants,  along  with  his  other  works,  ap- 
peared in  3  vols.  (1838).  For  his  life,  consult 
T.  Birch   (London,  .1742). 

GHHiLOH,  Fr.  pron.  di6^N',  Eng.  pron. 
ahlKlOn  or  sUl-lOn'.  A  caetle  and  fortress  of 
Switzerland.  It  is  situated  in  the  Canton  of 
Vaud,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
on  an  isolated  rock  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  water.  The  castle  was  founded  many  hun- 
dred years  before  the  fortress,  which  was  erected 
by  the  rulers  of  Savov  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  and  is  celebrated  in  con- 
nection with  Bonnivard,  the  Genevan  patriot, 
who  was  imprisoned  in  one  of  its  underground 
dungeons  from  1530  to  1536.  Byron  has  treated 
this  abject  in  his  "Prisoner  of  Chillon."  See 
BoNiriTABD.  The  illustration  "Alpine  Scenery" 
in  the  article  Alps  shows  this  castle. 

GHZLO^  eh£'Ift-fl'.  The  insular  province  of 
C!MIe,  consisting  of  an  archipelago  off  the  west 
coast  of  South  America.  Tne  group  takes  its 
name  from  its  principal  island  (Map:  Chile,  G 
12).  It  is  separated  frcon  the  rest  of  the  repub- 
lic the  Gulf  of  Corcovado  and  the  Strait  of 
Chacao,  and  consists  of  the  main  island  and 
over  100  small,  mostly  uninhabited  islets,  with 
a  total  area  of  86S3  square  miles.  The  princi- 
pal  island  contains  most  of  the  population  of 
the  province.  It  is  of  volcanic  orijpn  and  moun- 
tainous, covered  largelv  with  thick  forests  yield- 
ing great  qiuuitities  of  wood  for  export.  In  tho 
eastern  part  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated. The  climate,  although  hot  and  moist, 
haa  none  of  the  deadly  qualities  which  charac- 
terize that  of  the  mainland.  Com,  wheat,  bar- 
1^,  and  hemp  are  produced  extensively,  and 
dcmestie  animals  are  raised  in  large  numbers. 
Pop..  1895,  77,750;  1903,  95,914;  1910  (est), 
91,657.  Ancud,  or  San  Curios  Ancud,  the  seat  of 
government  and  chief  seaport,  is  situated  on 
tiie  north  coast  and  has  a  population  of  3979. 
The  archipelago  was  discovered  by  the  Span- 
iards as  early  as  1558.  It  was  the  last  poiiion 
of  Spanish  America  to  throw  off  the  mother 
country's  yoke,  which  it  did  in  182S. 

CHIXOONATHA,  kt-I0g'n&-th4  (Keo-Lat. 
ncHD.  pi.,  from  6k.  xnXas,  cheHoe,  lip  ywdSau 
gnathos,  jaw) ,  or  DiPUffODA  (Neo-lAt.  nom.  pL, 
from  Gk.  Sfw\6ot,  diplooe,  double  +  potte* 
foot).  A  division  of  Myriopoda  containing  the 
millipedes  (q.v.). 

CHIIiOH,  kllOn  (Lat..  from  Gk.  XO^r).  A 
Lacedemonian,  son  of  Damagetus,  first  Ephor  in 
560  or  556  B.O.  (he  is  said  to  have  originated 
that  office).   It  is  further  said  that  he  died  of 


joy  at  the  news  of  his  son's  victory  in  the 
Olympian  games.  He  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  and  many  pithy  say- 
ings, among  them  the  famous  "Know  thyself" 
and  "Nothing  in  excess,"  are  ascribed  to  him. 
Consult  MuTlach,  Fragmenta  PhUoaophorum 
Oracorum,  voL  i. 

CHUiOPOSiA,  kt-lOp'A-dJi  <Neo-Lat  nom.  pi., 
from  Qk.  x'^^*  okeilo^  lip  -|-  «v^,  pouc,  fow). 
A  division  of  Myriopoda  containing  the  centi- 
pedes (q.v.), 

UJUi/FBBIC.  The  name  of  two  Merovin- 
gian kings.  Chilpebic  I,  King  of  Soissons  from 
561  to  584,  was  the  husband  of  Fredegtmda.  He 
did  not  rule  over  all  the  Franks,  but  divided 
the  kingdmn  with  his  three  half  brothers.  (See 
BBtnfHiiDA.)  He  was  cruel,  unjust,  and  irreli- 
gious, but  energetic  and  brave.  Chii.pbbic  II 
was  King  of  Neustria  from  716  to  720,  but  was 
conquered  by  Charles  MarteL  In  719,  after  sub- 
mitting to  the  latter,  he  was  proclaimed  King  of 
all  the  Franks,  but  ruled  only  one  year  longer. 
Consult  Sergeant,  The  Frank*  (New  York, 
1898).  

OHH/TBBV  HUNSBEDS,  Stewabd  of  thk. 
An  English  crown  officer,  formerly  app<nnted  to 
preserve  peace  and  protect  the  inhabitants  and 
neighbors  of  the  three  hundreds  (nominally  vil- 
lages) of  Stoke,  Bumham,  and  Desborough  in 
Buckinghamshire,  from  the  robbers  who  infested 
the  beech  forests  of  the  adjacent  Chiltem  Hills. 
This  primary  purpose  is,  however,  obsolete;  the 
office  IS  now  applied  for  by  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who  wish  to  resign  their  seats,  an 
allowable  excuse  for  such  resignation  being  the 
acceptance  of  a  place  of  "honw  and  profit"  under 
the  crown.  As  such,  the  stewardship  of  Uie 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  among  other  rimilar  sinecure 
offices,  more  generally  presents  itself,  with  its 
salary  of  20  shillings  and  accompanying  fees.  It 
is  rarely  refused  by  its  patron,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and,  as  soon  as  obtained,  is 
vacated  in  readiness  for  the  next  resigning  mem- 
ber. The  practice  began  about  the  year  1760. 
Its  legality  has  been  disputed,  hut  numerous 
precedents  have  established  it.  One  refusal  is 
recorded  in  1842.  Consult  Standard  lAhrary 
Cyclopedia  (London,  1848),  and  Foster,  Tlu 
Chiltem  Hundreds  (London,  J897). 

CHU/TON.  A  city  and  the  coimty  seat  of 
Calumet  Co.,  Wis.,  78  miles  by  rail  north  of  Mil- 
waukee; on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St. 
Paul  Railroad,  and  on  the  Manitowoc  River 
(Map:  Wisconsin,  E  4).  It  is  the  centre  of  an 
agricultural  and  dairying  district  largely  in- 
terested in  harl^  cultivation  uid  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese,  and  has  grain  elevators, 
condensed-milk  and  canning  factories,  flour  mills, 
machine  shops  and  boiler  works,  brewery  and 
malting  plant,  sash,  door,  and  blind  factory, 
etc.   Pop.,  1900,  1460;  1910,  1530. 

CHILTON,  RoBSBT  Hall  (1817-79).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  Virginia.  He  grad- 
uated in  1837  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  rose  to  be  captain  of  the  First  Dragoons 
in  1846,  and  major  and  paymaster  in  1854. 
During  the  Mexican  War  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  In  1801  he 
resigned  from  the  United  States  army,  in  the 
same  year  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Adjutant  General's  Department  of  the  Array 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  in  1862  became  a 
brigadier  general.  For  some  time  he  was  chief 
of  staff  to  Gen.  R.  S.  Lee,  and  inspector  general 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vii^inia.    In  1869-79 
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he  was  president  of  a  manufacturing  eoncem  in 
Cohunbus,  Ga. 

OKCCTON,  WnUAM  Emmf  (18S8-  ). 
Aa  .American  lawjer  and  Iwiskitor,  born  at  St. 
Albans,  Kanawha  Co.,  W.  Vk.  In  1880  he  tocdc 
np  the  practice  of  law  at  CbarleHton,  W.  Va.^ 
and  in  1891  became  a  practicing  attorney  before 
the  Snpreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  appointed  prosecuting  attorney  of  Kanawha 
County  (1883),  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Executive  Committee  (1892),  and  Secre< 
tary  of  State  for  West  ViTginis  (1893-07). 
Later  he  became  United  States  Senator  for  the 
term  1011-17. 

CHOEACHIHA,  cb^'mi-chs'mi,  A  cam* 
eara  of  the  American  Isthmian  region  (/byofar 
ohmaoMma) ,  prevailingly  white  wwn  adult.  See 
Caeacara, 

OHULBBA,  kl-m6'r&  (Lat.,  frtm  Ok.  xi/^V»* 
oAMuuni) .  A  mythical  monster,  killed  by  Beller- 
ophon  <q-T-)  with  the  aid  of  P^asus.  Accord- 
ing to  Homer,  the  chinusra  was  a  flre-breathing 
mnuter  with  a  litm's  head,  a  goaVs  body,  and  a 
serpents  tail,  who  long  devastated  Lyuia  and 
Caria.  Aoeording  to  Sarins  (q.T.),  on  VargU, 
Mmeid,  vi,  288,  Cninuera  represented  a  mountain 
whose  top  was  the  resort  of  lions,  its  middle  of 
goats,  and  the  marshy  ground  at  the  bottom  of 
serpents;  Bellenmhon  first  made  this  mountain 
habitable.  The  district  in  which  Chinuera  waa 
localised  was  volcanic  The  ohinuera  alone  and 
in  conflict  with  Belleropbon  is  not  uncommon  in 
aneient  art.  The  flnnt  r^resentation  is  the 
large  bromse  in  Flwence.  The  word  "chimara** 
is  now  used  figuratively  to  denote  any  mraistrouB 
or  impossible  conception,  the  unnatural  birth  of 
the  fancy. 

OHIMJBRA.  A  repreaentaUve  of  a  family 
(Chinueridie)  of  strange  cartilaginous  fishes 
(q.v.)  constituting  the  Holocephali.  They  are 
uarklike  and  very  interestinff  to  the  idithy^ 
okgist  in  thdr  stmeture,  which  shows  their 
strong  afflnify  to  ancient  types  of  which  they  are 
the  scant  survivors,  but  nave  nothing  but  their 
grotesquenesa  to  attract  popular  interest,  as  their 
flesh  is  not  good.  The  large  ^gs,  fertilised  in- 
ternally, are  surrounded  by  a  homy  case  which 
in  BO  me  species  may  be  10  inches  long.  There 
are  tiiree  living  genera — Chim<tra,  Callorhynchua, 
moABonriotta,  CAinurra  is  found  alrag  the  coasts 
oi  Eunqw  and  Japan,  on  the  west  coast  of  North 
America,  uid  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  Chiman 
monstrosa,  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic, 
is  its  largest  and  best-known  species  and  may 
reach  a  length  of  3  feet;  in  Europe  it  is  called 
"king  of  the  herrings";  in  America,  "chinuera, 
ratflsh,  sea  cat,"  etc.  Callorhynchiu  occurs  in 
the  south  temperate  zone,  and  Harriotta  is  con- 
fined to  the  deep  seas.  Consult  Dean,  OkUMmtid 
Pithea  and  their  Developtnentf  Canute  Insti* 
totion  Publication,  82  (Washington,  lOOe).  See 
Plate  of  DiPHOE  Ain>  Chdura. 

Vonil  VomM,  The  gemu  CMmmro  is  found 
in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Tertiary  d^Kwits  from 
the  Miocene  upward.  Many  related  but  extinct 
genera  are  known  from  the  Devonian  upward. 
The  chinueroids  reached  their  maximum  of  evo- 
lution in  the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene,  and  many 
<tt  the  extinct jn>ecies  were  miuh  laiger  than  any 
now  living.  The  strong  eaWng  teeth  M  Rhj/t^ 
ekodM  and  Ptyctodus,  described  from  tiie  Lower 
I>c!V<niian  of  Kwth  America  and  Russia,  are  the 
cmly  remains  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
group,  of  wiiich  so  other  traces  have  been  found. 
In  the  Liassio  <rf  En^^d  specimens  of  Jfyrw- 
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owttAiM  have  been  found  so  well  preserved  aa  to 
show  the  form  of  the  cartilaginous  snout,  which 
resembleB  that  of  the  modem  gmus  OaUorkj/n- 
eh«M,  Teeth  uid  dorsal  spines  of  chinueroids  are 
common  in  the  Mesosoic  and  Tertiaiy  rocks.  One 
genus,  laehyodus,  of  which  a  perfect  skeletal 
was  found  in  the  lithc^aphic  limestones  of  the 
Solenhofen  Jurassic,  has  also  been  found  in  the 
Cretaceous  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Eocene  of 
North  America,  indicating  that  this  genus  en- 

{'oyed  in  those  early  days  a  yerj  wide  distribu- 
iim.   See  Squaiobaja. 

CHmyiCBA,  IK  PijuvTB.  A  name  implied 
to  certain  graft  hybrids  which  combine  the 
characters  of  both  stock  and  scion.  The  term 
"graft  hybrid"  is  applied  when  the  stock  and 
scion  fuse  in  such  a  wa^  as  to  produce  new 
shoots  that  are  intermediate  hetwera  the  two 
parents.   In  the  chinuera  the  tissues  of  the  two 

farenta  remain  distinct  from  one  another  in  the 
ytirid.  For  example,  the  epidermis  may  belong 
to  one  parmt  and  all  the  inner  parts  to  tlw 
other.  In  tills  case,  when  the  tusne  of  one 
parent  insheathes  tiiat  of  the  other,  the  chinuera 
Is  spoken  of  as  a  peridlnal  chinuera.  In  other 
cases  the  hybrid  is  a  sort  tA  patchwork  or  mosale 
of  the  characters  of  the  two  parents ;  these  cases 
being  called  hyperchimieraa.  A  notable  case  of 
the  latter  kind  naa  been  produced  by  a  graft  be- 
tween the  tomato  and  the  nightshade,  a  shoot 
arising  which  combines  the  characters  of  both 
stock  and  scion.  Of  course,  in  all  such  case* 
the  seedlings  revert  to  (me  or  the  other  ot  flie 
parent  forms. 

OHIltANOO,  tb^-wRj/gfi.  A  widespread  and 
familiar  carrion  hawk  (MiU>ago  ohimatufo)  of 
the  plains  r^iona  of  South  America,  black,  with 
the  under  parts  brownish  ochre  in  the  adult. 
For  affinities  and  habits,  see  r*aA/i*a*  and  tbft 
books  there  menti<med. 

OHOCAPKIZiA,  kt-BdfI-]&.  See  Wnm- 
cany. 

OHUCAT,  BhVmV,  Jbanhi  Mabib  Ignaok 
Th£b£se  db  Cababbus,  Pbincebs  db  (1773- 
1836).  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Comte  de 
Cabarrus,  Minister  of  Finance  in  Spain;  was 
married  at  16  to  the  Marquis  de  Fontenay,  but 
divorced  from  him  in  1793  and  in  the  same 
year  married  Tallien,  tiie  French  revolutionist, 
whom  she  induced  to  engage  in  a  plot  for  the 
overthrow  of  Robespierre,  thus  becoming  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  Revolution  <rf  July,  1704. 
Her  social  Wnmphs,  o<mseqnent  from  her  beauty 
and  her  free  manners,  gave  her  husband  offense, 
and  he  left  her,  going  with  Napoleon  to  Egypt. 
A  divorce  followed  on  his  return  (1802)  and 
Jeanne  married  in  1806  the  Oomte  de  Caraman, 
afterward  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  with  whom 
she  lived  peaceably.  While  ranking  first  among 
the  beauties  of  the  time,  she  was  never  admitted 
to  court  circles.  Consult  Houssaye^  Notn  Dama 
de  Thermidor  (Paris,  1866). 

OHUTBOBA'ZO,  8o.  Am«r.  prtm.  chem'bft- 
itt'sft  (native  name,  ChiqiUpojfa) .  A  volcanio 
peak,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Andes,  in  Ecua- 
dor, rising  20,600  feet  above  sea  level,  but  only 
about  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  its  own  table- 
land of  Quito  (Map:  Ecuador,  B  4).  Its  lat. 
and  long,  are  1'  20^  S.  and  70*  W.  The  moun- 
tain has  no  erater,  is  built  up  of  traohytie  vol- 
canic rocks,  and  Is  evidentiy  an  extinct  volcanio 
peak.  It  is  capped  with  perpetual  snow  and  waa 
long  r^rded  as  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the 
world.  The  summit  was  for  the  first  time 
reached  by  Whymp«  in  1880.   Humboldt,  Boua- 
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•ing&nlt,  Hall,  and  StObel  all  made  faMffeetnal 

attempts  to  reach  its  top. 

CEIKBOTB,  eh«m-bytt.  A  seaport  in  the 
Dq)artment  of  Ancachs,  Fern,  sitiuted  on  the 
Puerto  Ferrol  (Map:  Pern,  B  6).  It  has  an 
active  trade  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  railroad 
from  Huarag,  whose  port  it  is. 

CHUEBVTI,  kA-mAn'tt,  Jaoofo  di.  See  Cis- 
Mpm,  Jacofo  di,  da  Eupraj. 
CEIIEEBE,  shi-mer'.   See  Costumk,  Eooxx- 

8USTICJU. 

ftmtr^  (from  AS.  oimbal,  oimbala,  from 
Lat.  eymbalumf  from  Qk.  xiitfidkop,  kymbalon, 
cymbal,  from  xA/iSoSf  kj/mhot,  Bkt.  kurnhhi, 
jar) .  Music  playea  on  a  set  of  bells  in  a  church 
tower,  either  by  a  performer  or  by  mechanism. 
This  ancient  and  interesting  class  of  music  is 
heliered  to  have  originated  in  some  of  the  Ger- 
man monasteries,  la  the  fifteenth  cemtury  the 
rinsing  of  ehnreh  ehimes  became  ver^  general 
in  North  Qermany,  HoUand,  and  Belgium;  tiie 
last-mentibned  country  was  e^tecially  famed  for 
its  bell  ringing,  retaining  this  prestiee  for  three 
sneeeeding  centuries.  Bell  ringing  nas  alwaytf 
reached  its  greatest  popularify  in  flat  countries, 
where  the  sound  of  the  bells  can  "carry"  over  a 
great  distance.  In  England,  where  it  is  often 
called  "change  ringing/*  this  custom  has  also 
foimd  great  favor  and  may  be  aald  to  be  one 
of  the  natttmal  Inatitutiois.  A  chime  ot  belli 
number  from  6  to  12  and  is  rung  by  swing- 
ing, causing  the  dapper  inside  to  strike  the 
With  this  limited  scale,  and  the  rather 
uncertain  method  of  producing  the  tone,  only 
very  simple  diatonic  melodies  are  possible. 
Carilloiu  are  more  elaborate  affairs,  in  which 
the  bells  are  stationary  and  are  rung  by  strik- 
ing  on  the  outside  with  a  hammer.  Otrillons 
^  were  formerly  pli^ed  by  a  performer,  who  struck 
the  huge  keys  that  connected  with  the  hammer 
and  with  his  feet  operated  the  pedals  that  com- 
.  mnnicated  witii  the  laiger  helu.  His  place  is 
v/  now  usually  taken  by  machinery.  The  number 
\  of  bells  in  a  carilltm  varies  from  10  to  40,  or 
even  more;  the  famous  one  at  Ghent  has  48. 
CAimee  have  been  introduced  into  many  Amer- 
ican churches.  Those  of  Christ  Church  in  Phila- 
de^hia,  Christ  Church  in  Boston,  and  Trinify 
Chnrdi  in  New  Ywk  are  probably  the  oldest  in 
the  United  SUtes.  The  ehimes  ctf  the  old  Christ 
Church  of  Philadelphia  have  an  historic  interest. 
The  bells  were  sent  from  England  as  a  present 
from  Queen  Anne,  and  during  the  Revolution 
tiiey  were  taken  down  and  sunk  in  the  Delaware 
Biver,  as  it  was  feared  the  British  might  cap- 
ture them.  At  the  close  of  the  war  they  were 
rehung  in  the  old  belfry.  Among  the  celebrated 
ehimes  of  Europe  are  tiuse  of  Copenhagen, 
Qhenty  and  Amsterdam.  The  word  "cnimer'  is 
bere  used  in  its  general  sense,  including  both 
earill<»is  and  the  smaller  set  of  bells.  Consult: 
F.  E.  Robinson,  Among  the  Bells  (London, 
1900);  J.  BertheW,  Archives  oampanairea 
(Abbeville,  1911 ) ;  O.  H.  Met^r,  Die  Glooken  im 
Friedliiitdigohen  (FriedUnd,  1012).  See  Bkll. 
(TBJXES,  Tmt:  A  Gobliw  Stobt  or  Sou 
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Ybab  m.  A  Christmas  tale  by  Charles  Dickens, 
written  in  Genoa  in  1844  and  published  in  Lou- 
den in  December  of  the  same  year.  It  was 
ninstrated  1^  Doyle,  Leech,  Maclise,  and 
Stanfleld. 

OHXKBSTAJT,  chln/e-^on.  A  small  linguis- 
tic family  on  the  Nass  and  Skeena  rivers,  Brit- 
Uh  Oolnmlna.    Tluy  oomprise  the  IWnishian, 
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Sitksan,  and  Niska  tribes.  They  are  athktie 
and  wdl  formed,  practice  tattooing,  and  wear 
labrete,  together  with  rings  in  the  nose  and  ears, 
but  do  not  flatten  the  -head  as  do  the  more 
southern  tribes.  They  are  expert  flshermen, 
weavers,  and  basket  makers,  and  live  in  large 
communal  houses  of  boards,  with  gable  roofs  and 
verandas.  They  have  the  clan  system  and  are 
organised  into  three  distinct  social  orders. 
Slavery  also  exitta  among  them,  as  among  other 
tribes  of  the  northwest  coast.  They  have  many 
ceremonial  customs,  indudinff  thepotlatch  (q.v.). 
The  name  is  said  to  signi^  people  living  'on 
the  main  river,'  i.e.,  the  Skeena.  They  number 
now  about  2450  in  British  Columbia,  besides 
some  720  who  have  within  recent  years  crossed 
the  line  into  Alaska.    (See  Mbtlakahtla.) 

OHajPNBT.  Any  structure,  vertical  or 
otherwise,  of  metal  or  masoni?,  including  stone, 
brick,  and  reinforced  ccmcrete,  having  a  hollow 
interim  or  fine  serving  the  purpose  of  carrying 
off  the  waste  gases  of  combustion  from  a  stove, 
furnace,  or  fireplace,  and  at  the  same  time 
creating  a  draft.  It  is  quite  probable,  since 
we  have  no  record  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
chimney  was  unknown  in  either  the  early  Greek 
or  early  Roman  house,  and  that  the  smoke  from 
a  fire  was  permitted  to  escape  through  an  Kper- 
tore  in  the  root.  GfainnMgrs  in  their  very  sim- 
plest form  were  first  f  ntroduoed  into  England 
about  the  year  1368,  vAile  In  Venice  it  is 
recorded  in  an  account  of  the  great  earthquake 
of  1347,  tiiat  a  number  wen  overthrown  there. 

The  action  of  the  chimney  depends  upon  the 
principle  that  a  column  of  heat^  air  Is  lighter 
than  a  cooler  one  of  equal  height;  when  Uiere- 
fore  a  flue  full  of  heated  air  communicates 
freely  b^  the  lower  part  with  the  cooler  air 
around  it,  the  weight  of  the  latter  pushee  the 
warm  an,  and  thus  an  ascoiding  current,  is 
produced.  ?rhe  draft  vdodty  of  flow  varies 
as  the  square  root  of  the  hei^t.  In  engineering 
work,  where  the  ehinme;  has  received  its  great- 
est devel(^m«iit,  it  is  ctmstnicted  dther  of 
sted,  sdf-sustaiiiing  vr  supported,  brick,  atone, 
or  concrete. 

The  design  of  the  structure  depends  upcm 
certain  c<mditions  which  in  Germany  are  re- 
quired to  satisfy  government  qiedflcatums. 
The  practice  there,  upon  which  American  cod- 
stmction  is  largdy  tMUwd  with  mwe  or  less 
modificatim,  re^iires  that  the  wind  pressure 
on  the  base  he  assumed  as  acting  upon  a  full 
median  vertical  section  with  a  force  W  equal 
to  25.6  pounds  per  square  foot,  and  that  the 
centre  of  pressure  be  taken  as  the  centre  of 
grari^.  If  this  area  be  called  A,  for  different 
xorms  of  chimney  we  have  the  following  effective 
pressures:  for  round  stacks,  0.67  WA,  for  oo- 
tagonal  stacks,  0.71  WA,  and  for  rectangular 
stacks,  1.0  WA.  The  permisdble  streeaea  on 
the  brickwork  are  (I)  100  pounds  per  square 
inch  for  common  brick  laid  is  1  to  3  lime 
mortar,  (2)  171  to  214  pounds  per  square  inch 
for  masonry  of  hard-bumed  bride  laid  in  lime- 
cement  minrtar,  and  any  other  unit  stress  may 
be  used  up  to  366  pounds  per  square  Inch  iriiere 
the  factor  of  safety  is  10  or  over.  If  flie  foun- 
dation is  made  of  concrete,  the  maximum  allow- 
able stress  shall  be  85  to  114  pounds  per  square 
inch  when  the  concrete  is  simply  laid,  and  142 
to  214  pounds  per  square  inch  when  it  is  well 
rammed.  On  good  soil  the  maximum  shall  be 
43  to  67  poundj  per  square  inch. 

Chimn^  of  rdnforoed  concrete  which  were 
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attempted  on  a  large  scale  in  the  United  States 
about  I90I,  are  now  aucceesfully  built  of  con- 
siderable heights  and  give  eminent  satisfaction. 
The  advantageB  in  such  chimneys  that  make 
them  more  desirable  than  those  of  either  brick 
or  steel  are  (1)  the  smoothness  of  the  intericnr 
surface,  which  reduces  the  friction  factw,  (2) 
the  fact  that  concrete  is  a  poor  conductor  of 
heat,  and  (3>  its  ability  ^  resist  hi^h  tem- 
peratures. From  the  standpoint  of  cost  it  comes 
next  to  steel,  which  is  least,  and  is  followed  by 
brick,  which  is  the  most  expennve.  For  dura- 
bility it  excels  both  of  the  others,  with  brick 
next  and  steel  last. 

That  reinforced  concrete  can  be  used  in  struc- 
tores  of  considerable  height  is  shown  by  the 
chinmey  at  Butte,  Montima,  which  is  360  feet 
in  he^t  by  18  feet  in  diameter.  Another 
notable  diimn^,  which  up  to  the  time  of  its 
OMnpletion,  in  May  of  1006,  was  the  tallest 
reSnforced  concrete  chimney  ever  built,  was 
put  np  for  the  Tacoma  (Washington)  Smelting 
Company,  a  branch  of  the  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company.  The  height  of  this 
chimney  is  a  little  over  300  feet  with  a  constant 
interior  diameter  of  18  feet.  The  construction 
is  quite  typical  of  work  of  tiiis  character  and 
may  be  briefly  outlined.  For  a  distance  of  90 
feet  above  the  foundation  the  chimney  consists 
of  a  double  shell,  ibe  outer  being  0  inches  in 
thickness  and  the  inner  6  inches,  separated  by 
an  air  space  of  4  inches,  with  air  inlets  at  the 
bottom.  Above  this  90-foot  section  the  chimney 
consists  of  but  one  shell  7  inches  thick.  At 
the  top  is  a  lead  lining  extending  over  the 
coping  and  to  a  depth  of  20  feet  on  the  interior. 

The  concrete  used  for  reSnforced  concrete  chim- 
neys usually  is  composed  of  1  part  cement,  3  parts 
sand,  and  5  parts  gravel  for  the  foundation, 
while  the  chimney  proper  is  of  I  part  cement 
and  3  parts  sand.  The  wind  pressure,  which 
is  an  important  consideration  in  cliinuiey  de- 
sign, is  commonly  assumed  as  exerting  a  force 
of  from  26  to  60  pounds  per  square  foot  on  an 
area  equal  to  <Hie-Dalf  a  TCTtieal  median  section; 
but  this  is  believed  to  be  higher  than  is  neces- 
sary, for  even  with  a  wind  vdocity  of  100  miles 
per  hour  ability  to  resist  20  pounds  per  square 
foot  is  considered  ample. 

There  is  a  chimney  230  feet  high  and  12  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  olant  of  tiie  Portland,  Or^., 
General  Electric  Company,  and  one  250  f^ 
in  height  by  11  feet  in  cUameter  at  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Steel' Chimneys  are  of  two  general  kinds — 
those  that  require  to  be  braeed  or  supported  by 
steel  guy  ropes  and  those  which  are  eelf- 
Bustaiung.  Naturally  the  former  are  less  im- 
portant and  simpler  in  construction.  In  the 
latter  the  base  of  the  chimney,  which  rests  on 
the  foimdation,  is  usually  bell-shaped,  though 
it  may  be  secured  by  means  of  tumbuckles, 
bolts,  angle  irons,  etc.  Such  chimneys  are 
usually  partially  lined,  the  object  of  the  lining 
being  to  protect  the  metal  skin,  as  it  is  found 
that  it  is  destroyed  quite  quickly  from  various 
causes.  Corrosion  of  the  iron  also  frequently 
takes  place,  caused  by  the  eondaisation  of 
the  gases  of  combustion  upon  the  sides  of  the 
stack.  This,  in  a  measiire,  may  be  avoided  if 
the  chimney  is  given  a  coating  or  two  of  graph- 
ite paint. 

Two  very  tall  stacks  of  this  type  were  con- 
structed for  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  at 
Sparrows  Point,  Maryland.    They  are  dupli- 
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cates,  each  being  22S  feet  high,  with  an  internal 
diameter  of  13  feet  9  inches.  They  rest  on  an 
elevated  masonry  foundation  13  feet  above  the 
ground  and  have  no  bracing.  The  weight  of 
metal  in  each  chinmey  is  77  tons,  while  the 
weight  of  brick  is  equal  to  fiOO  tons.  The 
pedestal  and  foundation  weigh  1600  tons,  mak* 
ing  a  total  of  2600  tcms  for  this  form  of  con- 
struction, as  against  7400  tons  had  brick  altme 
been  used.  The  base  is  a  square,  40  feet  on  the 
side,  and  the  unit  load  is  1.62  tons  per  square 
foot.  Inside,  the  shaft  is  lined  with  brick, 
diminishing  in  thickness  in  40-foot  sections  from 
7  bricks  at  the  bottom  to  2  bricks  at  the  top. 

What  was  believed  to  be  the  tallest  steel 
stack  in  the  world  was  under  construction  dur- 
ing 1013  at  the  new  works  of  the  United 
Verde  Copper  Company,  at  Jerome,  Ariz.  This 
chimney,  400  feet  1  Inch  in  hei^^t  from  the 
top  of  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the  steel, 
has  a  lining  30  feet  in  diameter  inside  of 
the  steel  shell,  which  is  30  feet  9%  inches 
inside  diameter.  The  brick  lining  is  supported 
on  the  legs  of  circular  angles  riveted  to  the 
inside  of  the  shell  and  spaced  15  feet  apart, 
so  that  the  weight  of  brick  is  carried  directly 
by  the  entire  structure  and  not  merely  by  the 
lining  itself,  whose  bearing  capacity  might  tiius 
be  exceeded.  Furthermore,  any  section  can  be 
removed  at  once  for  replacement  or  repair. 
There  are  connections  for  three  flues,  ana  the 
steel  plates  are  protected  from  the  flue  gases. 
The  total  weight  of  tiie  cMmney  is  about  876,- 

000  pounds,  and  it  is  founded  m  a  omerete 
base. 

Among  other  hUfh  steel  ehinine'ra  in  America 
is  that  of  the  Nichols  Chemical  Company  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  with  a  height  of  310  feet  and 
a  diameter  of  36  feet  at  base  and  12  feet  at 
the  top.  Notable,  also,  is  the  chimney  of  the 
Comp^a  de  Penoles,  of  Maplmi,  Mez.,  which 
is  300  feet  high. 

Brick  Chimneys.  The  tallest  chimney  on 
record  which  is  also  built  of  brick  is  at  the 
plant  of  the  Boston  and  Montana  Copper  and 
Silver  Mining  Company,  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
built  in  1908.  It  is  606  feet  in  height,  has  a 
foundation  74  feet  in  diameter,  an  interior  top 
diameter  of  50  feet,  and  exterior  tap  diameter 
of  64  feet,  and  was  designed  so  that  60  feet 
additional  could  be  added  if  desired.  In  this 
the  barrel  has  a  circular  ring  section,  but  the 
lower  46  feet,  which  forma  the  base,  is  oc- 
tagonal in  exterior  outline.  The  chimney  has 
four  separate  hatters,  the  upper  .180  feet  having 

1  per  cent,  the  next  100  feiet  2  per  cent,  the 
next  180  feet  3%  per  oen^  and  the  octagonal 
base  4  per  cent.  A  heat-protecting  lining,  4 
inches  thick,  extends  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
cost  was  about  $200,000.  Next  in  height  among 
brick  chimneys  is  probably  the  HallsbrQckner 
Hut  chimney  near  Freiburg,  Saxony.  It  has 
a  height  of  460  feet  and  an  internal  diameter 
of  16  feet  7  inches,  its  outside  diameter  being 
33  feet  at  the  base  and  16  feet  at  the  top.  Of 
more  recent  eonatruction  is  iba  brii&  chimney 
of  the  Heller  and  Men  Conqiany,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  360  feet  in  height  with  an  inside  diameter 
of  8  feet.  This  chimney  was  made  of  special 
radial  brick,  which  finds  wide  employment  in 
making  American  chimneys,  laid  in  mortar  of 
I  part  cement,  2  parts  lime,  and  5  parts 
sand.  It  is  lined  witn  4  inches  of  q>ecial  brick 
to  resist  acids,  and  an  air  space  of  2  inches 
is  left  between  the  lining  and  the  shelL  The 
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ElMttnan  Kodak  Company,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  a  chimney  366  feet  in  height,  with  an  in- 
ternal diameter  at  the  top  of  9  feet  10  inches 
and  at  the  bottom  of  20  feet  5  inches. 

Another  large  brick  chimney  is  that  of  the 
power  plant  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Rail- 
way Company  in  New  York  City.  It  is  3S3  feet 
high,  with  an  internal  diameter  of  22  feet, 
weighs  8M0  tons,  and  required  3,400,000  bricks 
for  its  cmstruictioa.  The  ehimn^  is  built  of 
two  concentric  shells,  and  the  outer  shell  is 
atiffoied  by  12  interior  longitudinal  ribs  pro- 
jecting radially  towards  the  inner  shell  and 
having  a  clearance  on  onehalf  inch.  The  top 
of  the  chimney  is  protected  by  a  cast-iron  cap. 

BlUlograidiy.  Consult  section  on  "Chim- 
neys" in  Kent,  Mechanical  Engineer^  Pocket 
Book  (8th  ed..  New  York,  1913).  where  are  eiven 
lists  of  notable  chimneys  and  bibliographical 
references.  Merriman,  Amertoan  Civil  Bngir 
umrif  Podbet  Book  (2d  ed..  New  York,  1013), 
also  may  be  consulted.  The  most  satisfactory 
aourees  of  information  on  recent  practice  and 
eonstniction  are  the  flies  of  the  engineering 
magazines  and  the  records  of  engineering  socie- 
ties, as  well  as  the  descriptive  matter  prepared 
by  various  constructing  engineers  and  manu- 
factnrers.    See  Stkaji  Enohtb. 

OBOCHET  SWALLOW.  1.  In  Nortat  Amer- 
iea,  the  chimney  swift  (q.v.).  2.  In  the  Old 
World  the  familiar  house  swallow  (Hirundo 
rustioa),  which  ranges  eastward  into  western 
China,  where  it  is  replaced  by  another  species 
{Hirundo  gutturalis) .  Several  African  swallows 
belong  to  this  group,  as  also  does  our  bam 
BWallow  (q.v.),  which  English  writers  some- 
times call,  unfortunately,  the  "American  chim- 
ney swallow." 

CHUDIST  SWIFT.  The  small,  sooty,  swal- 
low-like Hrd,  commonly  but  mistakenly  called 
a  "swallow,"  which  throngs  about  chimneys  in 
all  parts  of  Korth  America  and  represents  an 
almost  co8mop<ditan  family.  (See  Swot.)  It 
is  migratory,  spreading  northward  into  Liaibra- 
dor  and  the  fur  countries  in  early  summer  and 
escaping  in  winter  to  Central  America.  Sup- 
ported upon  narrow  wings,  each  an  inch  longer 
than  its  total  length  (about  6  inches)  from 
beak  to  tail,  it  qkenda  its  time  almost  oontin- 
nonsly  in  tiw  air,  rarely  if  ever  alighting  except 
inside  the  hollow  tree  or  chimney  where  it  lives, 
and  eeudessly  pursuing,  open  mouthed,  the 
minute  insects  upon  which 
it  lives,  catching  all  of 
them  on  the  wing  and 
doing  us  an  important 
service.  It  even  gathers  in 
thu  way  the  ma^riala  for 
the  nest,  grasping  with  its 
beak  tiny  dead  twigs  pro- 
jecting  from  lofty  tree 
branches,  snapping  them 
off  and  bearing  them  away, 
without  a  pause  in  its 
flight.  Before  the  eiviliza* 
tion  of  the  country,  as  yet 
in  remote  dirtricta,  it  in- 
habited hollow  trees,  some- 
timea  for  many  generations  in  succession,  at- 
taching ita  neat  to  their  interior  wall;  but  aa 
soon  M  bouses  were  built,  the  old  trees  were 
abandoned  for  the  new  diimneys,  the  superior 
attractiveness  of  which  lies  in  greater  safety 
and  in  better  satisfying  a  racial  tendency  to 
inhabit  caves.  In  some  northerly  districts  these 
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birds  are  latterly  aband<ming  chimneys  for  at* 
tics  and  similarly  sheltered  hut  light  situations. 
The  nest  is  formed  of  small  twigs,  glued  to- 
gether by  the  bird's  saliva,  shaped  like  a  half- 
cup  or  hollowed  bracket,  and  glued  to  the  in- 
terior wall  of  the  chimney.  The  e^gB,  four  to 
six,  are  small  and  pure  white;  and  it  is  some 
time  after  the  nestlings  are  fled^d  before  they 
are  permitted  to  scramble  out  and  try  their 
wings.  In  these  chimneys  or  trees  the  swifts 
sleep  at  night,  clinging  iq>right  with  tibeir  1«^ 
toes  to  the  surface,  and  supported  upon  the  stiff 
spine-tipped  feathers  of  the  tail,  firmly  pressed 

Sainat  the  wall.  In  accustomed  and  fevcmble 
^  ices  large  flocks  live  together;  and  one  of  the 
most  familiar  and  pleasing  exhibitions  of  Amer- 
ican bird  life  is  to  watch  the  swifts  at  sunset 
circling  in  a  twittering  crowd  about  the  chim- 
ney t^,  into  which,  as  dusk  comes  on,  they 
drop,  Mie  after  the  other,  as  if  each  went  down 
the  vortex  of  a  whirlpool.  The  seientiflc  name 
of  the  common  species  of  the  United  States  is 
ChtBtura  pelagioa.  See  Plate  of  Swins  Alfl> 
THKUt  Nests. 

tiUlJCPANZBE,  chlm-p&tt'Eft  or  chlm'pan-zg' 
(Guinea).  An  anthropoid  ape  of  equatorial 
Africa,  which  has  been  known  to  Europeans 
for  600  years.  The  chimpanzee,  though  taller 
ttian  an  oranc^utan,  falls  ahmi  of  tiie  statnre  of 
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the  gorilla  and  never  exhibits  the  breadth  and 
maasiTenesB  of  frame  shown  hj  an  old  male  of 
that  species;  5  feet  is  a  good  height  for  this 
animal,  and  no  great  difference  is  observable 
between  the  sexes.  This  height  is  a  matter  of 
measurement  rather  than  of  observation,  how- 
ever, as  the  chimpanzee  rarely  stands  upright 
and  habitually  walks  bent  over  and  support- 
ing itself  upon  its  long  forearms  and  knuckles, 
the  fingers  being  heat  in;  most  oi  its  time, 
Indeed,  is  passed  in  trees.  The  range  of  the 
genus  extends  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  mid- 
Africa  eastward  through  the  forest  n^on  to 
the  Nile,  from  about  10°  south  to  12''  north 
of  the  equator.  Throughout  this  great  area  it 
seems  to  oe  fairly  numerous  and  is  laiown  under 
many  names.  Although  it  is  convenient  to 
speak  of  the  chimpanzee,  several  species  are 
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recognized,  and  there  are  probably  a  number 
of  othera  as  yet  imdeBcribed.  Dr.  Elliot,  in 
the  latest  summing  up  of  theee  animals,  admits 
10  species,  one  of  which  is  divisible  into  two 
subspecies.  Pan  is  the  latest  accepted  name  for 
the  genus;  former  names  being  Troglodytea, 
Mimetes,  and  AnthropopitheoM.  The  species 
are  oalvus,  fuligmoaua,  aatyrua,  kooloo-karuba, 
leuooprymnM,  eh4mpatuet  oii&ryt,  veII«roau^ 
fvaout,  achtoeinfwthi,  and  «.  mamngmttia.  They 
are  strictly  forestAlwelling  animals,  haunt- 
ing the  densest  jungle  and  climbing  to  the  top- 
most branches,  where  they  go  about  in  families 
or  email  bands,  feeding  almost  wholly  upon 
soft  fruits,  but  varying  their  diet  with  grubs, 
insects,  honey,  birds'  ^gs,  fledglings,  birds,  etc. 
This  appetite  causes  dem  to  wander  widefy 
in  search  of  fresh  food,  and  in  some  distrieta 
they  are  greatiy  desbnetiTe  of  the  banana  and 
other  plantations  of  the  natives.  Simply  guard- 
ing these  plantatiffliB,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
is  usually  sufficient  to  save  the  crop,  since  the 
apes  are  timid  towards  men  and  mn  when  they 
can;  bnt  if  cornered  they  prove  veir  trouble- 
some foes  to  deal  with,  shoving  much  courage 
and  sedcing  to  grasp  their  enemy  in  their  long 
arms,  chew  hia  nwDoik  and  gash  his  throat  wlui 
their  terrible  teetii.  Dr.  Livingstone  and  othera 
aay  that  the  chimpanzee  is  a  match  for  the 
leopard,  hnt  is  quickly  killed  (but  not  eaten) 
by  the  lion.  The  robust  natives  of  the  central 
Sudan  chase  these  animals  into  the  tree  tops, 
drive  them  into  traps,  and  otherwise  kill  them 
oflf  by  r^lar  hunts.  Thev  seem  to  be  largely 
nocturnal  and  often  fill  the  woods  with  loud, 
reiterated  cries,  which  are  varied  throngh  every 
TMiefy  of  horrid  noise;  can  be  heard  a  long 
diatane^  and  seem  to  be  uttered  by  large  trows 
in  eoneert.  though  perhaps  mily  a  few  are  reaUy 
screaming  and  bellowing  together.  Such  noises 
doubtless  serve  the  double  purpose  of  keeping 
the  apes  wandering  throi^h  the  blackness  of 
the  forest  night,  within  bail  of  one  another  and 
of  terrifying  possible  enemies.  No  particular 
sleeping  pl^  seems  to  be  made  by  this  ape, 
bnt  when  one  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  the 
pair  build  a  platform-like  nest  in  a  tree  top, 
iqion  which  the  female  rests  until  her  young 
one  (twine  are  only  occasional)  is  born  and 
able  to  travel.  The  young  are  often  captured 
and  kept  as  tame  pets  by  the  negroes  and 
wandering  Arabs,  and  thus  for  two  or  three 
centuries  the  civilized  world  has  been  supplied 
with  living  examples. 

No  other  of  the  greater  apes  is  bo  human  in 
ita  eharacteristics,  appeurance,  and  intelligence^ 
and  numberless  aoconnta  exist  of  the  InterMtii^ 
ways  and  great  docility  of  the  animal  when 
properly  trrated  and  trained.  Though  it  often 
beeves  morose  and  earage  when  old  (if  able 
to  survive  the  pulmonary  diseases  which  kill 
most  of  its  kind  in  yonUi),  when  young  it  is 
teachable,  affectionate,  and  playful  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  Like  most  other  animals,  wild 
chimpanzees  when  young  show  the  instinct  for 
play  as  strongly  developed  as  when  confined  in 
a  zoological  garden.  80  entirely  human  are 
the  chimpanxees  in  their  ways  that  the  natives 
of  certain  tribes  believe  them  to  be  relaUons 
which  have  been  degraded  from  a  former  higher 
state  to  their  present  forest  life. 

The  structural  resemblance  to  the-gorilla  haa 
been  noted;  bnt  the  head  is  rounder,  and  the 
face  lacks  the  great  ridges  above  the  eyes  and 
massive  jaws  «  tiiat  animal,  and  the  canines 


are  smaller,  while  the  lips  are  more  extensile 
and  mobile  and  the  whole  expression  milder; 
the  ears  are  venr  large  and  the  nose  insignifi- 
cant. The  naked  akin  of  the  face  is  yellowish, 
darkening  with  age,  but  that  of  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  much  darker; 
and  gray  hairs  often  become  conspicuous  about 
the  month  and  ohin.  The  body  ia  covered  every- 
where else  with  shining  black  hair,  most  abim- 
dant  an  the  head  and  diouldws,  where  it  hangs 
long  and  thick. 

Much  has  been  written  as  to  tiiese  animals, 
e{q>ecially  in  the  works  of  Savage,  Du  Chaillu, 
Livingstone,  Schweinfurtii,  and  otJier  explorers 
of  western  and  Central  Africa;  also  in  regard  to 
chimpanzees  ia  captivity.  A  good  general  ac- 
count is  contained  in  Caatell'M  Natural  History, 
vol.  i  (Ltmdon,  1S8S) ;  and  a  more  aeientiM 
me  In  Bartmann^  Anthropoid  Apes  (New  Yorl^ 
1886),  where  a  full  acoonnt  is  given  of  "Ma- 
fuka,**  the  supposed  hybrid  between  gorilla  and 
chimpanzee,  long  resident  in  Dreeden.  A  famous 
educated  captive,  "Sally,**  lived  for  eight  yean 
in  the  London  ZoSlt^cal  Gardens  and  was  the 
subject  of  psychol<^cal  training  and  experi- 
ment, described  by  Romanee  in  we  ProoeedinM 
of  tk«  ZoOloffieai  aooi«tg  of  Londtm  (1880); 
and  uta  history  and  ezploita  of  another  cel^ 
brated  chimpanzee  "Joanna,"  are  recorded  in 
the  same  Prooeedingt  (1899,  pp.  298  et  seq.). 
For  the  latest  technical  treatment  of  these  ani- 
mals, see  Elliot,  A  Review  of  the  Primate* 
(New  York,  1912).  See  CtoanxA;  Ouitg-Utait} 
and  Plate  of  AirrBBOPOiD  Apbb. 

CHINA  (Fr.  OMne,  ML.  OJWno,  Ar.  Sin,  Pers. 
Ohfn,  Skt.  Ofna;  Gk.,  for  the  pet^l^  Ihat,  Sinai^ 
2iipts,  8€retf  Lat.  Serea;  Turk.  Khatai,  Mon- 
gol. Kttat,  whence  Eng.  Oathojf,  Russ.  Kitai; 
from  the  race,  generally  held  to  be  Tungusic,  <rf 
Kitan,  or  Khitan,  who  ruled  in  the  north  of 
China  from  tbe  tenth  to  the  twelfth  centuiy; 
the  natives  call  their  oountir  Chunff-hu,  'Mid- 
land,* poetically  Chung-hwi,  'Flower  of  the  Mid- 
dle.* The  name  "China"  and  the  correspondhig 
ancient  names  (Binaij  etc.)  are  derived  from  the 
westernmost  feudal  state  called  Ts'in,  which 
stood  in  dose  relations  with  the  Central-Asiatio 
Tatars,  and  this  may  possibly  be  the  ohannd 
through  'which  it  reached  the  countries  of  the 
West.  The  name  Sin  iSitUm),  used  in  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  in  reference  to  the  most  distant 
nation  in  the  East,  may  thus  refer  to  those  of 
the  Ts'in  state  centuries  before  one  of  its  sover- 
eigns became  Emperor  of  China  in  220  B.C.). 
A  country,  formerly  an  empire,  but  a  reptd>lic 
since  7,  1912,  extendi^  over  most  of  the 
sootheaatem  third  of  Asia,  and  embracing  ths 
whole  area  of  continmtal  drainage  into  the 
Pacific  south  of  the  Amur  River,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Indo-China  and  Korea.  It  haa  aa 
area  of  approximately  4,378,400  square  miles. 
It  is  irr^ularly  circular  in  shape,  lying  between 
lat.  18"  and  64'  N.  and  long.  74'  and  136*  E.; 
and  it  inclndee,  besides  C&na  proper,  Tibet, 
Eaatem  Turlnstan,  Mongolia,  and  Manchuria. 

Tibet,  with  an  etevation  of  16,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  is  cold  and  sterile  except  in  the  sooth, 
where  valleys  teem  with  cultiTation.  To  ttie 
north  is  Eastern  Turkestan,  a  remarkable  de- 
pression, with  a  central  sand  waste,  drained  by 
the  Tarim  River  and  bounded  by  lof^  moun- 
tains. To  the  east,  Turkestan  merges  with  the 
high  table-land  of  Mongolia  with  its  summer 
heata  and  subarctic  winters.  To  the  east  of  Mon- 
golia is  Manehoria,  wiidi  an  exceptionally  rich 
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CHINA  a 

mU  amd  potsntial  TOBonreet,  Init  colder  hy  10*  to 
20*  ttuui  the  eorreBixniding  latitudes  of  New 
Bhigl^fiii,  Theae  outlying  depcmdendes,  with  tiieir 
mow  mountains  and  lutlf-desert  plateauS)  save 
China  the  buffer  territory  desired,  shutting  it  off 
from  the  rert  of  the  world  on  the  land  side.  They 
supply  only  a  little  over  4  per  cent  of  the  popn- 
laticm  and  a  mere  trifle  of  the  total  products  of 
the  exmutxj,  bai,  in  area,  thcj  are  two-thirds  of  it. 

Oblna  Plroper.  Thla  is  the  otMnpact,  roughly 
quadrangular  area  formisff  the  southeastern 
tnird  of  the  countiy,  extending  from  the  ooaat 
(some  2600  miles  in  length)  westward  to  the 
lofty  and  crowded  mountain  ranges  that  form 
the  eastern  border  of  the  Tibetan  plateau,  and 
northward  to  the  southern  border  of  Mongolia. 
The  tmly  artificial  boundary  is  the  eompara* 
tfrely  short  one  betwem  CThina  and  T<»iAing. 
The  total  area  of  China  proper  is  estimated  at 
about  1,632,420  square  mileSt  or  about  <me-third 
of  that  of  the  whole  Republic,  aul  within  this 
area  is  included  all  but  3  or  4  p^  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  Chinese  Republic  The 
whole  circuit  of  the  land  frontier  {about  4000 
miles)  oonsists  of  almost  impassable  mountains 
and  deserts,  which  from  remote  antiquity  have 
ctfeetoally  cut  off  this  comer  of  the  world  trom 
interehaii^  of  people  products,  and  ideas  with 
other  repons  and  races;  from  this  physical  Isola- 
ticm  have  arism  most  of  the  peenliarmes  charao- 
teristie  of  Chinese  ciTilisan<»  and  manner  of 
thought.  The  vast  mountains  and  plateaus  be- 
tween China  and  Tibet  corer  a  wide  area,  and 
send  many  spurs  eastward  and  southward,  espe- 
cially into  north-central  China,  where  the  Kua- 
Inn  is  prolonged  eastward  In  two  lines,  which 
diminish  to  hills  towards  the  coast,  but  rise 
again  in  the  Shan-tmig  penlnmla.  ffimilarly, 
tblB  Himalayas  are  eontiniied  across  the  southern 
part  of  China  in  reduced  and  brdcen  lines  of 
deration,  and  this  prolongation  then  sweeps 
northward  in  the  promincait  range  which  reaches 
from  Cantcm  to  Ning-po,  outside  of  which  is  the 
coast  region  of  Kuang-tung  and  Fu-kien.  South- 
westward  of  all  He  the  heights  that  torn  the 
northern  backbone  of  Indo-China. 

TbMB  primary  east-and-west  lines  of  monn- 
t^s  dmde  China  Into  tAiree  nreat  TaUeys.  The 
southernmost,  south  of  the  Himalayan  exten- 
sions,  is  that  of  the  Si-kiang,  which  drains  the 
two  Kuang  provinces  into  tiie  sea  at  Macao. 
North  of  its  watershed,  and  dividing  China 

E roper  into  two  very  nearly  equal  portions,  lies 
ie  valley  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  which  is  the 
most  denwy  peculated,  hi^y  cultivated,  and 
Important  part  of  the  whole  country.  This  mighty 
iWeac,  exceeding  3000  miles  in  leiurth,  originates 
in  central  Tibet  and  flows  through  hundreds  of 
miles  of  self-eroded  mountain  valley,  leading 
flrst  eastward,  then  southward  to  northern  Yfln- 
nan,  then  northeastward  through  the  caDons  of 
the  Province  of  Sze-cbuan,  untifitflnally  reaches 
the  plains  and  traverses  tiiem  to  the  Ydlow  Bea. 
It  has  many  names,  but  all  recognize  it  as  Ta- 
kiang,  'great  Tirer*  As  far  up  as  Hankow<Wu- 
ehang  (680  miles)  it  may  be  navigated  hy  ocean 
steamers;  still  forther,  363  miles  up  to  Ichang, 
hf  smaller  vessds.  There  the  gorges  begin,  and 
further  iiaTlgati<m  Is  by  band  boats,  which  can 
searody  be  hauled  at  high  water.  Yet  navigation 
is  being  effected  small  steamers  as  nr  as 
Chungking  and  beyond  to  the  boundary  of  Ytln- 
nan.  Like  all  snow-fed  rivers,  the  Yang-tse- 
kiang  ie  Bubj^  to  sudden  floods,  which  often 
amount  to  60  fert  as  far  down  as  Hankow;  a 
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remttant  eompoisation,  however,  Is  the  oonstaat 

renewal  of  fertility  to  the  flooded  lands,  which  en- 
ables them  to  be  incessantly  cultivated  by  a  dense 
population.  The  largest  lowland  tributary  of  the 
Yang-tse-kiang  is  the  Han,  which  drains  the  in- 
terior valley  of  the  double  Kun-lun  extension. 

North  of  the  watershed  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang, 
occupying  the  northern  quarter  or  ^ird  of  ul 
China,  is  the  vast  badn  of  the  Huang-ho,  or 
'Ydlow  River,'  a  river  hardly  inferior  to  the 
Yang-tse-kianff  in  sise  thon^  not  in  economic 
importance.  It  also  forces  its  way  out  from  its 
lofty  Tibetan  birthplace  through  hundreds  of 
miles  of  mountain  gorges,  makes  a  long  detour 
to  the  north,  then  flows  for  a  great  distance  due 
south,  after  which  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  east» 
and  flnaUy  flows  due  northeast  to  the  Gulf  of 
Pe-chi-H.  Down  this  vast  stream  come  floods 
from  the  metting  of  snows  or  from  sudden  storms 
in  the  mountains  along  its  upper  course;  and, 
as  the  river  is  eonstanuy  shallowed  by  silt,  tiw 
inundations  are  frequently  so  overwhelming,  in 
spite  of  marvdous  protective  works,  that  uou- 
sands  of  lives  are  lost,  and  sometimes  wide* 
spread  famine  follows  the  desolation  of  the 
land.  The  river  iias  changed  its  lower  course  11 
times  in  26  centuries. 

On  the  whole,  China  is  very  mountainous,  so 
that  about  half  oi  the  oonntiy,  induding  mneh 
of  the  vrastem  half,  Is  not  available  fw  tillage, 
except  in  the  valleys  and  oq  mountain  dopes, 
many  of  which  the  Chinese  terrace  and  cultivate 
to  a  high  altitude.  Here  are  only  two  great 
low-lying  plains,  both  of  them  in  the  east,  in  the 
basins  of  the  lower  and  middle  Huang  and 
Yang-tse  rivers  and  coastal  streams  mostiy  to 
the  north  of  the  Yang-tse.  Nowhere  dee  is  popu* 
latim  so  dense  as  on  these  plains,  ezoeptinr  in 
the  Province  of  Shan-tung.  The  larger  plain 
extends  north  and  south,  from  the  Quif  of  Hang- 
chow,  south  of  Shanghai,  to  the  mountains  nortii 
of  Peking,  700  miles  in  length,  with  a  maximum 
width  near  the  latitude  of  the  Yang-tee  mouth 
of  400  miles.  It  ext^ds  everywhere  to  the  sea, 
excepting  among  the  mountains  of  Shan-tung. 
The  smaTleTplaln  is  that  of  the  middle  Yang-tse 
and  lower  Han  and  oomprlses  (mly  about  20,000 
square  miles.  It  la  onmeeted  wit3i  t3ie  lower 
Yang-tse  by  a  plainlike  valley.  Subordinate 
drainage  basins  of  less  extent  are  those  of  the 
Pei-ho,  in  Pe-chi-li;  the  Huai-ho,  in  Ho-nan, 
consumed  in  irrigation  works;  and  the  small 
coast  streams  cut  oB  from  the  Yang-tse-kiang 
basin  by  the  coast  range  that  runs  from  Hong- 
kong to  Ning-po.  The  coast  is  brdccn  vrith  many 
bays  and  jfnffs  and  a  number  of  ftixfy  good 
hubors.  On.  the  north  Is  the  Otdf  of  Pe-«£i-ll, 
with  its  arm,  Liao-tung  Oulf.  South  of  the 
mountainous  Shan-tung  peninsula  is  the  Ydlow 
Sea,  and  in  the  soutii  coast  is  the  Gulf  of  Toiv- 
king.  Of  idaads,  the  largest  is  Hainan,  off  the 
south  coast. 

Nearly  all  the  lakes  are  in  two  groups  on  both 
sides  of  the  Yang-tse  River.  The  upper  group 
(400  to  700  miles  iro  the  river)  are  gradwly 
dlting  up,  but  In  flood  time  they  extoid  far 
beyond  their  borders  and  cover  Uie  cultivated 
flelds.  The  lower  group  (to  the  nortii  and  south 
of  the  Yang-tse  mouth )  are  shallow.  Several  of 
them  are  important  as  feeders  for  the  Grand 
Canal.  The  largest  lake,  Tung-tien-hu,  is  fabled 
to  be  the  cradle  of  the  aboriginal  kin^.  Po- 
yang-hu,  90  miles  long,  is  famous  for  its  arti- 
flciid  floating  Idands.  The  Grand  Canal,  run- 
ning fr<mi  ^ingehow  to  Tientsin,  but  practically 
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serviceable  through  its  feeders  from  Nanking  to 
Peking,  was  formerly  the  route  of  the  great  fleet 
of  vessels  bearing  the  tribute  of  rice  to  the  capi- 
tal. Artificial  rivers  and  canals  greatly  aid 
naTtgatim  in  China. 

The  Great  WalL  The  Chinese  rarely  use 
stone  for  architectural  purposes,  except  in  com- 
memorative arches  and  bridges,  and  chiefly  for 
trinuning  or  paving;  they  are  much  given  to  the 
use  of  brick.  The  great  wall  is  surfaced  with 
brick.  This  wall,  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
works  ever  conceived  and  executed  by  man,  was 
primarily  erected  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
century  BXi.,  in  sign  of  the  destruction  of  tiie 
feudal  system  in  China,  and  of  the  uniflcation 
of  the  many  provinces  into  an  empire  1^  Shi- 
Hwang-ti,  i-e.,  'first'  Emperor  of  the  Tsin  dy- 
nasty. It  has  been  preserved  and  extended 
through  many  reigns  with  the  futile  idea  of 
keeping  back  the  Tatars.  About  the  year  1647, 
under  the  Ming  dynasty,  its  length  was  increased 
by  about  300  miles.  At  the  present  time  it  is, 
along  large  parts  of  its  course,  little  more  than 
a  mass  of  dibris.  It  is  25  feet  thick  at  the 
hue  and  IS  feet  at  the  top,  with  towers  at  inter- 
vals of  about  100  yards.  It  is  over  ISOO  miles 
ItHig,  stretching  over  high  hills  and  very  deep 
valleys  and  across  rivers.  B^finning  at  the 
western  frontier  of  Kiang-su,  it  follows  the  gen- 
eral eastward  trend  of  the  mountains,  making 
great  bends  north  and  south.  In  Shan-si  it  has 
a  long  loop  embracing  over  half  the  province  and 
forming  double  walls  many  miles  apart.  It 
reaches  the  sea  at  Shan-hai-kwan. 

Climate.  China  lies  mainly  in  the  north  tem- 
perate zone,  the  extreme  southern  portion  only 
being  within  the  tropics.  Lying  on  the  eastern 
side  of  tiie  Continent,  with  most  of  its  area 
witidn  the  r^on  of  the  prevailing  westerly 
winds,  it  has  a  continental  climate,  with  consid- 
erable range  of  temperature  throughout  the 
year,  except  upon  the  immediate  seacoast.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  at  Peking,  in  the 
north,  is  61**;  at  Cant<ai.  in  the  south,  69°.  At 
Pdcing  the  monthly  range  of  temperatore  is 
from  79*  in  July  to  28*  in  January,  while  at 
Canton  the  corresponding  ^nres  are  82*  and 
55*.  The  temperatures  at  Canton  are  greatly 
modified  by  the  monsoon  winds,  to  which  the 
south  coast  is  exposed.  Inland  the  TAUge  of  tem- 
perature is  much  greater.  On  the  whole,  the 
climate  shares  the  extreme  character  of  all  con- 
tinental east  coasts,  i.e.,  it  is  cold  and  rough 
in  the  winter  and  excessively  hot  in  the  summer. 

The  rainfall  is  greatest  on  the  south  coast, 
where  it  oftai  exceeds  100  inches  annually,  and 
diminishes  northward.  At  Hongkong  it  is  00 
inches,  at  P^ing  24  inches.  It  is  greatest  on 
the  coast  and  diminishes  inland  over  the  inhab- 
ited areas,  though  it  Is  in  most  parts  of  China 
and  in  most  years  sufBcient  for  the  needs  of 
agriculture;  still,  disastrous  local  droughts  have 
occurred,  causing  famines.  The  ecnncidenee  of 
most  of  the  rtuns  with  the  snmmer  months  en- 
ables parts  of  north  China  to  grow  cotton,  sugar 
eanc,  and  other  products  that  are  usually  con- 
fined to  wanner  latitudes. 

Blora.  Tea,  rice,  the  mulberry,  and  bamboo 
are  the  four  most  valuable  vegetable  products — 
the  first  for  drinking  (not  usually  taken  at 
meals),  the  second  for  food,  the  third  for  the 
production  of  silk,  and  the  fourth  for  the  c<m- 
struction  of  habitations  and  implemmts.  The 
vast  area  and  dimatic  conditlms  (rf  China  allow 
a  wonderful  variety  both  of  natoral  products 


and  of  products  grown  by  man.  Northern  China 
is  remarkably  bare  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbage, 
except  shade  and  fruit  trees,  crops,  and,  on 
steep  hilludes,  strong-rooted  grass.  This  is  the 
work  of  man,  -who  faaa  deatn^ed  vvgetatuu  in 
supplying  individual  need.  The  tallow,  varnish, 
and  camphor  trees,  pine  and  banyan,  cypress  and 
mulberry,  flourish.  The  mulberry  is  cultivated 
by  the  millions,  but  rather  as  a  bush,  and  almost 
wholly  for  its  leaf,  which  is  the  food  of  silk- 
worms. In  the  south  the  coconut  and  other 
kinds  of  palm,  with  the  subtropical  fruits  and 
nuts,  are  numerous.  Among  the  fruits,  those 
of  the  Occidental  genera  prevail  in  the  north, 
such  as  apples,  pears,  grapes,  peaches,  many  ex- 
cellent varieties  having  been  introduced  from 
America.  In  the  south  the  wanges,  pineapples, 
pomeloes,  mangoes,  li-chi,  bananas,  and  many 
fruits  of  native  growth  without  European  com- 
mon names,  enable  most  of  the  inhabitants  to 
enjoy  fruit  throughout  the  year.  The  bamboo, 
of  which  over  60  varieties  liave  been  described, 
is  of  all  sizes,  fumishiog  not  <Hily  its  young 
sprouts  as  food,  but  serving  numberless  pur- 
poses. What  iron  is  to  the  Anwiean,  bamboo 
Is  to  the  Chinese.  It  is  used  in  the  bidldlng 
trades,  in  the  decorative  arts,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture  and  utensils  and  also  of 
paper.  It  pla^  an  important  part  in  phar- 
macy. It  furnishes  themes  for  Chinese  poets. 
"Order  used  to  be  maintained  throughout  the 
whole  Empire  by  it,  and  a  sprig  of  it  is  borne 
in  the  van  of  the  funeral  proce8si<m."  Many 
plants  now  common  in  the  West,  such  as  ca- 
mellias, azaleas,  and  gardenia^  are  natives  of 
China;  on  the  other  hand,  quite  a  number  of 
cultural  plants  have  been  imported  into  China 
from  abroad,  such  as  the  jasmine  shrub  and  the 
henna  plant,  brought  to  Canton  by  Western 
traders  during  the  early  centuries  of  our  era. 

Pauna.  l^e  vast  tracts  of  sparsely  inhab- 
ited country,  and  the  wide  variations  of  ele* 
vation  and  dimate,  cause  considerable  differ- 
entiation in  the  fauna.  Tig^a,  panthers,  leop- 
ards, wild  cats,  civet  cats,  tree  dvets,  and  mar^ 
tens,  black  and  brown  bears,  20  species  of  bats, 
several  varieties  of  monkeys,  wolves,  foxes,  uk- 
telopes,  deer  of  11  kinds,  including  three  of  the 
musk  deer,  and,  in  Yto-nan  Province,  the  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  and  tapir,  are  some  of  the 
wild  animals.  The  water  buffalo,  cattle  and 
horses  <few  in  number),  sheep  and  goats,  mules 
and  donk^,  pigs,  weasels,  otters,  badgers, 
stoats,  sea  otters,  moles,  muskrats,  hedgduws, 
hares  and  rabbits,  12  kinds  of  squirrels,  and  20 

rjies  of  rats  and  mice  are  known.  The  lists 
Swinhoe  and  David  contain  200  species  of 
mammalia.  Sea  food  is  so  abundant  that  in 
Macao  one  may  hava  a  different  kind  of  fish  for 
breakfast  every  morning  in  tlie  year,  it  is  said. 
Porpoises,  fin  whales,  eels,  sharks,  and  sturgcMis 
are  numerous  off  the  coasts;  and  alligators, 
snakes,  frog^  and  tortoises  abound.  Of  birds, 
over  700  species  have  already  been  described.  The 
enioroolc^  haa  been  very  little  studied.  Locusts 
in  swarms  often  do  great  damage,  and  scorpions, 
the  mantis  or  "praying  beetie,"  centipedes,  fire- 
fiies,  and  beetles  are  found  everywhere. 

Oeology  and  Mineral  Besourcea.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  the  geology  of  China  is  still  based 
largely  upmi  the  wide  researches  of  Piunpelly 
and  Von  Sichthofen,  supplemoited  recently  ^ 
those  of  other  explorers,  such  as  Bailey  WiUia, 
and  espedally  by  mining  and  raUroad  engineers. 
The  prolmigatiuia  in  China  of  the  Knn-lnn 
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Range  are  almost  wholly  compoaed  of  graniteB, 
gneiases,  and  other  cryatalline  and  Bome  ernptive 
rodui,  and  approximately  mark  the  boundary  be- 
tween very  distinct  formations  to  the  north  and 
south  of  them.  To  the  south  the  predominating 
fomtatitm  is  a  vaat  area  of  Jurassic  strata,  in- 
cluding all  the  Red  ibuin  of  Sze^naa  wfaieh, 
with  irrigation,  has  berai  made  the  most  produc- 
tive part  of  China;  carboniferous  lime^ne  is 
also  conspicuous  in  the  south.   To  the  north  the 

Ererailing  rocks  were  said  by  Von  Richthofen  to 
e  carboniferous  limestone,  but  the  fossila  dis- 
covered by  Bailey  Willis  have  proven  it  to  be 
limestone  of  Ordovician  age.  This  geologist  also 
discovered  on  the  Yang-t^,  as  far  south  as  the 
latitude  of  New  Orleans,  a  large  body  of  Glacial 
dqrasits  of  CambriEB  age.  This  demonstrates 
tiie  existence  of  Glacial  conditions  in  a  very  low 
latitude  in  the  early  Paleozoic  His  observa- 
tions also  show  that  the  hiatoTy  of  moontains  in 
North  America  and  China  run  closely  parallel 
in  time,  in  manner  of  development,  anci  in  re- 
sulting features  of  relief.  The  recent  studies 
of  specialists  in  western  Asia  and  central  Europe 
ext^d  the  same  generalisation  to  those  regions, 
and  this  is  a  point  of  prime  interest  in  the  com- 
parative geology  of  tiie  continents. 

One  of  uie  problems  of  China's  geology  has  been 
the  extensive  and  thick  mantle  of  y^ow  earth 
with  fine  texture  and  vertical  structure  to  which 
Von  Richthofen  gave  the  name  of  loess.  It 
spreads  over  a  vast  area  in  east  China,  espe- 
cially in  8hen-si,  Shan-si,  Ho-nan,  and  Hu-peb, 
and  even  extends  in  small  areas  to  the  south  of 
the  Vang-tse.  It  forms  a  remarkably  fertile  and 
ftiable  soil,  so  porons  however  that  much  rain 
is  required  to  keep  it  in  good  condition  for  cul- 
tivation. Many  of  the  beds  are  hundreds  of  feet 
in  thicloiess,  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  car- 
ried by  the  Huang-ho  and  other  rivers  to  the 
ocean,  tinting  its  waters;  hence  the  name  of 
the  Yellow  S^.  Von  Richthofen  maintained  the 
theory  that  the  material  is  wind-carried  dust 
from  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia.  Later  stu- 
dents, in  view  of  the  enormous  mass  of  the  loess, 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  both  rivers  aod  winds 
emtribnted  to  the  deposits.  Roek  dAria  borne 
to  the  sea  is  adding  to  the  eastern  land  area. 

The  mineral  resources  of  China  are  enormous, 
and  tile  most  important  is  coal.  Such  researches 
as  have  been  made  since  Von  Richthofen  only 
confirm  his  judgment  as  to  the  vast  extent  and 
richness  of  tiiese  fields.  Those  in  eastern  Shan-u 
and  southern  Hu-nan  stand  out  above  all  others 
in  richness.  The  Shan-si  anthracite  field  has 
an  area  of  about  13,500  square  miles  with 
seams  up  to  40  feet  and  everywhere  at  least  15 
feet  in  uidmess,  the  fuel  being  equal  to  the  best 
Pennsylvania  anthracite.  The  western  half  of 
this  rirovinoe  is  nearly  as  rich  in  bituminous  coal. 
Southeastern  Hu-nan  is  one  great  coal  field,  but 
in  about  one-balf  of  the  area,  which  is  22,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  the  coal  is  buried  too 
deep  to  be  mined.  Sze-chuan,  San-su,  Pe-cbi-ll, 
and  Shan-tong  are  the  other  provinces  that  are 
especially  rich  in  coal.  Iran  ores  are  also  widely 
diffused,  but  only  ores  that  may  be  easily  amel^ 
by  native  methods  are  as  yet  utilized.  Such 
ores  exist  in  great  abundance  throughout  the 
Shan-si  coal  fields,  and  the  fact  that  coal  and 
iron  are  near  together  in  Uiree  of  the  mining 
regions  of  Manchuria  gave  rise  to  the  iron  indus- 
try of  tiiat  country.  Iron  ores  are  sparsely  diS' 
tramted,  however,  in  the  coal  i^ons  of  Hn-nan. 
Conndentble  gold  fs  washed  out  of  the  sands  and 


travels  of  many  streams  in  the  Red  Basin  of 
te-chuan,  and  copper  is  mined  in  the  same 
r^on  for  minting  the  current  coin  of  the  realm. 
The  tin  mines  of  YQn-nan  are  confined  to  an 
area  of  about  10  square  miles  west  of  Meng-tse. 
Silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  salt  are  among  other  min- 
erals and  metals. 

Agrionltnre.  China  is  essentially  an  agri- 
cultural conntryf  the  bulk  of  the  people  being 
tillers  of  the  soiL  Agriculture  is  held  in  the 
highest  honor,  the  farmer  ranking,  in  theory 
at  least,  next  to  the  scholar,  and  before  the 
merchant  and  artisan,  in  the  four  classifications 
of  the  |>eople.  With  solemn  ceremonies  the  Em- 
peror, m  tiie  Temple  of  Agriculture  in  Peking, 
annually  used  to  inaugurate  the  farming  season 
at  the  spring  equinox.  China  has  a  more  equal 
distoibution  of  land  than  any  European  or  Amer- 
ican nation,  estates  of  a  few  tnousand  acres 
being  rather  rare,  and  a  plot  of  10  acres  being 
considered  a  good-sized  farm.  Nominally  the 
land  belongs  to  the  government,  and  as  a  matter 
of  actual  practice  a  man's  title  to  his  land 
ceftses  as  soon  as  he  fails  to  cultivate  it.  Owing 
to  the  great  ccmgestion  of  population,  extremely 
small  subdivisions  of  acreage  are  the  rule.  How- 
ever, as  it  results  in  a  highly  intenaire  method 
of  ciiltiTation,  it  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed 
evil,  for  the  land  is  cultivated  with  a  care  and 
an  intelligence  imrivaled  in  the  world.  The  sys* 
tem  of  rotation  of  crops  has  been  adopted  since 
time  immemorial,  and  such  a  high  appreciation 
is  shown  of  the  value  of  fertilizers  that  no  part 
of  the  animal  and  ve^petable  refuse  is  wasted. 
Not  satisfied  with  cultivating  eve^  inch  of  fer- 
tile land,  the  Chinese  procMd  with  wonderful 
patioice  and  endurance  to  create  artificial  fields 
wherever  they  can  find  place  for  a  layer  of  soil. 
Thus,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  occurrence  to 
meet  in  Chinese  waters  floating  fields  consisting 
of  lar^  rafts  covered  with  eaith.  Another  and 
more  important  extension  of  arable  land  is  by 
means  of  the  so-called  terrace  fields,  which  are 
formed  by  covering  the  mountain  slopes  with 
fertile  soil.  Even  tiie  shifting  sand  fields  are 
gradually  converted  into  rich  ground.  The  im- 
plements of  the  Chinese  are  crude  and  clumsy. 
They  'cannot  buy  expensive  farm  machinery,  for 
their  holdings  are  too  small.  Irrigation  is 
highly  developed,  and  the  country  is  covered  with 
canals  and  ditehes — even  the  terrace  fields  on 
the  mountain  slopes  have  abundant  water. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  of  China  are 
grain,  cottm,  and  tea.  Of  grain,  rice  is  the 
most  important  staple,  and  is  raised  largely  in 
the  middle  and  southeni  parts.  In  the  north 
whttt,  'corn,  buclcwheat,  oats,  and  a  little  rice 
are  produced.  Tea  is  grown  mostly  in  the  south, 
although  ite  cultivation  is  carried  as  far  north 
as  lat.  31°  N.  It  is  planted,  as  a  rule,  on  the 
moimtain  sides  sloping  to  the  south,  and  in 
soil  composed  mainly  of  loam.  The  tea  bushes 
yield  three  crops  a  year — ^April,  Ju^jr,  and  August 
(For  further  details,  see  Tea.)  Cotton  is  raised 
as  far  north  as  the  Province  of  Shan-si,  hut  only 
in  the  low  valleys  here.  The  provinces  in  whidi 
it  is  considerably  grown  are  8hen-si,  Kiang-su, 
An-hwei,  Che-klang,  Hu-peh,  Kiang-si,  Hu-nan, 
and  Kuang-si.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  throughout 
China,  and  the  opium-smoking  habit,  though  now 
suppressed  by  government,  may  yet  call  for  the 
cultivation  of  uie  poppy  here  and  there.  By  an 
Imperial  decree  of  1908  tiie  plantatitm  of  poppy 
was  to  have  been  eradioated  1^  the  year  1016. 
Cane  sugar  is  successfnlly  prodneed  in  four 
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Mutheni  pnnrinoM — Che^iang,  Fu-lden,  Kiang- 
Bi,  and  Knang-tang;  indigo  in  Che-kiang  and 
Kiang-8i;  and  hemp  in  two  middle  prorincea — 
Hu-nan  and  8ben-Bi.  The  silkwonn  culture 
centres  in  the  Province  of  Kiang-su  and  in  th« 
delta  lands  Bouth  of  Caatoa  (My.  The  vegetaUes 
include  carrots,  peas,  cabbage,  pepper,  garlic, 
and  beans.  Stow  breeding  eUuma  lltue  at- 
tention. Milk,  bntter,  and  cbeeee  are  practically 
imlcnown,  and  eggs,  fish,  and  game  are  considered 
more  important  than  fJie  flesh  of  domestic 
animals. 

Kanufaetorea.  The  Western  world  is  under 
a  great  debt  to  China  for  many  invfflDtions  which 
have  been  brought  to  Eurmw  and  there  improved. 
For  many  centnriea  the  Chinese  al<me  had  silk, 
{wper,  jade,  porcelain,  the  art  of  printing,  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  gunpowder.  They  excel 
in  whatever  requires  patience  and  routine  skill. 
For  political  reasons,  western  machinery  was 
formerly  discouraged,  but  is  now  being  rapidly 
applied.  Materials  used  are  silk,  cotton,  linen, 
bamboo,  clay,  and  wood.  Printing  by  means 
of  wooden  blocks  and  also  by  movable  ^pe 
was  known  in  China  from  an  early  age,  and 
many  hooka  thus  made  and  still  estant  are 
older  than  the  time  of  Gutenberg  and  Koster. 
However,  the  invention  of  movable  type,  so 
strikingly  useful  in  a  system  having  but  26 
phonetic  letters,  la  of  far  less  value  when  tens 
of  thousands  of  charscters  are  used.  The  mak- 
ing of  porcelain  goes  bade  to  about  the  year  600 
A.D.,  tnougfa  the  question  of  its  discovery  de- 
pends, ta  course,  lanely  on  the  definition  of 
the  tau  "poreelniu*'^  Uk  the  tcehnical  sense. 
Their  weaving,  embnddery,  engravi^  im  wood, 
ston^  and  metal,  fine  gcdd  and  suver  work, 
ivory  carving,  lacquer  ware,  and  bronze  casting 
are  worthy  of  high  admiration.  Foreign  meth- 
ods  and  machinery  have  been  introdwed,  and 
native  spinning,  weaving,  and  flour  mills,  iron- 
works producing  rifles,  cannon,  sted  rails,  and 
other  iron  and  steel  products,  niateh  laetinies, 
and  some  other  industries  oonducted  on  Jap- 
anese or  Western  lines  are  making  progress. 
Most  of  these  establisfamaitB  are  nndw  the 
supervision  of  foreigners. 

Transportation  and  Oommani cation.  There 
are  many  roads  throughout  the  well-settled  parts 
of  China,  but  they  are  in  bad  repair  and  are  al- 
most impassable  for  wheeled  vehicles;  but  broad 
macadamised  roads  have  been  oonstincted  In  the 
larger  towns,  where  land  was  available.  The 
navigable  rivers  fnndsh  msi^  avenaes  of  oom- 
merce,  and  these,  with  canals,  earts,  wheelbar- 
rows, and  porters,  carry  a  vast  volume  of  trade. 
The  railway  question  may  be  said  to  be  the 

f'irotal  matter  of  Chinese  economic  and  political 
ife.  Great  strides  have  been  made,  altiiough 
lack  of  funds  has  been  and  stUl  is  an  impedi- 
ment in  carrying  out  the  several  plans.  The 
immense  extent  of  territory  and  the  wretched 
eonditiim  of  Chinese  hij^roads  combine  to  hin- 
der commercial  intercourse  between  the  varions 
parts  of  the  country.  Heroic  sacrifices  are 
being  made  to  improve  the  highways  and  to 
complete  a  series  of  trunk  and  snlwiaiary  lines 
connecting  the  chief  towns  and  ports.  Rail- 
ways were  introduced  as  concessions  to  rival 
foreign  claims  for  trading  privil^es;  but,  as 
the  necessary  capital  and  experts  are  lacking 
in  China,  the  subject  ftf  railrosds  has  beonne  a 
pcditieo-diplomatie  matter,  eadi  Power  oidear- 
oring  to  secure  oonceasions  for  what  are  ex- 
pected to  be  the  most  profitable  roads,  as  well 
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as  for  such  as  may  have  strat^c  value  should 
a  partition  of  China  or  a  conflict  of  foreign 
powers  in  her  territory  eventually  take  place. 
Railway  building  in  China  is  in  its  infancy; 
but  sane  of  the  lines  that  will  beomne  main 
trunk  roads  have  not  only  been  m^^rad  out, 
but  actually  surveyed,  and  all  prdlminaiy  st^s, 
such  as  securing  government  concessioas  and 
flnancial  backing,  uive  been  taken. 

Mr.  Liang  Tun-yen,  who  studied  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, was  placed,  in  May,  1914,  in  charge  of 
China's  railways  as  Minister  of  Communica- 
tions. He  set  about  dereli^ing  the  plan  pre- 
pared tot  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  several  Ameruan 
experts.  At  the  end  of  1018,  witii  0880  miles 
of  railway  in  operation,  China  proper  had  0.8 
mile  of  line  to  every  100  square  miles.  This  is 
very  littie,  but  progressive,  and  China  will  eoon 
have  a  reepectable  net  of  Ibies,  if  funds  required 
are  obtainable. 

Railroads  would  have  been  introduced  long  ago 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hostili^  tiie  Chinese 
government.  The  first  railroad,  built  in  1876 
between  Shanghai  and  Wu-snng,  was  thronnd 
by  the  people,  but  in  a  year  was  bought  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  anthorlties.  The  next  line  ma 
from  the  Kaiping  collieries,  ntH-theast  of  Tloi- 
tsin,  to  navigable  water,  and  this  was  followed, 
in  1897,  by  a  line  78  miles  long  from  Tientsin  to 
Peking,  which  was  so  successful  that  it  was  soon 
double-tracked.  The  expected  has  happened.  It 
is  not  only  that  railroads  are  a  part  of  the  new 
government  policy  of  development,  but  also  tiiai 
od^ng  lines  have  been  object  leseons  to  the 
nation,  and  their  advantaces  have  been  so  oon- 
Bpiouously  demonstrated  that  regionB  wUch  do 
not  yet  possess  them  are  beginning  to  demand 
them.  The  Chinese  themsdLvn  are  eager  to 
participate  more  largely  in  the  building  and 
ownership  of  railroads.  As  it  is,  the  Chinese 
government  is  closely  in  touch  witii  all  railroad 
enterprises  and  projects.  All  the  companies  are 
subject  to  the  ngnlatifms  Imposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Railroads,  forming  under  the  Repnblie 
the  first  dividon  trf  tiie  Mlniatry  of  Coounnniea- 
tions;  no  road  ean  be  built  except  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  government  ouioeeuon,  and  con- 
cessions are  wftiidrawn  if  development  does  not 
go  forward  as  stipulated.  Many  concessions  have 
been  granted,  and  tiie  building  of  railroads  is  in 

£rogress  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Most  of 
tie  detailed  information  on  the  geography  of 
large  parts  d  China  has  come  from  foreign  en- 
gineers who  have  been  locddng  lor  faTcnaUe  rail- 
road Tontea.  Thus  the  Anwricans,  under  Mr. 
Parsons,  made  a  distinct  contiibntion  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  largely  unknown  Province  of 
Hu-nan  while  selecting  a  route  from  Hankow  to 
Canton;  and  the  British  have  surveyed  most  of 
the  country  to  the  east  of  Sse-chuan  in  seeking  a 
favorable  route  through  the  mountains  by  which 
this  rich  region  may  be  tapped.  The  aims 
chiefly  in  Tlew  are  to  omstruct  trunk  linea  like 
that  from  Peking  to  Canton,  now  partly  com- 
pleted; to  build  feeders  from  these  trunk  lines, 
especially  to  the  coal  and  iron  fldds,  so  tiiat 
their  commodities  may  be  cheaply  moved;  and 
to  construct  lines  from  the  leading  ports  to  in- 
terior cities  that  are  great  collectors  and  dis- 
tributors of  commerce  in  the  regions  around 
them.  The  Chinese  railroads  that  were  in  opera- 
tion, being  constructed,  or  were  still  merely  pro- 
jected in  1912,  may  here  be  briefly  noticed.  In 
all  tiiere  were  in  1912  about  5886  miles  of  road  in 
operation  and  2800  additional  under  constmetitm. 
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The  railways  of  China  may  be  more  or  less 
accurately  divided  as  between  government  rail* 
ways,  railways  constructed  under  foreign  con- 
ceesiona,  and  provincial  railways.  The  govern- 
ment TiUlways  are  financed  in  varioiu  m^B— 
BOme  through  loans  by  the  gov^nment  and  scnne 
through  loans  by  private  parties.  The  follor- 
ing  are  the  principal  government  railways. 

The  Canton-Bankow  has  in  operation  209 
miles  of  main  line  and  32  miles  of  branch  lines 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Kuang-tong  section  and 
5S0  miles  of  main  line  and  65  miles  of  branch 
lines,  part  of  which  is  open  for  tiaiBc  and  part 
■till  under  cmstzuctioD  in  1912  on  the  Hiqxh- 
HmiBii  seetion.  The  Kuang-tung  section  vas 
built  under  the  direction  of  a  Chinese  engineer, 
Jeme  Tien-yu.  The  Hupeh-Hunan  eection  is 
being  built  under  the  direction  of  a  British  en- 
^eer,  A.  H.  Collinson.  The  gau^  of  both  sec- 
tions is  4  feet,  Sy^  inches.  The  ]£iang-tung  sec- 
tion is  being  built  1^  a  Chinese  company  with  a 
nuuiaal  capital  of  $40,000,  of  which  it  is  under- 
stood the  paid-in  part  has  been  subseribed  for 
in  China,  largely  in  Canton.  The  Hupeh-Hunan 
section  is  being  financed  by  a  foreign  loan  from 
British  bankers,  amountiiv;  to  about  £6,000,000. 

The  Peking-Hankow,  which  was  begun  in  1898, 
was  opened  for  traffic  in  December,  1006.  The 
gauge  is  4  feet,  Sy^  inches,  and  the  main-line 
mileage  766  miles,  with  62  miles  of  branch  lines. 
The  engineer  in  charge  of  construction  was  a 
Bdgian,  Jean  Jadot.  The  cost  of  con8tructi<HL 
is  estimated  to  be  about  $87,960,000,  and  the 
capital  was  raised  largely  in  Fruice  and  Bel- 
rinm,  Hun  being,  however,  a  ££00,000  loan  by 
British  and  Froich  bankers  jointly.  In  1911 
the  conqtany  earned  gross  $11,311,636,  and  its 
expenses,  presumably  exclusive  of  any  interest 
charges,  amounted  to  $3,642,043.  The  remark- 
ably low  operating  ratio  is  worthy  of  attentitm. 
The  total  tonnage  of  freight  carried  in  1911 
amounted  to  1,864,370,  and  the  total  numb«-  of 
paaaengera  earned,  2,147,686.  There  is  no  avail* 
able  data  to  diow  iriiat  the  average  leiwth  ot 
haul  for  freight  or  the  average  lei^ti^  <»  pas- 
senger joum^  was,  but  the  receipts  from  frdght 
amounted  to  $7,667,569  and  from  passengers 
$3,663,977.  Even  if  the  average  haul  of  freight 
were  200  miles,  which  would  be  an  imusually 
long  average  haul  for  an  800-mile  road,  the  total 
ton  mileage  would  be  371,000,000,  and  if  the 
pasaenger  joum^  averaged  100  milee,  which 
again  is  taking  an  octronely  long  average,  the 
total  passenn^  mileage  would  amount  to  214,- 
800,000,  and  under  this  assumption  the  average 
receipts  per  ton  per  mile  would  be  two  cento, 
and  per  passenger  per  mile  1.7  cents.  It  will 
be  seen  that  while  the  ton-mile  receipts  look 
very  high  as  compared  with  American  or  Eu- 
ropean freifdit  rates,  the  receipts  per  passen- 
ger per  mile  are  correspondingly  low.  With 
the  very  low  rate  of  wages  in  China  it  is  not 
therefore  sniprising  that  the  operaUng  ratio 
should  be  so  very  much  better  than  that  shown 
on  either  American,  English,  or  Eurc^ean 
roads. 

The  Shanghai-Nanking  is  probably  the  best- 
built  railroMl  in  China.  It  was  b^un  in  1904, 
and  the  first  80  miles  were  t^n  for  operation 
in  July,  1906.  The  last  section  from  Chin- 
kiang  to  Nanking  was  raened  in  April,  1908. 
The  total  mileage  operated  Is  203  miles.  Fif^- 
fonr  nilea  are  donUe  track.  The  gauge  is  4 
feet,  8H  inches,  and  vmny  of  the  cars  and  some 
of  tiie  loonnotives  were  f>rdered  from  the  United 
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States.  The  road  was  built  largely  through 
British  loans,  and  expenditure  for  materials  and 
supplies  was  under  the  siqwrvision  of  English 
engineers.  The  road  runs  over  a  nearly  level 
courtly,  bnt  is  tiie  most  expensive  in  China; 
its  construetiop  cost  was  about  $50,000  per 
mile.  In  1911  the  company  earned  $2,261,072, 
and  the  expenses  for  that  year  amounted 
to  $1,490,186.  The  great  bulk  of  the  business 
done  is  passenger  business.  The  total  number 
of  passengers  carried  in  1911  was  4,672,335; 
the  tonnage  of  freight  carried  exclusive  of  live 
stock  was  314,516  tons.  Passenger  fares  per 
mile  on  this  road  are  about  2  cents,  first  class, 
1  een^  Mctrnd  class,  and  %  cent,  third  class. 
There  is  a  fourth-dasa  rate  for  coolies,  averaging 
about  %  cent  per  mllfc  Approximately  96  per 
cent  of  the  total  passenger  business  is  third 
class. 

The  Pdcing-Kalgan  was  begun  in  1905,  and, 
in  1913,  218  miles  were  in  operation  and  abont 
140  milee  projected  but  not  oompleted.  Taotai 
Jeme  Tim-yu  was  the  engineer  in  ehane  of  con- 
struction. He  was  a  gruuate  of  Yale  Unlver- 
sl^  of  the  class  of  1883.  The  line  was  built 
very  cheaply,  and  Chinese  newspi4>ers  gmerally 
base  their  plea  for  havii^;  Chinese  railroads 
built  without  the  supervision  of  foreigners  on 
the  very  much  lower  cost  of  the  work  done  in 
this  way,  contrasting  the  cost  of  the  Shangliai- 
Nanking  with  the  Peking-Ealgan.  The  capital 
for  bttilding  the  road  was  luigdy  the  surplus 
earnings  of  the  Peking-Mnkdoi.  The  road  runs 
over  the  Nankou  Pass;  this  part  ot  the  line 
represents  the  most  difficult  railroad  constroe- 
tion  in  China.  Trains  are  broken  up  into  two 
sections,  and  at  one  place  on  the  line  a  switeb- 
back  is  employed.  Passenger  trains  are  taken 
over  the  pass  with  Mallet  locomotives,  and 
freight  trains  with  the  American-geared  Shay 
locomotives,  such  as  are  used  on  the  coal 
branches  in  West  Virginia  on  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  BiUlway. 

The  EiangBU-(%djang,  about  78  miles  Imig, 
was  begun  in  1904  and  was  opened  far  operaticm 
in  1906.  The  line  was  built  entirdy  with  Chinese 
capital  and  has  $10,000,000  which  was  sub- 
scribed by  about  53,000  stockholders.  Some 
idea  of  labor  costs  on  Chinese  railways  may  be 
had  from  the  fact  that  an  engineman's  wages 
on  the  Eiangsu-Chekiang  are  from  $28  to  ^7 
per  month,  and  station  labw  is  paid  from  $8JfO 
to  $16  per  month. 

The  Tientsin-Pukow  was  built  in  two  sectiona. 
The  northern  section,  about  466  miles,  which  is 
known  as  the  German  section — a  German  en- 
gfneer  was  in  charge  of  the  specifications  for 
material,  etc. — was  begun  in  1908,  and  various 
subsecti<ms  were  opened  at  different  times  in 
1910,  I9U,  and  1912.  The  southern  (British 
section)  will  be  about  286  miles  long  when  cmn< 
pleted,  and  a  part  of  the  line  was  opened  tor 
waffic  in  I0I2.  The  Revolution  had  very  much 
hampered  the  efmqiletitm  of  this  line,  but  the 
country  traveled  Is  one  in  which  a  large  amount 
of  freight  trsffio  originates,  most  of  which  now 
goes  by  the  Grand  Canal. 

The  principal  foreign  concessionary  railroads 
in  China  are  the  Chinese  Eastern,  the  South 
Manchuria,  the  Shantung,  and  the  TQn-nan. 

The  Chinese  Eastern  was  begun  in  1897  with 
Russian  capital,  and  the  ensioeer  in  charge  of 
fhe  construction  was  a  RusMan,  M.  Tnrgoviteh. 
There  are  in  operation  abont  1078  miles  of  road, 
wbietk  is  of  6-)oot  gangs.  The  line  was  t^pened 
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for  operation  in  1001,  and  after  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  the  southern  portion,  from  Kuan- 
chengtze  to  Tairen,  was  turned  over  by  the  Rus- 
BiaBB  to  the  Japanese.  The  road  carried,  in  1010, 
1,362,644  passengers  and  1,141,200  tons  of  freight. 

The  South  Manchuria  Railway  was  opened" 
tar  operation  in  1007.  A  part  of  the  road,  as 
uentioiied  abore,  had  been  begun  by  the  Rua- 
eians  and  ma  ceded  to  Japan  under  the  Treaty 
of  Portsmouth.  The  gauge  was  changed  to  4 
feet,  8%  inches.  In  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1012,  the  road  carried  3,158,270  passaigers  and 
4,705,690  tons  of  freight. 

The  Shantung  was  built  with  German  capital, 
is  about  266  miles  long,  and  began  operation 
in  1004.  The  Yftn-nan  was  built  with  French 
capital,  is  meter  gauge,  and  was  opened  for 
operation  in  1910.  It  is  part  of  the  Cnemins  de 
fer  de  I'Indo-Chine  et  du  YOn-nan,  of  which 
about  280  miles  are  in  China. 

Elarly  in  1014  it  was  reported  that  the  Chinese 
government  had  granted  to  Japan  the  right  to 
build  about  1250  miles  of  railway  in  Manchuria. 
The  seroral  lines  included  are  as  foUows: 
Ssnpinglcai  to  Taonaufu,  about  190  miles; 
Ohangdian  to  Taonaufn,  about  150  miles;  Ta- 
onauni  to  Jehol,  about  404'  miles,  or  to  Hulutao, 
about  364  nules;  Kaiyuan  to  Kirin  via  Hi^lung- 
elMDg,  about  220  miles,  and  from  Kirin  to  the 
Korean  frontier,  about  212  miles.  It  is  said 
tiiat  the  construction  worlc  will  be  done  by  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway,  with  whose  lines  the 
proposed  ones  will  be  connected.  The  first  line 
to  be  constructed  will  be  that  between  Sstqping^ 
kai  and  Taonaufu.  At  tlie  present  time  the 
existing  hiriiway  between  these  two  plants  is 
230  mUes  I<mg.  The  railway  will  be  but  190 
ndles  in  loigUi.  The  estimated  cost  is  about 
$4,08<^000,  or  $26396  per  mile.  There  will  be 
no  great  engineering  difficulties  or  unusually 
ezpOTsive  construction  work,  with  the  exception 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Liao  River.  Japan  will 
probably  have  to  negotiate  a  foreign  loan  for 
this  worlc,  and  it  is  supposed  that,  if  a  loan  of 
90,960^000  can  be  nc»«tiated  tindw  favorable 
conditions,  the  line  braweoi  Kalynan  and  Hai- 
lungcheng  will  also  be  undertake  in  1914.  The 
purchase  of  such  materials  as  will  be  required 
from  abroad  will  be  made  at  Dairen,  where  the 
South  Manchuria  has  its  general  offices. 

An  Imperial  edict  of  May  9,  1911,  ordered  that 
all  trunk  lines  under  construction  or  projecting 
in  China  were  to  be  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  branch  railways  were  to  be  built  by 
local  interest  w  presumably  provincial  govem- 
ments.  This  order  -vna  one  of  the  contributing 
causes  ot  the  Chinese  Revolution.  Dr.  Sun 
Tat<sen,  after  he  resigned  as  President,  made  a 
study  of  China's  railway  needs  and  recommended 
the  building  of  three  main  trunk  lines:  ( 1 )  from 
B^inan  through  the  provinces  of  Kuang-tung, 
Kuang-si,  Kuei-chow,  and  Sze-chuan  to  Tibet ;  (2) 
from  ^anghai  thrcn^  Kian£«u,  An-hwei,  Ho- 
nan,  Enien-n,  Kan-su,  and  Slddang  to  Hi;  (3) 
from  Chinwangtao  in  the  gulf  of  Chihli  through 
the  peninsula  of  Liaotimg  and  thrt>tu;fa  Mongolia 
toUrianghai.  The  National  Railway  Union,  which 
met  in  Peking  to  consider  Dr.  Sun's  prc^oeals, 
recommended  that  No.  1  be  extended  westward 
to  Constantinople,  and  that  No.  3  should  be  a 
trunk  line  connecting  Peking  with  Tcansk  in 
Siberia.  This  work  was  to  be  dme  by  granting 
omeessitms  to  foreign  syndicates  for  the  eon* 
stmction  and  <n>erattrai  of  the  roads  for  40 
years,  at  the  mi  of  which  time  the  roads  were 
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to  revert  to  the  Chinese  government.  Dr.  Sun 
is  now  engaged  in  trying  to  interest  foreign 
countries  in  these  proposals  and  in  getting  the 
necessary  concessions  from  railroads  and  com- 
panies who  already  have  franchises  for  parts  of 
the  routes  covered  in  his  proposals. 

In  1008  the  govenuneut  took  over  all  telegraph 
lines  in  China.  There  are  in  <^eration  in  China 
about  36,339  miles  of  tdegraph  lines  ( 1912)  and 
about  102  miles  of  underground  cables.  There 
are  about  561  telegraph  stations.  On  June  1, 
1012,  a  uniform  charge  for  telegrams  (in  a  for- 
eign  language)  was  adopted  at  the  rate  of  9 
cents  per  word  for  all  places  in  the  same  prov- 
ince and  18  cents  per  word  from  stations  in  one 
province  to  stations  in  any  other ;  and  6  cents  and 
12  cents  respectively  for  tel^rams  in  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  postal  serrice,  which  had  ori^* 
nated  from  a  side  department  of  the  Maritime 
Customs  under  Sir  Robert  Hart,  was  in  May, 
1911,  transferred  to  the  new  Ministry  of  Posts 
and  Communications,  where  it  now  forms  a 
special  department  under  a  Chinese  and  a  French 
director.  Although  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs 
in  China  has  somewhat  intofered  with  the  regu- 
lariiT  of  Its  working,  the  new  serrice  jnstinee 
all  the  hopes  placed  in  it.  At  the  b^inning  of 
1912  more  than  6000  postal  establishments  were 
in  existence,  and  the  statistics  of  articles  dealt 
with  show  most  noteworthy  increases.  The  ser- 
vice is  bdng  gradually  extended  to  Chinese 
Turkestan  and  Tibet. 

Oommeros.  Commercial  relations  between 
China  and  fortign  countries  have  existed  ever 
since  the  great  expedition  to  western  Asia  of 
the  general  Chang  K'ito  at  the  end  of  the 
second' century  B.C.,  when  the  marints  of  Central 
Asia  and  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean 
began  to  exchange  their  products  against  Chinese 
silk,  skins,  and  iron.  This  trade  was  carried  on 
by  caravans  through  Eastern  Turkestan  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  ajd^  what 
ocean  trade  connections  were  added  with  a  city 
called  Cattigara,  probably  on  or  near  the  coast 
of  Tungking,  as  the  terminus  of  western  navl- 
gatitn.  It  appears  that  Syrians  and  Indiana 
were  the  principal  traders  in  thatperiod.  They 
were  followed  by  Persians  of  the  O^lif  Enq>ire, 
who  monc^lized  Oriental  trade  up  to  the  fif- 
teenth century,  when  the  Portuguese  arrived  in 
India  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Trade  was 
during  this  period  carried  on  under  the  name 
of  "tribute,*^  the  Chinese  court  receiving  and 
trading  in  tribntagoods,  for  which  counter  gifts 
were  bestowed.  Tnat  tiiese  counter  gifts  were 
equivalents  encouraging  regular  traffic  may 
be  concluded  from  we  continuous  tribute  mis- 
sions arriving  from  Arabia,  India,  and  other 
foreign  countries  as  r^stered  in  Chinese 
records.  The  Portuguese  established  a  trading 
port  in  China  as  early  as  1522,  and  trade  was 
thenceforth  carried  on  almost  without  inter- 
ruption 1^  them  and  the  Dutch,  the  English, 
and  the  Americans;  but  these  secular  reli^ons 
lacked  stability  and  safety,  owing  to  the  refusal 
of  the  Chinese  government  to  grant  suitable  pro- 
tection and  to  its  avowed  hostility  to  foreigners. 
Only  since  1842,  the  year  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  which  followed  the  so- 
called  Opium  War  vrith  England,  has  commerce 
enjoyed  the  official  sanction  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment in  qtedally  desigiuted  pwts.  The 
number  of  these  ports  steadily  tnereased  aa  ran 
CT  uiotbeT  European  powOT  suoeeeded  in  wring- 
iog  eonceasiwis  Ircmi  China.   At  tke  end  of  1912 
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trade  in  foreign  bottoms  and  under  foreign 
treaty  regulations  was  carried  on  in  48  different 
porta  and  stations.  Tbe  more  Important  ones 
are  enumerated  below,  toother  with  the  esti- 
mated gross  values  with  which  they  participate 
in  the  total  trade  of  China. 
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67.875,0001 
29,786,000 

8.12O.000' 

2. 728.000: 

2.921,0001 

'■i,sr>->,ooo 
.i,:)Oft,ooo 

-',250,000 
7,1175,000 
1,344.000, 


I.UUUj 

KOOoj 


$42,981,420 
7,031,480 
86.237,380 
22.622.540 
o4. 14.5,080 
21,rj62,8ti(l 
3.,''.,W,440 
2,179,200 
1,309,060 
2.,')57,440 
2.5,ii.S7,2SO 
l.'i,So9,(iH0 
fl,70G.i320 
17,37,5,200 
14,.')!t7,240 
.5,091,200 
13,096.520 
10,443,540, 
I,969.,520i 
2.128,240 
12.799,040 
15.10.5.fi20 
.■18,047.840 
7.i.M.5,576 
32.74,'i,520 
13.490,200 
4,071,480 
4,200,000 
7,s>ir,,i|'.'(i 
:i,t7S,74l) 
4,1X17,1110 
1,81(1,920 
S,432,:iOO 
1.246,160 


He5,08A00CH  •S6S,1S»,31S  •714,804,140 


1912 


»37.274,1HX) 
fi.834,(;40 
75,671.920 
21,264.640 
40,4Mi.880 
l!t,(i.52,.'i40 
4,11 1,220 
4.008,120 
16,308,020 
4,6.50,900 
2,5,r)40,S.SO 
21,814.440 
9,081.280 
15,952.180 
137.573,400 
8.414,540 
14.952,440 
16.603,480 
2,77.5,000 
2,690.160 
1,'),344,420 
14,4,53,420 
42.469,:(I0 
71.166.,'MO 
29,010,220 
12.7jn,20(J 
4,.'-ll2,S80 
4,.".»i7,280 
l',IIS4,240 
."),20,'i,160 
.■i.'»47,ir.O 
i.s76,iU0 
1  1.4M,>iOO 
1.^54.980 


The  growth  of  China's  foreign  trade  Bince  the 
opening  of  the  above  treaty  ports  may  be  seen 
from  tbe  following  table: 


1845. 
1875. 
1885. 
1890. 
ISU. 

laee. 
law. 

1900. 
1004. 


Imports 


$10,277,000 
50,496,000 
«4.fi86.000 
94,778.000 
125,338,000 
147.891,000 
193,266,000 
154,081,000 
227,080,000 

190S  !  358,128,000 

IfllO   342.693,100 

1811   348,913.000 

inZ   860,192,000 


ExporU 


$19,098,000 
51,484.000 
44.364,000 
65.368,000 
107.470,000 
98,314.000 
146.838.000 
119.246,000 
158,061,000 
182,538,000 
281.816,000 
279.230.000 
274,184,000 


These  figures  show  the  tinexamplefl  inereue 

in  the  trade  of  China  in  the  year  preceding  the 
Boxer  uprising,  when  both  the  imports  and  ex< 
ports  more  than  doubled  in  value  as  compared 
with  1890.  Tbe  Rnsso-Japanese  War  did  not 
have  any  important  effect  upon  the  trade  of  most 
parts  of  China,  and  commerce  is  still  steadily 
increasing.  As  tbe  statistical  secretary  of  tbe 
Maritime  Ciutoma  of  China  said  some  years  ago, 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  figurea  should  not 
treble  within  a  comparatively  short  time — as 
soon  as  railway  facilities  shall  enable  tbe 
Chinese  producer  to  dispose  of  his  surplus  prod- 
ucts to  the  foreign  trader.  He  cannot  do  this 
all  at  once,  owing  to  the  extremely  high  cost  of 
transportation.  To  quote  from  uie  oflScial  re- 
port: "To  form  an  idea  of  what  future  prospects 
are^  it  is  f^  to  make  a  comparison  with  India. 
The  areas  of  the  two  onpires  are  almost  identi- 
cal and  their  products  very  similar.  But  China 
has  a  larger,  a  more  industrious,  and  more 
telligent  population;  while,  on  the  whole,  the 
country  is  probably  more  fertile  and  possesses 
greater  mineral  resources.  In  the  former  coim> 
try  trade  is  assisted  by  good  roads,  railways, 
and  lightaess  or  al»ence  of  taxation;  in  tbe 
latter,  at  present,  it  is  hampered  by  directly 
opposite  conditions.  The  result  is  that  the  ex* 
porta  from  India  are  worth  three  times  the 
exports  frtHu  China.  With  equal  opportunities, 
which  tbe  building  of  railways  and  opening  of 
mines  wilt  bring  about,  the  discrqwney  should 
disiHppear." 

Ab  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  table 

CHINA'S  TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES.  1912 


Imports 
from 

Exports 
to 

Total 
trade  with 

QrMt  Britain  

HongkoDK  (moatly  Brit- 

iaa  prodaoto  

Jtpan  

C(Mitin«nt  of  Etiropa  («x- 

eopt  Ruona)  

United  Btatea  

India  

RnMia  

$65,393,062 

109.372,740 
67.362,580 

27.729.280 
24,361,109 
34.618,040 
16,711,680 

$11,765,260 

76,804.160 
40,893.880 

59.988,840 
29,673.732 
6.004.020 
33,446,780 

$67,158,700 

185,877.040 
108.240,400 

87.718,120 
53,934,931 
40.122.000 
49,167.400 

of  the  export  and  import  trade  with  the  leading 
countries  in  1912,  the  closest  rivals  for  the 
growing  trade  of  China  in  order  of  importance 
are  Great  Britain,  the  continent  at  Ewrope, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States. 

The  principal  imports  and  exports  in  1S18 
were  as  follows: 


LEADING  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS,  I«U 


ntFOBxa 


Cotton  and  cotton  £ooda   $106,625,860 

Hetab   13,490.080 

Capper  Qndaded  in  above)   2,030.720 

Rulway  plant   1,897,360 

Other  maahinery   3,341,840 

KeroMne  oil.  Ameriea   10,453.980 

•*         "  Sumatra   6.086,630 

"         "  Borneo   2,204.460 

"  Rmria   008,280 

Coal   6.032.480 

UiMhee   6,168.900 

Opfom   36.303.180 

CStnn  and  oicarettea   6,759.900 

Sosw   17.828,640 

Flovr   9,308.600 

nab   7307,740 


Silk,  raw  and  manufaotnred   $60,232,180 

Raw  ootton   1.260.554 

Tin   9,141.220 

Hides   8.666.140 

Wo<ri   5,078,620 

Hemp   2.360.600 

Oil   10,471,000 

Matting  and  straw  gooda   8.446,360 

Paper   2.405.000 

Tea   2.499.720 

Baana  and  bean  oalta   3.049,244 

Seaame   8,854.840 

Egga   1,753.800 

Cattle   2.146.000 
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Leading  net  imports  for  1912,  expressed  in 
quantity,  were  as  follows:  cotton,  raw,  279,192 
piculs;  cigarettes,  4,339,782,000;  cigars,  38,- 
638,000;  coal,  1,516,801  tons;  fish  and  fishery 
products,  1^04,808  piculs;  hemp,  14,036  piculs; 
bidee  (cow  and  buffalo),  24,660  piculs;  leather, 
unmanufactured,  02,711  piculs;  matches,  30,- 
000,020  gross;  condensed  milk,  387,253  dozen 
tins;  kerosene  oil,  American,  123,441,777  gal- 
lons, Sumatra,  47,345,842  gallons,  Borneo,  22,- 
423,644  gallons,  Russia,  3,075,648  gallons;  flour, 
3,202,601  piculs ;  sugar,  all  kinds,  4,725,279 
piculs.  Leading  Chinese  exports,  1012,  in  quan- 
tity, aa  follows:  silkt  raw  and  unmanufacnired, 
227,458  piculs;  cotton,  raw,  806,711  piculs;  tea, 
1,481,700  pieula;  egn  201,706,236;  beana 
and  bean  cake,  10,009^0  piculs;  eattte,  77,949; 
pigs,  266,126;  poultry,  2,403,581;  hides,  dressed 
and  nndresaed,  7376,612;  tin,  146,227  slabs; 
sesame,  1,999,761  pieulB(lpicul=133V&  pounds). 

The  value  of  American  trade  !ot  the  last  tiiree 
flacal  years  was  as  follows: 


1910 

1911 

1913 

Inporti  into  U.  B. 

•39,090^70 

$34^.603 

S39.S73,78S 

K^ortifromU.  B. 

10,320,613 

19,387,886 

24,361,199 

In  silk  China  fu^shea  one-third  of  the 
world's  supply,  besides  using  an  enormous  quan- 
tity for  home  consumption.  Tea  is  largely  ex- 
ported by  land  to  Russia  and  Siberia,  via 
Tientsin  and  Kiachta,  and  also  by  caravan 
through  Mongolia.  Ifanehiiria  ia  the  great 
bean-producing  prorinoe  and  bad  a  good  cn^ 
in  1912  in  spite  of  the  internal  situation. 
Opium  again  showed  en  increase  in  cultivation, 
because  the  checks  had  been  removed  by  the  tem- 
poraiT  disorganization  of  the  government.  On 
the  whcde,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  uncertainty, 
the  year  was  fairly  good  in  trade.  One  ad- 
vanta^  came  in  the  conversion  of  much  trade 
from  lunk  to  steamer  for  greater  security,  and 
this  change  will  doubtless  be  pennanrat.  China 
offers  a  fair  field  for  all  nations,  and  at  present 
there  is  not  much  rivalry  in  the  main  for  the 
trade.  Japan  holds  most  of  the  tobacco  market, 
while  the  United  States  again  has  the  flour 
trade,  besides  a  monopoly  on  dried  fruits,  but 
cotton  and  cotton  goods  from  America  seem  to 
be  a  little  too  fine  in  quality  and  too  fai^  in 
price  to  suit  the  average  Chinese  purse.  How- 
ever, the  recentiy  ccmeladed  agreement  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  witii  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment for  the  exploitation  of  oil  in  partner- 
ship will  tend  to  divert  this  important  commod- 
ity into  American  channels,  llie  prosperity  of 
Manila  under  American  rule  has  been  carefully 
observed  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  United  States 
could  use  this  to  good  advantage  by  making 
Manila  the  distributing  point  for  American 
goods  and  samples.  Chinese  trade  is  capable  of 
enormous  increase — in  &ct,  b^rond  the  boimda 
of  imagination;  but  first  the  people  must  be 
taught  to  use  foreign  goods  and  to  acquire  a 
tasto  or  a  desire  for  them.  As  China's  in- 
dustries are  as  yet  undeveloped,  there  is  no 
danger  of  China  competing  seriously  in  the 
world  market  for  the  present,  and  for  many 
years  to  come  the  Republic  will  be  dependent 
upon  the  great  tradii^  nations,  Jajpan,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 

Shipping.  The  total  shipping  of  the  treaty 
ports,  entc^  and  cleared,  in  1911,  was  as 
ff^owa: 


Fhg  Tona 

Britiah  U.712,440 

JuwneM  19,172,727 

Gflrman  6,849,069 

Frrooh  8,154.167 

Amenoan   712,161 

Totel  Itmigu  Odpsiat  67390.481 

CUmm  17381,SiS 

Qnad  toUl  85,771.978 


The  flags  sharing  most  in  the  Chinese  carrying 
trade  in  1911  were  the  British,  with  40.47  per 
cent  of  the  total ;  the  Japanese,  with  22,35  p^ 
cent;  and  the  German,  with  7.99  per  cent.  The 
United  States  received  only  0.83  per  cent, 
whercaa  in  1006  it  bod  been  1.78  per  cent.  Binoe 
1005  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  per- 
centage of  American  tonnage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Japanese  increasm  from  16.01  per 
cent  in  1906  to  22.35  per  cent  in  1911.  The 
following  table  shows  the  Chinese  carrying  trade 
during  the  10  years  beginning  with  19&  aiul 
en^  with  1911: 


TOTAL  eairaaa 

CBiiTMa  mmm 

TEAM 

No. 

Tou 

No. 

Tou 

1903  

06,498 

68.990,000 

36,303* 

9,141,000 

1903  

77,012 

57.290.000 

30,706 

e.  1 1 1 ,000 

1904  

323,886* 

63,775,000 

146,866 

I4,7iW,OO0 

190S  

323.950 

72.75f.,nO0 

148,766 

16.407,350 

1900  

208,547 

76.819,S88 

139,304 

16,186,750 

1907  

217,932 

80.10fl.424 

147,198 

16,686,300 

1908  

207.006 

83, 9n  1.289 

136,663 

16.945.860 

1900  

208,616 

8«,771,809 

136,063 

17.860.810 

1910  

219.810 

8R.776,B89 

146,076 

Ifl.,'>97.822 

1911  

103,398 

8S,77 1,973 

130,838 

I7,SS1.542 

•  TUs  sad  the  loUowing  indode  Chhww  Junks  and 
tonnigSi 


The  alxire  figures  are  all  the  more  remarkable 
as  compared  with  1804,  when  <mly  88,063  vessda 
ent^^  and  cleared,  with  20,622,001  tons. 

OoTemment.  Recent  events  in  China  not 
only  led  to  the  expulsifMi  of  the  Manchus,  but 
caused  a  revolution  in  government  a^  well. 
While  it  is  true  that  several  old  offices  and 
abuses  still  survive,  the  Chinese  are  exhib- 
iting a  willingness  to  discard  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  past  centuries.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  Cnina  fb  becmning  really 
nationalised. 

China  has  alwaya  su^ested  a  confederation 
of  provinces  rather  tiian  a  powerfully  central- 
ized government.  The  vast  extent  of  the  country 
and  the  lack  of  communication  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  naturally  led  to  the  provinces  and 
their  viceroys  and  governors  assuming  much 
power  without  interference  from  Pdcing.  Of 
course,  the  Emperor  was  the  autoeratie  iuad  of 
all,  and  bla  edict  or  command  was  law,  but  with 
the  ordinary  routine  of  affairs  the  Inmerial 
court  rarely  interfered.  When  extraordinary 
matters  arose,  the  Provincial  Governor  had 
the  right  to  petition  the  Emperor  directly.  Be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  provincial  governors 
was  the  Viceroy.  This  office,  like  that  of  High 
Commisuoner,  gave  scope  to  men  of  special  abili- 
ties, and  this  explains  the  fact  that  in  reoent 
years  (oreignerB  have  been  familiar  witii  the 
names  only  of  two  or  three  prominent  vicen^ 
The  vicervyaltiea  consisted  of  two  or  three  pror- 
inees,  and  there  were  thna  10  or  12  vioert^  or 
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governors-general,  who  worked  t<^ether  with 
or  independexitly  of  the  provincial  governors. 
Usually  the  Qovemor  and  the  Viceroy  were  the 
sole  mediums  of  coDununication  between  the 
capital  and  province,  though  the  provincial 
Treasurer  and  the  Provincial  Judge  were  power- 
ful aariatants  or  cheeks,  aa  the  ease  may  have 
been.  Thus  these  four  functionaries  conrtitnted 
the  actual  goramment  of  each  province. 

Each  province  had  its  own  army  and  navy, 
and  in  past  years  may  have  been  uninterested 
and  may  have  taken  no  part  in  wars  going  on  in 
distant  sections  of  the  Empire.  Such  was  the 
case  in  the  Chino^apaneee  War,  which  was  re- 
garded by  most  Chinese  as  a  personal  ouarrel 
(xF  the  IhUnehu  court  with  Japan  over  Korea. 
The  Idghest  vicen^al^  was  that  <rf  the  two 
Eiangs,  with  its  seat  at  Nanking;  the  second 
was  that  of  Pe-chi-H,  with  its  seat  at  Peking; 
the  third  was  that  of  the  two  Kwangs,  with  its 
headquarters  at  Canton,  the  other  important 
capitals  being  at  Fu-chow,  Hang-chow,  Wu- 
chang;, Chai^'Sha,  YOn-nan,  and  Ku-yang.  The 
provuces  of  Shan-tung,  Shan-si,  and  Ho-nan, 
the  oldest  parts  China,  had  no  viceroy,  while 
Sse-chuan  had  no  governor,  but  only  a  viceroy. 
Thus  each  of  the  18  provinces,  with  its  own 
anny,  navy,  and  tax  system,  and  its  own  social 
customs,  was  in  the  past  a  complete  state  in 
itself,  whose  corporate  existence  was  in  no  way 
dep^dent  upon  any  other  state.  Only  in  the 
r^ulation  of  the  salt  trade,  the  management  of 
the  navy,  and  occasional  "Imperial"  appn^rta- 
tiona  were  they  under  Imperial  oontrcM.  The 
Pddng  government  made  no  new  laws,  left  each 
province  to  its  own  devices,  and  resembled  rather 
the  general  staff  of  an  army,  absorbing  and  giv- 
ing out,  when  necessity  called,  able  men  ior  the 
a£ninistration  of  affairs. 

Although  the  internal  situation  of  the 
provinces  is  changing,  the  administrative  sys- 
tem ia  still  based  on  the  real  unit  of  Chinese 
corporate  life,  the  Men,  or  city  district.  Of 
these  there  are  1300  in  the  Republic  Each 
province  has  from  70  to  100  or  more  Meik 
a  t«rm  vrtitoh  Eurt^eans  touulate  'district,' 
'department^'  'canton,'  or  'prefecture.'  Thus 
the  half-bai1>arian  Kwei-chow  has  but  34  hien, 
with  numerous  districts  in  which  dwell  half- 
eivilized  natives,  while  Pe-cfai-H  has  140  him, 
the  total  including  the  Peking  and  Mongol 
districts.  The  hien  always  consists,  in  pure 
Chinese  tracts,  of  a  walled  ci^  and  an  axea 
of  6W  1000  square  miles  around  the  town. 
The  Men  magistrate  ia  the  heart  and  soul  of 
all  ofBcial  lin.  The  pe(^le  call  him  "father 
and  moUier  officer,"  for  he  is  always  close 
to  the  masses.  Usually  entering  office  with 
literary  or  scholastic  qnalificati<mB  only,  he  is 
assistM  by  a  permanent  staff  of  trained  special- 
ists. He  must  keep  also  from  30  to  300  runners, 
collectors,  lictors,  and  policemen  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

Every  groiQ>  of  two  or  more  hien  is  under  a 
or  city  1^  the  first  class,  and  each  province 
from  6  to  10  fn.  The  ancient  customs  and 
privilq;es  of  each  province,  district,  and  city  are 
still  potent  in  practical  politics  and  make  it 
utterly  in^)ossibIe  to  give  a  uniform  description 
of  the  system  of  administration,  for  in  reality 
tiiis  federation  of  states  and  cities  is  much  on 
the  order  of  mediseval  Qermany.  The  R^ublio 
is  studded  with  villages  and  hamlets,  and,  as  in 
Etm^eui  nomenclative^  many  popular  names  for 
places  are  WOTdsdenotiii^  sh<9,  tenq»le,  nonne^, 
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rapids,  school,  inn.  Hit,  market,  bend,  etc.  The 
various  Chinese  districts  less  than  provinces  may 
be  likened  to  the  capital,  cathedral  town,  state 
capital,  municipality  of  the  first  rank,  municipal- 
ity of  the  second  rank,  abbey  town,  and  bormigh 
of  Europe,  differing  greatlv  in  territory  wd 
pt^ulation,  however,  and  also  in  rdative  his- 
torical or  rommereiiil  importance.  But,  on  the 
whde,  China  is  a  nation  of  Tillages,  three- 
fourths  of  the  pe<^le  dw^ng  in  tlwse.  Bela- 
tively  to  the  whole  population  there  are  fewer- 
large  cities  in  China  than  in  Western  lands. 

At  Peking  there  was  the  Emperor  as  auto- 
crat, assisted  by  two  councils.  These  were  (1) 
the  Grand  Secretariat  and  (2)  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil. Tbe  Grand  Secretariat  was  cmmKMed  of 
4  members,  10  learned  aids  chosen  nom  the 
Hanlin  College,  and  200  secretaries.  This  coun- 
cil deliberate  on  state  affairs  and  assisted  the 
Emperor  in  general.  The  Grand  Council,  or 
Imperial  Privy  Council,  was  composed  of  6  mem- 
bers and  60  secretaries.  This  oae  was  in  recent 
times  the  more  important,  and  consulted  with 
the  Emperor  and  prepared  edicts  for  the  Imperial 
signature. 

Assisting  these  two  councils  were  six  adminis- 
trative boards,  as  follows:  1.  Civil  Board;  had 
jurisdicti<Hi  over  the  mandsjin,  or  official, 
classes,  as  to  appointing  them  and  regulating 
their  pay,  duties,  promotion,  etc.  2.  Board  of 
Revenue;  received  contributions  from  the  prov- 
inces, also  selected  women  for  the  Imperial 
harem.  3.  Board  of  Rites;  provided  for  cere- 
mony and  feast  days,  court  dress,  observances, 
and  etiquette.  Oevemed  strictly  by  the  "Botric 
of  Rites'  (14  vols.).  4.  Board  of  War;  nev«r  of 
much  importance  In  past  Chinese  histoiy,  as 
the  "Book  of  Rites"  carefully  prescribed  the 
discipline  and  conduct  of  the  Imperial  armies. 
6.  Board  of  Punishment ;  like  a  court  of  appeal, 
a  sort  of  supreme  court  for  deciding  capital 
offensee;  also  formed  the  judicial  departatent 
at  Peking.  0.  Board  of  Works;  controlled 
everything  in  the  nature  at  building,  construc- 
tion, sanitation,  repairing  hi^^mys,  etc 

An  additional  department  was  created  in  1861, 
as  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain  and  France.  This  was  the  famous 
Tsung-li  Yemen,  or  Foreign  Office,  and  was 
closely  identified  with  the  Grand  Council.  In 
the  Peace  Protoc<d  of  1901,  concluding  the 
Boxer  Rebellion,  its  name  was  changed  to  the 
Wiu  Wn  Pu,  now  called  Waiehia<^  and  from 
then  <m  it  Urdk  rank  before  the  above  six  boards. 
Before  1000,  so  little  did  the  Chinese  regard 
the  importance  of  fordgn  affairs  that  to  be 
ordered  to  serve  on  this  board  was  looked  npon 
as  a  sort  of  official  censure  or  punishment. 

Thus  tiie  system  of  government  in  old  China 
was  largdy  one  of  checks  and  balances,  where 
all  divisions  were  practically  free  to  manage 
their  own  affairs,  and  yet  where  all  coOperat^ 
one  with  the  other,  when  necessity  so  demanded. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Republic  there 
have  been  ctmsiderable  changes.  It  is  too  early 
to  say  what  the  outcome  will  be,  as  China  is 
in  a  state  of  teansltion,  and  some  time  must 
elapse  before  rectHistraction  assnmes  a  perma- 
nent form. 

The  provisional  constitution,  adf^ted  March 
10,  1012,  by  the  Naticmal  Council  at  Nanking, 
proved  impracticable  and  unworkable.  Its 
greatest  defect  lay  In  t^e  inadequate  powers 
it  gave  to  the  prmdeni,  but  in  other  re4>ect8 
it  laUed  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  govern- 
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ment,  and  it  led  to  the  trouble  which  arose 
immediately  after  the  convocation  of  the  first 
National  Parliament  at  Peking.  President 
Yflan  Shl-k'at  fotuid  himself  seriously  hampered 
by  the  Kuomintang  partisans,  some  of  whom 
were  very  sincere,  though  visionary  reformers, 
and  others  openly  distnistfnl  of  YQan.  This 
party  refused  to  permit  the  President's  message 
to  be  read  at  the  opening  session  and  employed 
obstructive  tactics  to  embarrass  YQan,  such  as 
meaningless  interpellations,  refusal  of  financial 
relief,  and  an  attempt  to  impeach  members  of 
the  cabinei.  Finally  YOan  8hT-k'ai's  patimee 
gave  way,  and  he  issued  three  mandates  dis- 
solving the  Kuomintang  and  unseating  its  par- 
liamentary members.  As  this  threw  out  some 
300  members,  the  Parliament  was  useless  as  a 
representative  body,  and  on  petition  of  the  Vice 
President  (General  Li  Yuan-hung),  many  of 
the  tutue  (military  officera  of  the  provinces), 
and  other  high  officials,  YUan  Shl-k*ai  dissolved 
the  I^liunent.  At  the  same  time  he  created 
an  administrative  council  of  71  members  and 
auBonneed  that  a  new  parliament  really  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  would  be  summoned 
to  meet  as  soon  as  the  necessary  changes  could 
be  effected  in  the  constitution.  In  fulfillment 
of  this  promise,  on  March  18,  1914,  a  call  was 
issued  for  a  constitutional  convention  composed 
of  two  members  from  each  province,  four  from 
Peking,  and  eight  from  the  territories.  This 
eraivention  met  and  drew  up  a  workable  con- 
stitution, with  the  assistance  of  foreign  ad- 
visers, including  Dr.  Frank  J.  Goodnow,  now 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  for- 
merly professor  of  administrative  law  and  mu- 
nicipal science  at  Columbia  Universi^,  and  Dr. 
N.  Ariga,  the  noted  Kuropean  expert  on 
govermnent. 

The  new  provisional  constitution  was  promul- 
gated Mur  1,  1014.  It  contidns  68  articles 
and  is  bdiered  to  meet  and  overcome  all  the 
objections  discovered  in  the  document  hurriedly 
adopted  by  the  earlier  Nanking  Council.  It  is 
entitled  "The  Constitutional  Compact  of  the 
Chung  Hua  Min  Kuo."  The  following  is  an 
epitome  of  its  provisions: 

The  first  part  (Arts.  1-3)  is  introductory 
'  in  character.  Arts.  4-13  relate  to  citisens, 
their  equality  and  rights,  freedom  of  speech, 
assembly,  religion,  and  petition.  Arts.  14-29 
refer  to  tite  President.  He  can  convoke  the 
Legislature,  open,  prorogue,  and  close  its  ses- 
sions. He  may  initiate  legislation  and  may 
issue  special  ordinances  in  time  of  need  which 
will  have  the  force  of  law.  He  is  the  head  of 
the  army  and  navy,  can  declare  war  and  con- 
clude peace,  and  has  extensive  treaty-making 
powers.  Arts.  30-38  relate  to  the  L^slatnre 
and  enumerate  its  duties.  It  is  composed  of 
one  house,  chosen  by  the  people.  It  may  im- 
peach the  President.  Sessions  are  public  and 
are  four  months  in  duration.  Members  enjoy 
inviolability  for  their  official  acts.  Arts.  39-43 
refer  to  administration.  Assisting  the  President 
are  departments  of  Foreign  AfFairg,  Interior, 
Finance,  War,  Navy,  Justice,  Education,  Com- 
merce, and  Conununicationa.  Arts.  44-48  refer 
to  courts  of  law,  composed  of  oflScers  appointed 
by  the  President.  Art.  40  provides  for  the 
Council  of  State.  Arts.  60-58  relate  to  finance. 
The  remaining  articles  are  supplementary  in 
character. 

The  following  plan  was  adopted  (June,  1014) 
with  regard  to  the  provinces:   1.  Abtdition  of 


the  revolutionary  tuWh.  2.  Appointment  of 
govenuHTs-general  for  eadt  provmoe,  the  Oov- 
emor-General  to  be  asristed  1^  two  lower  classes 
of  (Petals,  (a)  the  teo-yi,  or  Prefect,  and  (6) 
the  magistracy. 

The  Governor-General  end  his  subordinates 
have  direct  control  over  internal  provincial 
aifairs,  education,  and  industries.  The  provin- 
cial d^artments  of  finance  are  abolished,  also 
the  provincial  courts  of  justice.  It  is  intmded 
that  all  matters  of  finance  and  justice  be  under 
the  control  of  the  central  government. 

Formerly  the  government  of  China  resembled 
that  of  a  confederation  of  semiautonomous  prov- 
inces rather  than  <«e  with  a  powerful  centrid 
authority.  The  Emperor  interfered  as  little  as 
possible  with  his  viceroys,  the  latter  enjoying 
almost  regal  powers  in  their  respective  Eidmin- 
istrations.  In  the  present  scheme  a  radical  re- 
organization is  effected,  with  the  purpose  of 
mwdng  every  part  of  t^e  country  subordinate 
to  the  central  authorify  at  Peking.  Thus  many 
ofllces  heretofore  associated  with  the  provinces 
have  been  transferred  to  Pdfing,  or  to  officials 
responsible  to  tiie  Peking  government. 

The  Chinese  have  never  yet  had  training  in 
p^ular  government  of  a  parliamentary  kind, 
and  tiie  absence  of  definite,  well-organized 
parties  makes  such  popular  government  diGBcult 
at  this  time.  Furthermore,  the  Chinese  need  to 
be  educated  in  the  principles  of  modem  repub- 
licanism,  and,  to  be  successful  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, tiie  whole  nation  and  not  only  a  snull 
portion  must  take  part  in  the  work  of  rehabili- 
tation. Drawing  heavily  on  what  other  nations 
have  adopted  as  the  best  systems  may  be  the 
only  way  at  present,  but  to  comprehend  the 
value  of  these  systems  is  extremely  difficult  tor 
the  majority  of  the  people.  In  time,  no  doubt, 
China  will  evolve  a  system  of  her  own  based 
largely  on  her  own  peculiar  needs.  In  tiie  mean- 
time tiie  best  the  Chinese  can  do  is  to  follow  the 
advice  of  foreign  experts  in  creating  a  stnmg, 
centralized  government  and  a  powerful  execu- 
tive, and  then  trust  to  the  future  for  the  neces- 
sary additions  to  meet  the  local  situations.  In 
the  great  changes  which  are  needed  for  the  re- 
organization of  Chinese  life,  mufih  time  and 
patience  will  be  required  for  their  fulfillment. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Chinese, 
who  have  for  ages  followed  a  fixed  routine,  will 
not  painlessly  adapt  themselves  even  to  the 
better  things  of  a  civilization  tiiat  has  been 
so  completely  foreign  to  their  nature,  training, 
and  environment.  For  National  Colors,  see  Col- 
ored Plate  of  Flaqs. 

Chinese  Law.  Chinese  law  is  the  growth  of 
many  centuries  and  is  based  on  immemorial 
custom.  Though  vcduminous  and  complex,  it  is 
regulated  by  the  fundamental  principle  of  paren- 
tal authority  which  has  been  the  great  conserv- 
ing force  and  unifying  power  throughout  the 
ages.  The  la^  are  divided  into  lut  and  lai, 
i.e.,  fundamental  and  supplemental — the  former 
permanent,  and  the  latter  liable  to  revi8i<»a 
every  few  years.  They  may  be  classified  as 
general,  civil,  fiscal,  military,  criminal,  and  those 
relating  to  pnUic  works.  The  criminal  code  is 
remaricable  for  the  conciseness  and  simplicity  of 
ita  language,  yet  the  actual  punishment  infiicted 
depends  very  much  on  the  judge.  In  theory  the 
accused  is  already  guilty,  and  a  Chinese  judge, 
like  tiie  French,  acts  as  prosecutor  as  well  as 
arbiter.  In  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  bribery, 
judges  are  apt  to  ^ve  oommon-^ense  declsimSf 
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u  public  opinion  plays  a  greats-  rdle  in  China 
even  than  in  Western  landa,  because  of  the 
idwenoe  ot  a  comprdiensiTe  code  and  statute 
^stem.  Torture  is  still  used  to  extract  testi* 
mony,  and  punishments  inflicted  are  flogging 
with  the  bamboo,  banishment,  and  deara  by 
strangling  or  decapitation.  A  criminal  usually 
receives  &ort  shrift  in  China.  As  far  back  as 
1901  the  process  of  mixing  Chinese  and  Western 
law  was  b^un,  to  supply  what  was  lacking  in 
the  native  l^alation.  Yet  China  to-day  is  far 
bdiind  Japan  and  the  Western  Powers  in  her 
legal  ^yatem.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  have 
ftw^gn  courts  in  China  for  the  protection  of 
foreigners,  and  to  enable  than  to  be  judged  by 
their  own  law.  The  United  States  District 
Court  at  Shanghai  was  established  in  1906. 
This  system  of  foreign  procedure  graftal  upon 
Chinese  life,  and  called  extraterritorialify,  will 
necessarily  continue  until  China  sncceeds,  like 
Japan,  in  bringing  her  law  up  to  date  in 
spirit  and  essence  like  the  law  of  Europe  and 
Amttlea.  When  China  sncceeds  in  doii^;  this, 
and,  with  the  emsent  of  foreign  Powers,  abol- 
ifllies  extraterritoriality,  she  will  be  a  foU- 
fledged  membCT  of  the  fiunily  of  nations,  and 
not  before. 

Army  and  Navy.   Until  1895  China  had  no 
regular  troops  in  the  modern  sense.  Military 
forces  consisted  of  the  eight  Banners  (composed 
of  Mancbua,  Mongols,  and  Chinese,  these  Chinese 
being  the  descendants  of  those  who  aided  the 
Manchns  in  the  oonqoest  of  China)  and  the 
Green  Flag  or  provincial  too(^   In  the  ei^t 
Banners  were  enr<rfled  all  descendants  of  the 
Hanchu  forces  that  had  overthrown  the  Mii^ 
^nasty;  originally  these  were  a  fine  body  of 
medieval  soldiery,  but  they  had  d^enerated 
into  a  worthless  rabble,  living  on  government 
rations.    As  modem  soldiers  they  were  entirdy' 
useless.    They  were  stationed  at  Peking  and 
other  inqtortant  towns  and  were  commanded  by 
Tatar  generals.   The  Orem  Flag  am^  was  cmn- 
posed  ci  the  forces  which  each  province  was 
8iq>posed  to  maintain,  and  these  were  num  like 
garrisons  and  constabulary  than  r^fnlar  troapB. 
The  disastrous  War  of  1894-95  led  to  the  first 
attempt  to  reform  the  army.   Five  ^visi<ms 
were  raised,  but  disbanded  some  years  later, 
except  for  one  division  under  Tdan  8ht-k*ai.  A 
divisitm  was  composed  of  about  12,600  soldiers 
on  a  peace  fooUi^,  and  in  war  numbered  some 
20,000  ofBcers,  men,  and  noncombatants.  In 
1901  a  decree  ordered  the  reorganization  of  the 
military,  but  little  was  done,  except  again  by 
Yflan  Sfal-k'ai,  who  by  1906  raised  six  divisions 
of  troops  on  the  modem  scale.   These  formed  tiie 
basis  for  the  new  Chinese  army.    Then  it  was 
planned  to  form  36  divisions  by  1912.  Eight 
divisions  were  oiganized  by  1907,  and  by  1912 
there  were  12  divisions  and  19  mixed  brigades. 
Service  in  the  army  at  present  is  mainly  volun- 
tary.   An  enlistment  of  three  years  is  required, 
and  thai  three  years  in  the  First  Res^e,  where 
drills  are  held  one  month  in  a  year.  From  there 
they  pass  into  the  Second  Reserve,  where  there 
is  only  one  month's  drilling  in  alternate  years. 
After  that  there  is  no  further  liability  for  mili- 
tary duty.    Careful  regulations  now  govern  en- 
listments, and  opium  smokers  and  other  undesir- 
ables are  not  accepted.   Military  service  is  now 
looked  upon  with  favor  as  an  lumorable  profes* 
sim,  whereas  in  past  years  the  soldier  was 
ranked  among  the  lowest  in  Chinese  life— in 
fact,  was  treated  with  contempt.  The  Revoln< 


tion  and  modem  China  completely  overturned 
that  idea.  A  pension  system  has  been  elabo- 
rated, and  full  military  education  for  c^fioers 
and  men,  which  in  recent  years  has  been  given 
mainly  by  Japanese  and  Qerman  instmeton. 
An  attempt  is  also  being  made  to  put  ttie 
provincial  forces  on  a  strict  militanr  footing. 
The  division  of  Imperial  Ouards,  formedui 
1908,  and  originally  intended  for  the  rc^al 
service,  still  remains  without  change  in  num- 
bers and  pay,  but  is  now  attached  to  and  cim- 
trolled  by  the  Republican  government.  Figures 
showing  the  present  strength  of  the  army  can 
be  approximate  only.  One  estimate  placed 
the  number  of  men  under  arms,  regular  and 
irregular,  at  the  abdication  as  800,000.  The 
estimate  of  the  LuotiMn,  or  national  army,  and 
the  Bam  Fang  Tui,  provincial  forces,  in 
1911,  was  given  as  617,796,  and  in  1912  the 
Chinese  army,  including  all  forces,  was  placed 
at  428,485. 

Under  the  Manchue  each  province  ccntrolled 
its  navy  independently  of  the  Peking  govern- 
ment, but  now  all  will  be  controlled  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  Navy.  The  budget  for  1012 
estimated  naval  expenditure  at  <17,&00,000,  in- 
cluding pay,  manceuvres,  balance  still  owing  for 
shipbuilding  abroad  ($10,000,000) ,  construc- 
tion, and  arsenals.  In  1912  the  penonnel  of 
the  navy  was  about  1000  ofitcers  and  48S0 
men. 

The  navy  is  deficient,  with  no  dreadnoughts 
or  first-class  battleships.  In  1912  the  enroll- 
ment inolnded  1  second-eUss  cruiser,  3  third- 
class  cruisers,  I  training  cruiser,  8  torpedo 
boats,  16  gunboats,  3  transports,  and  2  training 
ships.  Of  ships  being  built  there  were,  in  1912, 
5  destroyers,  2  gunboats,  7  river  gunboats,  1 
training  cruiser,  and  1  cruiser.  Ships  not  or- 
ganised, belonging  to  the  various  prorinoes, 
totaled  19  grmboats,  11  torpedo  boats,  and  2 
transports. 

P<^nlatton.  The  pc^rahUifm  oS  China  has 
never  been  definitely  determined,  as  no  census  <m 
the  Western  plan  has  ever  been  taken.  In  1912 
the  customs'  estimate,  including  Manchuria 
(19,290,000),  was  placed  at  441,983,000.  The 
Mincheng-pu,  Chinese  census,  returns  the  num- 
ber in  the  same  year  as  331,188,000,  to  which 
must  be  added  Chinese  Turkestan,  2,491,000; 
the  Manchu  military  organization,  1,700,000; 
Tibet,  6,500,000  (some  say  only  1,600,000) ;  and 
other  dq>endencies,  760,000;  making  a  grand 
total  of  342,639,000.  W.  W.  Rockhill  gave  the 
number  in  1904  as  270,000,000;  while  H.  B. 
Morse  believes  386,000,000  the  safest  estimate 
for  China  proper,  16,000,000  for  Manchuria, 
and  10,000,000  for  Mongolia,  Tibet,  etc.,  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  of  411,000,000.  The  esti- 
mates of  the  population  of  Peking  vary  be- 
tween 600,000  and  1,650,000.  Other  large 
cities  are:  Siang-Tau  1,000,000,  Si-gnan  1,000,- 
000,  Tientdn  80,000,  Chnn^^cing  614,000.  Shang- 
hai  651,000,  Canton  900,000,  Suchow  600,000, 
Hangchow  504,000,  Cbaag-sha  250,000,  Hankow 
870,000,  Fuchow  624,000,  Amoy  114,000,  Chin- 
kiang  184,000,  Nanking  270,000,  Sbasi  95,000, 
Ichang  65,000,  Wubu  98,000,  Wen-chow  100,- 
000.  If  the  Chinese  should  develop  their  ener- 
gies by  the  introduction  of  scientific  farming, 
mining,  engineering,  and  railways,  China  proper 
could  easily  doubu  its  population  without  en- 
dangering its  food  supply.  The  f<dlowinK  is 
a  list  of  provinoes,  with  the  meanings  of  uieir 
appellations: 
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BbMO^aam  

BhMb^TlT  

Ho-nin  

JDaats^  

AB-hw«i  

KiMW-il  

Che-fciaDC  

FteJdn  

Hn-peh  

Hu-iuut  

8haB-ai  

KuMU  

Bae-ohuKQ  , 

Kiung-tnag . . . , 
KuftDc^ ......  I 

KwM-ohow  

Y4d*zlui  


Mmudc  of  ttum 


Dinot  Rul« 
MousUin  BaM 
HouQtunWMt 
River  South 

iUver  6u 
PMoeOk>nr 
River  Wert 
Che  River 
HkppinMB  Eatobluhed 
Lske  North 
Lake  South 
Shen  Wert 
Sweet— BetUt* 
Four  Btreame 
Broed  Eert 
Broad  Wert 
NoUeTiMt 
Cloudy  South 


The  Chihese  abroad  are  found  in  every  civi- 
lized and  uncivilized  county — there  b«aiig  in  the 
United  States,  including  Hawaii,  about  96,000; 
in  the  Dutch,  British,  and  American  East  Indies 
and  French  Indo-China,  between  6,000,000  and 
7,000,000,  with  many  also  in  Australia,  Japan, 
and  Korea;  13,000,000  Chinese  are  estimated  to 
be  in  Manchuria  and  2,260,000  in  Formosa.  In 
1912  there  were  in  China  2328  commercial 
houses  and  144,754  foreigners. 

The  following  table  contains  the  areas  and 
populatdons  (^uie  provinces,  as  estimated  the 
Chinese  government  in  1911. 


Pionitoea 


^**-chi-e  .. 
r*Bhsii4ani 
\8ha»^  .. 
VRo-oMi . . . 

ffitu>(-eu  . 

An-hmi. . 

Kiuut-oi  . 

Che-banc 

Fu-kifto  . 

HiMMh... 

HiHiBa. .. 


Kui-eu  

flm  iiliimi  . . 
KusiiB-tanc 
KuancHi  ... 

TtliMtaB . . . . 


TotAl 


Areaaia 
square  milea 


11«.800 
55,970 
81,830 
67,040 
S8,600 
M.810 
e«,480 
3«.fl70 
40,820 
71,410 
83.380 
75,270 

126.4A0 

218.480 
09.070 
77,200 
87.100 

140,080 


Populatioa 
(ert.)lSll 


20.937.000 
38,247.900 
12.200.458 
35,316,800 
13.980.235 
23,670,314 
26.532,125 
11.580.692 
22.876.540 
3S.28a6S5 
22.169.673 
6.450.182 
10.385.376 
68.724.890 
31,866.251 

12'834!87« 


1,632,420  407.253,029 


Ethnology.  In  common  parlance  the  term 
"Chinese"  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  the 
general  population  of  Chinese  territory.  The 
Chinese  pn^er  are  the  result  of  a  fusion  of 
pec^lee,  feir  of  whom  were  far  removed  from 
one  another  in  speech  or  in  blood,  though  in 
the  proeeas  of  conqnerins  the  vast  toritny 
which  Hhey  now  conwol,  they  have  received  the 
blood  of  a  number  of  more  primitive  races,  not 
all  of  whom  are  with  certain^  to  be  credited 
to  the  Mongolian  stock.  Chinese  literature 
throws  no  light  on  any  of  the  allied  wander- 
ings which  some  Western  scholars  have  credited 
the  nation  to  lutve  performed  before  they  settled 
down  in  and  near  tiie  v&Hc7>  ot  the  Wei-ho  and 
the  Tdlov  RivCT  in  its  lower  course.  Babylonia, 
India,  Khotan,  Siberia,  and  other  parts  of  Asia 
have  been  designated  as  the  original  homes  of 
the  Chinese,  but  the  several  boMce  and  papers 
published  on  the  subject  furnish  no  tenable 
proofs  of  any  prehistoric  wanderings.  We  have 
to  content  ourselves,  for  the  presoi^  with  know- 
ing that,  accOTding  to  Chinese  tnditifm,  the 


natiMt  occupied  a  comparatively  small  territory 
about  the  present  city  of  Si-an-fo.  By  conquest 
and  amalgamati(Hi  with  the  neighboring  non- 
Chinese  tribes  it  extended  its  territory,  chiefly 
to  the  east  and  south.  While  this  expansion 
was  going  on,  the  northwest  and  north  of  the 
country  were  invaded  by  a  succession  of  barbaric 
Sibiric  tribes,  from  which  quarter  came  also 
the  Mongt^  ctmquerors  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
thirteenth  eentn^  of  our  wa,  and  tiie  Mandtu 
dynasty  that  dnee  1644  has  rrigned  over  the 
ps<^le. 

In  general  the  Chinese  present  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  Mongtdian  race.  The 
features  are  square,  angular,  and  flattened,  the 
cheek  bones  high,  the  ears  usually  Urge  and 
standing  out  from  the  head,  the  chin  usually 
small;  the  neck  short  and  thickset,  and  the 
expression  of  the  face  monotmonsly  unUorm. 
The  average  height  is  5  feet  4  inches.  The 
cranial  capaei^  is  from  1800  to  1300  cuhie 
centimeters,  or  about  100  cubic  centimeters  be- 
low  the  Caucasian  aver^.  (For  illustration, 
see  Colored  Plate  accompanying  article  Asia.) 
Among  the  Chinese  proper  three  physical  types 
may  perhaps  be  distinguished:  1.  A  northern, 
taller,  lighter-skinned,  leas  brachycephalic  group. 
Baelz  ( 1901 )  considers  this  type  to  be  "Manchu- 
Korean"  in  origin,  in  part  at  least,  with  perhaps 
proto-Aryan  admixture.  2.  A  eattral  group,  which 
Dcmiker  (1900)  thinks  has  preserved  best  the 
original  Chinees  fme.  3.  A  soathem,  shorter, 
darker-ekinned«  partly  brachyc^halle  and  partly 
mesoc^halic  presenting  goierally  an  ap- 

proximation to  the  physical  type  of  southern 
Mongolia,  with  many  suggestions  of  Malayan 
admuture.  In  the  <^inion  of  Baelz,  the  M<hi- 
gol  type  prevails  in  central  and  southern  China, 
while  in  the  extreme  soutii  Malayan  influoicea 
are  very  pereeptible.  Underlying  all  the  noi- 
Chineee  admixtures  Badz  brieves  there  is  an 
element  derived  from  a  quasi-Gaueasian  race 
(the  Aino  of  Japan,  etc.,  are  perhaps  a  distant 
offshoot),  once  widespread  over  northeastern 
Asia,  and  split  in  two  by  the  advancing  Mongol- 
Tatar  tribes.  Zaborowski  (1900)  h<dds  that  the 
Halckas  (inunigrante  frcHU  northern  China  into 
the  extreme  south),  a  doliehooqihalie  Mongolian 
^pe,  which  he  craisiders  rdated  to  the  long- 
headed element  found  among  the  Tungnsea  and 
in  the  tumuli  of  the  Trans-Baikal  country,  are 
the  real  representatives  of  the  ancient  Chinese 
proper.  Of  the  more  or  less  "aboriginal"  and 
non-Chinese  people  of  China  the  following  may 
be  mentioned:  the  Miao-tzt  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Kui-chou,  the  south  of  Hu-nan,  northern 
Kuang-d,  and  northwestern  Kuang-tung;  the 
hoitm  (or  Nteus)  of  western  Sze-chuan  and 
northeastwn  Tlln-nan;  the  Tu-jen,  Meo,  Yao, 
ete^  of  Kuang-si;  the  Shans  and  other  Thai 
tribes  of  the  Burmese-Chinese  frontier,  who  be- 
long more  or  less  remotely  to  the  same  stock  as 
the  Burmese,  Siamese,  etc.  Of  these  ab<»iginal 
peoples  the  most  important  are  the  Hiao-ttf, 
looked  upon  by  many  authorities  as  representing 
the  earlier  population  of  a  great  part  of  China 
and  as  having  a  "sub-Caucasian"  strain  of 
blood,  but  conudered  by  others  as  allied  to  the 
Tibetan  type.  The  Ldos  appear,  by  speech  at 
least,  to  be  closer  to  the  Thai  peoples  of  Farther 
India,  All  through  the  south  and  west  of  China 
the  intermingling  of  peoples  has  taken  place, 
sometimes  on  a  large  scale.  The  "savages"  have 
not  been  so  nearly  exterminated  or  driven  out 
aa  •<mie  beUeva. 
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The  mofit  maxked  menial  peculiarity  in  the 
Ghiiianuui  is  the  wonderful  dWel<^mait  of  the 
faenl^  of  monory,  without  a  corresponding  ez- 
erdae  of  the  faculty  of  judgment.  Books  are 
fre^juently  lewrned  by  heart  and  repeated  from 
beginning  to  end  without  mistake.  The  Chinese 
are  persevoring  and  industrious,  patient,  peace- 
able, and  polite.  Their  dread  of  giving  offense 
makes  them  seem  to  the  foreigner  deceitful, 
often  when  they  are  least  so.  Credulity  and 
sympathy  are  marked  characteristics.  As  to 
tiieir  mtMrals  and  rdigini,  the  judgments  of  for- 
signers  are  worth  very  litfle,  for  these  differ 
greatly  and  are  so  tin|^  with  the  personality 
of  the  observer  that  fair  conclusims  are  impos- 
sible. With  little  fear  of  death,  though  tney 
politely  avoid  the  subject  in  conversation  or 
make  use  of  euphemisms,  the  Chinese  resort 
readily  to  suicide  when  in  difficulties.  In  the 
stolidity  with  which  they  undeivo  torture  th^ 
resemble  the  North  American  Indiana.  As  a 
rule,  they  1oc4e  with  contempt  upon  arms  and 
war,  and  have  always  cultivated  the  arts  which 
maintain  peace  and  harmonious  human  inter- 
course, so  that  for  ages  China  has  been  prac- 
tically without  an  army  and  without  a  police 
force.  In  one  respect  China  is  the  freest  country 
in  Asia;  local  self-government  has  been  carried 
to  a  very  high  dMrree,  insuring  both  personal 
freedom  and  excellence  in  civil  organization. 
The  Chinese  are  lacking^  however,  in  military  or 
naval  discipline,  and  are  apt  to  lose  self-ctmtrol 
and  yield  to  panic  in  timss  of  sudden  danger. 
In  the  main  tney  are  temperate,  practical  to  the 
last  dsgree,  unimaginative,  imbued  with  a  mer- 
cantile spirit,  yet  literary.  Though  there  are 
manifold  varieties  of  character  and  disposition, 
the  inhabitants  of  China  proper  are  practically 
one  people,  notwithstanding  that  differences  in 
dialect  are  so  great  as  to  make  it  nearly  impos- 
sible (or  the  onedneated  of  distant  provinces  to 
nnderstand  one  another. 

The  essence  of  the  Chinese  social  system,  which 
has  survived  all  political  changes,  assimilating 
all  new  elements,  and  absorbing  China's  con- 
querors, is  the  worship  of  ancestors,  the  word 
Worship"  being  taken  in  the  old  English  sense 
of  honor.  Filial  piety  is  the  first  of  all  virtues. 
All  Chinese  warship  at  the  tombs  of  their  par- 
ents. In  the  hooses  of  the  wdt-to-do  one  room, 
the  domestic  sanctuary,  is  set  apart  for  the 
tablets  inscribed  with  the  names  of  deceased 
relatives  and  ancestors,  before  which  ceremonies, 
r^^ated  by  the  classic  'Book  of  Kites,'  are  per- 
formed. Indeed,  China  is  ruled  more  from  the 
cemetery  than  from  the  Emperor's  palace,  the 
care  of  the  dead  being  often  apparently  a  more 
important  Aaty  than  the  sustenance  of  the  liv- 
ing. It  is  always  the  past  tiiat  is  the  CMden 
age,  and  reverence  for  a  man  or  thin^  is  in 
proportion  to  age.  Much  thought  is  given  to 
the  location  of  graves  and  cemeteries,  this  mat- 
ter, like  a  myriad  of  others,  being  r^ulated  by 
the  fang-$hui  ( literally,  wind  and  water ) ,  a 
most  elaborate  system  of  superstition,  which 
contains  the  germs  of  a  rude  natural  science. 
To  be  buried  properly  is  the  ambition  of  every 
Chinaman;  the  possession  of  a  handsome  coffin 
is  often  the  most  desirable  of  assets,  and  fre- 
quently  this  article  is  a  most  acceptable  present 
to  elders  or  relatives.  The  dead  are  honored  by 
banquets,  and  in  the  crises  of  life  ancestors  are 
appealed  to  for  hdp  and  direction.  In  ancient 
mtm  human  sacrifices  were  made  at  ike  graves 
of  the  dead.  The  flrecradcers,  wUeh  an  set 
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off  in  such  great  numbers  at  the  burial  of  the 
dead  or  in  visits  to  cemeteries,  are  but  substi- 
tutes tot  the  figures  of  men;  in  the  course  oi 
time  tiie  powder-charged  paper  has  taken  the 
place  of  tne  human  sacrifice.  At  the  presmt 
time  these  pyrotechnics  are  supposed  to  drive 
away  the  foiil  spirits  which  love  to  lurk  about 
the  haunts  of  men,  and  with  which  the  Chinese 
imagination  overpopulates  heaven,  earth,  and 
air. 

Next  to  death,  marriage  is  the  most  important 
event,  and  is  universal,  bacheloTS  and  €Aa.  maids 
in  hwlth  and  mature  life  being  quite  unknown. 
Yet  in  social  life  there  is  a  stnct  separation  of 
the  sexes,  and  the  preliminaries  of  marriage 
are  taken  in  charge  by  parents  or  professional 
matchmakers  called  the  go-betweens.  Often  the 
future  bride  and  groom  do  not  see  each  other 
until  the  woman  raises  her  cap  from  her  covered 
eyes  on  the  wedding  day.  Minute  regulations 
direct  every  step  in  tiiis  and  in  all  otMr  aoeia] 
eeremonies,  so  tiiat  at  all  times  and  dream* 
stances  the  Chinese  know  just  what  to  do, 
and  even  in  a  house  know  just  where  and  when 
to  sit  down  or  to  stand  up.  Polygamy  is  not 
1^1  or  general,  but  if  the  wife  proves  barren 
the  husband  is  very  apt  to  take  a  concubine, 
for  the  order  of  Chinese  society  requires  heirs,  ^' 
and  especially  sons,  to  keep  m  the  ancestral 
sacrifices.  The  parents  have  full  power  over 
their  children,  but  the  duty  of  administering 
chastisement  is  usually  left  to  the  wife.  Though 
in  times  of  generous  food  supply  child  munur 
is  but  littie  practiced,  yet  millions  of  young 
children  die  every  year;  for  a  side  child  wlien 
unresponsive  to  remedies  is  suspected  to  be  non- 
human  and  must  pass  through  an  ordeal  of  ^ 
neglect,  cold,  or  starvation.  If  it  dies,  the  in- 
ference is  that  it  was  not  human,  but  either  of 
demoniac  origin  or  else  possessed.  If  it  lives, 
it  is  human.  The  Chinese  are  thus  emtinually 
under  tiie  influence  of  superstition,  which  not  in- 
frequent^  bursts  out  into  great  disorders,  as  in 
the  BoEer  uprising.  In  all  their  intercourse,  es- 
pecially among  the  higher  classes,  a  tedious  and 
laborious  etiquette  rules  all  actions,  the  Chinese 
being  the  slaves  of  precedent,  a  circumstance  > 
which  accounts  in  part  for  that  lack  of  mental 
initiative  which  is  the  curse  of  the  nation. 
Chinese  manners  were  regulated  by  the  code  in 
the  U-ki,  or  'Book  of  Bites.'  3000  years  ago,  1/ 
and  anything  that  saTors  of  innovation  is  hooted 
down  as  impiety,  if  not  treason.  At  Peking  a 
department  of  the  government,  the  Board  of 
Rites,  has  charge  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Li-ki  and  the  direction  of  ceremonies.  The 
Chinese  are  therefore  prone  to  think  that  most 
Occidentals,  though  go«>d  mechanics,  perhaps,  are 
destitute  of  politeness  and  morals. 

The  daily  food  of  the  Chinese  is  for  the  most 
part  rice  with  a  morsel  of  fish,  pork,  or  poultry, 
though  millet  is  much  used  by  the  poor  in  the 
north.  In  their  cookery,  which  in  the  main  is 
wholesome,  are  some  peculiar  delicacies,  such  as 
soup  made  from  a  glutinous  substance  that  is 
found  in  birds'  nests,  sharks'  fins,  deer  sinews, 
and  ducks'  tongues.  Their  drink  i^  brewed  from 
rice  and  is  a  mild  beer,  though  distilled  liquOTS 
from  ttie  same  grain  are  very  strong.  The  sam- 
shu  of  southern  China  and  the  whisky  of  Man- 
churia, with  the  unextracted  fusel  oil,  make  mis- 
chievous drunkards.  Usually,  however,  liquor 
is  drunk  hot  out  of  tiny  cups  at  mealtime,  and 
tea  before  or  after  meals  cmly,  in  cups  that 
luve  no  saneer  or  handle  but  a  cover  which 
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holds  the  "draw."  Out  of  this  cover  the  Euro- 
peans, on  introducing  tea,  made  a  saucer,  adding 
a  handle  to  the  cap.  idanj  feativi^  ajid  hioSy 
days,  local,  religions,  and  national,  are  cele- 
brated, but  the  greatest  of  all  is  New  Tear's 
E^y,  before  which  debts  are  paid  and  new  cloth- 
ing is  bought.    Congratulations  and  festivities 

Srevail,  for  this  is  every  one's  birthday,  all 
ating  their  ages  from  this  day.  Though  a  child 
be  born  24  hours  before  New  Year's  Day,  it  is 
considered  to  be  in  its  second  year.  The  Festi- 
val of  the  First  Full  Moon,  tiie  Feast  of  I<aji- 
tems,  and  the  Festiml  of  the  Dragon  Boat,  are 
the  other  famous  holidays.  The  streets  on  such 
occasions  are  full  of  music  and  gayety,  and 
night  is  turned  into  day  by  myria(i  of  lan- 
terns made  of  paper  and  gorgeous  with  painted 
scenes  in  many  hues.  The  Chinese  are  usually 
afraid  of  losing  their  dignity  by  active  effort,  and 
outdoor  sports  are  not  as  yet  in  vogue,  unless 
some  utilitarian  object  is  in  Tiew,  kiteflying  Mid 
shuttlecock  being  the  most  violent  in  vibieh 
adults  engage;  but  cards  and  dominoes,  tho 
theatre  gosMping  and  visiting,  story-tdllng, 
peep  shows  and  entertainments  given  by  itin- 
erant showmen  are  very  common  and  much 
enjoyed.  There  are  hundreds  of  children's 
games  and  sports.  Thousands  of  traveling  per- 
formers, acrobats,  wonder-workers,  marionette 
players,  and  purveyors  of  amusements  of  every 
sort,  including  movable  refreshment  stands  Mid 
bakeehcHis,  gain  a  living  by  amusing  the  little 
folks,  ifonsense  rhymes  and  comic  doggerel  for 
children  are  chanted  by  nurses  and  parents, 
tiiough  for  the  most  part  these  are  as  unknown 
to  foreigners  as  of  old  the  Arabian  Nights'  En- 
tertainments were  to  the  closest  students  of 
Arabic.  The  Chinese  do  not  shake  hands  with 
friends,  but  join  their  own  hands  by  way  of 
salutation,  and  kissing  is  unknown  among  titem, 
but  prostrations  and  congratulations  an  very 
frequent. 

From  the  standpoint  of  common  sense  the 
Chinese  dress  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world, 
varying  in  material  and  thiclcness  according  to 
the  season;  the  state  of  temperature  usually 
takes  its  name  and  quality  from  the  number  of 
garments  put  on.  Ooe  prominent  idea  in  the 
theory  of  Chinese  dress  is  to  conceal  or  mini- 
miae  the  visible  distinctions  of  sex,  and  only 
in  their  headdress  and  footgear  are  the  women 
noticeably  different  in  appearance  from  the  men. 
A  loose  jacket  fitting  dosely  around  the  neck, 
and  short  wide  trousers,  are  the  principal  gar- 
ments. Shoes  are  made  of  silk  or  cotton,  with 
thick  felt  soles,  but  the  upper  classes  wear  boots 
of  satin,  into  which  they  thrust  their  fans  or 
pipes.  The  mourning  color  is  white.  Until 
their  conquest  1^  tiie  Manchus,  the  Chinese  wore 
their  hair  lUce  the  Koreans,  gathered  in  a  knot 
at  the  top,  and  only  after  much  bloodshed  were 
the  conquerors  able  to  compel  the  Chinese  to 
adopt  the  symbol  of  subordination  and  loyalty. 
Not  so  very  long  ago  all  males  without  exception 
shaved  the  front  part  of  their  heads  and  braided 
their  hair  in  a  long  queue.  This  faahion  gave 
employment  to  multitudes  of  barbers,  for  it  is 
rarely  that  even  a  poor  man  attends  to  bia  own 
hairw^asing.  For  months  after  the  death  of 
an  emperor,  an  event  which  allowed  no  one  to 
shave  for  100  days,  the  barbers  had  difficult  in 
earning  a  living.  Hot  water  is  preferred  both 
for  drinking  and  washing.  After  meals  the  face 
is  wiped  with  a  damp  hot  doth.  It  is  thought 
dangerous  in  itself  to  put  cold  water  in  the 


stomach,  as  it  certainly  is  where  drainage  is  so 
Httie  attended  to.  Water  to  be  drunk  is  first 
boiled.  Unlike  the  Manchu  womeiij  Chinese 
girk,  especially  among  the  upper  dasses,  had 
their  feet  bound  in  early  childhood.  After  the 
torture  of  years  is  over,  the  lady  with  "lilies'* 
totters  about  as  best  she  can,  rarely  going  out 
of  the  house,  and  hearing  of  the  outside  world 
through  servants  and  visitors,  her  circle  of 
friends  contracting  rather  than  enlar^^ng  as  life 
goes  on. 

Many  of  these  haUts  of  life  are  nndeigi^ng  s 
change  at  present  which  may  do  away  with  a 
great  many  time-honored  customs.  As  in  Japan, 
the  old  Chinese  calendar  has  been  exchanged 
for  the  Western  one.  The  better-clara  natives 
are  more  and  more  taking  to  European  styles, 
queues  are  no  longer  worn  by  officials,  including 
the  President  of  the  Bepid>lic,  and  by  soldiers; 
tailors  and  shoemakers  are  prepared  to  work  in 
Western  patterns,  and  that  crud  habit  of  bind- 
ing the  feet  of  female  chilib«n  is  but  sddom 
resorted  to,  thanks  to  the  a^tation  of  a  society 
initiated  by  foreign  ladies  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  j>erBUadiiig  Chinese  families  to  give  up 
that  objectionable  custom.  Foot  binding  was 
not  a  custom  of  Manchu  families,  though,  and 
the  late  Empress  Dowager  was  one  of  tiie  flrat 
to  patronise  the  anti-foot-binding  society.  The 
enormous  change  now  taking  place  in  tiw  social 
habits  of  the  people  is,  of  course  fdlowed  a 
great  demand  for  foreign  piece  goods,  hats, 
shoes,  etc.,  and  will  cause  floctuatitMis  in  many 
branches  of  the  import  trade. 

For  art  in  China,  see  Ceikbsb  Abt. 

Beligion.  There  are  five  religions  in  China 
that  are  well  established.  These  are  the  Con- 
fucian, Buddhist,  Taoist,  Mohsjnmedan,  and 
Christian;  each  of  them  a  "book"  religion,  and,  ex- 
cepting Taoism,  each  with  an  histoiical  founder. 
The  rdigion  of  tiie  ancimt  Chinese  oondsted  of 
the  double  worship  of  God  and  of  ancestors. 
Confucius  gathered  up  and  gave  literary  fwm  to 
the  national  traditions.  In  doing  this  he  so 
edited  the  ancient  documents  as  to  throw  into 
shadow  the  spiritiial  and  to  lay  emphasis  iqion 
,  the  material  side  of  life.  By  forbidding  ambi- 
j  tion  he  cut  the  taproot  of  progress  and  produced 
kja  stagnant  civilization.  His  system  is  still  the 
basis  of  Chinese  society  and  has  a  strong  in- 
fluence on  the  government.  It  is  less  a  re^gion 
than  a  philosophy  and  practical  code,  haviitt 
reference  simply  to  this  life,  and  making  good 
citizens  and  neighbors  rather  than  developing 
tlic  possibilities  of  mankind.  On  its  philosophi- 
cal side  Confucianism  has  gone  through  many 
changes,  until  it  has  become  the  creed  and  the 
substitute  for  religion  with  the  lettered  classes. 
(See  Chu  Hl)  Oniough  his  tablet  is  saluted, 
and  sacrifices  of  oxen  and  sheep  are  made  befwe 
it  at  the  equinoxes,  it  is  hardly  accurate  to  say 
that  Confucius  is  worshiped. 

Lau-tzl  (q.v.) — or,  to  Latinize  it,  Laocius — 
a  contemporary  of  Confucius,  though  older  than 
he,  was  more  of  a  true  philosopher  or  inquirer 
into  the  causes  of  things.  He  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  Tao.  His  remarkable  treatise,  the  Too 
Teh  King  {too  means  'reason'),  contains  neither 
superstition  nor  rdinon,  but  a  wyataa  of  ra- 
tionalism. A  vast,  mtangihle,  impersrauU  first 
principle  is  regarded  there  as  the  parent  of  all 
things,  and  man  must  try  to  realize  this 

Principle  by  escaping  from  all  distraction.  Lao 
'ses  specojationB  paved  the  way  for  introduo- 
tioi  of  Buddbism.    In  its  anbiequent  devdop- 
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ment,  or  d^adation,  it  baa  become  little  more 
thao  a  fantastic  system  of  spirit  worship,  of 
which  alchoi^,  Incantation,  and  intercouree  with 
the  dead  are  the  chief  characteristics.  Aa  a  relig* 
ton  it  is  not  so  ancient  as  Buddhism,  and  there 
is  little  or  no  connection  between  Lau-tzFs  teach- 
ings and  the  Taoism  of  to-day. 

Buddhism  entered  China  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  its  develop- 
ment has  taken  the  Northern,  or  expanded  form, 
with  its  paradise,  goddess  of  mercy,  scriptures, 
Tolmninoos  and  imposing  ritual,  passionate 
rhetoric,  and  a  thousand  stimulating  influencea 
which  satisfied  a  moital  craving  not  provided 
for  in  the  simple  materialism  of  Confucius.  Be* 
sides  monasteries  and  images,  the  Buddhist  tem- 
ples are  foimd  all  over  China,  but  in  decay.  The 
priests  are  illiterate,  and  despised  by  the  edu- 
cated. The  monks  and  nuns  are  usually  b^- 
gars,  tiie  former  recognizable  by  their  yellow 
robe.  Only  in  a  few  places  can  Buddhism  be 
said  to  be  vigorous.  The  language  of  the  sacred 
canon  is  Sanskrit, 'now  known  to  few  in  China. 

Mohammedanism  was  introduced  directly  from 
Arabia,  and,  as  is  believed,  by  the  maternal 
uncle  of  Mohammed.  Arriving  in  caravans  from 
Central  Asia,  or  in  ships  by  sea,  the  missionaries 
preached  the  faith  industriously,  and  there  are 
now  from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  Moslems  in 
the  Kepublic.  They  have  obtained  state  recog- 
nition, but  their  religion  marks  them  as  separate 
firom  the  rest  of  the  Chinese.  Yet  many  of  them 
have  attained  high  positions  in  the  service  of 
the  government.  Three  provinces — YUn-nan, 
Kan-su,  and  Shen-si — contain  nine-tenths  of 
these  believers  in  one  God,  there  being  10,000,000 
north  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and  200,000  in 
Peking.  Mosques  are  numerous,  each  contain- 
ing a  tablet  in  gold  letters  and  reading  "May  the 
Emperor  live  10,000  years."  There  is  a  large 
native  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  faith  ot 
Islam  in  China. 

The  progress  of  Christianity  has  been  slow. 
A  tablet  found  In  1626,  at  Changan,  Shen-si,  in- 
dicates that  the  Nestorians  introduced  Christi- 
anity into  China  early  in  the  sixth  century.  The 
Jesuits  Ruggiaro  and  Ricci  went  to  China  in 
1579  and  1581.  Protestant  missions  were  led  by 
Robert  Morrison  in  1807.  The  latest  estimate 
attribute  to  the  Roman  Catholics  1,363,697  con- 
verts, 49  bishops,  1426  foreign  and  701  native 
priests,  and  to  the  Protestants  about  325,000. 
Many  of  ttie  men  in  the  Reform  party  have  been 
pupils  of  the  missionaries. 

Confucianism  has  enjoyed  state  patronage 
and  protection  for  about  2100  years.  There 
have  been  severe  struggles  among  the  various 
adherents  of  "the  three  religions"  for  suprem- 
acy; but  the  Chinese  mind,  indifferent  to  things 
abstract,  is  in  its  way  tolerant,  and  there  is 
outward  peace.  Millions  of  natives,  scarcely 
knowing  "tiie  tiiree  religions"  as  s^arate,  ac- 
cept them  in  a  mechanical  unity,  each  meeting 
a  different  wuit  in  human  nature.  Confucian- 
ism supplies  the  need  of  a  moral  code,  Taoism 
ministers  to  the  superstitious  mind,  and  Bud- 
dhism, with  its  metaphysics  and  vague  aspira- 
ti<ms,  appeals  to  the  mystic  element  in  man. 
There  is  also  a  state  ritual,  with  the  Temple 
of  Heaven  in  Peking,  at  which  sacrifices  of 
the  first  class,  to  heaven  and  earth,  are  made. 
This  leading  offering  was  or^nal^  made  by 
the  Emperor  for  his  people.  Witii  the  abdica- 
tion it  was  discontinued  for  a  time,  but  re- 
cently yoan  Sfal-k'ai  i^in  performed  the  eere* 


mony,  to  hold  the  people  true  to  the  old  stand- 
ards of  moralify  which  had  grown  s<»newhat 
lax  during  the  Revolution.  The  second  elaas 
of  oOetinm  is  to  the  sun,  moon,  gods  of  the 
land,  spirits,  and  sages,  and  the  third  class  to 
deceased  statesmen  and  scholars.  On  a  smaller 
scale  these  ritual  ceremonies  are  observed  by 
the  magistrates;  for,  above  all,  the  Chinese  in 
every  rank  are  pantheists.  Practically  the 
Chinese  are  religiously  inclined,  having  deep 
veneration  for  the  idea  of  a  soul  and  of  immor- 
tality. Hence  their  great  respect  for  the  dead, 
love  of  funeral  ceremonies,  readiness  to  spend 
money  over  graves,  desire  to  propitiate  the 
ghosts  of  ancestors,  yearning  jkx^sons,  the 
strong  family  sentiment^f  unity,  and  the  strict 
subordination  of  the  younger  to  the  elder.  They 
are  tolerant  and  nonmilitant.  Except  that  there 
is  no  day  of  rest,  and  that  the  idea  of  "pruse^' 
never  enters  the  Chinese  mind,  a  good  man  in 
China  is,  in  natural  religion,  very  much  what 
a  good  man  is  in  Christendom.  In  faith,  doc- 
trine and  dogma  it  is  very  different,  for  the 
average  Chinese  is  uninterested  in  metaphysics. 
In  the  propagation  of  reli^on  by  foreigners  true 
and  simple  Christianity  exercises  a  lasting 
effect  for  good  on  China.  Most  of  the  so-called 
"religious"  troubles  come  from  the  clashing  of 
militant  alien  doctrine  with  the  village  customs 
and  social  habits  so  dear  to  the  rustic  mind. 
Towards  tiie  questions  of  liquor,  slavery,  and 
concubinage  <uid  in  social  customs  geaenSlyi 
the  entire  mental  attitudes  of  Europeans  and 
natives  still  differ  to  a  great  extent. 

Education.  Enormous  numbers  of  the  adult 
population  are  unable  to  read  or  write.  The 
reform  of  education  is  one  of  the  greatest  sub- 
jects now  before  the  Chinese.  The  government 
in  1903  appointed  a  commission  of  three  high 
officials  to  study  the  whole  question.  The  re- 
sult of  its  report  is  that  a  board  of  education 
was  estaUished  in  Peking  to  decide  upon  meth- 
ods of  introducing  Western  education  and  a 
school  system  of  different  grades.  For  arns 
there  has  been  a  special  literary  dass  who 
alone  knew  the  literature  of  their  country. 
Examinations,  confined  chiefly  to  moral  phi- 
losophy and  literature,  have  been  held  at  fre- 
quent intervals  in  the  chief  dties  of  each  prov- 
ince for  the  purpose  of  awarding  the  degrees 
that  were  the  necessary  passport  to  positions 
in  the  public  service.  Iliis  entire  nrstera  of 
literary  escaminations  was  atxdished  by  an 
Imperial  decree  of  Sott.  S,  lOOS,  which  intro- 
duced a  new  system  by  which  scholars  in  the 
modem  scientific  schools  tiiat  are  to  be  intro- 
duced will  be  able  to  enter  the  civil  or  military 
services. 

Practically  the  only  immediate  result  of  the 
Emperor's  attempted  reforms  in  1898  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Peking  University,  which 
to-day  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  1912 
there  were  foreigners  engaged  .with  this  nni- 
Iversi^  and  the  College  of  Laws,  as  follows: 
8  professors  of  science,  5  of  law,  6  of  ennneer* 
ing,  3  of  agriculture,  1  of  commerce,  and  4  for 
the  preparatory  classes  at  Peking  University. 
A  National  Education  Conference  was  held, 
July  11-Aug.  11,  1912,  at  Peking,  at  which  it 
was  proposed  to  make  the  primary  grade  a 
four  years'  course  for  the  ages  7  to  10,  and 
whidi  was  to  be  compulsory.  Other  mdes 
r8e<mimended  were  the  niglier  primary  schools, 
3  yaar^  course  for  agea  11  to  IS;  the  middle 
schools,  4  years*  eonrw  for  ages  14  to  17 1  the 
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preparatory  schoolB  for  colleges,  3  years'  course 
for  ages  18  to  20;  and  the  college  and  pro- 
feesiooal  institutions,  3  years'  course  for  ages 
21  to  24.  In  additicm,  three  new  government 
universities  were  pn^osed,  at  Nanking,  Can- 
ton, and  Wuchang,  to  embrace  courses  in 
science,  law,  commerce,  medicine,  agriculture, 
and  industry. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  tbe  missionaries  for 
having  fostered  the  cause  of -Western  learning 
in  years  past,  and  it  is  largely  tbe  result  of 
their  efforts  that  the  tAd  Chinese  system  is 
now  being  abc^ished.  Of  foreign  collies  in 
China  there  are  over  3S  of  Protestant  denom- 
inations, and  also  numerous  sdiools  and  col- 
Ines  of  the  Roman  Cathcdic  churcli.  Hie  Brit- 
isn  at  H(»i^ong  opened  a  univerBit7  March 
11,  1912,  which  is  already  proving  effective. 
Several  of  the  large  American  universities  are 
actively  engaged  in  extmsion  wort:,  of  which 
the  medical  institutirai  at  Canton  is  a  conspic- 
uous example. 

History.  The  historical  period  in  the  devel- 
<^ment  of  the  Chinese  may  be  said  to  b^in 
with  the  Chou  dynasty,  founded  in  1122  bxi., 
and,  on  tbe  strei^th  of  a  number  of  sacrlfici^ 
bronze  vessels  and  bells  Mmtaining  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  ascribed  by  Chinese  critics  to  the 
preceaing  Shang  dynasty,  we  may  accept  the 
latter  part  of  that  period,  falling  into  the  end 
of  the  second  millennium  b.c.,  as  quasi-histori- 
cal.  Unfortunately  China  cannot  boast  of  any 
such  living  witaesses  of  the  high  antiquity 
ascribed  to  her  histoir  by  her  own  literature 
as  the  pyramids  and  the  royal  tombs  of  Egypt. 
It  is  for  this  reason  a  matter  of  individual 
choice  how  far  we  can  trust  the  literary  tradi- 
tion in  its  earliest  periods.  The  only  unmis- 
takable criterion  is  the  casual  mention,  with 
year,  month,  and  day,  of  an  eclipse  of  tbe  sun, 
stated  in  an  old  poem  of  the  Book  of  Odea  to 
have  occurred  in  776  B.O.,  which  European  as- 
tronomers have  calculated  to  have  actually  oc- 
curred and  been  visible  in  north  China  on  that 
very  day.  This  is  the  reason  why  some  Western 
critics  date  the  historical  period  from  the  e^hth 
century  B.c.,  though  Chinese  historians  give  it 
fully  2000  years  more.  We  cannot  blame  them 
for  their  credulity,  if  we  see  what  the  much 
too  ingenious  combinations  of  the  lively  imagi- 
nation of  some  Western  sdiolars  have  made 
of  the  clearly  legendary  traditions  of  Chinese 
literature.  Some  of  these  speculations  look 
for  the  original  home  of  the  race  in  Babylonia 
(Terrien  de  Lacouperie),  or  in  Khotan  (Von 
Richthofen),  or  in  Egypt  (De  Guignes).  In 
the  face  of  these  and  other  imtenable  theories 
Professor  Giles's  view  is  tbe  only  one  dictated 
by  common  sense,  when  he  says,  "No  one  knows 
where  the  Chinese  came  from,"  and  he  adds, 
"it  appears  to  be  an  ethnt^ogical  axiom  that 
every  race  must  have  come  from  somewhere 
outside  of  its  own  territcffy."  The  Chinese 
themselves  have  certainly,  as  for  as  their  litera- 
ture goes,  never  assum^  that  their  forefathers 
4000  or  5000  years  ago  were  seated  anywhere 
but  at  what  they  consider  the  cradle  of  their 
race,  the  valley  of  the  Wei  River  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  Si-an-fu.  There  they 
Imagine  lived  the  man  whom  they  considered 
the  first  Emperor  of  their  history,  Fu-hi  (2852 
B.C.,  according  to  that  entirely  fictitious  chro- 
nology). Fu-hi  is  ctmsidered  the  foundor  oi 
Ohinese  social  order,  to  which  he  raised  his 
peoi^e  out  of  a  state  oi  chaos  eharscteriaed 


by  the  absence  of  family  life — children  knowing 
their  mothers,  but  not  their  fathers.  The 
legendary  account  of  this  Emperor's  life  refers 
to  a  period  of  bunting  and  fluiing,  whereas  his 
successor,  Shen-nung  (27S7 ) ,  represents  an 
agricultural  period.  It  is  important  to  note 
that,  although  the  names  of  these  quasi-his- 
toric emperors  were  not  unknown  in  the 
literature  of  the  Chou  dynasty,  most  of  the 
deeds  ascribed  to  them  must  have  been  invented 
by  later  writers.  Tbe  great  historian  SsTma 
Ts'i^n,  known  as  "the  Herodotus  of  China," 
begins  his  bistoiy  with  Huang-ti,  the  'Yellow 
Emperor'  (2704-2505),  to  whom  most  of  the 
elementary  inventions  of  cultural  life  are  as- 
cribed. But  the  fovorite  heroes  of  these  most 
ancient  times  are  Tau  and  Shun  (2357-2206), 
the  model  emperors,  who  stand  at  the  head  of 
Confucius'  extract  from  older  records  known 
as  the  SlM-king.  In  Yau  (the  Chinese  King 
Alfred)  and  Shun  the  Chinese  find  not  only 
the  patterns  of  virtue  and  the  models 

of  all  wisdom,  but  the  originators  of  their 
civilizaticm  and  prosperity.  These  legendary 
worthies  established  marts  and  fairs,  drained 
flooded  lands,  extended  the  Empire  to  the  sea, 
and,  in  brief,  made  the  golden  age  of  China. 
Their  descendants  became  degenerate  and  were 
supplanted  by  the  Shang  dynasty  (1766-2154 
B.C.),  with  28  rulers,  most  of  them  vicious  and 
cruel.  The  feudal  system  arose  under  tbe  Chou 
dynasty  (1122-256  B.O.),  by  which  China  was 
governed  for  000  years,  during  which  period 
Uterature  and  the  fine  arts  flourished.  China 
was  divided  into  72  principalities,  out  of  which 
arose  several  states  whose  names  and  im- 
portance, even  yet  in  the  twentieth  century, 
exert  a  potent  influence  on  the  internal  politics 
of  China.  All  traces  of  nomadic  life  dis^- 
peared,  agriculture  became  universal,  and  great 
public  works  were  constructed.  This  is  the 
classical  China  pictured  in  ancient  poetry  and 
affecting  so  powerfully  tiie  imagination  of  the 
modem  Chinese.  Luxury,  misrule,  and  inter- 
necine war,  howcnra,  brought  the  nation  to 
deep  distrcM,  in  the  midst  of  which  Confucius 
was  bom  (661  b.c.).  The  three  great  sages, 
Confucius,  Lao-tse,  and  Mencius,  flouricAed 
witiiin  a  century  or  two  of  one  another.  Vice 
and  anarchy  were  too  great  to  be  checked  by 
the  wise  men ;  and  in  255  b.c.  the  Chou  dynas^ 
came  to  an  end,  and  was  followed  by  the  Ts'l^ 
from  which  China  derives  its  name. 

The  Ts'in  Kstored  order,  abtdished  the  feudal 
system,  drove  back  the  Hun  Tatars  into  the 
desert,  began  to  build  the  Great  Wall  as  a 
symbol  both  of  defense  and  of  United  China, 
and  extended  the  Empire  southward  of  the 
Yang-tse-kiang  valley.  To  break  utterly  the 
power  of  feudalism,  which  was  popular  with 
tbe  scholars,  the  Ts'in  ruler  beheaded  hundreds 
of  them  and  ordered  all  literature  to  be  de- 
stroyed. He  was  the  first  Emperor,  or  Shl- 
hnang-ti.  The  title  "Huang-ti"  has  been  borne 
since  by  the  emperors  of  China,  and  f<HrmB  the 
basis  of  Chinese  political  orthodoxy  and  of 
China's  claim  to  sovereignty  over  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  eastem  half  of  Asia,  After  his 
death  rebellion  broke  out,  and  the  Han  line  of 
rulers  (c.206  B.C.-220  a.d.)  began.  Henceforth 
no  dynasty  occupied  the  throne  for  so  long  a 
period  as  three  centuries,  most  of  them  lasting 
a  much  shorter  time.  China's  political  organ- 
izatim,  with  its  changes  and  develt^ments 
(then  have  been  no  fewer  than  83  dynasties). 
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cmipels  contrast  with  the  stabili^  of  her  social 

system.  Under  the  great  Emperor  Wu-ti  (140- 
86  B.C.),  China  began  to  realize  that  she  was 
not  the  only  great  nati(ni  on  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent. The  Emperor's  ambaseador  Chang  K'ien, 
sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  West,  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  Ozus  and  Bactria  and 
brought  back  tiie  descriptions  of  the  great  king- 
dom of  western  Asia.  From  this  time  (mwara, 
npeditions  to  these  countriee  were  fitted  out, 
and  a  lively  ezchan^  of  products  and  cultural 
ideas,  including  influences  in  art,  followed. 
From  Wu-ti's  time  dates  the  trade  in  Chinese 
silk  overland  to  Syria  and  the  Roman  market. 
During  the  time  of  the  Hens  the  Jews  entered 
China,  settling  in  Ho-nan  Province,  Buddhism 
was  also  introduced  about  that  time.  The  an- 
cient  texts  of  Confucius  were  recovered  and 
cngrav^  on  stone,  ink  and  paper  were  intro- 
dueed,  libraries  were  established,  and  famous 
sehdlmrs  arose.  The  system  of  competitive 
examinations  for  entrance  into  the  civil  service 
became  an  institution.  The  soldiers  of  China 
drove  the  Tatar  hordes  as  far  west  as  Turkes- 
tan and  added  Mongolia  to  the  Empire.  The 
Chinese  still  proudly  call  themselves  the  "sons 
of  Han."  The  epoch  of  the  three  kingdoms 
(220  to  265  Aj>.)  was  one  of  war  and  misrule, 
but,  owing  to  the  adventures  of  its  heroes,  was 
also  the  romantic  period  of  Ohinese  literature. 
During  the  great  T'ang  dynasty,  one  of  the 
longest  in  the  annals  of  historic  China  (618" 
907  AJ>.),  the  Empire  extended  from  the  Cbb- 
pian  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  embassies 
from  Persia,  Japan,  Korea,  Tibet,  and  various 
other  nations  often  met  at  the  court  of  China. 
Chinese  armies  won  victories  on  all  sides.  The 
Han-lin  Yflan  ('Forest  of  Pencils'),  or  the  Im- 
perial Academy  (whose  library,  the  largest  in 
China,  was  burned  during  the  si^;e  of  Peking, 
1900),  was  founded.  The  art  of  printing  by 
blocks  imparted  a  powerful  stimulus  to  native 
literary  activity  in  this  golden  age  of  literature, 
when  commerce  with  western  Asia,  Japan,  and 
the  East  Indies  also  flourished.  On  the  fall  of 
the  T'ang  dynasty,  through  vice  and  effeminacy, 
five  feeble  dynasties  niled^  between  907  and  960. 
Then  the  era  of  the  Sung  (960-1278)  opened, 
■with  a  fresh  burst  of  meraty  sptendor,  and 
broQjdit  in  ^e  Augustan  age  of  China,  with  its 
amazing  activity  in  bookmaldng  and  printing, 
and  the  formation  of  libraries. 

But  another  great  change  was  impending. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Q^nghia  Khan,  the 
Mongols  overran  noithem  China.  Under  Ku- 
blai  (I28&-94),  grandson  of  Genghis,  who  es- 
tablished the  Mongol  dynasty  in  China,  the 
Empire  reached  its  most  splendid  development. 
Knblai's  realm  extended  nom  the  Dnieper  In 
Russia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The  laws  were 
codified,  and  literature  and  public  works  flour- 
ished. For  a  half-century  there  was  consider- 
able commerce  with  Ital^.  Marco  Polo  and  hts 
two  uncles  then  lived  in  the  Empire,  in  the 
service  of  the  Khan,  used  paper  money  and 
pusports,  and  traveled  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
at  a  time  when  paper  money,  passports,  and 
eanals  were  unknown  in  Eurt^e.  Intercoiirse 
witii  the  Arabs  and  the  Persians  was  contin- 
uous, and  the  highway  into  Europe  was  main- 
tained until  the  Mongols  in  C^tral  Asia 
embraced  Islam  and  turned  bigots,  when  com- 
munication ceased.  The  Mongol  dynasty,  one 
<^  the  many  foreign  dynasties  ol  Qiina,  ended 


in  1368,  when  the  thr<me  wa^  occupied  by  the 
native  Ming  or  Bright  dynasfy,  noted  as 
patrons  of  the  arts  of  peace.  They  cultivated 
friendly  relations  with  other  nations  and  en- 
couraged Christian  missions.  Under  their  rude 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  entered  China, 
Canton  became  the  centre  of  foreign  trade,  and 
Peking,  under  Ricci,  the  focus  of  Roman 
Christianity. 

Kodem  History.  The  last  Chinese  Imperial 
line,  the  Ming  dynasty  (1S6S-1644),  was  (tf 
low  ori^n,  its  founder  having  risen  to  power 
in  a  national  reaction  which  f^lowed  the  period 
of  disorder  due  to  the  diaint^pration  of  the 
Mongol  Empire  under  the  successors  of  Kublai 
Khan.  The  first  Ming  sovereign  added  Tong- 
king  and  Cochin  China  to  the  Empire.  China, 
however,  was  continually  harasswi  by  the  Ta^ 
tars,  and  in  1643  the  warlike  Manchus,  b6- 
songbt  to  defend  the  country  against  its 
enemies,  entered  it  as  peaceful  conquerors,  and 
a  Mancbu  prince  established  himself  in  Peking 
without  serious  opposition,  banning  the  Ta- 
ts'ing,  or  'Great  Pure,'  dynas^  (1644).  The 
enforced  adoption  by  the  Chinese  of  the  plaited 
queue  of  the  Manchus  at  first  produced  frie- 
tion  between  the  races,  but  this  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  Manchus  and  Chinese  assumed 
hamHmious  relations,  although  the  fommr  re- 
mained a  distinct  military  and  offteial  caste. 
In  most  cases  the  customs  of  the  country  and 
the  methods  of  administniti<»  remained  Chi- 
nese, as  did  the  language,  and,  like  most  nu- 
merically weak  conquerors,  the  Manchus  were 
assimilated  to  the  ways  of  the  people  whom 
they  had  subdued.  K'ang-hi  (1662-1723),  the 
second  of  the  Manchu  emperors,  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  his  line.  Under  him  the  bound- 
wies  of  the  Empire  were  extoided,  notably 
by  the  conquest  of  Tibet;  sciences  and  arts 
were  encouraged,  and  the  great  dictionary  of 
the  Chinese  language  and  a  number  of  other 
extensive  compilations  were  begun.  His  suc- 
cessor, Yung-cheng  (1723-36),  began  the  per- 
secution of  the  Catholic  missionaries.  These 
had  entered  the  country  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  P<nti^uese  traders,  who  had  ap- 
peu%d  in  China  as  early  as  1516,  and  had 
been  well  received  at  first.  The  Chinese  were 
never  able  to  comprehend  how  adherents  of 
the  same  religion  could  quarrel  as  they  saw 
the  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and  Dominicans 
quarrel,  and  the  missionaries  lost  credit  ac- 
cordingly. Nor  did  the  Portuguese  traders 
conduct  tiiemselves  in  a  way  to  win  the  respect 
of  the  Chinese,  and  the  avarice,  violence,  and 
the  spirit  of  bitter  rivalry  exhibited  by  them, 
as  well  aa  by  the  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  English, 
all  of  whom  in  the  seventeenth  century  fol- 
lowed the  Portuguese  in  the  Chinese  field, 
tended  to  accentuate  the  suspicitm  with  which 
the  foreigners  were  r^arded.  A  narrow  and 
exclusive  policy,  intend^  to  protect  China  from 
the  aggression  of  the  "barbarians,"  was  initiated 
before  the  close  of  the  Ming  period,  and  was 
developed  by  the  Manchu  emperors  as  time 
w^  on.  Mutual  misunderstandings  due  to 
the  odlision  of  diametrically  mipoeea  eivUiza- 
tions  generated  continual  troubles.  Since  the 
liberal  days  of  the  Mongol  rulers  the  Chinese 
had  been  retiring  within  themselves,  and  the 
admission  of  foreigners  to  privileges  of  trade 
and  intercourse  was  regarded  as  a  special  grace 
to  inferiors.  Diplomatic  intercourse,  in  the 
Western  sense,  they  could  not  understand,  since 
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the  Emperor,  the  Son  of  Heaven,  had  no  equals, 
and  those  who  approached  him  could  do  so 
only  as  vassals.  The  Western  nations  failed 
to  understand  this  point  of  view,  and  Portugal, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  England  tried  to  enter  into 
permanent  relations  with  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, with  most  humiliating  results.  Only 
Russia  had  any  success  in  dealing  with  China 
officially  before  the  first  English  war.  Rnssia's 
rapid  march  across  Asia  had  brought  it  into 
contact  with  China  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  first  trealy  made  between  China  and  a 
Christian  Power  was  that  of  Nertchinsk  with 
Russia,  Sept.  12,  1689,  by  which  the  latter*s 
advance  on  the  Amur  was  checked.  The  Rus- 
sians, with  their  knowledge  of  Oriental  peoples, 
have  always  known  better  than  other  Euro- 
peans how  to  deal  with  the  Chinese,  conceding 
much  to  their  prejudices  in  nonessentials,  but 
refusing  to  acknowle^  any  inferiority.  The 
United  States  entered  the  China  field  In  1786; 
and  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  old  Oriental  trade 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  second 
in  volume  among  the  Western  nations;  but 
the  American  government  made  no  attempt  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  its  citizens,  or  to 
enter  into  relations  with  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment. England  began  to  trade  with  Canton 
in  1686,  but  this  amounted  to  little  until  1664. 

From  1664  until  1834  Eiu^and's  Chinese  trade 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company, 
which  the  pet^le  of  the  Far  East  could  never 
learn  to  regard  as  a  political  power.  The  Chi- 
nese government  looked  upon  the  representa- 
tives of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  same 
way  as  they  regarded  the  hong  merchants,  i.e., 
the  foreign  merchants  of  Canton — a  body  with- 
out political  status,  to  whom  all  matters  re- 
garding foreign  trade  had  been  rel^fated.  The 
growth  of  English  trade  was  vigorously  fought 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  first  in  the  field 
and  wished  to  maintain  a  monopoly;  but  the 
trade  and  influence  of  the  Portuguese  declined 
rapidly  after  1753,  until  their  once  prosperous 
station  of  Macao  hardly  paid  its  own  expenses. 
The  growth  of  European  interests  in  the  Far 
East  created  an  epoch  in  Chinese  history  in 
■pite  vl  Uie  spirit  of  fflcclnsiveness  prevailing 
tm  the  Chinese  side.  A  crisis  was  precipitated 
when  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany came  to  an  end  in  1834,  at  about  the 
same  time  when  the  heavy  responsibilities  to 
their  own  government  which  the  hong  merchants 
were  compelled  to  assume  had  made  several  of 
them  bankrupt.  Trade,  which  had  been  r^^- 
lated  by  these  two  corporations,  became  de- 
moralized, and,  under  the  conditions  of  mutual 
distrust  and  misunderstanding  which  already 
existed,  trouble  was  inevitable.  The  opium 
traffic,  a  most  important  part  of  Oriental  trade, 
brought  existing  differences  to  a  head.  This 
traffic  had  been  made  illegal  by  the  Chinese 
government  in  1706,  but  the  edicts  had  never 
been  enforced.  Chinese  officials  connived  at  the 
trade,  the  hong  merchants  found  it  profitable, 
and  the  English  government  refused  to  sup- 
press it.  In  1837  the  Chinese  government  de- 
cided to  carry  out  its  decrees,  and  a  governor, 
Lin,  was  sent  to  Canton  in  1839  for  that  pur- 
pose. Lin  called  upon  the  hong  merchants  and 
others  to  surrender  the  opium  in  their  posses- 
sion. Elliott,  the  British  superintendent  of 
trade,  secured  all  the  opium  in  the  hands  of 
British  subjects  and  turned  it  over  to  the 
Chinese  governor;    but  he  refused  to  sign  a 


tXHud  which  would  have  made  all  vessels  there- 
after engaging  in  the  traffic  subject  to  con- 
fiscation, and  persons  ccmnected  therewith  pun- 
ishable with  death.  The  reluctance  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  interfere  with  a  trade  that 
was  worth  from  $5,000,000  to  $8,000,000  annu- 
ally to  the  government  of  British  India  made 
all  efforts  to  avoid  war  unavailing,  and  hos- 
tilities were  (^>ened  at  the  beginning  of  1840. 
After  the  British  had  captured  several  ports, 
taken  Chiiw-kiang  in  a  bloody  assault,  and 
threatoied  Nanking,  a  treaty  was  made  at  the 
latter  city  in  1842  by  which  the  five  ports, 
Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai, 
were  opened  to  British  trade;  a  war  indemnity 
of  $21,000,000  was  exacted;  the  island  of 
Hoi^kong  was  ceded  to  England;  a  r^ular 
customs  tariff  was  established  at  the  open  ports; 
and  in  consideration  of  a  transit  duty  to  be 
levied  in  addition,  goods  were  given  free  con- 
veyance to  all  places  in  China.  The  opium 
question  was  not  touched  upon.  This  first 
commercial  treaty  entered  into  officially  by 
China  aroused  great  interest  in  Eurt^e  and 
America.  An  embassy  from  the  United  States, 
headed  by  Caleb  Cnshing,  n^tiated  a  similar 
treaty  in  1844,  and  a  trea^  with  France  was 
concluded  the  same  year.  British  trade  grew 
rapidly  after  the  treaty,  the  terms  of  which 
China  persistently  sought  to  evade.  In  1806 
a  Chinese  loroha,  the  Arro%B,  was  seized  by 
Chinese  (^(^s  for  alleged  piracy,  whereuptm 
the  owners  ran  up  the  English  flag  and  claimed 
that  the  Arrow  was  an  English  boat.  There- 
upon England's  representative  in  China,  Sir 
John  Bowring,  made  an  imperative  demand  upon 
China  for  restitution  and  an  apology  to  the 
British  government.  His  demands,  though  un- 
warranted  by  the  facts  in  the  case,  were  all 
met  by  China,  excffl>t  that  for  an  apology.  This 
the  Chinese  officials  refused  to  make,  and  the 
complications  arising  from  the  incident  brought 
on  a  new  war  in  the  autumn  of  1856.  France 
had  an  old  complaint  against  China  for  the 
murder  of  some  missionaries,  and  joined  Eng- 
land in  1857.  The  war  closed  temporarily  in 
1858,  with  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin.  En|^and  and 
France  were  to  have  ministers  at  the  Chinese 
court,  at  least  on  special  occasions,  and  China 
was  to  be  represented  at  London  and  Paris. 
Christianity  was  to  be  tolerated  in  China.  A 
certain  measure  of  freedom  of  access  to  Chinese 
rivers  for  English  and  French  merchant  vessels, 
and  to  the  interior  of  China  for  subjects  of 
the  contracting  powers,  was  guaranteed.  China 
was  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the 
term  "barbarian"  was  no  longer  to  be  applied 
to  Enr(q>euis  in  China.  Two  years  later  it 
became  necessary  to  renew  the  war  to  secure 
a  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  Imperial  gov- 
ernment, and  this  was  obtained  only  when  the 
allied  armies  held  Peking  at  their  mercy.  At 
the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin  with  England  and  France  China  signed 
a  treaty  with  Russia,  in  which  she  ceded  the 
Amur  territory  to  that  power. 

Meanwhile,  in  1850,  there  had  bn^B  out  in 
southern  China  a  formidable  inaurrectiim,  which 
did  not  fail  to  affect  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country.  This  was  the  T'ai-p'ing  Rebellion, 
as  it  was  known  outside.  By  the  Chinese  it  was 
called  the  "War  of  the  Long-haired  Rebels." 
A  schoolmaster  named  Hung  Siu-ts'tlan  had 
become  possessed  of  a  religious  enthusiasm 
through  the  writings  of  some  Protestant  con- 
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TOTtB,  and  had  set  up  a  propaganda  to  over- 
throw CoofucianiBm  and  bring  China  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  His  followers  were 
known  as  "God  worshipers."  They  soon  allied 
Uiemselves  with  lawless  bands  of  rebels  against 
the  government.  Their  leader  assumed  the 
title  of  T'ien-wang,  or  'Heavenly  King,'  and  es- 
tablished bimBelf  as  a  ruler  in  Nanking,  where 
he  lived  a  life  of  crudty,  lieense,  and  tyraimy. 
The  dynasty  vhich  he  intended  to  found  was 
named  the  P'ing-ch'an,  or  'peace  dynasty,* 
which,  with  the  prefix  T'ai  ('great'),  gave  the 
popular  foreign  name  to  the  rebellion.  In  the 
early  part  of  1863  the  rebels  had  become  mas- 
ters of  Wu-chang  and  Nanking,  which  latter 
place  became  their  capital.  In  1860  the  treaty 
port  of  Shanghai  was  threatened  by  the  T'ai- 
p*ing,  who  thus  came  into  collision  with  the 
Western  powers.  A  small  army,  raised  at  the 
ej^ense  of  the  Shanghai  merchants  and  main- 
tained by  the  Imperial  government,  was  created. 
It  was  named  tne  Ever-Victorioua  Army  and 
was  organized  and  led  by  an  American,  Ward, 
who  showed  great  ability,  but  died  before  much 
had  been  accomplished.  His  successor,  Burge- 
vine,  also  an  American,  was  promptly  dis- 
missed, and  the  army  remained  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  Englishman,  Holland,  until  be  was 
defeated  at  Tfti-tsan,  Feb.  22,  1863.  U  Hong- 
diai^,  then  Governor-General  of  the  Eiang 
pnmnces,  applied  ior  an  English  officer,  and 
C!harleB  Qeor^  Gordon  was  authorized  to  enter 
the  Chinese  service.  He  brought  the  little  army 
of  3000  or  4000  men  to  a  discipline  and  steadi- 
ness that  enabled  him  to  perform  wonders  with 
it.  At  the  same  time  the  French  forces  gave 
effective  aid  to  the  Imperialists.  In  July,  1864, 
the  Imperialists  took  Nanking,  and  the  rebellion 
was  practically  stamped  out,  although  desultoiy 
warfare  still  ctmtinued  for  a  time.  Bad  falui 
shown  by  Li  in  dealing  with  the  defeated  rebels 
led  Gordon  to  refuse  to  serve  longer  in  con- 
nection with  him;  he  refused  all  rewards  from 
the  Emperor,  but  completed  the  overthrow  of 
the  rebels.    See  Goboon,  Chables  Geobge. 

The  United  States  had  watched  with  deep  in- 
terest the  prt^ess  of  the  second  Anglo-Chi- 
nese War,  and  President  Buchanan  sent  Wil- 
liam B.  Reed  to  follow  the  course  of  events, 
and  to  mediate  on  behalf  of  his  government 
if  that  should  be  possible.  In  its  friendly  atti- 
tude the  United  Stotes  was  supported  by  Russia. 
The  efforts  of  Mr.  Reed  resulted  in  a  new 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China, 
negotiated  on  June  18,  1858.  This  was  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  under  which  the  United 
States  government  guaranteed  that  no  Ameri- 
can vessels  should  engage  in  contraband  trade 
with  China.  The  United  States  Minister  to 
China  from  1861  to  1867,  Anson  Bnrlingame, 
was  so  snecessful  in  winning  the  confidence  of 
the  Chinese  administration,  then  in  progressive 
hands,  that  upon  his  rerignation  he  was  asked 
to  head  a  Chinese  embassy  accredited  to  11 
leading  nations.  In  1868  he  set  out  frcmi  Pe- 
king at  the  head  of  an  imposing  deputation 
of  the  highest  Chinese  officials,  and  during  the 
short  time  before  his  death  in  1869  he  did  much 
to  bring  about  friendhr  rdaticms  between  China 
and  the  Christian  Powers.  The  Bnrlingame 
Treaty  with  the  United  States  supplemented 
the  Reed  Treaty  in  some  important  respects. 
Even  as  late  as  this  China  had  not  recognized 
the  full  equality  of  other  nations  by  admitting 
tiieir  envoys  to  personal  audience  with  the  Em- 


peror, but  on  June  20,  1873,  the  Chinese  Em- 
peror, under  the  enlightened  influence  of  Prince 
Knng  and  his  associates,  gave  personal  audience 
to  the  J^anese  Ambaraador  and  to  the  min- 
isters of  Russia,  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  Holland,  with  the  German 
Secretary  as  interpreter.  The  significance  of 
this  audience  is  evident.  It  represented  the 
final  breaking  down  of  Chinese  isKriation,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Eiirme 
as  the  equals  of  China.  In  1884  France,  in 
attempting  to  make  good  her  protectorate  ov«r 
Annam  (q.v.),  became  involved  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Chinese  forces  in  Tongking.  l%e 
war  was  ended  in  June,  1885,  by  a  treaty  giving 
France  control  of  Tongking  and  Annam,  but 
leaving  open  the  question  of  Chinese  suzerainty. 

In  1894  Japan  took  advantage  of  disorders  in 
Korea  to  revive  certain  old  claims  to  rights  in 
that  eonntey  (see  Japah  and  Kmoea)  ,  and  sent 
an  expeditionary  force  into  tiie  peninsula. 
China,  which  had  always  claimed  suzerainty  in 
Korea,  but  had  allowed  Japan  to  obtain  dis- 
tinct diplomatic  advantages  in  1876  and  1882, 
hastened  to  meet  this  demonstration,  and  after 
minor  collisions  had  taken  place  Japan  declared 
war,  August  1,  and  on  the  26th  concluded  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Korea.  On 
September  16  tiie  Chinese  were  defeated  at 
PIng-yang,  and  on  the  18th  a  Chinese  fleet  was 
destroyed  in  a  severe  naval  battle  at  the  month 
oi  the  Yalu  River.  In  November  Port  Arthur, 
in  the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  China's  strongest 
fortress,  was  inve^ed,  while  the  main  column 
of  the  invading  army  prised  on  through  Man- 
churia towards  Peking.  Prince  Kung  made  an 
appeal  to  the  Powers  for  intervention.  The 
United  States  offered  its  services  as  mediatw, 
but  they  were  declined  by  Japan.  Ptnt  Arthur 
was  taken  on  the  2Iert.  The  Japanese  pushed 
thdlr  operati<ms  vigorously,  without  r^rd  to 
the  approach  of  winter;  defeated  the  Chinese 
at  Kung-wa-sai,  December  19;  captured  Kai- 
ping,  Jan.  10,  1896;  and  the  strongly  fortified 
port  of  Wei-hai-wei,  in  the  Shantung  peninsula, 
on  February  14.  The  loss  of  Wei-hai-wei,  to- 
gether with  the  remnant  of  her  navy,  left  China 
at  the  mercy  of  her  enemy,  with  Peking  in 
imminent  danger  of  capture.  Id  Hung-ehang 
(q.T.)  was  commissioned  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
"By  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  April  17,  1896, 
China  recognized  the  full  independence  <rf 
Korea,  ceded  to  Japan  the  peninsula  of  Liao- 
tung,  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores, 
and  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  200,000,000 
taela.  A  new  commercial  treaty  with  Japan, 
much  more  favorable  than  that  which  had  been 
inralidated  by  the  war,  was  promised.  Japan 
vas  to  retain  military  occupation  of  Wei-hai- 
wei  until  the  commercial  treaty  was  made  and 
the  second  installment  of  the  indemnity  paid, 
the  balance  of  the  latter  to  be  secured  by  pledg- 
ing the  customs  revenue.  The  collapse  of  China 
surprised  most  of  the  world,  which  had  been 
taught  to  believe  that  there  was  tremendous 
reserve  force  and  power  of  endurance  in  this 
unwieldy  but  ancient  Empire.  The  revelation 
of  its  weakness  seemed  to  be  just  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  great  European  Powers  that  were 
ambitions  of  infiuence  in  the  Far  East.  Russia, 
France,  and  Germany  promptly  protested 
against  the  cession  of  the  peninsula  of  Liao- 
tung,  and  brought  such  pressure  to  bear  that 
Japan  relinquished  this  part  of  its  conquest. 

In  the  weakened  condition  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
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enimeiit  it  was  more  than  ever  apparent  that 
political  influence  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
commercial  development  in  China.  The  embar- 
rassments of  the  Imperial  government  resulting 
from  the  war  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the 
Powers  to  obtain  valuable  conceesions.  Russia 
in  1896  placed,  through  Fraiuifc  a  loan  amount- 
ing to  977,200,000,  to  enable  China  to  meet  the 
payments  of  the  indemnity.  In  1896  the  sum 
of  $80,000,000  was  provided  by  German  and 
American  capitalists,  end  in  1808  the  same 
amount  was  advanced  by  the  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  and  the  Deutsch- 
Asiatiache  Bank.  In  return  for  these  loans, 
valuable  railway  and  tradii^  concessions  were 
exacted,  wi^  a  view  to  establishing  in  the 
decaying  Empire  spheres  of  influence  which  could 
in  any  event  be  guarded  against  dangeroua 
rivals.  In  1697  Germany,  by  way  of  repara- 
tion for  the  murder  of  two  German  missiiHi- 
aiies,  seized  the  port  of  Tsing-tao  (Kiao^how), 
on  the  Shan-timg  peninsula,  and  obtained  ex- 
tensive mining,  trading,  and  railway  privileges 
in  the  rich  Province  of  Shan-tung.  In  the  early 
part  of  1898,  while  the  British  government  was 
endeavoring  to  secure  guarantees  that  the 
Yang-tae-kiang  r«ri<ia  should  not  be  alienated 
In  ai^  way,  and  that  the  river  shonld  be  ncHra 
freely  opened  to  navigation,  Russia  obtained  a 
lease  of  the  harbors  of  Port  Arthur  and  Ta- 
lien-wan  in  the  Liao-tung  peninsula,  with  rail- 
way c<Hiceesi(ms  in  the  i^jacent  territory.  As 
an  offset.  Great  Britain  obtained  Wei-hid-wei 
for  as  long  a  period  as  Rasi^  should  retain 
Port  Arthur. 

The  danger  to  China  from  the  foreign  Powers 
now  became  so  evident  that  two  parties  ap- 
peared, divided  upon  the  method  of  resistance. 
One  was  a  nationalist  reform  party,  led  by 
K'ang  Yu-wei,  a  Cantonese,  and  including  Chang 
Chi-fung,  the  Viceroy  of  En-peh  and  Hu-nan; 
the  other  a  reactionary  conservative  party, 
inspired  by  the  Dowager  Empress.  For  a  brief 
period  the  reformers  se^ed  to  have  gained 
control  at  the  palace  and  held  the  ear  of  the 
young  Emperor  Kuang-sfl.  Their  wi^  was  to 
bring  Chiiw  into  the  ranks  of  modem  nations, 
along  the  rend  which  Japan  had  trod  so  swiftly 
and  so  surely,  and  to  throw  off  foreign  influence 
by  creating  a  strong  and  independent  Chinese 
nation.  Numerous  edicts  issued  from  the  palace 
during  the  summer  of  1898,  which  seemed  to 
point  to  the  r^eneration  of  China.  But  against 
uiis  attesmt  at  reform  by  prodamatlon  tiiere 
were  the  inertia  of  the  most  cfmservative  of 
pe<^le,  the  hatred  of  all  things  foreifin,  and  the 
constant  intriguing  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  a 
relentless  and  unscrupulous  woman,  mother  of 
the  late  Emperor  T'ung-chI  and  aunt  of 
Enang-sfl,  whom  she  had  put  upon  the  throne. 
Long  accustomed  to  control  the  affairs  of  the 
palace,  she  kept  the  weak  young  Eimeror  in 
subjection.  In  September,  1898,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  practically  transf^ring  the  sever- 
ed authority  to  her  and  confessing  himself 
sick  in  body  and  mind.  From  tiiat  time  he 
was  loet  sight  of,  and  rumors  of  his  death  be- 
came frequent.  A  number  of  the  reformers 
were  executed,  but  K'ang  Yu-wei  escaped  and 
went  into  exile.  Antiforetgn  demonstraticms 
in  many  quarters  b^an  almost  immediately, 
and  marines  were  sent  to  Pdcing  from  the 
foreign  naval  vessels  on  the  China  station  to 
guard  the  If^tiou.  Assaults  on  the  mission- 
ariea  and  destructimi  of  their  proper^  became 


of  frequent  occurrence,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  exactions  and  dictatorial  ways  of  the  for- 
eigners had  irritated  the  Chinese.  If  the  liberal 
reformers  could  have  had  their  way,  the  diffi- 
culty might  have  been  peaceably  met  by  creat- 
ing an  orderly,  civilized  government  that  wotild 
cranmand  the  respect  of  the  world;  but  with 
the  triumph  of  the  reactionaries  in  the  govern- 
ment, the  spirit  that  was  abroad  foimd  vent 
in  violent  and  barbaric  outbreaks  that  <mly 
served  further  to  discredit  China  with  civilized 
nations.  The  seizure  of  full  power  by  the 
Empress  Dowager  was  marked  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  Manchus  for  Chinese  in  the  higher 
offices,  which  meant  the  infiuion  of  a  more 
brutal  and  violent  spirit  in  the  government.  In 
January,  1900,  the  puppet  Emperor  was  beard 
from  once  again,  in  a  proclamation  made  by 
the  orders  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  naming 
Pu  Chun,  son  of  Tsai  Yi,  Prince  Tuan,  aa  the 
successor  to  the  throne. 

Reports  were  beard  soon  after  of  the  activity 
in  Shan-tung  of  the  oi^anization  pt^ularly 
known  aa  the  Boxers  <a  very  free  translation 
oi  the  Chinese  name  meaning  'The  Fist  of 
Righteous  EMTmoay').  This  organizaticm  and 
another  which  se^s  to  have  become  identified 
with  it  were  apparently  the  beginnings  of  a 
patriotic  volunteer  militia  which  was  intended 
for  the  defense  of  the  country  against  foreign 
aggression.  It  had  at  the  outset  the  favor  <^ 
many  really  well-meaning  men,  but  it  soon 
came  into  the  control  of  fanatics,  whose  motto 
was  "Exterminate  the  foreigners."  As  reports 
of  its  acta  began  to  come  in,  the  fordgn  min- 
isters made  frequent  r^resentations  to  the 
Tsung-li  Yamen,  or  Board  of  Foreign  Relations, 
but  without  obtaining  any  satisfacticm.  Mat- 
ters went  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  very 
lotions  in  Peking  were  threatened  by  the 
reign  of  terror  which  enveloped  the  capital. 
A  relief  force  of  2000  marines  and  sailors 
from  the  foreign  fleets  set  out  from  Taku  for 
Peking,  June  10,  under  the  command  of  Vice 
Admintl  Seymonr,  the  British  commander,  but 
this  force  was  unable  to  reach  Peking.  On 
June  11  the  Chancellor  of  the  Japanese  Lega- 
tion was  murdered  in  Peking  by  Chinese  sol- 
diers. Already  there  was  little  doubt  that  the 
Boxer  outbreak  was  encouraged  from  the  palace. 
On  June  17  the  allied  fleets  bombarded  and 
captured  the  Taku  f(»ts.  Three  days  later 
Baron  von  Ketteler,  the  German  Ambassador, 
was  murdered  in  the  streets  of  Peking,  on  the 
way  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamen.  The  diplomatic 
corps,    together    with    their    households  and 

rrds,  before  the  end  of  June,  were  all  gathered 
the  British  Legation,  which  was  fortified 
as  well  as  possible.  Cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world,  they  endured 
the  horrors  of  a  siege  for  nearly  two  months. 
Meanwhile  an  allied  army  of  relief  bad  been 
assembled  at  Taku.  It  captured  Tientsin  on 
July  14  and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  be- 
sieged iMfations.  The  march  b«gan  on  August 
4,  the  force  numbering  about  18,000  men- 
Japanese,  Russian,  British,  American,  and 
French.  Peking  was  reached  and  the  lotions 
were  relieved  on  the  14th,  the  Imperii  City 
being  taken  on  the  following  day.  The  court 
escaped  into  the  interior.  On  the  28th  tnx^ 
of  all  the  nationalities  represented  (now  in- 
cluding Bomd  bodies  of  Germans  also)  marched 
throngh  the  sacred  precinets  oi  tiie  Forbidden 
Cityj  as  a  symbol  of  tiie  humiliation  at  China. 
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Tlie  advance  on  PcUng  and  the  occupation  of 
Chinese  territoi7  attended  with  much  loot- 
ing, bnitality,  and  license,  not  at  all  creditable 
to  the  Christian  nations.  Li  Hung-chang  and 
Prince  King  (or  Ching)  were  commissioned  to 
treat  with  the  Powers,  and  after  months  of 
wearisome  n^otiation,  prolonged  by  the  differ- 
ences among  the  Powers  and  by  the  peculiar 
methods  of  Oriental  diplomacy,  a  protocol  em- 
bodying the  terms  of  peace  to  be  imposed  upon 
China  was  solunitted  to  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment. This  document  set  forth  the  expiatory 
meaanres  imposed  upon  China  on  account  of 
the  Boxer  outrages;  forbade  the  importation 
of  arms  and  ammunition  or  the  materials  for 
their  manufacture;  provided  for  the  payment 
and  distribution  of  an  indemnity  of  450,000,000 
Haikwan  taels,  or  $333,000,000;  the  conversion 
of  ad  valorem  into  specific  duties,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  Pei-ho  and  Whang-pu  rivers, 
at  the  joint  eoet  of  the  foreign  Powers  and 
China;  prohibited  Chinese  membership  in  antt- 
foreign  societies  under  pain  of  death,  and  abol- 
ished government  examinations  for  five  years 
in  cities  where  foreigners  had  been  massacred; 
ordered  the  dismissal  of  governors  who  should 
hereafter  permit  antiforeign  agitation;  and 
transformed  the  semiofficial  Tsung-li  Yamen 
into  a  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Wai 
Wn  Pu,  takii^  prcoedenee  of  the  other  mln- 
btries.  A  Ic^tion  disbict  in  Pddng  which 
miffht  be  fenced  and  guarded  was  defined, 
and  certain  points  were  indicated  that  might  be 
occupied  by  the  foreign  Powers  to  keep  com- 
munication open  between  the  capital  and  the 
sea.  In  accordance  ^vith  this  protocol,  all 
foreign  troops  excq>t  the  legation  guards  were 
to  be  withdrawn  in  September,  1901,  and  the 
Btattu  quo  was  to  be  reBstabliriied. 

In  an  Imperial  edict  issued  in  February,  1001, 
China  accepted  these  terms.  While  the  Baxttt 
movenomt  was  in  progress  and  the  siege  of  the 
legations  in  Pelting  was  going  on,  the  Chinese 
forces  made  a  vigorous  and  at  first  irresistible 
advance  against  the  Russians  in  Manchuria, 
which  became  the  scene  of  bloody  warfare.  In 
July,  1900,  the  Chinese  cannonaded  Blagovy- 
esbtchensk,  on  the  Amur  Siver.  Russia  as- 
sembled large  forces  which  finally  drove  baelc 
the  enemy,  and  at  the  be^^nning  of  October 
Mukden  was  in  Bnssian  hands.    Daring  the 

SrogresB  of  the  peace  n^otiations  the  Powers 
ispatched  punitive  expeditions  in  varioos  di- 
rections, these  operaticms  continuing  into  the 
spring  of  1901.  In  June,  1901,  Count  Walder- 
■ee,  who  hod  been  at  the  head  of  the  allied 
forces  in  China,  laid  down  his  command.  In 
Jonuarj,  1902,  the  Chinese  court  returned  to 
Fdnng.  The  ontccane  of  the  Btaaer  mnrising  did 
not  leave  the  Empress  unaffected.  The  return 
of  the  court  was  followed  by  the  promulgation 
of  various  reform  edicts  placing  Western  sciences 
and  arts  among  the  courses  of  study  at  the 
Imperial  military  academy,  I^alizing  inter- 
marriage between  Chinese  and  Manchus,  and 
urging  the  abandonment  of  tiie  custom  of  foot 
binding.  An  edict  of  April,  1903,  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  single  mmietary  standard 
for  the  Empire  and  the  erecti<Hi  of  a  mint  at 
P^ng  to  supply  the  provinces  with  a  uniform 
currency.  Sept.   6,    1902,  a  treaty  was 

concluded  with  Great  Britain  providing  for  the 
alxdition  of  the  Itfcin,  or  internal  taxes,  as  soon 
as  the  other  Powers  should  have  made  like 
agreemmts;  for  the  opening  of  a  number  oi 


treaty  ports;  and  for  the  revision  of  the  laws 

foveming  mining  and  internal  navigation, 
imilar  treaties  were  oondnded  with  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  Oct.  8,  190S.  and  with  Portu- 
gal, Nov.  11,  1904,  but  nothing  was  done  1^ 
the  government  to  cury  its  promises  into  effect 
other  than  the  appointment  of  the  progressive 
YUan  ShI-k'ai  (q.v.)  as  Minister  of  Commerce 
with  full  control  over  mines,  railways,  and  tele- 
graphs. But,  however  the  Chinese  government 
might  he  affected  by  collision  with  uie  modern 
Powers,  the  national  character  rendered  it  seem- 
ingly impos^ble  for  China  to  follow  the  example 
of  Japan  in  assimilating  Western  eiTiliJtation 
thoroi^[hIy  and  rapidly.  The  forces  of  conserva- 
tism were  as  yet  too  strong,  and  in  consequence 
the  high  hopes  of  speedy  reform  entertained  in 
some  quarters  after  the  Boxer  uprising  were 
in  large  measure  destined  to  remain  unrealized. 

The  qneetim  whether  the  Boxer  indemnity 
should  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver  was  debated 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  vros  setUed  by  an 
agreement  between  the  government  and  the 
Powers  on  July  2,  1905,  making  the  indemnity 
a  gold  debt.  During  1006  the  last  of  the  foreign 
troc^s  guarding  the  line  of  communications 
between  Peking  and  Tientsin  were  practically 
withdrawn. 

Russia,  in  spite  of  an  agreement  entered  into 
April  8,  1902,  lor  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria, 
nuide  littie  tSort  to  redeem  its  promise,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1904  was  still  in  full  control. 
The  war  between  Japan  and  Russia  followed. 
(See  RuBBO-jAFAincsE  War,  where  the  Manchu- 
rian  question  is  treated  in  detail.)  Soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  (Feb. 
12,  1004),  and  acting  under  the  inspirati<m  at 
Japan  annoimced  the  intention  of  preventing 
milita^  i^wratiwis  from  extending  to  any  part 
«f  the  Entire  hot  Manchuria.  Japan  in  return 
diseUimed  all  de^re  to  acquire  any  increase  of 
territ(M7  at  the  expense  of  China.  The  empa- 
thies of  the  Chinese  people  were  with  Japan, 
primarily  because  the  defeat  of  Russia  was 
necessary  to  tiie  restoration  of  the  int^ity  of 
the  Empire.  In  the  field  of  war  the  Chinese 
rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  Japanese 
as  scouts,  while  armed  bonds  of  the  Hungshuts, 
or  Chinese  bandits,  sometimes  under  Japanese 
otHeent  <^>erated  on  the  western  flank  of  the 
Russian  armies  and  in  Mongolia.  The  Chinese 
government  made  some  attempt  to  obtain  rep- 
resentation in  the  peace  conference  at  Ports- 
mouth in  1906,  but  without  success.  The  out- 
come of  the  n^tiations,  however,  was  to  its 
advantage.  Rna^  and  Japan  pledged  them- 
selves to  evacuate  I&nchnrU  within  18  montiis 
and  to  restm  it  to  the  exclusive  administra- 
tion cS  the  Chinese.  The  two  governments,  how- 
ever, were  to  retain  their  guards  for  tiie  protec- 
tion of  their  respective  sections  of  the  Man- 
chnrian  Railway.  Russia  abandoned  all  claims 
to  territorial  advantages  or  preferential  ewi- 
cessions  in  Manchuria.  The  transfer  by  Russia 
to  Japan  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula  and  the 
railway  from  Port  Arthur  north  to  Chang-chun 
was  mode  conditional  on  the  consent  m  the 
Chinese  government.  Snch  consent  vns  granted 
in  the  'fi^ty  of  Dec.  22,  1905,  between  Japan 
and  China,  which  provided  in  addition  for  the 
opening  to  trade  of  16  principal  ports  and 
cities  )n  Manchuria  after  the  evacuation  of 
the  country  by  the  forces  of  the  two  combatants. 

The  triunqih  of  the  Japanese  arms  reacted 
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on  the  Empire  in  a  twofold  manner:  it  Bpurred 
on  the  throne  to  an  increasingly  progressive 
policy  and  quickened  among  the  pec^le  at  large 
the  feeling  of  national  congciousness.  Important 
fmetm  in  tiiis  development  were  the  laige  num- 
ber of  Chinese  students  in  Japan  and  the  pres- 
ence Japanese  teachers,  military  instructors, 
and  engineers  in  the  various  centres  of  the 
Empire.    The  growth  of  the  native  press  was 

Sreatly  fostered  by  the  war.  Directly  this  was 
ue  to  the  efforts  made  by  both  the  Russian 
and  the  Japanese  government  to  influence  public 
opinion  through  the  establishment  of  subsidized 
vernacular  publicatims,  but  the  general  in- 
terest in  the  events  of  the  war  also  led  to  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  news- 
papers and  a  far  greater  increase  in  the  number 
of  newspaper  readers.  The  influence  of  the 
budding  *'fourth  estate"  in  China  was  apparent 
in  the  boycott  movement  of  1905  mentioned 
below.  Military  progress  was  conspicuous  after 
1902.  A  highly  efficient  army  of  more  than 
60,000  men  was  developed  by  tiie  able  Yfian 
ShT-k'ai,  Vicen^  of  Chi-li,  as  the  nucleus  M 
a  future  army  commensurate  with  the  extent 
and  the  resources  of  the  Empire.  In  July, 
1906,  an  Imperial  edict  ordered  the  dispatch 
of  four  missions  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  modern  political  institutions.  One  of 
these  visited  the  United  States  in  January  and 
February,  1900,  and  a  second  mission  on  its 
way  to  Eurme  passed  through  the  country  in 
March.  In  September,  1905,  an  Imperial  de- 
cree ordained  the  abolition  of  the  old  system 
of  literary  examinations  for  office  and  the  in- 
stitution of  a  method  of  selection  from  the 
schools  of  new  learning.  Parallel  with  this 
reforming  activi^  was  manifested  a  tendency 
to  refuse  the  grant  of  all  further  railway  or 
mining  concessions  to  European  capital  and  to 
reaequire  ctmcessionB  already  gnwted,  as  in 
tihe  case  of  the  American  concession  for  the 
emstoliction  of  the  Canton-Hankow  Railway, 
which  was  canceled  in  August,  1905.  Partly 
as  a  result  of  general  anti-Western  feeling  and 
partly  in  retaliation  against  the  treatment  of 
Chinese  in  the  United  States,  a  boycott  of 
American  goods  was  set  on  foot  in  southern 
China  in  the  summer  oi  1905  and  continued 
with  more  or  lees  thoroughness  during  the  year. 
Probably  unconnected  with  the  boycott  but  at- 
tributable to  the  same  state  of  ill  feeling  was 
the  murder  of  Ave  American  missionaries  by  a 
Chinese  mob  at  Licnehow  in  October.  In  De- 
cember there  were  serious  riots  at  Shanghai 
arising  from  a  conflict  of  authority  between  the 
European  and  the  native  members  of  the  mixed 
tribunal.  In  May,  1906,  an  Imperial  edict 
placed  the  entire  customs  administration  of  the 
country,  including  the  Imperial  Maritime  Cus- 
toms, which  had  been  managed  by  Sir  Robert 
Hart  since  1863,  under  two  supreme  native 
administrators  to  whom  the  Inspector  General 
was  made  subordinate.  The  Powers  united  in 
opposing  the  terms  of  the  edict,  but  with  some 
modiflcations  and  guaranties  it  remained  in 
effect.  It  was  believed  that  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment intended  to  make  use  of  the  revenue  tvnda 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  army. 

Among  the  many  reforms  planned  and  com- 
pleted as  the  result  of  the  RuBso^apanese  War, 
ntme  was  perhaps,  for  practical  reasons,  more 
important  than  the  strengthening  of  China's 
defensive  power.  In  1907  YQan  Shl-fc*ai  and 
Chang  Chr-tnng,  the  vicmys  of  Cfai-li  and  Hu- 


kuang  respectively,  were  appointed  to  mem- 
berships of  the  Grand  Council,  in  which  capac- 
ity th^  pushed  matters  considerably  towards 
reshaping  the  Chinese  government  on  the  lines 
of  modem  progress.  To  Ytlan  ShT-k'ai,  the  ex- 
perienced creator  of  foreign  drilled  troops,  fell 
the  rOle  of  reorganizing  the  army,  besides  that 
of  furthering  advanced  views  in  education  and 
improvementH  in  the  civil  service,  and  Chang  Chl- 
tung  was  not  slow  to  follow  as  far  as  his  prov- 
inces were  concerned.  A  centralization  of  mili- 
tary forces  was  aimed  at  by  weakening  as 
much  as  possible  the  control  of  provinciu  au- 
thorities and  placing  the  military  reins  in  the 
hands  of  metropolian  chiefs.  Naval  reforms 
followed  more  slowly,  but  the  promises  for 
liberal  changes  in  the  Imperial  government  were 
but  partially  and  very  reluctantly  complied 
with,  alUiough  many  important  changes  had 
taken  place.  The  much-longed-for  convocation 
of  a  national  parliament  was  in  1007  deferred 
to  a  distant  future.  An  agitation,  fostered  by 
the  Imperial  government  as  well  as  by  patriotic 
circles  among  the  population,  for  suppressing 
the  opium  vice  was  one  of  the  great  reforms 
following  an  Imperial  edict  issued  in  Septem- 
ber, 1906,  according  to  which  all  opium  smoking 
was  to  cease  within  10  years,  and  steps  towards 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  vice  were  taken 
by  the  Chinese  government  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  the  government  of  India 

S remising  to  decrease  the  importation  of  the 
rug  at  certain  rates  per  annum,  and  winm 
dens  being  closed  in  Hongkong.  Many  of  the 
reforms  suggested  by  K'ang  Yu-wei  and  anp- 
presaed  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  1898  were  now 
carried  out,  chief  among  which  was  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  so-called  wen-ch'ang  system  of 
civil-service  examination.  The  celebrated  exam- 
ination halls  were  now  devoted  to  other  pur- 
poses; temples  and  public  halls  were  chafed 
into  schools  where  foreign  sciences  were  taught 
by  native  and  foreign  teachers.  Among  the 
latter  many  Japanese  were  engaged,  and  Chinese 
students  were  sent  to  Japan,  the  United  States, 
and  Europe.  The  United  States  had  an  im- 
portant share  in  the  education  of  young  Chinese, 
and  the  very  best  class  of  students  were  sent^l^ 
to  American  schools  and  universities,  becaow, 
unlike  the  other  belligerents,  America  ^^M||Mtf 
mitted  to  China  the  indenmify  due  frtm 
Boxer  War  in  1900  so  that  large  sums  ■«c)u14 
be  appr(^riated  for  purposes  of  edl^cation  lA 
the  United  States.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
fact  of  so  many  of  the  oest  students  having 
picked  up  their  first  lessons  in  constitutional 
law,  political  economy,  education,  etc.,  in  re- 
publican surroundings  has  helped  to  pave  the 
way  towards  the  great  change  in  China  from 
the  moat  absolute  monarchy  to  a  republic 

The  prelude  to  this  great  change  may  be 
seen  in  the  sudden  deaths  of  both  the  Empgror^_ 
Kuang-sfl  and  the  Empress  Dowager  TjjmaLMM^^L 
November,  1908.   Kuang-sU's  successo^^^^^^^^P 
infant  son  of  the  Emperor's  '^Ifitti^^^^^^^^r 
Chun.    He  reigned  under  the  styl^^^^^^^^^H 
with  his  father  as  regent,  whose  ^^^^^^^H 
clinations  certainly  were  no  impedime^^^^^^V 
progress  of  reforms.    In  1909  proviH^^^^K* 
semblies  were  called  in,  and  a 
formed  in  1910,  and  several  new  railway^Bi^r 
were  completed  and  opened  to  traffic.  But, 
though  the  Imperial  government  was  now  free 
from  committing  such  crimes  as  had  marked 
former  generations,  the  foundation  had  been  laid 
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for  ehangea  which  nobody  at  the  time  dared  to 
foresee.  If  we  review  the  several  factions  then 
at  work  in  China  according  to  the  views  of 
their  leaders,  we  may  make  the  following  dis- 
tinctions. There  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  Manchu  conservative,  or  reactionary,  part^, 
counterbalanced  by  the  liberal  adherents  to 
t^e  Hanebu  government.  K'ang  Yu-wei  and 
Liang  K'i-chou,  the  reform  philosophers  of  1898, 
were  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  Manchu 
dynasty,  as  has  been  occasionally  assumed. 
Their  programme  was  in  favor  of  a  constitu- 
ti<MiaI  monarchy  under  a  Manchu  emperor,  with 
the  exclusion  of  the  Empress  Dowager  ^'I-hi, 
and  after  faer  deatii  th^  looked  upon  the  young 
EmperOT  Sttao-t'ung  with  his  liberally  inclined 
uncle,  the  regent  Prince  Chun,  as  the  power 
that  would  carry  out  their  ideas  in  the  future. 
A  comrade  as  it  were  in  his  wish  for  liberal 
government  in  China  and  a  fellow  victim  of 
the  persecution  of  the  late  Empress  Dowager, 
though  with  widely  different  aims  before  him, 
was  Dr.  Snn  Yat-sen,  a  native  of  the  Kuang- 
tung  Province,  educated  in  Honolulu  uid  Hong< 
lumg,  where  he  studied  medicine  under  Sir 
Patrick  Manson's  successor,  Dr.  Canttie.  His 
patriotism,  coupled  with  the  impressions  he  had 
received  from  nis  education  in  a  quasi-foreign 
atmosphere,  led  him  to  conceive  the  plan  of 
oi^;uiizing  among  his  countrymen  a  revolution 
against  t£e  Manchu  dynasty.  In  this,  in  spite 
of  many  reverses  and  after  years  of  patient  per- 
severance, he  succeeded.  In  1806,  while  on  a 
visit  to  the  United  States  and  England,  he 
issued  a  manifesto  calling  upon  the  people  to 
rise  against  their  oppressors,  the  Manchu  gov- 
ernment. An  attempt  to  make  him  a  prisoner 
at  the  Chinese  Legation  in  London  had  failed 
through  the  interference  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  for  a  number  of  years  he  trav- 
eled abroad  as  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
and  finally  successful  agitators  the  cause  of 
liberty  has  ever  seen.  The  attempt  at  an  in- 
surrection made  on  the  frontier  of  Tongking 
in  1007  had  failed;  but  the  fruit  of  his  gnat 
work  was  to  riprai  In  the  summer  of  1911. 
A  railway  strike  in  Sze-chuan,  caused  by  the 
introdoetion  of  foreign  capital  and  material, 
had  rraulted  in  the  sending  of  Imperial  troops 
from  Wuchang,  and  this  himished  the  ground 
for  a  general  rising  against  the  Manchus. 
This  rising  spread  from  province  to  province, 
the  pe<^le  of  which  soon  found  themselves  to  be 
one  in  the  cry  for  a  change  in  government. 
The  ground  had  beoi  wdl  prepared,  and  when, 
in  the  face  of  too  many  reverses  the  Imperial 
tro(^a  had  suffered  in  various  parts  of  the 
Empire,  the  court  seemed  prepared  to  yield  to 
the  demands  of  public  opinion,  it  was  too  late 
even  for  YQan  ShI-k'ai,  who  had  been  recalled 
from  his  volimtary  retreat  and  appointed  Prime 
Minister  in  November,  1911,  to  save  the 
^nasty.  The  revolutionary  committee,  which 
had  been  joined  by  the  former  envoy  to  the 
United  States,  Wu  Ting-fang,  had  invited  Yflan 
ShI-k'ai  to  become  the  head  of  a  Chinese  repub- 
lic, the  establishment  of  which  seemed  to  be 
unavoidable,  but  the  Premier  may  have  thought 
his  opportunity  had  not  come  yet ;  but  on  Decem- 
l>er  28  the  Imperial  family  left  the  capital,  plac- 
ing the  decision  as  to  the  form  of  government, 
whether  monarchy  or  republic,  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  in  its  National  Assemhly.  The  result 
was  that  Dr.  Bun  Yat-sen,  tlie  spiritual  father 
of  the  republican  idea,  was  elected  the  first 


President  of  the  Chinese  Republic  xmAer  a  pro^ 
visional  constitution.  In  the  meantime  weeks 
elapsed  until  the  court  could  be  got  to  acknowl- 
edge the  course  of  events  by  the  abdicaticm  of 
the  Emperor  Sflan-t'ung,  which  was  formally 
announced  on  Feb.  7*  1012.  The  Handiu  dy- 
nasty had  reigned  in  China  since  1044.  In  an 
edict  of  February  12  the  young  Emperor's 
mother,  who  bad  become  regent  after  the  retire- 
ment of  Prince  Ch'ung,  bowed  to  the  will  of 
the  people  in  declaring  that  the  wishes  of  so 
many  millions  should  take  precedence  over  the 
interests  of  one,  the  Imperial,  family,  and  YOan 
ShI-k'ai  was  appointed  to  cooperate  with  the 
provisional  government  at  Nanking.  Sun  Yat- 
sen,  who  would  have  liked  to  declare  this  city 
to  be  the  capital,  Invited  YQan  ShI-k'ai  to  join 
him  th^;  but  too  many  reasons  now  favored 
the  retention  of  Peking  as  the  seat  of  metro- 
politan government,  and  he  preferred  to  remain 
there.  The  members  of  the  Imperial  family 
were  most  generously  treated  on  their  retirement, 
owing  to  the  insistence  of  Yilan  Sbi-k'ai  in 
obtaining  honorable  terms  for  them.  When 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  having  fulfilled  his  great 
mission,  resigned  as  President^  Yttan  ShI- 
k'ai  saw  himself  in  possession  of  the  holi- 
est power  as  the  second  President  of  the  Chi- 
nese Kepubtic.  His  position  was  not  an  easy 
one,  but  be  bad,  over  all  the  possible  candidates 
for  the  position  he  held,  the  great  advantage  of 
being  the  strongest  leader  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  and  the  several  acts  of  his  government 
seem  to  show  that  he  is  willing  and  able  to 
Wield  his  power  with  a  strong  hand.  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen's  views  did  not  agree  with  what  seemed 
to  him  high-handed  proceedings  of  the  new 
chief,  and  the  arrest  and  the  execution  of  two 
generals  suspected  of  secretiy  supptnting  a 
counter  revolution,  which  actually  brtrfce  out  and 
led  to  a  niunber  of  encounters  in  several  parts 
of  the  country,  increased  the  opposition  in  the 
ranks  of  malcontents.  It  is  a  matter  of  course 
that  in  such  a  new  mrganism,  when  changes  of 
tiie  most  radical  order  take  place  in  all  de- 
partments of  public  life,  thinm  cannot  run  so 
smoothly  as  one  might  wish.  The  several  polit- 
ical parties  threaten  to  clash  on  every  noSBible 
occasion — the  liberal  party  of  the  soutn,  with 
the  adherents  of  Sun  Yat-sen,  demanding  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  through  its  representa- 
tives in  the  National  Assembly  and  claiming 
immediate  influence  on  the  decisions  of  tiie 
President;  the  latter  wishing  to  keep  his  hands 
free  and  preferring  to  reign  withoiit  a  parlia- 
ment rather  than  lie  hampered  by  systematic 
opposition.  The  new  Parliament,  opened  on 
April  8,  1913,  was  dissolved  within  less  than  a 
year.  Missionaries  bad  placed  great  hopes  on 
a  decision  adopted  by  the  cabin^  calling  upon 
all  churches  to  pray  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  response  made  to  it  even 
from  the  pulpits  of  the  United  States  looked 
like  a  good  omen  for  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in  China.  YQan  Shl-k'ai  himself  said: 
"I  am  unequivocally  a  Confucianist,  but  nothing 
but  Christian  ethics  can  save  China."  For 
national  coat  of  arms,  see  Colored  Plate  in 
article  Hebaldbt. 
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"China  and  the  Far  East,"  being  Bibliography 
S5  of  the  N«w  York  Btaie  lAhrwv,  J3uIIe#m  69 
(Albu^,  1901). 

Sane  of  tiie  more  important  works  may  be 
daa^fled  as  follows: 

1.  For  general  reference:  Williams,  The  Mid- 
dle Kingdhm  (New  York,  1883);  Ball,  Thinge 
Chinete  (ib.,  1900) ;  Scidmore,  CTA^w,  the 
Long-lAved  Empire  (ib.,  1900) ;  La  Chine,  Ba- 
paneion  dee  grandea  puisaanoee,  en  eatrSme- 
orieiit,  1895-98  (Paris,  1899). 

2.  Descripticm  and  natural  TesouToes:  Hue, 
Through  the  Ohmeee  Empire  (2  vols..  New  York, 
1855;  Ghieaffo,  1900) ;  Th<mi8(n,  OMna  and  ita 
People  (4  Tols.,  Lcwdon,  1878-74),  and  Through 
OMna  with  a  Camera  (ib.,  1898) ;  Von  Richt- 
hofen,  China,  Ergebniaae  eigener  Reieen  und 
darauf  gegrundeter  Studien  (4  vols,,  Berlin, 
1877-1912),  and  Schantttng  und  seine  Einganga- 
pforte  Kiauteohou  (Berlin,  1898);  Playfair, 
Cities  and  Towns  of  China  (Hongkong,  1879) ; 
Edkins,  Modern  China ;  Thirty-one  Essays  ( Shang- 
hai. 1891)  ;  Gundry,  CMna,  Present  and  Poft  ( Lon- 
don, 1895);  Martin,  A  Cy<Ae  of  Cathay  (New 
York,  1897) ;  Colqnhoun,  Overlamd  to  China  (ib., 
1900) ;  Bishop,  The  Yang-tse  Valley  and  Beyond 
(ib.,  1900);  Wolf,  Im  Innem  Chinas  (Stutt- 
gart, 1900);  Navarra,  China  und  die  Chinesen 
fBremen,  1901);  Wilda,  Von  Hongkong  nach 
Moekau  (Altenburg,  1902) ;  C.  Denby,  China  and 
her  People  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1906) ;  Treves,  The 
Other  Side  of  the  Lantern  (London,  1906); 
Richard,  Oompreheneive  Geography  of  the 
Ohineee  Empire  and  Dependencies,  trans,  by  Ken- 
nelly  (Shanghai,  1908);  Dyer  Ball,  TMnge 
Ohineee  (ib.,  1903) ;  Giles,  China  and  the 
Chinese  (New  York,  1902) ;  IWclus,  L'Empire 
du  milieu  (Paris,  1902) ;  Williams,  The  Middle 
Kingdom  (New  York,  1904) ;  Willis,  Research  m 
China  (Washington,  190{M>7);  Tieosen,  China, 
das  SeieA  der  ooAteehn  Provingeit  (Berlin, 
1902). 

3.  Oovwnment  and  laws:  Mayers,  The  Chi- 
nese Oovennnent  (Shanghai,  1886,  1897) ;  Ross, 
The  Manohus,  or  the  Reigning  Dynasty  of  China 
(London,  1880);  Staunton,  Ta-tsing-LeU'Lee: 
The  Penal  Code  of  China  (ib.,  1810) ;  Alabaster, 
Chinese  Criminal  Law  (ib.,  1899) ;  Bell  and 
Woodhead,  The  China  Year  Book,  191S  (ib., 
1913). 

4.  Religitm  and  civiliEation :  Johnson,  OriefUoI 
Religions:  China  (Boston,  1877);  Edkins,  Re- 
ligion in  China  (ib.,  1878),  and  Chinese  Bud- 
dhism (ib.,  1880) ;  Douglas,  Con/uoianuni  and 
Taoism  (London,  1879);  Deal,  Buddhism  in 
China  (New  York,  1884);  Wilson,  China:  A 
Study  of  its  Oivilixation  and  Possibilities  (ib., 
1887  and  I90I) ;  Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  Western 
Origin  of  Early  Chinese  Civilixation  (London, 
1894) ;  be  Groot,  Religious  Systems  of  the 
Chinese  (4  vols.,  Leyden,  1894-1901) ;  Helg,  Die 
BOig^  und  Kvltur  Chinas  (Berlin,  1900); 
Chen  Huan-chang,  The  Eeonomie  Principles  of 
Confuoius  and  his  School  (2  vols..  New  York, 
1911);  Wang  Cbing-Dao,  Confuoius  and  Tteut 
China  (Shanghai,  1913T) ;  Franke,  "Das  re- 
ligiose Problem,  in  China,"  in  Arehiv  fUr  Re- 
ligionswissenschaft,  vol.  xvii  (Leipzig,  1914). 

&.  Character,  manners,  and  customs:  Hardy, 
John  Chinaman  at  Home  (New  York,  1905) ; 
Davis,  The  Chinese  (ib.,  1836) ;  Doolittle,  Social 
Life  of  the  Chinese  (2  vols.,  ib..  1876) ;  Lee  Yan 
Pboo,  When  t  uwa  a  Boy  in  China  (Boston, 
1887);  Simon,  La  oif<  ehinoise  (Paris,  1800); 
Smith,  Chineae  Charaoterieiice  {London,  1892), 


and  FtUa^e  Life  in  China  (New  York,  1899) 
Douglas,  Society  in  China    (London,  1894) 
Fielde,  A  Comer  of  Cathay  (New  York,  1894) 
Holeombe,  The  Real  Chinaman   (ib.,  1895) 
Bard,  Les  Chinois  chee  eum  (Paris,  1899) ;  Mrs: 
Little,  Intimate  China  (Lond<m,  1901);  Wn 
Ting-fang,  "Chinese  Civilization,**  in  University 
Record,  vol.  v  (Chicago,  1901);  Parker,  John 
Ghinapum  and  a  Pew  Others  (London,  1901); 
llacgowsM,  Men  and  Manners  of  Modem  China 
(1912). 

6.  Commerce:  La  mission  lyonnaise  ^ex- 
ploration commerciaie  en  Chine  (Lyons,  1898) ; 
Beresford,  The  Break-up  of  China  (New  Ywl^ 
1899) ;  Parker,  China:  Her  History,  Diplomacy, 
and  Commerce  (ib.,  1901);  Morse,  The  Trade 
and  Administration  of  the  OlUneae  Empire  (ib^ 
1908 ) ;  Sargent,  Anglo-Chinese  Commerce  and 
Diplomacy  (Oxford,  1907). 

7-  Economics:  Jemigan,  China's  Business 
Methods  and  Policy  (Londcot,  1904);  Rave- 
neau,  "La  Chine  te<Hiomique,"  in  Annaies  de  gio- 
graphie,  rol,  viii  (Paris,  1899);  Panons,  An 
American  Engineer  m  OMna  (New  York,  1900) ; 
Schumacher,  "Eisenbahnban  und  Eisenbabnplane 
in  China,"  in  AroMo  /Or  Bieeniakmeesen  (B«r* 
lin,  1899-1900). 

8.  Literature:  l^gge.  The  Chinese  Classiea 
(5  vols.,  Hongkong,  1861-72) ;  Martin,  The  Chi- 
nese: Their  Education,  Philosophy,  and  Letters 
(New  York,  1881),  and  The  Lore  of  Cathay  {ih^ 
1901 ) ;  Waiters,  Essays  on  the  Ohineee  Lan- 
guage (Shanghai,  1896);  Giles,  A  History  of 
Chinese  Litera$ure  (Londim,  1901) ;  Ombe^ 
Oesohichte  der  ehines-litteratur  (Ldprig,  1902). 

9.  History:  De  Mailla,  Hiatoire  ginirdle  de  la 
Chine  (13  vols.,  Paris,  1777-85);  Hirth,  The 
Anoient  History  of  China  to  the  End  of  the 
Chou  Dynasty  (New  York,  1908) ;  Semmedi^ 
History  of  China  and  of  the  Late  Tartar  In- 
vasion (London,  1655) ;  Brine,  The  Taeping  Re- 
bellion (ib.,  18^) ;  Giles,  Historic  China  (ib., 
1882);  Boiilger,  History  of  China  (3  toIs., 
ib.,  1881-84);  Bretsehn^der,  Mediesval  He- 
searches  from  East  Asiatic  Sources  (2  vola.,  ib., 
1888);  Hirtb,  China  and  the  Roman  Orient 
(Leiprig,  1885) ;  Inouye,  The  Japan-China  War 
(Yokohama,  1895);  Vladimir,  The  China-Japan 
War  (London,  1896);  Williams,  History  of 
China  (New  York,  1897) ;  Erebs,  Chinesist^ 
Kriege  seit  I84O  und  seine  heutigen  Btreitkrofte 
(Berlin.  1900);  Edwards,  The  Story  of  China 
(I^don,  1900) ;  Micbie,  The  Engliehman  in 
China  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1900) ;  Parker,  A  Thousand 
Years  of  the  Tartars  (ib.,  1896) ;  Hirth  and 
RockhiU,  Chau  Ju-Kua  (St.  Petersburg,  1911); 
Lynch,  The  War  of  the  CivUixations  (London, 
1901);  Martin,  The  Awakening  of  China  (New 
York,  1907 ) ;  Mat^wan,  A  History  of  China 
(Shanghai,  1897  ;  2d  ed.,  1006) ;  Oxenham,  His- 
torical Atlas  of  the  Chinese  Empire  (2d  ed., 
London,  1898) ;  Bland  and  Backhouse,  China 
under  the  Empress  Dotoager  (ib.,  1910) ;  G<nren. 
An  Outline  History  of  China  (2  vtds.,  Boston. 
1913) ;  ThomBon,  China  Revolutionised  (In- 
dianapolis. 1813) ;  Cantlie,  Sun  Yat  Sen  and 
the  Atcakening  of  OMna  (London,  1912) ;  Bland, 
Recent  Events  and  Present  Politics  in  China 
(1912) ;  Miss  Carl,  With  the  Empress  Dotcager 
of  China  ( 1905 ) ;  Princess  Der  Ling,  Two  Years 
in  the  Forbidden  City  (1912);  Geil,  Eighteen 
Capitala  of  China  ( 1911) ;  Kent.  The  Passing  of 
the  MoM^us  (1912) ;  Bms,  The  Changing  Chi- 
nese (1912). 

10.  Jfissions,  politics,  and  foreign  rela'Uons: 
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Stoimtoii,  Barl  Macartney'a  {q.v.)  £m6awy  to 
Ohim  (London,  1797);  Hue,  OhriatianUi/  in 
China,  Tartary,  amd  Tibet  (3  vols.,  ib.,  1857); 
Comenge,  Los  Ohino»;  social  y  politico  (Manila, 
1894) ;  Ciirzon,  Problems  of  the  Far  Bast  (Lon- 
don, 1894);  Norman,  Peoples  and  Politics  in 
the  Far  East  (ib.,  1895);  Speer,  Missions  and 
Politics  in  China  (New  York,  1900) ;  Michie, 
China  and  Christianity  (Boston,  1900)  ;  Colqu- 
boun,  China  in  Transformation  (London,  1898) ; 
KrauBse,  China  in  Decay,  with  bibHograpfay  (ib., 
1898) ;  Rdnseh,  World  PoliUcs  at  the  Bnd  of  the 
Jfineteenth  Century,  as  Influenced  by  the  Ori- 
ental Situation  (New  York,  1900) ;  Wen  Ching, 
The  Chinese  Crisis  from  Within  (London,  1900) ; 
Holcombe,  The  Real  Chinese  Question  (New 
York,  1900) ;  Leroy-Beaulieu,  The  Awakening  of 
the  East,  trans,  by  R.  Davey  (ib.,  1900) ;  Chang 
Chih-tung,  China's  Only  Hope,  trans,  by  Wood- 
bridge  (ib.,  1900) ;  Cordier,  Biatoire  des  reto- 
Uona  de  la  Chine  avec  les  puisaanees  ocotdm- 
tales  (Paris,  1901) ;  Smith,  China  in  Convulsion 
(New  Ywk,  1901) ;  Londor,  China  and  the  AU 
lies  (ib.,  1001) ;  Ku  Hung-ming,  Papers  from  a 
Viceroy's  Yam  en  (Shanghai,  1901) ;  Moule,  New 
China  and  Old  (London,  1902);  Parker,  China, 
Past  and  Present  (ib.,  1903);  Brown,  New 
Forces  in  Old  China  (New  York,  1904) ;  Weale, 
Manchu  and  Muscovite  (ib.,  1904] ;  id..  The  Re- 
shaping of  the  Far  East  (ib.,  1905) ;  Morse,  The 
International  Rdatums  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
(Shanghai,  1910);  Eliot,  Borne  Roads  tomarda 
Peace  (Washington,  D.C.,  1913). 
"China  and  china WABE.  See  PoTTEBT, 
CHINA  {Wnk  or  ke^nft)  BABX.  See  Cm- 
OHONA. 

CHINA  CINNAKON.   See  Cassia. 

CHINA  CLAY.   See  Clat  ;  Kaolin. 

CHINA  OILASS,  or  CHINESE  OBASS.  The 
popular  name  of  a  fibre  used  in  China  for  tlie 
manufacture  of  a  beautiful  fobrie  known  as 
grass  cloth.  The  name  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  belief  that  the  fibre  was  tiiat  of 
a  grass;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  it  being  ob- 
tained from  Bcehmeria  nivea,  a  plant  allied 
to  the  nettle.  Grass  cloth  is  now  brought  in 
considerable  anantity  to  stores,  especially  in 
the  form  of  nandkerchiefs  and  other  textiles. 
It  has  a  fine  glossy  appearance  and  a  peculiar 
transparency.   See  Bcbhhebia;  Rahik. 

CHINA  INK.  Another  name  for  India  ink 
(q.v.). 

CHINANDEOA,  cbe'n&n-da'gA.  A  town  of 
Nicaragua,  situated  25  miles  northwest  of  Le6n 
and  connected  with  the  Pacific  coast  by  railroad 
(Map:  Central  America,  D  4).  It  is  the  cap- 
ital of  a  department  of  the  same  name,  is  the 
centre  of  a  corn  district,  and  has  emisiderable 
trade.  Pt^.,  12,000.  In  this  town  was  formu* 
lated  in  1649  the  celebrated  Chinandega  Agree- 
ment, an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  form  a  strong 
federation  of  the  Central  American  States.  San 
Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  drew  up 
the  agreement.  Later  Costa  Rica  adopted  it, 
with  certain  specific  limitations;  but  Guatemala 
rejected  it  with  indignation. 

CHINA  SEA,  or  South  Sea.  A  porUally 
inclosed  sea,  lying  off  the  southeast  coast  of 
Asia  (Map;  Asia,  L  7).  It  is  bounded  by  China 
and  Formosa  on  the  north,  where  it  connects  by 
the  Strait  of  Formosa  with  the  Fastem  Sea;  by 
French  Indo-China,  Siam,  and  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula on  the  west;  and  by  the  island  loop  of  Bor- 
neo and  the  Philippines  on  the  south  and  east. 
<hi  its  west  border  are  the  indentations  occupied 
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by  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Gulf  of  Toning, 
the  latter  being  partly  shut  off  by  the  island  of 
Hainan.  The  sea  increases  in  depth  from  south 
to  north;  soundings  of  more  than  13,000  feet 
have  been  made  off  Luzon,  but  much  of  the 
southern  portion  has  a  depth  of  less  than  1000 
feet.  I^boons  of  great  violence  endanger  navi- 
gation during  certain  seasons.  The  chief  ports 
on  the  China  Sea,  or  close  to  it,  are  Manila, 
Singapore,  Bangkok,  Saigon,  Canton,  and  Hong- 
koiw.  The  largest  rivers  draining  into  it  are 
the  Mekong,  Menam,  and  the  Si-kung,  or  West 
River.  With  the  exception  of  Hainan,  there  are 
no  large  islands.  \ 

CHINA  TBEB,  Pbidi  of  India,  or  Pebsiait 
Lilac  {Melia  asxdarach).  A  handsome  tree,  a 
native  of  India  and  Persia,  and  the  type  of  the 
funily  Meliaceie.  The  tree  is  widely  distributed 
tfaroughout  the  warmer  portions  of  the  globe. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet,  and  has 
bright-green  compound  leaves  and  fragrant  lilac 
flowers.  It  resist  drought  and  is  hi^iy  Uiought 
of  as  a  shade  tree  in  r^ons  adapted  to  its 
requirements.  It  will  withstand  considerable 
cold,  but  cannot  be  recommended  for  regions 
where  freezes  are  frequent.  The  abundant  lilac- 
colored  fiowers  appear  early  in  the  spring,  and 
the  leaves  are  retained  late  into  autumn,  fol- 
lowed by  the  clusters  ol  yellowish  berries,  mak- 
ing the  tree  attractive  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  wood  is  rathor  coarse,  but  durable 
and  handsomely  marked,  making  it  valuable  for 
cabinet  use.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  buries 
are  reputed  to  have  medicinal  properties^  al- 
though not  recognized  in  some  pltarmacopteias. 
In  Australia  the  tree  is  known  as  white  cedar, 
and  its  uses  are  numerous.  A  number  of  forms 
of  China  trees  are  common  in  cultivation,  one 
of  the  most  handsome  being  that  known  as  the 
Texas  umbrella  tree.  Its  spreading  habit  and 
dense  foliage  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable 
shade  trees  known. 

CHINA  WAX.  The  secretion  of  an  insect 
{Coccus)  which  lives  on  the  ash  trees  of  China. 
See  Wax. 

CHINCHA  ISLANDS,  8p.  pron.  ch«nVhA. 
A  group  of  three  smalt  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
near  lat.  13°  40*  S.  and  long.  76°  30'  W.,  12 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Peru  (Map:  Peru,  B 
6).  The  area  of  the  entire  group  is  only  about 
4000  acres.  The  surface  is  rocky  and  devoid  of 
vegetation.  The  islands  were  of  some  impor- 
tance formerly,  due  to  immense  guano  deposits 
which  tiegan  to  be  exported  by  the  government 
in  1840  and  were  exhausted  by  1874. 

CHINCH  BUG  {from  8p.,  Portug.  chwche. 
It.  cimioe,  from  Lat.  cimeas,  bug,  and  Eng.  Img). 
A  small  blackish  bug  (Blissus  IeueoptenM),wlth 
white  wing  covers  marked  with  a  O-shaped  dadc 
Une.  It  Itelongs  to  the  Lygteidffi,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  injurious  families  of  plant  bugs, 
of  which  some  176  species  belong  to  North  Amer- 
ica. The  chinch  bug  is  8pr«id  all  over  the 
United  States  and  throughout  Central  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  is  the  most  destruc- 
tive bug,  and  probably  the  most  destructive  in- 
sect, in  the  country,  especially  in  tlw  Miesisuppi 
valley.  It  appears  in  incalculable  numbers  in 
dry  seasons,  and  the  Department  of  J^eulture 
places  the  average  annual  damage  at  $20,000,000; 
The  adults  live  through  the  winter  in  old  grass 
and  rubbish.  Early  in  the  spring  the  female 
lays  600  or  more  eggs  on  the  roots  and  steins 
of  grain.  The  ^oung,  at  first,  are  red  in  color, 
and,  clustering  in  crowds  on  the  stems  and  leaves 
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o{  gnin  or  maize,  suck  out  the  Juices  and  kill  the 
plants.  Wheat  Buffers  most.  There  are  two  gen- 
eratioDB  in  a  year.  When  arriving  at  maturity, 
the  broods  scatter,  and  should  a  strong  wind  be 
blowing  at  the  time  the  insects  are  on  the  wing, 
they  may  be  blown  or  carried  many  miles.  Wet 
and  cold  springs  and  severe  winters  help  to  keep 
down  the  number  of  this  pest.  In  Kansas  sev- 
eral oontanons  diseases  that  attack  this  Img 
liBve  been  dlscorered,  uid  to  facilitate  the  spread 
of  such  diseases  infested  chinch  bugs  are  sent 
to  various  parts  of  the  State  with  alleged  en- 
cottraging  results.  Several  illustrated  mono- 
graphs of  this  species  have  been  issued,  of  which 
the  most  cnnplete  is  that  by  F.  M.  Webster, 
Tlu  Chinch  Bug  (Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  1898 ) . 

CiLLNUUlLIiA,  eh&i-chim  (Sp.,  from  So. 
Amer.  Indian).  A  smaU  South  ^erican  rodent 
allied  to  the  cavies,  but  outwardly  much  re- 
B^bling  a  ground  squirrel,  which  represents  an 
extensive  family  (Chinchillidse) .  All  the  species 
are  gre^rious,  feed  much  on  roots,  for  which 
their  strong  and  sharp  incisors  are  particularly 
adapted,  and  live  either  in  holes,  which  they 
select  for  themselves  in  rocl^  districts,  or  in 
burrows,  which  they  excavate.  They  are  valued 
for  their  fur,  particularly  the  chinchilla  of  the 
Andes  {Chinchilla  lanigera),  whose  mouse-gray 
and  exbvmely  soft  and  lustrous  fur  constitutes 
an  important  article  of  commerce ;  but  their 
numbers  are  said  to  be  perceptibly  decreasing. 
The  ancient  Peruvians  were  accustomed  to  em- 
ploy the  wool  of  the  chinchilla  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  fabrics.    See  Plate  of  Cavies. 

CEINCHII.LA  DE  HONTE  -  ARACK^N^ 
oh£n-ch&nyft  d&  mOn'tft  !l'r&-g6n'.  A  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Albaccte,  10  miles 
southeast  of  the  aty  of  that  name  (Map:  Spain, 
B  3).  It  is  surrounded  hy  walls  and  Ims  s 
castle.  Previons  to  the  nineteenth  century  Gbiu' 
chilla  was  considered  the  most  important  city  in 
the  territory  of  what  is  now  callra  the  Province 
of  Albacete.  It.  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  linen, 
leather,  earthenware,  and  glass,  and  a  trade  in 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district.  Pop., 

1900,  6544;  1910,  6795. 
CHINDWABA^  chlud-wa'r&.    The  capital  of 

a  district  of  the  seme  name  in  the  Nerbudda  Di- 
vision, Central  Provinces,  BritisK  India  (Map: 
India,  C  4).  It  is  situated  in  lat.  23"  4'  N. 
and  long.  78'  57'  E.,  on  the  Satpura  plateau 
amid  the  Deoghur  Mountains,  22(K)  feet  atwve 
sea  level.  Its  climate  is  agreeable  and  salubrious 
and  attracts  many  visitors  in  search  of  health 
or  recreation.  "Ilie  city  contains  an  English 
school,  an  Arabic  private  school,  and  two  dis- 
pensaries. Area  of  district,  4631  square  miles. 
Pop.  of  town,  1901,  4216;  1911,  3404;  of  district, 

1901,  407,865;  ISll,  516,948. 

CHINESE  ABBOWHOOT.   See  NELmnto. 

CHiyEBB  ABT.  Until  recently  very  little 
was  known  of  Chinese  art.  But  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Japanese,  with  their  admirable 
reproductions  in  color,  the  looting  of  the  Im- 
perial treasures  at  the  sack  of  Peking,  and  the 
recent  political  events,  ciUminating  in  the  real 
opening  of  China  to  the  western  world — ^these 
and  outer  factors  have  not  only  thrown  light 
nimn  the  development  of  Chinese  art,  but  have 
enabled  us  to  study  it  from  the  originals.  The 
recent  expeditions  sent  by  the  various  European 
governments,  especiallv  the  German  and  British 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Knotan  on  the  northwestern 
Chinese  frontier,  have  thrown  much  light  upon 


its  ori^^ns.  Chinese  art  is  a  homogeneous  and 
continuous  de\'eIopment,  the  b^nnings  of  which 
rival  the  Enrptian  and  Babylonian  in  antiquity, 
and  its  devdopmcnt  has  continued  into  our  own 
day.  China  occupies  the  same  important  and 
influential  position  in  the  art  of  the  Far  East, 
with  its  endless  ramifications,  as  Greece  in  the 
Occident.  The  art  of  China  began  to  be  im- 
portant in  the  third  millennium  before  Christ, 
attained  an  important  devdopmoit  under  the 
Shang  dynasty  (1766-1154),  a  second  in  the 
Chow  (1122-255) ;  a  third  and  stronger  creative 
effort  with  the  Han  dynasty  in  the  second  cen- 
tury B,c.;  its  culmination  in  the  T'ang  period 
(618-807  AJ>.)  and  the  Sung  (960-1280).  It 
ccmtinued  to  flourish  under  the  Mongol  con- 
querors (1280-1368),  experienced  a  renaissance 
under  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644),  and  ocm- 
tinued,  though  with  less  ori^nality  and  force, 
under  the  Manchus  to  our  own  day.  Althou^ 
a  highly  national  and  characteristic  develop- 
ment, it  was  repeatedly  influenced  by  external 
forces.  It  seems  to  have  felt  the  remote  Influ- 
ence of  the  Mycensan  style  and  was  certainly 
affected  by  the  Scythian  and  by  the  mixed  style 
of  Central  Asia.  China  was  not  unaffected  by 
the  Hellenic  culture  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
with  which  it  had  commerdi^  rdations.  Hie 
most  powerful  external  influence,  however,  and 
the  chief  faetor  in  the  development  of  Chinese 
art,  followed  the  adoption  of  Buddhism.  A 
modified  form  of  the  Greco-Indian  art,  starting 
from  its  home  in  Gandhara  (northern  India), 
progressed  triumphantly  through  Central  Asia 
and  entered  by  way  of'Khotan  into  China  dur- 
ing the  third  and  fourth  centuries  aj>. 

Painting.  The  ori^n  of  panting,  which  is 
the  most  important  development  of  Chinese  art, 
is  found  in  calligraphy.  For  Chinese  script  is 
written  with  the  brush  and  requires  highly 
artistic  execution.  Only  fluid  colors  are  used 
on  highly  absorbent  materials,  such  as  silk  or 
paper,  upon  which  no  change  or  retouching  is 
possible.  Unlike  Occidental  painting,  Chinese 
is  essentially  romantic  rather  than  naturalistic 
in  character.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  represent 
facts,  but  to  suggest  a  poetic  idea.  Although 
exquisite  in  color,  its  chief  beauty  is  one  of  line. 
It  is  decorative  in  character,  avoiding  model- 
ing and  shadows.  The  Chinese  painter  most 
conform  to  certain  conventional  scaemes,  which 
are  themselves  admirable  syntheses  of  the  chief 
structural  formations  in  nature,  but  is  unre- 
stricted in  the  expression  of  feeling.  As  early 
as  the  third  century  b.c.  there  was  in  China  a 
highly  developed  painting,  secular  in  character 
and  devoted  chiefly  to  history  and  portraiture. 
Paintings  were  then  made  on  wooden  panels 
and  on  walls  prepared  with  line,  as  well  as  on 
silk  and  paper.  In  the  second  century  we  hear 
of  the  b^nnings  of  landscape.  The  T'ang 
period  (618-907  A.D.),  under  the  influence  of 
Buddhism,  was  the  age  of  classic  figure  paint- 
ing, with  Buddha  and  the  sages  as  principal 
subjects.  The  human  figure  was  decoratively 
conceived,  not  naturistically,  but  with  wonder- 
ful power  of  expression.  The  chief  characteris- 
tic of  Buddhist  painting  was  a  grand  rhythm 
of  line  and  arrangement;  the  colors  were  bright 
and  harmonious.  Wu  TaotsQ,  universally  con- 
ceded the  greatest  of  all  Chinese  painters,  flour- 
ished during  the  period.  A  painting  in  the 
Freer  collection  (Detroit),  attributed  with 
some  probability  to  him,  fiords  an  excellent 
idea  of  his  style.    This  age  saw  the  further 
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development  of  landscspe  painting  in  two  great 
school 8 — the  southern,  which  was  TtHnantic  and 
literary  in  character,  and  the  more  naturalistic 
northern.  At  the  head  of  the  former  was 
Wn  Wang  Wei,  of  the  latter  Li  SeOhBUn.  The 
golden  age  of  painting  waa  under  the  Sung 
dynasty  (960-1280)  wUch  saw  the  culmination 
of  the  landscape.  Like  the  painters  of  Barbizon, 
1000  years  later,  the  Chinese  depicted  all  the 
moods  of  nature  with  the  most  intimate  charm 
and  with  a  power  of .  suggestion  never  after 

3ualed.  Their  theme,  however,  was  the  spirit 
nature  rather  than  its  actual  appearance. 
Particularly  deli|ditful  are  the  paper  aeroUs 
upon  which  whole  swiee  of  landaeapee  are 
painted.  The  solitary  figures  of  faennits  or 
sages  in  the  landscape  serve  to  aeoentnate  the 
emotional  quality.  Among  the  greatest  land- 
scape painters  of  the  epoch  yru*  the  Emperor 
Hwei-tsung.  There  were  animal  as  well  as 
landscape  painters;  and  every  object  of  nature, 
animate  or  inanimate,  was  depicted  with  im- 
partial love  and  dcill.  '  The  Mongol  (Yuen) 
dynasty  continued  the  established  manner,  but 
with  a  certain  petty  realism.  Genre,  flowOTSj 
birds,  and  inseeu  were  favorite  subjects.  The 
earl^  Ming  period  (till  clSOO)  attempted  a 
renaissance  of  Sung  painting,  but  with  empha- 
sis of  the  accidentel  rather  than  the  ^rpical, 
bat  afterward  followed  rather  the  Yuen  style. 
Elegance  replaced  simplicity,  yet  such  painters 
as  Lin  Lang  are  worthy  of  comparison  with  those 
of  the  great  age.  Pictures  of  court  life  with 
brilliant  oolor  effects  were  favorite  subjeets. 
tJnder  the  Manehus  art  petrified.  Teetmieal 
ability  ranained,  but  tiiis  waa  chiefly  an  age  of 
copies.  Still,  much  good  painting  was  produced, 
even  to  the  presrax  time.  One  of  the  most 
diaracteristic  forms  of  Chinese  painting  is  the 
ink  sketches  of  the  Sun^  and  later  periods, 
which  are  marvels  of  vigorous  and  delicate 
erecntions.  The  finest  collection  of  Chinese 
painting  in  the  western  world  is  probably  that 
lately  aeqnired  in  China  by  Chanes  L.  Freer, 
which  will  pass  after  his  deaUi  to  the  National 
Musenin  in  Washington.  Other  important  col- 
lections are  those  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  Mns^  Ouim^  of  Paris,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York  (q.T.),  and  the  Boston 
Museum. 

Architecture.  Architecture  in  the  usual  sense 
is  not  known  to  have  been  carried  to  important 
results  in  China  before  the  appearance  tlwre  of 
the  Buddhist  influence  in  the  course  of  tiie  first 
century  aj>.  Then  Indian  types  were  introduced, 
and  the  Taa,  or  pagoda,  of  Chinese  form  ap- 
peared; nlthougb  none  of  such  early  date  has 
been  identified.  These  towers,  as  they  now  exist, 
are  usually  constructed  of  brick,  which  material 
is  concealed  in  many  cases  by  an  elaborate  fac- 
ing of  what  are  spoken  of  as  "tiles,"  but  which 
are  frequently  very  massive  and  of  elaborate 
form,  embossed  with  sculptured  designs  very 
richW  painted.  Others  exist,  which  are  built 
diiCTj  of  stone.  Some  reach  the  hei^t  of  13 
stories,  but  this  seems  to  be  unusi^. 

The  roof  is  far  more  prominent  in  Chinese 
architecture  than  in  that  of  Surope;  and  the 
roofs  mnst  have  been  always  of  wood,  as  they 
are  to  this  day;  round  logs  of  no  great  size,  or 
lengths  of  bamboo.  The  curious  and  often  noted 
tentlike  form  of  these  roofs  with  hollow  curves, 
the  steep  pitch  of  t^e  upper  part,  growing  less 
and  less  until  the  broad  eaves  are  almost  hori- 
amtal,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  ai^  attempted 
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imitation  of  the  actual  tent  of  canvas  or  tex- 
tile materiaL  Th^  are  unquestionably  the  re- 
sult of  tbe  peculiar  framing  of  the  roof,  which, 
whether  built  of  hollow  bamboM  or  of  light 
solid  pieoea,  whether  squared  or  preserving  the 
natural  form  of  the  log,  is  constructed  in  a  way 
altogether  different  from  that  used  in  the  roof 
building  of  Europe.  The  artistic  importance  of 
these  roofs,  their  value,  individually  or  in  groups, 
and  their  novelty  to  Europeans,  nave  If^  to  a 
hasty  assumption  that  Chinese  architecture  takes 
its  forms  and  its  design  mainly  from  original 
timber  building.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no 
evidenee;  brides  are  known  to  have  been  us^  in 
great  abundance  in  China  at  an  epoch  long  before 
the  commencement  of  our  era,  and  skill  in  hud- 
dling granite  and  stratified  stone  is  traditinuL 
Wood  must  have  been  cunmon,  from  an  an- 
tiquity comparable  to  that  of  the  buildings  of 
Chaldsa. 

As  to  the  general  plan  of  buildings,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  from  the  beginning  until  tiie  present 
time  the  Chinese  idea  of  a  residence  has  been 
nearly  that  which  the  peoples  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean hdd  during  the  yean  ot  elassieal  an- 
tiquity; and  that  the  Chinese  palace  and  tanple 
have  been  what  tiiose  of  the  Mediterranean 
world  were  until  the  time  came  for  oraupetitifoi 
between  towns  and  states  in  the  way  of  more 
striking  and  more  permanent  stmctures.  A 
Chinaman's  bouse,  if  he  is  a  rich  man,  is  a 
group  of  small  one-story  buildings  interspersed 
with  gardens,  all  within  a  bounding  walL  Pre- 
cisely the  same  tendency  is  visible  in  the  temples 
of  China,  the  "pagodas'*  or  tower-like  strue- 
turea  of  whatever  form  being  deoorative  and 
symbolical  accessories,  like  the  church  steeple 
in  a  village  of  low  wooden  houses  in  America. 
In  such  low  buildings  the  roof  is,  of  course,  the 
most  visible  and  striking  feature,  and  the  fact 
that  the  forms  of  this  roof  interested  the  build- 
ers and  became  the  dominating  element  in  their 
design,  even  in  the  towers,  is  in  no  way  sur- 

Srismg.  We  see  this  in  full  glory  in  Japan 
own  to  an  epoch  now  scarcely  closed.  (See 
jAPAiran  An.)  The  constmction  is  unlike 
that  of  Burope,  inasmuch  as  it  ignores  diagonal 
bracing  and  subetitutes  for  it  a  steplike  series 
of  vertical  struts  and  horizontal  ties.  Thus,  if 
we  have  to  carry  a  pair  of  sloping  rsiters,  these 
rafters  are,  in  Europe,  secured  at  the  top  of 
the  wall  and  again  where  the  two  rafters  meet 
at  the  ridge;  but  the  Chinaman  supports  each 
rafter  at  four,  five,  or  six  .points  in  its  length, 
and  thus  {irevents  it  from  having  any  tendency 
to  push  sidewise.  The  purlins,  or  long  hori- 
zontal pieces  which  carry  the  light  outer  rafters 
and  the  roof  coverings  are  supported  in  Eim^e 
by  the  main  rafters  of  the  truss  (see  Row), 
but  in  the  East  on  the  succesmve  steps  resulting 
frcan  tiie  square-framed  structure.  The  ecien- 
tifio  construction  of  Europe  is  so  entirely  iden- 
tified with  the  triuigle  (see  Boof;  Tbuss)  that 
we  can  hardly  ima^ne  wooden  architecture 
which  ignores  it;  and  yet  such  buildings  in 
China  and  Japan  have  been  found  to  last  1000 
yeara  in  perfect  condition. 

The  monumental  gateways  of  China  have  al- 
ways been  admired  by  Europeans.  The  term 
pai-loo  is  applied  to  these,  although  some  writers 
use  that  term  for  such  a  gateway  when  having 
several  divisions,  and  pai-lcng  when  there  is  but 
one  opoiing  or  paeeage.  The  pai-loo  on  the  road 
leadi^  to  the  tonb  of  the  Ming  emperors  is  of 
marble  and  has  five  openings;  anouier,  at  the 
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entrance  of  the  Chun-Taiang-Cba,  has  three 
round  arches,  and  the  one  called  the  Porcelain 
Gate  has  three  pointed  arches — all  these  heing 
in  Peking.  There  is  a  great  pai-loo  of  granite  in 
the  taty  at  Niog-po,  and  aereral  in  the  southern 
provinces  are  elaborate^  worked  in  marble. 
These  gateways  are  freqnently  set  up  as  memo- 
rials, approved  by  the  sovereign  as  deserved 
by  one  of  his  subjects. 

Although  public  buildings  are  very  commonly 
devoid  of  great  massiveness  and  of  that  kind  of 
dignity  vhich  comes  of  ponderous  and  enduring 
structure,  this  is  replaced  very  largely  by  elab- 
orate surface  decoration.  For  this  purpose  the 
uneqnaled  skill  of  the  Chinese  in  all  forms  of 
ceramic  art,  their  great  power  as  decorative 
sculptors  in  wood  and  stone,  and  the  knowledge 
and  taste  they  show  in  painting  in  permanent 
colors  by  a  method  which  we  call  roi^lhly  "lac- 
quering* — though  in  reality  lac  does  not  enter 
into  it — give  their  permanent  decoration  great 
value.  Wooden  screens  and  partitions,  veran- 
das and  garden  houses,  receive  exquisite  adorn- 
ment in  modeled  and  colored  patterns,  the  use 
of  textile  fabrics  and  enameled  tiles. 

Benlptors.  Carving  in  atone  was  practiced 
in  China  during  the  earliest  periods,  but  the 
first  real  impulse  towards  a  monumental  sculp- 
ture came  with  Buddhism.  Temples,  similar  to 
those  in  India,  were  adorned  with  rock-cut 
images  of  Buddha  and  his  disciples,  carved  in 
the  Oreco-Indian  manner.  A  typical  example  of 
such  a  temple  with  a  multitude  of  carvings  is 
at  Tatong  (Shanai)  datliw  from  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  there  are  a  number  of  others.  Colos* 
sal  Buddhas  of  stone  were  characteristic  of  the 
T'ang  period.  Owing  to  the  inability  to  repre- 
sent the  human  figure,  except  in  a  conventional 
fadiion,  the  Chinese  never  produced  anything 
cnnparable  to  the  sculpture  of  Western  lands, 
excepting  in  decorative  work.  On  the  whole, 
sculpture  in  China  is  identified  with  movable 
pieees  of  decorative  effect  more  than  with  archi- 
tectural enrichment  or  wi^  close  representation 
of  nature.  Wood  carving  and  elaborately 
wrought  modeling  in  clay,  which  is  afterward 
fired,  and  the  surfaces  painted  and  glazed,  are 
carried  to  a  refinement  unknown  in  Europe. 
The  carving  of  hard  stones,  like  jade  and  rock 
crystal,  and  soft  stones  like  opaque,  veined  talc 
and  steatite,  and  of  ivory,  is  an  art  especially 
identified  with  China.  Jade  carvings  are  of 
sreat  daboration,  as  where  a  single  piece  eon- 
udning  250  cubic  inches  is  wrought  into  two 
e<nnplete  vases,  side  by  side  and  separated  from 
one  another,  except  as  leaves  and  twigs,  all  cut 
out  of  the  solid  mass,  connect  them. 

Bronses.  In  the  modeling  and  casting  of 
bronzes,  especially  those  of  a  decorative  char- 
acter, the  Chinese  are  unexcelled.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  art  has  lasted  uninterruptedly  for 
a  period  of  3000  years.  The  products  are  for 
the  most  part  images  and  uteiuils  used  in  the 
temple  services,  such  as  vessds  for  offerings, 
vases  for  wine,  flowers  and  many  other  purposes, 
bells,  drums,  as  well  as  objects  of  a  simitar 
character  intended  for  secular  use.  These 
bronzes  have  been  preserved  in  such  numbers 
that  it  is  possible  to  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  development  of  the  art.  Pieces  of  temple 
furniture  exist  as  early  as  the  Shang  and  es- 
pecially  the  Chow  (1122-255)  dynasties.  They 
are  severe  and  grandiose  in  form,  to  which  the 
rUAi  ornament  is  strictly  subordinated.  During 
ttte  Han  period  conventionalised  decorative  im- 


ages of  human,  animal,  and  plant  life  are  used 
in  decoration,  and  HeU^istic  methods  appear. 
The  T'ang  style  unites  more  realistic  concep- 
tions with  a  more  suave  execution,  and  prefers 
curved  linear  form.  This  character  was  further 
developed  during  the  Sung  period,  in  which  the 
effect  is  gainecT  more  through  quality  of  sur- 
faces and  purity  of  form  than  through  detailed 
execution.  This  was  also  the  period  of  some 
of  the  finest  inlaid  work,  in  which  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  semiprecious  stones  were  used,  a  tech- 
nique in  which  the  Chinese  especially  excelled. 
Artists  of  the  Ming  period,  on  the  oth^ 
hand,  emphasize  a  richly  decorative  detail, 
sometimes  to  the  neglect  of  the  general  effect. 
Ancient  forms  were  reproduced  with  remarkable 
technical  skill,  but  with  an  added  elegance  which 
somewhat  impaired  their  purity.  The  same  re- 
markable technical  ability  continued  throughout 
the  Manchu  period  to  the  present  day,  but  with 
too  much  emphasis  upon  detail  and  decoration. 

Applied  Arts.  The  importance  ajid  beauty 
of  Chinese  porcelain  and  doisonni  are  such  as 
to  require  special  treatment  under  tiie  titles 
PoBCELAiN  and  Enamel.  The  tioctile  fiUiries 
likewise  are  treated  under  Veltit  and  similar 
titles. 

Bibliography.  A  very  extensive  literature 
on  Chinese  art,  much  of  it  written  contem- 
poraneously with  the  great  art  epochs,  exists 
in  Chinese;  but  the  works  accessible  to  Occi- 
dental readers  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
re<»nt  date.  The  following  works  treat,  with 
some  detail,  all  the  arts  of  China:  Giles,  An 
introduciion  to  the  Biatory  of  Ohineae  Art 
(Shanghai,  1905) ;  Bushell,  Chinese  Art  (2  vols., 
London,  1004-06) ;  MOnsterberg,  OMnesiacke 
Kurutgeachichte  (2  vols.,  Esslingen,  1010-12); 
Fenollosa,  Epochs  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art 
(New  York,  1912);  Glaser,  Die  Kunat  Os- 
tasiens  (Leipzig,  1013).  The  Chinese  point  of 
view  is  admirably  expressed  in  Binyon,  The 
Flight  of  the  Dragon  (London,  1911) ;  Fischer, 
in  Bepertitorium  fUr  Kunsttoiaaenaehaft,  vol. 
XXXV  (Berlin,  1912).  Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  such  earlier  works  as  Pal^logue,  L'Arl 
chinoia  (Paris,  1888),  and  Hirth,  Fremde  Ein- 
fliiaae  in  der  chineaisohen  funst  (Munich,  1896). 
For  Chinese  painting,  consult,  besides  the  above 
works,  Hirth,  Scraps  from  a  Collector's  Jiote- 
book:  Xotea  on  some  CMneae  Painters  (New 
Yoric,  1906) ;  8ei-ichi  Taki,  Three  Eaaoiya  on 
Oriental  Painting  (London,  1911) ;  Binyon, 
Painting  in  the  Far  Eaat  (London,  1913).  The 
Japanese  periodical,  The  KokkOt  with  Japanese 
and  English  text,  contains  admirable  ccdored 
reproductions  of  Chinese  paintings  (Noe.  101 
(1906)  et  seq.).  For  a  summary  of  Chinese 
architecture,  see  Cram,  in  Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Building  (New  York,  1901-02): 
ChQta  m,  in  The  Kokka,  Nos.  197,  198;  Boersch- 
maa.  Die  Baukunst  der  Chineaen,  vol.  i  (Ber- 
lin, 1911),  others  to  follow.  For  the  influence 
of  Gneco-Buddhiat  art,  consult  Stdn,  Ruina  of 
Desert  Cathay  (London,  1912).  For  sculpture, 
see  Chavannee,  La  sculpture  sur  pierre  en  Chine 
au  temps  des  deux  dynasties  Ban  (Paris,  1803). 
For  the  extensive  literature  on  Chinese  porce- 
lain, see  the  bibliography  of  Porcelain. 

CHiySSE  EHFIKE.    See  China. 

CHINESE  OOBDON.  The  name  given  to 
Gen.  Charles  George  Gordon  from  his  exploits 
in  putting  down  the  Tai-ping  Rebellion  in 
1863; 

CHINESE  GRASS.   See  Cbuta  Obass. 
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CHDTESE  HEKP.    See  Cobghobus. 

CHIKE8Z  ZmaaBATION.  This  Bubjeot 
first  assiuned  importance  in  the  United  States 
about  the  year  1870,  although  l^slation  hostile 
to  the  Chineee  began  in  California  in  1865.  The 
California  L^fiswtnre  investigated  the  BUb* 
ject  in  1862,  and  the  United  States  Congress 
sent  a  joint  special  committee  to  the  Pacific 
coast  in  1876.  the  roluminous  report  of  which 
gives  the  moat  authentic  information  on  the 
subject  yet  published  (Rep.  44th  Cong.,  id  Bess., 
Sen.  R.  6S9,  p.  1281,  Washington,  1877). 

Up  to  1868  the  United  States  was  trying  to 
compel  China  to  admit  Americans  into  that 
country  for  the  pursuit  of  trade  and  craumeroe. 
The  first  treaty  <  1844 )  with  China  gave  Ameri- 
cans the  right  of  residence  in  five  ports  and 
gave  them  the  rights  of  extraterritorial  con- 
sular jurisdiction.  The  Americans,  though  not 
participating  in  the  Chineee  War  of  1858,  se- 
cured all  of  the  privil^es  obtained  by  other 
nations  which  were  stipulated  in  the  Reed  Treaty 
of  1858.  Nothing  was  said  in  these  treaties 
about  Chinese  in  America,  who  eune  here  tmder 
the  same  conditions  as  the  citizens  of  other 
nations.  The  Burlingame  Treaty  of  1868  depre- 
cated involnntary  immigration— aimed  at  coolie 
labor — but  declared  the  right  of  migration  to  be 
an  inherent  one,  and  a  special  resolution  of 
Congress  (July  27,  1868)  declared  the  right  of 
expatriation  to  be  a  natural  and  inherent  right 
of  all  people,  the  obstruction  or  restriction  of 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  fundamratal  prin- 
ciples of  the  republic.  This  declaration  became 
subsequently  an  object  of  embarrassment  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Chinese  when  anti-Chinese  feeling 
on  the  Pacific  coast  made  it  necessary  for  both 
political  parties  in  1876  to  insert  anti-Chinese 
planks  in  their  platforms.  The  question  of 
abrogating  tbp  Treaty  of  1868  was  discussed  in 
Congress.  A  bill  to  restrict  Chinese  immigra- 
tion passed  bfith  Houses  of  Congress  in  1879, 
but  was  vetoed  by  President  Hayes  because  it 
violated  the  Treaty  of  1868.  A  etHumission  was 
sent  to  China  in  1880  to  n^rotiate  a  new  treafy 
to  permit  the  absolute  prohibition  of  Chinese 
immigration.  The  Treaty  of  1880  declared  that 
"the  government  of  the  United  States  may  regu- 
late, limit,  or  suspend  such  coming  or  residence, 
but  may  not  absolutely  prohibit  it."  The 
treaty  further  stated  that  the  limitation  must 
be'reasonable  and  apply  only  to  Chinese  laborers. 
The  Act  of  1882  suspended  the  immigration  of 
Chinese  laborers  for  10  vearB  and  nve  tliose  In 
the  United  States  or  tnose  who  uiould  arrive 
within  90  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act  the 
ri^t  to  remain,  but  forbade  the  naturalization 
of  Chinese,  and  the  act  applied  to  both  slcilled 
and  unskilled  laborers.  The  act  was  amended  in 
1888,  while  a  treaty,  in  which  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment undertook  to  prohibit  Chinese  laborers 
fnmi  coming  to  the  United  States,  and  our  gov- 
ernment Bgned  to  protect  those  here  from  the 
violence  and  outrages  to  which  thej  were  con- 
stantly subjected  without  redress,  was  still 
pending.  The  amendment  prohibited  the  return 
on  certificate  of  Chinamen  once  here  who  went 
back  to  China,  declared  all  such  certificates 
void,  and  practically  made  Chineee  exclusion 
permanent.  This  act  angered  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment, which  did  not  ratify  the  treaty.  The 
Act  of  1882  expired  in  1802,  and  the  Oeair  law 
continuing  the  ocelusion  for  a  furUier  period  of 
10  years  was  passed  Hay  6,  1802.  The  Act  of 
190e  oontinoed  exiiting  l^flalation  until  tm- 
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ther  enactment  should  be  made.  It  extended  the 
exclusion  laws  to  the  island  posseesionB  and 
forbade  the  migration  to  the  mainland  or  to 
other  island  groups  of  Chinese  domiciled  In  one 
island  group. 

The  methods  by  which  Chinese  exclusion  has 
been  acc<nnplished  have  not  been  above  re- 
proach, but  public  opinion  forced  radical  action 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  It  Is  asserted  by 
those  who  advocate  Chinese  exclusion  that  the 
Chinese  come  here  not  in  families,  but  chiefly  as 
male  laborers  for  a  temporary  stay,  to  secure 
about  91500  in  savings  and  then  return  to 
China  with  a  eompetoiey.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  American  and  Chinese  civiliEation 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  assimilate  than. 
They  woric  for  low  wages  and  live  very  eheap^. 
Whether  or  not  they  would  ever  come  to  this 
country  in  sufficient  numbers  to  constitute  a 
menace  to  the  economic  interests  of  American 
labor,  which  the  American  worldngman  sup- 
poses, is  doubtful. 

The  number  of  Chinese  who  came  to  the 
United  States  from  1848  to  1852,  when  they  be- 
n  to  cone  as  a  result  of  the  gold  discoveries, 
estimated  at  10,000.  Frcm  1862  to  1854  the 
excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  amounted  to 
31,861.  During  the  next  15  years  the  annual  de- 
partures were  about  as  great  as  the  arrivals; 
1868  showed  a  net  gain  of  6876,  and  from  that 
year  down  to  1876  the  net  gain  was  about  11,000 
per  annum.  The  census  of  1880  showed  105,465, 
exclusive  of  Hawaii;  1890,  107,488;  1900, 
89,863;  1910,  71,531.  Consult  Mayo  Smith, 
Smigration  and  Immigration;  Hall,  Immigra- 
tion <New  York,  1906) ;  United  States  Bureau 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  Treaty, 
Laws,  and  Regulations  Governing  the  Admis- 
sion of  Chinese  (Washington,  1912);  Library 
of  Congress,  Select  List  of  Reference*  on  Chi- 
nese Immigration  (Washington,  1904).  See 
Immiobatioh. 

CHZHBSB  LAKOaAOE,  WBITING,  AND 
UTBBATUBE.  The  language  of  China  is  an- 
cient and  important  because  of  the  vast  number 
of  human  beings  speaking  it;  but  it  ranks  among 
the  most  rudimentary  forms  of  speech  that  have 
maintained  a  long  existence  anywhere  in  the 
world.  It  is  monosyllabic,  each  word  being 
uttered  by  a  single  movement  of  the  organs  of 
speech  and  expressing  a  complete  idea  or  thing. 
It  is  characterised  by  the  unchangeability  of  the 
root.  Hence  it  is  without  inflectitHiB  or  dis- 
tinct parts  of  speech.  The  relation  of  «  word 
is  recognized  by  its  position  in  the  sentence 
and  the  addition  of  other  words.  The  same  word 
may  often  serve  as  noun,  adjective,  vawh,  or  ad- 
verb. Gender,  number,  pierson,  and  case  are  sig- 
nified, not  by  the  form  of  the  word  itself,  but 
by  related  additional  words.  In  the  absoice  of 
inflection,  position  and  the  use  of  auxiliary 
words  are  much  more  importuit  in  Chinese  than 
in  other  langua^s,  Cliiiwse  is  one  of  the  sim- 
plest languages  in  the  world  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  difficult;  for  while  there  is 
no  grammar  except  syntax,  to  be  a  scholar  one 
must  learn  the  book  language  in  its  two  or 
three  different  forms,  the  coIloquiBl  or  spoken 
languages  in  their  various  vernaculars,  and  the 
tones  (as  many,  it  may  be,  as  seven  to  a  single 
sound),  which  increase  the  number  of  simple 
words  or  roots  from  nearly  500  to  1200  or  more. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  a  Western  man  to  be  a 
master  of  the  Chinese  tones.  The  variety  of 
dialects  and  their  diffieultiM  are  overcome  by 
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what  is  commonly  called  the  "mandarin/*  or 
court,  dialect  the  medium  of  official  communica- 
tion, which,  thon|^  phonetioalhr  the  poorest  of 
the  dialects,  haa  reoei^  ctmBiderable  literary 
cultivation.  There  is  a  Tast  differenee  between 
the  Utwary  and  colloquial  idioms.  Yet,  though 
poor  in  form — indeed,  one  of  the  poorest — we 
Chinese  langui^  has  been,  made,  through  ages 
of  cultivation  and  solely  b^  the  geniiis  of  those 
who  use  it,  superior  as  an  instrument  of  thought 
to  many,  perhaps  to  most,  inflected  languages. 
"The  oontrast  between  the  means  and  produc- 
tion in  Chinese,"  says  Steinthal,  "is  a  perfectly 
un^ue  phenomenon  in  language  history.'* 

Tiie  symbols,  or  ideographs,  of  the  written 
language,  at  first  few  in  number  and  derived 
from  natural  or  artificial  objects,  became  stere- 
otyped by  use  and  so  modified  by  contractions  as 
presently  to  lose  all  resemblance  to  the  original 
hieroglyphs.  Native  philologists  seem  to  recog^ 
nize  some  such  process  as  this  in  arranging 
their  language  in  "six  writings"  (Itu  thu),  6(» 
imitative  ^mhols,  107  signs  of  thought,  740 
combined  ideas  (e.g.,  "woman"  and  "broom"  de- 
noting a  'wife'),  372  inverted  significations  (the 
character  for  "hand"  turned  one  way  meaning 
'right,'  the  other  left'),  21,810  phonograms — 
the  bulk  of  the  language — combining  an  imita- 
tive with  a  sound  symbol,  and  598  metaphonie 
symbols  and  combinations,  for  tiie  most  part  ac- 
cepted conventions  di£Scult  to  explain.  'Hat  con- 
stltntes  a  vocabulary  of  £4,236  separate  words, 
which  Is  appRHclmately  tbe  total  of  words  in 
good  usage;  though  this  is  increased  by  obso- 
lete and  compotmd  characters  in  Kang-hi's  dic- 
tionary to  44,449.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  however, 
the  vocabulary  of  ordinary  life  is  much  more 
limited,  not  far  exceeding  3000;  that  of  the 
nine  canonical  books  is  only  4601.  Doubtless 
the  aspect  of  the  written  character  underwent  a 
duuue  upon  tiie  invention  of  the  hair  pendl  or 
brus^  ascribed  to  a  general  in  the  third  century 
B.C.,  when  the  hard  s^lus  ceased  to  be  used; 
and  other  changes  in  the  mechanics  of  writing 
must  account  for  the  obliteration  of  almost 
every  semblance  of  its  hieri^yphic  origin  in 
the  modem  Miipt  There  being  no  alphabet  in 
Chinese,  the  difficulties  in  arranging  this  assem- 
Uage  of  ubitraiy  signs  are  very  great.  After 
vanous  {Aonetio  pmns  had  been  tried,  the 
characters  were  classified  in  the  sixth  century  by 
selecting  the  most  significant  part  of  each  as  in 
key  or  radical  and  1^  grouping  together  those  in 
which  the  same  element  occurred.  These  groups 
were  snbsequently  reduced  from  642  to  214  in 
the  sixteenth  centurv,  the  characters  under  the 
same  radical  being  listed  consecutively  according 
to  the  number  of  strokes  required  to  write  the 
extra-radical  portion.  This  latter  part — ^usualty 
called  the  primitive — may  be  written  above,  be* 
low,  on  either  side,  or  inetosed  within  the  radi- 
cal;  ft  Is  necessary,  therefore,  to  becone  familiar 
with  these  214  signs  before  the  first  step  can  be 
taken  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  written 
language.  The  number  of  characters  listed  un- 
der each  of  these  in  the  dictionary  varies  from 
6  to  1354.  A  remarkable  limitation  in  Chinese 
is  the  paucity  of  its  sounds,  hardly  more  than 
400  in  the  modem  mandarin  dialect,  though 
posribly  twice  tiiat  number  in  the'  andent  Ian- 
Hie  difficulty  arising  Iram  this  is  re* 


ucved  by  the  employment  of  tones,  mentioned 
above,  and  by  breathings  or  aspirates  (e.g.,  t'ang 
and  tang  are  two  different  words) ;  but  in  spite 
of  these  the  number  of  homophones  is  ammin 


and  embarrassing,  and  the  spoiNn  tongu^  witit 
its  mying  dialeette  pronnncwtions  of  the  same 
written  character,  may  be  omeidered  the  most 
difficult  in  the  world  for  an  alien  to  acquire. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  its  calligraphy;  no 
educated  man  allows  himself  to  write  carelessly, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  written  or  printed  page 
of  Chinese  characters  in  vertical  columns  is 
more  ornamental  than  that  of  a  page  in  any 
other  language.  Six  different  s^les  of  script 
are  recognized,  of  wbidi  only  two — the  "pib- 
tern"  and  "running'*  hands — are  in  eonimon  nsb 
Finally,  in  addition  to  the  difflcultics  already 
enumerated,  it  may  be  said  that  a  language 
which  cannot  express  by  single  words  sudi 
abstract  ideas  as  ^>ace,  relation,  etc,  must  have 
severely  restricted  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  race  compelled  to  employ  it  during  40 
centuries  of  comparatively  high  civilization. 

Litaratortt.  Owing  to  tbe  lack  ai  durable 
monuments,  there  are  no  eredUile  texts  of  very 
ancient  inscriptions  in  China,  as  Htvre  are  in 
Babylonia  and  Egypt.  By  the  sixth  century  &a, 
when  Confucius  edited  tbe  famous  sacred  canons 
known  as  the  king,  there  evidently  existed  a 
considerable  literature  in  verse  and  prose  idr^^fy 
considered  old.  To  the  king,  the  model  of 
literary  form,  the  acme  of  philosophic  wisdom, 
is  largely  due  that  extraordinary  stability  ot 
Chinese  thought  and  institutions  which  is  the 
wonder  of  their  history.  They  consist  of  the 
"Five  Canons"— the  'Book  of  Changes'; 
Shu-king,  the  'Book  of  History';  BhS-bimg,  ot 
'Book  of  Odes';  Lt-fcj,  ot  'Book  of  Rites';  and  the 
Ch'un-tt^iu,  or  'Spring  and  Antumn,'  the  last 
being  the  only  one  claiming  Confucius  as  the 
actual  author — and  to  these  are  added  the  "Four 
Books":  The  Lun-yU,  or  'Analects,'  of  Confucius, 
his  views  and  maxims  retailed  by  disciples; 
the  "Bo<dc  of  Hencius";  the  Ta-hio,  or  'Great 
Leamii^,'  and  the  Chung-j/vngt  or  'Doctrine  of 
tbe  Mean,'  a  short  treatise  enlarging  upon  Cau- 
fucius'  teaching  as  to  conduct.  These  dtssics 
of  the  Far  Bast  constitute  as  interesting  a  body 
of  literature  as  can  be  foimd  in  any  ancioit 
oiviliKation.  No  written  product  of  the  human 
mind  has  for  so  long  a  period  or  so  completely 
molded  the  culture,  morals,  and  government  m 
a  large  fraction  of  civilized  mankind.  Its  pro- 
found and  continuous  study  has  not  only  left 
abiding  traces  upon  Chinese  tiiou^t  and  insti- 
tntlons,  but  has,  through  veneration  tot  the 
letter  as  well  as  the  spirit,  preserved  tiie  lan- 
guage almost  unchanged  during  3000  years,  set 
a  permanent  standard  of  literary  a^la,  and 
stimulated  the  critical  faculties  of  an  acute 
people  to  the  production  of  thousands  of  volumes 
of  commentary  and  discussion.  The  'Boc^  of 
Changes,'  probably  the  oldest  of  the  "Five 
Canons,"  is  ascribed  to  Wen-wang,  the  father 
of  Wu-wang,  the  founder  of  the  Chon  (ot  Chow) 
dynasty  in  the  twelfth  oentury  B.C  It  emsists 
of  a  series  of  apparently  tandcHn  dedncti(»s 
based  upon  the  groupings  of  divided  and  un- 
divided lines  said  originally  to  have  been  copied 
and  arranged  from  the  back  of  a  tortoise  by  the 
Emperor  Fu-hi,  28  centuries  b,c.  These  'eight 
diagrams'  {pa-kwt)  consisted  of  a  combination 
of  continuous  and  bmken  lines,  each  correspond- 
ing to  certain  elements  of  nature  besides  repre- 
senting the  male  principle  In  that  old  natural 
philosophy  in  continuous  lines,  the  female  In  the 
broken  lines.  The  male  principle  {yang)  is  th« 
positive  element,  the  female  (ytn)  ttta  ncoatiTC. 
AU  good  tilings  are  male,  their  opposltes  ranale. 
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These  eight  diagrams  of  triplet  linea  (===  = = 

 J  etc)    were  enlarged  to  64  by 

doubling  into  sectete,  each  representing  some 
natural  force  or  elonent  and  followed  by  a 
abort  essay  ascribing  to  every  line  its  highly 
fanciful  and  allegorical  import.  The  text  is 
followed  by  the  so-called  "Ten  Wings,"  or  com- 
mentaries, lone  ascribed  to  Confucius,  but  un- 
questionably of  later  origin.  It  is  impossible  to 
do  more  wan  guess  as  to  the  real  purpose  of 
this  antique  pnme,  foreign  speculators  ctdling  it 
a  philosophy,  a  vocabulary  of  pre-Chinese  t^iD«^ 
a  calendar  of  the  lunar  year,  etc.,  while  the  na- 
tives persist  in  venerating  it  as  divinefy  in- 
spired,  though  they  cannot  interpret  its  true 
meaning.  The  'Book  of  History,'  or  Shu-king^ 
embodies,  like  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  fragments 
of  very  ancient  documents ;  but  its  present  form 
is  the  work  of  Confucius,  who  infused  into  its 
brief  and  rather  monotonous  records  his  ideas  of 
virtue,  statecraft,  and  philosophy.  Though  its 
text  is  not  always  beyond  dispute,  this  record 

K"  ices  China  indisputably  in  the  first  rank  of 
iatic  nations  for  its  authentic  data  on  an- 
ient times.  Scarcely  less  important  in  this 
respect,  and  as  a  sociological  document,  is  the 
'Book  of  Odes,'  or  Shi-king,  while  its  human 
and  literary  interest  far  surpasses  all  the  oiher 
kimg.  This  poetical  relic  consists  of  305  odes, 
cbante,  and  ballads,  said  to  have  been  garnered 
bw  the  Sage  tiam  3000  soi^  eurrent  in  China  at 
his  time.  Th^  date  from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  and  many  if  not  most  of  them 
seem  to  have  a  religious  use  and  meaning;  but 
it  is  Itardly  possible  to  exaggerate  their  inter- 
est to  the  scholar  as  true  pictures  of  the  life  and 
thought  of  antiquity,  or  their  value  in  illus- 
trating the  language,  cults,  and  customs  of  old 
China.  They  have  inspired  80  generations  of 
Chinamen  since  Confucius  expressed  approval  of 
them  by  declaring  that  "He  who  knows  not  the 
Ski  stands  with  his  face  towards  a  wall."  The 
fourth  elasric,  the  'Book  of  Rites,*  or  Li-hi,  does 
not  properly  belong  to  the  Confucian  period, 
beii^  the  compilation  of  two  cousins  named  Tai, 
in  the  first  c^tury  b.c.  It  got  its  present  form 
after  remodeling  in  the  second  century-A.D.,  and 
until  the  fourteenth  century  was  always  joined 
with  two  older  works — the  Chou-li  and  Mi — 
both  devoted,  as  it  was,  to  ceremonial  forms 
and  usages.  The  'Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,* 
or  Oh'un-tafiu,  is  the  titie  of  a  brief  record  of 
Confucius'  native  state  between  the  years  722- 
484  B.O.,  written  by  the  Sage  himself,  a  book 
npon  which  he  considered  his  reputation  would 
sUnd  for  all  time.  It  is  hardly  more  than  a 
simple  statement  of  events,  devoid  of  comment 
or  interest,  but  its  dty  annals  were  expanded 
by  the  Tso-chuan,  the  uluminating  commentary 
of  his  disciple,  Tso-kiu  lUng,  who  made  It  alto- 

Sther  one  of  the  most  roidable  accounts  we 
fe  of  the  remote  past,  earning  for  its  author 
the  title  of  tiie  Froissart  of  ancient  China.  In 
style  and  as  a  historical  text  it  is  so  much 
superior  to  the  Ch'un'Wiu  itself  that  some 
scholars  have  suggested  that  ConfuciuH  himself 
most  have  had  a  hand  in  it. 

The  "Pour  Books"  are  the  works  of  three 
disciples  of  the  Sage  and  of  Mencius,  liis  great 
expositor,  in  the  century  following  his  death. 
The  'Analects*  gives  some  accounts  of  the  habits 
and  records  ihe  teachings  of  the  great  moralist 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words,  thus 
forming  an  invaluable  repository  of  information 
about  Confucius  and  his  moral  i^stem.   In  tlUs 


is  formulated  the  famous  text  of  altruism,  the 
Golden  Rule,  in  its  Chinese  form,  "What  you 
would  not  others  should  do  unto  you,  do  not 
unto  them";  and  here  are  expressed  his  id^ 
as  to  the  nature  of  man,  the  necessity  of  educa- 
tion, of  etiquette,  of  self-repression,  of  filial  sur- 
render, and  here  his  agnosticism  stands  out  in 
bold  relief.  The  "Book  of  Mfing-tsz*,"  or  Mencius, 
supplies  at  rather  greater  length  the  teachings 
of  Confucius'  greatest  follower,  a  man  who 
slUmrdinated  his  whole  doctrine  to  the  system 
of  his  master,  but  who  in  brradth  and  strewth 
of  character  seems  to  have  been  superior  to  ue 
Sage  himself.  Like  Socrates,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  crushing  the  sophists  of  his  time,  and 
through  his  learning  and  influence  in  combating 
heterodox  philosophers  he  may  be  said  to  have 
established  the  supremacy  of  the  Confucian  sys- 
tem in  the  mind  of  China.  As  third  among 
the  "Four  Books"  comes  the  Ta-kio,  the  'Great 
Learning,'  once  constituting  a  chapter  of  the 
'Bo<^  <d  Rites.*  It  enlarges  upon  the  regula- 
tion of  the  individual,  ^e  lunily,  tiie  state,  and 
the  Empire,  and  has  conduced,  theoretically  at 
least,  to  the  maintenance  during  successive  ages 
of  China's  political  solidarity  under  a  system 
allowing  considerable  liberty  of  home  rule. 
Lastly,  the  Ckung-yung,  also  originally  a  section 
of  the  'Book  of  Rites,'  develops  the  idea  of  the 
princely  man  who,  basing  his  actions  upon  the 
principle  of  ehmfff  or  'uprightness,'  and  sub- 
mitting to  the  all-pervading  ho,  or  'harmony  of 
the  universe,'  never  departs  from  the  just  mean. 
From  this  source  come  in  great  part  the  attitude 
of  calm  and  the  assumption  of  impartiali^ 
studiously  cultivated  by  Chinese  gentlemen. 

In  a  sense  these  classical  works  may  be  con- 
sidered the  sum  and  substance  of  Chinese  litera- 
ture, for  not  only  have  the  example  and  ethical 
system  of  Confucius  become  supreme  over  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  but  forms  of  thought 
and  style  have  ever  beoi  kept  subaervirait  to 
these  early  products  of  the  national  genius.  Con- 
fucius did  much  for  his  |>eople,  but  ne  has  much 
to  answer  for  in  repressing  original  speculation, 
freedom  of  research,  and  imagination  by  a  color- 
less formalism.  Such  was  the  idea  of  Ts'in 
ShI-huang-ti  the  'First  Emperor'  of  Ts'in,  who 
in  220  B.C.  consolidated  feudal  China  into  a  real 
empire  and  greatlv  extended  its  domiUn.  In 
order  to  combat  the  ecmservative  literati  who 
resisted  his  violent  and  rapid  reforms  1^  preach- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  dead  past,  the  Ts'in 
Emperor  decreed  in  213  B.o.  the  destruction 
all  books  excepting  those  on  science,  agriculture, 
and  divination  (the  last  saving  the  I-hing  alone 
of  the  classics),  and  forbidding  their  reproduc- 
tion or  study.  The  edict,  which  was  carried 
out  with  extraordinary  thoroughness,  brought 
death  upcm  460  recalcitrant  scholars  and  forms 
an  epoch  In  the  historv  of  Chinese  literature. 
The  tyrant's  dynasfy  did  not  endure  lon^  and 
within  a  half  century  of  his  death  the  ancient 
learning  was  revived  with  double  zest  under  the 
Han  dynasty  <20S  B.c.^21  Aj>.).  The  new  zeal 
also  brought  with  it  a  harvest  of  forgeries  of 
old  worics  alleged  to  have  been  discovered  in 
hiding  places,  but  in  reality  efforts  of  clever 
writers  to  imitate  the  resuscitated  ancients, 
whose  prestige  in  eastern  Asia  always  far  ex- 
ceeds uie  most  brilliant  successes  of  authora 
among  their  own  ctrntemporaries.  Before  touch- 
ing upon  this  revival  of  learning  in  China,  how- 
ever, it  is  proper  to  refer  briefly  to  the  non- 
Conftieian  literature  of  Taoism  and  the  mystics. 
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The  philosopher  Lau-tzl,  an  earlier  contemporary 
of  Confucius,  gave  birth  to  a  philosophy  of 
quietism,  the  esoteric  meaning  of  which  is  hard 
to  determine.  The  pursuits  of  tau,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Tau-te  king,  a  work  ascribed  (improperly) 
to  the  teacher,  suggests  Hindu  transcendentalism 
and  may  be  derived  from  India.  In  its  purity 
it  never  took  much  hold  on  the  practical  and 
worldly  minded  Chinese,  but  idealists  exist  even 
there,  and  to  these  such  speculations  have  in- 
variably appealed.  In  the  fourth  century  b.o. 
there  aroee  an  author,  Chuang-tzl,  who  illumi- 
nated for  his  followers  the  dark  places  of  tau 
and  by  the  charm  and  erudition  of  his  style 
elevated  his  exposition  to  a  high  place  in  the 
literature  of  a  country  where  style  atones  for  all 
heresy.  The  history  of  the  sect  of  tau,  which 
passed  from  pure  mysticism  to  the  utmost  pre- 
tensions of  alchemy  and  divination,  does  not  be- 
long here,  nor  is  there  much  more  than  this 
to  oe  said  of  the  numerous  writings  of  the 
Buddhists,  which  begin  here  in  the  first  century 
A-D.,  but  which  have  never  greatly  affected  the 
literary  life  of  educated  Chioa. 

While  elucidations  of  the  Confucian  canons 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the  literary  out- 
put of  China  during  its  medieval  period,  the 
chief  distinction  of  the  Han  era  oomes  from 
the  devdmment  of  poetry  and  of  historical 
writing.  To  Met  Sheng  (second  century  b.c.) 
belongs  the  honor  of  first  exhibiting  the  beau- 
ties of  the  five-word  metre,  in  which  form  have 
been  produced  the  finest  specimens  of  the  poetic 
art  in  the  language.  Rhymes  are,  of  coiirse,  easily 
found  in  a  monosyllabic  language  of  few  sounds, 
but  Chinese  verse  calls  for  similar  tones  to  per- 
fect tiie  rhyme  and  demands  also  the  disposal  of 
riling  and  falling  tones  in  the  line  in  accordance 
with  a  scheme  which  recalls  the  niceties  of 
metrical  arrangement  among  the  Greeks.  The 
identification  of  the  human  mood  with  nature, 
which  was  almost  unknown  in  Europe  until  mod- 
em times,  appears  strong  and  fresh  as  a  poetic 
motif  in  China,  as  elsemiere  in  the  East,  from 
very  early  ages.  In  our  comprehension  of  their 
art,  however,  the  need  of  translation  is  a  por- 
tentous obstacle;  whatever  the  care  of  the  trans- 
lator, there  must  always  remain  differences  in 
standpoint,  in  mode  of  life,  and  intellectual  en- 
vironment to  thwart  and  prejudice  the  resulting 
effect  upon  readers  in  an  alien  land.  Where 
every  ctiimce  allusion  to  history  and  familiar 
custom,  where  nature  herself,  as  exhibited  in 
an  exotic  clime,  require  explanation  before  the 
sense  is  secure,  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  flowers  of 
Chinese  verse  from  withering  when  transferred 
to  another  speech.  In  history  tiie  language,  of 
course,  fares  better,  and  scholars  have  reason 
to  look  for  lar^  resutts  from  translations  of 
the  standard  Chinese  historians  than  from  those 
of  any  other  Asiatic  peoples.  First  of  these 
authors  in  time  and  reputation — ^next  to  Con- 
fucius, who  peached  but  could  not  write  history 
— is  SsI-ma  Ts'ien  (bom  about  145  b.c.),  whose 
"Historical  Record"  relates  the  history  of  China 
from  the  Emperor  Huang-tt  down  to  nearly  his 
own  period.  Its  526,500  words,  all  originally 
Bcratened  on  bamboo  tablets  with  a  stylus,  have 
been  conned  and  counted  with  such  affectionate 
care  in  subsequent  ages  as  to  have  become  the 
unvarying  t^pe  of  historical  presentation  in 
China  ever  since.  Each  dynasty  haa  made  it  a 
serious  business  to  compile  the  nation's  sjinals 
during  the  preceding  dynasty  as  well  as  to  col- 
lect records  for  its  own  reigns,  and  ihe  24  djmas- 


tic  histories  produced  in  a  uniform  set  of  219 
volumes  in  1747  are  an  exhibit  of  intellectual 
activity  creditable  in  the  extreme  to  the  Chinese 
mind,  even  if  their  pages  do  not  glow  with  marks 
of  genius  or  lofty  imagination.  These  official 
histories  are  supplemented  by  private  memoirs, 
local  annals,  travels,  and  topographies,  and  at 
long  intervals  authors  have  appeared  to  continue 
the  work  of  Otmfucius  and  Sd-ma  Ts'ien  hy  re* 
vising  and  condensing  the  national  histoiy  into 
acceptable  literary  form.  Such  have  been  Bsl-ma 
Kuang,  whose  history  in  360  books  appeared  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  Chu  Hi,  who  issued  an 
"abridgment"  in  56  books  in  the  twelfth  century. 
On  the  whole,  the  mass  of  historical  literature 
of  all  kinds  in  China  may  be  called  enormotis,  a 
mine  as  yet  almost  unworked  by  European  stu- 
dente.  In  the  rather  scant  literature  of  foreign 
travel  should  be  mentioned  the  accounts  of  the 
journeys  of  Urn  Buddhist  j^lgrims  Fa-faien  ia 
the  fourth  century  and  of  HOan-tsang  fn  tiw 
seventh  century  to  India  in  search  of  holy  books 
and  images.  They  aetm  to  have  inspired  in 
China  no  lasting  interest  in  foreign  lands  or 
desire  to  travel  abroad,  but  by  the  efforts  of 
these  and  other  priests  in  translating  Buddhist 
books  much  of  the  literature  of  that  creed  vrhith 
would  otherwise  have  perished  in  iU  eoEtincti<m 
in.  India  has  been  preserved  fur  the  researches 
of  modem  seholsrs. 

After  a  long  period  <d  political  disturbance 
and  comparative  intellectnal  sterility  following 
the  fall  of  the  house  of  Han,  there  arose  the 
T'ang  dynasty  (618-907  aj>.),  during  which 
China  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  zenith  of 
ito  intellectual  life.  "Poetry,"  declares  a  Chi- 
nese critic,  "began  with  the  Bhi,  developed  with 
the  Li  8au,  burst  forth  and  became  perfect  under 
the  T'ang.  Much  excellent  work  was  achieved 
under  the  Han  and  Wei  dynasties;  their  writers 
appear  to  have  selected  good  subjects,  but  their 
language  was  unequal  to  ite  expression.'*  It  was 
notably  the  age  of  lyric  verse,  expressed  in  a 
langut^  which  had  by  this  time  become  refined 
and  adapted  to  the  highest  literary  purposes. 
Long  flights  are  almost  never  attempted,  tbe 
epic  being  a  product  alt<^ther  alien  to  the 
Chinese  mind ;  but  as  tests  of  skill  under  great 
technical  difficulties  the  eight-line  poem  and  the 
still  harder  four-line  epigram  or  "stop-short" 
have  remained  favorite  forms.  Professor  Giles 
describes  the  invariable  arrangement  of  the  two 
cmventional  tones  in  the  latter  stanza  as  fdlowa: 

BbMTp  shup  fiat'flat  sharp 
Flat  flat  abaip  shup  flat 
Flat  flat  flat  abarp  sham 
Sharp  sharp  ahvp  flat  flat 

*The  effect  produced  by  these  tones,**  he  says, 
"is  very  marked  and  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and 
often  makes  up  for  t^e  faultiness  of  the  rhymes, 
which  are  simply  tbe  rhymes  of  the  odes  as  heard 
2500  years  ago,  many  of  them  of  course  being  no 
longer  rhymes  at  alL  Thus  there  is  as  much 
artificiality  about  a  stansa  of  Chinese  verse  as 
there  is  i^ut  an  Alcaic  stanza  in  Latin.  But 
in  the  bands  of  the  most  gifted  this  artificiality 
is  altMcether  concealed  by  art,  and  the  very 
trammels  of  tone  and  rhyme  appear  to  he  neoes- 
sary  aids  and  adjuncte  to  success.*'  The  names 
of  famous  poets  in  this  era  are  legion,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  as  well  as  useless  to  enumerate 
them.  Anthologies  of  the  period  are  numerous 
and  always  studied  for  their  famous  poems,  as 
they  are  set  as  standards  for  imitation.  The 
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"Complete  Collection,"  published  in  1707,  con- 
tains nearlv  50,000  po^s  of  all  sorts  arranged 
in  900  books.  Chief  among  their  poets  miist, 
however,  be  mentioned  Li  Po,  or  Li  T'ai-po  {706- 
762),  and  Tu  Fu  (712-770).  The  former,  a 
sort  of  Chinese  Anaereon,  enjc^jred  immense  popu- 
larity, became  a  spoiled  child  of  the  Imperial 
palaee,  where  he  performed  prodigiei  of  im- 
promptu verae  making  when  too  drunk  to  stand, 
fell  a  victim  to  court  intrigue,  and  was  drowned 
at  last,  very  apprppriately,  in  a  maudlin  at- 
tempt to  kiss  the  moon's  reflection  in  a  river. 
Rather  curiously,  the  Chinese,  though  a  tem- 
perate people,  are  passionately  fond  of  songs  in 
praise  of  wine  and  rejoice  in  a  long  array  of 
poets  who  were  more  or  less  drunkards.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  literature  as  a  whole  is  singu- 
larly pure,  standing  in  this  respect  high  among 
those  of  Orientals,  uiough  social  life  among  them 
is  far  from  clean,  and  obscenity  in  familiar  in- 
tercourse is  often  if  not  always  condoned.  Li 
Po's  contemporary,  Tu  Fu,  was  also  a  court 
officer  and  favorite  and  likewise  compelled  to 
retire.  His  career  resembled  that  of  Villon  and 
ended  in  the  mire,  but  his  name  has  been  for 
1000  years  a  household  word  in  Asia.  One  of 
his  verses  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  »ummum 
honum  of  Chinese  poetic  art  and  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  is  admired  in  the  four-line  lyric 
epigram: 

"  Whit«'g}««m  the  gulb  mtom  tbe  d&rklinc  tide. 
Od  tne  creon  hUk  tho  •oariet  flow«n  bum; 
AUfll  I  Me  Miotber  apnos  haa  died  .  .  , 
Wlian  win  it  erana,  Uw  6mj  of  my  reCnint " 

It  is  perhaps  creditable  to  Chinese  institutions 
that  many  of  their  great  writers  have  been  men 
of  official  rank.  In  a  land  where  the  road  to 
office  has  long  lain  through  the  study  of  letters  ^ 
this  has  resulted  in  efforte  more  or  less  serious 
on  the  part  of  every  mandarin  to  "write,"  and 
produced  in  the  aggr^ate  a  long  list  of  respect- 
able works.  Among  these  the  poet,  philosc^her, 
and  sUtesman  Han  Yfl  <76S-824),  of  tbe  dy- 
nasty of  Tang,  stands  preSmin^t  aa  a  model 
of  nobilify  of  character,  ability  in  high  office, 
and  remarkable  elevation  of  literary  style.  His 
career  is  familiar  to  every  well-read  Chinaman, 
one  of  his  compositions  being  customarily  read 
by  the  bier  as  a  part  of  'the  funeral  service, 
while  another,  his  protest  to  the  Emperor  on  the 
subject  of  receiving  a  bone  of  Buddha  with  Im- 

Krial  honors,  an  ode  which  caused  him  a  long 
nishment,  is  one  of  the  favorite  "pieces"  for 
reading  in  the  language.  Several  women  emerge 
from  the  obscurity  of  finale  life  in  this  time 
and  take  thdr  pUcea  among  the  famous  men 
of  letters  in  Cnina — a  galaxy  which  knows 
neither  creed  nor  sex,  which  stands  or  falls 
only  by  the  great  test  of  an  approved  style. 

The  literary  life  of  China  decreases  in  origi* 
nality  and  power  after  the  great  Pang  periwl, 
bnt  Bcsne  phases  of  its  later  periods  are  notable 
for  various  reasons.  The  Sung  and  some  minor 
dynasties  cover  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries, 
during  which  renewed  attention  was  paid  to. 
history,  and  Ssl-ma  Kuang  (1010-86)  and  Chu 
Hi  (1130-1200)  flourished.  The  latter,  one  of 
the  moat  remarkable  minds  China  ever  produced, 
is  famous  not  only  as  a  historian,  but  as  a 
philosopher,  and  it  is  his  original  interpretations 
of  the  classics  that  constitute  the  system  or  code 
commonly  called  Confucianism  by  foreigners. 
'tbo  rise  of  metaphysical  speculation  may  be  said 
to  be  the  diBtingidshiiig  mark  of  this  era,  within 


which,  however,  no  phase  of  literature  or  learn- 
ing was  n^lected  and  during  which  the  inven- 
tion of  block  printing  (tenth  century)  gave  great 
impetus  to  book  making  and  the  formation  of 
librariea.  The  lifongols  uiemselves  added  nothing 
to  China's  intellectual  life,  but  their  dynasty  is 
marked  by  the  introduction  of  the  drama  and 
of  novels.  Both  of  these  forms  of  literature  are 
as  important  now  in  China  as  elsewhere,  and 
it  is  remarkable,  in  view  of  tbe  passion  common 
to  all  Asiatics  alike  for  the  story,  that  tbe  art 
of  fiction  in  its  two  highest  forma  should  have 
been  so  tardy  in  developing  here.  Chinese  plays, 
contrary  to  the  notion  accepted  in  the  West,  are 
usually  very  short,  their  plots  being  often  in- 
genious and  highly  melodramatic,  but  seldom 
complicated.  No  aoenery  is  used,  and  some  of 
the  accepted  conventions  are  naively  frank.  The 
plays  follow  each  other  without  change  of  scene 
or  intermission,  the  sessions,  like  school  hours 
in  China,  lasting  all  day  long.  Novels  under 
the  Ming  (136^1644)  and  Manchu  dynasties 
( 1644-1912)  absorb  increasing  attention  and 
show  great  abilify,  thou^  the  plots  are  often 
too  long  and  intricate  and  the  characters  too 
numerous  to  suit  the  taste  of  Europeans.  Their 
short  stories  are,  at  their  best,  altt^etber  ad- 
mirable, if  their  ahnost  invariable  introduction 
of  the  supernatural  be  allowed,  some  of  them, 
like  the  Strange  Storiea  (1679),  ranking  among 
the  world's  best  aontet.  China,  like  modem 
Europe,  has  during  recent  centuries  passed 
through  the  ency,clopfedic  age,  when  scholars 
have  ^mited  theiuelves  to  amassing  great  reper- 
torira  of  the  literature,  knowledge,  and  wit  of 
past  generations.  No  coimtry,  in  fact,  surpaaaea 
China  in  the  wealth  and  variety  of  her  dic- 
tionaries and  encyclopaedias  of  all  kinds,  but 
these  can  hardly  be  called  'literature.  Nor  does 
the  often  scurrilous  wit  of  their  proverbs  and 
gross  wall  literature — anonymous  placards  fre- 
quently found  on  street  comers — call  for  men- 
tion in  an  account  of  Chinese  letters.  Tbe  in- 
tellectual record  of  the  race  is,  on  the  whole, 
one  to  be  proud  of  and  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  haa  yet  reoeived  from  Western  sdiolars. 

BlbliograiAy.'  On  the  language,  consult 
Marsbman,  Olavis  Sinica  (Serampore,  1814); 
Premare,  Notitia  linguas  Binioa  (Malacca, 
1831;  in  English  by  Bridgman,  Canton,  1847) ; 
the  grammatical  works  of  Williams  (Canton, 
1842),  Scbott  (Berlin,  1857),  Martin  (Shang- 
hai, 1863),  Juli^  (Paris,  1870);  Hirth,  Notea 
OH  the  Chinese  Documentary  Style  (2d  ed., 
1909) ;  Waiters,  Essay b  on  the  Ohmese  Lan- 
guage  (Shanghai,  1889)  ;  and  the  dictionaries 
of  Morrison  (ib.,  1865),  Medhurst  (ib,,  1847- 
48),  Williams  (ib.,  1874),  Giles  (ib.,  1802,  2d 
ed.,  1912),  Eitel-Genahr  (Hongkong,  1910). 

Chiet  among  translations  of  important  works 
stand:  Legge,  Chinese  Classics  (new  ed.,  8  vols., 
Oxford,  1893-95) ;  also  in  vols,  iii,  zvi,  xxvii, 
and  xxviii  of  Mtlller's  Sacred  Books  of  the  Bast: 
Beal,  Teats  of  Taoism,  ib.,  vols.,  xxxix  and  xl 
(Oxford,  1892) ;  Giles,  Strange  Stories  from  a 
Chinese  Studio  (London,  1879)  and  Chinese 
Poetry  in  English  Verse  (ib.,  1898);  also  his 
Chuang  TzH  (ib.,  1889)  ;  Loomis,  Confucius  and 
the  Chinese  Classics  (San  Francisco,  1867); 
Marquis  d'Hervey  de  Saint-Denys,  Po^sie  de 
V6poque  de  Tang  (Paris,  1876) ;  C.  de  Harlez, 
La  po6aie  chinoitie  { ib.,  1893 ) ;  Cams,  Lao-Tze's 
Tao-Teh-King  (Chicago,  1898);  Chavannes,  Mi- 
moires  historiques  de  Sse-ma  T^ien  (Paris, 
1895-190S);  Bazin.  ThSAtre  ehmoie  (ib.,  1838); 
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Lockhart,  Manual  0/  C%tiM8e  Quo(a<«OM  (Hcmg- 
kong,  1893) ;  Hirth  and  Ro<^hiU,  Chau  Ju-kwi 
{St.  Petersburg,  1911).  For  literary  history 
■  and  criticism,  see  Wylie,  Notes  on  Chinese  Liters 
ature  (Shanghai,  1867);  Giles,  Hiatorio  China 
and  Other  Sketches  (London,  1882),  and  A  Bis- 
tory  of  Chinese  Literature  (New  York,  1901); 
Gnibe,  Oeschichte  der  chines.  Litteratur  (Leip- 
zig, 1902) ;  Martin,  The  Lore  of  Cathay  (New 
York,  1901) ;  James,  Chinese  Literature  (Shang- 
hai, 1890);  Candlin,  Chinese  Fiction  (Chicago, 
1898).  Consult  also  the  Chinese  Repositors/ 
(CaDton,  1830-51);  China  Review  (Hoi^ong, 
1876-1902) ;  Transactions  and  Journal  of  China 
Branch  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Shanghai, 
1866-1913) ;  Ball,  Things  Chinese  (New  York, 
1893) ;  Cordier'a  Bibliotheca  Binica  (Paris, 
1881-96;  2d  ed.,  1904r-08). 

CBIHESE  HUSIC.  The  music  of  no  other 
nation  presents  such  a  vast  difference  between 
the  theoretical  writings  and  the  practical  exe- 
cution as  does  that  of  China.  The  theory  of 
music  had  reached  a  high  state  of  development 
at  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  record; 
but  the  practical  execution  of  music  was  then, 
and  is  still  to-day,  nothing  else  than  a  barbar- 
ous, cacophonous  combination  of  noises  worthy 
of  the  rudest  savages.  The  oldest  Chinese  scale 
consists  of  but  five  tones:  F.  0,  A,  C,  D.  The 
names  of  these  tones  were,  hung,  ohang,  kio,  ohe, 
yu.  For  centuries  this  incomplete  scale  re- 
mained in  use  until  Tsay-Yu  tntnxluced,  against 
violent  opp<ffiition,  the  two  remaining  tones  B, 

E,  known  as  pien-chung  {'the  mediator')  and 
pieu-ho  ('the  leader*).  Strange  to  say,  from  the 
very  beginning  the  Chinese  theory  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  full  octave  and  its  division 
into  12  semitones.  Each  semitone  was  called 
LS.  The  idea  was  conceived  of  arranging  a 
series  of  12  bamboo  pipes  so  that  each  pipe 
would  produce  one  Lil.  As  the  older  hymns, 
moving  within  the  compass  of  the  old  five-tone 
scale,  could  not  be  adapted  to  this  new  device, 
the  pipes  were  divided  into  two  series,  in  each 
of  which  the  pr<^e8sion  should  be  by  whole 
tones— one  called  perfect,  the  other  impafect; 

1.  Series  F,  Q,  A,  B,  Cf,  Df— perfect. 

2.  Series  Ft,  Qt,  A|,  C,  D,  E— imperfect. 
This  prwression  of  whole  tones  was  soon 

found  nnsansfaetoty.  As  the  result  of  various 
experiments,  a  new  scale,  consisting  of  14 
tones,  was  adopted.  This  began  with  the  tetra- 
chord  B,  O,  D,  E,  to  which  was  added  tite  octave 

F,  O,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  three  tones  above,  F, 
Q,  A.  Within  this  compass  our  C  major  scale 
is  comprised,  and  the  fact  that  the  tones  have 
the  same  names  in  different  octaves  proves  that 
the  Chinese  understood  the  principle  of  the 
octave.  Bat  F  was  still  regaraed  as  the  funda- 
mental tone.  The  fiftii  tones  above  and  below 
F  are  regarded  as  its  helpers,  for  by  means  of 
profession  in  fifths  it  was  possible  to  arrive 
again  at  the  starting  tone :  F — C— G — D — A — E 
— B— Ft— CJ— Git— Dir— AS— EJt  ( F ) .  The  first 
seven  of  these  tones,  in  the  progression,  are  called 
"principles,"  the  other  five  "complements."  The 
fifth  above  is  called  Ta-Kinen-Keu  ('great  in- 
terval'), the  fifth  below  Tohao-Kinen'Keu 
('small  interval').  Every  Lfl,  or  semitone,  may 
he  taken  as  the  fundamental  tone  ikung)  of  a 
scale,  and  thus  the  same  scale  can  appear  in  12 
transpositions.  As,  moreover,  every  Ld  can  change 
its  place  seven  times  within  the  same  scale  ( i.e., 
it  may  be  on  the  first,  second,  third,  etc,  step), 
there  arises  the  total  number  of  84  scales. 


The  musical  instruments  of  the  Chinese  are 
strictly  divided  into  eight  classes,  according  to 
the  material  employed  to  produce  a  tone.  One 
of  the  chief  instruments  is  the  king,  consisting 
of  a  frame  on  which  are  hung  stone  plates,  which 
are  struck  by  a  mallet.  There  are  in  all  16 
plates,  hanging  in  two  rows.  They  are  tuned 
in  the  12  Lils  of  the  octave  and  four  additional 
tones.  The  nio-king  is  a  king  made  of  especially 
fine  plates,  tiiis  Instrument  to  be  placed  on^ 
by  tiie  Emperor  himself.  The  ohen^  is  a  pecul- 
iar instrument  somewhat  resembling  a  small 
organ.  It  consists  of  a  gourd  over  which  are 
arranged  12  or  24  bamboo  pipes  closed  at  the 
lower  end  with  metal  plates,  witii  which  are 
connected  reeds.  Each  pipe  has  a  hole  which  is 
stopped  with  the  finger  to  produce  the  tone. 
The  necessary  wind  is  produced  by  a  bellows. 
The  cheng  is  the  diapason  of  the  Chinese.  By 
it  all  other  instruments  are  tuned.  The  kin 
is  a  stringed  instrument  with  26  strings  made 
of  twisted  silk.  7o  and  ehe  are  flutes  made 
of  bamboo.  The  ov  is  seriously  re^rded  as  a 
musical  instrument.  It  consists  of  a  wooden 
image  of  a  tiger.  The  end  of  a  concert  is  in- 
dicated by  striking  three  blows  upon  the  head 
of  this  tiger  and  running  a  small  stick  {chen} 
over  the  back  of  the  figure.  The  drums  are 
built  in  all  sizes  and  occupy  a  position  of  im- 
portance for  the  chief  purpose  of  Chinese  music 
is  to  nmke  as  much  noise  as  possible.  As  every- 
thing else,  the  number  of  instruments,' of  singers, 
etc.,  is  strictly  regulated  by  laws.  According 
to  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  the  number  <S 
performers  may  vary  from  2  mandarins,  2 
singers,  and  12  instrumentalists  to  as  many  as 
13  mandarins,  4  singers,  and  52  instrumental- 
ists. The  actual  Chinese  melodies  are  devoid 
of  all  artistic  sense;  there  is  no  rhythm,  no 
symmetry,  no  melody.  Most  of  the  airs  illus- 
trate the  conservatism  of  China  by  the  fact 
that  the  tones  B  and  E,  which  were  wantii^  in 
the  oldest  scale,  are  almost  always  avoided. 
For  full  information  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Ambros,  Oeschichte  der  Musik,  vol.  i  (Leipzig, 
1880) ;  Roussier,  Notes  et  observations  sur  le 
nUmoire  du  P.  Amiot  concemani  la  muaiqae 
des  Chinois  (Paris,  1779) ;  E.  Fischer,  Beitrige 
mtr  Erforsetutng  der  chtnesischen  Musik  (Ber- 
lin, 1910) ;  J.  A.  Aalst,  Chinese  Mueio  (^lang- 
hai,  1884);  F.  EUhnert,  Zur  Kenutniaa  der 
chtnesischen  Musik  (Vienna,  1900). 

'CHINESE  WAIiIt.  A  wall  over  1500  miles 
long,  and  which  has  never  yet  been  surveyed, 
extending  between  Mongolia  and  China  proper 
from  Suchau,  in  Kiang'SU,  eastward  to  Shan- 
haik  Wan,  on  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  with  an  ex- 
tension northeastward  to  the  Sungari  Biver.  It 
is  called  in  Mongolian  the  White  Wall,  in  Chi- 
nese the  wall  of  10,000  Li,  and  is  the  most  gigan- 
tic defensive  work  in  the  world.  In  the  taixd 
centtuy  B.C.  an  earthwork  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Tatars  was  thrown  up  which  in  parte  cor- 
responds with  the  present  wall.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, as  recent  researches  indicate,  dates  only 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Since  the  accession  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  in 
1644,  the  wall  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay,  except  at  a  few  points  where  it  is  main- 
tained for  customs  purposes.  The  wall  is  gen- 
erally about  22  feet  high,  20  feet  thick,  witii 
towers  40  feet  high  at  intervals  of  some  hun- 
dred yards.  It  is  built  of  a  brick  or  dressed 
granite  shell  filled  with  earth,  and  covered  with 
a  very  hard  coating  of  bricks  in  lime.  Its  ooorse 
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IB  irregular,  but  chosen  without  r^ard  to  natu- 
ral obetacles,  following  a  Berpentine  course  over 
mountains  and  througn  valleys.  At  present  the 
wall  is  still  intact  for  hundreds  of  miles,  but 
here  and  there  the  granite  and  brick  facing  and 
some  of  the  towers  have  fallen  away,  causing  an 
^pearance  of  ruin,  while  at  a  point  near  Kaltan 
it  has  been  cut  tiirou^  to  admit  the  railway 
line  from  Peking.  Consult  Qeil,  The  Great  Wail 
of  China  (Lmdon,  1909),  and  Von  Moellendorf, 
"Die  groBSe  Maner  von  China,"  in  Zeitschr.  d, 
Deutach.  Morgenl.  GeselUch.  (1881). 

CHINE8TS  WHITE.  The  white  oxide  of  zinc 
now  used  as  a  pigment  in  place  of  the  prepara- 
tions ot  white  iMd.  It  changes  very  little,  either 
by  atmospheric  action  or  by  mixinff  with  other 
pigmeota,  but  it  has  not  the  bo^  of  white 
lead.  It  is  prepared  also  for  use  in  water-color 
painting,  and  when  bo  employed  is  known  as 
body  color  (q.v.).  It  renders  water  colors 
less  transparent  when  mixed  freely  with  them, 
but  is  very  useful  when  sketching  on  tinted 
paper,  as  by  its  means  quiok  resulto  and  sharp 
effects  may  be  obtained. 

CiLLN  VLT.  A  hot  {OastrophUua  naaal%$), 
smaller  than  the  horse  bot  (Oattrophilue  equi), 
densely  hairy  and  with  tiie  tiioraz  rust-colored* 
troublesome  to  equine  animals  in  the  southern 
United  States.  "The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  lips 
or  nostrils  within  easy  reach  of  the  tongue.  .  .  . 
Measures  of  prevention  must  consist  in  prevent- 
ing  as  far  as  possible  the  deposition  of  tne  e^^, 
for  which  purpose  Uie  application  of  a  little  tor 
and  68h  oil  to  the  hairs  of  the  under  lip  may 
be*  of  service,  and  where  e^s  are  suspected  the 
use  of  a  wash  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  lips  and 
the  mai^in  of  nostrils."    See  BoT. 

OUllJ  OACH'OOOK.  An  Indian  chief,  who 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  Cooper's  Last  of  the 
Mohioang,  Pathfinder,  Deerslayer,  and  Pioneer. 

OUiUCh-HAI,  chlng-hl'.  A  fortified  seaport 
in  the  Chinese  Province  of  Che-Kiang,  situated 
at  the  month  of  the  river  Tnng,  about  18  miles 
from  Ming-po  (q.T.),  of  which  It  fa  the  seaport. 
It  has  a  dtodei  and  an  estimated  populatitHi  oi 
over  140,000.  It  was  taken  hy  the  British  in 
1841. 

CHUSQ-TU,  chlng-tJRJ'.   See  Chbho-tu. 

OHIHIQUT,  Bh6'n«'kd',  Chabus  Pascai. 
Telesfhore  (1800-99).  A  Canadian  preacher. 
He  was  bom  at  Eamouraska,  Quebec,  ordained 
in  1833  as  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  after 
having  had  charge  of  several  parishes,  started 
his  soecessful  tenqperanee  crusade  (1846).  In 
18S1  he  established  at  ICankakee,  lU.,  an  ex- 
toDsive  Roman  Catholic  colony.  He  became  a 
Prestqrterian  minister  in  18S8  and  thenceforth 
spent  much  time  in  public  addresses  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  published  a 
number  of  works,  largely  controversial,  of  which 
the  principal  one,  Fift^  Tears  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  first  published  in  1886,  reached  its  forty- 
third  edition  in  1913.  His  other  publicatiou 
include:  The  Priest,  the  Woman,  and  the  Con- 
feeeUmal  (1874;  43d  ed.,  1913);  Papal  Idol- 
airy  ;  Eaposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  Tran- 
eubatantiation  (1887) ;  The  Murder  of  Abraham 
Linooln  Planned  and  Executed  by  Jesuit  Priests 
(1893);  Forty  Years  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
(1899). 

OTTTNITAHA,  chlD-k&'r&  (from  Skt  ohikk^^ra, 
sort  of  antelope).  The  Indian  gazelle  (Gaeella 
hennetH),  sometimes  improperly  called  "ravine 
deer."  See  Oakdjx. 

OBim&VO,  or  OHBN'-XIAnO-nr,  dtSn*- 


kyftng'fCO'.  A  city  and  port  in  China,  named 
Rule>tbe-River  City,  because  of  its  former  mili- 
tary importance.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Grand  Canal,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Yang-tze-kiang,  about  ISO  miles  from  its  mouth 
(Map:  China,  £  5).  It  was  opened  to  com- 
merce by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  ( 1858) .  Water- 
ways connect  it  with  Shanghai  and  ttie  sevwal 
Yang-tze  ports,  and  by  the  Grand  Canal  with 
the  countiV  north  and  south  of  the  great  river, 
but  with  the  construction  of  railroads  the  Grand 
Canal  is  about  to  lose  its  former  importance. 
It  has  a  bund  or  river-fronting  esplanade,  club- 
house, and  churches.  In  1889  a  native  mob  de- 
stroyed half  the  foreign  houses.  Nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Tai-ping  r^ls,  who  occupied  it  frnm 
1863  to  1867,  it  has  fully  regained  its  commer- 
cial importance.  Goatskins,  silk,  rice,  hides,  wool, 
and  fancy  products  are  exported,  and  opium,  cot- 
ton goods,  and  sugar  are  imported.  In  1912  the 
foreign  trade  amounted  to  $16,962,000,  the  traf- 
fic in  goods  having  gradually  declined  within 
the  last  few  years,  partly  owing  to  railway 
freights  having  entered  into  competition  with 
river  stetmers.  The  populatfcm  is  about  160,000. 

OUINHSBT-SU^ANB,  Jahes  Rosebt 
Albxahdeb,  Lord  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the 
Isles.   See  Aboyix  akd  the  Isles. 

CHINONf  she'nON'  (anciently  called  Oaino, 
probably  connected  with  Olr.  otiin;  OWelsh  cein, 
beautiful;  Ok.  KahffSat,  kainsthai,  to  surpaes; 
Alban.  91,  eye).  A  town  of  France  in  the  De- 
partment of  Indre-et-Loire,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Vienne,  26  milra  southwest  of  Tours 
(Map:  France,  F  6).  It  has  the  remains 
of  the  huge  old  Ch&tean  de  Sa^nt-Georges, 
the  occasional  residence  Of  the  Plantagenet  kings 
of  England  and  also  of  some  of  the  French 
sovereigns.    Chinon  is  celebrated  as  the  birth- 

5 lace  of  Rabelais,  and  in  the  ChAteau  de  Milieu 
eanne  d'Arc  first  met  Charles  VII  of  France, 
in  1429,  both  events  being  commemorated  by 
monuments.  Chinon  has  manufactures  of  drug- 
gets, serges,  earthenware,  baskets,  wines,  rope, 
etc  Pop.  (commune).  1001,  6033;  1911,  6043. 
Conrnlt  De  Cougny,  Chinon  et  se8  momunents 
(Cihinon,  1874). 

OHIHOOK,  chl-nQSk'.  Formerly  an  impor- 
tant tribe  occupying  the  country  at  the  month 
of  the  Columbia  River  in  Washington.  They 
were  venturesome  fishermen  and  enterprising 
traders,  traveling  long  distances  up  the  river 
and  along  the  coast  in  great  canoes  hewn  from 
immoise  cedar  trunks.  They  lived  in  houses 
made  from  cedar  boards,  flattened  the  head, 
owned  slaves,  and  practiced  the  potlatch  (q.v.). 
Together  with  the  Clackamas,  Clastt^,  Wasco, 
and  Wishram,  they  constitute  the  Chinookan 
linguistic  stock.  Though  once  numerous  and 
occunying  both  banks  of  the  Columbia  as  far  up 
as  tne  Dalles,  they  have  dwindled  to  897  in- 
dividuals. Consult  Chittenden  and  Richardstm, 
Life,  LeiterSf  and  Travels  of  Pierre  Jean  de 
8mct  (New  York,  1906). 

CHINOOK.  A  term  applied  by  the  early 
settlers  of  the  Northwest  Territory  and  in  me- 
teorological literature  to  a  strraig,  warm,  and 
dry  south  or  west  wind  descending  the  eastern 
sieves  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  Montana 
and  Wyoming,  evaporating  or  melting  the  snow 
and  bringing  great  relief  in  cold  weather.  The 
name  was  probably  given  to  it  because  the  wind 
occurred  in,  or  blew  from,  the  territory  occupied 
1^  the  Chinodc  Indians.  It  was  at  first  sup- 
posed by  the  settlers  to  be  a  bnneh  of  the 
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warm  Bouthwest  wind  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  that 
had  crossed  over  the  Bocky  Mountain  Range; 
indeed,  the  molat  southwest  winds  on  the  eoMts 
of  Or^on  and  Washington  have  also  beoi  called 
"ehinook  winds."  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
the  Montana  chinoi^  originates  over  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Pacific;  it  is  essentially  a  de- 
Bcending  wind  and  owes  its  temperature  and 
dryness  to  this  fact;  it  belongs  to  the  same 
class  as  the  fOhn  winds  of  Switzerland.  Several 
very  different  combinations  of  conditions  may 
cause  descending  winds,  but  in  any  case  descend- 
ing air  by  coming  under  greater  pressure  must 
be  compressed  and  therefore  warmed  np  at  the 
rate  of  abont  1*  F.  for  each  183  feet  of  descent, 
or  I'  C.  per  100  meters.  Therefore  a  fall  of 
6600  feet,  such  as  is  very  common  in  flowing 
over  the  Bockiea,  will  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  air  by  30',  and  as  this  warmth  is  very 
slowly  lost,  the  warm  air  spreads  over  a  wide 
extent  of  ground.  The  hot  winds  ei  Kansas 
and  Iowa  undoubtedly  also  owe  their  high  tem- 
peratures to  the  fact  thai  the  air  is  descending 
rapidly.  As  no  moisture  is  added  to  the  mass 
of  descending  eAr,  tiie  fShn  winds  of  Switzer- 
land, the  chmooks  of  Montana,  and  especially 
the  hot  winds  of  Kansas  are  extremely  dry  and 
evaporate  and  absorb  any  snow  or  moisture  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  proper  explana- 
tion of  chinooks  was  first  given  ny  G.  M.  Daw- 
son, 1879-80,  but  the  most  important  early 

Kper  on  the  abject  was  by  Prof.  Mark  W. 
irrington  of  the  TTniversity  of  Michigan,  in 
the  Amtriom  Meteoroloffioal  Journal,  vol.  ill 
(Ann  Arbor,  1887). 

CHINOOK  JABGON.  An  important  trade 
Jargon,  formerly  constituting  the  chief  medium 
of  intercommnnication  among  all  the  tribes  of 
the  Pacific  coast  from  northern  California  far 
np  into  Alaska  and  throughout  the  Columbia 
Tefdm.  Owing  to  its  great  na^ulness  over  a 
wMe  area,  considerable  attention  was  ^ven  to 
it  by  traders  and  missitmaries,  despite  its  mon- 
grel and  skeleton  character.  According  to  an 
ana^sis  of  600. words,  two-fifths  are  of  Chinook 
oriffin,  two-fifths  from  other  Indian  languages 
and  Canadian  French,  and  one-fifth  from  the 
English,  all,  however,  being  softened  and  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  phonetic  deficiencies  of  those 
using  the  jargon.  Consult:  Hale,  Manual  of 
Oregon  Trade  Language  (London,  1890);  Qill, 
DiotUmarjf  of  Chinook  Jargon  (Portland,  Oreg., 
1891);  Boas,  "Chinook  Tiexts,"  in  Bmithaonian 
Bureau  of  Bthnology  (Washington,  1894} ; 
Pilling,  "Bibliography  of  Chinodc  Languages," 
in  Smitheonian  Bureau  of  Ethnology  ( Washing- 
ton,  1893). 

CHINOOK  SAUffON.  The  oonunmi  uid 
most  valuable  salmon  of  the  Pacific  coast.  See 
QumwAT  Sauion;  Sauion. 

CH1M<>UAPIH.   See  CHumniT. 

CHINS.   A  general  name  applied  to  certain 

E copies  of  a  more  or  less  primitive  type  in- 
abiting  the  mountains  of  Assam,  Arakan,  the 
Burmo-Chinese  frontier,  etc.,  known  variously 
as  Chins,  Kakhyens,  Ehyens,  Katchins,  or 
Singhpos.  Physically  they  are  now  somewhat 
mixed  witii  the  other  peoples  of  this  area, 
Karens,  Burmese,  and  Snans,  with  perhaps  a 
later  l^nda  and  an  earlier  Dravidian  strain, 
the  whole  resting  upon  a  Mongoloid  (Sinitic) 
basis.  Some  of  the  Chins  are  very  warlike  and 
great  hunters.  By  language  they  seem  to  belong 
in  the  Tibeto-Chinese  stock,  being  nearest  re- 
lated to  the  Burmese.    Besides  the  general 


works  on  Assam,  Burma,  etc.,  the  literature  t» 
lating  to  tiw  Chins  includes  Anderson,  Mamda- 
lay  and  Momien  (London,  1B76)»  and  Beid, 
Chim'Iiuehai  Land  (ib.,  1893) ;  and,  particularly, 
for  data  on  mythology  and  religion,  material 
culture,  ethnology,  etc.,  the  articles  of  Father 
Gilbodes  in  Anthro^  for  1908-10,  and  the 
monograph  of  Wehrli,  Beitrag  mar  Bthnographie 
der  Chingpaw  (Leiden,  1004).  The  Chins  of 
Dardistan  belong  to  another  race  altogether  and 
speak  an  Aryaa  tongue. 

CHXNSITBA,  chbi'MD^  A  former  town  In 
Beneal,  British  India,  oa  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hu^i,  20  miles  above  Calcutta,  now  incorpo- 
rated wiUi  Hugli  (q.v.),  Hugli-Chinsura  (Map: 
India,  E  4).  Chinsura  was  originally  the  chief 
Dutch  settlement  in  Bengal  and  was  estabtished 
in  1666.  It  was  ceded  m  1824  to  the  British, 
together  witii  other  places  on  the  mainland,  in  ex- 
change for  the  Enriieh  poesesaions  in  the  island 
of  Smnatra,  It  is  noted  for  its  educational 
inatitntiona,  including  Hugli  C<^^  and  nutny 
missionary  achools,  but  is  now  slowly  declining. 
Ite  indusfay  is  unimportant. 

CHZNTBXITIL,  shaM'trSy,  Airronrs  (1814- 
73).  A  French  landscape  painter,  bom  at 
Pont-de-Vanx  (Ain).  He  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  Corot's  pupils  and  succeeded  better 
than  any  other  in  expressing  in  his  work  the 
poelie  sentiment  of  his  master,  yet  without 
losing  his  own  individuality.  His  subjects  are 
chiefly  misty  mekuuAoly  plains,  sunlit  thickets, 
and  grassy  clearings.  They  are  found  in  most 
of  the  French  provincial  museums;  the  Louvre 
possesses  three  of  the  best:  a  "Tbidrat  with 
Deer,"  "Space,"  and  "Rfun  and  Sunshln^ 
(1873),  his  masterpiece. 

CHINTZ  (Hind,  dnt,  ett,  Beng.  oft,  chints, 
from  Skt.  ohitrOj  spotted,  vari^ted).  A  highly 
glazed  printed  cotton  fabric,  with  a  pattern  in 
many  colors  on  a  white  or  ligbtHMlored  ground. 
It  was  used  for  bed  hangings  and  other  purposes 
where  gay  colors  were  desired  and  where  there 
was  much  exposure  to  dust,  which  does  not 
readily  adhere  to  its  highly  calradered  surfaoe^ 
See  CRETONNg. 

CHIO,  See  Chios. 

CHIOOaiA,  kyyjA,  or  CHIOZEA,  ^  (me- 
disBval  Clugia,  from  Lat.  ^oasa  Olmtdia).  An 
epiBc<^td  C1I7  and  fortified  ses^Hnt  of  Itafy,  in 
the  Province  of  Venice,  18  miles  south  of  Venice 
(to  which  there  are  frequent  daily  steamboats) 
and  63  miles  by  rail  southeast  of  Padua  (Map: 
Italy,  O  S).  It  is  built  on  piles  and  is  sur- 
rounded  by  the  Lombardo  Ship  Canal.  The 
Vena  Canal,  which  is  crossed  by  nine  bridges, 
cuts  it  in  two,  and  it  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  sttme  bridge,  800  feet  long,  with 
43  arches.  The  cathedral  dates  from  1633,  the 
Board  of  Trade  building  from  1322.  The  in- 
habitants have  ahri^  been  dlsUngnlshed  hy 

Juaint  custMus,  costumes,  and  dialect,  and  the 
sheries  have  long  been  important  The  other 
principal  industries  are  fiax  spinning,  ship- 
building, and  the  manufacture  of  sails,  bricks, 
candles,  and  lace.  The  rivalry  of  Oenoa  and 
Venice  was  decided  here,  Dec.  23,  1379,  by  the 
victory  of  the  Venetian  fleet.  Pop.  (commune), 
1881,  28,000;  1901,  30,663;  1911,  35,062.  See 
Vmnon,  History. 

OHION,  ks'dn  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ximw).  A  na- 
tive of  Heraclea,  on  the  Enxine  Sea,  son  of 
Matris  and  pupil  of  Plato.  In  conjunction  with 
Le<Hiidea  and  others,  he  tried,  in  3SS  B.C.,  to 
liberate  his  native  city  from  tiie  granny  of 
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Ckmrchue.  Clearchue  was  killed,  but  his 
brother,  Satynia,  brought  about  tiie  death  of 
ehion  and  reasserted  Che  ^anny.  Sevoiteen 
extant  letters  are  wrongly  ascribed  to  Cbitm. 

CHIONXDES,  kt-dn^-d&z  (fr(»n  Ok.  XiopOhn)- 
A  Greek  comic  poet,  whose  representations  date 
from  487  B.C.  He  is  -called  the  earliest  writer 
of  the  Old  Attic  Comedy  in  that  he  was  the 
first  to  in^art  to  it  its  characteristic  spirit  of 
censorious  criticisiu,  whether  of  morals,  politics, 
w  literary  taBte,  The  extant  fragments  of  fais 
works  have  been  edited  in  MeindUt  .Pni^iiMMla 
Comioorum  Oraoorum  (Paris,  183&-fi7),  and 
Kock,  Oomieonm  Attioomm  ^ragmmta,  voL  U 
pp.  4-7  (Leipzig,  1880-84). 

CHIOS,  kl'OB  (Ok.  Xfaf,  Xtof,  Ohio*;  Turk. 
Sagia  addsoh;  Boio  in  the  Genoese  form).  A 
Turkish  island  7  miles  off  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  about  60  miles  in  a  direct  line  west 
of  Smyrna  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  A  3).  Its 
lei^h  fr«n  dmu  to  south  is  32  miles;  its  great- 
est breadth,  18;  area,  about  318  square  miles. 
(Alios  is  aa»  of  the  la^g(est  islands  fn  the  MgMn 
Sea  and  is,  or  was,  unul  the  terrible  earthquake 
of  1881,  one  of  the  most  productiTe  and  beautiful, 
the  name  having  furnished  in  ancient  times  a 
Bynonym  for  weMth  and  profligacy.  The  surface 
is  laigely  occupied  by  cnalky  limestone  moun- 
tains, which  in  the  north  reach  an  altitude  of 
4080  feet  in  Mount  Ores.  Along  the  centre 
of  the  east  coast  lies  an  ertenaive  plain 
around  the  capital,  Chios.  It  Is  a  rich  and 
picturesque  district,  abounding  in  Tines  and 
orange,  lemon,  and  alm<md  trees,  and  embellished 
with  villas.  The  climate  is  diy,  especially  in 
summer,  and  delightful.  The  wine  of  Chios, 
famous  in  antiquity,  is  still  of  some  repute. 
Oil,  cotton,  and  the  usual  fruits  of  that  latitude 
are  iffoduoed,  and  in  the  southwestern  part  a 
wdl-known  variety  of  mastic;.  Cberae,  silk, 
wool,  and  silk  and  woolen  staffs,  as  well  as 
grai^  cattle,  salt,  and  preserved  fruits,  figure 
priHninently  among  the  products.  The  leading 
oport  articles  are  leather,  mastic,  fruits,  and 
distilled  spirits.  The  leading  imports  are  hides 
and'  grain.  Chios,  with  the  islands,  forms  a 
Bsnjak  of  the  archipelago  ( Jezairi-Bahri-Sefid) 
vilayet  and  has  a  popuJation  of  69,800,  mostly 
GredES,  The  popnkaon  of  the  capital  (Chios 
or  Kastro)  is  about  14,250.  The  ciW  has  an 
aga,  a  bishop  of  the  Greek  church,  ana  is,  with 
its  new  haven,  protected  by  a  fortress. 

In  early  times  the  island  was  colonized  by  tiie 
Itmians  and  remained  an  independent  and  pow- 
erful state  till  646  B.C.,  when  it  was  subdued 
by  the  Persians.  It  took  part  in  the  Ionian  re- 
volt and  contributed  100  vessels  to  the  Greek 
naval  force  which  was  defeated  at  Hhe  battle  of 
Lade  (494).  From  that  time  until  479  it  was 
again  snbjeet  to  the.  Persians,  but  in  the  latter 
year  it  was  freed  from  the  Persian  yoke,  and 
became  in  477  an  independent  member  of  the 
Delian  C<Mifederacy.  In  415  it  took  part  in  the 
Sicilian  expedition  with  60  ships.  The  island 
remained  on  its  original  footing  of  autonomous 
ally  of  Athens,  retaining  its  armed  force,  its 
^ps,  and  its  fortifications,  until  412  &o.,  when 
it  attempted  to  revolt — an  atten^t  which  led 
in  the  end  to  its  omquest  and  devastaticm.  It 
siq>ported  the  Rnnans  in  their  wars  in  the 
Eart,  and  was  made  by  them  a  free  and  allied 
state.  In  more  recent  times  the  island  has 
changed  hands  repeatedly  and  has  experienced 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  In  1080  it  was 
devastated  by  the  Turks  under  Tzachas.  In 
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1172  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Doge  trf 
Venice,  Vital  Michieli.  In  1346  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Genoese,  and  in  1566  it  was  taken 
by  the  Turks,  in  whose  hands  it  has  since,  ex- 
cept for  a  short  interval  (1694-96),  remained. 
It  was  conferred  as  private  property  upon  the 
Sultana,  enjoyed  her  protection,  and  consequently 
prospered.  In  1822,  a  number  of  the  Sciotes 
having  joined  the  Samians  in  a  revolt  against 
Turkey,  the  island  was  attacked  by  a  Turkish 
fleet  and  army,  and  the  inhabitants  were  merci- 
lessly slaughtered  or  sold  as  slaves.  The  town 
and  islana  were  laid  waste.  The  island  has 
since  recovered,  however,  and  is  now  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  In  recent  years  the  island 
nas  suffered  from  earthquakes,  notably  in 
March,  1881,  when  much  property  was  destroyed 
and  over  6000  persons  lost  their  lives. 

On  Nov.  24,  1912,  in  the  course  of  the  Balkan 
War  (q.T.),  a  Greek  emedition  effected  a  land- 
ing <Hi  the  island  and  after  a  stubborn  campaign 
obliged  the  last  Turkish  garrison  to  surrender, 
Jan.  3,  1913.  By  the  Treafy  of  London  (May  30, 
1913)  the  final  political  di^osition  of  Chios  was 
left  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  Powers,  and  this  ar- 
rangement was  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Athens 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  (Nov,  13,  1913). 

CHIOS,  HiPpocRATBS  OF.  See  Hifpooutbb 
or  Chios. 

CHIOZZA.   See  Chioqqia. 

OHXFOKAH,  NATHAinBL  (1752-1843).  An 
American  jurist  and  politician.  He  was  bom 
in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1777, 
served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Revoluticmary 
army,  and  was  at  the  battles  of  White  Plains 
and  Mtmmouth.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1779  and  began  practice  in  Vermont,  where  he 
served  in  the  Legislature  in  1784-86  and  became 
a  judge  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  1786 
and  Chief  Justiee  in  1789.  In  1791  he  was  a 
member  of  the  ewrention  called  to  decide 
whether  Vermont  should  join  the  Union,  and  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  arrange  for  the 
State's  admission.  He  was  judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  for  the  district  of  Vermont  in 
1791-93.  He  served  as  United  States  Senator 
in  1798-1804,  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1806- 
09  and  1811,  and  was  a^iin  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Si^i'enie  Court  in  1813-18.  In  1826  he 
revised  the  laws  of  the  State.  He  was  professor 
of  law  in  Middlebury  CoU^  from  1816  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  pnUished  Principlea  of 
Government:   A  Treatiae  on  Free  Inatitutiona 

( 1833 )  and  other  works  of  a  similar  character. 
Consult  the  memoir  (Bosttm,  1846)  by  his 
brother  Daniel  (1766-1860),  also  a  prominokt 
Vermont  jurist. 

CHXFTKAN,  Wabd  (1787-1861).  A  Cana- 
dian jurist,  born  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
son  of  a  Massachusetts  Loyalist  (1754-1824)  of 
the  same  name.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  C<d- 
lege  in  1806,  and  was  crown  agent  for  deter- 
mining the  nortiiwest  "angle"  of  Nova  Scotia  in 
1824-29.  He  was  Advocate-General,  cleric  of 
the  circuits,  and  Solicitor-General,  puisne  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  ( 1826 ) ,  and  Chief  Justice 

(1834)  .  He  was  also  President  of  the  Lcgis- 
lative  Council  and  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

OHIPinrnK  (N.  Amer.  Indian,  probably 
orijpnally  imitative) .  An  American  ground 
squirrel  of  the  genus  Tamiaa,  whidi  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  the  ailwreal  squirrels 
proper  and  the  spennophiles.  It  is  a  small 
animal,  about  6  inches  long,  with  a  slender  4-inch 
tail.   The  color  is  reddish  brown  or  gray,  with 
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Made  ud  white  stripes  <m  the  back.  The  diip- 
munk  {Tamias  striatua)  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest and  most  pleasantly  familiar  animals  in 
eastern  North  America,  living  in  stone  walls  and 
stomps.  Four  geographical  races  are  recognized. 
It  is  almost  always  to  be  found  along  old  fences 
and  hedgerows,  especially  near  woods,  and  lives 
in  a  burrow,  wherein  it  stores  for  winter  use 
large  wiantitieB  of  small  nuts,  acorns,  etc.,  and 
where  it  remains  in  a  snug  nest  until  spring, 
frequently  appearing,  however,  on  the  warmer 
days.  Other  species  occur  in  the  central  and 
western  United  States,  of  which  the  "four-lined" 
is  extremely  numerous  and  active  throughout 
the  whole  Rocky  Moimtain  region.  (See  Plate 
of  Squibbels.)  For  life  history,  consult  Thomp- 
son SetoD,  Life  Hi8torie$  of  Northern  AnimtUa 
<New  York,  1909).  For  systematic  review  of 
ibe  genus,  consult  J.  A.  Alten,  Ameriean  ifuseum 
of  Naiurnt  Biatory  BuOetim,  yoL  ill  (New  York, 
1890). 

OHIFPAWA,  cM[/&-wa.  A  village  and  port 
of  entry  in  Welland  Co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Chippawa  with  the  Niagara 
River,  2  miles  above  the  great  falls,  and  on  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad.  An  electric  railway 
running  from  Queenston  terminates  at  Chippawa. 
Here  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Brown,  July  5,  1814, 
with  1900  Americans  defeated  the  English  under 
Major  General  lUal,  who  had  2100  men.  The 
Americans  had  68  killed  and  267  wounded  and 
the  English  188  killed  and  365  wounded.  Pop^ 
1010,  707. 

OHIFFEKDALE,  Thouab  { T-1779).  A 
famous  Bnglish  cabinetmaker  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who,  with  his  father  of  the  same  name, 
a  carver  and  maker  of  picture  frames,  moved 
from  Worcester  to  London  before  1727.  Hetoc^ 
a  shop  in  Ctmduit  Street,  Long  Acre,  at  Christ- 
mas, 1749,  and  four  years  later  moved  to  larger 
premises  at  60  St.  Martin's  Lane.  In  April, 
1754,  he  piU>Ii8hed  the  first  edition  (two  follow- 
ing) of  his  The  OentlenuM  and  Cabinet  Maker's 
Dtrector,  and  by  1760  he  had  become  so  promi- 
nent as  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  an  organuEation  tiiot  still  flonr^ 
tehes.    Chippcxidale's  name  in  this  connecticm 

Sppears  in  an  autograph  book  with  those  of  Sir 
oshua  Reynolds,  Edward  Gibbon,  Samuel  Rich- 
ardstm,  Dr.  Johnson,  David  Garrick,  Horace 
Walpole,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  and  John  Wilkes. 
From  1766,  when  his  partner,  Ranney,  died, 
until  his  own  death,  Nov.  13,  1779,  Thomas 
Chippendale  carried  on  his  business  alone;  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Thomas,  in 
partnership  with  Thomas  Haig.  For  facsimile 
rqiroductims  of  two  of  the  firm's  hills,  eonsnlt 
JboQuoid,  Biatory  of  Bngliah  Purmture,  vol. 
iii  (New  York,  1904-08)  .  Much  of  the  furniture 
enumerated  in  these  bills  is  still  in  existence 
Mid  illustrated  by  MacQuoid.  Consult,  for  de- 
tail, Simon,  English  Furniture  Deaignera  of  the 
Bighteenth  Century  (Ixmdoo,  1905). 

OHIPPENSAIiE  0HAIB8.  The  great  name 
in  chair  making  is  Chippendale.  For  many 
years  before  and  after  tiie  middle  of  the  lAf^t* 
eenth  century  he  flourished  in  Lraidim,  and  his 
famoiia  book,  The  Oentleman  and  Cabinet 
Maker's  Directory  published  in  1764  and  sold 
mainly  to  the  trade,  brought  him  posthumous 
reputation  as  well  as  immediate  business.  Ever 
since  then  the  strongest  and  handsomest  chairs 
naed  in  England  and  America,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Germany,  have  been  Chippendale  chairs 
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made  in  the  master's  own  shop  or  reproduoed 
from  them  and  his  book.  Thomas  Chippendale 
was  a  genius  in  the  workroom.  Chinese  and 
rococo,  Dutch  and  Gothic,  were  all  alike  to  him. 
From  bad  designs  as  well  as  from  good  designs, 
made  by  architects  as  well  as  by  professional 
furniture  designers,  he  produced  models  that 
are  marvelous  for  beauty  of  proportion,  comfort 
in  use,  strength,  and  durabilify.  Cfaaracteriatie 
of  Chippendale  chairs  is  the  carved  and  pieived 
cpenwork  of  the  splat  in  the  back.  Chairs  of  the ' 
E<^rth  and  Queen  Anne  type  that  preceded 
Chippendale  have  a  solid  splat.  Also  character- 
istic is  the  starting  of  the  splat  in  the  rail  of 
the  seat.  The  backs  of  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton 
chairs,  that  followed  Chippendale,  are  supported 
entirely  by  the  side  p<Mts  and  consequenUy  look 
fragile  even  when  tbey  are  not.  The  only  chairs 
built  by  Cfaippoidale  for  the  great  architect 
Robert  Adam  came,  tiioiu^  absolutely  Chippen- 
dale in  construction  and  feeling,  though  com- 
pletely classic  in  line,  made  in  Ti^t  mahogany 
and  after  designs  by  Adam.  Chippendale's  fa- 
vorite wood  was  dark  mahc^ny,  and  his  favorite 
ornament  carving.  Inlay  and  the  fancy  woods 
in  light  colors  affected  by  Hepplewhite  and 
Sheraton,  he  avoided.  While  Chippendale's  bo(dc 
in  its  different  editions  shows  many  kinds  of 
furniture  besides  chairs — some  of  it  atroeioua, 
particularly  the  rococo  mirrwe— and  he  un- 
doubtedly made  all  kinds  in  Ms  shop,  his  fame 
rests  upon  his  chairs. 

Consult:  Chippendale's  own  book  named  above; 
MacQuoid,  "The  Age  of  Mahc^ny,"  vol.  iii  of 
his  History  of  English  ^timifure(  London,  1904- 
08);  Foley,  The  Book  of  Deooratiee  Furniture^ 
2  vols.  (New  York,  1911) ;  Lockwood,  Colomal 
Furniture  in  America  {ih^  1903);  Singleton, 
The  Fumitwre  of  our  Forefathera  ( ib.,  1901 ) ; 
Strange,  English  Furniture  (London,  1901). 

CHIPPENHAM,  chlp'en-om.  A  market  town 
in  Wiltshire,  England,  on  the  Avon,  22  milea 
east  of  Bristol  ( Map :  England,  D  S ) .  Chippen- 
ham is  famed  for  its  markets  of  cheese  and  com, 
its  cheese  market  being  one  of  the  largest  in 
Britain.  Pop..  1901,  6000;  1911,  6332.  Near 
the  town  is  Locodc  Abbey.  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  signing  of  the  famous  Treaty  of  C9iippenham, 
or  Wedmore,  in  878,  between  King  Alfred  the 
Great  and  the  Dani^  leader  Guthrum. 

CHIPmWA,  chlp^p«-wfi.  See  Ojibwa. 

CHIPPEWA  PALLS.  A  city  and  the  oounfy 
seat  of  Chippewa  Co.,  Wis.,  106  miles  east  of  Sc. 
Paul,  Minn.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern, 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  and  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  rail- 
roads, and  on  the  Chippewa  River  (Map:  Wis- 
consin, B  4).  It  cmwins  a  public  library  and 
a  fine  county  courthouse,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
State  Home  for  the  Feeble-minded  and  the 
Connfy  Insane  Asylum.  Tone  Rock  battleground, 
near  the  city,  is  of  interest  as  the  scene  of  a 
Sioux-Ojibwa  conflict.  The  city  has  fine  water 
power,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  lumber, 
and  manufactures  beet  sugar,  chairs,  sashes  and 
doors,  flour,  shoes,  gloves,  beer,  woolen  goods, 
foundry  products,  etc.  It  is  especially  noted, 
however,  for  the  pure  spring  water  which  is 
obtained  from  the  Chippewa  Springs  and  which 
is  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Orient.  Settled  in  1838,  Chippewa  Falls 
was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1870.  The  govem* 
ment  is  administered  undo'  a  general  State  law, 
by  a  mayor  and  a  oonneil.  Fwi.,  1900,  8004; 
1910,  8893. 
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CHIPPEWA  BJVKB.  A  river  of  Wisoon^, 
rinag  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  aboat 
30  mileB  southeast  of  Ashland,  on  Lake  Superior 

(Map:  Wisconsin,  B  3).  It  flows  southwest, 
meeting  its  west  branch  in  Sawyer  County,  and, 
reeeiTii^  the  Flambeau  from  tiie  east  and  the 
Red  Ce£ir  from  the  west,  empties  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Pepin. 
It  flows  through  the  great  lumber  region  of  the 
State.   At  Chippewa  Falls  there  is  good  water 

power.   

OBXPTEWT'AS'.  A  nmnadio  hunting  tribe 
of  Athabascan  stock,  roaming  over  the  country 
along  Great  Slave  River  from  Lake  Athabasca 
to  Great  Slave  Lake.  The  name,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Chippewa  or  Ojibwa 

(q.v.),  is  of  Cree  origin  and  si^ifles  'pointed 
coat,'  referring  to  a  characteristic  fur  garment 
worn  by  the  men.  They  are  also  frequently 
known  as  Athabasca,  from  the  lake  near  which 
they  reside.  They  number  about  1000,  all  now 
Christianized  by  Catholic  missionaries.  Consult 
Goddard,  Texts  and  Analysis  of  ths  Gold  Lake 
Dialect  (New  York,  1912). 
OHIF'TIHO  WTOOKBBf  wlk'cau.  See  Wt- 

OOMBE.  

CHZPTT,  or  Chifpino  Spabbow  (so  called 
from  its  note ) .  One  of  the  smallest  and  most 
numerous  of  the  migratory  American  sparrows 
{Bpieella  passerina,  or  socialia),  distinguished 
hj  its  Rnall  sise^  unspotted,  ashy  blue  breast, 
and  ebestnui  cap.  It  is  a  general  favorite  be- 
cause of  its  gentle  manners  and  familiarity.  It 
tnilds  its  nest  in  shrubs,  of  grass  and  fine  roots, 
and  always  lines  it  with  horsehairs,  whence  it 
is  sometimes  called  "hairbird."  The  eggs  are 
four  or  five  in  number,  blue,  speckled  at  the 
larger  end  with  blackish  brown.  Two  or  three 
brcwds  are  reared  in  a  season.  (For  illustra- 
Uaa,  Bee  Stabbot.)  Like  fither  qtarrows,  tiw 
ofaii^y  feeds  chiefly  on  seeds,  but  it  often  eatt 
inseetB  too.  It  is  by  no  means  a  songster,  but 
the  usual  chippy-chippy-chippy  forms  a  trill  that 
is  musical  and  sweet.  Consult  Weed,  "Feeding 
Habits  of  the  Chipping  Sparrow,"  Neto  Samp- 
ahire  College  AgHcultuTal  Eaperiment  Station 
BitUetin  55  (Durham,  1898),  from  which  it  ap< 
pears  ^at  the  bird  does  ^ood  service  for  the 
gardener  as  a  destroyer  of  insects  and  should  be 
protected  and  encouraged.   See  Spabbov. 

CHZQTTZOHIQUZ  (che^«.ch&lc«)  PAUC 
(So.  Amer.  Indian).  A  palm  {Leopoldima 
piassaba)  called  "piassaba"  in  northern  BraziL 
It  is  one  of  the  species  yielding  piassaba  fibre, 
which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes. 
The  piassaba  fibre  exported  from  Parft  is  partly 
obtained  from  it.  It  grows  in  smunpy  or  oc- 
casionally flooded  lands,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bfo  Negro  and  other  rivers  of  Venezuela  and 
the  north  of  Brazil,  and  has  a  crown  of  very 
large,  regularly  pinnate  leaves,  with  smooth. 
Blender  stalks.  The  leaves,  like  those  of  many 
other  palms,  are  much  used  for  thatching. 

CHIQUINQTmiA,  ch«'k^n'ke-r&^  A  city  in 
the  Department  of  Boyacft,  Colombia,  situated 
44  miles  west  of  Tunja  and  8600  feet  above  sea 
level  ( Map :  Colombia,  C  2 ) .  The  town  is  famed 
for  its  Dominican  Conventual  Chapel  having  a 
miracnloos  picture  of  the  Virgin,  The  chapel  is 
visited  annually  by  some  30,IX>0  pilgrims,  which 
numbOT  swells  to  60,000  every  seventh  year,  the 
time  of  public  celebration.  The  permanent  popu- 
laticm  is  about  13,000.  Its  educational  facili- 
tiea  are  good,  there  being  one  State  collie,  one 
private  CoU^  of  Philosc^hy  and  Letters,  three 


colleges  for  women,  and  one  higher  school  for 
men.   

CHIQTnTOf  chA-ke^  (Sp.,  very  small).  A 
group  of  tribes  constituting  a  distinct  linguistic 
stock,  between  tiie  headwaters  of  the  Mamord 
and  the  Paraguay,  eastern  Bolivia.  Their  terri- 
tory included  the  r^ion  between  16"  and  18°  S. 
lat.  and  69'  and  W.  long.  They  are  of  rather 
small  stature,  whence,  according  to  some,  the 
name,  which  has  also  been  ei^lained  as  referring 
to  the  small  entrance  to  their  houses,  and  were 
originally  agricultural,  but  warlike,  livii^  in 
palisaded  villages  with  houses  regularly  ranged 
in  streets.  They  resisted  the  Spaniards  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  but  in  1691  accepted  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  who  estabirahed  flourishing 
mission  communities  among  them.  In  1831  they 
were  found  at  Buenviata  de  Santa  Cmz,  San 
Francisco  Xavier  de  Chiquitoe,  Concepci6n,  San 
yspm^o,  San  Migud,  Santa  Ana,  San  Rafael, 
&in  Job6,  San  Juan,  and  Santo  Corasfin; 
some  also  at  Casalavasco,  whither  th^  had  been 
transported  by  the  Brazilians.  Th^  sdeeted 
the  Chiquito  language  proper  as  the  general 
medium  of  communication  among  the  converts, 
who  numbered  over  50,000,  representing  nearly 
60  tribes,  including  the  Cumminaca,  ^rabeca, 
Covareca,  Curaveca,  Curucaneca,  etc.  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  J»uits  in  1767  the  communi- 
ties rapidly  decayed,  and  within  a  graeration 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Chiquito  race  had  dis- 
appeared. A  considerable  body  still  aurrives, 
living  in  straw-thatched  adt^  houses,  cultivat- 
ing cotton  and  sugar  cane,  and  weaving  ponchos 
and  hammocks.  Some  of  the  old  tril^l  differ- 
ences still  exist  in  the  Chiquitan  villages.  Con- 
sult Cardfls,  Las  Miaionea  FrttncisoatMS  entre  tos 
infielea  de  Bolivia  (Barcelona,  1886),  and  Adam 
and  Henry,  Arte  y  vooa&ulorto  de  la  lengua 
Chtgwita  (Paris.  1880). 

OHIB.   See  Chikb  Phkasart. 

UUlJtiatrAHOS,  ehyrfr^w&^iOB.  An  impor- 
tant Indian  tribe,  of  Triplan  stock,  occupying  a 
considerable  area  in  southern  Bolivia,  massed 
about  the  r^on  of  63"  W.  long,  and  19"-22" 
8.  Ist.  They  resisted  alike  the  Incas  and  the 
Spaniards  and  were  very  adverse  to  accepting 
Christianity.  At  one  time  the  Chirigufinos  seem 
to  have  been  in  confederacy  with  the  Calcha- 
qoSs,  and  some  authorities  would  trace  Cal- 
^laquf  culture  among  them.  Consult:  Del 
Campana,  "Notizie  intomo  af  Ciriguani,"  in 
the  Archivio  per  I' Artopologia,  vol.  xxxii,  pp. 
17-144  (Firenze,  1902) ;  NordenakiSld, /ndioner- 
leben  El  Oran  Chaco,  pp.  173-303  (Leipzig, 
1912);  Church,  Aborigines  of  Bouth  Ameriea, 
pp.  206-227  (London,  1912). 

CHIB'IMOY''A.    See  Chebihoteb. 

CHIBIQtri,  che-rfi-k^.  A  lagoon  in  the  Mos- 
quito Gulf  and  at  the  west  extremity  of  Panama 
(Map:  Central  America,  F  6).  The  name  is  also 
given  to  a  river  and  mountain  range  of  Panama. 
The  lagoon,  which  is  about  35  miles  Imig  and 
extends  inland  from  12  to  15  miles,  has  three 
entrances  and  is  navigable  to  the  largest  vessels. 

CHIBOOALB,  kl'rd-glLl  (from  Gk.  x'ip, 
cheir,  hand  -4-  yo^Vi  gals,  weasel ) ,  A  genus 
[Chirogaleus)  of  small  arboreal  lemurs  of  Mad- 
agascar, which  curl  up  in  holes  of  trees  and 
pass  the  dry  season  in  torpidity.  "Before  this 
takes  place  an  immense  dq>08it  of  fat  accumu- 
lates iroon  certain  parts  of  the  body,  especially 
upon  the  basal  portion  of  the  tail,  .  .  .  which 
by  the  time  they  emerge  from  their  torpor  has 
acquired  its  normal  proportiwis.   The  smallest 
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species  .  .  .  live  in  neste  among  the  small 
branches  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  tre^  feed- 
ing on  fruit  and  insects."  Lydekker,  MamnuUa 
(London.  1881).    See  Plate  of  Leuvbs. 

CHXBOIi,  chlr'ol,  SiB  Vaij^ntinkI  1862-  ). 
An  English  journalist  and  writer  on  the  Orient. 
He  was  educated  in  Fnuee  and  Germany,  receiv- 
ing the  d^ree  of  baehelier-te-lettres  frtnn  the 
Untversity  of  Paris;  was  a  elerk  in  the  BriUsh 
FOT«gn  Office  in  1872-76,  traveled  in  the  East 
and  in  the  United  States,  was  Berlin  correspcnd- 
ent  for  the  London  Times,  and  was  director  of 
the  foreign  department  of  the  Times  from  1809 
to  1912.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  Icnighted, 
and  was  appointed  to  a  commissifm  to  inquire 
into  the  India^  public  services.  He  wrote: 
'TwuDt  Greek  and  Turk  ( 1881 ) ;  The  Far  Eaatem 
QuesHon  (1896) ;  The  Middle  Eaetem  QuetHom 
(1903);  Indian  Umreet  (1910). 

CHXBOItEPIB,  kl-r0l'4-|ds.  See  Chsibolepis. 

CHIBOICANCT,  kf'rft-m&n'sl  (from  Ok.  x*ip, 
efcetr,  hand  +  fMprwla,  manteia,  divinatiCHi), 
or  Palmistbt.  The  art  of  divination  through 
the  study  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  inter* 
pretative  science  of  the  hand  in  general  is 
termed  "cfairosophy."  It  is  divided  into  two 
twanehea— chiropuffliy,  which  ia  concerned  with 
Btadyfng  nuui's  toidencies  through  the  form  ot 
the  hand  and  tiie  fingers,  and  chironuuu^,  whidi 
pretends  to  foretell  by  inspecting  the  lines  of 
the  palm.  Chir(nnan(^  is  an  andent  art  which 
was  known  among  uie  Cbaldteans,  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  and  Hebrews,  and  was  cultivated  by 
the  philosophers  Platc^  Aristotle,  Antiocbus, 
Ptol^nr,  and  others.  Aristotle  found  on  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Apollo  a  treatise  on  chiro- 
mancy, written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  presented 
it  to  Alexander  the  Great  as  a  gift  worthy  of 
his  lof^  mind.  The  subject  ia  referred  to  in 
Aristotle's  Biat.  Animalium  (i,  15)  and  in  the 
Problemata  and  Phyaiognomioa,  doubtfully  as- 
signed to  him.  A  reference  in  Juvenal  (Sat., 
vi,  681)  indicates  that  the  art  was  practiced 
among  the  Romans.  That  chiromancy  was  prac- 
ticed and  accepted  seriously  in  the  Middle  Ages 
we  know  from  frequent  references  to  it  in 
the  writings  of  that  period.  Albertus  Magnus, 
Paracelsus,  and  Cardanus  seem  to  have  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  subject.  Later  it  be- 
came involved  in  jugglery,  until  in  the  nineteenth 
century  it  again  received  a  certain  amount  of 
serious  consideration,  owing  largely  to  the  work 
of  two  Frenchmen — ^Adrien  Adolphe  DesbsrroUes 
(1801-76)  and  Caatmir  Stanislas  d'Arpentigny 
(born  1798),  an  officer  in  the  French  am^. 

Palmist  treats  mainly  of  the  mounts  of  the 
hand,  with  the  lines  on  them  and  the  lines  in- 
terlacing the  palm.  The  left  hand  is  usually 
the  one  studied,  since  it  is  less  affected  by  use. 
There  are  seven  mounts — that  at  the  base  of 
the  first  finger  is  the  mount  of  Jupiter;  the 
middle  finger,  the  mount  of  Saturn;  the  ring 
finger,  the  mount  of  Apollo;  the  little  finger, 
the  mount  of  Mercury;  beneath  Mercury,  tiie 
mount  of  Mara;  at  the  wriat,  the  moimt  of 
the  Moon;  and  at  the  thumb,  the  mount  of 
Venus.  More  important  even  than  the  mounts 
are  the  four  great  lines — the  lines  of  life,  of  the 
head,  of  the  neart,  and  of  fortune.  The  three 
first  named  suggest  the  letter  M  and  represent 
the  trini^  of  numan  existence — sensation,  in- 
telligence, and  action.  The  line  of  life,  which 
follows  the  mount  of  Venus  and  meets  the  line 
ci  the  head,  determines  the  length  of  life,  possi- 
bili^  of  illness,  etc.   The  line  of  the  head,  which 
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crosses  the  palm  obliquely  from  Jupiter  to  Mara, 
indicates  the  intellectual  quality.  The  line  of 
the  heart,  which  crosses  the  hand  horizontally 
from  Jupiter  to  Mercury,  indicates  worth  at 
character;  the  nearer  the  line  approaches  Jupi- 
ter the  better  the  character.  The  line  of  fortune 
which  cuts  the  hand  vertically,  if  clear  and 
straight  foretells  a  prosperous  life.  Other  lines 
of  special  interest  are  the  Venus  line,  the  line  of 
the  liver,  and  the  line  of  Apollo.  In  general,  the 
lines  indicate  the  strength  or  weakness  of  ten- 
dencies, according  to  their  length  and  clearness. 

Each  mount  indicates  a  certain  quality;  con- 
versely,  every  missing  mount  denotes  the  lack 
of  a  correeponding  quali^.  Jupiter  normally 
developed  indicates  love  of  honor  and  a  happy 
disposition;  Saturn,  prudence  and  wisdom  and 
therefore  success;  Apollo,  a  love  of  tiie  beautiful 
and  noble  aspiratitms;  Mercuiy,  a  love  of  sciene^ 
industry,  and  commerce;  Mars,  courage  and 
resolution;  the  Moon,  a  dreamy  dispositifm  and 
moral  cliaracter;  Venus,  a  taste  for  beauty  and 
an  amorous  temperament.  Besides  the  mounts 
and  the  lines  are  squares,  stars,  circles,  points, 
triangles,  crosses,  rings,  branches,  chains,  forks, 
islands,  etc.,  which  corrobMate  or  modify,  ao> 
cording  to  their  sltuatiMii  tiie  indications  de- 
duced from  the  inspection  of  the  mounts,  the 
lines,  the  form  of  the  hand,  and  the  nails. 

Bibliography.  D'Arpentigny,  La  eMrogmmie 
(Paris,  1843) ;  Desbarrolles,  Leg  mystdres  de  la 
main  (ib.,  1879),  and  his  R6v^lationa  eomplitea 
(ib.,  1879) ;  Lenormand,  Btmvemre  prophStiques 
(fime  aibylle  (ib.,  1814) ;  Firth  and  Heron  Allen, 
Chiromaticjff  or  the  Soimoe  of  Palmiatry  (Lon- 
don, 1883) ;  L.  Cotton,  Polmtefry  omI  its  Prao- 
tiaal  Uses  (ib..  1800) ;  Wood,  Boientifio  Palmts- 
try  (ib.,  1900) ;  Oxenford.  Modem  PaUnistrj/ 
(ib.,  1900);  Benham,  The  Latca  of  Bdentifio 
Band  Reading  (New  York,  1903);  Cheiro, 
Oheiro's  Memotrs  :  The  Reminieoencee  of  a  Sooietjf 
Palmiai  (I/md^m,  1912).    See  Supbbstition. 

CHIUON.  kl'rdn  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  Xe^, 
Cheir6n).  The  most  famous  of  the  Centaurs 
(q.T.),  the  son  of  Cnmus  and  Fhilyro.  dis- 
tinguished tnxa  the  other  Centaurs  by  his  mild- 
ness and  wisdom  and  the  general  benevolence  of 
his  character.  In  works  of  art  he  has  a  noUor 
and  more  human  bearing.  Many  Oredc  heroee— 
Achilles,  Acteon,  Alcon,  and  even  ApoUo-^were 
educated  by  Chiron.  He  was  skilled  in  medicine 
and  was  considered  the  inventor  of  the  lyre. 
Consult  Mannhardt,  Wald-  und  FeldJeuUe 
(Danzig,  1875-77), 

OHI'BOPBAO^O.  A  eivstem  of  manipula- 
tions which  aims  to  cure  disease  the  me- 
chanical restoration  of  displaced  or  sublux ated 
bones,  eqieeially  the  Tertebza.  to  thdr  normal 
relatitm.  It  Is  claimed  that  slight  displacements 
of  the  spinal  segments  are  frequent,  that  they 
constrict  important  nerves  and  arteries,  and 
that  chiropractic  adjustment  corrects  the  dis- 
placement and  relieves  the  pressure.  In  1913 
there  were  said  to  be  over  6000  practitioners 
of  the  art  in  the  United  SUtes  ud  about  1000 
students  attending  seven  sehoi^B. 

CHZBOPTEBA,  kl-rOp^r&  (Neo-Lat.  nom. 
pl.,  fnmi  Gk.  x'^i  eheir,  band  -}-  rrt^i',  pteron, 
wing).  An  order  of  mammals,  the  bats,  char- 
acterized by  the  possession  of  membranous 
wings  (patagia)  supported  up<Mi  the  highly 
modified  bones  of  all  limbs  and  extended  by  Uie 
greatly  prolonged  metacarpals  and  phalanges  of 
the  manue.  (For  detailsi  see  Bat.)  This  order 
is  r^arded  oa  on  ancient  t^shoot  of  the  Insee- 
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tivora,  to  which  it  is  allied  in  dentition  and 
many  features  of  internal  atructore;  it  is  also 
alli^  to  the  Primates  in  dental  characters  and 
eqMcialfy  in  the  etruetore  and  external  charao- 
toisties  of  the  sountiTe  rargaiu.  Hence  it  ia 
nsnally  elu^flea  in  a  linear  ammgement  next 
to  the  InseetiTtMra.  It  ia  ^vided  into  two  aab- 
wders — FrugworoM  megadtiropt«ra,  or  fruit 
eaters,  and  AnimaUvoroua  mioroohiropterOf  or 
insect  eaters.  Geologically  the  histMy  oi  the 
order  b^ns  in  the  Eocene  age. 

CHIBOSOPHY.    See  Chiromanct. 

^^atOTEX/Bimc   See  CHxnoTHCBnnc. 

CHIRV,  che'rfl  (Hind.,  from  Tibetan).  An 
antelope  (Pantholopa  kodgaont)  inhabiting  the 

Sine  forests  and  elevated  plains  of  "Hbet.  It 
I  about  32  inches  in  height,  pale  fawn  in 
color,  with  a  black  face  in  the  buclcs,  and  these 
alone  hare  long,  gazelle-like  horns.  'They  some- 
times  gather  in  autumn  into  ^eaA  herds  and 
always  tax  the  Btalkec's  panoiee  by  their 

watchfulness.   

OHIH'XLIIO  UTK'.  A  largs*  bladdsh  dmb 
{Aeroch»Uw$  oiuUtoeut)  M  the  Columbia  Biver, 
also  called  "hardmottth*'  and  "squaremonth,'* 
in  reference  to  the  blunt,  fleshy  mouth,  the 
lower  Up  of  which  ia  coraed  with  a  firm,  sharp- 
edged  cartilaginous  plate.  It  ia  oceasirauwy 
eaten. 

CUISHOZJ^  chlz'onL  A  Tillage  in  St. 
Louis  Co.,  Minn.,  98  miles  by  rail  northwest  of 
Duluth,  on  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Dulutfa, 
Missabe,  and  Northern  railroads  (Map:  Minne- 
sota, E  3).  It  is  in  a  productive  agricultural 
and  lumber  rcwion  and  has  large  deposits  of  iron 
ore,  which  is  the  chief  product.  The  village  con- 
tains  a  library.   Pop.,  1010,  7684. 

CHXSHOLIE,  Hu&H  (1866-  ).  An  Eng- 
lish publicist  and  editor.  He  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, was  educated  at  Felated  School  and  at 
Corpus  Christi  Collie,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
scholar,  and  became  a  barrister  of  the  ICddle 
Temi^  in  1892.  As  ft  joanuUst  he  advocated 
imperialism,  tariff  reform,  and  colonial  prefer- 
oice,  and  was  assistant  editor  (to  Sidney  Low) 
in  1892-97  and  editor  in  1897-1900  of  the  8t, 
Jametfa  Oazette.  With  Sir  DcMiald  Mackenzie 
Wallace  and  President  Arthur  Twining  Hadlev 
of  Yale,  he  edited  the  supplement  to  Uie  ninut 
edition  of  the  BnoytAopcedia  Britannioa  published 
under  tiie  auspices  of  the  London  Time8  in 
1902.  A  ^ar  later  he  beoame  editw  ot  the 
devcnth  emtifm  of  the  same  EnoyclopBdia,  and 
he  edited  the  Britammiaa  Fear  Botds,  1911-19 
(1913).  In  1913  he  became  day  editor  of  the 
London  Timea.   

CHISUBO.B8T,  chiz^-hSrst,  or  CHISEL- 
UUKST.  An  urban  district  in  Kent,  England, 
11  miles  southeast  of  Ltmdon.  It  was  here,  at 
Camden  House,  that  ttie  exiled  Napoleon  III 
fixed  his  residence  in  1S71  and  died,  Jan.  0, 
1873.  Chislehnrst  remained  the  residence  ot  the 
Empress  Eugenie  until  1880.  Pop.,  1901,  7400; 
1911,  8666. 

OHZaOLK,  WnxiAM  Wjuucb  (1830-77). 
An  American  ofQcial,  bom  in  Morgan  Co.,  Ga. 
In  1847  the  family  removed  to  Kemper  Co.,  Miss. 
As  a  Union  sympathizer  he  was  elected  sheriff 
by  the  negroes  after  the  war  and  reelected  in 
1873.  He  was  an  able  party  leader  and  suc- 
ceeded In  making  the  county  the  chief  rallying 

Eint  of  tite  Republican  party  in  the  State. 
I  waa  arrested  m  the  spring  of  1877,  charged 
with  mnrderittff  John  W.  Oulfy,  a  DCTiocratie 
Inder,  who  had  been  shot  near  Chisolm'a  dwell- 
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ing.  Chisolm's  family,  consisting  of  his  wife, ' 
three  sons,  and  a  daughter,  voluntarily  accom- 

Eanied  tiim  to  JaiL  On  the  morning  following 
is  arrest  the  doors  of  the  jail  were  demolisbM 
by  the  mob,  whieh  proba^  consisted  largely  of 
members  of  the  Kn-Klux  Qan.  Chisidm's  son,  a 
boy  of  18,  waa  shot;  his  dauriiter  of  18  mortally 
wounded;  and  Chisolm  himself  was  fatally 
injured.  A  negro  in  December,  1877,  confessed 
to  murdering  Gully,  but  did  not  implicate 
Chisolm.  His  death  at  the  hands  of  the  mob 
was  due  in  part  to  race  and  partisan  preju- 
dice, in  part  to  tiiq  abuses  of  power  by  the 
radicals  and  n^oes.  The  episode  of  Chisolm's 
death  suggested  a  chapter  in  Tourgge's  A  Foot't 
Errand.  An  equally  exaggerated  account  is 
Wells's  Ohisolm  Mastaore  (1877).  The  other 
side  is  told  in  Lynch,  femper  County  Vindioated 
(1879). 

CEI80L1C  V.  GBOBOXA.  A  noteworthy 
case  decided  by  ttie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  1793  and  rworted  in  2  Dalhu  Re- 
ports, 419.  In  1792  Alexander  Chist^m,  a  citi- 
tea  (rf  South  Carolina,  sued  the  State  of  Georgia 
in  the  Federal  courta,  but  the  State  refused  to 
make  an  appearance  in  the  suit.  The  Supreme 
Court,  when  the  case  came  before  it,  took  occa- 
sion to  review  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
Union,  and  decided  that  a  State  could  pn^rly 
be  made  a  parly  defendant  to  such  a  suit  under 
the  grant  to  the  Federal  courts,  in  the  Con- 
stitution, of  judicial  power  over  cases  "between 
a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State."  The 
agitation  incident  to  such  a  decisim,  apparent^ 
invading  the  "sovereign^  of  each  State,  led 
shortly  thereafter  to  the  adoption  of  the  elev- 
enth amendment  to  the  Constitution,  providing 
that  the  Federal  judicial  power  should  not  ex- 
tend to  any  suit  brought  against  a  State  by  a 
citizen  of  another  State  or  of  a  foreign  State. 
Later,  efforts  were  made  to  circumvent  this  pro- 
hibition by  a  citizen  awrigning  his  claim  to  the 
State  of  his  dmnieil^  aiM  1^  then  haviiur  the 
suit  brought  in  the  name  of  the  aseiniee  ^nte; 
but  it  was  held  that  this  could  not  he  done,  in 
New  York  «.  Lonidan^  108  United  States  Be- 
porto.  76. 

OHIBTOPOL,  ch6'Bt6-p6K.   See  Tsohistopol. 

OUlUWiCK,  ohizllk  (sandy  bay).  A  suburb 
of  London,  7  miles  west-southwest  of  St.  Paul's, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames  (Map:  London, 
E  6).  Around  Chiswick  are  many  fine  villas, 
extensive  market  gardens  for  supping  London, 
and  tiie  gardens  of  the  Lcmdon  Horacultural 
Society.  The  churchyard  contains  the  grave  of 
Hogarth,  and  both  Fox  and  Canning  dwd  here. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  beautiful  villa,  Chis- 
wick House,  is  situated  here.  Pop.,  1901,  29,901 ; 
1911,  38,772. 

CHITAL  che'tal,  or  CHZTBA,  che'trii.  The 
axis  deer.  See  Axis. 

CHZTABBONE,  kmr-rO^.  A  bass  guitar 
over  6  feet  long,  used  in  the  orchestras  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  had  two 
sets  of  wire  strings  which  were  plucked  with  a 
plectnun.  Its  general  construction  is  that  of  the 
theorbo  (q.v.). 

CEITIN,  kl'tin  (from  Gk.  x^tAp,  ohit^in, 
tunic).  The  chief  chemical  constituent  of  the 
dnleton  of  insects  and  crustaceans.  It  differs 
from  the  horn  substance  by  being  insohihle  in 
alkalies.  It  may  be  prepared  from  the  body  of 
articulata  by  extracting  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  alkali,  then  Doilins  with  watw,  alco- 
h<^  and  etiier.    Chitin  Is  Insoloble  In  dilute 
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aeids  and  alkalicB,  but  dissohres  in  atroog  hydro- 
chloric, nitric,  and  aulphurie  aeids.  Whax  pore, 
It  is  a  widtet  amorphoue  subatance  nsimlly  re- 
taining the  skeleton  form.  It  is  compoeed  f>f 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen, 
as  indicated  by  its  "empirical"  form^: 
(CuHmNiOu)^  But  its  molecular  formula  is 
unknown,  nor  is,  consequently,  anything  known 
of  its  chemical  constitution.  (See  Chemistbt.) 
Boiling  concentrated  acids  tranafonu  it  chiefly 
into  gYucoeamine,  C^uNOg. 

GHZTOV,  la^mn.  (Lat^  from  CHc.  x**^* 
ohit(t»).  In  ancient  Greece,  a  sort  of  abirt 
or  unoergannent,  worn  next  the  skin  by  both 
men  and  women.  In  Homeric  times  it  was 
worn  by  men  alone,  the  peplos  being  the  womoi'a 
underdresB  of  this  period.  The  Homerie  chiton 
was  a  close-fttting  garment  of  linen,  which, 
being  closed  at  the  sides,  was  drawn  on  over 
the  bead,  while  the  peplos  was  a  long,  loose 
woolen  gannent,  open  at  one  aide  and  futened 
witii  a  brooch  at  the  shotilder.  In  later  times 
the  chiton  came  into  use  for  both  sexes  and 
was  of  two  general  forms.  That  of  the  men 
resembled  the  earlier  Homeric  chit<Hi,  being 
a  short,  close-fitting  garment,  sewed  at  the 
aides  and  provided  wit£  short  sleeves  or  mere 
armholee;  while  that  of  the  women,  the  so- 
called  Ionic  chiton,  was  lot^  and  loosc^  and  was 
sewed  at  tlie  rides  and  provided  with  sleeves. 
The  earlier  peplos,  however,  was  still  used,  being 
cqxeially  favored  by  the  Spartan  women,  whence 
it  received  the  name  of  Dorian.  Later  still 
there  came  into  use  a  sleeveless  chiton  for 
women.  The  chiton  was  sometimes  worn  girded 
and  sometimes  not,  and  it  was  of  various  colors 
and  cuts.  When  one  side  of  the  chiton  was 
nnsewed,  the  girdle  was  r^^arly.wom,  so  tiiat 
the  body  was  not  left  exposed.  The  length  of 
the  diiton  could  be  adjusted  at  will,  by  the 
wearer  pulling  the  skirt  of  the  chiton  up  and 
letting  part  of  it  hang  in  a  fold  outside  the 
girdle.  Consult  Amelung,  in  Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realerufjfolopddie,  and  Gulick,  The  Life  of  the 
Anoient  Greek»,_  pp.  164-158  (New  York,  1902). 
See  C08TUMX  (Greek  Section). 

OHITON.  A  group  of  mollueks,  the  mail- 
shells,  constituting  an  order  (Placophora)  in 
the  class  Amphineura.  The  ^ell  is  composed 
of  eight  narrow,  transverse,  calcareous  pieces, 
overlapping  each  other  in  a  row  along  tiie  back, 
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1.  sttltadB  in  Ufoi  a,  dotaU  o(  ■faeO  and  hH^uiuMiU  doc- 
hI  viaw. 

and  strongly  attached  to  the  mantle,  which  is 
remarkably  fleshy  and  fibrous.  Chitons  have 
the  power  of  rolling  themselves  up  into  a  ball 
like  the  armadillo  (q^v.),  thus  exposing  noting 
but  the  bard  shell.  The  cffgan  of  loe<WH>tion  is 


an  oval  foot,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
animal,  by  means  of  which  ehitons  cling  to  rocks 
so  tenaciously  that  the  heaviest  surf  does  not 
disturb  them.  More  tlian  200  species  are  known; 
they  dwell  in  all  climates,  but  are  most  abun- 
dant in  the  warmer  seas.  They  occur  at  all 
depths,  but  prefer  the  rocks  along  the  shore, 
where  they  sometimes  are  found  in  surprising 
numbers.  All  North  Atlantic  species  are  mnall, 
seldom  an  inch  in  length,  but  some  of  Ihtm 
found  in  the  tn^ies  and  on  the  coast  of  CaS- 
fomia  may  be  8  or  10  inches  long.  Most  of 
the  ehitons  are  gray  or  brown  in  color,  but 
some  species  are  very  handsomely  marked  witii 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  and  other  colors. 
The  upper  surface  may  be  comparatively  rough, 
with  papillfe  and  spines.  In  most  cases  it  is 
nearly  covered  by  the  shell  plates,  but  in  one 
or  two  genera  the  plates  are  very  narrow  and 
cover  oSy  the  mid-dorsal  part  of  the  animal* 
while  in  still  others  the  plates  are  completely 
conoealed  irithin  the  uickened  integument. 
"West  Indian  negroes"  are  said  to  "eat  the 
large  chitons,  whicn  are  abundant  on  their  rocky 
coasts,  cutting  off  and  swallowing  raw  the  fleshy 
foot,  which  Uiey  call  beef." 

Voaail  Forma.  The  modem  chitons  are  the 
survivors  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors  that  made 
their  first  appearance  in  the  Ordovician  or  Lower 
Silurian  rodcs,  attained  some  prominence  daring 
Carboniferous  time,  and,  wi^  a  slight  decline 
during  the  Tertiary  period,  have  continued  with 
only  slight  changes  of  scaredy  more  than  ge- 
neric rank  down  to  the  present  era.  The  group 
thus  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  per- 
sistence of  a  generalized  primitive  type.  The 
fossil  genera  are  classified  according  to  the  form 
of  the  articulating  facets  of  the  valves  and  the 
proportions  of  the  shell  and  its  s^jineots.  See 

also  PLAOOPHOaA. 

OHITOB.   See  Ohtttdb. 
CHITBA.   See  Axis. 

CmntAIiI,  cb«-tTft1«.  The  natives  of  Chi- 
tral,  a  region  on  the  borders  of  British  India, 
northeast  of  Kafiristan,  on  the  southeastern 
slope  of  the  Hindu-Ku^.  They  belong,  with 
the  Kafirs  (Siahposh),  physically  to  the  white 
race  and  linguistically  to  the  Aryan  stock. 
Their  number  is  estimated  at  between  150,000 
and  200,000.  In  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  they  came  Into  conflict  with  the  English 
authorities,  and  their  ruler,  with  Mditar,  is 
now  a  British  vassal.  They  are  now  adherents 
of  Islam,  but  traces  of  their  former  Buddhism 
still  exist.  The  chief  language  is  known  as 
Khowar.  An  interesting  account  of  this  people 
and  their  neighbors  is  given  in  Sir  George  Rob- 
ertson, Chitral  (London,  1898).  Consult  also 
Holdich.  The  IntUam  BorderUmd  (Ltrndtm, 
1901),  and  Anderaon.  Peoples  of  India  (Lon- 
don,  19U). 

CHXT^AOONCP  (corrupted  from  Ohatgoan), 
or  ISLAicABAD  (ctty  of  Islam).  A  clij  in  the 
Presidency  of  Bengal,  India,  capital  and  port  of 
the  district  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  several 
small  but  steep  hills  on  the  Karnaphuli,  12 
miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  22°  21'  N.  and 
long.  91'  50'  E.  (Map:  Bnnna,  B  2).  An 
important  commercial  centre  under  the  Portu- 
guese, it  came  into  possession  of  the  British 
East  India  Company,  witii  Bengal  proper,  in 
1760-66.  OiigiaaUy  a  part  of  Arakan,  it  was 
claimed  60  years  later  by  the  Burmese  Em- 
peror, as  a  ^pendeninr  of  that  territoiy— a 
claim  which  cDnstitnted  <me  of  the  gnmnda  <rf 
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the  War  of  1824.  It  ia  the  seat  of  Chittagong 
College,  ehurchee,  a  general  hospital^  has  ship- 
bnildiBg  induBtries  and  a  considerable  export 
trade  in  rice,  jute,  gunny,  hides,  and  tea.  Pop., 
1901,  22,140;  of  district,  1901,  1,363,250;  1911, 
1,508,433. 

CHITTAaONO  WOOD.  The  wood  of  Chiok- 
raaeia  tabularia,  a  tree  of  the  family  Cedrela- 
cete,  a  native  of  the  mountainous  countries  to 
the  east  of  Bengal.  In  some  parts  of  India  it  is 
called  cedar  or  bastard  cedar;  namefl,  however, 
which  are  alao  given  to  other  kinds  oi  wood. 
Chittagong  wood  Is  much  valued  in  India  and 
is  used  for  all  purposes  for  which  maht^ny  is 
used  in  Great  Britain.  It  makes  beautiful  and 
light  furniture,  but  is  apt  to  warp  in  very  dry 
weather.  Beautifully  veined  and  mottled  pieces 
are  occasionally  met  with  and  are  highly  valued. 

CHll'TEM  BABE.   See  Cascaba  Saiuada. 

CUITTENDBK,  FuNE  Svblbvi  (1858- 
).  An  American  entomologist,  bom  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  wms  educated  at  Cornell 
University,  edited  Bntomologioa  Amerioana  in 

1890,  and  became  assistant  onttHnologiBt  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 

1891.  His  publications,  consisting  of  a  lar^ 
number  of  bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture describing  insect  pests,  include:  The 
Colorado  Potato  Beetle  (1907) ;  The  Harlequin 
Sqwuh  Bug  (1908)  ;  The  Common  Bed  Spider 
(1909);  The  Asparagus  Miner  (1911);  The 
^vad-BetM  Weevil  (1012) ;  The  Potato-Tuber 
Moth  (1012);  The  Spotted  Beet  Webworm 
(1918). 

CSXTTSSO'SS,    HiKAM    Mabtin  (1858- 

) .  An  American  soldier,  bom  in  western 
New  York.  After  graduating  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  ( 1884),  he  rose  tiirou^ 
various  grades  to  be  lieutenant  colonel  of  volun- 
teers and  chief  engineer  of  the  Fourth  Army 
Corps  in  the  Spanisfi-American  War  in  1898-49. 
He  retired  aa  brigadier  general  in  1910.  He  had 
charge  of  government  works  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  on  the  Missonri,  Ohio,  and 
other  western  rivers.  In  1911  he  was  appointed 
eommiflsitmer  of  the  port  of  Seattle.  He  is 
author  of  Yellotottone  National  Park,  Historioal 
and  Descriptive  (1895;  6th  ed.,  1913);  Reser- 
voirs in  the  Arid  Regions  (1897) ;  Forests  and 
Reservoirs  in  their  Ration  to  Btream  Flow 
(1908)  ;  War  or  Peace  (1911) ;  £epor(  on  the 
Water-Supply  System  of  tf^  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  (1912). 
CHrrTENDEir,    Rubsel    Henet  (1856- 

).  Au  American  phyeiological  chemist. 
He  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  18,  1856, 
graduated  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  University  in  1876,  became  instructor  in 
chemistry  at  Yale  in  1876,  studied  in  Heidel- 
berg in  1878-79,  and  received  hia  doctor's  de- 
gree at  Yale  in  1880.  He  became  professor  of 
physiological  chemistry  at  Yale  in  1882  and 
director  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in 
1898.  From  1898  to  1903  he  was  lecturer 
on  physiological  chemistry  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York.  From  1805  to  1904  he  was 
president  of  the  American  Physiological  Society 
and  in  1907  president  of  the  Society  of  Biologi- 
cal Chemistry.  Dr.  Chittenden  has  carried  out 
several  important  researches  in  physiological 
ehemistiy,  principally  on  questions  pertaining 
to  the  coenustry  of  proteids  and  their  primary 
cleavage  products,  and  has  made  very  valuable 
contriontions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  process  oS 
Bntrifion.    He  is  the  author  (rf  an  importaat 


work  on  Digestive  Proteolysis  and  Phyaiologieat 
Eoonomj/  in  NutriiUm  (New  Yoric,  1906). 

OHZTTEHmN,  Tbokas  (1730-87).  Tba 
first  Ctovemor  of  Vermont.  He  was  bom  in 
East  Guilford,  Conn.,  but  emigrated  to  the  so- 
called  New  Hampshire  Grants  (now  Vermont) 
in  1774.  Here  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
controversy  witii  New  York  and  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  declared  Vermont  a 
State  (1777)  and  of  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1778.  He  was  (jovemor  from 
1778  to  1789  and  again  titan  1790  to  his  death. 
His  son  Martin  (1769-1841)  was  Governor  in 
1813-14.  A  Vermont  county  bears  the  family 
name,  and  the  State  erected  a  monument  to 
the  first  Governor  at  Williston  in  1896.  Con- 
suit  Chipman,  A  Memoir  (Middlebury,  1849). 

CHITTIM.    See  Kittim.   

CHITTTJB,  chlt-t<55r',  or  CHITOB.  *A  town 
in  the  State  of  Madras,  India,  100  miles  west  of 
Madras  (Map:  India,  B  4).  Until  1908  it  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  North  Aroot  district,  but 
dne  to  the  prevalence  of  virulent  fever  tb^  were 
removed  to  Vellose.  A  Roman  Cath<die  chapel, 
an  English  church,  a  high  school,  and  litowy 
institutes  are  numbered  among  its  institntions. 
Pop.,  1901,  10,893;  1911,  15.108. 

CHTPTY,  Joseph  (1776-1841).  An  English 
lawyer  and  writer  on  law.  He  was  a  success- 
ful practitioner  at  the  bar  and  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  for  legal  learning.  His  writings 
beotuue  the  tratboc^  ot  the  generaUon  me- 
ceeding  his  own,  their  accuracy  and  systematic 
character  rendering  them  peculiarly  suitable 
for  the  purposes  of  law  students.  Among  his 
principal  works  are:  Treatise  on  Parties  to 
Actions  and  to  Pleadings  (1808);  Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Nations  Relative  to  the  Legal  Ef- 
fects of  War  on  the  Commeroe  of  Belligerents 
and  Neutrals  and  on  Orders  in  Councii  in  Li- 
censes (1812);  Treatise  on  OWfliMiof  Law 
(1816);  Synopsis  of  Practice  in  the  Kin^s 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas  (1831-32);  TreaUte 
on  Bills  of  Eaohange  and  Promissory  Notes 
(1799) ;  and  an  edition  of  Blackston^s  Commen- 
taries  (1832). 

CHimr,  kl'tln.  A  deity  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Amos.  (v.  26),  who  reprcHuihes  the  Is- 
raelites for  having  carried  "the  tabernacle  of 
your  Moloch  [marg.  better;  Siccuth,  your  king], 
and  Chiun,  j^our  images,  the  star  of  your  God." 
The  latter  idol,  Chiun,  is  now  g^eraUy  reoog- 
nized  to  have  the  Babylonian  name  of  the  planet 
Saturn — Eaiu>an,  as  the  Syrians,  Mandeans,  and 
Persians  called  him.  The  assertion  that  there 
is  an  Egyptian  god  Ken,  who  may  be  identified 
with  Chiun,  is  quite  unfounded. 

CMIUSI,  ky^B^.  A  town  of  central  Italy, 
in  the  Province  of  Si^a,  37  miles  southeast  of 
Siena,  with  a  population  of  6000  (Map:  Italy, 
F  4).  It  stands  on  an  emin^iee  in  the  Val  di 
Cfaiana,  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  In  an< 
cient  times,  under  the  name  of  Clusium,  it  was 
one  of  the  12  cities  of  Etruria  and  the  residence 
of  Porsena  (q.v.).  When  Italy  was  overrun  by 
the  barbarians,  Chiusi  fell  into  decay,  the  whole 
valley  was  depopulated,  and  became  the  pestilen- 
tial pool  described  by  Dante.  Since  the  improve- 
ment of  the  course  of  the  Chiana  (q.v.),  Ohiusi 
luui  iMfniii  to  flourish  again.  Necropolises  roimd 
Chinsi  have  yielded  a  long  series  of  objects, 
representing  Etruscan  products  and  imports  from 
Greece,  ^e  earliest  graves  show  do  Greek 
wues  and  must  reach  well  back  into  the  eif^th 
century  b,c.    Succeeding  graves  cmtain  Gredc 
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Tasee  of  the  fteventh  century  and  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century  are  found  the 
diainber  tondts,  often  richly  decorated.  Three 
thousand  Etruscan  inscriptions  and  600  Latin 
inscriptions  have  been  found  in  Clusimn  and  its 
neighborhood;  some  are  bilingual,  and  Latin 
inscriptions  have  been  found  beside  Etruscan 
in  the  same  cemeteries.  The  objects  found  in 
tiie  graves  are  partly  in  the  local  museum  and 
partly  in  Florence.  Beneath  the  town  is  a 
series  of  underground  passages  which  seems  to 
hdoDg  to  the  out  Etruscan  system  of  drainage. 
Oonswt  Doinis,  CiUvt.  and  Oemeteriw  of  Etru- 
ria,  vol.  ii  (rev.  ed.,  London,  1907) ;  L.  Gio- 
metti,  Ouida  d»  Ohiuai  {Pc^bonsi,  1904). 

CHIVAItBY,  eh!v'al-rl  ( Fr.  oAwoterw,  horse- 
manship, knighthood,  from  chevalier,  horseman, 
knight,  from  cheval,  horse,  from  Lat.  caballut, 
horse).  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  body  of  cus- 
toms and  ideals  relating  to  the  duties  and  priv- 
i1^^  of  kni^thood.  It  owed  ita  development 
partly  to  feudal  usages,  with  which  it  had 
many  relations,  and  partly  to  the  Church,  which 
adopt^  and  altered  the  customs  of  chivalry  to 
further  its  own  control  of  society.  Chivalry 
probably  had  its  origin  in  the  ancient  Oermanio 
custom  of  arming  the  youth  solemnly  in  the 
presence  of  the  warriora.  Tacitus  refers  to  this 
usage,  and  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  through- 
out the  early  Middle  Ajges.  The  chronicles  re- 
cord that  Lottis  the  Pious,  at  the  age  of  13, 
received  his  arms  from  Charles  the  Great,  and 
that  Charles  the  Bald,  at  the  age  of  16,  re- 
ceived his  arms  from  Louis.  The  cavalry,  after 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  grew  to  be  the 
most  important  part  of  the  army,  and  as  feu- 
dalism developed  there  was  a  tendency  to  fix  the 
customs  for  the  assuoiption  of  the  arms  and 
to  define  the  duties  of  the  knight.  The  last 
were  to  a  great  extent  the  regular  duties  of  a 
vaasal,  wmcHk  Included  btaverr,  fidelity,  and 
loyal^.  The  etmonition  of  loiigh^  hcHior, 
which  grew  up  slowly,  was  c<»nparatively  late. 
The  Cnisades  and  the  intense  interest  in  reli- 
gious matters  in  the  twelfth  century  tended  to 
make  chivalry  more  Christian.  It  was  held  to 
be  the  knight's  du^  to  defend  Christianity,  to 
protect  the  Church,  and  to  battle  against  the 
mfldel.  Lanfranc  Cigala,  a  little  later,  wrote: 
"I  do  not  hold  him  to  be  a  knight  who  does  not 
go  with  a  willing  heart  and  all  his  might  to  the 
aid  oi  the  hard,  who  has  so  great  need  of  him.** 

According  to  the  mediisvar  conception  of  chiv- 
alry, no  one  was  bom  a  knight.  The  candidate 
for  the  honor  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  about 
seven,  to  act  as  page  or  valet  in  the  household  of 
some  knight.  There  he  obtained  his  education, 
and  when  old  enough  might  become  a  squire. 
The  duty  of  the  squire  was  to  attend  the  kni^t 
in  battle  or  In  toumunent,  to  care  for  his  hwse 
and  weapons,  and  to  act  as  his  aid.  In  time 
the  squire  might  be  made  a  knight.  The  dis- 
tinction could  be  conferred  in  the  earlier  period 
by  any  knight;  at  a  subsequent  period  the 
monarchs  claimed  the  sole  right  to  confer 
knighthood.  The  age  when  the  squire  became 
a  knight  varied;  there  are  cases  where  the 
honor  was  conferred  on  boys  of  10  or  11,  but 
later  it  was  usual  to  defer  it  until  the  age  of 
81  or  later.  In  fact,  some  squires  never  became 
knij^ts^  in  order  to  avcrid  the  expense  at  the 
ceremony.  In  France,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
a  royal  order  punisheid  with  a  fine  noble  squires 
who  had  not  become  knigfata  1^  the  time  th^ 
were  24  Tears  M. 
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The  cerenumy  of  admission  into  knighthood^ 
known  as  "dubbing,"  usually  took  place  on  a 
festival,  atthongh  squires  were  often  made 
kn^hta  on  the  battlefleld,  in  TooognititMi  of 
deeds  of  bravery.  Occasionally  before  a  battle 
took  place  the  dignity  was  conferred  upon  a 
considerable  numt^.  The  essential  parts  of 
the  dubbing  in  ^e  early  twelfth  century  were 
the  colUe,  or  accolade,  a  blow  upon  the  neck  or 
shoulder,  and  the  running  la  quiataine — Le., 
tilting  on  hors^Mck  against  a  figure  stuffed 
with  straw.  Later  there  was  a  aymbi^cal  and 
mystical  devek^ment,  which  ma&  the  prooesi 
of  initiation  mainly  a  religious  ceremony.  Ac- 
cording to  one  ritual  of  tne  fifteenth  oentmy, 
the  following  were  the  details  of  the  ceremony; 
after  bathing,  as  a  symbol  of  purity,  the  candi- 
date "watched"  his  arms  for  a  whole  night  be- 
fore the  altar  of  some  church  or  the  grave  of 
some  saint,  and  in  the  morning  he  confessed, 
often  aloud,  attended  communion  and  mass,  and 
listened  to  a  sermon  on  the  duties  of  pnrilr, 
fidelity,  htmesty,  the  protection  of  the  Church, 
widows,  oiphans,  ladies,  and  all  who  were  op- 
pressed. A  priest  then  blessed  bis  sword  and 
other  pieces  of  armor;  a  knight  made  him  take 
oath  to  fulfill  all  his  duties;  then  the  accolade, 
which  consisted  of  three  strokes  with  the  sword, 
was  given  solemn^,  and  the  following  sentence 
uttered:  "In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  I  make  you  knight."  The  knight 
who  had  givra  the  accolade  embraced  the  new 
knight,  and  girded  him  with  his  sword;  tb» 
godfathers  put  on  him  the  golden  spurs,  the 
symbol  of  knighthood;  and  the  lords  and  ladies 
present  assisted  in  clothing  him  with  the  other 
pieces  of  armor.  Lastly,  he  mounted  on  luffse. 
back  and  ran  la  quintaine. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  and  later, 
ohinlry  was  profoundly  infiuenced  by  the  pcnu- 
lar  romances  of  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  other 
fanunu  heroes.  Manners  became  leas  bmta^ 
and  a  niiiit  of  kniffht-errantry  grew  up.  It  be- 
came the  fashicm  to  be  rash,  impruaent,  and 
extravagant  in  conduct.  The  Orlando  of  Ari- 
osto  and  Don  Quiemte  have  made  the  follies 
of  declining  chivalry  familiar  to  alL  Chivalry 
was  at  its  best  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  the 
fourteenth  was  declining  rapidfy,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  was  thorot^ly  decadent.  Kni^t  and 
squire  gradually  became  mere  titles  m  honor 
which  might  be  hereditary.  Consult:  Gautiar, 
La  chevalerie  (Paris,  1884) ;  id..  Eng.  trans,  fay 
Firth  (London,  1890);  Sir  Walter  ^tt,  EsBajt 
on  Chivalry  (ib.,  1868);  and  St^bing,  HiMtorjf 
of  Chivalry  and  the  Cruaade*  (ib.,  1830).  See 
Feodausm;  Kniobt;  Obdbbs;  BuSHmo. 

OEIVALBT,  CouBT  of,  or  MaB8HAi.'s  Goun. 
An  ancient  military  court  of  great  dignity, 
which  was  formerly  held  by  the  Lord  Hl^ 
Constable  of  Englutd  and  uie  Earl  Marshal. 
It  had  jurisdiction  over  civil  matters  affectiiw 
the  naval  establishments  abroad  and  of  all 
military  nmtters  and  infractions  of  the  martial 
law  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom.  Hie 
extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  common-law 
courts  and  the  transfer  of  the  jurisdictitm  over 
pure^  military  offenses  to  modem  courts-mar- 
tial, instituted  by  parliam^tiuy  authority,  haa 
reduced  the  oonrt  of  chivalry  to  a  purely  hon- 
orary position  at  the  EngHdi  court  Doruw  the 
seventeenth  and  eightetaith  centuries  it  played 
the  rdle  of  a  court  of  honor  (see  TTfratj/> 
OoLura),  bat  at  the  present  time  it  has  no 
legitimate  fnnetioii  bn^  that  of  "redrearing  en* 
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croachmentB  and  usurpations  in  matters  of 
heraldry  and  coat  armor."  If  in  fact  it  should 
exercise  this  authority,  the  Earl  Marshal  alone 
would  act  as  judge  of  the  court,  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Ck)nstable  having  fallen  into  abey< 
ance.  Consult  the  c<nnmeptorie8  of  Blackstone 
and  St^hen. 

Chlvmliy,  Tenure  in.  The  characteristic 
form  of  land  tenure  under  the  feudal  system,  the 
Tassai,  as  tenant  in  chivalry,  holding  his  land  of 
his  feudal  lord  on  condition  of  military  service. 
See  Feudalism;  Khioht's  Service;  Tenube. 

CHIVASSO,  k6-T&8'sA.  A  city  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Turin,  north  Italy,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Po,  18  miles  northeast  of  Turin  (Map: 
Italy,  B  2).  It  markete  grain  and  cattle.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Mimtferrat, 
and  a  stronghold  until  tiie  forUflcations  were 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1804.  There  are 
mlphur  baths  at  San  Oenesio,  2  miles  south. 
Pop.,  1901,  9913;  1911,  10,084. 

CHIVE,  chlv,  or  CIVB,  ^v  <from  Lat.  cepa, 
onion)  {Allium  achcenopraBum) .  A  plant  of 
the  same  genus  with  the  leek  and  onion  (see 
AuiTTlf),  a  perennial,  Yg  to  1  foot  in  height, 
with  very  small,  fiat,  clustered  bulbs,  increasing 
by  its  bulbs  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  tuft.  The 
iMves  are  tubular,  cylindrical  tapering,  radical, 
nearfy  as  long  as  the  most  leafless  floweriiw 
atem,  which  is  terminated  by  a  hemispherical 
many-flowered  umbel  of  bluish-red  or  flesh- 
colored  flowers.  The  plant  grows  wild  an  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  in  marshy  or  occasionally 
flooded  places  in  the  middle  latitudes  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  on  the  northern  borders 
of  the  United  States.  Chives  are  commonly  cul- 
tivated in  kitchen  gardens,  often  as  an  edging 
for  lots,  and  are  used  for  flavoring  soups  and 
stewB.  Their  properties  are  very  sinular  to  those 
of  the  onion.  The  part  used  is  the  young  leaves, 
which  bear  repeated  cutting  during  the  season. 

CHIVrLCOT,  che'vei-kd'e.  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  situated 
in  a  populous  district  90  miles  west  by  south 
of  Bufflios  Aires  (Map:  Argentina,  F  11).  The 
inhabitants,  among  whom  are  many  Italians 
and  Basques,  are  engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  hran^,  ironware, 
and  machinery.    Pop.,  15,000. 

CHIVOT,  Bh«W,  Henbi  (1830-97).  A  French 
writer  of  vaudevilles.  He  was  born  in  Paris, 
where  he  brought  out  a  large  number  of  very 
successful  vaudevilles,  light  comedies,  and  oper- 
ettas, most  of  which  were  written  with  Alfred 
Dura  (1829-89).  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned:  Le  aoldat  malgri  lut,  operetta  in  two 
acts,  music  by  H.  F.  Barbier  (1868) ;  Let  omt 
xnergea,  operetta  in  three  acts,  music  by  U. 
Lecocq  (1872),  libretto  written  in  collabora- 
tion with  Clairville;  Le  pompon,  music  by  M. 
Lecocq  (1876);  Madame  Favart,  operetta  in 
three  acts,  music  by  Ofl'enbach  (1879),  of  which 
200  performances  were  given  in  Paris;  La 
magcotte,  comic  opera,  in  three  acts,  music  by 
Audran  (1881) ;  La  cigale  et  la  fourmi,  music 
by  Audran  (1886);   La  touria  blanche  (1897). 

CHLADNI,  kl&d'n6,  Bbnst  Floiens  Fbud- 
nCH  (1766-1827).  A  Qerman  nhysieiat.  He 
was  born  in  Wittenberg  and  studied  law  there 
and  in  Leipzig^  He  ultimately  abandoned  the 
1^1  profession  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
physical  science  and,  being  acquainted  with 
music,  was  led  to  observe  that  the  laws  of  sodnd 
were  no  means  so  well  established  as  those 
ct  oiher  branohes  of  physics.  He  therefwe  began 
Vot.  v.— 17 


to  apply  his  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
physics  to  acoustics  and  traveled  for  10  years 
(after  1802)  through  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Denmark,  giving  a  series  of 
successful  lectures  on  the  subject.  He  discovered 
the  longitudinal  vibration  of  strings  and  rods 
and  also  produced  the  experimoits  since  known 
by  his  name  (see  Chladki  Fiottbeb),  where  the 
vibration  of  a  plate  is  studied  by  means  of  sand 
figures.  Using  organ  pipes,  he  was  able  to  deter- 
mine the  velocity  of  sound  in  gases  other  than 
air  and,  in  addition,  was  the  inventor  of  many 
pieces  of  acoustic  apparatus.  Chladni's  writ- 
ings include  Entdeckungm  Uber  die  Theorie  det 
Klangeg  (1787) ;  Akuatik  (1802) ;  Neue  Beitr6g« 
eur  Aktutik  (1817);  BeitrSge  mir  pn^tiadiem 
AkuaHk  und  zur  Lehre  vom  Inatrwnentenbau 
(1822).  Chladni  also  wrote  several  essays  on 
meteoric  stones.  Consult:  Bernhardt,  Dr.  Emtt 
Chladni  der  Akustiker  (Wittenberg,  I8S6) ; 
Melde,  Chladnia  Leben  und  Wirken  (Marburg, 
1888) ;  Kohlsehfltter,  Ernst  Florent  Friedrich 
Chladni  (Hamburg,  1897). 

CHLADNI  FiatTBES.  Figures  produced  by 
sand  on  a  vibrating  plate,  forming  designs  more 
or  less  complex  and  depending  upmi  the  vibra- 
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tiona  of  the  plate.  This  important  experiment 
is  due  to  Chladni  (q.v.)  and  illustrates  the 
formation  of  nodes  and  s^^ents  in  a  vibrat- 
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ing  plate,  llie  plate  used  in  the  experiment 
may  he  either  metal  or  glass,  and  in  shape  may 
be  a  disk,  a  square,  or  any  other  form  whose 
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vibrations  it  is  desired  to  study.  The  plate  is 
cUimped  to  a  stand  at  its  centre,  and  its  edge 
IB  nibbed  with  a  violin  bow  and  set  into  vibra- 
tion. The  point  wbera  the  plate  ia  clamped  will 
of  course  be  a  point  of  rest  or  node,  while  the 
part  of  the  plate  in  contact  with  the  bov  eze* 
cutes  the  maximum  vibration  and  will  be  a 
ventral  segment.    When  sand  is  strewn  on  the 

Elate,  it  will  take  a  position  along  the  nodes, 
eing  forced  away  from  the  points  of  vibrations 
to  positions  of  rest.  The  figures  formed  b^  the 
sand  take  various  formi^  and  indicate  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  plate.  A  nw  of  these  fl|nare8,  to* 
gether  with  a  plate  clamped  in  position,  are 
iuiown  in  the  illustrations.  Hie  Chladni  figures 
will  be  found  described  in  most  of  the  larger 
treatises  on  physics. 
CHZiAVYDOPH'OBlTS.  See  Abhaduxo. 
CHLASCYSOSATTBTra,  kUml-dA-Ba'rOa.  See 
Fbiixed  Lizabo. 

CHIiAIETS  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  x^^P^)*  A  form 
of  (Hoik  worn  sunong  the  GredEs  by  huntsmen 
and  horsemen,  and  the  special  garment  of  the 
Athenian  ephdit  (See  Efhebus.)  It  was 
strai^t  on  one  edge,  but  circular  on  the  other, 
with  two  long  Maepieces,  from  which  It  was 
sometimes  called  the  "Thessalian  wings."  It  was 
gathered  round  the  neck  and  was  dasped  over 
the  right  shoulder  or  the  breast,  in  such  way 
as  to  leave  the  rig^t  arm  free.  The  loose  ends 
were  wei^ted  with  bits  of  lead  or  clay.  At 
Athens  it  reached  to  the  rider's  waist,  in  colder 
climates  to  his  feet.  As  the  regular  ^rb  of 
the  cavalry  it  appears  in  a  manifold  variety  of 
adjustments  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 
The  material  was  usually  wool,  and  It  seems 
often  to  have  been  of  bri^t  colors. 

OHLOAS'MA.  A  skin  disease  characterized 
by  the  appearance  of  spots  or  patches  of  dis- 
coloration which  may  be  brownish,  fawn  colored, 
or  yellowish.  They  are  irregularly  distributed 
and  vary  in  size  man  a  mere  spot  to  a  patch 
as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  the  color 
may  be  diffused  all  over  the  body.  Chloasma 
is  due  both  to.  local  and  systematic  influences; 
chronic  local  irritation,  pressure,  blistering,  or 
simbum  (producing  freckles)  being  local  causes. 
Examples  of  systemic  affections  producing  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin  are  Addison's  duea«e 
(q.v.),  cancer,  pregnanqy,  malaria,  and  liver 
disease.  Chloasma  appears  on  the  face  or  any 
part  of  the  body.  The  term  is  frequently  but 
erroneously  applied  to  patches  of  pigmentation 
on  the  chest  (popularly  called  "liver  spots"), 
due  to  Tinea  versicolor,  a  parasite. 

CHLOfi,  klC*  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  x>^6ri,  blooming, 
verdant).  A  pretty,  sportive  shepherdess  in 
the  Greek  romance  Daphnia  and  ChloS,  bv 
Longus  ( q  .V. ) .  She  has  become  the  stocK 
idyllic  heroine.  The  name  and  character  appear 
in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  in  Fletcher's  Faitkful 
Bhepherdeaa,  in  Prior's  poems,  and  dsewhere. 
The  Chloe  in  Jonson's  Poetastar  can  hardly  be 
described' as  bucolic. 

OHLOPICEI,  Eld-pltsncl.  J6ZEF  (1771-1854). 
A  Pt^ish  general  and  dictator  of  Poland  during 
the  revolution  of  1830-31.  He  was  bom  in 
Gallcia,  entered  the  army  in  1878,  and  fought 
gallantly  in  the  war  for  independence  under  Kos- 
ciuH^o.  After  the  surrender  of  Warsaw  to  the 
Bussiims,  Nov.  8,  1794,  Chlopicki  went  to  France 
and  joined  the  Am^  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
under  Qmenl  Dombrowrid.  In  1806,  when 
Dombrowski  and  Wybicki  called  the  "Polm  to 
arms,  under  the  protection  of  Utapolwut,  ChltK 


f)icki  returned  to  his  coimtry  and  fou^t  gal- 
antly  at  Eylau  and  Friedland  (1807).  From 
1808  to  1811  he  todc  part  in  the  Spani^  cam- 
paign. In  1812  he  followed  Napoleon  to  Rue- 
eia,  taking  part  in  tiie  bloody  engagements  at 
Smolensk  and  on  the  Moskva.  After  the  rem- 
nants of  the  invading  force  had  returned  Chlo- 
picki left  the  Imperial  service  oa  account  of 
certain  slights.  After  the  taking  of  Paris  by  the 
allies  in  1814,  Emperor  Alexander  made  him  a 
general  of  division  in  the  new  Polish  amqr,  but 
he  soon  resigned,  owhig  to  ibe  vit^ent  temper  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine.  When  the  insurrection  of  the  Poles 
broke  out  in  1830,  ChlopidEi,  who  foresaw  the 
hopeless  nature  of  the  attempt,  reluctantly 
obeyed  the  voice  of  the  nation,  which  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  dignity  of  dictator  (De- 
cember 6).  His  moderate  views  and  hesitating 
policy  involved  him  in  disputes  wiUi  the  patric^ 
party,  and  on  Jan.  23,  1831,  he  reaigned  hia 
office;  but  to  prove  his  Bincerily,  he  entered  the 
Polish  army  as  a  private  soldier  and  took  part 
as  such  in  the  battles  of  Waver  and  Grochow. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  Chlo. 

fticki  went  to  Cracow  and  withdrew  altogether 
rom  public  life.    Consult  Mac^nski,  Life  and 
Death  of  Joseph  Ohlopichi  (Cracow,  1868). 

CHL(yBAIi  (from  Gk.  xW^i  chlHros,  green- 
ish yellow),  CCIiCHO.  A  colorless  oily  liquid 
extensively  used  in  medicine,  in  the  form  of  its 
hydrate.  It  has  a  peculiar  irritating  smell  and 
an  acrid  taste.  Its  specific  gravitv  at  20*  C.  is 
1.612.  It  is  made  on  a  large  scale  by  the  pro- 
longed action  of  chlorine  on  ethyl  alcohol;  this 
yields  first  chloral  alcoholate,  which  is  then 
transformed  into  chloral  by  distilling  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  at  temperatures  slightly 
below  100'  C.  When  mixed  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  water,  chloral  forms  the  hydrate 
CC1^CH(0H)m  which  no  longer  oontains  the 
alddiyde  group,  CHO,  oontaiUM  in  chloral. 

Chloral  hydrate  is  a  colorless  crystalline  sub- 
stance freely  soluble  in  water  and  melting  at 
67*  G.  When  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  it 
is  retransformed  into  chloral.  Alkalies  trans- 
form chloral  or  Its  hydrate  into  chloroform. 
If  tAken  internally,  chloral  acts  as  a  powerful 
depressant,  especially  of  the  heart,  causing  a 
slow,  fe^le,  irregular  pulse.  It  acta  directly^  aa 
the  brain  and,  if  administered  in  medicinal 
doses,  produces  a  refreshing  and  natural  sle^. 
Frequent  administration  of  chloral  is,  however, 
liable  to  cause  chronic  poisoning  and  may  per- 
manently affect  the  mind.  In  cases  of  poisoning 
from  an  overdose  of  chloral,  the  stomach  should 
be  washed  out,  sleep  should  be  prevented  by  all 
means,  and  a  strong  coffee  solution  should  be 
injected  into  the  rectum.  Chloral  is  often  ad- 
ministered in  tetanus,  whooping  cough,  acute 
mania,  delirium  tremens,  infantile  convulsions, 
chorea,  and  other  spasmodic  affections;  bnt  it 
must  always  be  given  wi^  caution  on  account  of 
its  depressant  action  coi  the  heart.  Locally 
chloral  is  an  antiseptic  and  analgesic,  being  ubm 
for  toothache,  earache,  and  various  neuralgic 
pains.  It  is  also  a  useful  sedative  in  itching 
skin  diseases.  Chloral  was  discovered  by  Liebig 
in  1832,  and  Liebreieh  in  1860  was  the  first  to 
use  it  as  an  annsthetic  and  hypnotic.  Ohloral- 
amide  and  clUorafinude  are  chemically  aUled  to 
ehlcnral,  and  have  been  used  as  snbstituteB  for  it. 

GHX.O'BAI.AX'XDK  and  GHLO^BAUV- 
IDE.  Substances  used  in  medicine  as  substi- 
tntes  for  chloral  (q.T.). 
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CHLOBAI.  HTDBATE.    See  Chlobau 

CHLOTtA S^TBOIilTE  (from  Gk.  x>^^h  chUi- 
ros,  greenish  yellow  iarfiop,  aatron,  star 
X^^,  lithosy  stone).  A  green,  opaque,  usually 
mottled  and  stellated  variety  of  prehnite  or 
Humaonite,  t^t  is  found  in  amygdaloid  trap 
rode  on  tbe  lie  Resale,  Lake  Superior.  The 
mineral  generally  occurs  in  the  form  of  rolled 
pebbles  on  the  beach  and  takes  a  high  pcdish,  in 
consequence  of  which  specimens  are  eut  as  gems 
and  sold  to  tourists. 

CBXOBEN'CHYJIA  (Neo-Lat.  from  Gk. 
xXup^,  chlGroa,  greenish  yellow  +  h/xviux,  en- 
chymat  injection,  from  ^x't'i  enchein,  to  pour  in, 
from  ^r,  en,  in  +  x"**;  to  pour).   A  col- 

lective name  for  the  tissues  which  bear  cbloro* 
phyll  (q.v.)*  the  eharacteristic  green  pigment  of 
plante.   See  Leap. 

CHIiCyBIO  ACID  (fnxn  Gk.  xXop's.  ohlA-o«» 
greenish  yellow),  HCIOi-  A  colorless  liquid  with 
a  pungent  odor,  first  obtained  by  Oay-Lussac  in 
1814.  It  is  prepared  by  decomposing  barium 
chlorate  with  dilute  sulpauric  acid.  It  rapidly 
bleaches  vegetable  colors  and  gives  up  its  oxygen 
to  oi;ganic  bodies  so  rapidly  uiat  th^  take  fire. 
With  the  metals  ddorio  aeid  forms  a  series  of 
salta  called  '^chlorates."  The  most  important  of 
these  is  potassium  chlorate,  a  white  crystalline 
compound  made  on  a  large  scale  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  into  a  hot  solution  of  lime  and 
adding  potassitmi  chloride.  Potassium  chlorate 
thai  separates  out  in  tbe  form  of  a  mass  of 
crystals  and  may  be  purified  by  recrystallization 
from  water.  Potassium  chlorate  is  largely  used 
as  a  source  of  oxygen  gas.  It  also  finds  appli- 
Gfttion  in  calico  printing,  in  the  manufacture  of 
safety  matches,  in  the  production  of  fireworks, 
and  as  a  detonator.  Finally,  it  is  employed 
medi<^nally  in  throat  troubles,  and  it  is  es- 
pecially valuable  in  the  treatment  of  ulcerative 
Bt4HnaUtiB.  Potassium  chlorate  was  discovered 
by  Berthollet  in  1786  and  is  sometimes  called 
•^rthollet's  salt." 

GHZrf>llIO  ETHEB.  A  name  formerly  given 
to  idiloride  of  ethylene  or  Dutch  It^tiid,  CACU. 
The  name  is  now  applied  to  ^irits  of  chloro- 
form, a  mixture  containing  6  per  cent  of  ddoro* 
form  and  94  per  cent  of  alcobol;  spirit  of 
chloTofonn  is  often  used  in  medicine  as  a 
flavoring  agent. 

cmO^BIDES.   See  Htdbochmbio  Acid. 

CHI/XBXDIZINO.  A  metallurgical  term  re- 
ferring to  the  roasting  of  sulphide  or  complex 
silver  ores  with  salt  to  convert  the  silver  into 
a  chloride  whidi  is  soluble  in  hyposulphite  solu- 
tion or  recoverable  by  amalgamation.  This 
method  of  extraction  is  known  as  the  Russet 
process  and  has  been  replaced  by  the  cyanide 
process.  See  Silveb,  Metallurgy.  Consult  Hoff* 
man.  The  Hydro-Metallurgy  of  Silver. 

CHLOBUC'ETBT,  or  OHLOBOM'ETBT 
(from  Gk.  x^"P^'»  cWfiros,  greenish  yellow  + 
iUrpaw,  metron,  measure).  Tne  process  of  esti- 
m^ing  the  amoimt  of  chlorine  in  hypochlorites, 
as  bleaching  powder.  The  process  depends  upon 
the  oxidizing  power  of  chlorine.  The  laboratory 
meUiods  usually  emplc^ed  consist  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  bleaching  powder  required 
in  order  to  convert  a  known  amount  of  arsenious 
acid  into  arsenic  acid,  or  a  Icnown  amount  of 
ferrous  salt  into  ferric  salt;  or  else  in  deter- 
mining the  quantity  of  iodine  which  will  be 
liberated  by  a  givra  amount  of  bleaching  powder 
from  a  standard  solution  of  potassium  iodide. 

GHIiO'BINATIOH.   The  oonverEaon  of  gcdd 
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contained  in  an  ore  into  a  soluble  chloride  by 
the  addition  of  chlorine  gas.  In  1848  C.  F. 
Plattner  suggested  that  this  method  could  be 
adopted  on  a  large  scale  for  t^e  recovery  of 
gold  from  ores.  The  method  as  devel<^>ed  is 
known  as  the  chlorination  process  and  was  suc- 
cessfully used  for  many  years  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  though  later  it  was  replaced  by 
the  cyanide  process.  The  chlorination  process 
may  be  subdivided  into  two  heads:  the  Plattner 
process,  in  which  free  chlorine  gas  is  added  to 
the  ore,  and  the  barrel  process,  in  which  chlorine 
is  liberated  in  tbe  ore  from  chemicals  previously 
added.  With  the  Plattner  process  the  concen- 
trates or  residues  are  first  subjected  to  a  "dead" 
roast.  The  roasted  ore  is  dampened  and  placed 
in  tanks  containing  false  bottoms  through  whioh 
chlorine,  generated  in  another  vessel,  is  intro- 
duced. ,  Mtex  the  ore  becomes  saturated  with 
chlorine  the  tank  is  closed  for  about  24  hours, 
during  which  time  the  gold  is  converted  into  a 
soluble  chloride.  The  soluble  gold  chloride  is 
then  leached  from  the  ore  with  water  and  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution  by  the  use  of  ferrous 
sulj^te,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  siHne  other 
suiti^le  reagrat  The  precipitated  gold  is  then 
collected,  mdted,  and  cast  into  bars.  The  barrel 
process  is  also  known  as  the  ^ies  process,  from 
improvements  introduced  Adolph  Thiea  about 
1877.  This  process  consists  in  charging  the  pul- 
verized ore,  twether  with  a  small  percentage  of 
bleaching  powder,  into  a  lead-lined  barrel  and 
adding  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  water  and  the 
proper  amount  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  barrel  is 
then  closed  and  revolved  until  all  of  the  gold 
is  converted  into  a  cbloride.  The  reeoverr  of  the 
gold  from  the  chloride  is  similar  to  tiie  Plattner 
prooess.  Many  advantages  were  claimed  for  the 
tiarrel  process,  and  it  was  used  successfully  in 
many  gold  mills  throughout  the  world.  This 
process  has  also  been  replaced  by  the  cyanide 
prooess.  Consult  Rose,  The  MetaUwrgy  of  Qold 
(London,  1902). 

CHLCVBINE  (from  Gk.  x^/>^>  ohlaroa,  green- 
ish yellow).  A  gaseous  element  discovered  by 
Scheele  in  1774.  It  was  supposed  its  dis- 
coverer to  be  hydrochloric  acid  deprived  of 
phl<wiaton  and  was  called  by  him  "dephlogisti- 
cated  marine  acid  gas."  In  1785  Berthollet  ad- 
vanced the  view  that  this  gas  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  compound  of  hydrochloric  acid  with 
oxygen,  and  this  view  was  universally  main- 
tained for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centary.  The 
error  was  first  pointed  out  by  Gay-Lnasae  and 
Tb^nard  in  1809,  and  -in  the  following  year 
Davy  demonstrated  clearly  the  elementary  na- 
ture of  the  gas,  which  he  UMned  "chlorine."  It 
is  never  found  free,  bnt  occurs  extensively  in  the 
form  of  chlorides,  as  in  the  mineral  halite,  or 
rock  salt,  and  in  sea  water;  in  sylvite  (potas- 
sium chloride) ;  in  cerargyrite  (silver  chloride) ; 
also  as  alkaline  chlorides  in  plants  and  animals. 
It  mav  be  readily  prepared  by  the  Action  of 
hydrocnloric  acid  on  manganese  dioxide  and 
purified  by  passing  tiirough  water.  Chlorine  is 
employed  as  such  in  tiie  manufacture  of  dye- 
stujETs.  It  is  largely  transformed  commercially 
into  metallic  chlorates  and  especially  into  bleach- 
ing powder  (q.v.).  It  was  formerly  obtained 
by  the  wasteful  Weldon  process,  i.e.,  by  the 
action  of  manganese  dioxide  on  the  hydrochloric 
acid  formed  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  salt  cake.  (See  Soda.)  At  present  it  is 
obtained  partly  by  the  dectrolyds  of  common 
salt  (see  Soda)  or  of  potaaaimn  chltnide,  partly 
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hj  the  Deacon-HasencieveT  process.  The  latter 
consists  in  first  passing  the  hydrochloric-acid 
gas  of  the  salt-cake  manufacture  into  water,  then 
expelling  it  hy  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  miziiig 
H  with  air,  heating  the  mixture  to  from  460* 
to  460*  C.  (842*  to  860"  F.),  passing  it  at  that 
temperature  over  bride  fra^ents  coated  witii 
cuprie  chloride  and  freeing  ttie  resulting 
chlorine  from  unchanged  hydrochloric  acid  hj 
paadng  it  through  water.  The  cupric  cblorido 
itself  unchanged  (see  Catalysis)  acts  as  a 
"catalytic  agent,"  causing  the  hydrochloric  aci4 
to  give  up  its  hydrogen  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
the  result  being  free  ctilorine  and  water. 

Chlorine  (symbol  CI;  atomic  weight  35.46)' 
Is  a  greenish-yellow  gas  wltti  an  irriteting  odor. 
It  is  readily  liquefiaole.   Under  normal  atmoa- 

Sheric  pressure  the  liquid  boils  at  33.6"  below  0* 
I.  Hence  no  compression  beyond  normal  atmos* 
pheric  pressure  is  needed  to  liquefy  chlorine  at 
—33.6"  C.  At  0°  C.  (freezing  pomt  of  water) 
a  pressure  of  3.66  atmospheres  is  required.  At 
80"  O.,  28.4  atmospheres  are  required.  The  high- 
est tonperature  point  at  wliich  it  is  still  possible 
to  liquefr  chlorine  (ix.,  its  "critical  point")  is 
146",  and  at  that  point  the  necessary  and  suffr 
(dent  pressure  is  03.6  atmospheres  (the  critical 
pressure).  Liquid  chlorine  is  heavier  than,  and 
not  miscible  with  water.  Chlorine  is  a  non- 
conductor of  electricity  and  is  exceedingly  poison- 
ous; it  attaclcs  the  mucous  membranes,  causing 
mudi  irritation,  and  if  inlialed  is  capable  of 
causing  death.  It  dissoWes  in  cold  water,  yield- 
ing a  solution  that  resembles  the  gas,  in  color, 
odor,  and  other  properties.  The  solubility,  curi- 
ously enough,  increases  up  to  9*  C,  but  dimin- 
ishes again  as  the  t^perature  rises.  Chlorine 
&idB  important  application  in  the  arte  as  bleach- 
ing powder  (q.v.),  which  is  ver^  extensively  used 
in  the  cotton  and  paper  industries.  Its  bleaching 
action  is  due  to  the  readiness  with  which  it  com- 
bines, in  the  presence  of  water,  with  the  hydro- 

Egen  of  the  coloring  matter.  This  avidity  for  the 
hydrogen  of  orf^uuc  matter  may  be  demonstrated 
fay  in&odudng  a  lighted  taper  into  an  afanos- 
here  of  chlorine— the  taper  will  continue  to 
urn,  its  hydrogen  eombinin^  with  the  chlorine 
while  its  carbon  is  liberated  in  the  form  of  soot.* 
Chlorine  is  also  a  powerful  disinfectant  and  deo- 
dorant and  is  much  used  for  the  destruction  of 
the  germs  of  infectious  diseases.    In  chemical 

Srocesses  chlorine  is  frequentlv  used  as  an  oxi- 
izer.  Chlorine  combines  readily  with  basic  radi- 
<des  to  form  chlorides.  Its  most  important  ctm- 
pmuds  are  described  under  Salt;  Bxuchinq 
PowDEB ;  Htdbochi^io  Agid  ;  ETC.  Consult 
Lunge,  Handbuch  der  Bo4a^lnAaatr%e  und  ihrer 
Nebetustoeige,  vol.  iii  (Brunswick,  1896);  also 
tlie  authorities  referred  to  under  Bleachxnq. 

CHLOOtZS  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  XKupit).  1.  The 
Greek  goddess  of  flowers,  identified  with  tiie  Ro- 
man gmldess  Flora.  2.  One  of  the  daughters  of 
the  "nieban  Amphion  and  Niobe.  She  and  tier 
brother  Amyclas,  alone  of  the  children  of  Niobe, 
escaped  being  slain  Apollo  and  Artemis.  3. 
The  daughter  of  Amphion  of  OrchtHnenos  and 
the  mother  of  Nestor. 

CHXCKBITES  (from  x>«''P^h  ohUSrM,  grey- 
ish yellow).  A  group  of  minerals  crysulliz- 
ing  m  the  monoclinic  system  and  related  to  the 
micas.  They  are  silicates  of  aluminum,  mag- 
nesium, and  ferrous  iron — ^the  latter  constituent 
causing  the  characteristic  green  color— and  also 
contain  chemically  eombined  water  in  Taiying 
proportions.    The  aluminum  may  be  replaced 


partially  by  ferric  iron.  They  occur  as  distinct 
ciTstals,  or  in  the  form  of  fibres  and  scales, 
which  possess  a  well-marked  cleavage.  The  cblo- 
rites  are  usually  secondary  minerals — i.e.,  they 
have  been  formed  by  the  alteration  of  other 
magnesium  silicates,  such  as  garnet,  amphiboly 
pyrcoene,  biotite,  etc.  This  process  of  alteration, 
commonly  called  **ohloritizati(«,"  may  be  fre- 
quently observed  among  the  older  rock  format 
tiona  (See  CHunm  Sohut;  Metaicobphisic) 
In  chemistrr  the  name  ''chloiites"  is  applied  to 
the  salts  of  chlorous  acid. 

CHLORITE  SCHIST,  klVrit  shlst.  A  foli- 
ated rock  containing  more  or  less  chlorite  in 
parallel  plates.  Associated  with  the  chlorite 
may  be  quarts  and  feldspar  in  considerable 
quantity,  hornblende,  talc,  mica,  iron  ores,  and 
a  great  variety  of  tiie  rarer  minerals.  Chlorite 
varies  in  quantity  from  an  exceedingly  small 
amount  to  predominance.  Chlorite  schists  are 
metamorphic  rocks  resulting  from  the  alteration 
of  igneous  or  sedimentary  rocks  of  appropriate 
composition.  The  chlorite  may  result  from  such 
original  minerals  as  biotite,  amphibole,  pyroxene, 
and  garnet,  and  its  presence  Is  usually  doioted 
by  a  green  color  as  well  as  1^  a  soft,  scmewhat 
greasy  feel.    See  Chuwitbs;  MErrAUOBFBisM. 

CHLOH'BOVOBK  (frmn  chlorine  +  formyl), 
or  TBiCHLOBOUBTHANa,  CHCU.  A  colorless, 
heavy  lic^uid  having  a  sweetish,  ethereal  odor 
and  burning  taste.  It  does  not  mix  with  water, 
but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its 
specific  gravity  at  16*  C.  is  1.498,  and  it  boils 
at  61.20"  C.  It  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  a 
variety  of  substances,  such  as  camphor,  iodine, 
snlphnr,  phosphorus,  resina,  fats,  alkaloids,  etc. 
IV  is  chiefly  used,  however,  as  an  anasthetie.  It 
is  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  on 
methane,  or  marsh  gas,  in  sunli^t;  further, 
by  the  action  of  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide 
on  chJoral  (q.v.).  The  method  usually  employed 
in  making  chloroform  on  a  large  scale  consists  in 
distilling  from  iron  retorts  a  mixture  of  bleach- 
ing powder,  water,  and  ethyl  alcohol,  or  prefer- 
aluy  acetone;  the  crude  product  of  distillation 
is  purified  b^  shaking  with  strong  sulphuric  acid 
and  redistilling.  For  amesthetic  puiposes  chloro- 
form must  be  perfectly  pure;  and  as  by  the 
action  of  light  it  is  readily  decomposed  if  kept 
in  contact  with  moist  air,  bottles  containing 
chloroform  should  be  well  stoppered  and  kept  in 
the  dark.  Pure  chloroform  is  not  darkened  by 
shaking  with  sulphuric  acid;  it  should  also  con- 
tain no  phosgene  gas,  which  forms  hj  the  action 
of  moist  air  on  chloroform;  and  may  cause  bad 
aftereffects  when  the  latter  is  onpioyed  as  an 
araesthetio.  To  prevent  thd  formation  of  phos- 
gene gas  a  Bmall  amount  (0.6-1.0  per  cent)  of 
alcoh^  is  added  to  chloroform.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  find  a  more  efficient  preservative 
of  chloroform,  but  as  yet  without  success:  solid 
caustic  potash,  e.g.,  does  more  harm  than  good, 
its  contact  with  chloroform  resulting  in  decom- 

Jiosition,  with  steady  evolution  of  carbon-monox- 
de  (carbonic  oxide)  gas.  The  presence  of  chloro- 
form in  substances  submitted  for  examination 
may  be  readily  detected  by  the  so-called  carby- 
lamine  reaction;  a  small  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance is  gently  warmed  with  a  mixture  of 
aniline  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  when,  if  chloroform  is  present,  an 
mtensely  nauseous  smell  is  observed,  due  to  the 
fonnati<m  of  carbylamine  (phenyl  isocyanide). 
Preparations  of  dtloroform  are  often  used  to 
mauE  the  taste  of  nauseous  medicines.  Exter- 
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nally  chloroform  is  irritant  and  if  confined  pro- 
duces Teaicatioa.  It  is  uaed  as  a  liniment  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  chronic  in- 
flanunations.  The  diances  of  danger  from  using 
chloTOform  as  an  ansesthetic  are  verf  small  when 
it  is  skillfully  given  in  properly  selected  cases: 
statisties  show  that  no  more  than  one  death 
occurs  in  3000  cases  of  adminiatraticm  of  the 
substance.  Ether,  however,  la  even  safer,  and 
is  in  this  country  preferred  to  chloroform.  If 
inhaled  in  small  quantities,  chloroform  has  the 
effect  of  abolishing  the  sensation  of  pain;  for 
this  purpose  it  is  successfully  employed  in  labor. 
It  may  also  be  inhaled  to  relax  spasms  in  cases 
of  tetanus,  galbtone  colic,  or  renal  colic.  As  an 
antesthetic,  chloroform  should  be  administered 
viOk  fhe  greatest  caution,  and  ether  is  aubsti- 
tuted  for  it  if  the  patient  suffers  from  heart 
disease.  If  anesthesia  be  prolonged  several 
hoiuB,  three  stages  may  be  distinguished:  at 
first  the  highest  functions  of  the  organism  are 
affected;  confusion  of  the  mind  is  accompanied 
in  the  patient  by  a  pleasurable  feeling  through- 
out the  body;  general  sensation  is  blunted,  while 
file  lower  motor  fimctiMiB  are  powerfully  ex- 
cited, and  the  arms  and  1^  are  tossed  about 
in  a  disorderly  manner.  This  is  followed  (sec- 
<md  stage)  1^  general  depression,  and  soon  gen- 
eral anieethesia  sets  in.  The  atbnioistration  of 
chloroform  is,  however,  carried  on  until  the 
patient  is  partially  narcotized  and  reflex  ex- 
citability is  complexly  abolished  (third  stage). 
During  the  administration  of  chloroform  vomit- 
ing is  very  liable  to  occur.  If  dangerous  symp- 
toms appear,  artificial  respiration  should  at 
once  be  resorted  to.  Chloroform  was  discovered 
in  1831,  indniendentfy  hy  Samuel  Guthrie  at 
Saekett'a  Harbor,  N.  x.,  by  Liebig  in  Germany, 
and  1^  Soubeiran  in  France.  It  was  introduced 
as  a  general  anesthetic  by  Simpson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  1848.  Consult  Baakemlle  and  H^or 
in  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Ohetn- 
iatry  for  1912. 

CHLOBOM'^TBY.    See  CHLOBlUBnvT. 

0EL(yBOPHANB  (from  Ok.  x>^p6f,  chUrog, 
greenish  yellow  +  0afMtr,  phainein,  to  fmpear). 
A  variety  of  fluorite  or  fluor  spar  which  emits 
a  bright  emerald-green  lig^t  on  a  comparatively 
low  rise  of  temperature,  in  consequence  of  whi^ 
it  has  some  value  as  a  gem  stone.  Excellent 
specimens  of  this  mineral  are  found  in  Trumbull, 
donn.,  and  also  Amelia  Courthouse,  Va. 

CHLO'BOPHY'GBO!  (Neo-Lat.  nonu  pi., 
from  Gk.  x^^P^h  chUiroB,  neenish  yellow  -|- 
0vKot,  phykot,  seaweed).  One  <rf  four  great 
groups  of  algie,  and  commonly  called  the  "green 
algic."  They  usually  contain  no  pigment  in 
addition  to  the  chlorophyll,  so  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  group  justifies  tiie  name.  Chlorophy- 
cese  are  usually  made  to  include  six  orders, 
bat  two  of  them  at  least  are  included  for  con- 
venience rather  than  because  they  are  closely 
related  to  the  other  groups.  These  six  orders 
have  been  described  partly  in  the  article  on 
Ajjom.  The  group  includes  the  simplest  algB,  and 
tiiese  are  genertilly  supposed  to  be  the  forms 
from  which  the  higher  ^oupa  of  plants  have  been 
derived.  On  this  account  green  algie  may  be 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  vege- 
tation. The  most  primiuve  of  the  green  algte 
are  the  aquatic  Volvocales,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  all  other  green  alg»  by  the  fact 
that  the  v^fetative  cells  have  cilia  and  are 
therefore  motile.  By  many  they  are  regarded 
■a  animals.  The  forms  of  votroaln  range  from 


isolated  cells  to  complex  spherical  colonies.  The 
Protococcales  include  a  very  heterogeneous  as- 
semblage of  forms  and  are  evidently  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Volvocales.  They  occur  mainly  in 
fresh  water  and  range  from  an  extrone  aquatic 
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habitat  to  occurrence  in  moist  places,  such  as 
tree  trunks,  shaded  earth,  etc.  Tbty  differ  fnm 
the  Vf^Tocales  in  the  fact  that  the  Tc^Eetathna 
oells  have  no  cilia  and  are  therefore  quiescent. 
Their  range  of  form  is  also  from  a  solitary  cell 
to  a  complex  colony,  the  water  net  being  an 
extreme  expression  of  colony  formation.  The 
most  important  assemblage  of  Chlorophyeee  is 
that  called  Confervales,  which  is  also  a  Teiy 
artificial   assemblage,   including   aquatic  and 
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usually  filamentous  forms.  All  of  them  produce 
swimming  spores  and  have  worked  out  some  form 
of  sexual  reproduction.  The  Confervales  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  particular  group  of 
Chloroph^oev  from  which  the  higher  [dants  nave 
been  derived.   Tha  Siphonates  represent  a  veiy 
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well-deflned  group*  mofitlj  marine,  and  charac- 
terized harinff  no  cross-walls,  the  whole  body, 
often  quite  ctMnplex,  being  one  continuous  cavity. 
The  Conjugalee  are  very  distinct  forms,  and  per- 
haps are  not  related,  at  least  closely,  to  the  other 
green  algs.    They  are  characterized  by  the 
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absence  of  spores  and  by  the  peculiar  method  of 
sexual  reproduction.  It  is  in  this  group  that 
the  desmids  occur,  one-celled  plants  which  are 
often  extrmely  beautiful  in  form.  In  the  same 
group  is  the  \reU-taiowtt  Bpirogyra,  with  its  very 
cfaaraeteristac  eUoropIaate,  which  are  spiral 
bands.  The  final  group  which  is  included  under 
green  algee,  simply  on  account  of  its  pigment  and 
not  at  ul  on  account  of  its  structure,  is  called 
Charales  (q.T.). 

There  are  many  special  monographs  covering 
vmrious  orders  in  this  large  group.  For  general 
treatment,  consult  Engler  and  Prantl,  Die  natflr- 
ItoAeii  ^ftanaenftimaim  (Berlin,  1898  et  seq.). 
See  AiXiX.   

OHLOIfOPHTUt  (Neo-Lat.  eklorophylhm, 
from  Ok.  x'^f^**  chlSroa,  greenish  yellow  +  ^£X- 
Xor,  phylltm,  leaf).  The  green  coloring  matter 
of  ordinary  foliage.  This  is  not  a  single  pigment, 
but  a  mixture  of  at  least  two— one  a  green  pig- 
ment to  which  the  name  is  sometimes  restrictcu, 
and  a  yellow  pigment,  carotin  (q.v.),  or  xantho- 
phylL  Chlorophyll  is  also  often  associated  with 
blue  (phyCDcyanin),  brown  (phycophsein) ,  or 
red  (phycoerythrin)  pigments,  especially  in  the 
algie  showin|[  these  tints.  Chlorophyll  is  only 
found  associated  with  protoplasm,  by  which, 
indeed,  it  is  produced.  In  some  of  tiie  smalt 
plants  it  may  color  the  whole  protoplasm  of  the 
cell,  but  usually  it  is  restricted  to  certain  definite 
portions  of  the  protoplasm  called  chloroplasts 
(q.v.).  It  is  restricted  to  plants,  though  it  is 
not  found  in  all,  being  wanting  in  the  whole 
class  of  fungi,  and  in  some  of  the  seed  plants, 
especially  those  whidh  live  as  parasites  or  sapro- 
phytes (q.v.).  Chloroplasts  have  been  said  to 
occur  in  animals,  but  they  turn  out  on  examina- 
tion to  be  minute  green  algse,  which  live  asso- 
ciated with  the  animal  (e.g.,  hydra,  sponges, 
certain  radiolaria,  etc.).  The  amount  of  chloro- 
phyll in  leaves,  according  to  Tschirch,  varies 
frtan  0.2  to  I  gram  per  square  meter  of  surface. 
Frcm  the  chloroplasts  it  may  be  Mctraoted  by 
TuiouB  BotventSf  alcohol,  ether,  fatty  and  tou^ 
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tile  oils,  etc.,  but  probably  at  once  undei^oes 
an  alteration  in  its  composition.  In  alcoholic 
solution  it  exhibits  the  property  of  fluorescence, 
being  emerald  green  by  transmitted  light  ana 
deep  blood  red  reflected  li^t.  Molisdi'e  teat 
for  chlorophyll  is  as  follows:  If  a  bit  of  dry 
tissue  to  be  tested  be  wetted  with  a  saturated 
watery  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  it  in- 
stantly turns  brown  and  after  15-30  minutes 
becomes  again  green.  This  change  af^ears 
immediately  on  heating  or  adding  water. 

The  chemical  nature  of  chlorophyll  has  been 
discovered  during  the  last  five  years.  It  is 
found  to  be  a  complex  consisting  of  at  least 
two  green  [ugments,  whidi  are  different  oxida- 
tion stages  of  tba  same  substance.  These  two 
pigmentB  have  been  called  a  and  chlorophyllin. 
They  have  been  crystallized,  the  form  and  struc- 
ture of.  the  crystals  varying  with  the  alcohol 
used.  Chlorophyll  is  chemically  related  to 
hirrooglobin,  tne  red  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood.  It  is  found  that,  if  the  iron  of  the 
hfematin  molecule  be  replaced  by  magnesium, 
the  result  is  chlorophyllin.  The  best  account 
of  the  consUtntion  of  ohlonnthyll  as  shown  by 
recent  investigations  will  be  foimd  in  Haas  and 
Bill,  An  Introduction  to  the  Chemistry  of  Plant 
Products  (London,  1913). 

The  coloring  matters  in  a  live  leaf  absorb  cer- 
tain wave  le^hs  of  light,  notably  \  680-660 
(between  the  B  and  C  Tines  of  the  spectrum). 
There  are  also  weaker  absorption  bands  about 
X  616-600,  X  660-640,  X  530-627  (nearly  E  line), 
and  extensive  absOTption  beyMid  X  490.  (See 
LsiHT,  Rectilinear  Propagation.)  These  ab- 
sorbed portions  are  utilized  in  part  tor  the 
making  of  food  (see  PHoroBTnnimis) ;  though 
the  greater  porHon  of  the  energy  is  dissipated 
in  evaporating  water.  In  the  absence  of  chloro- 
phyll, however,  no  formation  of  oarbolnrdrate 
foods  can  occur.  To  tills  there  are  mtfy  un- 
important exceptions. 

Chlorophyll  is  formed  usually  only  in  the 
plastids  whidi  lie  near  the  surface  of  a  plant 
exposed  to  liriit  of  certain  intenaily.  It  is 
produced  in  dariEness  in  certain  exceptional 
plants,  e.g.,  embryos  of  pines.  It  is  only  pro- 
duced within  certain  limits  of  temperature  and 
in  the  presence  of  oxygen.  Probably  under  the 
normal  conditions  of  life  it  is  being  continually 
formed  and  as  continually  destroyed.  Intense 
light  promotes  its  destruction,  so  that  plants 
may  become  blanched  tbeieby.  Ordinary  blanch- 
ing (e.g.,  of  celery)  is  aeoompUshed  by  darken* 
ing,  wherel^  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  is 
diecked.   See  Xanthwhtll  and  Gabotin. 

CHLO'BOPLAST  (from  Gk.  xX«#p<i,  ohUlrot, 
greenish  yellow  +  tXcm't^i,  pUutos,  formed  from 
fXdatnif,  plasseiny  to  shape).  In  botany,  the 
protoplasmic  body  found  in  green  plants  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  green  pigment  chlorophyll. 
Chloroplasts  are  developed  only  in  the  cells  to 
which  a  sufficient  amount  of  light  penetrates; 
therefore  in  the  larger  plants  they  are  found 
only  in  the  cells  near  the  surfaoe.  The  absorp- 
tion of  light  by  6  to  10  cell  layers  is  so  com- 
plete that  neither  chlorophyll  nor  chloroplast 
IS  developed.  Chloroplasts  originate  from  preCx- 
istent  structures  of  the  same  kind.  Unspecial- 
ized  protoplasmic  organs  known  as  pfastids 
(q.v.)  multiply  by  direct  division  as  the  cells  di- 
vide. Later  those  plastids  in  the  superficial  cells 
may  differentiate  into  chloroplasts,  which  also 
may  increase  direct  division ;  those  in  storage 
organs  may  become  leucop lasts  (q.v.) ;  or  la 
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appropriate  r^ons  they  may  form  chromoplasta 
(q.T.) ;  or  the  chloroplasts  may  later  be  trans- 
fonned  into  chromoplaets. 

The  form  of  chloroplasts  is  quite  Tarious  in 
atane  of  the  algee.  In  Spirogyra  there  are  one  to 
several  cbloroplasts  in  each  oelL  Each  is  ribbon* 
like,  with  an  irr^ularly  toothed  edge,  some- 
what depressed  and  thidcer  along  the  median 
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a,  Lmnm,  wHh  ehloroplMta  acalaat  the  v«rtio»l  v»Ut;  b, 
Spironra,  Um  two  ohlotoplaBta  oonaiaUiic  of  apinl  buids. 

line  (thus  troughlike)  and  epirally  coiled  in 
the  protoplasm  near  to  the  cell  wall.  In  Mou' 
geottia  the  chloroplast  is  single  and  platelike, 
occiij^ing  tiie  axis  of  the  cell.  In  Zygnema 
there  are  two  chloroplasts,  each  an  irregular 
mass,  wiUi  radiating  arms  reaching  to  the  pe- 
riphery. AH  these  chloroplaata  are  peculiar  in 
having  one  or  more  pyrenoids  (q.v.)  imbedded 
in  them.  In  species  of  Anthoeerxtt  and  Selagi- 
nella  each  cell  contains  a  single  irregular  chlo< 
roplast.  But  in  most  algse  and  mosses  and  in 
all  ^e  higher  plants  the  chloroplasts  are  sev- 
eral or  many  in  each  cell  and  have  a  stnnewhat 
flattened  |^<H>oid  or  ovoid  form. 

The  structure  of  the  chloroplast,  like  that 
of  other  protoplasmic  organs,  is  not  definitely 
known;  but  it  appears  to  be  vaeuolate,  i.e.,  to 
consist  of  a  firmer  colorless  portion  inclosing 
many  minute  spaces  filled  with  chlorophyll ;  but 
just  how  the  latter  is  related  to  the  colorless 
portion,  and  whether  dissolved  or  not,  is  not 
satisfactorily  determined. 

The  chloroplasts  are  capable  of  moving  about 
the  cell.  When  the  protoplasm  is  rotating,  the 
chforoplasts  are  swept  along  with  it;  but  they 
are  capable  of  independent  creeping.  When  a 
leaf  of  sorrel,  e.g.,  is  exposed  to  diffuse  light, 
the  chloroplasts  arrange  themselves  on  the  best 
illuminated  sides  (top  and  bottom)  with  their 
broad  sides  turned  to  the  light.  This  position 
is  known  as  epistrophe.  In  direct  sunlight 
they  pass  to  the  side  walls,  standing  edgewise  to 
the  light — a  position  known  as  light  apostrophe. 
A  somewhat  similar  position  is  assimied  in  pro- 
longed darkness  (dark  apoetropfae),  the  dhloro* 
plasta  accumulatlDg  also  on  the  bottom  of  tihe 
cell. 

Photosynthesis  depends  wholly  upon  the  chlo- 
nmlast  and  its  associated  chlorophyll.  The  de- 
colorized chloroplast  is  unable  to  form  carbo- 
I^rates,  and  chlorophyll  separated  from  the 


chloroplast  is  equally  functiwiless.  See  EmiUN; 
PHOrroSTnTHBSIB ;   MOVEMBHT;  PBOTOTLASH. 

CHLOBCySIS  (Neo-lAt,  from  Gk.  x>>»P^, 
chldroa,  greenish  yellow).  A  peculiar  form  of 
ansemia,  common  in  young  women,  and  often 
associated  with  menstrual  disorders.  Consti- 
pation, tight  lacing,  mental  anxiety,  overwork, 
and  faulty  hygiene  are  factors  in  its  production. 
In  chlorosis  the  red  blood  corpuscles  are  not 
markedly  reduced  in  number,  but  are  pale,  and 
their  htsmoglobin  content  greatly  lowered.  It 
has  been  called  the  green  atofcMM,  from  the 
greenish-yellow  hue  of  the  complexion  in  some 
patients.  The  disease  is  attended  with  great 
debility,  with  breathlessness,  palpitation,  and 
occasionally  a  perverted  appetite.  Chlorosis  is 
curable  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  The 
principal  means  to  be  employed  axe  rest,  fresh 
air,  moderate  exercise,  a  selected  diet,  proper 
clotbing,  iron,  and  arsenic.    See  Anemia. 

CHLOBOSIS.  A  diseased  state  of  plants,  in 
whidi  a  sickly  gnm  or  greenish-yellow  color 
takes  the  place  of  the  natural  color.  Sometimes 
only  a  particular  shoot  is  affected  by  it,  but 
very  generally  the  whole  plant;  and  it  seems  to 
depend  upon  causes  which  render  the  plant  al- 
together unhealthy,  the  pallid  appearance  being 
merely  symptomatic,  and  not  only  the  formation 
of  chlorophyll,  but  all  the  functions  of  ve^table 
life  being  languidly  and  imperfectly  carried  on. 
There  seems  to  be  eonsidtmble  evidoue  that 
chlorosis  is  largely  the  result  of  malnutrition 
of  the  plant.  Plants  affected  by  this  disease 
are  often  to  be  seen  among  crops  generally 
bealthy;  but  whole  crops  of  grain,  potatoes, 
etc.,  sometimes  perish  from  it,  or  are  much 
diminished  in  value.  Fruit  trees  also  suffer 
from  it.  Most  investigators  claim  that  chlo- 
rosis in  plants  is  due  to  a  superabundance  of 
carbonate  of  lime  In  soils,  althoiwfa  a  lade  of 
magnesia  is  also  considered  a  contributing  canse. 
Pineapples  in  Porto  Rico  became  eblorotie  when 
grown  in  soils  containing  more  than  2  per  cent 
calcium  carbonate.  The  green  color  was  re- 
stored by  the  use  of  iron  stdphate  as  a  fertilizer 
or  sprayed  on  the  leaves.  A  mixture  of  nitrate 
of  potash,  superphosphate,  and  iron  sulphate 
may  be  used  as  a  fertilizer  with  excellent  results. 
In  France  grapes  are  subject  to  chlorosis  to  a 
great  extent,  and  good  results  are  reported  to 
have  followed  washing  the  vines  and  fertiliung 
them  in  winter  or  early  spring  with  an  iron 
sulphate  solution. 

CHHEL,  Kmel,  Joseph  (1798-1858).  An 
Austrian  historian,  bom  at  Olmlitz.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1 846  vice  director  of  state  archives  in 
Vienna.  His  works  include  Die  Handachriften 
der  kaiaerlich-koniglichen  Bofhibliothek  eu  Wien 
(1840-41);  Geschichte  Kaiaer  Friedricha  IV 
(1840-43);  and  Vrkundmt  Brief e  und  Aktm- 
BtUi^e  xur  Oeschichte  MaanmiliaTts  I  (1845). 

CHUIELNZCKI,  Kmyel-nlts^«,  Boodait 
(1593-1657).  The  leader  of  the  Cossacks  in  the 
great  revolt  against  Poland  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  belonged  to  a  noble 
Polish  family  and  was  bom  in  the  Ukraine.  By 
his  courage  and  daring  he  won  a  high  position 
among  the  Cossack  tribesmen  about  ^e  Dnieper. 
Oppressed  by  the  Poles,  the  Cossacks  rose  in 
insurrection  in  1648  under  the  leadership  of 
Chmielnieki,  who  had  been  "wrought  up  against 
the  Poles  by  wrongs  Infiicted  upon  lum.  For 
a  time  Chmielnicki  waged  war  victoriously,  his 
followera  committing  the  bloodiest  excesses.  At 
last,  however,  fortune  forsook  his  standard, 
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and  in  1654  he  placed  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Czar  of  Rusaia,  who,  in  return 
for  (iie  suzerain^  thus  obtained,  guaranteed 
to  the  Cossacks  their  ancient  rights  and  privi- 
Ic^s.  In  1873  an  equestrian  statue  of  C^nid- 
nidd  was  unveiled  at  Kiev.  For  his  Ufe»  consult 
KoBtomaroT   (St.  Petersburg,  1860). 

CHMIELOWSEI,  K&)e-lOfsk«,  Piotb  (1848- 
1904).  A  famous  Polish  writer.  He  was  born 
in  Podolia  and  was  educated  at  Warsaw  Uni- 
versity and  in  Leipzig,  where  he  subsequently 
received  his  Ph.D.  In  1880  he  b^an  to  lecture 
on  the  history  of  Polish  literature  at  Warsaw 
Universi^.  These  lectures  were  dellreied  in 
Polish,  and  when  he  was  aslrad  to  substitute 
Russian  for  his  native  tongue,  he  preferred  to 
abandon  the  course  rather  than  comply  with 
the  request.  Then  he  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ary work  with  great  zeal  and  success,  showing 
in  all  he  did  a  scholarly  insist  and  a  breadth 
of  view  but  little  Icnown  in  Polish  writers  be- 
fore his  day.  His  many-sidedness  is  evidenced 
in  the  diversity  of  his  interests,  for  he  wrote 
on  literature,  pedagogy,  art,  and  the  lives  ot 
great  men.  Polish  Hterature  of  the  earlier 
nineteenth  century  claimed  liis  particular  at- 
tention, while  be  tirel^eely  combated  the  maxim 
of  "art  for  art's  sake"  expounded  by  his  con- 
temporaries at  home  and  abroad.  From  1881 
to  1897  he  was  editor  of  the  Ateneum,  a  monthly 
literary  review  pablished  at  Warsaw.  As  au- 
thor, editor,  aiu  tronslator,  Chmielowski  did 
very  mudi  to  promote  the  culture  of  Poland. 

Among  his  nmnerous  works  are:  Rousseau 
(1878);  Goethe  (1878) ;  lAberalizm  i  obakura»- 
tyzm  (1882);  Autorkipolskie  (1885);  Adam 
Mickiervicat  (2  vols.,  1886) ;  Jozef  Ignacy  KraS' 
zewski  (1886);  Btudja  i  Mfcioe  (1886);  'Naaza 
liieratwra  dramatyczna  (1897);  and  Batetyka 
Uickiewieza  (1898). 

GHOATE,  JosiPH  HWGXS  (1832-  ).  A 
distingnlshea  American  lawyer  and  diplomat. 
He  was  bom  in  Salem,  Maju.,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  Coll^  in  1852  and  at  tiie  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1854.  He  then  practiced  law 
for  a  year  in  Boston  and  afterward  went  to 
New  York  City,  where  he  soon  became  remark- 
ably successful  as  a  lawyer.  In  1884  he  became 
a  member  of  the  legal  firm  of  Evarts,  Choate, 
and  Bcaman.  As  a  trial  lawyer  he  became 
widely  ,  known  and  after  1865  conducted  many 
noteworthy  cases  before  State,  Federal,  and 
international  tribunals.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  his  successful  defense  of  Gen.  Fito* 
John  Porter,  the  Tweed  Ring  prosecution,  the 
Tilden  will  contest,  the  Chinese  exclusion  cases, 
the  cases  in  which  he  successfully  contested 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Income  Tax  Law 
of  1894,  and  the  Bering  Sea  dispute,'  in  which 
he  represented  the  Canadian  governmrat.  Kr. 
Choate  became  a  Republican  In  1856,  when  he 
supported  John  0.  Fr^ont,  and  in  1804  he  was 
president  of  tiie  New  York  State  Constitutional 
Convention.  He  became  an  active  opponent  of 
machine  govemment  and  in  1806  was  defeated 
for  the  United  States  Senatorship  by  Thomas 
C.  Piatt.  He  was  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  1898-99,  From  1899  to  1905  he 
was  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to 
Oreat  Britain,  serving  in  that  capacity  with  dis* 
Unction  and  notable  personal  popuuuiiy.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  teftnd,  imd 
that  of  I1L.D.  from  many  foreign  and  American 
universities,  and  was  made  an  honorary  boacher 
(rf  the  Middle  Temple.    In  1007  he  ms  first 
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del^ate  of  this  country  to  the  International 
Peace  Ccmference  at  The  Hague.  Throughout  his 
aotlve  life,  and  ev«L  after  retirement  from  pro- 
feesional  and  official  duties,  he  was  much  in  de* 
mand  as  a  speaker  on  public  occasions;  as  an 
after-dinner  speaker  his  fame  was  international. 

CHOATE,  RtFus  (179»-1859).  One  of  the 
moet  famous  of  American  lawyers.  He  was  bom 
in  Ipswich,  Mass.,  on  Oct.  1,  1799.  As  a  child 
he  was  remarkable  for  precocity,  beginning  to 
read  while  still  almost  an  infant,  and  being 
able  before  his  sixth  year  to  repeat  large  por- 
tions  of  the  Bible  and  of  Pilgrim'a  Progrea*.  In 
1816  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  where  he 
80<m  Attracted  attention  by  his  scholarly  habits 
and  unusual  abilities  and  evinced  an  aptitude 
for  classical  and  historical  studies  which  charac- 
terized hira  through  life.  He  graduaCed  in  1810 
as  valedictorian  of  his  class,  was  a  tutor  at 
Dartmouth  during  the  followirg  year,  and  then, 
under  the  inspiration  of  \¥ebster'8  great  speech 
in  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  which  he  had 
heard  in  1818,  he  tocdc  up  the  study  of  law, 
entering  the  Cambridge  Law  School  in  1821  and 
subsequently  removing  to  the  office  ( in  Washing- 
ton) of  William  Wirt  (q.v.),  then  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States.  He  returned  to 
Massachusetts  in  1822,  continued  his  studies  in 
Ipswich  and  Salem,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
the  following  year,  and  began  practice  in  Dan* 
vers.  He  married,  in  1825,  Miss  Helen  Oloott. 
He  remained  in  Danrers  until  1828,  whoi  he 
removed  to  Salem.  In  1830  he  mtered  CMigress 
as  a  Whig,  and  immediately  attracted  general 
attention  by  a  brilliant  speech  in  favor  of  a 
protective  tariff.  He  was  reelected  in  1832,  but 
resigned  in  1834  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  and  i^ened  an  office  in  Boston,  where  he 
soon  became  the  acknowledged  leader,  first  of 
the  local,  then  of  the  State,  and  finally  of  the 
New  England  bar.  In  1841,  Daniel  Webster  hav- 
ing become  Secretary  of  State,  Choate  vnu  elected 
to  serve  out  his  term  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  represented  Sftwsachusetts  until  1845, 
taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  delates  on  the 
<)regon  boundary,  the  tariff,  and  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  Weakened  by  overwork,  he  spent  the 
summer  of  1850  in  Europe.  In  1852,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Whig  Conventiwi  in  Baltimore,  he  led 
the  faction  which  advocated  the  nomination  (rf 
Webster,  delivering  on  this  occasi<m  one  of  his 
most  eloquoit  addresses;  and  in  1856,  along  with 
a  section  of  the  conservative  Whigs,  he  sup* 
ported  Buchanan  in  (^position  to  Fremont.  In 
1859  his  health  failed  him,  and  under  the  advice 
of  his  physician  he  sailed  for  Europe,  but,  feeling 
unable  to  complete  the  voyage,  landed  at  Hali- 
fax, where  in  a  few  days — on  July  13 — ^he  died. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  a  thorough  student, 
not  otdy  of  law,  but  also  of  the  classics,  English 
literature,  and  historr,  reading  with  avidity  and 
remembering  everything  that  he  read.  His 
eloquence  and  remarkable  facility  in  the  use  of 
the  English  language,  his  intuitive  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  the  acuteness  and  vigor  of 
his  intellect  combined  to  make  him  preeminently 
successful  as  a  lawyer,  especially  as  a  jury 
lawyer,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  career  he 
seldom  lost  a  case.  Ccmsult:  Brown,  Life  of 
Rufua  Choate  (Boston,  1870);  The  Works  of 
Rufua  Choate^  with  a  Jf«fnotr  (2  vols.,  Boston, 
1862) ;  Addresses  and  Oratione  of  Rufus  CAoate 
(6th  ed.,  BoBtm,  1891);  Nralson,  Memoriee  of 
Rufua  Choate  (Boston,  1884);  and  WhippH 
JSecoIIections  of  Bminmt  Men  (Boston,  1886). 
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CSOVl,  Al/bb.  A  Bantu  people  in  Bonth- 
eaetern  Africa,  extending  from  the  lower  Lim- 
popo to  the  sea.  They  are  called  Chobi  on  the 
river  and  Mindonga  on  the  coast.  Thej  disfigure 
their  faces  with  lumps  raised  by  scarification. 

CHOCOLATE  (Mex.  ohooolatl,  from  ohoco, 
ooca,  latl,  water).  A  preparation  made  from  the 
seeds  of  Theobroma  oaoao,  a  plant  whose  cul- 
ture is  restricted  to  an  are*  bounded  by  20' 
on  either  side  of  the  equator.  (See  Cacao.) 
These  seeds,  after  being  removed  from  the  pods, 
wiiieh  are  shelled  and  broken,  are  allowed  to 
ferment  and  cure.  The  beans  are  then  washed, 
dried,  "finished,"  and  polished  for  export.  In  the 
process  of  manufacture  the  beans  are  first 
graded,  then  roasted,  cracked,  nibbed,  huaked, 
and  winnowed.  They  are  then  ground  in  a  mill, 
and,  if  the  fat  or  oil  which  constitutes  not  far 
from  50  per  cent  of  good  wsao  beuis  must  be 
removed  for  cocoa,  the  mass  is  then  treated  in 
a  press,  and  tbe  cocoa  left  aft^  the  fat  is  ex- 
pressed is  Tonoved,  allowed  to  cool,  and  crushed 
and  powdered.  Chocolate,  which  contains  more 
of  the  fat,  is  taken  direct  from  the  grinding  mill 
and  is  mixed  with  sugar  or  other  materials  as 
desired  and  then  placed  in  molda,  where  it 
cools  and  hardens.  Chocolate  is  used  as  a  bev- 
erage and  for  this  purpose  ia  dissolved  in  hot 
water  or  milk.  It  is  also  much  used  as  a  con- 
fection and  for  this  purpose  it  mixed  with 
sugar,  flavoring  matters,  and  various  other  sub- 
stances. The  cacao  tree,  from  which  chocolate 
is  made,  flouriahes  in  tropical  regions,  and  the 
increase  in  the  annual  production  and  con- 
sumption of  cacao  beans  practically  doubled 
in  Uie  period  1903-13,  amounting  in  1911  to 
660,000,000  pounds.  The  leading  produoera  of 
that  year  were  Ecuador,  88,660,000  pounds;  Bra- 
zil, 86,000.000  pounds;  Oold  Coast,  77,000,000 
pounds;  St.  Thomas,  73,000,000  pounds;  Trini- 
dad, 53,000,000  pounds;  Dominican  Republic, 
214,000,000  pounds;  and  Venezuela,  40,000,000 
pounds.  The  world's  con8umpti<m  in  1911  was 
steted  as  about  612,000,000  pounds,  of  which 
the  approximate  amounts  taken  1^  the  leading 
countries  were  as  follows:  United  States,  136,- 
000,000  pounds;  Germany,  110,000,000  pounds; 
France,  63,000,000  pounds;  England,  66,200,- 
000  pounds;  H(dtand,  52,000,000  pounds; 
Switzerland,  22,700,000  pounds.  In  1013  crude 
cacao,  or  cocoa,  to  the  amount  of  140,039,172 
pounds,  valued  at  $17,389,042,  and  3,469,680 
pounds  of  prepared  cocoa  and  chocolate,  ex- 
clusive of  confectionery  valued  at  $787,678, 
were  imported  into  the  United  States.  Choco- 
late waa  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  learned  its  use  from  the  Mexicans  at  the 
time  of  tiw  invasion  of  Cortes  in  1519.  It  was 
introduced  into  Enj^Uuid  about  1667.  In  the 
time  of  Charles  II  it  waa  still  a  great  luxury, 
costing  6a.  8d.  per  pound.  In  the  United  States 
chocolate  was  first  manufactured  at  Milton 
Lower  Milla,  near  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1765. 

Good  chocolate  is  externally  smooth,  firm, 
and  shining — not  gritty  in  the  fracture — easily 
soluble,  and  aromatic;  not  viscid  after  having 
been  liquefied  and  cooled,  but  oilv  on  the  sur- 
face, and  leaves  no  sediment  of  foreign  sub- 
stances. CShocolate  is  adulterated  in  many  ways, 
mixing  it  with  rice  meal,  oatmeal,  flour, 
potato  starch,  roasted  hazelnute,  or  almonds, 
and  with  benzoin,  storax,  etc.,  in  place  of  vanilla. 

Bibliography.  Whymper,  Cocoa  and  Choco- 
late: Their  Chemistry  and  Manufacture,  with 
bibliography  (London,  1910} ;  Bulletina,  United 


Btatsa  DeparUnmt  of  Agriculture,  Ewill,  No.  13; 
No.  107  (1907);  No.  32  (1910);  Duval,  Con- 
fiMTie  modeme  (1908) ;  Zipperer,  The  Manufac- 
turer of  Chocolate  (New  York,  1902).  AhM> 
various  volumes  by  manufacturers,  such  as  Baker, 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate  (Dorohester,  1004),  and 
Hiatoricus,  Coooa  and  AU  about  It  (Lmdcni, 
1880). 

CHOCdS,  chd-kOz'.  An  Indian  tribe,  whose 
language  constitutes  a  distinct  stock,  occupying 
ths  vaU^  of  the  Rfo  Atrato  and  the  Pacific  coast 
of  Colombia  between  4*  and  8*  N.  lat.  Consult 
Brinton,  in  Proc.  Amer.  Pkiloa.  800.  for  1806  and 
1897,  and  Rivet  in  L'Annie  linguistigue  (1908- 
10),  vol.  iv,  pp.  123-126  (1912). 

CHOCTAW.  An  important  Muskhogean  con- 
federacy, formerly  occupying  southern  Missis- 
sippi and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Alabama.  They 
were  sedentery  and  agricultural,  slow  and  un- 
warlike  in  disposition,  contrasting  strongly  witii 
their  cousins,  the  restless  Chickasaw,  "nirough- 
out  the  Colonial  period  they  generally  sided  with 
the  French,  but  were  always  doubtful  allies. 
They  flattened  the  head  and  had  peculiar  burial 
rites,  the  body  being  disinterred  after  a  few 
days,  when  the  bones  were  picked  clean,  by  old 
men  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  afterward 
preserved  in  their  houses.  About  the  close  of  the 
nerolntion  th^  b^n  to  drift  westward  into 
Louisiana.  In  1880  they  ceded  all  tiieir  re- 
maining lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  re- 
moved to  Oklahoma,  where,  under  the  style  of 
the  "Choctew  Nation,"  they  maintained  an  au- 
tonomous form  of  government  similar  to  that  of 
the  Cherokee  (q.v.)  until  admitted  to  citizen- 
ahip.  There  are  now  about  15,000  "citizens" 
in  the  nation,  of  whom  perhaps  two-thirds  may 
be  of  pure  or  mixed  Choctaw  blood.  There  are 
also  1366  still  remaining  in  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Alabama. 

CHODAT,  shO'dK',  Sobebt  (1866-  ).  A 
Swiss  botanist,  bom  at  Montier-Grandval,  Jura- 
Bemois,  Switzerland.  He  was  educated  largely 
at  Geneva  University,  where  he  became  assistant 
professor  (1889)  and  professor  (1890)  of  sys- 
tematic botany  and  '(1900)  professor  of  botany, 
and  where  he  was  dean  of  the  faculty  of  sciences 
from  1898  to  1906  and  rector  of  the  university 
from  1008  to  1010.  Besides  some  200  articles 
in  various  journals  of  botany,  his  publications 
Include:  Principea  de  iotanique  (1907;  2d  ed., 
1011) ;  8ur  le  polymorphitme  det  -Alguea  (1908) ; 
Aperfu  de  la  giographie  botanique  du  Paraguay 
(1910).   

CHODETEWICZ,  E0d'k6-aMch,  Jan  Kabol 
(1660-1621).  A  Polish  general.  He  learned 
the  science  of  war  in  the  Spanish  army,  serv- 
ing under  Alva  and  Maurice  of  Nassau.  On 
retuminff  home  he  iras  made  a  lieutenant  to 
ZoIkiewBKi,  and  in  this  capacity  he  aided  in 
crushing  the  Cossack  uprising  of  Naleujko.  He 
took  part  in  the  campaigns  against  Wallachia, 
in  1602  received  command  of  the  Polish  army 
in  Livonia,  and  in  1605  severely  defeated  Charles 
IX  of  Sweden  near  Kirchholm,  For  tack  of 
adequate  funds  he  was  unable  properly  to  fol- 
low up  this  victory,  and  in  1611  ne  concluded 
a  truce  with  the  Swedes.  He  was  soit  by  Sigis- 
mund  ni  to  Russia  to  prosecute  the  war  there 
in  behalf  of  the  Paeudo- Demetrius;  but,hampeTed 
by  the  disorganization  of  his  army,  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  Moscow  and  ultimate^'  re- 
turned to  Poland.  He  commanded  in  1620-21  an 
army  against  the  Turks,  beating  back  an  army 
of  160,000  trained  veterans  under  Sultan  Osman. 
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A  few  devB  after  this  victory  (Sept.  24,  1621) 
he  died  of  ezhAustion  in  his  camp.  Consult  the 
biography  Naruszewics  (new  ed^  Cracow, 
1867-68).^  

CHODOWIEUKI,  kO'dA-vyets^e,  Daniel  Ni- 
KOUUB  (1726-1801).  A  €}«nimn  painter  and 
engraver,  born  in  Danzig,  West  Prussia.  At 
first  a  merchant  in  Danzig  and  Berlin,  he  after- 
ward studied  painting  in  the  latter  city;  was 
for  a  time  a  miniature  painter,  but  was  chiefly 
suoceasful  as  an  engraver.  He  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Berlin  in 
1797.  He  executed  over  2(KM)  engravings,  of 
which  the  best  are  genre  studies  of  everyday 
life.  Admirable  plates  were  prepared  by  him 
for  Lessing's  Minna  von  BamKelmy  Gellert's 
FabeUt,  Schiller's  Raulter,  and  German  versions 
of  Don  Qttiaote  and  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field. Most  of  his  paintings  are  rather  weak  imi- 
tations of  Watteau,  but  he  is  best  in  family 
nroups,  such  as  "The  Departure  of  Jean  C^as.*' 
The  Berlin  Museum  conbuns  two  unimportant 
pictures  in  oil,  and  the  Berlin  Academy  a  number 
of  wash  and  pen-and-ink  drawings.  Consult: 
Engelmann,  Chodowieckia  admtliche  Kitpferatioke 
(Leipzig,  1867;  supplement,  1860);  Hirsch, 
NachtrSge  zu  Chodowieckit  aamtliche  Kupfer- 
atiche  (Leipzig,  1906 ) ;  Meyer,  Chodowieoln, 
der  Peintre-Cfraveur  (Berlin,  1887). 

CHODZKO,  KOdzHcd,  Leonabd  Jakob  (1800- 
71).  A  Polish  historian,  bom  at  Oborek  (Gov* 
emment  of  Vllna).  After  study  at  the  Univer- 
alty  of  Vilna  he  traveled  with  Prince  Michael 
Cletmbas  Oginskii  who  had  commanded  a  regi- 
ment  in  the  inanirection  of  17M.  Having  taken 
up  residence  in  Paris,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  adjutant  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  for 
his  activity  in  connection  with  the  July  Revolu- 
tion (1830).  During  the  insurrection  of  1863- 
64  in  Russian  Poland  he  was  a«at  at  Paris  of 
the  revolutionary  gorenunent.  Se  wrote  many 
historical  works,  most  of  them  in  French.  These 
indude  Obaervationa  stir  la  Polopne  et  lea  Polo- 
naia  (1827),  designed  as  an  introduction  to 
Ozinski's  M^moirea  sur  la  Pologne  et  lea  Polo- 
naia  depuia  1788  A  1815  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1826) ; 
Biatoira  populaire  de  la  Pologne  (1836);  La 
Pologne  hiatorique,  liU6raire,  monumentale,  et 
pittoreague  (2  vote.,  1836-37;  8th  ed.,  3  vols., 
1854-67). 

OaXEHIZ,  ke^Iks  (Lat,  fn»n  Ok.  xMt^ 
ohomia).  A  Greek  dry  measure,  varying  in 
size  under  different  standards.  In  Athens,  ac- 
cording to  the  system  introduced  by  Solon,  it 
was  equivalent  to  4  ootyhe,  1.08  liters,  1.14 

Siuarte.  In  the  later  Athenian  system,  estab- 
ished  almut  100  b.c.,  the  cotyle  was  equivalent 
to  0.2047  liter,  the  cbtenix  to  6  cotyUe,  1.228 
liters  1.207  quarts.  Consult  Hultsch,  Mairologie 
der  Qriechen  und  Bdmer  (1882). 

CHOfiPHOBI,  kA^6-rt,  The.  The  second 
tragedy  of  the  Orestean  trilogy  by  ^schylus 
(q.v.). 

CH(BBILtT8,  k$r^-108  (Lat„  from  Gk. 
Xotp(Kot,  Choirilos).  An  Athenian  dramatist  of 
the  late  uxth  and  early  lifth  centuries  B.C.,  the 
rival  of  Pratinaa,  Phrynichus,  and  j^scbylus. 
Tradition  says  that  he  was  preeminent  in  satyric 
dramas.  The  lexicographers  attribute  to  him 
160  playa  in  all  and  rep<wt  that  he  won  13 
victories. 

CHCEBILtTS  OP  SAMOS  (c.470  b.o.-  ). 
The  author  of  an  epic  poem  called  the  liaprritf, 
P«n^,  or  Utpftici,  Peraika,  descriptive  of  the 
Persian  wars.   He  was,  according  to  tradition. 


a  friend  of  Herodotus  and  of  Lysander  the 
Spartan;  be  lived  also  at  the  court  of  ArchelaOs 
(q.v.)  of  Macedonia.  He  was  the  first  epic 
poet  to  choose  his  subject  from  contempora^ 
history.  His  work  received  the  honor  of  publio 
recitation  tc^ether  with  the  poems  of  Homo*, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Epic  Canon,  later  to  be 
ejected  by  the  grammarians  of  Alexandria,  in 
favor  of  that  of  Antimachus  (q.v.).  The  frag- 
ments are  included  in  Kinkel,  Epioorum  Gra- 
oorum  Fragmenta  ( Leipzig,  1877 ) .  Consult 
also  Mttder,  in  KUo  for  1907. 

GHOG'SET.   See  CuNinB. 

OHOIR,  kwlr  <^d»  forma  quire,  fuisr,  q^mmr; 
modem  spelling  affected  by  Fr.  dk«iir,  Lat. 
ehoma,  from  Gk.  x<v^>  ohoroa,  whence  tiie  word 
is  derived).  Strictly  speaking,  the  cfaoir  is  the 
part  of  the  church  occupied  by  the  singers,  wher- 
ever that  may  be;  but  at  different  periods  in 
church  architecture  it  came  to  desiniate  two  dis- 
tinct sections:  (1)  in  early  churches,  the  part 
midway  between  the  upper  end,  or  sanctuary, 
occupied  by  the  hi^^er  clergy,  and  the  lower  end, 
or  nave  and  aisles,  occupiea  by  the  laity ;  (2)  in 
mediffival  and  later  churches,  the  raitire  upper 
or  eastern  end  of  the  church,  including  high 
altar  and  apse,  to  which  the  singing  had  been 
transferred.  The  ritualistic  sense,  however,  does 
not  always  agree  with  the  architectural;  for  we 
speak  of  the  choir  of  a  cathedral,  meaning  the 
entire  upper  end  beyond  tiie  transepts  with  its 
atsles  ae  chapels,  whether  Uie  singii^  is  done 
there  or  not.  In  early  basilican  churches  the 
upper  end  is  called  apae,  and  not  choir,  and 
ue  choir,  as  in  San  Clemente  in  Rome,  U  the 
space  below  the  high  altar,  extending  part  way 
down  the  nave  and  slightly  raised  above  its 
level,  surrounded  by  a  decorative  parapet  within 
which  are  marble  benches  for  the  singers,  with  a 
pulpit  on  each  side  and  a  paschal  candlestidc 
attached  to  the  gospel  pulpit  (on  the  left  side 
as  one  faces  tlie  high  altar).  This  arrangement 
still  persists  in  many  Spanish  cathedrals. 
This  kind  of  choir  is  less  a  part  of  the  archi- 
tecture than  of  the  ritualistic  furniture  and 
ornament.  But,  when  monasticism  gained 
complete  control  of  church  architecture  in  the 
eighth  century,  the  old  distinctions  between 
higher  and  lower  secular  clergjr  no  longer  ob- 
tained, the  dirision  between  choir  and  sanctuary 
lapsed,  and  the  entire  upper  aid  became  the 
choir.  As  the  monks  were  numerous,  and  on 
the  mediseval  theory-  the  worriiip  of  God  was 
the  primary  consideration,  the  edification  of  the 
laity  being  secondary,  the  size  of  the  choir  in- 
creased, and  the  choir  screen,  shutting  off  the 
monks  and  the  services  from  the  laity  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  choir,  was  made  loffy  and 
heavy.  Only  when  episcopal  power  returned  and 
with  it  cathedral  architecture  and  numerous 
lay  congregations,  in  the  eleraith  and  twelfth 
centuries,  was  this  w^sr^tion  of  the  choir 
partly  broken  down  and  some  return  made  to 
early  ChriBtian  custom.  But  the  monastic  cus- 
tom of  high  choir  screens  was  retained  in  many 
cathedrals,  especially  in  England,  where  nave 
and  choir  are  completely  separated,  attendants 
upon  the  services  being  usually  seated  within 
the  latter.  In  England  the  term  "chancel"  (q.v.) 
is  used  to  designate  the  upper  end  of  churches 
without  canons,  e.g.,  jMrisn  churches.  Ordina- 
rily architects  distinguish  an  atme  fnutt  a  choir 
in  the  sense  of  using  the  latter  only  when  tiiere 
is  a  considerable  projection  beyond  the  trans^ 
or  nave.   His  projecti<m  often  includes  a  cer* 
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tain  straight  portion,  as  a  oontinnation  of  tiie 
nave  and  aisles ;  then  a  semicircle  with  project- 
ing choir  chapels  and  choir  aisles.  An  important 
feature  of  the  architectural  effect  of  the  medits- 
Tal  choirs  was  provided  by  the  choir  stalls,  or 
sedilia.  These  are  ranges  of  individaal  seats, 
sometimes  in  two  or  erea  three  rows  <ai  either 
side  of  the  choir,  each  higher  than  the  one  in 
front  of  it,  those  of  the  rearmost  or  highest  row 
having  an  elaborate  pinnacled  canopy  over  each 
seat.  The  seats  were  pivoted  to  fold  back  while 
the  choristers  stood  for  the  singing,  with  a 
carved  projection  {miserere]  on  the  underside 
to  relieve  somewhat  the  strain  of  long  standing. 
These  choir  stalls  are  superb  examples  of  wood 
earring  and  inlay.  For  the  oathetie  significance 
of  the  developmoit  of  the  choir  in  medieval 
churches,  the  varieties  of  its  form  in  different 
sdiools,  see  Abchitectuse.  Choir  is  also  the 
name  given  to  the  singers  of  the  choral  service. 

CHOra  SCREEN,  or  CHOIB  WALL.  The 
screen  or  wall  which  divides  the  choir  and  pres- 
bytery from  the  nave  and  side  aisles.  When  it 
bears  a  cross  over  the  central  entrance,  it  is  some- 
times called  the  rood  screen.  In  the  great  mo- 
nastie  churches  it  was  a  solid  wa.\l  vAm  a  sin^e 
aidiway  in  the  centre;  hut  in  many  Eng^sh 
cathedrals  this  has  been  replaced  by  a  screen  of 
open  ironwork  in  modem  times.  Wooden  screens 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  smaller  churches.  The 
choir  screens  of  the  fonrteenth  and  early  fif- 
teenth  centuries  in  France  are  especially  rich,  as 
at  Albi  and  Brou. 

The  term  "choir  wall,"  or  "choir  inclosore," 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  screen  wall  separat- 
ing the  choir  from  the  side  aisles.  Celebrated 
examples  of  this  are  those  of  the  French  cathe* 
drals  of  Chart  res  and  Amiens. 

CHOISEUIr-AKBOISE,  shw&'zSl'  S^'hwILi!', 
ErtEKNB  FKAN9018,  Dno  DB  (1719-85).  A  French 
statesman.  He  fought  bravely  in  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession,  but  did  not  attain 
any  prominence  until  later,  when  his  attractive 
bearing  and  disposition  won  for  him  the  favor 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  as  long  as  she 
lived  his  advancement  was  continuous  and  rc^* 
nlar.  He  was  nude  lieutenant  general  in  1748. 
In  1766  he  was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Rome, 
where  he  adjusted  with  Pope  Benedict  XIV 
the  dispute  over  the  sacraments.  In  the  same 
year  he  went  to  Vienna,  intrusted  with  the  mis- 
sion of  uniting  Austria  with  France  against 
Prussia.  After  accomplishing  this  he  was  made 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (1768)  and  treated 
Due  de  Qioiseul  (he  had  fommly  been  Count 
Stainville).  He  was  the  author  of  the  Facte  de 
famUle,  which  in  1761  brought  about  the  alli- 
ance of  all  the  Bourbon  crowns  against  foreign 
agression.  His  popularity  with  the  court  and 
ue  nation  was  increased  when  in  1763  he  secured 
terms  of  peace  for  France,  which,  though  hu- 
miliating, were  far  better  than  the  French  dared 
to  hope  for.  His  reputation  was  enhanced  by 
bis  success  in  suppressing  the  Jesuits,  whom 
Hada^  de  Ponpadour  had  come  to  hate  no 
less  than  did  the  nation.  His  patroness  died  in 
1764,  hut  Choiseul  continued  to  direct  both  the 
internal  and  external  affairs  of  France.  He  was 
a  skillful  courtier  and  shrewd  diplomatist  and 
so  controlled  the  intrigues  of  European  courts 
that  Catiiarine  II  of  Kussla  gave  him  the  name 
le  cocker  de  VEurope  ('the  coachman  of  Eu- 
rope' ) .  In  1 768  he  brought  Corsica  under 
Froieh  dominion.  In  1770  Madame  dn  Barry 
eansed  his  dismissaL   He  lived  magnificentiy  in 


Ohanteloup  and  {under  Louis  XVI)  in  Paris. 
He  died  May  7,  1786.  Consult:  M6moire»  de 
Choiaeul  (2  vols.,  Paris,  17»0) ;  Boutry,  Cfcot^ 
aeul  d  Rome  (ib.,  1895) ;  Broglie,  L'AtHanee 
auti^hienne  (ib.,  1896). 

CHOISEUL-aOUTFIEB,  g5^fyk',  Maiub 
OABUD.  AUODfflB  FlOBKNT,  OoiCTK  1»  (1762- 

1817).  A  French  diplomatist  and  archieolo- 
gist.  In  1776-42  he  visited  Greece  and  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  whole  countij.  His  in- 
vestigations resulted  in  the  magnificent  work 
Voyage  pitioresque  de  la  Gr^  (2  vols.,  1782- 
1822).  He  became  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1784  and  two  years  later  was  sent 
as  Ambassador  to  Constantincntle,  where  he  re- 
mained ^ght  years.  During  the  Revolution  he 
adhered  to  the  royal  cause  and  afterward  went 
to  Russia,  where  he  was  made  director  of  the 
Imperial  libraries  and  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  He  returned  to  France  in  1802  and  under 
the  Restoration  was  Minister  of  State.  He  was 
a  lifelong  friend  of  Talleyrand. 

CEOXSEXTL-PBASLIN,  -pr&'laN^  Eua^ 
Antoink  Horace,  Comte  de  (1837-  ).  A 
French  politician.  He  served  in  the  navy  from 
1863  to  1866,  held  some  minor  oflSces,  and  in 
1860  was  elected  to  the  Corps  L^datif.  In 
1871  he  was  chosen  to  represent  Seine-et-Mame 
in  the  National  Assembly.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Chamber  in  1876,  1S77,  1881,  and  1880. 
From  March  to  November,  1871,  he  was  Minister 
PlenipotentiaiT  of  France  to  Italy  and  in  1880 
was  appointed  Undersecretary  of  State  in  tiie 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1887  be  was 
dispatched  on  a  botanical  mission  to  Ceylon  and 
the  United  States.  He  was  regarded  as  very 
influential  in  the  R«>abliean  majority. 

CHOISEUL  (shw&'zeK)  -STAHTVZIJJI, 
Claude  Ajstoink  Gabbiel,  Duo  de  (1760-1838). 
A  French  soldier  and  politician.  He  was  a 
colonel  of  dragoons  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  warmly  supported  the  royal  cause. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  arranged  the  flight  of 
Louis  XVI  in  1791,  but,  after  the  rmral  party 
was  captured,  a  price  was  set  upon  his  nead,  and 
he  was  flnalfy^  taken  prismer  and  confined  at 
Dunkirk.  He  escaped,  but  was  recaptured  and 
condemned  to  death.  He  escaped,  however,  and 
at  the  Restoration  received  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Peers  from  Louie  XVIII.  In  the  Revolution 
of  1830  he  was  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government  and  afterward  was  appointed  by 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  offices  of  governor  of  the 
Louvre  kdo.  r^yal  aid-de-camp.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  the  flight  of  the  King  (1822). 

GHOIST-LE-BOI,  shw&'z«^e-rw&',  or 
CHOISY-STTB-SEINE,  syr-s&n'.  A  town  in 
the  Department  of  Seine,  France,  on  the  river 
Seine,  6  miles  southeast  of  Paris  (Map:  Paris). 
It  owes  its  importance  to  the  pleasure  ch&teau 
built  here  by  Mile,  de  Montpensier  in  1682, 
which  was  acquired  later  by  Louis  XV  as  a 
residence.  It  was  destrc^ed  daring  tiie  French 
Revolution.  The  church  and  the  town  hall 
were  built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Among 
its  monuments  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Rouget  de 
I'Isle,  author  of  the  Maraeillaiae,  who  died  here 
in  1836.  The  industries  comprise  textile,  porce- 
lain, gloss,  hat,  and  chemical  factories.  Pop. 
(commune),  1901,  11,281;    1911,  16,908. 

GHOBIEBORE.  A  ahotgim  (q.v.)  whose  bore 
is  slightly  narrowed  towards  the  muzzle  in  order 
to  concentrate  the  shot. 

CBOKEOHEBBY  (so  called  on  account  <tf 
Ita  astringent  fruit).    A  name  given  to  thoae 
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■peoies  of  the  genuB  Prumtt  of  which  the  fruit 
is  aatrit^ent.  They  are  comprised  in  the  section 
Padus  of  the  genas  Prvnu«;  they  are  natives  of 
North  America  and  have  small  fruit  that  hangs 
in  racemes.  The  true  ch<^echerry  is  Prumia 
virgimanat  which  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree. 
OkMely  allied  to  it  is  tiie  wild  bluk  oherry, 
Prtunut  terotiiM.  This  is  an  important  forest 
tree,  60  feet  high,  and  ranging  over  the  United 
States  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  west  to  the 
Dakf>ta8  and  Texa^  It  is  a  handsome  tree,  and 
its  wood  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  Amer- 
ican wodds  for  cabinetwork.  It  has  a  consid- 
erable resemblance  to  the  Portugal  laurel,  al- 
though the  leaves  are  deciduous.  The  bark  is 
used  as  a  febrifuge,  pectoral,  and  tonic,  under 
the  name  of  wHd-eberry  bark;  and  by  distilling 
it  with  water,  a  volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  it 
associated  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  called  oil  of 
wild  cherry.  This  bark  allays  nervous  irrita- 
tion and  is  particularly  suitable  as  a  tfmie.  See 
Wild  Chebbt. 

OHOKE  DA3CP.    See  CABBOmo-Aom  Gas. 

CHOKBD  DZ8E.   See  Optio  Nedbitis. 

CHOKING.     See  Lasthootoict;  Tbaohs- 

OTOUT. 

CHOLAaOOTTE,  kOl^A-gte  (Gk.  xo^utTVY^, 
tOu^Ugo;  from  x«M)  cAoI#,  bile  +  dyay6t,  agO- 
go»t  bringing,  frcHU  d7«r,  agein,  to  carry).  An, 
old  term  for  a  cathartic  medicine  which  in- 
creases the  flow  of  bile.  The  most  reliable  are 
calomel,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  podophyllum. 
Cholagogues  act  either  by  promoting  the  secre- 
tion of  bile  or  by  facilitating  the  flow  of  bile 
from  the  gall  bladder  into  the  duodenum.  See 
Pdboatives. 

CHOL'BUTHI'ASIS.  See  Calculus,  or 
Stonb. 

OHOLEBA,  kM'6-r&  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  x»>^ 
eholero,  the  cholera,  from  xoM>  ehoU,  gall  bile). 
A  term  applied  to  four  different  diseases  known 
respectively  as  cholera  morbus,  cholera  nostras, 
oK^lera  Atiatiea,  and  oholera  infantum.  An 
account  of  the  last-named  disease  is  {^iven  in 
a  special  article.  The  others  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed in  the  present  sketch. 

Cluilera  Korbns.  This  is  a  rarely  aerloua 
attadE  of  gastroenteritis,  characterized  hy  vom- 
iting, diarrhcea,  cold  surface,  cramps  in  the  ab- 
domen, and  some  prostration.  It  is  caused  by 
eating  indigestibles  or  overloading  the  stomach, 
by  excessive  drinking  of  ice  water,  exertion  or 
exposure  immediate^  after  eating,  etc,  and 
usually  occurs  in  the  summer.  In  adults  the 
treatment  consists  in  emptying  the  digestive 
tract,  then  giving  opium  and  carminatives,  and 
resting  the  alimentary  canal  for  several  hours. 

CAdem  Hostnw.  This  is  an  intense  form  at 
acute  enteritis,  which  has  appeared  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  sometimes  in  epidemic  form, 
since  the  days  of  Hippocrates.  The  name  was 
adopted  after  Asiatic  cholera  appeared  and 
invaded  Europe,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  latter 
disease.  Oholera  nostras  is  brought  on  by 
similar  causes,  and  resembles  cholera  morbus 
except  that  the  invasion  is  less  sudden,  the  pains 
are  nunre  severe,  and  the  prf>8tration  is  more 
pronounced.  Cramps  occur  in  the  legs.  Angers, 
and  arms,  the  skin  becomes  blue,  and  delirium 
or  convulsions  occur.  Death  is  rare  except 
among  the  aged,  cbildren,  and  invalids.  No 
one  cause  can  be  named  for  it.  The  ordinary 
and  normal  intestinal  bacteria  ( Bacillua  coli 
oommunis)  have  been  found  in  the  ffeces,  but 
not  the  spirilla.   The  disease  is  not  frequent  in 


the  United  States,  unless  it  be  ecmsidered  iden- 
tical with  the  severer  forms  of  cholera  morbus. 
The  term  is  but  rarely  used  by  American  phy- 
sicians. During  an  epidemic  of  true  cholera  it 
is  difficult  to  differentiate  cases  of  cholera  nos* 
tras,  except  by  the  absence  of  the  spirilla  in 
the  dejectiona.  In  treating  cholera  nostras  the 
digestive  tract  should  be  emptied  b^  washing  out 
the  stomach  and  b^  using  purgatives;  the  rec- 
tum should  be  irrigated  with  large  quantities 
of  hot  tannin  solution;  the  patient  should  takff 
a  hot  bath  and  be  warmly  covered;  the  heart 
should  be  supported  by  proper  medication.  The 
attack  may  uMt  several  days  and  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  considerable  weakness  and  digestive 
disturbances. 

Asiatic  Cholera.  This  is  an  infectious  dig- 
ease  caused  by  drinking  water  or  food  contami- 
nated by  the  neoes  of  cSher  cholm  patioits  and 
containing  a  flagellated  vibrio,  the  Bpirillum 
cholera.  It  is  probably  never  communicated  by 
contagion,  i.e.,  through  the  breath,  perspiration, 
or  other  emanation  from  the  patient.  The 
disease  originated  in  India,  where  it  is  endemic 
The  earliest-known  account  of  the  disease  is 
probably  that  of  Sueruta,  a  Hindu  physician. 
Its  permanent  home  is  Calcutta  and  tiie  soothem 
part  of  Bengal.  It  has  existed  dnce  1817  in 
endemic  form,  and  epidemics  of  it  antedate  the 
Christian  era.  Cholera  first  appeared  in  China 
in  1820;  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Mesopotamia  in 
1821;  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  in  1823.  The  second  epidemic, 
starting  from  the  Ganges  in  1826,  passed  through 
Persia  and  Astrakhan  to  Russia  in  1830  and 
to  Poland  in  1831.  Meanwhile  it  extended 
through  Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt,  and  from  Russia  it  passed  into  Germuiy. 
AftM>  invading  Austria,  Hungary,  Wallaebia, 
and  Turkey,  '  it  reached  England  in  1831. 
Brought  by  Irish  immigrants  to  Quebec  in  1832, 
it  entered  the  United  States  by  way  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  thence  it  spread  through  the  West  to 
the  Pacific  coast  and  south  to  New  Orleans. 
Subsequent  epidemics  occurred  in  1841,  1863, 
1871,  1833,  1891.  and  1893.  The  disease  pre- 
vailed in  America  in  1848  and  1862  and  from 
1866  to  1866.  It  appeared  In  Kew  Orleans 
and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  1873, 
and  in  1892  a  few  cases  came  to  the  port  of  New 
York  from  Hamburg,  Germany.  In  1899  it  was 
found  bv  the  United  States  troops  in  the  Philip- 
pine Isknds,  where  it  has  probably  been  oft^ 
prevalent. 

Most  cases  of  cholera  begin  with  nausea,  rest- 
lessness, and  chilly  sensations,  followed  hy  vio- 
lent and  frequently  recurring  diarrhcea,  with 
vomiting  and  vertigo.  In  from  one  to  six  hours 
buzzing  in  the  ears,  palpitation  of  tiie  hearty 
pressure  over  the  stomach,  an  anxious  gray  face, 
and  blueness  of  the  whole  surface  supervene. 
The  bowels  are  emptied,  painlessly,  of  discharges 
resembling  rice  water.  Pain  in  the  stomach 
and  in  the  region  of  the  heart  is  often  severe, 
and  cramps  occur  in  the  calves  and  arms.  The 
patient  suffers  continually  from  thirst.  The 
external  temperature  is  stdmormal,  being  about 
05*  or  lower,  while  the  rectal  tanperature 
may  be  103°  or  104"  F.  The  pulse  rarely  ex- 
ceeds 100,  while  the  respiration  is  usually  in- 
creased to  30  or  40.  Urine  may  be  suppressed. 
The  patient  may  sink  into  a  somnolent  and 
then  a  comatose  condition  and  die,  or  else  he 
may  suddenly  improve,  and  then  either  go  on 
to  convalescence  or  sink  into  fatal  coma  in  a 
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few  dav«.  Of  the  mild  cases,  about  60  per  cent 
die;  while  of  those  with  subnormal  temperature, 
cyanoeiB,  and  coma,  SO  per  cent  die.  A  mild 
form  of  true  Asiatic  cholera,  known  as  cholerine, 
is  rarely  fatal,  but  is  dangerously  infectious. 
Lobar  or  lobular  pneumonia,  enteritis,  nephritis, 
and  neurastheDia  may  follow  diolera. 

Asiatic  cholera  is  due  to  a  slightly  curved  ba- 
cillua  which,  from  its  shape,  is  called  the  comma 
bacillus  {SpiriUum  oholerw  AaiaUete),  The  bs< 
cilluB,  diSGOTcred  by  Koch  in  1883,  is  a  short 
motile  rod  from  1  to  2  micromillimeters  long. 
A  number  of  such  bacilli  are  often  found  clinging 
to  one  another  at  their  ends  and  thus  forming 
spirals  of  various  lengths.  The  bacillus  grows 
in  the  presence  of  oxygen  and  does  not  produce 
spores,  the  temperature  best  adapted  to  its 
growth  being  aboot  that  of  ttie  human  body.  It 
fa,  howevOT,  quite  resistant  to  cold,  thoiwh  it  is 
readil;^  destroyed  by  drying  or  boiling.  Its  defi- 
nite biological  characterisnes  usually  enable  an 
expert  to  determine  its  pressure  or  absence  in 
intestinal  evacuation  early  in  the  disease.  The 
bacilli  are  usually  confined  to  the  intestines, 
and  during  the  active  stages  of  the  disease  may 
be  present  in  enormous  numbers.  The  systemio 
effects  seem  to  be  due  to  absorption  of  tozlna 
produced  1v  the  baeilli  and  are  «f  the  nature 
of  a  tounda.  The  pathological  changes  are  not 
eharacteristic,  and  an  autt^y  shows  those  de- 
generative changes  which  usually  accompany 
acute  infection.  In  the  small  intertines,  where 
the  bacteria  are  present  In  greatest  abundance, 
there  are  apt  to  be  hemorrhages  into  the  mucous 
membrane  and  intense  congestion.  The  lymph 
follicles  of  the  intestines  are  swollen  and  con- 
gested. The  contents  of  the  intestines  may 
either  cauist  of  the  ^ical  riee-watw  fluid  or 
else  may  be  dark  eolored  and  Moody. 

Patients  suffering  from  cbolera  should  be  thor- 
oughly isolated,  vuspicious  cases,  also,  should 
be  isolated  as  soon  as  possible,  and  their  defec- 
tions subjected  to  bacteriological  examination. 
The  vessels  receiving  the  dejecta  should  contain 
a  6  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  should 
be  Cleansed  with  boiling  water  after  being  used, 
lie  beddi^  and  clothing  of  the  patient  ahoidd 
be  disinfecud  by  steam  or  soaked  for  one  hour 
in  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The 
room  used  should  be  scrubbed  with  a  similar 
solution,  and  all  loose  articles  either  burned  or 
sterilized  by  steam  or  by  formaldehyde  vapor. 
Bodies  of  the  dead  should  be  promptly  wrapped 
in  a  close  sheet  saturated  with  bichloride  of 
mercury  or  carbcdic-acid  solution  and  buried 
at  once.  Nurses,  physicians,  and  undertakers 
should  disinfect  their  hands,  faces,  and  clothes 
with  the  greatest  care.  According  to  a  rule 
adopted  in  the  United  States  and  In  Qermany, 
all  persons  arriving  from  infected  districts  are 
quarantined  five  days;  if  cases  <tf  cholera  have 
broken  out  among  them,  the  quarantine  must 
be  extended  a  week  lonser.  As  further  preven- 
tive measures  in  time  of  danger,  all  water  used 
for  drinking  or  for  washing  tableware  should 
be  boitod,  and  all  fruit,  ice,  and  milk  should  be 
carefully  inspected. 

The  treatment  of  cholera  consists  in  support- 
ing the  patient  by  opium,  astringents,  stimu- 
lants,  heat,  etc.  Some  surcess  has  followed  flush- 
ing the  rectum  with  salt  solution,  and  subcn- 
taneons  injections  of  the  same.  The  immense 
losses  of  fluid  from  the  body  engender  an  in- 
tense thirst  and  concentrate  the  toxins;  there- 
fore tbe  patient  should  be  given  a  liberal  supply 


<tf  water  by  month.  Antichtdera  inoeidaiian 
has  been  used  with  conudmble  success,  accord- 
ing to  Haffkine's  method.  Artiflcial  immunisa- 
tion is  secured  by  subcutaneous  injection  of 
cultures  of  diminisned  virulence  followed  by  in- 
jections of  cultures  of  increased  virulence.  For- 
syth reports  on  the  use  of  Haffkine's  serum  in 
1903  that  no  ill  effect  followed  30,600  inocu- 
lationa.  Of  these  329  were  i^:tadwd  br  cholera, 
of  whom  16.1  per  cent  died.  The  uninoculated 
suffered  a  mortality  of  46.2  per  cent.  Others  re- 
port 40  per  cent  mortality  among  the  inoculated 
who  sulweqnently  contracted  cholera,  and  76  per 
cent  among  uninoculated  cholera  patienta.  See 
Sebum  Thebaft.  Consult  Wend^  Treatise  on 
Cholerm  (New  York,  1898). 

CHOLEXA  mVAJmnC  (lAt.,  the  cholera 
of  children).  A  ftital  form  of  diairboBa,  of  in- 
fectious origin,  occurring  in  infimts  and  young 
children,  especially  in  the  summer  months.  The 
Baoillua  dysentena  of  Shiga  is  believed  to  be 
the  specific  infectious  agent,  but  it  is  not 
always  found  in  the  stools.  Attacks  are  caused 
by  the  ingestion  of  impure  milk  or  other  foods 
and  are  generally  precipitated  by  chilling  of 
the  abdomen,  the  chad  lying  uncovered  during  a 
cool  nig^t  following  a  hot  day.  The  onset  of 
the  disease  Is  sudden,  with  great  prostration,  a 
rise  of  temperature  to  103'-10S*  F.,  almost 
constant  vomiting  of  food,  mucus,  and  billons 
material;  12  to  15  passages  from  the  bowels 
each  day,  first  of  green,  yellow,  or  brownish 
color,  later  of  colorless  serum,  in  most  cases 
odorless,  in  some  few  instances  overpoweiindy 
offensive;  rf4>id  emaciation  and  loss  of  weight; 
depressed  anterior  fmtanelle,  sunken  eyes,  sharp 
features,  a  peculiar  pallor,  and  an  anxious  ex- 
pression; DOTVons  irritation  ud  moantog  or 
crying;  dullness,  rarely  ddlrlnm.  The  disease 
is  fatal  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  and  almost 
all  cases  occur  in  bottle-fed  children  of  the  poor 
during  the  first  or  second  summer  of  their  lives. 
In  institutions  the  mortality  is  sometimes  as 
high  as  00  per  cent.  In  such  a  fatal  disease  * 
preventive  treatment  is  most  important.  Strict 
attention  to  the  preparation  and  keeping  of 
milk  is  tiie  chief  consideration.  During  the 
summer  mtHiths  tiie  miOc  should  be  pasteurised, 
or  certified  milk  should  be  used;  the  enforce- 
ment of  municipal  milk  inspection  in  many  large 
cities  has  reduced  the  death  rate  from  summer 
diarrluBa  to  a  minimum.  The  child  should  be  pro- 
tected by  suitable  clothing  from  chilling  of  the 
abdomen  at  night.  Treatment,  when  the  attack 
is  established,  varies  in  individual  cases,  but 
the  general  indications  are  in  the  banning  to 
empfy  the  bowds  of  infections  material  by  pur- 
gatives, such  as  calomel  or  castor  oil,  or  by 
enemas;  to  withhold  all  food  for  24  hours, 
meanwhile  giving  plenty  of  water  to  combat 
emaciation  and  relieve  thirst,  and  following 
that  by  rice,  barW,  or  albumen  water,  and  a 
gradual  return  to  the  normal  food.  Small  doses 
of  brandy  constitute  the  best  stimulant.  If  the 
diarrhm  persists,  otium,  bismuth,  or  chalk 
mixture  is  useful.  The  term  "cholera  infan- 
tum" is  also  sometimes  used,  inaptbr,  as  a  syno- 
nym for  gastroenteritis  (q.v.).  <jonsnlt  Holt, 
Diaeaaea  of  Infancy  and  Childhood  (New  Yoric, 
1904). 

CHOI/EBIHE.   See  Cholera,  Atiatio. 

CHOLESTEBIN,  kA-les'ter-In  (from  Gk.  x^H, 
thoU,  bile  -j-  ar^t&t,  tiereoa,  solid),  Ctfi^fiiB.. 
"HtO.  A  white  crystalline  substance  occurring 
as  a  niMinal  constitumt  in  cell  protoplasm.  It 
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is  therefore  widely  diBseminated  in  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  nerves  and  the 
white  matter  of  tlw  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  also 
oocnn  in  milk,  in  the  blood,  and  the  bile,  and 
is  the  main  etmstituent  of  gmllstwes,  from  whieh 
it  may  be  readily  preparM  by  extracting  with 
boiling  water  and  dissolving  in  hot  alcohol.  On 
cxMling,  the  alcoholic  solution  thus  obtained  de- 
posits cholesterin  in  somewhat  impure  form; 
the  substance  is  then  purified  by  recrystalliza- 
tion  from  alcohoL    Cholesterin  crystallizes  in 

gittering  nacreous  scales,  melting  at  148.5'  C; 
may  be  distilled  in  vacuo,  without  decomposi- 
tion, at  temperatures  above  360**  C.  Chemically 
it  is  a  monatomic  akoliol.  When  its  solntitHi  in 
diloroform  is  shaken  with  strcmg  sulphuric  acid, 
the  solution  assumes  a  blood-red  coloration, 
which  gradually  changes  to  blue,  green,  and 
finally  yellow.  Cholesterin  is  inaolnbte  in  water. 
An  alcohol  of  the  same  molecular  formula  as 
cholesterin,  called  "phytosterin,''  or  "plant 
cholesterin,"  is  widely  distributed  in  the  vege- 
table  kingdom  and  may  be  readily  obtained  by 
extracting  peas  with  ligzoin,  flltenng,  evaporat* 
ing  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  reeiyBtauizing 
the  reridue  from  alcohoL  With  chloroform  and 
■nlphnric  acid  phytosterin  shows  the  same  re- 
action as  cholesterin.  Phytosterin  melts  at  133° 
C.  Both  cholesterin  and  phytosterin  are  opti- 
cally active,  both  turning  the  plane  of  polarized 
H^t  to  the  left,  though  not  to  the  same  extent. 

CHOLET^  sh61&'.  A  town  of  France,  in  the 
pqMirtment  of  Maine-et-Loire,  on  the  ririit  bank 
of  the  Maine,  37  miles  southwest  of  Angers 
(Map:  France,  N.,  E  6).  It  has  manufactures  of 
linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods,  including  batiste 
and  flannel,  which  industries  in  this  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory  employ  between  50,000  and 
60,000  operatives.  There  is  a  brisk  trade  in  lum- 
ber, grain,  and  cattle.  Granite  is  quarried  near 
by.  The  first  considerable  growth  of  the  town 
was  when  a  eidony  of  weavers  settled  here  under 
Edouard  Colbert,  Count  of  MalAvrier.  Pop.  of 
commune,  1001,  15,336;  1911,  21,058.  Here, 
during  the  Vendean  War,  two  actions  were 
fought  in  1793,  in  both,  of  which  the  Royalists 
were  decisively  defeated. 

CHOTTAIWB,  kyil-fimb.  See  VEBsmoATlON. 
CHOLHONDELEY,  chOmll,  Mart  (  T-  ). 
An  Bngiiah  novelis^  bom  at  Hodnet,  near  Con- 
dover  In  Shropshire,  daughter  of  the  rector 
there.  In  1896  ber  father's  health  l»oke  down, 
and  the  hmily  removed  to  London.  Her  novels 
oominrise,  notably:  The  DanverM  JevoeU,  under 
the  pen  name  of  "Pax"  (1887) ;  its  sequel,  iETm- 
Charle*  Danvert  (1889);  Diana  Tempest,  the 
first  novel  to  appear  under  her  name  (1893); 
The  Devotee  ( 1 897 ) ;  Rod  Pottage  ( 1 899 ) ; 
Moth  and  Ru»t  ( 1902) ;  HotwithatMdmg 
(1913).  Beginning  with  a  detective  story.  Miss 
Cholmondeley  has  worked  her  way  into  the 
novel  of  ccmtemporaTy  life.  She  possesses  hu- 
mor and  patiioB  and  usually  keeps  a  firm  hold 
on  her  characters;  but  a  tendeney  to  melo- 
drama  prevents  her  work,  in  spite  of  its  popu- 
lari(y«  from  being  wholly  admirable. 

OHOLdNIS,  chA-ln'naz.  An  Indian  tribe, 
whose  language  constitutes  an  independent  stock, 
occupying  a  limited  area  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Huallagft,  between  8'  and  9"  30*  S.  lat.,  in  cen- 
tral Peru.  The  language  of  the  Hibitos  is  said  to 
belong  to  the  Cholonan  stock.  Consult  Brinton, 
"The  Cbolona  Language,"  in  his  Stvdiea  in  South 
Amerioam  Natinoe  Language*,  pp.  30-36  (Phila- 


delphia, 1892),  and  Chamberlain,  in  Journ.  de 
la  Bog.  dee  AmSr.  de  Paria,  n.  a.,  vol.  vii,  pp. 
186-186  (1910). 

CHOIiXTLA,  chMSVlA.  An  old  town  of  Mex- 
ico, in  the  State  of  Pu^la,  situated  at  an  alti- 
tude of  nearly  7000  feet,  about  8  miles  west 
north  of  Pumla,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
mil  (Map:  Mexicx^  E  8).  It  is  well  built  and 
contains  a  pyramid  of  clay  and  brick  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  the  aborigines  in  honor  ot 
one  of  their  deities  and  surmounted  by  a  half- 
ruined  chapel,  probably  erected  by  Cort^.  Cho- 
lula,  at  the  time  of  Cortes,  was  a  fiourishing  city 
of  20^000  houses  and  a  large  number  of  temples. 
It  waa  the  chief  city  of  a  sani-lndependent  state 
settled  by  a  tribe  of  the  Nahuatl  laoe.  The  in- 
habitants carried  on  a  oonsiderable  trade  and 
had  a  more  or  less  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment It  was  visited  by  Cort^  in  1619,  and  in 
spite  of  his  friendly  reception  by  the  inhabitants, 
he  massacred  a  number  of  Uiem,  suspecting  them 
of  plotting  against  the  Spaniards.  The  pqinla- 
tion  of  Cfiolula  is  about  9000. 

CEONCHO.   See  Chpwcho. 

CHOHDBODITB.  -  See  Hmmx  Oboop. 

CHOmiBOPTEBTeil,  kOn-drOp'U'r-lfl-l 
(Neo-Lat.  nixn.  pi.,  from  Ok.  x^i^a^,  chondrotf 
cartilage  +  imp6ytew,  pteiygioH,  fin),  or  Elab- 
uoBBANOHn.  A  group  of  cartilaginous  fishes, 
including  the  sharks^  rays,  and  ohinusnu  See 
Fish. 

CHONSBOBTBZ,  kOn-drSs'td-f  (Neo-Lat, 
from  GUc.  x^f^h  ehondroe,  cartilage  +  Forfar, 
osteon,  bone).  An  order  of  fishes  within  tiie 
group  Teleostomi,  which  includes  the  sturgecma 
and  dosdy  allied  forms.   See  Stcbghht. 

CHONDSOSTBI78,  kAn-drte^fis.  A  Juras- 
sic fossil  fish,  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  modem 
sturgeon,  found  in  the  Liassic  beds  of  En^and. 
The  form  of  the  body  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  stuneon,  and  the  skeleton  differs  only  in  the 
form  and  arrangements  of  the  cranial  bones  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  series  of  branchtost^al  rays, 
which  latter  character  is  reminiscent  of  the 
PalKoniscidn.  He  body  was  free  from  scales* 
except  on  tiie  upper  edge  of  the  caudal  fin,  where 
tbicK  rhcHnbic  scales  like  those  of  the  sturgeon 
were  present  Hie  type  species,  Chondroateua 
aciponeeroidea,  was  only  3  feet  in  length.  An- 
other species  was  tU>out  6  feet  long;  and  an  asso- 
ciated genus,  QyroMteue,  is  known  only  by  frag- 
ments that  indicate  for  it  a  length  of  20  to  25 
feet   See  Stubobon.     

OHONEK,  or  TSOHSKA,  TZOHEXA.  See 

TSOWEKAN  (TEHPBL0H»AW  ) . 

GHONB^S^  l^nCtez  (Neo-I«t  son.  pL, 
from  Gk.  x*^>  chilmi,  x"^*  ahoan§t  funnel,  from 
jteir,  ohem,  to  pour).  A  genus  of  fosdl  Bradiio* 
poda,  of  the  order  Protronata,  which  may  be 
recognized  by  the  semicircular  outline  of  the 
much-compressed  concavo-convex  shell,  and  by 
the  row  of  hollow  spines  on  the  upper  margin 
of  the  hinge  area  of  the  ventral  valve.  The  outer 
surface  of  the  shell  is  ornamented  by  radiating 
strial^ms  in  most  of  the  species,  while  in  atme 
Carhoniferons  species  ^ere  is  also  a  mesial  fold 
and  sinus.  The  species  are  mostly  small,  sddom 
acceding  an  inch  in  transverse  diameter.  In 
America  the  genus  appears  first  in  l^e  Silurian 
rocks,  it  attains  its  maximum  evolution  in  the 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous,  and  it  became  ex- 
tinct with  the  close  of  the  Permian;  thus  it  is 
a  valuable  index  fossil  for  tiie  Upper  Paleoaoie 
rocks.  About  60  American  species  are  known, 
and  there  is  pn^iobly  an  equal  nnnber  known 
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from  Bnrope  and  Asia.   See  Beaohiop(H)a  ;  De- 
vonian System;  Cabbositebods  Systbh. 
CHOVODENSBOK,    kO'n^^en'dTOn.  See 

ClBBjUCPELOS. 

OHONOg,  efaj/nAs.  A  tribe  of  Indians,  now 
extinct,  who  fwmerly  occupied  the  Archipelago 
of  Chonos  and  the  adjacent  regions  of  the 
Chilean  coast,  from  about  46"  to  52°  S.  lat. 
Their  language,  apparently,  formed  a  distinct 
stock.  Consult  Chamberlain,  on  the  Chonoan 
stock,  in  American  AntKropologiat,  n.  s.,  vol. 
xiii,  pp.  467-468  (1911). 

CHONOS  ABCHIPELA.OO,  chT/nAs  ArOd- 
peF&-ff6.  A  group  of  45  larger  and  many  small 
islands,  a^egating  4700  square  miles,  off  the 
coast  of  Chile,  extending  from  about  lat.  44"  to 
46°  S.  and  from  about  linig.  74"  to  75"W.  (Map: 
Chile,  B  12).  Many  of  tne  islands  are  barren, 
and  the  total  population  is  small,  being  chiefly 
Araneaniana.  Administratively  the  group  be* 
longs  to  the  Province  of  Chilo^. 

CHOKS^  kOnz,  or  KHONSTT,  kdn'afi.  An 
Egyptian  deity  worshiped  at  Thebes,  where  he 
had  a  special  temple,  built  by  Rameses  III  at 
Karnak  (q.T.).  Ox  bis  (Mrff^nal  character  little 
is  known,  llie  sparrow  hawk  was  his  sacred 
animal.  Later  he  was  associated  with  the  two 
principal  gods  of  Thebes,  Ammon  and  Mot.  He 
was  called  their  son  and  is  usually  represented 
as  a  child  or  youth,  wearing  the  side  lock,  the 
badge  of  princely  rank.  As  Ammon  and  Mflt 
were  solar  deities,  Chons,  their  child,  had  to 
take  a  lunar  part,  and  he  is  therefore  depicted 
beariitf  the  moon  on  his  head.  This  led  to  his 
identineation  with  other  moon  gods,  e.g.,  niont. 
Hie  Greeks  identified  him  with  Heracles,  as  son 
of  Ammon-Zeus. 

0  H  O  P  Z  N ,  shO'pfin',  FstotBic  Fbanqois 
(1810-49).  The  greatest  master  of  pianoforte 
composition.  He  was  born  at  Zelazowa  Wola, 
near  Warsaw,  Poland,  Feb.  22,  1810.  The  son  of 
rained  parents,  his  musical  education  began 
as  soon  as  his  predilection  for  music  manifested 
itself.  Adalbert  Zwyny  was  his  piano  teacher, 
and  later  he  had  lessons  in  compoBiti<m  from 
Joseph  Eisner.  When  not  quite  nine  years  old, 
he  played  in  public  a  concerto  hy  Gyrowetz. 
The  fauier  was  a  professor  in  the  Warsaw  gym- 
nasium, and  the  family  in  comfortable  circiun- 
Btances.  From  the  aristocratic  social  surround- 
ings of  his  younger  years  Chopin  inherited  the 
li^g  for  fashionable  society  which  was  one  of 
his  diaracteristics.  A  delicate  boy,  he  seems 
nererthelees  to  have  enjoyed  a  Jest,  and  he  had  a 
tiUent  for  mimicry  which  convinced  his  friends  of 
later  years  (LisiA,  George  Sand,  and  Balzac  among 
them)  that  he  could  have  succeeded  as  an  actor. 

In  August,  1829,  be  gave  two  concerts  in 
Vienna,  which  were  attended  by  all  the  musical 
celebrities,  who  were  unanimous  in  praising  both 
his  compositions  and  performance.  His  first 
concert  in  Warsaw  was  given  in  March,  1830,  and 
was  followed  by  a  second,  the  net  reoaipts  from 
both  being  $600,  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable 
sum  for  a  young  pianist  in  those  days.  He  had 
a  love  romance  with  Constantia  Gladowska,  a 
vocal  pupil  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatory,  who, 
however,  married  a  merchant.  While  giving 
concerts  in  Munich,  in  September,  1 83 1 ,  he 
heard  of  the  Kussian  occupation  of  Warsaw. 
As  a  result,  he  settled,  in  October  of  the  same 
jrear,  in  Paris,  wUch  was  his  home  for  tiie  re- 
maining 18  years  of  his  life. 

He  luid  composed,  bat  not  published,  several 
of  his  etudes,  among  them  tlw  great  C  minor. 


Of.  10,  no.  12,  sometimes  called  the  "Revolu- 
tionary," because  inspired  by  his  wrath  at  the 
fall  of  Warsaw  before  the  Russians,  his  first 
sonata,  and  his  F  minor  concerto.  The  adagio 
and  the  rondo  had  been  publicly  played  by  him. 
(It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the  dates  of 
publication  of  Chopin^  works  are  misleading  as 
to  the  years  of  composition.  Most  of  them  were 
composed  much  earlier.)  During  his  life  in 
Pans  he  was  surrounded  by  men  of  genius  and 
women  at  least  of  talent,  among  them  Liszt, 
Heine,  Berlioz,  M^rim^,  Meyerbeer,  Bellini, 
Nourrit,  Delacroix,  Balzac,  Dumas,  De  Musset, 
Ary  Scheffer  (who  painted  his  portrait,  de- 
stroyed in  Warsaw  by  Russian  soliuers,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1868),  and  Geoi^  SuuL  Durbig  the 
first  four  years  of  his  residence  at  Para  he 
made  freijuent  public  appearances  as  a  pianist. 
His  E  minor  concerto  oe  played  in  February, 
1832.  Mendelssohn  was  among  those  who  ap- 
plauded him.  Kalkbrenner  was  eager  to  have 
Chopin  study 'with  him — on  the  mechanical  side. 
Chopin  by  letter  consulted  his  former  teacher, 
Eisner,  who  wisely  counseled  against  it,  for 
fear  it  might  impair  his  originality.  Great 
delicacy  and  a  singing  quality  of  tone  seem  to 
have  been  the  characteristics  of  his  playing. 
His  own  more  colossal  pieces,  as  some  of  tiie 
polonaises,  ballads,  scherzi,  and  etudes,  were 
beyond  his  physical  powers.  "Young  man,"  he 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  budding  virtuoso 
who  apologized  to  Chopin  for  having  broken  a 
string  while  playing  the  famous  polonaise  mili- 
taire,  "if  I  could  play  that  pokmaise  as  it  should 
be  interpreted,  there  would  not  be  a  string  left 
in  the  piano."  Dnring  the  winter  of  183S  he 
gave  a  concert  in  the  Opira  dea  Italient.  The 
tone  volume  was  not  sufiBcient  to  fill  the  large 
hall,  and  the  exquisite  shading  and  details  were 
lost,  so  that  the  audience  was  less  responsive  and 
enthusiastic  than  usual  at  Chopin's  concerts. 
After  that  the  sensitive  master,  to  whom  play- 
ing before  a  large  audience  had  always  been  an 
ordeal,  withdrew  entirely  from  the  concert  plat- 
form, and  thereafter  played  only  to  a  small, 
select  circle  in  the  sakms  of  the  aristocracy  and 
of  his  own  friends. 

During  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1835 
Chopin  was  in  Germany.  He  met  his  father  at 
Karlsbad,  and  in  Dresden  fell  in  love  with  hfarie 
Wodzinski,  whose  brothers  had  been  his  school- 
mates. On  his  return  trip  to  Paris  he  stopped 
at  Leipzig,  where  he  played  at  the  homes  of 
Wieck  and  Mendelssohn,  and  also  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Schumann,  who  had  written 
most  enthusiastically  about  Chopin's  works.  The 
following  summer  Chopin  again  visited  Ger- 
many and  became  engaged  to  tia.Tie.  But 
scarcely  had  he  returned  to  Paris,  when  he 
learned  that  the  young  lady  had  broken  her 
troth  and  married  a  Count  Skarbek.  In  July 
of  that  year  he  made  a  trip  to  England  of  only 
11  days,  but  this  sufficed  to  develop  the  germs 
of  Mmsomption  latent  in  his  constitntion.  (This 
disease  was  in  the  family.  A  slsto-  died  of  it, 
and  his  father  succumbed  to  combined  chest  and 
heart  trouble.) 

To  Chopin's  sensitive  nature  Marie's  faithless- 
ness proved  a  severe  shock.  He  sought  distrac- 
tion m  incessant  work  and  the  whirl  of  society. 
In  this  state  of  mind  he  met  George  Sand  (q.v.) 
in  tiie  winter  of  1837.  She  was  then  living  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  absothed  in  her  work 
and  her  children.  With  a  woman's  intuition 
she  divined  Chc^in's  sorrow,  with  an  artist's 
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intuition  Ohopin'a  genius.  The  inevitable  result 
was  a  pasBionate  love,  which  Ch^in  soon  recip- 
rocated. How  much  the;  were  in  need  of  each 
other's  company  became  evident  when  in  the 
fall  of  1838  the  physician  ordered  Sand  to 

rnd  the  winter  in  a  southern  climate  because 
sn  illnesB  of  one  of  her  children.  The  very 
thought  of  a  possible  separation  threw  the  mas- 
ter into  a  feverish  excitement.  The  problem  was 
solved  by  goin^  together  to  Majorca.  Unfor- 
tunately Uie  winter  proved  cold  and  rainy,  so 
that  Cnopin  suffered  severely  from  broncuiitis. 
Qeor^  Sand  proved  a  tender  and  constant  nurse 
and  inspired  his  genius  to  some  of  its  most 
beautiful  utterances,  among  tiiem  those  immor- 
tal preludes.  In  the  ntriog  thOT  returned,  and 
passed  the  summer  of  1839  at  Sand's  estate 
at  Nohant. 

The  next  few  years  passed  uneventfully.  The 
winters  were  spent  in  Paris,  where  Chopin  was 
the  lion  of  the  salons,  the  summers  at  Nohant, 
where  almost  all  the  works  of  the  last  years 
were  written.  Fnon  the  very  heginniiw  at  hia 
reeidence  at  Paris,  Chopin  had  been  m  greai 
demand  as  a  teacher  by  the  foremost  fandlies. 
Unlike  some  other  great  masters,  Chopin  loved 
teaching,  and  the  money  thus  earned  was  his 
principal  source  of  revenue.  Before  long  pub- 
liBhers  also  sought  his  works,  for  whi<£  they 
paid  handsome  sums,  so  that  the  master  was 
able  to  indulge  his  inborn  taste  for  refined 
and  even  luxnrioiu  Burnnmdiiige,  whieh  were  sa 
much  a  neceeaity  for  him  aa  oonatant  associa- 
tion  with  refined  and  brilliant  people,  Chopin 
was  by  no  means  the  melancholy  dreamer  which 
he  has  been  frequently,  but  unjustly,  represented. 
Wherever  he  appeared  he  was  the  centre  of 
attraction,  not  only  because  of  his  exquisite 
art,  but  also  because  of  the  wit  and  brilliant 
of  his  conversation.  His  sensitive  nature  and 
delicate  health,  however,  rendered  him  subject 
to  sudden  changes  of  mood  and  fits  of  depres- 
sion. In  his  intercourse  with  strangen  he  was 
natural^  reserved,  for  in  his  life,  as  in  his 
art,  he  instinctively  shrank  from  anything  that 
was  in  the  least  commonplace. 

The  year  1844  was  a  momentous  one,  for  in 
short  succession  Chopin  lost  his  father  and  one 
of  the  dearest  friends  of  his  youth,  Matus^nskL 
A  deep  gloom  settled  over  his  sj^it,  so  that 
even  Gewge  Sand  lost  her  influence  over  him. 
As  his  BtrengjOi  failed*  his  nervous  irritability 
inereaaed,  km  the  rdation  between  the  lovers 
became  more  and  more  strained.  The  complete 
break  came  in  1847.  The  exact  cause  of  their 
final  quarrel  will  probably  never  be  known. 
Chopin  himself  never  gave  an  explanation;  Sand 
said  and  wrote  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  truth  fnnn  fiction.  For  her  it  was 
the  eM  of  one  of  the  episodea  of  her  life;  for 
him  it  was  the  end  of  nfe  itself. 

In  order  to  forget  the  master  threw  himself 
madly  into  hia  work,  often  teaching  seven  hours 
in  one  day.  He  even  prepared  for  a  public  con- 
cert, which  he  actually  gave  on  Feb.  16,  1848. 
It  was  his  last  etmcert,  and  the  enormous  en- 
thusiasm with  which  his  works  were  received 
fired  his  ambition  once  more,  so  that  he  planned 
a  trip  to  England  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
health  was  constantly  growtng  poorer.  In  April 
he  left  Paris  for  Lcmwm,  where  he  played  tTe< 
quently  in  select  circles.  In  the  hope  of  en< 
joying  a  much-needed  rest  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation from  Jane  Stirling,  a  former  pupil,  to 
■pend  fbe  tnmmer  at  the  castle  of  her  umily  in 


Scotland.  Late  in  tiie  fall  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don without  any  inqirovement  of  his  health. 
When  in  January,  1849,  Chopin  arrived  in 
Paris,  his  friends  were  shocked  at  his  appear- 
ance. A  persistent  cou^  radced  his  frame.  In 
spite  of  his  completely  exhausted  condition  he 
resumed  his  lessons,  but  soon  was  compelled  to 
abandon  them.  He  now  realized  that  the  end 
was  near.  In  the  morning  of  Oct.  17,  1849,  he 
died.  With  imposing  splendor  the  body  was 
conducted  to  the  cemetery  P£re  Lachaise  and 
Interred  near  the  graves  of  Cherubini  and  Bel- 
lini. But  his  heart  was  sent  back  to  Poland, 
where  it  is  preserved  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross  at  Warsaw. 

That  Chopin  was  the  creator  of  a  new  sfyle 
of  writing  for  the  pianoforte  has  long  been  ad- 
mitted. That  at  the  same  time  he  was  one  of 
those  masters  who  have  enormously  increased 
the  means  of  emotional  expression  and  enricjied 
the  art  by  the  creation  of  absolutely  new  forms 
was  graerally  realized  onlv  within  the  present 
century.  Still  later  came  tne  knowledge  that  the 
•um  total  of  Chopin's  addevements  entitles  tin 
compoBer  to  a  foremost  place  among  the  sapreme 
masters  of  music 

The  increase  in  the  range  and  power  of  the 

Siano,  together  with  the  perfection  of  the 
Kmper  pedals,  about  the  year  1830  suggested 
new  possibilities  undreamed  of  before.  Fore* 
most  among  tiiese  were  the  wide  distribution 
ot  the  tones  of  a  chord,  the  attainment  ot  a 
real  ''ring^ng^  tone,  practically  an  endless  vari- 
ety of  tonal  color  and  the  utmost  refinement  of 
dynamic  shading,  Intidtively  Chopin  recognised 
all  this  and  adopted  a  new  style  of  writing, 
which  he  also  carried  to  the  point  of  perfection, 
so  that  neither  Schumann  nor  Liszt,  who  both 
adopted  this  style,  was  able  to  develop  it  fur- 
ther.   Had  he  accomplished  notiiing  else,  Cho- 

Ein's  fame  would  rest  on  a  firm  fonndatiMi. 
>ut  he  did  infinitely  more.  He  overthrew  the 
whole  system  of  harmony  as  taught  at  that 
time,  and  hy  means  of  enharmonic  modulation 
brought  the  most  remote  tonalities  into  close 
relation.  In  his  later  works  Beethoven  had 
shown  how  ornamentation  could  become  a  means 
of  real  expression.  This  idea  Chopin  developed 
to  the  last  degree,  making  embellislimenta  a  po- 
tent factor  m  musical  expresstvaiess,  a  real 
heightening  and  intensifying  of  the  melodic  lin^ 
almost  an  integral  part  of  the  melodic  and  har- 
monic scheme.  All  this  means  a  lasting  contri< 
bution  to  the  means  of  emotional  expression. 
When  speaking  of  Chopin's  melodic  gift,  it  is 
not  possible  to  employ  anything  but  superla- 
tives. His  wealth  of  melody,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  Is  inexhaustible,  like  Schubert's. 
Almost  tnvariabfy  his  themes  are  broad,  flowing 
melodies,  of  noblest  beauty  and  irresistible  power. 
They  captivate  and  grip  the  listener  at  the  first 
hearing  and  never  lose  their  charm.  In  this  re- 
spect Chopin  stands  alone  among  the  masters 
of  the  first  rank.  The  music  of  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Wagner,  Brahms,  and,  to  some  extent,  even  of 
Schubert,  discloses  Its  real  greatness  and  sur- 
passing beauty  only  after  repeated  hearing. 
It  grows  with  familiarity.  Chopin's  music  dig- 
closes  itself  more  readily;  its  appeal  is  almost 
instantaneous,  but  deep  and  lasting.  In  tills 
last  respect  it  is  separated  by  a  vast  gulf  from 
the  musie  of  lesser  masters.  Their  melodies 
soon  pall,  in  direct  ratio  to  the  frequen<^  of 
repetition,  whereas  Chimin's  never  lose  weir 
perennial  freshness. 
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Unsnrpaaaed  among  the  maaier's  works  stand 

the  four  great  ballads,  op.  23  (Q  m.,  1836),  op. 
38  (F,  1838),  op.  47  (A  flat,  1841),  and  op.  62 
(F  m.,  1843).  According  to  the  composer's  own 
statement  they  were  inspired  by  poons  of 
Micldewicz.  Instead  of  choosing  some  existing 
form  Chopin  crystallizes  his  inspiration  in  a 
new,  compact,  and  symmetrical  form  and  calls 
it  "ballad,"  thus  indicating  in  a  very  general 
way  the  epic  character  of  the  works.  The 
listener's  imarination  may  tapply  any  pro- 
gramme that  ne  pleases,  il  •  progranmie  is 
needed. 

On  the  same  high  level  as  the  ballads  stand 
the  four  scherd,  op.  20  (B  m.,  1836),  op.  31 
<B  flat  m.,  1837),  op.  39  (G  sharp  m.,  1840), 
op.  64  (£,  1843).  Tlie  name  is  absolutely  mis* 
leading,  for  the  form  is  entirely  Chopin's  own, 
and  the  contents  have  nothing  of  either  the  light* 
ness  or  tiie  robust  humor  tut  charaeterise  the 
scherxo  of  Beethoven.  Instead,  the  Polish  mas- 
ter portrays  poignant  sorrow,  fierce  revolt,  bold 
defiance^  passionate  r^et.  Occasionally,  in- 
deed, are  heard  calmer  strains  of  transcendent 
beauty  and  infinite  longing,  but  soon  the  seeth* 
ing  sea  of  passion  bursts  upon  them. 

In  some  of  his  13  polonaises  the  master  soars 
to  lofty  heights,  and  frequently  compasses  the 
ngiiui  erf  the  sublime.  The  inequality  among 
these  wc^cs  is  due  to  the  fact  tiiat  six  are  early 
works,  several  of  these  having  been  i>ublished 
without  the  composer's  sanction  after  his  death. 
The  great  ones  are  the  two  constituting  op.  40 
in  A  and  0  m.  (1840),  op.  44  in  F  sharp  m. 
(1841),  op.  53  in  A  flat  (1843),  and  the  polo- 
naise-fantaisie,  op.  61  in  A  flat  (1846).  In 
some  of  these  Chopin  gives  intense  subjective  ex< 
presston  to  the  melauthoty,  gloomy  si^  of  his 
own  character;  in  others,  nom  »  more  objec- 
tive  stsndpoint,  he  portrays  with  irresistible 
briUiantn^  and  elemental  power  the  ehivairous 
and  warlike  spirit  of  the  Poliah  nation. 

Throughout  his  life  Chopin  cultivated  the 
form  of  the  maxourka.  In  13  opus  numbers 
he  published  55  of  these  national  dances.  It 
is  in  them  that  the  national  element  appears 
most  strongly.  Fremwntfy  the  composer  em- 
ph^  genuine  folk  melodies,  which  generally  are 
conceived  In  the  old  church  modes.  (See 
IfoDBS.)  The  distinctive  character  of  these 
modes  is  faithfully  preserved  in  the  harmonic 
treatment,  while  the  melody  and  rhythm  are 
idealized.  The  proper  peitormance  of  these 
idealized  dances  depends  laxgdj  on  a  judiidona 
use  of  the  rubato  (q<v.). 

Likewise  in  the  waltxes,  17  in  number,  the 
form  and  wntent  are  idealized  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  are  dances  rather  of  the  spirit 
than  of  the  body.  There  is  about  them  an  aris- 
tocratic air,  the  refinement  of  the  elegant  sahms, 
tiie  atmosphere  of  which  waa  so  omgeBia]  and 
essential  to  the  composer. 

The  four  impromptus,  op.  29  in  A  flat  (1838), 
op.  36  in  F  sharp  (1840),  c^.  61  in  G  flat 
(1843),  and  op.  66  in  O  sharp  m.  (published 
1855),  are  free  fantasies,  real  improvisations, 
but  withal  in  well-deflned  furm,  with  whidi 
Ohopin  never  could  diiqpense.  The  effect  of 
abandon  is  due  to  the  unenected  juxtaposition 
of  varying  moods  rather  than  to  looseness  of 
formal  structures.  Closely  allied  in  spirit  to 
the  impromptus  is  the  fantalsie,  op.  49  in  F  m. 
(1843),  a  work  of  intense  power  and  concen* 
tntion,  benmd  the  o^;»abiUneB  of  all  but  ttie 
greatest  pumists. 
Vol.  V^I8 


In  his  19  nocturnes  the  master  has  poored 
out  a  profusion  of  noble  melody,  inflnitely  ten- 
der. As  through  a  silvery  veil  we  behold  mystic 
shapes  moving  in  the  fairyland  of  dreams.  No 
other  works  of  the  master  disclose  to  a  similar 
extent  his  marvelous  skill  in  the  use  of  orna- 
mentation.   But  one  of  these  nocturnes,  the 

Seatest  of  all,  op.  48  in  C  minor  (1842),  towers 
r  above  Uie  others,  both  in  fonuiU  dimauiMis 
and  grandeur  of  content.  Those  passionate, 
mournful  strains  with  their  incisive  rhythm, 
the  sublime  middle  section  with  its  sonorous 
chord  progressions,  the  agitation  and  stress  of 
the  closing  section,  tell  of  heroie  etrogglea 
doomed  to  a  tragic  ending. 

During  his  stay  at  Majorca  in  the  winter  of 
1838  Chopin  wrote  the  greater  part  of  those 
small  pieces  which  he  published  under  the  titie 
of  "Prilud^  op.  28."  Each  and  every  one  of 
these,  stnne  only  a  dozoi  bars  in  lengUi,  is  an 
immortal  masterpiece,  showing  some  distinctive 
trait  of  the  composer's  genius.  Here  we  find 
the  power  of  the  scheraos,  the  fire  of  the  ballads, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  polonaises,  the  el^nce 
of  the  waltzes,  the  grace  of  the  mazourkas,  the 
dreaminess  of  the  nocturnes.  Short  as  these 
sketches  are,  each  is  a  weU-rounded  artisUe  unit, 
marvelously  expressive  and  suggestive. 

The  berceuse,  op.  67  (1845),  and  barcarolle, 
op.  60  (1846),  are  works  of  such  intimate  and 
delicate  sentiment,  of  such  supreme  refinement  of 
figuration,  that  a  public  performance  in  a  large 
auditorium  seems  to  despoil  them  of  their 
ethereal  charm. 

In  his  treatsnent  of  classical  forms  Chopin 
was  not  successful.  This  frank  admission  does 
not  in  the  lesst  detract  from  the  master's  great- 
ness, nor  does  it  east  the  slightest  reflection  on 
tiie  artistic  value  of  tiie  form.  It  imly  means 
that  Chopin's  individuality  required  some  other 
form  for  its  fullest  expression,  and  that,  like 
Wagner's,  it  was  powerful  enough  to  create  its 
own  form.  Chopin,  the  ardent  admirer  and 
student  of  Bach  and  Mozart,  b^an  by  express- 
ing himself  in  the  classical  forma  of  the  rondo, 
variation,  and  sonata.  These  works  are  the 
rondos,  op.  1,  5,  16;  the  variations,  op.  2  and  12; 
a  trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  op.  8;  a 
sonata  in  C  minor,  op.  4;  the  two  piano  con- 
certos in  E  minor  and  F  minor,  op.  11  and  21; 
and  the  Allegro  de  Concert  in  A,  op.  46.  In 
spite  of  its  advanced  opus  number  and  its  publi- 
cation in  1841,  this  last  work  bears  all  evidence 
of  being  an  early  composition.  Niecks  believes 
it  to  be  a  movement  of  a  concerto  for  two 
pianos  mentioned  by  Chqiin  in  a  lettw  dated 
Dec.  21,  1830.  In  all  these  works  there  is 
pretty  close  adherence  to  the  traditional  forma 
and  much  beautiful,  occasionally  even  quite 
characteristic,  music  Yet  it  is  not  the  true 
Chopin,  the  bold  innovator  of  the  later  period. 
The  two  sonatas  in  B  flat  minor,  op.  35  (1840), 
and  in  B  minor,  op.  68  (1845),  two  of  the  mas- 
ter's great  works,  cannot  be  classed  with  the 
early  compositions,  which  are  distinctly  cast  in 
the  classical  forms.  These  two  sonatas  are  as 
different  from  the  dassical  sonata  as  are  Cho- 
pin's scherzi  from  the  dassieal  scherzo.  In  the 
exposition  and  development  sections  Chopin  fol- 
lows the  classical  tradition  quite  faithfully,  but 
breaks  away  entirely  in  the  repetition  after  the 
development.  In  both  sonatas  he  intentionally 
discards  in  this  place  the  principal  subject  en- 
tirely and  follows  his  own  form  as  determined 
\^  we  musical  ideas,  giving  great  prominence  to 
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the  BecoDd  subject.  In  every  bar  of  these  works 
we  feel  a  conscious  purpose  and  the  guiding 
hand  of  the  master.  Among  the  most  remark- 
able works  are  the  24  etudes  in  two  sets,  op.  10 
(1833)  and  op.  25  (1837).  PrimarUy  they 
were  written  to  fiumiah  much-needed  material 
for  the  mere  mechanical  study  of  the  new  piano 
tedinie  «npIoyed  by  Chopin.  Each  dtade  deals 
in  masterly  fashion  with  some  particular  prob- 
of  finger  technic  or  tone  production.  With 
almost  prophetic  foresight  provision  is  made 
for  every  possible  contingency.  But,  above  all 
tiiis,  these  studies  are  musical  masterpieces  of 
the  hi^est  order,  of  the  widest  emotional  range, 
of  transcendent  beauty. 

For  the  sake  of  oompleteness  brief  mention 
must  be  made  of  Chopin's  17  Polish  songs,  pub- 
lished as  op.  74  in  1856.  Between  1824  and  1844 
the  master  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  songs, 
most  of  which  have  been  lost,  because  the  com- 
poser  himself  did  not  deem  them  worthy  of 
publication.  After  his  death  bis  friend  Julius 
Fontana  collected  all  manuscripts  and  published 
tiiem  in  1865.  These  posthumous  works  bear 
the  opus  numbers  66-74.  With  the  exception  of 
the  beautiful  fantaisie-impromptu,  op.  66  (1834), 
all  are  early  works  written  before  1830,  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  name  of  tiieir  author. 

And  yet  they  are  of  great  value  in  another 
respect.  Considered  tocher  with  the  other 
early  wojrks,  op.  1-20  (approximately),  they 
prove  conclusively  that  Chopin,  juat  as  every 
other  great  master,  passed  through  a  stage  of 
development;  that  he  did  not  appear  as  the  real 
Chopin,  the  supreme  master,  in  bis  first  works. 
The  fact  is  that  his  development  was  very  rapid, 
that  he  soon  found  hlnueli,  that  the  early  com- 
positions indeed  foreshadow  the  individuality  of 
the  later  ones.  But  in  the  concessions  which 
they  make  to  the  display  of  virtuosity  on  the 
part  of  the  performer  they  are  quite  the  product 
of  their  time.  They  also  show  that  the  composer 
is  still  groping  about  in  search  of  a  proper 
vehicle  of  expression.  Tet  one  thing  arrests  the 
attention:  aJl  are  mariced  a  striking  charac- 
teristic, the  conscious  enplt^ment  of  the  new 
piano  technic.  With  the  ballad  in  Q  minor,  op. 
23,  in  1836,  Chopin  strikes  out  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar path,  on  which  until  now  none  has  fol- 
lowed him.  As  he  had  found  no  form  that  would 
adapt  itself  to  his  new  and  strikingly  original 
utterance,  his  genius  intuitively  created  those 
forma  which  permitted  him  his  fultest  and  freest 
artistio  expression.  In  hia  earlier  attmpts 
Chopin  had  also  gained  the  conviction  that  it 
waa  not  for  him  to  dominate  the  orchestra,  and 
after  Uiat  time  be  devoted  alt  his  enei^  to  the 
piano.  This  fact  has  been  held  against  him  by 
no  less  a  man  than  Schumann,  and  it  certainly 
has  retarded  the  appreciation  of  Chopin's  tower- 
ing greatness.  It  is  not  the  means  of  expression 
nor  any  particular  form  that  determines  great- 
ness, but  the  content,  the  essential  quality  of 
the  musical  ideas  themselves,  the  power  of 
thematic  invention.  When  this  test  is  applied, 
there'  must  he  assigned  to  Chopin  a  prominent 
place  among  the  few  supreme  masters  of  the 
first  rank. 
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J.  Kleczinski,  Cftoptn^  <*reaier  Worlfea,  trans,  by 
N.  Janotha  (London,  1895)  ;  Q.  C.  Jonson,  A 
Handbook  to  Chopin's  Works  (New  York,  1905) ; 
£.  S.  Kelley.  Chopin  the  Composer  (ib.,  1913). 

CHOPINE,  chA-pen'  (friun  Sp.  chapin,  dog). 
A  high  clog  or  slipper,  deriving  its  name  possi- 
bly Item,  the  sound  chap,  chop,  made  by  the 
wearers  in  walking.  Chopines  probably  origi- 
nated in  Turkey  and  were  worn  in  Spain  and 
Italy  about  1600.  It  was  fran  Venice  utat  these 
exaggerated  shoes  found  their  way  into  Eng- 
land. There  is  scant  evidence,  however,  that  tiiej 
became  fashionable  among  English  ladies,  al- 
though they  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  Eng- 
lish literature  as  parts  of  seventeenth-century 
costume.  Thus  they  were  worn  by  ladies  under 
the  shoes  and  were  usually  made  of  wood  covered 
with  leather,  often  of  various  colors  and  fre- 
quently painted  and  ^ded.  Some  of  them  were 
as  much  as  half  a  yard  high;  and  in  Venio^ 
where  thOT  were  usually  worn,  their  height  dis- 
tinguished the  quality  of  the  lady.  Evelyn,  in 
his  Diary  (1645),  defines  them  as  "high-heel'd 
shoes  particularly  affected  by  these  proude 
dames,  or,  as  some  say,  invent^  to  keepe  them 
at  home,  it  being  very  difiQcult  to  walke  with 
them."  Frequent  references  to  ^em  are  found 
in  Scott  and  other  writers,  even  as  late  as 
Charles  Reade,  whose  Cloister  and  the  Hearth 
(1861)  has  the  line:  **YonT  wooden-heeled  chop- 
ines to  raise  your  little  stunted  limbs  up." 

GHOP^AKX  BIVBB.  A  river  rising  in 
Kent  Co.,  Del.  (Map:  Maryland,  0  5).  It  flows 
southwest  through  that  State  and  Maryland  and 
becomes  a  wide  estuary  20  miles  long  as  it  Dears 
Chesapeake  Bay,  into  which  it  empties.  It  is 
navigable  for  email  vessels  for  about  40  miles. 

CHOBAaiO  (kd-rfijik)  KONXTKENT  (from 
Gk.  xofM'T"^,  ehoragikos,  choragic,  frran  x«P<'Y^f 
choragos,  leader  of  the  chorus,  from  x«P^>  ehoroe, 
dance  -f-  iyetr,  agein,  to  lead).  The  ehoragus.  or 
person  at  Athens  who,  on  behalf  of  his  tribe, 
had  borne  the  expense  of  furnishing  and  in-, 
structing  the  chorus  (q.v.),  and  who,  in  compe- 
tition with  the  other  tribes,  had  exhibited  the 
best  musical  performance,  received  a  tripod  for  a 

ftrize;  but  he  had  the  expense  <rf  oonaecrating 
t  and  of  building  the  monument  on  which  it 
was  placed.  There  was  in  Athens  a  whole  street 
formed  by  these  monuments,  called  the  "Stre^ 
of  the  Tripods."  A  fine  specimen  still  remain- 
ing is  "the  choragic  moniunent  of  Lysicrates," 
erected  in  334  b.o.,  in  honor  of  a  victory  with  a 
chorus  of  boys.  Consult  E.  A.  Gardner,  Ancient 
Athens  (New  York,  1902),  and  Weller,  Athena 
and  its  Monuments  (ib.,  1913). 

CHOBAOUS.  See  Chobaoic  Momnasni 
Chobus. 

CHOBAI.E,  kO-rftlS  (ML.  ekoraUs,  from  Imt. 
chorus,  Gk.  xv^t  ohoros,  dance,  chorus).  A 
melody  to  which  hymns  or  psalms  are  sung  in 

church  by  the  congr^tion  in  unison.  The 
Catholic  church  service  has  from  early  times 
contained  chorales,  but  the  name  is  generally 
applied  to  those  in  the  style  introduced  by 
Luther  into  the  German  Protestant  church  in 
the  sixteenth  oentury.  Realizing  the  gnat  power 
of  music  to  awaken  religious  emotion,  he  deter- 
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milled  to  carry  his  reforms  into  the  music  of 
the  ehvndi  serriee  uid  to  inrigonite  it  with  new 
life.    He  selected  simple  tunes  fnm  many 

sources,  sacred  and  secular,  and  arranged  them 
to  fit  the  hymna  and  psalms  used  in  the  service. 
Some  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  ancient  Latin 
hymns  were  choeen ;  the  chorale  "Herr  Gott, 
dieh  loben  wir,"  is  adapted  from  a  song  of  praise 
by  St.  Ambrose.  German  songs  furnished  ma- 
terial for  many  others. 

The  inspiration  proved  a  great  success;  con- 
gr^ations  everywhere  joined  heartily  in  dng- 
the  familiar  melodies,  and  their  religious 
interest  took  a  new  growth.  The  chorale  became 
a  popular  form  of  cotnpoaition,  and  many  fine 
examples  of  this  style  wt^re  written  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oentnries.  The  most 
important  of  the  early  collections  of  chorales 
was  the  one  published  by  Luther  and  his  friend 
Jobaim  Walther,  in  1S24,  called  the  BtuMridioH. 
Chorales  were  intended  always  to  have  an  oi^;aii 
•eocanpaiiiment,  which  was  usually  contrapuntal, 
and  aa  time  went  on  these  accompaniments  were 
made  more  and  more  elaborate  by  the  ormnists, 
who  found  this  a  tonpting  field  for  display. 
Origin&lly  chorales  were  strongly  rhythmical  in 
character,  with  frequent  alternations  of  duple 
and  triple  rhvthm;  and  this,  being  In  direct  con- 
trast to  the  droniiw,  nnrhytitmicfu  nature  of  the 
<b^orian  chant,  ibimed  one  of  their  greatest 
attraetioiis.  By  a  gradual  precis  of  change, 
however,  this  rhythnuc  element  has  disappeared, 
and  chorales  are  now  sung  in  notes  01  almost 
uniform  length.  German  writers  otnnplain  of 
this  "flattening-ont"  process  and  regret  the  loss 
of  character  which  has  resulted.  But  ev^ 
without  its  original  rhythm  the  fine  simplicity 
and  stately  solemnity  of  the  chorale  render  it 
an  ideal  form  for  tiie  expression  of  religious 
fervor.  Probably  the  most  famous  of  all  chorales 
is  the  one  pc^ularly  accredited  to  Luther  him- 
self, "Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  nnser  Gott."  This 
stirrii^  tune  has  been  incorporated  into  many 
compositions.  It  appears  in  one  of  Bach's  can- 
tatas and  in  Mendelssohn's  Beformatum  Sym- 
phony, is  heard  in  Wagner's  Kaiser  Maraok^ 
and  forms  an  important  ttMme  in  Meyerbeer^ 
cetera  Lea  Huguenots. 

Bach's  works  abound  in  heantilnl  ehorales* 
and  when  these  are  simg  1^  a  luge  ehoms  the 
effect  is  wonderfully  impressive  and  inspiring. 
Consult  F.  Spitta,  Das  deuUehe  Kirohenlied 
(LeipEig,  1912).  and  P.  Griesbacher,  Kiroheit- 
musikalische  Stiltstik  und  Formenlehre,  vol.  1 
(Ratisbon,  1912). 

CHOHAL  (kyral)  KUSIC.  Music  written 
in  parts,  usually  for  four  differoit  voices,  and 
performed  a  ehoms  or  choir.  See  Anthem; 
Htmnologt.  - 

OHOBAL  8001JST1SS.  ABSociations  of  ama- 
teur dngers  formed  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing  large  choral  works  are  of  comparatively  re* 
cent  date.  During  the  Middle  Ages  and  down 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  vocal  works 
were  performed  exclusively  by  professional  mu- 
sicians, who  composed  the  r^^lar  church  choirs 
or  were  attached  to  some  royal  or  aristocratic 
chapel.  Public  concerts  were  of  rare  occurrence. 
The  chief  musical  interest  after  the  beginning 
<tf  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  opera.  As 
<^ieratic  performances  were  prohibited  during 
Lent,  performances  of  oratorios  and  other  works 
of  a  sacred  character  were  instituted.   With  the 

Kowth  of  musical  culture  music  lovers  were  no 
Dger  satisfied  witii  the  few  public  performances. 


but  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
oonoerted  works.  For  the  instrumental  parts  the 
services  of  professional  musicians  were  enlisted. 
Although  the  absence  of  any  high  standards  or 
lofty  aims  did  not  allow  these  early  attempts 
of  amateurs  to  reach  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
these  meetings,  nevertheless,  did  prepare  the  wav 
for  the  establishment  of  the  choral  societies  with 
artistic  aims.  The  sudden  and  rapid  growth  of 
instrumental  music,  t)^finning  witii  Haydn  and 
Mosart,  and  resulting  in  the  perfection  of  the 
modem  orchestra,  also  created  a  desire  for  a 
higher  standard  in  the  performance  of  vocal 
music. 

The  merest  accident  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  first  permanent  choral  society,  which  is 
still  in  existence  to-day  and  world-famous  as 
the  Berliner  Singakademie.  Karl  Christian 
Fasch  (1730-1800)  had  settled  in  BerUn  as  a 
singfi^  masts-.  In  1783  Reiehardt,  at  that 
time  royal  chapelmaeter,  snbmitted  to  Fasch 
the  score  of  a  16j>art  mass  by  Benevoli.  In  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  Fasch  at  once  set  to  work  to 
compose  a  similar  mass,  which  he  attempted 
to  perform  with  a  chorus  of  20  singers  selected 
from  the  ro^al  chapel  in  Potsdam.  This  attempt 
proved  a  failure,  and  the  work  was  laid  aside. 
Meanwhile  the  number  of  Fasch'a  pupils  had  in- 
creased considerably.  Among  these  were  the 
daughter  and  stepdaughtor  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cilor von  Milow,  who  were  so  much  interested 
In  their  teacher  that  they  persuaded  a  number 
of  fellow  studente  to  form  a  little  chorus  for 
the  puHMse  of  performing  Fasch's  mass.  This 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1790.  During  the  winter 
the  meetings  were  discontinued;  but  when  in 
the  following  spring  a  meeting  was  called,  27 
members  were  present  A  record  of  the  meetings 
was  then  kept,  and  from  the  date  of  the  first  of 
these  (May  27,  1791)  the  foundation  of  the 
Singakademie  is  reclconed.  These  singers  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  the  tesk  theylutd  tmder- 
taken,  and  when  the  mass  had  been  successfully 
performed  they  did  not  disband,  but  decided  to 
remain  together  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Fasch.  In  1793  the  society  numbered  43  mem- 
bers, and  permission  was  obtained  to  hold  their 
meetings  in  the  Royal  Acadony  of  Science  and 
Art.   Fasdi  tiien  formal^  orauiized  the  society. 

retained  absolute  control  over  all  musical 
affairs,  while  tiie  administrative  duties  were 
vested  in  a  board  conristing  of  three  men  and 
three  women.  Each  member  paid  12  groschen  a 
month,  while  the  professional  instrumentalisto 
were  exempt  from  dues  in  consideration  of  their 
services.  At  first  the  meetings  of  the  society 
were  strictly  private.  On  April  8,  1794,  a 
limited  number  of  persons  were  invited,  who 
were  so  much  imprrased  vrith  the  excellence  of 
the  work  done  that  a  demand  for  public  con- 
oerts  was  created.  Aooordingly  several  concerts 
were  given  every  season.  Admission  was  only 
by  invitation.  When  in  1800  Zelter  succeeded 
Fasch,  a  regular  scale  of  admission  prices  was 
adopted.  By  that  time  the  chorus  of  the  so- 
ciety had  increased  to  116  voices.  In  1802  the 
membership  was  200;  in  1813,  300;  in  1827, 
400;  in  1833,  600.  At  present  the  membership 
is  about  600.  Among  the  proudest  aehievemento 
of  the  Singakademie  is  tlie  performanee  of  Bach's 
Passion  according  to  8t.  Mattketc,  under  tlie 
direction  of  Mendelssohn,  in  1829. 

In  spite  of  the  great  success  of  the  Berlin 
Singakademie,  the  other  cities  of  Germany  were 
alow  to  follow  in  the  establishmMit  of  choral 
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societies.  Tliirty  ^ars  after  tbe  foundation  of 
tbe  Berlin  inBtitiition  only  10  such  societies  were 
in  existence.  But  after  that  one  citv  followed 
another,  so  that  to-day  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
town  which  does  not  boast  its  choral  society. 
In  England  choral  culture  was  widely  diffused 
through  the  growth  of  music  fettmUs.  Al- 
though originally  the  chorus  at  such  festivals 
was  reeruited  from  tbe  rwular  choruses  of  the 
chnrebei,  it  was  not  long  before  the  number  of 
singers  was  Gonsidend>Iy  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  amateur  voiees.  To-day  England  sur- 
jiasses  all  other  countries  in  the  excellence  and 
efficiency  of  its  choral  societies.  The  history  of 
English  choral  societies  is  practically  that  of 
the  English  Musio  Festival,  to  which  arUcIa  the 
reader  is  referred. 

In  tbe  United  States  choral  sodeties  enjw 
the  popular  favor  as  much,  and  are  cultivated 
(almost  as  extensively,  as  in  England.  When  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  first  landed,  they  opposed  the 
use  of  any  kind  of  music  in  church;  but  gradu- 
ally a  more  liberal  spirit  gained  ground,  so 
that  not  only  was  music  introduced  into  the 
services,  but  schools  of  singing  also  were  estab- 
lished. Tbe  aim  of  these  was  merely  to  teach 
tiie  singing  of  simple  hymns,  but  u  1724  a 
''sacred  si^jng  school"  was  founded  at  Stongh- 
ton,  Mass.,  and  this,  on  Nov.  7,  1786,  became  the 
Stoughton  Musical  Society.  Now  that  a  ban- 
ning had  been  made,  other  choral  societies  came 
into  existence.  Up  to  1820  the  choral  societies 
in  the  United  States  exceeded  in  number  those 
of  Omnany,  but  oould  not  compare  with  than 
in  tbe  quality  of  tbe  work  done.  With  increased 
facilities  of  (wmmunioation  with  the  Old  World 
murieal  culture  in  America  advanced  step  by 
step,  so  tiiat  in  1815  tbe  Handel  and  Haydn 
Soddy  was  established  in  Boston.  This  insti- 
tution became  to  the  development  of  music  in 
America  what  the  Singakademie  was  in  Ger* 
many — a  model  for  all  similar  organizations. 
At  its  first  concert,  on  Christmas  Day,  1816,  the 
chorus  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  con- 
sisted of  100  monbers.  Until  1847  the  president 
of  the  society  acted  as  conductor,  and  conse- 
quently the  performances  were  rather  crude,  al- 
thoagh  marked  by  a  spirit  of  earnestness.  In 
tiiat  year  a  professional  musician  was  elected  as 
regular  conductor.  When,  in  1862,  Carl  Berg- 
mann  assumed  the  leadership,  the  performances 
rose  to  a  high  level.  But  the  present  excellence 
of  the  society  is  largely  due  to  the  nntiring  and 
efficient  labors  of  Carl  Zerrahn,  who  directed  the 
destinies  of  the  organization  from  1854  to  1898, 
with  the  ezceptimi  of  tiie  seasons  1896-87,  when 
B.  J.  lAng  was  the  conductor.  Since  1899  Emil 
Mollenhaiier  has  been  the  conductor. 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Boston 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  a  choral  society 
bearing  the  same  name  was  organized  in  New 
York.  This,  however,  was  short-lived  and  in 
1823  branched  out  into  two  rival  societies — ^the 
New  Yoric  Choral  Societv  and  the  New  York 
Sacred  Music  Society.  The  former  of  these  be- 
gan its  career  on  a  very  ambitious  seide  aqd 
soon  was  dldMaded;  whereaa  the  latter  rose  to 

rat  importance,  though  it  came  to  an  end 
1849.  But  as  soon  as  one  society  disbanded 
another  sprang  up  so  that  New  York  was  never 
without  performances  of  choral  works.  This  con- 
tinued until  1873,  when  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch 
founded  the  Oratorio  Society.  The  first  concert 
tocdc  place  Dec.  3,  1873,  at  which  occasion  the 
chorus  numbered  about  60  members.   When  Dr. 


Damrosch  died,  in  1886,  his  son  Walter  sue- 
ceeded  him  as  conductor.  Under  his  direction 
the  chorus  increased  to  600  memt>er8.  In  1898 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Frank  Damrosch, 
after  whom  Louis  Koemmenich  assumed  control 
in  1012.  Another  choral  society  of  importance 
is  the  Mmical  Art  Sodety,  founded  by  Frank 
Damrosdh  in  1896.  This  organization  is  unique, 
inasmuch  as  it  consists  exidusively  of  profes- 
sional trained  singers.  The  purpose  of  tiiis  so- 
ciety is  the  performance  of  older  church  music 
of  the  Palestrina  style.  The  People's  Choral 
Union  is  a  society  founded  by  Frank  Damrosch 
in  1892.  It  consists  of  over  3000  members,  re- 
cruiting themselves  from  among  the  laboring 
classes.  The  organizatitn  has  three  classes  m 
numbers — ^those  constituting  t^e  elementary 
class,  the  advMiced  class,  uid  the  dwral  unim 
proper.  Ai^  self-supporting  man  or  wnoan 
may  join  the  elonentary  class,  where  thorou^ 
instruction  as  to  the  proper  use  of  the  voice 
and  the  rudiments  of  music  is  ^ven.  From 
this  class  the  pupils  are  promoted  to  the  ad- 
vanced class,  whence  upon  graduation  they  pass 
to  the  choral  union,  liie  attendance  at  the  vari- 
ous dasses  numbers  about  2600,  450,  and  1200 
respectively.  Meetings  are  held  every  Sunday, 
and  once,  In  lifay,  a  publlo  concert  is  given. 
Another  important  New  York  society,  the  Aritm, 
was  founded  in  1864.  By  19(^  its  membership 
had  increased  to  1200. 

In  the  West,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Mil- 
waukee are  famous  for  their  choral  societies. 
Here  chiefly  the  German  element  of  the  popula- 
tion forms  male  choruses.  But  there  is  no  lack 
of  mixed  choruses,  which  meet  yearly  for  • 
great  singing  festinL  In  making  these  festivals 
a  means  for  tbe  sprec^ing  of  musical  culture  and 
intelligence,  Theodore  Thomas  (q-v.)  and  Frank 
van  der  Stucken  (q.v.)  were  indefatigable.  See 
Musical  Festival. 

CHOBASBAN,  KSTA-s&n'.    See  Ehqbasait. 

CHOBAZnr,  kd-rfi'^  {Ok.  Xapat^h,  Chora- 
zein).  A  town  in  Galilee  mentioned  in 
Matt.  xi.  21  and  Luke  x.  13  (Mapt  Palestine, 
D  2).  .Along  with  Bethsaida,  it  is  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  cities  in  which  Jesos  had  per- 
formed  "mighty  works**  Mid  which  was  con- 
demned by  Him  because  of  its  unreoeptivitv  to 
them.  As  there  is  no  record  in  the  Gospeu  of 
any  ministry  of  Jesus  in  these  cities,  the  lattor 
of  which  was  the  native  place  of  three  of  His 
disciples  (John  i.  44;  xii.  21),  it  has  been  sur- 
mised that  Jesus  carried  on  in  this  r^on  an 
individual  work  before  He  called  the  disciples  to 
His  following  (Mark  i.  16-20).  Tbe  site  is  un- 
certain, Irat  the  moat  probable  identification  is 
with  the  modern  Kerilaeh,  located  in  a  small 
valley  a  short  distance  from  the  north  end  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  west  of  the  Jordan,  2% 
miles  north  of  Tell  Hum.  Extensive  ruins  are 
to  be  seen  here,  showing  Uie  former  importance 
of  the  town,  whidi,  however,  is  not  mentioned  In 
ancient  writii^  outside  the  New  Testament. 

OHOBD.   See  Haucoht,  Chorda. 

CHOBDATA,  kAr-dl^  (Neo-Lat  nom.  pi., 
from  Lat  chorda,  chord).  The  phylum  of  tha 
animal  kingdom  that  embraces  all  tbe  verte- 
bra ted  animals  —  fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles, 
birds,  and  mammals,  together  with  the  Uro- 
chorda,  or  ascidians,  and  the  Adelochorda,  or 
Hemichorda  (see  Baunoolossos) — based  upon 
the  fact  that  all  these  have  as  a  common  feature 
a  structure  temed  the  notodiord,  aKhou^  in 
some  of  the  lowest  it  is  preaoit  (mly  in  the  veiy 
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young  condition.  The  notoehord  repreaents,  and 
in  the  higher  forma  is  replaced  by,  the  spinal 
column.  "Another  nearly  univerBal  feature  is 
the  perforation  of  the  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
either  in  the  embryonic  or  larval  condition  only, 
or  throughout  life,  by  a  system  of  clefts — ^the 
bronchial  clefts;  and  a  third  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal presence  at  all  stages,  or  only  in  the 
larva,  of  a  cavity  or  system  of  cavities,  the 
neuroooele,  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  lying 
above  the  central  nervous  system." 

CHOBXiL,  kd-rfi'l  (Lat,  from  6k.  xop«'a> 
ehoreia,  dance),  or  Saint  Vitds'b  Daitce.  A 
disease  due  to  an  infectious  agent  or  a  toxin,  of 
undecided  origin,  but  probably  rheumatic,  acting 
on  the  central  nervous  system,  and  characterized 
by  involuntary  and  irregular  jerky  movements  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  neck,  chest,  arms,  hands, 
1^,  fee^  back,  or  abdomen.  Hie  infectious  type 
of  chorea  was  first  rec<^ixed  1^  l^denham 
and  is  still  known  as  Sydenham's  ehorea,  but  the 
term  Chorea  Bancti  ViH  was  first  used  by  Para- 
celsus and  applied  to  a  form  of  dancing  mania, 
of  an  hysterical  nature,  prevalent  in  central 
Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  called  in  Italy 
"tarantism"  (q.v.).  Those  afflicted  sought  a 
cure  at  the  shrines  of  various  saints,  notably 
those  of  St.  Vitus,  St.  John,  and  St.  Anthony. 
Most  cases  occur  in  neurotic  children  6  to  13 
years  old,  and  attacks  are  superinduced  by 
mc^t,  shtxk,  injury,  or  worry,  overstndy,  errors 
of  refraction,  and  to  some  extent  by  imitation. 
Girls  are  attedced  more  than  twice  as  often  as 
boys.  Women  during  pregnancy  are  occasionally 
attacked.  The  movements  occur  either  when  the 
person  is  performing  voluntary  motions  or  when 
at  rest;  but  they  generally  cease  during  sleep. 
Often  the  attack  begins  by  dropping  articles, 
grimacing,  stumbling,  or  winking.  It  may  lasli 
mm  six  weelu  to  ^  months,  and  relapsra  are 
frequent.  The  appetite  is  vaxlabte,  and  nutri- 
tion is  impaired,  with  resulting  antemia.  In 
many  cases  'fibrinous  depoeits  are  found  on  the 
walls  of  the  heart.  The  seat  of  the  trouble  is 
in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  there  is  no 
mental  change  in  the  patirat,  except  slight  emo- 
tional excitability.  Chorea  is  rarely  fatal  in 
tiie  United  Stat^  In  England  the  mortality 
readies  2  per  cent.  The  treatment  consists  m 
rest  from  violent  exercise  and  all  mental  exer- 
tion, cold  sponging,  nourishing  food,  iron,  and 
arsenic,  and  a  few  other  drugs,  electric!^,  and 
change  of  air  and  environment.  One  vari&fy  of 
ehorea  (Huntington's)  is  hereditary;  this  is  at- 
tended with  progressive  mental  deterioration 
and  terminates  in  dementia.  (See  Insanitt.) 
Consult  Church  and  Peterson,  Nervous  and  Men- 
tal Diaeatet  (Philadelphia,  1901). 

OHOBE'A  SCBIPTCKain^  or  Wbiteb's 
Cbaup.  See  Nbubosis. 

C^ViEBt  kb-T^,  The  same  as  trochee  (q.v.). 

CHOBEPISCOFtTS,  kO'rd-pIsncd-ptts  (Lat., 
from  Gk.  xafitrlaKoim,  oh6repiakopo»,  from  x<^<^ 
chOra,  place  +  twUrKomt,  epiakopoa,  overseer, 
bishop).  An  order  of  ministers  of  ancient  orl- 
^n,  whose  functions  were  to  assist  city  bishops 
in  rural  districts  or  remote  places.  Tbey  acted 
in  a  subordinate  capacity  and  possessed  limited 
powers,  acting  as  colleagues  or  vicars  of  the 
bishops.  ThCT  possessed  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing councils  in  their  own  right  and  not  merely 
as  substitutes  for  bishops.  At  first  they  were 
confined  to  the  Eastern  church,  but  b^gan  to 
multiply  in  the  Western  church  in  the  fifth 
century.    They  were  succeeded  after  the  ieath 


century  1^  archdeacons,  vicars-general,  and 
rural  deans.  In  the  East,  the  order  continued 
to  exist  until  the  ninth  century, 'when  it  was 
superseded  In'  the  exftrchs. 

CHOBIAHBm^  kVn-am^flB.   See  VkBsm- 

CATION. 

GHOBIiEY,  chOrOI.  A  market  and  manufac- 
turing town  of  Lancashire,  England,  on  the 
Xieeds-Liverpool  Canal,  22  miles  northwest  of 
Liverpool  (Map:  Englan<^  D  3).  It  is  a  thor- 
ou^^Iy  progressive  municipality.  Since  the  in- 
corporation, in  1881,  it  has  obtained  control  of 
its  gas  supply,  and  it  maintains  markets,  slaugh- 
terhouses, and  cemeteries.  Its  water  is  supplied 
by  the  Liverpool  municipality.  The  ancient 
Norman  parish  church  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
maniifacture  of  cottons,  muslins,  and  calicoes 
constitutes  the  principal  industry.  Railway  cars 
are  also  made.  In  the  neighborhood  aie  stone 
quarries  and  coIlieriM.  Pop.,  1901,  26,900; 
1911,  30,315. 

CHOBXET,  Hbnbt  FoTHKBonx  (1808-72). 
An  English  author  and  musical  critic.  He  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  London  Athetusum  from 
1830  to  1868.  He  was  also  for  a  while  musical 
critic  for  the  Timet.  During  most  of  that  time 
his  literary  reviews,  especially  in  belles-lettres, 
were  numerous  and  important,  and  the  entire 
direction  of  Ihe  musical  department  was  in  his 
hands.  He  wrote  many  ubi^ttos,  and  several 
novels,  dramas,  and  poems,  but  was  more  suc- 
cessful as  a  critic  and  biographer.  Among  works 
separately  published  were:  Memorials  of  Mrs. 
Eemana  (1836)  j  Mutio  and  Matmers  in  France 
and  Oermany  (3  vols.,  1841);  Modem  German 
Mueia  (1854);  Handel  Btudiea  (1859);  Thirty 
Tears'  Musical  ReeollectUms  (1862).  His  un- 
finished autoUographr  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Autobiography,  Memotr,  and  Letters,  ed.  by  Hew- 
lett (London.  1873). 

OHOBOO^  ItV'rt-ff.  See  Staohts. 

CHOROID  (kyroid)  GOAT.    See  En. 

CEOBOIT,  sh6'r«N',  Alexandw  EnsirinE 
(1772-1834).  A  French  writer  on  music.  He 
was  bom  at  Caen,  studied  with  Roze  and  Bonesi, 
and  is  said  to  have  accumulated  more  informa- 
tion on  the  theory  and  practice  of  music  than 
any  French  musician  before  him.  As  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Academy  (1811),  he  under- 
took the  reorganization  of  the  m^triaes,  or  train- 
ing schools  tor  church  dioirs,  and  was  sneces- 
sively  appointed  conductor  of  religiouB  festivals 
and  director  of  the  Grand  Op^  (1810).  In 
1816  he  reopened  the  Conservatoire,  whidi  had 
been  closed  in  the  previous  year,  under  the  name 
of  the  Ecole  Boyale  de  Chant  et  de  Datamation. 
In  1817  his  appointment  to  the  directorship  of 
the  Op^ra  was  suddenly  revoked,  and  he  estab- 
lished the  famous  (Conservatoire  de  Musique 
Classique  et  R^ligieuse,  which  existed  until  1880 
and  greatly  promoted  the  musical  ins^ction  of 
the  masses.  Choron  was  a  pedagogue  of  pro- 
nounced genius,  who  opened  a  new  field  to  French 
musicians.  His  numerous  works  include:  Prin- 
oipea  d'accompagnement  dea  icolea  d'ltalie 
(1804) ;  Introduction  A  Vitude  g6n6rale  et 
raiaonnife  de  la  muaique,  a  capital  work,  though 
unfortunately  unfinished ;  MSthode  de  plain- 
chant  (1818);  Manuel  complet  de  muaique  vo- 
eale  et  instrwnmtale,  etc.  (1836-38).  His  com- 
positions, which  include  a  requiem  and  an  opera, 
were  never  published.  Consult  H.  Reify,  Notice 
historique  sur  Choron  et  son  ^oole  (Pens,  1873), 
and  G.  Vauthier,  Choron  sous  I'empire  (Poitiers, 
1909). 
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CHOBBUXOS,  chd-r^yAs.  A  bathing  resort 
of  Peru,  situated  on  the  bay  of  Chorrillos,  7 
miles  south  of  Lima  (Map:  Peru,  B  6).  The 
town  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Uma.  Pop.,  SOOO.  It  WM  the 
Boene  of  a  Pemvian  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Chileans,  Jan.  13,  1881. 

CHOBtrS,  kyraB(Lat.,  from  Gk.  ehoro»t 
dance,  chorus;  connected  with  xiprot,  chortos, 
inclosure,  Lat.  kortva,  garden,  Olr.  gort,  crop, 
Ger.  Oarten,  garden,  Eng.  yard).  Among  the 
early  Greeks,  a  festal  ^nce,  accompanied  by 
music.  Through  its  development  in  the  Attic 
theatre  the  word  came  to  mean  particularly  the 
group  of  dancing  singers  who  took  part  in  the 
rendering  of  a  play,  and  was  also  applied  to  the 
parts  of  the  compoBition  itself  whidi  th^  per- 
lormed.  The  primitive  dithyrambic  chorus  of 
50  voices  in  honor  of  Dionyaus,  supplemented  by 
the  addition  of  actors  (see  Abion;  Thespis), 
was,  in  fact,  the  source  of  the  Greek  drama. 

In  the  time  of  the  Attic  tragedy  the  chorus 
consisted  of  12  or  16  persons,  in  character  be- 
fitting the  scene  and  nature  of  the  plot,  who 
nsoal^  made  their  entrance  to  the  orohesfa'a 
from  the  sides  early  in  the  play  and  remained 
there  before  the  stage  throughout  the  perform- 
ance. At  pauses  in  the  acting  the  diorus,  with 
an  accompaniment  of  dancing  movements,  sang 
lyrical  passages  -having  reference  sug^stively 
to  the  subject  and  progress  of  the  drama  and 
serving  to  heighten  and  solemnize  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  actors.  Occasionally  the 
chorus,  in  the  person  of  its  leader,  called  the 
"coiypheUB,"  participated  briefly  in  the  dialogue 
itself.  The  chorus  has  been  thought  to  represent 
the  attitude  of  the  ideal  spectator  of  the  action, 
taking  part  with  or  against  the  persons  on  the 
stage  1^  advice,  comK)rt,  exhorbition,  or  dis- 
suasion. At  times  the  chorus  was  divided  and 
spoke  or  sang  anttphonally.  These  divisions 
passed  from  side  to  side  in  movements  from 
which  originated  the  naming  of  the  single  songs 
or  stanzas,  such  as  strophe,  antistrophe,  and 
epode.  Of  the  musical  element  in  the  ccanposi- 
tion  of  the  ancient  choruses  little  is  known  with 
any  certainty.  Possibly  it  was  only  a  kind  of 
rhythmic  declamation  and  very  simple,  though 
the  metres  of  its  verse  are  often  complicated.  It 
was  accompanied  by  flutes  in  unison. 

The  charge  of  organizing  the  chorus  was  con- 
sidered a  great  distinction  among  the  people  of 
Athens,  being  one  of  the  public  services  (Xeiroup- 
•yUtf  leitourgiai)  offered  1^  rich  citizens  to  the 
state.  The  peracm  appointed  for  the  purpose 
was  called  the  ohoragtts,  and  the  one  most  suc- 
cessful in  each  compdiition  was  awarded  a  prize. 
The  honor  was  expensive,  as  the  choragus  had 
to  pay  all  the  cost  of  training  the  chorus,  be- 
sides feeding  and  lodging  them  and  providing 
their  masques  and  dresses. 

In  comedy  the  chorus  was  somewhat  more 
numerous  than  in  tragedy,  and  was  often  fan- 
tastically adapted  to  the  humor,  of  the  sto^,  as, 
e,g.,  that  in  the  Clouds  and  that  in  the  Frogs, 
comedies  of  Aristophanes.  Later  c«ne^,  how- 
ever, gradually  discarded  the  chorus,  and  with 
the  decline  of  ancient  tragedy  the  chorus  fell 
into  disuse.  In  recent  times  there  has  been  some 
attempt,  as  in  Schiller's  Bride  of  Messina,  to 
produce  the  chorus  on  the  stage  in  the  manner 
of  the  ancients;  but  the  music  that  has  been 
occasionally  set  to  some  of  the  Greek  tragedies 
can  give  but  sli^t  idea  of  tiiat  which  origmalfy 
acccMipaiiied  Gum,   Consult:  Haigh,  The  AtUo 


Theatre  (Oxford,  1880);  id.,  The  Tragic  Drama 
of  the  Greeks  (ib.,  1896) ;  Donaldson,  The  Th^ 
aire  of  the  Greeks  (8th  ed.,  London,  1876). 

In  mtudCf  a  vocal  oompositiim  in  which  each 
part  is  auiu  by  a  number  of  singers,  as  dis- 
tingnished  from  a  duet,  trio,  quartet,  etc,  in 
which  each  part  is  sung  b^  a  solo  singer.  The 
term  also  denotes  the  entire  body  of  vocalist* 
performing  a  choral  composition.  Choruses  may 
be  written  for  one  part  (unison),  two,  three, 
four,  five,  or  six  parts.  Eight-part  choruses  are 
almost  invariably  double  choruses,  consisting  of 
four  parts  each.  Works  written  for  12,  16,  20 
and  more  parts  are  r^ly  four-part  works  writ- 
ten for  a  number  of  choruses.  The  ^[reater  the 
number  of  parts,  tiie  more  the  individuality  of 
each  part  is  destroyed.  Hence  modem  cotnpoeers 
rarely  write  for  more  than  double  chorus.  TbB 
foundation  of  all  choral  writing  is  the  four-part 
chorus.  According  to  the  quality  of  voices  em- 
ployed choruses  are  distinguistied  as  mixed 
choruses  (sopranos,  altos,  tenors,  basses),  male 
choruses  (first  and  second  tenors,  first  and  sec- 
ond basses),  female  choruses,  also  sung  by  boys' 
voices  (first  and  second  sopranos,  first  and  sec- 
ond altos).  Choruses  without  instrumental  ac- 
companiment are  called  a  oapella  (q-v.).  Hie 
effect  produced  by  a  body  of  singers  depends  far 
more  on  the  quality  and  training  of  the  indi- 
vidual voice  than  on  mere  numbers.  It  is  re- 
ported that  at  t)ie  coronation  of  Napoleon  I 
in  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  the  chorus  of  36  highly 
trained  singers  from  the  Papal  Chapel  singing  a 
capella  7u  e«  Petrus  produced  a  far  greater  ef- 
fect than  the  special  chorus  of  hundreds  of  Toiees 
accompanied  by  80  harps. 

In  the  earliest  operas  the  choma  todc  no  part 
in  the  action.  To  it  was  assigned  the  rftle  of 
the  chorus  in  the  Greek  drama,  that  of  narrator 
or  commentator.  One, of  Gluck's  most  important 
reforms  was  the  employment  of  the  chorus  as 
an  essential  factor  of  uie  dramatic  action.  In 
the  operas  of  Spontini,  Auber,  Halivy,  Bizet,  and 
Verdi  the  chorus  is  of  prime  importance.  Wag^ 
ner,  who  in  his  earlier  works  had  obtained  some 
of  the  greatest  climaxes  from  his  mastorly  treat- 
ment of  the  choruses,  banished  this  form  <hi 
purely  theoretical  grounds  from  his  Tristan  and 
Rmg,  but  later  modified  his  extreme  view  and 
reinstated  the  chorus  in  his  Meistersinger  and 
Parsifal.  Consult  A.  Mees,  Choirs  and  ChonU 
Music  (New  York,  1901);  H.  Coward.  Choral 
Technique  and  Interpretation  (London,  1011). 

CHOSE  (shOz)  IN  ACTION  (Fr.  olboM^ 
thing,  from  ML.  cosa,  oauaa,  thing,  Lat.  oimimi, 
cause).  In  the  law  of  England,  that  kind  of 
property  which  is  founded  not  in  possession, 
but  in  the  l^al  right  to  possess.  As  this  ririit 
can,  in  general,  be  vindicated  and  made  available 
onl^  by  means  of  an  action,  the  property  to 
which  it  relates,  whether  real  or  personaJ,  is 
called  a  thing  (Fr.  chose)  in  action,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  a  thing  already  in  possession. 
The  right  to  recover  money  due  on  i>onds  and 
hills,  and  that  to  recover  on  goods  bouf^t  and 
not  yet  delivered,  are  examples  of  choses  in  ac- 
tion, as  is  also  the  right  to  compensation  for 
damages  occasioned  by  breach  of  contract  or  by 
tort. 

By  the  strict  rule  of  the  ancient  common  law, 
no  chose  in  action  could  be  assigned  or  granted 
over,  because  it  was  thou^t  to  be  a  great  en- 
couragement to  litigiousnesB  if  a  man  were  al- 
lowed to  make  over  to  a  stranger  his  ri|^t  of 
going  to  law.     (See  Chamfkktx.)    But  this 
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nicety  is  not  now  so  far  regarded  u  to  render 
such  a  transaction  really  ineflectnaL  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  in  substance  a  valid  and  constant 
practice;  though,  in  compliance  with  the  ancient 
principle,  the  effect  of  assigning  a  chose  in  action 
is  to  confer  on  the  assignee  a  power  of  attorney 
to  prosecute  the  action  in  the  assignor's  name 
for  the  assignee's  own  benefit.  The  asa^nment 
has  tiiis  effect  in  law,  and  not  in  equity  aume,  as 
is  commonly  stated.  If,  however,  the  amignor 
interfered  with  his  assignment  by  collecting  the 
chose  in  action,  or  otherwise,  equity  would  pro- 
tect the  assignee's  rights,  provided  the  assign- 
ment was  made  for  value.  The  King  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  general  rule,  for  he  may  always 
either  grant  or  receive  a  chose  in  siction  by 
assignment.  By  the  law  merchant  an  indorsee 
of  negotiable  paper  could  sue  upon  the  VKper  in. 
his  own  name.  The  law  relating  to  chciea  in 
action  was  formerly  the  same  in  the  United 
States  as  in  England.  But  in  many  States,  as 
in  New  York,  the  assignee  of  a  chose  in  action 
is  now  allowed  to  sue  in  his  own  name,  pro- 
vided the  chose  in  action  does  not  belong  to  one 
of  the  excepted  classes  (such  as  liie  right  to 
recover  for  personal  injuries,  for  breach  of 
prmnise  to  marry,  for  seduction,  etc. ) .  The  as- 
signee of  a  chose  in  action,  however,  takes  it 
subjeet  to  all  defenses  yrhieh  might  have  been 
Interposed  to  it  had  the  action  hwa  brought 
upon  it  by  the  original  owner.  Choees  in  pos- 
session are  commonly  called  "chattels"  (q.v.). 
The  branches  of  the  law  relating  to  choses  in 
action  are  specifically  treated  imder  such  titles 
as  Assignment;  Specific  Pebfobuance;  Ne- 

OOTIABLB      IKSTBUUENTS  ;      ETC.       Consult  the 

authorities  referred  to  under  CofrTBacT;  and 
for  a.  diseussion  of  the  early  Enj^ish  law  upon 
the  ownership  of  choses  in  action,  consult  Pol- 
lock and  Maitland,  Biatory  of  Engliah  Law 
(Boston,  1809). 

CHOSHI,  chT/ehi.  A  prefectural  town  of 
Japan,  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Nippon,  72 
miles  by  rail  from  Tokio  {Map:  Japan,  G  6). 
It  extends  for  about  Zy^  miles  along  the  river 
of  Tonegawa  and  has  a  temple  situated  on  an 
eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The -chief 
oceupatimi  is  tiie  manufacture  of  nsh  oil.  Fop., 
1903,  16,154;  1006,  18,721. 

CHO'SON'.    See  Kobea. 

CHOSBOES.    See  Ehobbu. 

CHOTA  NAGPTm,  ch7^t&  n&g.pfRir',  or 
Chutia  Naqpdb.  a  southwest  division  of  Ben- 
gal, Bihar,  and  Orissa,  British  India  <q.v.).  The 
division  formerly  comprising  the  five  districts 
of  Hazfiribftgh,  Ranchi,  Palamau,  Mftnbhum,  and 
Singhbum.  It  is  sparsely  inhabited,  with  a 
d^sity  of  181  per  square  mile  eompared  to  438 
for  the  whole  of  Bengal,  the  largest  towns  not 
exceeding  a  population  of  5000.  Area,  27,670 
miles.  Pop.,  1891,  4,628,792;  1001,  4,000,420; 
1911,  5,754,008.  The  political  agency  comprises 
nine  tributary  states,  whose  area  is  16,054  square 
miles.  Pop.,  1891,  883,500;  1901,  982,400.  The 
region  is  mountainous,  being  largely  contained 
in  three  plateaus,  and  lies  between  the  basins 
of  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries,  the  3ov  and 
the  Ifom^uti.  It  Is  largely  inhabited  by  aborigi- 
nal tribes.  Coal  in  considerable  quantities  is 
found,  some  gold  and  mica.  Tea,  rice,  com,  po- 
tatoes,  and  oil  seeds  are  cultivated.  The  climate 
is  dry  and  healthful. 

CHOTIN.    See  Ehotin. 

CHOUANS,  shCCKN'  (corruption  of  Fr.  chat- 
Auont,  screech  owl).    The  bands  of  insurgent 


peasants  in  Britfany  and  Maine  who  during  the 
French  Bevolnti<m,  following  the  Vend^ns, 
fought  for  the  King.  They  were  so  called  from 
Chouan,  the  nickname  of  their  first  leader,  Jean 
Cottereau,  smu^ler  and  soldier.  The  species  of 
mingled  brigandage  and  warfare  known  as  the 
chouannerie  first  broke  out  in  1793,  after  having 
been  fomented  assiduously  by  the  priests  and 
the  SAents  of  the  royal  family.  After  several 
exploits  of  the  guerrilla  sort  Cottereau  was 
killed,  July  29,  1794,  near  Laval.  Other  leaders, 
however,  appeared:  Cadoudal,  D^soteux,  Oha- 
rette,  Puisaye.  The  pacification  of  La  Vendue  in 
1795  gave  Hoche  an  opportunity  to  crush  the 
Chouans:  but  they  sprang  up  again  in  1799  and 
forced  Napoleon  to  send  against  them  Brune, 
with  30,000  men,  who  suppressed  the  rising  and 
put  an  end  to  organised  chouannerie.  firup- 
ticms  of  chouannerie  continued  till  1803,  and  it 
made  its  appearance  once  more  in  1814-16.  Con- 
sult: Beauchamp,  Bistoire  dea  Chotuins  (Paris, 
1806);  Kirigant,  Lea  Ohouana  (Paris,  1882); 
Moulin,  Mimoiraa  avr  la  ehowinnerie  (Paris, 
1893). 

CHOXTOH,  chaf  {AS.  c4o,  originally  imita- 
tive of  the  bird's  note).  A  small  crow  of  the 
genus  PyrrhocoTose,  specifically  the  Cornish 
chou^,  or  red-legged  crow  {Pyrrhowraa  pyrrho- 
coroa)  ,  a  widely  distributed  but  very  local  and 
diminishing  bird,  inhatnting  the  high  mountains 
of  Europe,  Persia,  India,  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  some  parts  of  the  British  seacoasts,  but  al- 
most exclusively  confined  to  high  cliffs.  In  these 
it  generally  makes  its  nests ;  sometimes,  however, 
in  ruined  towers.  Its  long  hooked  claws  enable 
it  to  cling  easily  to  a  rough  rock,  but  it  seems 
unwilling  even  to  set  its  feet  on  turf.  It  lives 
in  societies,  like  the  roc^  It  feeds  on  insects, 
berries,  grubs,  and  grain.  It  is  easily  tamed, 
becomes  very  familiar  and  forward,  and  exhibits 
in  the  highest  d^ree  the  curiosity,  pilfering  dis- 
position, and  delight  in  brilliant  or  glittering 
objects  which  also  characterize  others  of  the 
crow  family.  Other  species  of  chough  are  known, 
one,  the  chocard  or  Alpine  chough  {Pyrrhoooraa 
graouhta),  being  confined  to  the  European  Alps, 
andtiie  oUiers  natives  of  Australia,  Java,  etc. 

OHOUIOHA,  chou^-ch&  (Alaska).  'Riequin- 
nat  (q.v.). 

CEOXIXAirr,  shtSS'I&N',  Johann  Ludwio 
(1701-1861).  A  German  physician,  bom  in 
Dresden.  He  studied  in  Dresden  and  Leipzig  and 
became  connected  with  the  clinics  in  Dresden, 
in  which  he  was  appointed  professor  of  therapeu- 
tics in  1823  and  director  in  1828.  Banning  in 
1842,  he  acted  for  a  number  of  years  as  head  of 
the  Academy.  His  published  works  include  the 
following:  Lahrhuoh  der  apedelUn  PatKclogie 
und  Therapie  dea  Menaohm  (1831  and  several 
later  eds.) ;  Bandbuch  der  BUoherkunde  fUr 
mere  Medizm  (2d  ed.,  1841);  Bibliotkeoa 
Medico-hiatorioa  (1842);  Die  Anfange  wiaaen- 
achaftlicher  Naturgeschiohte  { 1857 ) ;  Oraphisehe 
Inkunabeln  fUr  Ifaturtfeachichte  und  Median 
(1858). 

CHOUQUET,  abTSSlil/,  AnoLPHB  Gustavb 
(1819-86).  A  Frendi  writer  on  music,  bom  in 
Havre  and  educated  at  the  Institution  Massin  in 
Paris.  He  lived  in  the  United  States  from  1840 
to  1860  and  then  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
twice  won  the  Prix  Bordin  (1864  and  1868)  for 
works  on  the  historv  of  music.  He  was  ap- 
pointed custodian  of  the  collection  of  instmmenta 
in  the  Conservatory  in  1871  and  in  1875  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  than.   He  also  wrote  the 
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text  of  several  cantatas,  amoi^  them  the  Bymne 
de  to  Paia>,  the  prize  cantata  of  the  Exposition 
of  1867.  Of  his  literary  productions  the  Hia- 
toir«  de  la  mvnque  dmtnattque  en  France  depuia 
tee  origimea  puqu'A  nos  jomra  { 1873 )  is  the  most 
important. 

CHOTTSmaHA,  ehou'sIng-h&  (East  Indian). 
The  four-homed  antelope  (Tetraceroe  quadrioor- 
wit)  of  India.  It  is  a  small  brown  species  re- 
sembling the  duikerboks  and  distinguished  by 
the  bock  having  four  short  smooth  horns  upon 
the  forehead.  These  animals  are  not  gregarious 
and  conceal  themselves  in  bushy  places.  See 
Plate  of  GAZBU.E5. 

CH0TJTEAT7,  shOT'ty,  AuousTB  ( 1739-1829) . 
An  American  pioneer  of  French  descent,  bom  in 
New  Orleans.  Under  the  direction  of  Pierre 
Laclede  Ligueet  he  made  the  first  settlement  on 
the  site  of  St.  Louis,  Ma,  on  Feb.  16.  1764. 
<8ee  Baiht  Louis.)  He  and  his  brother,  Pierre 
(1749-1849),  were  well  known  as  traders,  for 
many  years  in  the  West. 

CHOUVAOHES,  chOC-vttflh'e*.    See  TcHU- 

TA8HE8. 

CEOWCHOW  (strictly  an  adjective,  mean- 
ing 'mixed,'  'miscellaneous,'  *brM£en' ;  of  un- 
known origin,  usually  considered  pid^n  Eng- 
lish). A  name  most  commonly  used  to  denote 
a  kind  of  mind  pickles,  made  originally  in  the 
East  Indies  and  now  imitated  elsewhere.  Among 
its  principal  ingredients  may  be  mentioned  cu- 
cumbers, onions,  cauliflower,  and  beans  all 
steeped  in  mustard.  A  kind  of  Chinese  sweet- 
meats, consisting  of  odds  and  ends  of  oran^ 
peel,  ginger,  bamboo  simp,  pumelo  rind,  etc.,  is 
also  callra  chowchow.  The  word  is  also  used  to 
denote  a  mixture  or  medley  of  any  kind  or 
constituency. 

OBOVTtwiW.  A  Chinese  dmnestic  dog 
whidi  resembles  a  inodem  Pomeranian,  al- 
though much  lighter  in  weight,  with  bo  thick, 

Slain,  and  even  a  ooat  that  when  it  is  pressed 
own  by  the  hand  it  rises  again,  just  as  a 
cloee-wooled  sheep's  coat  will  do.  It  has  one 
characteristic  which  differentiates  it  from  all 
other  dogs,  a  black  tongue.  Many  dogs  have 
blade  roofs  to  their  moutha,  but  no  diowchow  is 
of  tiie  trae  breed  that -has  not  a  black  tongue. 
The  dog  is  frequently  eaten  by  the  Chinese.  Two 
varieties  have  been  exhibited  at  bench  shows, 
one  all  red  and  the  other  all  Mack,  though  yel- 
low, blue,  white,  or  other  colors  (not  in  patches) 
may  be  diown  by  full-blooded  specimens.  In  aU 
cases  the  tail  should  be  curlei]  well  over  the 
back.  Consult  Leighton,  The  Jfmo  Book  of  the 
Dog  (London,  1007).  llie  chowchow  made  its 
first  appearance  in  America  at  the  Westminster 
Kennel  Club's  show  in  New  York  in  ISOO. 

CHOW'DBB  (Fr.  ehavdiire,  pot,  caldron; 
Ijat.  oaIdarta>  boiling  pot,  from  caldue,  oalidua, 
warm,  hot).  A  savory  stew  of  fish  or  shellfiBh 
cooked  with  pork  and  vegetables  and  thickened 
with  crashed  hard  bread.  The  term  seems  to 
have  originated  in  the  Breton  fishing  villages, 
where  faire  la  ohaudi^e  is  to  provide  a  kettle 
in  which  is  cooked  a  stew  irom  ingredients  fur- 
nished by  the  fishermen,  each  of  whom  receives  a 
share  of  the  prepared  dish.  The  practice  sems 
to  have  been  carried  by  the  French  fishers  to 
Newfoundland,  from  whence  it  spread  to  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  New  England. 
CHOT'A.  See  Chat  Root. 
OHBESTIEN  DE  TBOTES,  krA'ty&N'  de 
trwa  (C.1140-C.1195).  A  French  poet,  the 
founder  of  the  medieval  courtly  romance  and 


one  of  the  most  important  writers  in  Frendi 
literature,  both  for  his  influence  and  the  quali- 
ties of  his  new  style.  He  was  probably  bora  in 
Troves  and  was  attached  to  the  court  not  only 
of  tne  Count  of  Champsgne,  his  native  district, 
but  also  to  those  of  the  neighboring  principalities 
of  Flanders  and  Hainaut.  He  traveled  in  Ehig^ 
land  and  died,  according  to  Oaston  Paris,  m 
1180,  when  <mly  mboat  40  yean  d  age,  though 
FOrster  places  his  death  at  a  much  later  date. 
Chrestien  is  the  most  famous  of  the  authors  who 
developed  the  Arthurian  r(Bnances  in  France  and 
expressed  the  spirit  of  the  later  chivalry,  much 
more  refined  and  approaching  more  nearly 
modem  ideas  than  the  fierce  and  warlike  epics 
of  the  Charlemagne  cycle.  Arthur's  court,  in  his 
hands,  becomes  a  civilized  and  iHilUant  gather- 
ing, modeled  after  those  with  which  the  poet 
was  familiar.  In  fact,  though  finding  his  snb- 
jects  in  the  fauitastic  and  idea!  l^ends  of  an 
earlier  age,  he  treats  tiian  most  sncoessfuDy 
when  he  deals  with  d^»ils  of  everyday  life, 
which  he  renders  with  the  fidelity  of  a  nlodem 
novelist,  delighting  in  the  reproduction  of  scenes 
of  pomp  and  ceremony  to  please  the  aristocratic 
society  for  whom  he  wrote.  His  main  topic  is 
love;  and  as  his  poems  were  intended  for  women, 
he  is  fond  of  describing  beauly  and  the  adorn- 
ments of  the  toilet.  Oe  is  distinctly  a  stylist, 
showing  a  desire  to  produce  a  definite  effect 
through  choice  of  expression,  which,  however, 
often  causes  him  to  fall  into  affectation  and 
trifling.  It  is  probable  that  to  the  novelist's  in- 
stinct of  Chrestien  is  due  the  rounding  out  and 
completion  of  what  we  may  call  the  plot  of  the 
Arthurian  story,  in  which  case  a  very  hig^ 
place  must  be  assigned  to  him  among  the  ro- 
mancers of  the  world.  From  his  worldng  in  of 
the  Qrail  l^end  (see  Gbail,  Thk  Holt)  in  his 
huge  romance  of  Perceval  le  Oalloia  (ed.  Potvin, 
6  vols.,  Mons,  1866-71),  which  with  its  contin- 
uations by  otiier  hands  extends  to  63,000  lines, 
sprang  the  great  epic  of  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach  which  nimished  Wagner  with  the  material 
for  the  libretto  of  ParaifaU  His  other  main 
works,  in  the  best  editions,  are  Ereo  et  Snide 
(FOrster,  Halle,  1896) ;  Tvaim  or  Le  Chevalier  au 
Lyon  (id.,  ib.,  1887;  3d  ed.,  1906)  ;  Le  Chevalier 
A  la  Gharrette  (JonckbloSt,  The  Hague,  1850; 
FSrster,  Halle,  1890) ;  and  Cligia  (id.,  ib.,  1884). 
They  are  written  in  octosyllabic  couplets,  light, 
flowing,  and  full  of  charm.  Consult  Potvin, 
Bibliograpkie  de  Gkreatien  de  Troyee  (Brussels, 
1863) ;  FOrster,  BSmtliche  Werke  von  Chreatien 
de  Troyea  (4  vols.,  Halle,  1884-99);  Ctintea 
del  Oraal:  Percevaue  li  galoie  (Freiburg,  1909) ; 
Borodine,  La  femme  et  Vamour  au  Xlle  aiicie 
(Paris,  1909;  ThQr^  Die  formalen  Batearten  hei 
Creatien  von  Troyea  (Martairg,  1909) ;  Wilmott^ 
L'Evolution  du  roman  franQaia  aua  environa  de 
1150  (Paris,  1903) ;  Zenker,  Zur  MaUtMgixMfrage 
(Halle,  1912)  ;  and  see  Fbbnch  Litebatcbb; 
AbthCT;  Pebceval. 

CHBrEKHILD,  or  Kbhichild,  krem'hat. 

See  NrBELUKOENLIED. 

GEIUCBK,  krlz'm  (frtmi  AS.  ckriama,  OHO. 
t^riemOt  Ger.  OkWsam,  from  OF.  chreeme,  Fr. 
crime.  It.  oriama,  Lat.  chriema, ^oW,  from  GHc 
Xpi^fM,  ointment,  from  xp^^'i  chrCein,  to  anoint). 
The  name  given  to  the  oil  consecrated  on  Maundy 
Thursday  in  the  Soman  Catholic  and  Greek 
churches  by  the  Bishop  and  used  in  baptism, 
confirmation,  orders,  and  extreme  unction.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  chrism  used  in  the  Roman 
Cathcdic  church — the  <me,  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
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balsam,  is  used  in  baptism,  confirmation,  and 
orders;  the  other,  which  is  merely  plain  oil,  is 
used  in  extreme  unction.  That  in  the  Greek 
church  contains  many  ingredients. 

CHBISOIC,  krb^om  (vuiant  qtelling  of 
eftrwm).  The  name  of  the  white  veatnre  laid 
by  the  priest  on  the  child  in  former  times  at 
baptism,  to  signify  its  innocence.  It  was  gen- 
erally presented  by  the  mother  as  an  offering 
to  the  church  when  she  came  to  be  "churched"; 
but  if  the  child  died  before  the  mother  was 
"churched,"  it  was  used  as  a  shroud.  By  a  com- 
mon abuse  of  words,  chrisom  came  to  be  ap- 

Elied  to  the  child  itself  if  it  died  before  it  was 
iptized.    A  chrisom  child  is  a  child  in  a 
chrisom  elotb. 

OHmST  (Lat.  Chriitut,  Gk.  Xptorii,  Ohrif 
t09t  anointed,  from  xp^^i  ohrtem,  to  anoint). 
The  Greek  term  is  found  in  the  Septuagint, 
where  it  translates  varied  forma  of  tiie  Hebrew 
verb  mHihakh  (to  anoint),  most  frequently  the 
nominal  form  mOahiakh  (an  anointed  one), 
whence  the  English  term  Meaaiah  is  derived. 
The  Hebrew  conception  of  anointing  fras  derived 
from  the  ancient  magical  idea  tiult  the  applicfr< 
tion  of  oil  endowed  the  person  or  object  with 
certain  superior  and  even  supernatural  qiuilities. 
In  early  Israel  the  custom  of  anointing  was 
thus  in  recognition  of  the  endowment  of  the 

ferson  with  the  qualification  for  exalted  office, 
t  was  applied,  not  only  to  the  priests  (Lev.  iv. 
3)  as  intermediaries  between  God  and  man,  but 
also  to  the  kings  <1  Sam.  ii.  10)  as  representa- 
tives of  God  in  the  theocra^  and  as  thus  assum- 
ing in  their  person  priestly  functiims.  Later,  it 
was  applied  to  the  prophets  (1  Kings  xiz.  16) 
and  was  referred  to  even  in  connection  with  the 
patriarchs  (Ps.  cr.  15)  and  with  Cyrus  (Isa. 
xlv.  1),  though  in  these  cases  without  any 
thought  of  its  being  literally  understood.  In 
the  development  of  the  Messianic  thought  it 
came  to  be  narrowed  down  to  the  redeemer  and 
restorer  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Ps.  ii.  2).  The 
first  application  of  this  idea,  in  its  full  technical 
Bsns^  to  this  expected  King  is  found  in  tiie 
^ocrj^hal  Book  of  Enoch  (xlviii.  10). 

In  the  New  Testament  Christ  ia  used  both  as 
an  appellative  and  as  a  proper  name.  In  both 
cases  it  occurs  either  with  or  without  the 
article,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
terms  and  names  (e.g.,  Matt.  xvi.  20;  Mark 
viii.  29;  Luke  ii.  II,  26;  is.  20;  xxiii.  2;  Acts 
ii.  36;  xviii.  5;  Kom.  iii.  24;  xv.  3;  1  Cor.  iii. 
U;  2  Cor.  i.  2;  iv.  5;  2  I^.  i.  2).  Always 
when  used  as  a  proper  name,  and  frequently 
when  otherwise  used,  it  is  a  designation  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  the  expected  Messiah  of 
the  Jews.  It  is  from  this  application  of  the 
term  that  its  English  meaning  is  derived.  See 
CnaiSTOLooT ;  Chbistiasity  ;  Jesus  Chbist  ; 
Messiah. 

GHmST,  Descent  or,  utto  Hades.  See 
Apocetpha,  New  Testament. 

CHBIST  nT  Abt.  See  Jesus  Chbist  in 
Art. 

CHBIST,  Obdeb  of  the  KmoHTS  of,  ts  Pob- 
TUGAL.  An  order  instituted  in  1317  by  King 
Diniz,  of  Portugal  (1279-1325),  and  endowed 
with  property  confiscated  from  the  Order  of  the 
Templars,  which  was  suppressed  in  1312.  It 
was  founded  in  imitation  of  the  Spanish  orders 
of  Alcdntara  (q.v.)  and  Calatrava  {<l^-)  and 
the  relations  of  the  Cistercians.  The  new 
order  was  established  "for  the  defense  of  the 
faith,  the  discranflture  of  the  Moors,  and  the 


extension  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy."  With 
some  difficulty  Pope  John  XXII  was  induced, 
in  1319,  to  sanction  the  new  order,  but  only  on 
condition  that  the  knights  swore  fealty  to  the 
Pope  and  that  their  Grand  Master  made  a 
special  vow  of  such  obedience  before  the  abbot 
of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Aloobaca,  one  of 
the  largest  and  richest  then  extant>  who  was 
the  Pope's  special  representative.  Ilie  kni^ts 
joined  in  all  Portuguese  crusades  against  the 
infidels  and  also  in  their  African  and  Indian 
expeditions,  receiving  in  compensation  continual 
additions  to  their  own  possessions.  The  Grand 
Prior  of  the  order  was  invested  by  Pope  Calix- 
tus  III  (1465-68)  with  power  equal  to  tiiat  of 
a  bishop;  and,  as  an  encouragement  to  adven- 
ture, the  kni|^ts  were  promised  all  the  coun- 
tries which  they  might  discover,  to  be  held 
under  the  protection  of  Portugal.  Under  such 
favorable  conditions  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
order  became  immensely  rich.  Its  headquarters 
was  the  splendid  castle  of  Thomar,  70  miles 
northeast  of  Lisbon,  whence  it  had  been  in  1367 
transferred  from  Castro  Marino,  at  the  month 
of  the  Gnadiana.  At  length  their  wealth  and 
power  excited  tiie  jealousy  of  the  kings  of  Por- 
tugal; their  future  acquisitions,  and  subse- 
quently even  their  actual  possessions,  were  de- 
clared to  be  crown  possessions,  and  the  offices  of 
Administrator  and  Grand  Master  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  crown.  Noble  descent  and  three 
years'  military  service  against  the  infidel  were 
required  for  admission.  The  members  took  the 
three  monastic  vows  of  celibacy,  poverty,  and 
obedience,  till  Pope  Alexander  Vl  (1482-1503) 
released  them  from  the  first  two  on  condition 
of  their  applying  the  third  part  of  their  reve- 
nues to  the  support  of  the  Thomar  cloister,  the 
priests  of  which  were  bound  by  the  three  vows. 
In  1623  King  John  III  turned  the  order  into  a 
monastic  one.  In  1797  it  was  secularized  and  it 
is  now  merely  an  honorary  order.  Its  member- 
ship, which  IS  restricted  to  Catholics  of  noble 
descent,  is  very  large.  The  order  was  natitnial- 
ized  in  Brazil  in  1823,  but  was  dissolved  in 
1890. 

CHBIST,  Pafai.  Obdeb  of.  A  branch  of  the 
Portuguese  order  created  by  Pope  John  XXII 
(1316-34)  for  Italians.  It  has  only  one  class 
and  is  now  merely  honorary. 

CHBIST,  Pebson  of.   See  Chbistoloot. 

CHBIST,  Second  Advent  of.  See  Second 
Advent  of  Chbist. 

CHBIST,  krist,  Wilhelh  ton  (1831-1006). 
A  German  classical  philolo^st,  bom  at  Geisen- 
heim.  He  was  professor  in  the  University  of 
Munich  from  1861,  and  was  the  author  and 
editor  of  numerous  works,  of  which  the  most 
important  are:  Die  metriache  Ueberlieferung  der 
Pindariachen  Oden  (1868) ;  Metrik  der  Oriechen 
und  Romer  (Leipzig,  1879)  ;  Attikuaausgabe  dea 
Demosthenes  (1882);  Orieokische  Litteratur- 
geschiehte  (4  editions.  1888.  1890,  1898.  1904); 
and  editions  of  Homer's  Iliad  (1884),  Pindar 
(1887),  Aristotle's  Poetica  and  Metaphyaica 
(1878,  1896). 

CHBISTABEL,  krls^t&  bei.  1.  An  old  bal- 
lad which  deals  with  the  love  of  a  princess,  the 
title  character,  for  the  valiant  Sir  Cauline.  The 
latter  is  lEilled  in  rescuing  her  from  an  East- 
em  potentate,  and  she*  thereupon  dies  of  grief. 
2.  A  poc^cal  fragment  by  Coleridge  (1816), 
a  bit  of  haunting  melody  and  genuine  inspira- 
tion. Before  its  pxd>licatioa  Scott  heard  lines  of 
it  recited  and  adopted  the  metre  for  his  *Xay 
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of  the  Last  Minstrel"  (1805).  Saintsbury  finds 
in  it  a  metrical  resemblance  to  Gottfried  von 
Strassbuiv's  Tristan  and  Spenaer'a  "The  Oak  and 
the  Brere.  Admirably  adapted  as  is  the  vehicle, 
the  story  is  itself  of  engrossing  interest  and  is 
narrated  with  the  poet's  best  art.  A  parody 
appeared  in  Biacktoood'a,  June,  1819, 

OHBISTADEI/FHIANS  (from  Ok.  Xpurrd- 
l«X^,  Christadetphos,  having  brotherhood  with 
Chrisl^  tram  Xpurr^t,  Ohristoa,  Christ  +  dSeX^^t, 
adelphoB,  brother),  or  Bbothbbs  op  Christ.  A 
reli|^ou3  sect  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Great  Britain,  organized  by  John  Thomas,  M.D., 
an  Englishman,  who  came  hither  in  1844  and  at 
first  belonged  to  the  Disciples.  But  being  "con- 
vinced by  a  study  of  the  Bible  that  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  existing  churches  correspond 
with  those  of  the  apostate  Church  predicted  in 
Scripture,**  he  spread  his  views.  Making  con- 
verts, he  formed  them  into  societies,  whicti,  till 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  had  no  distinc- 
tive name,  but  the  one  now  held  was  selected 
when  their  members  claimed  exemption  from 
military  duty  on  the  ground  of  conscientious 
opposition  to  war.  The  principles  of  the  sect 
are  thus  stated:  The  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  equ^ly  important;  God  will  restore  to  im- 
mortal life  all  who  love  Him  in  this  life,  but 
those  who  have  not  accepted  this  immortal  prin- 
ciple cease  to  exist  at  death ;  there  is  no  personal 
devil ;  Christ  is  the  son  of  God,  deriving  from  the 
Deity  moral  perfection,  but  from  His  mother  a 
human  nature;  He  has  the  threefold  character 
of  prophet,  priest,  and  king;  the  first  office  He 
fulfilled  by  His  life  and  death  on  earth,  and 
now  as  pnest  He  mediates  before  the  Deity;  as 
king  He  will  return  to  earth  and  -reign  over  all 
the  world  from  the  throne  of  David  in  the  Holy 
Land.  In  1913  the  Christadelphians  had  in 
the  United  States  70  organizations  and  some 
1400  members.  They  rej^  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  practice  immersion,  and  have  no  or- 
dained ministry.  Consult  H.  K.  Carroll,  The 
Religious  Forces  of  the  United  States,  pp.  89- 
00,  454  (New  York,  1896),  and  R^igious  Census 
of  the  United  States  (1910). 

CHRIST  AKONa  THE  D0CT0B8.  A 
painting  by  Ingres.  It  hangs  in  the  Muste 
Municipal,  Montanban,  France. 

CHBISTXJUUBOH'.  A  parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough  and  seaport  on  the  English 
Channel,  in  Hampshire,  England,  at  the  head  of 
the  estuary  formed  by  the  Avon  and  Stour,  24 
miles  southwest  of  Southampton  {Map:  Eng- 
land, E  6).  The  priory  church,  partly  of  Nor- 
man and  partly  of  early  English  architecture, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of 
English  ecclesiastical  structures,  dates  from  tiie 
reign  of  William  Rufus  and  was  restored  in 
1861.  It  contains  a  very  interesting  monument 
to  the  poet  Shelley.  The  parliamentary  borough 
comprises  two  favorite  watering  places,  Muddi- 
ford  and  Bournemouth,  and  returns  one  member 
to  Parliament.  Christchurch  Bay  bas  a  double 
tide  every  12  hours.  Christehureh  was  known 
in  Saxon  times  as  Tweonieteam,  but  took  its 

? resent  name  from  the  Augustinian  abbey  of 
hristchurch,  founded  here  before  the  Conquest. 
Pop.,  1891,  4000;  1901,  4200;  1911,  5104.  The 
church  contains  a  monument  to  Shelley. 

CHSIST'CHUBCH'.  '  The  capiUl  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbuir,  South  Island,  New 
Zealand,  situated  on  the  river  Avon,  about  8 
miles  frcan  the  sea  (Map:  New  Zealand,  South 
1.,  D  4).    Its  port  is  Lyttelton,  with  which  it 


is  connected  by  a  railway.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
great  grazing  district  and  also  has  flourishing 
manufactures — boots,  clothing,  furniture,  and 
agricultural  implements  being  perhaps  the  chief. 
There  is  a  large  export  trade,  mainly  in  timber, 
frozen  mutton,  and  wool.  The  city  possesses 
numerous  fine  public  buildings,  churches,  in- 
cluding a  fine  reproduction  of  Caen  Cathedral, 
France,  a  museum,  a  theatre,  an  opera  house, 
Christ  College,  high  schools,  parks,  and  pleasure 
grounds.  The  city  has  electric  tramways  and 
owns  an  abundant  artesian-well  water  supply. 
The  United  Stat^  is  represented  by  a  consular 
agent.  Christchurch  is  the  see  of  the  New  Zea- 
land bishopric  of  Canterbury.  The  city  owes  its 
foundation  to  the  Canterbury  Association,  a 
society  of  infiuential  men  which  included  the 
Archbishop  of  G«iterbuTy,  Lord  Lyttelton,  and 
other  prelates  and  peers.  Each  of  its  streets 
bears  the  name  of  an  Anglican  diocese.  In  1903 
several  suburbs  were  annexed  to  the  city.  Pop., 
with  suburbs,  1901,  17,537;  1911,  80,193. 

CHBIST  CHURCH.  A  college  at  Oxford, 
England,  the  magnificent  project  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  when,  as  the  minister  of  Henry  VIII,  he 
was  the  most  powerful  man  in  England  next  to 
the  King.  The  foundation  was  to  be  known 
as  Cardinal  CoU^  and  was  to  have  in  connec- 
tion with  it  a  school  in  Ipswich,  WoLaey's  native 
town.  The  plans  for  the  coll^  were  drawn, 
and  the  building  begun  in  1525,  but  with  the 
fall  of  the  Cardinal  in  1520  and  his  death  in 
1530  the  whole  project  fell  to  the  ground.  In 
1532,  however,  Henty  VIII  todc  up  the  work, 
refounded  the  college  on  a  smaller  scale  nndor 
the  name  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  GoUcs^ 
and  In  1549-46  he  again  reconstitnted  it  under 
the  name  it  now  bears,  and  united  it  with  his 
newly  established  see  of  Oxford  by  the  r^oval 
of  the  episcopal  establishment  from  Osney  Abbey 
to  Christ  Cnurch.  He  thus  formed  a  unique 
union  of  cathedral  and  college,  from  which  the 
foundation  was  called  JSd^  Christi,  or  the 
'House  of  Christ.'  It  is  spoken  of  generally  as 
the  "house,"  not  the  college,  and  the  incum- 
bents are  referred  to  as  the  dean  and  chapter* 
not  of  Oxford,  but  of  Christ  Church.  The  origi- 
nal foundation  was  for  a  dean,  8  canons,  8 
clerks,  a  schoolmaster,  100  students,  choristers, 
and  an  organist.  In  accordance  with  the  few 
changes  of  1882  there  were  a  dean,  6  canons,  31 
senior  students  (i.e.,  fellows),  2  lectivers,  a 
number  of  honorary  students,  60  scholars,  and 
29  exhibitioners,  brides  6  chaplains,  the  whole 
forming  the  largest  coUufiate  establishment  in 
Oxford.  The  mtxlem  spirit  of  reform  was  intro- 
duced 1^  one  of  the  most  famous  deans  of  the 
college,  Dean  Liddell  (1855-91),  who  was  also 
responsible  for  the  restoration  of  and  additions 
to  the  college  buildings.  In  1913  it  had  326 
undergraduates.  The  buildings  alwut  the  great 
quadrangle  (Tom  Quad)  include  the  cathedral, 
which  occupies  the  site  and  contains  some  of 
the  work  of  the  Saxon  nunnery  of  St.  Frides- 
wide,  and  the  Hall,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hall  of  William  Rufus  at  Westminster,  the  most 
splendid  example  of  its  kind  in  England.  Christ 
(Hiurch  is  one  of  the  foremost  colleges  in  Oxford 
and  has  always  been  famous  for  its  distinguished 
members.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  five 
prime  ministers  of  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century — Canning,  Peel,  Gladstone.  Salisbury, 
and  Rosebery.  Of  the  other  political  worthies 
may  be  noted  Arlington,  Nottingham,  Godolpbin, 
Bolingbroke,  Carteret,  Wyndham,  Grenville,  Sir 
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G.  C.  Lewis,  Zxird  Klgin,  and  Iiord  DAlhousie. 
Oirist  Church  has  had  on  its  bodes,  besides 
these,  such  names  as  Lyttletini,  Mansfield,  John 
Locke,  William  Penn,  Ben  Joneon,  Camd^,  Sir 
Fliilip  Sidney,  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Dr. 
Pnsey,  and  Ruskin.  Consult  H.  L.  Thompson, 
Christ  Church  (London,  1900). 

CHBISTEN,  kre^Bten,  Ada.  See  Bbbdeit, 
CHBiariAira.   

CHBZSTEHINa,  krls'en-lng  (from  AS.  cria- 
temian,  to  Christianise,  baptise,  from  cristena. 
Christian,  from  Lat.  Chriatiantu,  Qk.  Xpurrcayit, 
Ohrittianot,  Christian,  from  'Xptorii,  Christot, 
Christ).  A  term  often  used  as  equivalent  to 
baptism  (q.v.)- 

CHBISTENIira  A  SHIP.  The  present  cus- 
tom of  christening  ships  doubtless  grew  out  of 
the  ancient  libations  practiced  when  ships  were 
launched.  The  action  of  blessing  ships  is  alluded 
to  by  the  monks  of  St.  Dotys.  In  July,  1418, 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor  was  sent  to  South  Hamp- 
ton to  bless  the  King's  ship,  the  Gr&oe  A  Dmtt 
and  received  £5  for  his  expenses.  The  christen- 
ing is  ordinarily  performed  by  a  lady,  who 
breaks  a  bottle  of  wine  against  the  stem  as  the 
ship  starts  down  the  ways  in  launching  and 
at  the  same  time  utters  the  christening  words. 
In  the  Russian  navy  the  christening  ceremony 
is  performed  by  a  priest  and  takes  place  at  some 
convenient  time  subsequent  to  the  laying  of  the 
l»el.  At  the  conclusion  of  it  a  silver  plate 
bearing  the  name  of  the  ship,  date  oi  ohristeninf^ 
etc,  is  affixed  to  the  keel. 

GHBI8TIAN.  The  name  of  the  hero  of 
Bnnyan's  Pilgrim's  Progreaa. 

CHSISTIAlir  n  (1481-1559).  King  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway  from  1513  to  1523  and  of 
Sweden  from  1620  to  1523.  He  was  born  at 
Nyborg,  on  the  island  of  FOnen,  July  2,  1481. 
Ab  Crown  Prince  he  distinguished  himself  in 
160S  by  the  implacable  cruelty  with  which  he 
siqipresBed  a  Norw^an  insurrection.  As  King 
he  favored  merchants,  artisans,  and  peasantry 
and  deprived  tiie  nohili^  of  many  of  their  ex- 
clnsiTe  privileges.  In  1520  he  succeeded  by 
force  of  arms  in  recovering  Sweden  for  the 
Danish  crown,  marked  his  success  by  the  execu- 
tion in  Stoclcholm  of  94  men  of  high  rank, 
and  followed  this  up  with  sweeping  executions 
throughout  the  country.  His  severity  hastened 
the  approach  of  the  successful  revolt  of  Sweden 
under  Oustavna  Vasa,  which  seated  the  latter 
im  the  Swedish  throne  in  1523.  On  his  return 
to  Copenhagen  Christian  found  the  clergy  and 
nobles  of  Jutland  also  in  open  rebellion,  and 
in  April,  1523,  he  fled  to  the  Netherlands  with 
hie  wife  and  children,  calling  upon  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  his  wife's  brother,  for  assis^nce. 
Frederick  of  Holstein,  uncle  of  Christian,  took 
possession  of  the  kingdom,  supported  by  the 
elei;g7  and  nobles,  but  stoutly  resisted  by  the 
burghers  and  peasanti?.  Aided  by  the  Dutch, 
Christian  made  a  flnal  attempt  to  recover  his 
throne,  landing  in  Norway  in  1631,  but  was 
defeated  and  made  a  prisoner  in  1632,  and  re- 
mained until  hie  death,  Jan.  25,  1669,  a  captive 
in  the  castle  of  Sonderborg,  on  the  island  of 
Alsen.   See  Denicabk;  Noewat;  Sweden. 

CHBI8TIAH  IV  <1S77-1648).  King  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  from  IS88  to  1648.  He 
vas  bom,  April  12,  1577,  in  Frederiksborg,  Zea- 
land. In  1611-13  he  carried  on  a- war  against 
the  young  Qustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  and 
gained  some  territory.  In  the  second  period 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1625-29)  an  exag- 


gerated military  reputati(m  and  England's  sup- 
port made  him  the  leader  of  the  Protestants, 
but  only  disaster  resulted.  His  forces  were 
overwhelmed  by  Tilly  at  Lutter  in  1626.  He 
was  driven  back  into  Jutland,  which  was  over- 
run by  the  enemy,  and  in  1629  made  peace  with 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II  at  LQbeck.  Soon 
after  his  Swedish  rival  became  the  Protestant 
leader.  He  waged  war  with  Sweden  unsuccess- 
fully from  1643  to  1645.  In  civil  affairs,  how- 
ever, he  proved  himself  a  capable  sovereign,  in- 
troducing financial  and  l^^lative  reforms,  en- 
couraging industry  and  science,  and  giving  a 
powerful  impetus  to  both  the  external  and  the 
internal  trade  of  his  kingdoms.  The  present 
capital  of  Norway  was  founded  1^  him  and 
bears  his  name.    See  Denhabk. 

CHRISTIAN  VXE  (1749-1808).  King  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  from  1766  to  1808.  He 
succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  V,  in  1766.  He 
was  miserably  feeble  and  Incapable  and  scarcely 
exercised  any  influence  in  the  government. 
During  his  r«gn  the  reforms  carried  out  1^  his 
ministers,  Struensee  in  particular,  were  profuse, 
though  hasty.  The  actual  power  was  wielded 
successively  by  his  ministers,  Bemstorff  and 
Struensee,  and  his  son  Frederick,  who  became 
joint  rofent  with  his  mother,  Caroline  Matilda, 
sister  of  George  III  of  England,  in  1784,  and 
upon  the  death  of  Christian  assumed  the  title  of 
miwFredericfc  VI  (q.T.).  Christian  died  March 
13, 1808.  Consult  Reverdil,  Danmarka  Riges  Hia- 
loirg,  vol.  V  (Copenhagen,  1897-19061. 

CHRISTIAN  Vm  (1786-1S48).  King  of 
Denmark  from  1839  to  1848.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  Christian  VII  and  was  bom  Sept.  18,  1786. 
When  Norway  was  ceded  to  Sweden  by  the  Treaty 
of  Kiel,  the  people  of  the  former  country  re- 

?udiated  the  act  of  alienation,  and  Prince  Chris- 
ian  was  made  Oovemor.  He  raised  an  arnqr 
and  convened  a  diet,  at  which  a  ccmstitntion 
was  framed,  and  he  was  elected.  May  29,  1814, 
King  of  Norway  under  the  title  of  C^uistian  I ; 
but  the  Norwegians  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  invading  Swedish  army  under  Bemadotte, 
and  the  Allied  Powers  compelled  Christian  for- 
mally to  relinquish  the  throne  on  October  10. 
He  succeeded  Frederick  VI  as  King  of  Denmark 
in  1889.  His  reign  was  characterized  by  in- 
dustrial progress  and  by  increased  political 
liberty.  He  made  many  significant  administra- 
tive reforms,  though  in  unifying  his  dominions 
into  a  firm  whole  be  was  less  successful.  Con- 
sult Thiele,  Christian  den  Ottende  (C(^»enhagen, 
1848). 

CHBISTIAN  IX  (1818-1906).  King  of 
Denmark  from  1863  to  1906.  He  was  bom 
April  8,  1818,  the  fourth  son  of  Duke  William  of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderbuig-GlUcksburg.  As 
the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg, 
which  had  occupied  the  Danish  throne  since 
1448,  was  approaching  extinction  in  the  person 
of  Frederick  VII,  the  Powers,  by  the  Treaty  of 
London,  May  8,  1862,  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  Danish  monarchy,  "as  connected  with  the 
general  interests  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,"  guaranteed  the  succession  to  Prince 
Christian,  by  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  niece 
of  King  Christian  VIII.  The  London  agreement 
was  ratified  by  the  Danish  Diet  by  the  Act  of 
Succession  of  July  31,  1853.  Accordingly  Chris- 
tian became  King  on  the  death  of  Frederick, 
Nov.  15,  1863.  Soon  after  his  accession  the 
trouble  over  the  duchies  (see  Sohlbswio- Hol- 
stein) reached  an  acute  stage,  and  Denmark 
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ma  compelled  to  TelinquiBh  them  in  1664,  after 
a  brief  war  with  Austria  and  Prussia.  From 
1873  to  1894  the  King  was  engaged  in  a  con- 
stitutional conflict  with  the  democratic  parties 
over  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
miniatiy.  The  Conservatives  finally  triumphed. 
Victory  lasted  but  a  brief  space  of  time.  In 
1001  tiie  Liberals  won  out  at  the  general  elec- 
tions, and  a  Liberal  govemmott  was  established 
in  Denmark,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  radical 
wing.  Its  success  was  not  so  great  as  ex- 
pected, though  the  policy  of  reform  was 
stimulated  anew.  By  his  wife  Louise,  a  prin- 
cess of  Hesse-Cassel  (1817-98),  he  had  six 
children.  Of  these  the  eldest,  Frederick,  suc- 
ceeded him  on  tiie  throne  as  Frederidc  VIII; 
Alexandra  married  the  Prince  of  Wales,  later 
Edward  VII ;  Dagmar  married  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexander  of  Russia,  later  Alexander  III;  and 
George  became  King  of  Greece  as  George  I. 
His  grandson,  Charles,  became  King  of  Korway 
in  1906,  as  Haakon  VII.  The  popularity  of 
Christian  IX  was  ever  growing,  due  to  his  hon- 
orable and  unassuming  nature.  Sound  of  judg- 
ment and  lank  to  the  conatitntioii,  he  wcm 
tiie  lore  of  his  mbjeeta  and  the  respect  of  the 
other  Eun^ean  nations.  Consult  Barford,  Kong 
Krittian  IX's  Regeringt-Dagbog  (Copenhagen, 
1876),  and  Majestet,  Kong  Kriatian  IX  (ib^ 
1888).  

OHRISTXAN  X,  Cabl  Fbedebik  Albkbt 
Alexandeb  Vilhelm  (1870-  ).  King  of 
Denmark.  He  was  bom  at  Charlottenlund,  Sept. 
26,  1870.  the  son  of  Kins  Frederik  VIII.  He 
married  Alexandrine,  Duchess  of  MedElenbui^, 
in  1S98.  He  has  two  sons — Frederik,  the  Crown 
Prince,  born  in  1890,  and  Knud,  bom  in  1900. 
Christian  X  succeeded  his  father  to  the  throne 
of  Denmark,  May  14,  1012. 

CHBISTIAN,  OF  Bbunbwick  (Braunschweig- 
WolfenbUttel)  (1&09-1626).  A  German  prelate 
and  soldier,  Lutheran  Bishop  of  Halberstadt, 
and  general  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  styled 
"the  Madman  of  Halberstadt."  He  was  bom 
in  GrOningen  (Saxoi^)  and  became  Bishop  of 
Halberstadt  in  1616.  His  military  training  he 
obtained  in  service  in  the  Netherlands,  under 
Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  against  the  Spanish. 
After  Frederick  V,  Elector  Palatine  (q.v.),  had 
lost  Bohemia  and  the  Palatinate  through  the 
disastrous  battle  of  White  Hill,  Christian  offered 
his  sword  in  defense  of  the  electoral  cause,  and 
in  1621,  with  an  army  of  15,000,  plundered 
Roman  Catholic  churches  and  religious  establish- 
ments along  the  river  Main  and  through  West- 
phalia. He  was  defeated  by  General  Tilly  at 
H5chat  in  June,  1862,  and  was  dismissed  from 
Frederick's  service  by  the  Elector.  Immediately 
he  joined  the  forces  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
as  a  commander  under  Prince  Maurice  defeated 
the  Spaniards  at  Fleurus  (in  the  modem  Prov- 
ince of  Hainaut,  Belgiiun).  Afterward  he  re- 
turned to  Lower  Saxony  and  was  signally  de- 
feated by  Tilly  at  Stadtlohn  (Aug.  6,  1623). 
With  English  and  French  assistance  he  and 
Count  MMisfleld  took  the  fleld  in  1625,  in  com- 
mand of  an  army  of  14,000,  under  the  general 
direction  of  King  Christian  IV  of  Denmark, 
the  Protestant  leader.  He  died,  however,  before 
anything  was  acctunpliBhed.  See  Thibtt  Tb&bs' 
Wab. 

CHBZS'TIAN''A.  The  wife  of  Christian  in 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim'a  Progress.  She  is  left  in  tho 
City  of  Destruction  by  her  husband.  In  the 
aecMid  part  of  the  allegory  she  also  leaves  that 
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place,  and  her  subsequent  adventures  form  the 
chief  interest  of  the  plot. 

CHBISTIAN  ABT  (Eablt).  AU  art  in 
the  service  of  the  Christian  Church  and  religion 
is  Christian  art.  By  general  usage  the  term 
"early  Christian"  is  restricted  to  those  phases 
of  that  art  which  belong  to  the  period  before 
the  year  800,  when  Charles  the  Great  was 
crowned  Emperor  of  the  West.  It  is  tiierefore 
Christian  art  before  its  mediaeval  form  waa 
developed,  while  it  still  retains  much  of  antique 
tradition.  It  falls  into  three  divisions:  (1) 
pre-Constantinian  (c.100-313);  (2)  from  Con- 
stantine  to  Justinian  (C.312--S50) ;  (3)  Jus- 
tinian to  Charlemagne.  The  first  period  is 
mainly  illustrated  by  the  Roman  cataetMnbs  and 
shows  Christian  art  in  embryo;  ttie  second  can 
be  studied  principally  in  the  great  basilicas  and 
other  churches  of  Italy,  though  the  few  exam- 
ples at  all  well  preserved  in  the  East  show 
that  art  was  there  quite  as  advanced ;  the  third 
is  illustrated  in  both  East  and  West,  but  ita 
Eastem  phases  are  commonly  classed  voider  the 
term  "Byzantine"  (q.v.). 

Ardiltectare.  There  waa  very  litUe  opportoi- 
nity  for  anything  characteristic  in  the  architec- 
ture of  the  earliest  Christians.  Constantine  in 
313  gave  Christians  freedom  to  erect  places  of 
worship.  All  that  remains  of  early  Christian 
art  before  this  date  is  described  in  the  article 
on  Catacoubs.  The  sfyle  formed  in  the  fourth 
century  is  called  basilical,  because  this  name 
was  given  to  the  large  churches  that  were  hy 
far  the  most  in^itant  numumenta  erected. 
Christian  architects  faced  the  problem  of  creat- 
ing a  large  interior  for  worshiping  multitudes, 
in  contrast  with  ancient  worship,  which  waa  in 
the  open  air,  or  carried  on  individually  or 
by  sacrifices  in  the  temples.  In  pagan  tem- 
ples nearly  all  the  artistic  efforte  had  been 
concentrated  on  the  exteriors.  Christian  art 
neglected  the  exterior,  leaving  it  of  bare  brick, 
conditioned  in  its  form  entirely  by  the  interior 
arrangement  and  proportions.  The  arrangements 
of  these  churches  are  elaswh^  described.  (See 
Basiuca;  Apsk;  Transept;  Ammc;  Navk; 
Aisle ;  Altab ;  Choib;  Confession.  )  Struc- 
turally they  were  of  little  importance.  No 
rivalry  with  the  great  domed  and  vaulted  halls 
of  the  Roman  Imperial  baths  was  attempted. 
The  interiors  were  roofed  with  wood,  ana  the 
thin  brick  walls  had  simple  doors  and  windows. 
The  general  composition  was  good — columnar 
vestibule  to  a  high,  encircling  wall;  square 
open  court,  or  atrium;  open  porch  with  three 
doors  leading  into  an  oblong  interior  divided 
into  three  or  five  aisles  by  rows  of  columns, 
supporting  either  a  straight  architrave  or  a  line 
of  arches.  The  dominant  note  of  the  interiors 
was  not  form,  light,  and  shade,  but  color,  given 
by  mosaic  pictures  (see  Mosaic)  or  frescoes 
(see  Fbesco)  on  the  upper  part  of  the  walls, 
marble  vmeer  or  wainscot  on  the  lower  part, 
elaborately  patterned  marble  floors,  and  rich 
hangings  between  the  c<dumns.  TMs  is  what 
might  he  termed  the  oflicial  style,  prevalent 
throughout  Italy  and  in  Greek  lands,  hut  else- 
where other  ideals  prevailed.  The  following 
schools  may  be  distinguished;  1.  Romam — 
in  Rome,  Milan,  and  most  Itelian  cities;  in 
soutiiern  Gaul;  and  in  Rhenish  Germany. 
8.  Orowo-Aomaii-^th  decided  Hellenie  and 
Orioital  Influences,  in  several  cities  <a  Italy, 
where  this  element  was  strong,  as  in  Ravenna 
and  Naples;    in  the  Adriatic  provinces  <rf 
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Istria  and  Dalmatia;  and  in  Greece  proper 
and  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  8.  Agia  Uinor — 
iHth  use  of  stone  and  of  vanlting,  with  heavier 
prt^rtions  and  differences  in  plan.  4.  Syria 
—especially  in  the  ruined  cities  of  the  Hauran, 
and  regions  of  Anttoch  and  Damascus,  where 
stone  styles  of  great  originality  were  developed. 
6,  Egypt — where  the  Christian  Copts  drew  both 
from  ancient  Egyptian,  and  from  Hellenic  Chris< 
tian  models.  6.  Northern  Africa — especially  the 
present  Algeria  and  Tunis,  where  the  French 
excavations  have  brought  to  light  a  large  num- 
ber of  early  chtirehes,  but  all  in  ruins.  In  these 
schools  the  earliest  works  were  nearly  always 
the  finest,  because  in  the  fourth  century  the 
Roman  Empire  was  still  comparatively  flourish- 
ing, and  Imperial  funds  were  lavishly  used  in 
building  and  decorating  churches.  The  Church 
itself  was  far  richer  than  during  the  barbarian 
inroads.  The  early  Christian  style  lasted  much 
longer  in  the  West  than  in  Uie  East  or  in 
Greece,  because  the  decay  in  the  West  caused 
by  the  barbarian  invasions  prevented  the  devel- 
opments and  changes  that  were  possible  in  the 
East,  where  civilization  continued  uninter- 
#  ruptedly  at  a  high  level.   In  Italy,  Oaul,  Spain, 

and  Germany  it  ruled  far  into  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  basilical  type  of  church  prevailing  in  many 

Sarts  until  the  twelfth  century.  But  in  the 
rient,  where  it  never  had  so  uniform  a  type, 
it  gradually  gave  way  to  what  is  termed  the 
Byzantine  st^^e.  In  Salonica  <The8Saloniea), 
which  came  next  to  Constantinople  as  a  Greek 
centre,  the  wooden-ceiled  churches  continued  to 
be  built  side  by  side  with  the  domical  ones  un- 
til the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  But  else- 
where, as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  the  flim- 
sier wooden-roofed  style  had  been  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  Byzantine  vaulted  structures. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  basilicas  which 
remain  wholly  or  in  part:  In  Rome — Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  (fifth  century),  San  Paolo  fuore 
le  Mura  (fifth),  Santa  Ssbina  (fifth),  San 
Pietro  in  Vincoli  (fifth),  San  I<orenzo  (sixth, 
old  part),  Sant*  Agnese  (seventh),  Santa  Maria 
In  Cosmedin  (eighth),  Santa  Praasede  (ninth), 
San  Martino  ai  Monti  (ninth).  In  Ravenna — 
San  Teodoro  (fifth),  San  Francesco  (fifth),  San 
Apollinare  Nuovo,  San  Apollinare  in  Classe 
(sixth).  In  Spoleto — San  Agostino.  In  Peru- 
— San  Pietro.  Also  on  the  Adriatic,  basilicas 
Parenzo,  Pola,  Grado,  all  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. In  Constantinople — St.  John  (fifth).  In 
Bethlehem — church  of  the  Nativity.  In  Salonica 
—St.  Demetrius.  In  Syria,  such  a  multitude  of 
churches,  from  the  basilica  of  Shakka,  in  the 
fourth  century,  to  the  church  of  St.  Simeon,  in 
Kalat  Siman,  in  the  sixth  century,  that  enn- 
meratioii  would  be  impossible.  In  nearly  all 
these  buildings,  and  in  many  others  of  less  im- 
portance or  poorer  preservation,  the  one  oflicial 
type  (see  Basiuca)  is  followed.  The  differ- 
ences are  mainly  in  the  common  use  by  Greek 
and  Eastern  churches  of  the  gallery  for  women 
over  the  side  aisles,  of  double  capitals  over  the 
columns,  of  polygonal  apses,  and  of  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  old  Corinthian  and  Ionic  orders 
that  led  up  to  Byzantine  ornament.  In  fact, 
from  the  beginning,  architecture  in  the  East 
ma  tending  towaras  the  Byzantine.  If  one 
Were  to  select  a  half  dozen  out  of  all  the  rosin- 
ing early  builicas  as  the  finest  and  best-pre- 
■erved  examples  of  the  style,  these  would  be: 
ehurch  of  the  Nativity,  BeUiIehem;  Santa  Maria 
Ifaggior^  Santa  Sabina,  and  Santa  Prassede, 


Rome;  the  two  San  Apollinares  in  Ravenna; 
and  the  cathedral  in  Parcauo.  They  have  pre- 
served a  great  part  of  their  original  decoration 
as  well  as  their  architecture.  There  was  another 
important  class  of  early  Christian  buildings — 
the  baptisteries,  chapels,  sacristies,  mausoleums, 
and  ouier  religious  structures,  that  were  built 
not  on  an  oblong,  but  on  a  concentric  plan,  i.c., 
buildings  that  were  circular,  polygonal,  or  even 
equilaterally  cruciform.  These  buildings  are, 
of  course,  eon^arable  to  Roman  stroetures  like 
the  Pantheon  or  the  temple  of  Vesta  or  Minerva. 
Medica,  but  they  were  never  so  bold  sor  on 
BO  large  a  scale.  At  first  even  churches  were 
sometimes  built  in  this  form  (Antioch;  San 
Stefano  Rotondo,  Rome;  St.  George,  Salonica) ; 
but  this  was  found  inconvenient  for  liturgical 
reasons,  and  it  was  thenceforth  conflned  to  other 
religious  and  funerary  structures.  Some  were 
square  externally  and  oGta,gonal  internally,  by 
means  of  niches,  like  Uie  two  baptisteries  ia 
Ravenna  and  that  in  Kalat  Siman ;  some  purely 
circular,  like  St.  George  in  Salonica.  In  these 
cases  the  dome  rests  upon  the  outer  wall,  but 
in  the  more  developed  and  monumental  exam- 
ples it  rests  upon  a  row  of  columns  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  concentric  aisle  imitated  from  the 
straight  aisles  of  the  basilica  and  covered  by  a 
lower  roof.  Sometimes  both  dome  and  aisles 
are  of  masonry,  as  in  Santa  Costanza  in  Rome 
and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Nocera — both  of 
them  of  circular  plan;  at  other  times,  with 
lighter  walls  and  higher  proportions,  the  cover- 
ings are  of  wood,  as  in  the  Lateran  baptistery 
in  Rome,  which  is  octagonal,  and  San  Stefano 
Rotondo,  which  is  circular  and  with  two  aiales. 
This  type  of  masonry  vaulted  "concentric" 
building  was  adopted  in  the  East  for  church 
use:  by  the  use  of  pendentives  (q.v.)  and  the 
addition  of  an  apse  tiie  Eastera  architects 
produced  a  fine  church  type  tlut  was  the  genu 
of  the  Byzantine  style.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  cathedral  of  Bozra  and  St.  George  in  Ezra 
in  Syria,  and  with  Saints  Sergius  and  Bacchus 
in  Constantinople.  Some  of  these  buildings 
have  galleries  over  the  aisles. 

For  civil  buildings  of  this  period  we  must 
go  to  the  Syrian  cities,  where  there  remain 
tlioasandH  of  houses,  hall^  c<donnadee,  sepul- 
chral monuments,  all  well  built  in  stoneworic, 
and  telling  us  as  much  of  the  life  of  that  time 
as  Pompeii  does  for  the  previous  centuries. 

In  so  far  as  materiala  of  construction  are  con- 
cerned, bricks  were  the  common  material  in  the 
West,  including  the  Greek  provinces,  and  this 
recluded  sculptured  decoration,  becaiise  no  mar- 
ie facing  was  used.  But  in  parts  of  the  Orient, 
especially  in  Syria,  local  strae  replaced  brick, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  carved  detail. 
Here  also  the  normal  types  of  the  classic  orders, 
slavishly  followed  farther  west,  are  varied  by 
many  new  forms,  which  are  not  only  connected 
with  Persian  and  Byzantine  ornament,  but  seem 
to  foreshadow  Romanesque  and  Gothic  foliage 
and  ornament.  It  is  in  Syria  also  that  the 
greatest  variety  and  inventiveness  of  archi- 
tectural plan,  composition,  and  form  are  shown. 
The  masterpiece  of  the  school  is  the  monastery 
of  St.  Simeon  in  Kalat  Siman. 

Bibliograpl^.  For  nrstematic  treatment : 
Holtzinger,  Die  altchriatliche  ArcHtektur  { Stutt- 
gart, 1889) ;  Dehio  and  Von  Bezold,  Die  kirch- 
liche  Baukunsi  des  Ahendlandea  (ib.,  1887- 
1901);  Escnwein,  Der  chrietlicHe  Kirchenhatt 
(FrankfortK»n-the-Main,  1886),  and  Amginge 
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der  klasaischen  BaukoMt  (Stattgart,  1880); 
Eraus,  Qesohichte  der  chriatlichen  Kunst  (Frei- 
burg, 1896) ;  and  for  plates:  HUbach,  Die 
altchristUchen  Kirohen  (Karlsruhe,  1862-63) ; 
bIbo  French  edition,  Monuments  de  I'architecture 
chritieime  (TariB,  1S60) ;  for  Syria:  De  VogQ6, 
£r«rie  Omfrale;  Lea  ^gliaea  de  Terre-Sainte 
(Paris,  1866);  VoD  Qnast,  Die  altohristlichen 
Bauwerke  zu  Ravetma;  Butler,  Architecture 
and  Other  Arts  in  Northern  Central  Syrio 
(New  York,  1903) ;  Hill,  Architectural  History 
of  the  Chriafian  Church  (London,  1908); 
Browne,  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Archi- 
tecture (New  York,  1912). 

Seulptare.  The  earliest  of  the  arts  to  fall,  at 
tiie  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  was  sculpture. 
The  carvings  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  the 
Column  of  Theodosius  at  Ctmstantinople,  and 
the  Imperial  portraits  of  the  fourth  century 
show  this  to  have  been  so,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  most  pretentious  monuments.  A  few  worlts 
of  Christian  sculpture  of  pre-Constantinian  date 
come  before  this  complete  decadence.  Such  are 
the  statue  of  St.  Hippolytus  uid  that  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  in  the  Lateran  Museum  and  a 
few  of  the  sarcophagi  (q.v.).  The  latter  form 
the  bulk  of  ear^  Christian  marble  sculpture 
during  the  Utird,  fourth,  and  fiftii  centuries, 
after  which  there  was  very  little  sculpture  on  a 
large  scale  of  any  sort.  These  sarcopnagi,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  earlier  ones  of  the  Etruscans 
and  pagan  Komans,  had  a  line  of  reliefs  cover- 
ing face  and  sides.  Sometimes,  even,  there  were 
two  superposed  rows  of  figures.  Many  subjects 
were  usually  crowded  together,  though  sometimes 
such  scenes  as  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  or 
Jonah  swallowed  by  the  whale,  occupy  the  entire 
front.  The  scenes  are  selected  with  evident  re- 
lation to  funerary  ideas  and  I>elief  in  future 
life,  and  are  thus  very  instructive.  (See  loo- 
NOGRAPHT.)  Most  of  them  occur  also  in  the  cata- 
comb frescoes.  The  technique  begins  to  decline 
in  the  fourth  century,  as  is  shown  by  the  liberal 
use  of  the  trepan,  the  loss  of  finish,  and  of 
good  proportions.  The  museum  of  the  Lateran 
contains  the  largest  collection,  but  there  are 
many  in  Aries.  In  fact,  throughout  the  Roman 
world  a  similar  style  prevailed.  The  sarcophagi 
in  Ravenna  show  the  stiffness  and  limitations  of 
the  latest  sarcophagi — those  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries.  To  this  time  probably  belongs 
the  last  colossal  statue  of  anti^ty— tiie  bronze 
emperor  found  at  Barletta,  hard  in  its  style, 
Bfa<nving  the  loss  of  ability  since  the  time  of 
tiie  famous  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
Vatican  (fifth  century).  After  the.  sixth  cen- 
tury no  attempt  was  made  at  monumental  sculp- 
ture, the  religious  scruples  of  the  Iconoclasts 
hastening  the  total  downfall,  which  was  com- 
plete both  for  the  East  and  the  West.  The 
eclipse  was  to  last  about  six  centuries. 

Paintingf  and  Mosaica  The  painted  orna- 
mentation of  the  earliest  crypts  in  the  Roman 
cataetmiba,  sndi  as  tiiose  of  DcmiitiUa  and  Pria- 
cilla,  show  that  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  was  there  enough  that  was 
significantly  Christian  to  be  called  Christian 
painting.  The  technique  is  exactly  the  same  as 
in  contemporary  pagan  monuments;  but  a  sys- 
tem of  symbolism  to  express  Christian  faith  is 
in  process  of  formation.  (See  Ioonoorapht;  a 
more  general  description  is  given  under  Cata- 
COHBST)  EveiTthing  that  could  be  regarded  as 
a  symbol  of  the  resurrection  and  of  salvation 
was  represented,  whether  in  the  form  of  animate 


and  inanimate  symbols,  such  as  the  phcenix,  the 
fish,  or  the  bread;  or  of  symbolic  scenes,  such 
as  Noah,  Daniel,  or  the  three  children  in  the 
furnace.  In  its  limitation  and  simplicity  this 
art  was  very  direct  and  appealed  alike  to  learned 
and  unlearned.  Afto-  the  time  of  Constantine 
tiie  historic,  descriptive,  genre,  and  di^matic 
elements  were  added  to  diversi^  the  art,  while 
the  deterioration  of  technique  detracted  from 
its  appeal.  The  catacombs  continue  throughout 
the  fourth  century  to  furnish  practically  the 
entire  material  for  study,  because  the  churches 
of  this  period  still  in  existence  have  partly  or 
entirely  lost  their  paintings.  The  art  of  mosaic 
painting  now  entered  the  field  of  figured  com- 
position and  rapidly  displaced  fresco  painting 
in  the  larger  and  richer  churches.  The  mauso- 
leum of  Constantia  and  the  church  of  Santa 
Pudentiana  in  Rome  preserve  works  of  this 
century  of  very  different  character — the  former, 
in  its  semipagan  decoration,  harking  back  to 
the  early  catacombs,  while  the  latter,  with  its 
ordered  scene  of  Christ  enthroned  t«iehiiu;  the 
Apostles  and  establishing  the  Church  of  the 
Jews  and  of  the  Gentiles,  shows  the  new  dog- 
matic and  didactic  tmdency.  While  painting 
had  been  rather  sentimental  and  free,  it  became 
now  more  systematically  a  religious  handmaid. 
(See  IconoGEApHT.)  The  desire  to  tell  the 
people  all  the  main  facts  of  religious  history 
led  to  the  invention  of  a  series  of  chronological 
illuatrations  of  the  events  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  which,  originating  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century,  were  handed  down,  almost  un- 
changed, for  about  1000  years.  The  mosaics 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome,  with  their 
scenes  from  Gieuesia  (c.430),  show  the  early 
pliase  of  the  style  before  its  historic  exulwrance 
had  been  pruned  to  the  selection  of  fewer  types. 
The  historic  series  soon  became  subordinate  to 
the  dogmatic,  as  in  the  later  mosaics  (c.500)  in 
San  ApoUinare  Nuovo,  in  Ravenna,  portraying 
the  life  of  Christ.  This  was  due  to  the  infloenee 
of  the  East  and  of  Greece.  Although  nearly  all 
the  preserved  works  of  painting  and  mosaic 
earlier  than  800  A.D,  are  found  in  the  West, 
there  are  abundant  proofs  that  the  change  from 
the  symbolic  to  the  dogmatico-historic  style  was 
due  to  the  Orient.  One  of  these  proofs  is  the 
series  of  Greek  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  in  which  this  style  is 
fultv  developed,  and  which  may  have  served  as 
models  to  uie  Western  painter — such  were  the 
Vienna  and  Colton  Genesis,  Rossano  Gospels, 
etc.  The  Oriental  love  of  color  also  dictated 
the  replacing  of  the  thinner,  colder  fresco  by 
the  richer,  warmer  mosaics.  The  two  typical 
Italian  schools  are  Rome  and  Ravenna — the 
former  representing  the  Latin,  the  latter  the 
Oriental-Hellenic  current.  In  Rome  the  mosa- 
ics of  Santa  Sabina  (fifth  century)  and  Santi 
Cosmo  e  Damiano  (c.630)  are  the  finest  of  their 
class— genuinely  Roman;  but  the  invasion  of 
Byzantme  methods  is  shown  a  little  later  in  San 
Teodoro  and  even  more  in  San  Venanzio.  The 
Ravenna  series  is  richer  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  with  its  two  churches  of  San  ApoUi- 
nare, San  Vitale,  the  two  baptisteries,  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace,  and  the  tomb  of  Galla  Plaeidia, 
filled  with  mosaics  by  the  best  artists  of  the 
Greek  school.  The  use  of  the  gold  ground,  which 
they  made  popular,  revolutionized  mosaic  paint- 
ing and  made  its  fis^res  as  clean-cut  as  those 
of  a  Greek  frieze.  The  period  closes  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  East  in  painting. 
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Kinor  Arts.  The  smaller  branches  of  art 
appeared  to  feel  the  decadence  the  least.  This 
was  especially  tme  of  ivory  carrine  (q.T.)  and 
metal  sculpture.  Yet  in  the  dip^chs  and  trip- 
l^hs  of  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century,  and 
in  tbe  ivory  throne  of  Bishop  Maximian  at 
Bavenna,  there  is  fine  decorative  effect,  though 
the  carving  of  figures  is  inferior.  One  branch, 
that  of  illuminated  manuscripts  (q.v.),  may 
even  be  said  to  have  been  created  at  this  time, 
^e  siU>ject8  portrayed  were  the  same  as  in  the 
larger  arte.  Certain  branches  were  especially 
popular  in  special  localities.  Figured  woven 
staffs  were  worn  in  tiie  Orient,  eapeeialty  in 
E^^t,  St.  AsteriuB  commenting  on  tiie  person- 
ages who  carried  all  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments on  their  garments.  Many  such  textiles 
have  been  found  in  the  Fayum.  Then  there 
was  tbe  special  industry  of  figures  delicately 
oatlined  in  gold  on  glass,  as  in  so  many  cups 
found  in  the  Roman  catacombs.  The  earthen- 
ware and  bronze  lamps  also  were  decorated  with 
religious  scenes.  But  the  choicest  remaining 
examples  are  the  ivories  and  illuminatiwis.  The 
scenes  carved  on  the  diptychs  were  neceasarity 
limited  in  character  to  the  figures  and  functions 
of  tbe  consuls;  but  a  greater  variety  appears 
in  the  boxes  (pyxes),  the  book  covers,  and  other 
objects  of  ecclesiastical  use,  carved  with  great, 
skill  throughout  this  period,  but  ef^ecially  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  the  close  of  the  sixth 
centiuy,  which  is  also  the  golden  age  for 
iUuminations. 

S^mboliBm  and  Iconography.  All  early 
Cbnstian  figured  art  expressed  or  taught  some 
religious  truth  and  was  not  produced  primarily 
for  (esthetic  reasons.  Therefore  the  study  of  ita 
subjects  is  even  more  interestjfag  than  that  of 
its  st^le.  This  is  treated  under  the  title 
lOONOORAFHT,  as  Well  OS  undcf  Sticbolisu; 
AlXBGOBT. 

BlbUography.  Besides  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  Cataoohbs  and  Ioonogeapht, 
such  OS  Oarmcci,  Peratd,  De  Rossi,  etc.,  ccmsult: 
Eraus,  GeschicMe  der  christlichm  Eunet  (Frei- 
burg, 1896-97);  Woltmann  and  Woermann,  Oe- 
teluchte  der  Malerei  (Leipzig,  1879);  Zinuner- 
mann,  Oioto  und  die  Kvmt  Italima  (ib.,  1899). 

CHSISTIAir  BBOTHEBS  COLLEGE.  A 
Roman  Catholic  institution  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
ctmducted  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  (q.T.).  The  college  was  chartered  in 
1865  and  maintains  coll^iate,  scientific  (civil 
and  mechanical  engineering),  commercial,  and 
preparatory  departments.  The  value  of  the 
college  buildings  and  groimds  is  about  $650,000, 
and  the  total  annual  income  $40,000.  The 
library  contains  about  22,400  volumes.  The 
student  enrollment  in  all  d^artments  in  1912 
was  about  400.  President,  Brother  Lawrence 
Sixtns.    

CHBI8TIAH  CATHOLIC  UUUUCH.  A 
religious  denomination  organised  in  1896  by 
the  Rev.  John  Alexander  Dowie,  a  former  Con- 
gregational minister  in  Australia.  He  went  to 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  and  then 
to  Chicago,  preaching  and  practicing  faith  heal- 
ingi  and  he  soon  attracted  a  large  following. 
V^ile  the  generally  received  principles  of  tbe 
Oiristian  religion  are  taught  and  the  sacra- 
ments are  recognized  in  tiie  Christian  Catholic 
church,  special  prominence  is  given  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  cure  of  tUsease  in  answer 
to  prayer.  Dowie  claimed  for  himself  extraor- 
dinaiy  powers  oi  healing,  and  these  claims 


he  based  on  the  asserted  fact  that  he  was  a 
reincarnation  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  The  chief, 
centre  of  the  denominalaonal  activities  is  at 
Zion  City,  near  Chicago,  where  Dowie  acquired 
large  properties,  and  where  many  institutions 
and  business  enterprises  are  located.  He  es- 
tablished schools  and  a  collie.  The  business 
enterprises  founded  by  him  included  a  printing 
and  publishing  house,  a  general  store,  lace  mak- 
ing, and  other  industries.  To  establish  bis  lace- 
nudcing  enterprise  he  purchased  the  complete 
plant  of  several  lace  uctories  in  Dublin  and 
brought  over  the  employees  of  these  plants  to 
opente  the  enterprise  and  to  instruct  others  in 
the  making  of  lace.  Dowie  was  very  successful 
in  these  enterprises  and  in  bis-  effort  to  gather 
believers  until  1903,  when  he  led  a  large  number 
of  bis  followers  to  New  York  City  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  a  missionary  campaign. 
This  was  a  failure.  He  was  received  with  ridi- 
cule by  the  press  of  the  city,  and  bis  meetings 
were  attended  chiefiy  as  a  matter  of  curiosi^. 
He  made  few  converts.  This  was  followed  hy 
disastrous  visits  to  England  and  Australia. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  found 
considerable  opposition  to  his  leadership,  and 
on  Feb.  8,  1906,  he  was  deposed  and  W.  G. 
Voliva  became  Overseer.  Dowie  died  in  1907. 
Following  his  death  the  importance  of  the  churdi 
as  a  religious  movement  continued  to  decrease, 
while  Zion '  City  continued  to  develop  as  an 
industaial  communit;^.  Two  factions  developed 
— ^those  who  held  strictly  to  the  rules  and  rf^- 
lations  for  spiritual  and  social  government  as 
set  down  by  Dowie,  and  those,  chiefly  new- 
comers to  Zion  City,  who  wished  more  liberal 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  community  and 
found  little  significance  in  the  set  rules  for 
conduct  hitherto  in  force.  This  division  re- 
sulted in  financial  diflSeulties,  and  in  1910  cer- 
tain of  the  entnprises  of  Zion  City  were  put 
up  at  anctitm  and  werepurchased  by  Marshall 
Field  and  Company.  Tne  most  important  of 
these  were  the  lace  ftwtories. 

A  usual  feature  of  the  meetings  of  .tiie  mem- 
bers of  the  denomination  is  a  united  consecra- 
tion service  at  its  close.  Baptism  is  adminis- 
tered to  believers  by  trine  immersion.  The 
organization  of  the  church  comprises  the  Gen- 
eral Overseer,  the  Overseers  for  the  largest  dis- 
tricts, and  Seventies.  Besides  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  church  claims  to  be  represented 
in  England,  Scotland,  Irehwd,  Anstouia,  New 
Zealand,  China,  and  Japan.  There  are  no  figures 
for  membership  later  than  1906.  At  that  time 
the  communicants  numbered  5865,  the  churches 
17,  and  the  ministers  35.  The  chief  organs  are 
the  Leaves  of  Sealing,  a  weekly,  and  the  Little 
White  Dove,  a  weekly.  Consult:  J.  A.  Dowie, 
A  Voice  from  Zion  (Chicago) ;  Zion't  Confiiot 
mth  Methoditt  Apoataty  (Chicagt^  1901) ; 
Carroll^  Religious  Denominations  of  the  United 
ataUs  (rev,  ed.,  1912). 

OHBISTIAK  CHTTBOH,  South.  See  Chbis- 

TIANS.   

CHBI8XXAN  00:n  VENTION.    See  Ghbib- 

TIANS. 

CHSISTIAN  ENDEAVOR,  YocNO  People's 
SooiEry  OF.  A  society  originated  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  E.  Clark,  pastor  of  tbe  Willistcm  Con- 
gregational Church  fn  Portland,  He.  Its  first 
membership  consisted  of  about  60  boys  and 
girls,  who  met,  Feb.  2,  1881,  in  the  pastor's 
parlor  and  pledged  themselves  to  attoid  and 
take  some  part  in  a  weekly  prayer  meeting  and 
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once  a  month  to  hold  a  consecration  meeting. 
•  Other  duties,  social,  religious,  literary,  and  of 
various  kinds,  were  assigned  to  different  mem- 
bers. The  idea  met  with  instant  acceptance.  In 
1913  there  were  75,063  societies,  of  which  63,417 
were  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
21,S46  in  other  lands.  The  total  membership 
was  about  8,793,000.  More  than  100,000  socie- 
ties under  different  names,  with  over  6,000,000 
members,  are  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor.  These  scattered  organizations 
are  bound  together  by  a  corporation,  the  United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  organized  1886, 
with  headquarters  in  Boston,  and  managed  by 
a  board  of  trustees.  The  organ  of  the  society 
ia  the  ChrittioM  Endeavor  World.  In  1805  the 
World's  Christian  Endeavor  Union  was  formed. 
For  details,  consult  L.  W.  Bacon  and  C.  A. 
Northrup,  Young  Peoples  Societies  {New  York, 
1900),  and  Clark,  Christian  Endeavor  in  all 
Lands  (Boston,  1906). 

CHBISTZAJT  EBA.    See  Chbonoloot. 

CHRISTIANIA,  kr«s't6-fi'n$-ft,  or  KRISTI- 
AMIA.  The  capital  of  Norway,  situated  at  the 
north  end  of  Ghristiania  Fiord,  in  lat.  59° 
56'  N.  and  long.  10'  43'  E.  (Map:  Norway,  D 
7).  It  occupies  about  7  square  miles.  Chris- 
tiania  is  enaposed  of  the  well-built  city  proper 
and  of  a  number  of  rapidly  growing  suburbs. 
T^ere  are  broad  streets  and  fine,  large  squares 
adorned  with  monuments.  The  promenade  of 
St.  John's  Hill  is  one  of  the  city's  attractive 
features.  The  historic  citadel  of  Akershus  now 
serves  as  an  arsenal  and  prison.  The  most  note* 
worthy  churches  ere  the  Gamle  Akers  Elrfce, 
mentioned  before  1160;  the  Trinity  Church, 
erected  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1863-68;  the 
church  of  Our  Saviour,  consecrated  in  1697  and 
recently  restored ;  and  the  Johannes  Kirke,  com- 
pleted in  1878.  The  more  prominent  secular 
buildings  are  the  Parliament  House,  the  Museum 
of  Art,  the  exchange,  the  r<^al  palace,  con- 
structed in  1825-48,  the  episcopal  residence,  and 
the  university.  (See  Chbtstukia,  Univkr8Itt 
OF.)  The  botanical  garden  and  astronomical 
observatory  are  worthy  (tf  mention. 

Christiania  forms  a  separate  official  district 
and  is  administered  by  a  magistracy  composed 
of  the  burgomaster  and  two  councilmen.  It  has 
good  water  works  and  several  electric-car  lines. 
The  educational  institutions  include,  besides 
the  university,  two  higher  military  schools,  a 
gjrmnasium,  a  technical  school,  and  a  number 
of  lAtin  schools  and  rMlsckufon.  The  Museum 
of  Art  contains  many  meritorious  paint^gs  by 
Scandinavian  and  foreign  artists,  but  no  great 
masterpieces.  The  Industrial  Art  Museum  has 
fine  ancient  and  modem  specimens  of  Nor- 
wegian handicraft.  There  are  three  theatres 
and  a  municipal  library  of  about  55,000 
volumes. 

Industrially  Christiania  is  quite  important. 
Among  its  leading  manufactured  products  are 
paper,  oil,  cotton  yam,  tobacco,  furniture,  iron- 
wares, and  liquors.  It  is  the  principal  seaport 
of  Norway,  handling  about  half  of  the  imports 
and  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  exports.  The  harbor 
is  very  spacious  and  is  kept  open  in  winter  by 
means  of  ice  breakers.  There  is  regular  steam- 
ship communication  with  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  and  France,  as  well  as 
with  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Christiania  is  the 
seat  of  a  mimher  of  consular  representatiTes, 
induing  one  fr«n  the  United  Stato.  The  ptmn- 
lation,  almoat  wholly  Protestant,  was  227,026 


in  1900,  241,834  in  1810,  and  247,588  in  1912. 
The  environs  are  very  attractive,  offering  mag- 
nificent views.  The  average  anniuil  tempera- 
ture of  Christiania  is  42*  F.  The  city  was 
founded  in  1624  by  Christian  IV,  on  the  rite 
of  the  town  of  <Mo,  which  dated  from  1048 
and  was  burned  In  1624.  Consult  Annftis, 
La  vUle  de  ffrjfffonio,  son  oommeree,  so  navi- 
gation et  son  industrie :  R4»umi  hiatorique 
(Christiania,  1900). 

CHBISTIANIA,  Univebsitt  of.  The  Nor- 
wegian State  University.  During  the  union  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  the  Norwegian  students 
frequented  the  university  at  Copenhagen;  but 
the  awakening  of  the  national  spirit  at  the  end 
of  the  eif^teenth  oentury  Anally  compdled  the 
foundation  of  the  Christiania  UniveTBity,  under 
Frederick  VI  in  1811-12,  mainly  through  vol- 
untary subscriptions.  In  the  course  of  the  nine- 
teenth oentury  many  buildings  have  been  erected, 
both  by  the  state  and  by  private  contributions. 
The  university  ia  under  the  control  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Religion  and  Education.  There  were  in 
1912-13  about  1600  students.  The  libraiy  is 
large,  containing  406,000  volumes.  The  univer- 
sity has  a  botanical  garden  and  an  observatoiy, 
besides  various  laboratories  and  museums. 

CHBISTIANITT  (from  OF.  Crestiente,  CrM* 
tientet,  from  Lat,  Christianitaa,  Christiani^, 
from  Chriatianus,  Christian).  The  religion 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  which  looks  to  Him  as  the  great 
revelation  of  the  ctiaracter  of  God  and  of  the 
ideals  of  hunmn  life.  It  exhibits  a  peculiarly 
wide  variety  of  forms,  only  Buddhism  being 
able  to  compare  with  it  in  this  respect.  At 
first  sight  it  would  seem  that  there  is  little  in 
common  between,  e.g.,  the  elaborate  ritualistic 
religion  represented  by  the  Greek  church  and 
the  simple,  bare  individualism  of  the  Quakers. 
Beneath  the  surface,  however,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  there  is  a  broad  c<Hnmon  ground.  This 
consists  in  the  acc^tanoe  of  Jesus  as  the  re- 
vealer  of  God  and  of  the  way  of  life.  The 
line  between  Christianity  and  other  religimu  is 
clearly  defined.  As  he  who  can  say,  There 
is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet,"  is  a  Mohammedan,  so  he  who  r^urda 
Jesus  as  presmting  the  highest  religious  ideals 
of  tlie  world,  and  who  tries  to  follow  those 
ideals  in  his  own  life,  is  a  Christian,  whatever 
else  he  may  or  may  not  believe.  Men  have 
divided,  however,  upon  a  definition  of  Cliris- 
tianity  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  histwical 
content.  Four  great  groups  of  answers  have 
been  made  to  the  question.  What  is  the  content 
of  ChristianityT  I.  The  teaching  of  Jeeus  only. 
Even  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  is  not 
authoritative  and  may  be  in  error  in  fundamental 
things.  For  example,  the  view  of  John  or  of 
Paul  regarding  the  person  of  Jesus  may  be 
rejected.  An  example  of  this  general  position 
may  be  found  in  Hamack's  What  is  Olu^stiom^ 
ityt  (Eng.  trans.).  2.  The  teadilne  of  the  New 
Testament.  Whatever  a  reasonable  ex^esis 
shows  this  book  to  teach  becomes  authoritative 
Christian  doctrine.  This  does  not  mean  that 
all  beliefs  held  by  any  New  Testament  writer 
are  necessarily  true,  but  that  what  the  New 
Testament  as  a  whole  combines  to  teach  as 
fundamental  truth  is  necessary  for  Christianity. 
This  has  been,  in  the  main,  the  position  of  the 
Protestant  churches  and  is  expressed  in  the 
great  Protestant  creeds.  8.  Hie  New  Testamoit 
and  tiie  decisiona  of  the  ecumenical  eouneib  ot 
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the  eftrly  Church.  So  long  as  the  Church  re- 
mained essentially  undivided,  its  decisionB  were 
BO  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God  as  to  make  the 
decrees  of  its  councils  authoritative  doctrine. 
Christianity,  e.g.,  includes  the  interpretation  of 
the  person  of  Christ  oqiressed  in  the  Nicene 
Creed.  This  was  the  position  of  the  Oxford 
Hi^  ChoTch  movwnent  in  the  Ohunjh  of  Eng- 
land in  the  middle  of  the  nineteeotii  century. 
4.  The  New  Testament  and  the  formal  dogmas 
of  the  orthodox  church  up  to  the  present  time. 
This  makes  the  authoritative  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity a  constantly  growing  body,  whose  es- 
sence, however,  may  be  found  in  the  germinal 
teaching  of  Christ.  No  church  claims  that  this 
may  be  mq>erBeded  or  changed,  but  only  inters 
preted  in  the  growing  light  of  truth,  by  a 
efaorch  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood.  This  is 
the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

All  tiiese  interpretations,  however,  would  as- 
sign to  JeauB  a  unique  position  in  the  religion. 
(For  His  Life,  see  Jbsub  Chbibt.)  His  relation 
to  Christianity  is  different  from  that  of  any 
other  religious  leader  to  his  ryetmu  He  is 
more  than  a  teacher  like  Buddha,  or  a  prophet 
like  Mohammed,  or  a  lawgiver  like  ifoees.  In 
a  sens^  He  is  the  religi<m.  He  lived  its  ideals. 
CMhodox  Christiani^  has  regarded  the 
ciliation  between  Ood  and  man  as  not  only  re- 
vealed, bot  actually  made,  by  His  life  and 
death.  His  teaching  was  not  independent  of 
history.  The  germs  of  it  were  in  tne  Hebrew 
prophets.  In  fact.  He  was  the  last  and  greatest 
of  toe  prophets,  and  in  Him  the  prophetic  teach- 
ing finds  its  culmination.  In  the  proi^ets  in- 
dividual religirai  was  mingled  with  national 
religion.  In  the  teaching  of  Christ  the  naticmal 
element  completely  falb  away,  and  the  in- 
dividual religicm  stands  out  as  the  only  ^jrpe  of 
religion.  Christ  did  not  inveigh  against  the 
natiomil  ideals  or  the  temple  worship.  He  only 
put  forth  clearly  His  conception  of  religion  as 
a  relation  of  personal  trust  in  the  fatherhood 
of  God,  and  shortly  national  ideas  and  ritual 
worship  fdl  wwny  from  His  followers  of  their 
own  accord. 

The  elements  cranmcm  to  Christianity  and 
other  religions  are  the  sense  of  human  need  of 
superhuman  help;  the  belief  in  the  possible 
communion  between  man  and  Ood;  the  ccmcep- 
tion  of  the  willingness  of  God  to  aid  man;  and 
a  means  of  bringing  abont  that  communion  and 
so  of  opening  for  man  the  possibility  of  divine 
hehi.  Its  nnicpie  element  lies  in  its  conception 
of  the  means  1^  which  man  may  c<nne  into  com- 
munion with  God.  Man  comes  into  that  com- 
munion through  Christ,  but  the  interpretation 
of  this  phrase  differs  in  different  branches  of 
Christianity.  Some  hold  that  the  econmunitm 
must  he  mediated  by  the  church;  some,  that 
it  is  a  matter  for  the  individual  alone;  byt  all 
hold  that  Christ  is,  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
door  of  communion  with  God. 

Christianity  teaches  (I)  man's  ideal  life. 
This  ideal  is  a  life  in  harmony  with  Ood.  The 
eonoq>tion  of  Ood,  then,  is  crucial  for  Christian- 
ity. Christ's  coiom<Hi  term  for  Him  shows  His 
character.  Ood  is  the  Father  in  heaven.  He  is 
hoty,  but  His  holiness  does  not  shut  Him  away 
from  man.  His  love  is  the  main  cfaaractenstic 
of  God  which  Christianity  expresses.  He  is 
omnipotent  and  omniscient,  bat  it  is  not  only 
as  abstract  wisdom  or  power  that  Christianity 
presents  Him.  Rather  it  dwells  iipm  His  all- 
embiBcing  loving-kindntias.  Ifau  ought  to  be  in 
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loving  aemvd  with  the  loving  Father.  As 
Augustine  expressed  it,  "O  God,  my  heart  is 
restless,  and  finds  no  rest  until  it  rests  in 
Thee."  (2)  Man's  actual  life.  This  is  very  far 
from  rest  in  God.  Man  ia  a  prodigal  son, 
wandering  far  from  the  loving  Father's  home. 
He  ia  a  sinner,  and  Chriitiaaity  calls  him  to 
torn  and  repent.  Here  lies  what  has  some- 
times been  termed  the  pessimism  of  Christianity. 
Christianity  does  not  view  the  world  as  in- 
herently miserable,  as  some  Oriental  religions 
do,  and  recommend  self-effacement  as  the 
ronedv.  The  world  is  miserable  because  of  its 
sin.  The  world  is  a  lost  world.  Christianity 
does  not  reject  evoluti<m  <q.v.),  wherd>y  the 
race  ia  viewed  as  prognssing  upon  the  whole, 
and  even  the  Ghiunm  as  developing  in  grace  and 
knowledgi^  but  it  nevertbeleBS  r^ards  man  as 
sinfuL  The  result  is  Uiat  tiie  world  is  a  king- 
dom of  evil.  Man  was  made  to  know  God.  Re- 
move this  knowledge  from  him  by  sin,  and  he 
tends  to  eviL  But  with  this  view  of  man 
and  the  world  is  combined  another.  The  ap- 
parent pessimism  is  changed  to  an  (Httimism. 
(3)  How  man  may  obtain  his  ideal  life.  Man 
is  capable  of  salvation  and  has  in  ttte  divine 
design  great  and  noble  possibilities.  Christian- 
ity omnes  to  bring  into  his  history  the  saving 
power  which  shall  rescue  blm  from  himself  and 
make  him  a  boh  of  God.  It  presents  to  him 
in  Jesus  Christ  an  ideal  of  purity  which,  under 
the  ministration  of  the  divine  Spirit,  convinces 
him  of  his  sin.  The  same  Spirit  produces  a 
new  alliance  in  his  soiH,  allegiance  to  God 
in  Christ,  creates  a  new  purpose  to  do  the  right, 
Miimates  him  l^  a  new  affection,  tiiat  of  an  all- 
embracing  love,  andprodnees  a  new  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God.  The  change  in  him  is  not  a 
mere  change  of  purpose.  It  is  accompanied  with 
the  ^ft  of  the  Spirit  as  an  abiding,  renovating, 
inspiring,  and  enabling  presence,  so  that  the 
man  finds  a  new  power  in  himself  to  overcome 
the  temptations  of  the  world.  Christianity  puts 
him,  also,  in  a  new  society,  and  it  thus  saves 
him.  It  brings  him  out  from  under  the  eon- 
deihnation  of  the  law  of  Ood,  it  puts  him  in 
the  position  of  commnnicm' with  his  Father,  and 
thus  it  both  shows  what  he  was  Intended  to  be 
and  helps  him  increasingly  to  attain  that  ideal. 
He  knows  and  trusts  his  Father,  and  so  not  only 
attains  the  ideal  life,  but  finds  with  it  perfect 
peace  and  rest.  His  mind  responds  to  Christ's 
snings,  "Te  shall  And  rest  unto  your  souls"; 
"Peace  I  leave  with  yon." 

This  ideal  is  not  one  of  selfish  inactivity. 
Harmony  with  God  implies  being  animated  wiUi 
the  same  spirit  of  love  which  ^es  God  the 
title  "Father."  Such  a  spirit  must  necessarily 
issue  in  loving  sympathy  with  all  men,  in  the 
attempt  to  bring  them,  by  every  means  in  the 
power  of  man,  into  that  same  realization  of 
the  love  of  Ood  which  the  Christian  has  found. 
Here  lies  the  Christian  warrant,  and  even  de- 
mand, for  worics  of  charity  and  beneficence;  for 
civic  and  social  rsfwrn  and  for  mission  woik. 
Such  good  works  are  a  part  of  the  effort  to 
bring  all  men  to  that  condition  of  harmtmy 
with  God  which  Christ  called  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Christianity  is  essentially  a  missionary 
religicm. 

In  the  classifications  of  religitm  Christianity 
is  a  universal  religion,  because  it  is  not  limited 
to  any  race  or  stage  of  enlture  and  may  be 
followed  as  well  in  one  place  as  another.  It 
thna  differs  from  national  and  loeal  reUgtou. 
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It  is  the  absolute  religion  among  the  reUgions 
which  affirm  the  independent  individuality  of 
man;  i^.,  it  holds  up  as  the  ideal  complete 
harmony  of  will  between  God  and  man.  All 
religions  seek  harmony  of  some  sort,  but  har- 
mony of  will  is  absolute  harmony  and  repre- 
sents the  final  stage,  beyond  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  go  without  becoming  pantheistic  and 
accepting  the  absorption  of  personality  in  a 
monistic  being. 

Historic  Christianity  presents  other  elements 
than  those  given  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  He 
made  no  effort  to  separate  His  followers  from 
the  Jewish  church.  The  new  religion  soon  be- 
gan to  make  converts  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  question  arose  whether  those  who  refused 
to  become  Jews  could  be  followers  of  Jesus, 
whom  His  disciples  regarded  aa  the  Jewish  Mes- 
siah. The  real  point  at  issue  was  whether 
Christianity  was  a  Jewish  Messianic  sect  or  an 
ind^endent  religion.  Paul  became  the  cham- 
pion of  the  broader  view,  and  his  influence,  to- 
gether with  the  logic  of  events,  soon  launched 
Christianity  upon  an  independent  career.  It 
to<d£  over,  however,  many  Judaistic  elements. 
Its  idea  of  God,  its  first  Bible,  its  emphasis  on 
morality,  its  conceptions  of  the  future  life, 
were  parts  of  its  Jewish  heritage.  It  also  bor- 
rowed from  Greek  philoamthy  and  institutions. 
The  development  of  tiie  Cmureh  was  influenced 
by  the  forms  of  Greek  societies,  and  its  theol(^ 
by  Greek  thought,  especially  by  Neoplatonism. 
Lat^r,  national  ideas  and  customs  ufolded  the 
different  forms  of  tiie  religion,  so  that  we  find 
sections  of  it  differing  as  widely  as  the  intel- 
lectual Calvinism  of  Scotland  and  the  semipagan 
Christianity  of  Abyssinia. 

Some  external  organization  is,  of  course,  nec- 
essary for  the  growth  of  reli^on.  Accord- 
ingfy  there  has  always  been  a  church.  The 
saiccardotal  tendency,  transplanted  from  Judaism 
into  earfy  Christianity,  st^ngthened  by  Augus- 
tine (q.T.)  and  culminating  in  the  papacy,  iden- 
tified the  visible  with  the  invisible  Church,  made 
membership  in  it  essential  to  salvation,  and 
viewed  the  liierarchy  as  essential  to  the  being 
of  the  Church.  This  view  is  largely  held  in 
the  Anglican  communion  at  the  present  time. 
Other  Ftotestant  bodies  have,  however,  laid  the 
enq>hasis  upon  -the  invisible  Church  to  such  a 
d^ree  that  they  have  aeknowled^  Oa  validity 
of  any  church  organization  wmch  seemed  to 
possess  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

For  specific  doctrine,  see  Tbinitt;  Chsis- 
TOLOOT;   Atonement;    Holt   Ghost;  Sacbv 

MENT;      InSPIBATION;      ReSUBBKCTION  ;  JUDQ- 

UmT,  FiNAI.;  Ebchatoloot;  Ghebk  Cbuboh; 
Rohan  Cathchjo  Chdbch;  Lutheranisii; 
Calvikish. 

The  evidences  of  Christianity  vary  from  age 
to  age  according  to  the  needs  of  that  age;  they 
must,  however,  always  consist  in  the  display  of 
the  essential  meaning  of  Christianity  and  its 
place  in  the  plan  of  the  world.  The  chief  exter- 
nal arguments  were  formerly  derived  from  the 
fulfillment  of  prophecy  and  from  the  testimony 
of  miracles.  The  modern  stress  upon  law  in 
the  world  has  catued  a  change  at  this  point. 
Prt^hecy  and  miracle  themselves  have  now  be- 
come an  object  of  attack  and  need  defense. 
The  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  aa 
a  whole  is  derived  from  two  principal  sources: 
from  history,  particularly  from  Christianity's 
place  in  history  as  a  force  cooperating  with 
otiier  forces  to  make  history  what  it  is,  and 


that  iq>on  its  best  side;  and  from  the  reason- 
ableness of  its  doctrines  and  their  agreement 
with  tiie  results  of  every  other  realm  of  human 
knowledge.  The  internal  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity were  formerly  occupied  largely  with  the 
character  of  Christ  and  the  career  of  the  Apos- 
tles as  I>oth  exiiibiting  the  presence  of  a  super- 
natural power.  While  these  arguments  have 
not  passed  away  and  never  can,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  of  late  to  lay  a  new  stress  upon 
Christian  experience  as  a  source  of  evidence. 
Not  only  does  the  goqieL  when  accepted  and 
tried,  do  for  the  sinner  what  it  professes  itself 
able  to  do,  and  thus  prove  itself  because  "it 
works,"  but  the  Christian  <»>mes  to  possess  an 
experiential  and  thus  an  independent  knowledge 
of  the  chief  truths  of  Christianily  which  is 
logically  independent  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Church,  and  is  thus  able  to  c<»iflrm  their  claims. 
Consult  Steams,  Evidence  of  Christian  Expe- 
rience (New  York,  1891). 

Bibliography.  Glutteaubriand,  Le  ginie  du 
christianisme  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1802);  Paley, 
Evidences  of  Christianity  (ed.  by  Birks,  New 
York,  1848)  ;  Schleiermacher,  Der  christliche 
Olaube  nach  den  Qrundsatzen  der  evangelischen 
Kirche  im  Zuaammenhange  dargesteUt  ( new 
ed.,  Halle,  1897 )  ;  Renan,  Histoire  des  origines 
du  chrintiaiUame  (Paris,  1862-83) ;  Fisher, 
Supernatural  Origin  of  Ohriatia/nity  (New  Yoric, 
1876) ;  Bender,  Daa  Wesen  der  Religion  (4th 
ed.,  Bonn,  1888)  ;  Dreyer,  Vndogmatisohn 
Christentum  (4th  ed.,  Bnmswick,  1890);  Lip- 
sins,  Die  Bauptpunkte  der  christlichen  Olau- 
benslehre  (Brunswick,  1891) ;  Hatch,  The  Influ- 
ence of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  ChriS' 
tian  Church  (6th  ed.,  London,  1895);  Hamack, 
What  is  Christianityf  (Eng.  trans.,  ib.,  1901); 
id.,  Eapanaion  of  Christianity  in  the  First  Three 
Oenturies  (trans.,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1904-05} ; 
Brown,  The  Eaemoe  of  Christiamiig  (ib.,  ; 
Foster,  Finality  of  the  Chrietian  BeUgUm  (Chi- 
cago,  1906). 

CHBISTXAir  KNOWLEDGE,  Socmr  fob 
Pbouoting.  The  oldest  religious  association 
connected  with  the  Church  of  England.  Founded 
in  1698,  it  did  not  receive  its  present  name  till 
1701.  It  had  for  object:  "(1)  To  promote  and 
encour^Bie  the  erectiiv  of  charity  schools  in  all 
parts  of  England  and  Wales;  (2)  to  disperse, 
botii  at  hmne  and  abroad,  Bibles  and  tracts  of 
religion;  and,  in  general,  to  advance  the  honor 
of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  by  promoting 
Christian  knowl^ge,  both  at  home  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  by  the  best  methods  tliat 
should  offer."  It  has  directed  its  efforts  chiefly 
to  the  British  dominions,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  an  educational  association,  a  mission- 
ary society,  a  Bible  society,  and  a  religions 
tract  society;  and  notwithstanding  the  opera- 
tions of  other  great  societies  in  tiiese  several 
departments  of  Christian  benevolence,  it  still 
does  a  great  work.  Consult  Sewell,  The  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ( London, 
1885),  and  An  Important  Chapter  in  English 
Church  History  (London,  1905). 

GHBISTIAN  BEFOBUED  CEfTBCH.  A 
religious  denomination  in  the  United  States, 
numbering,  in  1913,  35,142  communicants.  It 
had  209  congr^tions  located  chiefly  in  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  and  Iowa.  The  ministers  numbered 
l56,  and  the  Sunday-school  scholars  about 
25,000.  The  highest  church  court  is  the  Synod, 
whi(^  meets  biennially.  This  church  is  the  re- 
sult of  seoeasion  moremrats  from  the  Reformed 
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(Dutch)  church  (q.v.)  in  1822,  1857,  and  1882. 
The  doctrinal  standards  are  the  same  as  those 
of  other  Reformed  churches  of  Holland  origin, 
y'lz.,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  Belgic  Confes- 
sion, and  Canons  of  Dordrecht.  The  Calvin  Col- 
1^  Theological  Seminary,  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  had.  in  1912,  24  atadents.  Most  of 
the  churches  use  the  Holland  language  in 
divine  eervices ;  half  a  dozen  are  Gernun- 
q>eaking;  a  constantly  increasing  proportlMi 
uses  English.  The  English  organ  of  the  de- 
nomination is  the  Banner  of  Truth,  published 
at  Holland,  Mich.  Consult  Religious  Census  of 
the  United  States  (1910). 

CHBXSTIAKS.  The  religious  denomination 
known  as  the  "Christians"  or  the  "Christian 
Church"  originated  near  the  close  of  the  eight* 
centh  century  in  three  unconnected  movements. 
James  (yKelley  and  others  in  Virginia  and 
Xorth  Carolina  withdrew  from  the  Methodist 
Episc<^al  church  in  1793  and  at  first  were 
known  as  "Republican  Methodists."  In  1794  they 
decided  to  be  known  only  as  "The  Christian 
Church,"  but  commonly  spoke  of  themselves 
simply  as  Christians.  Abner  Jones,  a  Baptist, 
led  a  movement  in  1800  under  which  a  church 
was  formed  in  Lyndon,  Vt.,  in  which  the  eon* 
ditions  of  membership  were  simply  a  belief  in 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  only 
name  for  the  members  was  Christian.  In  1804, 
in  Kentucky,  Barton  W.  Stone  and  five  other 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  forming 
what  was  known  as  the  "Springfield  Presbytery," 
voted  to  dissolve  that  body  and  henceforth  were 
known  to  each  other  as  Christian  ministers  only. 
At  first  neither  of  these  gronpa  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  others.  But  as  churches  multiplied, 
they  became  acquainted,  and  as  early  as  1819 
general  meetings  were  held.  From  these  devel- 
oped general  organizations  for  the  prtmiotion 
01  publishing,  educational,  and  missionary  in- 
terests. These  are  now  represented  by  the 
American  Christian  Convention,  an  incorporated 
body,  composed  of  representatives  of  local  con- 
ferences in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
of  presidents  of  eolleges  and  State  and  district 
organizations  cooperating  with  the  convention. 
It  meets  every  four  years.  The  Mission  Bcnrd 
is  an  incorporated'  department  of  the  conven- 
tion, through  which  mission  and  church  exten- 
sion work  are  carried  on  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Japan,  and  Porto  Rico.  There  were  in 
Japan,  in  1913,  9  missionaries,  15  native  help- 
era,  4  mission  stations  with  15  ontposts,  11 
chnrehes  with  847  members  and  2110  Sunday- 
school  scholars.  In  Porto  Rico  there  were, 
in  1913,  2  missionaries  and  4  chnrehes,  with  14 
stations- and.  out-stations.  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada  32  home-mission  pastors  and  home 
missionaries  were  wholly  or  partly  sustained. 
The  educational  interests  of  the  convention  in- 
clude the  following  institutions:  The  Christian 
Biblical  Institute,  Defiance,  Ohio;  Starkey  Sem- 
inary, Lakemont,  N.  Y.;  Union  Christian  Col- 
lege, Merom,  Ind.;  Ekm  Coll^,  Eton  College, 
N.  C;  Weaublean  Christian  Collc^,  Weaubleau, 
Mo.;  Palmer  Coll^,  Albany,  Mo.;  Defiance 
College,  Defiance,  Ohio;  Jireh  College,  Jireh, 
Wyo. ;  and  Franklinton  Christian  College 
(colored),  Franklinton,  N.  C.  The  publishing 
department  is  under  the  control  of  the  Christian 
Publishing  Association.  It  issues  the  Herald  of 
Oospel  Liberty,  a  weekly  religious  newspaper, 
whidi  waa  established  by  the  Rev.  Elias  Smitii 
at  Portsnuntth,  N.  H.,  Sept.  8,  1808.  Other 


publications  of  the  Christians  are  the  Ohrittian 
Missionary,  Christian  Sun,  Chrittiam  Vangum^ 
besides  local  and  conference  publications.  The 
Christians  bad,  in  1913,  about  110,000  commu- 
nicants and  1318  ministers.  There  are  72  con- 
ferences, some  of  which  are  combined  into  State 
or  district  organizations,  such  as  the  New  Eng- 
land Christian  Convention  and  the  Southern 
Christian  Convention.  The  latter  body,  was 
organized  in  1866,  when  the  Southern  delegates 
to  the  American  Christian  Convention  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  withdrew  on  account  of  resolu- 
tions passed  by  that  body  condemning  slavery. 
They  were  practically  reunited  in  1890.  The 
pioneers  of  the  Christians  had  little  thought 
of  organizing^  a  new  sect.  In  order  to  maintain 
public  worship  and  pri^rly  care  for  the  mem- 
bership, they  were  compelled  to  organize  mora 
perfectly,  but  they  strove  to  preserve  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  movement  was  based. 
These  are:  Christ  the  only  head  of  the  ChnrcH, 
excluding  popes,  bishops,  and  similar  ecclesias- 
tics; acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  a  sufficient  rule 
of  faith ;  avoidance  of  sectarian  or  divisible 
names;  Christian  character  as  the  only  requirer 
ment  for  fellowship  or  church  membership  ^ 
insistence  upon  the  ri^t  of  private  ju^nnent 
and  liberty  of  CMiscience  in  aU  matters  nthe- 
ological  opinion  and  ceremonial  obs^vance,  and 
advocacy  of  the  onion  of  all  the  followers  of 
Christ. 

CHSISTIAHS,  or  Dtbciples  of  Saint  John, 
or  Mandaahs,  or  Sabians  (Lat.  Johannitce, 
from  Johannes,  John).  A  small  religious  body 
in  south  Babylonia.  The  name  "Christians  of 
St.  John"  is  not  used  by  them  and  ia  a  mis- 
nomer. Their  veneration  of  John  the  ^ptist 
and  the  similarity  of  certain  of  their  rites  with 
those  of  the  Christians  led  the  early  Cai;melite 
missionaries  to  believe  them  to  be  the  descend- 
ants of  the  early  disciples  of  John.  One  of 
these  missionaries,  Ignatius  a  Jesu,  who  came 
in  contact  with  them  in  Basra,  introduced  this 
name  to  Europe  in  a  description  of  them  (1652). 
In  fact,  the  religion  is  Gnostic  in  origin,  with 
some  infusion  of  Persian  and  Indian  pUlosopby. 
See  MAHDiEANS. 

CHBISTT  A  NB  A  ND,  kris'ty&n-sKn^  An  epis- 
copal city,  the  largest  in  south  Norway,  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  Torrisdals  Elv,  in 
the  Bay  of  Christiansand  (Map:  Norway, 
C  7 ) .  The  town  exports  lumber,  fish,  lobsters, 
hides,  cc^per,  and  iron.  Its  harbor  is  good. 
It  has  twice,  once  in  1880  and  once  in  1892, 
been  devastated  by  fires.  Its  fortifications  have 
become  useless  because  of  the  fortress  built  at 
FlekkerO,  5  mites  distant.  Pop.,  1891,  12,813; 
1901,  14,.5(!6;  1911,  15,164.  It  was  founded  by- 
Christian  IV  in  1641. 

CHKISTIAHSBTTBa,  kris^chanz-bOrg.  A 
town  and  the  county  seat  of  Montgomery  Co., 
Va.,  33  miles  southwest  of  Roanoke,  on  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western  Railroad  (Map:  Virginia,  D  4). 
It  is  Icnown  as  a  sununer  resort  and  contains 
the  buildings  of  the  Old  Montgomery  Female 
Coll^.  Stock  raising  is  tiie  chief  industry. 
Pop.,  1910,  1568.   

CEBISTIAJli'  SCIENCE.  A  term  given  liy 
Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy  to  a  religio-scientific 
discovery  which  she  declares  to  have  been  made 
by  her  in  the  year  1866.  It  purports  to  reveal 
the  science  of  God,  also  the  science  of  life  and 
of  man,  both  of  which  have  been  r^^ded  as  a 
mystery.  It  professes  to  be  the  science  of  the 
divine  Mind,  or  Omniseience,  and  the  science  of 
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Jesns'  miBsion  and  teaching— the  eeicnoe  (tf 
Christianity. 

CbriBtian  Science  affirms  the  dirine  individn- 
•Uty  or  infinite  spiritoal  personality  of  God, 
and  denies  all  man-made  ctmceptions  of  Him  as 
a  finite  personality  of  anthropomorphic  nature 
or  presence.  It  declares  tliat  God  can  only  be 
spiritnally  or  Bupersenaibty  discerned  and  that 
the  so-called  material  senses  cannot  cognise  or 
eomprehoid  God.  Mrs.  Bddy  added  to  tlie  gen- 
erally  aec«{>ted  ^tmyms  lor  Dei^,  sneh  as 
life,  Truth,  Love,  and  Spirit,  the  furtiier  deo- 
huration  tiiat  God  is  the  dirine  prin^le  of  all 
true  being,  meaning  thereby  that  He  is  the 
creative  principle,  the  cause,  origin,  source, 
basis,  foundation,  government,  and  law  of  all 
that  has  actual  and  permanent  existence.  She 
also  declared  that  God  is  Substance,  meaning 
tiiereby  that  Spirit,  Mind,  is  the  only  actual, 
immortal  substance  or  reality.  In  defining  God 
as  Good,  she  held  that  iha  divine  conseiiHisneBS 
includes  only  the  c<m8eion8nesB  oi  good  and  has 
not  created  or  consented  to  any  form  of  evil, 
sin,  siclcness,  or  death.  She  declared  that  all 
of  God's  laws  mean  and  provide  life,  and  life 
only. 

Christian  Science  purports  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  evil.  It  denies  the  personality  of  evil 
as  devil  and  avers  that  evil  has  no  real  existence 
or  immortality.  Sin  or  evil  is  a  ncsaticm,  a 
wrong  sense  of  the  truth,  a  wrong  sense  of  that 
whkh  is  eternally  right.  Christian  Scimce  de- 
uiea  the  supposed  naturalness  of  sin,  sickness, 
and  death,  and  declares  them  to  be  abnormities 
or  mraiBtrosities  of  the  "carnal  mind,"  or  "mortal 
mind,"  as  it  is  termed  in  Christian  Science — 
the  paraphernalia  of  an  ignorant  and  depraved 
sense  of  existence  which  can  be  mastered  and 
lawfully  abolished. 

Christian  Science  acknowledges  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  the  divine  Christ  as  the  manifested 
mediatorial  link  t>etween  sinning  and  suffering 
mortals  and  the  divine  Love,  God.  It  declares 
that  Jesus  exhibited  and  taught  the  power  of 
God  to  heal  and'  to  save,  and  that  Jesus'  works, 
instead  of  being  unnatural  and  in  contravention 
of  law,  were  divinely  natural,  sctentiflc,  and  in 
demmsbmtion  of  divine  order.  It  claims  to 
remove  the  entire  ministry  of  Christ  from  the 
realm  of  inmenetrable  mystery  and  to  present 
it  as  a  lawful  manifestation  of  the  divine  im- 
manence— as  the  availability  and  adaptability 
of  the  truth  or  science  of  being.  It  pronounces 
sin  and  sickness  the  works  of  the  devil,  which 
Jesus  came  to  destroy,  and  declares  that  salva- 
tion through  Christ,  which  He  demcmstrated, 
naturally  includes  the  healing  of  the  sick  as 
well  as  the  reformation  of  the  sinner. 

It  dedares  tiiat  fear,  sin,  superstition,  igno- 
rance, and  an  erroneous  philosophy  eotMtltute 
the  primal  cause  of  bodily  degradation  and  have 
involved  the  human  race  in  mortality,  and  the 
statement  is  made  prophetically  that  when  the 
world  fully  learns  this  fact,  it  will  cope  scien- 
tifically with  and  permanently  master  disease. 
It  declares  as  a  scientific  postulate  that  "all 
manner  of  diseases"  are  curable,  and  that  the 
practice  of  Christian  Science  is  attesting  tiiis 
atatemoit  by  healing  all  of  the  diseases  hereto- 
fore regarded  as  incurable,  such  as  malignant 
cancers,  etc. 

As  a  religions  denomination.  Christian  Scien- 
tists believe  in  God,  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  in  the 
fliqtranacy  of  God  as  Spirit,  in  prayer  without 
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ceasing,  uid  in  all  the  essentials  ol  Obrisiian- 
i^,  and  claim  that  the  prime  office  of  Christian 
Scienm  is  to  destroy  ^1  uid  refwm  wmi^ltind. 
They  believe  that  all  evil  will  eventually  becmne 

extinct. 

This  denomination  had,  in  January,  1914, 
about  1450  established  church  societies  or  con* 
gr^tions  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  Africa,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Australia, 
many  of  which  have  acquired  large  and  costly 
church  edifices.  At  the  head  of  these  is  the 
"Mother  Church"  in  Boston,  Mass.,  which  has 
a  membership  extending  throu^out  the  wnld, 
and  of  which  Mrs.  Eddy. was  for  many  years 
pastor  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  pastor 
emeritus. 

There  is  no  cental  denominational  govern- 
ment. The  Mother  Church,  through  its  "Man- 
ual," or  church  by-laws,  exercises  some  contnd 
over  the  denomination  as  a  whole,  but  tiie  local 
or  branch  churches  have  a  purely  congrmMiUmal 
form  of  organizatim  and  government.  The  dt- 
nomination  maintains  a  publishing  society,  and 
issues  a  mmthly  magazine,  the  Christian  Bdmoe 
JownuU,  a  we^Jy  paper,  the  Chriatia*  Boienoe 
Sentinel,  and  a  daUy  newspaper,  the  ChriMtian 
Boienoe  Monitor,  all  published  in  Boston.  Read- 
ing rooms,  which  are  generally  open  daily,  and 
which  are  maintained  in  ctmnection  with  most 
of  the  churches,  are  conducted  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  those  desiring  to  learn  of  Christian 
Science  and  to  provide  ^aces  where  those  wish- 
ing to  read  its  literature  may  do  so  wiMiout 
charge.  A  majority  of  the  churches  provide 
free  public  lectures,  at  least  once  a  year. 

As  the  discoverer  and  founder  of  Christian 
Science,  Mrs,  Eddy  was,  up  to  her  death  on 
Dec  3,  1910,  the  logical  and  inevitable  leader 
of  tile  denomittation  and  its  activities.  No  suc- 
cessful attenmt  to  dispute  her  conduct  of  tiie 
affairs  d  ihe  denomination  was  made  during  her 
lifetime.  The  most  serious  threatened  dissen- 
sion was  caused  in  1909,  when  charges  were 
brought  against  Augusta  E.  Stetson,  the  first 
reader  of  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
in  New  York.  It  was  alleged  by  several  of 
her  students  that  her  methods  of  mental  healing 
wne  at  varlanoe  with  the  prhudples  of  Chris- 
tian Science.  Mrs.  Stetson  doiied  these  charges, 
but  was  brought  before  committees  of  The  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  at  Boston,  and  after 
a  prolonged  hearing  was  deprived  of  her  right 
to  teach  and  practice  and  of  her  membership  in 
the  Mother  Church.  The  majority  of  those  who 
had  been  adherents  of  Mrs.  Stetson  signified 
their  approval  of  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  Mrs.  Stetsmi  thereiq)on  withdrew 
from  all  official  eouiection  with  the  chiireh. 

Mrs.  Eddy  left  the  bulk  of  her  estate,  valued 
at  $2,600,000  to  the  Directcws  M  the  Mother 
Church,  Boston,  with  the  power  to  control  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  Suits  were  brought 
against  the  executors  of  her  will  by  a  son  and 
adopted  son  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  been  unfairly  deprived  of  their  share 
of  the  estate.  These  suits  were  finally  with- 
drawn. The  supreme  authori^  of  the  denomina- 
ti<m  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ed^  was  vested  with 
the  Board  of  Directon  of  The  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  of  Boston,  the  Mother  Church. 
Consult:  Eddy,  iSoienoe  and  Bealth,  with  JTey 
to  the  Boriptvres  (Boston,  1907  et  seq.) ;  Sabin, 
Christian  Boienoe  Made  Plain  (1906) ;  Sturge, 
Truth  and  Error  of  Chrtatian  Boienoe  (New 
York,  1907) ;  Wilbur,  The  Life  of  Mary  Baker 
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X4t^  (Bocton.  1913);  Stafford,  Origin  of 
Chrittian  Soienoe  (1912);  Sandt.  Ohrisiian 
Seienee  WMghed  and  Teated  (Boston.  1913). 
See  also  bibliography  under  Emit,  Habx 
Baker.   

CHBISTIAVSBH,  krta'tA  -  &n  -  sen,  Abns 
EiNAB  (1861-  ).  A  Danish  dramatist,  nn- 
eonventiOTisl,  but  noteworthy  for  his  mastery  of 
the  {daywrifl^t'a  art.  Hia  first  play,  Lindowt 
BSm  ('Lindow'a  Bairns,*  1881),  was  a  prose 
comedy.  It  was  followed  by  another,  Sn  Bgoiat 
(1882).  He  then  passed  several  years  in  travel 
in  various  European  countries  and  the  Orient. 
On  his  return  he  turned  to  tragedy  in  A'ero 
(1885)  and  afterward  wrote,  besides  comedies 
and  prose  dramas,  several  romantic  historical 
plays  in  verse;  a  philosophic  drama  in  verse 
(Cosmufl,  1897),  remarkable  for  its  skillful 
blemding  of  romanticism  and  idealism;  novels 
(i^opp^  1889;  Hjiufi,  1894) ;  and  the  libretti  of 
several  original  ap^M.  In  1899  he  vnu  made 
director  of  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Copenhagen. 
Christiansen  is  at  his  best  when  he  depicts  the 
life  of  the  higher  Copenhagen  bourgeoisie. 

OHBISTZAVSEir,  Chbi8TIan  (1843-  ). 
A  Danish  physicist,  bom  in  Loenborg.  He 
studied  in  Cq>enhagen,  subsequently  taught  at 
the  school  of  technology  there,  and  in  1880  be< 
came  professOT  of  phydos  in  the  nniversiiy.  He 
carried  out  several  interesting  investigations  on 
gnbjeets  of  natural  philoecnihy,  and  wrote  general 
scientific  works  in  Danish,  including  an  intro- 
duction to  mathematical  physics  (1887-89). 
Among  his  original  contributions  to  physics,  his 
researches  on  radiant  heat  deserve  mention. 

CHBIBTIANSTELD,  krls'ti-ans-felt^  (Qer., 
Christian's  field).  A  settlement  of  Moravian 
Brethren,  in  the  noitbOTn  part  of  Schleswig, 
about  2  miles  frtmi  the  Danisn  frontier,  founded 
in  1773.  The  houses,  which  are  well  built  and 
ebeerfnl  in  appearance,  are  arranged  in  two 
parallel  streets,  with  the  church  upon  a  green 
plot  in  the  middle.  There  is  a  eot^mrative  farm, 
and  there  are  manufactures  of  soap,  candles, 
leather,  tobacco,  and  wool.   Pop.,  less  than  1000. 

CHBI8TIAH  SOCIAL  tTHION.  An  organ- 
ization founded  in  England  in  1889,  by  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  stn^  and  ad- 
vocacy of  CJhristian  socialism  and  the  ai^Uoa- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  ChristianiiT  to  social 
problems.  Tiie  first  body  was  organleed  at  Ox- 
ford, and  a  branch  was  founded  in  London  in 
1891.  The  Oxford  branch  has  giv^  its  chief 
attention  to  the  study  of  economic  facts,  while 
the  London  branch  is  active  in  holding  meetings, 
issuing  addresses,  and  in  general  carrying  on 
active  propaganda.  There  are  branches  in  other 
important  dties  <d  England,  and  in  Anstelia 
and  New  Zealand.  It  has  two  oigans  in  Eng- 
lud.  The  BciMomte  Review  and  The  Common- 
leeaUh.  An  affiliated  organiEati<m  of  tl»  same 
name  and  with  the  same  general  purpose  yna 
founded  in  the  United  States  in  1891.  Its  first 
president  was  Bishop  F.  D,  Huntington, 

OEBISTIAHS  07  SAINT  THOKAS.  The 
name  of  a  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  still 
existing  on  the  Ualabar  coast,  sonthwestem 
India,  tience  called  1^  tiiemsehres  the  Syrian 
Church  of  Halagala,  formed  originally  by  ex- 
communicated Nestt^ans,  although  it  claims  the 
.^^Kietle  Thomas  as  its  founder.  In  the  eighth 
century  it  received  a  metropolitan  from  the 
Nestorian  patriarch.  The  liturgy  is  in  the 
Syriac  language.  They  still  celebrate  the  early 
agape,  or  love  feast,  use  bread,  salt,  and  oil  in 
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the  Mmmiunion  service,  and  anoint  in&nta  on 
baptism.  Their  priests  are  allowed  to  marry. 
Consult:  Hugh,  History  of  Ohriatiamtt/  iff  India 
(4  vols.,  Londtm,  1839-45) ;  the  monognqth  by 
W.  Germann,  Die  Kirohe  dee  Thomaeohristen 
(Gatersloh,  1877);  Richter,  A  History  of  Mie- 
eiona  in  India  (New  York,  1908). 

0HBIBTIAH8XA2>^krl8'td-)Ln-stad',or  KBI8- 
TIAOTTAD  (Swed,,  Christian's  city).  A  town 
in  south  Sweden,  capital  of  a  l&n  of  tiie 
same  name,  situated  on  the  Helge,  about  14 
miles  from  Ahus  on  the  Baltic,  aid  285  miles 
southwest  of  Stockholm  (Map:  Sweden,  E  8). 
It  is  r^nlarly  built,  possesses  an  arsenal  and  a 
magnificent  church  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  museum,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice. 
Its  fortifications  were  destroyed  in  1847.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  woolen  stuffs,  tobacco, 
leather,  ironware,  and  gloves,  while  the  trade  in 
brandy  and  grain  ia  considerable  since  the  river 
has  been  made  nav^able  to  this  point.  Pop., 
1901,  10,318 ;  1912, 11,880.  The  town,  wUdi  was 
founded  by  Christian  IV  of  Denmark  in  1612, 
came  into  the  hands  of  Sweden  in  1668  and 
suffered  many  sieges  during  the  wars  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden. 

OEBISTIAVSTED,  krls'td-Kn-stSd'  (Dan., 
Christian's  city).  The  capital  of  the  Danish 
West  Indiea  and  the  chief  town  of  the  ialand  <rf 
Santa  Cma.  It  is  aitoated  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  the  island  and  has  an  «Eoellent  harbor 
which  is  defended  1^  a  f<Hrt  and  a  battery.  The 
chief  exports  are  sugar,  mc^asses,  and  rum.  Hw 
population  numbers  about  6000. 

OHBISTIAirSTnn),  krls't^-Hn-sattn'  (Nor- 
weg..  Christian's  sound).  A  seaport  on  the  west 
coast  of  Norway,  85  miles  west-southwest  of 
Trondhjem,  situated  on  three  small  islands 
(Map:  Norway,  C  fi).  It  is  a  very  flourishing 
town,  having  an  excellent  harbor  formed  around 
the  islands.  But  fresh  water  is  scarce  and  must 
be  brought  to  the  islands  in  long  aqueducts.  It 
exports  great  quantities  of  fish.  It  has  also  a 
thriving  coast  trade,  which  is  carried  on  in  its 
own  ships.  Pop.,  1891,  10,381;  1901,  12,043; 
1911,  13,012.  The  town  was  called  Cfaristianannd 
in  1742  in  honor  ai  Christian  VI,  who  gave  it 
its  privil^^ 

OHBISTIAV  VHIOH,  Jmaman 
CHinoHBS  or  Christ  nr.  The  Christian  Union 
churches  were  formed  in  Ohio  during  tiie  first 
years  of  the  Civil  War,  when  enthusiasm  for  the 
war  in  defense  of  the  national  Union  against  se- 
cession was  strong  in  the  Northern  churches,  and 
the  duty  of  supporting  the  government  was  freely 
preached  by  their  ministers.  Under  ^e  leading, 
principally,  of  the  Bev.  J.  Flack,  previously  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  ehnrdi,  chmeh  mem- 
bers vho  were  <^posed  to  the  war  and  those 
who  disapproved  of  what  was  called  political 
preaching  were  gathered  into  separate  congre- 
gations. After  uie  period  of  the  war  and  re- 
constructirat  the  aim  of  these  churches  gradu- 
ally became  to  prnnote  Christian  unity  and  un- 
denominationalism.  At  the  General  Council  of 
1878  a  paper  defining  the  position  of  the  (Hgani- 
atiim  waa  adt^ted  which  was  essential^  the 
same  in  terms  with  the  dcelaratiMi  of  the  Chris* 
tian  C<mnection,  and  the  Christian  Unicxt 
churches  became  affiliated  with  that  body  in 
1800.  At  that  time  they  had,  aceoidW  to  the 
census  of  1890,  294  congregations,  with  18,214 
communicant  members,  in  17  States. 

OHBISTIAK  VmTYj  WoBiD  CoNnxsNon 
on.  A  movement  which  originated  at  the  general 
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coiiTentton  of  the  ProteBtant  Episcopal  church 
in  the  United  States  in  1910,  when  the  following 
reaoiution  was  adopted:  "Whereas  there  is  to- 
day among  all  Christian  people  a  growing  desire 
for  the  fulfillment  of  Our  Liord's  Prayer,  that  all 
His  disciples  may  be  one,  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  God  has  sent  Him;  Resolved:  That 
a  joint  commission  be  appointed  to  bring  about 
a  conference  for  the  ctHosideration  of  questions 
touching  faith  and  order,  and  that  all  Christian 
communions  throughout  the  world  which  confess 
our  Lord  Jesns  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  be 
asked  to  unite  with  us  in  arranging  for  and 
conducting  such  a  conference.  The  commission 
shall  consist  of  seven  bishops  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  seven 
presbyters  and  seven  laymen  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  House  of  Deputies."  This  com- 
mission was  accordingly  appointed,  with  Bishop 
Anderson  of  Chicago  as  president.  Steps  were 
immediately  taken  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
Christians  in  the  United  States.  The  leading 
Protestant  communions  promptly  responded,  and 
the  majority  of  them  appointed  similar  com- 
missions or  committees.  Conferences  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  cooperation  were  held  with 
<^kials  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  church,  the  Holy  Orthodox 
ehurch  of  Russia,  and  the  Church  of  Armenia. 
The  greatest  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  move- 
ment  was  shown  by  these  officials.  Up  to  Oct, 
15,  1913,  30  commissions  or  committees  had  been 
appointed  by  denominations  throughout  the 
world.  These  included,  in  addition* to  the  Protes- 
tant denominations  in  the  United  States,  the 
Church  of  Kngland,  the  Holy  Catholic  church  of 
Japan,  and  the  Old  Catholic  churches  in  Eurq>e. 
On  May  8,  1913,  an  informal  conference  was  held 
in  New  York  City,  in  which  representatives  of 
all  commissions  appointed  in  the  United  States 
were  invited  to  take  part.  Preliminary  arrange- 
ments were  coneider«i  for  the  holding  of  a  world 
conference  on  some  future  date. 

CHUISTIAH  YEAB,  The.  A  religious  work 
by  John  Keble  (1827),  containing  refiectiona 
in  Terse  appropriate  for  Sundays  and  holy  days 
throughout  the  year.  It  Is  marked  by  deep 
religious  sentiment,  love  of  nature,  and  domestic 
affection. 

CEBISTIE,  kris'ti,  Anwb  (1837-  ).  A 
Canadian  poet  and  novelist.  She  was  born  in 
London,  England,  but  early  went  to  Canada  to 
live  on  Amherst  Island,  near  Kingston,  Ontario. 
Afterward  she  removed  to  North  Gower  and 
later  to  Ottawa.  She  contributed  many  short 
stories  and  poems  to  British,  Canadian,  and 
American  ma^zines.  Some  of  her  poems  ap- 
peared in  The  Magazine  of  Poetry,  and  those 
written  on  various  phases  of  the  half-breed  re- 
bellion in  the  Nortnwest  received  high  praise 
from  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  She  also  wrote  four 
novels:  AliceGray  (1873);  Edged  Tools  (1880); 
Requited  (1886);  Loved  I  not  Honour  More 
(1887);  and  a  poem,  A  Canadian's  Appeal  to 
Canada  (1011). 

0HB18TIE,  krls'tl,  Riohabd  Copeat  (1830- 
1901).  An  English  scholar  and  bibliophile,  bom 
at  Jjcnton,  Nottinghamshire.  He  matriculated 
in  1840  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  (where  began 
his  friendship  with  Mark  Pattison),  and  after- 
ward studied  for  the  bar.  In  1854  he  received 
the  appointment  of  professor  of  history  at  Owens 
Coll^,  Manchester,  recently  founded,  and  later 
he  was  given  the  chairs  of  political  econon^  and 
OMnmercial  seioiee  and  jurisprudence  and  law. 


The  last  of  these  appointments  he  resigned  in 
1860,  but  his  connection  with  the  college,  as  one 
of  ita  governors  and  most  interested  8[dvi8ers, 
lasted  until  his  death.  From  1872  to  1893  he 
was  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Manchester. 
Christie  left  to  Owens  Collie  bis  rare  library, 
containing  one  of  the  largest  private  collections 
of  editions  of  Horace  (800  vols.),  as  well  as  his 
eollecUon  of  Renaissance  literature.  As  an  author 
his  most  important  book  is  BHenne  Dt^et,  the 
Martyr  of  the  Renaissance  (1880;  rev.  ed.,  1890), 
which  was  translated  into  French  by  C.  Stryi- 
enski  (1886)  and  is  worthy  to  be  classed  with 
his  friend  Pattison's  Casaubon.  Among  other 
works  by  him  are  valuable  studies  of  certain 
Renaissance  characters.  Hia  bibli<^raphical 
writings  include:  The  Marquis  de  Morante:  His 
Library  and  itt  Catalogue  (1883) ;  Cataloguea  of 
the  Library  of  the  Duo  de  la  Valliire  (1885) ; 
Ehevir  Bibliography  (1889) ;  Chronology  of  the 
Early  Aldines  (1895).  The  most  notable  of  his 
works  are  collected  in  the  Selected  Essays  and 
Papers  of  Richard  Copley  Christie,  ed.,  with  a 
memoir,  by  W.  A.  Shaw  (1902). 

CHBISTIE,  RoBEBT  (1788-1856).  A  Cana- 
dian journalist,  legislator,  and  historian.  He 
was  bom  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  in  early  manhood 
removed  to  the  city  of  Quebec,  studied  law,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar.  He  showed  little  interest 
in  his  profession  and  never  succeeded  in  it;  but 
his  keen  interest  in  the  issues  which  precipitated 
the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  1841 
led  him  into  journalism  and  politics.  He  took 
the  popular  side;  but  his  views  were  oftoi 
visionary  and  unpractical,  while  his  restive  Ijem- 
per  made  him  difficult  to  cooperate  with.  For 
some  time  he  tob  an  editorial  contributor  to  the 
Qudwc  Ctasette  and  the  Quebec  Mercury,  and  his 
writing,  informed  by  ample  political  knowledge, 
exerted  a  strong  influence.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  but 
in  1829  he  was  expelled  for  having  wrongfully 
advised  the  dismissal  of  a  number  of  justices  of 
the  peace.  He  was  reflected,  and  expelled  a  sec- 
ond time.  In  1841-56  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Legislative  Assembly.  He  wrote  a 
Histonf  of  the  Late  Province  of  Lower  Otmada 
(6  vols,,  1866),  a  work  containing  a  valuable 
mass  of  historical  material,  but  ill  arranged  and 
marred  by  serious  defects  of  style. 

CHBISTIE,  Snt  WirxiAM  Henbt  Mahoitet 
(1845-  ).  An  English  astronomer,  born  at 
Woolwich.  He  received  his  education  at  King's 
College  School,  London,  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  col- 
ic^ in  1860;  in  1870  he  was  made  chief  assistant 
at  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich  and  in 
1880  secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society.  In  1881  he  succeeded  Airy  as  As- 
tronomer Royal  and  held  that  position  until 
1910.  His  published  works  include  a  Manual  of 
Elementary  Astronomy  (1875)  and  a  number  of 
valuable  technical  papers  ctmtrlbuted  to  scien- 
tific  periodicals. 

CHBISTIirA,  kri-ste^nA.  Queen  of  Spain. 
See  MabIa  Chbistina. 

CHBISTINA  (1626-89).  Queen  of  Sweden 
from  1632  to  1654.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  was  bom  Dec. 
18,  1626.  She  became  Queen  after  the  death  of 
her  father  in  the  battle  of  LUtzen,  in  1632.  Till 
1644  she  reigned  under  a  regency  headed  by  the 
Chancellor  Oxenstiema.  Distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  a  lively  imagination,  a  good 
memory,  nncommon  intelUgenee,  and  remaruble 
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aptitude  for  seriouB  study,  she  received  the 
education  of  a  man  rather  than  that  of  a  woman, 
and  to  this  may  in  part  be  attributed  the  many 
eccentricities  of  her  life.  Her  subjects  and  coun- 
selors earnestly  desired  her  to  marry,  but  the 
Queen's  restless  spirit  would  accept  no  such 
bond.  In  1649  she  had  her  cousin,  Charles 
Gustavua  (see  Chables  X),  declared  her  suc- 
cesaor  by  the  Estates  of  the  realm.  Her  reign 
was  notable  for  the  patronage  of  learning  and 
science;  but  the  Queen  was  too  eccentric  and 
cared  too  little  for  politics  to  give  that-force  to 
the  administration  which  the  position  of  Sweden 
in  Europe  at  that  time,  and  its  own  lively  in- 
ternal politics,  required.  In  1664  Christina 
voluntarily  abdicated  in  favor  of  her  cousin,  re- 
serving to  herself  sufficient  revenues,  her  entire 
independence,  and  8iQ»reme  authority  over  her 
suite  and  household.  She  embraced  Roman 
Catholicism  and  afterward  resided  chiefly  in 
Kome  and  in  France,  gathering  about  her  a  court 
of  brilliant  and  learned  men  and  spending  much 
time  in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  She 
covered  herself  with  infamy  by  the  murder  in 
1657  at  Fontainebleau  of  her  grand  equerry  and 
favorite,  Monaldeschi.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
Gustavus  in  1660  Christina  repaired  to  Sweden 
and  b^an  to  intrigue  for  the  recovery  of  her 
UiTone;  but  her  subjects  cut  shcnt  her  preten- 
sions hy  forcing  her  to  sign  another  formal  act 
of  abdication.  She  died  April  10,  1680.  Con- 
sult: Geyer,  Geachichte Sohwedens,  vol.  iii  (Ham- 
burg, 1836) ;  Archenholtz,  Vie  de  Christine  par 
ellem^me  (Stockholm,  1751);  Bain,  ChriatUia, 
Queen  of  Sweden  (London,  1890). 

CHBISTINE  DE  PISAH,  kr«'st«n'  de 
p«'ziLif'  (136a-1431).  A  French  writer,  dau|^ter 
of  an  Italian  astroloffer.  Left  a  widow  with 
tiiiee  children,  she  made  letters  a  livelihood  and 
wrote  some  controversial  and  historical  prose 
and  considerable  didactic  verse,  such  as  Le  che- 
mm  de  longue  eatude  and  the  Poime  de  la 
pucelle,  which  are  valuable  pictures  of  the  state 
of  society.  She  wrote  in  defense  of  women. 
Cazton  translated  some  of  her  works  and  printed 
Earl  Rivera's  version  of  her  Jforal  Proverbs 
(1478).  There  is  an  edition  of  her  (Euvres  poi- 
tiquee  by  Roy  (1887-92).  For  her  biography, 
consult  Koch  (Ooslar,  1885). 

OHBISTISOK,  Sib  Robert  (1797-1882).  A 
Scottish  physician.  He  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
studied  medicine  there,  and  afterward  went  to 
Paris  to  study  chemistry  under  Robiquet  and 
toxicology  under  Orfila.  In  medical  jurispru- 
dence and  toxicology  he  became  especially  emi- 
nent. He  was  twice  president  of  the  Edinburgh 
Collie  of  Physicians,  was  physician  in  ordinary 
to  the  Queen  in  Scotland,  and  was  created  a  bar- 
onet on  Mr.  Gladstone's  recommendation  in  1871. 
His  best-known  works  were:  Treatiee  on  Poisons 
(1829)  and  Oranular  Degeneration  of  the  Kid- 
neys  (1839).  Consult  his  Lt/e,  edited  by  his  sons 
(Edinburgh  and  London,  1886-86). 

OHBISTUEB,  krlstlep,  Theooor  (1833-89). 
A  German  theolt^ian,  Iwm  at  Birkenfeld,  WOrt- 
temberg.  He  was  educated  in  TUhlngen,  taught 
in  France,  and  preached  in  London  from  1858 
to  1865 ;  returned  to  Germany,  and  in  1808  was 
made  professor  of  practical  theology  and  tmi- 
versity  preacher  in  Bonn.  In  1873  he  was  a 
delate  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New 
York.  His  best-known  works,  translated  into 
English,  are:  Modem  Doubt  and  Christian  Be- 
lief (1870;  4th  ed.,  1879)  and  Protestant  Foreign 
Mission*:  Their  Present  Btate  (1880).  Among 


his  other  worin  are:  Lehen  und  Lehre  des 
Johannes  Bootus  Brigena  (1860) ;  Der  Missions' 
heruf  des  evangelischen  Deutschlands  (1876); 
Der  indobritische  Opiumhandel  (1874) ;  Arz- 
liche  Missionen  (1884). 

CHBISTMAS,  kris'mas  (ME.  Cristmas, 
Gristesmeaae,  Christ's  mass ) .  The  day  on  which 
the  nativity  of  the  Saviour  is  observed.  The  in- 
stitution of  this  festival  is  attributed  by  the 
spurious  decretals  to  Telesphorus,  who  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161  aj>.)  ; 
but  this  is  unhistorical.  It  is  unknown  just 
when  it  originated,  but  surely  December  26  was 
not  generally  observed  as  the  day  prior  to  Chry- 
sostom's  time  (fourth  century)  in  the  Eastern 
church,  although  much  earlier  in  the  Western; 
for  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  period  of  ob- 
serving the  Nativity  among  the  early  churches; 
some  held  the  festival  in  the  month  of  May  or 
April,  others  in  January.  January  6  was  the 
usual  date  for  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  in  the 
Eastern  church,  and  still  continues  to  be  the 
date  in  the  Armenian  church.  Some  modem 
scholars  hold  that  this  was  also  the  date  in  the 
early  times  in  Rome,  and  that  December  25  was 
adopted  under  Pope  Liberius  in  363  or  364.  The 
celebration  of  December  26  spread  to  meet  parts 
of  the  East  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 
It  is  impossible  to  establish  an^  date  as  the 
exact  time  in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
It  is  often  objected  that  December  25  cannot  be 
the  true  date,  for  it  is  then  the  rainy  season  in 
Palestine,  when  shepherds  would  hardly  have 
been  watching  their  flocks  by  night  in  the  fields. 
The  "spirit  of  Christmas,"  however,  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  historical  exactness 
of  its  time.  The  reasons  for  the  final  choice  of 
December  25  cannot  now  be  determined.  Calcu- 
lations, on  somewhat  arbitrary  grounds,  of  the 
time  of  Christ's  birth  may  have  influenced  it. 
The  desire  to  displace  the  orgies  of  the  Itoman 
saturnalia  is  now  less  often  ascribed  as  a  reason 
than  formerly.  A  widespread  feast  of  the  Great 
Mother  may  have  had  influence.  The  wish  to 
place  a  Christian  feast  in  opposition  to  the  feast 
of  the  sun  (sol  invictus)  at  the  winter  solstice 
may  have  had  weight.  The  early  Church  was 
eager  to  replace  pagan  festivals  by  Christian. 
As  Christianity  spread,  the  feast  of  the  winter 
solstice,  the  time  when  the  day  b^ns  to  in- 
crease, and  light  to  triumph  over  darkness,  was 
easily  turned  into  the  feast  of  Christ,  the  light 
of  life.  At  the  winter  solstice  the  Germans  held 
their  great  Yule  feast,  in  commemoration  of  the 
return  of  the  fiery  sun  wheel,  and  believed  that 
during  the  12  nights  reaching  from  December 
25  to  January  6  they  could  trace  the  personal 
movements  and  interferences  on  earth  of  their 
great  deities,  Odin,  Berchta,  etc.  Many  of  the 
beliefs  and  usages  of  the  old  Germans,  and  also 
of  the  Romans,  relating  to  this  matter,  passed 
over  from  heathenism  to  Christianity  and  have 
partly  survived  to  the  present  day.  But  the 
Church  also  sought  to  combat  and  banish — and 
in  this  it  was  to  a  large  extent  successful — the 
deep-rooted  heathen  feeling,  by  adding,  for  the 
purification  of  the  heathen  customs  and  feasts 
which  it  retained,  its  grandly  devised  liturgy, 
besides  dramatic  representations  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  and  the  first  events  of  His  life.  Hence 
sprang  the  so-called  "manger"  songs  and  a  mul- 
titude of  Christmas  carols  as  well  as  Christmas 
dramas,  which  at  certain  times  and  places  de- 
generated into  farces  or  fools*  feasts  (q.v.). 
Hence,  also,  originated  at  a  later  period  the 
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Christ  trees,  or  Christmas  trees,  adorned  with 
lights  and  gifts,  the  custom  of  reciprocal  pres- 
ents and  of  special  Christmas  meats  and  drahes, 
such  as  Christmas  rolls,  cakes,  currant  loaves, 
dumplings,  etc.  Thus  Christmas  became  a  uni- 
Toval  social  festiTal  for  ^ung  and  old,  high 
and  low,  as  no  other  Christian  festival  could 
have  become.  At  one  time  the  festivities  were 
etmtinued  until  Candlemas  and  Twelfth  Day. 

Christmas  not  oafy  became  the  parent  of  many 
later  festivals,  such  as  those  of  the  Virgin,  but 
especially  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century 
gathered  round  it,  as  tt  were,  several  other  fes- 
tivals, partly  old  and  partly  new,  so  that  what 
may  be  termed  a  Ohriatnuu  cycle  spran^f  up, 
whioh  BorpaBsed  all  other  grotqiB  of  Chnstian 
holidays  in  the  manifold  riehn^  of  its  festal 
usages,  and  furthered,  more  than  any  other,  the 
iKonpletion  of  the  orderly  and  systematic  dis- 
tribution of  Church  festivals  over  the  whole  year. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  each  priest 
celebrates  three  masses  at  Christmas,  viz.,  at 
midnight,  at  daybreak,  and  in  the  morning. 
The  day  Is  also  observed  religiously  by  the  An- 
gliean  and  Intkeran  churches.  The  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians and  English  Nonconftmnists  generally 
rejected  all  religious  observance  of  the  day  as 
a  "human  invention"  and  savoring  too  mu<»  of 
"papistry."  It  is  said  that  the  Puritan  founders 
of  New  England  established  the  Thanksgiving 
festival  as  in  some  measure  a  substitute  for 
Christmas.  At  the  present  time  the  tendency  is 
atrcng  towards  religious  observance  of  the  day 
In  alt  Protestant  bodies. 

OHBISnEAS  BOX.   See  Boxmo  Dat. 

OHBXBTMAS  CAKDCk  Pictured  souvenirs 
appn^riate  to  Christmas,  which  modem  fashion 
has  introduced  into  the  social  world.  The  earliest 
example  of  this  art  is  attributed  to  J.  C.  Hors- 
Icy,  RJL,  who  in  1846  made  designs  of  this 
duracter.  Subsequently  the  demand  for  these 
t<^ens  has  become  enormous,  and  at  preset 
Christmas  cards  are  often  of  much  urtistie  merit 
in  both  design  and  coloring. 

OHBI^tKAS  OABOL.   See  Cabol. 

CHBISTKAS  OABOL,  The.  A  Christmas 
story  by  Charles  Dickens,  published  in  1843.  It 
narrat^  the  r^ieneration  of  the  miser  Scrowe 
by  the  kind  offices  of  "Harley's  Ghost."  The 
story  was  published  in  London  by  Chapman  and 
Hall,  and  16,000  copies,  bringing  the  author  over 
f700,  were  soon  sold. 

OBBISTKAS  ISLAND.  A  small  island  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  in  lat  10*  2S'  S.  and  Img. 
105*  4S'  B.,  and  about  100  miles  south  of  the 
west  end  of  Java.  It  has  not  a  rvry  good 
anchorage,  but  was  colonised  in  1007  from  the 
CoooB-Keeling  Islands,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  working  valuable  beds  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
It  is  under  British  control  and  administratively 
belongs  to  the  Straits  Settlements. 

OHBISTKAS  JSLAm.  A  large,  low  atoU 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  about  lat.  2*  N.  and 
long.  157*  SO'  W.  It  has  a  good  anchorage  and 
belongs  to  the  British  government.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Cook  in  December,  1777. 

OBXZSTHAS  PAHTOimCEa  Hariequin- 
ades  given  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden 
theatres  at  Christmas  time.  The  institution 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  reached  its  highest  point  under  Garridc. 
The  performance  usually  (mens  with  the  repreaen- 
tatiott  of  some  fairy  tale,  tne  characters  of  which 
diange  to  the  hariet^nin,  ndumbtn^  and  clown 
of  tm  pantMnime  which  foUows. 
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OHBJBTMAS  B08E.    See  Hcixebobk. 

CHBIS'TODO^TTS  or  CoPTUS  (Gk.  Xpivri- 
8vfiot  KorrctJr,  Ohrittoddroa  Kopteu*).  A  Greek 
poet  resident  in  Egypt,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
and  the  beginning  <n  the  sixth  century  aj).  His 
three  bocdu  of  epigrams  have  perished,  except 
two  epigrams  preserved  in  the  Palatine  Amr 
tlwlogy.  (See  Amthoexmt.)  He  is  best  known 
for  his  description  in  416  hexameter  verses  of  80 
statues  contained  in  the  gymnasium  of  Zeuxippus 
in  Constantinople.  This  poem,  which  forms  book 
ii  of  the  J*aIafiii0  Anthology,  has,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  critics,  ctmsiderable  value  for  both 
literature  and  the  history  of  art. 

CEBJBTOZ/OaY  (from  Gk.  Xfwvr^,  ChrUtoet 
Christ  +  '^•Y's,  logifh  account,  from  XiytiF,  to- 
gein^  to  say).  A  technical  term  in  theology, 
signifying  the  doctrine  of  the  P^fBon  of  Christ, 
or  the  answer  to  the  tmestion,  What  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  divine  and  human  in  Christ?  The 
elements  of  the  problem  may  be  said  to  have 
been  given  by  the  original  and  unvarying  con- 
viction of  the  Church.  That  Christ  was  man 
was  too  plain  to  be  denied  by  ai^.  But  no  less 
plain  did  it  seem  from  the  beginnii^  to  the 
Apostles  (John  i.  14)  and  to  the  humble  men 
who  bore  the  first  testimtmy  to  Christ  by  the 
surrender  of  their  lives  (Ignatius,  Eph.  vii,  etc), 
that  He  was  truly  divine.  On  the  subtleties  of 
this  problem  they  did  not  dwell ;  but  it  certain^ 
never  occurred  to  them  to  divide  His  personality. 
And  so,  when  more  careful  reflection  was  forced 
upon  Uie  Church,  the  question  was  one  of  ad- 
Justment  of  accepted  tmuis.  How  could  divinity 
and  humanity  coexist  in  the  unity  of  one  person! 

There  were  early  answers  to  the  questicm  which 
were  tentative  and  soon  rejected  as  incorrecL 
The  Gnostics  (q.v.)  generally  made  the  humanity 
a  mere  appearance;  but  their  whole  system  was 
recognized  as  anti-Christian. 

The  great  classical  period  of  the  growth  of 
Christolo^  was  from  the  second  century  to  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  first  answer  to  the 
problem  of  the  person  of  Christ  was  Mo^list, 
Fatripassian,  or  Sabellian.  (See  Sabellus.) 
Christ  is  divine,  and  His  divinity  is  indistin- 
guishable from  God  the  Father.  He  is  a  mode 
or  manifestation  of  the  divine  Father.  This 
theory  affirmed  Christ's  divinity  and  denied. His 
humanity.  The  discussion  closed  with  Origen, 
who  affirmed  the  real  divinity  and  humanity, 
both  in  one  person.  Then  foUowed  the  Arian 
omtroversy,  which  for  a  time  split  the  Chnrch. 
Arins  held  that  Christ  wu  divines  of  a  "like 
substance"  (Aomoiotwios)  with  the  Father.  Ha 
is  the  first  of  crested  beings,  and  in  Him  tiie 
divine  Logos  takes  the  place  of  a  rational  souL 
Athanasius  held  that  Christ  is  of  the  same  sub- 
stance {homoouaioi)  with  the  Father,  uncreated, 
from  eternity,  yet  ^e  Son  of  God.  This  became 
in  the  end  the  orthodox  belief  regarding  the  di- 
vine side  of  Christ's  nature  and  is  enressed  in 
the  Nieene  creed.  Thought  about  the  hnman 
side  produced  another  group  of  controverrics.  If 
Christ  is  of  the  same  substance  with  the  ]^ther, 
how  is  His  human  nature  related  to  the  divinel 
Apollinaris  held  that  Christ  had  no  proper 
human  nature,  the  divine  Logos  taking  its  place. 
Eutyches  held  that  after  the  incarnation  there 
was  but  one  nature,  the  human  being  absorbed 
in  the  divine.  Nestorins  held  firmly  to  the  two 
natures,  but  dissolved  the  perstmality,  making 
Christ  a  twwtold  perscoi,  the  natures  sabeisting 
in  "conjunction."  Hie  Nestoriaa  porition  re* 
suited  in  a  Kfaism,  the  Nestorian  church  having 
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s  loBg  career  in  PerBia  and  the  East  and  per- 
sisting to  the  present  time. 

By  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Cbalcedon  (451) 
these  various  efforts  at  explanation,  resulting  in 
the  essential  modification  of  some  element  of 
the  theanthrc^ic  person,  bad  all  been  tiionght 
through  and  all  finally  condemned.  The  Church 
was  ready  to  adopt  a  creed  which  reaffirmed  all 
the  three  elements  of  the  problem  in  the  follow- 
ing  words:  We  confess  "one  and  the  same  Son, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  perfect  in  God- 
head and  also  perfect  in  manhmxl;  truly  God 
and  truly  man,  of  a  reascmable  aoul  and  body; 
eonsabstantial  with  1^  Father  aocivding  to  the 
Godhead,  and  eonsabstantial  with  us  aoeording 
to  the  manhood ;  in  all  things  like  unto  us,  with- 
out ain;  begotten  before  all  ages  of  the  Father 
according  to  the  Godhead;  and  in  these  latter 
days,  for  us  and  our  salvation,  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  according  to  the  man- 
hood; one  and  the  same  Christ,  Son,  Lord,  only 
b^otten,  to  be  acknowledged  in  two  natures, 
inoonfusedly,  unduuigeably,  Indivisibly,  insepa- 
rably; the  distinction  of  natures  being  by  no 
means  taken  away  the  union,  but  rather  the 
pn^erty  of  each  nature  being  preserved  and  eon- 
cnrring  in  one  person  and  one  substance,  not 
parted  or  divided  into  two  persons,  but  one  and 
tiie  same  Son  and  <Hily  begotten,  Qod  the  Word, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

But  the  creed  of  Cbalcedon  was  not  acceptable 
to  all.  The  Monc^hysite  {'one  nature')  church 
btAe  off,  holding  that  "two  natures"  could  onty 
mean  two  persons,  not  one.  The  present  Coptic, 
Ethif^ie,  Annenian,  and  Jacobite  churches  are 
Monophyeite,  the  survivors  of  tbis  controversy. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  two  parties 
together  by  the  statement  that  Christ,  though 
having  two  natures,  bad  one  will  (Monothelite) , 
but  this  only  resulted  in  further  schism,  the  sur- 
vival of  which  is  found  in  the  present  Maronite 
church  in  Syria.  With  these  various  objectOTS 
CKlnded,  the  orthodox  ehurch  maintained  the 
creed  of  Cbalcedon. 

From  this  period  there  has  been  no  critical  dis- 
cussion of  the  fundamentals  of  Christology  within 
the  limits  of  orthodoxy.  In  the  Greek  theology 
there  was  a  subordination  of  Christ  to  the 
Father,  but  even  that  was  done  away  with  for 
the  Latin  church  in  the  so-called  Athanasian 
creed,  where  Christ  is  put  on  an  exact  equality 
with  the  Father.  In  the  Reformation  the  Protes* 
tant  church  maintained  two  natures  in  one  per< 
BOD  and  jealously  affirnied  allegiance  to  the 
Christology  of  the  historic  creMs.  The  only 
new  -phase  of  the  problem  was  the  Socinian 
solution,  which  after  some  shifting  finally  held 
that  Christ  was  a  mere  man.  This  had  no  in- 
fluence on  orthodox  Protestantism. 

During  the  past  century  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  interest  taken  in  Germany,  in 
particular,  in  the  Christological  problem,  and 
three  strcmnoua  and  distinct  theories  of  Christ's 
person  have  been  set  forth,  all  within  the  bounds 
of  Uie  historic  creeds.  Professor  Domer  of  Ber- 
lin began,  not  with  the  person  of  Christ,  but 
with  <£e  two  natures,  for,  as  the  person  resulted 
from  the  union  of  the  natures,  it  could  not  be 
understood  till  the  natures  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed were  understood.  The  humanity  of  Christ 
is  the  full  human  personality,  with  full  self- 
eonaeioiuness  and  self-determination.  The  divine 
nature  is  unehangeabty  the  same,  possessing  all 
its  divine  at^butes,  wnnipotoit  and  omnisdent. 
But  the  htimani^  is  neitiier  at  these;  and  hence 


the  divinity  cannot  impart  itself  completely  to 
the  humanity.  The  incarnation  is  viewed  as  the 
gradual  impartation  of  the  Xxtgos  to  the  man 
Jesus,  increasing  with  his  development  and  per- 
fect <nily  after  the  ascension. 

The  seemd  theory,  that  of  the  "kenosis,"  be- 
gins at  the  one  person  of  Christ,  which  the  keno- 
tics  make  to  be  the  eternal  Logos  of  God.  Tbis 
person  takes  upon  himself  humanity,  so  that  his 
consciousness  is  a  truly  human  consciousness, 
while  it  is  still  the  consciousness  of  the  divine 
element  in  Christ.  This  can  only  be  as  the  di- 
vine limits  himself  to  the  capacities  of  the 
humani^  which  he  assumes.  The  theory  of  the 
kenods  therefore  teaches  tiiat  the  eternal  Lo^os, 
by  a  conscious  divine  act  of  self-limitation, 
"emptied"  himself  of  bis  divine  form  of  existence 
and  took  upon  himself  the  human  form  of  ex- 
istence (Phil.  ii.  7).  Thus,  while  he  was  in 
essence  unchanged,  he  had  laid  aside  the  divine 
attributes  of  omnipotence,  omniscience,  etc.  This 
theory  has  had  a  considerable  following  among 
men  of  conservative  and  ehurchty  tendencies. 

A  third  theory  is  that  of  Ritsefal.  Weary  of 
all  the  long  ontological  disputes  of  the  centuries, 
S^tsebl  sought  to  render  them  all  unneoessair 
by  a  sti-ict  limitation  of  theology  to  that  which 
is  of  "interest"  to  men,  i.e.,  that  which  furthers 
the  religious  life.  While  he  held,  therefore,  to 
the  divinity  of  Christ  in  the  true  sense,  he  re- 
fused to  attempt  the  explanation  of  its  con- 
sistency with  His  humanity,  regarding  it  as 
great  a  mystery  as  the  oonsistoicy  of  the  divine 
government  with  human  freedom.  In  Christ  we 
have  God,  for  only  in  Him  do  we  some  to  know 
God.  Our  knowledge  of  His  divinity  rests  on 
our  recognitiMi  of  His  perfect  unity  with  God. 
That  is  enough.  Whaf  the  nature  of  the  Trinity 
is,  does  not  "interest"  us.  If  we  knew  all  about 
the  preSxistence  of  Christ,  it  would  rather 
separate  Him  from  us  than  render  faith  io  Him 
easier  or  more  sincere.  We  must  give  up  defi- 
nitely the  two  natures  and  all  attcanpts  to  unite 
them.  In  the  true  humanity  of  Christ  we  have 
God.  How,  we  do  not  know.  This  view,  which 
falls  in  with  the  tendencies  of  the  times  to  seek 
simplicity  has  also  found  favor,  hut  it  scarcely 
seems  to  offer  substance  enough  to  prove  a  final 
resting  place  for  thought. 

England  and  America  have  contributed  little 
of  permanent  value  to  this  subject.  The  Uni- 
tarum  moremeot  in  America  represented  rather 
a  rejeoti<m  of  the  Nicene  theology  than  any 
positive  constructive  theory.  Sanday,  in  Ohri»t- 
ologiea,  A.neimt  and  Modem  (New  York,  1010), 
has  sought  to  use  the  modem  theory  of  the  sub- 
conscious in  the  explanati<H>  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  but  the  theory  is  itself  still  in  need  of 
proof.  The  field  is  open  for  a  reinterpretation 
of  the  person  of  Christ  in  the  light  of  tiie 
thought  of  the  present,  while  still  retaining  the 
religious  values  of  tiie  ancient  creeds. 

BlbUi^pmpliy.  Doner,  Hivtory  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Penon  of  Chriet  (Edinbu»h,  1891 ) ; 
Hefele,  GonzilieHgeHihiokte  (Freibui^,  1873-79) ; 
Harnack,  History  of  Dogma  (New  York,  1900) ; 
Mathews,  The  Measianic  Hope  in  the  JietP  Teata- 
ment  (Chicago,  1905)  ;  Mackintosh,  The  Dootrine 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  (New  York,  1912).  For 
the  Lutheran  Christology:  Kranth,  The  Con- 
servative Reformation  and  its  Theology  (Phila- 
delphia, 1872),  and  Schmidt,  Doctrinal  Theology 
of  the  EoangeUoal  Lutheran  Ohurok,  trans,  by 
Jacobs  and  Hay  (Philadelphia,  1876).  For  Dor- 
ner,  consult  his  GUnOtenalehre,  voL  ii  (Berlin, 
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1876-81).  On  the  kenosia  cooBult  Geas,  Chriati 
Person  und  Werk  (3  vols.,  Basel,  1870-87); 
Th<Hna8iaa,  Dogmatik  (Eriangen,  1852-61) ; 
Frank,  Byatem  der  ohriatlichen  Wakrheit  (GU- 
tenloh,  1886-86) ;  Bruce,  The  Humiliation  of 
Ohrigt  (London,  1881) ;  Powell,  Principle  of  tke 
Incarnation  (Zx>ndon,  1896).  On  Ritscbl,  his 
own  Rechtfertigung  und  VeraShnung,  vol.  iil 
(Bonn,  1888,  1880;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  ISOO) ; 
A.  J.  Swing,  The  Theology  of  Albrecht  Ritschl 
{New  Yoric,  1901) ;  Garvie,  Ritschlian  Theology 
(London,  1902). 

CHBISTOPHE,  krAsW,  Henbi(1767-1820). 
A  negro  king  of  Haiti.  He  was  bora  a  dave  in 
the  £land  of  Grenada,  purchased  his  freed<xa, 
and  settled  in  the  French  portion  of  Haiti,  it 
wonld  seem,  either  aa  a  butcher  or  a  plantation 
overseer.  In  the  insurrection  against  the  French 
he  gained  fame  aa  one  of  Uie  ablest  lieuten- 
ants of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture.  He  held  out 
bravely  against  General  Leclerc  for  some  time 
in  1802  and,  after  laying  down  bis  arms,  took 
part  with  Dessalines  in  the  successful  rising  of 
1803.  During  the  short-lived  government  of 
Dessalines,  who  was  slain  by  a  military  con- 
Bpiracy  in  1806,  Chrietophe  was  general  in  chief 
of  the" Haitian  army.  In  February,  1807,  he  waa 
appointed  President  of  Haiti  for  life.  A  re- 
public being  about  the  same  time  organized  at 
Port-au-Prince,  with  Potion  at  its  htad,  a  pro- 
tracted civil  war  ensued.  In  1811  Christophe 
waa  proclaimed  King  of  Haiti,  by  ike  name  of 
Henry  I,  and-  waa  crowned  June  2,  1812.  By 
his  power  and  skill  Christophe  was  enabled  to 
counteract  the  attempts  made  by  France  to 
r^ain  its  authority  in  the  island.  His  avarice 
and  cruelty  led  to  an  insurrection,  which  was 
aided  by  General  Boyer,  who  had  succeeded 
Potion  in  1818.  The  rebellion  spread  to  the 
capital,  and  Chriatophe's  deposition  was  pro- 
claimed at  the  head  of  the  troops.  Deserted  by 
hk  bodyguard  and  his  noblea,  he  shot  himself 
Oct.  8,  1820.  He  left  a  oode  of  laws,  which  he 
called  the  Ckide  Hairi,  in  imitati<m  of  the  Code 
Napoleon.  Consult  Hozard,  Santo  Domingo, 
Past  and  Present:  with  a  Olance  at  Baiti  (Lon- 
don, 1893),  and  Madiore,  Hiatoire  de  Baiti 
(Port-au-Prince,  1897).    See  Haiti. 

CB31I£KT0PHEB,  Saint  (Lat.  Chriatophorue, 
from  Gk.  XpurrSt,  Christoa,  Chriat  +  ^/xt**,  phe- 
rein,  to  bear;  so  the  Chriat-bearer ) .  A  saint  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  centurr.  According  to  vul- 
gar l^nd,  Christopher,  wnose  name  was  origi- 
nally 'AMicMMt,  Adokimoe  (the  ignoble,  base), 
was  a  native  of  Palestine,  Syria,  or  Lycia,  and  a 

Eerson  of  prodigious  bulk  and  strength.  His 
eight  waa  12  feet.  So  proud  was  he  of  hia 
gigantic  frame  that  he  would  serve  only  the 
mightiest  princes.  Having  attached  himself  to 
one  who  passed  for  the  greatest  of  his  day, 
Christopher  stayed  with  him  for  a  short  time, 
but  soon  discovered  that  hia  maater  waa  terribly 
afraid  of  the  devil,  in  conaequence  of  which 
Christopher,  with  fearless  consistency,  passed 
into  the  service  of  the  latter.  One  day,  how- 
ever, when  the  devil  and  he  chanced  to  be  walk- 
ing through  a  wood,  they  came  across  an  image 
of  Christ.  His  new  master  exhibited  such  per- 
turbation and  alarm  at  the  sight  that  Christo- 

Eher  entirely  lost  confidence  in  him  and  resolved 
>  find  out  the  Saviour  and  follow  him.  For  a 
Img  while  he  searched  in  vain,  but  finally  he  fell 
in  with  a  hennit,  who  showed  him  Christ  and 


baptized  him.  Christopher  despised  the  custom- 
ary penances,  and,  in  consequence,  it  was  im- 
posed on  him  to  carry  Christian  pilgrims  on  his 
shoulders  over  a  stream  which  nad  no  bridge. 
One  day  a  little  child  came  to  the  stream; 
Christopher  took  it  on  his  shoulders,  but  soon 
began  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  his  burden. 
The  child  waa  Christ  himself,  and  to  prove  it, 
he  commanded  Christopher  to  thrust  his  staff 
into  the  ground.  He  did  so,  and  next  morning  it 
had  bloes(Hned  into  a  palm  tree  bearing  fruit. 
Thia  miracle  converted  thousanda  to  Christian- 
ity. Christopher's  success  excited  the  enmify  of 
Dttgnus,  the  prefect  of  ttiat  r^on,  who  put  him 
in  prison,  scourged  him  with  nd-hot  rods,  put  a 
burning  helmet  on  his  head,  and  clapped  him  cm 
a  burning  stool.  Christopher  still  remained  un- 
injured. Multitudes  of  poisoned  arrows  were 
now  discharged  against  him,  but  th^  rebounded 
from  his  charmed  body,  and  one  even  wounded 
the  prefect  himself  in  the  eye.  Christopher 
pitied  his  tormentor  and  freely  offered  his  head 
to  the  executioner,  that  the  prefect  mi^t  be 
healed  by  the  blood  which  should  flow  frtHU  it. 
This  was  done,  and  Dagnus  and  his  family  be- 
came Christiana.  The  Qiedc  church  celebrates 
his  festival  on  Uay  9;  the  R<»Dan  Catholic,  on 
July  26. 

St.  Christopher  waa  greatly  invtJced  in  times 
of  pestilence,  or  when  people  were  digging  for 
treasures,  to  frighten  away  the  spirits  who 
watched  over  them.  The  formula  used  was  called 
a  Christopher's  prayer.  He  was  also  the  patron 
of  an  order  of  moderation,  founded  in  Anstru 
in  1617  for  the  purpose  of  checking  excessive 
drinking  and  swearing,  and  called  the  Order 
of  St.  Christopher. 

CHBISTOPHEB  NOBTH.  The  pen  name 
of  Prof.  John  Wilson  (q.v.). 

CHBISTOPHLE,  krd'styfl',  Albebt  Siuls 
MfiD^Bic  Chablbs  (1830-1904).  A  French 
jurist.  He  was  born  in  Domfront  (Orne)  and 
studied  law  in  Caen.  In  1876  he  became  Minister 
of  Public  Works  in  the  Dnfaure  cabinet  and 
greatly  improved  the  department  under  his 
charge,  placing  competent  engineers  at  the  head 
of  every  branch  of  the  service.  He  retained  the 
portfolio  of  public  works  in  the  Simon  ministi^, 
but  resigned  with  the  rest  of  the  cabinet  in 
May,  1877.  He  waa  appointed  director  of  the 
CrMit  Foncier  in  1878.  In  1877  he  traveled 
through  France  and  viaited  several  foreign 
countries  (notably  H<dland)  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  railroad  ii^provements. 

CHBISTOFH'OK'DB.  Pope  from  November, 
903,  to  June,  904.  He  thrust  out  of  ofDce  and 
imprisoned  hia  predecessor,  Leo  V,  only  shortly 
afterward  to  experience  the  same  treatment. 

CHBJSTOPULOS,  krls-tdp'^i  ldte,  Athana- 
eios  (1772-1847).  A  Greek  poet,  bom  in  Kaa- 
toria  in  Macedonia.  He  studied  in  Buda  in  Hun- 
gary, and  in  Padua,  and  later  became  a  judge 
successively  in  Jassy  and  Bucharest.  In  that 
capacity  he  prepared  a  l^fal  code  for  Wallaohia. 
He  translated  tlie  fragments  of  Sappho  and  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad  into  modern  Greek  and 
wrote,  a  grammar  of  modem  Greek  (1805).  His 
best-known  work  is  his  collection  of  Anacreontic 
songs  (2  vols.,  1833;  in  German,  1880),  which 
has  long  continued  popular  in.  Greece.  See 
BOUAIC  Litebatube. 

CHBIST,  or  0BI88GB08S,  BOW.  The  al- 
phalwt  arrived  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  as  the 
Bvmbols  of  (prist's  crucifixion,  for  the  use  of 
children,  and  so  printed  in  old  hornbool»  or 
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on  the  usual  lines  oS  an  English  public  school, 
is  attended  by  about  820  boys,  who  are  boarded 
in  16  bouses.  The  school  is  divided  into  three 
departments,  the  Latin  or  classical  school,  the 
mathematical  or  modern  language  school,  and 
the  preparatory  school.  Pupils  are  admitted  by 
presentation  or  by  competition,  a  certain  number 
of  places  being  reserved  for  pupils  from  pnblto 
elementary  schools.  In  the  past  there  have  beoi 
many  distinguished  men  connected  witb  Chrisf  ■ 
Hospital,  notably  Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  Leigh 
Hunt. 

CHBIST'S  THORN.    See  Jujdbr. 

CHBISTT,  kris'tl,  Howabd  Chandux<1873- 
).  An  American  painter  and  illustrator. 
He  was  bom  in  Morgan  Co.,  Ohio,  and  studied 
in  New  York  at  the  National  Academy  and  the 
Art  Students*  League  under  Chase.  He  first 
attracted  attention  witii  his  illustrations  td  the 
Spanish-American  War,  published  in  Bcrihner'a 
and  Harper's  magazines  and  in  (7oIIter'«  TPeefcly, 
gaining  especial  prtnninence  with  the  series, 
"Men  of  the  Army  and  Navy,"  and  a  portrait  of 
Colonel  Koosevelt.  He  is,  however,  best  known 
for  his  charming  illustrations  of  the  works  of 
such  authors  as  Richard  Harding  Davis  and  has 
created  a  picturesque  and  romantic  type  of  so- 
ciety wcmen  peculiarly  his  own.  His  work  is 
characterized  great  facili^,  a  dashing  but 
not  exaggerated  style,  and  a  strong  sense  of 
values,  ^ne  prefers  black  and  white,  but  has 
also  worked  with  success  in  color. 

CHBOBAX,  Eryb&k,  Rudolf  (1843-1910). 
An  Austrian  physician,  bom  in  Troppau,  Silesia. 
He  studied  in  Vienna,  where  he  became  professor 
of  obstetrics  and  gyneecolt^  in  1870.  His  pub- 
lished writings  include  important  works  on  anat- 
amj  and  pathoI(^  within  the  domain  of  hii 
specialty.  These  works  form  parts  of  the  hand- 
books of  Strieker  (1860-72)  and  Pitha-Billroth 
(1885),  and  of  Nothnagers  fipeotella  Pathologie 
und  Therapie  (1806). 

CHBOM^STHBffT  A ,  krAm'e8-the'zI-&.  See 

COLOBEP  HEABINO. 

CHBOTttATES.     See  Chbomiuh. 

CHBOMAIVIC  (Fr.  okromatigue,  It.  oroma- 
tico,  Lat.  chromaticua,  from  Gk.  x/w^utriK^, 
chriimatikoa,  relating  to  color,  from  xpufui, 
chrOma,  color,  frmn  xfi^H"'!  chrikmn,  to  toudi, 
color,  from  xp^^  ehroa,  xp^^  ehroia,  skin).  Is 
music,  a  term  applied  to  a  series  of  notes  at  the 
interval  of  a  semitone  from  each  other.  Snch  a 
series  is  produced  by  dividing  the  whole  tones  of 
the  diatonic  (q.v.)  scale  into  semitones,  so  that 
with  the  two  diatonic  semitones,  already  In  the 
natural  scale,  the  octave  is  divided  into  12  semi- 
tones. Ascending  chromatic  passagee  are  fonned 
by  t^e  whole  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale  being 
raised  or  elevated  by  a  sharp  or  a  natural,  ac- 
cording to  ke^,  and  descending  passages  by  their 
being  lowered  by  a  flat  or  a  natural,  thus: 


primal.  The  letter  A  was  at  the  top  and  Z  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  By  extension,  any  mark 
of  a  cross,  but  more  especially  one  made  by  an 
illiterate  person  in  lieu  of  his  signature.  See 
Hmhbook. 

CHRIST'S  COIJjEaE.  A  coU^  in  Cam- 
bridge, England,  founded  in  1506  by  Lady  3Iar- 
garet  Beaufort,  Countess  of  Richmond  and 
Derl^,  and  mother  of  Henry  VII.  There  was  an 
older  foundation  called  God's  Hous^  which  had 
been  established  1^  William  Byngham,  rector 
of  St.  John  Zaehary,  London,  in  1439,  for  the 
study  of  grammar  and  the  training  of  grammar- 
school  teachers.  It  had  consisted  of  a  proctor 
and  24  scholars,  but  had  fallen  on  evil  days, 
in  spite  of  the  support  of  Henry  VI,  its  second 
founder  in  1448.  It  had  lost  its  original  site  by 
being  moved  to  make  room  tor  King's  Coll^, 
and  had  sunk  in  numbers  and  standing.  It  was 
refonnded  for  a  master,  12  fellows,  and  47  schol- 
ars, and  liberally  endowed.  Various  additions 
were  made  to  its  numbers  by  gifts  of  Edward  VI, 
Sir  John  Finch,  and  Sir  Thomas  Baines.  There 
were,  in  1913,  IS  fellowships,  30  scholarships, 
several  sizarships,  some  studentships  in  divinity, 
and  218  undergraduates.  Among  those  who 
studied  at  Christ's  are  Archbishops  Grindal  and 
Bancroft,  and  Latimer,  Ondwortii,  Qnarles, 
Paley,  Milton,  and  Darwin.  Consult  J.  Peil^ 
Christ'9  College  (London,  1000). 

CEBXST'S  HOSPITAL.  An  English  educa- 
tional institution  better  known  as  the  Blue-Coat 
SchooL  It  was  founded  ou  the  site  of  the  Grey- 
friars'  Monastery,  Newgate  Street,  London,  by 
Edward  VI,  iu  1553,  as  a  hospital  for  orphans 
and  foundlings.  It  has  been  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  schools  of  its  class  in  Eng- 
land, including  a  large  preparatory  school  for 
boys  at  Hertford,  the  boys'  school  at  Horaham, 
and  a  girls'  secondary  boarding  school  at  Hert- 
ford since  1779.  Boys  are  admitted  between  7 
and  10  and  discharged  at  15,  except  the  "King's 
boys,"  who  attend  the  mathematical  school 
(founded  in  connection  with  Christ's  Hospital  in 
1672,  by  Charles  II),  and  the  "Grecians,"  the 
highest  class  of  scholars,  of  whom  four  are  an- 
niully  chosen  examination  to  be  sent  to  each 
of  the  universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  on 
scholarships.  The  riglit  of  "presentation,"  or 
giving  a  boy  or  girl  a  place  in  the  school,  is 
vested  in  the  managing  governors,  consisting  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  aldermen,  and  12 
common  councilmen,  besides  the  "donation  gov- 
ernors," consisting  of  all  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen who  donate  £500  to  the  school.  The  dress 
which  has  been  worn  hy  the  boys  since  the  days 
of  Edward  VI,  and  from  which  the  school  takes 
its  name,  is  most  picturesque.  It  consists  of  a 
long  blue  woolen  gown  or  coat,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  feet,  with  a  narrow  red  leather  girdle 
around  the  waist,  knee  breeches  and  yellow  stock- 
ings, and  clergymen's  bands.  Originally  a  blue 
worsted  cap  was  wom,  but  nowadays  the  boys 
generally  go  about  bareheaded.  'She  original 
bnilding,  nearly  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of 
London,  1666,  was  restored  after  the  designs  of 
Christopher  Wren,  and  this  building  in  turn, 
having  fallen  into  decay,  was  replaced  in  1826 
by  Mr.  Shaw.  The  Newgate  Street  property  was 
in  1889  ordered  sold,  and  the  coriier  stone  of  the 
new  institution  was  laid  at  Horsham  (about  34 
miles  from  London,  in  Sussex)  in  October,  1897. 
On  April  18,  1902,  the  Blue  Coats,  assembled  in 
the  quadrangle,  heard  the  farewell  address  of 
the  head  ma^r.  The  st^wol,  which  is  conducted 
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CHROMATICS.    See  Colob. 

CHBXKMATIN  (from  Gk.  xP^Mo.  ohrAno, 
color ) .  In  biology,  a  network  of  fine  strands  or 
aggr^tions  of  substance  that  occurs  in  the 
nucleus  of  the  cell  during  its  different  phases 
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and  has  more  avidity  for  staioing  agents  than 
ordinary  protoplasm.    See  Cubquosoue;  Cell. 

CHBOUA.T'OPHOBE  <  from  Gk.  xpw^a, 
ehrihiM,  color  +  'pifin,  phoros,  bearing,  from 
pherein,  to  bear).  A  prott^lasmic  body 
in  plants  (see  Pubtid),  which  contains  or  u 
eajMble  of  forming  pigmoits.  They  are  of  three 
sorts,  cbloroplmsts,  ehnonoplaats,  and  lenooplasts 

CHBO'KA.TBOra  (by  haplology  for  'chro- 
matotrope,  from  Ok.  xP^I"h  ohrdmot  color  -|- 
TpomJ,  trope,  turn,  from  rpiweip,  trepein,  to  turn). 
An  optical  toy,  consisting  of  a  revolving  disk 
on  which  are  painted  certain  designs  of  various 
colors.  These  figures  are  so  arranged  that  when 
the  chnmatTope  ia  made  to  rerolTe  rapidly 
Btreams  of  beautiful,  brilliant  colors  seem  to 
flow  either  to  or  from  the  centre  of  motion, 
according  as  the  disk  is  made  to  rotate  in 
one  direction  or  the  opposite.  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  utilized  in  the  chromatrope  slide,  em- 
ployed in  magic-lantern  exhibitions.  In  this,  two 
circular  dislcs  of  glass  are  placed  faoe  to  faoe, 
mch  with  a  design  radiating  from  the  centre  and 
painted  with  brilliant  toansparebt  colors.  By  a 
small  pinion  gearing  in  toiled  wheels  or  end* 
less  bands,  t^e  disks  are  made  to  move  in  oppo* 
site  directions  in  their  own  plane.  The  en^ct 
produced  is  a  beautiful  change  of  design  and 
color.   

CHBOMAT  Y  PB.   See  Chbouottpe. 

OHBCKMITB  ( from  Gk.  xP^/m,  chrOma, 
color),  or  CHBOME  IBON  OBE  (FeOCrA)* 
An  oxide  of  chromium  and  iron  containing 
when  pure  66  per  cent  chromic  oxide  and  SZ 
per  cent  ferrous  oxide.  CtHnmereial  ores 
ooDtain  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  ehrtnnie 
oxide,  together  with  alumina  and  magnesia. 
The  color  of  the  mineral  is  iron  bludc  to 
brownish  black.  In  the  United  States  com- 
mercial deposits  have  been  found  only  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Wyo- 
ming, and  California.  Statistics  show  a  com- 
parativdy  small  production  from  the  United 
States:  1880-9S  iOie  production  averaged  2270 
tons  annual^,  valued  at  approxiniately  $15  per 
ton;  since  1896  the  production  in  the  United 
States  has  materially  decreased;  1900-11  the 
production  averaged  about  244  tons  annually, 
valued  at  $16  per  ton.  In  1012  the  entire  pro- 
duction came  from  California  and  amounted  to 
201  long  tons,  which  was  used  locally  for  fur- 
naee  linings.  The  chrome  ore  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  imported  principidly  from 
New  Caledonia,  Greece,  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  Japan.  The  annual  im- 
ports for  four  years  ending  in  1010  averaged 
96,960  long  tons  and  in  1911  amounted  to 
37.540  tons. 

CBBXyJSIUTK  (Neo-Iat.,  from  Gk.  xP^/ut, 
ehrCma,  color).  A  metallic  element  discovered 
by  Vauquelin  in  1797.  It  does  not  o<»nir  free, 
but  is  found  in  combination  chiefly  with  iron 
as  chromite,  which  is  the  principal  ore  of  chro- 
mium, as  crocoiaite,  a  lead  ehromate,  and  as 
wolchonskoite,  a  native  chrome  ochre.  Chro- 
mium is  also  a  frequent  constituent  of  meteoric 
iron,  and  the  green  color  of  emerald,  serpentine, 
penninite,  and  'other  minerals,  is  due  to  this 
element.  The  metal  is  now  best  made  by  Gold- 
schmidt'fl  "thermit"  process.  A  dry  mixture  of 
chromium  oxide  and  powdered  metallic  alumin- 
ium is  introduced  into  a  crucible  made  of  mag- 
naria  bricks*  lined  on  the  outude  with  iron,  and 
enable  of  holding  •  dtarge  of  about  600  pounds. 
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With  the  aid  of  a  cartridge  made,  of  powdered 
aluminium  and  barium  peroxide,  the  mixture  in 
the  crucible  is  "lighted"  at  the  surface,  where- 
upon the  aluminium  gradually  bums  up.  with- 
drawing oxygen  from  the  chromium  oxide  and 
reducing  the  latter  to  the  state  of  pure  metallic 
ehranium.  About  400  pounds  of  chnuniom  can 
thus  be  obtained  from  a  ainsle  crudble  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour.  It  Is  in  this  manner 
that  chromium  is  now  made  for  the  nuurafacture 
of  chromium  steel. 

Chromium  (sjinbol,  Cr.;  atomic  weight,  52.0) 
is  a  grayish-white  powder  consisting  of  small, 
lustrous,  very  hard,  britiJe  rhombohedral  crys- 
tals which  have  a  specific  gravity  of  6.92  at  20* 
C.  (68"  F.),  and  melt  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  platinum.  The  metal  itself  has  no  im- 
portant uses.  But  when  added  in  quantities  of 
less  tiian  I  per  cent  to  steel,  it  yields  an  alloy 
called  ohromium  steel,  which  has  a  fine  texture, 
great  hardness,  tenacity,  and  elasticity'.  An 
alloy  of  chromium  with  aluminium  has  also 
been  described.  With  oxygen  chranium  forms 
two  basic  oxides,  which  yield,  respectively, 
ehromous  and  chromic  componnds  and  an  acid- 
fomdng  oxide  which  yields  chromates.  Ghromie 
oxide  may  be  obtained  by  igniting  ihe  hydrcodde 
or  by  heating  a  mixture  of  potassium  bichroniate 
and  sulphur.  It  is  a  green  pigment  of  great  per- 
manence that  is  known  in  ctnnmeroe  as  chrome 
green  and  ultramarins  green.  The  hydrated 
oxide,  which  is  made  by  heating  to  dull  redness 
3  parts  of  boric  acid  and  1  part  of  potassium 
bichromate,  is  the  pigment  known  as  emerald 
green,  Ouignefi*  grten,  P«nnetiier*a  greem^  and 
Veridkm.  Of  similar  eompodtion  is  the  green 
pigment  called  Anutudon't  grtm. 

Manv  of  the  chromates  have  considerable  com- 
mercial value,  especially  those  of  potassium,  so- 
dium, and  ammonium.  Among  the  bichromates 
that  of  potassium  is  the  most  important,  as  it 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  all  other  chromium 
salts.  Potassium  bichrcanate  is  prepared  from 
chromite,  the  ore  being,  for  this  purpose,  roasted, 
finely  ground,  and  mixed  with  half  its  weight 
of  potassium  carbonate  and  twice  its  weight  of 
lime;  the  mixture  is  heated  to  bright  redneaa 
witii  an  ozididng  flame  in  a  revertieratory  fur- 
nace, and,  on  cooling,  the  resulting  mass  is 
treated  with  hot  water;  to  the  solution  thus 
obtained  potassium  sulphate  is  added  for  the 
purpose  of  precipitating  the  lime  as  sulphate, 
while  the  potassium  ciiromate  produced  remains 
dissolved;  finally,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
in  order  to  etmvert  the  ehromate  into  bichromate. 
Potassium  bichr<Hnate  crystallizes  in  the  form 
of  bright  red  prisms.  It  is  used  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  chrome  pigments  for  the  production  of 
various  colors  in  calico  printing  and  dyeing; 
in  the  manufacture  of  safety  matches;  as  a 
bleaching  agent  for  tallow,  palm  oil,  etc.,  with 
sulphuric  acid;  for  the  oxidation  of  anthracene 
to  riizarin;  in  tanning  leather;  and  in  conae* 
quenee  of  its  property  of  rendering  gelatin  in- 
soluble when  mixed  irtth  that  sdirtanoe  and 
exposed  to  light,  it  finds  extensive  application 
in  photogeUtin  processes.  Lead  ehromate  is  the 
bright  ydlow  precipitate  obtained  when  a  solu- 
tion of  a  lead  salt  is  added  to~  potassium  bichro- 
mate; it  is  used  as  a  pigment  under  Uie  name  of 
chrome  yettote.  

CHBO'KOLITH'OCAAPE.    See  LtiHOcnA- 

PHT. 

GHB<KX0FLA8X  (from  XP**/^  ohrfhna, 
color  -f  rWr^r,  piMtoa,  formed^  fraa  rXd«n», 
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ploMein,  to  form).  A  protoplasmic  body  in 
plants  which  containa  a  pigment  other  than 
green,  chiefly  yellow  or  red.  It  is  abundant  in 
fruits  and  flower  leaves.    In  shape  the  chromo- 

E lasts  are  rounded,  fusiform,  angular,  or  irr^u- 
vT,  their  form  being  often  determined  by  the 
piranoit  they  contain.  Sometimes  the  pigment 
ensta  in  minute  droplets  in  tlie  protoplasm,  but 
more  frequently  it  is  crystalline;  or  both  forms 
may  be  present  together.  The  crystals  vary 
from  needle-like  or  rodlike  to  tabular.  The 
slender  crystals  are  sometimes  curved  and  often 
occur  in  fascicles.  Chromoplasts  are  derived 
from  similar  bodies  by  division.  A  plastid 
(q.T.),  the  primary  undifferentiated  body,  may 
develop  directly  into  a  cfarcHnoplast,  or  it 
may  be  for  a  time  a  leuooplast  (q.v.)  or  a 
ehlwoplast  <q.T.),  and  only  later  prodoee  the 
red  or  ydlow  pigment  uat  diantcterizes  a 
chromoplaat.  If  the  chromoplasts  have  any 
special  function,  it  is  not  known.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  the  color  they  impart  may  be  useful, 
but  the  color  is  frequently  due  to  products  that 
hold  no  relation  to  further  use.  See  Cell.; 
CoLOB  IN  Plants. 

OHBCKMOSOKB  (from  Ok.  xfi^fui,  ohrdvut, 
e<dw  +  vSfM,  Affmo,  body).  The  name  given  to 
the  loops  or  other  aggr^atlons  of  chromatin 
which  collect  in  indirect  oell  division  about  tlie 
axis  of  the  spindle  and  split  into  halves.  The 
two  halves  move  towards  opposite  poles  of  the 
spindle,  where  they  aggregate  and  unite  into  the 
form  of  the  chrcnnatin  of  a  new  nucleus.  See 
CmoMATiN;  Cux;  Embbtoloqt. 

OHBCVHOSPHESE  {Gk.  xP^fM,  c\r6ma, 
color  +  ff^pOf  gphaira,  sphere).  The  envelope 
of  incandescent  gases  whicb  surrounds  the  body 
of  the  son,  or  photoqthere  (q.v.),  being  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  reversing  layer  (q.v.).  It 
consists  principally  of  hydrogen,  helium,  and 
calcium,  and  varies  in  depth  from  5000  to  10,000 
miles.  It  was  detected  by  observers  of  eclipses 
during  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  it  was  not  until  1842 
that  it  was  clearly  recognized  as  a  solar  append- 
age and  differratiated  from  the  more  diffused 
and  Winter  corona  (q.v.)  BurroundiDS  it.  Dur- 
ing a  total  solar  eclipse  the  chromosphere  is  ob- 
■wved  as  a  deep  scarlet  rim  surrounding  the 
awwi'S  disk,  but  in  broad  daylight  its  brightness 
is  overpowered  by  the  greater  brilliancy  and 
whiteness  of  the  light  from  the  underlying 
photosphere.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  observe 
it  at  all  times  by  means  of  the  spectroscope. 
Its  intense  color,  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
is  dne  to  incandescent  hydrogen,  its  chief  gas- 
eous con^KWoit.  Many  other  gaseous  elonents, 
such  as  ir<m,  chromium,  magnesium,  and  titan- 
ium, are  occasicoially  idmtifted  in  the  chromo- 
spherie  spectrum,  and  it  is  supposed  that  these 
are  due  to  the  momentary  injection  into  the 
chromosphere  of  the  constituents  of  the  reversing 
layer.  Indeed,  the  chromosphere  mav  be  likened 
to  a  violently  agitated  ocean  of  red  name  resting 
on  the  oomparativeW  quiescent  remsing  layer. 
From  the  surface  oi  this  ocean  jets  uid  masses 
of  glowing  vapor  rise  from  time  to  time,  occa- 
slonaUy  reaching  an  altitude  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles,  and  form  the  "prominences" 
which  are  such  a  conspicuous  feature  during  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  These  prtMuinences  were 
first  noticed  by  Vassenius  at  Gothenburg  in  1733, 
and  were  ascribed  by  him  to  the  moon.  Later 
observers  agreed  in  supposing  that  they  were  a 
lunar  phenomenon,  and  it  was  only  in  1860  that 


Secchi  and  De  la  Rue  demonstrated  their  vSxt 
origin,  while  their  gaseous  nature  was  not  recog- 
nized until  1868.  During  the  total  eclipse  of 
that  year  the  bright  lines  dne  to  hydrogen  were 
seen,  together  with  another  in  the  orange,  which 
was  at  first  assumed  to  be  the  D  line  of  sodium, 
but  was  afterward  recognized  as  distinct,  and 
attributed  by  Lockyer  to  a  gas  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  "helium."  This  remained  unknown 
as  a  terrestrial  element  until  1895,  when  Ram  say 
detected  it  in  the  mineral  cleveiie.  Two  kinds 
of  prominences  are  recognized,  doud  prominences 
and  flame  prominences.  The  former  are  qui- 
escent and  often  continue  without  sensible 
change  for  sev«al  days,  and,  lilce  the  upper 
ehraino8|diere,  consist  ot  hydrogen,  helium,  and 
calcium.  Th^.  are  frequently  quite  extensive 
in  area  and  resemble  huge  doiui  masses  etm- 
nected  with  ihe  chromospheric  rarfece  1^  means 
of  stemlike  filaments.  On  the  aOttx  hand,  flame 
prominences  are  characterized  fay  their  jeUike 
form  and  by  the  extraordinary  rapidi^  with 
which  they  spring  up  and  disappear.  Th^  are 
usually  associated  with  sun  spots,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  such  elanents  as  iron,  titanium,  soiuum, 
scandium,  barium,  and  titanium  from  the  lower 
porHona  ctf  tin  sobr  almosphere  indicates  clearly 
thdr  eruptive  iwtare.  Consult  Clerin,  Problems 
in  Attrophjfict  (L<»d<ni,  1903)  ;  Schusto-,  Solar 
Research  (L<mdon,  1900) ;  Abbot,  The  8vm  (New 

York,  1911).   See  SuN.    

OHBOnCOTTFE,  or  CHBO'lCA.TTPB  (from 
Gk.  xpAiM,  oJirdmo,  color  -f-  rimt,  typot,  type). 
A  photographic  process  dependent  upon  the 
sensitiveness  to  l^;ht  of  certain  chromium  salts, 
especially  the  bichromates  of  the  alkalies.  The 
chromo^pe.  has  been  superseded  by  the  photo- 
gelatin  processes  and  is  at  present  hardly  ever 
used.  (See  Autoitfe.)  The  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  colored  prints  produced  by  "chromatic 
printing." 

OHBONICLE  (from  chronic,  Fr.  chronique. 
It.  orowico,  Lat.  chronioue,  from  Gk.  xpo'^'^'t 
chroiukost  relating  to  time,  from  xP^iwf,  chronoe, 
time).  A  specie*  of  historical  record  in  urtiidi 
events  are  treated  in  detail  and  in  the  order  of 
time.  A  chronicle  is  understood  to  differ  from 
annals  in  being  more  connected  and  full,  Uie 
latter  merely  recording  individual  occurrences 
under  the  successive  years  or  other  datra.  A 
chronicle  is  not  expected,  however,  to  display 
either  literary  style  or  philosophic  penetration. 
A  great  many  of  the  older  histories  were  called 
chronicles,  such  as  the  iSomm  Ohrtmiote,  Holin- 
ahed's  Chroniele, 

CHBONICLX  or  PA'BOB.  An  Inwafptioa 
discovered  on  the  island  of  Paros  in  1627,  con- 
taining memoranda  of  much  historic  interest. 
It  mentions  various  facts,  especially  the  artistic 
ones,  in  Greek  history.  As  a  political  and  mili- 
tary history,  the  dironiele  is  niuliy.  See  Abun- 
DEL  Marbles. 

CHBONICLB  07  THE  EINOS  07  ENO- 

LANS,  FBOU  THE  TlUE  OF  THE  ROILANS'  GOV- 
■BNHKlfT  UNTO  THB  DEATH  OT  KiNG  JaUES.  An 

historical  work  hy  Sir  Richard  Baker,  published 
in  1643.  dedicated  to  Caiarlee,  Prince  of  Wales, 
containing  a  laudatory  preface  by  Sir  Henry 
Wotton.  It  was  a  very  popular  work  for  the 
century  after  its  publication.  It  ran  through 
seven  editions  before  the  close  of  1684  and  was 
translated  into  Dutch  in  1640.  In  1730  it  was 
extended  up  to  the  reign  of  George  II.  It  is, 
however,  full  of  inaccuracies  and  was  sharply 
criticized  in  1672  by  Thomas  Blount,  in  a  pam- 
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phlet  published  in  Oxford.  It  was  «  fsTOrite 
with  AddiBon'8  Sir  B<^r  de  Coverlw. 

OHBON^CIiES  (Heb.  Divrai  hay-yamim, 
eventB  of  the  days,  Gk.  napaXcn-ifieFa,  Parole*- 
pommOf  omitted,  sc.  pifiiUa,  bibUe^  boda).  The 
name  of  two  of  the  bo^  of  the  Old  Testammt^ 
which  in  the  Hebrew  canon  form  but  one  book, 
entitied  "Book  of  Events  of  the  Times."  This 
appears  to  have  been  a  designation  commonly 
applied  to  special  histories — such  as,  e.g., 
"Events  of  the  Times  of  King  David,"  or  the 
like.  The  Greek  translators  divided  the  long 
Hebrew  book  into  two  and  adopted  the  title 
"Things  Omitted"— i.e.,  not  recorded  4n  the 
otiier  historical  books.  Jerome  anogested  the 
title  "Chnmicon,"  whcoiee  comes  the  English 
name.  The  Book  of  Chronicles  begins  witit 
Adam  and  ends  abruptly  in  the  midcUe  of  Cy- 
rus's decree  of  restoration.  The  continuation  of 
the  narrative  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  which 
repeats  and  then  completes  the  fra^ent  of  the 
decree  of  the  Persian  King.  Chronicles,  in  fact, 
formed  originally  one  work  with  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miahj  dUpkiying  Uiroughout  the  peculiarities  of 
a  single  author.  The  ai^arent  separation  of 
Esra  and  Ndtioniah  from  Chronidea  proper  is 
due  to  the  insertion  in  the  former  of  extracts 
fnun  the  memoirs  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  and 
from  other  earlier  documents.  Of  the  author- 
ship  of  Chronicles  nothing  is  known  except  what 
can  be  determined  by  internal  evidence.  The 
language,  and  more  particularly  the  syntax,  im- 

gliea  that  the  book  is  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
Id  Testammt,  It  is  evident  tiiat  the  author 
lived  a  cmiBiderable  time  after  Ezra  and  stood 
entirely  under  the  Influence  of  the  religious  In- 
stitutions of  the  new  theocraev.  This  point  of 
view  determined  the  nature  of  iiis  interest  in  the 
early  history  of  his  people.  The  true  importance 
of  Hebrew  history  centres  for  him  in  the  fact 
that  this  nation  was  the  people  of  Yahwe.  The 
tn^c  interest  which  distinguishes  the  annals 
of  Israel  from  the  forgotten  history  of  Moab  or 
Damascus  lies  wholly  in  that  loing  contest  which 
flnalW  vindicated  the  reality  of  spiritual  things 
and  the  suprenuiey  of  Yahwe's  purpose  by  u« 
political  min  of  the  nati<m  which  was  the  faith- 
less  depositary  of  these  sacred  truths.  After  the 
captivity  it  was  impoBsible  to  write  the  histoiy 
of  Israel's  fortunes  otherwise  than  in  a  spirit 
of  religious  pragmatism.  But  within  the  limits 
of  the  religious  conception  of  the  plan  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Hebrew  history,  more  Utan  one  point 
of  view  mk^i  be  taken.  The  Book  of  Kings 
looks  npon  historr  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophets. 
But  before  the  Cnronicler  wrote,  the  older  type 
of  prophecy  had  become  extinct.  The  Jerusalem 
of  Ezra  was  organized  no  longer  as  a  nation,  but 
as  a  municipality  and  a  church.  The  centre  of  re* 
ligious  life  was  no  longer  the  prophetic  word,  but 
the  ordinances  of  the  Pentateucn  and  the  liturgical 
service  of  the  sanctuary.  The  religious  vocation 
of  Israel  was  no  longer  national,  but  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  municipal;  and  the  historical  continuity 
of  the  nation  was  vividly  realized  only  within 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  the  courts  of  the 
temple,  in  the  solemn  assembly  and  stately 
ceremonial  of  a  feast  day.  These  influences  nat- 
urally operated  most  strongly  on  those  who 
were  officially  attached  to  the  sanctuary.  To  a 
Levite,  even  more  than  to  other  Jews,  the  history 
of  Israel  meant  above  all  things  the  history  of 
Jenisalenit  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  temple 
ordinances.  The  author  of  Chronicles  betrays  In 
every  page  his  essentially  Levitical  habit  of 


mind.  To  such  a  mind  there  seemed  to  be  room 
for  a  new  history,  which  should  confine  itself  to 
matters  still  interesting  to  the  theocracy  of  Zion, 
keeping  Jerusalem  and  the  t^ple  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  developing  the  divine  significance  of 
the  history  in  its  causes  and  results,  not  so  mudi 
with  reference  to  the  prophetic  word  as  to  the 
fixed  legislation  of  the  Pentateudi,  so  that  the 
whole  narrative  might  be  made  to  teach  that  the 
glory  of  Israel  lies  in  the  observance  of  the 
divine  law  and  ritual.  For  the  sake  of  sys- 
tematic completeness,  the  author  of  the  Chroni- 
cles b^ns  with  Adam;  but  he  bad  nothing  to 
add  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  period  from  fiuises 
to  David  contained  little  that  served  his  pur- 
pose. He  therefore  eontracted  the  early  histoiy 
into  a  series  of  genealogies,  which  were  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  work  at  a 
time  when  everr  Jew  was  concerned  to  prove  the 
purity  of  his  Hebrew  descent.  From  the  death 
of  Saul  the  history  becomes  fuller  and  runs 
parallel  with  the  bodes  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 
The  limitations  of  the  author's  interest  in  past 
times  appear  in  the  omission,  among  other  par- 
ticulars, of  David's  reign  in  Hebron;  of  the  dis* 
orders  in  his  family  and  the  revolt  of  Abaalran; 
of  the  circumstances  of  Solomon's  accession; 
and  of  many  details  as  to  the  wisdom  and  splen- 
dor of  that  sovereign  as  well  as  of  his  fall  into 
idolatry.  In  the  latter  history  the  10  tribes  are 
quite  n^lected,  and  political  affairs  in  Judafa 
receive  attention,  not  in  proportion  to  their 
intrinsic  importance,  but  according  as  they 
serve  to  exemplify  God's  help  to  l£e  obedient 
and  His  chastisement  of  the  rebellious.  That 
the  author  is  always  unwilling  to  speak  of  the 
misfortunes  of  good  rulers  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  desire  to  suppress  the  truth,  but  shows 
that  the  book  was  throughout  composed  not  in 
a  purely  historic  interest,  but  with  a  view  to 
inculcate  a  practical  lesson.  The  more  impor- 
tant additions  which  the  Chronider  makes  to  the 
old  narrative  consist  partly  of  full  details  of 
points  connected  with  the  history  of  the  sanc- 
tuary and  the  great  feasts,  or  the  arctuedogy  of 
the  Levitical  ministry,  and  partly  of  narratives 
of  victories  and  defeats,  of  sins  and  punishmmts, 
of  obedience  and  its  reward,  which  could  be 
made  to  point  a  plain  rdigious  lesson  in  favor 
of  faithful  observance  of  the  law.  The  minor 
variations  of  Chronicles  from  the  books  of 
Samud  and  Kings  are  analogous  to  the  larger 
additions  and  omissions,  so  that  the  whole  work 
has  a  consistent  and  wdl-marfced  diaracter,  pre* 
senting  the  history  in  quite  a  different  perspec- 
tive from  that  of  the  old  narrative.  It  is  still 
possible  to  determine  within  certain  limits  the 
nature  of  the  sources  which  were  employed  by 
the  author.  He  had  before  hira  the '  canonical 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  from  which  he  made 
excerpts,  but,  in  addition  to  these,  had  at  his 
disposal  "Midrashic"  compilations,  in  whidi  the 
past  histoiy  was  no  longer  told  in  sober  fashion, 
but,  embellished  with  more  or  less  fanciful  de- 
tails, was  intended  as  a  means  of  illustrating 
religious  ideas  and  of  teaching  moral  lessons. 
He  mentions  such  a  Midrash  of  the  Book  of 
Kings  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  27),  end  also  specifically 
refers  to  a  Midrash  of  the  prophet  Iddo  (2 
Chron.  xiii.  22),  which  appears  to  have  been 
a  separate  work  either  attributed  to  Iddo  or  in 
whidi  the  prophet  plays  a  prominent  part. 
There  were  probably  other  works  of  a  similar 
character  in  existence,  and  it  is  important  to 
note  that  these  oompilaticms  were  based  nptm 
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the  annals  of  the  kingB  of  Israel  and  Judah 
respectirelj,  which  alec  form  the  aouroes  under- 
lying the  canonical  books  of  Kings.  The  varia- 
tiona  of  the  Chronicles  from  the  latter,  however, 
are  due  in  most  instances  to  his  religious  prag- 
matism.  Everything  is  done  to  emphasize  the 
ancient  importanoe  of  the  Levitea,  who  an  intro- 
duced at  points  and  on  occasions  which  are  most 
inappropriate.  He  is  also  fond  of  high  figures 
in  enumerating  sums  and  armies.  The  speeches 
introduced  hy  him  and  put  into  the  mouths  of 
prominent  personages  also  reflect  entirely  the 
Chronicler's  peculiar  point  of  view.  Taking  all 
this  t(^ther,  it  is  claimed  by  many  that  the 
historical  value  of  Chronicles,  where  it  varies 
from  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  is  nuall, 
and,  except  in  some  details,  which  nave  cfaleffy 
an  interest  as  representing  perhaps  a  more  or 
leas  widespread  tradition,  there  is  a  reluctance 
among  modem  critical  scholars  to  depend  upon 
it  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  history.  From  1 
Chron.  iii.  1&-24,  where  the  genealogy  of  Zerub- 
babel  is  carried  on  throu^  nine  generations,  as 
well  as  from  the  mention  of  Jaddua  in  Neh.  xii. 
11,  22,  it  has  rightly  been  inferred  that  the 
CluronicleB  cannot  have  been  written  before  the 
third  century  b.g. 

Bibliography.  L.  W.  M.  de  Wette.  Bitto- 
ritehkritiache  Vntersuchimg  Uber  die  Biloher  der 
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CHBONICLES  OF  THE  CAKONQATE.  A 
series  of  tales  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  The  first 
set,  including  The  Bighland  Widow,  The  Sur- 
geon's Daughter,  and  Two  Drovers,  was  published 
in  1827;  and  tiie  second,  containing  The  Fair 
Maid  of  PertJi,  appeared  in  the  ensuing  year. 
Thc^  are  supposed  to  be  told  b^  a  certain  Mr. 
Chrystal  Croftangry,  who,  he  informs  us,  got 
them  from  a  Mrs.  Baliol.   See  C&koko&tb,  The. 

CHBON''OQBA]C  (from  Gk.  xP^vot,  chronoa, 
time  +  ypditiui,  gramma,  letter,  frran  ypd^uw, 
graphmn,  to  write),  or  CHROifoaBAPH.  A  whim- 
sical device  of  the  later  Romans,  resuscitated 
during  the  Renaissance  pOTiod,  by  which  a  date 
is  given  by  selecting  certain  letters  among  those 
which  form  an  inscription,  and  printing  them 
larger  than  the  others.  The  principle  will  be 
understood  from  the  followmg  chronogram, 
made  from  the  name  of  George  Villien,  first 
Duke  of  Buckingham: 

axoBQlVs  DVX  bVOkInoaMLb 

The  date  MDCXVVVIII  (1628)  is  that  of  the 
year  in  which  tiie  l)uke  was  murdered  hy  Fel- 


ton  at  Portsmouth.     CtHisult  Hilton,  Chrono- 
grams (1882). 

OHBON'OOBAPH    and  CHBON'OSCOPB 

(Lat.  chronographus,  from  Gk.  xP^roYp^^of, 
chronographoa,  from  xp^'""*  chronoa,  time  + 
yfid^tw,  graphein,  to  write;  Fr.  chronoacope, 
from  Gk.  xp'iw*  chronoa,  time  -f-  'kow69,  tkopo$, 
watcher,  from  ffKorcir,  sA:opetn,  to  watch).  Terms 
more  or  less  interchangeable  applied  to  instru- 
ments used  in  physics,  physiology,  psychology, 
and  many  departments  of  experimental  and  ap- 
plied science,  such  as  gunnery,  for  measuring 
very  short  intervals  of  time,  as  well  as  to  instm- 
ments  recording  such  measures.  Chronograph 
watches,  or  pocket  chrontwraphs,  will  measure 
intervals  of  tune  down  to  iftns  of  a  second,  for 
use  at  horse  racM  and  other  ooeasiona  where  » 
seconds  watch  is  not  cacactly  suited.  Th^  have 
an  ordinary  quick-train  lever  movement,  carrying 
hands  which  move  over  a  dial.  One  of  these  is  a 
seconds  hand,  very  peculiarly  made.  The  seconds 
Land  is  double,  consisting  of  two  distinct  hands, 
one  superposed  on  the  other.  As  the  double- 
seconds  hand  revolves,  it  is  possible  to  stop  one 
of  its  oranponent  halves  1^  touching  a  spring 
at  the  aide  of  the  ease.  A  record  having  thus 
'beeai  made  of  the  exact  fraction  of  a  second 
marked  the  position  of  the  stopped  hand, 
another  pressure  of  the  spring  makes  it  fly  back 
to  its  former  position  on  the  moving  component. 
The  instrument  is  then  ready  for  another  obser- 
vation. There  are  numerous  modifications  of 
this  form  of  instrumoit;  they  are  sometimes 
called  stop  watches,  or  spUt-aeeorad  fly-back 
watches. 

The  Astronomioal  Cbaomogn^  is  used  to 
record  permanently  the  exact  instants  of  time 
when  certain  astronomical  observations  are  made. 
Such  a  time  record  is,  of  course,  extremely  im- 
portant in  almost  all  forms  of  astronomical 
work.  As  usually  constructed,  the  instrument 
consists  of  a  metal  cylinder  or  drum,  upon  which 
is  wound  a  sheet  of  paper  to  receive  the  record. 
The  drum  is  connected  witii  a  clockwork  appara- 
tus which  makes  it  turn  on  its  axis  once  ea<dL 
minute.  At  the  same  time  a  fountain  pen,  or 
some  other  form  of  marking  instrument,  fs 
pressed  against  the  paper  so  that  a  line  is  traced 
around  the  drum  as  it  turns.  The  pen  ia  at- 
tached to  an  electromagnet,  which  in  tum  is 
moved  very  slowly  by  the  clockwork  along  the 
axis  of  the  drum.  Tlie  result  of  these  motions 
of  the  drum  and  pen  is  to  trace  a  continuous 
spiral  line  on  the  paper  aroimd  the  drum.  The 
dectromagnet  is  connected  with  the  astronomer's 
standard  clock  1^  wires,  and  once  every  second 
an  electric  signal  is  sent  automatically  by  the 
clock  into  the  magnet.  This  results  in  a  short 
interraption  or  break  in  the  tine  traced  by  the 
pen.  Such  a  break,  then,  marks  the  beginning 
of  each  second  on  the  chronographic  time  recor<E 
When  the  astronomer  wishes  to  record  the  exact 
time  of  an  observation,  he  has  but  to  tap  a 
telegraphic  key  held  in  bis  hand,  and  a  signal 
similar  to  the  clock  signals  will  reach  the  chrono- 
graphic electromagnet.  The  result  is  a  break  in 
the  record  line,  similar  to  those  due  to  the 
clock.  It  is  then  merely  necessary  to  measure 
the  position  of  the  observer's  break  with  refer- 
ence to  the  clock  breaks,  to  fix  the  exact  frac- 
tion of  a  second  corresponding  to  the  observa- 
tion. There  is  little  difficulty  in  thus  measuring 
a  chront^raphic  record  to  the  twentieth  part 
of  a  second  of  time.  In  the  form  of  instru- 
ment known  as  the  "printing  chnmcqpraph,"  in- 
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Tcmted  t>f  Profoaor  Hough  of  the  Dearborn 
Obaerratory,  the  minnteB,  seconds,  and  fraotiona 
of  a  second  are  actually  printed  on  the  record 
sheet.  Another  form  of  chronograph  is  the  photo- 
chronograph,  in  which  the  trail  of  a  star  is 
phott^aptied  directly  with  the  spider  lines  of 
the  telescope  on  a  photographic  plate.  To  mark 
the  time  intervals,  the  plate  is  given  a  slight 
north  and  south  displacement  at  the  b^nmng 
of  each  second,  so  as  to  produce  a  break  in  the 
star  trail.  In  this  way  the  recording  of  the  tran- 
sit of  a  star  becomes  purely  automatic,  and  the 
personal  equation  (q.T.)  of  the  observer  ia 
avoided. 

The  first  attonpt  to  measure  a  very  small 
period  of  time  was  made  by  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
stone  in  1834,  when  he  endeavored  to  ascertain 
the  duration  of  the  electric  spark.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  means  of  &  revolving  mirror ;  and 
as  taifl  apparatus  waa  the  first  and  simplest  of 
a  number  of  siniilu-  instruments.  It  may  be  de- 
■eribed  at  some  loigth.  On  a  horiamtal  axis 
capable  of  being  revolved  at  hi^  speed,  a  mirror 
was  fixed.  The  rays  issuing  from  a  luminous 
point,  such  as  a  small  flame,  were  reflected  from 
the  mirror  when  at  rest  and  reached  the  eye 
of  the  observer.  If  the  mirror  is  slowly  revolved, 
the  image  of  the  luminous  point  will  be  either 
raised  or  lowered,  and  if  the  speed  of  rotation 
is  increased,  instead  of  a  succession  of  images 
there  will  be  seen  a  continuous  streak  or  band  ot 
light.  If  the  given  source  of  light  be  sup- 
pi£aited  by  an  electric  spark,  and  the  mirror 
set  in  rotation,  as  long  as  the  duration  of  the 
spark  is  less  than  is  required  by  the  mirror 
to  redect  ttte  rays  across  the  field  in  the  form 
of  a  band,  then  the  spark  will  appear  as  a  point; 
but,  increasing  the  speed  of  the  mirror,  a  stage 
will  be  reached  where  the  image  will  be  produced 
in  the  form  of  a  t»ight  streak.  The  time  of  the 
spark  can  then  be  calculated  in  the  following 
way:  First,  the  velocity  of  the  mirror  to  ob- 
served; then,  suppose  that  the  image  of  the 
spark  extends  over  what  is  equivalent  to  one- 
half  a  decree  of  arc.  As  the  movement  of  the 
reflected  ray  is,  from  the  laws  of  reflection, 
twice  that  of  the  reflecting  mirror,  it  would  fol- 
low that  when  the  mirror  was  revolving  at  a 
velocity  of  800  revolutions  per  second,  the  time 
consumed  by  the  mirror  ia  causing  the  spark  to 
appear  as  a  streak  of  light  would  be  ^  X 1 X 
i    TTrhreir  of  a  second. 

Wbeatatone  also  onployed  tiiis  apparatus  to 
study  the  time  consumed  by  an  electric  current 
in  passing  over  a  conductor,  using  for  this  pur- 
pose the  sparks  furnished  at  diflferent  lengths  of 
the  conductor  and  measuring  the  difference  in 
time  between  their  occurrences.  A  rotating  mir- 
ror wag  also  used  hy  Feddersen  in  his  researches 
on  the  electric  spark,  and  i^in  by  Rood,  the 
former  employing  a  concave  mirror,  while  the 
latter  used  a  plane  mirror  in  conneetion  with 
a  inrstem  of  lenses. 

To  Wheatstone  is  due  another  form  of  cfarono- 
scope,  which  was  used  for  measuring  the  veloc- 
ity of  a  projectile  from  the  time  it  left  a  can- 
non until  any  desired  point  was  reached.  (See 
BAixisncs.)  This  apparatus  in  its  essence  con- 
sisted of  a  clock  which  was  set  in  motion  and 
stopped  by  the  armature  of  an  electromagnet. 
Across  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  a  wire  was  placed 
which  was  broken  at  the  exit  of  the  projectile 
and  the  circuit  opened,  thus  releasing  the  arma- 
ture of  the  elcctrcMuagnet  and  setting  in  mo- 
tion the  clockwork.  When  the  shot  reached  the 


required  distance,  the  circuit  waa  dosed,  and 
the  dock  stopped  in  a  similar  fashion.  Wheat- 
stone  did  not  claim  a  greater  accuracy  for  this 
instrument  than  to  ^  of  a  second,  but  improve- 
ments by  Hipp,  who,  keeping  the  clockwork  in 
motion,  used  the  magnets  only  to  throw  the  in- 
dicating part  of  the  apparatus  into  gear  with 
the  movement,  made  the  instrumoit  mora 
serviceable. 

W.  Siemens  used  a  rapidly  rotatii^  cylinder, 
on  a  paper  covering  of  which  sparks  from  a  cir- 
cuit containing  Leyden  jan  made  the  record 
marks.  The  introduction  of  a  seconds  pendulum 
into  the  circuit  gave  a  record  of  the  time  1^ 
causing  spark  punctures  at  regular  intervals, 
and  the  desired  times  could  be  found  by  com- 
paring the  distances.  With  this  apparatus  the 
velocity  of  a  projectile  while  in  the  bore  of  the 
cannon  could  oe  measured,  it  being  only  neces- 
sary to  insert  insulated  conductors  at  different 
points  where  the  dreoit  could  be  made  or  broken 
by  the  traveling  shot.  Sionois  also  used  this 
form  of  chronosoope,  or  chronograph,  to  measure 
the  velocity  of  the  electric  current  Helmholti 
improved  the  instrument  by  providing  mecha- 
nism to  ^ve  a  constantly  increasing  velocity, 
making  his  measurement  when  the  desired  rate 
of  speed  was  reached,  the  regulation  being 
effected  by  the  action  of  centrifugal  force.  This 
form  of  instrument  has  been  emplo^d  exten- 
sively in  physiological  work,  and  Qiere  are  numer- 
ous modifications  now  in  use. 

Tuning  forks  (see  Tuning  Fobk)  are  also 
employed  extensively  for  measuring  small  inter- 
vals of  time,  as  they  furnish  an  extremely  ac- 
curate means  for  making  such  determinationa. 
A  device  used  hy  Pouillet  was  a  circular  didc  of 
glass  on  which  was  a  smaller  circle  of  tinfoil  and 
a  narrow  strip  extraiding  to  the  circumference. 
This  was  used  to  cranpTete  an  electric  circuit 
with  a  galvanometer,  the  principle  involved  be- 
ing that  with  a  continuous  current  for  an  ex- 
tremely brief  space  of  time,  the  strength  of  the 
current  and  consequently  the  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  is  proportional  to  the  time  it  is 
flowing. 

In  the  Noble  chronosct^e,  extensively  used  in 
artillery  teats,  there  are  eight  bronze  rotating 
disks,  each  covered  with  a  strip  of  blackened 
paper,  on  which  a  record  is  made  1^  means  of 
an  dectrie  spark.  This  instrument  is  used  to 
measure  botn  internal  and  external  velocities, 
as  is  also  the  Schultz  chronograph,  which  em- 
ploys a  tuning  fork  and  electromagnets.  The 
velocity  of  different  distances  is  obtained  by 
having  the  circuit  opened  or  closed  by  means  of 
the  wires  of  a  screen  through  which  the  pro- 
jectile passes.  In  an  instrument  for  a  like  pur- 
pose, the  invention  of  Grehore  and  Squier,  the 
record  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  beam  of  po- 
larized light  falling  on  a  rapidly  revolving  photo- 
graphic plate.  In  this  instrument  the  plane 
of  polarization  is  shifted  by  the  action  of  a 
magnetic  field  produced  on  closing  the  circuit. 
When  a  current  flows,  the  beam  is  rotated  so 
that  it  does  not  affect  the  plate,  leaving  a 
blank  in  the  path  traced  by  the  beam.  A  tuning 
fork  is  used  to  keep  trade  of  the  time,  and  hj 
means  of  the  wavy  line  traced  br  it  the  time 
between  interrupted  points  on  the  tracing  of 
the  first  beam  may  be  ascertained. 

The  Bouleng£  chronograph,  much  used  in  ar- 
tillery testa  of  velocity,  depends  upon  the  dis- 
tance a  body  falls  in  a  given  interval  of  time. 
It  will  be  found  discussed  and  illustrated  in 
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the  article  on  Baujbtics.  The  cbronosoope  and 
chronograph  are  also  constructed  in  numerous 
other  forms,  in  some  of  which,  e.g.,  the  princi- 

Ele  of  the  pendulum  is  employed,  and  time  can 
B  measured  with  an  extreme  d^ree  of  accuracy. 
The  instruments  of  Fizeau  and  Foucault  to 
measure  the  velocity  of  light  must  be  considered 
among  the  early  forma  of  those  instruments.  In 
the  former  a  wheel  with  projecting  teeth  was 
nsed  to  interrupt  a  beam'  of  light  which  was 
sent  to  a  distant  mirror  and  back.  The  speed 
of  the  mirror  was  so  adjusted  that  the  l>eam 
of  light  which  is  transmitted  through  the  space 
between  two  teeth  is  received  after  reflection  in 
the  next  open  space,  and  the  velocity  determined 
hy  EBCertafning  the  distance  traveled  hy  the 
beam  and  the  time  eonsnmed  in  the  fraction  of 
a  revolntion  of  the  toothed  wheel.  Foucault 
used  a  revolving  mirror,  as  did  also  Miehelson, 
whose  determinations  are  considered  most  reli- 
able and  accurate. 

BlbUography.  Consult  the  larger  treatises 
on  experimental  physics,  psychology,  physiology, 
and  ballistics;  and  for  more  special  informa- 
tion, "The  Chron<^aph"  [Dent's],  Nature,  voL 
xziii  ILtmdon,  1881);  Dunn,  "Development  of 
a  Photo- Veloeimeter  for  Measuring  .  .  .  the 
Maximum  Velocities  of  KecoO  and  ^t)jectile," 
etc.,  Journal  of  the  VniM  Btatea  Artillery,  vol. 
viii,  No.  1  (Fort  Monroe,  1897) ;  Bouquet  and 
Cbatelu,  "Sur  le  pr^ision  des  observations  au 
chront^raphe  imprimant,"  Bull.  Astronom.,  vols, 
xxii,  xxiii  (Paris,  1005-06) ;  8alow,  "Beschrei- 
bung  eines  verbesserten  Chronographen,"  Paychol. 
Studien  (Leipzig,  1809);  Mond,  "A  New  Im- 
proved Type  of  Chrom^rapV'  iMtdm,  Bdm- 
Durght  and  Dublin  Philotophioal  Magazine  and 
Journal  of  Science,  6th  series,  vol.  ii  (London, 
1906) ;  Huguenin,  "Eetablissage  et  repassage  du 
chronograph  ie,"  Journal  suisse  d'horlogerie,  vols, 
xxix,  XXX,  xxxi  (Genera,  1905-07) ;  "Hopkins's 
Band  Electro-Chron<^aph,"  Bdentifio  American, 
vol.  xcii  (New  York,  1905).    See  Ballistics; 

PSTCHOLOOICAL  ApPAHATUS  ;  VELOCITY  OF  LlOHT, 

OHBONOI/OOT  (Fr.  chronologie,  from  Lat. 
ekroHologia,  from  Qlc  xp<»^^'a>  chronologia, 
from  xP^^t  chronoa,  Ume  +  Myos,  logoe,  ac- 
count). The  branch  of  science  vhieh  treats  of 
time  as  measured,  computed,  and  recorded.  Its 
object  is  to  establish  some  mettiod  of  dining 
time,  to  compute  the  intervals  between  impor- 
tant historical  events,  and  to  fix  the  dates  of 
events  uniformly  with  reference  to  some  chosen 
point  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  familiar  units  of  time  are  the  year,  the 
month,  and  the  day.  These  are  astronomical 
and  are  determined  by  recurring  celestial  phe- 
nomena. The  epoch  universally  employed  to- 
day, liefore  which  and  after  which  events  are 
said  to  have  occurred,  is  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  years  before  Christ  are  marked  B.O.  and 
those  after  a.d.  (Anno  Domini).  The  astronom- 
ical units,  however,  have  not  always  been  em- 
ployed, and  the  epoch  or  redconing  point  differed 
among  various  peoples.  Thus,  in  early  days,  such 
vague  periods  as  generations,  or  reigns  of  kings, 
were  assumed  as  units;  but  finallv,  through  xae 
suggestion,  it  Is  said,  of  the  philosopher  Era- 
toetiienes,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  library  in 
Alexandria,  in  the  third  century  b,c.,  the  year 
was  introduced  as  the  unit  of  time.  The  differ- 
ence in  epochs  led  to  various  eugf^estions  which 
were  gradually  discarded  with  the  spread  of 
eiviltzation  and  the  closer  intercourse  of  men. 
The  systems  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
Vol.  v.— 20 


were  the  most  important  in  aDtiquity.  The 
Greeks  calculated  by  Olympiads,  beginning  their 
era  from  the  years  of  the  victory  of  Coroebus  in 
the  Olympic  games,  which  corresponds  to  the 
year  776  b.o.  The  Romans  Iwgan  their  era  from 
the  founding  of  the  city,  generally  accepted  as 
the  year  763  B.O. 

The  study  of  the  astronomical  units  and  the 
measurement  of  time  belong  to  the  department 
of  mathematical  astronomy.  The  historian  em- 
ploys chronology  to  enable  him  to  transfer 
events  in  history  located  in  time  according  to 
various  eras  to  his  own  system,  the  Christian 
era. 

The  method  of  reckoning  time  by  Olympiads 
was  used  hy  the  historian  Tlmsns  about  240  b.c. 
and  was  eenn-ally  adimted  by  otha>  Greek  his- 
torlana.  The  (HympiadB  were  determined  by  the 
Olympic  games,  which  were  held  every  four 
years  in  the  summer  time.  Hie  Olympic  year 
therefore  begins  in  the  middle  of  our  year,  uid 
the  first  and  latter  half  of  our  year  belong  to 
different  Olympiads.  Thus,  Socrates  was  put  to 
death  in  the  first  year  of  the  05th  Olympiad. 
The  redEoning  is  as  follows :  94  X  4  =  376 ;  this 
subtracted  from  776  give*  400,  but  his  death 
took  place  in  the  eleventh  month,  hence  1  abcnttd 
be  subtracted,  bo  that  399  bx.  is  the  year  <^  hi* 
death  with  reference  to  the  Christian  era.  If 
the  date  falls  after  Christ,  776  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  Olympic  year.  The  calculation 
by  Olympiads  lasted  down  to  the  fifth  eentniy 
of  our  era. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  given 
tty  FabiuB  Pictor  in  a  year  corresponding  to 
747  B.O.,  by  Polybiiifl  in  750  B.a,  by  M.  Pondus 
Cato  in  751  B.C.,  by  Verrius  Flaceus  in  762  B.O., 
and  by  Terentlus  Varro  in  753  B.C.  Among 
Roman  writers  Livy  follows  Cato  and  at  times 
Fabius  Pictor.  Cicero  and  Pliny  follow  Varro, 
The  Varronian  date  is  generally  accepted  by 
modem  writers.  The  years  were  designated  by 
the  letters  A.U.C.  {anno  urbia  conditcB=  in 
the  year  fr<an  the  foundation  of  the  citv).  In 
changing  from  the  Roman  to  tba  Chris^an  era, 
subtract  the  years  of  Rome  from  754  if  tiie 
date  is  before  Christ,  but  if  the  date  Is  after 
Christ,  subtract  764  from  the  year  of  Rome. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  methods  continued  in 
use  long  after  Christ,  (yonstantine  the  Orea^ 
is  said  to  have  introduced  the  system  known  aa 
indiction.  This  was  a  cycle  of  16  years,  which 
were  denoted  Indiction  1,  Indiction  2,  up  to  In- 
diction 15,  when  the  series  began  anew.  There 
are  four  kinds  of  indictions,  which  owe  their  dif- 
ference merely  to  the  fact  that  fhey  are  reckoned 
from  different  days.  Thus  the  Indiction  of  Cmi- 
etantinople  began  with  Sept.  I,  312  a.d.  ;  the 
Imperial,  on  Sept.  24,  312  AJ>.;  the  Roman  or 
Pontifical,  on  Dec.  26,  312  a.d.,  or  Jan.  1,  313 
AJ>.  As  I  A.D.  equals  Indiction  4,  add  3  to  the 
year  of  the  Christian  era  and  divide  hy  15,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  the  number  of  the  indic- 
tion. If  there  is  no  remainder  the  indiction  is  16. 

The  year  of  the  Christian  era,  as  now  ar- 
ranged, like  the  Julian  year,  established  by 
Julius  Ciesar,  extends  from  Jiuiuary  1  to  Dec^- 
ber  31.  The  Christian  era  was  first  used  by 
Dionysius  Exiguus  in  633  A.n.  He  r^rded  the 
birth  of  Christ  as  taking  place  in  the  year  of 
Rome  754,  although  early  Christians  placed  it 
in  750.  The  Dionysian  year,  however,  dated 
from  the  Annunciation,  March  25  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  commencement  of  the  year  was 
assign^  to  different  days  in  differ^t  places. 
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Thus  in  Eogland  down  to  the  Conquest  it  was  from  the  flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  in  622 

counted  tram  ChriBtmas  or  from  March  25 ;  from  a.d.   The  followiog  table  gives  the  precise  dates 

the  Conquest  to  1155,  from  January  1;  from  1165  of  the  beginning  of  the  eras  just  moitioned  and 

to  1751,  from  March  25.   In  Scotland  the  b^n-  of  others  of  less  importance: 

ning  of  the  year  was  changed  from  March  2S  b.c. 

to  January  1  in  1600  but  the  change  was  not  —                   1;  tgg 

generally  adopted  until  it  was  made  in  England  AtauSdriSn^T. !^  ™. iTT^XSmrt  SB.  5S^ 

also.  In  France  the  banning  of  the  year  varied    Antiooh,  MundanB  SeDtcmber  1,  M92 

in  diflferent  dioceses,  being  either  Christmae  or  i^^^^- JSSS  Iom 

March  25,  until  1664,  when  January  1  was  MuDdSSe!  J«wS£. '. ; '.                     '. .  .oSSfcSr  3761 

selected.    In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen-    Abrmbua   Ootobor  1,  2016 

tury  January  1  was  determined  upon  in  Ger-  fc-SSSi^uaiiW.- "  V/.  . V. V.V.  "  m 

many,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Nabonunr  FebruKy  M.  74? 

The  era  of  the  creation  of  the  world  is  ob-    Matooio  Oydm  Jnv  15,  432 

teined  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  varies  in  the    Mwjjo-i".  or  G»d«i  s«^mb«^i.  3W 

different  texts.  The  Hebrew  versimi  reekona  1656    MuoabeftD  Nowmbor  24,  100 

yean  from  cieaticHi  to  the  flood  and  4000  years    sidoaUn  Oetc^  110 

from  creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  Samer-  ^iSSTw                      :  ' i".  46 

itan  makes  the  Utter  interval  much  longer,  ^>aniih  Bnt 'juniuy  I,'  38 

though  it  counts  fr<Hn  the  creation  to  the  flood    Actum  ^wwiy  1.  so 

only  1307  years.    The  Septuagint  version  re-   FUbrow  U.  27 

moves  ihe  creation  of  the  world  to  6000  years  a-d. 

before  Christ  and  2250  years  before  the  flood.   aJSS  ,7'  «i 

It  U  now,  however,  universally  admitted  that  SSiSLST^.            :.*.  ;.;;.  ;.  ;.^?^5S  I'  ^ 

the  creation  of  the  world  cannot  be  placed  at   M<dwmmsdu.of  ths'Hoiin  Jtdyio,  022 

so  recent  a  date  as  6000  b,c„  end  ttie  modem    PwriM."* Yw*t«d  JubbIO,  033 

underBtaoding  of  the  flrst  chapter  of  Genesis  ,                  .         .   .  , 

leaves  the  period  of  the  creation  quite  indefl-  ,  Various  other  systems  of  chronology  may  be 

nite,  and  one  scheme  of  interpretation  stretches  found  mentioned  under  the  names  of  the  na- 

out  the  days  of  creation  into  periods  of  indefl-  *>y  whom  they  were  employed.  Consult: 

nite  length.    Des  Vignoles,  a  writer  on  the  ,  2f    History  (London, 

chronology  of  sacred  history,  collected   more  1838) ;   Woodward  end  Cat«s,  Encyolopwita  of 

than  20r  different  estimates  of  the  era  of  the  Chronology,  historical  and  biographical  (Boston, 

ereation.  the  shortest  bdng  3483  and  the  !<»•  1872);  Macdonald,  Chronologies  and  Calendars 

gest  6984  years.    If  such  or  such  a  date  from  (WW);  Grotefend,  Tasohenhuch  der  Zeitreck- 

the  ereation  means  anything,  it  is  probably  (I«ipMg.  1905)  ;  Ax\mt)xni^  The  Myster- 

to  be  read  by  the  date  fixed  by  Archbishop  **»  of  Chronology   (London,  1900).    See  also 

Ussher,  which  was  4004  B.C.  CiOJCNDAB;  Yeah;  Month;  Day;  Cycle;  etc. 

Various  other  eras  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  CHBONOM'ETEE  (Fr.  cArononi**rc.  It. 
era  of  Constantinople  dates  the  creation  of  the  cronometro,  from  Gk.  xp6ro»,  chronos,  time  + 
world  6608  veara  and  4  months  before  the  be-  m^t^P*".  rnetron,  measure).  The  name  given  pnn- 
ginning  of  our  era,  the  civil  years  beginning  Sep-  cipally  to  such  tunekeepers  as  are  used  for  de- 
tember  1,  the  ecclesiastical  March  21  or  AprU  1.  termining  ^  longitude  at  sea.  The  mechanism 
The  era  of  Alexandria  used  by  the  Christians  of  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  a  common 
that  city  placed  the  ereation  of  Adam  6600  years  watch,  only  the  size  is  generally  greater;  the 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  We  must  allow  three  balance  wheel  is  compensated  for  vanaUons  of 
years  for  the  date  assigned  by  the  early  Chris-  temperature;  and  the  whole  instrument  is  hung 
tians  to  the  Incarnation.  Hence  we  may  change  »  frame  of  balancing  rin^  called  "gimbals.** 
dates  of  this  era  to  our  own  by  subtracting  6502.  These  prevent  the  ship's  motion  from  influencing 
When  Diocletian  became  Emperor,  10  years  were  the  chronometer's  rate  too  much, 
omitted,  and  after  that  date,  which  is  5786  ac-  CHBOK^OBOOPB.  See  Chbowoobaph. 
cording  to  the  Alexandrian  era,  we  must  subtract  CHBTJDIM,  Kr^dftm.  A  town  In  the  eastern 
5492.  Hie  mundane  era  of  Antioch,  used  by  the  pi^rt  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  situated  on  the  river 
Christians  of  Syria,  is  the  same  as  the  Alexan-  Chrudimka,  74  miles  by  rail  from  Prague.  It 
drians  after  the  time  of  Diodetian.  The  Julian  has  a  number  of  ehnrehes,  among  them  one  dat- 
period  should  be  mentioned  here.  It  was  in-  ing  frcan  the  thirteenth  century.  Its  principal 
vented  by  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger  in  1S82  to  <^  industries  are  the  making  of  sugar,  liquors,  meal, 
viate  the  inconvenience  of  counting  in  two  ways,  leather,  shoes,  cloth,  and  agricultural  machinery, 
before  and  after  Christ.  He  estimated  a  period  Pop.,  1890,  12,128;  1900,  13,017. 
of  7980  Julian  years,  and  the  flrst  year  of  the  CHBYSAItE,  kr^'zal'.  The  henpedced  hue- 
Christian  era  corresponded  to  4714  of  his  era.  band  of  Philaminte  in  Molidre's  Les  femmes 
The  era  of  Nabonassar,  which  obtains  its  name  savantes.  He  is  the  type  of  a  bon  bowrgeoist 
from  the  founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  Babylon,  and,  though  under  the  domination  of  his  prt- 
was  used  by  astronomers.  Its  date  is  Feb.  26,  cieiise  wife,  is  inspired  by  the  love  he  bears  his 
747  B.O.,  which  was  calculated  from  records  of  daughter  Henriette  to  assert  his  authwity  and 
Ptolemy,  based  on  celestial  phenomena.  The  save  Jher  from  the  base  Trissotin. 
Macedonian  era,  known  also  as  that  of  the  Seleu-  CHBTSAIJS,  krla'A-lIs.  See  Buttebtueb 
cide,  began  on  September  1  of  the  Julian  year,  and  Moths. 

312  years  before  our  era.  The  era  of  Spain,  CHBTSANDSIt,  kri^s&n-dSr,  Fbixduch 
used  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Africa,  and  parts  of  (1826-1901).  A  German  writer  on  the  science 
France,  dated  from  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  of  music  He  was  bom  in  LObtheen,  Mecklen- 
Augustus  in  39  b.c.  The  era  of  Diocletian,  or  burg-Schwerin,  and  studied  philosophy  in  Roe- 
era  of  martyrs,  still  followed  by  the  Copts  and  tock,  but  later  gave  up  his  time  entirely  to 
Al^ssinians,  is  reckoned  from  Sept.  17,  284  a.d.  musical  study.  He  has  contributed  extensively 
The  Mohammedan  era  of  the  Hejira  (q.T.)  dates  to  tiie  literature  of  this  subject  and  is  especially 
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welt  known  as  the  editor  of  Handel's  works,  hia 
edititm  having  been  the  first  to  be  prepared 
from  the  original  sources.  The  edition  was  really 
published  by  Chrysander  as  a  private  enterprise, 
more  particularly  after  the  death  of  his  col- 
laborator, Grervinus,  in  1871,  when,  equipped  with 
a  simple  hand  press  and  assisted  by  only  one 
printer  and  one  engraver  of  music,  he  continued 
the  publication  of  the  work  at  his  own  upenae, 
in  uiis  way  CMupleting  all  but  three  of  the  100 
volomes.  This  gigantic  undertaking  occupied 
the  editor  fnm  1869  to  1894,  during  which  time 
he  repeatedly  visited  England  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  autograph  scores.  Foremost 
among  the  striking  improvements  introduced  by 
Chrysander  into  this  famoiu  edition  are  the 
following:  a.  new  German  translation  of  the 
original  English  text,  emphasising  the  relation 
between  word  and  tone;  the  concentration  of 
the  dramatic  element;  the  restoration  of  the 
original  ornamentation  of  the  arias;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  restoration  of  the  original 
Huidelian  orchestration.  While  working  on  this 
monumental  edition  of  the  master's  works,  Chry- 
sander also  embodied  the  wealth  of  information 
he  had  collected  in  an  ^chaustive  biography,  of 
whidi,  however,  only  two  volumes  were  com- 
pleted. A  portion  of  the  third  volume  brings 
the  life  down  to  the  year  1740.  Unfortunately 
this  greatest  biography  of  Handel  has  never 
been  completed,  althoi^  the  publishers  have 
made  several  attempts  to  induce  eminent  scholars 
to  undertake  the  task. 

CHBTSAN^TEEMUIC  (Lat.  from  Gk.  XP**"' 
A*fcfwy,  ehryaanthemon,  frcm  xP*"^^!  chryaoa, 
gold  +  fMtfuw,  anthemon,  flower).  A  ^enus  of 
plants  of  the  family  Compositfe,  comprising  srane 
200  species,  natives  of  Eimme,  Asia,  and  northern 
Africa.  The  plants  of  this  genus  are  free 
bloomers  in  both  the  wild  and  cultivated  state. 
The  flower  heads  are  either  flat  or  hemispherical; 
solitary  on  long  peduncles  or  in  flat-top  clus- 
ters. Usually  the  rays  spread  wide  open  and  are 
conspicuously  showy,  white,  yellow,  or  rose-pur- 
plish in  tint,  while  the  disk  flowers  are  for  the 
most  part  yellow. 

The  name  "chrysanthemum"  is  nopularly  re- 
stricted to  the  many  garden  ana  greenhouse 
forms  of  Ehirope  and  America,  all  of  which  are 
the  blended  raspring  of  two  distinct  Chinese 
and  Japanese  species,  Ohrytanthemum  indicum 
and  Chrj/tanthemum  sitienae.  Through  a  con- 
tinued process  of  cross  fertilization  and  selection 
a  remarkable  diversity  of  color,  shape,  and  size 
has  been  developed  in  these  flowers.  They  range 
all  tiw  vm  from  the  tne  pompon,  or  button 
fonUt  to  tlie  huge  bead  thi^  measures  nearly 
8  iiwhes  in  diaJneter,  ytith  ray  florets  3  or 
4  indies  in  length.  In  shape  they  are  quilled, 
twisted,  hairy,  or  plain,  double,  semidouble,  and 
single,  with  florets  erect,  incurved,  or  reflexed. 
They  are  of  nearly  all  colors  and  shades.  The 
varieties  are  generally  wanting  in  fragrance, 
although  an  occasional  sweet-scented  form  oc- 
curs.   The  chrysanthemum  has  long  held  first 

£lace  as  an  autumn  garden  and  exblutlon  flower, 
a  the  cut-flower  trade  of  America  it  is  out- 
ranked only  by  roses  and  carnations.  The  na- 
tional chrysanthemum  societies  of  England  and 
America,  as  well  as  numerous  other  horticul- 
tural and  floral  societies,  have  done  much  to 
direct  the  popular  taste  away  from  frealusb  and 
fantastic  forms  and  to  encourage  the  production 
and  perpetuation  of  varieties  of  merit.  The 
types  correspond  approximately  both  in  Europe 


and  America  as  also  in  Australasia.   The  many 

hardy  dwarf  or  pompon  types  and  the  early 
large-flowering  types  are  best  for  the  garden. 
Many  of  the  pompons  retain  their  beauty  until 
severe  freezing  weather  sets  in.  Of  the  large 
flowers,  the  Japanese  reflexing  forms  in  many 
colors  are  rather  favored  in  America,  while  in 
Endand  these  are  slowly  giving  place  to  singles 
ana  semidoubies.  Chrysanthemums  are  easily 
propagated  fma  rooted  ground  shoots.  Florists 
prefer  to  treat  these  shoots  as  cuttings.  The 
plants  will  endure  varied  soil  and  cultural  con- 
ditions. They  grow  best  in  a  rich  and  well- 
tilled  soil.  Ilie  art  of  disbudding,  practiced  by 
professional  florists  to  secure  large  well-formed 
flowers,  should  be  accompanied  by  a  knowledge 
of  varietal  tendencies  as  well  as  of  the  different 
flower  buds  and  their  qualities.  Consult:  Bail^, 
Cyclopedia  of  Standard  HorHoulture;  Herring- 
ton,  The  Chrysanthemum:  Ita  Ctttture  for  Pro- 
fessional Orowers  and  Amateurs  (New  York, 
1905);  Powell,  Chryganthemums  and  How  to 
Grow  Them  (Garden  City,  N.  1911). 

Chrysanthemum  leuoanthemum  is  the  oxeye 
daisy  of  pastures  in  the  Atlantic  States.  An- 
other species,  Chrysanthemum  segetum^  is  the 
com  marigold  of  Eun^.  Chrysimthemum  fru- 
tescens,  known  in  France  as  mai^uerite,  and 
widely  cultivated  in  that  countiy  for  ornamental 
purposes,  has  found  its  way  into  other  lands 
and  is  grown  either  in  pot  culture  or,  where 
the  climate  will  allow,  in  the  open  air. 

CHBY8A0B,  krl-sfl'Ar  or  krls'ft-Or  (Lat., 
from  Gk,  'Sfvoiafi).  1.  The  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Medusa,  in  Greek  legend.  He  sprang  from  his 
motber's  head  when  she  was  decapitated  by  Per- 
seus. He  was  father  of  Geryon  (q.v.).  2.  The 
name  of  Artegal's  sword  in  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene. 

CEBTSABOBINf  krfs'&-ron>In  (Neo-Lat. 
ckrysarobinum,  from  Gk.  xi""^!  ohrysos,  gold  + 
E.  Ind.  aroba,  bark  of  l^uminous  trees).  Goa 
powder  (q.v.). 

CHBTSB  CHOBA,  krl's^  kyr&  (Gk.  Xpvtr^ 
"Xjipa,  Golden  Land).  A  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a  part  of  India  comprising  the  present 
Burma  and  the  northern  part  of  Pegu. 

OHBYSEIS,  krt-sB^.  In  the  Iliad,  the 
daughter  of  Chryses,  priest  of  Apollo  at  Chryse. 
When  she  fell  to  the  share  of  Agamemnon  in 
the  distribution  of  spoils  during  the  Trojan 
War,  the  ransom  offered  by  her  father  was 
harshly  refused  by  Agamemn<rfi.  Apollo,  to 
punish  the  slight  to  his  priest,  sent  a  pestilence 
on  the  Greek  camp,  which  was  averted  only 
1^  the  return  of  Chryseis  to  her  father.  See 

AOHIIXES. 

OHBYSELEPHANmnE,  kris'Sl  - « -  ffin^ 
(from  Gk.  XP""'*^'^^^*^*  ehryaelephmtinos,  of 
gold  and  ivory,  fr<»n  xptv^>  chrysos,  gold  + 
iKe^iitrtros,  elephantinoa,  made  of  ivory,  from 
tXiipaSy  elephas,  ivory,  elephant).  The  art  which 
prevaile4  among  the  Greeks  of  covering  some  of 
their  statues  with  ivory  and  gold.  The  body  of 
these  figures  was  usually  of  wood  over  which  a 
thin  plating  of  ivory  was  fastened,  and  certain 
portions  of  the  garments  were  made  oi  gold. 
The  hair,  also,  was  of  gold.  These  garments  and 
the  hair  were  usually  chased.  (See  CHABtNO.) 
The  modeled  body  of  these  statues  belonged  to 
the  art  of  sculpture,  while  the  chasing  and  orna- 
mentation of  tlie  draperies  and  hair  was  called 
toreutic  art.  The  statues  were  mainly  of  reli- 
gious character  and  used  for  the  ornamentation 
of  temples.    Windcelmann  has  calculated  that 
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about  100  statues  of  this  kind  are  mentioned 
by  the  ancients.  The  colossal  works  executed  by 
Phidias  (q.v.)  in  the  time  of  Pericles  are  the 
most  famous  of  this  class,  the  greatest  being 
the  Pallas  of  the  ParthenoB.  It  was  29  cnbita 
high  and  n|>reaented  the  goddess  in  annmr,  cov- 
eraid  with  a  loi^  robe.  Even  grander  was  the 
famous  Olympian  Zeus,  which  was  considered  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Another 
famous  chryselephantine  statue  was  that  of  Hera 
in  her  temple  at  Argoa,  by  Polyclitos  (q.v.). 

CHJiYSBS,  kii'sAz.    See  cThbtseis. 

0HBY8XFFUS,  krt-slp'pas  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
^ioiwvot)  (0^80-207  Bjo.).  An  eminent  St<^o 
philosopher  of  Soli  in  CSlieia.  He  came  to 
Athens  when  still  a  youth  and  eagerly  devoted 
himself  to  philosopmcal  pursuits,  especiallv 
under  Cleantoes,  the  successor  of  Zeno,  althouga 
he  is  said  to  have  studied  also  tmder  the  Aca- 
demic teachers,  Arcesilaus  and  Lacydes,  and  to 
have  learned  from  them  what  were  the  objec- 
tions urged  by  skeptics  against  the  doctrines  of 
the  Stoics.  He  possessed  an  eager,  facile,  and 
catholic  mind,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  the  keenest  disputant  of  his  time;  vet  hia 
discourses  were  clever  and  subtle  rather  tnan  se- 
rioualy  argumentative.  It  was  his  common  prac- 
tice to  take  at  different  times  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  question,  so  that  he  furnished  his  op- 
ponents, especially  Canieades,  with  the  means 
of  convicting  him  of  inconsistency.  In  philoso- 
^y  he  was  an  expounder,  not  an  originator. 
His  literary  industry  was  great  He  is  said  to 
have  written  no  fewer  than  500  lines  each  day* 
and  Diogenes  LaSrtius  speaks  of  over  70S  bocdca 
1^  him.  These  dealt  with  philosophy  proper, 
log^c,  physics,  ethics,  grammar,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  poets;  only  fragments  remain 
In  the  works  of  Plutarch,  Mlia^x,  Cicero,  Seneca, 
and  Aulus  Gelliua.  These  were  edited  by  Peter- 
sen, 1827;  Bitter  and  Preller  (Gotha,  188&-88). 
Consult:  Baguet;  De  Ckrysippi  Vita,  Dootrina 
et  ReUguiia  (Paris,  1882);  Zeller,  PkiUaopkie 
der  Grieohm  (Leipzig,  1881) ;  Hicks,  Stoic  and 
Epiourean  (New  York,  1910) ;  Sevan,  Stoioa  and 
Sceptiea  (Oxford,  1913). 

CHBYS'OBKB'YIi  (from  Lat  ehryaoheryllua, 
from  Gk.  xpvoo^iipvXXoi,  golden  beryl,  from  xpv- 
ff6s,  chrysot,  gold  +  jSifpvWot,  bSryllot,  beryl).  A 
beryllium  alimiinate  that  crystallizes  la  the 
oruorhombic  system.  It  has  a  vitreoiu  lustre 
and  is  found  in  varions  slmdes  of  green  and 
is  sometimes  red  by  transmitted  light  The 
gremish  varieties  showing  a  chatoyant  effect 
are  called  cat's<eye,  while  opalescent  specimens 
are  named  cymophane.  Chrysoberyl  was  known 
to  the  ancients  and  was  called  Oriental  chryeo- 
lite  or  Oriental  topaz.  It  is  found  in  Brazil, 
Ceylon,  and  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  A  variety 
of  an  emerald-green  color,  but  red  by  trans- 
mitted light,  is  called  alewandrite,  in  honor  of 
the  Czar  Alezander  II.  In  tiie  United  States 
chrysoberyl  occurs  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  and  at 
Norway,  Stow,  and  several  other  localitiet  ia 
Maine.  The  largest  transparent  crystals  are 
frequently  cut  into  gems. 

CHBTS'OCOI/UL  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  XP^- 
6Ko\\a,  chryaokolla,  gold  solder,  from  xfi^''^*) 
chrysoa,  «>1d  -{-  k^XXo,  kolla,  glue).  A  bydrated 
copper  siTicate  that  is  cry ptocrystal  line.  Chrys- 
ocolla  is  found  in  green  to  blue  masses  vrith  an 
oiamel-like  texture.  Impure  varietiea  often  oc- 
cur in  earthy  masses,  green  or  dull  brown  in 
color.  It  occurs  vitii  other  copper  minerals, 
especially  in  the  uj^ier  parts-  of  veins.    It  is 
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foimd  in  Cornwall,  England;  Hungary;  Siberia; 
Australia;  Chile;  and,  with  other  copper  ores, 
in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Michi- 

fwa,  Arizona,  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
tatea.  When  found  in  anfiBcient|y  abundant 
quantities,  it  is  a  valuable  ore  of  copper,  as  it 
contains  when  pure  46  per  cent  of  copper  oxide. 
The  name  "chiySocoUa"  was  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  any  green  mineral,  as  malachite, 
containing  copper  and  capable  of  being  uaed  as 
a  pigment 

CHB.YS'OZ.ITE  (from  OF.  orisolite,  Fr.  chry- 
toUthe,  from  Lat  chrysolithoa,  Gk. 
ohrytolithoB,  from  xfivoAt,  ohrj/toat  gold  -t-  X^tfos, 
lithoa,  stone).  A  magnesium-iron  silicate  that 
crystallizes  in  the  orthorhombic  system.  It  is 
of  a  green  color,  varying  from  yellow  to  brown, 
with  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  when  cut  is  prized 
as  a  gem  stone,  the  gem  varieties  being  known 
as  olivin  and  peridot.  Chi^solite  is  frequently 
found  in  lava  as  at  Vesuvius,  and  in  the  v<h- 
canie  rodcs  of  Sicily,  the  Azores,  the  Hawaiian 
Idands,  and  elsewhere;  it  is  also  a  frequent  and 
important  rock  constituent  In  the  United 
States  it  is  found  in  the  form  of  small,  olive- 
greoi,  pitted  grains  or  pebbles,  with  ganiet,  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  where  the  grains  are 
called  "Job's  tears"  on  account  of  their  pitted 
appearance.  It  also  occurs  in  basalt  near  Mont- 
real, and  elsewhere  in  Canada.  The  so-called 
chrysolite  of  the  jeweler  is  usually  chrysoberyl, 
and  the  chrysolithua  mentioned  by  Plii^  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  topaz.  It  is  said  that  many 
of  the  so-called  emenAds  ia  Eun^wan  churches, 
as  those  of  the  "Three  Magi"  in  the  cathedral 
of  Cologne,  are  chrysolites,  and  not  emeralds. 
Oeus 

CHBTSOLOOUS,  krl-sSKd-gSs  (Lat..  from 
Gk.  xP''<''^^'>7<*»t  from  xP*"^^*t  chryaoa,  gold  -f 
X6yot,  logoo,  speech ;  referring  to  his  oratorical 
powers),  Peteb  (406-450).  Bishop  of  Ravenna 
in  433.  He  oppoaed  Arianism  and  Eu^chianism. 
About  100  genuine  sermons  of  his  have  oome 
down  to  us,  though  there  are  76  others  attributed 
to  htm.  They  do  not  bear  out  his  reputation  for 
eloquence,  but  show  an  earnest  and  spiritually 
minded  nature.  His  works  are  in  Migne,  Patrolo- 
gia  Latina,  lii.  There  ia  a  partial  translation 
into  German  by  M.  Held  (Kempfen,  1874).  For 
his  life,  consult  H.  Dapper  (Gol(^e,  1867)  and 
F.  V.  Stablewaki  (Posen,  1871). 

OHBTSOLOBAJE^  krls'Myraa,  Mamno. 
(0.1356-1416 ) .  A  Byzantine  Gre^  scholar, 
the  first  importuit  teacher  of  Greek  of  the 
Roiaissance.  His  scholarship  became  famous  in 
Italy,  so  that  Guarino  da  Verona  went  to  Con- 
stantinople to  learn  Greek  from  him.  About 
1393  he  was  sent  by  the  Byzantine  Emi>eror, 
Manuel  Paleecdogus,  to  the  West  to  ask  assist- 
ance from  Italy  and  England  against  the  Turks. 
While  on  this  miasion  he  became  known  to  many 
Italians,  and  in  1306,  being  invited  by  the  Floren- 
tine Rep^lic,  he  settled  in  Florence  as  a  teacher 
of  Greek  literature.  Within  the  next  two  yeus 
CAirysoloraa  had  among  his  pupils  NiccolO  Nie- 
coli,  Leonardo  Bruni,  Manetti,  and  others. 

In  1400  he  left  Florence,  and  two  years  later 
was  teaching  in  Pavia,  where  he  translated 
Plato's  Republic  into  Latin.  During  the  next 
decade  he  seems  to  have  traveled  in  France, 
Spain,  and  England,  and  to  have  been  engaged  in 
taaehing  Greek  in  a  number  of  I  tali ^  (dtiea. 
He  was  employed  by  Pope  Gr^ry  XII  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  about  Uie  union  of  the  Greek 
and  the  lUanan  churches.  He  accompanied  Jolm 
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XXIII  to  the  Council  of  Constance  and  died 
vhile  it  was  in  pn^ress. 

His  most  important  work  vaa  bis  Erotemata, 
the  first  Greek  Grammar  published  in  western 
Europe  (Venice,  1484),  which  was  for  many 
Tears  the  standard  work  for  Greek  teaching  in 
Italy  and  elsewhere.  Another  interesting  work 
was  his  comparisiHi  of  ancient  and  modem  Rome 
( 2iyKpuris  iraKaiat  Kal  Mat  Pti^ift ) .  Consult 
Voigt,  Die  Wiederbelebung  de»  kUitsiachtn  Alter- 
thuma,  i  (Berlin,  1895),  and  Symonds,  Amott* 
MMcetn  Italy,  ii  (London,  1877). 

OHBTS^FBASE  (from  Lat.  chrynoprasus, 
Gk.  xjnwiirfxuros,  chryaopraaot,  from  xpvait,  chry- 
io«,  gold  +  wpiunv,  pTMon,  leek),  A  rariety  of 
chalcedony,  the  apple-green  color  of  which  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  nickel 
oxide.  It  is  found  in  Silesia,  Germany,  and  near 
Kiddles,  Oregon,  where  it  occurs  in  ni<jcel  ore  in 
veins  over  an  inch  thick;  also  in  Tulare  Co^  CaL 
ChTysopraae  was  formerly  much  sought  after  as 
a  gem  stone,  but  as  it  loses  its  color  if  kept  in  a 
warm  place,  it  is  no  longer  much  prized.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  by  the  ancients  was 
described  as  a  ^m  of  a  yellowish-green  color,  the 
identity  of  which  has  never  been  definitely  estab- 
lished. Chryaopraae  earth  is  the  name  giren  to 
an  apple-green  variety  of  pimelite  from  Silesia. 

0HB.TSOSTOX,  krls'oa-tom  or  kri-aOs'tom 
(from  Gk.  Xpir<rj<rro/u>t,  Ohrytostomos,  golden- 
mouthed,  from  xP^<rii,  chryaoa,  gold  +  arAfM, 
afoma,  mouth ;  so  named  from  the  splendor  of  his 
eloquence),  John,  Saikt  (c.345-407).  One  of 
the  greatest  fathers  of  the  early  Church.  He 
was  bom  in  Antioch  in  345  or  347  aj>.  He  came 
of  a  patrician  family.  His  father,  Secundus, 
died  soon  after  Chrysoetom's  birth.  His  mother, 
Anthusa,  was  a  pious  woman,  wholly  devoted  to 
her  son,  who  grew  up  under  her  loving  instruc- 
tions into  an  earnest,  gentle,  and  serious  yontb, 
passing  through  none  m  those  wild,  dark  stong* 
glee  with  sinful  passions  which  left  an  inefface- 
able impress  oD  the  soul  of  Augustine  and  gave 
a  sombre  coloring  to  his  whole  theology.  He 
studied  oratory  under  Libanius,  a  heathen  rhe- 
torician, as  he  at  first  intended  to  be  a  jurist, 
and  soon  excelled  his  teacher;  but,  feeling  called 
to  give  up  worldly  pursuits,  he  abandoned  legal 
for  biblioal  stn^.  About  S68  he  was  baptiud 
and  was  ordained  a  teader.  He  practi^  the 
strictest  asceticism  while  still  living  at  home, 
and  on  his  mother's  death,  about  375,  he  retired 
to  the  desert  around  Antioch.  After  six  years 
the  ascetic  severity  of  his  life  and  'studies 
brought  on  an  illness  which  forced  him  to  return 
to  Antioch,  where  he  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Bisht^  Hetetius  in  381  and  presbyter  by  Bishc^ 
Flavianns  in  386.  The  eloquence,  earnestness, 
and  practical  tone  of  his  preaching  excited  the 
attentiMi  of  Jews,  heathens,  and  heretics,  and 
secured  for  him  the  rqiutation  of  the  chief 
orator  of  the  Eastern  church.  In  398  the  eunuch 
Eutropius,  minister  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius, 
who  had  been  struck  by  the  bold  and  brilliant 
preaching  of  Chrysoetom,  elevated  him  to  the 
episcopate  of  Constantinople.  Chrysostom  im- 
mediately b^an  to  restrict  the  episcf^al  ex- 
penditure in  which  his  predecessors  had  indulged 
and  bestowed  so  laive  a  portion  of  his  rerennes 
on  hospitals  and  other  eharitiea  that  he  gained 
the  surname  of  "John  the  Almoner.**  He  also 
endeavored  to  reform  the  lives  of  the  clergy  and 
sent  missionaries  into  Scythia,  Peraia,  Palestine, 
and  other  lands.  His  faithful  dischai^e  of  his 
dotiea,  especially  in  reproof  of  vices,  excited  the 
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enmity  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  of  The- 
ophiliu,  and  of  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  who  anc- 
eeeded  in  depoeii^  and  banishing  him  from  the 
capital  (403).  He  was  soon  recalled,  to  be 
banished  aj^in  shortly  afterward  (404).  He  was 
taken  during  July  and  August  to  Nicsea,  now 
Isnik,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  place  where  the  famous 
Nicene  Council  was  held,  and  there,  to  his  great 
disappointment,  he  learned  that  his  place  of 
banishment  was  to  be  Cucusus,  a  little  town  in 
the  Armenian  highlands,  now  called  Gozene.  It 
was  a  weary  journey,  but  he  finally  arrived  there. 
The  Bishop  of  Cucusus  received  him  kindly,  and 
the  climate  agreed  with  him.  So  his  zeal  was 
not  abated.  He  labored  for  the  conversion  of 
the  peoples  in  the  neighborhood  and  wrote  the 
17  letters  (or  rather  moral  essays)  to  Olympiaa, 
to  whom  he  also  addressed  a  treatise  on  the 
proposition,  "None  can  hurt  the  man  who  will 
not  hurt  himself."  The  Emperor,  mraced  by  the 
general  8yim>athy  expressed  towards  Chrysostom 
by  all  true  Christians,  gave  orders  that  he  should 
be  banished  to  the  remote  Pityus,  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  the  Black  Sea  at  the  foot  of 
the  Caucasus,  a  most  desolate  spot,  involving  a 
journey  of  hundreds  of  miles  on  foot.  It  was  at 
the  very  verge  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire. 
The  march  was  begun  and  for  three  mtmths  kept 
vp,  but  when  he  reached  the  chq^l  of  the  martyr 
Basiliscna,  about  6  miles  from  Comana,  in  Pon* 
tns,  he  could  go  no  farther  and  there  died,  S^t. 
14,  407,  blessing  God  with  his  dying  lips.  The 
news  of  his  death  excited  much  sorrow  among  all 
pious  Christians,  for  Chrysostom  was  a  man  who 
drew  the  hearts  of  his  fellows  after  him;  a  lov- 
able, manly  Christian,  hating  lies,  worldliness, 
hypocrisy,  and  all  manner  of  nntmthfulness, 
with  that  honest  warmth  of  temper  which  all 
vigorous  pe<^le  relish.  A  sect  sprang  up  after 
his  death,  or  mar^dom  as  they  conceived  it, 
called  Johattmiata,  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
his  successors;  nor  did  they  return  to  the  general 
communion  till  438,  when  the  Archbishop  Proclns 

Prevailed  on  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II  to  bring 
ack  the  body  of  the  saint  to  Ctmstantinople, 
where  it  was  solemnly  interred,  the  Emperor 
himself  publicly  imploring  the  pardon  of  heaven 
for  the  crime  of  his  parents,  Arcadius  and  Eu- 
dfflcia.  The  Greek  ehurch  celebrates  the  festival 
of  CSirysostom  on  Korember  13;  the  Roman,  on 
January  27.  In  his  Somitiea  (Thomas  Aquinas 
said  he  would  not  give  those  on  St.  Matthew  in 
exchange  for  the  whole  city  of  Paris)  Chrysos- 
tom displayed  superior  powers  of  exegesis.  In 
general,  he  rejects  the  allegorical  system  of  in- 
terpretation and  adheres  to  the  grammatical, 
basing  his  doctrines  and  sentiments  on  a  rational 
apprMiension  of  the  letter  of  Scripture.  E»  is, 
however,  far  from  being  a  bibliolater.  He  recog- 
nized the  presence  of  a  hiunan  element  in  the 
Bible  as  well  as  a  divine;  and  instead  of  at- 
tempting, by  fofced  and  artificial  hypotheses,  to 
recont^le  what  he  thought  irreconcilable  in  Scrip- 
ture statements,  he  frankly  admitted  the  exist- 
ence of  contradictions  and  shaped  his  theory  of 
inspiration  accordingly.  But  nis  greatest  and 
noblest  excellence  lav  in  that  power,  springing 
from  the  fervor  and  holiness  of  his  heart,  by 
which  the  consciences  of  the  proud,  the  worldfyr 
and  the  profligate  were  awakened,  and  all  were 
made  to  feel  the  reality  of  the  gospel  message. 
The  Huraame  "Chrysostom"  was  first  applied 
some  time  after  hia  death,  and,  as  it  is  supposed, 
by  Uie  Sixth  Ecumenical  Council  in  680.  Chry- 
sostom's  works  are  very  numerous,  and  consist 
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of,  1st,  Homilies,  on  parts  of  Scripture  and 
points  of  doctrine;  2d,  Commeniariet,  on  the 
whole  Bible  (part  of  which  have  perished) ;  3d, 
Epxailea,  addressed  to  various  people;  4tb,  Trea- 
tiaen,  on  different  subjects  (such  as  Providence, 
the  Priesthood,  etc.);  and  Stb,  lAtwrgiea.  Of 
these  the  most  Taluablc^  aa  well  as  the  most 
studied,  are  the  ffomtIt«*,  which  are  held  to  be 
superior  to  eveiTthing  else  of  the  kind  in  ancient 
Christian  literature. 

The  best  Oreek  editi^m  of  Chrysostom's  works 
is  that  by  Henry  Savil  (8  vols.,  Eton,  1613) ; 
and  the  most  complete  Greek  and  Latin  edition 
is  that  by  Montfaucon  (13  vols.,  Paris,  1718-38; 
republished  in  1834-40).  There  is  an  Eng.  trans, 
in  the  first  series  of  tee  yicm«  mid  Poat'Hietme 
Fathers  (London  and  New  York,  1889-80).  For 
his  biography,  consult:  Stephens  (3d  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1883) ;  Bush  (London,  1885) ;  Chase  (Lon- 
don, 1887);  Marshal  (Paris,  1898). 

CHBYS'OTILE.  A  fibrous  variety  of  serpen- 
tine, which,  owing  to  its  susceptibility  of  divi- 
sion into  fine  threads,  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fireproof  fabrics. 

GHBTS'OTTPE  (from  Gk.  xP'^^'^'">h  okrys- 
otypos,  wrought  of  gold,  from  -xfiwA^  chrysos^ 
gold  +  r^tt  typos,  impression).  A  photo- 
graphic process  invented  by  Sir  John  Herschel, 
which  de^>ends  on  the  reduction  of  a  ferric  salt  to 
a  ferrous  salt  by  the  action  of  light,  and  the  sub- 
sequent precipitation  of  metallic  gold  on  the 
ferrous  salt.  The  process  la  now  nardly  ever 
used. 

CHBZANOW,  Kzh&'ndv.  A  town  in  tiie 
Austrian  Crownland  of  Galicia,  27  miles  west- 
northwest  of  Cracow,  the  centre  of  an  important 
mineral  regicm.  Lead,  zinc,  coal,  and  cadmium 
are  mined.  There  is  considerable  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products,  and  brandy  and  chicory  are 
manufactured.    Pop.,  1900,  10,200,  mostly  Poles. 

CHBZANOWSEI,  KzhA-n6Fsk6,  Wojoieoh 
(1788-1861).  A  Polish  general,  who  participated 
in  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign  and  in  the 
battles  of  Leipzig,  Paris,  and  Waterloo.  After 
Napoleon's  final  defeat  he  served  in  the  national 
army  of  Poland,  and  was  under  Diebitach  in 
Tnrfc^  in  1828-29.  In  the  Polish  revolution  of 
1830  he  served  with  distincUou  under  the  pro- 
visional government,  rose  to  the  rank  of  general 
of  division,  and  in  1831  was  made  Governor  of 
Warsaw.  He  was  suspected  of  being  friendly  to 
the  Russians  and  was  for  a  long  time  under  a 
sort  of  ostracism.  In  1840  he  was  cho8«i  by 
Charles  Albert  commander  in  chief  of  the  Sar- 
dinian forces  in  his  second  war  against  Austria. 
Ramorino  and  Chrzanowski  were  charged  with 
treacheiy,  and  the  former  was  put  to  death. 
Chrzanowski  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Louisiana,  but  died  in  ^ris.  He  published 
several  works  in  Polish. 

CHTHONIAH  (thOn1-an)  GODS.  In  Greek 
mythology,  the  deities  cmnected  with  the  lower 
world,  as  Hades,  Pluto,  PmsEPBOini^  Deioikb, 
and  Hkbmeb. 

CaiTB  (variant  of  cuh).  A  fish  {Leuciaous 
eephaliu)  of  the  family  Cyprinidte,  bluish  black 
on  the  upper  parts,  passing  into  silvery  white 
beneath,  with  the  cheeks  and  ^11  covers  golden 
yellow.  The  chub  is  plentiful  in  many  rivers  of 
England  and  continental  Europe,  rarely  reaches 
a  weight  of  6  pounds,  spawns  in  April  and  May, 
and  affords  sport  to  anglers.  In  tbe  United 
Statea  the  name  Is  applied  to  several  species  of 
this  family,  most  familiarly  to  the  homed  dace. 
(See  Dace.)    The  river  chub  (Sybopais  km- 


tuckiensis)  meaaures  9  inches  and  is  found  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  chub  of  tbe 
Columbia  River  is  MyUtohilm  caurmus,  12  inches 
long.  See  Plates  of  Carp  ahd  Allies,  and  of 
Dace  akd  Mimnows. 

CHUBB,  Pebcival  (1860-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican educator,  bom  at  DevoiqKirt,  England.  ^ 
was  educated  at  the  Stationers*  School,  Londm* 
and  for  10  years  was  in  the  service  of  tlie  Local 
Government  Board.  After  removal  to  this  coun- 
try he  was,  in  succession,  lecturer  on  literature, 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  in- 
structor in  pedagogy,  Pratt  Institute;  head  of 
the  English  department  of  the  Manual  Training 
Hiffh  School,  Brooklyn;  and  principal  of  the 
hirii  school  department  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
School,  New  York.  For  a  time  he  was  also  asso- 
ciate leader  of  the  Society  'or  Ethical  Culture 
in  New  York,  and  in  1911  he  became  leader  of 
tbe  Socie^  in  St.  Louis.  He  edited  Emerson's 
Selected  Writinga  (1888),  Dryden'a  Palamon  and 
Arcite{lS99),  Select  Writings  of  f/tncotn  ( 1909) , 
and  wrote  The  Teaching  of  English  (1902)  and 
Festivals  and  Plays  in  Schools  and  Elsewhere 
(1912).   

OHUB  WLkCKBBXL.  A  mackerel  (Scomber 
eoltos),  widely  distributed  throughout  both  oceans 
in  temperate  latitudes,  and  a  food  fish  of  some 
importance,  thou^  smallor  than  and  inferior  to 
the  common  mackereL  Its  form  is  shown  in  the 
Plate  of  Mackebelb  ;  the  color  is  blue  with  about 
30  wavy  blackish  streaks  across  the  back.  It  is 
locally  known  by  many  names,  as  "linker," 
"easter,"  and  "thimble-eyed"  mackerel  and  in 
England  as  "Spanish"  mackerel.  It  is  ex.- 
trCTicly  numerous  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

CUUJf  SUUKJEB.  A  small  brown  sucker 
lErimyzon  aucetta),  called  also  "creekfish,"  nu- 
merous in  lakes  and  quiet  streams  throughout 
the  central  United  States  and  along  the  Atlantio 
coast.  The  sexual  difference  is  strtMig,  males  in 
spring  usually  having  three  large  tubercles  on 
each  side  of  the  snout  and  the  anal  fin  much 
swollen. 

OEUBtTF^  chdb-bSZK)'.  A  tenitoiy  ot  Argen- 
tina, occupying  the  northern  portion  of  Pata- 
gonia, and  bounded  by  tbe  Territory  of  Rfo 
Negro  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  tbe 
Territory  of  Santa  Cruz  on  tbe  south,  and  Chile 
on  the  west  (Map:  Argentine  Republic,  D  12). 
Its  area  is  over  03,000  square  miles.  It  is  only 
slightly  elevated  in  some  parts,  is  traversed 
by  the  rivers  Chubut  and  Senguer,  and  contains 
a  number  of  lakes.  Fop.,  1905,  12,417.  The 
chief  settlement  is  Rawson,  a  colony  of  Welsh, 
near  the  east  coast,  with  a  population  of  about 
600.  Towards  the  close  of  1907  petroleum  was 
diHcovered  at  a  depth  of  1768  feet  in  the  southern 
part  of  Chubut. 

CEUCKWALTA.  A  large,  stout-bodied 
iguanid  lizard  (Sauromalus  ater)  of  the  desert 
region  of  the  southwestern  United  States.  It  i» 
the  largest  lizard  of  the  Colorado  River  plateaus, 
except  the  heloderma.  "The  broad  body  is  blade 
or  blackish,  and  the  laige  blunt  tail  is  usually 
maiked  with  white,  or  entirely  white.  It  was 
generally  found  on  lava  or  other  dark  rocks,  with 
which  its  coloration  harmonizes.  It  is  a  T^e- 
tarian,  feeding  entirely  on  tbe  buds  and  flowers 
of  plants,  with  the  addition  sometimes  of  a  few 
leaves."  It  is  much  prized  by  the  local  Indians 
as  an  article  of  food,  and  whoi  well  cooked  is 
liked  by  white  men,  its  flesh  resembling  chicken. 
A  name  for  it  in  southern  California  is  "alder- 
man lizard." 
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OBirCK-WlLI/B-WiDOW  {imitatiTe  of  its 
cry).  A  large  nightjar  {Antroatomw  oaroli- 
nensia)  of  the  aoutbern  United  States,  whose 
call  note  resembles  its  name,  is  articulated  with 
great  distinctness,  and  reiterated  like  that  of  its 
congener,  the  whippoorwill.  It  is  a  much  larger 
bird  than  the  whippoorwill,  being  a  full  foot  in 
length,  but  has  the  same  pattern  of  plumage. 
The  month  is  enormous.  The  rictal  bristles  bare 
prominent  lateral  branches,  and  both  humming 
birds  and  sparrows  have  been  found  in  the 
stomach,  though  insects  are  its  usual  food.  It 
lays  its  two  eggs  on  the  ground,  making  no  nest. 

CHTJTFA  (8p.)-  A  name  applied  to  Cyperus 
eaculentua,  a  perennial  sedge  that  spreads  ex- 
tensively by  its  undergTound  rootstocks.  It 
bears  numerous  small  tubers,  on  which  account 
it  is  also  often  called  "nut  grass,"  or  "ground 
ahncmd."  The  tubers  are  edible  and  are  eagerly 
sought  after  by  hogs,  which  are  frequently  al- 
lowed to  pasture  upon  them  at  wiU.  Chufas 

Sow  well  upon  lignt,  sandy  soils,  producing 
rge  crops.  Upon  land  required  for  general 
farming  tbey  are  liable  to  become  a  serious  pest 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  their  eradication. 
When  dried  or  parched,  the  "nuts"  have  a  fine 
flavor.  They  contain  considerable  amounts  of 
oil,  starch,  and  sugar,  the  proportions  of  which 
Tary  considerably.  The  oil  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed and  for  culinary  purposes  is  said  to  be 
unsurpassed.  A  similar  species  is  Cyperua  ro- 
tundas, to  which  the  name  "nut  grass"  more 
properly  belongs.  Both  are  met  with  in  a  wild 
state  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially in  the  South. 

CH'tt  POU.    See  Ktdh  Few. 
CHUJfU.   Another  name  for  Cheops  (q. v.). 
OHUOACH    FOBEST    ifgaTeBVu.  See 
Alaska. 

CHU  HI,  chmi«'  (1130-1200).  The  modem 
apoBtle  of  Confucianism  in  its  philosophical 
form,  whose  writings  are  the  rect^ised  standard 
of  orthodoxy  and  the  creed  of  educated  men  in 
China.  He  has  been  officially  approved  by  suc- 
cessive Imperial  dynasties  and  even  canonized. 
His  father  was  a  government  officer  and  be  was 
bom  in  Ftt-kien.  Precoeions  from  childhood,  he 
took  his  second  degree  before  he  was  20  years 
old.  He  devoted  his  leisure  time  ^en  in  office 
to  studying  Buddhism  and  Taoism,  but  throw- 
ing these  aside  after  a  few  years,  he  became 
an  enthusiastic  student  of  the  writings  of  the 
schoolmen  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (960-1126  a.d.). 
Confucianism,  under  the  analysis  and  exposition 
of  the  scholars  Chou  Tun-i  and  the  brothers 
Cheng,  had  received  a  new  statement,  emerging 
as  something  like  a  philosophical  system,  instead 
of  the  ancient  simple  ethics  and  ritual.  Chu  Hi, 
expanding  and  expounding  the  doctrines  thus  set 
forth  a  century  before  his  day,  won  fame  all 
over  the  Empire,  and  was  summoned  by  the  Em- 
peror to  the  court  for  consultation  in  regard  to 
things  literary  and  political.  He  elucidated  the 
doctrines  of  Confucius  and  Mencius,  more  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  nature  of  man,  the 
origin  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  principles  of 
creation.  In  1180,  as  governor  of  a  city  in 
Kiang-si,  be  applied  his  principles  and  greatly 
improved  public  morals.  His  study  room  was 
the  White  Deer  Grotto,  on  the  bills  near  I^ake 
Po-yang.  Not  content  with  philosophy,  be  sum- 
moned around  him  famous  scholars,  who  were 
his  pupils  and  worked  over  the  great  historical 
annals  of  8st-ma  Euang,  and  thus  furnished  the 
standard  history  of  China;  for  Chu  Hi's  work, 


having  been  many  times  since  reprinted  with 
commentary  and  continuation,  has  been  widely 
read  in  all  Chinese  Asia.  Nearly  all  the  his- 
tories and  biographies  (apart  from  annals) 
written  since  his  time  in  China,  Korea,  Japan, 
etc.,  have  been  powerfully  influenced  by  Chu  Hi's 
model — i.e.,  on  the  plan  of  philosophy  and  edifi- 
cation, bein^  less  consecutive  narratives  of  events 
than  appraisals  of  men  and  tiieir  actions  as 
righteous  and  unrighteous,  according  to  Chu 
Hi's  standards. 

Chu  Hi  extended  his  labors  in  every  direction 
of  metaphysical  speculation,  and  his  commen- 
taries on  the  ancient  writings  of  the  sages  have 
held  the  intellect  of  learned  men  of  China  and 
surrounding  countries  almost  without  challenge 
or  criticism,  until  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
they  began  to  be  vigorously  assailed  in  China 
and  later  in  Korea  and  Japan.  In  Japan  Chu 
Hi's  system  is  called  Tei-shu,  which  is  the 
Japanese  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  the 
Cheng  brotho-s  and  of  Chu- (Hi).  It  was  offi- 
cially encouraged  by  lyeyasu  and  his  successors 
very  much  as  a  state  church,  and  to  oppose  it 
openly  was  at  first  politically  dangerous.  Its 
most  famous  Japanese  expounders  were  Kyuso, 
Seiga,  and  Arai  Hakuseki,  the  opponents  of  this 
orthodox  school  and  the  critics  of  Chu  Hi  being 
Jinsai,  Sorai,  Togai,  and  others.  The  latter, 
forming  the  Kogahu  school,  was  noted  for  its 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  teachings  of  Chu  Hi. 
Chu  Hi's  philosophy  in  Japan,  as  well  as  in 
China,  profoimdly  infiuenced  the  form  and  spirit 
of  literature,  both  scholastic  and  popular;  but 
in  Japan  the  Chinese  teachings,  becoming  amal- 
gamated in  a  common  cause  with  Shinto,  served 
powerfully  to  stimulate  the  national  sentiment 
and  feeling  which  overthrew  the  Shogun  and 
Yedo  government  and  restored  the  Mikado  to 
supreme  power.  Especially  in  the  Province  of 
Mito  was  this  union  of  Chinese  philosophy  and 
Shinto  teaching  successfully  carried  out,  power- 
fully influencing  the  minds  of  the  gentry  and 
scholars  in  bringing  about  the  great  revoluti(m 
of  1868.  Thus  one  of  the  strangest  phenomena 
in  history  was  witnessed  in  that  the  rule  of  the 
Tokugawa  family  (1604-1668)  was  first  shakoi 
and  then  overthnnni  by  the  very  doctrine  "which 
generations  of  able  shoguns  and  their  ministers 
bad  earnestly  encouraged  and  protected." 

In  China  Chu  Hi's  philosophy  held  its  own 
until  near  the  close  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368- 
1644),  when  Chinese  scholars  began  to  feel  that 
Chu  Hi's  system  was  too  narrow  to  hold  all  the 
truth.  As  a  result  of  the  profound  thinking 
stimulated  by  the  Mancbu  conquest,  a  school  of 
criticism  and  imposition  arose  whose  demand 
was  for  a  study  of  the  ancient  texts  in  their 
purity.  By  continuation  and  expansion  of  philo- 
at^bical  labor,  and  especially  by  coming  into 
contact  with  Occidental  science  and  speculation, 
modern  reformers  have  become  prominent,  but 
their  activity  and  aims  have  been  much  obscured 
to  Western  minds  by  the  Boxer  uprising  (1000) 
and  the  necessary  foreign  invasion. 

In  brief,  the  system  promulgated  by  Chu  Hi 
is  a  body  of  thought  which  may  be  called  the 
result  of  Chinese  reflection  during  1500  years, 
put  into  logical  Chinese  form  indeed,  but  in 
reality  an  amalgamation  of  the  three  systems  or 
religions  of  China.  It  is  the  ethics  of  Con- 
fucius  transfused  with  the  mystical  elements  of 
Taoism  and  the  speculations  of  Buddhism, 
though  very  little  acknowledgment  is  made  to 
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any  thought  originating  outside  of  the  Confucian 
cycle.  It  is  less  rationalistic  than  pantheistic, 
for  the  cultivated  Confucians  believe  in  heaven 
as  a  bundle  of  laws  and  foteea,  or  at  least  an 
orderly  system  of  abatract  prinoipleB  and  ngu- 
lated  energy,  but  with  no  clear  expression  of 
personality.  Their  voluminous  discussions  of 
Spirit,  Way,  Reason,  Law,  deal  with  what  is 
formless  and  invisible.  When  a  term  for  Ore* 
ator  is  used,  it  is  a  rare  word  and  found  only 
in  tiie  vocabulary  of  scholars.  There  is  no  clear 
grasp  of  tbe  idea  of  a  personal  Creator.  Man 
is  the  highest  expression  of  the  forces  of  the 
universe,  and  even  gods  and  devils  fear  his  de- 
termined mind.  The  ultimate  realiUes  are  force 
and  law.  Man  has  no  immortal  soul;  he  is 
highest  in  the  scale  of  existence,  yet  be  is  only 
one  in  the  endless  series.  The  station,  duty,  or 
position  in  life  is  greater  than  tbe  individual, 
and  it  determines  htm.  Hence,  in  Japan,  while 
loyalty  (not  filial  piety,  as  in  China)  is  the 
root  of  tbe  system,  the  high  sense  of  honor  and 
wilUngnesa  of  sdf-effacement  is  the  line  of  duty. 
Hence,  also,  in  China  the  determination  at  all 
hasarda  to  "save  the  face"  of  everything,  and 
the  making  of  form  and  ritual  equal  to  sub- 
stance and  containing  it.  In  Japan  in  tiie 
twentieth  century  Chu  Hi's  system  is  but  a 
memory,  or  at  most  an  evanescent  shadow;  in 
Korea  it  is  powerful,  yet  rather  as  an  adjunct  to 
political  economy;  in  China  it  still  holds  its 
own,  but  precariously,  against  tbe  assaults  of 
tbe  modem  radical  reformers,  of  whom  Kang 
Yu-wei,  who  in  1809  emeraed  into  notice  aa 
adviser  to  tbe  Emperor,  is  toe  moat  eonapicuoua 
example  and  best  known  in  the  Occident. 

CHUKCHI,  chCi^'cbe'.   See  Tchuktohi. 

CHU-KIAITO,  chiR^'kyftng'  (Chinese,  pearl 
river),  called  also  the  Canton  Rivek.  A  river 
of  south  China,  in  tbe  Province  of  Kwang-tung 
(Map:  China,  D  7).  It  is  formed  by  the  North 
and  West  rivera,  which  unite  about  30  miles 
from  Canton,  which  is  situated  at  the  head  of  its 
extensive  delta.  The  estuary  is  very  wide.  The 
total  length  of  the  river  is  about  100  miles.  The 
Si'kiang  is  connected  with  the  delta  of  the  Cfau- 
kiang.    See  BooA  TlOBlB.  

CHUKOS,  chu-kOi',  or  OHICKOKB,  chl-kOi' 
(Hind.  cakGr,  Skt.  oakdra,  partridge).  Tbe 
Anglo-Indian  name  of  the  common  red-legged  hill 
partridge  {Oaooabig  chukor),  a  favorite  game 
bird  in  northern  India  and  westward  to  the  Black 
Sea.   See  Pabtbidok. 

Cmn>AI<0NOK0BN,  cbSC'U-lOng^Om,  Sou- 
DETH  Phba  Pabauinda  Maha  (1863-1910).  A 
king  of  Siam.  He  was  bom  in  Bangkok,  the  son 
of  King  Paraminda  Maha  Mong^out,  and  was 
elected  to  succeed  bis  father  upon  the  latter's 
death  in  1868.  He  assumed  full  royal  powers  in 
1873.  By  introducing  reforms  and  modemizing 
the  government  he  became  known  as  a  progressive 
ruler:  slavery  was  practically  abolished  during 
his  reign,  internal  taxes  reduced,  canals  and  roads 
opened,  postal  tel^raph  and  telephone  services 
established,  and  lighthouses  erected  along  the 
coast.  One  of  his  first  reforms  was  to  modify 
the  ceremony  which  surrounded  the  approach 
to  the  King.  He  also  established  a  new  code  of 
laws,  improved  the  educational  system,  pro- 
claimed religious  freedom,  and  built  hospitals 
and  museums.  At  bis  request  General  Grant, 
while  on  his  tour  of  the  world,  visited  bim  for 
six  days. 

CHITICBUL,  chfim'bal,  or  CHAMBAT.,  chtkm'- 
bal  (^ct.  Cormtmvcti,  having  hides,  from  cor- 
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man,  hide).  An  unnavigable  river  of  British 
India,  rising  in  tbe  Vinmiya  Mountains,  which 
form  the  southern  limit  of  the  basin  of  tbe 
Ganges.  Its  source,  at  a  height  of  2019  feet 
above  sea  level,  is  in  Ut.  22°  26'  W.  and  long. 
79*  45'  E.  In  its  generally  northwestern  course 
of  514  miles  it  receives  many  tributaries  on  both 
sides,  till,  in  lat.  26°  30'  N.  and  long.  79°  19'  K, 
it  enters  the  Jumna  from  tbe  right  with  such 
a  volume  of  water  that,  when  floode(',  it  has 
been  known  to  raise  the  united  stream  7  or  8 
feet  in  12  hours. 

CHUKf  KSOn,  Kabl  (1852-  ).  A  German 
zoologist,  bora  in  HOchst-am-Main.  He  studied 
the  natural  sciences  in  GSttingen  and  Leipzig 
from  1872  to  1876.  In  1878  he  became  a  privat- 
docent  in  Leipzig;  in  1883  professor  of  zoOlogy 
in  KSnigsberg,  then  in  Breslau  in  1889,  and  in 
Leipzig  in  1898.  He  has  written:  Daa  H erven- 
gyatem  und  die  Huskalatur  der  Rippenquatlen 
(1878) ;  Die  Ktenophoren  dea  Golfs  von  Neapel 
(1880) ;  "Ccelenterata,"  in  Bronn's  KUuaen  und 
Ordnungen  dea  Thierreioh*  (1891  et  aeq.) ;  and 
many  leas  important  works. 

CHUN  AM'  (Tamil  cunnam,  Hind.  oAnH,  Wma, 
from  Skt.  c<irxM,  powder).  A  very  fine  kind  of 
quicklime  made  from  calcined  shells  or  from 
very  pure  limestone,  and  used  for  chewing  with 
betel  (q.v.)  and  for  plaster.  It  is  very  white 
and  takes  a  high  polish.  Both  fresh  and  fossil 
shells  are  used  for  making  cbunam.  Elxtensive 
beds  of  fossil  shells  employed  for  this  purpoee 
occur  in  the  south  of  India,  particularly  in  low, 
msrehy  places  near  the  aeacoaat.  The  ehu- 
nam  from  Madraa  is  among  the  best  made.  The 
shells  used  are  in  the  first  place  very  carefully 
cleaned;  they  are  then  calcmed  in  kilns,  with 
wood  charcoal.  When  chunam  is  to  be  used  for 
plaster,  it  is  mixed  with  fine  river  sand  and 
thoroughly  beaten  up  with  water.  Tbe  name  is 
applied  also  to  a  weight  for  gold  used  in  northern 
India. 

CHUHCHOf  ehSBn^diAt  or  CnONOHa  A  group 
of  savage  and  warlike  tribes  living  in  the  forests 
at  tbe  extreme  headwaters  ot  the  Ucayali  Siver, 
central  Peru.  They  have  conununal  houses,  cul- 
tivate corn,  bananas,  and  pineapples,  and  range 
the  forests  for  game.  They  bury  their  dead  in 
their  houses  and  are  said  to  be  afraid  to  be  at 
any  time  in  utter  darkness  for  fear  of  evil 
spirits.  On  account  of  their  ferocity,  very  little 
is  definitely  known  of  them.  By  some  they  are 
believed  to  be  closely  related  to  the  Anti  (q.v.), 
who  are  of  Arawakan  stock;  but  Rivet  records 
Choncbos,  of  the  r^ion  about  Noyobamba,  as 
belonging  to  his  Cahuapana  (i.e..  Mainao)  stock. 

CHTTNOA,  chfiD'g&,  or  CHTTN^NIA  (Neo- 
Lat.,  from  the  native  name).  A  cranelike  bird 
(Chunga  hurmeieteri)  of  Argentina,  cloedy  re- 
lated to  tbe  cariama  (q.v.),  but  smaller,  darker, 
and  more  addicted  to  wooded  districts.  It  is 
shy,  has  a  barking  note^  feeds  largely  upon 
locusts,  and  nests  on  the  ground ;  but  tbe  young 
are  easily  and  commonly  domesticated. 

CHXTNG-KINO,  chtJSo'kIng'  (Chinese,  middle 
city).  A  city  of  China,  the  commercial  capital 
of  the  Province  of  Sze-cbuan  and  one  of  tbe 
most  important  commercial  centres  of  west 
China  (Map:  China,  C  6).  It  is  sitliated  in 
lat  29'  38'  N.  and  long.  107"  2^  B.,  on  a  small 
elevated  peninsula  at  the  c<mfluence  of  the  rivers 
Kia-ling  and  Yang-tze-kiang.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  strong  stone  wall,  about  6  miles  in  cir- 
cumference and  pierced  with  nine  gates.  The 
climate  is  neither  pleasant  nor  healthful.  Chung- 
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king  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  ISdl  and 
haa  since  become  the  centre  from  which  the 
imports  for  west  China  are  diaU'ibuted  through 
the  afBuents  of  the  Yang-tse-lciaiut.  Poip^  1910 
(est),  598,000. 

CHUTBA.    See  Chapba. 

OHUQUBT.  sho'ka^  NlooLAB  (e.l446-c.I500). 
A  French  mathematician.  He  was  bom  in  Paris 
and  died  in  Lyons.  His  woric,  mtitled  Le  tri- 
party  en  la  aeience  de*  nonibreg  ( 1484) ,  has  been 
w^ied  many  tinie8>  bnt  was  first  printed  in  Bm- 
compagni's  BuUettim  <K  h^lioffrafia  e  <K  Ktoria 
delle  aoieruee  matematiohe  e  fitiohe  (Rraue,  1880) , 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale. 
The  work  consists  of  three  parts:  (1)  treatment 
of  rational  numbers;  (2)  treatment  of  irrational 
numbers;  (3)  treatment  of  equations.  Cbuqnet 
used  the  succeesive  convergenta  of  a  continued 
fraction  to  approximate  roots  of  numbers  (the 
method  used  by  Etienne  de  la  Roche),  and  called 
it  ediooion  mtra  le  pUt*  et  le  moina.  In  the 
Triparty  appear  not  tmly  the  signs  d  and  IS 
for  phu  ana  minus,  bnt  also  ezpreasions  like 

B*.  laB'   lTfor-'J'lifc  Vi7. 
Chuquet  used  the  Cartesian  exponent  notation 

Otf  t^t  .  .  .  for  a,  aa,  oo*  .  .  .  ;  for  aa~K 
the  expressions  "equipolence"  and  "eqnipolent" 
for  "equivalence"  and  "equivalent,"  and  the 
words  "byllion,  tryllion,  quadrillion,  quyllion, 
sixillion,  septyllion,  ottyllioD,  nonyllion,"  as 
wdl  as  "million."  Consult  Boncompagni,  Bid- 
Uttmo  XIII  (Rime,  1880),  and  Cantor,  Vorie-- 
tungen  Uber  OMoMahte  der  Mathematikf  tA.  U 
(Leipiig,  1900). 

GHUQinBACA,  thSOnMfkA,  0HAB0A8, 
ehii'k&a,  or  SVCSA,  sSO-krIt  (So.  Amer.  Indian, 
place  of  gold).  A  department  in  the  souUi- 
eastem  part  of  Bolivia,  bounded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Santa  Cruz  on  the  north,  Brazil  on  the 
east,  Paraguay  and  the  Department  of  Tarija  on 
the  south,  and  of  Potosf  and  Oruro  on  the  west 
(Map:  Bolivia,  E  8).  Its  area  is  26,417  sauare 
miles.  The  weetem  part  is  mountainous  ana  bas 
a  good  climate.  The  eastern  part  is  mostly  flat 
and  very  qtarady  inhabited.  The  fm-eets  are 
extensiTe,  and  ploity  of  grazing  as  well  as  agri- 
cultural land  IS  found.  The  chief  mineral  de- 
posit is  silver,  which  is  mined  to  some  extent 
and  exported.  The  civilized  population  was 
official^  estimated  in  1800  at  126,000,  including 
85,000  Indians  and  about  7500  whites;  according 
to  the  census  of  1900  it  amounted  to  204,434, 
including  8000  uncivilized  Indians;  in  1906  it 
was  estiaated  at  228,006.  Capital,  Sucri  (q.r.), 
which  had  formerly  been  the  capital  <rf  the 
republic. 

OHVB,  kOCr  (Fr.  Coire,  It.  Ooira,  Lat.  Ouris 
Rhatorum).  The  capital  of  the  Swiss  Canton 
of  Grisons,  and  an  episcopal  city,  situated  on 
the  Plessur,  60  miles  southeast  of  Zurich  in 
the  valley  of  the  upper  Rhine,  in  a  fertile  plain 
about  2000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  surrounded 
by  high  mountains  (Map:  Switserland,  D  2). 
^e  town  stands  on  uneven  ground  and  has 
narrow  atreets.  The  bishcp'a  palace  and  the 
quarter  aroond  it,  inhabited  by  Roman  Catho- 
fic8,  occupy  the  summit  of  an  eminence  and  are 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  town  by  walls 
and  battlements,  closed  by  double  gates.  In 
the  same  quarter  stands  tiie  old  cathedral, 
called  the  church  of  St.  Lucius,  a  Romanesque 
edifice,  founded  in  the  eighth  century  and  con- 
taining interMting  paintings  by  Dflrer  and  Hol- 


bdn.  The  episcc^al  palace,  in  the  Renaisaanee 
ebyle,  displays  two  old  Roman  towers  and  has 
rich  archives  and  library.  Behind  it  is  the 
monastery  of  St.  Lucius.  In  the  lower  city 
are  the  town  hall,  with  fine  painted  windows, 
the  Rluetian  antiquarian  museum,  the  cantonal 
library,  and  two  theological  seminaries.  Chur 
was  formerly  an  important  trade  centre  on  the 
road  from  Oermany  to  Italy  befcn^  the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Gottbard  Railroad.  It 
flourishes  still,  owing  to  tiironga  <tf  tourists, 
and  to  the  traffic  In  wine,  fruit,  and  agrlcnltund 
products.  Pop.,  1006,  12,284;  1010,  14,465. 
The  town  was  settled  by  the  Romans,  who  named 
it  Curia  Rietorum,  and  from  461  it  was  an 
episcopal  see.  It  was  ruled  by  its  bishops 
down  to  al>out  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  entered  the  Confederation  in  1408.  Consult 
Planta,  Biatory  of  the  City  of  Ohur  in  the  Middle 
Age»  (Chur,  1879). 

CnUBOH  (AS.  ciroe,  Oer.  Kirohe,  from  Ok. 
KVfuuc6w,  hyriakon,  church,  friHU  iciptoi,  kyriot, 
lord).  The  word  has  the  same  double  meaning 
as  its  Greco-Latin  equivalent,  eedemay  it  sig- 
nifies both  the  ecclesiastical  body  of  believers 
and  the  building  for  worship. 

Building.  There  ven  at  first,  ammg  the 
Christians,  no  separate  buildings  for  worship. 
The  Mthfnl  met  in  the  laise  room  of  a  private 
house  during  the  first  and  possibly  tiie  whole 
of  the  second  century.  The  gatherings  at  the 
cemeteries  to  celebrate  the  anniversaries  of 
the  deaths  of  mar^rs  probably  ^ve  rise  to  the 
earliest  special  buildings  for  services,  in  chapels 
c<mnected  with  the  cemeteries  outside  the  city 
walls,  often  built  also  at  the  entrance  to  the 
catacombs.  The  catacomb  chapels  were  also 
used  as  ehunlies.  In  the  third  oentuiy  there 
were  separate  ehnrchea  of  considerable  size. 
Then  and  during  the  two  succeeding  centuries 
there  were  two  main  classes  of  churches:  ceme- 
terial  churches  outside  the  walls,  consecrated 
to  martyrs;  parish  churches  inside  the  walls, 
for  more  r^iuar  worship.  Then  came  two  fur- 
ther distinctions:  (1)  the  episcopal  church  or 
cathedral,  in  which  the  bishop  nad  his  seat, 
among  the  parish  churches;  (2)  the  oonventnal 
church,  attached  to  a  monastery  or  nunnetr, 
also  called  an  abbey  church.  Rarely,  and  chiefly 
in  England,  an  abbey  church  served  also  as  a 
oathednd,  the  abbot  b^g  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese. (See  Cathedral.)  A  subclass  of  the 
episcopal  is  the  metropolitan  church,  that  of  the 
archbishop  or  patriardi  of  a  diocese;  still  higher 
was  tlie  pontifical  church — like  the  Lateran  ba- 
silica. A  subclass  of  the  conventiul  church  is  a 
priory,  belonging  to  a  monastery  governed  only 
1^  a  prior.  A  numerona  class  at  churches  is 
formed  of  the  rural  or  country  churches.  In 
charge  of  the  country  enrate.  ^datine  ehnrahes 
and  chapds  belong  to  Imperial,  rc^,  or  private 
palaces  and  castles. 

The  strict  definition  of  a  church  is  an  eccle- 
siastical building  for  worship  in  whidi  full  serv- 
ice can  be  performed  and  the  sacraments  ad- 
ministered; in  this  it  differs  from  oratories 
and  ebapeb,  where  only  prayers  can  be  offered 
and  the  saeramoitB  cannot  be  givoi,  except 
occasionally,  as  cm  the  patron  saint's  day. 
There  was  always  a  certain  ceremony  required 
for  the  consecrating  and  licensing  of  a  cnurcti. 
The  roost  famous  early  instance  was  that  of 
the  basilica  at  Tyre  early  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine,  when  Eusebius  pronounced  his  cele- 
brated oration  before  a  great  assemblage  of 
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biBhcqiB  and  the  court  and  people.  Mediieval 
chronicles  are  full  of  deacriptionB  of  the  ma^ifl- 
cent  reuniiHis  and  festivals  on  such  occasions. 
Often  the  popes  were  present  with  the  college  of 
cardinals  at  the  consecration  of  cathedrals  or 
large  monastic  churches.  In  every  case  the 
bishops  of  the  neighboring  dioceses  gathered. 
No  church  could  be  built  and  opened  without 
being  consecrated  by  the  local  bisbop  or  hia 
representative.  No  early  written  formulas  of 
consecration  have  survived,  but  there  are  a 
number  dating  from  the  period  between  the 
tenth  and  the  thirteenth  centuries,  which  show 
the  development  of  an  elaborate  symbolism. 
The  consecration  was  often  recorded  in  a  special 
inscription,  with  the  names  of  the  attending 
bishops. 

A  church  consists  of  two  essential  parts;  the 
nave,  for  the  congr^ation,  and  the  aanctuary, 
for  the  clergy.  As  distinguished  from  pagan 
methods  of  worship,  the  mass  of  believers  was 
gathered  within,  not  kept  outside  the  place  of 
worship.  In  fact,  the  agapee,  which  were  the 
original  form  of  the  Christian  gathering,  had 
so  slight  a  liturgy  as  not  to  call  for  separation 
of  clergy  and  pe<^Ie.  The  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  however,  with  the  development  of 
Church  organizatiim  and  liturgy,  witnessed  the 
enrichment  of  church  architecture.  The  semi- 
circle  of  the  apse  held  the  presbyters  and  bish<^ ; 
and  in  front  of  it  was  placed  the  altar;  beyond 
the  altar  the  cAoir  held  the  readers  and  singers, 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  church,  or  nave, 
by  a  parapet,  which  inclosed  the  pulpits  or 
ambonee.  The  nave  itself  was  at  first  generally 
single,  the  men  being  placed  in  front  and  the 
women  behind;  but  very  soon  the  form  of  the 
basilica  with  its  side  aisles  separated  by  col- 
umns was  adopted,  and  the  men  were  placed  in 
(me  aisle,  the  women  in  the  other,  in  order  of 
rank  and  condition.  In  the  Orient,  however,  the 
s^aration  of  the  sexes,  which  was  always  con- 
sidered necessary,  was  made  even  more  effective 
by  constructing  galleries  over  the  side  aisles, 
in  which  the  women  were  placed.  The  use  of 
martyrs'  relics,  soon  required  1^  Church  regu- 
lations in  every  church,  led  to  the  constmctim 
of  a  shrine  to  contain  them  in  or  beneath  the 
altar.  This  shrine,  called  the  confe»aion  (q.v.)( 
developed,  between  the  sixth  and  eighth  cen- 
turies, into  a  monumental  crypt  (q.v.),  some- 
times filling  the  entire  space  beneath  the  church, 
but  mora  often  only  that  under  the  choir,  whose 
pavement  was  thus  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  nave.  This  arrangement,  almost  universal 
in  monastic  and  other  Romanesque  churches, 
went  out  of  fashion  in  the  (Sothic  cathedrals. 

Churches  are  generally  oriented,  i.e.,  are 
placed  so  that  the  apse  faces  the  east  {em  orients 
lux),  while  the  facade  faces  west.  But  the 
earliest  practice  was  the  reverse,  the  apse  facing 
west,  and  the  priest  officiating  with  face  to- 
wards the  altar  and  the  congregation.  This 
was  a  part  of  Christian  symbolism  which  hears 
a  curious  analog  to  Old  Testament  (Garden  of 
Eden)  and  ancient  Oriental  ideas,  especially 
sun  worship.  Over  the  door  of  the  church  was 
often  an  inscription  such  as  "I  am  the  Door," 
etc.  The  world  was  left  outside.  The  wheel 
of  fortune  so  often  represented  on  the  fa^^de 
figured  the  vicissitudes  of  carnal  life.  Inside 
was  the  spiritual  life.  The  church  was  conse- 
crated to  the  pe<^1e  of  God,  "Plebs  Dei";  its 
walls  were  coverra  with  paintli^  or  mosaics 
expressing  all  the  themes  of  Christian  history 


and  belief  necessary  for  the  Christian  people 
to  know — the  book  of  the  unlearned.  In  the 
Orient,  especially,  but  often  also  in  the  West, 
there  was  a  strict  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
sacred  themes  throughout  the  church,  so  that 
the  people  should  be  led  gradually  from  the 
more  elementary  figurative  subjects  near  the 
doors  to  the  most  fundamental  and  sacred  ones 
in  the  sanctuary  or  apse,  gmerally  filled  with 
the  figure  of  uie  trinmphant  Chnst  and  Hia 
attendant  apoetles  and  saints. 

Speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  form  of 
the  church  is  more  or  less  idle.  The  connection 
with  the  already  existing  halls  of  the  public 
and  private  basilicas  is  self-evident.  The  build- 
ing was  oblong,  with  a  semicircular  east  ^d, 
on  either  side  of  which  was  a  small  room  used 
to  keep  the  treasures  of  the  church  and  as  a 
vestiaiy  for  the  clergy.  These  sacristies  were 
afterward  thrown  into  the  church  as  side  apses. 
In  some  large  early  churches  the  form  of  a  T 
was  given  to  the  plan  by  the  addition  of  a  cross 
arm  between  apse  and  nave.  (See  Basilica.) 
The  nave  itself  was  fianked  by  one  aisle  on  each 
side;  sometimes  by  two  aisles;  sometimes  also 
by  lines  of  side  chapels,  though  tiiis  was  not 
done  until  the  later  Middle  Ages.  The  fa^^e, 
usually  at  the  west  end,  sometimes  took  the 
outline  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  sometimes  was 
a  mere  screen  whose  outline  was  not  determined 
by  the  structure  behind  it:  this  was  the  case 
in  Italy,  but  rarely  in  the  West.  Near  it  or 
connected  with  it  was  a  bell  tower,  while,  as 
the  Middle  Ages  progressed,  towers  were  mul- 
tiplied, especially  in  northern  and  central  £u- 
rc^e,  and  became  an  integral  part  of  the  archi- 
tectural composition.  It  was  m  the  CaroUngian 
period,  under  monastic  influence,  that  the  plan 
of  chnrehes  was  changed  into  Uie  form  of  the 
cross  (see  Abchitrctuub;  Gothic  Abt;  Roman- 
esque Abt),  thus  bringing  in  the  tranaept,  and 
still  later  that  the  choir  was  so  enlarged  as 
almost  and  sometimes  quite  to  rival  the  nave  in 
size,  as  was  the  case  in  many  Gothic  cathedrals.. 
Other  forms,  however,  were  sometimes  in  use: 
Concentric  churches,  either  round  or  polygonal, 
such  as  San  Stefano  Sotondo  in  Rome,  Nime- 
guen,  Ottmarsheim,  etc.;  Greek  crosses,  as  San 
Marco  in  Venice;  single-nave  churches,  some- 
times domed,  as  in  Byzantine  architecture,  some- 
times vaulted  or  .  roofed,  as  in  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  churches,  whose  hall  form  was  in- 
vented for  the  sake  of  the  sermon. 

Accessory  Structures.  There  were  many  ac- 
cessory structures  connected  with  churches.  The 
most  usual  were  the  episcopal  paloee^  or  the 
parish  house;  the  cloister  for  the  canons  or 
monks  attached  to  its  service;  the  chapels  dedi- 
cated to  special  saints  and  martyrs;  the  bap- 
tistery — in  the  case  of  churches  where  baptism 
was  allowed;  the  atria  or  cloistered  courts  in 
front  or  beside  the  main  building.  The  cathedral 
of  Parenzo  shows  a  typical  grouping.  In  front, 
the  episcopal  residence;  then  the  baptistery,  on 
the  axis  of  the  church;  then  the  rectangular 
atrium  surrounded  by  colonnades;  then  the 
church  itself.  This  was  the  type  from  the  fourth 
to  the  ninth  century.  The  cathedrals  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  show  the  per- 
fecting of  quite  a  different  plan ;  all  the  struc- 
tures in  front  of  the  church  have  disappeared, 
and  it  fronts  directly  on  the  city  street  or 
square.  This  scheme  has  ever  since  been  re- 
tained, except  in  monastic  chnrehes,  which  were 
within  the  cmiventnal  walls,    ^ese  monaatie 
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and  conventual  churches  were  often  of  great 
size  and  formed  the.  dominant  element  of  a 
group  of  imposing  extent  and  often  of  great 
splendor  (see  Monastkbibs),  with  thdr  elois- 
ters,  dormitories,  refectories,  hospitals,  store- 
houses, and  chapels. 

Church  furniture  and  decoration  were  always 
a  very  important  feature.  A  church  was  not 
regarded  as  completed  in  the  Middle  Ages  unless 
it  was  covered  with  instructive  sculptures  or 
paintings,  through  which  it  carried  out  a  large 
part  of  ito  mission.  These  decorations  were  not 
left  to  the  artist,  but  planned  by  the  ecclesiaa- 
tioal  authorities.  (See  Ioonogbafht.)  Mosaics, 
frescoes,  tapestries,  and  painted-glass  windows 
within,  sculptured  reliefs  and  statuary  without, 
were  used  in  profusion  even  in  the  times  when 
art  had  fallen  lowest.  Thrones  for  bishop  and 
priests,  choir  stalls  for  the  singers,  altars 
and  altarpieees,  pnlpita,  tombs,  hanging  lamps, 
and  tapestries — all  gave  ample  opportunity  for 
rich  display  of  color  and  form.  St.  Bernard's 
anger  was  excited  by  the  very  profusion  of  this 
ecclesiastical  art;  and  he  carried  on  a  crusade 
for  simplicity,  which  was  successful  only  within 
his  own  order  of  Cistercian  monks.  A  second 
reaction  against  church  magnificence  came  with 
Protestantism,  which  destroyed  so  many 
ehnrehes,  and  in  building  its  own  often  showed 
the  most  rleid  simplicity,  to  the  great  loss  of  art. 
But  with  the  growth  of  ProtestiuitiBm  has  come 
process  in  choreh  building.  Wren's  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul  in  London  and  bis  many  parish 
churches  were  early  examples:  the  types  ne  de- 
vised were  followed  in  a  measure  in  American 
Colonial  and  early  Republican  churches.  Since 
the  Gothic  revival  of  the  last  century  many 
beautiful  parish  churches  have  been  built  in 
that  style,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  though 
few  of  great  size,  because  the  emphasis  on 
preaching  in  most  Protestant  bodies  necessarify 
limits  the  size  of  the  building.  Modem  churches 
are  built  in  various  styles,  both  medieeval 
and  neoclassic.  Among  modem  examples  may 
be  mentioned  Brompton  Oratory  and  Westmin- 
ster Cathedral,  both  Roman  Catholic,  in  Lon- 
don; Sacr^-Cceur  de  Montmartre  (Roman  Catho- 
lic), at  Paris;  cathedral  at  Berlin;  Trinity 
Chnreh,  New  York;  Trinily  Church,  Boston; 
8t.  Patrick's  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  New 
York;  All  Saints,  Albany;  St.  John  the  Divine 
(Episcmial  Cathedral)  and  St.  Thomas,  New 
York. 

Bibliography.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance the  history  of  architecture  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  church  building.  The  most  complete 
work  covering  the  whole  ground  is  Dehio  and 
VcHi  Bezold,  Die  christUche  BauhuiMt  des  Ahmd- 
Uindea  (Stuttgart,  1887-1901;  5  vols,  plates,  2 
vols.  text).  See  also  HUbsch,  Altchriatliche 
Kitchen  (Karlsruhe,  1862-63) ;  LObke,  Yorachule 
eur  Oeachichte  der  Kirchenbaukunst  dea  MitteUth 
ter«  (Leipzig,  1873);  C.  E.  Norton,  Church 
Building  in  the  Middle  Ages  (New  York,  1880)  ; 
Quast,  Enttoickelung  der  Sirchenbaukunat  dea 
Mittelaltera  (Berlin,  1858) ;  Clausae,  Monuments 
du  Christianiatn  au  moyen  6ge  (Paris,  1893); 
Hasak,  Einzelheiter  dea  Kircftenbauea  (Stutt- 
gart, 1903).  For  Germany,  consult  SchEfer, 
MuatergiUige  Kirohenhauten  dea  Mittelaltera  «n 
Deutadhland  (Berlin,  1886) ;  for  France,  Viollet- 
le-Dnc,  "De  hi  construction  des  Edifices  religieux 
en  France,"  in  Annalea  archiologiquea,  i-iv 
iParis,  1844-46) ;  and  "Architecture"  and 
"Catl^rale"  in  his  Diationmire  raiaonn^  de 


I'architecture  fran^aise.  For  the  lesser  church 
buildings,  see  Braudot,  Egliaea  de  bourga  et  vil- 
lagea  (Paris,  1867 ) ;  Brandon,  Pariah  Cimrehea 
(London,  1848).  For  Protestant  church  archi- 
tecture, consult  Schultze,  Daa  evangeliache  Kirch- 
engebSude  (Leipzig,  1885 ) ,  and  especially 
Der  Kirchenbau  dea  Proteatantiamus  ( Berlin, 
1893),  published  by  the  Vereinigung  Berliner 
Architekten,  and  treating  the  entire  period  from 
the  Reformation  till  the  present  date:  For 
Colonial  churches,  Everett,  Hiaiorio  Churohea 
of  America. 

CHTTBCH.  An  oiganization  of  Christians, 
generally  defined  by  Western  theologians  in  sub- 
stantial accord  with  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England — "a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in 
which  the  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the 
sacraments  be  duly  administered  in  all  those 
things  that  are  of  necessity  requisite  to  the 
same."  The  Roman  Catholic  church  emphasizes 
in  addition  the  "rule  of  Intimate  pastors,"  and 
especially  subjection  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as 
Vicar  of  Christ.  Under  these  general  defini- 
tions a  great  variety  of  forms  of  outward  or- 
ganization are  recognized.  The  papal  govern- 
ment makes  all  authority  finally  dependent  upon 
the  Pope,  who  is  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The 
episcopal  government  is  administered  by  bishops, 
who  are  all  essentially  equal  in  honor  and  au< 
thorify,  although  there  may  be  archbishops  who 
have  a  certain  priority  and  jurisdiction  over 
other  bishoTO  in  de&iite  particulars.  (See 
Bishop.)  'The  preabyterian  government  puts 
authority  in  the  hands  of  elders,  ministerial 
and  lay,  elected  ultimately  by  the  congregation. 
(See  Pbesbttkbianism.)  The  congregational 
government  puts  the  entire  authority  over  each 
local  congregation  of  believers  in  that  congrega- 
tion alone.  ( See  ConaBEQATlONaiJSH. )  Al  I 
Protestants  understand  by  the  true  Cathtdic 
Church  (invisible)  the  whole  number  of  the 
truly  regenerated.  Varioiu  theories  are  held 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  life  of  the  Church 
is  perpetuated — that  maintained  by  the  great 
majority  of  Christians,  the  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  Eastern,  and  Anglican  churches, 
being  knon'n  as  the  theoir  of  apostolic  suc- 
cession (q.v.),  while  the  Protestant  churches 
in  general,  agreeably  to  the  definition  quoted 
above,  postulate  no  formal  system  of  handing 
down  the  Church  from  age  to  age.  For  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  see  Discipliki,  Ecclk- 
SIASTICAL.  See  also  Cbexds  and  Confessions; 
Sacbambnt;  WoBSHiP;  Civil  Chuboh  Law. 

CHTTBCH,  A(LEXANDEB)  Hamilton.  An  Eng- 
lish efficiency  engineer.  He  became  known  as 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  reducing  the  commercial 
organization  of  factories  to  the  basis  of  a  sci- 
ence, a  work  in  which  he  was  early  associated 
with  J.  Slater  Lewis.  His  writings  include 
Production  Factora  in  Cost  Accounting  and 
Works  Management  (1910),  and  The  Proper 
Distribution  of  Expenae  Burden  (1908;  2d  ed., 
1913),  both  of  which  had  previously  appeared 
as  series  of  articles  in  the  Engineering  Magazine. 
He  also  published  a  series  of  papers  entitled 
"Practical  Principles  of  Rational  Management" 
in  the  same  periodical  in  1013. 

0H1TBCH.  Alfbed  John  (1829-1912).  A 
prolific  English  author  and  scholar,  bom  in 
London.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College, 
London,  and  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  or- 
dained (1853);  assistant  master  of  Merchant 
Taylors*  School,  London  (1857-70)  ;  head  mas- 
ter of  Henley  Grammar  School  (1870-72)  and 
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of  Betford  Grammar  School  (1873-80);  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  University  College,  Lcmdon 
(1880-88) ;  rector  of  Ashley,  Tetbury,  01ouoe»- 
tershire  (1892-97).  He  haa  done  much  to 
diffuBe  a  knowledge  of  ancient  culture  and  is 
best  known  for  his  retellings  of  classical  tales 
and  l^ends  for  young  people,  many  of  which 
are  published  both  in  England  and  America. 
Among  his  worics  are  a  b-analation  of  Tacitus, 
in  oc^vnction  with  W.  J.  Brodribb  (1862-77) ; 
stories  from  Homer,  Vergil,  Llvy,  the  Greek 
tragedians,  and  Herodotus;  Roman  Life  in  the 
Days  of  Cicero  (1883);  Ttco  Thousand  Years 
Ago  (1885) ;  To  the  Lions,  a  tale  of  the  early 
Church;  OM-thage  (1886);  Pictures  of  Roman 
Life  and  Story  (1892) ;  and  the  following  be- 
tween the  last-named  date  and  1013:  Early 
Britam;  Heroet  of  OMvdlr]/;  Bdm9t  and 
Spear:  Memories  of  Men  and  Booke  (1008). 
Church  also  edited  a  collection  of  tTanslations 
from  Tennyson  into  Latin  verse,  under  the  title 
EoraTmnysonianm  (1868). 

OHUKGE,  Sib  Abthxtb  Hebbebt  (1884- 
).  An  English  chemist,  bom  in  London. 
He  received  his  education  at  King's  CoUcse,  Lon- 
don, the  Royal  Collie  of  Chemistry,  and  Lincoln 
Coltege,  Onbrd.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fesses <n  chemistry  in  the  Boyal  Coll«ge  of  Agri- 
culture, Cirencester,  and  from  1879  to  1011  he 
held  the  corresponding  chair  in  the  SotoI  Acad- 
emy of  Arts.  He  lectured  at  Cooper's  Hill  from 
1988  to  1900,  and  presided  over  the  Mineralogi- 
cal  Society  from  1808  to  1001.  He  was  created 
K.C.V.O.  in  1909.  Besides  several  new  minerals, 
including  chwrchite,  he  discovered  the  animal 
pigment  Uiraem;  and  he  idso  carried  out  a  num- 
tier  of  Interesting  researches  in  organic,  inor- 
nni^  physi<dogical,  and  industrial  ehemistey. 
His  published  works  include:  PreoioM  Stonea 
(1883;  6th  ed.,  1005);  English  Earthenware 
(1884  ;  6th  ed.,  1911) ;  English  Porcelain  {ISSQ) ; 
Food  Grains  of  India  (1886);  Color  (2d  ed., 
1887)-;  The  Laboratory  Guide  (1894;  8th  ed., 
1906) ;  Food  (1901) ;  Chemistry  of  Paints  and 
Painting  (3d  ed.,  1001) ;  Josiah  Wedgufood  (2d 
ed.,  1902) ;  Claaaified  Papers  and  Letters  and 
Papers  im  Boyal  Society  Arehivea  (1907-08); 
Guide  to  Ooriniwn  Mueewn  ( 10th  ed.,  1910) . 

CH0BOH,  Benjamin  (1639-1718).  An  early 
New  En^and  soldier,  famous  aa  an  Indian 
fighter.  He  was  bom  in  Duxbury,  Mass.,  foimded 
the  town  of  Little  Compton,  Mass.,  in  1674,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  war  against  King 
Philip,  who  was  finally  defeated  and  killed  by 
a  force  under  Church  in  1676.  In  1689  he 
eommanded  a  futile  e^qiedition  against  the  In- 
dians in  the  Kennebec  region,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  again  sent  into  Maine,  where  he 
captured  several  Indian  forts  along  the  Andro- 
scoggin. In  1704  he  commanded  a  force  of  about 
700,  which,  in  retaliation  for  the  French  and 
Indian  attack  upon  Deerfleld,  destroyed  Grand 
pTi  and  Ba&ubassin  in  Acadia.  From  memoranda 
kept  by  him,  his  scm,  Thomas  Church,  published 
in  1716  a  bofdc  entitled  Bntertaimng  Passages 
Relating  to  Philips  War — aa  alio  of  Bape- 
diHona  more  lately  made  against  the  Common 
Bnemy  and  Indian  Rebels  m  the  Eastern  Parts 
of  7feu>  England — "a  soldier's  bluff  narrative  of 
bis  own  dangerous  and  enticing  adventures," 
which  was  widely  read  during  the  Colonial  pe- 
riod, appeared  in  numerous  editions,  and  was 
r«>rinted  in  Boston  under  the  editorship  of 
H.  M.  Dexter  in  1,865-67. 

CEUBCH,  FbedeUOk  Edwin  (1826-1900). 


O  CEUBCH 

An  American  landscape  painter,  of  the  so-called 
Hudson  River  school  (q.v.).  He  was  bom  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  May  4,  1826,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Thomas  Cole,  with  whom  he  worked 
until  the  latter's  deathl  He  first  derived  prom- 
inence by  his  "View  of  East  Rock,  near  New 
Haven,"  and  "Scenes  in  the  CatskiU  Mountains." 
He  traveled  extensively  in  South  America  ( 1858 
and  1867),  Labrador  (1863),  Ecuador,  New 
Granada  (1866),  the  Holy  Land  and  Eurt^ 
(1868).  The  subjects  of  his  paintings  were 
largely  taken  from  sketches  of  these  different 
countries.  Church  had  a  fine  pictorial  sense 
and  good  feeling  for  correct  composition,  and 
in  spite  of  his  minute  execution  and  infinite 
detail,  the  effect  of  these  large  panoramas  is 
often  impressive  and  nearly  always  interesting. 
He  conceived  the  proper  subject  of  landseuie 
painting  to  be  the  most  striking  and  wcmdernil 
scenes  of  nature,  and  thus  his  work  depended 
largely  on  scenic  interest  for  its  popularity. 
During  his  own  day  his  reputation  was  very 
great  both  in  the  United  States  and  Eurc^e. 
Good  examples  of  his  work  are  "The  Mgeajk 
Sea"  (Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York), 
''Csyambe,  South  America"  (Public  Library, 
Kew  York),  "Landscape,  South  America"  (Acad- 
emy of  Design  Gallery,  New  York),  "Chim- 
borasso"  (1876),  "Weltausstellung"  (Philadel- 
phia), "Eise  Berge"  (London).  Others  are 
"The  Parthenon,"  "Heart  of  the  Andes,"  "Coto- 
paxj,"  "Horse-Shoe  Fall,  Niagara,"  "Damascus," 
"Jerusalem."  Consult  Isham,  American  Paint- 
ing (New  York,  1905). 

CHUBOH,  Fbkdebick  Stuabt  (1842-  ). 
An  American  animal  and  figure  paintOT,  illas- 
tratoT,  and  etcher.  He  was  bcnn  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  and  studied  with  Shirlaw  in  Chi- 
cago and  Wilmarth  in  New  York.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  and  American 
Water-Color  Society.  Among  his  pictures  are 
"Weirdness,"  "Mad  as  March  Hares,"  and  "The 
Sea  Princess,"  in  oil;  and  "Hard  Times"  and 
"The  Phantoms,"  in  water  colors.  He  exhibited 
"St.  Cecilia"  in  1806.  He  also  exhibited,  in 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  1901,  "The 
Sea  Serpent."  **CompankHas»  (1900),  "The  Were 
Wolf"  (1010),  *n3i  Cecilia**  snd  "Summer" 
(1011),  "The  Stowaway"  and  "Refuge"  (1912), 
"Conciuered"  (1913).  Church  has  a  sensitive 
and  delicate  feeling  for  color  whidi  he  realises 
more  fully  through  his  use  of  water  color  than 
in  the  medium  of  oil.  His  conceits  partake 
somewhat  of  the  German  order  of  fancy  and 
are  quaint,  sometimes  humorous,  and  sometimes 
nhiloBophie.  His  sense  of  conqioaition  and  line 
IS  graceful  and  decorative. 

CHVBOH,  Sib  Riohabd  (1784-1873).  A 
British  soldier,  born  in  Coi^,  the  son  of  a 
Quaker.  He  served  for  many  years  in  the 
British  army  and  in  1800  and  1812  raised  two 
regiments  of  Greek  light  infantry,  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  free  the  Peloponnesus.  In  1817  he 
entered  the  Neapolitan  army.  In  1827  he  was 
chosen  generalissimo  of  the  land  forces  ot  the 
Greek  paMot  army.  Thereafter  he  lived  in 
Athens.  He  wrote  Observations  on  an  EUgible 
Line  of  Frontier  for  Greece  (1830).  Consult 
Poole's  biography  (London,  1890)  and  E.  M. 
Church,  Sir  Richard  Church  in  Italy  and  Greece 
(Edinburgh,  1905). 

CEUKCH,  Riohabd  WnixaH  (1815-90).  An 
English  author  and  ecclesiastic,  nephew  of  the 
preceding.  He  was  bom  in  Lisbon,  studied  in 
Oxford,  w&B  appointed  a  fellow  of  Oriel  in 
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1838,  tras  a  friend  of  the  more  prominoit  Ox- 
ford TractariatiB,  started  the  Ouardian  in  1846, 
became  a  rector  near  Frome  in  1862,  and  was 
dean  of  St.  Paul's  from  1871  until  his  death. 
Dean  Church  was  a  liberal  High-Churchman. 
He  was  a  scholar  with  a  masterly  style  and 
wrote:  Essays  and  Reviews  (1854);  Civiliea- 
tion  and  Beligion  (1860) ;  University  Bermona 
(1868);  The  Begiimlmg  of  the  Middle  Aget 
(1877);  able  TonimeB  on  Baeim  (1879)  and 
S|>flMer  (1879),  in  the  "English  Men  of  Letters 
Series";  a  posthumous  work  on  The  Oaford 
Movement  ( 1891 ) ;  and  Occasional  Papers 
(1897).  Consult  his  daughter's  memoir  (180S) 
and  a  bi<^aphy  by  liathburg  (1907). 

CHIT&CH,  Weluau  CoNAin  (1836-  ). 
An  American  editor,  born  at  Rochester,  K.  Y. 
He  waa  educated  in  the  Boston  Latin  School. 
While  atill  a  youth  he  engaged  with  his  father 
in  editing  and  publishing  the  New  York  Chron- 
icle. In  1860  ne  because  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Bun  and  in  1861-62  was  Washington  cor* 
respondent  of  the  New  York  7'tmes.  He  resigned 
this  position  on  his  appointment  as  captain  in 
the  United  States  Volunteers  in  1862.  He 
served  for  one  year,  receiving  brevets  of  major 
and  lieutenant  colonel.  In  1863,  with  his 
brother,  he  established  the  Army  and  Navjf 
Journal  and  in  1866  founded  the  Ooldoy  Mam- 
sine.  He  was  government  eommisslraier  to  in- 
spect the  Northern  Pacific  R^lroad  in  1882. 
With  George  W.  Wingate  be  established  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  was  its  first 
president;  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  an  original  mem- 
ber of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion, 
and  became  a  life  member  and  director  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Socie^. 

CHUBOH  ALB.  An  annual  festivaL  held 
in  England  in  a  churchyard  or  near  a  ehurchi 
at  which  much  ale  was  used.  It  ia  said  by 
some  to  have  celebrated  some  anniversary,  as 
the  dedication  of  a  church,  or  Easter  or  Whit- 
suntide. The  profits  were  used  for  church  re- 
pairs. Church  ales  are  now  represented  by  Til- 
lage  fairs,  wakes,  etc.   

CHUBOH  ASSOOIATIOy  JOB  THE  AB- 
VAHCSILBNT  07  TUB  '1BTBBB8TB  -OV 
Ii&BOB^  The.  An  organization  foimded  in 
1887,  in  New  York  City,  by  commimlcants  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  Its  object  is 
to  interest  the  clei^  and  the  laity  of  the  church 
in  problems  of  the  laboring  man  and  to  show 
^onpathy  with  laboring  classes  in  their  struggle 
for  justice.  Bishop  Huntiiu^n  was  the  first 
president,  and  over  60  bishops  are  honorary 
members.  Communicants  of  the  church  are 
eligible  for  membership  and  others  for  honorary 
monbership.  There  are  standing  committees  on 
strikes,  sweatshops,  etc.  The  organ  of  the 
association  is  the  Hamtner  and  Pen. 

CHUBGH  CAIiENDAB.  A  table  of  holy 
days,  saints'  days,  church  festivals,  and  the 
like.  The  earliest  now  esisting,  which  contains 
the  Christian  festivals,  is  that  of  'Silviua,  448 
AJ>.  A  fragment  of  a  Gothic  calendar  remains, 
which  probably  belongs  to  the  fourth  century. 
The  name  is  applied  also  to  the  faati,  or  cata- 
logues for  particular  churches,  of  the  saints 
most  honored  by  them,  such  as  bishops,  martyrs, 
etc.  At  the  Reformation  the  German  Lutheran 
church  retained  the  Roman  calendar.  The  full 
calendar  of  the  Church  of  England  contains 
nine  colunms,  giving  the  golden  number,  days 
fd  the  month,  the  dominical  or  Sunday  letter. 


the  calends,  nones,  and  ides,  the  dai^  Scripture 
lessons,  and  the  holy  days  of  the  Church,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  Roman  festivals  which 
have  been  retained,  not  as  having  any  religious 
value,  but  because  the  practice  of  the  courts 
or  popular  customs  had  become  interwoven  with 
them.  The  calmdar  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  the  United  States  retains  only  the 
festivals  which  are  referable  to  a  scriptural 
origin. 

GHUBCH  C0HOBES8.  The  name  of  free 
gatherings  of  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Estab- 
lished church  of  En^and,  annually  convened  for 
the  discussion  of  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
questions.  The  first  church  congress  was  held 
in  1861  in  Cambridge  and  in  the  following  years 
successively  is  CmotA,  Manchester,  Bristol, 
York,  etc.  Hie  attendance  is  usually  very  large 
and  conq>iises  many  bishops  and  lower  dignita- 
ries. Full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  each 
session  are  published.  Such  meetings,  having 
the  advantage  of  free  interchange  of  views,  but 
with  no  claim  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  have 
been  found  very  profitable;  and  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States  they 
have  been  held  since  187fi  in  the  years  when 
the  General  Convention  does  not  meet. 

CHUBOH  DIBT.  Hie  tree  gathering  of 
ministers  and  lay  members  of  Qennan  Protes- 
tant churches.  Such  meetings  arose  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848, 
which  threatmed  to  endanger  the  influence  of 
the  Evangelical  church  upon  society.  Members 
of  the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  the  United  Evan- 
gelical, with  the  High  Church  "confessionals," 
participated  in  the  earlier  meetings;  but  after 
1860  only  the  evangelical  parties  were  repre- 
sented.  Annual  reports  are  published. 

CHUBOH  DISOIFUBB.  The  means  em- 
ployed by  the  Christian  Church,  besides  the 
ministration  of  word  and  sacraments,  to  secure 
on  the  part  of  its  office  bearers  and  members  a 
faithful  adherence  to  their  profession  and  a 
corresponding  blamelesaness  of  life.  It  rests 
upon  the  authority  of  Christ  and  at  the  same 
time  necessarily  arises  in  some  form  out  of 
the  very  etmstitution  of  the  Church  as  a  so- 
ciety. Among  the  early  Christians  it  soon  as- 
sumed forms  of  great  severity  towards  offenders, 
specially  towards  the  lapsed  -(q.v.).  At  a  later 
period  tiie  discipline  of  the  Church  was  chiefly 
exercised  with  respect  to  persona  accused  of 
heresy  and  schism.  The  penances  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  have  long  formed  an  important  part  of 
its  discipline,  and  therewith  its  indulgences 
are  closely  connected,  as  well  as  its  doctrine 
and  rule  of  auricuU^  confession.  (See  Con- 
RS8I0N.)  In  the  Protestant  churches  public 
confession  of  sins  by  which  public  scandal  has 
been  given,  and  submission  to  public  rebuke, 
are  sometimes  required.  Practices  more  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  primitive  Church  were 
established  in  many  churches  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  in  general  have  fallen  greatly  or  en- 
tirely into  disuse.  The  power  of  exclusion 
from  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  from  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  church  membership,  is,  however, 
generally  retained  and  exercised,  until,  by  pro- 
fession of  repentance  and  by  reformation  of  lif^ 
the  cause  of  such  exclusion  is  removed;  and 
ministers  or  other  office  bearers  are,  upon  offense 
given  in  their  doctrine  or  conduct,  suspended 
from  their  fuactions  or  altogether  deposed  from 
their  office.  The  exercise  of  church  discipline 
belongs  more  or  less  exclusively  to  a  hierarchy. 
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or  to  the  office  bearers  assembled  in  church 
courts,  or  to  the  members  of  each  congr^ation, 
according  as  the  church  is  Episcopalian,  Presby- 
terian, or  independent  in  its  church  government. 

trngtUty  ei  Chnreta,  IMaciplliie.  In  the 
United  States  church  discipline  is  administered 
exclusively  by  church  officials  and  judicatories. 
The  complete  separation  of  church  and  state 
deprives  the  civil  tribunals  of  all  power  to  re- 
vise or  question  ordinary  acts  of  church  dis- 
cipline, or  of  exclusion  from  church  member- 
ship. Secular  tribunals  have  to  do  only  with 
the  ri^ts  of  property  and  of  personal  liberty. 
If  th^  are  illegal^  invaded,  under  pretext  of 
administering  chnren  discipline,  the  ciril  courts 
have  authority  to  afford  redress.  See  Civn. 
Chubch  Law. 

Whether  a  church  member  is  amenable  to  ec- 
clesiastical punishment  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  proper  officers  or  judicatories  of  the  par- 
ticular church,  in  accordance  with  its  rules  of 
government  and  discipline.  From  their  final  de- 
cision no  appeal  lies  to  a  civil  court.  In  the 
language  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court: 
"The  law  knows  no  heresy  and  is  committed  to 
the  snpport  of  no  dogma,  the  establishment  of 
no  sect.  The  right  to  organize  voluntary  reli- 
gious associations  to  assist  in  the  expression  and 
dissemination  of  any  religious  doctrine,  and  to 
create  tribunals  for  the  decision  of  controverted 

Sluestions  of  faith  within  the  association,  and 
or  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  individuals, 
congr^ations,  and  officers  within  the  general 
association  is  unquestioned.  All  who  unite 
themselves  to  such  a  Iwdy  do  so  with  an  implied 
consent  to  this  government  and  are  bound  to 
submit  to  it."  The  disciplinary  authority  of 
such  bodies,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  their 
members,  are  governed  by  the  same  general  rules 
of  law  that  control  in  case  of  social  or  political 
cIuIm  or  other  private  organisations.  See  Reu- 
010U8  Societies  ;  and  cf.  Canon  Law  and  Club. 

CHUBOHES  OF  ASIA,  The  Seven.  The 
churches  addressed  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  under  the  following 
names:  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamum,  Thyatira, 
Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea.  These 
churches  represented  groups  into  which  the 
churches  of  the  Province  of  Asia  had  come  to  be 
or;ganized  before  the  Book  of  Revelation  was 
written.  These  groups  were  not  so  much  of 
territorial  character,  marked  off  by  geographical 
limits,  as  postal  districts,  having  respectively, 
as  their  distributing  centres,  one  of  these  seven 
cities  l^ng  on  the  main  route  which  forms  an 
inner  circle  around  the  most  important  part  of 
the  province.  Ephesus  would  be  the  distributing 
point  for  the  Cayster  and  lower  Msenander  val- 
leys and  the  coast;  Smyrna  for  the  lower  Her- 
mus  valley  and  the  North  Ionian  coast; 
Pergamum  for  the  north;  Thyatira  for  the  in- 
land district  to  the  northeast  and  east;  Bardis 
for  the  middle  valley  of  the  Hermus;  Phib- 
delphia  for  upper  Lydia;  Laodicea  for  the  Lycus 
valley  and  for  central  Phrygia — the  whole  of  the 
province  being  thus  compassed  through  sup- 
plementary messengers  who  would  proceed  from 
these  distributing  cities  through  the  seccmdary 
districts  which  they  represent^. 

From  the  qualities  assigned  these  chnrehet 
in  the  above  chapters,  Smyrna,  in  spite  of  her 
poverty,  possessed  the  most  commendable  spirit- 
ual life,  being  designated  in  its  message  as 
"rich"  (ii.  9).  This  was  perhaps  due  to  its 
CCTtinued  exposure  to  persecution,  which  later 


(c.155)  resulted  in  the  martyrdom  of  ito  bishop, 
Potycarp,  at  the  instigation  of  the  hostile  Jews 
of  the  city.  In  its  Byzantine  period  its  bishop- 
ric was  originally  subject  to  Ephesus,  though  it 
aftenrard  became  iadependoit  and  was  finally 
raised  to  metropolitan  rank.  Its  endurance  re- 
mained a  characteristic  of  its  life,  though  it  was 
largely  its  strategic  position,  as  well  as  its  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  West,  which  made  it 
the  last  Christian  city  in  Asia  Minor  to  yield  to 
Turkish  rule  (1402).  On  the  other  band,  in 
8pit«  of  its  great  wealth,  Laodicea  possessed  the 
least  commendable  spiritual  life  and  is  spoken 
of  as  in  the  unendurable  condition  of  lukewarm- 
ncss  (iii.  16).  Littfe  is  known  of  its  latw 
Christian  life  beyond  the  fact  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  beset  with  a  spirit  of  compromise.  In 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  the  city  came  to 
be  the  leading  bishopric  of  Phrygia. 

Of  the  remaining  churches,  Philadelphia  is 
commended  in  terms  similar  to  those  addressed 
to  Smyrna,  though  betrayii^,  along  with  its 
fidelifr,  a  lack  of  strength  in  ita  religious  living, 
doubtless  due  to  the  smallness  of  the  church's 
numbers  (iii.  8).  It  rose  to  the  first  place 
among  the  bishoprics  of  Lydia,  and  with  an  en- 
durance almost  equal  to  that  of  Smyrna,  resisted 
until  the  very  close  of  the  fourteenth  century 
(c.1390)  the  Turkish  conquest.  Sardis,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  rebuked  almost  as  severely  as 
Laodicea  (iii.  1),  though  a  reservation  is  made 
of  a  few  names  in  the  church  which  are  worthy 
(verse  4).  At  the  time  these  letters  were  writ- 
ten, it  was  a  city  whose  greatness  belonged  to  a 
barbarous  civilization  that  had  passed  away.  In 
the  organization  of  the  churches,  however,  its 
bishopric  was  of  metropolitan  rank  within  the 
Province  of  Lydia,  though  it  finally  yielded  its 
primacy  to  Philadelphia  (1316  aj>.). 

With  the  life  of  the  churches  of  Pergamum 
and  Thyatira  fault  is  found  chiefly  because  <a 
failure  to  separate  the  religious  life  clearly  and 
distinctly  from  the  life  of  the  irreligious  world; 
the  blame  of  Ephesus  is  that  it  had  lost  its  first 
enthusiasm.  Ephesus  continued  for  centuries 
the  first  ecclesiastical  centre  of  western  Asia, 
being  the  place  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431 
A.D.).  And  though  at  the  time  of  these  letters 
its  importance  was  shared  with  Pergamum, 
which  was  the  historical  and  still  remained  the 
official  capital,  and  at  the  first  was  the  sole 
metropolis  of  Asia,  yet  in  these  letters  it  stands 
as  representing  the  whole  province,  as  the  prov- 
ince represents  the  whole  Church.  Of  the  later 
history  of  the  churches  of  Pergamum  and  Thya- 
tira little  or  nothing  is  known.  Pergamum, 
however,  became  a  bishopric  and  so  continued 
through  the  Byzantine  period. 

BlbUography.  Ramsay,  Tke  Letters  to  the 
Seven  Churches  (1905);  Cities  and  Bishoprica 
of  Phrygia,  vol.  i  (1806) ;  Von  DobschUtz,  Chris- 
tian Life  HI  the  Pr^tive  OhureK  pp.  25S  ff. 
(1904).     

CHURCH  OOVSBnCBHT.  See  Church; 
CiiLKCH  Discipline ;  Bishop ;  Independents ; 
Presbtterianism. 

CHUSCH  HISTOBT.  The  histoTr  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  Church.  With  much 
diversity  on  minor  points,  there  is  a  general 
agreement  in  dividing  the  history  of  tiie  Chnr«h 
into  three  ^eat  periods:  the  first,  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  the  time  of  Constantine;  the 
second,  from  that  epoch  to  the  Reformatitm; 
and  the  third,  from  uie  Reformation  to  the  pres< 
ent  day.   The  earliest  facts  of  Church  hisbny 
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are  to  be  learned  only  from  the  New  Testament 
and  from  the  brief  hints  in  the  letters  and  other 
writings  of  the  primitive  fathers.  Hegesippus,  a 
Jewish  Christian  of  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century,  put  together  some  memorials  ot  these 
early  times;  but  his  work  has  snrriTed  only  in 
a  few  quotations.  The  real  father  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  is  Eueebius  of  Cesarea  (died  c.360). 
His  work  was  continued  to  the  fifth  century  by 
three  important  historians — Socrates,  Sozomen, 
and  Tbeodoret,  In  the  West  attempts  were 
made  to  translate,  combine,  and  complete  these 
EUistem  histories  by  Rufinus,  Sulpicius  Sererus, 
and  Cassiodonis.  In  the  sixth  century  Theo- 
doras Lector,  Zacharias,  and  Evagrius  were  of 
HOme  importance.  But  the  stagiiation  which 
came  over  Eastern  theology  was  felt  in  the 
historical  department,  and  only  one  Greek  au- 
thor is  worthy  of  mention  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Middle  Ages — Nicephorus  Callietius,  a 
priest  of  Constantinople  who  wrote  in  the  early 
fourteenth  century,  and  who  drew  his  materials 
from  the  library  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
of  which  he  had  chai^.  In  western  Europe,  on 
the  othn-  hand,  the  stirring  religious  life  which 
found  expression  in  so  much  development  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  also  led  to  the  careful 
recording  of  important  events.  The  product  of 
this  literary  activity  falls  into  three  main 
classes — histories  of  separate  peoples;  attempts 
at  universal  histories;  and  the  mass  of  annals, 
chronicles,  and  bibliographies.  The  most  prom- 
inent  names  in  the  first  class  are:  Isidore  of 
Seville,  for  the  Goths  and  Vandals;  Gregory 
of  Tours,  for  the  Franks;  Bede,  for  the  Anglo- 
SaxtHis;  and  Panliu  Diaconus  for  the  Lombards. 
The  earliest  medieval  attempt  at  a  general 
Church  history  was  made  by  Haymo  of  Halber- 
stadt  (died  853) ;  another  followed  in  872, 
by  Anastasius,  the  librarian  of  the  Roman 
church.  Ordericus  Vitalis  produced  a  notable 
work  about  1412.  But  the  greatest  general  his- 
tory written  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  that  of 
the  Dominican  Antoninus,  Archbishop  of  Flor- 
ence from  1446  to  I4S9.  In  places,  especially  in 
his  account  of  the  donation  of  Constantine,  he 
shows  an  awakening  of  the  critical  spirit  which 
was  fostered  b^  Laurentius  Valla  and  Nicolas  of 
Cosa.  The  third  class  is  far  too  large  to  treat 
in  detail.  A  catalogue  raiaontU  of  it  may  be 
found  in  Potthast,  Bibliotheoa  Historke  Medii 
^vi  (Berlin,  1862),  or  in  Chevalier,  Repertoire 
dea  sources  hiatorigues  du  moyen  &ge,  Bio-bibli- 
ographie  (Paris,  1886). 

A  new  era  began  for  ecclesiastical  history 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  The 
critical  tendency  aroused  by  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, the  bringing  to  the  West  of  early  Greek 
texts,  the  rendering  of  sources  accessible  by  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  the  controversial  spirit 
of  the  Reformation,  which  forced  both  sides  to 
attempt  to  justify  their  position  by  history — all 
these  made  great  changes  in  the  method.  About 
tiie  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Magde- 
burg Centuriators  (q.v.)  undertook  their  great 
work  with  a  view  of  proving  the  utter  iniquity 
of  all  that  bad  ever  been  done  by  the  papacy, 
which  to  them  was  Antichrist,  and  though  they 
had  unusual  scholarship  and  knowlt^e  of 
sources,  their  polemical  bias  detracted  much 
from  the  value  of  their  work.  It  called  forth  a 
eoimteiUast  from  the  Catholic  side  in  the  An- 
nals of  the  Oratorian  Baronius,  who  had  access 
to  an  immense  number  of  valuable  documents. 
He  produced  a  work  far  in  advance  ot  any 


previous  attempt,  and  accepted  so  generally  that 
a  century  passed  before  any  other  work  of  the 
same  scope  was  undertaken.  The  next  impor- 
tant works  from  the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint 
came  from  France,  as  part  of  the  general  eflBo- 
rescence  of  the  reign  of  Louie  XIV.  The  names 
of  (]iodeau  (died  1672),  Maimbouig  (died 
1686),  Fleury  (died  1724),  and  still  more  Nata- . 
lis  Alexander  (died  1724)  and  De  Tillemont 
(died  1698),  deserve  to  be  remembered.  Of 
modem  French  Roman  Catholic  works,  tlie  best 
are  Rohrbacher  (died  1856),  Darras,  and  Guet- 
t^.  Italy  does  not  supply  many  names  of 
excellence  in  the  general  field;  the  moat  notable 
are  Orsi  (died  1761),  De  Graveson  (died  1733), 
and  Berti  (died  1766).  The  Italians  distin- 
guished themselves  more  in  special  studies,  par- 
ticularly Mansl,  Mnratori,  De  Rossi,  Moroni,  and 
Tiraboschi.  In  Germany  there  has  been  since  the 
Reformation  a  continuous  tradition  of  apolo- 

fists  for  that  movement  and  its  principles, 
pecial  histories  of  it  were  composed  by  Sleidan 
and  Seckendorf.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
Calixtus  distinguished  himself  in  this  depart- 
ment, and,  after  him,  lUig,  Rechenberg,  and 
Thomasius.  In  the  general  field,  from  the 
Lutheran  point  of  view,  are  the  mystic  Arnold 
(died  1714),  Mosheim  (died  1756),  and  his 
pupil,  Schrochk  (died  1808) ;  Semler  (died 
1799),  who  led  the  way  to  a  more  rationalistic 
treatment;  and  Planck  (died  1833).  In  modem 
times  the  first  great  name  is  Neander  (died 
1850).  F.  C.  Baur,  who  followed  out  the  im- 
ulse  of  Semler,  baa  had  much  influence,  and 
is  work  was  continued  by  his  son,  F.  Baur,  and 
his  son-in-law,  Zeller.  "Babs  (died  1890)  holds 
a  middle  ground  between  Baur  and  the  more 
orthodox;  and  later  still  in  time  come  Ear- 
nack,  Hauck,  and  Loofs.  Other  historians  in 
the  Reformed  churches  have  been  largely  spe- 
cialists, such  as  Pearson,  DallSus,  Dodwell,  Bev- 
eridge,  Bingham,  Ussher,  Cave,  and  Blondel. 
The  Church  of  En^and,  to  which  some  of  Uiese 
names  belong,  and  which  produced  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  Milman's  Biatory  of 
Latin  Christianity  and  the  work  of  Roberteon, 
has  later  been  adorned  by  the  learning  of 
Stubbs  and  Creigbton.  A  succession  of  learnt 
German  writers  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
dates  from  Count  von  Stolberg  (died  1819), 
whose  work  was  continued  by  Von  Kerz,  Bri- 
se^r,  and  Katerkamp.  Others  of  this  school 
are  Hortig  (died  1847),  Ritter  (died  1857), 
Alzog  (died  1878).  Hefele  (died  1893).  Cardinal 
Hei^enrSther  (died  1890),  and  Pastor.  In 
America  Church  history  has  not  been  much  cul- 
tivated, but  the  best  geberal  historian  is  Philip 
Schaff.  Others  who  have  done  good  service  are 
G.  P.  Fisher,  J.  H.  Hurst,  and  H.  C.  Sheldon. 
The  modern  tendency  everywhere,  as  in  other 
branches  of  learning,  is  towards  specialization 
rather  than  an  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  field; 
and  a  multitude  of  works  bearing  on  the  history 
of  particular  churches  and  periods  will  be  found 
referred  to  in  the  bibliography  of  the  articles 
on  those  subjects.  For  bibliography  of  a  more 
extended  nature,  consult:  Hagenbach,  Encyklo- 
pddie  und  Metkodologie  der  theologischen  Wis- 
senachaften  (I2th  ed.  by  Reischle,  Leipzig, 
1889);  Crooks  and  Hurst,  Theological  Ency- 
clopedia (New  York,  1884),  which  is  based  upon 
Ha^bach;  and,  for  the  names  of  Roman  Cath- 
<dic  works,  Hurter,  2l^oineiieIa<or  LiterarUta  (6 
vols.,  Innd)nick,  1871-86).  A  review  of  toe 
develi^ment  of  Church  history  may  be  found  in 
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tiie  iiito>diicti<m  of  toL  i,  Sdiaff,  History  of  the 
Ohrittim  Churoh  (5th  ed.,  New  York,  1890). 

CEITBOHIIX,  Ceablbs  (1731-64).  An 
English  poet,  born  in  WestmiiiBter,  where  hu 
father  became  a  curate.  He  was  educated  at 
WeatmiDBter  School  and  two  years  later,  at  17, 
made  a  clandestine  marriage.  In  1766  he  was 
ordained  and  soon  afterward  succeeded  his  father 
as  curate  of  St.  John's,  Westminster.  In  1761 
he  pnbliihed  anraiynioaaly  (at  his  own  riak, 
the  bodcsellers  having  tiered  him  only  Ave 
guineas  for  it)  The  Roaeiad,  a  satire  on  theatri- 
cal  managers  and  performers.  Its  success  was 
instant,  and  he  avowed  himself  the  author. 
Later  in  the  same  year  he  brought  out  The 
Apology,  a  bitter  attack  on  his  critics,  which 
added  alike  to  his  purse  and  to  his  notori- 
ety. He  now  totalty  neglected  the  duties  of  his 
office  and  led  a  most  oiasolnte  life.  Hia  pa- 
rishioners were  seandaliied,  and  his  dean  remon- 
strated; whereupon,  to  show  his  utter  contempt 
for  the  ministerial  profession,  Churchill  ap- 
peared in  a  blue  coat,  gold-laced  hat  and  waist- 
coat, and  large  ru£9ee.  He  was  obliged,  however, 
to  resign  hia  preferment.  A  friend  of  John 
Wilkes  (q.v.),  he  contributed  to  the  North 
Briton.  Among  his  other  poems,  all  more  or 
less  satirical,  are:  "Night";  "The  Prophecy  of 
Famine:  A  Scot's  Pastoral";  the  "Epistle  to 
Hogarth";  "The  Author";  "The  Candidate"; 
"The  Ghost";  "Gotham";  and  "The  Duelist- 
He  died  Nov.  4,  1764,  while  on  a  visit  to  Wilkes 
in  Boulogne.  Consult  Genuine  Memoir$  of 
Charlea  Chwohill  (London,  176S),  and  the 
Aldine  edition  (Londott,  1892)  of  his  works, 
containing  notes  by  Tooke,  and  a  memoir  by 
Hannay. 

CHUBCHZLIi,   John.     See  Maslbobouoh, 
JoHiT  CHUBCHm^  Ddkb  Or. 
OHUKOUHiL,  Jjtmt  Rakdoeph  Hevht  Spkh- 

CEB,  usually  called  Lord  Randolph  Chubchill 
(1849-95).  An  English  Conservative  statesman. 
The  third  son  of  the  seventh  I>uke  of  Marl- 
borough, he  was  born  at  Blenheim  Palace,  Feb. 
13,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  Merton 
Coll^,  Oxford,  and  entered  Parliament  in  1874 
as  member  for  Woodstock.  The  same  year  be 
married  the  brilliant  Miss  Jennie  Jerome  of 
New  Tork,  who,  as  a  pnnninent  member  of  the 
Primrose  League,  gave  him  valuable  assistance 
throughout  his  political  career.  He  was  a  qui- 
escent member  until  1880,  when  the  Conservative 
defeat  roused  him  to  acti(Hi  as  the  leader  of 
the  Fourth  party — a  small  band  of  keen-minded 
Conservatives.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a 
ready,  unconventional  debater,  attracting  par- 
tienur  attention  by  his  audacious  criticism  of 
Gladstone's  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  so  fearless  a  critic  of 
various  Conservative  leaders  that  his  grow 
gained  the  nickname  of  the  "Fourth  parfy."  He 
became  still  more  prominent  as  chairman  of 
the  Conservative  Union  (1884)  and  in  1885  un- 
successfully attempted  to  defeat  Mr.  Bright  in 
Birmingham,  but  was  returned  for  South  Pad- 
dington,  which  was  kept  in  reserve  for  him. 
From  June,  1865,  to  January,  1886,  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  India,  his  period  of  office 
being  marked  by  the  annexation  of  Burma. 
For  six  months  in  1886  he  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  resigned,  expressing  the  resolve 
"to  sacrifice  himself  on  the  altar  of  thrift  and 
economy."  Thenceforward  he  incisively  criti- 
cized governmental  expenditure,  althou^  always 
voting  with  his  party.  He  was  the  exponent  of 
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Tory  democracy  and  had  a  omiBiderable  foUoir- 
ing  of  young  Conservatives.  "Cot^enital  causes" 
suddenly  occasioned  a  failing  of  power;  and  in 
1892  he  sought  recuperation  by  travel  and  hunt- 
ing in  South  Africa,  sending  interesting  descrip- 
tions of  his  tour  to  the  Dany  Graphic,  and  pub* 
lishing  ifei».  Mines,  and  Ammols  tn  South 
Africa  (1892).  During  his  absence  he  was  re- 
elected, but  died  in  1895.  His  Life  (London 
and  New  Yoric,  1900)  was  written  by  his  son, 
Winston  Spencer  ChnrehUL  Consult  also  Bose- 
bery.  Lord  Randolph  ChwrchiU  (London,  1906). 

OHUBOHHiL,  WlLLUV  (1869-  ).  An 
American  Polynesian  ethntdwist  and  philoltwist, 
bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated  at 
Yale  University.  In  1896  he  became  Consul  Gen- 
eral to  Samoa,  where  he  also  served  as  judge 
of  the  consular  court,  as  senior  member  of  the 
consular  board  under  the  Berlin  General  Act, 
and  as  adviser  to  Malietoa  Lanpepa,  King  of 
Samoa.  He  was  also  receiver  and  custodian  of 
the  Samoan  revenues  and  preridoit  of  tiw  Mu- 
nicipality of  Apia.  In  1897  his  commission  was 
ext«Kled,  making  him  also  Consul  General  to 
Tonga.  Later  he  became  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  New  York  Bwn.  He  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute 
in  1912  and  an  honors^  member  of  the  Polyne- 
sian Socie^  in  1913.  ae  is  author  of  A  Prinoeae 
of  Fiji  (1802);  The  Po^neaiam  WanderHwt, 
Traeke  of  the  MigraUon  Deduced  from  a»  Sm- 
amination  of  the  Proto-Samoan  Content  of  Bfati 
and  Other  Languages  of  Melanesia  (1910); 
Beach4a-Mar,  the  Jargon  or  Trade  Speech  of  the 
Western  Pacific  (1911);  Eastern  Island,  Ra- 
panui  Speech  and  the  Peopling  of  Southeast  Poly- 
nesia (1012);  The  Subanu,  Studies  of  a  Bub- 
Visayan  Mountain  Folk  of  Mindanao  (1913), 
with  Col.  John  Park  Finl^.  Be  was  also  editw 
of  tiie  Malayo-Polynesian  8eeti(m  of  tiie  Btamd- 
ard  Dictionary  (1913),  and  a  contributor  of 
articles  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Nev  InxB- 

WATIONAI.  EsOTCLOPaPIA  (1914-16). 

CHUKOHILL,  WinSTON  (1871-  ).  An 
American  novelist.  He  was  bom  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  in  1894.  He  wrote  The  Celebrity 
(1898)^  a  novel,  but  first  became  wid^  known 
through  Richard  Carvel  (1899).  This  was  fol- 
lowed hy,  notably.  The  Crisis  (1901),  The  Cross- 
ing (1904),  and  Coniston  (1906),  all  remark- 
ably successful  novels,  and  the  last  named  con- 
sidered by  some  his  best  effort.  Later  bocdcs 
of  his  are  Mr.  Creto^s  Career  (1908) ;  A  Modem 
Chronicle  (1010);  and  The  Inside  of  the  Cup 
(1913).  As  an  historical  novelist  and  as  a 
novelist  of  contemporary  American  life,  Win- 
ston Churchill  has  done  good  and  substantial 
work.  He  writes  slowly  and  carefully,  and  the 
texture  and  stivcture  of  his  novels  are  evidence 
of  this  commendable  characteristic,  which  hon- 
orably distinguishes  him  from  too  many  gifted 
and  popular  writers  whose  literary  methods 
are  more  perfunctory.  He  made  his  home  at 
Cornish,  N.  H.,  and  in  1906  took  an  active  part 
in  that  State's  politics,  practically  forcing  upon 
the  Republican  convention  his  programme  for  va- 
rions  reforms.   See  also  Ahericak  I^mATOBB. 

CEUBCHUXf  Rt.  Hon.  Winstoit  LooNAm 
Spencib  (1874-  ).  Statesman  and  author, 
son  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  Sandhurst,  entered  the 
army  in  1895,  served  with  the  Spanish  army  in 
Cuba,  and  fought  with  distinction  in  India 
(1897)  and  the  Sudan  (1898).    On  the  out- 
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break  of  the  Boer  War  (1899)  be  went  to  the 
TnuiBvaal.  On  November  15  he  was  taken 
priacmer  the  Boers  while  aetinff  «■  corre- 
Bpcmdoit  for  the  Morning  Po*t,  He  was  im* 
prisoned  at  Pretoria,  but  escaped  later  in  the 
year.  In  September,  1900,  he  was  elected  Con- 
servative member  of  Parliament  for  Oldh&m. 
He  opposed  Mr.  Chamberlain's  tariff  reform  pro- 
posals and  in  the  sessions  of  1904-06  acted  with 
the  Lil>erals.  He  became  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  under  the  Campbell-Banner- 
man  ministry  in  Deoember,  1005,  and  in  the 
general  ekcnon  of  the  following  month  was 
chosen  as  a  Liberal  fnnn  Manchester,  North- 
weei.  ]3te  then  became  Undersecretary  of  State 
for  the  Cokmies,  was  promoted  to  the  cabinet  in 
1908  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  made 
Home  Secretary  in  1910,  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  1911.  An  excellent  orator,  bril- 
liant in  repartee,  fearless  on  the  platform, 
Churchill,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Lloyd- 
Oeo]^  (q.T.)»  has  become  the  foremost  popular 
parliamenta^  speaker  in  the  country.  In  hia 
administntive  work  be  has  been  tireless;  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  he  tocAt  an 
aeUve  part  in  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes; 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  he  has  de- 
scended to  the  ocean  bottom  in  submarines  and 
has  ascended  in  aeroplanes,  holding,  indeed,  in 
person,  an  aviator's  license.  Although  making 
tentative  offers  to  Germai^  in  1913  for  the 
dedaratimi  of  a  so-called  "Naval  Holiday,"  or 
an  agreement  for  a  year's  respite  from  new 
armaments,  Churchill  has  insisted  on  a  con- 
sistently accelerated  naval  programme.  He 
wrote:  TAs  Story  of  the  Malakand  Field  Force 
i  1898 ) ;  The  River  War  ( 1899 ) ;  8avrola 
(1900) ;  London  to  Ladyamith  via  Pretoria 
(1900);  Ian  Hamilton's  Maroh  (1900);  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  (2  vols.,  London,  1906); 
Free  Trade  in  its  Bearing  on  International  Rela- 
iiona  (1908);  My  African  Journey  (1808); 
LiberaUam  and  the  Bodal  Problem  (1909). 

CEUBCHHiIi  BITEa.  A  tributary  <rf  Hud- 
son Bay  from  the  west,  its  waters  being  dis- 
charged into  Churchill  harbor  at  Fort  Churchill 
(Map:  Northwest  Territo^,  E  3).  This  river 
is  in  water  connection  with  a  large  series  of 
lakes  in  Eeewatin,  Athabasca,  and  Saskatche- 
wan, and  itself  consists  of  a  series  of  lakes  and 
intervening  narrower  river  channels.  Through 
Beindev  or  Caribon  Lake  the  Churchill  Biver 
appears  to  be  in  ooonection  with  Wt^laston  or 
Great  Hatchet  Lake,  a  portion  of  the  water  of 
which  flfnra  into  the  Mackenzie  River.  The  gen- 
eral course  of  the  Churchill  River  is  at  first  east 
and  then  northeast;  the  distance  from  the  source 
to  the  mouth  is  about  925  miles. 

CUUBCHIHa  OF  WOKEN.  A  religious 
usage  prevailing  in  the  Christian  Church  from 
an  early  period,  of  women,  on  their  recovery 
after  dhUdbearing,  ^ing  to  church  to  give 
thanks.  See  Lev.  xii.  6.  In  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  it  is  still  frequent.  In 
the  Chorch  of  England,  also,  a  service  for  the 
churching  of  women  finds  its  pla«e  in  the  lit- 
urgy.   It  takes  place  after  the  fortieth  day 

from  partnrition.     

^  CHoBCH  OF  JSXlQiLAXny.    See  KnaLann, 

ChV  BCH  OF.     

OHUBCK  OF  XHOXJUVD,  Fbbk.    See  Ri- 

F08Mg>  Episcopal.  Chubch. 

CHTTBGH  or  CHITBCHES  OF  OOD.   A  reli- 
gious denomination  in  the  United  States*  some- 
times  called  Windxramarians,  whose  doctrines 
Vol.  v.— si 


agree  generally  with  those  of  the  Baptists.  It 
originated  in  revivals  which  took  place  under  the 
preaching  of  the  Rev.  John  Winebrenner,  a 
German  Beformed  pastor*  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Mr.  Winebrenner's  views  havinff  undergone  some 
change,  he  met  with  other  ministers,  in  1830, 
and  they  adopted  a  basis  of  church  organiza- 
tion, the  leading  points  of  which  were  ttiat  the 
believers  in  any  given  place  are,  under  the 
divine  order,  to  constitute  one  body;  that  division 
into  sects  and  parties  under  human  names  and 
creeds  is  eontraiy  to  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament;  that  tJie  believers  of  any  community, 
organized  into  one  body,  constitute  God's  house- 
hold or  fiunily,  and  should  be  known  as  tiie 
Church  of  God;  that  the  Scriptures,  without 
note  or  comment,  constitute  a  sufficient  rule  of 
faith  and  practice,  while  creeds  and  confessions 
tend  to  divisions  and  sects;  and  that  the  ordi- 
nances of  immersion  in  water  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  the  washing  of  the  saints'  feet,  and  the 
partaking  of  bread  and  wine  in  commemoration 
of  the  nifferii^  and  death  of  Chriat,  are  binding 
upon  all  believers.  The  organization  of  the 
church  consists  of  17  annual  elderships,  covering 
districts  in  16  States,  Oklahoma,  and  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  a  general  eldership,  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  annual  elderships,  meeting 
every  four  years,  which  has  charge  of  general 
concerns,  with  various  boards  serving  four  years. 
The  words  "Church  of  God"  in  the  tiUes  of  the 
general  and  annual  elderships  were  changed  in 
ISOfl  to  *X%nrche8  of  God."  No  official  statistics 
are  compiled.  The  ministerial  register  for  1906 
contained  479  names.  Other  estimates  for  1906 
give  680  churches  and  38,000  commtmicants.  The 
denomination  has  a  college  at  Findlay,  Ohio, 
with  an  endowment  approaching  $100,0(jo,  a  col- 
legiate institute  at  Fort  Scott,  Eans.,  and  an 
academy  at  Barkeyville,  Pa.;  has  a  large  book- 
store and  pidilishing  house  at  Harrisbui^,  Pa.; 
sustains  four  missionarjes  in  India,  in  part  of 
the  territory  assigned  to  the  Free  Baptist  church, 
and  is  also  represented  by  missionaries  working 
in  other  foreign  fields  and  tmder  other  boards; 
and  lias,  further,  an  active  Woman's  Missionary 
Society.  It  is  interested  in  ben^ciary  education 
for  the  ministry  and  is  making  progress  in  edu- 
cational matters  generally.  Its  organs  are:  The 
Church  Advocate,  weekly;  The  Workman  Quar- 
terly, The  Sunday  School  Oem,  The  Sunbeam, 
The  Primary  Quarterly.  Consult:  Winehrouter, 
A  Brief  View  of  the  Church  of  0od  (Hu-risbnrg, 
Fa.,  1840) ;  id.,  Practical  and  Doctrinal  Sermons 
(ib,,  I860);  a  History  and  Doctrines  of  the 
Churches  ofOod  is  in  prqaration  by  J.  H.  Forney. 
OHUKCH  OF  GOD  IH  0HB3BT.  See  Mnr- 

KOKFTSa.   

CHUBCH  OF  JESUS  CHBIST  OF  XAT- 
TER-DAT  SAIHTS.    See  Mobmonb. 

OHUBOE  OF  THB  BSETHJEaH,  Thk.  A 
considerable  body  of  Christians,  also  known  as 
DnnKBSB,  or  Dunkabds,  and  among  themselves 
as  Brethren,  whose  faith  and  practice  are  not 
generally  known  outside  of  the  localities  in 
which  they  live.  Thus  the  reiterated  statements 
that  they  are  celibates,  that  they  discourage 
marriage,  that  they  do  not  marry  outside  of 
their  own  fraternity,  that  th^  keep  the  seventh 
day  aa  tiie  Sabbath,  that  they  live  in  commuid- 
ties,  and  other  simUar  errors  set  forth  in  the 
books,  always  have  been  without  foundation. 
The  movonent  which  resulted  in  the  closer  or- 
ganisation of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  grew 
oat  of  the  great  religions  awakening  miioh 
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occurred  in  Germany  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eeventeenth  century,  when  large  numberB,  be- 
coming diaeatisfled  with  the  lack  of  spirituality 
in  the  state  church,  withdrew  from  its  com- 
munion. They  organized  at  Schwartzenau,  Ger- 
many, in  1708,  with  Alexander  Mack  as  their 
first  minister;  but  in  no  way  do  they  r^rd 
him  as  the  founder  of  the  church. 

Driven  persecution  to  Wittgenstein,  they 
rejected  all  human  creeda  and  accepted  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  their  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  The  church  suffered  from  persecution 
and  finally  emigrated  (1719-29)  to  America, 
settling  near  Germantown,  Pa.,  where  the  first 
church  in  thi^  country  was  organized  in  1723. 
Among  the  early  emigrants  was  Christopher 
Saur,  who  was  the  first  in  America  to  print 
the  Bible  in  a  European  tongue.  From  this 
nucleus  the  church  spread  southward  and  west- 
ward, and  flourishing  congregations  are  now  to 
be  found  in  most  of  the  States.  They  are,  how- 
ever, most  numerous  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Xebraska,  Kansas,  and  North  Dakota.  At  the 
annual  conference  held  in  1913,  30  States  and 
several  foreign  countries  were  represented.  They 
now  number  about  120,000  communicants,  have 
1240  congregations,  with  3485  ministers,  who,  as 
a  rule,  serve  without  salary.  They  are  largely 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  though  in  re- 
cent years  tne  denomination  has  expanded  to 
include  many  prosperous  city  churches,  with 
Mstorates  filled  by  men  of  liberal  education. 
The  denomination  "supports  10  coU^a.  They 
are :  Juniata  CoU^,  Huntingdon,  Pa. ;  Mt.  Mor- 
ris College,  Mt.  Morris,  111.;  Bridgewater  Col- 
lege, Bridgewater,  Va.;  McPherson  College,  Mc- 
Fherson,  Kans.;  Botetourt  Normal  Coll^,  Dale- 
ville,  Va.;  Lordsburg  College,  Lordsbuig,  Cal.; 
North  Manchester  College,  North  Manchester, 
Ind.;  Elizabethtown  Cotl^,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.; 
Blue  Ridge  College,  New  Windsor,  Md.;  Beth- 
any Bible  School,  Chicago,  111.  Missions  have 
been  established  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Asia 
Minor,  and  India.  There  are  about  60  mission- 
aries in  India  and  China,  with  1500  converts.  A 
theological  school  has  been  opened  at  Bulsor, 
India.  The  Missionary  Society  has  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  nearly?  $600,000.  A  targe  and  well- 
apiK^nted  >publisbing  house,  located  at  Elgin, 
111.,  is  owned  by  the  church.  The  Gospel  Mes- 
senger, the  church  paper,  has  a  circulation  of 
over  24,000. 

In  doctrine  the  Brethren  are  strictly  orthodox. 
They  hold  the  Bible  to  be  the  inspired  and  in- 
fallible word  of  God,  and  accept  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  their  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
They  believe  In  the  Trinity,  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  future  re- 
wards and  punishments.  In  the  subtleties  of 
speculative  theology  they  take  but  little  interest. 
Faith,  repentance,  and  baptism  are  held  to  be 
the  conditions  of  salvation.  These  three  consti- 
tute true  promise  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  practice  they 
follow  closely  the  Scripture  teaching  and  obserre 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  apostolic  church; 
hence  they  regard  nonconformity  to  the  world 
as  an  important  principle.  They  enjoin  plain- 
ness of  dress,  settle  their  difficulties  among  them- 
selves without  going  to  law,  affirm  instead  of 
taking  oath,  refrain  from  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  politics,  are  opposed  to  secret  societies, 
advise  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  have  a 
rule  more  than  a  century  old  against  the  manu- 


facture, sale,  and  use  of  intoxicants.  As  early 
as  1782  they  prohibited  slavery  and  pronounced 
in  strong  terms  against  the  slave  trade.  They 
baptize  believers  only,  dipping  them  face  for- 
ward at  the  mention  of  each  name  in  the  Trinity 
given  in  the  baptismal  formula  in  Matt,  xxviii. 
19.  Communion  is  observed  in  the  evening,  after 
a  full  meal  called  the  Lord's  Supper.  Before 
the  supper  the  ordinance  of  foot  washing  is 
observed,  the  brethren  washing  one  another's 
feet,  and  the  sisters  performing  the  same  service 
among  themselves.  After  supper,  before  the 
commimion  is  taken,  the  sexes  extend  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  and  exchange  the  kiss  of 
peace.  Bishops,  or  elders,  ministers  in  the  first 
and  second  degree,  and  deacons,  are  elected  by 
the  congrf^tions.  Ministers  are  advanced  from 
the  first  to  the  second  degree,  and  bishops  are 
chosen  from  the  latter  and  ordained  by  the  im- 
position of  hands.  Congr^ations  are  organized 
into  State  districts,  and  both  elect  delegates  to 
the  annual  conference,  which  is  the  chief  ecclesi- 
astical body.  Here  the  fullest  and  freest  dis- 
cussion of  all  questions  coming  before  the  assem- 
bly is  permitted.  The  final  decisions  are  ren- 
dered by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  churches. 
\A'omen  are  eligible  to  serve  as  delates  in  con- 
ference. 

In  1881-83  the  church  suffered  the  loss  of 
about  8000  communicants  by  a  division  in  its 
ranks,  resulting  in  the  secession  of  two  parties, 
known  as  the  Old-Order  and  Frogreasive  Breth- 
ren. The  former  objected  most  seriously  to  the 
advance  the  church  was  making  in  educational, 
missionary,  and  Sunday-school  work,  while  the 
latter  insisted  strenuously  that  the  church  was 
too  conservative,  that  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  annual  conference  were  oppressive,  and  that 
greater  liberty  should  be  aijoyed  in  matters  of 
dress.  After  some  years  of  contention  these 
parties  withdrew  from  the  mother  church  and 
formed  separate  organizations.  The  Old-Order 
Brethren  in  1913  had  222  ministers  and  about 
3500  members.  They  determinedly  oppose  hij^er 
education,  missionary  work,  Sunday  schools,  and 
revival  services.  They  publish  a  paper,  the 
Vindicator.  In  1890  the  Progressive  Br^ren 
numbered  8000  and  have  since  then  increased, 
claiming  22,000  members  and  300  ministers  in 
1014.  They  have  a  coU^  at  Ashland,  Ohio, 
where  their  publishing  house  is  located.  The 
Evangelist,  their  church  paper,  circulates  gen- 
erally among  the  members  of  their  body.  For 
the  German  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  an  early  off- 
shoot of  the  German  Baptist  Brethren,  see 
Baptists. 

Bibliogrspby.    Brumbaugh,  BUtory  of  ih« 

Brethren;  Two  Centuries  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  (Elgin,  111.);  Yoder,  Cod's  Means  of 
Grace,  on  the  Doctrines;  Kurtz,  An  Outline  of 
the  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  Faith;  Carrol^ 
Religious  Detiominationa  of  the  United  8tat^ 
(new  ed.,  1912). 
CHUBCH  OF  THE  NEW  JXB1TSAU1E. 

See  SWEPENBOBQIANB. 

CHUBCH  BATES.  In  Enj^d,  a  tax  or 
assessment  laid  on  the  parishioners  and  occu- 
piers of  land  within  a  parish,  by  a  majority  of 
their  own  body  in  vestry  assembled,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  upholding  and  repairing  the  fabric  of 
the  church  and  the  belfry,  the  bells,  seats,  and 
ornaments,  the  churchyard  fence,  and  the  ex- 
penses (other  than  those  of  maintaining  the 
minister)  incident  to  the  celebration  of  divine 
service.   The  parishioners  are  convened  for  this 
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purpose  by  the  churchwardens.  The  chanoel  be- 
ug  r^rded  aa  belonging  peculiarly  to  the 
clergy,  the  expense  of  maintaining  it  is  laid  on 
the  rector  or  vtcar,  though  custom  frequently 
lays  this  burden  also  on  the  parishioners,  as  in 
London  and  elsewhere. 

The  church  rates  were  anciently  a  charge  on 
the  tithes  of  the  parish,  which  were  divided  into 
three  portions — one  for  the  structure  of  the 
church,  one  for  the  poor,  and  the  third  for  the 
ministers  of  the  church.  This  distribution  is 
said  to  have  originated  with  Pope  Gregory  I, 
who  enjoined  St.  Augustine  thus  to  divide  such 
voluntary  offerings  as  might  be  made  to  his 
missionary  church  in  England.  A  canon  of  Arch- 
bishop ^Ifric  in  &70,  and  an  Act  of  the  Wit- 
enagemote  in  1014,  in  Ethelred's  time,  have 
been  quoted  in  proof  of  the  recognition  of  this 
rule  by  our  Saxon  fathers.  It  seems  to  have 
been  their  custom,  also,  to  devote  to  the  repair 
of  each  church  a  portion  of  the  fines  paid  for 
otfenses  committed  within  the  district  attached 
to  it;  and  every  bishop  was  bound  to  contribute 
to  the  repair  of  his  own  diurch  from  his  own 
means.  A  third  of  the  tithes  thus  originally 
devoted  to  the  repairs  of  churches  continued  to 
be  applied  to  that  purpose  under  the  Normans 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  burden  came  to  be 
shifted  to  the  parishioners  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  discussion  among  l^al  antiquarians. 
Lord  (then  Sir  John)  Campbell,  who  published 
a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  in  1837,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  contributions  of  the  parishioners  were 
at  first  purely  voluntary,  and  that,  the  custom 
growing,  it  at  last  assumed  the  form  of  an 
obligation  and  was  enforced  by  ecclesiastical 
censures.  The  care  of  the  fabric  of  the  church 
and  the  due  administration  of  its  offices  are  laid 
upon  the  ministers  and  the  churchwardens  con- 
jointly, and  the  latter  may  be  proceeded  against 
by  citation,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  should 
they  nwlect  these  duties.  But  there  is  no  legal 
mode  of  competing  the  parishioners  as  a  body 
to  provide  the  rate;  and  this  circumstance  has 
occasioned  much  difficulty  in  imposing  the  tax 
in  parishes  in  which  dissent  is  prevalent  and 
led  to  many  churches  falling  into  a  partially 
ruinous  condition.  The  proper  criterion  for  the 
amount  of  church  rates  is  a  valuation  of  the 
property  within  the  parish,  grounded  on  the 
rent  that  a  tenant  would  be  williiw  to  pay  for 
it.  Glebe  land,  the  possessions  of  the  crown  in 
the  actual  occupation  of  the  sovereign,  and 
places  of  public  worship,  are  not  liable  for 
church  rates;  but  there  is  no  other  exception  as 
regards  immovable  property,  and  in  some  par- 
ishes custom  even  extends  it  to  stock  in  trade. 
It  has  been  often  decided  in  the  courts  that  a 
retrospective  church  rate — i.e.,  a  rate  for  expenses 

ecviously  incurred — cannot  be  validly  imposed, 
uch  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  recover- 
ing the  rates  imposed  by  tiie  parish  on  individu- 
als refusing  to  pay.  Previous  to  53  Geo.  Ill, 
e.  127,  the  only  mode  was  by  suit  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical court.  That  statute,  however,  in 
all  cases  under  £10,  empowered  the  justices  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  where  the  church  was 
situated,  on  complaint  of  the  churchwardens,  to 
inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  case  and  order 
payment.  Against  the  decision  of  the  justices 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  quarter  sessions.  In  1868 
an  end  was  put  to  all  parochial  contentions  by 
enacting  that  no  snit  or  proceeding  should  there- 
after be  allowed  in  any  court  to  enforce  or  com- 


pel payment  of  a  church  rate,  except  where  a 
local  act  authorized  this  rate.  But,  except  so 
far  as  related  to  the  compulsory  payment  of 
these  rates,  the  churchwardens  might,  as  before, 
make,  assess,  receive,  and  deal  with  audi  rates. 
In  each  district  parish  the  inhabitants  may  treat 
their  own  church  as  if  it  were  their  pari^ 
church  and  make  and  receive  rates  for  the  repair 
of  the  same.  A  body  of  trustees  may  now  be  ap- 
pointed in  each  parish  to  receive  contributirau 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  the  parish. 

CHUBCH,  States  of  the.  See  Papal  States. 
CHUBCH  TEMPERANCE  SOCIEIY.  A 
national  organization  of  the  Episcopal  church 
in  the  United  States  for  the  promotion  of  tem- 
perance. It  was  foimded  in  New  York  in  1881, 
on  the  lines  which  the  Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Society  had  been  pursuing  for  10  years 
previously.  Its  president  is  the  pr^iding  bishop 
of  the  church.  The  society  stands  for  a  policy  of 
high  license  as  opposed  to  prohibition  and  has 
done  efTective  work  through  legislative  channels. 
It  conducts  the  Squirrel  Inn  Free  Reading  Room 
on  the  Bowery  in  New  York  City  and  maintains 
the  Longshoreman's  Rest.  Among  other  agencies 
are  ice-water  fountains,  lunch  wagons,  coffee- 
houses, workingmen's  clubs,  and  other  attractive, 
wholesome  resorts.  In  connection  with  the  so- 
ciety's work  there  is  a  Church  Temperance 
Legion,  which  provides  moral,  civic,  and  military 
training  for  boys. 

CHUBCH  TEIUMPHANT,  Tbuc  A  church 
founded  by  George  Schweinfurth,  who  was  born 
in  Marion,  Ohio,  in  1863.  He  left  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  soon  after 
entering  it  and  became  a  follower  of  a  Mrs. 
Beekman,  who  professed  to  be  "the  spiritual 
mother  of  Christ  in  His  second  coming."  Be- 
fore her  death,  in  1883,  she  declared  Schwein- 
furth to  be  "the  Messiah  of  the  New  Dispensa- 
tion," and  her  followers  adhered  to  him.  He 
claimed  to  have  received  the  same  spirit  as 
Christ  and  to  be  equal  with  Him  and  sinless, 
and  to  have  power  to  perform  miracles,  to  be- 
stow the  spirit  upon  others,  and  to  free  from 
the  curse  and  save  from  the  commission  of  sin. 
The  Church  Triumphant  does  not  believe  that 
Christ  was  essentially  divine,  but  that  He  was  a 
man  who  had  experienced  freedom  from  the 
power  and  curse  of  sin  and  then  received  the 
spirit  of  God  and  became  divine.  The  religious 
services  are  without  rites,  ceremonies,  or  forms 
of  worship,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  reading  of 
the  sermons  prepared  by  Schweinfurth,  The 
principal  centre  of  this  church  is  at  a  place 
called  Mount  Zion,  near  Rockford,  111.,  where  it 
has  a  special  building.  According  to  the  latest 
published  enumeration,  it  has  12  societies,  with 
384  members,  in  the  States  of  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  and  Missouri.  Consult 
H.  K.  Carroll,  The  Beligioua  Forces  of  the 
United  Statea  (New  York,  rev.  ed.,  1912). 

CHUBCH  WABSENB.  In  England,  eccle- 
siastical ofltcers,  elected  sometimes  by  the  pa- 
rishioners and  ministers  jointly,  sometimes  by 
the  minister  alone,  and  sometimes  by  the 
parishioners  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  edifice  of  the  church,  superintending  the  cele- 
bration of  public  worship,  and  to  form  and  exe- 
cute other  parochial  regulations.  They  are  gen- 
erally two  in  number.  (See  Chubch  Rates; 
Pabish;  Vestbt.)  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  of  the  United  States  wardens  are  annu- 
ally elected  by  each  parish  in  Easter  week;  > 
their  duties,  which  are  regulated  by  diocesan 
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and  not  by  general  canons,  being  the  same  as 
those  of  the  corresponding  Ei^^ish  officials, 
omitting  only  such  as  relate  to  a  church  eetab- 
lished  by  the  state. 

CBJTBCBTYASDt  Thokas  <  T1620-1604). 
An  English  author,  born  at  Shrewsbury.  He 
was  a  servant  in  the  household  of  the  I^rl  of 
Surrey,  and  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  Ireland,  the 
Low  Countries,  and  France,  and  from  16Q0 
poured  forth  an  amazing  number  of  broadsides, 
pamphlets,  and  other  more  pretentious  works. 
Disraeli  {Calamities  of  Authors)  says  that  "he 
was  frequently  employed  to  supply  verses  for 
court  masques  and  pageantry,"  ojid  he  compoBed 
such  pieces  for  tiie  enteitainment  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Bristol  and  Norwich.  He  died  in 
poverty  and  neglect.  Hia  best  effort  is  The 
Worthiness  of  Wales  (1587;  reissued  in  fac- 
simile in  1876  by  the  Spenser  Society),  a  na- 
tional poem  of  some  interest  to  the  antiijuarian 
and  historian.  Consult  Collier's  edition  of 
Churehyar^a  Chippes  (1870)  and  a  memoir  by 
Adnitt  (1884). 

CHUBL.   See  Ceobl. 

CUUBJT  (AS.  oyriHj  led.  kima,  Dan.  kjeBme, 
chum,  dialectic  G«r.  Kem,  NIcel.  kjaima, 
oream).  A  machine  for  agitating  milk  or  cream 
for  the  production  of  butter.  The  principle  of 
the  operation  is  considered  in  the  article  on 
BuTTEB  Makiho  (q.v.).  The  oldest  form  of 
churn  was  a  bag  of  skins,  in  which  the  cream 
was  agitated.  The  upright  or  plunger  chum 
was  laborious  and  was  superseded  by  the  dash 
chum,  and  by  a  form  in  which  the  cream  was 
agltaied  by  means  of  floats  or  paddles.  There 
were  many  kinds  of  these,  with  arrai^ements 
for  cooling  or  heating  the  cream.  But  these 
injured  the  texture  of  the  butter,  because  of  the 
effect  of  the  stirring  motion  on  the  grain  of  the 
first  particles  of  butter  formed.  Barrel  churns  and 
rectangular  chums,  hung  upon  the  shorter  axis, 
have  come  into  very  general  use,  and  box  chums 
which  are  oscillated,  often  called  swin^  chums, 
are  much  used,  especially  in  small  dairies. 

The  best  chimis  are  entirely  hollow  vessels 
of  the  barrel  or  box  shape,  which  agitate  the 
cream  through  concussion  of  the  particles  upon 
the  sides  of  the  churn.  The  chum  should  not 
be  entirely  filled ;  it  should  be  left  half,  or  pref- 
erably onl^  one-third,  full.  Although  the  yield 
of  butter  IS  not  much  diminished  by  increasing 
the  amount  diumed  at  one  time,  uie  time  re- 
quired for  churning  is  increased,  and  the  tem- 
perature is  raised  at  the  end  of  diuraing>  which 
is  decidedly  injurious  to  the  butter,  making  It 
softer  and  more  difficult  to  handle.  Too  rapid 
churning  gives  the  cream  the  motion  of  the 
chum,  and  the  particles  of  butter  fat  are  not 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other.  The  tabor 
of  churning  has  been  very  greatly  decreased  in 
the  modem  chum,  and  utrme  have  been  made 
in  which  dog  power,  horse  power,  and  steam 
power  are  empl<^ed.  The  power  chums,  of  im- 
mense size,  are  usually  employed  in  creameries. 
The  combined  churn  and  butterworker  has  been 
described  under  Buttebwobkeb  (q.v.) .  The 
butter  extractor  is  essentially  a  cream  separator 
and  continuous  chum  combined.  The  butter 
made  with  this  machine  is,  of  course,  sweet- 
cream  butter.      

OHUBN  OWL,  or  CHUBB  OWL.  A  name 
fai  Great  Britain  for  the  nightjar  (q.v.). 

OHUBOTA,  chiRF-rO^.  A  tribe  living  In 
eutem  Oolomlna.  They  are  of  low  physical  type, 
my  ngty,  and  go  generally  naked,  decomnng 


their  bodies  with  tattooing,  in  default  of  cloth- 
ing. With  several  other  tribes  of  the  same 
region,  they  constitute  a  distinct  linguistic  stock, 
to  which  belongs  also  the  Quahibo  (q.v.),  for- 
merly cmsiderS  independent.  Rivet  ami  Cham- 
berlain prefer  to  term  the  stock  "Gnahiban." 
Consult  Chamberlain  in  Jowrn.  de  la  800.  des 
A-mer.,  n.  a.,  vol.  vii,  1910,  p.  186,  and  Rivet  in 
L'Annie  Linguistique,  vol.  iv  (1908-10),  1912, 
pp.  128-131. 

CHTTBMQTrEBESftTTE  (cfavr'n^-resk') 
ABCHITECTHBB.  Thia  style  derives  its 
name  from  Don  Josi  Churrignera  (died  1725),  a 
Spanish  architect  and  sculptor.  In  1689  fae  exe- 
cuted the  catafalque  for  the  obsequies  of  the 
Queen  Maria  Louise.    After  1690  he  was  em- 

gloyed  on  various  royal  works — a  portal  for  S. 
laetano,  a  palace  for  a  prince,  and  various  al- 
tars and  works  of  sculpture.  The  Chnrrigue- 
resgue  style  marks  the  last  stage  of  the  baroque 
period  in  Spain.  In  it  the  original  classic  mo- 
tives have  become  utterly  d^enerate,  and  nothing 
is  considered  racept  picturesqueness  of  effect  in 
composition  and  decomtion. 

The  style  of  Cfaurriguera  is  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  Mexican  architecture, 
which  derived  additional  picturesqueness  from 
the  Indian  workmen,  who  had  not  lost  the  Aztec 
traditions.  Man^  picturesque  Mexican  portals, 
altarpieces,  and  interiors  exnibit  the  Style. 
CHUBBtrS.  See  Hemp. 
CHtTBTTBUSCO,  chSS'T^-btfaHcA.  A  village 
6  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  river 
Churubusco,  connected  witii  the  capital  by  an 
elevated  ^aved  causeway.  Before  the  conquest 
by  Spain  it  was  the  capital  of  a  powerful  native 
kingdom,  and  is  said  to  have  had  as  many  as 
50,000  dwellings,  and  many  temples  and  lofty 
towers.  But  by  1642  it  had  become  a  miserable 
\illage.  Here,  on  Aug.  20,  1847,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Contreras,  occurred  one  of  the 
most  important  battles  in  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  The  Mexicans,  un- 
der the  command  of  Santa  Anna,  numbered 
about  30,000,  most  of  whom  were  stationed  in 
a  strongly  fortified  tSte-de-pont,  and  in  the  large 
convent  or  church  of  San  Pablo.  The  Americans, 
numbering  about  9000,  and  commanded  by  Gen. 
Winfield  Scott,  attacked  with  the  greatest  gal- 
lantry, and  finally,  after  three  hours  of  fighting, 
drove  the  Mexicans  from  their  position.  The 
Mexicans  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
fully  7000;  the  Americans,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  about  1100.  Consult:  Wilcox,  History 
of  the  Meaioan  War  (Washington,  1802) ;  Gen- 
eral Scott,  Autobiography  (New  York,  1864) ; 
and  Bancroft,  Hiatorjf  of  Me»ioo,  yoL  v  (Saa 
Francisco,  1886). 

CHUSAH,  ch!^s&n  (Chinese,  Boat  Island). 
An  archipelago  off  the  coast  of  China,  consisting 
of  the  island,  of  the  same  name  and  a  few 
smaller  islands  (Map:  China,  F  6).  The  island 
of  Chusan  is  situated  about  40  miles  northeast 
of  King-po,  lat.  30'  N..  long.  122*  E.,  is  of  an 
oblong  shape,  and  about  SO  miles  in  circnm- 
ferenoe.  surface  is  mountainous;  but  there 
are  many  fertile  valleys  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water,  and  the  soil  is  very  carefully  culti- 
vated by  the  hardy  and  independent  people  who 
inhabit  the  island.  The  flora  is  of  remarkable 
richness.  Azaleas  clothe  the  mountains;  clem- 
atis, roses,  and  honc^vut^  grow  in  great 
luxuriance.  The  camphor  and  tallow  tree,  and 
many  varieties  of  bamboo,  are  f6und  in  the 
valine.    Tea  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  on 
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the  hilludes.  Among  the  minor  islands  the 
moat  interesting  is  Putu,  an  islet  covered  with 
temples  and  inhabited  by  nomeroua  mtmks,  and 
consecrated  entirely  to  religious  purposes.  Ad- 
ministratively the  group  belongs  to  the  Province 
of  Che-kiang.  Population  is  estimated  at  (1910) 
250,000.  The  chief  settlement  is  Ting-bai,  a 
fortified  town,  with  a  population  of  about 
30,000.  The  idand  of  Chusan  was  an  important 
commercial  oitrepOt  of  the  Japanese  occupation 
during  the  Ming  dynasty.  It  was  occupied  1^ 
the  British  from  1840  to  184S  and  again  in  1860. 

CHITTIA  NAGFtTB,  ch!5?S't6-4  nAg-p<S5r'.  See 
Chota  Naopdb.   

CHUTTJEE,  or  CHUTNY  (Hind,  chatnt). 
An  East  Indian  condiment,  a  compound  of  man- 
goes, chillies  or  capsicum  (q.v.),  and  lime  juice, 
with  other  native  fruits,  such  as  tamarinds,  the 
flavor  being  heightened  by  garlic 

OHUTTA  HAQPUB.    See  CmnA  Naafub. 

OHUZELEWIT,  Uabtin.  The  hero  of  Diclc- 
eiks's  novel  of  the  same  name.  He  is,  at  first, 
an  UDSUCceseful  apprentice  to  a  hypocritical 
architect  named  Pecksniff.  He  leaves  we  latter 
in  contemptuous  anger,  goes  to  America,  and, 
after  making  varioiis  amusing  acquaintances 
there,  falls  ill,  and  is  brought  back  by  his 
faithful  follower,  Mark  Tapley.  He  is  finally 
Tecmuiled  with  his  exacting  gruidfather,  also 
named  Martin,  and  marries  a  prot^s^  of  the 
latter,  with  whom  he  has  long  been  in  love. 

CHWI.   See  Sudan. 

CHWOIiSON,  kvdl'sAn,  Daniel  Abbahovitch 
(I8I0-1011).  A  famous  Russian  ardueologist. 
Born  of  Jewish  parentage  at  Vilna,  he  received 
his  education  at  Breslau,  Vi^na,  and  St.  Peters- 
bui^  mastering  German,  French,  and  Russian, 
and  then  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  Orien- 
tal languages,  especially  Arabic.  In  1850  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig  ctmferred  the  doctor's  degree 
upon  him  for  a  scholarly  dinertation  on  Scmitie 
religious  history.  Fire  years  later,  having  re- 
,  turned  to  Russia  and  embraced  Christiani^ — a 
thing  frequently  done  by  intellectual  Jews  in 
Russia  as  an  indispensable  means  to  recognition 
—he  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  St.  Petersburg  University  and  of  He- 
brew and  biblical  archeology  at  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal aeadony  in  fbe  same  city.  So  great  was  his 
aeholarship  in  his  special  field,  that  only  a 
year  after  these  appointments  (in  1861)  the 
RuBBian  Imperial  Academy  published  hie  first 
long  work  at  its  own  expense — an  unusual  honor. 
The  publication  of  this  book — an  elaboration  of 
his  doctor's  dissertation  already  referred  to — at 
once  established  its  author's  reputation.  The 
works  that  followed  made  him  one  of  the  fore- 
most authorities  on  the  history  of  Oriental  re- 
li^ons,  and  gave  him  considerable  prestige  in 
his  d^ense  of  the  Jews,  whose  cause  he  ever 
championed.  Chwolsrai'B  principal  woAs,  de- 
voted ehiefiy  to  Oriental  ethnography,  are:  Die 
BMbier  und  der  Bgabiwivt  (2  vole.,  18S6),  a 
source  book  indispensable  to  students  of  religious- 
history;  Conoermng  Some  Mediaval  Accusations 
Against  the  Jews  (in  Russian,  1859) ;  Ibn  Das- 
ta's  Accounts  of  the  Kharaars,  Burtassi,  and 
Bulgarians  (in  Riusian,  1807) ;  Die  semitischen 
VStker  (1872) ;  The  LorcPs  Last  Supper  and  the 
Da/g  of  the  Orueifimion  (in  Russian,  fid  ed., 
1880;  German,  2d  enlarged  ed.,  1008),  in  which 
he  aims  to  shatter  the  traditional  views  con- 
oeming  Christ's  death,  etc.;  and  Die  Blatam^ 
lage  und  sonttige  mittelalterliehe  BesohtUdin- 
gungen  der  Judm  (1901),  a  most  scholarly  his- 


torical  stndy  of  "ritual-murder"  accusaUons 

against  the  Jews. 

CHYXE,  kit  (from  Neo-Lat.  chylus,  from  Gk. 
XwXit,  chylos,  juice,  from  xeiv,  ohein,  to  pour). 
A  product  of  the  digestion  of  food  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  On  remaining  for  some  time  in 
the  stomach,  food  is  partially  dissolved,  forming 
a  thick,  grayish,  turbid  liquid  called  chyme. 
The  chyme,  which  passes  onward  into  the  small 
intestine,  is  acted  upon  by  the  bile,  pancreatic 
fluid,  and  intestinal  juice,  and  separated  into 
cAjfle,  which  is  absoroed  or  Budced  up  by  the 
lacteals  (q.v.),  and  into  waste  matters,  which 
ultimately  find  their  way  out  of  the  system 
through  the  lower  bowel.  The  manner  in  which 
chyle  is  taken  up  by  vessels  distributed  over  the 
small  intestines,  and  the  changes  it  undergoes 
before  it  is  absorbed  into  the  blwd,  are  described 
in  the  artides  Lacteal,  Thoracic  Dnor,  and 
NmninON.  -  When  obtained  from  the  thoracie 
duct  of  an  animal  daring  the  process  of  digea- 
tion,  chyle  is  a  white  milky-looking  or  yellow- 
ish fluid,  with  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction.  Like 
the  blood,  it  coagulates  after  its  abstraction  from 
the  body  of  the  animal;  and  a  small  but  dis- 
tinct gelatinouB  clot  is  separated  from  the  serous 
fluid  of  the  chyle.  On  examining  chyle  under  a 
microscope,  we  find  that  it  contains  numbers  of 
white  corpuscles,  oil  ^obnlee  of  varying  sizes, 
and  fatty  granules.  Each  oil  dro^et  is  envel- 
oped in  an  albuminous  envelope.  The  chemical 
constituents  of  chyle  are  neutral  fats,  some  fatty 
acids,  lecithin,  cholesterin,  serum  albumin,  dobu- 
lin,  fibrin,  sugar,  urea,  leucin,  sodium  chloride, 
phosphates,  and  traces  of  iron.    See  DiaBSTlon. 

CHTME,  kim.   See  Chtlb;  Digestion. 

CHYTBXTTS,  k£trfi^  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Ok. 
XvrpaXos,  chytraios,  made  of  earthenware,  from 
Xi^rpa,  chj/tra,  pipkin;  a  tranelation  of  his 
&mily  name  Koohnafe,  lit.  cooking  pot),  David 
(15S1-1600).  A  Lutheran  tfaeolo^an.  He  was 
bom  at  Ingelflngen,  Wflrttemberg,  studied  at 
Tubingen  and  Witt^berg;  was  a  pupil  of  Me- 
lancbthon,  and  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Rostock  (1551).  His  learning  and  talents  gave 
him  a  high  position,  and  he  was  employed  by 
Maximilian  II  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the 
Evan^ical  church  in  Austria.  He  was  the 
principal  author  of  the  statutes  of  Helmstedt, 
and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord. He  left  a  number  of  important  theological 
works.  His  biography  has  been  written  hy 
Breasel  (1863)  and  Krabbe  (1870). 

CIALDINI,  ch&l-de'nd,  Ehbioo,  Duke  of 
Oaeta  (1811-02).  An  Italian  general,  poli- 
tician,  and  diplomat.  He  was  bom  at  Castel- 
vetro,  near  Modena,  and  studied  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Parma.  He  took  part  in  the  insurrection 
of  1831,  uid  was  forced  to  escape  to  Paris.  In 
1833  he  fbu^^t  in  Portugal,  and  in  1836  joined 
the  Spanish  army.  At  the  outbreak  aS  the 
revolution  of  1848  Cialdini  took  ccanmand  of  a 
r^lfiment  of  Piedraontese  infantry,  and  subse- 
quently was  captured  by  the  Austrians.  In  the 
Crimean  War  be  commanded  the  third  division 
of  the  Sardinian  contingent,  and  took  a  dis- 
tinguished part  at  the  battle  of  the  Tchemaya. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  186S  he  was 
intrusted  by  Cavour  with  enlistbig  the  famoua 
corps  of  sharmhooters  known  as  uie  Caeeiatorl 
delle  Alpi  (<Hunters  of  the  Alps'),  afterward 
c<Hnmanaed  by  Garibaldi.  The  fourth  division 
of  the  army  was  led  by  Cialdini,  who  won  the 
victory  of  Palestro,  but  further  progress  of  the 
Italians  was  stopped  by  the  Peace  of  Villafranca. 
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In  1860  Cialdini  defeated  the  papal  army  under 
General  LamoriciSre,  at  Castelfidardo.  On  Feb. 
13,  1861,  Gaeta  yielded  to  Cialdini.  He  was  now 
made  general  of  the  army  and  Duke  of  Gaeta, 
and  R^gio  elected  him  deputy.  He  became 
Beoator  in  1864,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  campaign  against  Aiutria  in  1866,  replacing 
Lamarmora  as  chief  of  the  general  ataff.  In 
1876-79  and  1880-81  he  was  Ambaesador  to 
France.  Conault  Miaco,  Cialdini  e  i  mot  tempi 
(Naples,  1893). 

CXAUICIAir,  GiACOifo  (1857-  ).  An 
Italian  chemist,  bom  at  Triest,  Austria-Hungary. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 
In  1880  he  became  asaistant  at  the  Chemical 
Institute  of  Rome,  in  1887  professor  of  general 
chonistry  at  Padua,  and  alter  1889  was  ordi- 
nary professor  of  general  chemistry  at  Bologna 
University,  Italy.  In  1910  be  became  a  meinber 
of  the  Italian  Senate.  Besides  his  contributions 
on  pyrrols,  on  plant  substance,  and  on  photo- 
chemistry, he  is  author  of  /  prohlemi  ckimici 
del  nuovo  aecolo  (1903;  2d  ed.,  1905) ;  Organico 
e  fisiologioo  cMmioa  (1008) ;  Cooperazione  delle 
acienze  (1911);  Fotoa^miea  nelV  avenire 
(1012). 

CIAXFi;  cham'pd,  Ionazio  (1824^-80).  An 
Italian  poet  and  historiMi,  bom  in  Rome.  He 
studied  taw  there,  attained  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  an  attorney,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Roman  Council  of  State.  Fran  1874  until 
hifl  death  he  was  professor  of  modem  history 
at  the  Universiiry  of  Rome.  Among  his  poetical 
worlcs  are  imitations  of  Pushkin  (1855),  Serena 
(1857),  the  collection  Poeaie  varie  <I857),  the 
epic  Stella  (1858),  and  a  complete  edition  en- 
titled  Poeaie  (1880).  His  valuable  historical 
studies  include  La  oittA  etrusca  (1866),  Itmo- 
oemo  X  e  la  sua  eorte  (1878),  and,  most  im- 
portant, the  Storia  modertta  della  acoperta  dell' 
America  alia  pace  di  WestfaUa  (2  vols.,  1881- 
83,  ed.  by  Castagnola). 

CIAI^I,  Sebastiano  (1789-1847).  An  Ital- 
ian author,  bom  at  Pistoja.  From  1803  to  1818 
he  was  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  and 
from  1818  to  1822  at  Warsaw.  His  publications 
Include  Memorie  delta  vita  di  Meaner  Cino  da 
Pietoja  (1808),  De  Uau  Linguee  Italioai  saltern  a 
Baoulo  Qttinto  (1817),  and  a  Bibliografia  critica 
delle  antiohe  reciprocke  oorriapondeitse  dell' 
Italia  colla  Russia,  PoUmia,  etc.  (1834-43).  He 
did  much  to  further  the  study  of  art  history 
and  translated  Pausanias. 

CIAUPOLI,  cham'p6-le,  Domnico  (1855- 
) .  An  Italian  author,  bom  at  Atessa,  in  the 
Abruzzi.  He  was  called  to  the  chair  of  the  his- 
tory of  literature  in  the  Lyceum  of  Ancona, 
and  later  became  librarian  at  the  Victor  Emman- 
uel Institution  in  Rome.  He  wrote  chiefly 
stories  of  Apennine  life.  The  Fiabe  ahn^sesi 
(1877)  and  Cieuta  (1884)  are  examples.  As  a 
critic  of  Slavic  literature  he  published  Melodie 
rvsse  (1881)  and  other  volumes,  including  some 
versions  of  Dostoyevski.  He  also  wrote  Nuovi 
stvdi  letterarii  e  bibliografici  (1899). 

CIANCA,  th*-an'tha.  AwDBfis  de  (c1500-T). 
A  Spanish  judge,  bom  at  PeBafiel.  He  went 
to  Peru  with  Pedro  de  la  Gasca  in  1546,  became 
a  member  of  the  royal  audience,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  audience  in  1650-51,  from  the  de- 
parture of  Gasca  for  Panama  until  the  arrival 
from  Spain  of  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the 
second  Viceroy.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  court- 
martial  which,  after  the  battle  of  Sacsahuana,  in 


1548,  condemned  to  death  Gonzalo  Pizarro  (q.T.) 
and  Francisco  de  Carbajal  (q.v.). 

CIABDI,  char'dd,  Guolielmo  (1844-  ). 
An  Italian  painter.  He  was  bora  in  Treviso 
and  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Venice  under 
Bresolin  and  at  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples. 
After  extensive  travels  in  Europe  he  settled  in 
Venice  in  1874.  His  representations  of  the 
Dolomites  and  mountainous  r^ona  about  Tre- 
viso,  his  views  of  Venice  and  the  lagoons,  wiUi 
their  remarkable  light  effects,  have  gained  uni- 
versal favor  and  been  widely  and  successfully 
exhibited.  His  fine  landscape,  "Messidoro" 
(1883,  Galleria  Moderna,  Rome),  made  him  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  Venetian  plein  air 
painters.  Other  works  are:  "Morning  in  the 
Alps"  (Moriza),  "Grand  Canal"  (Berlin,  1896), 
"October  in  the  Venetian  Campagna"  (Glasgow, 
1904),  "Lake  of  Weissenfels"  (Luxembourg, 
1909).  Consult  Willard,  History  of  Modem 
Italian  Art  (London,  1902). 

CIBAO,  a*-ba'5.  A  picturesque  mountain 
range  of  Santo  Domingo,  Haiti  (q.v.),  in  the 
central  part.  It  extends  20  miles  from  north- 
west to  southeast  and  attains  an  altitude  of  over 
7000  feet  in  the  highest  peaks  of  the  idand.  The 
chief  rivers  of  Haiti  rise  in  the  range;  between 
the  mountains  and  along  the  north  coast  extend 
the  fertile  valley  and  plain  of  Santiago,  watered 
by  the  Yaqiii.  Columbus  suppmed  the  range  to 
be  part  of  the  Cipango  (Japan)  of  Marco  Polo. 
Gold  in  considerable  quantities  has  been  found 
here  since  Ojeda's  first  expedition  of  discovery 
in  1494. 

OIBBEfi,  slVbSr,  Caiub  Gabbikl  ( 1630- 
1700).  A  Damsh-EngUsh  sculptor,  born  at 
Flenaburg,  in  Schleswig.   He  was  sent  to  Rome 

to  study,  and  then  went  to  England  with  the 
sculptor  Stone.  Among  his  works  are  the  strong 
and  decorative  figures  of  "Melancholy"  and  "Rav- 
ing Madness,"  once  over  the  entrance  to  the 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  but  now  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum ;  the  ph<£nix  above  the  south 
door  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  one  of  the 
bas-reliefs  on  the  monument  commemorating  the 
fire  of  London.  His  son  was  CoUey  (^U>er,  the 
actor  and  dramatist. 

CIBBEB,  Collet  (1671-1757).  An  English 
actor  and  dramatist,  bora  in  London.  In  1682 
be  was  sent  to  the  free  school  at  Grantham,  in 
Lincolnshire.  Five  years  thereafter  he  returaed 
to  London,  and  in  1688  was  a  volunteer  in  the 
forces  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  in  sup- 
port of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  afterward 
turned  to  the  stage,  and  after  performing  gratu- 
itously for  several  months,  he  obtained  an  «i- 
gagement  at  10s.  per  week,  which  was  raised  to 
158.;  and  on  the  commendation  of  Congreve,  who 
had  witnessed  his  performance  of  Lord  Touch- 
wood, five  additional  shillings  per  week  were 
added.  Gibber  now  began  to  take  the  leading 
parts  in  many  comedies,  and  soon  established  his 
reputation  as  an  actor.  In  the  meantime  he  was 
writing  cfflnedies.  I.ove's  Last  Shift  was  pro- 
duced in  1696,  and  thereafter  ftdlowed  29  more 
plays.  As  a  dramatist  Cobber  claims  to  have 
done  much  towards  the  reformation  of  the  stage. 
However  immoral  individual  scenes  in  his  plays 
may  be,  the  libertines  are  reclaimed  in  the  last 
act.  As  playwright  and  comedian  he  was  closely 
connected  with  Druiy  Lane  Theatre,  of  which  he 
became  manager  in  *1710.  He  retired  from  the 
stage  in  1733,  though  after  that  date  he  occa- 
sionally reappeared.  Three  years  before  he  bad 
been  appointed  Poet  Laureate.    The  poems  he 
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now  wrote  were  worthlesB,  and  exposed  him  to 
scathing  ridicule.  Pope  made  him  the  hero  of 
the  new  Dunciad  (1742).  After  retiring  from 
the  stage,  Gibber  began  hia  famous  Apology, 
which  appeared  in  1740  (an  edition  by  Bell- 
cbambers,  London,  1822;  and  another  by  Lowe, 
London,  1889).  This  book  ia  not  only  an  im- 
portant history  of  the  Queen  Anne  stage — it  is 
one  of  the  most  amusing  autobiographies  ever 
written,  abber  died  Dec.  12,  1757.  His  Dra- 
matic Works  with  a  biograplnr  appeared  in 
1760;  new  ed.,  1777.  Consult  Gibber,  Apology, 
ed.  by  Lowe  (London,  1888),  and  the  same 
editor.  Bibliographical  Account  of  English 
Theatrical  Literature  (1895). 

CIBBEB,  Susannah  Mabia  (Abne)  (1724- 
66).  An  English  actress.  She  received  instruc- 
tion in  music  from  her  brother,  Dr.  T.  A, 
Arne  (q.v.) ;  first  appeared  publicly  in  1732, 
and  rose  to  great  public  favor  in  opera  and  ora- 
torio. She  was  an  especial  favorite  with  Handel 
and  was  the  first  Galatea  in  his  Aoia  and  Oalatea. 
He  wrote  the  contralto  songs  in  the  Messiah 
and  the  part  of  Micah  in  Sameon  expressly  for 
her.  Two  yeara  after  her  marriage  to  Tbeophilua, 
son  of  the  dramatist  Colley  Gibber,  which  took 
place  in  1734  and  proved  very  unhappy,  she 
appeared  as  an  actress,  especially  in  tragedy, 
excelling  as  Constance  of  Bretagne  in  King  John 
and  as  Ophelia  in  Hamlet.  She  played  with 
Garrick  at  Drun'  Lane  after  1753. 

OIBOIi,  811/01.   See  Orion. 

CIBCKXITM  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kij3<fpioi-,  kihS- 
rion,  shell,  cup).  A  term  used  mainly  in  two 
distinct  senses :  ( 1 )  for  an  altar  canopy,  and 
(2)  for  a  vase  to  contain  the  reserved  Sacra- 
ment, from  which  communion  is  ordinarily  given 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  From  the  ear- 
liest times  after  Christianity  emerged  from  the 
catacombs  (fourth  century)  the  high  altar  in 
a  Christian  church  or  basilica  was  surmounted 
by  a  canopy  resting  on  columns,  and  made  of 
gold,  silver,  bronze,  or  marble.  These  canopies 
were  among  the  richest  pieces  of  church  furni- 
ture and  were  decorated  with  reliefs,  statues, 
and  a  variety  of  architectural  details.  The  ear- 
liest metal  ciboria,  of  which  many  superb  ezam- 

Elee  were  given  by  the  popes  to  Roman  churches, 
ave  not  survived  the  melting  pot.  The  marble 
ones  of  the  sixth  century,  at  Ravenna  and 
ParenEO,  are  among  the  earliest.  That  |^ven 
Justinian  (sixth  century)  to  St.  Sophia,  in 
Constantinople,  was  the  most  sumptuous.  Of 
mediaeval  marble  examples,  there  are  many  in 
Rome;  of  the  classicffcype,  at  San  Lorenzo  in 
Campo  Verano  and  San  Giorgio  in  Velabro;  of 
the  Gothic  type,  at  Santa  Cecilia  and  the  Lat- 
eran,  decorated  with  mosaics  and  sculpture.  A 
remarkable  Lombard  example  is  at  Sant'  Am- 
brogio,  Milan;  another  at  San  Marco,  Venice. 
Many  others  are  in  the  churches  of  southern 
Italy  (eleventh  to  fourteenth  century).  This 
custom  was  abandoned  throughout  Europe,  ex- 
cept in  Italy,  after  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
altar  being  left  uncovered.  Since  the  sixteenth 
century  the  ciborium,  in  this  sense,  has  been 
called  in  Italy  a  baldachin  (q.v.).  See  Altab; 
Canopy. 

The  second  meaning,  which  ia  now  the  more 
usual,  designates  a  closed  vase  to  contain  i^e 
Host.  Such  receptacles  were  orinnally  (fourth 
to  eighth  century)  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  made 
of  gold,  silver,  or  gilt  copper,  suspended  over  the 
hif^  altar  fiom  the  ciborium.  Sometimes  they 
were  inclosed  in  a  tatwrnacle  in  the  shape  of  a 


tower.  Then  the  dove-shaped  receptacles  were, 
in  the  ninth  coitury,  replaced  by  pyxes  (q.v.) 
or  small  cylindrical  boxes  of  gold,  silver,  ivory, 
etc.  These  were  suspended  over  the  altar  or 
placed  in  a  small  niche  in  the  wall  near  the 
altar,  in  churches  where  there  was  no  ciborium 
over  the  altar.  The  primitive  connection  between 
the  constructive  ciborium  and  this  receptacle 
for  the  reserved  Sacrament  caused  the  name 
ciborium  to  be  applied  to  the  latter  in  late 
medieval  times,  wnen  the  use  of  the  construc- 
tive ciborium  had  ceased;  but  the  term  pyxis 
is  the  more  correct  name.  The  wall  niche  in 
which  the  ciborium  is  placed  was  also '  called 
ciborium;  it  had  decorative  architectural  door- 
reliefs  and  a  frontiapiece;  and  some  of  thoae  exe- 
cuted during  the  Italian  Renaissance  are  exqui- 
sit^y  sculptured . 

CIBBABIO,  chjS-br&'rS-O,  Gianni  Antonio 
LuiGi,  Count  (18(^70).  An  Italian  historian 
and  politician.  He  was  bom  in  T^in,  studied 
at  the  university  of  that  city,  and  totde  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  1824.  King  Charles 
Albert  of  Sardinia,  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
favorite,  sent  him  in  1848,  when  Italy  rose 
against  the  Austrians,  as  royal  commissioner  to 
Venice.  During  the  same  year  he  was  created 
a  senator  of  t£e  kingdom.  When  (Tharles  Al- 
bert—after the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war- 
went  to  live  in  voluntary  exile  at  Oporto,  Ci- 
brario  was  sent  by  the  Sardinian  Senate  to  induce 
him  to  return.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent General  of  Customs,  and  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  France.  In  1852  he 
was  made  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  by 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  in  1855  he  became  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Cavour's  cabinet. 
He  resigned  his  position  in  the  following  year, 
and  he  thenceforth  devoted  himself  mainfy  to 
historical  research.  In  the  capacity  of  a  media- 
tor he  n^[otiated  a  treafy  which  guaranteed 
the  liberties  of  the  Republic  of  San  Marino  with 
the  Italian  government  in  1860.  He  died  at 
Salft,  in  the  Province  of  Brescia,  10  years  later. 
His  fame  as  an  historian  rests  on  the  following 
works :  Votizie  sulla  storia  dei  principi  di  Savoia 
(1825);  Delle  storic  di  Chieri  (1827);  DelV 
economia  politica  del  medio  evo  { 1839 ) ;  Sto- 
ria deJla  monarehia  di  Bavoia  (1843);  Storia 
di  Torino  (1847) ;  Delia  aohiaviiA  «  del  servag- 
gio  e  specialmente  dei  eervi  agricoltori  (1868). 
Consult  Odorici,  H  Conte  Lvigi  Cibrario  (Flor- 
ence, 1872). 

CICADA.  One  of  the  Cicadid^,  a  family  of 
homopterous  bugs,  composed,  for  the  most  part, 
of  large  insects,  very  few  measuring  less  than 
one  inch  across  the  opened  wings,  while  many 
are  as  lai^e  as  seven  inches.  The  fore  wings  are 
usually  transparent,  but  in  some  forms  are 
highly  pigmented,  especial^  with  black  and  yel- 
low. About  800  species  are  known,  mostly 
tropical. 

Habits,  etc. — The  life  of  an  adult  cicada  is 
noiay  and  short.  These  are,  indeed,  the  noisiest 
insects  in  the  world.  Darwin  heard  them  while 
on  the  Beagle,  when  it  was  anchored  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  shore.  Only  the  males  give  the 
note.  "Happy,"  said  the  Greek  p6et  Xenarchus, 
"the  cicadas'  lives,  for  they  all  have  voiceless 
wives."  As  no  special  auditory  organs  have 
been  detected,  it  has  been  su^ested  that  cicadas 
are  capable  of  feeling  rhythmical  vibrations  only. 
The  sound-making  organs  which  the  malea  pos- 
soBB  fully  developed,  and  the  females  only  partly, 
are  peculiar  to  the  cicadas.    They  consist  of 
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enlargements  of  the  metatiiorade  epimera,  in 
the  lorm  of  an  opercnlar  oovering  beneath  which 
there  is  a  very  cunplicated  apparatus.  The 
sound  is  made  by  the  rapid  Tibratlon  of  one  of 
the  membranes  called  the  timbal.  The  other 
two  membranes  probably  are  set  in  vibration 
by  the  first  and,  in  connection  with  the  opercula, 
the  three  stigmata,  and  the  whole  skeleton  of 
the  insect,  intensify  the  sound.  The  female 
are  provided  with  powerful  ovipositors.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  twigs  of  trees  or  shrubs  or 
in  the  vkenta  of  herbs.  The  young  hatch  out  in 
a  few  weeks,  drop  to  the  ground,  and  b^fin  there 
a  long  subterranean  existence.  They  ieed  on  the 
sap  from  the  roots  of  trees.  The  larvn  may  pene- 
trate as  deep  as  20  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  groimd,  where  it  is  difficult  to  make  out 
their  life  history.  The  manner  of  transformation 
from  the  larva  to  the  pupa  we  do  not  know.  The 
pupa  is  incased  in  a  hard  shell  and  when  about 
ready  to  anerge  from  the  ground  may  constmet 
a  chimney  of  earth  several  inches  in  nei^t,  but 
idiether  this  is  a  purposeful  act  or  not  we  do 
not  know.  When  the  pupa  crawla  out  of  the 
ground  it  fastens  itself  to  some  firm  object,  such 
as  a  wooden  fence  or  a  tree  trunk,  the  ^in  splits 
along  the  dorsal  line  of  the  thorax,  and  through 
this  the  adult  winged  insect  emerges.  The  pn^d 
sldn  when  dried  still  retains  Uie  shape  of  the 
pupa,  and  may  be  found  attached  to  the  sup- 
port several  days  after  the  aduU  has  flown  away. 

In  the  United  States  the  two  cwnmmest  forms 
are  fhe  dogday  harvest  fly  (Cieada  ttMoen) 
and  the  per^ical  cicada  or  13  to  17  year  locust 
(Oioada  8epte»deoim) .  The  harvest  fly  is  the 
black-and-green  one  that  appears  every  year  in 
midsummer  and  gives  out  its  prolonged,  shrill, 
and  to  many  persons  nerve-racking,  cry  from 
tree  tops  during  the  heated  hours  of  the  day; 
^is  form  matures  in  two  years,  but  since  there 
are  two  different  broods,  one  appears  every  year. 

Th0  Periodioal  (Heada. — ^Thia  species  requires 
from  13  to  17  years  for  development,  accordiiw, 
mainly,  to  the  temperature  of  the  locality  in 
which  it  breeds.  Heat  hastens  its  development, 
hence  the  13-year  forms  occur  in  the  South ;  but 
in  each  locality  there  are  always  some  individu- 
als that  come  out  a  year  or  two  ahead  of  the 
main  brood  and  others  that  lag  a  few  years 
behind.  This  form  has  the  greatest  longevity 
of  all  insects.  The  time  of  its  periodic!^  has 
been  made  out  by  noting  its  appearance  in 
certain  localities  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  22  broods  having  thus  been  determined. 
Several  of  these  broods,  which  are  dimorphic, 
may  coexist  in  the  same  locality.  Hence  larve 
of  different  ages,  of  several  generations,  may 
be  found  in  the  ground  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  and  th&r  will  appear  as  adults  in  differ- 
ent years.  Tht  sound  made  by  titese  insects 
is  peculiar,  very  loud,  and  closely  resemUes  the 
humming  of  a  resonant  telegraph  pole  when  its 
wires  are  vibrating  in  a  strong  breeze. 

Cimsult  Woodwortb,  "Synopsis  North  Ameri* 
can  Cicadtdffi,"  in  Psyche,  vol.  v  (Cambri'^e, 
Mass.,  1888).  For  the  17-year  locust,  see  "The 
Periodical  Cicada,"  an  illustrated  monograph  of 
148  pages,  by  C.  L.  Marlatt,  Bulletin  U  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (Wash- 
ington, 1898).   See  Locust. 

OtCASA  TTTTiT.KTi    See  Sand  Wasp. 

OIO'ATRIZA^ON  (from  Fr.  oioatrteationj 
from  cieatriaer,  to  scarify,  from  Lat,  cioatriw, 
a  scar).  The  process  of  healing  or  skinning 
over  of  an  nicer  or  broken  snrfaee  in  the  skin  or 


in  a  mucous  membrane,  by  which  a  fibrous  mate- 
rial, of  a  dense,  resisting  character,  is  substi- 
tuted for  tiie  lost  tissues.  The  new  tissue  is 
called  tiie  cieaMx,  and  consists  of  flbrons  can- 
nective  tissue,  having  a  tendency  to  contract,  a 
lack  of  elasticity,  and  a  white,  shining  appear- 
ance. The  glands  and  other  special  structures 
of  the  original  tissue  are  wanting  in  the  cicatrix. 
See  IiVFLAuuATiON;  Ulcek. 

ClCCIOim,  ch4-chi/nft,  Andbea,  property 
Akdbea  da  Fibenze,  or  Andbea  Nofbi  (1388- 
cl453).  A  Florentine  sculptor  and  architect 
of  the  earlj  Renaissance.  He  was  bom  in  Flor- 
ence, studied  under  unimportant  masters,  and 
later  imitated  Donatello.  His  principal  surviv- 
ing work  is  in  Naples — the  large  tomb  of  King 
ladislas  (1415),  the  unfinished  half-Gothic  tomb 
of  Ser  Gianni  Caracciolo — both  in  the  church 
of  San  Giovanni  a  Carbonare,  and  the  richly 
decorated  tomb  of  Count  Fernando  da  San  Ser- 
verino  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Monica.  His 
work  is  somewhat  heav^  in  character,  and  his 
style  shows  the  transition  from  the  Gothic  to 
the  Renaissance.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
architect  of  the  monastery  and  church  of  Monte 
Oliveto  and  the  cloisters  of  San  Severino. 

CICELT,  a^i-U  (corruption  of  seseli^  from 
OF.,  Lat.  aeaelis,  from  Gk.  «^o-<Xi,  teselir  cicely) 
(Myrrhia).  A  genus  of  lunbelliferous  plants, 
nearly  allied  to  chervil.  One  spedes,  sweet 
dcely  (Myrrhie  odorata),  is  common  in  the  cai- 
tral  and  southern  parts  of  Eur<^  and  in  similar 
climates  in  Asia,  but  in  Great  Britain  it  appears 
to  have  been  introduced.  It  is  sometimes  called 
myrrh  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  branching  perennial 
2  feet  high  or  upward,  with  large,  tnply  pin- 
nate leaves  and  pinnatifid  leaflets,  somewhat 
downy  beneath;  the  whole  plant  is  powerfully 
fragrant,  the  smell  resembling  that  of  anise. 
The  seeds,  roots,  and  young  leaves  are  used  in 
Germany  and  other  countries  in  soups,  etc.  Hie 
plant  was  formerly  much  in  use  as  a  medicinal 
ar<anatic.  In  the  United  States  sweet  ciedy  Is 
the  name  given  to  the  species  of  0«fnorrA«a,  a 
genus  closely  related  to  Myrrhia. 

CICELT.   See  Chebvil. 

CrCEB.    See  Chick-Pea. 

CICEBO,  Mabcub  TuLUtre  (106-^  b.c.). 
The  greatest  orator  of  Borne,  and  one  of  tiie 
most  illustrious  of  her  statesmen  and  men  of 
letters.  He  was  bom  at  Arpinum,  Jan.  3,  106 
B.C.,  of  an  ancient  family,  of  the  equestrian 
order.  His  father,  himself  a  man  of  culture^ 
and  desirous  that  his  son  should  acquire  an 
eminent  position  in  the  ^ate,  removed  him  at 
an  early  age  to  Rome,  where,  under  the  directi<Hi 
of  the  orator  Crassus,  be  was  instructed  in  the 
language  and  literature  of  Greece  and  in  all  the 
other  branches  of  a  liberal  education.  In  his 
sixteenth  year  he  assumed  the  toga  virilia,  or 
manly  toga,  and  was  introduced  to  the  publie 
life  of  a  Roman  citizen.  He  now  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  law,  and  underwent  a  complete 
course  of  training  in  oratory.  At  the  same 
time  he  studied  philosophy  under  instructors 
of  the  Epicurean,  Academic,  and  Stoic  schools, 
and  neglected  no  mental  exercise,  however  ardu- 
ous, which  mi^t  conduce  to  his  future  emi- 
nence, being  thus  early  of  the  opinion,  which  he 
afterward  maintained  in  his  treatise  De  Oratory 
that  Ml  orator  should  possess  almost  univ^sal 
knowledge.    With  the  exception  of  a  brief  cam- 

Eaign  under  Sulla,  in  the  Social  War,  he  passed 
is  time  in  these  preliminary  studies  until  his 
twenty-sixth  year,  when  he  hegaa  'to  plead  in 
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public.  In  one  of  his  earliest  causes  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  defending  the  rights  of 
Sextus  RoaciuB  of  Ameria,  a  private  citizen, 
against  one  of  the  favorites  of  Sulla,  who  was 
then  dictator. 

Soon  after,  for  the  benefit  <rf  his  health,  and 
to  purme  his  oratorical  and  philost^hical  stud- 
ies, be  traveled  to  the  chief  seats  of  learning 
ia  Greece  and  Asia,  and  on  his  return  was  re- 
garded as  second  to  no  orator  at  the  Koman 
bar.  Having  been  elected  quiestor  (76  B.C.),  he 
was  assigned  by  lot  to  Sicily,  a  post  which  he 
filled  with  ability,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  whom  he  governed.  Some  years  after  his 
return  he  laid  uie  Sicilians  under  still  greater 
obligation  by  his  successful  prosecution  of  their 

{tnetoT,  Verres,  against  whom  he  prepared  no 
ewet  than  dx  orations,  allliou^  tne  first  had 
the  effect  of  disheartening  the  aoenaed  so  effee* 
tually  that  he  voluntarily  retired  into  exile. 
This  was  Cicero's  first  great  triumph,  for  Verres 
had  as  his  counsel  and  advocate  the  famous 
pleader  Hortensius,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Roman  bar.  In  69 
B.C.  Cicero  filled  the  office  of  sedile,  and  in  66 
that  of  prstor.  Supported  by  Pompeius,  whose 
favor  he  had  gained  by  his  advocacy  of  the  Ma- 
nilian  Law,  giving  to  that  general  the  oonunand 
(rf  the  Mithridatic  War,  Gcero  was  at  length 
elected,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  to  the 
consulship  (63  B.C.).  His  tenure  of  office  was 
rendered  memorable  by  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, which  he  frustrated  with  admirable  skill 
and  promptitude.  (See  Catiune.)  The  highest 
praises  were  showered  upon  him;  he  was  hailed 
Cato  and  Catnlliu  as  the  "father  of  his 
oountry";  and  public  thanksgivings  in  his  name 
were  voted  to  the  gods.  But  his  popularity  did 
not  last  long  after  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 
ship. His  enemies  charged  him  with  a  public 
crime  in  having  put  the  Catilinarian  conspira- 
tors to  death  without  a  formal  trial,  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  leave  Home  and  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  Thesaalcmica  (S8  B.a).  A  for- 
mal edict  of  banishment  waa  prmonnced  against 
him,  but  he  was  recalled  from  edle  in  about  16  - 
months,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  was  lecelved 
with  great  enthusiasm.   See  Clodidb  Pctloheb. 

His  recovered  dignity,  however,  soon  excited 
the  envy  of  the  very  party  in  the  Senate  with 
which  he  had  desired  to  make  common  cause; 
while  Pompeius  and  Cssar,  the  greatest  powers 
in  the  state,  from  whose  enmity  he  had  most 
to  dread,  courted  his  alliance  and  cooperation. 
Thus,  while  preserving  an  appearance  of  inde 
paidoBce,  he  was  betrayed  mto  many  aetions 
whidi  he  oould  not  bnt  regard  as  humiliating, 
and  which,  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  tri- 
umvirs, led  indirectly  to  the  ruin  of  the  Re- 
public. A  remarkable  exception  to  this  trimming 
poli^  is  to  be  found  in  his  assisting  Milo 
when  suing  for  the  consulship.  Againjat  the 
wish  of  Pompeius,  and  in  spite  of  the  hostile 
feeling  of  the  populace,  he  defended  him  after  he 
had  ^ain  Clodius  in  an  accidental  encounter. 
During  this  period  he  oom posed  his  works  De 
Oratore,  De  Repuhlioa,  and  De  Legibua.  After 
a  year's  administration  of  the  Province  of  Cilicia 
(61-50  B.C.),  he  returned  to  Italy  on  the  eve  of 
tte  Civil  War.  With  the  convictions  which  he 
avowed,  there  was  but  one  course  which  it  would 
have  been  honorable  for  him  to  pursue — to  en- 
list, at  all  hazards,  on  the  side  of  Pompeius  and 
the  B^uUic.  But  instead  of  this  he  heritatefl, 
balanced  the  daims  of  duty  and  of  interest, 


blamed  Pompeius  for  his  want  of  preparation, 
and  criticized  the  plan  of  his  campa^[n,  even 
after  he  had  joined  the  army  of  the  S^ate,  so 
that  Pompeius  found  his  co-operation  more  an- 
noying than  his  opposition.  After  the  battle 
of  Pharsalns  bad  wrecked  the  Pmnpeian  cause 
Cicero  alvaptly  quitted  his  friends  Mid  reaolved 
to  throw  himBeli  upon  the  gennosity  of  the 
conqueror.  After  nine  months'  miserable  sus- 
pense at  Brundisium  he  was  kindly  recdved  1^ 
Cesar,  whom  he  followed  to  Rome.  During 
the  years  which  ensued  he  remained  in  com- 
parative retirement,  composing  his  principal 
works  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  including  those 
entitled  Orator,  Hortenaiua,  De  Fvnibva,  Tua- 
oulana  DitputaHonet,  De  Natwra  Deorum,  De 
Bmeotutet  De  AmMUa,  and  De  O^ioHa.  On  the 
death  tA  Cmar  he  waa  disposed  to  unite  his  in- 
terests with  those  of  Brutus  and  the  other 
conspirators,  bnt  was  restrained  by  dictetee  of 
prudence.  In  the  civil  disturbances  which  fol- 
lowed he  espoused  the  cause  of  Octevianus,  and 
composed  his  dentmciatery  orations  against  An- 
tonins,  which  are  known  as  the  Philippics.  These 
orations  were  the  occasion  of  his  death.  When 
Octevianus  and  Lepidus  joined  with  Antonins  in 
a  triumvirate  Cicero  was  among  the  prosoibed, 
and  his  life  was  relentlessly  eou^t.  The  sol- 
diers of  Antonius  overtook  him  while  his  attend- 
ante  were  bearing  him,  now  old  and  in  an  in- 
firm stete  of  health,  from  his  Formian  villa  to 
Caiete,  where  he  intended  to  embark.  Forbid- 
ding his  attendante  to  make  any  resistance,  he 
offered  his  neck  to  the  sword  of  his  canentloners. 
He  died  on  Dec  7,  43  b.c. 

As  a  man  Cicero  was  hl^-minded,  generous, 
and  possessed  at  all  times  of  exoell^  inten* 
tions;  yet  he  was  lacking  in  moral  courage;  he 
was  intensely  fistic  and  so  unsteble  that  be 
failed  to  impress  his  ideas  upon  those  about  him. 
His  very  sensitiveness  and  bia  hi^^-strung, 
emotional  nature,  which  made  him  so  successful 
as  an  orator  and  as  an  interpreter  of  literary 
themes,  were  fatal  to  bis  .ambition  as  a  etetee- 
man.  He  ladced  tiie  Intense  oonviction  of  a  man 
like  Cato,  and  he  ladced  also  the  cool,  haughty 
courage  and  unshaken  nerve  of  Cesar.  He  al* 
ways  saw  with  fatal  fadlity  the  strength  of  eadi 
side  of  every  question,  so  that  he  was  continually 
wavering  between  one  position  and  another, 
swayed  by  the  impulses  of  the  moment  and  ut- 
terly devoid  of  that  grim  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  holds  fast  to  the  vai.  This  is  the  reason 
why,  in  the  stormy  times  which  attended  and 
followed  the  death  of  Cesar,  Cicero  hesiteted 
and  temporized  and  ao  mlsealeidated  the  attitude 
and  the  mtentions  of  the  conflicting  parties  timt^ 
in  the  end,  both  of  them  conceivra  for  him  an 
enmity  mingled  with  contempt  See  AnrcnriUB; 
AuonsTus;  Cmbam;  FoHFEnrs. 

In  hie  oratory  Cioero  represente  a  mean  be- 
tween the  Attic  simplicity  of  Demosthenes  and 
\Ma  so-called  "Asiatic"  floridity  of  his  own  for- 
mer rival,  Hortensius.  Ancient  rheteridans  elas- 
dfled  him  as  belonging  to  the  Rhodian  school  tA 
eloquence.  He  had,  mdeed,  all  the  gifto  of  na- 
ture and  of  trainii^  which  go  to  mue  the  per- 
fect orator — an  impressionable  nature,  a  vivid 
imagination,  and  a  mastery  of  language  such  as 
has  never  been  surpassed.  The  one  defect  in 
Cicero's  oratory  Is  the  defect  that  has  been  al- 
ready noted  in  bis  character,  and  which  may  be 
defined  as  a  lack  of  sincerity,  of  genuine  con- 
viction, of  the  ring  tA  truth.  His  strain  of 
insincerity  makes  hun  almost  always  eeem  to  be 
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the  special  pleader  who  praises  or  denoimeeB,  as 
the  case  may  be,  more  from  a  certain  sympa- 
thetic facilily  for  working  up  a  temporary  in- 
terest in  almost  any  cause,  than  from  the  im- 
pelling force  of  a  master  mind  which  takes  its 
stand  upon  the  rock  of  principle,  from  which 
neither  self-interest  nor  flattery  nor  danger 
can  shake  it  free.  Hence  there  is  nothing  in 
all  Cicero's  oratorical  effort  worthy  to  be  set 
beside  the  one  sublime  masterpiece  of  Demos- 
thenes without  appearing  by  comparison  light 
and  hollow  and  almost  triTial.  This  defect,  how- 
ever, is  wholly  moral  and  psychological.  On 
the  linguistic  side  it  is  impossible  to  set  Cicero's 
rank  too  high.  The  perfect  harmony  of  his 
periods,  the  exquisite  choice  of  his  words,  the 
delicate  balance  of  his  cadences,  whose  sound 
keeps  up  an  ever-running  accompaniment  to 
sense,  and  the  majestic  roll  of  his  wonderful 
perorations  are  absolutely  without  counterpart 
in  Oreek,  or  En^ish,  or  any  oUier  langua^ 
whatsoever,  and  thev  make  reasonable  and  true 
the  judgment  of  Quintilian,  that  "Cicero  is  now 
less  the  name  of  a  man  than  of  eloquence  itself." 

As  a  man  of  letters  Cicero  has  also  left  to 
posterity  a  mighty  name.  He  created  a  prose 
style  which  for  richness  and  refinement  has 
never  been  surpassed,  and  which  became  at 
once  the  standard  by  which  all  other  Latin 
prose  is  now  tested  and  compared.  He  added, 
indeed,  very  lar^ly  to  the  vocabulaiy  of  his 
own  language,  giving  currency  to  striking  and 
picturesque  words  and  phrases  which  had  hith- 
erto not  entered  into  the  diction  of  formal  litera- 
ture, but  which  were  exceedingly  expressive, 
and  needed  only  the  authority  of  a  genius  like 
Cicero  to  gain  universal  currency.  Likewise, 
when  necessary,  and  especially  when  paraphras- 
ing in  Latin  the  philosophical  writings  of  the 
Greeks,  he  struck  out  new  words  to  express 
new  ideas,  and  these  newly  minted  words  were 
■0  tiiorou(^1y  in  accordance  with  the  analc^es 
of  the  Latin  language  as  to  be  at  once  accepted 
and  approved.  Cicero  was  a  facile  writer,  and 
he  dealt  with  many  subjects  in  many  depart- 
ments of  intellectual  interest.  Nearly  all  of  hla 
philosophical  books  were  borrowed  almost  wholly 
from  Greek  sources  and  are  therefore  entirely 
unoriginal  in  matter;  but  the  manner  is  most 
attrartlve  and  has  a  lucidity  and  grace  sudi  as 
the  Greek  philosophical  writers  seldom  attained. 
Th^  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  modem 
world,  because  they  have  preserved  much  of 
Greek  philosophy  otherwise  unknown  to  us  or 
known  only  imperfectly.  His  rhetorical  works, 
written  in  the  dialogue  form,  are  of  great  value, 
first  as  being  the  production  of  one  who  was 
himself  an  accomplished  rhetorician,  and  in  the 
second  place  for  the  richness  of  the  historical 
material  which  Cicero  scattered  through  them 
with  a  lavish  hand.  Among  the  minor  works  of 
Cicero  two,  a  treatise  on  old  age  (De  Seneeiute) 
and  one  on  friendship  {De  Amicitia),  have  al- 
ways been  admired,  both  for  their  exquisite 
charm  of  style  and  for  their  urbane  and  culti- 
vated tone.  Highly  important  among  tiie  Cice- 
ronian remains  are  four  collections  of  letters 
written  by  Cicero  to  various  acquaintances  and 
friends,  and  numbering  in  all  774  pieces;  there 
are,  besides,  90  letters  addressed  to  Cicero. 
These  letters  were  not  collected  by  Cicero  him- 
self, nor  did  he  ever  intend  that  they  should  be 
published.  They  represent,  therefore,  an  un- 
studied, unconscious,  spontaneous  self-revelation 
of  their  author,  and  tn^  are,  besides,  an  inex- 


hansiiUe  treasure  house  of  information,  often  of 
a  very  intimate  character,  concerning  Cicero's 
contonporaries  and  the  political  history  of  his 
time.  This  correspondence  was  preserved  and 
edited  by  Cicero's  amanuensis,  Tullius  Tiro,  and 
also  in  part  by  Cicero's  familiar  friend,  Pom- 
ponius  Atticua,  to  whom  very  many  of  the  letters 
were  addressed.  Cicero  likewise,  in  his  early 
years,  composed  poetry,  little  of  w^tich  has  sur- 
vived and  none  of  which  was  favcoably  judged 
by  his  own  countrymen. 

The  extant  orations  of  Cicero  are  S7  in  num- 
ber, of  which  tiie  most  funous  are  the  four 
Against  Catiline,  14   so-called  Philippics 

against  Antony,  the  oration  on  behalf  of  Archias, 
and  two  l^al  orations,  one  on  behalf  of  L.  Mu- 
rena  and  the  other  on  behalf  of  Marcus  Celius. 
It  should  be  remembered  always  in  reading  these 
orations  that  they  are  not  now  in  the  actual 
form  in  which  tliey  were  delivered,  but  that 
Cicero  edited  them  freely,  as  Webster  edited 
his  famous  speech  in  reply  to  Hayne.  Some  of 
the  Ciceronian  orations,  in  fact,  were  not  deliv- 
ered at  all,  and  this  was  especially  the  case  with 
most  of  the  Philippics,  which  were  in  reali^ 
political  tracts  or  pamphlets.  Of  the  speeches 
which  have  been  mentioned  above,  the  first  ora- 
tion against  "Catiline  is  the  most  highly  wrought 
and  splendidly  rhetorical;  the  one  in  behalf  of 
Archias  is  the  most  graceful,  easy,  and  refined; 
the  two  legal  orations  are  the  neatest  and  wit- 
tiest; the  second  Philippic  is  the  most  elaiio- 
rately  violent  in  the  severity  and  at  times  the 
coarseness  of  its  denunciation. 

The  best  complete  text  edition  of  Cicero's 
works  is  that  of  Milller  (Leipzig,  1878  ff.).  A 
new  text  is  under  way  in  the  Oxford  Classical 
Text  Series.  The  best  edition  of  the  letters  with 
a  commentary  is  that  of  Tyrrell  and  Purser  (S 
vols.,  London,  1885-99).  For  excellent  editions 
of  other  works,  eonsnlt  Beid,  Academioa  (Lon- 
don, 1886) ;  Wilkins,  De  Oratore  (Oxford,  1888- 
92) ;  Sandys,  Orator  (Cambridge,  1882) ;  Mayor, 
De  Natura  Deorum  (Cambridge,  1883-1891); 
Seyffert-MUller,  LacHtt*  ( =  De  Amtoitta,  Leipzig, 
1876).  The  letters  are  translated  by  Shuck- 
burgh  (London,  1899)  and  by  Winstedt  (Lon- 
don, 1912-14).  There  are  no  good  transla- 
tions into  English  of  the  rest  of  Cicero's  works. 
There  is  a  German  lexicon  to  the  philosophical 
writings  (1895)  and  to  the  orations  (1884). 
both  by  Merguet.  On  Cicero's  language  and 
style,  see  especially  Norden,  Die  Antike  Kunst- 
proaa  (Leipzig,  1898);  Lebreton,  Etudes  sur  la 
langue  et  la  grammaire  de  CicH-on  (Paris,  1901). 
For  a  general  disciission  of  his  writings,  con- 
sult Duff,  ,1  Literary  History  of  Rome,  pp.  349-397 
(New  York,  1909).  For  rhythm  in  Cicero,  a 
subject  which  he  makes  much  of  in  his  rhetorieaJ 
writiugs,  consult  Th.  Zielinski,  Das  Clautelge- 
sets  in  Ciceros  Reden  (Leipzig,  1904);  F.  W. 
Shipley,  "The  Heroic  Clausula  in  Cicero  and 
Quintilian,"  in  Classical  Philology,  vi,  139-156 
(1911);  Shipley,  "The  Treatment  of  Dactylic 
Words  in  the  Rhythmic  Prose  of  Cicero,"  in 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Asso- 
ciation, x\i,  13^156  (1910) ;  Shipley,  "Preferred 
and  Avoided  Combinations  of  the  Enclitic  Que 
in  Cicero,"  in  Classioal  Philology  (1913).  For 
an  account  of  Cicero's  career,  see  Middleton, 
LifeofCieero  (London,  1741),  very  old-fashioned 
and  extreme;  Forsyth,  Life  of  Cicero  (London, 
1864)  ;  Strachan-Davidson,  Life  of  Cicero  (New 
York,  1894) ;  and  Boisster,  Cio6ron  et  ses  amis 
(5th  ed.,  Paris,   1895).    An  uncritical  but 
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interestiiig  book  is  TroUope,  Life  of  Cicero 
(New  York,  1880).  For  an  unfavorable  view  of 
Cicero,  see  MommBen,  Eng.  trans.,  Biatory  of 
Rome,  vol.  iv  (New  York,  1886),  while  tUe 
strongest  plea  for  Cicero  is  that  of  Gerlach 
(Basel,  1864).  On  Cicero  as  a  philosopher,  con- 
sult Xievin,  Leotures  on  the  Philotophji  of  Oieero 
(Cambridge,  1871),  and  the  introdnctitm  to 
edition  of  the  Aoademioa;  on  hia  legal 
merits,  Gasquy,  GicSron  jttriaoot%mlte  (Paris, 
1884);  OD  his  rhetorical  and  oratorical  gifts, 
Causeret,  8ur  la  langue  de  la  rMtorique  dans 
Cidron  (Paris,  1886),  and  the  introducticm  to 
Wilkins's  edition  of  the  De  Oratore  and  that 
to  Sandya's  edition  of  the  Orator;  Thiele,  Her^ 
magoras  (Berlin,  1893) ;  and  Sears,  History  of 
Oratory  (Chicago,  1896).  Regarding  the  letters 
of  Cicero,  consult  Nisard,  Notes  aur  les  lettres 
de  CioSron  (Paris,  1882),  and  the  introduction 
to  Tyrrell  and  Purser's  edition,  in  toL  L  An 
important  work  on  Cicero  by  E.  G.  Sihier  is  sooa 
to  be  published. 

CICEBO,  QuiNTCS  Tdlltds  (c.102-43  b.o.), 
A  lUnnan  commander,  younger  brother  of  Cicero, 
the  orator.  He  served  as  pnetor  in  62  B.C.,  and 
was  governor  of  Asia  for  three  yeara.  As  l^atua 
he  accompanied  Cftaar  to  Britain  in  56  B.c.  He 
commanded  a  le^on  in  winter  quarters  in  54 
B.C.,  and  showed  akill  and  courage  in  defending 
his  camp  against  vast  forces  of  the  Gaula  tinder 
Ambioriz  (q.v.).  In  51  he  served  as  legate  to 
his  brother,  Marcus  Tullius,  in  Cilicia.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  in  which  he  had  fought 
on  tlie  side  of  Pompelus,  he  was  proscribed  by 
the  triumvirs  and  put  to  death  by  the  emissaries 
of  Antonina.  Quintus  was  perhaps  tiie  autiior 
of  the  CommentaHohim  PeHttams,  a  missive  ad- 
dressed to  his  brother  and  usually  printed  with 
Cicero's  letters  to  him,  and  of  several  tragedies, 
which  have  been  lost.  Eighteen  lines  by  him  are 
printed  in  BQcheler,  Quinti  Ciceronis  Reliqui<B 
(Leipzig,  1869).  Consult  "The  Commentariolum 
Petitionia  ascribed  to  Quintus  Cicero,"  in  Chicago 
University  Deoetmial  Publications,  vol.  vi  ( 1903) . 

CIGEBOHE,  d8'«-r(/n^  It.  prow.  che'chA-rA'-nft 
(It.,  fran  Cicero,  on  account  of  hia  learning 
or  doquenee).  A  guide,  usualhr  for  the  purpose 
of  Bhowing  strangers  the  curiosities  and  worka  of 
art  in  a  town.  Ciceroni  are  of  all  degrees,  from 
distinguished  archseologista,  who  undertake  the 
office  aa  a  favor,  to  the  humble  guide-interpr€te. 
CICHOBimC,  sI-kj/rl-Qm.  See  Chicobt. 
CICIKDELrD^  8ls'!n-del1-de.  See  Tioeb 
BwsnxB. 

CICISBEO,  clie'chto-b&'d(It.,  whence  Fr.  cioiS' 
b^,  aigieiSe,  probably  from  Fr.  cMo,  Sp.  ohico, 
small  +  1>etm,  It.  hello,  beautiful;  i.e.,  a  minor 

Sllant).  A  name  ^ven  in  Italy  to  the  pro- 
ised  gallant  or  constant  attendant  upon  a 
married  lady.  In  the  higher  ranks  of  Italian 
society  it  was  at  one  time  considered  unfash- 
ionable for  the  husband  to  associate  with  his 
wife  anywhere  save  in  his  own  house.  In  so- 
ciety or  at  public  places  of  amusement  the  wife 
was  accomiHUiied  by  her  dcisbeo,  who  attended 
at  her  toilet  to  receive  her  commands  for  the 
day.  This  custom,  which  was  once  universal  and 
which  naturally  gave  rise  to  much  scandal,  has 
now  almost  disappeared.  Cieisbeo  is  synonymous 
with  cavali^e  servente.    See  Byron's  poem  Beppo. 

CICOGNABA,  chfi'kft-nya'rft,  Leopoldo,  Cottnt 
(1767-1834).  An  Italian  archaeologist,  art  his- 
torian, and  painter.  He  was  bom  in  Ferrara, 
studied  in  Modena  under  Vestri  and  In  Bwne 
under  Cannudni,  and  became  successively  Am* 


bassador  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  to  Tnrin  and 
a  Councilor  of  State.  In  1808  he  left  the  gov- 
ernment service  and  became  president  of  tiie 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Venice.  He  traveled 
extensively  and  made  valuable  collections  of  art 
objects  and  works  on  art  history.  His  chief 
pimlicatim  is  the  Storia  deUa  sealtura  dal  auo 
riaorgimento  in  Italia  aino  al  aecolo  di  Napoleone 
(3  Tola,  1813-18;  2d  ed.,  7  vols.,  1824),  a 
critical  study  of  remarkable  completeness  and 
accuracy,  which  obtained  for  him  a  European 
reputation.  Consult:  Becchi,  Elogio  di  Leo- 
poldo Cicognara  (1834)  ;  Zanetti,  Cenni  bi- 
ografici  di  Leopoldo  Cicognara  (Venice,  1834); 
and  Callari,  Storia  defl'  arte  oontemporanea 
italuma  (1909). 

OICONI,  ch«-k{^,  TkOiuum  (1824-63).  Am 
Italian  dramatist,  bom  in  San  Daniele  (Friuli). 
He  studied  in  Padua,  and  in  1848  participated  tai 
the  insurrection  in  Tuscany,  Venice,  and  Rinne. 
His  comedy  Le  pecorelle  smarrite  ( 1857)  was  his 
first  important  popular  success.  Other  dramatic 
works,  such  as  Le  mosche  bianche  and  La  rivin- 
cita,  confirmed  his  reputation.  He  was  a  clever 
journalist  and  wrote  lyrics  with  some  success. 

CID,  The,  or  CID  GAHFEADOB,  8p.  prom, 
th&t  l^'pft-A-DOr'  (Sp.,  Lord  Conqueror).  The 
name  given  In  historic,  traditions,  and  songs 
to  the  most  celebrated  of  Spain's  national  heroes. 
There  is  so  much  of  the  mythical  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  personage  that  hypercritical  writers, 
such  as  Masdeu,  have  doubted  his  existence ;  but 
Tccent  researches,  more  particularly  those  of 
Dozy,  and  the  inveatigation  of  newly  discovered 
Arabic  sources,  have  succeeded  in  separating  the 
historical  from  the  rcnniuitic.  The  foUowiiw  is 
the  result  of  tiiese  inquiries:  Rodrigo  or  Buy 
Diaz  (Roderic  the  eon  of  Die^),  generally 
known  as  Ruy  Diaz  de  Bivar,  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  proudest  families  of  Castile.  Hia 
name  first  appears  in  a  docimient  written  in 
1064,  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Great 
of  LeOn,  Under  Sancho  II,  son  of  Ferdinand, 
he  became  standard  bearer  and  commander  of  the 
royal  troops.  In  a  war  between  the  two  brothers, 
Sancho  n  and  Alfonso  VI  of  LeOn,  it  was  a 
stratagem  of  Roderic's — ^which,  aecording  to 
modern  notions,  was  anything  but  honorable — 
that  secured  the  victory  of  Sancho  at  Llantada 
over  his  brother,  who  was  forced  to  seek  refuge- 
with  the  Moorish  King  of  Toledo  (1071).  He 
appears  at  this  time  to  have  already  been  called 
the  Campeador,  a  word  supposed  to  answer  to 
our  "champion.** 

Upon  the  assasaination  of  his  friend  and  pa- 
tron. King  Sancho,  he  required  tiie  next  heir, 
Alfonso,  to  clear  himself  by  oath  of  any  par- 
ticipation in  his  brother's  murder  ere  the  nobles 
of  Le6n  and  Castile  should  do  homage  to  him. 
By  this  act  he  incurred  the  new  monarch's 
enmity;  an  enmity  which,  however,  the  politic 
King  concealed  in  the  hour  of  danger,  even  con- 
senting to  Roderic's  marriage  with  his  cousin 
Ximena,  daughter  of  Diego,  Count  of  Oviedo. 
But  when  the  King  thonght  the  servieee  of  Rod- 
eric no  longer  necessaiy  to  his  own  safety,  he 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  toe  latter's  personal  ene- 
mies, and  banished  him  in  1081.  Roderic  then 
joined  the  Moorish  Kin^;  of  Saragossa,  in  whose 
service  he  fought  against  both  Moslems  and 
Christians.  He  frequently  defeated  the  King  of 
Arag6n  and  the  Count  of  Barcelona,  the  latter  of 
whom,  Berengner  RamOn  II,  he  took  prisoner. 

He  was  again  reconciled  to  the  King,  but  only 
for  a  Aort  time,  when  he  was  condemned  to  a 
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Moond  exile.  In  order  to  support  his  family 
and  nnmerouB  followers,  he  now  saw  himseu 
forced  to  cKTwy  his  sword  against  the  Moors, 
over  whom  he  gained  a  Tietonr,  and  established 
hintsdf  as  sovereign  or  lord  of  Valenda  (1094). 
He  retained  possession  of  Valencia  five  years, 
during  which  time  he  took  many  ne^hboring 
fortresses.  The  Cid,  with  only  his  own  lance 
and  bis  small  band  of  faithful  followera,  had 
made  better  headway  in  the  reconquest  of  Spain 
from  the  Moors  than  bad  Alfonso  with  the  pow- 
erful Kingdom  of  Caatile  to  support  him;  and 
not  only  ^^In,  but  the  rest  of  Christendom 
knew  It.  The  doughty  warrior  died  of  griaf  in 
1099,  tm  learaing  that  his  relative  and  e(Hnrade 
in  arms,  Alvar  Fafiez,  had  been  Tanqnisbed  by 
the  Moors,  and  that  the  army  which  he  had  sent 
to  his  assistance  had  been  defeated  near  Alcira. 
After  the  Cid's  death  hie  widow  held  Valencia 
till  1102.  When  at  last  she  was  obliged  to 
capitulate  to  the  Almoravidea,  and  flee  to  Caa- 
tile, where  she  died  in  1104,  she  set  fire  to  the 
eity»  and  took  with  her  the  embalmed  body  of 
the  Cid,  mounted  on  his  war  horse  Babieca.  So 
ran  a  legend  that  gained  currency  some  time 
after  the  event.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ximena, 
after  holding  the  city  for  nearly  three  yeara, 
was  obliged  to  call  upon  her  cousin  the  Em- 
peror for  aid.  He  went  with  a  strong  army, 
but  having  no  man  able  to  hold  the  citv,  he  set 
fire  to  it,  took  Ximena  with  him,  and  carried 
away  the  remains  of  the  Cid,  surrounded  by  his 
former  vassals  as  a  guard  of  honor.  Ximaia's 
renudns  were  placed  hy  those  of  her  lord  in  the 
mimastery  of  San  Pedro  de  Cardeffa,  near  Bur< 
gos.  We  have  no  historical  evidence  in  support 
of  the  Santi^o  Oenealogla  and  Crdnicas  which 
state  that  the  Cid  had  a  son,  who  was  slain  by 
the  Moors  in  a  battle  near  Consuegra  in  1081. 
But  he  did  leave  behind  him  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom  was  married  to  the  Count  of  Barcelona, 
^e  other  to  the  Infante  of  Navarre,  through 
whom  the  kings  of  Spain  claim  kindred  witii 
"tf  to  dd  «I  Ctttnptador,'*  as  do  also  the  British 
royal  family  (through  Eleanor  of  Castile),  and 
the  French  Bourbons  and  the  Hapsbumrs.  Bel- 
ies of  the  "Blessed  Cid,"  as  he  is  stiU  called  in 
Spain,  such  as  bis  sword,  shield,  banner,  and 
drinking  cup,  are  still  held  in  great  reverence  by 
the  populace. 

About  1140,  hence  only  about  40  years  af- 
ter the  Cid's  death,  a  poem  was  composed  in 
his  honor,  the  Pornna  dti  Oid,  also  called  the 
Oamtar  de  Mio  Cid.  This  is  the  oldest  of  the 
great  Spanish  epics  that  has  reached  us  practi- 
cally complete.  It  has  survived  in  a  single 
manuscript,  which  is  incomplete  at  the  begin- 
ning; but  from  other  sources  we  know  practi* 
ctHly  what  the  missing  part  contained  and 
about  how  long  it  was.  As  we  have  it  the 
Poema  amounts  to  873S  verses,  which  compares 
favorably  in  length  with  the  4001  verses  ot  the 
Chanton  d«  Roland.  It  has  a  unity  of  compoai* 
tion  and  spirit  which  makes  it  evident  that  the 
poem  ia  not  a  pastiche  of  many  smaller  poems 
more  or  less  dexterously  woven  into  one,  but 
that  it  is  one  great  composition,  carefully 
thon^t  out  and  planned  so  that  the  various 
parts  balance  properly.  It  represents  the  Cid  as 
immutably  faithful  to  an  unjust  sovereign.  It 
has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  character  of 
the  Cid  of  the  Poema  is  lai^y  antihistorical. 
This  is  true  only  in  part.  And  yet  the  unknown 
poet  who  gave  na  this  masterpiece  was  dexterous 
enough  to  create  a  ^rpe  trf  enaraeter  which,  al- 
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thou^  in  some  respects  antihistorical,  none  the 
less  so  thorou^y  harmonizes  with  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  that  the  type  vMch  be  created,  and 
not  the  rigidly  historical  ^rpe,  has  beoome  the 
untversally  accepted  tvpe  for  the  Spanish  na* 
tional  hero.  Most  epic  poems  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  the  supernatural  or  the  marvelous. 
The  only  supernatural  incident  in  the  JPoema  is 
the  consoling  dream  in  which  the  angel  Gabriel 
appears  and  promises  success  the  night  before 
the  Cid  leaves  Christian  territory  and  enters 
the  land  of  the  enemy;  and  the  incident  is  re- 
lated in  eight  verses.  And  the  marvelous  is 
entirely  absent  from  the  aooonnt  of  the  deeds  of 
valor  of  the  various  kni^ts  in  the  Cid's  band. 
English  readers  are  fortunate  in  pKMseesing  more 
than  one  English  rendering.  John  Hookam 
Frere,  sometime  British  Minister  to  Spain,  made 
a  verse  translation  of  six  passages,  prefacing  each 
one  with  a  brief  synopais  of  what  leads  up  to 
the  selection.  Later  John  Ormsby  made  a  con- 
densed translation  in  prose  of  the  less  poetic 
passages,  and  a  ringing  verse  translatirai  of 
the  others.  In  1901  Archer  Milton  Hnntingtm 
published  a  complete  line  for  line  translation, 
the  merits  of  which  vary  in  accord  with  the 
merits  of  the  original.  The  numerous  Cid  ro- 
mances that  were  first  piU>li8hed  in  the  six- 
teenth century  contain  the  moat  romantic  im- 
probabilities concerning  the  life  and  deeds  of 
the  Cid.  Consult  BUva  de  varioe  romaaeet 
(IS&O)  uad  AomoMoero  general  (1604).  Tbew 
iwnances  were  taken  txtm  the  ancient  oantairet 
(national  songs)  and  poemos,  most  of  which 
are  entirely  lost. 

The  most  important  of  modem  works  on  this 
subject  are :  Dozy,  Recherahea  aur  I'hietoire  pofj* 
tique  et  littirwre  de  VEapagne  pendant  le  moyen 
Age  (3d  ed.,  Leyden,  1881);  Huber,  Oeaohiekte 
dee  Cid,  etc  (Bremen.  1829) ;  Southey,  Chronit^ 
of  the  Cid  (London,  1808) ;  Willemaers,  Le  Cid 
(Brussels,  1873) ;  Mllfl  y  Ftmtanals,  De  la  poeeia 
her&ico-popular  oosfeUmia  (Barcelona,  1874); 
Menfodez  PIdal,  Otrntar  de  Mio  Cid:  teerto, 
mdtioa  y  vooahulerio  (3  vols.,  Madrid,  1008-11) ; 
Huntington,  Poem  of  the  Cid  (text,  transla- 
tion, and  notes,  3  vols.,  New  York,  1897-1903; 
popular  edition  with  same  contents  except  for 
illustrations,  3  vols..  New  York,  1909) ;  Iiltz- 
maurice-Kelly,  Chaptera  on  Spaniah  Literature 
(London,  1908) ;  B.  P.  Bourland.  El  Cantor  de 
Rodrigo  (in  Revue  EitpaaUque,  1011,  vol.  zxiv^ 
pp.  310-357) ;  El  Cantor  de  Rodrigo  (facsimile 
reproduction  of  the  MS.  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Na- 
tionale,  edited  by  Archer  M.  Himtington,  New 
York,  1904) ;  Men^ndez  Pidal,  L'Epi^  oaatil- 
lane  A  travera  la  littirature  eapagnole  (Paris, 
1010) ;  Men^ndes  Pidal,  Bl  Romanoero  eapaHol 
(The  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  1910);  H. 
Butler  Clarke,  The  Cid  Campeador,  and  the 
Waning  of  the  Creaoent  in  the  West  (London, 
1902) ;  and  for  the  translations,  other  than 
Huntington's,  mentioned  above,  John  Hookham 
Frere.  Worka  (M.  ed..  London,  1874),  and  John 
Ormsby,  The  Poem  of  the  Cid  (London,  1879). 

CID,  Le.  A  famous  tragedy  by  Pierre  Cor- 
neille  (q.v.). 

CUi,  Le.  An  opera  by  Massenet  (o.v.),  first 
produced  in  Paris,  Nov.  30,  1885;  in  the  United 
States,  Feb.  12.  1897  (New  York). 

CtJyAXIB,   A  genus  of  sea  unpins  (q.v.). 

OZ'BBB  (from  OF.  etdere,  from  Lat.  aieera, 
{ram  Ok.  vtxva,  aikera,  troat  Heb.  ahikar,  strong 
drink,  fnnn  sMfeor,  to  be  intoxicated).  Hie 
sweet  or  fctrmented  juice  of  apples,  and  some* 
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times  other  fruits,  as  pears  (perry  cider )^ 
oranges,  etcu,  used  as  a  beverage  and  for  making 
Tincgmr.  The  apples  are  first  ground  or  ^ted 
in  a  mill,  and  the  pulp  is  then  made  into  a 
cheese  fey  mixing  with  straw  to  hold  it  in  shape, 
or  in  some  cases  is  placed  in  forms  made  of 
reed  grass.  It  is  then  subjected  to  pressure, 
and  yields  a  dark-colored  sweet  liquid.  The 
pomace  remaining  is  sometimes  wet  and  pressed 
again,  yielding  an  inferior  cider.  Green  or 
rotten  apples  should  not  be  used;  the  former 
make  ei^r  deficient  in  sugar  and  turbid  from 
the  suspended  particles  of  starch,  while  rotten 
fruit  is  sure  to  impair  the  flavor  of  the  eider. 
Early  apples  make  a  much  poorer  quality  of 
eider  than  do  fall  and  winter  apples,  as  the  latter 
contain  about  2.S  per  cent  more  of  sugar.  Fresh 
cider  contains  86  to  88  per  cent  of  water,  12  to 
15  per  cent  of  total  solid  matter,  consisting 
moetfy  of  sugar,  and  a  little  malic  acid,  the 
natural  acid  of  the  apple.  The  "working"  or 
fermentatimi  of  eider,  1^  which  alcohol  is  .pro- 
duced, is  due  to  certain  kinds  of  yeasts,  wnidi 
deounpose  the  sugar  into  aloohol  and  carbonic 
add,  the  latter  passing  into  the  air.  In  some 
eounttiea  pure  cultures  of  yeasts  are,  with  ad- 
vantage now  emplcyed  for  the  fermentation. 
After  the  first  or  main  fermentation  the  clear 
liquid  is  racked  off  into  clean  casks,  which  are 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar  for  the  second  or  still 
fermentation.  An  acetic  fermentation  may  take 
place  by  which  acetic  acid  is  produced  and  tb» 
eider  beDomea  "hard,"  or  milte  sour,  unless  pnnH 
erly  handled,  ^e  fermented  dder  contains  ouy 
8  or  3  per  cent  of  solids  (instead  of  12  to  15 
^»er  cent  as  in  the  apple  juice)  and  from  4  to 
8  per  cent  of  alcohol.  By  again  racking  off  the 
cider,  after  the  second  fermentation,  and  placing 
it  in  casks  tit^tly  bunged  or  in  closely  stop- 
pered bottles,  it  can  be  kept  for  a  eoniiderable 
time  without  souring. 

Cider  brandy,  or  appl^adc,  Is  a  product  de- 
rived by  distulation.  from  fenuented  dder.  It 
contains  very  much  more  aleohoL  For  dder 
fiaegut,  see  Vinbcub. 

GXAHEG-A,  st-a'kift-gft.  Bp.  pron.  th«-.  A 
.name  used  in  the  Southwest  for  swamp  (q.v.). 

OlftHZOA  (lamon^  Sp.  form  CiAiMLga),  or 
Sah  JuAif  DE  u.  CctNAQA.  A  town  in  the  De- 
partment of  Magdalena,  Colombia,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  lagoon  on  the  northwest  coast,  10  miles 
south  of  Santa  Harta,  with  which  it  is  oon* 
nected  by  rail.  Its  inhabitants,  estimated  at 
7000,  are  cdiiefly  engaged  in  fisheries. 

UJJUMJrUiEOOS,  syen-fwft'gOs  (Sp.,  bundled 
fires),  or  Jaoua.  A  city  of  Cuba,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Santa  Clara,  situated  on  the  south  coast, 
about  190  miles  southeast  of  Havana  (Map: 
Giri>a,  E  4).  ClenfnegOB  has  tme  of  the  finest 
harimrs  in  the  world,  inolosing  an  area  of  about 
0  square  leagues,  with  a  depth  of  27  feet  at  the 
andiorage.  The  diy's  streets  are  wide  and 
straight,  and  one  of  wie  plazas  is  considered  the 
finest  in  the  island.  Cimfuegos  is  lighted  by 
gas  and  eleetridty,  and  has  a  good  water  supply. 
Its  commerce  is  largely  with  the  United  States, 
the  principal  exports  being  sugar,  molasses,  cacao, 
and  toboMOw  tHeutoBgot  la  connected  by  rail 
with  Havana  and  a  few  othw  important  points. 
The  harbor  is  supposed  to  have  been  visited  by 
Cdumbus  on  his  first  voyage,  but  the  first  settle- 
ment waa  made  by  refugees  from  Santo  Domingo 
in  1819.  During  the  Spanish- American  War  the 
port  waa  blockaded  by  Admiral  Schley,  then  in 
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search  of  C&rera's  fleet  Fop.,  1899, 30,038 ;  1907, 
30,100;  of  municipal  district  in  1907,  70,416. 

OnSNFUEOOS,  NiOASio  Ilvasez  db  (17S4- 
1809).  A  Spanish  poet  and  publicist.  He  was 
bom  in  Madrid,  was  educated  at  Salamanca, 
and  published  his  first  collection  of  poems  in 
1798.  The  editorship  of  the  government  jour- 
nals El  Merourio  and  La  Oaceta  was  granted 
him  the  same  ^ear,  and  subsequently  he  ob- 
tained an  appointment  in  the  Foreign  OfBce. 
For  partidpanon  in  the  popular  demonstration 
^piinst  the  French  at  Madrid  on  May  2,  1808, 
and  an  artide  uainat  Napoleon,  he  was  con- 
donned  to  death;  but  on  petition  of  some 
powerful  friends  the  sentence  was  changed  and 
ne  was  deported  to  France,  where  he  died.  His 
dramas  are  to  later  taste  stilted  and  ill  con- 
trived, on  the  pseudo-classic  French  model,  and 
yet  he  was  the  most  original  of  the  writers  who 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  tried 
to  reform  the  Spanish  drama,  and  it  was  his 
PCtooo  that  won  him  his  election  to  the  Bml 
Acadennr.  Hia  lyric  verse,  however,  is  nil] 
read.  An  edition  of  hie  Obras  po^ioos  appeared 
at  Paris  in  I82I  (2  vols.).  His  dramas  were 
collected  and  issued  at  Barcelona,  1836.  Con- 
sult: "Poesfas,"  in  BiUiotMa  de  Autorea  Bt- 
patMet,  vol.  Ixrii;  Pifieyro,  "Cienfne^,"  in 
BuUetim  BiapmUque,  voL  xi  (Bordeaux,  1900). 

CZSSZKOWSKI^  tsfi'Uh-kOv'skd,  AuousT, 
CounT  (1814-04).  A  Polish  philosopher  and 
political  economist,  bom  at  Sucha,  Podlachia, 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He 
vras  rae  of  the  founders  of  the  BibUot9ka  War* 
»zav>9ka,  and  in  1848  settled  in  Posen.  whence 
he  was  for  years  sent  as  a  deputy  to  the  Prus- 
sian Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  was  president  of 
the  Sode^  of  the  Friends  of  Sdence  in  Posen, 
and  repeatedly,  but  vainly,  endeavored  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  that 
city.  In  1872  he  became  a  member  of  the  Cracow 
Academy.  In  philosophy  be  was  an  anti-Hege- 
lian, and  wrote  against  the  pantheistic  qrstem 
of  that  German  philosopher,  oevdoping  his  own 
aupematuralistie  titeories  eonoeming  God,  the 
Inunortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  His  works,  written  in  German,  Frendt, 
and  Polish,  include  the  following:  Prolegomena 
zur  Hiatorioaophie  (1838) ;  Oott  und  Poltn^eiie- 
aie  ( 1842 ) ;  De  la  pairie  et  de  I'ariatooraHe 
modeme  (in  French,  1844) ;  Du  credit  et  de  la 
ciroulation  (2d  ed.,  1647);  Ojoze-Naae  (1648), 
a  philoeophical  expodtion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer; 

0  drosa^  duoha  (1803  uid  1660). 

OIBZA,  thM^thA.  A  town  aS  Bpaia,  in  ih» 
Prorince  of  Murda,  dtuated  on  the  l«Ft  bank 
of  the  Segura,  26  miles  northwest  of  Murda 
(Map:  Spain,  E  S).  It  lies  in  a  fertile  region, 
amid  olive  groves,  and  contains  several  chapels 
and  hermitwes,  in  addition  to  the  parish  church. 
In  its  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  Roman 
fortress.    Pop.,  1900,  13,690;  1910,  14,393. 

CIEZA  DE  ZiB6N,  th«-ft'th&  d&  l&-6n'. 
Pedbo  de  (1518-60).  A  Spanish  soldier  and 
historian,  bom  in  Llerena.  He  accompanied 
Pizarro,  and  m  to  1662  f<mgbt  much  and  trav- 
eled widely.  He  wrote  a  Ct&mm  del  Per4  (bi 
four  parte),  a  valuable  authority  on  the  geog- 
raphy and  early  history  of  Peru,  as  well  as  on 
Peruvian  civilization  under  the  Incas.  For  this 
work,  imperfectly  edited  as  it  is,  Uie  Royal 
Academy  included  Ciesa  de  Le6n  in  the  <Adal 
Oatdlogo  de  laa  autoridadea  de  la  lenffua.  I^rts 

1  and  ii  of  his  narrative  have  been  trandated 
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into  English  by  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham  for 
the  Hakluyt  Society.  Cieza  wrote  two  other 
works:  Libra  de  las  coaaa  moedidaa  en  las  "pro- 
vimciM  que  oonfinan  con  el  mar  Oo4ano,  and 
Historia  de  la  Nueva  Eapaita. 

CIQAJR,  CIGABETTE.    See  Tobacco. 

CIQABETTE  BEBTLB.  A  small  ptinid 
beetle  ILaaioderma  aerrieome),  eloeelT  related 
to  the  deathwatch,  which  attacks  stored  tobacco. 
It  is  a  great  pest  in  tobacco  warehouses  in 
both  Europe  aild  America.    See  Tobacco  Pestb. 

CIGAB  FISH.    See  Soad. 

CIGKAin,  ch«-nyft'ii«.  Cablo,  Codnt  (1628- 
1719).  An  Italian  painter,  born  in  Bologna. 
Be  was  the  pupil  of  Francesco  Albani,  whose 
influence  is  Tirible  in  such  earlier  works  as  tiie 
frescoes  in  the  Palazzo  Pubbtico,  Bologna.  Later 
he  was  influenced  by  the  Carracci,  Correggio,  and 
Guido  Reni,  aa  may  be  seen  in  his  frescoes  in 
Rome.  His  masterpiece  is  the  "Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,"  a  fresco  in  the  dome  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Forli,  on  which  he  worked  twenty  years; 
his  best  oil  paintings  are  "Joseph  and  Potiphar's 
Wife"  (Dresden),  and  "Pera  and  Cimon''  (Vi- 
enna). Cignani  ia  the  most  important  represent- 
ative  of  the  later  baroque  painting  in  Italy. 
Consult  Frati,  La  Familia  (Hgnani  (Rcme, 
1010),  and  Riegl,  Die  Entatehung  der  Barook- 
kunst  in  Horn  (Vienna,  1908). 

CIOOLI,  che'gA-le,  LuDOVico  C.  Di  (1568- 
'1613}.  A  Florentine  painter  and  architect.  He 
was  bom  in  Castelvecchio  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Allessandro  Allori,  Buontalenti,  and  lat«r  of 
Santo  di  Tito.  Cigoli  was  influenced  by  the 
different  tendencies  which  mark  a  transitional 
stage  of  art,  and  his  wotIes  vary  in  style.  Good 
emunples  of  his  eu-lier  period  are  ireseoea  in 
the  eloisters  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  Florence 
(IfiSl),  and  the  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen" 
(Florence  Academy,  1587).  The  "Awakening  of 
Lazarus"  (1592)  and  numerous  pictures  of  the 
life  of  St.  Francis  (Museo  di  San  IMarco) 
show  much  progress,  and  the  "Miracle  of  St. 
.Anthony"  (Cortona,  1697)  is  entirely  free  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Mannerists,  and  in  the  new 
baroque  style.  He  was  employed  by  Pope  I^iul 
y  in  various  works  in  Rome  and  painted  for 
St.  Peter's  a  fresco  which  is  now  destroyed 
and  an  "Ecce  Homo."  His  best  paintings  in 
Rome  are  "Joseph  and  Potiphar's  Wife"  (Bor- 
ghese  Gallery),  and  the  frescoes  of  "Cupid  and 
Psyche"  (Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  1013).  CigoU 
was  the  originator  of  baroque  (q.v.)  painting  in 
Florrace.  Among  hia  pupils  was  Christoforo 
Allori  (q.v.).  Consult  Basse,  Maweriamtu  and 
Barockatil  (Leipzig,  1912). 

CILIA,  gSft-k,  OT  Plahts  (Neo-Lat.  nom. 
pi.,  from  Lat.  ciliutn,  eyelid) .  The  cilia  of 
plant  cells  are  exceedingly  delicate  protoplasmic 
fibrils,  whose  rapid  vibratile  movement  in  the 
water  propels  the  body.  ScHne  of  the  lowest  uni- 
cellular aJge  (Volvocales,  see  Auax)  are  pro- 
vided witib  cilia,  generally  a  pair  for  each  cell, 
throughout  the  entire  v^etative  life  of  the 
organism.  But  in  the  h^her  alne  and  some 
fungi  this  motile  condition  is  only  present  in 
reproductive  cells,  as  swann-spores  (zoospores, 
q.v.),  and  motile  sexual  cells  (gametes).  The 
ciliated  cell  is  represented  in  groups  above  the 
algse  and  fungi  (thallophytes)  only  by  the 
motile  sperms,  characteristic  of  the  mosses  and 
ferns.  It  makes  its  last  appearance  in  the 
cycads  and  certain  other  primitive  gymnosperms. 
■  Cilia  are  developed  from  cytoplaunie  elements 
in.  tiie  protoplasm  (see  Ceei.),  and  in  some  types 


are  known  to  be  formed  by  a  definite  proto- 
plasmic body  termed  a  "blepharoplaat"  (q.v.), 
which  is  probably  related  to  the  stmeture  gen- 
erally called  a  "coitrosphere." 


dUA. 

a,  aptrm  of  AJcb;  b,  wpena  of  Chars;  c,  spam  of  MardiM: 
a,  spore  of  <Edog(nuiim;  «,  qwtm  oi  trnt;  f,  Bperm  .<rf  oread. 

CILICIA,  sl-Ushl-ft  (lAt..  from  Gk.  KOiucia, 
Kilikia,  Aseyr.  Khilakku).  An  ancient  country 
occupying  the  southeastern  portion  of  Asia 
Minor  (Map:  Turkey  in  Asia,  E  4).  The  Taurus 
Range,  which  separated  it  from  Cappadocia  and 
Lycaonia,  bounded  it  on  the  north,  the  Gulf  of 
Issns  and  the  Cilician  Sea  on  ^e  south,  while  the 
Amanus  Mountains  and  Famphylia  bounded  it 
respectively  on  the  east  and  the  west.  It  was 
watered  by  the  Fyramus,  Sams,  and  Calycadnus. 
The  eastern  portion  of  Cilicia  was  fertile  in 
grain,  wine,  etc.;  while  the  western  and  more 
mountainous  portion  furnished  to  the  ancients 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber.  The  passes 
into  Syria  are  easy  of  access,  but  those  through 
the  Taurus  are  very  difficult,  the  easiest  being 
the  "Cilician  Gates,"  through  which  Cyrus  the 
Younger  and  Alexander  the  Great  entered  the 
eonntiy.   The  chief  dty  was  Tarsus. 

The  early  inhaMtants  of  CSUeia  appear  to 
have  been  of  Semitic  stock.  At  the  time  of  the 
rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy  the  country  was 
ruled  by  a  native  dynasty  bearing  a  title  or 
name  which  the  Greeks  reproduced  as  Syennesis. 
These  princes  became  vassals  of  the  Persiui 
kings.  In  the  period  of  Greek  rule  in  the  East 
Cilicia  became  the  seat  of  dreaded  pirate*.  Whoi 
they  carried  on  their  depredations  too  eloee  to 
the  shores  of  Italy,  the  Roman  arms  were  turned 
a^inst  them,  and  they  were  subdued  by  Pom- 
peius  (67  B.C.),  and  Cilicia  was  made  a  Roman 
province  (64  B.O.),  though  the  mountainous 
western  portion  was  never  thtHxmghly  subjugated. 

CHiICIAN  (sl-Ush'an)  GATBS.  The  an- 
cient name  of  a  pass  throu^  the  Taurus  from 
Cappadocia  to  Cilicia.  The  city  of  lyana  was 
sittutted  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Taurus,  at 
the  Cappadoeian  opening  of  the  pass. 

OTTiTiTj  tsniS.  The  capital  of  a  district  in 
Styria,  Austria,  picturesquely  situated  amid 
hilly  scenery  on  the  Sann,  38  miles  northeast  of 
Laibach  (Map:  Austria,  D  3).  The  town  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  with  the  remains  of  its 
fortified  walls  and  castle,  containing  the  throne 
of  the  counts  of  Cilli,  gabled  houses,  a  Roman- 
esque church,  Gothic  chapel,  and  fourteenth-cen- 
tury parish  churdt,  retains  a  medieval  aspect. 
The  municipal  museum  contains  numerous  Bo- 
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man  antiquities  and  relics  of  Che  town's  early 
bistory.  It  is  an  increasingly  popular  siunmer 
resort,  owing  to  the  warm  river  baths  at  Neuhas 
10  miles  distant.  Coal  and  iron  mines,  smelt- 
ing furnaces,  chemical  works,  furniture,  leather, 
and  pottery  manufactories  are  among  its  chief 
industrial  establishments,  and  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive trade  carried  on  tn  coal,  iron,  zinc,  tim- 
ber, cereals,  cattle,  leather,  and  wine.  The 
Roman  Colonia  Claudia  Celeja,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  the  Elder,  was  taken  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius  15  B.C.  and  subsequently  formed  part 
of  Aquileia.  It  was  the  capital  oi  the  Slavonian 
District  of  Zellia  from  1146  to  1331,  and  from 
1339  to  1456  of  the  County  of  Cilli.  Pop.,  1890, 
6264;  1900,  6743. 

CnCA,  chfi'mA,  QiovANin  Battista,  called 
DA  ComeuAMo  (c.I469-1617).  A  Venetian 
painter  of  the  Renaissance.  He  was  bom  in 
Conegliano  and  probably  studied  with  Alvise 
Vivarini,  or,  according  to  others,  with  Giorannl 
Bellini,  who  undoubtedly  influenced  his  earlier 
works.  Manv  of  these  represent  the  "Madonna 
with  Saints,^'  good  examples  of  which  are  in 
the  Museo  Civico,  Vicenza,  the  Brera,  Milan,  the 
cathedral  at  Conegliano,  and  the  galleries  of 
Bolf^a,  Venice,  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Berlin. 
"The  Healing  of  Ananias"  (Berlin  Museum, 
1490),  "Annunciation"  (Hermitage,  St^  Peters- 
burg), "David  and  Jonathan"  (National  Gal- 
lery) are  also  deBer\-ii^  of  mention.  But  Cima's 
best  work  corresponds  to  the  great  change  of 
style  in  Venetian  painting,  induced  especially  by 
Giorgione.  To  this  period  belong  "The  Baptist 
with  Four  Saints"  ( Santa  Maria  dell'  Orte, 
Venice);  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds"  (Santa 
Maria  del  Carmine,  lb.);  "Tobias  with  the  An- 
gds"  (Venice  Academy) ;  "Madonna"  (Louvre) ; 
and  Mb  masterpiece  "The  Glorification  of  St. 
Peter,  Martyr"  (Brera,  Milan).  '  He  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York, 
by  "Saints  Anthony,  Roche,  and  Lucy."  Cima 
was  a  conservative,  whose  art  marks  the  close 
of  an  '  era  rather  than  transition.  But  while 
preserving  his  own  individuality  he  sought  to 
adopt  the  ideas  of  the  younger  generation.  His 
pictures  are  naive,  frmn,  jc^ous,  and  free  from 
affectation.  Consult:  Berenson,  Vmetian  Paint- 
era  of  the  Renaissance  (New  York,  1894) ;  the 
biographies  by  Botteon  e  Aliprandi  (Con^- 
liano,  1893)  and  Burckhardt  (Leipzig,  1905); 
Richter,  The  Mond  Collection  (London,  1910). 

CnCABTTE,  chS'm&-bC3'&,  Giovanni,  properly 
Cenni  di  Pepo  (  ?-c.l302).  A  Florentine  painter 
and  mosaicist,  the  greatest  of  his  day,  and  the 
first  to  break  the  Byzantine  tradition.  The 
traditional  account  of  his  life,  based  upon  the 
narrative  of  Vasari,  has  been  oritioally  amUyzed 
by  modem  authorities  with  reference  to  the 
sources  from  which  it  was  drawn,  and  has  proved 
almost  entirely  untrustworthy.  The  name  Cima- 
bue  is  not  that  of  a  noble  Florentine  family  (as 
Vasari  thought),  but  a  nickname  meaning  'bull's 
head."  The  only  reliable  data  of  his  life  are 
gleaned  from  contemporary  documents.  It  is 
of  course  probable  that  he  was  born  and  spent 
tibe  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Florence,  and  that 
he  studied  there  with  native  or  imported  masters 
of  the  Byzantine  school.  He  was  certainly  ac- 
tive in  R(Hne  where  he  attested  a  document  in 
1272.  In  Pisan  documents  he  is  recorded  as 
chief  manter  of  the  mosaics  of  the  apse  of  the 
cathedral  in  1301-02,  and  as  having  painted  an 
altarpiece  of  the  Madonnas  for  Santa  Chiara, 
Pisa.    In  1302  he  is  likewise  mentioned  in 


Florentine  documents  as  being  a  member  of  a 
guild  in  Pisa,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  died 
soon  after  this.  The  painting  by  which  be  was 
most  widely  known  was  the  "Madonna"  which, 
according  to  Vasari,  Charles  of  Anjou  visited  in 
state,  and  which  was  carried  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession to  its  place  in  the  Rucellai  Chapel,  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  Florence.  But  recent  criticism 
has  shown  that  this  painting  is  not  Florentine 
but  Sienese  in  manner  and  was  probably  the 
work  of  Duccio  (q.v.),  who  we  know  painted  a 
Madonna  for  Santa  Maria  Novella  in  1485.  The 
well-known  Madonna  in  Paris  is  protiably  an 
atelier  piece,  and  the  example  in  London  is  not 
by  him,  but  a  Sienese  painting  of  the  early 
fourteenth  century.  His  only  work  authenti- 
cated by  documentary  evidence  is  the  mosaic 
figure  of  St.  John  in  the  apse  of  the  Pisa  (cathe- 
dral; but  there  are  several  paintings  which 
authorities  are  agreed  in  assigning  to  him. 
Hey  are:  "The  Madonna  of  Santa  Trinitft," 
now  in  the  Academy  of  Florence;  the  "Crucifix 
of  Santa  Croce";  the  frescoes  in  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi.  In  the  decoration  of  this  important 
church,  whose  frescoes  are  a  museum  of  the 
painting  of  the  later  Uiirteenth  and  early  four- 
teenth centuries,  he  took  a  very  important  part. 
He  was  possibly  in  charge  of  Uie  decorations 
of  the  Upper  Church,  in  which  he  painted  the 
frescoes  in  the  choir — five  scenes  from  the  life 
of  the  Virgin,  others  depicting  St.  Michael  and 
the  scenes  from  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Cruci- 
fixion— the  gallery  of  the  left  transept,  and  the 
four  evangelists  in  the  vaulting  where  the  nave 
and  transept  cross.  The  other  decorations  of 
the  left  transept  are  either  early  paintings  of 
Cimabue,  or  more  probably  the  work  of  an 
assistant.  He  also  painted  an  admirable  "Ma* 
donna  with  An^s  and  St.  Francis"  in  the  Lower 
Church  of  Assisi.  All  these  frescoes  show  the 
infiuence  of  the  Roman  school ;  they  are  also 
by  far  his  beat  and  most  important  productions. 

From  the  above  paintings,  as  well  as  from  the 
celebrated  contemporary  passage  of  Dante  ( Pur- 
gatorio,  xi,  94-96),  and  the  t^timony  of  subse- 

2uent  Florentine  authorities,  it  is  certain  that 
Umabue  was  the  most  imnortant  painter  of 
Florence,  and  the  undisputed  head  of  the  school 
before  Giotto.  His  art  is  a  culmination  of  the 
tendencies  which  had  been  leavening  Italian 
painting  since  the  middle  of  the  thirt^nth  cen- 
tury, rather  than  an  innovation.  Though  thor- 
oughly medifeval  in  their  solemn  majesty  and 
hieratic  splendor,  his  figures  show  incipient  life 
and  movement.  They  bear  greater  resemblance 
to  actuality  and  are  far  more  expressive  than 
those  of  his  predecessors.  Consult:  Sti^raowski, 
Cimabue  und  Bom  (Vienna,  1888) ;  Thode,  in 
Repertorittm  fir  Kunatwiasenachaft  (Stuttgart, 
1890) ;  Zimmermann,  Oiotto  und  die  Kunstltal- 
iena  im  Mittelalter  (Leipzig,  1899);  Langton 
Douglas,  notes  to  his  edition  of  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle's  Biatory  of  Painting  in  Italy 
( London,  1903 ) ;  A.  Aubert,  Die  malerische 
dekoration  der  Ban  Franceaco  Kirche  in  Aaaiai 
(Leipzig,  1907);  Ventnri,  La  baailica  di  Aaaiai 
(Rome,  1908) ;  Prey's  notes  to  his  edition  of 
Vasari  (Munich,  1911). 

CZUAB08A,  cbi'mk-Tt/zt,  Domenico  (1749- 
1801).  An  Italian  compfwer  of  operas,  bora  as 
the  son  of  a  poor  mason,  at  Aversa,  near 
Naples.  He  studied  music  at  the  Conservatory 
of  Santa  Maria  di  Ix)reto,  under  Manna,  Sac- 
chini,  Fenaroli,  and  Piccinni.  His  first  opera, 
Le  atravaganze  del  conte  (1772),  achieved  fair 
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vuccefla,  and  in  two  j^ears  he  had  a  reputation 
in  all  the  leading  theatres  of  Italy,  having  com- 
posed  half  a  dozen  operas,  and  surpasnjig  in 
popularity  all  composers  tiien  living,  Palnello 
and  Hozart  among  tiiem.  In  1779  his  L'ltaUana 
in  Londra  was  given  in  Rome,  and  other  operas 
followed  in  rapid  succession.  He  accepted  a  call 
to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  as  composer,  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Italian  opera,  but  the  severe  cli- 
mate compelled  him  to  leave  thid  lucrative  post 
after  three  years  (1789-92).  Vienna  received 
him  with  distinguished  honors,  and  21  tnatri- 
monio  aegreto,  produced  there,  had  remarkable 
suooesB.  In  Naples  it  had  an  unprecedented 
run  of  67  ni^ts  in  1793.  Of  the  operaa  writ- 
ten subsequently,  the  most  famous  was  Le 
attuxie  feminili  (1794).  In  1799  he  joined  a 
secret  revolutionary  socie^  in  Naples;  the  plot 
was  discovered,  and  Cimarosa  was  sentenced  to 
death,  but  this  decree  was  commuted  to  exile. 
He  died  cnddenly  in  Venice,  and  his  friends 
aeenaed  the  goremment  of  poisoning  him.  How- 
ever, an  autopsy  proved  the  allegation  un- 
founded. In  all,  he  wrote  about  80  operas,  of 
which  number  II  matrimonio  has  not  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  stage.  The  greater  number 
are  oomic  operaa,  which  picture  the  light- 
heartedness  and  gayety  of  life  of  the  last  quar- 
ter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  his  serious 
tmeras,  such  as  GU  Oraei  e  Oiaria^  and  ArUtwn«t 
Cimarosa  displays  some  power  of  characteriza- 
tinit  ooiwled  ^th  orLguial  orchestral  effects, 
masterly  eandling  of  dramatio  idtnatloiu,  and 
tragic  force,  fully  equal  to  his  rich  vein  of 
ewnedy.  Besides  tbcoe  <qperas  he  also  wrote 
ff  oratorios,  2  requiems,  several  masses,  10 
dramatic  cantatas,  and  numerous  smaUer  vocal 
pieces.  Consult  P.  Cambiasi,  Jfotieie  tulla  vita  e 
gulUopere  di  Domenico  Cimaroea  (Milan,  1901). 

OnC'BBI.  An  ancient  tribe  of  warriors,  who, 
with  the  Tentonei,  were  the  first  Germans  that 
forced  their  way  Into  Roman  territory.  We 
hear  of  them  first  in  113  b.o.,  when  they  moved 
south  tbrou^  the  German  forests,  joined  with 
other  northern  tribes,  and  wandered  through 
Noricum  and  lUyricum.  The  Romans  sent 
apdnst  them  the  consul  Papirius  Carbo,  but  he 
met  with  a  signal  defeat  at  Noreia  (113  b.c.), 
and  tiie  road  to  Italy  was  left  open  to  the 
enemr.  Fortunate^  for  Rome,  the  Cambri  chose 
to  migrate  to  the  Rhine,  which  they  crossed,  and 
proceeded  southward  to  Gaul.  By  100  they  were 
anin  on  the  Roman  boundaries,  and  Junius 
Suanus,  who  was  sent  against  them,  also  suffered 
a  defeat.  His  successors  were  no  more  fortu- 
nate; at  Arausio  (Orange),  in  lOS,  the  Romans 
lost  80,000  troops.  The  news  of  this  disaster 
created  a  panic  in  Rome.  The  constitution  was 
disregarded,  and  Marias,  tJie  successful  general 
in  Africa,  was  made  crawnl  for  five  vears,  in  ttie 
hope  that  he  ml^t  cmah  the  "QalUe"  invaders. 
While  he  was  gathering  great  forces,  the  hordes 
of  Cimbri  and  Teutones  poured  into  northern 
Italy.  The  skillful  generalship  of  Marius  now 
put  an  end  to  their  depredations.  The  Teutones 
were  crushed  at  Aqu«  Sextie  (Aix)  in  Trans- 
alpine Gtaul   (102  B.C.),  and  in  the  following 

Sear  a  fearful  battle  was  fought  with  the  CimbH 
1  the  Campi  Raudit,  near  vercella  (Vercelli), 
and  the  entire  ntmiad  race  waa  annihilated.  Tb» 
men  were  killed  or  captured,  and  the  women 
slew  themselTes  and  their  children  (101  b.o.). 
The  name  Cimbric  Chersonese  was  given  the 
ancients  to  the  peninsula  of  JutianC  which  thc(y 
regarded  aa  the  original  home  of  the  Cimbri. 


io  OUICHOHA 

OIMJCIDM,  sl-mlB^-de  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pL, 
from  Lat.  eimem,  bug) .  The  bunily  (rf  bugs  repre- 
sented by Uie bedbugs ( genus Cimem ) .  SeeBBDSVO. 

OIXZCITCaA,  sfml-dfft-gA  (Neo-Lat.,  fran 
Lat.  oimem,  hug -\- fugare,  to  rout,  frwn  fugere^ 
to  flee),  or  Buobai^  An  herb  of  the  family  Ra- 
nunculacee.  Black  snakeroot  or  blade  cohosh 
(Gimicifuga  racemoMt)  is  found  in  all  the  north- 
em  United  States,  and  is  much  used  in  rural 
districts  as  a  medicine,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
a  decoction.  It  contains  a  crystalline  principle, 
two  resins  and  tannin,  and  haa  stroi^  altera- 
tive and  sedative  properties.  It  is  sometimes 
used  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  bronchitis,  amenor- 
rhtea,  and  certain  other  diseases.  The  medicinal 
dose  of  the  <^cinal  extract  of  cimicifuga  is  from 
one  to  five  grains.  See  Plate  of  BUMMom, 
under  Sanouinabia. 

OntMBrBlASS  (Ok.  Kifiii^tj  Kimmerioi). 

1.  In  Homer,  a  mythical  people,  living  fn  the 
Far  Weat^  <m  the  snoree  of  the  ocean,  miere  the 
sun  never  shines  and  perpetual  darkness  reigna. 

2.  An  historical  people,  whose  country  lay  along 
the  northern  shore  of  tiie  Blade  Sea,  including 
the  Taurie  Chersonese.  These  latter  at  an  ear^ 
period  made  inroads  into  Asia  Minor  and  laid 
waste  the  countir.  There  were  presumably  sev- 
eral such  incursions,  but  the  accounts  are  oon- 
fused.  It  was  probably  in  the  seventh  century 
B.O.  that  they  were  driven  from  their  homes  1^ 
the  Scyfliians  and  overran  Asia  Minor.  Theiy 
on  this  ocoaaiMi  plundered  Sardis  and  destn^ea 
Magnesia,  but  foiled  In  an  attempt  on  Ephesos, 
and  were  finally  driven  ba^  by  Alyattea  of 
Lydia.   See  Caujitob. 

CIKOIJTE,  alm'O-Ut   See  Puuxa's  Eabtr. 

CIHON,  aI'mOn(Lat.,  from  Gk.  KI/imp,  KimOn) 
(c.600-44g  B.O.).  An  Athenian  commander,  the 
son  of  Miltiades,  the  conqueror  at  Marathon. 
His  first  achievement  was  the  paying  of  the  fine 
imposed  on  his  father  for  ms  ■  proceedings  at 
Paroa.    In  c(mjnneti(m  with  Aristidea  he  waa 

S laced  over  the  Athenian  contingent  to  the  allied 
eet,  which,  under  the  suprone  ccnnmand  of  the 
Spartan  Pausanias,  continued  the  war  against 
the  Persians  (477  b.c.).  He  effected  the  Im- 
portant conquest  of  EIoo,  a  town  on  the  river 
Strymon,  then  garrisoned  by  the  Persians.  Later 
(c.466  B.O.),  he  encountered  a  Persian  fleet  of 
350  ships  at  the  river  Earanedon,  destroyed  or 
captured  200,  and  defeated  the  land  foroes  od 
the  same  day.  He  drove  the  Persians  from 
Thrace,  Ckria,  and  Lycia,  and  expended  madk 
of  the  money  which  he  had  obtained  by  the  re- 
covery of  Ms  patrimony  in  Thrace  upon  the 
improvement  of  Athens.  At  this  period  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  moat  influential  of  the 
Athenians.  The  hereditary  enemy  of  Persia, 
he  made  it  his  policy  to  advocate  a  close  alli- 
ance with  Sparta;  and  when  the  ^lots  revolted, 
he  led  an  army  upon  two  occasions  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Spartan  troops;  but  on  the  second 
occasion,  having  lost  the  confidence  of  his  allies, 
he  was  ignominiously  dismissed.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Athens  his  policy  waa  opposed  by  the 
democracy,  headed  by  Pericles,  who  procured  his 
banishment  by  ostracism  (c.46I  B.C.).  He  was 
presently  recalled  and  wae  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining a  five  years'  armistice  between  the  Spar- 
tans and  the  Athenians  (c460).  He  died  In 
the  year  440  B.o.,  lAlle  besie^ng  the  Persian 
garrison  of  Citium  in  Cyprus.  For  a  translation 
of  his  life  by  Plutarch,  consult  Perrin,  Plutoroh** 
Cimon  and  PeriOea  (New  York,  1910). 
OIHOHONA,  sln-kO^  (Neo>Lat.,  prop.  CMs- 
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ekono,  from  the  Conntess  del  Chineheii,  wife  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Pern).  Ad  in^iortaiit  genus 
of  trees  of  the  family  Rubiaceie.  They  yield  the 
barky  BO  much  valued  in  medicine,  known  as 
Pernrian  bark,  Jesuits'  bark,  china  bark,  qnina, 
quinquina,  cinchona  bark,  etc.,  from  vhich  the 
important  aUcak>ida  quinia  or  quinine  and-cin- 
ehonia  or  cinehonine  are  obtained.  The  prop- 
erties of  the  alkaloids  are  astrii^jent,  timie, 
antiperiodic,  and  (d)rifiigaL  The  species  of 
this  genus  are  sometimes  trees  of  considerable 
■fae;  but,  an  aftergrowth  spriiuing  from  their 
roots  when  they  have  been  fdled,  they  often  ap- 
peu  only  as  large  shrubs,  and  some  of  them  in 
the  higheet  mountain  regions  in  which  tiiey  are 
found  are  low  trees  with  stems  only  8  or  10  feet 
in  height.  They  exist  naturally  only  in  South 
America,  between  latitudes  20"  S.  and  10"  N., 
and  chiefly  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  second 
rai^  <^  the  Ocvdilleras.  All  the  cinehcmas,  of 
whidi  tliere  are  abont  60  spedes,  are  entgnoL 
trees,  with  laurel-Uke,  entire^  omKwite  iMTea, 
stipmes  which  sotm  Ml  ntt,  and  panudes  of 
flowers  which,  in  general  appearance,  are  not 
unlike  those  of  lilac  or  priret.  The  flowers  are 
whit^  rose  colored,  or  purplish,  and  very  frag- 
rant. The  calyx  is  small  and  five  toothed;  the 
COTolla  tubular  with  a  salver-shaped  flve-cleft 
limb.  In  the  true  eintduma  tiie  c^tsnle  qpUta 
from  the  base  upward. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  found  in  determining 
the  species  by  which  the  different  varieties  of 
cinchona  bark  known  in  commerce  are  produced. 
The  common  commercial  names  are  derived 
partly  from  the  color  of  the  barks,  and  partly 
from  the  districts  in  which  they'are  produced, 
or  the  ports  where  they  are  uiipped.  It  ap* 
peara  fnat  ealisaja  ban,  also  called  "royal'* 
or  'fellow"  bark,  one  of  the  very  best  Idnda— 
mostly  shipped  frcon  Arica,  Chile — is  chiefly  the 
produce  of  Cinchona  ooluaya,  a  krge  tree  grow- 
ing in  hot  mountain  valleys  of  Bolivia  and  the 
Bonth  of  Peru.  Other  kinds  met  with  in  the 
trade  are  crown,  loxa,  or  pale  bark,  derived  from 
OincAoM  offioinaUM  and  its  varieties;  red  bark, 
from  CtnoAona  suctnrubra;  Colombia  bark,  from 
Oindiona  cordifolia;  and  pale  bark  from  Ci»- 
ohona  tUtida  and  Cinohona  MicmntKa.  Yellow 
baric  is  also  produced  hy  the  Twiety  ledgeriana 
oi  OmeAona  oaKsoyo.  The  varieties  of  this  and 
Cinehona  svcoirubro  are  the  cmes  most  met  with 
in  cuItiTatlon. 

In  Sottth  America  the  cutting  and  peeling  of 
cineh<ma  trees  is  carried  on  by  Indians,  who  go 
in  parties  and  pursue  their  occupation  during 
the  whole  of  the  dry  season.  The  trees  were 
formerly  felled  as  near  the  root  as  possible,  that 
none  of  the  bark  might  be  lost.  The  bark,  being 
stripped  <iSI,  is  euefnUjr  dried;  the  quUled 
form  of  the  thinner  bark  is  acquired  in  drying. 
The  bark  is  made  up  into  packages  of  various 
sises,  but  averaging  about  160  pounds  weight, 
closely  wrapped  in  woolen  cloth,  and  afterwards 
in  hides,  to  be  conveyed  on  mules'  backs  to  the 
towns.  liiese  packages  are  called  "drums"  or 
"aenKKis,"  and  are  exported  in  this  form.  At 
preset  less  wasteful  methods  are  employed,  and 
the  bark  is  removed  so  aa  not  to  aaixay  the 
trseB.  Strips  of  bark  are  sraneUmes  removed 
and  the  wounds  covered  with  moss,  thus  Inereas- 
ing  the  total  yield. 

A  number  of  spurious  kinds  of  Peruvian  or 
cinchtma  bark  are  either  sent  into  the  market 
separately,  or  are  employed  for  adulterating  the 
genuine  kindB.  They  are  bitter  barics  and  have. 
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in  greater  .or  lees  degree,  febrifugal  properties, 
but  are  ehemieally  and  medicinally  very  differ- 
ent  from  true  cinchona  bark.  They  are  produced 
by  trees  of  genera  very  closely  allied  to  Cinchona. 
While  cinchona  trees  have  been  becoming  every 
year  more  scarce  in  their  native  redone,  little 
attempt  has  been  made  to  cultivate  them  there, 
notwithgtanding  the  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  the  bark;  the  Dutch  have  recently 
made  extensive  plantaticms  of  them  in  Java,  and 
the  same  has  be^  done  in  British  India,  from 
seeds  and  plants  obtained  frmn  South  America 
by  Mr.  Clements  Markham.  Cinchona  is  also 
cultivated  extensively  in  Jamaica,  Japan,  Cey- 
lon, etc.  For  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  a  good 
soil  and  open  subsoil  are  necessary.  It  seems 
to  thrive  best  at  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  sea,  where  the  temperature  ranges  from  65* 
to  6S*  F.  It  will  endure  slight  frwt  or  a  tem- 
pOTatore  of  100*  where  shaded.  In  a  wild 
state,  the  bark  often  contains  5  per  eent  or  lees 
total  alkaloids;  but  in  cultivation,  where 
otkty  part  of  the  bark  is  removed  and  the  de- 
nuded area  covered  and  kept  moist,  tiie  young 
bark  yields  a  much  greater  percentage  of  tot^ 
alkaloids,  a  large  proportion  of  which  Lb  quinine. 

The  Indians  of  Peru  call  the  cinchona  trees 
"kina,"  whence  are  derived  the  names  "china,** 
"qnina,**  et&  It  ia  not  certain  tiiat  tiiey  knew 
the  use  of  the  baric  before  the  arrival  of  the 
&Muiiards.  It  is  a  medicine  of  great  value  in 
the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers,  etc.,  and  dis- 
eases attended  with  much  febrile  debility;  also 
in  certain  f<Mrnis  of  Neuralgia,  and  other  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system.  It  seems  to  have 
been  first  imported  into  £urq>e  in  1639  by  the 
Countess  del  CinchOn  or  ChlnchOn,  the  wife  of 
the  VicerOT  of  Pern,  who  had  been  cured  of  an 
obstinate  intermittent  fever  by  means  of  it. 
The  Jesuit  missionaries  afterward  carried  it 
to  Rome,  and  distributed  it  through  their  sev- 
eral stations,  and  thus  it  acquired  the  name 
of  "Jesuits'  bark."  Cardinal  Juan  de  Lugo  hav- 
ing been  particularly  active  in  recommending 
and  distributing  it,  it  was  also  known  as  "Car- 
dinal de  Lugo  8  powder."  It  attained  great 
celebri^  in  Sp^n  and  Italy,  being  sold  at  nigh 
prices  by  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  it  was  lau£d 
as  an  infallible  remedy.  Its  mode  of  action  not 
being  well  understood,  and  the  cases  to  which 
it  was  applicable  not  well  defined,  it  seems,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  have  been  employed  with- 
out due  discrimination,  and  to  have  fallen  very 
much  into  the  hands  of  empirics.  Falling  into 
disuse  in  Ehirt^e,  it  was  again  brought  into 
notice  by  Sir  Robert  Talbor,  or  Talbot,  an  £ng- 
lishman,  who  brought  it  to  England  in  1671  and 
acquired  greait  celerity  throngn  tiie  core  oi  in- 
temittent  fevers  by  means  of  It,  and  from 
whom  Louis  XIV  purchased  his  se^^t  in  1688. 
A  pound  of  bark  at  that  time  cost  100  louis  d'or. 
Talbor  seems  to  have  had  the  acnteness  to  dis- 
cern and  systematically  to  avail  himself  of  the 
healing  virtues  of  the  n^lected  Jesuits'  bark, 
which  he  mixed  with  other  substances,  so  as  to 
conceal  its  taste  and  odor.  Soon  afterward, 
botii  Morton  and  Sydenham,  the  most  celebrated 
E^lieh  physicians  of  their  time,  adopted  Che 
new  remedy;  and  its  use,  from  this  period, 
gradually  extended,  both  in  England  and  France. 
As  it  came  into  general  use,  it  became  a  most 
inmortant  article  of  ^port  from  Peru;  but  for 
a  long  time  the  value  of  the  bark  to  be  procured 
in  New  Qranada  (now  Colombia)  remained  un- 
known, and  in  order  to  maintain  a  commercial 
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monopoly,  extraordinary  methods  were  empl<^ed 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  known  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  of  Spanish  rule  in 
America.  The  discovery  of  the  alkaloids  on 
which  its  properties  chiefly  depend  was  made 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  chief  active  principles  are  the  alkaloids, 

tuinine,  cinchonine  (qq>v.)>  quinidine,  cinchoni- 
ine,  and  quinamine.  The  relatiTe  proportion 
of  the  different  alkaloids  varies  widely  with  the 
kind  of  baric  and  its  age  when  taken  from  the 
tree.  Some  species  prcKluoe  a  large  amount  of 
quiaine  and  little  of  other  alkaloids,  and  vice 
versa.  Cinchona  bark  itself  has  in  later  times 
fallen  into  comparative  disuse,  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  the  alkaloid  quinine,  which  is  now 
extensively  in  use  in  medicine  in  the  form  of 
sulphate  or  disulphate  of  quinine,  and  is  given 
in  doees  of  from  1  to  20  grains  in  almost  afl  the 
casea  to  which  the  bark  was  supposed  to  be 
awlicable.  For  notes  oa  the  proouction,  cul- 
tivation, etc.,  of  cinchona,  consult:  Mueller, 
Bmtra-Tropiedl  Plonte  (Melbourne.  1895); 
Markham,  Peruvian  Bark  (London,  18S0) ;  King, 
Manual  of  Cinchona  Cultivation  in  India  (Cal- 
cutta, 1876)  ;  Lambert,  Description  of  the 
Oenus  Cinchona  (London,  1897) ;  Kuntze,  Chin- 
chona;  MonographiMche  BtutUe  (Leipzig,  1878). 
CINCH037IDINE,  rin-k6n1-dln.    See  ClN- 

OHOMNE.   

CINCHONINE,  ^'kft-nln  (b-om  Keo-Lat. 
oimi^uma),  C,iHsNiO.  An  alkaloid  occurring  in 
cinchona  bark  along  with  quinine,  and  havii^ 
much  the  same,  though  by  far  less  powerful, 
physiological  effects  as  quinine.  It  is  a  white 
crystalline  substance,  having  neither  odor  nor 
taste,  but  leaving  a  bitter  aftertaste  in  the 
mouth.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  but  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform. 
It  melts  at  264.3'  C.  (507.7*  F.).  The  sulphate 
of  cinchonine,  (CuH»N,0),H^Ot  +  2H,0,  is  a 
crystalline  substance  with  a  strong  bitter  taste, 
and  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
chloroform. 

The  alkaloid  cinchonidine,  occurring  together 
with  cinchonine,  has  the  same  chemicu  composi- 
ti<Hi  as  the  latter,  though  a  much  more  pro- 
nounced physiolf^ical  effect.  It  differs  from 
cinchonine  in  certain  of  its  physical  pn^erties, 
and  its  sulphate,  (C„H»K,0)  ASO.  -|-  3HiO,  fa 
much  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  practically  in- 
soluble inehloroform.    See  Alkaloids, 

CXNCINNATI,  sIn'cAn-na'tl.  The  county  seat 
of  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio ;  in  1910  the  second  city  in 
the  State,  and  thirteenth  in  the  United  States 
in  population,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio 
River,  in  lat  89"  6'  30"  N.  and  long.  84»  30'  W. 
(Bfap:  Ohio,  A  7).  It  lies  116  miles  southwest 
of  ColumbUB,  270  miles  Bootheast  ot  Chicago,  752 
miles  from  New  York,  and  830  miles  1^  rail 
frMu  New  Orleans,  and  is  the  nearest  large  city 
to  the  centre  of  population. 

The  city  is  built  upon  two  plateaus,  sur- 
rounded by  a  Bonicircle  of  hills  which  approach 
the  river  above  and  below  the  inclosed  plain,  the 
ends  of  the  semicircle  being  only  2%  miles  apart. 
The  Ohio  River,  which  here  forms  a  grand  curve 
from  east  to  west,  is  at  low-water  marie  431.29 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  first  plateau  varies 
from  about  65  to  120  feet  above  low  water;  a 
more  abrupt  rise  to  the  hills  at  the  east,  north, 
and  west  produces  an  elevation  at  the  second 
plateau  of  about  420  feet  above  low  water,  which 
at  the  highest  point  reaches  S57  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  summits  of  the  hills — ^Mount  Adams, 


Mount  Auburn,  Fairview  Heights,  Price  Hill,  and 
CoU^  Hill — accessible  by  roads  and  by  in- 
clined-plane railways,  command  superb  views  of 
the  river,  of  the  Kentuclcy  shore,  and  the  rolling 
coimtry  surrounding  the  city.  Pierced  by  ra- 
vines, these  thickly  wooded  highlands  give  a 
picturesque  aspect  to  the  city  and  are  covered 
with  the  beautiful  residences  of  wealthy  citizens, 
the  Clifton,  Avtmdale,  Rose  Hill,  Vemonville,  and 
East  Walnut  HUU  districts  being  especially  note- 
worthy for  their  scenic  beauty  and  magnificent 
homes.  The  climate  is  equable.  The  average 
temperature  in  summer  is  75.63';  in  fall,  56.87'; 
in  winter,  34.37*;  in  spring,  64.07';  the  yearly 
mean  being  56.23'. 

Cincinnati  covers  an  area  of  70  square  miles 
and  has  a  river  frontage  extending  nearly  22 
miles.  Brick  and  the  freestone  found  near  at 
hand,  and  the  blue  limestone  quarried  within  the 
ci^  limits,  are  largely  used  for  building  mate- 
rial. The  streets  and  avenues,  averaging  66  fee* 
in  width,  cross  each  other  at  ri^t  angles  in  the 
old  portion  of  the  ci^  and  coi^orm  to  the  sur- 
face conditions  in  the  new.  A  public  landing 
or  levee  extends  along  Front  ^reet,  the  sloping 
shore  being  paved  and  lined  with  floating  docks 
and  wharf  boats.  As  three  terraces  constituting 
the  ascent  rise  one  above  another  from  the  river 
level,  the  streets  berome  more  irr^lar,  and  the 
buildings  with  eztenuve  grounds  spread  out. 
The  lowest,  or  'Attorn,"  streets,  sometimes  in- 
undated by  unusual  floods  of  the  Ohio  River,  are 
mainly  devoted  to  the  manufacturing  and  the 
wholesale  trades;  tiiey  also  contain  the  few  re- 
maining slum  quarters.  The  central  and  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city,  with  numerous  fine 
stores,  is  compactly  buil^  and  almost  the  whole 
plain  is  filled  up;  ntunerona  former  villages 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  extending  city,  lliere 
are  more  than  50  street-railway  lines,  all  of 
which  converge  at  or  near  Fountain  Square 
(mentioned  below)  as  a  ctwomon  starting  and 
terminal  point.  The  city  has  608  miles  of  paved 
and  350  miles  of  un paved  streets,  321  miles  being 
of  macadam.  41  miles  of  cobblestones,  182  miles 
of  granite,  brick,  and  wood  blocks,  and  42  miles 
of  asphalt.  There  are  497  miles  of  sewers,  and 
the  street  railways  aggregate  226  miles. 

Raautiful  suburban  villages  cluster  about  Cin- 
cinnati and  are  rendered  easily  accessible  by  the 
street  and  interurban  railroads.  Covington,  New< 
port,  Dayton,  Ludlow,  Bellevue.  Norwood,  La- 
tonia  (with  its  well-known  race  course).  Glen- 
dale.  Wyoming,  Milford,  Terrace  Park,  and  Fort 
Mitchell  are  some  of  these  near-by  towns.  Their 
dwellings  are  large  and  costly  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  ample  grounds.  Fort  Thomas,  a  pic- 
turesque hill  station  above  Newport,  E^.,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  posts  of  the  United 
States  array,  is  40  minutes  distant  dectric 
car.  The  large  wire  suspension  bridge  across 
the  Ohio,  completed  in  1867  at  a  cost  of  $1,800,- 
000  and  reconstructed  in  1895-98  at  a  cost  of 
$500,000,  connects  vdth  Covington,  Ky.  It  is 
2763  feet  long,  has  a  span  of  1057  feA.,  and  is 
106  feet  above  low-water  mark.  Two  bridges  of 
wrought  iron,  resting  upon  sttme  piers,  connect 
Cincinnati  with  Newport,  Ky.  A  fourth  bridge, 
uniting  the  city  with  Ludlow,  Ey.,  is  that  of 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad.  It  cost  $3,- 
348,676  and  has  one  of  the  longest  truss  spans 
in  the  world.  A  new  bridge  for  this  railway 
is  projected.  A  fifth  bridge,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  connecting  Cincinnati  with  West  Coving- 
ton, is  a  cantilever. 
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Buildings.  Among  the  fine  and  Bubsiantial 
edifloea  is  the  United  States  Oovuninent  Build- 
ing, which  containB  tha  post  office,  customhouse, 
court  rooms,  and  various  offices,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $6,000,000.  It  is  of  sawed  freestone, 
three  stories  high,  in  the  Roman-Corinthian  style. 
The  City  Hall  is  equally  fine.  The  county  eourt- 
houae,  with  the  jail,  occupies  a  whole  square; 
it  is  built  in  the  Romanesque  style,  A  two  mil- 
lion and  a  half  bond  issue  for  a  new  courthouse 
to  occnOT  two  squares  has  heen  authorized 
a  vote  of  the  people. 

The  old  Oil^  Hospital,  consisting  of  eight  dis- 
tinet  buildings  arranged  around  a  central  court, 
occupies  a  square  of  nearly  four  acres  and  ac- 
commodates 700  patients.  The  new  City  Hos- 
pital, completed  in  1914  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000, 
and  considered  to  be  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete municipal  hospital  in  the  country,  is  built 
upon  the  ward  tmit  plan  and  comprises  24  build- 
ings witii  accommodation  for  860  patients.  It  is 
looited  on  the  suburban  hills,  occupying  a  tract 
of  27  acres.  There  are  also  new  tuberciUosis  and 
contagious  hospitals  located  in  open  territory. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  located  in  the  new 
34-8tory  skyscraper,  the  tallest  in  the  world  out- 
side of  New  York.  The  Qfr  Workhouse  has 
cells  for  700  prisonera,  with  workshops  and 
grounds  for  their  employment.  The  new  House 
of  Refuge,  with  separate  farms  for  Im^s  and 
girls,  on  the  community-cottage  plan,  located 
12  miles  friHD  the  city,  accommodates  220.  Long- 
view  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Carthage,  10 
miles  from  the  city,  is  of  brick,  in  the  Italian 
Renaissance  style.  St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  is  an  inunense  structure,  in  the  Gre- 
cian style,  with  a  stone  spire  224  feet  high.  The 
altarpiece  is  Murillo's  original  "St.  Peter  De- 
livered." St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
the  First  and  Secwid  Prest^terian  churches,  St. 
Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  Pro-C^thedral,  the 
Jewish  Synagogue,  and  St.  Frances  de  Sales 
Catholic  Church  on  Walnut  Hills  are  all  worthy 
of  note.  A  beautiful  structure  of  classic  design 
is  the  new  Memorial  Hall.  The  nimierous  newly 
erected  skyscrapers  give  the  city  a  very  striking 
skyline,  while  several  fine  bank  buildings  are  of 
the  highest  order  of  architecture.  Cincinnati  is 
the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  and  of 
a  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  and  cratains  OTer 
300  chuTcheB. 

Paries.  The  fine  parks,  well  wooded  and  pie* 
tnresque,  cover  an  area  of  more  than  2000  acres. 
In  1907  a  comprehensive  plan  for  a  general  park, 
playground,  and  boulevard  ^stem  was  prepared 
1^  ^orge  E.  Kessler,  and  since  that  date  over 
ISOO  acres  have  been  added  to  the  parks  by  pur- 
diase  and  ^ft^  so  that  the  lystem  represent* 
to-day  an  ori^nal  investment  of  $5,000,000  in 
addition  to  large  donations.  The  famous  Eden 
Park,  or  "Garden  of  Eden,"  on  Mount  Adams, 
has  209  acres  inclosed  and  contains  the  Art 
Museum  and  Art  School.  The  ElBinore  Gateway 
is  a  striking  mediseval  reproduction;  and  from 
the  lofty  water  tower,  a  prominent  object,  the 
finest  view  of  the  surroundiiu;  country  is  ob- 
tained. The  chief  reservoir  of  tiie  city's  water 
works  in  the  park  is  a  fine,  ornamental  sheet  of 
water,  Burnet  Woods,  another  delif^tful  park, 
onbraoes  ISS  acres.  Amrag  the  larger  of  the 
recent  additions  are  Ault  Park  (172  acres). 
Blackly  Farm  (114  acres).  Bloody  Run  Park- 
way (84  acres).  Mount  Airy  Forest  (800  acres). 
Mount  Echo(51  acres).  Mount  Storm  (67  acres), 
and  Parker's  Woods  (32  acres),  many  of  them 


heavily  wooded  and  very  hilly.  The  entire  park 
system  la  to  be  connected  by  parkway  and  boule- 
vards. The  Zoological  Oaraen,  cmitainiitg  60 
acres  of  hills,  valleys,  and  ravines.  Is  well  stocked 
with  wild  animals  of  all  kinds.  There  are  26  cem- 
eteries; Spring  Grove,  the  best  known,  has  600 
acres  of  land,  lies  6  miles  from  Fountain  Square, 
and  is  ai^roached  by  an  avenue  100  feet  wide. 
Among  its  costly  monuments  are  many  private 
mausoleums,  and  a  bronze  statue, commemorat- 
ing the  soldiers  who  died  in  tiie  Civil  War.  The ' 
most  noted  piece  of  ornamentation  in  the  city  is 
the  Tyler-Davidson  Fountain,  on  the  esplanade 
of  Fountain  Square,  Fifth  Street.  It  was  cast 
at  the  Royal  Foundry  in  Munich  and  cost  $200,- 
000.  The  Garfield  statue,  at  Eighth  and  Race 
streets,  and  the  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  W.  H, 
Harrison,  first  Governor  of  Ohio,  at  Eighth  and 
Vine  streets,  are  works  of  great  merit. 

Aistittittona.  The  educaticmal  advantages  of 
the  dty  are  unsurpassed.  There  are  four  high 
schools — Hughes,  Woodward,  Walnut  Hills,  and 
Madisonville — and  over  60  grammar  and  inter- 
mediate schools.  The  higher  institutions  include 
the  municipally  owned  University  of  Cincinnati, 
an  outgrowth  of  McMicken  University,  with  col- 
legiate buildings  in  Burnet  Woods  Park  and  an 
astronomical  department  with  an  observatory  at 
Mount  Lookout;  Hebrew  Union  College;  St. 
Joseph's  and  St.  Xavier's  Jesuit  otdl^^;  the 
Lane  Theological  S^inary,  at  Walnut  Hilla;  the 
Franklin  and  University  schools;  several  medi- 
cal, musical,  and  commercial  coll^^;  and  col- 
leges of  law,  pharmacy,  and  dentistry. 

The  Ohio  Mechanic's  Institute,  housed  in  a 
fine  new  building  containing  also  the  Emery 
Auditorium,  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  education 
of  the  masses.  It  ba«  many  pupils  who  attend 
the  day  and  night  classes,  where  they  are  in- 
Btmcted  in  literature,  science,  muiuaJ  toaining, 
and  matiiematics.  The  Art  Museum  and  Art 
School  in  Eden  Park,  foimded  by  the  women  of 
Cincinnati,  has  three  large  buildings  modeled 
after  the  South  Kensington  Museum  of  England, 
The  museum  contains  a  fine  collection  of  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  works  of  art;  and  the  school 
is  attended  by  hundreds  of  students.  There  are 
man^  libraries,  including;  the  Young  Men's  Mer- 
eantilci  the  Imw,  tihe  Historical,  the  Meehauie's, 
and  the  Public  Library.  Hie  last  is  situated  in 
a  commodious  building  on  Vine  Street,  is  well 
equipped,  containing  over  300,000  works,  with 
numerous  reading  and  drculating  branches  in 
outlying  districts.  The  Cuvier  Club  and  the 
Museum  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  on 
lower  Broadway,  have  fine  collections  which  are 
open  to  the  public.  He  latter  is  rich  in  relics 
of  aboriginal  mound  dwellers,  discovered  in  tiie 
vicinity  uid  especially  at  Madisonville. 

Besides  the  public  charities  already  mentjraied, 
there  are  numerous  benevolent  institutions,  em- 
bracing almost  every  conceivable  need  and  sup- 
ported by  private  munificence. 

Hotels,  Theatres,  and  Pleasure  Besorta. 
The  chief  hotels  are  the  Sinton,  Gibson  (entirely 
rebuilt  In  1914),  Havlin,  Metropole,  Lackman, 
Ba.Toy,  Alms,  Grand,  Burnet  House,  Emery  (with 
a  fine  commercial  arcade).  Palace,  Honing,  and 
Dennison.  There  are  several  good  dubs;  the 
Country  Club  House,  with  its  well-laid-out 
grounds,  is  an  elaborate  suburban  establishment 
of  world-wide  fame.  Among  the  social  clubs  are 
the  Queen  City,  University,  Business  Men's,  and 
Phcenix.  The  Literary  Club,  dating  from  1849, 
is  the  oldest  club  of  the  character  in  the  coun- 
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try.  Among  the  buildings  devoted  to  amuse- 
ment the  splendid  Music  Hall,  founded  and 
mainly  endowed  by  Reuben  Springer,  is  justly 
eel^rated.  It  is  used  also  as  an  exposition 
building.  It  is  300  by  600  feet,  win  seat  5400 
persons,  and  has  one  of  the  largest  organs  in 
the  United  States.  The  Grand  Opera  House, 
Lyric  Theatre,  Emory  Auditorium,  Walnut 
Street  Theatre  Keith's  Theatre,  Greenwood  Hall, 
Hottdc's  Opera  House,  and  Olympic  Theatre  are 
also  noteworthy  structures.  Owii^  to  the  large 
number  of  German  residents,  the  cit^  has  become 
noted  for  its  mnsical  socdeties,  while  it  is  also 
taking  rank  as  a  literary  and  art  centre.  The 
biennial  musical  festivals  are  distinctive  features 
of  its  art  life.  A  permanent  symphony  orchestra 
ranks  witb  the  best  in  the  country.  "Over  the 
Bhine,**  the  designation  oi  tiiat  port  oi  the  city 
which  Ilea  between  the  canal  and  the  hills,  is 
inhabited  almost  exclusivdr  hy  Germans  and  is 
famous  for  its  concert  and  beer  gardens.  The 
elaborately  installed  summer  pleasure  resorts 
include  Coney  Island,  10  miles  up  the  river, 
reached  by  hourly  excursion  steamers;  the  La* 
goon,  on  the  Kentucky  side;  and  Chester  Foric, 
near  ^ring  Grove  Cemetery. 

DbdnstrtM  and  Tranaportatlon.  Hie  com- 
manding podtion  oi  Cineiniiati  permits  of  ad- 
mirable commercial  relations  with  the  Missisrippi 
and  Ohio  valleys.  The  Miami  and  Erie  Canal 
connects  with  Lake  Erie.  The  commerce  by 
water  has  diminished  since  the  advent  of  rail- 
roads, but  the  damming  and  deepening  of  the 
Ohio  River  channel  is  expected  to  result  in  a 
ffreat  increase  of  river  traffic  Cincinnati  is  an 
in^rtant  railroad  centre.  Hie  Central  Union 
Dfl|Nit  is  a  converging  station  for  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  uie  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the 
Queen  and  Crracent,  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville, and  other  lines.  The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton, 
and  Dayton,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  some  minor 
local  railwa3r8  have  separate  stations.  The  Cin- 
cinnati Soutiiem,  with  a  length  of  338  miles,  was 
built  and  is  owned  by  the  city.  It  is  operated, 
mider  tease,  1^  the  Queen  and  Orescent  system. 

Acoording  to  the  tliirteentii  cenBUS(101O)tbere 
were  2184  indnatrial  establishmenta  in  the  city, 
employing  72,488  persons  and  representing  a 
total  capital  of  «ie0,254.000.  The  value  of  the 
combined  output  was  $194,516,000.  Among  the 
leading  manufactures  are  tiiose  of  men's  fi^tory 
clothing,  distilled  liquors,  malt  liquors,  foundry 
and  machine-Bhop  products,  carriages  and 
wagons,  boots  and  shoes,  furniture,  tobacco  and 
cigars,  soaps  and  candles.  Printing,  publishing, 
and  playing  cards  are  also  important  utdnstries. 
Slaughtering  and  pork  packing  are  carried  on 
extensively,  the  value  of  the  output  in  1909 
being  $19,320,000.  The  last  named  was  for- 
merly the  chief  industry,  ^ving  the  nickname 
"Porkopolis"  to  the  city.  Other  products  com- 
prise all  kinds  of  tanned  and  curried  leather 
goods,  wirework,  scales  and  balances,  brick  and 
tile,  bridges,  cutlery,  hosiery  and  cotton  goods, 
dieese  and  butter,  c<»BpreMed  yeast,  biscuits, 
brooms,  brushes,  articles  representing  the  wood- 
turning  and  wood-carving  industries,  ete.  The 
Rook  wood  Pottery,  on  the  crest  of  Mount  Adams, 
a  prominent  structure  in  an  Elizabethan  style 
of  architecture,  produces  purely  American  wares 
of  hirii  artistic  merit,  which  are  widely  known 
even  b^ond  the  limits  of  this  country. 

QwmamA.  The  <dfry  gmnunent  is  ontan- 
/  ized  in  accordance  with  the  Ohio  Municipal  Code 


of  1902.  The  council  consists  of  one  member 
from  each  of  tiie  26  wards  of  the  city,  and  of 
six  members  dected  at  large.  The  mayor,  au- 
ditor, treasurer,  solicitor,  and  council  are  all 
elected  for  two  yeara  The  director  of  pnblic 
service  controls  the  streets,  sewers,  water  works, 
mfirEets,  public  bathhouse,  city  electrician's  and 
cil^  engineer's  departments,  and  all  munidpsJ 
buildings.  The  director  of  public  safety  is  ibe 
head  of  the  police  and  fire  departments  and  a 
department  of  charities  and  corrections.  The 
mayor  and  his  cabinet^  composed  of  tjie  two 
l^rectors  mentioned,  form  the  IxMird  of  control. 
The  elections  are  in  charge  of  a  bipartisan  board 
of  deputy  Stato  supervisors  and  inspectors,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Se^etary  of  State.  The  water 
works  completed  in  1008  oost  over  $10,000^)00 
and  are  self-snpporUng. 

The  city  budget  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
1914  shows  a  grand  total  of  $3,162,347.14  to 
cover  the  expenses  government.  The  prlnoipal 
items  are:  public  safety  (fire,  police,  etc), 
$930,000;  hospitals,  health,  etc,  $242,000;  pub- 
lic service  (streets,  sewers,  lighting,  etc ) . 
$787,000;  water  works,  $717,000;  university  and 
observatory,  $160,000  (approximated).  Of  the 
above,  $1,767,679.82  is  provided  for  by  taxation. 
The  bwided  ddit,  Jan.  1,  1914,  •egreoated  $64,- 
776,260.01.  Neither  the  water  bon£i  nor  the 
bonds  israed  for  Souths  Railway  purposes  are 
a  charge  upon  the  taxpayers,  and  this  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  large  and  carefully  maintained 
sinking  fund  of  approximately  $10,000,000, 
makes  the  net  amount  of  bonds  taken  care  of 
by  taxation  $26,519,518.36.  The  Southern  Rail- 
way income  to  the  eity  1^  reason  of  the  rents, 
sinking  fund,  and  interest  paid  by  the  lessee 
company  during  the  year  1013,  was  $1,217,750. 
The  sinking-fund  levy  for  .redemption  and  in- 
terest purposes  for  the  year  1914  is  $1,250,817. 

Populatton.  The  population  in  1810  was 
2540;  1850,  116,435;  1870,  216,239;  1880,  265,- 
139;  1890,296,008;  1900,326,902;  1910,  363,691; 
1914,  402,176.  The  Cincinnati  metropolitan 
cmsas  district  apprc^imateB  600,000.  In  1910 
of  the  total  population  15.0  per  cent  was  fweign 
bom,  about  naif  bdng  German.  The  native  bwrn 
of  native  parentage  was  68.7  per  cent.  There 
were  667  negroes. 

Hiatory.  On  his  way  to  attack  the  Indians 
at  Chillicothe,  in  1780,  George  ^x^en  Clark 
stopped  at  the  present  site  of  Cincinnati  and 
erected  two  small  blockhouses,  which,  however, 
were  soon  abandoned.  The  permanent  settlement 
dates  frcan  1788,  nhat  a  rampany  from  New 
Jersey  and  Kentudcy  settled  on  part  oi  tiw 
land  Douriit  frmn  the  government  in  the  same 
year  by  John  Cleves  Symmes  (q.v.).  The  vil- 
lage, which  early  in  the  following  year  was  laid 
out  by  Col.  Israel  Ludlow,  was  pedantically 
called  "Losantiville" — a  hybrid  word,  signifying 
'the  city  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking. 
In  June,  1789,  Fort  Washington  was  built  here, 
and  in  1790  the  little  village  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  newly  erected  Hamilton  Counlr 
and  was  rmamed  ''Cimnnnati"  1^  General  St. 
Clair,  in  honor  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
For  some  years  it  was  only  a  straying  village, 
inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  typical  frontiers- 
men, and  in  1800  it  had  a  population  of  but  760. 
In  1802  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town;  and  in 
1819,  with  a  population  of  about  7500,  it  became 
a  city.  The  op«iing  of  steamboat  navuati<Hi  on 
the  Ohio  in  1816,  Uie  oompletion  of  the  Miami 
Canal  in  1830,  tnd  of  the  first  aeeUon  of  the 
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Little  Miami  Railroad  in  1843,  with  the  ^adual 
eBtablishment  of  manufactnreB,  coupled  with  the 
advantageous  situation  for  purposes  of  trade- 
all  tended  to  make  the  growth  of  the  city  very 
rapid  and  gave  It  the  name  "The  Queen  City  of 
the  West^"  Between  1845  and  1860  Goman  im- 
migranta  came  in  oonrideraUe  numbera.  Cin- 
eiiuiati'a  doae  conunereial  and  aoolal  relationa 
with  the  South  led  its  citizens  for  the  most  part 
to  oppose  all  antialavery  agitation,  and  the 
Philanthropist  press,  established  tv  James  0. 
Bim^,  was  destroyed  by  mobs  In  1836,  on  the 
ground  that  the  city's  trade  with  the  South 
could  not  be  maintained  if  abolitionist  papers 
were  tolerated.  Cincinnati  was,  however,  the 
rendezvous  for  fugitive  slaves  escaping  to  Can- 
ada, and  during  the  Civil  War  its  sympathiea 
were  predmnlnuitly  with  the  North.  In  1862, 
during  the  ao-called  "aiwe  of  Cincinnati,**  the 
dfy  was  threatened  by  a  Confederate  force  under 
Gen.  Kirby  Smith  and  for  a  time  was  put  undw 
martial  law.  Cincinnati  has  suffered  severely 
from  floods,  the  most  destructive  of  which  oc- 
curred in  1832,  when  the  lower  part  of  the  city 
was  submerged;  in  1883,  when  more  than  150 
business  houses  were  inimdated;  and  in  1884  and 
1913,  whea  much  proprafey  waa  deatn^ed  and 
many  people  rendered  destitote.  In  1884  (March 
28-31)  occurred  the  famous  "Cincinnati  Riot." 
A  mob,  infuriated  by  the  lax  administration  of 
the  law,  broke  into  the  jail  and  attempted  to 
lynch  some  murderers  who  had  received  light 
aentences  from  the  courts;  but,  being  frustrated, 
they  burned  the  courthouse  and  other  buildings. 
The  militia  was  called  out;  but  before  order 
could  be  restored,  4S  persons  had  been  Icilled  and 
148  wounded.  The  completion  (1911)  of  the 
Fembank  dam,  at  a  cost  of  91,300,000,  the  larg- 
est movable  dam  in  the  world  at  ttie  time  of  ita 
btulding,  is  an  important  event  in  the  recent 
history  of  the  city  and  is  expected  to  fnoreaae  ita 
commerce  very  materially. 

Bibliograpliy.  Clarke,  Prehittorio  Remains 
of  Cincinnati  (Cincinnati,  1876) ;  Miller,  Cin- 
dtmati'g  Beginnings  {ih.,  1880) ;  Ford,  History 
of  Cincinnati  (Cleveland,  1881);  Trollope,  Do- 
mettto  JfrnuMF*  of  the  Antmieant  (London* 
18S1;  new  ed.,  New  YoA,  1901);  Orev^  Oei^ 
tmaUal  History  of  Cfiitoitmati  (Cincinnati, 
1904) ;  Goaa,  dnoinnati,  the  Queen  City  {ih., 
1912). 

CINOZKHATI,  SociETT  or  thk.  An  heredi- 
tary patriotic  society,  organized  on  May  13, 
1783,  by  the  American  and  foreign  oflacera  of 
the  Continental  army,  aasembled  in  tiieir  can- 
tonment cm  the  Hodaon  River,  near  FiahkUl, 
N.  T.  The  original  meeting  waa  held  In  the 
Terplanck  House,  then  the  headquarters  of  Baron 
Steuben,  where  the  objects  of  the  society  were 
thus  formulated:  "To  perpetuate  as  well  the 
remembrance  of  this  vast  event  [the  War  of  the 
Revolution]  as  the  mutual  friendships  which 
have  been  formed  under  the  pressure  of  common 
danger,  and  in  many  instances  cemented  by  the 
hlo(^  of  the  parties,  the  officers  of  the  American 
army  do  hera)V,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
associate,  conaiitute,  and  combine  themselvea 
Into  one  aociety  M  friraids,  to  endure  aa  long  aa 
they  shall  endure,  or  any  of  their  closest  male 
posterity,  and  in  failure  thereof,  the  collateral 
branches  who  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  becoming 
its  supporters  and  members."  And  as  the  officers 
of  the  Revolution  were  now  returning  to  their 
farms,  which  they  had  left  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  I^ublic,  they  named  their  society  the  So- 


ciety of  the  Cincinnati,  after  their  R<snan  proto- 
type, Lucius  Quinctiua  CincinnatuB.  The  onblem 
chosen  was  an  eagle,  on  which  appears  aa  tiie 
principal  figure  Cincinnatus  receiving  a  sword 
and  other  military  insignia  presented  by  three 
senators,  while  in  the  background  his  wife  is 
standing  at  the  Aoor  of  their  cottage,  near  which 
are  a  piow  and  other  instruments  of  hushandry. 
Surrounding  this  ia  the  motto,  Omma  Relinqnit 
Bervare  BempubUeom;  on  the  reverse  ia  ahown  a 
sun  rising,  a  city  with  open  gates,  and  vesaels 
entering  the  ^rt,  and  Fame  ia  represented  aa 
crowning  Cincinnatus  with  a  wreath  bearing  the 
inscription,  Tirtutis  Pramium;  while  below  are 
hands  joined  supporting  a  heart  with  the  motto, 
Esto  Perpetua — the  whole  suspended  from  a 
light  blue  ribbon  edged  witii  white,  so^eting 
i£k  nnitm  of  France  uid  America. 

Memberahip  waa  accorded  to  all  Continoital 
officers  who  had  served  with  honor  and  resigned 
after  three  years'  service,  or  who  had  been  hon- 
orably discharged  for  disability,  and  in  turn  to 
the  eldest  male  posterity  of  such  officers.  In 
failure  of  direct  male  descent,  the  honor  passed 
to  male  descendants  through  intervening  female 
descendants,  and  in  failure  of  all  direct  descent, 
the  collateral  descendants  yrho  shonld  be  jnd^d 
worthy  of  becoming  membera.  The  aociety  was 
organized  into  13  State  societies.  The  first 
general  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  on 
May  7,  1784,  at  which  delegates  from  the  origi- 
nal States  were  present,  and  an  amended  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  under  which  a  aociefy  was 
authorized  and  organized  in  France.  Although 
General  Washington  was  the  first  president  of 
the  society  and  held  office  until  his  death,  the 
society  waa  immediately  and  continuously  un- 
popular throughout  tiie  country.  Many  persona 
claimed  tiiat  it  waa  the  bc^nning  of  an  henditary 
ariatocracy,  and  others  discerned  the  formation  of 
an  armed  league  to  seize  all  the  military  and 
civil  offices  in  the  new  Republic.  Even  so  con- 
servative a  statesman  as  Benjamin  Franklin 

Suestioned  the  society's  influence;  while  John 
idams,  Samuel  Adams,  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
were  avowedly  hostile  towards  it.  The  Massachu- 
setts Lcgislatnro  declared  the  society  to  be 
"dangeroua  to  the  peace,  liberfr,  and  aafety  of 
the  Union";  and  .^Mamua  Burke,  an  Iriahman 
who  was  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  South 
Carolina,  published  a  pamphlet  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  "Cassiufl,"  which  attained  a  wide 
circulation,  and  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  society  was  subversive  of  nearly  every 
principle  of  human  rights  for  which  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  waa  fought.  The  fact  that  many 
menbera  of  the  Frendi  nobility  who  had  served 
with  the  Americans,  including  the  Marquis  de 
Li^yette,  were  members  of  the  society,  gave 
some  reason  for  the  popular  impression  against 
the  Cincinnati;  and  opposition  did  not  cease 
until  after  tiie  "critical  period"  of  American 
history  had  passed  and  the  Union  was  firmly 
established.  One  of  the  most  interesting  results 
of  the  feeling  against  the  society  waa  the  found- 
ing of  Tammany  Hall  (q.v.)  in  New  Toric,  on 
the  alleged  basia  of  "pure  democracy."  The 
State  societies  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Delaware,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
New  Hampshire  soon  ceased  to  exist,  and  al- 
though a  temporary  interest  in  the  society  was 
revived  by  the  visit  of  Lafayette  to  the  United 
States  in  1824,  still  it  was  not  until  1893  that 
C(mneetlent,  aa  the  first  of  the  revived  State 
Boeietiea,  waa  admitted  into  tiie  genml  aociefy. 
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and  one  hy  one  the  other  State  societies  were 
restored,  until,  at  the  triennial  convration  held 
in  1902,  Georgia,  the  la«t  of  the  oririnal  IS, 
was  prorisionally  readmitted.  The  State  socie- 
ties meet  annually,  and  tiie  general  society  once 
in  every  three  years.  The  presidents  general 
have  been:  George  Washington,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, C.  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  Thomas  Pinckney, 
Aaron  Ogden,  Morgan  Lewis,  William  Popham, 
H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Hamilton  Fish,  William 
Wayne,  and  Winslow  Warren.  Many  of  the 
State  societies,  such  as  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  North  Carolina, 
have  published  State  books,  in  which  is  given  a 
history  of  the  Bociety.  The  living  hereditary 
members  number  about  980. 

CXVCINNATI,  TjNivxBsnT  of.  An  educa- 
tional institution  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  only 
municipal  university  in  America.  The  university 
was  founded  on  bequests  made  by  Charles  Mc- 
Micken  in  1858,  and  by  tax  levies  subsmuently 
authorized  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  By  Mr. 
McMicken's  will  somewhat  over  $1,000,000  was 
given  the  city  to  found  a  college;  but  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  in  which  was  situated  real  estate 
amounting  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  be- 
quest, refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
will,  and  the  income  from  the  remainder  of  the 
estate  was  insufficient  for  the  desired  purpose. 
The  matter,  therefore,  lapsed  until  1870,  when 
the  Lfwislature  passed  a  special  bill  under  which 
the  l^iversity  of  Cincinnati  was  organized. 
Brads  were  issued  by  the  city  to  provide  funds 
for  buildings.  Later,  a  special  tax  of  three- 
tentiis  of  a  mill  for  maintenance  was  authorized. 
Instruction  was  first  given  in  1873,  and  in  1874 
the  academic  department  was  organized.  In 
1896  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  founded  in 
1819,  was  reo^nized  as  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  university.  The  departments  of  the 
university  include  liberal  arts,  engineering, 
medicine,  the  college  for  teachers,  graduate 
school,  tile  Clinical  and  Patholtwical  Sshool  of 
the  Cincinnati  Hospital  (affiliated),  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Commerce  and  evening  academic  classes. 
The  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment  are  valued 
at  $1,807,039;  the  endowment  aggregates  $1,500,- 
000;  and  the  total  annual  income  is,  approxi- 
mately, $299,000.  The  library  coUectimis  number 
approximately  96,600  bound  volumes,  and  79,000 
pamphlets.  In  1913  there  was  a  faculty  of  186 
(excluding  the  clinical  staff),  and  a  student 
body  of  1866. 

CINCnnrATI  GBOTTP.  see  Obdovtciait 
System. 

CINCINNATI   HUSICAX.  TESTIVAXi. 

Established  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  1873,  the 
festivals  were  afterward  held  biennially,  under 
his  direction.  Hitherto  the  festival  had  lasted 
five  days — from  Tuesday  till  Saturday,  inclu- 
sive— within  which  period  there  were  given  seven 
concerts,  five  in  the  evening  and  two  in  the 
afternoon  (Thursday  and  Saturday) ;  but  in 
1902  the  season  was  reduced  to  four  days  and 
five  concerts.  The  music  is  supplied  by  the 
Chicago  Orchestra  (q.v.) ,  augmented  for  the 
occasion  by  a  local  chorus  of  about  600  voices, 
and  well-lmown  soloists.  The  festival  has  been 
an  invariable  artistic  success,  but  has  frequently 
entailed  considerable  financial  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  those  responsible  for  the  undertaking. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  in  1905  the 
festival  was  under  the  direction  of  Frank  van  der 
Stncken  (q.v.)  until  1012.  Beginning  in  1914 
the  orehesural  part  was  furnished  by  the  Cin- 
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cinnati   Symphony   Orchestra    (q.v.),  and  its 
regular  conductor,  Dr.  Ernst  Kunwald  (q.v.), 
became  the  cmductor  of  the  festivaL 
CmCmJIATI  8YKPH0NY  OBCHBSTSA. 

One  of  the  great  orchestras  of  the  United  States. 
In  1893  the  "Cincinnati  Orchestra  Association,'* 
with  Mrs.  William  H.  Taft  as  president,  wsa 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  to  the 
music  lovers  of  Cincinnati  adequate  and  regular 
symphony  concerts.  Previous  to  that  time  an 
orchestra  of  40  musicians  imder  Michael  Brand 
had  for  some  years  been  giving  concerts  devoted 
to  serious  music.  In  the  spring  of  1895  th.% 
assodation  engaged  this  orchestra  for  nine  pre* 
liminary  concerts  directed  by  Anton  Seidl,  Frank 
van  der  Stucken,  and  Henry  Schradieck,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  regular  conductor. 
As  a  result,  the  orchestra  was  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  a  dozen  musicians  from  New 
York,  Van  der  Stucken  was  chosen  conductor, 
and  Josef  Marien  concert  master.  A  guarantee 
fund  of  $16,000  was  pledged,  and  in  the  fall  of 
tiie  same  year  the  first  r^lar  season  of  10 
subscription  concerts  began.  The  season  extends 
from  November  to  April.  The  concerts  take 
place  on  Saturday  nights,  preceded  by  a  public  re- 
nearsal  on  Friday  afternoon.  In  1906  tJie  official 
name  of  the  association  was  changed  to  "Cin- 
cinnati Symphony  Orchestra  Association  Com- 
pany." Friction  between  the  Musical  Union  and 
Van  der  Stucken  led,  in  1907,  to  the  latter's 
resignation  and  the  disbanding  of  tiie  orchestra. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  association  a  number 
of  symphony  concerts  were  given  by  visiting 
orchestras  during  the  souon  of  1907-()6.  In  the 
following  season  no  concerts  were  given,  but  the 
association  was  at  work  perfecting  arrange- 
ments for  the  reSstablishment  of  the  orches&a 
on  a  permanent  basis.  When  an  annual  guaran- 
tee hind  of  $50,000  for  five  years  had  been 
pledged  by  a  number  of  public-spirited  citizens  a 
new  orchestra  of  80  performers,  with  Leopold 
Sti^owski  as  conductor,  was  or^inized  in  1909. 
The  number  of  subscription  ctmcerts  was  in* 
creased  from  10  to  12,  and  a  series  of  eight  con- 
certs at  popular  prices  on  Sunday  afternoons 
was  added.  Under  the  energetic  leadership  of 
Mr.  Stokowski  the  orchestra  soon  rose  to  the 
level  of  the  foremost  symphony  orchestras  in  the 
United  States,  and  greatly  extended  its  activities 
by  frequent  concert  tours  to  other  cities.  When 
Mr.  StMcowski  resined  in  1012  Dr.  Ernst  Kun- 
wald of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  was  chosen  his 
successor.  The  original  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, Mrs.  William  H.  Taft,  was  succeeded 
in  1900  by  Mrs.  C.  K.  Holmes.  Since  1913  Mrs. 
Charles  P.  Taft  has  been  president. 

CIN'CINNA'TirS,  Lucius  QuiNcnus.  A 
hero  of  the  semil^endary  period  of  Roman  his- 
tory, regarded  by  the  later  Romans  as  the  model 
of  antique  virtue  and  single  manners.  Cincin- 
natus  appears  to  have  been  an  uncompromising 
patrician.  About  460  ao.  he  was  chosen  consul, 
and  two  years  later  was  made  dictator.  The 
story  says  that  when  the  messengers  from  Rome 
came  to  tell  Cincinnatus  of  his  new  dignity,  they 
found  him  plowing  on  his  small  farm  on  the 
Tiber.  He  soon  rescued  the  Consul  Lucius  Minu- 
cius,  who  bad  been  defeated  and  surrounded  by 
the  ^ui.  After  a  dictatorship  of  16  days. 
Cindnnatus  returned  to  his  farm.  When  80 
years  old,  he  was  once  more  made  dictator  (430 
B.C.),  and  suppressed  a  tiireatened  plebeian  in- 
surrection.   

CINUIUS  (rdn'shl-fls)  AXilXSNTTrS,  Lu- 
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cms.  A  Roman  annalist  of  some  note,  prsetor 
in  Sicily  in  210-208  b.c.  He  wrote  in  the  Greek 
tongue  a  number  of  works,  chief  among  which 
is  his  Annates,  containing  the  history  of  Rome 
from  tile  earliest  times  to  his  own  day.  Durins 
this  war  he  himself  was  in^risoned  by  HannibiJ, 
who  graciously  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
Carthaginian  march  through  Gaul  and  across 
the  Alps.  His  work  was  more  carefully  critical 
than  that  of  most  historical  student  of  his 
time.  Consult:  Pltlss,  De  CindiB  Rerum  Roma- 
norum  ScHptoribita  (Bonn,  1S6S) ;  Peter,  Vete- 
ram  Historicorum  Romanorum  Reliquiw  (Jjeip- 
zig,  1870) ;  Schanz,  Qeachichte  der  RStmaehm 
UtUratur  (3d  ed..  Munich,  1907). 

CIH'DEBEiyiiA.  (fn«L  einder,  witii  dim. 
termination  -eUa;  cf.  Fr.  Cendrillon,  and  Ger. 
Asehenhrodel,  or  Aaohenputtel,  of  similar  mean- 
ing). An  old  fairy  tale  of  Oriental  origin.  It 
existed  in  Kgypt  in  a  legend  of  Rhodopis  and 
Psammetichua,  It  appears  in  German  lore  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  among  the  fairy 
tales  of  Grimm.  Perrault  and  Madame  d'Aulnoy 
popularized  it  for  seventeenth-century  France. 
It  deals  with  the  marriage  of  a  household  drudge 
to  a  prince  who  discovers  her  by  finding  her 
marvelousl^  small  glass  slipper,  which  excites 
his  curiosity  as  to  the  owner,  and  which  no 
court  lady  is  able  to  wear.  The  "glass"  slipper 
is  an  error,  arising  froin  the  confusion  of  oerrV} 
'glass,'  with  the  old  vair,  'fur.* 

CIN'EAS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ktriat,  Kineas).  A 
Thessalian,  the  chief  adviser  of  Pyrrhus,  King  of 
Epims.  He  was  an  eloquent  orator  and  a  skilled 
diplomatist;  P^hus  declared  that  Cineas 
had  won  more  cities  by  his  words  than  he  him- 
sdf  had  won  1^  his  arms.  He  visited  Rome  to 
arrange  for  peace  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans 
in  280  B.C.  While  in  Rome  he  learned  in  a 
single  day,  it  is  said,  the  name  of  every  man  of 
importance  in  the  city.  He  was  not  successful 
in  securing  peace,  and  when  he  returned  he  told 
Pyrrhus  that  Rome  was  a  temple,  and  its  Senate 
an  assembly  of  kings. 

OXN'EMAarOOBAFH.     See  MovnfQ  Pio- 

TDBE8. 

CIN'EBATII  A  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
cinerarius,  ashy,  from  oinis,  ashes).  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  family  Composite,  and 
related  to  Benecio  (q.v.),  from  which  the  species 
are  separated  by  some  minor  characters.  As 
commonly  understood,  the  species  are  numeroiis 
and  widely  distributed;  but  as  recently  limited, 
there  are  only  abfmt  25  species,  all  of  which  are 
indigmtons  to  South  Africa.  The  other  species 
are  mostly  grouped  with  Benecio.  The  most 
CMnmon  garden  Cineraria  by  this  classification 
becomes  a  Benecio.  The  plants  are  annual  or 
perennial  herbs,  with  simple-toothed  or  sinuate- 
lobed  leaves,  and  many  are  notable  on  account 
of  the  ashy  appearance  of  their  lower  leaves; 
hence  the  name  (Latin  cmis,  -eris,  ashes).  The 
dnerariaa  are  popular  greeDhouse  plants;  and 
on  account  of  the  ease  of  cultivation,  free  blofmi- 
ing,  and  lasting  qualities  tbey  are  much  grown. 
"rhere  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  the 
species  most  cultivated.  Cineraria  cruenta,  many 
strains  of  which  are  known.  By  some  it  is 
claimed  as  a  development  from  the  wild  species, 
while  others  maintain  it  is  a  hybrid  between 
Cineraria  cruenta  and  other  species,  all  of  which 
are  natives  of  the  Canary  Islands.  The  single- 
flowered  forms  are  the  most  popular. 

CXNItKABY  VBNS.  Urns  used  by  the  nar 
tions  of  antiqoi^  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the 


dead  when  gathered  from  the  funeral  pile.  Among 
both  Greeks  and  Romans  the  urn  was  buried  as 
we  bury  a  coffin.  Among  the  Romans  it  was  fre- 
quently placed  in  a  niche  in  the  family  mauso- 
leum or  in  one  of  the  great  columbaria  (q.T.). 
See  BuiOAL;  Cbeuation. 

See  Cetlow. 
dNGanjUlL  See  Gnmu. 
CIN^A,    Gaiub   HsLTius.     See  Heltius 

CiNNA,  GAIUS. 

CIN^Af  Lucius  Cobnklius.  A  Roman  noble, 
one  of  the  principal  supporters  of  Marius.  Sulla, 
after  driving  Marius  from  Rome,  and  before 
setting  out  on  his  expedition  against  Mithri- 
dates,  allowed  Ginna  to  be  elected  to  the  con- 
sulship. At  onc^  as  consul  (87  B.O.),  he  im- 
peached Sulla,  endeavored  to  sidvance  the  polit- 
ical status  of  the  citizens  who  had  been  added 
to  Rome  after  the  Social  War,  and  agitated  for 
the  recall  of  Marius.  On  Marius's  return,  after 
a  cruel  massacre  of  Roman  citizens,  in  which 
some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and  orators 
were  slain,  Marius  and  Cinna  declared  them- 
selves couffolB.  On  the  death  of  Blarins,  which 
occurred  within  a  few  days  of  his  usurpation, 
Cinna  made  Valerius  Flaccua  his  colleague  for 
that  year  and  Papirius  Carbo  his  associate  for 
the  two  succeeding  years.  In  84  B.C.  he  prepared 
to  meet  Sulla,  who  was  then  on  his  way  from  the 
East  to  take  vengeance  upon  his  enemies,  but  was 
slain  by  his  disaffected  troops  at  Brundisium. 
His  daughter  Cornelia  married  Julius  Csesar. 

CIN^ABAB  (Lat.  cinnabariB,  from  Gk.  kw- 
wipofii,  kinnabari,  vermilion,  fnmi  Pers.  zinjarf. 
Hind,  shangarf).  A  name  originally  applied  to 
the  red  "dragon's  blood"  that  came  from  India, 
and  subsequently  to  other  substances  of  a  simi- 
lar color,  but  now  exclusively  used  to  designate 
the  mercuric  sulphide  that  crystallizes  in  the 
hexagonal  system.  The  Romans  were  familiar 
with  it,  and  both  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  described 
the  use  of  an  ore  of  mercury  for  amalgamating 
gold.  It  is  found  both  crystallized  and  massive, 
and  is  bright  red  to  brown  in  color.  Cinnabar 
is  the  most  important  ore  of  mercury,  and  is 
mined  in  Almaden,  Spain ;  at  Idria,  in  Camiola, 
Austria;  and  at  New  Almaden  and  elsewhere  in 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  It  is  also  found  in 
southern  Russia,  China,  Peru,  New  South  Wales, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  At  Sulphur 
Bank,  Cal,,  and  Steamboat  Springs,  Nev.,  it  is 
said  to  be  still  forming  by  solfataric  action. 
The  native  cinnabar  is  nc^  of  sufficient  pnritv  to 
be  used  directly  as  a  pigment,  but  the  artificial 
mercuric  sulphide  constitutes  the  vermilion  of 
commerce.  "Hepatic  cinnabar"  is  a  liver-brown 
granular  or  compact  variety  of  cinnabar,  which 
is  foimd  at  Idria,  Austria.   

canSTAXflC  (from  cinnamon)  ACID,  C«H(. 
CH:CH.COOH.  A  chemical  compound  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  ongen.  It  crystallizes  in  color- 
less prisms,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  dissolve  readily  in  boiling  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  It  melts  at  133°  C.  and 
boils,  with  or  without  decomposition,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  heated,  at  about 
300°  C.  It  exists  naturally  in  a  free  state  in 
liquid  storax,  in  the  balsams  of  Tolu  and  Peru, 
and  in  gum  benzoin,  and  is  often  deposited  in 
lai^  crystals  from  old  samples  of  oil  of  cinna- 
mon (Cinnatnio  aldehyde)  and  from  cinnaoKm 
water.  It  is  always  lonned  from  oil  of  cinna- 
mon when  the  latter  is  exposed  to  the  acticm  of 
the  air.   Cinnamie  acid  is  usually  made  by  heat- 
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ing  3  parts  of  benzaldebyde  with  10  parts  of 
acetic  anhydride  and  3  parts  of  dehydrated 
Bodium  acetate,  its  formatioa  taking  place  ac< 
cording  to  the  following  equation: 

CHiCHO  +  CH,COONa  = 
BsnMldflhyde      Sodium  MeUto 

CH^H:CHCOONa  +  H,0 

Gmuunio  add  (Sodium  Mdt)  Watw 

Thia  method  of  preparation,  known  as  Perkin's 
jReaction,  is  used  for  the  preparation,  not  only 
of  cinnamic,  but  of  other  unsaturated  aromatic 
acids  as  wdl,  the  sodium  salt  and  anhydride  of 
acetic  acid  beinff  replaced  in  the  prooesa  by  the 
sodium  salts  and  anbydrides  of  otber  fat^  acids. 
When  fused  with  caustic  potash,  cinnamic  acid 
breaks  up  into  benzoic  and  acetic  acids.  When 
heated  with  lime,  it  splits  up  into  styrolene  (a 
hydrocarbon)  and  carbonic  acid.  By  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  it  may  be  converted  into  ortho- 
nitro-cinnamic  acid,  which  is  related  to  indigo. 
Being  an  unsaturated  compound,  cinnamic  acid 
readily  forms  additional  compounds  with  bro- 
mine, hydrochloric,  hydrobranic,  and  hydriodio 
a4^dB,ete.  (See  Cauoh  CoHPOcnDS.)  The  Bub< 
stance  known  as  allo-cinnamie  add  is  atereo-lso- 
meric  wltii  cinnamic  acid  and  may  be  readily 
converted  into  the  latter, 

Onr'NAKOH.  The  dried  bark  of  several 
qweies  of  Cinnamomum,  belonging  to  the  family 
Lauracete.  The  leading  species,  Oinnomomutn 
tepUmioum,  indigenous  to  Ceylon,  where  it  may 
be  found  growing  at  an  altitude  of  3000  feeb 
above  sea  level,  has  derdoped  seven  or  eb;ht 
well-marked  varietiee,  some  of  which  are  ranked 
by  botanists  as  species.  From  bibUeal  times  the 
forests  supplied  tiie  market,  but  its  eultivatioa 
was  commenced  by  the  Dutch.  It  is  now  grown 
in  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  Egypt,  the  district 
about  Tellicherry  {Malabar  Coast),  and  Java, 
which  last  two  places  most  nearly  approach 
Ceylon  in  the  quality  of  their  cinnamon;  hut  in 
none  of  which,  owing  to  differences  of  soil,  cli- 
mate, methods  of  cunivation,  or  of  exposure  to 
sunlight,  it  produces  bark  of  so  high  a  quality 
as  in  its  hwne.  Cinnamon  plantatims  are  m 
less  favor  than  formerly,  coffee  culture  being  in 
the  ascendant.  In  the  wild,  the  tree  attains  the 
height  of  about  30  feet  and  a  diameter  of  12  to 
18  inches,  hut  when  cultivated  it  is  made  to  form 
stools  of  four  or  Ave  fltema.  When  the  bark  be- 
gins to  turn  brown,  usually  in  less  than  two 
years,  these  stems,  which  may  be  8  feet  tall  and 
2  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  are  harvested 
and  replaced  by  freah  ones.  After  being  stripped 
of  leaves  and  twigs,  which  latter  yield  "cinna- 
mon chips,"  they  are  girdled  transversely  and 
slitted  longitudinally,  and  the  bark  stripped  off 
with  a  mama  or  knife  similar  in  form  to  a 
nurseryman's  budding  knife.  The  pieces  are 
then  laid  flat  and  the  outer  bark  removed  by 
scraping  or  planing.  As  the  bark  dries  it  forms 
rolls  called  quills,  the  smaller  of  which  are 
inserted  into  the  laiger,  which  when  fully  dry 
are  tied  in  bundles  for  shipment.  Cassia  cin- 
namon,  cultivated  fn  India  and  southeastera 
China,  is  the  baric  of  Cinnamomum  casHa, 
Cassia  cinnamon,  which  is  exported  to  America 
from  China  and  India,  is  not,  as  is  often  sup- 
posed, the  same  as  Chinese  cinnamon,  none  of 
which  reaches  our  ports,  because  of  the  steady 
demand  and  high  prices  paid  for  it  in  China. 
The  Cassia  variety  is  cultivated;  the  Chinese  is 
not,  but  is  obtained  from  old  trees  growing,  not 
In  Chinese  forests,  but  in  those  of  Annam.  These 


trees  die,  their  bark  being  stripped  from  tmnki^ 
and  twigs.  Saigon  cinnamon  is  derived  from  an 
undetermined  species  of  cinnamon  which  ap- 
peared in  commerce  about  1875  and  which  haa 
annually  increased  in  importance.  Ceylon  ein> 
namtm  is  yellowish  brown,  has  a  peculiar,  fra- 
grant odor  and  sweetish,  aromatic,  pun^t  taste. 
In  quality  it  surpasses  the  bark  obtained  from 
the  same  species  grown  in  other  countries,  and 
also  that  of  the  other  two  species  imported  into 
America.  Cassia  cinnamon  is  reddish  brown,  and 
haa  a  less  delicate  taste  and  odor  than  the  pre- 
ceding. The  Saigon  variety,  from  which  the 
outer  bark  ia  not  removed,  has  a  gray  or  grayish- 
brown  exterior,  with  whitish  blotches,  warts,  and 
wrinkles.  All  three  kinds  contain  a  volatile  oil 
< Oleum  ekutamomi),  tannin,  sugar,  and  mannit. 
and  are  recognized  in  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the 
United  States.  The  oil,  which  is  given  in  doses 
of  from  one  to  five  drops,  ia  credited  with  aro- 
matic, stomachic,  stimulant,  and  carminative 

?ualities  when  taken  internally,  and  with  rube- 
acient  properties  when  applied  locally.  The 
bark,  due  to  its  tannic  acid,  has  arane  astringent 
properties,  and  ia  rommonly  used  to  flavor  as- 
tringent powders  and  mixtures  which  do  not 
contain  iron.  From  very  early  times  cinnamon 
has  been  used  as  a  spice  in  many  culinary  prepa- 
rations. For  illustration,  see  Colored  Plate  of 
Flatobinq  Plants. 
CIHirAJCON  FEBN.  See  Osmtjnda. 
GUnrAHOK  STONB.  The  yellow  variety 
of  grossularite,  or  cakium  aluminum  garnet, 
called  «Hont<^  or  more  properly  hettonite.  The 
beat  cinnamon  atones  e«ne  from  Ceyl(m;  but 
specimens  of  a  good  quality  have  been  found  in 
Oxford  Co.,  Me.,  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  some  of  which  would  cut  into  gems  of 
over  a  carat  in  weight.   See  Gasivet. 

CINNA,  OV  IA  CLAKENCE  IVATT- 
QUSTK  Bft'nA,  7SS  U  klftmflNs'  d^gnst^.  A 
tragedy  by  Pierre  Comeille,  produced  in  Paris  in 
1640,  and  published  in  the  collected  edition  of  hia 
works  in  1644.  It  is  supposed  to  be  his  master- 
piece and  deals  with  the  temporary  peiAdy  of  a 
Koman  citizen^  friend  to  Augustus,  who  is  drawn 
into  a  conspiraty  against  his  Imperial  master 
his  wife  and  friend.  The  ccHispiracy  is  discov- 
ered, and  Augustus  pardona  the  offenders. 

OINO  DA  PISTOJA,  che'nd  d&  pfts  tyyfc 
( originally  Gttittonoino  Sinibaldi  )  ( 1 270- 
1336).  An  Italian  jurist  and  poet,  bom  at  Pis- 
toja.  He  began  the  study  of  law  there  and  then 
went  to  Bologna,  where  his  masters  were  Lam- 
berto  di  Raroponi  and  Franciscus  Accmrsins.  On 
his  return,  be  held  a  civil  jfK»ition  in  his  native 
city.  Being  a  partisan  of  the  Ghibelline  faction, 
he  became  involved  in  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline 
disputes;  and  as  the  Guelph  faction  was  tri- 
umphant, he  had  to  leave  Pistoja,  and  in  th» 
course  of  his  travels  visited  Rome  and  journeyed 
in  France.  Wh^  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII  left  the  Ghibelline  cause  in  an  ap- 
parently  hopeless  state,  he  withdrew  from  party 
strife,  studied  law,  received  the  d^ree  of  doctor 
at  Bologna  (1314),  and  taught  ^nrispnidenee  at 
Treviso,  Siena,  Florence,  Pen^a,  and  Naples. 
He  is  the  author  of  two  books  on  law,  often  re- 
printed, Leotura  in  Codicem  JusiiniafU  (1483) 
and  Lectura  in  Digestum  Vetus  (1627).  Am<mg 
his  pupils  were  the  celebrated  Bartolus  and 
Joannes  Andree.  Cino  is  best  remembered  now 
for  his  friendship  with  Dante,  who  speaks  of 
him  with  enthusiasm  in  Pe  Vulgari  Bloquio. 
Like  Dante,  he  had  an  ideal  la^,  to  whom  he 
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addressed  his  sonnets — a  certain  Selvaggia  di 
Vergiolesi;  so  there  is  significance  in  his  verses 
comforting  Dante  on  the  loss  of  Beatrice.  Pe- 
trarch called  him  "Noetro  Amoroso  Messer  Cino." 
By  Carducci  he  is  ranked  midway  between  Caval- 
canti  and  Dante.  His  works  were  printed  in 
Kome  in  I5S9.  CouBult:  the  edition  of  hia  poems 
by  Hindi  and  Fanfani,  Le  rime  ridotte  a  miglior 
lezione  (Pistoja,  1878) ;  Chiappelli,  Vita  e  opere 

S'luridiche  di'  Cino  da  Pistoja  (Turin,  1881); 
oBsetti,  Dante  and  hit  Circle  (London,  1874) ; 
Corbellini,  Cino  da  Piatoja,  amam  «d  eaUio 
(Pavia,  1898). 

CnrQ-lCABS,  sftN'mAr',  Henbi  Coifiteb 
RvzA  d'Efpiat,  Mabquis  dk  (1620-42).  A 
French  nobleman  and  conspirator,  the  favorite 
of  Louis  XIII.  He  was  the  sou  of  d'Efllat, 
manhol  of  France  (1581-1632).  Cinq-Marg 
came  to  court  as  a  prot^  of  Riehelien  in  1635, 
receiving  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Guards.  In 
1637  he  became  master  of  the  robes  to  the  King, 
and  in  1639  was  advanced  by  Richelieu,  for 
political  reasons,  to  the  high  office  of  grand 
equerry  of  France.  Cinq-Mars,  however,  was  not 
content  to  be  Richelieu's  tool,  and  had  ambitions 
of  his  own.  He  distinguished  himself  before 
Arras  in  1640  and  desir^  a  high  military  corn* 
numd.  Richelieu  would  advance  him  no  further, 
and  in  1641  Cinq-Mara  allied  himself  with  the 
Orleans  faction  and  became  one  of  the  chief 
opponents  of  the  Cardinal.  In  1642  he  accom- 
panied the  King  to  the  si^  of  Narbonne,  and 
seemed  high  in  the  royal  favor;  but  Richelieu 
had  unearthed  particulars  of  a  conspiracy,  in 
which  Cinq-Mars  was  the  chief,  which  included  a 
treaty  with  Spain,  and  after  the  incriminating 
docnments  had  been  laid  before  the  King,  Cinq- 
Mars  and  his  aeetMQplices  were  arrested.  Gaston 
d'OrMang  saved  hla  own  life  by  confessing  and 
implicating  others.  Cinq-Mars  was  imprisoned, 
tried,  and  executed  with  De  Thou,  at  Lyons, 
Sept.  12,  1642.  A  romantic  novel  by  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  Cing-Mars,  on  une  conjuration  sous  Louis 
XIII,  is  founded  on  the  alleged  relations  between 
the  conspirator  and  Maria  de  Gonzaga,  after- 
ward Queen  of  Poland,  and  there  is  an  opera  by 
Gounod  (1877)  based  m  the  story.  An  EngU^ 
translation  of  this  work  has  appeared  (New 
York,  I86I).  For  historical  accounts,  consult 
Basserie,  La  conjuration  de  Cinq-Mart,  preface  by 
Alfred  M^^res  (Paris,  1896),  and  Bazin,  Sis- 
toire  de  France  sous  Louis  XIU  (Paris,  1846). 

CZVQTTECENTO,  chen'kw(l-ch«n'tA.  An  Ital- 
ian technical  term,  which  has  been  borrowed  by 
<^er  languages,  meaning  "five  hundred,"  and 
used  to  desigute  the  art,  literature,  or  any  other 
form  of  caltnre  flourishing  between  1600  and 
1600.  Roughly  speaking,  it  is  the  "Develcmed 
Benaissance,"  ^'High  Renaissance,"  "The  Golden 
Age,"  from  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  Paolo  Vero- 
nese, though  ita  second  half  was  almost  every- 
where, except  in  Venice,  a  period  of  decadence. 
CINQTrETOIL^  slQk'foil'.  See  Potenthia. 
CINQTIB  (siok)  P0BT8  (Fr.,  five  ports). 
The  ancient  collective  name  of  the  five  Engliafa 
Channel  ports — Sandwich,  Dover,  Hytbe,  Rom- 

Sr*  and  JbstingB — ^which  were  enfranehised  by 
ward  the  Coiuessor.  Williun  the  Conqueror 
subsequently  granted  them  the  privileges  of  an 
almost  independent  state,  under  command  of  a 
warden,  with  a  court  at  Dover  Castle.  Winchel- 
aea  and  Rye  were  added  later.  Up  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII  their  chief  function  was  the  supply 
of  the  country's  naval  contii^ent.  In  the  time 
at  Edward  I  they  provided  67  fully  equipped 


ships  and  frequently  extended  their  powers  by 
equipping  piratical  expeditions.  Dating  from 
the  revolution  of  1688,  their  privil^es  were 
graduallj^  abolished,  the  Lord  Warden's  jurisdic- 
tion  ceasing  in  1835.  The  appointment  of  Lord 
Warden  with  residence,  and  the  ancient  privilege 
of  carrying  the  can<H>y  over  the  sovereign's  head 
at  a  coronation,  still  exists.  The  official  resi- 
dence, Walmer  Castle,  near  Deal,  dates  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  There,  as  Warden,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  lived  each  autumn  from  1829, 
and  he  there  died  in  1862.  Noteworthy  wardens 
of  recent  date  are  Earl  Granville,  the  Right 
Honorable  W.  H.  Smith,  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Consult  Bur- 
rows, Cvnq^e  Ports  (2d  ed.,  London,  1888). 
CZNTIO,  or  OZNTHZO,  cbeu'td-!;.    See  Gi- 

BALDI,  GlOVAWWI  BATTISTA. 

OINT&A,  nSiofttk.  A  small  but  picturesquely 
situated  town  in  Portugal,  in  the  Province  of 
Estremadura,  about  15  miles  west-northwest  of 
Lisbon  (Map:  Portugal,  A  3).  It  stands  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Sierra  de  Cintra,  and  contains 
a  palace  of  Moorish  and  Christian  architecture, 
anciently  occupied  by  the  Moorish  kings,  and 
subsequently  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Christian 
mtmarchs.  A  charming  view  of  the  town  and  of 
the  sea  is  to  be  had  from  tiie  top  of  a  hill 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle.  On 
another  hillti^  stands  La  Pena,  once  a  convent, 
afterward  a  residence  of  the  I^ng  of  Portugal, 
who  restored  it  and  gave  it  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  a  feudal  castle.  In  the  neighborhood,  also, 
is  what  is  called  the  Cork  Convent,  named  so 
on  account  of  ita  cork-lined  cells.  Cintra  is  a 
favorite  summer  resort  with  the  residents  of  Lis- 
bon. It  is  celebrated  for  tiie  convention  con- 
cluded, Aug.  22,  1808,  between  the  British,  the 
Portuguese,  and  the  French,  by  which  the  latter 
were  allowed  to  evacuate  Portugal  without  inter- 
ference.   Pop.,  1890,  4846;  1900,  6918. 

CIONB,  chd-^nA,  Andrei,  di.    See  Obcaqna. 

OIOTAT,  syfi'tA',  La  (Prov.  Cioutat,  from 
Lat.  oivitaa,  state,  city).  A  seaport  town  of 
France,  in  the  Department  of  Bouches-du-RhOne, 
on  the  west  shore  of  a  bay  in  the  Mediterranean, 
about  16  miles  southeast  of  Marseilles,  in  the 
midst  of  olive,  orange,  and  pomegranate  planta- 
tions (Map;  France,  S.,  K  6).  It  is  well  built 
and  has  a  good  and  commodious  harbor,  formed 
by  a  mole,  and  well  defended.  One  of  its  ship- 
yards atone  employs  2000  men.  It  has  a  school 
of  maritime  instruction,  large  fisheries,  cotton 
manufactories,  and  sea  batbs.  There  is  an  ac- 
tive trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district.  Pop. 
(commune),  1901,  11,622;  1911,  9975. 

OIPABIU,  ch«-pa'rl,  Tucoteo  (1805-87).  A 
Rumanian  ecclesiaistic  and  philologist}  bwn  in 
Transylvania.  As  professor  in  tu  ueologieal 
seminaiy  of  Blasendorf  he  founded  in  1867  the 
Orsomul  huminairei  ('Organ  of  Li^bt'),  the  first 
Rumanian  journal  to  be  printed  in  Latin  char- 
acters. He  was  the  most  celebrated  representa- 
tive of  the  Latinist  school  in  Transylvania,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  following  important  works : 
De  Laiinitate  Lingua  Va^aohica  (1865);  De 
Ifomine  VaUukonm  Oei^U  (1807);  De  Re 
Litteraria  Valaohonm  (1868) ;  Orammatioa 
Limbei-BonOite  (2  Tola.*  1859-49).  The  latter 
work  was  honored  by  a  price  from  the  Rumanian 
Academy. 

CZ'PHSB  (from  OF.  oifre,  Ger.  Ziffer;  frtMU 
ML.  cifra,  irifera.  At.  sifr,  safr,  cipher,  from 
aafara,  to  be  emptied).  An  ornamental  arrange- 
ment of  the  initial  letters  of  a  name  by  which 
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th^  become  aleo  a  private  mark,  adopted  by 
artists  and  architectB  as  distinctive  of  their 
work.  A  well-known  example  is  the  cipher  of 
Albrecht  Dfirer  (Q;V.}>  reproduced  in  the  article 
on  this  artist.  That  of  the  American  painter 
Whistler  also  is  well  known — a  conventionalized 

J'ellow  butterfly.   Any  complex  arrangement  of 
etters  which  an  individual  employ  asliis  signa* 
ture  becomes  his  own  property. 
GIFHEB.     See  CBTFToaBAPHT;  BlQRAlJno 

AI«D  TeLEQRAPHINO,  MiLITABY. 

CIFBIAm,  che'prd-ft'nS,  Giotauki  Battista 
(1727-85).  An  Italian  painter,  draftsman, 
and  engraver.  He  was  born  in  Florence  and 
studied  there  under  Gabiani  and  Ignatius  Hug* 
ford,  an  Englishman.  In  1760  he  went  to  S<mie, 
where  he  met  his  lifelong  friend  and  coworker, 
Bartotozzi  (q.v.),  and  English  artists  who  in- 
vited him  to  England.  There  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  executed  pictures  and 
mural  decorations  for  English  private  residences 
and  public  buildings,  and  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  history  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  original  memlwrs.  He  is 
chiefly  important,  however,  as  a  draftsman 
for  Bartolozzi's  engravings  and  mezzotints.  By 
his  skillful  and  el^ant  <&awing  he  did  much  to 
form  the  style  of  the  English  mezzotint  engravers 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  British  and 
South  Kensington  museums  and  those  of  Flor- 
ence, Lille,  and  Orleans  contain  most  of  his 
drawings.  Cipriani  died  at  Hammersmith,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Chelsea  burial  ground,  where 
Bartolozzi  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
Consult  Tuer,  Bartolaszt  and  hit  Works  (Lon- 
don, 1882),  and  Fincham,  Art  of  British  and 
American  Book  Plates  (New  York,  1897). 

CIBCASSIA,  sIr-kfishl-A.  A  region  of  the 
northwestern  Caucasus  (q.v.)  (Map:  Russia, 
F  6),  extending  approximately  from  the  Taman 
Peninsula  and  the  Kuban  River  to  the  Abkaz 
district  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 
It  lies  within  the  Ekaterinodar  and  Kutais  gov- 
ernments and  comprises  the  administrative  die* 
trict  known  as  the  "Black  Sea  Circle."  Cir- 
cassia  has  been  nominally  a  part  of  Russia  since 
1829.  It  was  only  after  a  struggle  of  35  years, 
however,  that  Russian  sway  was  fully  estab- 
lished.  The  region  contains  numerous  oil  fields. 

CIBGASSIANS,  sSr-kfish'anz,  or  TCHEB- 
EES^ES.  A  term  applied  in  general  to  the 
northwestern  group  of  peoples  inhabiting  the 
region  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  particular  to  the 
Adtighe  or  Tcherkesses  (tiie  first  is  their  own 
name;  the  second,  from  which  the  word  Circaa- 
sian  comes,  is  that  by  which  they  are  known  to 
the  Tiirks  and  Russians),  the  most  noteworthy 
of  these  tribes.  Other  Circassian  tribes  are  the 
Abkhasians  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  Kabardians, 
Shapsukhs,  Abadzeh,  etc.,  all  related  more  closely 
by  language  than  by  race;  for  all  are  more  or 
less  mixed  with  Tatar,  Asiatic,  Aryan,  and  other 
intmsive  elemmts.  Except  tlw  Abkhasians  (  the 
difference  may  be  due  to  artificial  lateral  com- 
ression),  the  Circassian  tribes  tend  to  be 
rachyeepbalic,  and  of  average  rather  than  tall 
stature.  The  Abkhasians  are  darker  skinned, 
and  not  so  well  formed  or  featured  as  the  Cir- 
cassians proper ;  and  of  the  latter  those  of  Kuban 
are  the  least  attractive.  The  Kabardians,  who 
formerly  laid  claim  to  greater  purity  of  blood, 
are  now  less  pure  than  some  of  tne  Adighe.  The 
Circaasians  have  produced  many  men  and  women 
of  great  physical  beauty,  and  Circassian  girb, 
famous  for  their  good  looks,  have  long  adorned 


the  harems  of  Turkish  sultans,  pashas,  and  men 
of  wealth,  refining  to  no  little  extent  their  Mon- 
golian blood — many  of  them,  indeed,  being  ready 
enough  to  change  their  mountain  home  for  a 
Tm-kish  or  Persian  palace.  According  to  Pnrfes* 
sor  von  Luschau,  however,  the  number  of  such 
intormarriages  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  in 
p<^ular  literature.  The  ethics  of  the  Circaa- 
sians have  always  been  of  a  primitive  type, 
and  Oherkess  is  said  to  signify  as  much  as 
"brigand";  but  over  against  this  may  be  set 
their  hospitality  and  brave  struggle  for  liberty 
against  the  Russians.  When  the  Russian  con- 
quest was  completed  in  1864,  more  tiian  300,000 
of  them  left  me  Caucasus  for  various  parts  of 
Asiatic  and  Ennmean  Turkey,  and  they  are  said 
latOT  to  have  haa  a  share  in  the  Bulgarian  mas- 
sacres. Those  who  are  still  in  the  old  habitat 
number  about  150,000,  and  are  losing  more  and 
more  of  their  racial  purity.  The  higher  classes 
of  the  Circassians  have  adopted  Islam,  while 
amfHig  the  lower  exists  a  certain  kind  of  Christi- 
anity or  Islamism  in  combination  with  survivals 
of  ancient  heathenism.  The  languages  of  the 
Circassian  tribes  are  thought  by  some  authori- 
ties to  be  incorporating  rather  than  agglutina- 
tive. Since  Neumann's  Russland  und  die 
Tscherkessen  (1840),  the  literature  about  the 
Circassians  has  grown  considerably.  Especial 
reference  may  be  made  to  R.  von  Erckert's  Der 
Kaukasus  und  seine  V&lker  (Leipzig,  1887),  and 
the  fourth  volume  of  Chantre's  comprehensive 
Recherokea  anthropologiques  dans  le  Caucaae 
(LyoDB,  1885-S7). 

■  OntCE,  BBr'sA  (Lat-,  from  Ok.  KtpKit,  Kirke). 
In  Homer,  the  sister  of  AeStes,  and  daughter  of 
Helios  and  the  ocean  nymph  Perse.  She  lived 
in  a  valley  of  the  island  of  JEsba,  surrounded  by 
human  beings  whom  she  had  transformed  into 
wolves  and  lions.  Here  she  transformed  into 
swine  the  companions  of  Odysseus,  and  when  the 
hero  came  to  her  palace  she  sought  to  exercise 
the  same  enchantment  upon  him.  Protected  by 
the  magic  herb,  moly  (q.v.),  which  Hermes  had 
given  him,  he  withstood  her  sorceries,  and  forced 
her  to  disenchant  his  followers.  He  then  re- 
mained with  her  a  year,,  and  learned  from  her 
how  to  converse  with  Tiresias  (q.v.)  in  the  land 
of  shades  about  his  future,  and  how  to  avoid 
the  dangers  that  still  beset  his  homeward  way. 
A  Cyclic  epic  told  of  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Circe 
and  Odysseus,  who,  landing  in  Ithaca,  unwit- 
tingly killed  his  fother  in  battle.  Later  writers, 
possibly  even  Hesiod,  placed  the  island  of  Ciroe 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  still  later  it  was 
identified  with  the  Circean  promontory  ( see 
CmcEi).  In  the  Alexandrian  writers  Circe  also 
appears  in  the  story  of  the  Argonauts,  and  to 
the  same  period  belongs  the  story  that,  in 
jealousy  of  Scylla,  she  transformed  her  into  a 
monster,  by  pouring  her  mi^ic  drugs  into  the 
water  where  Scylla  bathed.    See  Ficus. 

CntOS^,  or  OZBCBI^  A  town  of  andent 
Latium,  situated  on  the  commanding  promontory 
known  as  Mons  Cireeius  (Mmte  Circeo),  about 
60  miles  southeast  of  Rmne.  Though  of  ancient 
date,  Circei  was  never  very  famoiu,  though 
Tiberius  and  Domitian  had  villas  there.  The 
oysters  of  Circei  were  much  esteemed  by  the 
Romans.  On  the  hill,  about  3  miles  from  the 
sea,  are  remains  of  early  walls  of  polygonal 
masonry,  part  of  an  ancient  acropolis.  Consult 
Ashby,  "Monte  Circeo,"  in  Milangea  de  l'6cole 
frangaise  de  Rome,  xxv,  pp.  167  ff.  (1906).  See 
Circe. 
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CIBCEK8ZAH  (Ber-sen'shan)  QAHES. 
CacvB. 

Ca/CISATE  (Lat  otrctnniM.  pair  of  com- 
pasaes,  from  Gk.  iclpKoi,  kiTkoa,  circle).  A 
name  given  to  the  peculiar  vernation  (leaf-bud 
condition)  of  ferns.  When  a  fern  leaf  unfolds 
it  resembles  a  crozier  or  shepherd's  crook,  as  if 
it  had  been  rolled  from  the  tip.  This  character- 
istic vernation  of  ferns  is  also  observed  among 
the  Qyeads,  the  most  femlike  of  living  gym< 
Dosperms. 

CTR'CIiE  (from  Lat.  eireulus,  dim.  of  circus, 
Gk.  KtpKot,  kirkos,  xpUot,  krikot,  circle).  The 
locua  (^.v.)  of  all  points  in  a  plane  at  an  equal 
finite  distance  from  a  fixed  point  in  that  plane. 
The  fixed  point  is  called  the  centre,  and  the 
space  inclosed,  or,  more  properly,  its  measure, 
the  area  of  the  circle.  The  segment  of  any 
straight  line  intercepted  by  the  circle  (AB  in 
Fig.  1)  is  called  a  chord.  Any  chord  passing 
through  the  centre,  0,  is  called  a  diameter,  as 
A'B'.  The  centre  bisects  any  diameter,  and  the 
halves  are  called  radii.  Any  line  drawn  from 
an  external  point  cutting  the  circle  in  two 
points,  as  PQ,  is  called  a  secant;  and  any  line 
which  has  contact  with  the  circle,  but  does  not 
interaect  it  when  produced,  as  B'T,  is  called  a 

tangent.  Any  por- 

3   /P  tion  of  the  area 

limited  by  two  ra- 
dii, as  OA  and  OB, 
is  called  a  sector; 
and  any  portlmt 
of  the  circle,  BA'A, 
QT  is  called  an  arc. 
A  chord  is  said 
to  divide  the  area 
into  segments;  the 
segments  are  equal 
if  the  chord  is  a 
diameter.  A  plane 
passing  through 
the  centre  of  a 
sphere  cuts  the 
surface  in  a  circle 
called  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere.  Circles  of 
longitude  are  great  circles.  Other  circles  of  a 
sphere  are  called  small  circles.  Ancient  writers 
usually  called  the  circle,  as  above  defined,  a 
circumference,  the  word  "circle"  being  applied 
to  the  apace  inclosed.  In  modem  geometry,  at 
least  above  the  elements,  the  word  "circumfer- 
ence" is  not  used,  and  the  word  "circle"  applies 
to  the  curve. 

In  co(5rdinate  geometry  (see  Analytic  Gbom- 
ITBT),  the  circle  ranks  as  a  curve  of  the  second 
order  (see  Cubve)  and  belongs  to  the  conic  sec- 
tions; the  section  of  a  right  circular  cone,  per- 
pendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cone,  being  a  circle. 
The  Cartesian  ei^uation  of  the  circle,  toking  its 
centre  as  the  origin,  is  —  r*.    The  con- 

structions of  Euclidean  geometry  beine  limited  to 
the  use  of  two  instruments,  the  etrai^tedge  and 
the  compasses,  the  circle  and  the  straight  line  are 
the  two  basal  elements  of  plane  geometry.  A 
few  of  the  leading  properties  of  the  circle  are: 

1.  The  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the 
diameter  is  a  constant;  this  is  designated  by 
tile  symbol  w.  This  ratio  is  approximately 
3.141592;  3.1416  and  even  8^  are  sufficiently  ac- 
curate for  ordinary  pxirposes ;  thus  the  area  of  a 
circle  of  radius  5  inches  is  3.1416  X  5'  square 
inches,  or  78.54  square  inches.  The  ratio  r  has 
an  interesting  history.  The  papyrus  of  Ahmes 
(q.T.),  dating  from  before  1700  B.C.,  contains  the 


Fio.  1. 


value  ( y)*  or  3.1606;  Archimedes  (287-212 
BX.)  described  it  as  lying  between  3^  and  3ff ; 
the  Almagest  (q.v.)  gives  it  as 

3  +  60  +  6^=3.14166; 

the  Romans  often  used  3^;  Aryabhatta  (q.v.) 
gave  3.I4I6;  Bhaskara  (q.v.),  3.14166;  and 
the  Chinese  of  the  sixth  century  aj).,  y.  Lu- 
dolph  van  Ceulen  (q.v.)  about  1586  computed  ir 
to  35  decimal  places,  and  in  recent  times  it  has 
been  carried  to  over  700  places.  In  1794  Le- 
gendre  proved  that  w  is  an  irrational  number. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  only  incommensurable — 
that  is,  not  expressible  as  the  quotient  of  two 
integers — but  it  has  been  proved  by  Lindemann 
(1882)  to  be  transcendental.  This  means  that 
w  cannot  be  a  root  of  an  algebraic  equation 
with  integral  coefficients.  Certain  irrational 
(incommensurable)  numbers  may  be  represented 
by  elementary  geometric  lines ;  e.g.  V2  is  repre- 
sented by  the  diagonal  of  a  square  of  side  1; 
but  being  transcendental,  cannot  be  repre- 
sented by  any  construction  depending  solely  upon 
the  stra^htedge  and  compasses.  It  requires  a 
transcendental  curve,  such  as  the  int^raph  of 
Abdank-Abakanowicz. 

Thus,  through  labors  like  those  of  Oausa,  Her- 
mite,  and  Lindemann,  the  true  nature  of  w  has 
been  determined,  and  efforts  at  circle  squaring 
by  the  instruments  of  elementary  geometry  have 
been  proved  futile.  Modern  analysis  has  shown 
r  to  be  expressible  by  certain  infinite  series;  e.g., 

»=4(l-|  +  g-i  +  i-...)  (Leibniti); 

or  in  the  form  of  a  continued  fraction,  as  in 


1+1 -L®     9Jt  (Brouncker) 


or  of  a  continued  product,  as 
»_2-2-4  4  6-6-8  - 
2  l-3*3-5-6-7-7- 


(Wallis). 


The  method  of  approximating  this  ratio  com- 
monly used  before  the  introduction  of  calculus 
( q.v. )  consisted  in  computing  the  perimeters 
of  the  circumscribed  and  inscribed  polygons  of 
a  circle  of  diameter  1.  For,  since  the  length  of 
the  circumference  in  this  case  is  the  desired 
ratio,  the  value  of  ir  lies  between  the  values  of 
the  perimeters  of  the  given  polygons.  A  history 
of  the  development  of  this  important  problem 
of  geometry  will  be  found  in  Rtulio,  Archimedes, 
Huygens,  Lambert,  Legendre:  vier  Abhandtungen 
uber  die  Kreismessung  (Leipzig,  1892). 

2.  The  centre  of  the  circle  is  a  centre  of 
symmetry,  and  any  diameter  is  an  axis  of  sym- 
metry (q.v.). 

3.  The  perimeter  of  a  circle  of  radius  r  is 
2)rr,  and  its  area  «r*.  The  area  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  plane  figure  of  the  same  perimeter. 

4.  Ccmcentric  circles — that  is,  those  having  the 
same  centre — never  intersect. 

5.  Circles  are  similar  figures  (seeSiuiuBiTT), 
and  their  areas  are  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  their  radii  or  diameters. 

6.  Arcs  of  a  circle  are  proportional  to  the 
angles  subtended  at  the  centre,  and  conversely. 
This  property  forms  the  basis  of  angular 
measure. 
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Circnlar  Jfeasare.  The  suppoeed  number  of 
days  in  the  year  early  led  to  the  division  of  tbe 
circle  into  360  equal  parts,  for  use  in  astronomi- 
cal instruments.  A  knowledge  of  tbe  regular 
hexagon  probably  led  to  tbe  nirther  division  of 
360  degrees  into  six  parts  of  60  degrees  each. 
The  Babylonians  divided  each  d^iTce  into  60 
equal  parts,  snd  each  snbdivisimi  mto  60  equal 
parts,  thus  producing  the  sexagesimal  scale. 
(See  Notation.)  Thus  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  is  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called 
degrees;  each  degree  into  60  equal  parts,  called 
minutes;  and  each  minute  into  60  equal  parts, 
called  seconds.  Further  divisions  are  better 
represented  by  decim^  fractions.  The  circle  is 
also  commonly  divided  into  four  equal  parts  of 
90  d^rees  each,  called  quadrants.  By  con- 
necting the  centre  of  a  circle  with  tbe  points  of 
equal  divisi<m  on  the  circumference,  equal  angles 
are  formed,  whose  magnitude  is  independent  of 
the  length  of  the  radius;  thus  producing  an 
angle  measure,  the  basis  of  the  protractor  {q.v.). 
For  scientific  purposes,  however,  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  divide  a  quadrant  into  100 
equal  parts,  called  grades,  and  each  of  these 
into  100  equal  parts,  called  centesimal  minutes, 
and  eaeh  of  tMse  into  100  eqnal  parts,  called 
centesimal  seconds.  This  plan,  attempted  in 
France  as  part  of  the  metric  system,  hi  known 
as  the  centesimal  division  of  the  circle.  For  ex- 
ample,  8*  45'  17"  (read  3  grades,  45  centesimal 
minutes,  and  17  centeaimal  seconds)  may  be 
written  3.4617.  To  translate  this  into  sexa- 
gesimal notation,  8*  equals  3  X  f^*  —  2.7",  46 
centesimal  minutes  46  X  iVVVv'  —  0.405'  or 
0.00676' ;  and  so  on.  The  sexagesimal  system  is, 
however,  so  well  established  that  the  centesimal 
has  only  very  recently,  in  France,  come  to  take 
important  rank. 
Badian  Measure.  In  higher  mathematics, 
especially  in  tbe 
D  calculus,  another 

unit  of  angular 
measure,  called  the 
radkm,  is  in  gen- 
eral use.  This  is  de- 
fined as  the  angle 
Q-^  1^  sQbtended  at  the 

'  centre  of  a  circle 
by  an  arc  equal  in 
length  to  the  ra- 
dius (Fig.  2).  The 
relation  of  the 
radian  to  other  an- 
gular nnita  is  as 
follows : 


Flo.  3. 


are 


Tbe  radian  AOB  

4  ri|^t  angles  cmsumf ennos 


r 


2r* 


Tbfenion,  the  radian  equals  ^  X  4  right  anglea 
=  -  X  1  tig^t  angle.   In  degrees  one  radian  Is 

OT,  more  nearly, 

sr  17'  44.6666"+. 

^  radians  =  a  quadrant;  v  radians  =  180^,  and 
2r  radiau  =  360°. 

Sinoe  I  radian  =         1- =  iLI^  «Hl 
n*  =  ^iBdiana. 


The  word  "radian"  is  commonly  omitted  in  discus- 
sions of  an^eS;  e.g.,  x  radians  =  180"  is  ex- 
pressed X  —  180°. 

A  few  of  the  modem  theories  concerning  the 
circle  are  suggested  by  tbe  following : 

1.  Ootuoal  Circlet.— The  radical  axis  XZ,  (Fig. 
3)  of  two  circles  of  radii  r„  is  the  line  per- 
pendicular to  their  centre  line  OtO»  and  dividing 


this  Une  so  that  the  difference  of  the  squares 
en  tiie  segments  equals  the  difference  of  the 
squares  on  the  radii.  The  common  chord  of  two 
intersecting  circles  is  a  segment  of  their  radical 
axis.  All  circles  having  a  common  radical  axis 
pass  through  two  real  or  two  imaginary  points, 
and  such  a  group  of  circles  is  called  a  coaxal 
system.  If  two  circles  are  ctmeentrie,  their 
radical  axis  is  the  line  at  inflnily.  The  radical 
axis  of  two  circles  is  also  the  locus  of  points 
from  which  tangents  to  tbe  two  circles  are  equal. 
If  a  variable  polygon  inscribed  in  a  circle  of  a 
coaxal  system  moves  so  that  all  tbe  sides  but 
one  touch  fixed  circles  of  the  system,  the  last 
side  also  touches,  in  every  position,  a  fixed  circle 
of  the  system  (Poncelet's  theorem). 

In  analytic  gefmteby,  all  circles  must  be  re- 
garded as  having  in  common  two  infinitely  dis- 
tant imaginary  points  called  the  circular  points 
at  infinity.  A  system  of  coaxal  circles  has 
then  really  four  common  points,  counting  im- 
aginary as  well  as  real  intersections. 

2.  lwv«r»i<m. — Let  O  (Fig.  4)  be  the  centre 
of  a  circle  of  radius  r,  and  P,  Q  two  points  on 


no.  4. 

a  line  HamA  O,  such  that  OP-OQ  ^  r*.  P  and 
Q  are  called  inverse  points  with  respect  to  the 
circle.  Either  point  fs  said  to  be  the  inverse  of 
the  other.  The  circle  and  its  centre  are  called 
the  circle  and  centre  of  inversion,  and  r  tbe 
constant  of  inversion.  If  every  point  of  a  plane 
fignre  be  inverted  with  respect  to  a  circle,  or 
every  point  of  a  space  figure  with  req>ect  to  a 
sphere^  the  resulting  fignre  is  called  the  inverse 
image  of  the  given  (me.  The  inverse  ol  a  eirele 
is  ^ler  a  stniight  Une  or  a  eirele,  aecordlng  as 
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the  centre  of  inTersion  is  or  is  not  on  the  given 
circle.  The  centre  of  inversion  is  then  the  centre 
of  similitude  of  the  original  circle  and  its  in- 
verse; and  the  circle,  its  inverse,  and  the  circle 
of  inversion  are  coaxal.  The  theory  of  inver- 
sion was  invented  by  Stubbs  and  Ingram  in 
1842,  and  has  been  made  use  of  by  Lord  K^rin 
in  sevoral  important  prq>ositi<xis  of  matii»- 
matical  physics. 

S.  Pole  and  Polar. — The  polar  of  any  point 
P,  with  respect  to  a  circle,  is  the  perpendicular 
to  the  diameter  OP  drawn  through  tne  inverse 
point.  Hence  the  polar  of  a  point  exterior  to  a 
circle  is  the  chord  joining  the  points  of  contact 
of  the  tangents  drawn  from  the  external  point. 
Any  point  P  lying  on  the  polar  of  a  point  Q  has 
its  own  polar  passing  through  Q.  The  polars 
of  ai^  two  points,  and  the  line  joining  the 
points,  form  a  triangle  called  the  telf-reoiprooal 
triangle  with  respect  to  the  circle,  the  three 
vertices  being  the  poles  of  the  opposite  sides. 

4.  Involution. — ^Pairs  of  inverse  points,  P,  P"; 
Q,  Q'i  etc.,  on  the  same  straight  line,  form  a 
system  in  involution,  when  the  relation  between 

them  is  OP-OP' =  OV-Og' =  =  r*.  Hero 

the  inverse  points  are  usually  called  -conjugate 
foimtt.  Any  four  points  whatever  of  a  system 
in  involution  on  a  straight  line  have  their  anhar- 
monic  ratio  (q.v.)  equal  to  that  of  their  four 
conjugates. 

5.  Nine-Points  Oirole. — ^The  intersection  of  the 
three  altitudes  of  a  triangle  is  called  the  ortho- 
centre.  The  mid-points  of  the  segments  from 
the  orthocentre  to  the  vertices  constitute  three 
ptrintfl^  the  feet  of  the  altitudes  three  more,  and 
the  mid-jM^ts  of  the  aides  of  the  triangle  three 
more — all  nine  lying  mi  the  eircumfnence  a 
circle,  called  the  nine-pointt  otrcle. 

In  Fig.  6,  O  is  the  orthocentre  and  IT,  L,  6,  i>, 
Jf,  £,  if,   ,  P  are  the  nine  points. 
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6.  Seven-Points  Circle  (Brocard  circle). — ^Poiot 
8  in  Fig.  6,  so  placed  that  its  distances  from  the 
sides  of  the  triangle  ABC  are  proportional  to 
the  lengths  of  the  respective  sides,  is  called  the 
CTtnmedian  point  of  the  toiuigle.  Lines  through 
this  point  rarallel  to  the  si^  cut  them  in  nx 
points,  D,  W,  By  P*,  F,  ly,  which  Ue  tm  a  circle 
called  the  triplicate-ratio  or  Tucker  circle.  If 
lines  were  drawn  through  A,  B,  C,  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  triangles  DBF,  D'E'F',  they  would 
intersect  one  another  and  P'E,  DE',  Fiy  in  P, 
P',  L,  Jf ,  N.  These  five  points,  timber  with  8 
and  the  circumcentre  of  the  triangle,  lie  on  a 
circle  called  the  seven-points  or  Brocard  circle. 
P,  P'  are  called  the  Brocard  points. 

Consult:  McClelland,  Oeometry  of  the  Oirole 
(LoodoD,  1891) ;  Casey,  Bequel  to  Buolid  (Dnb- 
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lin,  1888) ;  Catalan,  Thiorimes  et  prohUmes  de 
gionUtrie  6l6mentaire  (Paris,  1870) ;  O.  E.  Smith, 
"The  History  and  Transcendance  of  w,"  in 
Toung,  Monogn^he  on  Topics  in  Modern  Mathe- 
hmMm  (New  Y<^,  Iflll) ;  Beman  and  Smith, 


Famous  Problems  of  Elementary  Oeometry 
(Boston,  1807),  translation  of  Klein,  VortHtge 
Hiber  ousgeiD&klte  Fragen  der  Elementargeome- 
trie;  Beutel,  Die  Quadratur  dea  Kreiaea  (Leip- 
zig, 1913). 

CTBCLB,  Idjutic.  A  space  in  which  sorcerera 
were  wont,  according  to  the  ancient  popular  be- 
lief, to  protect  thei^elves  &om  the  fury  of  the 
evil  spirits  they  had  raised.  This 'circle  was 
usually  formed  on  a  piece  of  ground  from  7 
to  9  feet  square,  in  the  midst  of  some  dark 
forest,  in  a  churchyard,  vault,  or  other  lonely 
and  dismal  spot.  The  circle  was  described  at 
midnight  in  certain  conditions  of  the  moon  and 
weather.  Inside  the  outer  eirete  was  anotiier 
somewhat  less,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  sor- 
cerer bad  his  seat.  The  spaces  between  the 
circles,  as  weO  as  between  the  parallel  lines  that 
inclosed  the  larger  one,  were  filled  "with  all  the 
holy  names  of  Ood,"  and  a  variety  of  other 
characters  supposed  to  be  potent  against  the 
powers  of  eviL  Without  the  protection  of  this 
circle,  the  magician,  it  was  believed,  would 
have  been  oarriea  oB  by  the  qtirits,  as  he  would 
have  been  had  he  by  chance  got  out  of  the 
charmed  space. 

^CmcLB,  MnmxAir.  See  Uxodiax  Cirole. 
'^OIBCLE,  MuB&L.    See  Mural  Cibcu. 

CIB'CIiEVTLLE.  A  city  and  the  cotmty  seat 
of  Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio,  26  miles  (direct)  south 
of  Columbus;  on  the  Scioto  River,  the  Ohio  and 
Erie  Canal,  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum 
Valley  and  the  Korfolk  and  Western  railroads 
(Map;  Ohio,  E  6).  It  was  laid  out  in  1810, 
on  the  site  at  a  prehistf>ric  circular  fortification 
(described  in  Howe's  History  of  OAto),  from 
which  the  name  is  taken.  Circleville  contains  a 
county  infirmary,  a  children's  home,  and  a  home 
and  hospital  for  old  ladies.  The  surrotmding 
country  is  very  fertile,  and  the  city  has  exten- 
sive strawboard  works,  canneries,  and  flour  and 
corn-meal  mills.  Settled  in  1806,  Circleville  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1814,  and  as  a  city 
in  1863.  It  is  now  governed,  under  the  Ohio 
Municipal  Code  of  1902,  by  a  mayor,  elected 
bimniaUy,  and  a  counciL  (me  of  wb  dty'B  his* 
tone  places  is  the  Logan  Elm,  where  John  Logan 
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(q.T.),  the  Indian  chief,  made  his  celebrated 
spieech.  A  park  has  been  laid  out  at  the  place. 
Pop..  1890,  6656;  1900.  6901;  1910.  6744. 

OZ]VCUIT  (Ft.  eircnitt  from  Lat.  eircutfu«, 
from  M'rcutre,  circumire,  to  go  around;  from 
eircum,  around  +  ire,  to  go).  A  territorial 
division,  within  whicb  a  court  of  justice  is 
held  at  stated  times  and  places.  The  prac- 
tice of  dividing  England  into  circuits,  and  as- 
signing to  each  division  judges  whose  duty  it  is 
to  hold  court  therein  at  prescribed  places  and 
terms,  became  settled  during  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  As  early  as  the  first  Magna  Charta,  in 
1216.  it  was  provided  that  certain  aagizes  (q.v.) 
for  the  recovery  of  lands  should  always  be  taken 
in  the  counties  in  which  the  lands  were  situated, 
and  that  two  justices  of  the  King  should  be  sent 
to  each  county  four  times  a  year  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  the  evils  arising  from  the  remote 
and  irregular  sittings  of  the  King's  court  (curia 
regis)  were  not  obviated  until  the  end  of  t^at 
century.  This  early  arrangement  of  circuits 
has  been  modified  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is 
now  regulated  the  Judicature  Act  of  1875 
and  an  order  in  council  of  1876.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  two  classes  of  circuits— one 
belonging  to  the  judicial  system  of  the  Federal 
government,  the  other  to  that  of  the  State.  For 
a  description  of  the  several  courts  designated  as 
circuit  courts,  see  Coubt. 

CXB^OTTItAB '  NOTES.  See  Cbidit.  Let- 
ters OF.   

OIBCUIiAB  NTJMBEBS.  Numbers  whose 
powers  end  with  the  same  figure  as  do  the  num- 
bers themselves:  thus,  the  numbers  ending  with 
0,  1,  5,  6;^for  any  power  of  any  one  of  the^ 
also  ends  with  0,  I,  5,  6  respectively. 

CmCTTIiAIl  PABT8.  The  five  elements  in- 
volved in  a  rule 
for  solving  right- 
angled  spherical 
triangles,  formu- 
lated by  John  Na- 
pier  (q.v.).  The 

five   parts,   o,   a,  ■  ^^A.  |o 

complement  of  A, 
complement  of  O, 
and  complement  of 
b,  as  indicated  in 
the  teiangl^  when 
arranged  on  the 
circumferoice  of  a  circle,  admit  of  the  following 
Beleotira:  Any  part,  as  co-C,  has  two  adjacent 

parts,  as  co-b,  a, 
and  two  opposite 
parts,  as  co-A,  c. 
The  mles  of  Na- 
'^^>-*v  pier  connect  these 

by  the  following 
mnemonic :  The 
sine  of  the  middle 
part  equals  the 
product  of  the  tan- 
gents of  the  adja- 
cent parts,  and  the 
sine  of  the  middle 
part  equals  the 
product  of  the  cosines  of  the  opposite  parts. 

CIB^UIiAT'INa  DECnCALS.  Decimals  in 
whicb  one  or  more  figures  are  continual^  re- 
peated in  the  same  order,  e.g.,  0.333   0.25666 

.  .  .  .  ,  0.3172172  . .  .  .  ,  are  circulating  decimals. 
These  are  sometimes  called  repeating  decimals, 
and  the  figure  or  set  of  figures  repeated  is  called 
the  repetend.   If  the  rep^nd  begins  at  the  deci- 


mal point,  the  decimal  is  eaOed  a  pure  circulate; 
otherwise  the  decimal  is  called  a  mixed  circulate; 
e.g.»  0.2727 ....  is  a  pure  circulate,  but  0.26900 
....  is  mixed.  If  the  repetend  contains  but  one 
figure,  it  is  called  simple — otherwise,  compound. 
If  the  first  figures  of  repetends  are  of  the  same 
order,  the  repetends  are  said  to  be  similar;  and 
if  they  end  with  figures  of  the  same  order,  they 
are  said  to  be  conterminous;  e.^.,  0.639292.... 
and  0.263232  ....  are  both  sinoilar  and  conter- 
minous. Periods  over  the  first  and  last  figures 
of  the  repetend  serve  to  indicate  that  a  decimal 

is  a  circulate;  thus,  0.273=0.27373  ....  Opera- 
tions with  circulating  decimals  may  be  performed 
in  the  usual  way,  or  the  circulates  may  be  re- 
duced to  common  fractions.  This  is  usually 
done  by  applying  the  formula  for  the  sum  of 
an  infinite  geometric  prc^ression.  (See  Sebies.) 
Thus,  0.35  is  the  same  as  0.35  -f  0.0036  -|- 

0.000036  +  in  which  the  first  term  is  0.35 

and  the  rate  0.01 ;  hence,  the  sum  is 

0.35    _  0.35  _  35 
1-0.01  ~  0.99  ~  99" 

That  this  fraction  is  the  same  as  the  decimal 
0.35  may  be  seen  by  division. 

CraCTTLATINa  LIBBASY.  See  Libbabies. 

dBCTJXATINO  UEDIUH.    See  Monet. 

CIB'CTTIJL^ON  <Lat.  circulatio,  circular 
course,  from  oirculug,  circle,  dim.  of  etrcu«, 
circle).  A  term  used  in  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy to  designate  the  course  of  the  blood  through 
the  blood  vessels.  A  knowled^  of  the  heart, 
arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins  is  essential  to  a 
complete  under- 
standing of  the  sub- 
ject of  circulation;, 
but  by  means  of  a. 
diagram  (Fig.  1 ) 
we  can  indicate  the 
circulation  of  the 
blood  in  a  general 
way.  The  shaded 
part  of  Fig.  1  rep- 
resents the  vessels 
carrying  the  venous 
blood,  which  has 
given  up  its  o^^gen 
to  the  body  and 
taken  in  OEcbange 
carlxmic-aeld  gas. 
The  unshaded  dia- 
gram represents  the 
vessels  filled  with 
oxygenated  or  arte- 
rial blood.  The 
heart  is  shown  here 
as  composed  of  four 
chambers,  of  which 
the  two  ri^t  be- 
long to  the  circula- 
tion of  venous  blood  .  F'oj.  Circul^ionrfUwWood: 
and  the  two  left  to  iliS;'' ffi 
that  of  arterial  Minde;  a,  urta;  <t,Tetiamva;  «, 
blood.      The     blood  8»««t?'cin)ul«ion;  6,Mnalkrcir- 

from  the  whole  body  ^S^SST^"^' 
is   brought   to  the 

rigbt  auricle  of  the  heart  (c)  by  two  large  veins, 
the  superior  vena  cava  and  the  inferior  rena 
cava,  both  represented  by  d.  By  the  contraction 
of  this  chamber  the  blood  is  forced  through  the 
right  auriculo-ventricular  opening  into  the 
second  chamber  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
the  right  ventricle  (v),  and  this  by  its  ccmtrac- 
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tion  drives  the  blood  to  the  lungs  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrow  pointing  to  /.  The  blood  is 
prevented  from  returning  into  the  auricle  by  the 
tricuspid  valve,  which  completely  closes  the 
aurieulo-ventricular  opening  during  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  ventricle.  In  its  passage  through 
the  lungs  the  blood  is  purified  and  oxygenated, 
and  then  is  brought  back  to  the  heart  by  the 
four  pulmonary  veins,  entering  the  auricle  on 
the  left  side.  When  this  contracts,  the  blood  is 
forced  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  then  by 
ventricular  contraction  into  the  aorta.  The 
mitral  vahre  prevents  regurgitation  into  the  left 
auricle,  and  the  sonilunar  valve  at  the  bf^n- 
ning  of  the  aorta  stops  any  reflux  into  the  ven- 
tricle. Similar  valves  are  present  in  the  pul- 
monary artery.  The  aorta  divides  into  branches, 
and  these  in  turn  into  smaller  ones,  until  the 


Fia.  2.  The  lungs,  heut,  mmI  priiunpkl  blood  vmmIb  in 
nun;  a.  A,  veins  from  r^ht  and  left  arma;  b,  /,  right  And 
left  iuffulu'  reina,  retununa  the  blood  from  head  and  neck, 
liimfour  veins  unit«  toTorm  a  single  trunk,  the  superior 
vena  oava,  which  enters  the  right  auriele,  I;  e,  e,  the 
right  and  left  carotid  arteries,  the  latter  rising  directly 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  a';  the  former  from  a  short 
trunk  called  the  arteria  innominata;  o,  the  left  subclavian 
artery,  risiiig  directly  from  the  aorta,  while  the  right  sub- 
clavisD  urtery  riaea  from  the  arteria  innominata;  d,  the 
trachea  or  windpipe;  i,  k,  right  and  left  lungs;  I,  /,  the  right 
and  left  auricles;  p,  the  ri^t  ventricle;  o,  the  apex  of  the 
veatriole;  m,  the  mferior  or  asemding  vena  oava;  n,  thi 
descending  aorta,  omerginc  from  behind  the  heart;  q,  the 
pulmonary  artery. 

whole  body  is  supplied  by  a  minute  arterial 
plezust  or  network;  the  smallest  arteries  divide 
into  a  finer  network  of  still  more  minute  vessels, 
the  capillaries,  which  have  extremely  delicate 
walls,  so  that  the  blood  can  come  into  the 
closest  relation  with  the  cells  of  the  body 
tissues.  It  is  in  these  capillaries  that  the  oxy- 
gen is  given  off,  the  nourishment  furnished  to 
the  body  elemento,  and  the  waste  products  taken 
up  into  the  blood.  The  capillaries  then  unite 
to  form  a  venous  plexus,  and  later  small  veins 
which  unite  with  each  other  to  form  larger 
ones,  until  all  the  blood  is  finally  collected  into 
the  superior  and  inferior  ven«e  cavie,  and  thus 
brought  to  the  heart  again. 

Thus  there  are  in  reality  two  circulations — 
one,  a  short  circuit,  from  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  through  the  lungs  to  the  left  side  of  the 
heart;  and  the  second,  a  longer  circuit,  from  the 
Idtt  side  of  the  hwt  through  the  body  back  to 
the  ri^t  side  of  the  heart.  In  the  heart  the  two 
eircnlations  connect  with  each  other  and  be- 
cmne  ccmtinuoua.   In  addition  to  the  pulmonary 


and  systemic  circulations,  described  above,  we 
have  another  subsidiary  to  the  venous  system^ 
and  known  as  the  portal  ciroulotion.  This  Is 
not  indicated  in  the  diagram.  A  certain  amount 
of  the  blood  ol  the  intestines  is  collected  into 
the  portal  vein  and  carried  to  the  liver,  where 
it  traverses  a  capillary  network  in  intimate 
relation  with  the  liver  cells.  Bile  is  formed 
and  other  important  changes  are  efTected  in  the 
blood,  which  is  highly  charged  with  foodstuffs 
recently  absorbed  in  its  passage  through  the 
intestinal  (sipillaries.  The  blood  is  collected  a 
aecond  time  into  veins,  and  carried  to  the  in- 
ferior vena  cava,  where  it  again  joins  the  gen- 
eral circulation.  In  its  passage  through  other 
special  organs  the  blood  undergoes  further  modi- 
fications. See  BiooD  FBEasiTBB;  Kiditkt; 
Spleen;  etc. 

The  anatomy  of  the  organs  concerned  is  given 
elsewhere ;  they  are  here  considered  only  in 
their  mechanical  relation  to  the  circulation. 
The  heart  is  situated  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  chest,  lying  between  the  right  and  left 
lun^,  and  inclmed  in  a  membranous  sac  (the 

Cricardium),  which  consists  of  an  outer  fibrous 
yer  and  an  inner  serous  lining.  The  fibrous 
layer  is  continuous 
with  the  outer  coat 
of  the  large  ves- 
sels, which  enter 
and  leave  the 
heart;  but  the  se- 
rous layer  is  re- 
flected from  these 
vessels  on  to  the 
heart  itself,  which 
it  entirely  envel- 
ops. We  thus  have 
two  sacs,  the  one 
within  the  other, 
but  continuous 
with  each  other  at 
their   necks,   and".        »•  ^^Jjon  of  the  human 

1   ^        '    .  heart:  /.  b,  the  two  vena  cava 

between  the  two  opening  into  d,  the  ri«ht  auricle; 
sacs  a  closed  cav-  a,  the  right  ventride,  from  which 

ity,  secreting  just  RW**^"  puhnw»Ty  arterjf, 

f  a  :"S  J,"*^  diTidmg  uto  braachM  a  and  t. 
enough  fluid  to  lu-  going  to  the  rij^t  and  left  lungs 
bricate  its  walls,  respectively;  s,  ^,  the  pulmonary 
Within  this  cavity  ^T^^nJ^kn 
the  heart  moves  the  mitnd  vdve;  m.  the  left  vea- 
freely  and  with  the  triole,  from  which  prooeedi  the 

minimum  of  fric-  "^J?  "^^S^  ^ 

7v'_  '"^  &  and  the  deseendutg  portion  by 

Tion*  lOe  snape  n,  none  of  its  bran  ones  beiiy 
of  the  heart  is  shown  in  this  figure;  o,  the  parti- 
nvrnmiHal-      it    in  septutn  between  riffat  and 

pyramidal ,     it    is  ^^^^  twrtBie.  the  tricuspid  valve, 
suspended  nearly 

in  the  midline  by  the  large  vessels  at  its  base, 
which  firmly  fix  this  portion;  but  otherwise  the 
organ  lies  wholly  free  in  the  pericardium  in  a 
direction  obliquely  downward  and  to  the  left. 
The  walls  of  the  heart  are  almost  entirely  mus- 
cular, and  the  fibres  are  so  arranged  that  by 
their  contraction  they  diminish  each  cavity  in 
all  dimensions  and  drive  the  blood  forward  with 
great  force.  The  work  accomplished  by  each 
contraction  of  the  two  ventricles  together  is  es- 
timated at  about  4.5  foot  pounds.  On  this  basis 
Houghton  computes  the  total  work  of  the  heart 
in  24  hours  at  approximately  124  foot  tons,  or 
over  7.5  horse  power. 

In  our  outline  of  the  circulation  we  have  seen 
how  the  direction  of  the  blood  current  in  the 
heart  is  remtered  constant  by  means  of  the  car- 
diac vaWes.  The  heart's  action  eousista  in  suc- 
cessive  alternate  contraction  (systole)  and  re- 
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Uxation  (diastole)  of  the  muacnlar  walls  of  the 
anricles  and  Tentricfes.  I>uring  the  period  of 
relaxation  the  blood  flows  into  the  two  auricles 
from  the  veins,  and  they  are  gradually  distended, 
while  a  certain  amount  of  Mood  paesea  on  into 
the  ventricles  through  the  auriculo-ventricular 
fHtenings,  which  are  patent  during  the  entire 
diastole.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  auricles 
are  completely  dilated,  and  their  muscular  walls 
eontract  and  force  nearly  the  entire  contents 
into  the  ventricles.  This  action  is  very  sodden, 
and  occurs  in  both  'auricles  at  the  same  moment. 


Fra.  4.  Vpptir  mrtMe  ei  Um  bMii.  ths  auriolw 
bavins  boon  nmovsd. 


The  contraction  begins  near  the  entrance  of  the 
lar^  veins  and  extends  onward  towards  tiie 
anriculo-ventricular  openings;  in  this  way  the 
reflux  of  blood  into  the  veins  is  guarded  against, 
and  any  tendency  is  still  further  counteracted  1^ 
the  mass  of  blood  in  the  veins  and  by  the  valves 
which  are  present  in  the  veins  near  their  opening 
into  the  heart.  The  force  of  the  blood  flowing 
into  the  ventricles  is  insufficient  to  open  the 
Bonilunar  valves«  but  distends  the  ventricles 
themselves,  which  are  still  in  a  c<mdition  of 
relaxaticm.  The  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves 
float  upward  on  the  blood  current,  and  are  in  a 
position  to  close  readily  at  the  commencement 
of  ventricular  contraction.  The  ventricular  sys- 
tole follows  immediately  on  the  auricular  sys- 
tole. The  contraction  is  slower,  but  far  more 
forcible,  and  entirely  empties  the  ventricular 
chandtors  at  each  systole.  The  apex  of  the  heart 
is  thrown  forward  and  upward  with  a  slight 
rotatoiT  motion,  and  this  impulse  (the  apex 
beat)  IS  detected  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs,  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  left  nipple. 
For  a  short  time  following  the  ventricular  sys- 
tole the  whole  heart  is  at  rest.  The  entire  cycle, 
therefore,  can  be  divided  into  three  periods,  in 
the  first  of  which  the  auricles  contract,  in  the 
sec<nid  the  ventricles  eontract,  and  in  the  third 
botii  auricles  and  ventricles  remain  relaxed  and 
at  rest. 

When  we  listen  to  the  heart  we  hear  two 
sounds  with  every  beat,  and  these  are  followed 
by  a  short  pause.  We  can  roughly  express  their 
relative  quality  by  speaking  the  words  "iQbb- 
ddp."  The  first  sound  is  dull  and  protracted, 
occurring  at  the  same  time  as  the  apex  beat, 
and  coinciding,  therefore,  with  the  ventricular 

S stole.  This  sound  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
s  vibration  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
and  their  fibrous  attachments,  and  also,  to  a 
leas  extent,  to  the  stretching  of  the  ventricular 
walls  and  the  coats  of  the  large  arteries  by  the 
tension  at  the  moment  of  contraction.  The  con- 
traction of  the  mass  of  ventricular  muscular  tis- 
sue is  possibly  a  minor  factor.  The  second  sound 
is  shorter  and  much  sharper  in  character;  it  is 
probably  dependent  on  the  sudden  cloenre  of  the 


semilunar  valves.  Diseases  of  the  heart  valves 
modi^  these  sounds  and  enable  one  to  detect 
the  abnormiU  Ctmditlon.  lu  the  healthy  adult 
the  heartbeats  number  about  72  per  minute;  but 
many  circumstances,  e.g.,  exercise,  cause  wide 
variations,  even  in  health. 

The  arteries  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
elastic  tissue  which,  by  yielding,  breaks  the 
shock  of  ventricular  systole,  and  thus  protects 
the  vessels  fnun  sudden  pressure.  This  Ussne 
also  equalizes  the  blood  current  its  elasUe 
recoil  during  cardiac  diastole  and  forces  the 
blood  forward  in  a  steady  stream.  It  does  not 
originate  force,  however,  but  simply  restores 
the  force  expended  on  it  by  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricles.  Because  of  their  elastic  charac- 
ter, the  arteries  readily  dilate  and  contract 
according  to  the  total  amount  of  blood  in  the 
body;  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  arteries  is  an 
additional  factor  here.  The  arteries  also  teod 
to  regain  their  normal  calibre  under  all  circum- 
stances, because  of  this  same  elasticity,  and 
easily  adapt  themselves  to  the  different  move* 
mente  of  the  body. 

The  most  important  function  of  the  muscular 
tissue  in  the  arteries  is  to  adjust  the  site 
of  the  vesselB  to  the  amount  of  blood  which  each 
part  of  the  body  requires,  and  also  to  adapt  the 
calibre  to  the  quantity  of  blood  that  the  artoies 
contain  at  any  moment.  The  force  of  the  muscu- 
lar contraction  in  the  arteries  is  probably  a  very 
slight  factor  in  propelling  the  blood.  The  im- 
pure of  the  blood,  wnen  it  enters  the  arteries  at 
the  moment  of  ventricular  contraction,  can  be 
felt  in  all  the  superficial  arteries  of  any  con- 
siderable size;  and  we  designate  this  as  the 
pulse.  For  clinical  purposes  it  is  usually  felt  in 
the  radial  artery  at  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist. 

In  the  mesentery  of  the  frog  we  can  trace  the 
circulation  in'  the  capillaries  by  means  of  tiis 
microscope,  and  our  citservations  here  can  prob- 
ably, without  error,  be  applied  to  the  eonditioa 
in  man.  The  red  blood  corpuscles  are  seen  mov- 
ing along  with  considerable  rapidity  in  the 
middle  of  the  blood  current,  while  the  white 
corpuscles  advance  more  sluggishly  along  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries.  The  capillaries  present 
a  far  larger  surfiice  with  which  the  blood  eomea 
in  contact  than  the  other  blood  vessels,  and 
therefore  offer  the  greatest  resistance  to  the 

Srogress  of  the  blood.  This  resistance  largely 
epends  on  the  vital  capillary  force,  so  that 
the  capillaries  of  themselves  greatly  influmee 
the  circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  arteries  and  veins  exerts  a  decided 
control  over  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries 
which  connect  them.  The  propelling  xoree  in 
the  veins  is  due  to  the  impulse  from  the  ven- 
tricles and,  to  some  extent,  to  the  pressure 
exerted  upon  the  veins  by  the  muscular  move- 
ments of  the  body.  The  suction  action  of  the 
heart  is  also  a  factor.  The  presence  of  valves 
along  the  veins  enables  them  to  take  advantage 
of  all  the  force  applied.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
portion  of  the  blood  can  traverse  the  ^tire 
circuit  of  the  circulation  in  half  a  minute. 
The  circulation  begins  at  a  very  early  period  in 
foetal  life  and  presents  important  modifleationsr 
which  will  be  described  under  Forrns  (q.v.). 
See  also  Ehbbtoloot,  HricAiT, 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  circulation  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  It  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Harvey,  in  his  celebrated  work,  Ewer- 
oitatio  de  Motu  Cordis  et  Banguimt,  published  im 
1628. 
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CIBOITI^TIOir  07  SAP.   See  Sap. 

CIB^CUIATOUT  STSTEM;  EvoLunoir  or. 
The  organs  by  which  fluids  and  sometimes  gases 
and  solids,  suspended  in  the  fluids,  are  trans- 
ported from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another. 
A  circulatory  system  first  becomes  necessary 
when  the  fnguiism  gets  to  be  of  some  sice  and  a 
mecialization  of  stmcttire  ha«  taken  place,  so 
that  the  nutrient  regions  where  fluid  and  gas- 
eous food  are  supplied  are  far  removed  from 
the  muscles,  glan<U,  and  other  organs  which  re- 
quire that  food,  and  where  the  excretory  organs 
are  distant  from  the  great  centres  of  metabolism. 
The  circulatory  system  fulfills  the  function  of 
transportation  between  the  muscles  and  glands 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  alimentary  tract,  res- 
piratory  organs,  and  kidneys  on  the  other. 

Loteeat  Forma. — In  the  Protosoa  the  body  is  so 
•mail  that  no  special  circulatory  apparatus  is 
necessary.  The  cell  structure  with  its  water 
spaces  provides  for  carrying  food  in  solution  to 
the  remotest  plasm  films.  In  the  sponges  the 
body  oftien  attains  great  si^e,  hut  by  the  system 
of  water  canals  poietrating  all  parts  of  the  mass, 
food  and  ox^n  are  directly  brought,  as  it 
were,  to  tiie  door  of  every  celL  Even  in  the 
Cnidaria  the  body  wall  is  typically  only  two 
cells  thick,  so  that  between  the  external  fluids 
and  those  of  the  cavity  every  cell  is  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  oxygenated  water.  In  the 
Scolecida,  where  a  true  body  cavity  between  the 
alimentary  tract  and  the  body  wall  makes  its 
appearance,  the  fluids  of  this  cavity  serve  to 
carry  nutritive  fluids  and  excreted  products. 
The  fluids  of  the  body  cavity  are  often  set  in 
motiiHi  the  cilia  of  the  lining  cells.  In  the 
Holhuea  the  body  is  so  large  and  the  muscular 
system  so  well  developed  that  a  more  effective 
transporting  system  is  necessary.  This  is  gained 
by  the  separation  of  special  tracts  of  the  body 
cavity.  In  the  dorsal  part  of  the  animal  is  a 
space  that  has  gained  thick  muscular  walls  and 
consUtutea  a  propelliiw  organ  or  heart.  The 
alimentary  tract  usually  perfurates  the  heart 
so  that  nutritive  fluids  by  paaaing  through  the 
wall  of  the  gut  may  reach  we  circulating  fluid. 
From  the  heart  a  tubular  space  carries  the 
circulating  fluid  to  the  spaces  of  the  mantle  and 
of  the  muscles  and  glands.  These  spaces  are 
parts  of  the  body  cavity  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  foot,  some  of  them  connect  even  with  the 
outside  world.  The  fluids  in  these  spaces  and 
in  the  gills  make  their  way,  in  many  eases  at 
kut,  if  the  aid  of  cilia,  to  the  heart.  Oxygen 
is  (Stained  both  in  the  thin-walled  mantle  and 
in  the  gills.  The  Mollusca  show  thus  a  great 
advance  in  the  specialization  of  a  definite  sys- 
tem of  blood  vessels.  The  echinoderms  have 
acquired  much  the  same  or  a  less  perfect  sys- 
tem of  blood  spaces. 

Annulosa. — Among  segmented  animals  we 
find  thai  many  of  the  Polycheta  have  a  well- 
defined  system  of  blood  vessels,  which  they  have 
perhaps  derived  from  the  nemerteans.  l^e  sys- 
tem shows  an  advance  over  that  of  nemerteans, 
however;  for  in  the  latter  group  there  is  no 
r^ular  circulation,  whereas  in  the  Polychteta 
such  a  circulation  is  established.  They  have  a 
main  dorsal  vessel  and  a  median  ventral  vessel, 
and  a  circular  transverse  vessel  running  in  the 
body  wall  between  the  two.  Vessels  going  to 
the  ^imentary  tract  get  nutritive  fluids,  and 
tiioae  going  to  the  body  wall,  parapodia,  and 
gills  bring  back  oxygen.  The  blood  vessels  eon- 
tain  corpuscles  and  oftm  luunoglobiiL  The 
Vol.  v.— 23 


dorsal-vessel  "heart"  contracts  peristalticalfar. 
Not  all  Polychteta  have  a  complete  (close*!) 
blood  system,  and  in  some  cases  the  body  fluid 
is  the  only  circulating  medium.  The  earth- 
worms also  have  a  well-developed  system  of 
vessels. 

Arthropodaj~-Ia  the  Crustacea  there  is  a  dcv- 
■al  vessel,  or  "hearty**  hut  arteries  and  veins 
are  often  lacking,  the  heart  pumping  the  general 
fiuids  of  the  body  cavity.  However,  in  the 
higher  Crustacea,  as,  e.g.,  the  lobster,  definite 
vessels  to  the  brain,  muscles,  gills,  and  ali- 
mentary tract  appear,  from  which  organs  the 
blood  is  returned  to  the  heart  by  blood  spaces. 
In  insects  the  respiratory  functions  of  the  cir- 
culatory system  are  largely  replaced  by  respira- 
tory tubes  which  ramify  even  to  the  muscles. 
There  is  always  a  heart,  however,  and  in  Aradi- 
noidea  a  number  of  well-defined  blood  vessels. 

In  Vertebrates  the  organs  of  circulation  are 
the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics.  The 
heart  is  the  central  organ  of  the  circulatory 
system.  To  it  the  blood  is  drawn  by  suction 
and  is  again  forced  out  from  it.  The  heart,  aa 
well  aa  the  rest  of  the.  vascular  system,  la  of 
mesoblastic  origin  and  appears  doee  behind  the 
gill  clefts.  Like  the  other  large  blood  vessels, 
it  is  composed  of  layers:  the  outer  (serous),  the 
middle  (muscular),  and  the  inner  (epithelium). 
Hence  in  origin  the  heart  is  a  strongly  developed 
blood  vessel.  Its  complicated  structure,  such  as 
occurs  in  the  hitrher  vertebrates,  is  the  result  of 
folding  and  swellings.  The  heart  in  the  lowest 
of  the  vertebrates  and  in  embi^onic  life  is  at 
first  divided  into  two  chambers  with  valves  be- 
tween tbem  to  prevent  the  blood  from  fiowing 
backward  again.  One  chamber,  the  auricle,  re- 
ceives the  blood.  The  other,  the  ventricle,  expels 
it  to  the  body  again.  By  further  modification 
the  sinus  venoeus  develops  at  the  venous  end 
and  the  bulbus  arteriosus  at  the  arterial  aid. 
Such  a  condition  of  heart  occurs  at  some  time 
in  the  embryonic  development  of  all  Tertd>rate8, 
and  it  is  the  permanent  condition  in  many  fishes. 
With  the  development  of  lungs,  and  consequently 
of  the  pnlmonaiy  artery  and  veins,  the  primitive 
heart  is  much  clianged.  This  change  from  gilled 
to  lung-bearing  condition  may  be  studied  in  the 
embryonic  development  of  all  lung-bearing  verte- 
brates. The  heart  of  fishes  is  simple  and,  in 
structure,  like'the  primitive  heart  described.  It 
receives  venous  blood  only,  which  it  forces  to  the 
gills.  In  Dipnoi,  where  both  gills  and  lungs 
exist  side  by  side,  the  heart  is  mdfway  between 
that  of  fishes  and  amphibia.  In  amphibia  the 
ventricle  is  single,  and  hence  the  blood  in  it  is 
mixed.  In  many  of  the  amphibia  the  ventricle 
is  continued  into  a  conns  arteriosus,  which  is 
spirally  twisted  and  contains  a  transverse  row 
of  valves.  Among  reptiles  an  incomplete  ven- 
tricular septum  exists  in  lizards,  snakes,  and 
turtles,  hut  there  ia  a  complete  one  in  croco- 
diles. The  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  passes 
into  the  nulm<niary  artery  and  into  the  left 
aortic  arch.  There  are  fewer  valves  in  the  heart 
and  only  one  row  at  the  beginning  of  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery.  In  birds  and  mammals 
there  are  two  auricles  and  ventricles — ^that  is 
to  say,  auricular  and  ventricular  septa  are  com- 
plete. The  ventricles  are  the  larger  and  have 
more  strongly  develc^ed  walls.  The  blood  from 
the  head,  heart,  and  body  passes  into  the  ri^t 
auricle.  In  birds  and  mammals  there  is  only 
one  aortic  arch.  In  birds  it  is  the  fourth  right 
arch  which  perriata,  and  in  m^inmalt^  the  fourth 
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left.  In  the  embiyoli^cal  development  of  birds 
and  mammals  the  auricles  are,  for  a  time,  in 
eonmunieatiott  through  the  foramen  orate. 
Hneh  variation  exists  among  mammals  in  the 

mode  of  origin  of  the  carotids  and  aubclavians 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  In  branchial  Terte- 
brates  the  dorsal  aorta  is  formed  by  the  union 
above  the  ^lls  of  the  branchial  vessels.  The 
allantoiB  vein,  which  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  reptiles  and  amphibia,  is  functional  in  birds 
and  mammals  only  for  a  time  in  embryonic  life, 
and  from  birds  onward  the  hepatic-portal  ays- 
tern  supplants  the  renal  portal. 

The  veins  of  vertebrates  are  provided  with 
valves  to  prevent  a  back  flowing  of  the  blood. 

The  lymphatic  system  of  elasmobranchs,  am- 
phibia, and,  to  some  extent,  of  birds  and  r^- 
tiles,  is  provided  with  lymph  hearts.  In  fishes 
and  amphibia  there  are  lai^  lymph  spaces,  but 
from  birds  onward  lymph  vessels  with  well- 
d^Rned  trunks  are  present.  The  main  lymph 
vessel  is  the  thoracic  duct,  which  empties  in 
mammals  into  the  left  and  in  tiie  Saurmsida 
into  both  the  right  and  left  bruiehio-cephalie 
veins.  The  lymph  vessels,  like  the  veins,  are 
provided  with  valves  which  prevent  a  reflux  of 
the  lymph  fluid.  The  lymph,  like  the  blood,  is 
composed  of  fluid  and  corpuscles.  Lymphatic 
tissue  occurs  in  fishes  and  amphibia,  but  lymph 
glands  proper  appear  along  the  course  of  the 
fymph  Tessels,  probably  first  in  birds.  In  lym- 
phatie  tissue  or  glands  the  leucocytes,  or  white 
ecff^isclea  of  the  blood,  and  lymph  devdt^. 

BibUognipliy.  Sabatier,  Etudes  sur  le  oaeur 
dofM  la  sirie  des  vertihris  (Paris,  1873) ;  Mena- 
gaux,  Recherchea  sur  la  circulation  des  LameUi- 
branches  marines  (BessnQon,  1890);  Bojanus, 
"Ueber  die  Athem-  und  Kreislanfwerkeeuge  der 
zweischaligen  Muscheln,"  in  Isis  (1817,  1820- 
1827) ;  Delage,  "Contribution  k  I'^tude  de  Tap- 
pueil  eirculatoire  dee  erustac£s  Mr^hthalmea 
marines,"  in  Archive  de  zoologie  expSrimentale, 
vol.  ix  (Paris,  1881);  CuSnot,  "Etude  sur  le 
sang  et  les  glandes  lymphatiquea  dans  la  s^rie 
animale,"  in  Archive  de  eoologie  eapSrimentale 
(Paris,  1888-91 ) ;  Mailer,  "Ueber  das  OefilBsys- 
tem  der  Fische,"  in  Ahkartdlungen  der  Berliner 
AJeademie  (Berlin,  1839).  For  a  ^neral  bibli- 
<»rwhy,  consult  the  articles  on  circulation  in 
'Naau,  Handbueh  der  Phjfsidogia  des  Mensehen, 
and  for  a  general  extmnve  account,  SclUlfer, 
Teat-Book  of  PAyaioIo^sr.  See  Anaioiit,  Coic- 
PABATiTK;  and  consult  the  authorities  referred 
to  tiiere. 

CnfCUMCEL'LnyNBS  (Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
oiroum,  aroimd  +  cella,  cell;  also  called  in  Med. 
Lat  circellionea,  by  popular  etymology  with  Lat. 
ciroellus,  circlet,  dim.  of  circulua,  circle).  Fa* 
natical  Donatists  of  the  fourth  century,  who  got 
their  name  bom  their  habito  of  wandering. 
They  rambled  over  the  country,  plnnderiiw, 
burning  houses,  and  murdering  those  who  maon 
resistance,  saying  that  by  sueh  means  they 
sought  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  They  sidled 
themselves  agoniatce,  wrestlers,  or  soldiers  of 
Christ,  and  called  their  chiefs  the  leaders  of 
the  eons  of  the  Holy  One.  Constantine  treated 
them  with  forbearance;  but  his  successors,  Con- 
stans  and  C<mstantius,  put  them  down  with  a 
ateong  band.  The  name  was  alao  applied  in  the 
thirteenth  century  to  a  sect  of  fanatical  heretics 
in  Swabia,  partisans  of  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick 11^  

OnfCmCISTON  (lAt.  oiratmoirio,  from 
eirettmoideref  to  cut  around,  frran  ojnwm,  aroimd 


-f  ccBdere,  to  cut).  The  cutting  away  of  the 
foreskin,  a  religious  oeronony  prMtioed  by  many 
pe<^le8  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
going  back  to  a  very  early  period  of  human  his* 
toiy.  It  is  probably  a  substitute  for  an  original 
phallic  sacrifice.  Among  many  races  the  cus- 
tom of  cutting  off  the  pballus  of  their  enemies 
hss  prevailed.  It  is  significant  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  periormed  this  mutilation  only  in 
the  case  of  enemies  who  were  circumcised.  In 
order  to  be  cut  thephallus  must  be  dean, 
i.e.,  fit  to  be  offered.  The  purpose  of  such  an 
<^ering,  presumaUy  to  some  god  of  fertility, 
would  naturally  be  to  increase  the  fruitfulness 
of  those  making  the  sacrifice.  Just  as  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  first-born  was  intended 'to  insure  the 
life  of  those  bom  later,  so  the  offering  of  the 
phallus  of  some  youth  was  no  doubt  ini^ded  to 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  tribe.  The  first 
modification  of  this  rite  seems  to  have  been  the 
substitution  of  gelding  for  the  removal  of  the 
phallus,  the  object  of  anasculation  being  at- 
tained without  the  loss  of  life.  The  n^  8tq>, 
at  least  in  aome  eases,  appears  to  have  been 
such  a  painful  mutilation  as  that  which  Nie- 
bnhr  {Beschreihung  von  AroMen,  1772,  p.  1269) 
learned  to  know  between  Hejas  and  Abn-Arish, 
on  the  Arabian  coast,  consisting  of  an  incision  in 
the  skin  on  the  upper  side  of  the  penis,  extend- 
ing the  entire  length  of  the  organ.  While  very 
dangerous,  this  operation  offered  a  chance  of 
both  life  and  ririliW.  To  the  same  stage  belongs, 
probably,  the  orittfta,  or  mika,  practiced  among 
the  Australians,  which  consists  of  a  subineiBion 
of  the  penis,  so  that  the  penile  urethra  is  laid 
open  from  the  meatus  back  to  the  junction  with 
the  scrotum.  (Consult  Spencer  and  Gillen,  The 
Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  1899,  p. 
263  and  W.  E.  Roth,  Ethnological  Studies 
among  the  Northwest  Central  Qu^nsland  Abori- 
gines,  1897,  p.  178.)  Finally,  the  ranoval  M 
the  prwuce  was  all  that  was  reqnired.  In  tiiia 
form  the  mutilation  was  perpetuated  dther  as 
a  sign  of  the  devotee,  as  a  badge  of  priestiy  rank, 
or  as  a  tribal  mark.  In  the  latter  case  it  was 
generally  administered  as  a  sign  of  puberty  and 
of  capacity  for  participating  in  the  cult,  admit- 
ting the  young  man  to  the  rights  of  cii^abita- 
tion  and  of  presenting  sacrifices  to  the  ancestors 
and  the  tribal  gods.  The  rite  retained  somewhat 
of  its  sacrificial  cliaracter  even  after  it  had  been 
transferred  to  infancy,  as  was  the  ease  with  aome 
peoples.  Generally  the  simple  abolition  of  thejpre- 

fiuce  was  deemed  sufficient.  But  after  the  Heuen- 
zed  Jews  had  att^pted  to  conceal  their  circmn- 
cision  through  the  operation  of  epispasm,  by 
which  a  plastic  covering  was  effected  (see  1  Mace, 
i.  15;  1  Cor.  vii.  18;  Josephns,  Ant.,  xii,  241,  ed. 
Niese.  Celaua,  xxv,  1),  the  complete  exposure  of 
the  glans  was  made  an  indiapensable  requisite  to 
a  valid  ciroumdaion.  It  is  qow  universally 
recognized  that  this  rite  originated  in  religious 
considerations.  Its  value  aa  a  sanitary  and 
prophylactic  measure  was  probably  not  thought 
of  as  a  reason  for  its  observance  until  it  was 
found  necessary  to  defend  it  against  the  charge 
that  it  was  a  barbarous  mutilaticm  of  the  bo^. 
It  chiefly  consists  in  preventing  masturbation 
and  the  carrying  of  disease  through  the  reten- 
tion of  tiie  amegma  behind  the  riuta. 

From  the  r«>resentaticms  of  thonsdvea  on 
the  walls  of  their  caves  it  may  be  saldy 
inferred  that  the  men  of  the  Magdalenian 
period  of  the  Paleolitiiie  age  were  not  dr- 
onmdied.     But    drenmddoa  nnqaesttonably 
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goes  back  to  a  period  when  the  anoeBtora 
of  the  eariiest  civilized  nations  still  walked 
about  naked.  (Stade,  Bibliseke  Theologie  des  A. 
T.,  1906,  p.  147.)  It  aeons  to  have  been  practiced 
already  among  the  aborigines  of  the  Kile  vaJley, 
who  probably  belonged  to  the  eame  racfi  as  the 
Libyans.  A  man  belonf^ng  to  this  race,  gored 
by  a  bull,  on  one  of  the  oldest  monuments  is 
manifestly  dreumciBed.  (Consult  Bulletin  det 
corrmpiMdamen  MltinigiKt,  1892,  and  Steindorff, 
in  M^ptiaoa,  1897,  p.  129.)  The  dynastic 
Egyptians  were  from  the  first  familiar  with 
the  custom.  Whether  the  rite  was  limited  to 
the  priestly  classes  or  generally  practiced  among 
the  Egyptians  in  earlier  times  is  still  an  open 
question.  As  the  poor  could  not  afford  to  be 
mummified,  we  are  dependent  up<m  pictorial  rep- 
resentations, and  when  naked  fishermen,  hnntera, 
sailors,  or  shepberds  are  represented  as  circum- 
cised, it  may  be  maintained  that  they  are  tonple 
slaves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nobles  and 
members  of  the  middle  classes  did  not,  as  a  rule, 
allow  themselves  to  be  represented  nude.  There 
is,  however,  a  statue  of  the  priest  Anisakha, 
shown  nude  and  circwneiBed  (see  Owde  ou 
Mutie  du  Caire,  1908,  p.  30),  from  the  sixth 
dynasty,  and  there  is  a  statue  of  a  king  of  the 
thirteenth  dynasfy,  also  showing  him  nude  and 

Spparently  eireumcised.  (Cmsiilt  Bissing,  in 
pMM,  1908,  V<^.  xii,  p.  20.)  In  the  case  of  the 
royal  mummies  there  is  only  one  clear  exception 
to  the  rule  tiiat  they  are  circumcised,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  examine  them,  and  that 'is  Thoth- 
mes  II.  The  actual  performance  of  the  operation 
is  set  forth  in  a  bas-relief  from  the  twenty-first 
dynasty  in  a  Theban  tonple  (consult  Chat^,  in 
Revue  Arohiologiqve,  1861,  p.  298)  and  on 
»  sealptnred  doorpost  in  the  necropolis  of  Baq- 

Sra  mnn  the  rixth  ^nasty  (consult  W.  Max 
fUler,  Bgyptologioal  Researches,  1906,  pp.  60  f., 
plato  106).  Those  operated  on  in  the  sixth- 
dytiasty  representation  are  eridently  youths  at 
toe  age  of  puberty.  Naville  and  Wiedmnann 
infer  from  the  evidence  that  circumcision  was 
neither  widespread  nor  reli^ously  important, 
while  Wilcken  holds  that  it  was  practiced  by  the 
whole  people,  and  this  view  is  supported  by 
Bissing,  Wendland,  and  Elliot  Smitri,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  mummified  classes  are  concerned. 
Foucart  also  regards  it  as  having  had  a  marked 
religious  significance  and  as  having  probably 
been  obligatory  on  the  priestly  classes.  It  is 
intrinsically  probable  that  the  custom  was  in 
early  times  generally  observed  among  all  classes. 
If  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  explain 
how,  in  Josh.  t.  9,  the  Egyptians  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  reproached  their  Hebrew  slaves 
with  being  undrcumciBed,  w  why  Herodotus  (11, 
104)  should  not  have  mentioned  that,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  custom  in  Syria,  it  was  limited 
to  the  priesthood  in  Egypt,  if  he  found  it  to  be 
so.  In  recent  years  .papyri  have  been  discovered 
from  the  Grteco- Roman  period  showing  that  in 
the  second  century  a.d.  the  Roman  government 
sought  in  every  way  to  discourage  the  practice 
and  was  willing  to  issue  a  license  only  where  it 
was  absolirtt^  neeeBsary,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
priesthood.  Ft  seems  to  be  through  contact  with 
Egypt,  as  HeradotuB  maintained,  that  Ca- 
naanites  and  Hebrews  came  to  adopt  the  custom. 
Bal^lonians  and  Assyrians  do  not  appear  to 
have  practiced  the  rite.  It  cannot  be  proved 
that  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Edomites 
did  BO  before  tiieir  invasion  of  Syria.  The 
FltUistiues  were  not  circumcised.     But  they 


were  Cretans  (see  Capbtqb),  and,  aooording 
to  Egyptian  representations,  the  Mycensean  peo- 
ples were  not  circumcised.  From  the  fact 
that  this  peculiarity  of  the  Philistines  is 
stron^y  emphasised  by  the  Hebrews,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  Ganaanites  practiced  cir- 
cumcision. The;^  may  have  derived  the  custom 
from  some  aborigines  akin  to  the  proto-Egyp- 
tians  and  the  Libyans,  or  from  Egypt  in  a  later 
time.  It  is  quito  uncertain  whether  the  clans 
{hat  afterward  formed  the  needle  of  larael  knew 
the  custcon  before  they  entered  Pttleetine.  The 
story  in  Ex.  iv  retains  the  memory  that  the 
Moses  clan  considered  itself  saved  from  threaten- 
ing destruction  by  the  adoption  of  this  rite 
from  their  Midianite  or  Kenite  neighbors. 
Yahwe  seeks  the  life  of  M<»es,  but  spares  him 
when  his  Afidianitish  wife  Zipporah  circumcises 
their  son  and  touches  witii  tiie  for«kin  the 
genitals  of  Moses,  exdaimin^  rThou  art  to  me 
a  bloody  brid^nxm.'*  Tlie  eign  of  Cain  (tiiie 
Kenite)  in  Gen.  iv  has  been  fliought  by  some 
scholars  to  be  circimicision.  (See  Caik.)  This 
chapter  seems  to  reflect  an  earlier  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Kenites  to  settle  in  Palestine. 
The  people  to  which  the  Moses  clan  belonged 
do  not  seem  originally  to  have  had  the  custom. 
This  apparency  is  also  suggested  in  the  story 
in  JoBh.  v.  Here  all  Insd  in  eireumdaed  at 
Oilgal,  upon  "the  hill  of  the  foraakinB,"  to  re- 
move "the  reproach  of  Egypt"  (verse  9),  whiiA 
seems  to  imply  both  a  consciousness  of  Ute  fact 
that  Israel  did  not  practice  circumcision  before 
settling  in  Palestine  and  knowledge  of  this  as  an 
Egyptian  custom.  That  the  youth  of  Benjamin 
were  brought  to  the  sanctuary  called  "the  hill 
of  the  foreskins"  to  be  drcumcised  there  can  be 
little  donbt.  But  the  shrine  and  the  custom  are 
likely  to  have  been  taken  over  from  the  Caoaan- 
ites.  No  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  <3en. 
zvti,  except  that  the  fact  that  Isbmaelites  prac- 
ticed circiimcision  in  the  thirteenth  year  was 
traced  back  to  the  mythical  ancestors  of  both  Ish- 
madites  and  Israelites.  The  story  of  Dinah  in 
Gen.  xxxiv  suggests  that  the  Hivites  in  Shechem 
were  forced  to  accept  circumcision  by  Israelitish 
tribes;  but  this  may  in  reality  show  that  the 
custom  existed  among  the  Hivites  and  had  to 
be  accounted  for.  It  prevailed  in  aome  parts  of 
Arabia  before  Mohammed,  and,  though  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Koran,  it  has  betui  retained  tiie 
nations  accepting  Islam.  There  is  no  seriouB 
objection  to  the  assumption  that  everywhere  in 
the  Semitic  world  it  goes  back  to  Egyptian,  and 
ultimately  Libyan,  influmce.  Whether  the  Col- 
chians  (Karki,  Kashki)  originally  practiced  cir- 
cumdsion — and  this  might  be  taken  as  an  in- 
dication of  Its  prevalence  among  kindred  Ananie 
peoples — or  it  was  hronght  to  them  in  later 
times  by  colonists  from  Syria  or  Egypt  cannot 
be  determined.  It  still  prevails  among  the 
Mandtngos,  Gallas,  Falashas,  and  many  Bantu 
tribes  in  Africa,  where  it  cannot  be  traced  back 
to  Moslem  influrace.  In  Central  America,  and 
among  the  Aztecs  of  ancient  Mexico,  circum- 
cision, or  a  somewhat  similar  mutilation,  was 
practiced.  It  is  BtUl  in  use  among  tiie  Teamaa 
and  Manaoe  on  the  Amazon.  The  Otahdtans 
and  Tongas,  some  Mdaneslans  in  Polynesia,  and 
nearly  all  tribes  in  Australia  have  this  custom. 
In  the  present  Btate  of  our  knowledge  a  trans- 
mission of  the  rite  through  historic  contact  can- 
not be  affirmed,  and  an  independent  develop- 
ment from  the  same  social  and  religkma  oottda- 
erations  is  most  s^dy  aseumed. 
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CircumcisioD  of  females,  consisting  of  mutila- 
tion  of  the  clitoris,  is  practiced  in  I^ypt,  Abys- 
sinia, West  Africa,  Arabia,  and  other  countries. 
It  was  already  known  to  Strabo,  and  it  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  custom  in  Egypt  in  a  Greek 

SkpyruB  now  in  the  British  Museum.  (Consult 
Dller,  I.  0.).  As  it  is  very  generally  found 
where  male  circumcision  prevails,  it  is  probably 
analt^us  in  its  history  and  develc^ment  to  the 
latter.  The  opposition  to  circtuncision  b^an 
with  some  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  (Jer.  iv.  4; 
ix.  25-26).  But  it  was  the  struggle  reflected 
in  the  Pauline  literature  that  eliminated  thia 
religious  rite  f n»n  the  CSiristian  usi^  except  in 
isolated  instances,  such  as  the  Al^ssiniaa  ehuroh. 
Consult:  R.  Andree,  "Die  Beschneidang,**  in 
Arehiv  fUr  Anthropt^ogie,  Tol.  ziii,  pp.  S3  ff. 
( 1880) ;  Ploes,  Qeschichtliches  und  Ethnolo^sches 
ttber  die  Knaben-Besebneidung,"  in  Arohiv  fir 
die  Cfeachichte  der  Mediom,  vol.  viii  (1886); 
Tomes,  Delta  oircumciaione,  pp.  37-71  (1895); 
Salomon,  Die  Beaohneidung  (Brunswick,  1844); 
Glassberg,  Die  Beschneidung  (Berlin,  1896); 
Zaborowski,  in  Bulletin  de  la  SooUti  d'Anthro- 
pologie  de  Paria  (1803);  Ploss-Bartds,  Dot 
W9tb  (»th  «d.>  1908,  Tol.  i,  pp.  2«1  ff.) ;  Lewis 
Spence,  The  Mpthologiet  of  Anoient  Meaioo  and 
Peru  (1907);  Wellbausen,  Reste  arabiachen  Bei- 
dewtuma,  pp.  174  ff.  (2d  ed.,  1897);  Barton, 
Bemitio  Origina,  pp.  98  ff.  ( 1902 ) ;  Lagrange, 
Etudes  aur  lea  religioiia  aemitiquea,  pp.  242  ff. 
(2d  ed.,  1906);  Jaussen,  Coutumea  dea  Arabea 
Ott  paya  de  Modb,  pp.  363  ff.  (1908) ;  Wyld^ 
Modem  Abyuima,  p.  1«1  (ISOl) ;  Kisa,  Studte 
fiber  die  rituals  Beachueidwng  (1906) ;  Reitzen- 
stein,  Zwei  religionageaohicktliche  Fragen,  pp.  1- 
46  (1901);  Wilcken,  Gunkel,  and  Wendland,  in 
Arohiv  fiir  Papyruaforachimg,  pp.  4  ff.  ( 1902 )  ; 
Wiedemann,  in  Orientaliatiat^  Litteraturxeitung, 
vol.  vi,  p.  97  (1903),  vol.  x,  pp.  376  t.  (1907); 
Naville,  in  SpMna,  vol.  xiii,  p.  220  (1909); 
Spiegelberg,  Tebtunia  Papyri,  vol.  ii,  pp.  69,  63 
(1907) ;  Nin^e,  Tetstea  greoa  inMita  de  la  ool- 
Uation  piupyrologique  de  Oen^,  p.  23  (1909) ; 
Eohler,  "Circumcinon,"  in  The  Jevoiah  EnoytAo- 
padAa  (1903);  Gray  and  Foncart,  articles  on 
**Circumci8ion,"  in  Encydopadia  of  Religion  and 
Bthioa  (1911). 

CTECmiTEBENCE.  See  Cikclb. 
Cm^CirMFZtEX  (Fr.  oiroonfleae,  Lat.  otr- 
cumflexua,  p.p.  of  eiroumfleotere,  to  bend  round, 
from  oiroum,  around  4*  fleotere,  to  bend).  A 
mark  used  to  denote  an  original  rising  and  fall- 
ing in  the  pronunciation  of  a  loiu;  voweL  In 
Oredc  the  Bwns  used  are  "  5i  XAiin  the 
sign  is  Tw  last  sign  is  sometimes  med  in* 
stead  of  the  macron  to  denote  simple  length. 
As  a  sign  of  Greek  accentuation  it  is  used  in 
certain  cases  to  indicate  the  long  vowel  of  the 
last  syllable  or  of  the  penult  of  a  word.  The 
presence  of  a  circumflex  accent  in  a  French  word 
geneiMIy  indicates  that  the  vowel  has  been 
lengthened  due  to  a  contracti(m,  a  eonsonant, 
often  an  a,  having  originally  stood  between  the 
vowel  and  the  succeeding  consonant;  e.g.,  fdte 
(feste),  ablme  (ablsme),  flpre  (aspre),  fime 
(anme).  Hence  the  circumflex,  or  contracted, 
verbs,  so  called  because  of  the  circumflex  accent 
which,  in  these  French  verbs,  surmounts  most 
usually,  after  the  contraction,  the  last  syllable 
®' first  person  of  the  present  indicative. 

OXB/OUXHnTATIOH  (from  oiroumnutate, 
from  lAt.  around  +  nutare,  to  nod).  A 

nedial  eue  of  Nutation  (q.T.). 
Oni'OUMPOa.AB   stab    (Lat.  einmm. 


around  +  polua,  pole,  axis).  Any  star  which, 
in  the  apparent  daily  revolution  of  the  sky,  does 
not  pass  below  the  horizon  of  the  observer;  or, 
in  familiar  languu;^,  does  not  set.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  ue  apparent  lUily  motion  of 
the  stars  is  in  reality  tne  result  of  the  actual 
rotation  of  the  earth  upon  an  axis  which  passes 
throiigh  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  a  point  in 
the  sl^,  near  the  north  or  polar  star,  and  that 
the  lines  in  which  the  stars  seem  to  move — called 
lines  of  diurnal-  motion — are  the  circumferences 
of  circles  perpendicular  to  this  axis.  If  an  ob- 
server is  at  tne  equator,  the  axis  lies  in  the  ob- 
server's horizm,  the  circles  of  diurnal  motion  are 
an  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  all  stars 
seem  to  rise  and  set.  If  the  observer  is  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  equator — for  example,  in  lati- 
tude 10'  N. — the  northern  end  of  the  celestial 
axis  is  raised  10  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and 
any  star  which  is  within  10  d^rees  of  the  north 
pole  of  the  sky  will  not  pass  below  the  horizon 
in  its  apparent  motion  about  the  pole.  The 
largest  circle  of  the  sky  that  can  be  drawn 
about  tiie  pole  without  passing  below  the  hori- 
Eon  of  the  observer  is  called  uie  circle  of  per- 
petual apparition.  A  similar  circle  drawn  about 
the  opposite  pole,  without  coming  above  the 
horizon,  is  called  the  circle  of  peipetual  occnlta- 
tion,  and  the  stars  within  that  circle  are  never 
visible  to  the  observer. 

CIBCUICSCAIBED  AKD  IireC&IBEI) 
FIQUBES.  In  plane  geometry  a  curve  is  said 
to  be  circumscribed  about  a  polygon  when  it 
pasMS  throuf^  all  the  vertices  of  the  polygon, 
and  in  that  case  the  polygon  is  said  to  be  in- 
scribed in  the  curve.  A  polygon  is  said  to  be 
circumscribed  about  a  carve  when  all  of  its 
sides  are  tangents  to  the  curve,  and  in  that 
case  the  curve  is  said  to  be  inscribed  in  the 
polygon.  Thus,  a  circle  can  be  circumscribed 
about  or  inscribed  in  any  regular  polygon.  Sur- 
faces, too,  may  be  circumscribed  and  inscribed; 
&g.,  a  pyramid  whose  lateral  faces  are  tangmt 
to  the  surface  of  a  etme  is  a  eircumscrilwd  pyra- 
mid, the  cone  being  then  inscribed  in  the  pyra- 
mid. The  mensuration  of  the  circle,  sphere, 
cone,  and  cylinder  may  be  effected  by  means 
circumscribed  and  inscribed  figures,  with  the 
aid  of  the  theory  of  limits  (q.v.).  Thus,  the 
perimeters  of  the  circumacribed  and  inscribed 
regular  polygons  of  a  circle  may  be  computed, 
and  the  circumference  be  taken,  as  the  limit  of 
either  as  the  number  of  sides  is  indeflnitdy 
increased.  When  the  diameter  is  1  unit,  this 
oireumferenoe  beeunes  3.14159 ....  units,  whidi 
number  expresses  an  approximation  of  x.  See 

CIB'CmESTAir'TIAL  EVZDENCR  Evi- 
dence of  facts  and  circumstances  which  surround, 
and  are  connected  with,  the  particular  facts  to 
be  proved,  and  which,  taken  twether,  the  court 
and  jury  may  reasonably  consider  as  tending  to 

grove  or  n^^ve  the  particular  facts  sought  to 
B  established  in  the  ease  before  theuL  Cir- 
cumstantial evidence  is  most  frequently  called 
for  in  criminal  cases;  especially  where  the  crime 
is  secretly  committed,  as  murder  by  poison  sent 
by  mail,  in  which  case  there  is  generally  little 
positive  and  direct  evidence  that  the  accused 
committed  the  act  with  which  he  is  charged. 
The  circumstances  precedent  to  and  connected 
with  a  crime  may  so  associate  the  accused  with 
the  crime  that  an  inference  of  goilt  would  be 
the  <mfy  me  that  could  reaonuibly  be  drawn 
from  Book  cireunutaiioeB;  in  which  ease  tiiere 
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may  be  a  conviction,  even  though  there  is  no 
one  who  can  testify,  from  actual  knowledge, 
that  the   accused  eommitted  the  act.  See 

EVIDEITCE. 

aiS/CUa  (Lat.  oircittf  ring,  circle).  The 
name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  space  in 
which  they  held  horse  races,  chariot  races,  and, 
later,  athletic  contests  and  conflicts  of  wild 
beasts  with  one  anotha-  or  with  men;  th^ 
derived  the  name  from  tbe  cironit  made  by  the 
horses  and  the  chariots  as  they  raced.  Many 
sports  originally  held  in  the  Fomm  were  after- 
ward held  in  the  Circus;  in  the  Fornm  or  in 
Uie  Circus,  for  about  two  centuries,  the  contests 
took  place  which  after  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar 
were  held  in  the  amphitheatre  (q.T.) .  The 
Circensian  games  prop^  (i.e.,  horse  and  char- 
iot  races)  were  alleged  by  traditim  to  hava 
originated  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  in  honor 
of  a  Latin  god  Consns,  identified,  as  a  deity  of 
horses,  with  Neptune.  At  these  games,  tradition 
further  said,  occurred  the  Rape  of  the  Sabine 
Women.  For  these  and  similar  games,  later,  a 
space  was  marked  out  in  the  long,  narrow, 
level  valley,  between  the  Aventine  and  the  Pala- 
tine bills,  known  as  the  Vallis  Murcia;  the 
horses  and  the  ehariota  raced  round  an  altar 
of  Consns,  which,  save  during  the  period  of 
the  games,  was  buried  in  the  ground.  This 
altar  to  Consus  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus.  TarquiniuB  Priscns,  after  capturing 
the  Latin  town  of  Apiolse,  gave  Circensian 
games;  at  these  for  the  first  time,  tradition 
said,  wooden  seats  for  spectators  were  con- 
structed. Presently  the  games  were  held  annu- 
ally, and  the  tiers  of  wooden  seats  were  made 
permanent  and  were  periodically  renewed.  In 
221  Bxs,  a  MBcmd  circus,  the  Ciroua  HaniniuB 
was  built  in  the  Campus  Martins;  henceforth 
tiie  circus  in  tbe  Vallis  Murcia  (see  above)  was 
known  as  the  Circus  Ifaximus.  The  wooden 
seats  in  the  Circus  Maximus  were  fretpiently 
burned  and  as  often  rebuilt;  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Cesar  the  lower  seats  were  built  of 
stone.  Down  to  the  time  of  Trajan,  under  whom 
this  circus  reached  its  greatest  magnificence, 
the  stmoture  was  several  times  rebuilt  and 
the  number  of  stone  seats  mlarged;  the 
topmoBt  portioiit  however,  seems,  even  after 
t^,  to  nave  been  of  wood.  The  masonry 
portions  were  covered  inside  and  out  by 
marble.  In  its  final  form,  when  the  space 
for  the  spectators  had  been  enlarged  by  addi- 
tions <Hi  the  sieves  of  the  Aventine  and  the 
Palatine,  the  Circus  Maxinms,  in  its  external 
dimensions,  was  about  2000  feet  long  by  625 
feet  wide;  the  arena  was  about  1860  feet  long 
280  feet  vide.  In  external  appearance,  as 
in  the  arrai^ments  for  ingress  and  egress  of 
MMctators,  tills  circus  flniUIy  resembled  the 
0>liBenm  (see  Ahphitbkatrb)  .  There  were 
three  stories;  the  two  lower  stories  had  arches 
and  engaged  columns.  The  seats  were  in  at 
least  three  groups,  called  mcBmana,  rising  one 
above  the  other  and  retting  from  the  arena; 
Uie  mamiana  were  separated  from  one  another 
by  broad  passages  called  ombulaera  (walkB)  or 
pnteimeHtmea  (^rdles).  The  front  of  each 
■HBiitonum  was  a  high  perpendicular  wall;  this 
was  pierced  by  doors  called  vomitoria,  which 
gave  entrance  from  staircases  and  crypts,  or 
corridors  beneath  the  seats,  upon  the  ainbulooni. 
As  in  the  amphitheatre  (q.v.),  the  spectators 
were  seated  according  to  their  rank;  nearest 
tiie  aresia  was  a  potUum,  as  in  the  amphitheatre. 


Between  the  podiwn  uaA  the  arena  was  a  water 
channel,  about  10  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep, 
called  the  Euripns,  which  was  meant  to  protect 
the  spectators  from  tiie  attacks  of  wild  beasts. 
At  tne  western  end,  towards  the  Tiber,  the 
Circus  Maximus  towered  high,  in  several 
stories;  this  part  was  known  as  the  oppidum 
(town).  The  oppidum  was  curved,  forming  the 
arc  of  a  drde  whose  centee  was  tm  the  start- 
ing line  of  the  chariot  races;  in  Its  lowest 
story  were  the  barriers  ( carcere*)  within  which 
the  chariots  were  kept  till  the  trumpet  gave 
the  starting  signal.  The  chariots  were  thus 
equidistant  from  the  starting  line;  there  were 
no  handicaps.  Tbe  other  end  of  the  oavea,  or 
auditorium,  formed  a  wide  arc  with  a  short 
radius;  here  was  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  by 
which  processions  mterad  the  circus.  Above 
the  ooroeres  wtsn  two  bcaea,  one  for  the  judges, 
the  other  for  the  presiding  magistrate  {editor). 
From  the  time  of  Augustus  there  was  on  the 
Palatine  side  a  box  {puloinar)  from  which  the 
Imperial  household  could  view  tiie  games. 

Each  mamamim  was  cut  into  cunet  (wedges) 
by  numbered  flights  of  steps,  as  in  the  amphi- 
theatre and  tbe  theatre;  each  line  of  seats 
(^rodiM)  was  numbered.  The  amount  of  qtaoe 
granted  to  each  qieetator  tm  the  grodm  was 
marlnd  <^  lines.  According  to  one  ancient 
authority  the  Cirens  Maximus  contained,  in 
Julius  Caesar's  time,  160,000  seats;  according 
to  another  it  finally  had  385,000  looa.  Some 
modem  authorities  have  interpreted  the  latter 
statement  to  mean  386,000  seats.  An  explana- 
tion accepted  by  many,  however,  is  that  there 
were  385,000  running  feet  of  seats,  which  would 
give  room  comfortably  for  260,000  spectators. 

Through  the  major  part  of  the  arena  ran 
the  spina  (bai^bone),  a  Irag,  broad,  wall  which 
marked  the  arena  off  into  two  tracks  for  the 
races.  On  the  spina  stood  two  obdisks  (one 
erected  by  Augustus,  the  other  by  Constantius; 
that  erected  by  Augustua  still  etiinds  in  Rome, 
in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  near  the  northern  wall 
of  the  city).  There  was  also  on  the  spina  an 
altar  of  Ctmsus  and  other  shrines.  At  each 
end  was  a  shrine  on  which  seven  marble  eggs 
were  set  at  the  beginning  of  the  race;  as  a 
lap  was  run,  one  ^g  at  each  end  was  removed. 
Beyond  each  end  of  tbe  spina  stood  three  meias, 
or  conical  pillars,  of  marble,  which  constituted 
tiie  turning  posts;  each  charioteer  strove  to 
reach  the  inside  course  and,  to  save  distance 
and  time,  to  turn  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
mettB  {see  Horace,  Odes,  I,  1,  4). 

In  221  B.C.,  as  said  above,  the  Circus  Flamin- 
ius  was  built  on  the  Campus  Martius;  this 
structure,  which  was  much  used,  measured  about 
1000  1^  400  feet.  There  was  a  circus  of  Calig- 
ula and  Nero  across  the  liber,  near  the  Vati- 
can; a  circus  of  Hadrian,  also  across  the  Tiber, 
near  his  mausoleum;  a  circus  in  the  gardens 
of  Heliogabalus;  and  a  cirens  of  Maxentius  <m 
the  Appis  Via,  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
city.  All  these,  at  least  in  their  final  form, 
closely  resembled  the  Circus  Maximus.  They 
all  served  as  stone  quarries  down  to  the  close 
of  tiie  Renaissance,  so  that  few  traces  are  left 
of  any  of  t^em,  except  that  of  Maxentius. 
Drawings  made  of  the  Circus  Maximus  in  tie 
sixteenu  century,  when  the  structure  was  still 
well  preserved,  help  to  an  understuiding  of  its 
plan  and  general  construction.  Part  of  the 
exterior  of  the  Circus  Maximus  is  represented 
in  a  great  oil  painting,  giving  a  bird's-^e  view 
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of  Kome  in  the  fifteenth  century;  this  paint- 
ing, now  in  the  museum  at  Afantiu,  is  repro- 
duced in  facsimile  in  De  RossiV  Pia»ta  di  Roma 
Anteriore  at  XVImo  Secolo  (Rome,  1879). 

The  circus  was  especially  adapted  for  chariot 
races,  an  amusement  of  which  the  Romans  be- 
came passionatdly  ftnuU  so  much  bo  that  Jurenal 
(q.T.)  declared  that  the  Romans  of  his  day 
cared  only  for  pamis  et  droenses,  that  is,  free 
bread  given  by  the  government  and  the  Circen- 
sian  gamee  (Jnrenu,  10,  81).  The  race  com- 
prised seven  circuits  about  the  spina;  from  10 
to  20  races  might  be  run  in  a  day.  The 
number  of  chariots  (usually  quadriga!,  four- 
horse  chariots)  was  ecHnmonly  four.  Accidents 
were  eommcHi;  they  are  often  represented  on 
uident  nMmumentB  which  portray  the  circus 
and  its  ^rts.  The  risk  was  increased  by  the 
Iset  that  the  charioteer  (auriga)  drove  with 
the  reins  looped  about  his  waist;  that  he  might 
liave  some  chance  to  cut  himself  loose  he  wore, 
within  the  loops  of  the  reins,  a  curved  knife. 
The  charioteers  were  divided  into  four  factions, 
or  squadrons,  named  (factio)  atbata,  pra«ina, 
ruaaata,  and  veneta,  from  the  whit^  green,  red 
or  blue  e<^ors  worn  by  the  charioteers,  on  cap 
or  jadnt.  Bets  and  party  spirit  ran  high,  and 
tiie  victor  reeuved  a  sidwtantlal  pecuniary  re- 
ward. Athletic  exercises,  when  given  in  the 
eircuB,  may  well  have  been  held  in  the  large 
^en  space  between  the  oarcerea  and  the  tpina. 
The  htdua  Troiee  was  a  mock  conflict  between 
young  men  on  horseback,  A  regular  battle 
was  sometimes  represented  [pugna  egueatria  et 
pedeatrii).  By  the  formation  of  canals  and 
the  introAiotioii  of  Tessels,  »  nmtmaohia  or  sea 
fight  was  oecasitxuilly  exhibited;  but  under 
tu  Eimpim  this  form  of  exhibition  as  well  as 
the  vemtio  (contests  of  beast  against  beas^  or 
of  men  against  wild  beasts)  was  gradually 
transferred  to  the  amphitheatre  <q.v.).  (See 
also  Nacicachia.)  In  providing  for  the  vena- 
tio,  vast  sums  of  money  were  expended.  Animals 
were  procured  from  every  available  part  of 
the  Empire,  inelnding  Africa  and  Asia,  lie 
exhibiti<m  afforded  not  tmly  an  (^portunity  for 
a  display  of  private  munificence  and  ostenta- 
tion, out  attained  the  importance  of  a  political 
engine  which  none  who  aspired  to  popularity 
overlooked.  When  Pompey  opened  his  new 
theatre,  in  65  B.O.,  he  is  said  to  have  given  pub- 
lic exhibitions  in  the  Circus  for  five  days,  during 
which  time  600  lions  and  20  elephants  were 
destn^ed. 

OHisult  Friedl&nder,  in  Harqnardt's  BOmiaeht 
StaataverwalUtng,  vol.  iii  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1886) ;  the  well-illustrated  article  "Circus,"  in 
Smitii's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  vol.  i  ( 3d  ed., 
London,  1890) ;  the  article  "Circus"  in  Panly- 
Wissowa'e  Rml-EncyclopdtUe  der  olaaaiachen 
AltertumavMaenachaft  (Stuttgart,  1899) ;  Lan- 
ciani,  Anoient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent 
Diaooveriea,  213  ff.  (New  York,  1889);  Plat- 
ner,  The  Topography  and  Monumenta  of  Ancient 
Rome  (2d  ed..  New  York,  1911);  FnedUnder, 
Rotaan  Life  and  Mtmnera  under  the  Early  Em- 
pire, vol.  ii  (London,  n.  d.),  a  translation  of 
Friedlftnder's  Daratellungen  aua  der  Bittenge- 
achiohte  dea  Roma  (7tb  ed.,  Leiprig). 

CIB^CTJS  PLAHXiriU'S.  A  circus  built 
about  221  B.C.  in  a  part  of  the  Campus  Martins, 
called  Prata  Flaminia,  by  the  Censor  Oaiua 
Flaminius  Nepos,  who  was  killed  in  217  b.0. 
at  Lake  Trasimoitu.  Its  eentrml  position  made 
it  the  frequent  scene  of  public  meetinga  and 
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fairs;  and  in  it,  according  to  BallUBt,  took 
place  Sulla's  massacre  of  4000  priscmerB  in  82 
B.C.  The  open  space  of  the  circus  was  used  as 
a  ropewalk  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  arcades 
as  lime  burner's  kilns.    Au  the  ranains  have 

disappeared.  

0IBEVCB8TEB,  dz^^-tSr,  sls'e-ter,  and  tfB^- 
tSr  (AS.  Otrsnoeoster,  Cyrenceaatere) .  A  mar- 
ket town  in  Gloucestershire,  England,  on  the 
Chum,  a  branch  of  the  Tluimes,  and  on  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  17  miles  southeast  of 
Gloucester  (Map:  England,  E  5).  It  has  a 
large  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  is  an 
important  wool  market.  Then  are  also  two 
breweries.  In  the  neighborhood  are  the  well- 
known  Bc^al  Agrienltural  CoOs^,  with  a  farm 
of  600  acres,  450  of  which  are  arable,  and 
Oakley  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl  Bathurst.  Ciren- 
cester was  tiie  Roman  Corineum,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  FoBsway  with  branches  of  the  Icnield 
and  Ermin  roads,  and  haB  tracee  of  ancient 
walls  two  miles  in  circuit,  Roman  relics  found 
here,  such  as  coins,  urns,  etc.,  form  an  interest- 
ing collection  in  the  local  museum.  Rupert 
stormed  Cirencester  in  10ti,  but  in  1646  it  was 
given  up  to  the  Parliament.  Pc^.,  1901,  7600; 
1911.  7631. 

OnUDLLO,  ch«-reFld,  Doicsinoo  (1739-99). 
An  Italian  naturalist  and  patriot,  bom  in 
Grumo.  He  was  euly  eallea  to  a  chair  ot 
botany  in  Naples,  afterward  accompanied  Lady 
Walpole  to  France  and  England,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Naples  was  appointed  professor  of  medi- 
cine. He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Buffon, 
Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and  Franklin.  When  the 
French  established  the  Parthenopean  Republie 
in  Naples,  in  1790,  he  was  chosen  a  represoita- 
tive  and  became  president  of  the  L^cislative 
Commission.  After  the  reSstablishment  of  the 
royal  government  he  was  sentenced  to  death, 
and,  shibbomly  refusing  to  ask  for  mercy,  was 
hanged  Oct.  29,  1799.  His  works  on  botany 
(1787)  and  entomology  (1787)  are  no  longer 
valuable.  Consult  Giglioli,  Naples  m  1799 
<London,  1903). 

CntL  BXnmNO,  s&l  bfin^Ung  (Neo>Lat. 
cirlua,  from  It.  esirlo,  whistling,  eirlare,  to 
whistle,  Sp.  ohirlar,  to  twitter).  A  small  and 
very  handsome  European  bnnting  (Bmberisa 
oirlua),  rare  and  local  in  England,  often  Vept 
as  a  cage  bird,  though  its  song  is  slight. 

CTBPAir,  chlr-pftn'.  A  town  of  eastern  Ru- 
melia,  Bulgaria,  on  the  tributary  of  the  Maritsa, 
30  miles  east  of  Philippopolis  (Map:  Turkey  in 
Eun^,  E  3).  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  fruit- 
producing  r^on,  and  is  noted  for  its  mineral 
aprings.  Pop.,  1900,  11.760;  1910,  11363. 

CXBQITB,  sSrk  (Fr,,  cirde).  The  name  im- 
plied to  basins  occurring  in  mountainous  regions 
at  the  head  of  narrow  stream  valleys  and  goiges. 
They  are  characterized  by  precipitous  walls, 
which  curve  around  in  a  semicircle,  forming  a 
natural  amphitheatre.  Their  origin  may  be 
traced  to  the  erosive  actitm  of  converging  gla- 
eiers  and  strgimlets.    See  Cobrt. 

OIBSHO'SIS  (Neo-Lat,  fnna  Ok. 
kirrhoa,  tawny).  A  patiiological  change  of  tis- 
sues, consisting  of  hardening  due  to  increase  of 
connective  tissue.  It  may  occur  in  lung,  spleen, 
ovary,  heart,  stomach,  and  peritoneum,  but  is 
oftener  found  in  kidney  or  liver.  Oirrhoaia  of 
the  kidney  (chronic  diffuse  inflammation  of  the 
kidney,  or  chronic  interstitial  n^hritis)  is  a 
ehnmio  inflammation  of  the  crauiectiTe-tiBBtu 
elemmts  of  the  kidney.   In  any  animal  tisBua 
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nibject  to  long-contimied  irritation  and  crages- 
tifm,  there  ia  an  escape  of  connective- tiisue 
cells  into  the  surronnding  tiflsuea  (termed 
round-cell  infiltration).  These  cells  grow  into 
connectiTe-tiflsne  fibres,  which,  aa  th^  multi- 
ply, crowd  out  the  parenehymatonB  or  functional 
etements  of  the  OTgan,  a  process  fnrtbered  by 
the  inherent  tendency  of  connective  tissue  to 
c<mtract.  This  is  the  essential  patbo1<^ical 
change  where  cirrhosis  takes  place,  whether  in 
the  mngs,  spleen,  ovary,  kidney,  or  liver.  Cir- 
rhosis of  the  kidney,  or  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis,  ia  such  a  pathological  process,  result- 
ing in  a  gradual  substitution  of  fibrons  tissue 
for  the  functionating  elements.  (See  Bbioht's 
DifiusE.)  Cirrhosis  of  the  Kmr,  or  ehnmie 
interstitial  hepatitis,  consists  in  an  overgrowth 
of  the  connective-tissue  elements  of  the  liver, 
at  the  expense  of  the  true  he^atio  cells.  The 
new  tissue  osualhr  follows  the  line  of  the  old 
connective  tissue,  out  may  penetrate  the  lobules. 
It  is  often  irr^nil<i<^  its  distribution.  During 
the  early  stages  the  liver  tends  to  enlarge, 
sometimes  weighing  8  to  10  pounds  (hyper- 
trophic cirrhosis).  Later,  the  connective  tissue 
tends  to  contract  and  the  liver  becomes  smaller 
than  normal  (atrophic  cirrhosiB).  The  snrfaoes 
of  the  large  livers  are  usually  smooth,  while 
the  irr^ular  contraction  of  the  connective 
tissue  in  the  atn^hic  livers  squeezes  the  lobules, 
and  usually  results  in  noduuir  surfaces.  The 
new  connective  tissue,  besides  causing  atrophy 
of  the  liver  cells,  often  compresses  branches  of 
the  portal  or  hepatic  veins  and  of  the  gall  ducts, 
thus  interfering  with  the  nutrition  of  the  liver 
cells,  and  causing  att^page  of  the  bile  current. 
Dqiendent  upon  the  conation  in  the  liver  and 
the  consequent  disturbance  of  the  portal  circula- 
tion, various  secondary  lesions  occur,  such  as 
cUlatation  of  the  veins,  dropsy,  cedema  of  the 
feet  and  legs,  etc.  Cirrhosis  of  the  kidney  and 
arteriosclerosis  (q.v.)  are  frequently  associated 
with  cirrboets  of  the  liver,  probably  dependent 
upon  the  same  obscure  cause.  See  Lives;  Alco- 
Hflonc;  Dbopbt. 

OZB'BHC&   A  tendril  (q.v.). 

OIBfBJSWXHA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  (ran 
Lat.  ctfTus,  a  loeli^  curl  +  pea,  foot) .  An  order 
of  sm^l  marine  crustaceans  (Immacles),  charac* 
terized  by  their  fixed  life.  The  body  is  indis- 
^ctly  segmented,  attached  by  the  head  end,  and 
surrounded  by  a  mantle.  The  limbs  of  the  trunk, 
s^  pairs  (rarely  less  or  more),  are  biramous, 
long,  and  tendnl-Iike,  and  the  circulatory  bjb- 
tern  is  wanting.  The  species  are  mostly  ber- 
maphroditiG.  The  Cirripedia  are  closely  allied 
to  the  Entomostraca.  See  Bjakacuo,  and  Plate 
of  BuNACLKS.  For  a  description  of  fossil  forms, 
see  Cbustacea. 

CIB/BTTS.   See  Cloud. 

CUtTA,  Bli^ti,  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kifra,  Kirta, 
Phoen.  kereth,  Heb.  giryat,  city).  A  city  of 
northern  Africa,  the  capital  of  the  Numidian 
Prince  Sypbax,  and  an  important  fortress  of 
Uaslnissa  and  his  successors.  Later  it  became 
a  flourishing  Rranan  colony,  and  tbe  centre  of 
Rimian  milnary  roads  in  Numidia.  It  was 
much  injured  by  the  tro<^  of  Haxentins  in  310 
AJ>^  but  was  restored  by  Constantine  and  named 
Constantina.  The  modem  C<mstantine  occiqtiee 
its  site. 

CXBAIiTPtNI!  BEFUBXIG  (Lat.  cisalpinuB, 
trcm  CM,  on  this  side  -f  Alpes,  Alps).  The 
name  given  to  the  state  constituted  in  1797  by 
the  union  of  tiie  Cispadane  uid  Transpadane  re* 
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publics  Crespeotively  south  and  north  of  the  Po, 
Lat.  Padus ) ,  which  had  been  established;  by  Bona- 

garte  in  May,  1706,  after  the  battle  of  Lodi.  The 
isalpine  Republic  embraced  Lombardy,  Mantua, 
Berramo,  Brescia,  Cremona,  Verona,  and  Rovigo, 
the  Duchy  of  Modena,  the  Principality  of  Massa 
and  Carrara,  astA  the  three  l^^tions  of  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  the  Romagna.  The  Republic  bad 
a  territory  of  more  than  16,000  square  miles  and 
a  p<^iila1a<m  of  3,500,000.  Milan  was  the  seat 
of  the  government,  or  directory.  The  Legislative 
Assembly  was  eimiposed  of  a  Senate  of  80  mem- 
bers, and  a  Great  Council  of  160.  The  army  con- 
sisted of  20,000  French  troops,  paid  by  the  Re- 

gublic.  A  more  intimate  cwuiection  was  formed 
1  1708  between  the  new  Republic  and  France, 
an  offoiaiTe  and  d^enrive  alliattee.  The  Repid>Iie 
was  dissolved  for  a  time  in  1799  by  tiie  ric- 
tories  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians,  but  was 
restored  by  Bonaparte,  after  the  victory  of  Ma- 
rengo (1800),  with  some  constitutional  modifica- 
tions and  an  increase  of  territoiy.  In  1802  it 
to<dc  the  name  of  the  "Italian  Republic,"  and 
chose  Bcoi^rte  for  its  President.  A  deputation 
fr<Hn  the  Republic,  in  1806,  cmferred  on  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  the  title  of  King  of  Italy — after 
which  it  formed  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  tiU  1814. 
Bee  Italy;    Napoleon  I. 

OZS'OO.  The  name  of  two  separate  species  of 
whitefish:  (1)  the  lake  moon-eye  (Ar^j^osomus 
hoj/i)  of  the  Great  Lakes — ^the  smallest  and  most 
brightly  colored  of  the  whitefish;  (2)  the  lake 
or  Micnigan  herring  (Argyroaomua  artedi),  oc- 
cupying Ufcea  in  sluJlow  plaoes  from  Wisotnisln 
to  Alaska.  Both  are  excellent  food  fish.  See 
Whitpibh. 
OXS^DIE.  See  Cabbiaob. 
dSLEITHANIA,  sIs'U-th&'nI-&  or  -t&'n«-* 
(Neo-Lat.,  from  oia,  on  this  side  -|-  Ger.  Leitha, 
a  little  river  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary 
between  Austria  and  Hungary),  or  Ciblbithan 
AusTKlA.  A  name  applied  to  that  portion  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  represented  in  the 
Reichsrat  in  Vienna.  It  ccmtaina  nearly  116,- 
000  square  miles  ud  had  a  population  of  26,- 
160.708  in  IMO  and  28,571,034  in  1910,  or 
considersbfy  more  than  half  of.  the  total  pc^- 
lation  of  Austria-Hungary. 

czspadaub  (sis-pa'dan)  SEPUBLia  a 

republican  state  of  Italy,  whicb  comprised  Mo- 
dena, Reggies  Ferrara,  uid  Bolt^^na.  It  was 
merged  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic  (q.v.)  in  1797. 
It  took  its  name  from  the  Padus,  or  Po,  which 
divided  it  from  the  Transpadane  Republic  It 
was  established  in  1706  by  Napoleon  I  after  tiie 
battle  of  Lodi. 

CXSPItATDXS  (tfs-plfi'fln)  BXPUBLIO 
(Sp.  Republican  Ciaplatina,  from  Lat.  oia,  on  this 
aioB  +  Sp.  Plata,  the  river  dividing  Uruguay 
from  the  Argentine  Republic).  The  name  of  the 
Republic  of  Uruguay  from  1828  to  1831.  It  had 
prerioualy  belonged  to  Brazil  and  had  borne  the 
name  of  the  Cisplatine  Province. 

CISSAJCPELOS  (Gk.  tcivainnXos,  JUatampe- 
loa,  from  Kurvii,  ktaaos,  ivy  i/iweKot,  ampelo$, 
vine).  A  genus  of  plants  of  tiie  family  Meni- 
qiermaoen,  of  which  some  of  the  species  possess 
valuable  medicinal  properties,  Mrticularly 
Ciaaampeloa  pareira,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America,  the  root  of  which  wm  tor- 
merly  thought  to  be  that  called  Pareira  brava. 
The  plant  is  called  "velvetleaf"  in  the  West  In- 
dies, from  the  peculiar  and  b^iutifnl  appearance 
of  the  leaves.  It  is  a  climbing  shrub,  with  round 
leaves,  racemes  of  small  yellow  flowers,  and 
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small,  hairy,  scarlet  berries.  The  root  of  Cm- 
sampeloa  appears  in  commerce  in  pieces  of  2  or  3 
feet  long,  vailing  to  %  inch  in  diameter, 
toi^h,  but  so  porous  that  air  can  be  blown  from 
end  to  end  of^it.  It  is  daric  brown  externally 
and  light  yellow  within.  It  has  a  sweetish, 
afterward  nauseons,  taste;  is  used  as  a  tonic 
and  diuretic,  appewrs  to  exercise  a  specific  in- 
fluence over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary 
passages,  and  is  administered  with  advantage  in 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder.  Formerly 
this  plant  was  supftoeed  to  yield  all  of  the 
Pareira  brava  on  the  market;  but  now  it  is 
rare,  its  plaoe  being  supplied  by  the  roots  of 
Chonodenanm  ttmmtosum,  a  plant  of  the  same 
family  found  in  Brazil,  Peru,  and  elsewhere  in 
South  America.  The  root  of  this  species,  as 
found  in  the  market,  is  of  a  grayish  color,  pale 
brown  within,  and  with  a  waxy  appearance  vhen 
freshly  cut.  The  roots  vary  from  %  inch  to  3 
inches  in  diameter,  are  longitudinally  furrowed, 
and  in  sections  show  concentric  markings.  An- 
other Idnd  is  also  found  in  the  American  mar- 
ket, which  greatly  resembles  Ciuampeloa  pareira, 
but  its  exact  botanical  origin  is  not  known. 
The  prwerties  of  all  are  the  same.  Th^  cMt- 
tain  a  bitter  extractive  and  an  alkaloid,  pelosine 
or  cissampeline,  said  to  be  identical  with  ber- 
berine  and  buxine.  Pareira  brava  was  intro- 
duced into  European  medicine  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sevoiteenth  century.  In  Brazil,  in  addi- 
tiott  to  its  other  nws,  it  is  empk^ed  aa  a  remedy 
for  snake  bites,  a  vinous  infusion  being  taken  in- 
ternally, while  the  bruised  leaves  are  bound  over 
the  wound. 

CISSET,  s^sft',  EeirasT  Louis  Octave  Coub- 
TOT  (1811-82).  A  French  general.  He  was  bom 
in  Paris  and  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Salnt- 
Cyr.  Having  served  with  distinctim  in  Algeria 
ud  the  Crimea,  he  was  pnMnoted  in  1863  to  be 
general  of  n  divinon.  He  fought  in  the  Franco- 
German  Wax  and  in  the  contest  against  the 
Commune  of  1871.  He  was  elected  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  1871,  was  Minister  of  War 
from  1871  to  1873,  in  1874-75  and  in  187S-76, 
and  was  elected  life  senator  in  1875.  In  1880 
he  was  accused  of  intimat?  with  a  German  spy, 
but  was  acquitted  in  1881. 

CISISOID  (Ok.  KiffiTMiHt,  kitaoeidet,  like 
iry,  fran  Kw6t,  kieeot,  ivy  -j-  «I8w,  etdoe,  shape, 
fbrm).  An  ivy-like  curve,  first  studied  oy 
Diocles,  about  180  B.O.  The  commentary  of 
Diodes  sets  forth  the  definition  of  the  cissoid, 
which  in  modem  notation  will  be  understood 
from  the  figure.  The  ordinates  mm',  tm'  are 
equidistant  from  the  centre  c,  and  the  line  Om 
cuts  «n'  in  P",  a  point  on  the  cissoid.    A  more 

{;eneral  construction  ia  the  following:  Draw  ai^ 
ine  OR  from  O  to  XR,  and  take  RP=08, 
Then  P  will  be  a  point  on  the  curve.  The  Carte- 
sian eqpiatioa  of  this  ourre  is  y*  =2a—x' 

polar  equation  is  r  =  29  tan  0  Kn  9.  (See 
AnALTno  ODOHnsT.)  The  curve  passes 
through  the  points  (a,  a)  and  (a,  —  a),  is  sym- 
mebic  with  respect  to  the  Z-axis,  and  lies  be- 
tween the  7-axis  (<p  =  0)  and  the  asymptote 
XR,  whose  equation  is  «  =  2a;  the  ori^n  is 
a  cusp  of  the  first  species.  (Bee  Cubve.) 
Huygens  expressed  the  lengths  (rectified  it)  of 
an  arc  of  this  curve  limited  by  any  two  points 
in  16S1.  The  area  of  the  qtooe  induded  be- 
tween the  two  branches  and  their  asymptote 
was  first  given  by  Fermat  (IMl) ;  it  is  equal 
to  three  tunes  the  area  of  the  gen^ating  circle. 
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If,  instead  of  the  circle,  any  other  curve  is 
taken  aa  the  generatrix,  the  resulting  curve  is 
called  cissoidal.  The  cissoid  is  the  pedal  (see 
Cdbvk)  of  a  parabola  with  respect  to  the  ver- 
tex.  This  carve  )uw  been  used  in  solving  two 


famous  problona  of  antiquity — ^the  conatructicHi 
of  two  geometrio  means  Wween  two  s^;menta» 
and  the  duplication  of  tiie  cube  (q.v.).  Con- 
sult: Klein,  Vortrige  «&er  auege%o&Klte  Fragen 
der  Blementargeometrie  (Leipzig,  180S) ;  trans- 
lated by  Beman  and  Smith,  Pamoua  Problema 
of  Blement<a~y  Oeometry  (Boston,  1894);  Gow, 
Bittory  of  Greek  Mathematics  ( Cambridge, 
1884). 

CIST,  Hkut  Mabttn  (183»-1902).  An 
American  lawyer  and  scddier,  hom  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  of  Kussian  descent,  son  of  Charles 
Cist  (1793-1868),  a  Cincinnati  journalist.  In 
1858  he  graduated  at  Farmer's  (afterward 
Belmont)  College.  He  joined  the  Sixth  Ohio 
Volunteers  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
and  advanced  to  the  rank  of  assistant  ad- 
jutant in  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 
being  on  the  staff  of  Geaerals  Rosecraas  and 
Thunas.  He  was  corresnmding  seeretoiy  ot  the 
Society  of  Uw  Army  of  the  Cumberland  fmn 
1869  to  1892  and  practiced  law  in  Cincinnati. 
In  addition  to  20  annual  reports  of  the  society, 
and  numerous  articles  in  periodicals,  he  wr<^ 
Life  of  General  George  H.  Thomaa  (in  collab- 
oration with  Donn  Piatt)  and  The  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  (1882),  in  the  '*Campaigna  of 
the  Civil  War  Series." 

CIST  BXTBIAL  (Welsh  ciet,  from  Lat.  oieta, 
Gk.  Klffni,  kittif  eheet).  A  mode  of  disposing  oi 
the  dead  onuHig  various  pec^les,  chief  among 
whom  are  certain  American  aborigines.  A  ceU 
or  box  of  stone  slabs  was  placed  in  a  shallow 
grave,  and  in  this  the  remains  were  placed, 
usually  folded  into  the  smallest  possible  compass, 
sometimes  denuded  of  fiesh,  tc^ther  with  the 
mortuarv  sacrifices;  over  these  a  broad  slab  was 
laid,  and  earth  was  spread  above,  sometimes  in 
a  mound.    See  Aborsqlogt,  Ahesican;  Moft- 

TPABT  CUBTOMB. 

CISTES'CIAKS.  A  bronoh  oi  the  Benedic- 
tine Order;  also  known  as  Bemardines,  from 
their  most  funous  member.   It  takes  its  name 
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fnnn  the  mother  house  of  Ctteanx  (Lat.  Outer- 
etum),  near  Dijon,  which  was  founded  In  1098 
by  St.  Robert,  abbot  ot  Ifolesme.  He  trans- 
ferred 20  of  his  most  zealous  monks  from 
the  latter  house,  on  account  of  the  unheal thfal- 
ness  of  its  site,  and  estaUished  a  small  and  poor 
monaatery  at  Ctteaux.  Robert's  snocessor,  Al- 
beric,  obtained  frcwa  Pwe  Paschal  II  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  new  foundation  and  drew  up  statutes 
which  insisted  on  a  strict  observance  of  the 
Benedictine  rule.  A  brown  habit  was  at  first 
worn;  soon,  however,  perhaps  to  mark  a  con- 
trast with  the  Cluniac  Congrc^tion,  this  was 
changed  to  white,  with  a  brown,  and  later  a 
black,  scapular.  Alberic  died  in  1100  and  was 
Bucceeded  by  Stephen  Harding,  an  Englishman. 
He  pressed  the  rule  of  poverty  to  the  utmost, 
app^ing  It  to  the  oonununity  as  much  as  to  the 
individual  members.  This  extreme  etriotness 
diminished  the  number  of  postulants,  so  that 
the  future  looked  unpromising,  when  in  1112 
St.  Bernard,  with  30  companions,  joined  the 
struggling  community.  The  numtwrs  now  began 
to  increase,  and  Stephen  was  enabled  within  two 
years  to  found  four  other  abbeys — La  Fert^,  Pon- 
tigny,  Clairvaux.  and  Morimtnid,  Fifty  years 
Wter  Um  wder  numbu«d  343  abbeys,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  more  than  700 
— ^in  France,  Germany,  England,  Ireland,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  The  austere  and 
holy  life  of  the  early  Cistercians  won  them 
universal  respect  and  a  vast  influence  through- 
out Christendom.  They  produced  few  great 
writers,  but  were  indefatigable  in  collecting  and 
copying  manuscripts  for  their  libraries.  Frac- 
tieal  mattOTS,  however,  were  not  neglected  in 
thtir  zeal  for  literature  and  art;  in  England 
tiie  order  was  a  main  cause  of  the  growth  of 
the  wool  industry. 

After  this  golden  age  followed  a  period  of 
decline.  The  nde  was  less  strictly  observed; 
many  disorders  crept  in  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  the  order  had  split  into  several  con- 
gregations. The  sTowth  of  luxury,  the  spread  of 
the  mmdicant  orders,  and  the  practice  of  grant- 
ing abbcf^  in  commemkm  (see  AnoT)  aU  con- 
tributed to  its  decay.  Among  the  more  note* 
worthy  ofTshoots  of  the  Cistercians  were  tiie 
Feuillants  and  the  Trappists,  and  the  Nuns  of 
Port  Royal  in  France.  Before  the  Reformation 
England  bad  75  Cistercian  monasteries  and  2S 
nunneries.  Among  the  English  abbeys  were 
Fumees,  Fountains,  Wobum,  Tintem,  Kirkstall, 
and  Rievaulx.  Between  int^nal  decline  and  the 
hostility  of  various  governments  in  modem 
times,  the  great  majority  of  the  Giaterelaa  houses 
have  ceased  to  exist.  They  are  represented  by  a 
few  in  Itftly,  SwitEerland,  Belgium,  and  Austria, 
one  in  En^and  (at  Mount  St.  Bernard,  near 
Leicester),  and  two  in  Ireland. 

The  influence  of  the  Cistercians  in  art  is  suffi- 
ciently important  to  call  for  a  separate  treat- 
ment. When  St.  Bernard  directed  the  policy 
<rf  the  order,  he  used  it  to  carry  out,  among 
other  thinga,  his  ideas  aa  to  the  functimi  of  the 
fine  arts.  He  wrote  and  preached  against  the 
current  artistic  extravagances  in  the  construc- 
tifm,  decoration,  and  furnishing  of  churches.  As 
the  order  spread  throughout  the  world  during  the 
twelfth  century,  it  carried  with  it  these  ideas, 
some  of  which  (for  example,  the  invention  of  a 
single,  low,  wooden  bell  tower)  were  even  ex< 
prewed  in  tiu  constitutions  ctf  the  order.  Clrter- 
eian  artists,  therefore,  were  architects,  and  of 
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the  constructive  rather  than  of  the  deoMatin 
school.  This  is  the  only  order  that  can  boast 
of  having  consistently  carried  out  an  lesthetie 
ideal  and  had  a  style  of  its  own,  similar  in 
whatever  land  it  appears,  and  little  affected  by 
local  art.  Everywhere  the  order  exercised  a 
strong  influence.  The  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans borrowed  from  it  many  of  the  peculiar 
traits  of  their  diurdies.  Tha  Cistereiaiu  adt^ted 
at  once  the  vaulted  ^rpe  and  were  the  pioneers 
of  the  Oothic  revolution,  carrying  its  germs,  in 
Burgundian  form,  to  nearly  every  civilized  coun- 
try. It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  that  the  order  had  largely 
yielded  its  simplicity  to  the  advance  of  the  rich 
and  harmonious  style  of  cathedral  Gothic,  though 
before  that  it  had  b^run  to  change  in  minor 
ways,  as  in  allowing  ui«  use  of  stone  in  place 
of  wooden  towers.  When  the  special  missiim 
of  the  order  was  finished,  its  monasteries,  being 
in  remote  country  districts,  were  often  allowed 
to  go  to  ruin ;  but  many  of  the  most  notable  ar- 
chitectural monuments  of  its  golden  period  re- 
main worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  great 
cathedrals.  Such  are  the  abbeys  of  Maulbronn, 
fieiligen-krens,  Lilienfeld,  and  TisebnowitE,  in 
Germany  and  Austria;  of  Chiaravalle^  Foseanova, 
and  Casamari,  in  Italy;  of  Pontigny  in  France; 
Batalha  in  Portugal;  Veruela  in  Spain,  and 
those  named  above  in  England. 

For  the  history  of  the  order,  consult:  Janau- 
schek,  Originet  Oiateroietues  (Vienna,  1877); 
Guignard,  Mottumenta  primitift  de  la  r^gle  oia- 
tercimne  (Dijon,  1877) ;  I^Arbois  de  Jubain- 
ville  and  Pigeotte,  Etude  «ur  l'4tat  iniirieur  des 
abdoyes  et«(«to»«n»e«  aws  Xlh  9t  XlIU  sitele* 
(Paria,  1868) ;  Tuite,  (Tftteroion  Order  <New 
York,  1906).  For  the  architectural  side  of  the 
subject,  Stuupe,  The  Architeoture  of  the  Cister- 
oiant  (London,  1874) ;  Eulart,  Ortiinet  de  Var- 
chitecture  gothique  en  Italie  (Paris,  1803) ;  and 
the  works  named  in  the  article  on  Moitastio 
Abt.   

CISTEBN  (OF.  oMteme,  Lat.  oietema,  reser- 
voir, from  oiata,  diest).  An  artificial  reservoir, 
usually  of  masooiy  or  woodwwk,  and  located 
either  above  the  ground,  or,  more  commonly,  in 
an  excavatiw.  In  places  where  the  supply  of 
mter  is  intermittent,  or  where  rain  water  is 
used,  every  house  requires  a  cistern,  tank,  or 
other  receptacle  for  storing  water.  Where 
mosquitoes  abound,  especially  tiie  Idnds  which 
spread  malaria  and  yellow  fever,  cisterns  should 
be  carefully  screened  or  otherwise  protected  so 
that  mosquitoes  eannot  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
water.  For  ecnnparatively  la^  Buwliea  of 
water,  such  aa  are  required  for  mauuudniring 
and  railway  service,  receptacles  for  storing  water 
are  now  almost  univu^lly  termed  reservoirs, 
tanlcs,  or  standpipes.  See  Wateb  Wobes; 
Dams  and  Bjcbebvoibs. 

CIT'ADEL  (Ft.  oitadelley  It.  dttadeUa,  dim. 
of  oittA,  a  city,  especially  a  fortified  city).  The 
fortified  stronghold  of  a  city  or  town;  hence  also 
the  strongeat  part  of  any  extensive  fortifioatiai. 
Ita  function  m  ancient  systems  of  fortiflcatiMi 
was  aldn  to  that  of  the  donjon  or  keep  of  a 
castle;  it  provided  a  refuge  of  last  resort  for  a 
garrison  driven  from  the  other  works,  in  which 
they  mi^t  hold  out  for  a  while  longer  against 
the  enemy  while  awaitii^  succor  from  the  out- 
side. The  mediaeval  citadel  was  accordingly  sit- 
uated, as  a  rule,  at  the  most  commanding  and 
externally  inaMessible  ang^e  of  the  city  walla, 
with  one  gate  opening  towards  the  town  and  a 
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■ally  port  towards  the  country.  Modem  warfare, 
with  ita  long-range  artillery  and  external  lines 
of  defense  by  earthworks  and  masked  batteries, 
has  rendered  these  old-time  devices  obsolete. 

The  term  "citadel"  is  applied  not  only  as  abov^ 
to  special  portions  of  a  system  of  fortifications, 
Imt  lUso  tt>  ajij  ownmandiiu:  and  strongly  de- 
fended cftsile  or  fort  dominating  a  town,  at  onoe 
for  defense  and  refuse.  The  acropolises  of  ancient 
Greece  (as  at  Athens,  Corinth,  Tiryns,  etc.) 
constituted  the  citadels  of  those  towns.  (See 
AcBOPOUS.)  Edinburgh  Castle,  the  ruined  cita- 
del castle  of  Smyrna,  and  the  historic  fortress  of 
Antonia  at  Jerusalem  (not  extant)  are  examples 
of  citadel  castles  in  this  sense.  The  fortilQed 
iwiaon  of  the  Bastile,  in  Paris,  deemed  impr%- 
nable  until  Uie  Revolution  of  1789,  was  the 
citadel  of  that  royal  capital.  The  fortified 
heights  of  Quebec  are  still  called  the  Citadel. 
See  Cabtix. 

CITATION  (ML.  citaiio,  from  Lat.  citare,  to 
call ) .  A  mandate  of  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, commanding  the  person  or  persons  named 
therein  to  appear  in  that  court  for  some  purpose 
speci^d  briefly  in  the  citation. 

It  was  originally  the  process  by  which  a  suit 
was  bcsnn  in  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts, 
which  formerly  had  jurisdiction  over  orphans^ 
deoedents'  estates,  and  matrimonial  causes. 

In  the  United  States  the  term  is  most  fre- 
quently used  to  designate  the  process  of  surro- 
gates', orphans',  probate,  and  admiralty  courts, 
commanding  persons  interested  in  a  proceeding  in 
suoh  court  to  appear  and  show  cause,  if  th^ 
have  aiqr,  why  the  reli^  demanded  by  the  party 
bringing  the  proceeding  should  not  be  granted, 
or  for  uie  purpose  of  receiving  instructions,  to 
make  an  explanation,  or  to  show  cause  why  th^ 
should  not  be  punished  for  disobedience  of  some 
order,  rule,  or  decree  of  the  court. 

The  failure  to  obey  a  personal  citation — that 
is,  one  for  instructions  or  discipline — may  render 
a  party  guilty  of  contempt  of  court ;  but  if  it  is 
merely  formal,  notifying  a  party  to  appear  and 
protect  any  interest  he  may  have  in  a  certain 
prooeeding,  appearance  is  not  insisted  upon,  And 
the  party  failmg  to  appear  merely  waives  any 
right  to  object  to  the  proceedings  in  which  he 
is  cited. 

In  Scotch  practice,  the  act  of  an  officer  iu  sum- 
moning a  party  to  an  action  under  a  proper  war- 
rant is  called  "citation."  The  term  is  also 
eniployed  in  the  civil  law. 

The  word  "citation"  is  also  used  in  law  in  the 
sense  of  tiie  naming  of  an  authority;  as,  the 
citation  of  a  reported  ease  or  a  passage  in  a  legal 
trratise.  See  Suhuons;  Subpcena;  Pboceduse. 

CITOAf^ON  ( Lat.,  from  Ok.  KtBatp^r, 
KithairOn).  A  mountain  range  in  Greece,  be- 
tween Bceotia  and  Attica.  The  highest  peak  is 
a  little  over  4600  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  now 
called  Elatea,  i.e.,  'Pine  Mountain.'  It  was  fa^ 
mons  in  Greek  mythology:  on  Cithteron  Actseon 
and  Pentheus  met  their  fates,  and  OSdipus  was 
exposed.   Platsa  lay  at  its  foot. 

CITH'ABA  (Lat,  from  Gk.  xiSApa,  kithara, 
a  kind  of  lyre  or  lute).  A  musical  instrument, 
somewhat  resembling  a  guitar,  much  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  attributed  its  invention 
to  Apollo.  In  some  respects  it  resembled  a  lyre; 
but  it  was  played  resting  on  the  knees,  whereas 
the  lyre  stood  upright  behreen  them.  Ilie  cithani 
had  a  hollow  body,  made  sometimes  of  tortoise 
shell,  from  which  two  horns  brandied  upward, 
■apporting  a  crosspiec&     The   strings  were 


stretched  from  this  crosepiece  to  the  body  of  the 
instrument,  where  they  were  supported  by  a 
bridge.  Sounds  on  the  lower  strii^  were  pro- 
duced by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand;  on  the 
uiqper,  by  the  pleatmm.  From  the  elthua  wen 
derived  the  medUeval  either,  and  our  modorm 
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zither  and  guitar.  The  modem  instrument  most 
nearly  alli^  to  the  cithara  is  the  Nubian  Idssar. 
See  Lybe.   

OITI^  OF  THE  PLAIN.  An  appellatim 
of  the  mties  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which  were 
situated  in  the  plain  about  the  Jordan  and  were 
destnmd  because  of  their  wickedness. 

OmrnC  SeeLASnACA. 

OmSEEN  (OF.  ateain,  from  lat.  oivitaa, 
state,  from  oMa,  citizen).  In  its  most  general 
sense,  an  individual  member  of  a  political  so- 
ciety, or  state;  one  who  owes  allegiance  to,  and 
may  lawfully  demand  protection  from,  the  gov- 
ernment. Tlie  original  meaning  of  the  term,  as 
denoting  a  person  endowed  with  certain  ri^te 
and  privil^^  as  a  native  or  naturalized  resi- 
dent in  a  city,  a  free  and  lawful  member  of 
a  dvlc  communis,  has  in  America  become 
its  secondary  signification;  its  Roman  mean- 
ing, as  a  member  of  a  free,  self^overaing 
commonwealth,  having  superseded  it.  It  is 
in  this  latter  sense,  also,  that  it  is  employed 
in  the  French  and  Swiss  republics.  In  Ehig- 
iand,  however,  it  is  properly  employed  only  in 
the  narrower  sense,  as  equivalent  to  muiueejM; 
and  this  is  its  meaning,  generally,  in  the  law  of 
modem  monarchical  states,  in  which  the  rela- 
tion of  the  citizen  to  the  state  is  expressed  by 
the  term  "subject."  In  Imperial,  as  well  as  in 
Republican  Rome,  the  state  continued  l^ally  to 
be  regarded  as  a  commonwealth  of  free  citizens, 
bound  together  by  the  tie  of  common  member- 
ship of  one  body.  The  modem  relation  of  sover- 
eign and  subject,  which  has  been  substituted  for 
tut  of  cmnmonwealth  and  citizen,  is  of  feudal 
ori^n,  the  oath  of  allegiance,  on  which  it  is 
bawd,  bdi^  in  its  eaaence  the  craatiim  of  the 
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feudal  obligation  of  fidelity  and  obedienoe  due 
from  a  vassal  to  his  lord. 

It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  the  more  general 
sense  of  the  term  "citiz^" — that  in  whidi  it  is 
employed  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
modem  repnblica — ^is  mors  closely  in  aoeordanoe 
with  the  original  and  historical  meaning  of  the 
word.  In  the  free  republics  of  classical  antiq- 
uity, the  term  "citizen"  signified,  not  a  resident 
of  a  town,  but  a  free,  governing  member  of  the 
state,  just  as  the  term  civitaa,  from  which  we 
derive  our  "city,"  signified,  not  merely  a  local 
municipality  (urbs),  but  the  state  at  large.  The 
cmfusion  is  donbUess  due  to  the  importanoe  of 
the  rAle  which  several  of  these  city  states — as 
Athens  and  Rome— have  pli^ed  in  histoiy.  In 
the  ancient  eitiea  not  all  the  inhabitants^  per- 
haps not  all  the  free  inhabitants,  were  citizens, 
but  these  eonstituted  a  class  entitled  to  special 
privil^es  and  immunities;  and  as  these  cities 
formed  the  type  of  free  government  in  the  an- 
cient world,  the  term  "citizen"  soon  came  to  mean 
one  who  possessed  full  civil  and  political  rights. 
The  Greek  idea  of  citizenship  is  expressed  by 
Aristotle,  who  declared  a  citizen  to  be  one  to 
wh<nn  belonged  the  right  of  participating  both 
in  the  deliberative  or  legislative  and  the  judicial 
functims  erf  the  politi^  community  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  The  right  was  jealously 
guarded,  and  was  rarely  conferred  on  those  of 
foreign  birth.  In  Rome  there  were  two  classes 
of  citizens — one  that  had  a  share  in  the  sov- 
ereign power,  i.e.,  were  capable  of  attaining  the 
highest  offices  of  state;  the  other  possessing 
<mly  the  private  ri^ts  of  citizenship.  These, 
however,  included  the  privilege  of  vobng  in  the 
public  assembly.  There,  as  in  the  United  States 
of  America  and  some  other  modem  states,  citi- 
zenship, though  uBuaJly  acquired  fay  birth,  mi^t 
be  attained  by  naturalization  or  special  grant 
of  the  state.  In  the  later  period  of  the  Empire 
RcHoan  citizenship,  so  highly  valued  under  the 
Republic  and  early  Empire,  largely  lost  its  dis- 
tinctive character  in  consequence  of  the  grad- 
ual ^sappeManoe  of  the  political  and  l^al  priT- 
ileges  wnieh  formerly  attended  it.  In  the  uiird 
eentury  of  our  era  the  constitution,  or  decree,  of 
Oaimealla  extended  it  to  all  persons,  except 
slaves,  freedmen,  and  their  children,  under  the 
sway  of  the  Ehnpire,  and  Justinian  completed  the 
work  by  extending  it  to  all  free  persons. 

In  the  United  States,  as  has  been  said  before, 
.  the  word  "citizen"  is  used  in  its  broadest  sense, 
as  defined  at  the  bcffinning  <rf  this  article.  Per- 
haps as  simple  a  statement  as  any  is  that  made 
by  an  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  when 
M  said:  'The  phrase,  'a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,'  without  addititm  or  qualification,  means 
neither  more  nor  leu  than  a  member  of  the  na- 
tion." The  same  person  may  be,  and  usually  is, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
in  which  he  resides.  The  two  things  are  not, 
however,  necessarily  coexistent;  for  an  inhabit- 
uit  of  one  of  the  Territories  or  of  the  District 
Hi  Columbia  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
witbont  being  a  citizen  of  a  State.  The  con- 
verse, however,  is  not  true;  no  man  who  is  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  can  be  a  citizen 
of  one  of  the  States.  The  idea  of  citizenship  does 
not  necessarily  involve  the  right  of  voting  or  of 
other  participation  in  political  activity,  as  in 
the  Greek  conception  of  the  term,  for  women 
and  minors  may  be  citizens,  altbowth  excluded 
from  all  direct  politieal  actiritnr.  The  question 
of  raee  does  not  now  enter  into  the  deflniticm 


of  citizenship;  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Foturteenth  Amendment,  this  could  not  be  stated, 
as  the  possession  of  negro  blood  was  before  that 
distinctly  a  disqualification  from  citizenship; 
jet  even  befm  the  passage  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  this  position  was  donbted.  The  de- 
cisions denying  the  citizenship  of  Indians  wore 
founded  not  on  race  distinction,  but  on  the  ex- 
istence of  tribal  relations,  which  were  inetm- 
sistent  with  full  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  be  eitber 
native-bom  or  naturalized.  Among  native-bora 
citizens  are  included  all  persons  bora  in  the 
United  States  and  not  subject  to  any  foreign 
power,  including  even  the  diildren  of  alira 
parents,  unless  the  latter  be  ambassadors  of  a 
foreign  power,  but  excluding  untaxed  Indians 
still  in  tribal  relations;  children  bora  in  foreign 
countries  of  fathers  who  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  birth ;  freedmen  not 
recognized  as  citizens  before  the  Act  of  Emanci- 
pation, but  so  recognized  by  that  act  and  by  the 
ensuing  Fourteenth  Amendment;  Indians  bora  in 
the  country  who  have  abandoned  tribal  relatitms, 
have  entered  into  civilized  life,  and  have  by  pay- 
ing taxes  recognized  their  alliance;  and  In- 
dians who  have  accepted  allotments  of  land  in 
severalty  under  the  Dawes  Act  of  1887. 

We  have  already  said  that  minors  and  women 
are  citizens  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  found  in 
the  United  States  Constitution;  it  is  also  true 
that  wives  of  naturalized  citizens  become  citi- 
zens by  their  marriage,  if  they  were  not  le^ly 
incapsble  of  naturalization.  A  naturalized  citi- 
zen is  one  who  was  originally  a  subject  of  a 
foreign  state,  but  who  has  been  received  by  the 
United  States  aa  a  citizen  nnd^  the  acts  €f 
Congress  bearing  cm  that  subject.  Theoretically, 
treatises  on  international  law  have  always 
doubted  the  power  of  the  subject  to  throw  oB  his 
natural  alliance,  and  of  a  state  to  accept  the 
allegiance  of  the  subject  of  a  foreign  country. 
But  these  rights  have  been  exercised  very  gen- 
erally; and  the  right  of  naturalization  is  now 
recognized  by  treaties  between  the  United  States 
anl  many  foreign  powers.  A  person  who  is 
naturalized  is  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  and 
duties  of  citizenship;  and  his  naturalization  in- 
cludes that  of  any  minor,  but  not  of  adult, 
children  remdent  at  the  time  in  the  United 
States. 

In  regard  to  the  dual  relation  of  citizenship  in 
the  general  goverament  and  in  the  State  in  which 
a  person  reudes,  it  may  be  said  that  a  citizen  of 
ti>e  United  States  owes  his  first  and  bighest  alle- 
g^ee  to  the  geaenl  goverament.  The  relations 
of  the  two  forms  of  allegiance  have  been  defined 
as  foUows  the  United  States  Supreme  Court: 
"There  is  in  our  political  system  a  governm^t 
of  each  of  the  several  States,  and  a  government 
of  the  United  States.  Each  is  distinct  fitmi  the 
other,  and  has  citizens  of  its  own,  who  owe  it 
allegiance,  and  whose  rights,  within  its  juris- 
diction, it  roust  protect.  The  same  person  may 
be  at  the  same  time  a  citizen  of  tiie  United 
States  and  a  dtizen  of  a  State;  but  his  righto 
of  citizenship  under  one  of  these  goveramento 
will  be  different  from  those  he  has  under  the 
other.  The  goverament  of  the  United  States, 
although  it  is,  within  the  scope  of  its  powers, 
supr«ne  and  beyond  the  States,  can  neither  grant 
nor  secure  to  its  citizens  righta  or  privileges 
which  are  not  expressly  or  by  implication  placed 
under  its  jurisdietim.  All  that  cannot  be  so 
granted  or  secured  are  left  to  the  exoludve  pro- 
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teetlon  of  the  States.  A  oitizen  of  the  United 
States  owes  his  flrat  and  highest  allegianoo  to 
tile  seneral  govenunent,  and  not  to  the  State  of 
whiA  he  may  be  a  dtiwn."  The  word  "citicen" 
iB  often  looBelj  used  as  synonymoua  with  reai- 
dent  or  inhabitant.  State  laws  conferring  the 
franchise  upon  aliens  who  have  filed  declara- 
tions of  intention  to  become  citizens  are  often 
regarded  as  conferring  citizenship.  Where  a  law 
pused  for  a  particular  purpose  makes  such 
loose  use  of  the  word,  and  where  no  question  of 
eonstitoticxial  ri^ts  is  invtdved,  the  ooorta  will 
interpret  the  word.  See  Auih;  Azxmiaitci; 
Natubalization;  Subjbot.  Consnlt:  F.  Van 
0-  Dyne,  Cituwnthtp  of  the  United  Btatet  (Rochee- 
743'/  '  180*)j  J.^  Wiafi»A  Treaiite  on  OUiMnthip 

O  ~  (Northport,  1006) ;  W.  L.  Sheldon,  Oituxnth^ 
(Chicago,  1905). 

OITiZBN,  Thi.  a  comedy  by  Arttiur 
Murphy,  performed  July  2,  1761,  at  the  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  Jjondon,  and  printed  (as  a  farce) 
in  1763.  It  is  founded  in  part  on  Dertouehes's 
Fttuaae  Agnit. 

OiTmm.   See  Kabzta  AnAiB. 

CITIZEN  KDSia,  Thb  (Fr.  le  roi  oitoym). 
An  appellation  bestowed  upon  Louis  Philippe^ 
King  of  France  from  1830  to  1848.  He  had 
favored  the  revolutionary  movement,  in  his 
younger  days  and  continued,  even  aftor  he  had 
mounted  the  throne,  to  sympathize  witii  the 
people,  though  only  in  a  half-hearted  way. 

CITIZENS  nSTDUSTBIAL  ASSOOIATION 
OF  AHBBIOA.  An  or^^uiization  founded  <ax 
the  belief  that  labor  unionism  has  taken  on 
certain  features  which  operate  injuriously  to  the 
general  interest.  The  association  Towed  itself 
not  opposed  to  labor  unions,  but  opposed  many 
of  their  practices,  including  the  closed  shop, 
limitation  of  output,  bovcott,  sympathetic 
'  strikes,  compulsory  use  of  the  union  label,  etc 
There  are  over  &00  local  associations  throu^ont 
the  United  States.  The  organ  of  the  association 
is  The  Snare  DeaL 

CIT'BIO  AOZD  (Ft.  attrique,  1Mb.  eitrioue, 
frtmi  citnu,  citron),  CJI,(OH)  (COOH),  +  HjO. 
A  crystalline  organic  substance  found  in  various 
plants,  especially  in  the  fruits  of  the  lima 
{Citrus  bergamia)  and  tbe  lemon  {Oitrua  lemo- 
num).  The  citric  acid  of  commerce  ia  obtained 
from  the  lemon's  juice,  which  is  made  in  large 

r entities  in  southern  Italy,  in  northern  Africa, 
the  West  Indies,  ete.  To  obtain  citric  add, 
lenum  juice  is  Ixnled  (to  coagulate  all  protad 
matter)  and  neutralized  with  chalk  and  lime; 
the  precipitate  of  calcium  citrate  thus  obtained 
is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphnrio 
acid;  on  filtering,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate, 
citric  acid  crystallizes  out  in  the  form  of  color- 
lees  rhombic  prisms,  freely  soluble  in  water,  and 
having  an  i^freeable  acid  taste.  Citric  acid  has 
the  property  of  preventing  the  preoipitatiiHi  by 
potash  or  ammonia  of  the  nydrozldes  of  iron  ana 
certain  other  metals.  This  property  is  utilized 
In  calico  printing,  citric  acid  being  'empl(^ed  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  certain  colors  where 
tbey  are  not  called  for.  Ammonium  oitrate> 
added  to  solutions  of  ferric  salts,  helps  produce 
a  smooth  deposit  of  pure  metallic  iron  b^  elec- 
trolysis. Citric  acid  is  also  used  in  making  re- 
freuiing  effervescent  drinks;  the  pure  acid,  or 
preferuly  lemon  juice  (or  orange  juioe),  is  very 
beneficial  in  scurvy;  formerly  it  was  popularly 
believed  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  rneuma- 
tism;  it  is  also  used  to  increase  tiie  secretion 
of  saliva  and  to  allay  thirst  in  fever.    It  ia 


often  used  in  medicine  in  combination  with  iron, 
magnesinm,  lithium,  quinine,  etc.  Chemically, 
as  its  GcsiBtitutional  fonnnla  shows,  it  is  a 
mono^-tribasic  acid,  and  Is  therefore  capable 
of  forming  three  series  of  salto,  in  which  one, 
two,  or  all  the  three  of  the  acid  hydrogens  are 
replaced  by  metals.  It  ia  somewhat  similar  to 
tartaric  acid,  from  which  it  may,  however,  be 
readily  distinguished  by  testing  the  solubili^  of 
its  calcium  salt,  (C^0T)iCat+4H^,  which  is 
insoluble  in  potash  and  is  more  soluble  in  c<dd 
tiian  in  hot  water.  Citric  acid  melts  at  100* 
C.  in  its  water  of  crystalUzatimi,  which  it  loses 
at  130*.  If  heated  further  to  176*  C  citric 
acid  loses  the  elements  of  water,  and  is  trans- 
formed into  ac<Miitio  acid— an  unsaturated  tii- 
basic  acid,  having  the  formula  C^Ha(OC>OH)t, 
Citric  acid  was  discovered  by  Sdieele,  in  1784; 
its  properties  were  investigated  by  Benelina 
and  Liebig. 

CmtHi,  or  CiTBONBaFXBK  (probably  cor- 
rupted from  citrine,  Neo-Lat.  ottrmeJtof  from 
ML.  otfrMHM,  eitttm  colored,  frmn  Idit.  oifnw, 
citrmi;  so  called  from  the  color  ot  its 
breast).  A  small,  canaiy-like  finch  (Corduel^s 
or  ChryeonUtrie  mtrinella),  of  southern  Europe, 
related  to  the  American  goldfinch,  and  a  favor- 
ite cage  bird  in  Europe  for  the  sake  of  its  song. 

CITRON  (Lat.  oitrua.  Ok.  Wr^r,  hitron,  cit- 
ron; possibly  of  Semitic  origin;  cf.  Heb.  gStar, 
Ax.  qatara,  to  be  fragrant),  Oitrua  medioa,  var. 
jir«fM(iH<i.  (See  CiTBUS.)  A  tree,  allied  to  the 
orange  and  lemon,  cultivated  in  the  south  of 
Eurt^  and  to  some  extent  in  Florida  and  Cali- 
fomia.  It  is  a  native  of  the  forests  of  the  nrarth 
of  India.  The  citron  has  oblong  toothed  leaves; 
the  flowers  are  externally  of  a  violet  color ;  the 
fruit  is  large,  warted,  and  furrowed;  the  rtnd  is 
very  thick  and  tender;  the  pulp  is  subacid. 
The  part  chiefly  valued  is  the  rind,  which  is 
candied,  preserved,  and  used  in  confectionery 
and  for  culinary  purooses.  The  juice  is  some- 
times employed  to  make  a  syrup;  or,  with  sugar 
and  water,  for  a  beverage  and  for  flavoring 
liquOTs.  The  name  "citron"  is  also  applied,  in 
the  United  States,  to  a  variety  of  melon  resem- 
bling in  appearance  the  watermelon,  but  having 
a  firm,  white,  inedible  core.  The  rind  of  tiiia 
melon  is  used  for  preserves,  like  that  of  the 
true  citron.  See  Crmus;  Obajvob;  Lehon. 
For  illustration,  see  Colored  Plato  of  Cmxm 
Fboitb. 

OETHOHXI/LA  (Neo-Ut.,  dim.  of  UL. 
dtro,  citron,  from  Lat.  mtrue,  citron).  The 
name  of  a  fragrant  etiiereal  oil  impwted 
from  Ceylrai,  and  used  by  perfumers.  Under 
the  name  of  Idria  JaglU  it  is  often  employed  as 
an  adulterant  of  certain  aromatic  oils.  The 
application  of  citronella  oil  to  the  skin  ia 
recommended  for  keeping  away  mosquitoes  and 
other  insecte. 

CITBONXLLE,  slf  rfr-ngl'.  A  village  and 
health  resort  in  Mobile  Co.,  Ala.,  S2  miles  north 
1^  west  of  Mobile,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad  (Map:  Alabama,  A  4).  Here,  on  Ml^ 
4,  1865,  Oen.  Kichard  Taylor  surrendered  to  Gen. 
E.  R.  S.  Canby  the  last  Confederate  army  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  Citronelle  Chauteuqu* 
meete  here.   Pop.,  in  1000,  696;  in  1010,  836. 

OIT^N  MEL'ON.    See  Wate31ceu>n. 

GITBON  WOOD,  or  OZTBUS  WOOD.  Tho 
moat  costly  furniture  of  Roman  antiqnii?  waa 
made  frmn  this  wood,  v^ich  is  probab^  the 
OoUilris  quadrivalvit — a  tree  of  the  pine  fiiniily, 
stfll  raqftu^ed  in  caUnetmaldng  on  aeoonnt  oi 
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1  MUMOUAT      HEARLT  NATUHAL  SIZf      CITKUS   JAPOHICA       4    ORANGE         V,   NATUKAL  SIZE,      CITRUS  AUKANTIUM    VAR.  S I N  EN  SIS 
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ita  beautiful  grain.    It  grows  in  Algeria  and 
has  large  and  gnarled  roots  from  which  the 
pieces  uaed  for  ornamental  purposes  are  taken. 
CTIVBXTB  {l*t.,  eitrcm  tree).    A  genus  of 

Slants  of  the  family  Rntacese,  consiBting  of 
0  or  more  species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  most 
of  which  bear  spines  or  thorns  and  are  natives 
of  India  and  other  warm  parts  of  Asia,  but 
many  of  which  are  now  commonly  cultivated  in 
all  warm  climates  on  account  of  their  fruit. 
This  genus  includes  the  orange,  citron,  lemon, 
lim^  bergamot,  shaddock,  pomelo,  and  forbidden 
fruit.  Cltms  trees  are  distinguished  by  ntumn^ 
oos  stamens,  irregularly  uniud  in  bvmdles  hy 
their  filaments,  a  pulpy  fruit  with  a  spongy 
or  leatheiy  rind,  and  smooth  seeds.  The  leaves 
and  the  nnd  of  the  fruit  abound  in  volatile  oil. 
The  flowers  also  contain  volatile  oil  and  unit  a 
peculiar  fragrance. 

"CITBXrS  DKEASBS.   See  0BA50K,  DUeasea, 

OITTASELLA,  eh«f U-dfiFlA  fit.,  little  city. 
dinL  of  oiMA,  city).  A  eity  in  the  Province  of 
Fadua,  north  ItaV>  situated  14  milea  northeart 
M^oenaa  (Hui:  Italy,  F  2).  It  has  a  beauti- 
fnl  ehtiroh  and  botanical  gardens,  and  manufao* 
turee  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  It  was  founded 
in  1220,  as  a  protection  against  Treviso,  and  has 
still  retained  its  walls,  tower,  and  moat.  Pop., 
1001,  0886;   1911,  11,332. 

GZTTA  DI  CASTEIXO,  oh«t-ta'  d«  k&s-tiaiA 
(It.,  City  of  the  Castle).  A  city  in  the  Province 
of  Perugia,  central  Italv,  situated  near  the  1^ 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  20  miles  east  of  Arezzo  (Mapt 
Italy,  O  4).  It  is  surrounded  1^  walls  of  the 
sixtemth  century,  and  contains  Bereral  fine  piJ- 
aces,  a  oatiiedral  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
beautiful  town  hall  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
containing  a  fine  art  collection.  Although  some 
of  l^e  first  church  pictures  of  Raphael  were 
painted  for  Citti  di  Castello,  the  town  does  not 
possess  any  originals  of  the  master  in  its  publio 
collections.  The  chief  manufactured  products 
are  silk  and  nails.  Its  commerce  is  of  some 
innmrtance.  Cittit  di  Castello  is  the  seat  of  a 
biUK^,  and  ocenpies  the  site  of  Tifemnm  Tiberi- 
nam,  destroyed  by  Totila.  Pop.,  1901,  26,439; 
ion,  27,713. 

CZTTANOVA,  ch«t't&-nyvA.  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  R^gio,  Calabria,  Italy,  31  miles 
northeast  of  R^io  (Map:  Italy,  L  0).  It 
arose  from  the  ruins  of  Casalnuovo,  which  was 
datroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1783.  Its  present 
name  date*  from  1852.  The  eultivaraon  of 
olives  and  manufacture  of  olive  oil  constitute 
its  chief  industry.  Pop.,  1901  (commune), 
11,713;   1911,  15,145. 

GZTTA  VECCEIA,  ch6t-ta'  vSk^.  Former 
capital  of  Malta,  seven  miles  west  of  Valetta. 
It  is  more  often  known  as  Citt^  Notabile.  The 
palace  of  San  Antonio,  residence  of  the  English 
governor,  is  near  the  town.   Pop.,  4000. 

0IT7  (Fr.  eU4,  Lat  oivitat).  In  the  United 
States,  a  chartered  municipal  corporatim  whose 
chief  executive  officer  is  usually  known  as  the 
mayor.  The  legislatures  of  the  various  States 
have  prescribed  different  requisites  for  the  grant- 
ing of  city  charters,  the  principal  condition  being 
that  in  respect  to  population.  City  charters 
vary  in  t^e  d^ree  of  power  they  confer  on  the 
municipal  auUioritlea,  the  measure  of  local 
autonomy  betiw  usually,  though  not  ahnm, 
regulated  1^  the  number  of  inhabitants.  6e> 
aides  the  mayor,  there  are,  as  a  rule,  a  board 
td  aldermoi  and  a  common  counciL  In  Oreat 
Britain  the  term  "d^*  ia  gmerally  applied  to 
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an  incorporated  cathedral  town — i.e.,  one  which 
is,  or  has  been,  the  seat  of  a  bisht^  or  the  capi- 
tal of  his  see.  In  the  aaxeo  in  which  it  was  first 
used  in  the  Romance  languages  of  modem  Eu- 
rope, the  word  "city,"  like  its  Latin  original 
and  the  Greek  w6\ts,  was  probably  equivalent  to 
State  {respublioa),  rather  than  to  town  or 
borough  {urba,  invmoiptum) ;  and  while  the 
latter  signified  a  collection  of  hearths  and  house- 
holds, governed  by  municipal  laws  internally, 
but  subject  externally  to  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try of  which  it  fomwd  a  part,  the  former  was 
applied  only  to  such  towns  aa,  with  their  sur* 
rounding  districts,  were  independent  any  ex- 
ternal authority.  The  only  cities  in  this  sense 
now  are  the  free  towns  of  Germany  and  such 
of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland  as  consist  chiefiy 
of  a  town  and  its  surroundings,  as  Geneva. 
The  ancient  Oanls,  though  composing  one  nation, 
were  divided  into  tribes,  living  in  different 
cantons,  each  with  ita  town,  to  which  the  term 
"ctvila*"  was  applied;  and  as  they  also  ac- 
knowledged a  species  of  central  authori^,  sev- 
eral cities  sending  delates  to  a  eoitnd  <me 
of  greater  extent  and  importance  to  discuss 
their  common  affairs,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  term  "city"  was  applied,  par  excellence, 
to  those  central  places  of  meeting,  and  thus, 
from  a  very  early  period,  si^ified  a  capital  or 
metrc^olts,,  though  not  independent.  See 
CmzEN. 

P<ditloal  and  Commercial  Aapeots.  Hie 
d<7  has  always  been  the  centre  of  eonunercial 
and  industrial  developmoit,  but  its  origin  is  to 
be  found  amraig  agricultural  pemles  who  pos- 
sessed the  fertile  lands  and  built  themselves 
walled  towns,  or  took  possession  of  some 
naturally  fortified  places,  such  as  the  Acropolis 
of  Athena,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  attacks  of  the  predatory  tribes.  Within  the 
city,  handicraft,  exchange,  and  various  indus- 
tries grew  ini.  Babylon  and  Bgypt  were  fall 
of  these  smau  communities,  now  ouried  beneatii 
the  sand.  They  were  situated  on  rivers  and  the 
seacoast,  and  soon  became  centres  of  commerce. 
Large  cities  were  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
ancient  world;  Thebes,  Memphis,  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  Susa,  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Jerusalem 
were  great  centres.  Greece,  for  its  extent  and 
population,  had  many  large  cities.  Alexandria 
is  said  to  have  contained  over  600,000,  and 
Rome  was  still  larger.  As  capital  of  the  Em- 
pire of  tiie  East,  Oonstantin(q>le  succeeded  lUmie 
as  the  principal  city  in  Eurcf»e.  Civilization 
was  associated  with  city  life,  as  was  illustrated 
by  the  use  of  the  word  "psgan"  (Xiat.  pagamtt, 
dweller  in  a  country  district,  where  heathenism 
often  survived  much  longer  than  in  the  city). 
In  the  Mohammedan  East,  during  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Bagdad,  Damaseua,  aiul  Cairo  led 
in  peculation,  while  Cordova  was  the  greatest 
eify  of  the  Mohammedan  West  and  for  a  time  of 
all  Europe.  C<nnpaet  cities  grew  in  the 
Middle  Ages  in  nearly  every  Eun^ean  country. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Europe  had  six  or  seven  cities  numbering  100,- 
000;  at  tile  end,  13  or  14.  During  the  seven- 
teenth century,  while  civil  war  prevailed,  al- 
though the  population  of  Europe  remained  ata- 
ti<Hiary,  the  cities  increased. 

A  remarkable  H/et  <rf  the  nineteenth  oentury 
has  been  the  amstant  Increase  in  urban  life  at 
the  expense  of  the  rqral  districts.  Cities  have 
grown  absolutely  and  proportionally  in  respect 
to  the  total  p<^nilation.   This  is  true  not  only 
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of  the  eonntries  in  which  industry  is  hiriily  de- 
veloped, like  Eoj^and,  Ctermony,  and  the  Eastern 
and  Mfnthem  States  of  the  American  Union,  but 
also  of  agricultural  countries  like  western  Can- 
ada, Au^ralia,  and  Argentina.  The  movement 
towards  the  city  made  its  earliest  appearance  in 
England.  In  1851,  50.08  per  cent  of  England's 
population  was  urban;  in  1011,  78  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  lived  in 
cities  and  towns.  In  Germany  54,3  per  cent  of 
the  population  lived  in  towns  of  2000  and  up- 
ward. In  France  over  40  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
latiiHi  dwell  in  cities.  Approximately  40  pw 
ocnt  of  the  p<^ulation  of  Belf^um  and  Holland 
is  found  in  cities}  and  even  in  Australasia, 
where  the  importance  of  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral pursuits  miffht  be  expected  to  lead  to  a 
dispersion  of  population,  one  third  of  the  popn- 
latiim  dwells  in  cities  and  towns.  In  the  United 
States  a  diffusion  of  the  population  would  have 
seemed  natural ;  but  urban  tendencies  are  becom- 
ing stronger,  as  tliis  table  shows: 


Total 
PopulRtkm 

Urban  popu- 
lation—-Citim 
of  2500+ 

Per  oent 
of  u^an 
total 

1880  ... 

SO,  165,783 
62,947.714 
75,994,875 
91,972,266 

14,772,438 

32,720.223 
30.797,185 
42.623383 

293 
36.1 
40.6 
463 

1890   

1900   

ISIO   

The  most  striking  urban  development  natd- 
rally  appears  in  the  Eastern  Stat«.  In  1910, 
96.7  per  oent  of  the  population  of  Rhode  Island 
lived  in  cities  of  2500  and  over;  02.8  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  Massachusetts;  78.8  per 
cent  of  that  of  New  York ;  89.7  per  cent  of  that 
of  Connecticut. 

l^e  percentage  of  population  living  in  cities 
and  towns  is  least  in  the  South — 25.4  per  cent 
for  the  South  Atlantic  States,  18.7  per  cent  for 
the  East  South  Central,  and  22.S  per  cent  for  the 
West  Soutii  CentraL  Even  here*  however,  the 
tendency  is  unmistakable.  Hie  corresponding 
percentages  for  18M  were  19.5,  12.7,  and  15.1 
respectively. 

Another  notable  fact  is  that  the  population 
of  the  large  cities  is  increasing  even  more  rap- 
idly than  that  of  cities  in  general.  In  1890 
15.4  per  oent  of  the  populaticsi  lived  in  cities 
of  100,000  and  over,  in  1900  the  percentage 
was  18.8;  in  1910,  22.1.  Nearly  one-tenth  of 
the  pt^nlation  of  the  United  States  Is  found 
in  tae  three  dties  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Philaddphia, 

Throughout  the  world  the  remarkable  growth 
of  great  cities  is  of  special  significance,  and  also 
the  manner  of  growth.  There  is  great  difficulty 
in  c<mparittg  stotistics  because  of  the  failure  to 
distinguish  &te  economic  from  the  political  unit. 
It  is  the  territory  economically  d^>end«nt  upon 
the  large  centre  which  continues  to  grow  rapidly. 
The  important  point  to  be  noted  is,  that  the  in- 
creased sise  of  these  cities  is  due  to  suburban 
extensions.  The  older  portions  of  the  city  have 
the  population  displaced  by  business  and  im- 
provements; rapid-transit  facilities  remove  the 
residential  portions  to  outlying  districts,  where 
better  conditions  are  possible,  and  the  congested 
wards  do  not  grow  except  where  a  low  class  of 
immigrants  iq>pear.  However,  the  incomers  to 
the  Soma  are  largely  balanced  by  the  out^oers. 
Certain  forms  of  industry  are  also  moving  to  the 
suburbs. 

The  principal  cause  of  modem  urban  growth 
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is  the  development  of  mechanical  industry,  which 
e^ves  tiie  large  ei^  a  technical  advantage  over 
the  amall.  Conditions  making  urban  growth  pos- 
sible have  been  the  epoch-making  improvements 
in  transportation  and  the  increawd  productivity 
of  agricultural  labor  resulting  from  the  appli- 
cation of  machinery  to  agriculture. 

A  few  of  the  effects  of  this  agglomeration  of 
population  may  be  enumerated.  (1)  Boonomio. 
Great  extremes  of  wealth  are  found  in  the  cities, 
but  the  possibilities  of  greater  produeti«i  raise 
the  average  of  prosperity  and  the  standard  <^ 
living.  Increased  taxation  and  municipal  indebt- 
edness make  heavy  demands  upon  the  social 
purse.  The  ooet  of  living  is  hi^,  especially  fn 
rents,  resulting  in  the  horrors  ot  overcrowding. 
Staples,  however,  are  lower,  and  consumption  can 
be  greatly  varied.  The  existence  of  an  unem- 
ployed class  is  probably  due  to  the  immigration 
of  a  low  class.  Association  is  an  aid  to  iabor, 
in  that  it  favors  OTganization.  (2)  Polititnl, 
Urban  growth  has  meant  national  greatness. 
Nationu  stability  was  considered  to  depend  np<» 
the  conservatism  accompanying  land  tenure.  As 
urban  life  increases,  tenancy  becomes  more  gen- 
eral ;  but  the  new  forms  of  wealth  have  simply 
e.Tpanded  property  interests.  Municipal  govern- 
ment (q.v.)  presents  difficult  problems.  The 
population  contains  floating,  nontaxpaying,  and 
foreign  elonents;  the  opportunities  for  corrup- 
tion are  many,  and  the  needs  of  administratiMi 
require  an  expansion  in  governmental  functions. 
(3)  Social.  Among  the  evils  of  city  life  are 
those  of  disease,  infection,  dirt,  high  death  rate, 
infant  mortality,  overcrowding,  lack  of  light  and 
air,  poor  water,  the  fostering  of  daring  criminals, 
the  nervous  tuision  of  the  life  and  the  lack  of 
provision  for  education  and  recreation,  as  well 
as  the  dangers  of  class  antagonism.  Industrial 
competition  has  weakened  the  tendency  of  dtiea 
to  be  the  centres  of  radicalism,  but  aaaoeiatiott 
unconsciously  strengtiiens  social  solidarity.  A 
humanitarian  movonent  is  apparent,  as  is- 
stanced  in  philanthropic  assodations,  while  com- 
mon interests  have  developed  municipal  activi- 
ties broadly  social  in  their  nature.  The  cities 
are  necessarily  the  centres  of  thought,  culture, 
and  progress.  Urtnn  life  must  be  accepted  as 
a  prominent  factor  of  civilization,  whose  evils 
are  temporary  and  remediable,  "nie  old  cities 
are  in  process  ol  remaking;  the  solution  of  the 
problem  is  not  a  return  to  rural  life,  but  a  better 
adjustmoit  to  the  urban  environment.  See  Md* 
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CITY  H  BI  KERS,  The.  A  comedy  by  Mrs. 
Aphra  Behn  (1682),  based  upon  Mtddleton's  A 
Mad  World,  My  Masters.  The  prologue  was 
written  by  Otway. 

0ZT7  MADAM,  Tax.  A  comedy  by  Philip 
IfMsiiuer^  lieoued  Ifay  26,  1632,  and  printed 
in  1658.  It  was  revived  at  Dniry  Lane,  April 
29,  1783.  The  doubt  whldi  has  been  Taised  aa 
to  its  entire  authenticify  is  unfounded. 

CITT  HATOE,  Tmc.  A  otxnedy  by  Jasper 
Mayne,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1630  atid  produced 
the  same  year,  first  at  Whitehall,  London,  be- 
fore the  King  and  Queen,  and  then  at  Black- 
friars.  It  was  republished  in  1659  and  was  re- 
vised for  the  stage  by  Bromlleld,  in  1765,  under 
the  title  of  The  Schemers,  and  by  Planche,  in 
1828,  under  the  title  of  The  Merehanrs  Wedding. 
It  is  a  clever  thouj^  rather  involved  piece, 
criticized  by  Pepys  as  "silly." 

CITT  HOTT^  AKD  OOTTETFaY  XOUSE, 
The.  An  old  fable  of  a  country  mouse  invited 
to  the  home  of  a  mouse  in  the  city,  where,  while 
feasting  on  unaccustomed  dainties,  she  is  ter- 
rified by  the  onslaught  of  a  cat,  and  is  led  to 
esteem  the  security  of  her  frugal  life  in  the 
flel^  more  highly  than  the  town  Inxaries  with 
tiieir  attendant  perils.  The  fable  is  a  satire  by 
Matthew  Prior  (1687)  on  Dryden's  Hind  and 
Panther. 

CITT  NIOHTCAP,  Tmt  A  play  1^  Robert 
Davenport,  licensed  for  the  stage  in  1624,  though 
not  printed  until  1661.  Ten  years  later,  an 
adaptation  of  the  play,  by  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn, 
appeared  under  the  title.  The  Amorous  Prince. 
It  is  included  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays  (1740). 

CITT  OF  A  HONDBES  TOWXBS.  An 
appellation  of  Pavia,  Italy,  from  its  many  towers 
and  steeples. 

dTT  07  BBOTHEBLT  LOVX.  A  nick- 
name given  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
name  of  Philadelphia  in  Asia  Minor,  whence 
William  Penn  derived  the  name  for  his  city,  was 
itself  derived  from  that  of  Attains  Philadelphus; 
its  Oreek  form  was  tikadiK^ta.  The  nicloiame 
is  due  to  an  erroneous  assumpUon  that  ihe  origi- 
nal Greek  name  was  ^iKadsK^  and  was  origi- 
nally a  common  nonn  meaning  "brotherly  love*' 
(mmipare  Ok.  ^tKos,  pMIos,  dear  +  (UcX^, 
adelphos,  brother). 

GITT  OF  DAVID.  Jerusalem,  iriiich  David 
took  from  the  Jebusitea  and  made  the  capital  of 
his  kingdon.  The  term  is  applied  also  to 
Bethlehem,  where  David  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom.   

CITY  OT  DESTSUOnOV,  Tms.  The  city 
from  which  Christian  b^ns  his  journey  to  the 
Celestial  City,  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
It  represents  the  state  of  worldliness. 

CITY  07  GOD  (Lat.  De  Oinitate  Dei).  See 
Augustine,  Saint. 

CITY  OF  H01CB8.  An  appellatim  of  Phila- 
delphia, from  its  large  number  of  dwelling 
hoosea. 
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CITY  07  KAOSnFIOEET  DIBTAHCB8, 

The.  a  term  applied  once  somewhat  derisiTely, 
but  now  proudly,  to  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
city  was  laid  out  at  the  end  of  Uie  eighteenth 
century  on  so  grand  a  scale  that  the  belief  was 
strong  that  it  would  never  realize  the  ideal  of 
its  founders.   

CITY  OF  BEFUaS  (Heb.  'Ir  nUglat).  A 
town  reserved  as  a  temporary  asylum  iar  homi- 
cides fleeiiw  from  the  vengeance  of  the  avenger 
of  blood.  The  phrase  refers  particuUrly  to  ^e 
Jewish  form  of  the  r^ht  of  asylum,  which  has 
existed,  in  most  primitive  societies,  as  a  device 
for  mitigating  the  excesses  of  private  vengeance 
and  for  securing  some  form  of  1^1  inquiry  into 
the  offense  charged.  Such  asylum,  sanctioned 
and  protected  by  law,  is  clearly  a  survival  from 
the  protection  which  the  man  slayer  sought  and 
found  in  his  own  fsmily  or  tribe,  early  law  per* 
mitting  the  le»  taHonis,  or  right  oi  retaliauon, 
on  behalf  of  the  injured  family  or  trU>e,  so  long 
as  the  malefactor  was  at  large.  Asylum  onoe 
having  been  gained,  the  responsibility  for  the 
crime  was  transferred  to  the  commimity  pro* 
tecting  the  wrongdoer,  the  compensation  due  be- 
ing a  money  payment,  the  amount  of  which  was 
regulated  by  law. 

According  to  biblical  law,  there  were  six  cities 
in  which  any  one  who  committed  murder  unin* 
tentionally  could  find  an  asylum  (Num.  xxxv.). 
Three  of  these  cities — Bezer,  Ramoth  in  Gilead, 
and  Golan  in  Bashan— were  east  of  the  Jordan; 
the  other  three — Kedesh  in  Galilee,  Shechem, 
and  Hebron — were  to  the  west.  If  the  murderer 
reached  any  of  these  cities,  he  was  safe  from 
the  blood  avenger  (Num.  xxxv.  12;  Dent.  iv. 
41-43;  Josh.  xx.  2-9;  Ex.  xxi.  13;  Deut  xix. 
4-10).  There  are  certain  features  of  the  law 
in  Numbers  which  are  nnquestionably  very  old. 
The  three  refuge  cities  to  Ok  west  of  the  Jordan 
are  all  ancient  sanctuaries,  and  were  probably, 
from  a  much  earlier  period  even  than  the  Hebrew 
conquest  of  Palestine,  asylums  under  the  proteo* 
tioD  of  the  deities  worshiped  in  the  places 
named.  The  city  of  refuge  is  thus  an  institu- 
tion growing  out  of  the  ancient  custom,  widely 
prevalent,  which  made  every  sacred  spot,  every 
altar  as  the  resting  place  of  a  deity,  a  place  of 
refuge,  within  whose  domiUn  even  animus  were 
safe  fnon  ^e  attacks  of  man.  The  oldest  Hebrew 
Iwislation  (Ex.  xxi.  12-14)  recognizes  tiiis  law 
of  asylum,  while  excluding  from  its  protection 
the  willful  murderer,  who  is  to  be  seized  even 
at  the  altar  of  Yahwe  (Ex.  xxi.  14).  Since  it 
was  the  pun>ose  of  the  religious  reforms  in- 
stituted by  King  Josiah  <q.v.)  to  recognize  the 
sanctity  of  only  one  sanctuary — tliat  of  Jem- 
saleni — the  anrlums  oonneoted  with  the  numer- 
ous sacred  pUoes  naturally  lost  their  force. 
Accordingly,  to  overcome  the  difficulty  invtdTOd 
in  obliging  a  murderer  in  anv  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  flee  to  Jerusalem,  the  six  cities  above  men- 
tioned were  recognized  as  places  of  refu^,  with 
eventual  provision  of  three  more  in  Philistia, 
Phcenicia,  and  Ccele-Syria  (Deut.  xix.  8-10).  In 
the  legislation  in  Numbers  (chap,  xxxv),  which 
is  supposed  hy  many  scholars  to  be  in  its 
present  form  later  than  Deuteronomy,  further 
provision  is  made :  ( 1 )  The  murderer  is  not  to  go 
unpunished,  but  is  to  be  taken  from  his  a^lum 
to  be  tried  in  public,  in  order  to  cheek  lawless- 
ness, which  prevailed  through  the  survival  of 
the  blood-feud  customs  to  a  late  day;  (2)  the 
manslayer  who  had  been  acquitted  was  safe, 
upon  the  death  of  the  high  priest  in  whose  time 
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the  murder  was  conimitted,  to  return  to  his  home. 
All  priTileges  of  the  blood  avenger  ceased  with 
the  death  of  the  high  priest,  and  any  violence  on 
the  part  of  the  blood  avenger  would  be  r^rded 
as  willful  murder;  whereas,  previous  to  the 
deat^  of  the  hisfa  priest,  the  manslayer,  even 
after  aoqoittal,  had  to  be  on  his  guard,  and,  if 
slain  b^  the  blood  avenger,  his  death  could  not 
be  pimished.  In  the  days  of  Greek  and  Roman 
supremacy  many  cities  of  Syria  enjoyed  special 
privileges  as  asylums.  Among  these  were  Gaza, 
Ashkeion,  Dora,  Ptolemais,  and  in  the  Decapolis, 
Hippus,  Gadara,  Abila,  and  Scythopolis.  Ac- 
cording to  Joeephus  {Ant.  ziii,  2,  3)  Jerusalem 
was  included  in  the  number.  The  title  AffvXoi, 
atplott  implied  above  everytiiing  else  freednn 
from  the  duty  of  extraditing  fu^tlves  ^o  had 
wni^t  refuge  in  these  cities.  Consult;  SchOrer, 
0«MMeh$e  dec  yfidisohm  Tolkea^  vol.  it,  p.  106 
<4th  ed.,  1007);  Benzinger,  BebrSiache  AroMo- 
logie,  m.  279  ff.  (2d  ed.,  1907).  See  also  AsT- 
Luu,  Right  of;  Blood  Fsud;  Bux>d  Monet. 

OZTT  OF  THE  PBOPHBT  (Ar.  MadXnat 
an-Nabl).  An  appdlation  of  Medina,  Arabia, 
where  Mohammed  took  refuge  in  the  year  022, 
fleeing  from  Mecca. 

OIxY  OF  THE  SUH,  Thx.  A  name  i^Ten 
to  Baalbet^  which  was  Imilt  on  the  nuna  of 
HflUopoIis  (The  Bun  CU^.   

OITT  OF  THE  VIOLET  OHOWJN,  Ths.  A 
name  applied  to  Athens. 

OITT  FIiANNUTO  is  the  designing  and  lav- 
ing out  of  cities  and  towns  to  meet  the  manifold 
common  public  needs,  including  not  only  various 
physical  necessities,  comforts,  and  convenienceB, 
bnt  also  the  demands  of  the  higher  life.  More 
apecifleally,  the  object  of  city  planning  is  to 
arrange  in  <Hie  harmonious  whole  the  streets, 
public  buildings,  parks,  playgrounds,  and  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  centres  of  a  given  city,  and 
at  tiie  same  time  to  provide  adequate  transporta- 
tion facilities  by  land  and  water,  proper  water 
and  light  suppUes,  and  sewerage  and  drainage 
systems.  In  its  broader  aspects  city  planning 
also  includes  a  eonsideration  of  the  proper  hous- 
ing of  those  classes  of  citizens  who  are  unable 
to  care  for  tiieir  own  interests,  as  well  aa  the 
division  of  the  city  into  residential,  industrial, 
and  business  districts.  It  should  also  take  into 
account  what  the  British  town  planners  term 
the  "amenities  of  city  life." 

The  fundamental  basis  of  city  planning  is 
utility.  The  greatest  utility  rests  on  fitness  of 
form  to  purpose  or  function,  and  it  is  out  of 
tibia  adaptation  ^at  the  nsthetic  in  cilT  plan- 
ning is  developed.  Adornment  has  a  plaoe  in 
city  planning,  bnt  it  should  be  used  chiefly  to 
accentuate  toe  beauty  and  dignity  of  natnral 
form  and  to  stimulate  tJte  dvic  spirit  by  well- 
designed  and  well-placed  mcmuments,  to  com- 
memorate epochal  events  and  illustrious  persons 
in  the  history  of  the  city.  The  city  plan  should 
always  express  the  individuality  of  the  city,  as 
regards  both  its  topography  and  the  life  and 
■l^t  of  its  people. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  sarrcr  of  the  aeope 
of  elij  planning,  that  its  snccessfiu  practice  calls 
for  rae  services  of  the  landscape  architect,  the 
surveyor,  the  engineer,  the  architect,  the  so- 
ciologist, and  the  flnancier,  as  well  as  the  real- 
estate  developer.  Unfortunately  moat  of  the 
city  planning  of  to-day  begins  and  ends  with 
the  speculator  in  real  estate,  who  invtdces  the 
assistance  of  these  otiier  agencies  onW  so  far 
aa  to  him  seems  necessary  to  realize  the  great- 
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est  immediate  personal  profit  from  hia  schemes 
for  real-estate  development.  Such  operations  are 
directlv  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  city  planning. 
Real  city  planning  looks  to  the  inter^  of  the 
public  rather  than  the  profit  of  the  individual, 
to  the  development  of  the  city  aa  a  whole,  in- 
stead of  the  mere  "improving*'  of  isolated  plots, 
to  the  needs  the  future  as  well  as  the  presoit 
good.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  cutting  up  vacant 
tracts  into  the  largest  possible  number  of  lots 
to  sell  as  quickly  aa  possible  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible price.  Indeed,  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
city  plan  is  to  regulate  and  restrain  a  practice 
so  detrimental  to  homogeneous  city  growth. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  few  decatka — indeed, 
outside  of  Germany,  ft  might  almost  be  said 
that  it  is  only  within  the  present  cmtnry — tiiat 
there  has  beoi  any  approach  to  a  wdl-deflned 
art,  much  less  a  science  of  city  planning.  This 
is  explained  by  the  relatively  slow  growu,  nnall 
size^  and  simple  needs  of  cities  up  to  abcnt 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  olden  times  cities  grew  subject  to  little 
rule,  save  natural  topography  and  the  possible 
fancy  or  rather  good  judgment  of  some  powerful 
ruler.  When  there  was  conscious  planning,  there 
was  little  to  be  provided  for  except  streets  of 
lij^t  traffic,  largely  pedestrian,  a  few  open 
K>aces  and  public  buifdinffs  for  oItII  and  re- 
l&ious  assembly,  and,  qmte  often,  wi^s  and 
ouier  military  defenses. 

The  marvelous  growth  of  cities  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  so  sudden  and,  through  tiie 
advance  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  needs  of 
city  dwellers  became,  simultaneously  with  this 
growth,  80  nsany  and  vom^ex,  that  Hken  was 
uttle  time  ana  less  expwience  to  direot  its 
development.  Street  space  became  overtaxed  at 
the  surface  and  above  and  below  it,  by  the  ad- 
vent of  street  railways,  water,  gas,  and  sewer 
pipes,  and  tel^aph,  telephone,  and  electric  light 
and  power  wires.  The  tall  office  building  with 
the  consequent  crowding  of  people  during  work 
hours  introduced  new  problems  of  transporta- 
tion. All  these  things,  combined  with  a 
score  of  modem  city  conditions,  made  it  neeea* 
sary  to  plan  or  replan  streets  on  a  different 
seals,  oorrespwding  to  the  volume  and  ehameter 
of  the  traffic  they  bear.  Congestion  of  popula- 
tion made  it  imperative  that  parka,  pla^ronnds, 
and  breathing  spaces,  adequate  and  accessible, 
become  an  essential  part  and  not  a  decorative 
afterthought  of  the  city  plan.  With  all  this 
many  I^al  and  financial  problems  arose,  not 
all  oi  which  are  yet  served.  In  fact,  while  many 
of  the  elements  of  city  planning,  like  the  lay> 
ing  oat  and  imi»ovemait  of  streets,  water  sap- 
^  and  seweruc^  the  utilitarian  and  nsthetao 
phases  of  puk  development,  and  the  provision  of 
rapid  means  of  communication,  have  been  put 
on  a  scientific  basis,  many  others  have  not,  and 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  correlate  the  ele- 
ments of .  city  planning  with  eadi  otho:  and 
bring  all  into  a  harmonious  whole. 

Since  eUy  pluming  as  now  concaved  is  ao 
largely  in  we  fbrmative  stage,  and  most  of  its 
elon^ts  are  treated  separately  in  other  ortidea, 
the  remainder  of  the  present  article  will  be  de- 
voted to  an  outline  of  city  planning.  For  the 
better  understanding  of  the  subject  the  main 
types  of  city  street  plans  will  be  described, 
since  until  quite  recently  dty  planning  was 
confined  chiefly  to  the  laying  out  or  remodeling 
of  street  systems  and  <^>en  spaces.  The  three 
main  types  of  street  plans  are  (1)  the  rec^a* 
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gular,  gridiroD,  or  checkerboard;  (2)  the  radial 
or  dia^nal,  which  scHnetimes  may  more  properly 
be  calbd  the  radial  and  drenlmr  or  polrgODal; 
and  (3)  a  eotnbinationi  of  the  flret  two.  To  these 
there  m*y  be  added  the  deelgnedfy  irregular 
plan. 

ObTioosly  the  simplest  street  plan  Is  the  rec> 
tangular,  since  it  is  easily  laid  out  and  mapped 
or  otherwise  recorded  and  lends  itself  readily 
to  the  transfer  of  property,  besides  making  for 
directness  of  traTel,  as  compared  with  winding 
rtreete.  Radial  street  plans  facilitate  the  more- 
ment  of  street  traffic  to  and  frun  central  points, 
but  giTe  many  awkward-shaped  lots  and  make 
it  necessary  to  turn  many  comers  to  get  to  point* 
not  cm  the  radial  streets.  The  radialor  diagonal 
plan,  superimposed  on  the  rectangular  plan, 
has  some  advantages  over  either,  but  is  still 
liable  to  leave  many  awkward-shaped  paroela 
of  land.  The  designedly  irregular  t^>e  of  street 
plan,  lai^ly  a  modern  innovation  and  not  widefy 
used  88  yet,  but  admirably  adapted  to  the  local 
conditions  of  some  cities,  has  tiw  streeto  laid 
out  oaite  irregularly,  on  curves  following  con- 
tour lines.  The  curved  streets  so  formed  avoid 
or  reduce  grades  and  often  afford  a  pleasing 
variety  of  street  views.  Diagonal  streets,  or 
•treets  on  curves  whose  general  direction  is  diag- 
CTial,  may  prevent  overirr^mlarity.  Streets 
4m  contour  lines  are  particularly  suited  for  resi- 
dence district*.  The  streets  at  moet  cities  of 
both  andoit  and  modon  times  foUow  the  ree- 
tangnlar  plan,  if  any  plan  at  all,  except  where 
some  topc^raphical  feature,  such  as  steep  hlUs  or 
curved  water  fronts,  made  this  impossible. 

Historical  Outline.  According  to  Unwin, 
the  earlirat-known  town  laid  out  on  a  definite 
plan  was  built  about  3000  B.O.  and  was  the  semi- 
permanent construction  camp  (called  Kahus)' 
for  the  pyramid  of  Illahun.  (Consult  Flinders 
Petrie^B  niahun.)  This  town  had  a  rectangular 
steeet  plan,  with  dn^ns  or  suttera  in  the  oentre 
of  the  street,  instead  of  at  rae  side  as  in  ancient 
Pompdi. 

The  earliest-known  city  planner  of  note  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Hippodamiu,  an  architect  of 
Miletus,  a  follower  of  Pythagoras,  and  probably 
a  contemporary  of  Pericles.  Hippodamus  is 
credited  with  the  plans  of  the  Pinens  (the 
fortified  seaport  of  Athens),  Thurii,  and  Rhode* 
(the  last  in  408  b.o.),  and  has  been  called  "the 
Gredc  ^nssmann  of  the  fifth  century  B.a"  The 
Piraeus  was  a  fortified  city  which  had  a  system 
of  broad,  straight  streets,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  broken  at  frequent  intervals 
1^  open  squares,  and  adorned  with  temples  and 
monuments,  and  provided  with  an  agora  similar 
to  the  later  R<Hnan  Forum.  In  its  best  days  the 
I^neus  was  connected  with  Athens  by  the  "Lcmg 
Walls,"  which  made  the  two  dtiea  virtually  one 
and  fmpr^inable  so  long  as  Athens  was  mistress 
of  tlie  seas.  (Oardner,  Anoi«nt  Athmt,  New 
Yor^  1003.)  A  modem  reproduction  of  the 
Pirsns  and  the  strip  inclosed  by  the  Long 
Walls  is-  the  territory  annexed  in  1000  to  Los 
Angeles  to  give  that  California  city  a  seaport. 
Another  no&ble  ancient  Greek  city,  laid  out 
on  the  rectangular  plan,  was  Selinus,  in  southern 
Sicily,  founded  by  the  Dorians  about  628  b.o. 
and  said  to  have  been  systematically  laid  out 
try  the  orehiteet  Hermoontes.  Its  acropolis  ap- 
pears to  date  from  576  to  060  B.a  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  recent  sorrey,  study,  and  conjee* 
iural  restoration  by  Gustave  Pongees  and  Jean 
Hnlot.  (Conenit  a  paper  l^Fmi^ree,  translated 


by  J.  W.  Simpson  for  the  1908  exhibit  of  the 
Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  B,  I.  B.  A. 
Journal,  3d  series,  vol.  zv.  Ko.  4.) 

The  RcHuans,  like  the  Greeks,  laid  out  cities 
on  the  rectangular  plan,  also  taking  advantage  of 
natiiral  features;  but  whereas  the  Greeks  were 
ever  ready  to  modify  or  abandon  the  r^^Iarity 
of  their  plans,  in  order  to  use  hillsides  or  rocky 
eminences  to  give  grandeur  and  emphasis  to 
their  public  buildings,  the  Romans  often  went 
to  great  labor  and  expense  to  level  the  sites 
of  tiieir  cities.  (Consult  Anderson  and  Spiers, 
The  Arohit«oture  of  Oreeoe  and  iSome.)  The 
plan  of  the  typical  Roman  city  followed  the  lines 
of  the  Roman  military  camp,  with  two  main 
thoroughfares  at  ri^t  angles  to  each  other,  and 
with  a  forum  at  or  near  the  centre.  An  English 
example  of  this  type  is  the  old  walled  town  of 
Chester.  An  interesting  American  copy  of  a 
Roman  camp  is  the  Dutch  stockaded  aeUlement 
of  Bergen,  N.  J.,  laid  out  in  lfl60  and  now  the 
Bergen  square  sectimi  of  Jersey  City-  (Con- 
sult Bnffineering  Newt,  F^.  8,  1012,  for  history 
and  for  comparative  plans  of  Roman  camp  and 
property  around  Bergen  Square;  Vitruvius,  De 
Archit^ura,  bk.  ii,  chap,  iv,  for  Roman  and 
Greek  ideas  of  laying  out  a  city.) 

Although  it  is  commonly  Mlieved  that  the 
medieval  towns  of  Europe  were  almost  invariably 
irregular  in  plan,  Triggs  states  that  such 
citia  as  were  reolfy  planned  de  novo  in  the 
Middle  Ages  were  more  r^nlar  than  most  modem 
towns.  In  the  thirteenth  century  60  towns 
were  laid  out  in  as  many  years  by  the  Ete^sh 
in  Aquitaine  and  Guienne.  Where  practicable, 
these  were  laid  out  on  a  definite  rectangular 
system,  with  wide,  medium,  and  narrow  streets 
and  a  large  centra]  market  place  with  a  church 
at  one  of  its  comers.  "The  moat  perfect  exam- 
ple of  these  English  towns  of  Edward  I,"  says 
Triggs,  "is  Montpazier,  founded  in  1284  in 
Aqnitiine;  while  the  best  example  of  tiie  sort 
in  England  is  Winehest«r,  whien  was  fonnded 
by  Eldward  I  on  a  new  site." 

The  Renaissance  led  Italian  towu  in  the  six- 
teenth century  to  strai^ten  and  widen  th«r 
streets  and  lay  out  public  places.  Rome  was 
rebuilt  at  this  time.  The  movement  extended 
to  France.  Bemard  Palissy  wrote  a  treatise  on 
town  planning  in  which  he  urged  that  the  streets 
be  laid  out  squarely  and  rwuurly.  In  Germany, 
also  under  the  Innnaice  of  tiie  Rmaissajice,  uie 
irregular  ci^  development  of  the  Gothic  period 
began  to  give  way  to  more  regular  street  plans. 
Notable  examples  are  Mannheim  and  Karlsmhe. 
In  the  former  the  streets  are  mostly  rectangular 
with  a  few  diagonal  and  one  which  forms  a  part 
of  a  ring;  in  the  latter,  founded  in  1716,  the 
sti-eets  radiate  from  the  castle  of  the  founder. 
In  Scotland  the  newer  portion  of  Edinburgh, 
dating  oboat  1768,  affords  a  fine  example  of 
systematic  and  impressive  city  planning. 

Among  the  lost  opportunities  of  repluming  a 
poorly  planned  or  no-planned  city,  London  takes 
the  lead  chronolo^caUy.  After  the  fire  of  1666 
tiie  great  architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  laid 
out  a  new  city  plan  for  London  which  has 
aroused  the  admirati<m  of  city  planners  ever 
since.  A  combined  radial  and  rectangular 
street  plan,  with  St  Paul's  Cathedral  as  the 
miUn  focal  point,  was  proposed.  The  idan  was 
sanctioned  by  ^rliament,  out  the  oppoeitini  of 
merchants  and  others  anxious  to  rebuild  im- 
mediately and  opposed  to  the  delays  and  troubles 
of  reparceling  the  land,  prevented  the  execution 
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of  thiii  plan.  Somewhat  like  this  web  the  ex- 
perience of  San  Francisco  after  the  earthquake 
and  fire  of  1006.  The  eminent  architect  and 
leader  of  American  city  planners,  D.  H.  Bum- 
ham,  had  reported  on  a  city  plan  just  before 
the  catastrophe  occurred,  but  in  rebuilding  the 
city  his  plui  almost  whoify  ignored.  In 
like  manner  Baltimore  after  its  great  fire  of 
1904  made  but  sli^t  use  of  the  opportunity  this 
afforded  to  rebuild  the  city  on  a  better  plui. 
Considerably  earlier  the  same  lack  of  foresight 
was  shown  by  Boston  after  the  fire  of  1872. 

Philadelphia,  founded  in  1«82  by  William 
Penn,  was  laid  out  on  the  rectangular  plan,  with 
a  large  open  space  at  the  intersection  of  the  two 
broad  central  streets  and  four  smaller  squares 
in  each  of  the  quarters  of  the  city.  From  that 
day  to  this  the  rectangular  plan  has  been  fol- 
lowed so  generally  in  uie  United  States,  where 
any  considerable  area  has  be«n  laid  out  in 
advance  of  building  operations,  that  it  has  be- 
come known  abroad  as  the  American  or  checker- 
board plan.  In  a  city  of  any  size  the  result 
of  this  plan  is  an  tmspeakably  dreary  monotony. 
A  notable  American  example  of  city  plannit^, 
but  one  which  unfortunately  had  no  great  in- 
fluence upon  subsequent  cii^  building  for  over 
a  century,  is  the  city  of  Washington.  The  na* 
iiixial  capital  was  planned  in  1791  by  I*ierre 
Charles  L'Enfant  (q.v.),  under  the  direction  of 
George  Washington  and  after  a  study  of  the 
plane  of  many^  European  cities.  The  base  plan  of 
Washington  is  rectangular,  but  superimposed 
upon  it  is  a  network  of  diagonal  streets,  with 
numerous  parks,  open  ^laces,  and  commanding 
sites  for  Federal  DuUdlngs.  The  main  fqeu 
point  is  of  course  the  Capitol.  In  grandeur  of 
conception  and  in  fitness  of  both  general  plan 
and  detail,  the  layout  of  Washington  was  worthy 
of  the  capital  of  a  future  great  nation.  Wiw 
such  an  example  before  it,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  commission  which  laid  out 
the  northward  extension  of  New  York  Cit^  in 
1807  would  have  avoided  the  rigid  checkerboard 
plan,  unrelieved  by  any  break  except  that  afforded 
vr  the  already  located  Broadway.  It  is  said  tiiat 
ThomaB  JefFwsoi^  who  also  had  a  hand  in  the 
planning  of  Washington,  favored  a  purelv  rec- 
tangular street  syst^,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
Washington  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
radial  streets,  since  he  was  familiar  with  the 
city  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  laid  out  on  a  limited 
scale  after  Wren's  plan  for  rebuilding  London, 
and  also  that,  when  Washington  was  a  young 
surveyor,  he  laid  out  a  small  town  near  Con- 
ndbville.  Pa.,  with  ndiatiiw  sbreeti.  To 
L^fant  is  credited  the  plan  of  the  radial  ave* 
nues  of  Buffalo. 

A  h(Ad  reconstruction  of  the  plan  of  Paris, 
under  the  direction  of  Georges  EugSne  Hauss- 
mann,  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  and  after  the 
design  of  M.  Dechamps,  architect,  was  car- 
ried out  in  1852-70.  It  made  use  of  diag- 
onal streets  and  a  great  central  parked  and 
monumented  way  to  open  up  ampfe  means  of 
communication  through  a  crowded  and  haphaz- 
ard network  of  streets;  at  the  same  time  sup- 
plying noble  vistas,  closed  with  notable  public 
buildmgs  and  historic  monuments.  A  large 
part  of  the  success  of  this  great  scheme,  and  of 
its  continuance  from  its  inception  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  due  to  the  creation  and  perpetua- 
tion of  a  city-planning  or  art  commission. 

Berlin,  since  1862,  has  also  followed  a  sya- 
tematie  street-plan  seheme.  Some  of  the  larger 
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Italian  cities  have  had  similar  oanmissifttis  for 
a  number  of  decades. 

THB  BECKNT  CrTT-PLANMITO  HOVBHEHT 

Osrmany.  The  examples'  of  city  planning 
which  have  been  mentioned  thus  far  were  iso- 
lated and  sporadic  and  followed  no  well-defined 
and  generally  accepted  principles.  It  is  to 
the  scientific  and  artistic  spirit  of  the  Germans, 
stimulated  by  the  national  and  municipal 
growth  of  the  last  few  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  beginnings 
of  the  modem  art  of  city  planning.  As  early 
as  1876  Prof.  R.  Baumeister  of  Karlsruhe  wrote 
a  book  on  the  planning  of  suburbs  (Btadteer' 
weiterungm),  and  this  was  followed  by  many 
other  books  by  the  same  author  on  various 
phases  of  city  planning.  A  great  impetus  was 
l^ven  to  the  movement  by  Der  Stddtehau,  a 
small  book  first  published  in  1889  from  tbe 
pen  of  Camillo  Sitte,  of  Vienna,  emphasiang 
the  testhetic  side  of  city  planning.  About  the 
same  time  appeared  the  larger  and  more  com- 
prehensive Der  StSdtebau  by  J.  Steuben,  city 
architect  of  Cologne.  In  1904  there  was  estab- 
lished, Ij  Theodor  Oaeeke  and  CamUlo  Sltte,  an 
important  German  monthly,  Der  BtSeU^mi. 
According  to  Unwin,  the  Germans  followed  the 
geometrical  system  until  1880.  Since  then,  in- 
fluenced in  part  by  Sitte,  they  have  been  in 
danger  of  going  too  far  with  the  irr^ular  and 
picturesque.  Unwin  mentions  Cologne  as  an 
example  of  the  transition  planning  and  Nurem- 
berg, a  town  plan  for  which  was  completed  in 
1907,  as  one  of  the  most  beantifal  of  German 
cities.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Bitted 
studies  of  mediseval  towns  led  him  to  oonehtde 
that  their  insularity  was  a  matter  of  well- 
considered  design  rather  than  of  chance. 

Ihigland.  In  England  city  planning  (or 
town  planning,  as  it  is  called)  was  given  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Seventh  International 
Congress  of  Architects,  London,  1006.  In  1909 
Parliament  passed  the  Honing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Act,  which  gives  local  authorities  broad  <dty- 
plamiittg  powers*  subject  to  control  by  the  Lo- 
ad Government  Board.  Many  local  authoritiea 
have  proceeded  under  this  act,  chiefly  in  laying 
out  vacant  or  scantily  populated  areas.  The 
garden  city  movement,  or  small-town  and  sub- 
urban development  for  wage  earners  and  other 
people  of  small  means,  has  also  made  marked 
progress  in  England  in  the  last  few  years.  Nota- 
ble examples  are  at  Boumeville,  Port  Sunli^t, 
and  Bjunpstead  Garden  Suburb.  The  Taum 
PUtming  kwiew  (Department  of  Civie  Design, 
School  of  Architecture,  University  of  Liverpool) 
vaa  started  in  1910  and  is  a  valuable  quarterlj 
exponent  of  British  and  for^gn  Ideas  and 
practice. 

United  States.  The  inspiration  for  the  re- 
cent city-planning  movement  in  the  United 
States  came  largely  from  the  World's  Colum- 
bian E]q»oil^n  of  1893.  Hie  well-ordaed  dis- 
position of  bnildings,  land  and  water  spaces, 
monuments  and  other  features  of  accentuation 
and  adornment  of  the  ''White  City,"  made  an  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  visitors  which 
rapidly  bore  fruit.  Its  conception,  as  a  whole, 
and  some  of  its  greater  parts,  were  due  to  the 
late  Daniel  H.  Bumham.  The  awakening  caused 
the  World's  Columbian  Elxposititm,  and  sub- 
sequent European  visits  of  American  architects 
and  students  of  municipal  problems,  led  to  the 
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presentation  of  many  papers  on  various  phases 
of  city  planning  before  such  societies  aa  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  In  IdOO  that 
bodj  listened  to  a  number  of  papers  on  FuUtre 
Grouping  of  Oovemmeni  BuUdtnga  and  Park 
Treatment  of  Washington.  The  interest  thus 
awakened  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Federal 
commission  on  the  pkn  of  Washin^n,  which 
pointed  out  how  largely  the  L'Bnfant  plan  had 
been  ignored  for  manj  decades  and  recommended 
that  the  main  outlines  of  the  plan  be  followed  in 
the  hiture.  Congresa  sulwequently  authorized 
a  nimkber  of  piuuio  buildings  and  other  im- 
proranenta  in  accordance  wiu  the  revived  and 
revised  plan.  The  commission  was  headed  bv 
J>.  H.  Bumham,  and  included  F.  L.  Olmsted, 
Jr.,  and  Charles  F.  McKim,  with  whom  there 
was  soon  associated  Augustus  Saint-Qaudens. 

All  this  discussion  and  its  fruition  at  Wash- 
ington added  materially  to  the  interest  in  city 
planning  the  country  over.    Various  civic  or- 

Snizations  and  more  rarely  cities  themselves 
ve  engaged  landscape  architects  or  engineers 
to  prepare  reports.  Up  to  the  close  of  1913 
such  reports  bad  been  made  for  perhaps  100 
cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States.  These 
reports  ranged  from  plans  affecting  the  gen- 
eral layout  of  the  whole  city  to  BUggeetions 
for  grouping  public  buildings  at  civic  centers. 
At  uie  cloae  of  1913  but  little  had  been  done 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  made  in  the 
several  reports.  Perhaps  the  greatest  progress 
was  on  the  Cleveland  civic-oenter  group  and 
malU  a  plan  for  which  was  proposed  by  a  com- 
mission soma  ^rears  before,  of  which  D.  H.  Bum- 
bam  was  chairman.  The  moat  elaborate  plans, 
both  as  to  scope  and  method  of  presentation, 
were  those  worked  out  for  Chicago  in  1906  to 
1908  by  D.  H.  Bumham  and  Edward  H.  Bennett, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  that 
city  and  published  in  1909.  Some  progress  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  plans  had  been  made  in  1913. 

In  1907  the  City  Plan  dmunission  of  Hart> 
ford,  Conn.,  was  created.  Somewhat  similar 
official  bodies  were  subsequently  created  in 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Jersey  Ci^,  New- 
ark, St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Pitt^ur^h,  Pbiladel- 

fhia,  Cincinnati,  and  in  smaller  cities.  In  May, 
US,  there  were  reported  18  city-plan  eommis- 
tioMt  witii  many  more  to  follow  under  manda- 
torr  legislation  in  Massachusetts  and  permissive 
legidauon  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Tork.  A 
IfUssachusetts  Act  of  1913  directs  all  cities  and 
all  towns  of  10,000  population  and  upward  (of 
which  there  are  many)  to  create  city-plan- 
ning boards.  In  the  same  year  New  York  cities 
and  villages  and  PennsylTOma  eiUea  of  the  third 
class  were  authorizea  to  aiqpcunt  planning 
commissions. 

Canada.  In  1913  ciiy-planning  commissirau 
existed  in  Galni^j  Wianip^,  It^na,  Edmonton, 
Saskatoon,  and  Lethbridge,  and  the  Province  of 
Alberta  paued  a  Town  Planning  Act  in  1013. 
The  same  year  Calgary  and  Victoria  called  a 
British  ezpnt  to  their  aid,  and  St.  John,  N.  B., 
was  engaged  in  wholesale  modernization  work. 

Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia,  described 
b^  the  Revieu)  of  Reviewt  (April,  1910)  as  a 
city  made  to  order  by  a  railway,  was  laid  out 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  lUiilway  as  its 
western  terminus.  The  town  covers  2000  acres 
of  hilly  land  at  the  bead  of  a  bay  sane  14 
miles  long.  The  site  was  chosen  because  of 
its  excellence  for  a  deep-wtfter  harbor  on  the 
^eific  coast.    In  "The  Real  Prince  Rupert' 


{AroJUteotural  Record,  July,  1913)  the  popu- 
lation was  given  as  4000,  and  it  was  stated 
that  large  sums  of  money  must  be  expended 
before  we  city  can  attain  the  standard  set 
by  other  eiti«  in  the  Canadian  Nortiiwest. 
Prince  Rupert,  however,  has  the  advantace  of 
a  delinite  i>lan  to  follow,  which  can  be  said  of 
but  few  cities. 

Australia.  The  Australian  Commonwealth 
received  competitive  plans  for  a  new  capital  in 

1912,  to  be  built  on  an  unoccupied  site  in  Yass- 
Canberra,  New  South  Wales,  in  a  federal  dis* 
trict  900  square  miles  in  area.  The  first  prise, 
£1760,  or  nearly  $8500,  was  awarded  to  Walter 
Burlejr  Oriffin,  architect  and  landsc^  architect 
of  Chicago,  111.  Subsequently  all  the  designs 
presented  were  referred  to  a  departmental  com- 
mission which  decided  to  take  Uie  best  features 
of  each  and  combine  them  into  a  new  plan. 
Both  this  prooedure  and  the  result  were  severely 
criticized.  In  1913  Mr.  Griffin  was  invited  to 
go  to  Australia  to  asnst  in  farther  deliberations 
over  the  plans  for  the  new  capitid,  and  early  in 
1014  it  was  announced  that  tne  ffovenunent  had 
adopted  his  own  modification  of  nis  original  pre- 
miated  design.  Consult  the  JTmo  International 
Year  Book,  1912;  also  Engineering  Hewa,  July 
4,  1912;  New  York  Bun,  Sept.  22,  1912;  New 
York  Timet,  Feb.  9,   1913;   and  Oficial  Re- 

Sort*  addressed  to  Minister  for  Home  Affairs, 
[elhoume.~ 

Other  Ooontriea.  Besides  the  countries 
mcmtioBed,  other  parts  of  the  world  are  taJdng 
a  part  in  the  city-planning  movement.  To  men- 
tion only  two  cities:  Dalny,  a  seaport  terminal 
for  the  trans-Siberian  railway,  has  been  built  on 
a  combined  rectangular  and  radial  plan.  Delhi 
is  being  replanned  as  the  new  capital  of  India. 

Bibliography.  Consult  the  "Sew  International 
Year  Book,  1912  and  1013,  for  further  details 
of  the  modem  city-planning  movement  and  arti- 
cles on  leading  iunerican  and  for^gn  cities  In 
this  ETHcrcLOPMDU.,  as  well  as  the  various  trav- 
elers* guidebooks,  atlases,  etc.,  and  the  books 
eited  below  for  plan  of  cities.  For  some  600 
titles,  consult  Select  List  of  Works  Relating 
to  City  Planning  and  Allied  Subjects,  prepared 
by  the  New  York  Public  Library  for  the  City 
Planning  Exhibit  held  in  New  York  City  in 

1913.  This  list  includes  earlier  bibliographies, 
periodicals,  graeral  works,  American  and  for- 
eign, city  and  town  planning  reports,  garden 
i^tifls,  parks,  water  supply,  sanitation,  eto. 
AXOEUGAIT  bodu  are:  Robinson,  The  Improvs- 
ment  of  Touma  and  Cities  (New  York,  1901) ; 
Robinson,  Modem  Otvio  Art  (New  York,  1903, 
illus.  ed.,  1904) ;  Nolen,  Replanning  Small 
€ities  (New  York,  1912) ;  Wadcer's  Manual  of 
the  Plan  of  Ohioago,  especially  designed  for 
Study  in  the  Schools  of  Chicago  (Chicago,  1912). 
Particularly  valuable  from  an  econcnnic  view- 
point and  icr  its  many  ^ri^cal  d1y|6treet  plana 
b  Hard's  Principle*  of  mty  Land  values  (New 
York,  1905) ;  from  another  viewpoint  see  chap- 
ters 2,  8,  and  9  of  Weber,  The  Growth  of  Cities 
in  the  nineteenth  Century  (New  York,  1899). 
BBmBH:  Triggs,  Town  Planning,  Past,  Present 
and  Possible  (Ix>ndon,  1909 ) ;  Unwin,  7*01011  Pltm- 
ning  in  Theory  and  Practice  (London,  1011); 
Mawson,  Civic  Art  (London,  1912);  Bentley 
and  Taylor,  Houvingt  Taum  Plamaing,  Aot^ 
1909  (text  and  exposition  of  the  British  Town 
Planning  Act,  London,  1911).  German:  Bau- 
meister,  Stadtencdterungen  (Berlin,  1876) ; 
8itt^  Der  StSdtebau  nach  <etiten  kunsterlischen 
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WtindaaUm  (Vienna,  1889);  Steuben,  Der 
Bt&dtebau  (Darmstadt,  1890). 

Periodical*.  Der  8t&dtebau  (Berlin.  1904) ; 
Qarden  Citiea  and  Toum  PUmminff  (London, 
1906) ;  Landaoape  ArehUeoture  (offieial  organ 
of  the  American  Society  of  lAndacape  Archi- 
tects, HarriBburg,  Pa.,  1910  to  date) ;  Town 
Planning  Betfieto  (Liverpool,  1911,  to  date). 
Many  valuable  papers  are  included  In  Proceed- 
ingt  National  Conference  on  City  Planning 
(Washington,  1909,  and  Boston,  1910,  to  date) ; 
also  in  ProovBdinge  and  Journal  Anwrioon  Ineti' 
tiife  of  AreMieofa  (Washington.  D.  C.) ;  TroiM- 
aetitm*  Royal  tnatitute  Brittah  Arohitecta  {haa- 
don,  particularly  for  1911).  Consult  also  lead- 
ing  architectunil  journals. 

CITY  POINT.  A  village  in  Prince  G«orge 
Co.,  Va.,  10  miles  northeast  of  Petersburg, 
on  the  James  River  and  on  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railroad  (Map:  Vii^nia,  G  4).  It 
has  a  gunpowder  plant  and  is  of  cmsiderable 
Uatorieal  interest.  Here,  in  1864,  General 
Orant  made  his  headquarters,  and  in  his  subse* 
qnent  operations  the  city  was  used  by  the  Fed- 
eral army  as  ita  principal  landing  place  and 
pot  for  supplies.  One  mile  from  the  vilbge  a 
national  cemetery  is  situated.  Pop^  1014 
(est.)  400 

CITT  POLITIQUBS,  pOll-teks'.  A  satirical 
comedy,  probably  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
1683,  and  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, the  same  year.  It  is  a  sharp  attajck  on 
the  contemporary  Whig  faction,  especially  on 
Oates,  in  the  eharaeter  of  Dr.  Fauchy.  Only  the 
King's  protection  kept  It  from  being  suppressed 
by  tiie  victims  of  the  satire.  8«me  authorities 
place  the  date  of  publication  as  early  as  167S. 

CITT  BAUBLE,  The;  or,  The  Putbouse 
Wedding.  A  play  by  Elkanah  Settle,  printed 
in  London  in  1711  and  produced  at  the  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  Aug.  17,  1711.  It  is  partly 
founded  on  Beaumont  ai^  Fletcher's  Kitight  vf 
ike  Bvming  Pettle  and  The  Ctxooomh. 

cm  WIX,  Ite;  or,  Tax  Woiun  Weabb 
THE  Bbeboheb.  A  CMnedy  by  Riehard  Brome 
(q.T.). 

CIUDAD  BOLfVAB,  eC'TO-Dfii/  bd-U^Ar 
(Sp.,  city  of  BoUvar).  The  capital  of  the  State 
of  Bolfvar,  Venezuela,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Orinoco,  about  240  miles  frcnn  its  moutii  (Map; 
Venezuela,  E  2).  It  is  situated  at  a  narrow 
point  of  the  river,  <»ilr  186  feet  above  sea 
lorel,  and  is  well  built,  naving  spacioas,  hand- 
some buildings.  Of  these  the  more  notable  are 
the  palace  of  the  sovemor,  the  college,  the 
market,  the  cathedru,  and  the  theatre.  There 
are  several  fine  monuments  in  the  plazas  BoUvar 
and  Ouzmfln  Blanco  and  in  the  cemetery.  The 
city  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Owing  to  its  posi- 
tion on  the  Orinoco,  Giudiad  Bolivar  is  an  im- 
portant commercial  centre,  and  although  certain 
restrictions  have  somewhat  hurt  its  trade  it 
long  ranked  as  fourth  among  the  large  ports  of 
Venezuela.  Its  chief  export  is  coffee;  hut  rub- 
ber, cattle,  hides,  sugar,  and  asphiUt  also  are 
exported  in  conalderaUe  quantitieB.  Population, 
11,680.  Oindad  Bolivar  was  founded  in  1764 
as  San  Tranfts  de  la  Nueva  Guayana,  but  be- 
cause of  its  location  at  a  narrow  part  of  tiie 
river  it  was  known  as  Angostura  until  1819, 
when  the  Congress  met  whic^  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  SimAn  BoUvar,  formed  the  new  Republic 
of  Colomtda  out  of  the  states  of  Venezuela  and 
New  Gnmada.  Knee  then  the  dfy  has  borne 
his  nane. 
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CIUDAD  DE  LAS  0A8AS,  dA  Us  k&'sfts. 

See  San  Cbi8t6bax  de  los  Llanos. 

GUTDAD  DB  LOS  BETES»  dft  Ids  rft'yfts 
(1^.,  oily  of  the  Idn^).  The  name  given  by 
Pizarro  to  the  present  cily  of  Lima,  Peru,  when 
he  founded  it,  in  1636,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  called,  by  the  Quichuan  (Peruvian)  Indi- 
ans, "Rimac,"  which  became  first  "Limaje"  and 
finally  "Lima." 

CltTDADBLA,  thfi'95-Dft-D&14  (Sp.,  Utile 
city,  dim.  of  civdad,  citv).  A  seaport  town  of 
the  Spanish  island  of  Minorca,  situated  on  the 
west  coast  Fop.,  1887,  8447;  1900,  8646;  1010, 
9309^ 

OIUDAD  OTTZKABT,  gSSS-Bdn^  A  eiij  of 
Mexico,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  M 
Jalisco,  60  miles  northeast  of  Colima.  1^  1891 
it  had  a  population  of  23,026,  but  tiiat  number 
declined  to  17,696  in  1900. 

OnmAD  JTTABEZ,  Hwft'rfts  (Sp.,  city  of 
Juarez).  A  city  in  tiie  State  of  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  and  on  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad 
(Map:  Mexico,  F  2).  It  ts  situated  at  an  alti- 
tude of  3800  feet  above  sea  level,  in  a  fwtile 
district,  devoted  to  agriculture,  stodc  raisinit 
and  fruit  and  vine  cultivation.  The  city  has  a 
Mexican  army  post,  customhouse,  and  a  statue 
of  Ju&rez.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  United  States 
Consul.  Ciudad  Ju&rez  was  fonnerly  known  as 
EI  Paso  del  Norte.  ,Pop.,  about  7000. 

CIDDAD  POBFfBIO  DIAZ,  pOr-f fi^rS-O  d&Hs. 
A  town  in  the  State  of  Coahmla,  Mexico,  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  and 
on  the  Mexican  Intemationu  Railroad  (Map: 
Mexico,  H  3).  It  fs  the  Ifaidean  terminus  of 
the  international  bridge  across  the  lUo  Grande, 
and  has  a  Mexican  army  post  and  a  custom- 
house. It  is  the  residence  of  a  United  States 
ConsuL  The  town  is  the  centre  of  an  agricul- 
tural, stock-raising,  and  fruit-growing  region, 
and  carries  on  an  ctteneive  international  trade. 
Coal  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  Ciudad  Porflrio 
Diaz  was  founded  in  1849,  and  derives  ita  pres- 
ent name  friHU  the  former  Frerident  of  the  Re- 

Sublic.  The  town  was  formerly  called  Piedras 
Tegras.  Pop.,  about  5000  (est.  of  1900). 
CIUDAD  BBAL,  thS'^Dtlo'  rS-U'  (Sp., 
royal  city).  A  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  in  New  Castile,  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  plain  between  the  rivers 
Ouadiana  and  JabalOn,  about  100  miles  south 
of  Madrid  (Map:  ^ain,  D  3).  It  is  surrounded 
1^  walls,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has 
some  notable  edifices,  including  the  municipal 
building,  the  parish  church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Prado — a  massive  Gothic  structure,  with  a  fine 
interior — and  several  monasteries  and  hospitals. 
There  are  manufactures  of  coarse  woolens,  linen, 
olive  oil,  flour,  leather,  etc ;  also  a  trade  in  the 
agricultural  produce  of  tiie  district,  which  is 
engaged  in  raising  stodc,  particularlT  mules,  and 
bulls  for  the  ring.  An  annual  fair  ia  held. 
Pop.,  1900,  16,327;  1910,  16,372. 

Ciudad  Real  was  founded  bv  Alphonso  X, 
after  tiie  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  a 
fortress  against  the  Moors,  and  soon  attained 
conBiderable  importance  from  the  privil^es 
granted  by  its  founder.  In  1809  the  town  was 
the  scene  of  a  Spanish  defeat  by  the  French, 
under  Sebastian!. 

CIUDAD  BODBIOO,  rft-die'gft  (Sp.,  city  of 
Rodrigo).  A  fortified  town  of  8p^,  in  flie 
Prorinee  of  Salamanca,  near  the  Portuguese 
frontier  (Map:  Spain,  B  2).  It  is  situated  on 
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an  elevation  above  the  river  Agaeda,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge,  and  has  a  cathedral 
of  considerable  architectural  interest,  the  earli- 
est portion  of  which  dates  f riKn  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  eentiuy,  time  Boman  columns,  and  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct.  The  eitr  was  fbonded  in 
the  twelfth  century  tnr  Count  Rodrigo  Gonzales, 
whence  its  name.  The  mannfaetureB  include 
soap,  leather,  linm,  woolens,  etc.  The  town  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishc^.   Pop.,  in  1800,  8007. 

In  the  War  of  the  Spanidi  Succession,  Ciudad 
Kodrigo  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1706,  and 
recaptured  hj  the  French  in  uie  following  year. 
During  the  Peninsular  War  it  was  captur^  by 
the  French  under  Marshal  in  July,  1810; 
but  in  Januan%  1812,  it  was  retaken  1^  the 
British,  under  Wellington,  who  therein  won  his 
titles  of  Earl  of  W^ington  in  the  peerage  of 
Great  Britain,  Duque  de  Ciudad  Bodrigo  and 
Grande  de  Espafia  (First  Class)  in  the  peerage 
of  Spain,  and  MarauiE  de  Torres  Vedras  in  we 
peerage  of  Portugal. 

CIUDAD  VIOTOBIA,  thfi^oKl/  vIk-tO'r6-& 
(Sp^,  ciiy  of  victory).  The  capital  of  the  State 
of  Xamaulipas,  Mexico,  160  miles  southeast  vt 
Monterey  (Map:  Mexico,  J  6) .  It  is  finely  situ- 
ated on  the  east  slope  of  the  great  plateau  and 
is  the  centre  of  a  sugar-growing  district.  It 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop  and  the  residence  of  a 
United  States  consular  agent.  Ciudad  Victoria 
dates  from  1760,  under  the  name  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Refugio  de  Aguayo,  and  not  until  1826  was 
its  present  name  adopted.    Pop.,  1900,  10,086. 

CIVET  (Fr.  ohette,  from  MOk.  foirrfrtoF, 
eapetion,  from  Ar.  zaltad,  zubad,  civet,  from 
Pers.  zadabt  froth  of  water).  A  genus  {Vi- 
verrw)  of  carnivores  of  the  Old  Wwld  family 
Viverridie,  connecting  the  cats  with  the  hyenas, 
and  having  the  body  elongated  in  some  of  the 
species  as  much  as  in  the  weasel  tribe;  the 
head  is  also  long  and  the  muzzle  Bharp.  The 
ears  are  short,  broad,  and  rounded.  The  feet 
have  five  toes,  and  the  claws  are  only  semi- 
retractile,  niere  is  a  more  or  less  conspicuous 
ereetile  mane  aloi^  the  back,  as  in  hyenas. 
Near  the  sexual  organs,  In  both  sexes,  there  is 
a  lane  double  pouch,  in  which  is  secreted  an 
odori^rous,  fatty  substance,  called  ''civet,**  nmdi 
used  in  compounding  perfmnes.  There  are  sev- 
eral species  of  cive^  of  which  the  best  known 
is  the  common  or  African  civet  (Fioerra  oivetta) 
of  northern  Africa,  from  2  to  3  feet  long, 
brownish  gray,  wi^  numerous  black  bands  and 
spots.  The  civet  preys  on  birds,  small  quadru- 
peds, and  reptiles,  and  is  r^rded  as  a  bene- 
metor  along  the  Nile  on  account  of  its  appetite 
for  crocodile's  ens.  It  is  very  ctmimonly  kept 
in  confinement  ror  the  sake  of  Its  perfume, 
which  is  removed  from  the  hag  about  twice  a 
week  by  means  of  a  small  spatula  and  is  ob- 
tained moBt  abundantly  from  the  male,  es- 
pecially after  he  has  been  irritated.  A  dram 
is  a  large  quantity  to  obtain  at  a  time.  After 
being  cleaned  of  hairs,  washed,  and  dried,  civet 
la  rot^  for  the  market,  and  is  worth  from  910 
to  912  an  ounce,  if  pure.  About  20,000  ounces 
are  imported  into  London  annually,  and  this 
Tepresents  a  large  part  of  tiie  total  product. 
The  civets  kept  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
perfume  are  fed  on  raw  flesh;  the  young  partly 
on  farinaceous  food.  The  principal  source  of 
supply  of  commercial  civet  is  northern  Africa, 
especially  Abyssinia.  Several  other  species  of 
civet  occur  in  southeastern  Asia  and  in  the  East 
Indies,  all  handsomely  striped  or  spotted.  The 
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Unsang  and  the  binturong  are  most  prominent 
among  these.  The  American  civet  cat  is  the 
cacomutle  (q.T.).   Compare  iGHmniOH;  MuiT- 

0008. 

Fossil  remains  of  the  geniis  Viverra  have 
been  found  in  those  deponts  of  the  Tertiary 
era  that  lie  above  the  Middle  Eooene.  They 
show  no  considerable  variation  from  their  mod- 
em descendants.  The  remains  of  other  extinct 
allied  genera  from  the  Tertiary  show  interesting 
relations  between  the  early  members  of  the  fam- 
ily Viverridie  and  the  hyenas.   See  VmssnUB. 

CIV  ETTA.    See  Chevechi. 

CITIALB,  si'vi-ftl'  Jban  (179e-1887).  A 
French  surgeon,  bom  at  Thi&cac,  C^tal.  He 
is  remembered  for  his  diseoveiy  (1820)  of  tite 
operation  of  *nitholrify*'  for  the  removal  of  sttme 
from  the  bladder  without  the  loss  of  blood.  For 
this  be  was  awarded  a  prize  of  6000  francs  hy 
the  Academy.  Sir  Hen^  Thompson  (q.v.)  was 
one  of  his  pupils  and  nillowers.  Civiale's  im- 
portant writings  are  all  on  operation  for  stone 
and  on  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  organs. 

CIVIC  ASSOCIATION,  Amsbioah.  An  or- 
ganizatitm  founded  in  IMM,  for  the  "cultivation 
of  higher  ideals  of  civic  life  and  beauty  in 
America,  the  promotion  of  city,  town,  and 
neighborhood  improvement,  the  preservation  and 
development  of  uindscape,  and  the  advancement 
of  ouMoor  art."  The  association  carries  on  its 
work  on  national  lines  by  its  varied  activities 
for  the  physical  improvement  and  development 
of  the  communities.  It  has  directed  specuU  at- 
tention to  the  importance  and  comprehension  of 
eiiy  planning,  and  such  other  activities  as  the 
creation,  development,  and  maintenance  of  parks 
and  boidevards,  the  wise  planting  of  trees,  the 
elimination  of  the  smoke,  billboard,  and  house- 
fly nuisances,  and  the  organization  of  adults  and 
children  into  woricing  groups  for  civic  improve- 
ment. During  1013  a  group  of  members  of  the 
association  visited  Eunmean  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  stncMiig  dvie  advance  and  the 
metnods  adqited  in  these  oountries  for  efficient 
administration.  One  of  the  most  in^ortaat 
movements  undertaken  by  the  socie^  was  the 
protection  of  tiie  scenic  beauty  01  Niagara 
Wlls.  The  assoeiati<m  has  also  led  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  protection  of  national  parks. 
The  president  in  1914  was  J.  Horace  McFarland. 
Its  headquarters  are  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Onr^C  CBOWK  (Lat.  corona  ctrtoa).  One 
of  the  most  highly  valued  honors  that  a  Roman 
could  obtain.  It  was  given  for  saving  the  life 
of  a  i^tfzen  In  battle,  provided  that  in  so  doing 
the  rescuer  slew  the  opponent  and  maintained  the 
ground  on  which  the  fight  had  taken  place.  It 
was  voted  by  the  Senate  to  the  Emperor  Augus- 
tus as  aervator  civium.  It  was  merely  a  wreath 
of  oak  leaves,  with  pendant  acorns.  The  one  to 
whom  it  was  given  had  the  right  to  wear  it 
always.  When  he  appeared  at  the  games,  all  rose 
to  do  him  honor,  ana  he  was  entitled  to  a  seat 
next  to  tiie  senators;  be  was  also  excused  from 
all  teoublesome  duties  and  services,  with  the 
same  immunities  for  his  father  and  his  father's 
father. 

dVIDALE  DEL  FBIUU,  che^vMIA  del 
frfi-CSli  (probably  fr«n  ML.  *oiri*o(is,  frcan 
civitaa,  town).  A  city  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Italy,  in  the  Province  of  Udine,  near  the 
Austrian  border,  about  10  miles  east  by  north 
of  the  city  of  that  name,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  rail  (Map:  Italy,  H  1).  The  Nati- 
Bone,  which  flows  urougfa  the  city,  is  lyoseed 
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lenth-centuiy  bridge.  Tfaere  are  many 
the  eiglith  and  tenth  centuries,  and  the 
,  which  is  of  the  fifteenth  oeDtory,  oon- 
ny  vahiable  MSS.  and  art  treamires. 
was  for  many  years  the  residence  of 

 dukes.    The  modernized  city  has  a 

military  training  college,  and  silk,  cotton,  and 
linen  factories.    Pop.,  1901,  9061;  1911,  10,031. 

CIVIL  AOTIOIT  (Lat  eivUis,  from  ctviSy 
citizen).  Any  judicial  proceeding  involving  a 
controversy  between  individuals  in  regard  to 
their  private  matters,  distinguished  from  pro- 
ceedings where  public  interests  are  concerned, 
as  in  a  criminal  prosecution.  Civil  actions  in- 
clude the  procedure  in  a  court  of  chancery  or 
equity,  and  also  those  cases  In  which  tiie  state 
submits  to  an  action  instituted  1^  an  fndividaal. 
See  Action  ;  Pbosechtion. 

CIVIL  ADUnnSTBATION.  In  the  most 
general  sense,  public  administration — the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  etate,  or  government, 
or  of  any  subordinate  division  thereof.  In  a 
more  restricted  sense,  the  term  is  frequency 
employed  to  describe  the  mani^ement  of  the 
municipal  or  nonmilitary  concerns  of  the  state; 
and  sometimes,  more  narrowly,  as  referring  to 
the  executive  and  judicial  departments  of  the 
government,  as  distinguished  from  the  It^sla- 
tive.  See  AoHimsTBATiGN ;  Administrative 
Law. 

The  principles  and  the  methods  of  civil  ad- 
ministration vary  greatly,  from  Uie  dmplicify 
and  flexibility  of  patriarchal  government  or 
other  personal  autocracy,  to  the  rigidity  of  a 
modem  bureaucratic  system,  like  that  of  France 
and  Russia,  and  the  complexity  of  a  highly  de- 
veloped political  system,  like  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
general  similarity  among  modem  civilized  states 
in  the  organization  and  working  of  the  central 
administoation.  The  great  departments  of 
state— tiiose  having  to  do  with  foreign  affairs, 
with  the  army  and  navy,  with  the  collection  sJid 
disbursement  of  national  revenue,  with  cMnmerce 
and  industry,  and  with  the  post  office — ^present 
no  great  diversity,  either  in  functions  or  in 
organization.  The  chiefs  of  these  departments 
are  ministers  of  state,  the  principal -and  au- 
thorized advisers  of  the  executive,  or,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  constitute  the  real  executive. 
<See  Cabinkt.)  Usually  these  chiefs  are  polit- 
ical and  Uter^him  t^porary  officers,  who  may 
come  and  go  without  greatly  modifying  the  or* 
sanization  and  methods  of  their  departments. 
Their  influence  is  great  while  it  tests,  but  is 
short-lived;  the  permanent  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  its  methods  and  per- 
sonnel, being  for  the  most  part  determined  by 
permanent  officials  of  great  experi^ce,  known 
as  undersecretaries,  assistant  secretaries,  bu- 
reau chiefs,  etc.  As  these  permaaoit  offldals 
are  the  persims  who  really  conduct  the  work 
of  administration,  so  they  are,  in  everything 
but  the  political  sense  of  the  term,  responsible 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  their 
respective  departments,  and,  being  so,  they  are 
usually  unfettered  in  the  choice  of  their  sub- 
ordinates. 

In  other  matters,  however,  especially  in  those 
of  purely  dranestio  concern — as  the  adminisln^ 
tion  of  justice;  the  maintenance  of  the  puhtio 
peace;  the  supervision  and  control  of  religion, 
of  morals,  and  of  public  education;  the  levying 
and  collection  of  taxes,  direct  and  indirect;  t^e 
conduct  of  elections,  and  the  "internal  affain" 
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generally  of  the  c<«nmunity — ^Uiere  is  as  great 
diversi^  in  the  organization  and  methods  of 
administration  as  tlwre  is  in  the  politlAJ  dtar- 
aeter  and  ideals  of  the  several  statea.  In  thoa^ 
counMee  in  which  the  feudal  and  monarchical 
tradition  is  strongest,  whatever  the  form  of  the 
government  may  be,  not  only  is  the  civil  ad- 
ministration most  highly  centralized,  but  it  is 
much  further-reaching,  more  seardiing  and  ob- 
trusive, than  in  those  countries  which  have  more 
completely  emancipated  themselves  fr(Hn  that^ 
tradition.  This  is  as  true  of  republican  Franoe 
as  of  monarchical  Germany  and  autocratic  Rus- 
sia. In  the  free  governments,  on  the  other  hand~7 
~-M  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  / 
ber  self-governing  colonies — not  only  is  the  ad- 
ministration decentralized,  and  lef^  as  tergely  I 
as  possible,  in  the  hands  of  local  sdf-^veming-^ 
groups,  hut  the  general  administration  is  rigidly 
confined  to  matters  of  general  or  national  con- 
cern, and  is  not  permitted  to  tnaich  upon  the 
local  ctmcems  of  the  sulnn^Unate  political  Eroups 
of  the  state.  In  these  countries,  aceorcungn, 
such  matters  as  the  building  and  repair  of  rMos 
and  bridges,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate constabulary  or  police  force,  are  dealt 
with  by  the  borough,  parish,  town,  or  city,  and 
not  by  the  state;  while,  in  the  United  States, 
even  the  matter  of  public  education,  which  is 
conceded  to  be  an  affair  of  state,  and  is  usually 
governed  by  State  statutes,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  turned  over  to  the  locality  ocmeemed-^tlM 
city  or  school  district — for  administoation. 

While  in  no  modem  civilized  state  is  the  ad- 
ministration wholly  centralized,  or,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  wholly  decentralized,  the  two  systons  are, 
in  their  principles  and  methods,  if  not  in  their 
actual  embodiment  in  practice,  so  sharply  dis- 
criminated as  to  call  for  a  few  words  of  com-  |  . 

rrison.  Doubtless  a  centralized  administratis  ' 
capable  of  a  much  hi^er  degree  at  e^BxAeucj  i  i 
than  is  attainable  under  the  other  aiyatem.   Far  ^ 
matters  of  great  moment,  requiring  time  for 
their  maturing,  and,  when  ripe,  calling  for 
prompt  and  decisive  action,  it  is  indispensable. 
No  government  would  tiiink  of  employing  any 
other  Eastern  in  its  military  and  international 
affairs.    Hien,  too,  it  achieves  a  certain  uni- 
formity and  reguterity  of  actitm,  and  thus  tends 
to  strengtiioi  the  established  government  hy 
giving  its  administration  an  impersonal  effect 
of  permanent^  and  solidity.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  very  qualities  of  regularity  and  uniform- 
ity of  action  tend  to  harden  into  the  inflexibility  I 
and  routine  of  bureaucratic  system,  which,  being  / 
lifted  above  public  opinion  and  free  from  any  / 
^ective  criticism,  crystallizes  its  abuses  in  the 
form  of  hallowed  customs,  and  lends  itsdf  too 
easily  to  oppression. 

The  virtues  of  the  stystem  of  decentralizatioa 
are  piditical  rather  than  administrative.   It  is 
only  under  this  system  that  a  free  govemmeait 
has  free  play  for  its  varied  activities  and  ex- 
periments.   And,  though  its  potential  efficiency 
is  not  to  be  ctHupared  with  tiiat  of  the  system 
of  centralization,  it  has  much  to  recommend  it 
even  from  the  purely  administrative  point  of 
view.    While  not  adapted  to  the  regutetion  of 
international  relations,  or  the  carrying  out  of 
for-reaching  measures  of  policy,  its  responsiTe-  rf 
ness  to  public  opinion  makes  it  an  ^^ait  If 
agency  for  supervising  and  controlling  fbe  far  \ 
more  numerous  and  important  private  and  local  \ 
interests  of  the  cwnmunity.    Bmng  local  and 
familiar,  it  is  vigilant  and  ^ympiwietio;  and 
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thongh  some  of  the  affsin  committed  to  It  may 
be  badlv  administered,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Bom  total  of  its  achievement  is  greater  than 
that  of  a  centralized  administration,  with  its 
limited  knowledge  and  its  indifference  to 
criticism. 

^  The  character  of  the  public  administration — 
I  whether  efficient  or  inefficient,  economical  or 
I  wasteful,  pure  or  corrupt — depends  fundamen- 
I  tally  on  the  ctmeepticm  of  the  proper  aim  and 
t,,  purpose  of  government  which  prevails.  Ex- 
travagance and  corruption,  and,  with  them,  the 
ineffieiaicy  the^  engender,  flourish  under  any 
government,  whether  popular  or  autocratic  in 
form,  which  is  maintainel  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ruler,  whether  that  be  a  king,  an  aristocracy,  or 
a  political  party.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
honest  ace^itanee  of  the  prindple  that  govem- 
ment  is  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  th«  gov- 
erned tends  to  produce  clean  and  effiinent  ad- 
ministration, whatever  the  external  form  of  the 
state.  It  is  doubtless  to  the  p^istence  of  the 
feudal  conception  of  the  state  that  we  owe  the 
long  era  of  corrupt  and,  npon  the  whole,  ineffi- 
cient administration  of  public  affairs  which  has 
marked  the  history  of  modem  states.  So  long 
aa  the  executive  head  of  the  state  is  at  once  the 
supreme  landowner  and  the  lord  paramount, 
from  whom  all  honor  and  protection  are  de- 
rived,  BO  long  will  the  offices  of  administration 
be  regarded  as  his  perquisites,  and  the  treasure 
derived  f rcHu  taxation  of  the  people  be  expended 
for  the  gratification  of  his  ambitions  and  those 
of  his  favorites.  He  may,  of  his  favor,  or  for 
his  own  purposes,  grant  a  certain  measure  of 
efficient  administration;  but  the  utrovaganee 
and  corruption  which  are  inseparable  frran  that 
system  will  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  govern- 
ment as  well. 

nie  profound  modification  of  the  theory  of 
government  effected  by  the  democratic  move- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
in  substituting  the  welfare  of  the  people  at 
lam  for  that  of  the  governing  classes  as  the 
end  and  aim  of  government,  has  brought  about 
a  corresponding  revolution  In  its  aobninietra- 
tion.  This  change  became  apparent  in  England 
upon  the  accession  of  William  of  Orange  to  the 
throne  in  1689,  and  in  France  a  hundred  years 
later,  in  the  Revolution;  but  owing  to  the  de- 
velopment of  party  government  in  the  former 
country,  and  the  excesses  to  which  that  system 
led,  it  did  not  become  effective  there  until  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  It  is  true  that 
more  thui  one  administrative  reform  had  been 
meeomplished  in  Great  Britain — as  in  the  pro- 
vision of  Magna  Charta,  requiring  all  justices, 
constables,  sheriffs,  and  bailiffs  to  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  the  realm;  the  statute  of 
Edward  VI  (1552)  forbidding  the  sale  of  offices 
(except  the  higher  judicial  offices) ;  and  the  ex- 
traordinary law  enacted  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Richard  II  (1388),  declaring  that  "none  shall 
obtain  office  by  suit,  or  for  reward,  but  upon 
desert"  J  yet  as  late  as  the  period  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  the  "spoils  system"  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  public  office  as  the  reward  of  party 
service  flourished  unchecked.  In  the  United 
States  that  vicious  system  did  not  come  into 
existence  until  the  administration  of  President 
Jadtson,  and  it  is  only  now  giving  place  to  the 
system  prefigured  in  the  statute  of  Richard  II, 
above  referred  to.  (See  Civil-Sebviob  Ksforu; 
Mmrr  System.)  The  more  recent  derelopment 
tA  party  gov^nunent  in  France  has  lately  ^Uh 


tened  the  spoils  systan  on  the  odminietratiMi 
of  that  country;  but,  upon  the  whole,  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  .Ainerica,  civil  administration  has 
been  enormously  improved,  in  purity  and  econ- 
omy as  well  as  in  efficien(7,  during  the  last 
hundred  years;  while  in  England  and  many  of 
the  English  colonies,  and  in  considerable  por- 
tions 01  the  administrative  system  of  the  United 
States,  it  has  cmnpletely  anandpated  itsdf 
from  the  tunt  of  corruption  and  extravagance. 
(See  GovBRNUENT.)  For  a  comparison  of  ad- 
ministrative systems  and  methods  of  controlling 
officers  of  administration,  see  Goodnow,  Com- 
parative  Adminiatrative  Law  (2  vols..  New 
York,  1893).  Ck>nsult  also  Goodnow,  Admin- 
istrative Law  of  the  United  States  (New  York, 
1906),  and  Bryoe,  The  American  Commonwealth 
(London  and  New  York,  1888,  I9I3). 

CIVIL  CHUBGH  LAW,  Ahesioait.  The 
body  of  law  which  defines  the  ecclesiastical 
function  of  the  State,  and  maintains  the  civil 
status  of  the  religious  bodies  within  the  United 
States.  The  status  of  the  American  churches  is 
without  a  parallel  in  Christendom,  in  that  in 
no  other  state  do  all  organizations  for  the  pur- 
poses of  religion  bear  exactly  the  same  legal 
relation  to  ue  civil  authority.  This  body  of 
law  has  been  developing  durii^  the  life  of  the 
American  people  as  a  nation,  and  has  become 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  politi- 
cal philosophy.  It  is  to  be  found  (1)  in  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  and  State  constitutions; 
(2)  in  statute  legislation;  (3)  in  the  decisions 
of  the  State  and  Federal  courts,  which  now  in- 
clude about  1000  leading  cases  in  these  matters. 

The  Bccleaiastioal  Fonctlon  of  the  Amerl- 
oan  State.  Althon^  there  is  within  the  United 
States  no  church  or  ehurchee  by  law  established, 
yet  the  American  State  has  an  ecclesiastical 
function  to  perform.  Formulated  in  its  briefest 
terms,  this  ecclesiastical  function  is  to  cause  it 
to  be  I^;ally  possible  and  also  convenient  for 
all  residents,  whether  citizens,  subjects,  or  aliens 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  American  govern- 
ments, to  sustain  voluntary  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions. In  other  states  it  is  recorded  as  a  proper 
function  of  the  civil  power  to  provide  for  definite 
ecclesiastical  relatione;  and  the  aggregate  of 
those  relations  so  specifically  provided  for  is  re- 
garded as  constituting  an  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment. In  either  ease  the  civil  power  has  an 
ecclesiastical  function;  but  the  difference  in  the 
two  concepts  is  this,  that  the  development  of  the 
individual's  sphere  of  speech  and  action  has  in 
the  American  State  completely  included  the 
sphere  of  qieech  and  action  for  all  purposes  of 
religion,  and  has  correspondingly  altOTed  the  na- 
ture of  the  ecclesiastical  function  of  the  State, 
which,  however,  is  none  the  less  real  because  of 
such  alteration.  Such  a  function  of  the  govern- 
ment is  no  mere  philosophical  abstraction,  but 
is  a  working  institution,  which  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  more  than  a  century.  It 
has  been  carried  wherever  there  has  been  an  ex- 
pansion of  American  sovereignty,  and  has  been 
made  to  meet  new  conditims  among  new  peoples, 
and  has  been  so  appUed  as  to  maintain  its 
principles  intact,  and  has  everywhere  produced 
substantially  the  same  civil  status  for  the 
churches. 

History  of  Civil  Church  Law.  Like  other 
successful  systems,  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  and  the  equal  status  of  churches,  were 
not  planned  in  detail  and  put  into  t^eration, 
but  developed  gradually  under  the  force  of  pub- 
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Kc  tminion.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
KeromUon  the  Colonies  were  divided  ecclesias- 
tically into  three  groups.  In  one  group,  con- 
sisting of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryutnd,  Vitgiitia,  North  Carolina,  Sooth  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  the  direct  establishment  of 
the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
more  or  less  complete  in  law.  In  the  second 
group  of  Colonies,  consisting  of  Biassachiisetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut,  the  Congrega- 
tional form  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  on 
the  basis  of  the  town  and  "poll"  parish,  was  es* 
tablished  in  law  and  in  fact.  In  the  third  group 
of  Colonies,  consisting  of  Rhode  Island  and  Penn- 
eylrania,  no  ecclesiastical  establishments  had 
been  developed,  either  in  law  or  in  fact.  As  a 
result  of  political  revolutim,  the  direct  estab- 
lishments by  royal  authority  were  nullified  in 
law.  The  indirect  establishments  in  the  New 
England  commonwealths,  built  upon  provincial 
I^slation  and  local  administration,  remained 
undisturbed  for  some  years.  There  remained,  as 
survivals  of  the  direct  establishments,  a  number 
of  incorporated  parishes  in  New  Tork  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  a  few  m  other  States;  and,  as  remains 
of  a  still  earlier  establishment  in  New  YoA, 
there  were  three  or  four  incorporated  Reformed 
Dutch  ehnrcbes  that  had  received  special  pro- 
tection by  the  Treaty  of  Breda,  transferring  the 
Province  of  New  Netherlands  to  the  British  in 
1667.  During  the  Colonial  period  religious  dis- 
sent had,  with  more  or  less  vigor,  resisted  the 
legal  church  establishmcmts,  and  especially  the 
B^tem  eonqinlsory  taxation  for  the  sapport 
of  the  clergy;  and  the  overthrow  of  Brrtish 
Borawignty  Inmight  its  opportunity.  A  demand 
developed  very  generally,  even  in  the  New  Eng- 
land commonwealths,  but  with  stronger  political 
backing  in  other  sections,  for  a  complete  divorce- 
ment of  political  and  church  affairs.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  conditions  were  such  that  the 
politicians  could  not  disr^ard  this  demand. 
At  the  formation  of  the  Federal  government 
religious  liberty  was  secured  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress was  concerned,  by  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
III,  Article  4,  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  First 
Amwdment.  Both  of  these  provisions  were 
limitations  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  only; 
and  neither  the  original  Constitution  nor  any  of 
the  early  amendments  undertook  to  protect  the 
religioas  liberties  of  the  people  i^nst  the  action 
of  raeir  respective  State  ^ovoimients.  Religions 
affaire  were  included  within  the  sphere  of  do- 
mestic relations,  and  were  so  left  to  the  States 
to  deal  with.  There  were  then  inserted  in  the 
early  constitutions  of  the  several  States  the 
guarantees  of  religious  lil>erty  generally  in  the 
forms  that  we  are  familiar  with.  The  develop- 
ment  of  the  local  peculiarities  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions  of  the  several  States  and  sections 
of  the  country  continued  without  interrvption. 
The  Colonial  l^slatures  had  granted  a  few 
charters  of  incorporation  to  local  churches,  and 
this  practice  was  continued  for  some  years  by 
the  State  legislatures.  It  was,  however,  aban- 
doned in  time,  because  of  the  objection  made 
by  the  political  minorities,  that  the  granting 
of  such  particular  charters  was  special  legisla- 
tion, secured  by  political  influence.  At  tiiis 
period  the  American  churches  were  b^inning  to 
revive  from  the  «[haustion  caused  hy  the  war, 
and  were  becoming  the  1^1  wad  equitable  owners 
of  pn^er^.  hegal  means  for  securing  proper^ 
to  pious  and  charitable  uses  were  soruy  needed. 
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Hence,  a  demand  arose  in  several  of  the  Middle 
States  for  a  uniform  procedure  by  which  the 
local  organizations  of  all  religious  bodies  could 
secure  a  corporate  form,  with  full  control  of 
their  pnyerty.  To  meet  this  demand  there  were 
maeted  a  series  of  general  statutes,  beginning 
with  that  of  New  Tork  of  April  6,  1784.  An 
act  of  similar  intent  and  of  like  provisions  was 
passed,  in  1793,  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  and 
these  two  statutes  became  the  models  for  similar 
laws  in  many  of  the  Northern  States.  The  pro- 
visions of  these  statutes  were  very  meagre.  No 
reference  was  made  to  particular  ecclesiastical 

g>litie8,  except  in  the  case  <Hf  the  Protestant 
pisGopal  churches.  The  powers  conferred  up<m 
the  reugious  corporations  so  created  were  very 
limited,  and  nowhere  were  such  corpOTatimis 
allowed  to  he  self-perpetuating.  Partiality  to 
certain  religious  l>odies  was  dreaded,  and  there 
was  a  very  real  fear  that  something  might  he 
done  towards  reereatin|;  an  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment. The  prevaibng  policy  in  legislation 
during  the  period  extending  through  the  third 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  based  upon 
the  idea  that  the  civil  power  should  treat  sU 
organizations  aliln,  by  doing  as  little  as  possible 
for  any  of  them.  The  method  of  proviung  for 
the  incorporation  of  religious  societies  by  general 
statute  has  developed  unequally  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  As  late  as  the  year  1866, 
the  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  and  Sooth 
Carolina  had  no  such  statute;  and  30  years  later, 
in  1896,  a  general  statute  of  incomoration  was 
■till  forbicuten  in  the  States  oi  Vitguiia  and 
West  Virginia. 

The  third  stage  in  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can civil  church  law  has  been  the  result  of 
specializing  legislation  in  two  directions.  One 
form  has  been  the  discrimination  between  re- 
ligious organizations  proper  and  other  social, 
educational,  and  phiumthropie  oi^niEati<Hi8. 
The  second  form  of  specialisation  has  ctmsisted 
in  sopplsmaitiiig  the  general  provisions  of  the 
Btatut»  with  optional  provisiwu  for  cor- 
porations  of  particular  denominations  and  poli- 
ties. Through  these  supplemental  provinima 
there  has  been  wrought  into  the  statute  law  tlM 
recc^nition  of  purely  ecclesiastical  function- 
aries; and  this  is  done  most  effectively  by  the 
creation  of  ecclesiastical  corporations  sole.  This 
form  of  corporation  is  used  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
(die  church,  in  which  body  in  certain  of  the 
States  archbishops  and  bishops  are  vested  witii 
the  1^1  attributes  of  the  corporatim,  witii 
power  to  hold  real  and  personal  property  and  to 
sue  and  be  sued.  The  Methodist  ^iscopal 
church  also  uses  the  ecclesiastical  corporation 
sole.  There  has  developed  a  marked  legislative 
cordialiiy  towards  the  churches.  At  the  present 
time  the  policy  is  to  treat  all  interests  alik^ 
by  giving  to  each  all  that  is  asked,  ^e  early 
concept  of  religious  oiganiattion  in  American 
law  was  naturally  that  of  a  sinmle  and  onn- 
pletely  autonomous  local  soeiefy.  To  denomina- 
tions whose  type  of  polity  corresponds  to  this 
concept  the  l^sUtitm  of  the  gnieral  statute 
era  was  satisfactory.  The  special  optional  pro- 
visions have,  therefore,  been  enacted  as  a  rule 
for  the  benefit  of  churches  having  polities  by 
which  the  local  bodies  sustain  definite  rdations 
to  some  more  general  authority,  such  as  synod- 
ical  and  eaiaocfpal  churches.  At  the  present 
time  26  dlnlnct  denomlnatitnia  have  beoi  tins 
specially  legislated  for.  American  religious  cor- 
porations  are  not  ecclesiastical  oorptmtions  ^ 
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the  sense  of  the  EngUah  law,  but  are  merely 
private  corporatioiiB  not  for  profit.  The  con- 
stituent elements  of  these  corporations  vary  all 
the  way  from  the  total  number  of  church  mem- 
bers to  the  corporation  sole;  as,  e^^  a  pie- 
aiding  elder,  bishop,  or  archbishopi. 

Tlw  Prinolplw  of  dvil  COmreh,  Law.  In 
the  course  of  the  adjudication  of  the  Inany 
causes  that  have  arisen  from  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, the  civil  courts  have  deTel<f>ed  the  follow* 
ing  as  the  basic  .principles  of  American  civil 
church  law:  1.  All  ecclesiastical  relations  are 
voluntary,  both  in  their  inception  and  continua- 
tion. 2.  The  freedom  of  action  for  the  pur- 
poses of  religion  is  guaranteed  to  every  one  by 
the  organic  law,  and  is  limited  by  the  same  law 
by  the  civil  riffhts  of  others,  and  by  all  that  is 
necessary  for  uie  purpose  and  good  order  of  the 
State  and  for  the  protection  of  public  morals. 
3.  No  civil  right  can,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  be 
impaired  by  an  ecclesiastical  relation.  4.  The 
law  of  the  land  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
churches.  6.  No  law  of  the  churches,  when  it 
is  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  the 
land,  hag  any  validity.  9,  The  civil  cfmrta  are 
<»en  for  the  adjudication  of  ecclesiaatieal  causes 
when  civil  rights  are  involved.  7.  The  civil 
courts,  when  they  assume  jurisdiction  of  a  cause, 
will  accept  the  decisions  of  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nals, if  8Uj:h  tribunals  act  according  to  the 
church  law,  and  do  not  exceed  their  jurisdicticm. 
8.  The  authority  of  the  civil  courts  over  all 
religious  organizations  is  secured  by  the  same 
means  as  in  the  case  of  private  persons  and  secu- 
lar oiganizations;  judgments,  decrees,  and  the 
issue  ai  the  writs  of  mandamus,  infonoation  in 
the  nature  of  quo  warranto,  pnrfiibition,  and  in- 
janeti<m.  9.  The  prindplea  of  the  law  of 
charitable  uses  and  of  trusts,  as  modified  by 
statute,  are  applied  to  property  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  religion.  10.  The  American  clergy- 
man, from  the  standpoint  of  the  law,  is  a  volun- 
tary member  of  the  association  to  which  he  be- 
Ic^gs.  The  station  is  not  forced  upon  him;  he 
se^  it.  He  accepts  it  with  all  its  cmiseqnences, 
and  with  all  the  rules  and  laws  and  can<nw 
titien  enacted  or  to  be  made  by  competent  an> 
thority.  Such  laws  cannot,  in  any  event,  en- 
danger his  life  or  liberty,  impair  any  of  his  per- 
sonal rights,  deprive  him  of  property  acquired 
under  the  laws,  or  interfere  with  the  free  exer- 
cise and  enjoyment  of  religions  profession  and 
worship;  for  these  are  protected  by  the  con- 
stitutions and  laws. 

The  results  of  American  civil  church  law  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  language  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Wat- 
son vs.  Jones,  13  Wall.  U.  S.,  039,  as  follows: 
"In  this  country,  the  full  and  free  right  to  en- 
tertain any  religious  belief,  to  practice  any  1%- 
ligious  principle,  and  to  teach  any  religious 
doctrine,  which  does  not  violate  the  laws  of 
morality  and  property,  and  which  does  not  in- 
fringe personal  rights,  is  conceded  to  all.  ^e 
law  knows  no  heresy,  is  wmimttted  to  the  sup- 
port of  no  dogma,  the  establishment  of  no  sect." 

It  is  these  principles  of  civil  church  law  that 
are  to  govern  in  all  the  relations  of  the  civil 
power  and  the  churches  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  United  Statee—in  the  insular  possessions  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines,  Consult  Tyler,  Amerioan  Church 
Law;  Bayles,  Civil  Church  Law. 

CnVIL-SAJCAOX  ACTS.  Statutes  which 
have  been  passed  in  many  of  the  United  States, 
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giving  to  those  who  sustain  an  actual  injury  fay 
or  through  any  intoxicated  person,  as  a  result 
of  the  intoxication,  a  right  of  action  against  the 
person  who  sold  or  gave  away  the  liquor  which 
caused  the  intoxication.  In  some  States  this  lia- 
bility^  has  been  extended  to  the  owner  of  the 

{iremises  where  the  liquor  was  dispensed;  and 
t  is  immaterial  whether  tiie  liquor  business  is 
lawful  in  the  particular  jurisdiction  or  not. 
While  these  statutes  vkry  more  or  less  in  the 
different  States,  they  generally  provide  for  com- 
pensation for  injuries  to  person  or  property 
of  any  one,  and  for  loss  of  support  by  the  wife 
or  child  of  a  dmnkard.  Exemplary  or  punitive 
damages  are  allowed  in  some  cases,  but  actual 
injury  must  also  be  proved.  Where  one  in  any 
way  helps  to  bring  about  the  intozioation,  he 
cannot  recover. 

These  statutes  have  been  held  constitutional, 
being  within  the  "police  power"  of  the  Statn 
under  which  the  liquor  traffic  is  r^ulated.  See 
TEMPtBAWCK;  Police  Powsb;  Pbohibitioit. 

CIVIL  DEATH  (Lat.  mon  eiviUa).  The 
status  of  a  living  person  who  is  deprived  by 
law  of  his  1^1  and  civil  rights. 

^e  term  is  of  feudal  origin,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  the  English  law  after  the  Ntmnan 
Conquest.  At  that  time  civil  death  was  oae  of 
the  consequences  of  i»>nviction  of  treason,  ban- 
ishment from  the  realm,  abjuration  of  the  realm 
(by  which  a  criminal  escaped  other  punishment 
by  leaving  the  country  forever),  conviction  of 
felony,  and  the  act  of  entering  upon  a  monastic 
life  as  a  monk  or  nun;  and  in  all  of  these 
cases  there  was  a  total  extinction  of  all  civil 
ri^ts,  including  loss  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, as  if  the  person  were  physically  dead. 
Treason,  felony,  and  abjuration  of  the  realm 
involved  forfeiture  of  property  to  the  crown  as 
a  penalty;  but  cme  taking  monastic  vows  could 
make  a  will  and  appoint  an  executor  to  adminis- 
ter his  estate. 

In  the  United  States,  generally,  civil  death 
can  occur  tmly  as  the  result  of  a  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment for  life;^  but  the  doctrine  is  modi- 
fied; so  that  there  is  only  a  partial  extinction 
of  the  convict's  rights,  as  in  the  New  York 
statute  providing  that  a  sentence  of  life  im- 
prisonment shall  operate.as  an  absolute  divorce 
of  the  felon  from  wife  or  husband;  and  in  no 
case  is  his  property  forfeited  to  the  State,  as 
under  the  early  law  of  England. 

The  English  law  has  also  been  greatly  modi- 
fied by  statutes  and  decisions.  For  an  annota- 
tion on  civil  deatii  in  the  United  States,  con- 
sult Davis  v».  Laning,  18  Law.  Rep.  Annot.,  82. 

In  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe  the 
ancient  doctrine  is  still  applied  in  cases  of 
persons  entering  a  monastic  life.    See  Atuih- 
DEB;  FoRFErrPBE;  QPTLAwny. 
CIVIL  EHODnSBR.    See  EmnmEB;  Eh- 

OINEEBIWO. 

CIVILIAN.  In  a  popular  sense,  a  wmm 
whose  pursuits  are  civil,  i^.,  neither  military 
nor  dericaL  In  a  legal  sense,  the  term  may 
signify  a  person  who  is  versed  in  the  principles 
and  rules  in  accordance  with  which  civil  rights 
may  be  vindicated  in  society  generally,  or  in 
the  particular  state  in  which  he  belongs,  or 
one  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  these  rules 
and  principles  as  exhibited  in  the  laws  and  gov- 
ernment of  Rome  (the  Roman  civil  law).  The 
civil  law  of  Rome  exercised  such  an  inftumce 
man  the  fonnati<Hi  of  the  municipal  systems  of 
almost  all  the  states  of  modem  Europe  tiiat 
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those  who  devoted  themselvefl  to  ita  study  were 
r^arded  as  "cWil"  or  municipal  lawyers  ^ar 
excellence.  From  the  more  learned  training 
which  this  study  demanded,  civilian  came  often 
to  be  used  aa  BynonymouB  with  professor  or 
doctor  of  law,  as  opposed  to  practitioner  of 
law,  the  former  beii^  generally  more  de^ly 
versed  in  the  Boman  uw  than  nie  latter;  and 
thia  in  its  turn  kd  to  ita  being  loosely  applied 
to  the  great  international  lawyers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  (Orotins,  Pufendorf,  etc.).  At 
present,  in  the  United  States,  from  having  no 
class  of  persons  who  prosecute  law  as  a  acimoe 
as  opposed  to  an  art,  the  term  "civilian"  has 
reverted  to  'its  narrower  medieval  sense  of  stu- 
dent  or  teaelter  of  the  Roman  civil  law;  and 
thus  we  speak  of  Savigny  as  a  civilian,  but  not 
of  Story. 

CXVIIiIS,  Juuca  (or  Claudius).  A  chief 
of  the  Batavi,  for  26  years  connected  with  the 
army  of  Rome.  Alienated  by  unjust  treatment 
and  by  the  execution  of  his  brother,  Julius 
Paulus,  he  headed  an  insurrection  in  Qaul  in 
69  AJ>.,  but  in  70  A.D.  was  subdued  by  an  army 
under  Gerealis.  Having  arranged  with  Ceremlu 
a  treaty  advantageous  to  f^e  Batavi,  Civilis 
resumed  friendly  relations  with  Rome.  TacitUB 
extols  bis  patriotism  and  heroic  acts. 

CIVIUZATIOS'.  In  general,  the  condition 
of  more  advanced  pet^les  in  contradistinction 
to  those  classed  as  barbaric  and  savage.  See 
Cpltdm. 

UiVlL  LAW.  1.  The  law  applicable  to  the 
citizens  (oives)  of  a  pwtienlar  state  (eioifo*). 
The  Bomans  used  the  term  jut  oiviU  in  this 
sense,  distinguishing  it  from  the  lav  observed 
by  all  nations  {jua  gentium)  and  from  the 
ideal  law  of  nature  (jus  naturale).  2.  The 
Romans  also  described  their  ordinary  law,  es- 
tablished by  custom  and  by  legislation,  as  their 
civil  law,  distinguishing  it  from  the  law  intro- 
dttoed  by  the  edicts  of  their  magistrates  very 
much  as  we  distinguish  c<»nm<m  law  from  equity. 
3.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  civil  law  meant  Roman 
law  as  set  forth  in  tfae  law  bot^  of  Justinian, 
in  distinctim  from  the  ecelesiastical  or  can<HL 
law.  In  England,  at  the  same  period,  civil  law 
meant  Roman  law  as  distinguished  from  Eng- 
lish law.  4.  Because  the  part  of  the  Boman  law 
which  has  most  influenced  Ehiropean  legal  de- 
velopment is  that  part  which  deals  with  the 
ordinary  relations  of  private  persons,  civil  Uiw 
has  come,  in  modem  Eurmean  usage,  to  mean 
private  law  in  general,  without  regard  to  its 
wigin,  as  distinguished  from  public  law.  S. 
In  modem  English  usage,  civil  law  includes  and 
detignates  all  the  exiirt^  systems  of  private 
law  that  are  in  the  mMn  based  on  the  Roman 
law.  Civil  law  in  this  sense  is  a  blend  of 
Roman,  Teutonic,  ecclesiastical,  and  purely  mod- 
ern institutions  and  rules,  fitted  into  a  frame- 
work which  is  still  substantially  Boman.  It 
prevails  not  only  ap<m  tiie  oontbiiBnt  of  Eorope 
and  in  the  dependencies  of  the  continental 
European  states,  but  also  in  Scotland  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  that  were  first  colo- 
nized and  civilized  by  the  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
Dutch,  or  French,  and  which  to-dav  are  indc 
pendent  (Central  American  and  South  American 
republics),  or  are  under  the  rule  of  Great  Brit- 
ain (e.g..  South  Africa,  some  of  the  West 
Indian  Island  tlie  Prmrinoe  of  Quebec),  «r 
an  now  indndied  in,  or  belong  to,  tiie  United 
States  (fcg.,  Louisiana,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines) .  It  is  also  finding  its  way.  In  snne 
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measure,  into  non-Christian  portioos  vt  the 
world  (e.g.,  Turkey  and  Japan). 

HISTOBT  OF  THE  CIVIL  LAW 

I.  The  Roman  City  Law  {jua  eivile),  during 
the  Bc^l  period  tdawn  to  about  500  B.O.),  was 
largely  reugious  in  its  character.  Tbie  patri- 
cians had  *'wora^"  or  religious,  customs  which 
controlled  the  public  law  of  the  city  and  regu- 
lated their  own  family  relations.  The  so-caUed 
Royal  LawB  (Legea  Regia),  of  which  seme  frag- 
ments have  been  preserved,  were  obviously 
priestly  formulations  of  these  customs.  The 
plebeians  apparently  had  no  share  in  this  rdi- 
^ous  law,  and  th^  certainly  had  special  forms 
of  marriage  and  of  testament.  The  ciutouis 
regulating  property  and  debt  were  the  same  for 
both  orders  and  were  secular  in  their  duu«cter. 
The  interpretation  of  all  law,  however,  whether 
religious  or  secular,  rested  with  patrician 
priests;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  toe  kings 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  was  in  the  hands 
of  patrician  magistrates.    In  consequence  of 

{tlwcdan  complaints  and  ac^tatiim,  the  nonpolit- 
cal  custom  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  writing; 
and  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  thus  drafted, 
was  submitted  to  and  accepted  by  the  popular 
assembly  (c.461-460  ac).  This  code,  of  which 
numerous  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  set 
forth  simple  rules  suitable  to  an  agricultural 
conununity,  in  a  remarkably  clear  and  terse 
fashion.  It  established  equal  law  for  both  orders, 
except  in  the  matter  of  marriage;  and  a  few 
years  later  {c.445  b.o.)  even  this  inequality  was 
removed.  This  law  was  prized  by  the  Romans 
as  a  charter  of  liberties,  and  they  were  reluctant 
to  amend  its  provisions  by  le^slation.  The 
necessary  development  of  the  law  was  therefore 
obtained  during  the  following  three  centuries 
by  interpretation.  For  two  centuries  the  priestly 
order  remained  the  authoritative  interpreters; 
but  after  262  B.C.,  when  a  plebeian  became 
pontifva  mavvmta,  tiie  lemX  system  lost  its 
predominantly  rdigious  cnaract^.  With  tlie 
expansion  of  Rome,  its  law  was  extended  over 
Latium;  but  the  Roman  city  law  was  not 
plicable  to  the  Italian  allies  («oon),  unless  ex- 
pressly made  so  by  treaty.  The  best  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Royal  Laws  ia  that  of  Voigt;  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  tiiat  of  Dirksen  and  SchOIl. 
Both  may  conveniently  be  consulted  in  Brans, 
Pontes  lurit  BomoMi  Antiqui,  Legea  et  Uegoiia 
(0th  ed.,  Mommaen  and  Qradenwiti,  editors, 
Leipng,  189S). 

II.  Roman  Medit«mmea/n  Law  ijua  gen- 
tium),— The  extension  of  Roman  rule  over  the 
Mediterranean  basin  compelled  the  Bomans  to 
work  out  a  new  system  of  law.  The  Roman 
city  law  was  not,  in  theory,  applicable  to  the 
provincials,  since  these  were  not  citizens,  but 
subjects;  and  it  would  have  been  ill  suited  to 
the  needs  of  Mediterranean  commerce.  Between 
the  years  200  and  160  b.0.  the  new  law  re- 
quired was  develt^d:  (1)  in  the  edict  of  the 
pnetor  of  the  foreigners  {prator  peregntmrum) , 
who  administered  justice  in  Rome  in  all  contro- 
versies except  those  in  which  both  parties  were 
citizens;  and  (2)  in  the  edicts  of  the  provincial 
governors  (proconsuls  and  propnetors).  In 
matters  of  purely  local  interest  (eg.,  hmily 
relaticms  and  inheritance)  the  provincial  edicts 
apparently  preserved  local  us^j^;  but  In  mat- 
ters of  eommetaial  interest  the  provincial  edicts 
were  patterned  after  the  edict  of  the  forngn 
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piwtor  in  Rome.  A  common  law  of  property, 
of  eontraetB,  and  of  jndiciiJ  procedure  was  thus 
establisbed  ior  the  entire  Uediterranean  basin. 
The  sources  of  this  law,  according  to  the  Ro- 
mans, were  the  usages  of  all  the  ancient  peoples 
iiua  gmtium)  and  natural  reason.  During  the 
last  century  of  the  Republic  the  rules  ot  the 
new  system  were  gradually  made  applicable  to 
oontrorersies  between  Roman  citizens.  This  was 
accomplished  in  the  edict  oi  the  city  prstor.  In 
this  edict*  moreorer,  the  Roman  law  of  inherit- 
ance WM  modified  and  nutde  more  equitable. 
Of  the  city  edict  in  its  final  form,  much  has 
been  preserved.  The  best  reconstruction  is  that 
of  Lenel,  Daa  Ediotum  Perpetuum  (Leipzig, 
1883). 

III.  Roman  Imperial  haw. — At  the  close  of 
the  Republican  period  Roman  citizenship  had 
been  extended  tnrougbout  Italy.  Under  the 
Empire  it  was  gradually  attended  through  the 
provinces,  until,  early  in  the  tiiird  century, 
Caracalla  made  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the 
Empire  Roman  citizens.  With  this  change  the 
ci^  law  of  Rome  became,  in  theory,  the  law 
of  the  Empire.  The  preetor  of  the  foreigners 
and  his  e^et  disappeared,  but  the  city  edict 
and  the  provincial  edicts  remained  in  force. 
These,  however,  had  ceased  to  develop-,  the  city 
edict  received  its  final  revision  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  (117-138  AJ».}.  During  the  first  three 
centuries  of  the  Empire  the  law  was  developed 
part^  by  legislation,  proceedii^  from  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Senate,  partly  1^  juristic  inter- 
pretation. Legislation  gradually  effaced  pro- 
vincial diversities ;  interpretation  fused  the  city 
law  and  the  pnetorian  law  into  a  harmonioiu 
system.  In  this  period  the  leading  jurists  were 
cbawn  more  directly  than  before  into  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  Three  of  the  most  famous, 
Fftpinian,  Paul,  and  Ulpian,  were  successively 
chief  justices  of  the  Rotnan  Empire.  The  juris- 
tic literature  of  the  late  Republic  and  early 
Empire  (100  b.0.  to  250  a.d.)  was  very  exten- 
sive and  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  It 
consisted  largely  of  the  collection  and  criticism 
of  recorded  decisions  (responsa)  and  the  scien- 
tific formulation  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
were  based;  that  is,  it  was  substantially  a 
progressive  digesting  of  case  law.  Little  of  this 
literature  has  been  preserved,  except  in  the 
Digest  of  Justinian.  Of  the  works  which  have 
survived — which  may  conveniently  be  consulted 
in  Buschke,  JurisprvdentitB  Antejustinianea 
qua  mpersunt  (6th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1886) — ^the 
most  important  are  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  and 
fragments  of  Paul's  Smienoes  and  Ulptan's 
Avtes.  (Gaius  has  been  translated  by  Poste, 
Oxford,  1871.  3d  ed..  1890;  Oains  and  Ulpian  by 
iJoAj  and  Walker,  Cambridge,  Eng.,  1876,  3d  ed., 
1886;  and  by  Hnirhead,  Edinburgh,  1880,  2d 
ed.,  1805.) 

IV.  Codification. — After  the  middle  of  the 
third  oentury  the  law  was  developed  solely  by 
Imperial  constitutions,  viz.,  decisions  {resonpta) 
and  enactments  [leges).  The  first  attempts  at 
codification  were  systematic  arrangements  of 
these  constitutions.  Such  were  the  Codem  Ore- 
gorianus  (about  205  a.d.)  and  a  supplementaiy 
Codea  HermogenitMus,  published  in  the  following 
century.  These  were  private  compilations.  The 
first  offieial  revision  of  the  Imperial  laws  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
peror Theodositis  II.  The  CodesB  Tkeodosianus 
was  published  438  aj>.,  not  only  in  Constanti- 
nople, but  also,  by  arrangement  with  Valentinian 


III,  in  Rome.  The  greater  part  of  this  code 
has  come  down  to  tn.  The  fiulest  edition  is  by 
rand  (1842).  Some  additi<mal  fragmoits  have 
been  edited.by  KrOger  (1880).  Theodosius  had 
entertained,  but  did  not  carry  out,  a  broader 
plan,  involving  an  official  digest  of  the  older  law, 
as  set  forth  in  the  juristic  literature.  This  plan 
was  taken  up  by  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian, and  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
his  minister,  Tribonian.  The  law  books,  pub- 
lished by  Justinian  were:  1.  Institutes  (Nov. 
21,  638  AJi.).  This  hook,  which  sets  forth  the 
elements  of  the  law,  is  based  on  tiie  Institutes  of 
Qaius.  It  was  intended  primarily  for  law  stu- 
dents, but  it  was  published  with  statutory  force. 
2.  Digest  or  Pandects  (Dec.  10,  6S3),  a  full  ex- 

rition  of  the  older  law,  civil  and  prtetorian. 
is  composed  of  excerpts  from  the  juristic 
literature  of  four  centuries  (c.lOO  B.o.  to  c300 
AJk) — chie^,  however,  from  the  Uterature  pro- 
duced between  ISO  ajk  and  250  aj>.  The  greater 

Sart  of  the  excerpts  seem  to  have  been  repro- 
need  without  change;  but  anti^juated  terms 
were  replaced  by  those  current  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  in  some  cases  the  passages  quoted 
were  condensed  or  amplified.  Like  the  litera- 
ture from  which  it  was  compiled,  the  Digest  is 
substantially  a  collection  of  case  law.  3.  Codea 
(April  7,  B2II;  *Wond  readitaiff,''  Dee.  17,  634). 
a  revised  collection  cf  Imperial  constitvtimis, 
based  on  the  earlier  codes  and  replacing  than. 
The  language  of  these  law  books  is  Latin,  al- 
though some  passages  in  the  Digest  and  many 
of  the  constitutions  in  the  Code  are  in  Oreek. 
During  the  remaining  years  of  bis  reign  Jus- 
tinian issued  many  new  constitutions  (novellts), 
mostly  in  Oreek ;  but  of  these  no  official  compila- 
tion was  made.  The  combination  of  these 
"Novels"  wi^  the  other  law  books  of  Justinian, 
under  the  genwal  title  Corpus  Juris  CiviUs, 
dates  tnm  the  twelfth  century.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  by  Hommsen  and  ErOger.  There 
are  complete  French  and  German  translations  of 
the  Corpus  Juris,  but  only  the  Institutes  have 
been  translated  into  English  (Movie's  Institutes, 
2d  ed.,  1800).  For  the  history  of  Roman  law  to 
Justinian,  the  best  English  work  is  by  Mnirhead, 
Historical  IntroduotUm  to  the  Private  Law  of 
Borne  (2d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1800). 

V.  Roman  and  Teutowio  Lam  i»  the  Middle 
Ages. — The  law  books  of  Justinian  remained  in 
force  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  until  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century,  when  they  were  condensed 
into  a  single  Greek  code,  the  Basilica.  This,  in 
its  turn,  remained  nominally  in  force  until  the 
capture  of  Constantinople,  by  the  Turks,  in  1453; 
but.  in  fact,  briefer  private  compilations  were 
more  general^  used.  One  of  tiiese,  the  ffeaw- 
bt&Iot,  made  in  Thessalonica  (Saloniki)  tn  1346. 
had  legal  authority  in  Greece  as  late  as  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  Teutonic  kingdoms 
established  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  Roman 
Empire,  the  conquered  Romans  continued  to  live 
(at  least  in  their  relations  with  one  another)  by 
the  Roman  law;  and  in  some  cases  official  com- 
pilations of  Roman  law  (antedating  those  of 
Justinian)  were  made  for  their  use.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  Lem  Romana  Visigo- 
thorum,  compiled  at  Aire,  in  Oascony,  under  uie 
authority  of  Alaric  II  and  published  506  aj>., 
and  commonly  known  as  the  "Breviary  of 
Alaric"  (q.v.).  It  included  Imperial  constitu- 
tions, a  condensation  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius, 
and  passages  from  Paul's  Sentences.  Until  the 
eleventh  century  it  was  tiie  principal  source 
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from  which  Roman  law  was  drawn  in  western 
Europe.  Eycu  earlier,  in  the  reign  of  Euric 
(466--^),  the  Visigoths  had  begun  to  reduce 
their  own  law  to  written  form,  and  their  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  other  Teutonic  tribes.  So 
came  into  existence  the  Legea  Barbarorum  (as 
thty  were  termed  aftermu^) »  written  in  latin, 
and  exhibiting  more  or  less  Roman  influence. 
The  most  important  of  these  are:  The  Lex  An- 
tigua of  the  Visigotiis,  the  law  of  the  Buigun- 
dians  (Lea  Ovndobada),  and  the  law  of  the 
Salian  Franks  {Lea  Salica),  all  dating  from 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century;  the  law  of  the 
Ripuarian  Franks,  dating  from  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century;  and  the  law  of  the  Lon^obaitU, 
compiled  in  the  seventh  century.  In  Spain  Visi- 
gothic  I^slation  developed,  in  the  course  of  the 
seventh  century,  into  an  elaborate  code,  the  Lea 
Vitigothorum  (later  known  as  the  Forum  Judi- 
eum  or  Fuero  Jussgo).  It  is  a  blend  of  Teu- 
tonic, Roman,  and  ecclesiastical  law,  and  it 
bound  Qoths  and  Romans  alike.  In  the  eighth 
century  this  national  development  was  arrested 
by  the  Moorish  conquest  of  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sola.  In  the  Frankish  Enquire  <  which,  in  the 
course  of  tlie  eighth  century,  came  to  include  all 
Christian  Europe,  except  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land and  the  Byzantine  Empire)  the  system  of 
the  "personal  statute"  prevailed;  each  German 
tribe  lived  by  its  own  law,  and  the  people  repre- 
senting the  Roman  element  in  Gaul,  Burgundy, 
and  lUdy  lived  by  Roman  law.  Here  also,  as  in 
Spain,  new  law  (in  this  case  European  law) 
was  in  process  of  creation  1^  Imperial  Ic^fisU- 
tion  ieapitulariet)  and  the  decisions  of  the  Im- 
perial courts;  but  in  the  ninth  century  this  de- 
velopment also  was  arrested  by  the  disruption 
of  the  Empire.  In  the  new  nations  in  process  of 
formation  t^e  royal  authority  was  too  slight 
either  to  enforce  the  old  Frankish  laws  or  to 
develop  new  national  law.  With  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  racial  distinctions  the  Legea 
Barbarorum  became  obsolete,  and  the  "personal 
statute"  was  supplanted  1^  local  law,  largely 
customary  in  enaraster.  In  southern  France 
and  in  central  and  southern  Italy,  where  the 
Roman  element  was  strongest,  the  local  laws 
were  mainly  Roman;  in  Germany  and  in  north- 
em  France  they  were  mainly  Teutonic;  in 
northern  Italy  and  in  Spain,  Roman  and  Teu- 
tonic rules  were  more  equally  blended;  but  each 
local  system,  in  the  absence  of  any  appellate 
jurisdiction,  devel<^ed  independentiy.  Across 
these  loeal  differences  ran  class  dlstincUons; 
^ere  were  sqiarate  courts  and  dilferent  laws 
for  the  nobles,  the  peasants,  and  the  townsmen. 
In  most  of  these  courts  judgments  were  rendered 
by  men  familiar  with  the  customs  of  their  lo- 
cality or  their  class  {acabitU,  ^ohevina,  SchSffeH),. 
but  without  other  legal  training.  The  most  im- 
portant body  of  written  law  produced  in  this 
period  (except  the  canon  law)  was  a  twelfth- 
century  Lombard  code  of  feudal  law  {lAbri 
Feudorum),  which  obtained  great  author!^ 
throughout  Europe.  Many  city  laws,  and  not 
a  few  territorial  and  local  customs,  were  also 
put  into  written  form,  usually  by  private  per- 
sons. Among  the  more  important  are  the  so- 
called  Etabliasemente  de  8t.  Loui»  (1272  or 
1273),  the  Grand  Coutumier  de  NortntMuUe 
(1270-75),  and  the  iftfTor  of  the  Bamms  (Booh- 
«eMj»j^,  about  1230). 

VI.  Canon  Low.— Throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  there  existed  sUQ  another  set  of  courts- 
Tu.,  tlie  ecclesiastical  courts — applying  a,  law 
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which  was  not  local,  but  European,  and  which 
bound  all  Christians.  From  the  ordinary  judge 
{pidea  ordinarius),  the  bishop,  or  his  surrogate, 
appeals  ran  to  Rome,  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  canon  law  was  k^t  uniform  \>y  the  decisions 
of  the  papal  Curia.  In  the  Pope  and  tin 
General  Council  the  Church  possessed  also  effec- 
tive leffidative  organs.  Canon  law  profoundly 
affected  the  development  of  European  law  in 
many  matters;  in  particular,  it  gave  Europe  a 
common  law  of  marriage  and  of  family  relations 
and  rational  forms  of  judicial  procedure.  For 
the  development  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  as  a 
whole,  and  for  its  codification,  see  Caivon  Law. 

VII.  Beoeption  of  the  Low  Booke  of  Jut- 
Union. — ^Tlll  the  eleventh  century,  the  only  texts 
of  Ronian  law  that  wejpe  much  used  in  western 
Europe  were  the  "Breviary  of  Alaric"  and  simi* 
lar  scanty  compilations.  In  the  eleven^  cen- 
tury, however,  the  law  books  of  Justinian  were 
studied  and  used  in  Lombardy,  in  Sfnitfaem 
France,  and  in  Barceltma;  and  there  was  a  regu- 
lar law  school  in  which  the  laws  of  Justinian 
were  taught  at  Pavia.  Early  in  the  twelfth 
century  a  more  thorough  and  minute  study  oi 
these  texts,  particularly  of  th^  Digest,  was  in- 
augurated at  Bolc^a  by  Imerius;  the  canon 
law  was  taught  with  equal  thoroughness;  and 
by  the  close  of  the  century  the  University  of 
Bolc^a  bad  10,000  students,  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  Before  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  law  schools  were  established  in 
12  other  Italian  cities.  From  lUly  the  syt- 
tematio  rtndy  of  the  dvil  and  canon  laws 
^read  through  Eun^  In  Italy  the  text  of 
Justinian  was  "glossed" — i^e.,  fnniisbed  with  a 
running  marginal  commentary;  and  in  tiie  thir- 
teenth eentn^  one  Aceursius  digested  the  glosses 
of  his  predecessors  and  produced  what  came  to 
be  recognised  as  the  standard  commentary.  The 
revival  of  the  study  of  the  taw  books  of  Jus- 
tinian was  followed,  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
by  the  "reception"  of  these  hooks  as  authorita- 
tive law.  Where,  as  in  Italy  and  southern 
France,  Roman  law  of  a  sort  was  already  in  use, 
the  substitution  of  fuller  and  better  texts  was 
a  simple  matter,  and  here  the  reception  came 
early.  In  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  it  came 
late;  it  was  not  completed  until  the  banning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  recqition  was 
facilitated,  especially  in  Germany  and  Italy,  by 
the  theory  of  "continuous  empire,"  which  viewed 
the  Roman  emperors  as  l^al  predecessors  of  the 
medisval  kings  and  praices.  The  reeeptim, 
further,  was  in  part  the  result,  and  in  part  the 
cause,  of  a  gradual  chai^  in  the  organiEation 
of  the  courts,  judges  learned  in  the  civil  and 
canon  laws  taking  the  place  of  the  aoabimi, 
or  lay  judges.  The  fundamental  cause,  however, 
of  the  reception  of  ancient  Roman  law  was  the 
inadequacy  of  medisval  law.  The  revival  of 
commerce,  in  the  twelfth  and  following  cen- 
turies, and  the  social  changes  which  ensued, 
necessitated  a  more  highly  developed  law. 
first  result  of  the  revival  of  commerce  was  the 
reception,  throughout  Eurt^,  of  the  ancient  law 
merchant,  which  had  survived  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  r^on;  but  this  law  was  ap- 
plicable only  to  traders,  and  its  rec^titm  did  not 
solve  the  problems  that  were  raised  by  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  personal  proper^.  Hence 
tile  suuequcnt  reception  of  the  entire  Bonua 
private  law.  In  those  parts  of  Stm^  where 
econcnnic  conditions  chuwed  more  slowly  and 
local  customs  longer  remained  adequate— ia 
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Bwiteerland,  in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and 
in  Rusiia — the  law  books  of  Justinian  were 
not  received.  These  countries  became  civil-law 
countriea  later,  partly  through  the  influence  of 
the  univeTBities,  partly  by  borrowing  or  imitat- 
ing French  and  German  l^islation.  A  8eo<nid  and 
iwgKtiTe  eauBe  of  the  noepHom  was  the  inability 
of  tiie  mediiml  Btate  to  woric  out  the  new  law 
fhat  WES  reiniired.  In  thoM  eonntries  ia  which 
eentral  legislative  po>w»  eristed,  or  in  which 
appeals  were  running  to  a  snpr«ne  court,  the 
law  of  Justinian  were  not  received.  They 

were  not  received  in  England,  nor  in  northern 
France,  nor  in  Aragon;  and  in  Castile  the 
Roman  law,  as  tau^t  in  the  universities,  was 
received  only  indirectly,  in  the  form  of  an  inde- 
pendent  Spanish  code — ^viz.,  the  law  of  the 
''Seven  Parts"  (Lu  Biete  ParNdM).  prepared 
under  the  auspices  M  Alfonso  X  (1252-82). 
Even  in  those  eonntries  in  whieh  the  Imperial 
Roman  law  was  not  received  in  gross  there  was, 
nevertheless,  more  or  less  reception  in  detail; 
that  is,  special  institutions  and  rules  were  bor- 
rowed. Where  the  law  books  of  Justinian  were 
received,  they  were  applied:  (1)  as  modified  by 
the  cancm  law;  (2)  as  interpreted  by  the  lUIian 
eommentators;  (3)  as  subsidiary  law,  not  over- 
riding, but  only  supplementing,  local  laws.  IRie 
judges  trained  in  the  Roman  law  were,  however, 
not  friendly  to  local  laws.  They  insisted  that 
sudi  laws  must  be  proved  to  be  in  force;  and 
where  the  local  law  was  unwritten,  it  was  not 
easy  to  convince  them  of  its  validity. 

VIII.  Modem  Oodifioation.- — In  Spain  and  in 
France  the  earlier  modem  codes  were  collecUons 
of  provincial  and  local  laws-^vic,  the  laws 
(fuerot)  of  the  differoit  Spanish  pn>vinees  and 
cities  and  the  revisions  of  tne  same,  datii^  from 
the  thirteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth;  and 
the  customs  (coutumea)  of  ^e  French  provinoeg, 
published  under  royal  authority  in  the  flfteoath 
and  following  centuries.  In  Germany  and  in 
Italy  the  earlier  modem  codes  were  sute  codes 
— e^.,  those  of  Bavaria  (1756),  Prussia  (1794), 
Baden  (a  translation  of  the  Code  Napolfon, 
1809),  and  Saxony  (1863);  and  those  of  the 
Two  SiciUes  (1819),  Parma  (1820),  Piedmont- 
Sardinia  (1837),  andHodena  (1861). 

The  principal  civil  codes  now  in  force  in 
Europe  are  national  codes.  The  oldest  of  these 
is  the  French  Civil  Code,  commonly  Icnown  as 
the  Code  Napolten,  prcHuuIgated  in  1804.  It  is 
still  in  force  in  Belgium,  and  it  has  served  as  a 
model  for  much  subsequent  codification,  espe- 
cially in  Latin  countries.  The  Austrian  Civil 
Code  dates  from  1811.  The  Italian  Civil  Coda 
was  published  in  1866;  the  Spanish  Civil  Code, 
in  1888-80;  both  of  these  are  based  upon  the 
French  Code.  The  German  Civil  Code  was  pub- 
lished in  1896,  and  has  been  in  force  unce 
1900.  All  of  these  codes,  except  the  Spanish, 
have  supplanted  the  older  provincial  and  state 
codes;  indeed,  the  chief  object  with  which  they 
were  framed  was  to  create  common  national 
law.  Nearly  all  of  the  smaller  Eun^ean  states 
have  dvil  codes.  In  Switzerland,  where  can- 
tfflial  codes  are  stiU  in  fore^  there  Is  already  a 
federal  code  of  obligations,  and  a  general  dvil 
code  is  in  preparation. 

In  America,  French  law  has  been  codified  in 
Lower  Canada  (now  the  Province  of  Quebec; 
Code  of  1866}  and  in  Louisiana  (Code  of  1808, 
amended  1824,  and  since  from  time  to  time  re- 
vised). In  nearly  all  tin  Spanish-American 
states  the  dvil  law  has  been  codified,  with  the 
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Code  NapoI^Q  as  the  chief  model.  The  more 
important  of  these  codes  are  those  of  Bolivia 
(1831),  Pern  (1851),  Chile  (1856),  Uruguay 
(1868),  Argentina  (1869),  Mexico  (1870,  re- 
vised 1884),  Col<Hnbia  (1873,  rerised  1887) 
Identical  with  the  Chilean  Code,  or  based  upon 
it,  are  the  codes  of  Nicaragua  (1867),  Guate- 
mala (1882),  Salvador,  Honduras,  Venezuela 
(1880),  Coeta  Riea  (1884),  Ecuador  (1800). 
The  Argentine  Code  was  adopted  by  Paraguay  in 
1880.  The  Spanish  (^vil  Code  of  1889  is  in 
force  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines. 
To  tiiis  list  of  rivil-law  codes  should  be  added 
the  new  Civil  Code  <tf  Japan  (1898),  since  its 

ErovisitMis,  except  as  r^iards  the  family,  are 
iigdy  drawn  from  modern  European  codes.  A 
general  liist<n7  of  European  law  is  yet  to  be 
written,  althmigh  there  are  good  histories  of 
the  law  of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  etc. 
Consult  Savigny,  Oeaohiokte  des  rdmisohm 
R«ckta  im  MitteltUter  (2d  ed.,  Heidelberg, 
1834-61),  which  Is  still  the  most  important 
general  work.  There  are  special  works  on  the 
recepticm  of  Roman  law  by  Schmidt  (G^ttingen, 
1868)  and  Modderman  (Groningen,  1874).  See 
Howe,  gfudtes  m  Civil  Law  (Boston,  1006). 

CIVIL  UST.  An  amraat  allowance  gruited 
to  the  sovereign  and  the  members  of  the  roy^ 
family  in  constitutional  monarchies,  where  the 
Parliament  has  obtained  control  of  the  purse. 
In  England,  down  to  1660,  the  entire  expenses 
of  govemmrat,  civil  and  military,  were  de- 
frayed out  of  what  was  called  the  'lloyal  Reve- 
nue." This  revenue,  which  arose  partly  frwn 
crownlands  and  partly  from  other  sources,  re- 
mained for  a  long  period  after  tba  Conquest  at 
the  disposal  of  the  crown;  and  even  ^ter  sup- 
plies were  voted  by  Parliament,  the  speeiflo 
mode  of  their  expenditure  continued  to  be  free 
from  parliamentan'  control.  After  the  acces- 
don  of  William  ill  a  distinction  was  drawn 
between  the  military  and  naval  expenditure, 
which  was  henceforth  voted  by  Parliament  an- 
nually, and  the  Civil  List  proper,  which  included 
the  main  trance  of  the  royal  household,  the 
salaries  of  the  judges,  ambassadors,  and  such 
great  officers  of  state,  and  such  'miscellaneous 
disbursements  as  tlw  seeret^ervice  money  and 
pendons.  The  Civil  List  was  fixed  at  £600,000. 
Under  William  IV  all  salaries  were  transferred 
from  the  Civil  List  to  the  National  Budget,  and 
the  royal  grant  placed  at  £610,000.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Victoria,  the  hereditary  revenues 
of  the  crown  were  consolidated  with  the  na- 
tional dmnaias,  in  lieu  of  which  the  soverdgn 
was  allowed  an  annual  stipend  of  £386,000,  to 
be  devoted  solely  to  the  support  <^  the  royal 
household  and  the  honor  and  digni^  of  the 
crown.  Under  the  Act  of  1901  the  Civil  List 
of  the  King  was  fixed  at  £470,000.  The  Act 
also  provid^  for  an  annuity  of  £20,000  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  £10,000  for  the  Princess 
of  Wales;  also  £6000  to  each  of  the  three 
dausfaters  of  the  King.  Under  Act  of  1910  the 
Ciril  List  of  the  rdgning  King  was  fixed  at 
the  same  figure  as  that  of  his  predecessor.  The 
British  monarch  also  enjoys  the  income  frun 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  varying  from  £60,000 
to  £60,000  annually.  Of  the  sum  represented 
by  the  King's  Civil  List,  £110,000  is  appropri- 
ated to  the  privy  purse  of  the  King  and  Queen ; 
£126,800  for  salaries  of  the  royal  household^ 
etc.;  £193,000  for  househdd  expenses.  In  all 
the  eonntries  of  continental  Europe,  with  the 
ezoeption  of  Bussia  and  Turkey,  tiie  sovereign 
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and  the  memben  of  tiie  royal  family  are  pro- 
vided for  by  a  civU  list,  gnwraUy  in  i«oporti<ai 
to  the  value  of  tiie  royal  possesBions  which  they 
may  have  ceded  to  the  naticat.  Tbe  income 
European  monarche  ranges  frwn  £260,000  in 
the  case  of  the  King  of  Denmark  to  £800,000, 
which  repreeents  the  allowance  made  the  King 
of  Prussia. 

CIVIL  FBOOEDTTBE.  Legal  procedure— 
the  process  wherry  legal  rights  are  protected 
and  enforced,  and  violaUons  of  private  or  public 
ri^ts  poniBhed.  As  commonly  anplt^ed  in  Eng* 
lish  aind  American  law,  however,  the  term 
"civil"  refKS  to  private  as  distinguished  treat 
public  rights,  and  civil  procedure  would  not 
include  the  processes  of  the  tribunals  in  protect- 
ing the  peace  and  vindicating  the  dignity  of  the 
state,  i^.,  criminal  procedure.  Neiuier  does  it 
cover  any  administrative  process  of  the  state, 
nor  diplomatic  or  other  action  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  interests  of  citizens  or  sul>< 
jects  in  foreign  lands.   See  Fbocbocbb;  linxB- 

WATHMTAI.  Law. 

UIVIL  BIQHTS.    See  RlOHTB,  CiVlL. 

OIVIL  BIOHTS  BILL.  In  American  his- 
tory, a  bill  passed  by  Cragress  in  1866,  as  one  of 
the  Reconstruction  measures  of  that  body,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  an  equality  of  civil  rights 
to  all  citizens  of  the  United  Stat^  and  particu- 
larly for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  freedmen  in 
the  South  on  an  equal  political  footing  with  the 
whites.  Its  main  provirion  was  as  follows :  "All 
persons  bom  in  the  United  States  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  foreign  power,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  dunns  of  tiw 
United  States;  and  such  citiEens  of  every  race 
and  color,  without  rc^rd  to  any  previous  con- 
dition of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  ex- 
cept as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  have 
the  same  ri^t,  in  every  State  and  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  to  make  and  enforce  ctrntracts, 
to  sue,  be  parties,  uid  give  evidence  to  in- 
herit,  purchase,  leas^  sell,  hold,  and  convey  real 
and  personal  property,  and  to  the  full  and  equal 
benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  se- 
curity of  person  and  property,  as  is  enjoyed  by 
white  citizens,  and  shall  be  subject  to  like  pun- 
ishment, pains,  and  penalties,  and  to  none  other, 
any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  r^tilation,  or  cus- 
tom to  the  contrary  notwiUistanding."  The  other 
sections  of  the  bill  merely  provided  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  provision  and  fixed  penalties  for 
its  infraction.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on 
February  2  by  a  vote  of  33  to  12,  and  the  House 
on  March  13  by  a  vote  of  111  to  38;  was  vetoed 
by  President  Johnson  on  March  27,  and  was 
passed  over  the  veto  by  the  Senate  on  April  6, 
and  by  the  House  on  April  9.  It  was  the  subject 
of  an  animated  debate  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gresSf  and  the  challenging  of  its  oonBtitati<Hialit7 
ted  to  the  passage  and  adoption  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  Another  bill,  of  March  I, 
1875,  provided  further  for  the  rights  of  the 
blacks,  prescribing  that  blacks  should  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  whites  by  innkeepers,  teachers 
or  officcre  of  sdiools,  theatre  managers,  and  com- 
mon carriers;  that  Federal  courts  should  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  infractions  of  the 
bill;  and  that  n^roee  shonld  not  be  ezduded 
from  juries.  This  law  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional in  1883  on  the  ground  that  it  dealt  with 
social  and  not  civil  rwhts.  See  RBOoNSTBUcnoir. 

CIVIL  SBBViC£  Hie  civil  Stfvice  of  a 
state  is,  properly  speaking,  the  entire  body  of 
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public  officials  charged  with  the  duty  of  conduct- 
ing its  civil  adminisbution.  As  commonly  em- 
ployed, however,  the  term  does  not  include  mem- 
bers of  the  military  and  naval  estabUshmenta, 
nor  members  of  the  legislative  branch  of  tlie 
government;  nor,  generally,  other  elective  offi- 
cers. Indeed,  in  the  pi^uur  connotation  of  the 
phrase,  the  direct  representatives  of  the  sover- 
eignty, whether  elective  or  appointive,  are  not 
iisually  included.  Thus,  neither  the  appointed 
members  of  the  British  cabinet  nor  the  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  would  lunally  be 
described  as  civil  servants;  while  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Viceroy  of  India  and  the  Civil 
Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  wdl  «• 
the  members  of  the  Presid^t's  calnnet,  oome 
under  that  designation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  usual  to  include  within  the  description  of 
the  civil  service  mere  laborers,  though  the 
method  of  their  employment,  their  terms  of 
office,  and  sometimes  the  nwture  of  their  du- 
ties, render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  them  fr<Hn 
their  eocmpkvess  of  the  st«t^  who  are  un- 
deniably within  the  commrai  aoeeptation  of  the 
term. 

The  civil  service  of  a  modern  civilised  state  is 
a  very  complex  affair,  consisting  of  a  multitude 
of  officers  and  civil  servants  of  various  grades, 
performing  a  great  variety  of  highly  differ- 
entiated functions,  and  grouped  in  various  ad- 
ministrative departinents.  Some  of  the  more 
inqiortant  of  these  are  modem  addltims  to  iim 
functions  of  the  stat^  while  others  are  of  great 
antiquity.  Thus,  the  officers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold in  England,  many  of  the  officers  of  the 
courts  of  justice  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  can  trace  their  offices  back  to  the  very 
beginnings  of  English  history,  while  such  great 
administrative  departments  as  the  post  office, 
the  British  Board  of  Trade,  the  United  States 
departments  t»f  agricnltnre^  of  oommme,  wid 
of  labor,  and  the  Interstate  Conmeroe  Commls- 
sitm  are  of  recent  origin.  It  is  to  the  modem 
additions,  especially  to  the  institntim  <^  a 
postal  service,  that  we  owe  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  public  servants  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  this 
should  be  added,  however,  as  cixiMbuting 
causes,  the  large  increase  in  the  number  and 
size  of  cities  in  reorat  times,  with  the  growing 
necessity  for  p<riiee  protection,  together  wiu 
the  assnmptitm,  by  nnnddpalities  and  the 
state,  of  a  varied  ni  semoes  and  fonetiona 
that  were  previously  left  to  private  enterprise; 
such  as  the  cleaning  of  streets,  the  removal  <tf 
waste,  and  the  furnishing  of  a  water  supply  in 
cities,  and,  in  some  countries,  the  building  and 
managonent  of  telegraph  lines,  railways,  and 
canals,  and  of  irrigation  works  on  a  large  scale, 
by  the  general  government. 

At  the  head  of  the  British  civil  service  stand 
the  officers  of  the  royal  househ<dd,  under  sev- 
eral departments;  then  come  the  officers  ot 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Conunons; 
then  a  vast  number  of  offices  or  departments, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  more  important: 
treasury,  home  office,  foreign  office,  colonial 
office,  India  office,  war  office,  admiralty,  board 
of  trade,  post  office,  customs,  inland  revenue 
(including  stamps,  taxes,  and  exeiae),  exchequer 
and  audit  office,  office  of  woods  and  forests, 
office  of  works  and  buildings.  Duchy  ci  Lan- 
caster, public-record  office,  local  goveniBMBt 
board,  education  departanent,  dvU-serviee 
misdon,   r^strar-genenU's   offioe,  stationeiy 
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office,  eedesiaHtical  oonunission,  charity  commis- 
Bion,  pateot  office,  emulation  office.  Trinity 
House,  herald's  coUe^,  law  and  equity  coarta, 
ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts,  prisons  de- 
partment,  British  Museum,  science  and  art  dc 
partment,  diplomatic  and  consular  corps.  Sev 
eral  departments  peculiar  to  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land form  distinct  lists,  not  induded  in  tiie 
above.  The  heads  of  most  of  the  departments 
are  political  officers,  dumging  with  the  minis* 
try.  Others,  such  as  the  head  of  the  exchequer 
and  audit  department,  or  the  commissioners  of 
customs  and  of  inland  revenue,  are  permanent 
officials.  Excluding  tiie  judicial  offices,  and  a 
few  departments  where  special  knowledge  is 
required,  the  civil  service  is  open  to  the  public 
generally,  the  principle  of  open  competition 
being  in  force  as  regards  most  of  the  depart- 
ments.   See  Gbeat  Bbitain,  Oovemmmt. 

The  civil  administration  of  the  Federal  gov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  is  confided  to  a 
bod:r  ot  upward  of  300,000  facials.  These  are 
all  included  within  the  10  general  dqiartments 
of  the  national  government — the  departments 
of  state,  justice,  interior,  war,  navy,  treasury, 
post  office,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  labor — 
wad  Congress,  thou|^  smne  these  contain  a 
kroe  number  and  variety  of  bureaus  dealing 
wid  a  great  diversity  of  interests  not  logically 
related  to  £he  main  business  of  the  departmoit. 
As  examples  of  this  incongruity,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  the  Nationu  Observatory, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy  Department, 
and  the  National  Library,  under  that  of 
Congress.  The  President  is  the  great  source  of 
power  in  the  American  Federal  system,  all 
the  officers  of  the  government,  excepting  the 
Vice  Prerident,  the  members  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  tiie  employees  of  the  latter, 
owing  their  offices  to  his  appointment. 

The  curious  identity  of  the  governmental  and 
administrative  forms  which  have  been  adopted  in 
ihe  several  States  of  the  American  Union  is 
treated  in  the  article  United  States,  section  on 
Btate  Qowmmei^.  The  result  of  this  identitr 
Is,  of  course  a  great  similarity  in  tiie  civil 
service  of  the  States.  In  most  of  the  States 
the  principal  judicial  officers  and  the  heads  of 
the  great  departments  of  administration,  as  well 
as  we  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  are 
chosen  by  pi^ular  vote.  Generally,  each  dec- 
tive  officer  has  the  power  to  name  his  own 
subordinates,  the  Governor's  appointing  power 
being  limited  to  his  own  clerks  and  secretaries 
and  to  the  officials  of  certain  bureaus  or  com- 
missions, lAieh  do  not  come  under  the  jurisdle- 
Htm  of  the  constitutional  departanents  of  ad- 
ministration. The  restricted  character  of  the 
functions  of  the  States  in  our  Federal  system 
has  thus  far  furnished  no  occasion  for  an  ex- 
tensive civil  service,  and,  accordingly,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  that  service  in  the 
State  governments  is  very  small  compared  with 
the  number  employed  in  the  Federal  service. 
The  establishment  of  a  State  constabidary,  or 
poUee  system,  or  the  assumpticm  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  ownershh)  and  cneration  of 
telegraphs,  railroads,  or  otfiw  great  industrial 
entoTinses,  would  of  course  enormously  increase 
the  civil  service  of  the  State. 

In  the  modem  cil?,  on  the  other  hand,  by  rea- 
son of  the  great  diversity  and  extent  of  the 
functions  of  municipal  government  in  our  day, 
the  nnmber  of  civil  servaata  Is  very  great  and 
tends  constantly  to  Increase.  Not  only  the 


purely  governmental  operations  of  a  city  govern- 
ment, as  the  maintenance  of  a  police  force  and 
efficient  local  tribunals;  not  only  its  quasi- 
governmental  functions,  as  the  r^nlation  and 
administration  of  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, the  cleaning  of  streets,  and  tlw  removal 
of  mate;  not  only  its  gigantic  business  enter- 
prises, as  In  supplying  its  citizens  with  water  and 
gas,  and  the  boildii^  and  operation  of  bridges, 
systems  of  transportation,  etc. ;  but  also  its  ad- 
ministration of  the  propeiiy  interests  committed 
to  its  charge,  as  the  docks,  parks,  streets,  etc., 
call  for  a  vast  and  complicated  machinery  of 
administration  and  an  army  of  civil  servants. 
American  cities  have  generally  reproduced,  with 
great  fidelity  and  uniformity,  the  type  of  mnni- 
cipal  government  brought  over  by  our  earliest 
city  Imilders  from  England.  The  head  of  the 
administration  is  a  mayw,  elected  by  p<^ular 
vote,  and  with  him  are  usually  choeen  a  treas- 
urer, comptroller,  or  other  financial  officer, 
and  sometimes  other  heads  of  departments.  But 
generally  the  power  of  appointment  vested  in 
the  mayor  is  a  large  one,  and  often  it  extends 
to  the  appointment  of  most  if  not  all  of  the 
chiefe  of  the  several  administrative  departments 
of  the  local  government.  See  Cirr;  MmfKHPaL 
Govern  HKNT. 

Local  political  divisions,  such  as  counties, 
towns,  parishes,  and  school  districts,  present  a 
greater  diversity  of  governmental  form  and  ad- 
ministration ;  but  in  the  United  States  the  num- 
ber of  appointive  officers  in  those  divisitms  is 
small,  and  in  a  general  view  of  the  subject  of 
civil  service  they  do  not  call  for  special  ooa- 
alderation. 

The  method  of  appointment  to  the  public  serv- 
ice and  the  tenure  of  the  civil  servant  vary 
greatly  in  Endand,  according  to  the  historicnl 
character  of  the  service;  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  jurisdiction  and  the  rank  of  the 
official.  High  officers  of  state  are  appointed  in 
Great  Britain  by  royal  warrant;  in  the  United 
States,  by  commission.  In  the  former  country 
the  eontplexity  of  the  service  Is  grea^  many  pub- 
lic officers  deriving  their  status  from  long  usage, 
and  being  attended  with  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  immemorial  force.  Many  of  them  are 
for  life,  many  have  the  personal  quality  associ- 
ated with  the 'feudal  tenure  of  land,  and  some 
are  hereditary.  Indeed,  by  the  common  law  of 
England,  public  office  was  a  species  of  real  prop- 
erty, held  by  a  tenure,  like  land,  and  vesting 
in  the  tnenmbent  an  estate  either  for  life  or  u 
fee.  Even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  offices  arc  enumerated  by  Blackstone  in 
his  classification  of  real  property  as  one  of  the 
class  of  incorporeal  hereditaments.  ( See  Office.  ) 
To-day,  however,  most  of  the  positions  in  the 
public  service  in  England  and  all  offices  in  the 
United  States  are,  in  law,  regarded  as  held  in 
trust  for  the  public  benefit;  and  though  an  ap- 
pointm^t  to  office  usually  vests  in  the  incum- 
bent a  certain  definite  right  to  perform  its  duties 
and  enjoy  its  emoluments,  it  no  longer  entitles 
him  to  make  merchandise  of  it,  to  alienate  it, 
or  to  transmit  it  to  his  heirs.  All  public  offices 
in  the  United  States  being  of  comparatively  re- 
cent ori^  and  created  by  statute,  there  is  much 
greater  simplicity  and  uniformity  in  the  mode 
of  their  creation  and  in  the  incidents  of  their 
tenure  than  in  Great  Britain.  Comparatively 
few  positions  in  the  public  service  are  held 
by  a  life  tenure — ^the  principal  excnxtlMis  bdng 
high  judicial  positions  In  the  Fedoal  servkeand 
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in  a  few  of  the  States.  In  many  cases  an  office 
is  held  at  the  will  of  the  appointing  power,  and 
by  statute  a  large  proportion  of  the  positions  in 
the  Federal  service  are  held  by  a  four  years' 
tonire.  See  TcNUBK-or-OmcE  Act. 

The  power  of  appointment  to  the  public  ser- 
Tice,  eren  when,  as  is  osnally  the  case,  un- 
restricted in  theory,  way  be  practically  limited 
by  custom,  by  the  despotism  of  political  party 
control,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  operation  of  self-im- 
posed rules.  The  British  Parliament,  and  many 
of  the  United  States,  have  enacted  laws  restrict- 
ing tiie  e»rcise  of  the  power  of  appctotments, 
and  preseribing  the  qualifications  for  the  eivil 
service,  and  providing  for  an  impartial  method 
of  selection  among  tlw  candidates  for  office ;  and 
in  several  States  these  provisions  have  been  em- 
bodied in  the  constitution.  The  object  of  these 
laws  being  to  raise  the  moral  tone  and  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  civil  service  by  eliminating, 
so  far  as  possible,  political  moUvea  for  appoint- 
ments, and  by  securing  to  the  iBcundtenta  of 
public  office  Ind^endenoe  of  «ctemal  control, 
whether  perstmal  or  political,  some  form  of  the 
BO^I»l  "merit  system"  (q.v.)  has  generally 
been  adopted.  Similar  boards  exist  in  New  York 
and  in  many  other  cities  to  govern  appointments 
to  municipal  office.  This  system  will  be  fully 
described  under  that  title;  but  it  may  be  noticed, 
here,  that  it  is  based  on  the  principle  of  com- 
petitive examinations,  conducted  by  a  board  <rf 
administrative  officers  known  usually  as  "Civil- 
Service  Commissioners."  The  results  of  the  ez- 
aminationB  and  the  rating  of  the  candidates  are 
reported  by  the  Civil-Service  Board  to  the  ap- 
pointing officer,  who  makes  his  selection  from 
among  the  names  so  certified  to  him,  as  the  law 
may  direct. 

The  power  of  appointment  being  vested  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  the  Federal 
Constitution,  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  fetter  his  action  by  the  enactment  of 
Mmilsr  laws.  The  merit  system  has,  however, 
been  extensively  applied  l^  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  President,  most  of  the  great  departments 
of  the  government  being  now  wholly  or  in  large 
part  under  its  operation. 

In  many  of  the  States  by  law,  and  in  some 
departments  of  the  Federal  administration  by 
executive  order,  the  independence  of  civil  serv- 
ants has  been  further  seciued  by  provintma 
restoicting  the  power  of  removal  from  office,  in 
many  cases  by  providing  for  a  definite  tenure, 
and  in  others  by  requiring  the  removing  officer 
to  file  his  reasons  for  msking  the  proposed  re- 
moval, and  to  give  the  accused  official  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  in  his  own  defense.  In  still 
other  cases,  where  the  tenure  is  for  life,  or 
"during  good  behavior,"  the  actiim  of  the  re- 
moving ot&oeT  may  be  reviewed  by  the  courts, 
and  the  removed  official  reinstated  if  the  gronnda 
for  the  removal  are  deemed  by  the  court  to  be 
insufficient,  (^erally,  however,  where  the  ten- 
ure is  not  peiinanent,  the  provisions  aliove  de- 
scribed operate  solely  as  a  check  on  hasty  and 
inconsiderate  action,  and  as  securing  to  the 
civil  servant  reasonable  notice  and  the  considera- 
tion of  his  claims  up<m  the  office,  and  vest  no 
power  of  review  in  the  courts.  It  has  been 
judicially  determined  thai  the  civil-servioe  rules 
promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  do  not  nave  the  force  of  general  law,  and 
oimfer  upon  members  of  the  service  no  right  to 
inrolM  the  aid  of  the  oonrts  to  protect  them 
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against  violation  thereof.  They  are  the  Presi- 
dent's law,  and  he  alone  can  enforce  them.  The 
general  effect  of  the  adoption  of  th«  merit  sys* 
tern  and  of  the  legislation  last  referred  to  has 
been  most  salutary.  The  evils  at  which  these 
laws  were  aimed,  and  the  history  of  the  popular 
movement  which  resulted  in  their  general  adop- 
tion, will  be  found  set  forth  in  the  article  an 
Ctvil-Sebvick  Retobu.  See  Ashley,  Tk«  Ameri- 
oan  Federal  State  (New  York,  1902) ;  Anson, 
Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution  (Oxford, 
1892) ;  Eaton,  Civil  Bervioe  w  Oreat  Britain 
(New  York,  1880) ;  Goodnow,  Comparative  Ad- 
mUUatrative  law  (New  York,  1898);  Fairile, 
The  NatUmal  Adminis^tion  cf  the  United 
States  (New  York,  1905);  and  the  authorities 
referred  to  under  Civil-Sebvice  Retobu. 

CIVIL-8SRVI0E  BEFOBM.  In  the  most 
general  sense,  the  adoption,  by  legislation  or 
executive  action,  of  rules  for  improving  the 
civil  service  of  the  state  by  preseribing  the 

?[ualificationB  of  candidates  fw  public  office,  and 
or  the  good  behavior  of  public  servants  and  their 
independence  of  external  control.  Specifically, 
and  as  commonly  employed  in  the  United  States, 
the  expression  refers  to  the  movement  of  the 
last  hundred  years  in  Qreat  Britain  and  the 
United  States  for  the  elimination  from  the  pub- 
lic administration  of  the  corrupting  influences 
of  party  politics. 

Owing  to  the  power  which  has  usually  at- 
tended the  possession  of  puUic  office  and  the 
Is^  of  any  effective  stq>erriBion  or  criticism, 
public  administratim  has  in  all  stages  of  politi- 
cal develwment  been  afl'eeted  with  oormption 
and  inefficiency  and  extravagance.  The  various 
forms  of  autocratic  government,  which  preceded 
the  more  popular  governments  of  our  day,  fur- 
nished a  peculiarly  favorable  soil  for  the  growth 
of  these  evils.  (See  Civil  ADinmsTBATioif.) 
It  was  a  disappointing  result  of  the  first  effec- 
tive appearance  of  government  "by  the  people" 
in  modem  times,  that  it  should  not  only  have 
failed  to  correct  these  tendencies  of  the  ewller 
r^me,  but  should  have  intensified  them  and 
given  them  new  and  more  enduring  vitality.  It 
is  to  the  excessive  and  vicious  developmmt  of 
the  party  system  in  its  earlier  stages  that  we 
owe  this  condition  of  affairs.  Human  nature  is 
much  the  same  under  all  forms  of  government; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
great  party  leaders,  like  Bolingbnd^e  and  Wal- 
pole,  luiving  great  patronage  at  their  command, 
should  employ  it  to  consolidate  their  power  or 
that  of  their  party.  The  "spoils  system,"  as  it 
is  called  in  the  United  States,  had  its  ineepti<w 
with  the  real  begmning  of  popular  government, 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.  William  III  was 
himself  a  great  administrator,  and  his  first 
efforts  were  directed  to  a  reform  in  the  public 
service.  But  the  outy  permanent  "ruonn" 
effected  was  the  substitution  of  Parliamoit  for 
the  crown  as  the  source  of  office  and  official 
corruption.  At  the  accessitm  of  Anne  in  1702 
the  party  rrstem  had  enveloped  the  whole  civil 
service  of  Great  Britain.  All  of  the  offices  of 
state  and  all  employments  under  them,  from 
the  highest  to  the  meanest,  were  the  assets  of 
the  party  inpower  and  were  available  Ux  party 
purposes.  The  results  of  the  system  were  in 
the  highest  degree  demoralizing  to  the  public 
administration  and  to  the  public  spirit  of  the 
nation.  As  has  been  well  said  of  this  period  in 
Eittland,  '*the  partisan  system  of  app<rintnwnts 
and  promoti<«is  a^ravated  the  evils  of  parlia- 
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mentary  patrcmage,  made  administration  costly 
and  feebl«,  spreitd  corruption  from  the  depart- 
ments to  cities,  boronglis,  and  eleetiras,  while  it 
disgusted  tiie  better  class  of  citizens,  alarmed 
BtatesmeDi  and  exasperated  and  debased  all  po- 
litical contests."  Matters  grew  steadily  worse 
through  the  early  part  of  Qeorge  Ill's  long 
reign,  the  efforts  of  Rockingham,  Burke,  Pit^ 
and  other  patriots  to  stay  the  tide  of  corrupt 
practices  being  neutralized  by  the  stubborn  re- 
sistance of  the  Ejng.  The  tide  turned,  however, 
with  the  coming  in  of  the  second  Rockingham 
ministiy  in  1782,  and  when  George  IV  ascended 
the  throne,  in  1^0,  though  the  partisan,  i^st^ 
still  existed,  its  worst  abuses  had  been  driven 
out  by  the  growth  of  a  better  public  sentiment. 
The  great  Reform  movement  which  culminated 
in  1832  had  no  direct  concern  with  adminis- 
tration and  produced  no  immediate  effect  on 
the  movement  for  administrative  reform;  but 
the  "merit  system"  of  selecting  candidates  for 
office  was  tried  on  a  small  scale  as  early  as  1834 
and  slowly  but  steadily  made  its  wi^.  It  was 
probably  the  demcmlizaticm  of  the  Jndian  ser* 
vice  which  opened  the  eyes  of  British  statesmen 
to  the  necessity  for  more  sweeping  methods  of 
reform;  and  after  securing  the  passage  of  the 
India  Act  of  1853,  the  government  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
to  make  an  inquiiy  into  the  cmidition  of  the 
public  aerrice  ana  to  suggest  improvements 
therein.  This  eonunission  having  In  the  same 
year  reported,  recommending  a  uniform  system 
of  competitive  examinations  to  test  personal 
fitness  for  the  public  service,  in  186S  such  a 
system  was  established  by  the  ministry  of  Lord 
Falmereton,  through  an  order  of  the  Queen  in 
Council.   This   sweeping   reform,   which  has 

£ roved  to  be  as  permanoit  as  it  has  been  saln- 
iry,  waa  brought  about  by  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  administration,  in  the  face  of 
a  Doetile  majority  in  Parliament  and  an  apa- 
thetic public  opinion.  The  beneficial  effects  of 
the  new  system  quickly  became  apparent,  and  in 
the  extremely  snort  space  of  four  years  had 
roused  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  its  favor 
and  won  the  unanimous  support  of  Parliament, 
and  in  1869  was  fully  legalized  by  statute.  The 
last  step  in  the  reform  of  the  British  civil  ser- 
vice waa  taken  in  1870,  when  the  c<Hnpetition, 
previously  somewhat  restricted,  was  thrown  i^en 
by  an  order  in  Council  to  all  pnwms  of  requisite 
age,  health,  and  character. 

The  "spoils  system"  and  its  reform  have  had 
a  shorter  and  a  more  recent  history  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  instituted  by  President 
Jackson  in  1829,  as  an  incident  of  his  bitter 
and  proscriptive  campaign  for  the  presidency, 
at  a  time  when  it  was  already  on  the  wane  in 
Great  Britain.  The  doctrine  enunciated  in  the 
notorious  declaraticm  of  Senator  Marcy,  that  "to 
tiie  victor  belong  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,"  rap- 
idly became  the  accepted  principle  of  politicf^L 
action  in  the  United  States,  and  represents  a 
more  thoroughgoing  and  vicious  form  of  the  sys- 
tem than  ever  existed  in  England.  In  England, 
as  in  the  United  States,  office  was  the  re- 
ward of  party  service;  but  the  principle  of 
the  "dean  sweep,"  whereby  an  incoming  ad- 
ministration makes  room  for  its  supporters 
by  the  wholesale  removal  of  the  incumbents 
of  the  public  service,  was  the  exclusive  pos- 
sesaitHi  of  the  American  Republic.  80  well 
adapted  did  this  principle  prove  itself  to  the 
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American  party  system,  that  it  spread  rapidly 
fr<Hn  the  national  government  to  tiie  several 
Statea  until  it  permeated  the  oitiie  public  life 
of  the  country.  So  firmly  did  it  become  in- 
trenched in  the  civic  life  of  the  American  people, 
that  it  has  been  affectionately  described  and 
defended  by  its  supporters  as  the  "American 
system."  Its  essentially  artificial  character  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  40  years  from 
the  beginning  of  Washington's  administration 
to  that  of  Jackson,  not  a  single  subordinate 
officer  of  the  government  was  removed  without 
cause,  while  in  Jackson's  first  term  the  number 
of  Buch  removals  rose  to  thousands. 

This  was  not  accomplished  without  protest, 
however.  The  new  principle  was  vigorously 
combated  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  other  leaders — the 
first  of  whom  denounced  it  as  "a  detestable  sys- 
tem, drawn  from  the  worst  periods  of  the  Roman 
Republic."  But  nothing  availed  to  stay  the 
tide,  and  for  40  years  more  no  President  raised 
his  voice  against  the  system  or  failed  to  act 
upon  it.  But  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  reform 
was  slowly  gathering  force,  and  in  1867  it  found 
its  first  effective  expression  in  a  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  made  by  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Jenckes  of  Rhode  Island,  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  merit  system,  based  upon 
competitive  examinations.  A  second  report,  rec- 
ommending similar  action,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Joickes  Me  next  year,  but  it  was  not  until 
1871  that  the  growing  force  of  public  opinion 
compelled  Congress  to  take  action  upon  the  sub- 
ject. In  that  year  a  clause  in  the  general  ap- 
propriatitm  bill  authorized  the  President  to 
prescribe  rules  for  admission  to  the  civil  ser- 
vice and  to  appoint  a  commission  for  that 
purpose.  President  Grant  thereupon  appointed 
the  first  Civil-Service  Commission,  with  George 
William  Curtis  as  chairman,  and  in  December 
of  the  same  year  the  commission  reported,  rec- 
ommending a  set  of  rules  and  regulations.  This 
report  was  adopted  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  commission  put  into  effect,  and  thus  the 
first  victory  for  Civil-Service  Reform  was  won. 
These  rules,  with  certain  additions  to  them 
recommended  by  the  commission  in  the  spring 
of  1872,  remained  in  force  until  the  winter  of 
1876,  when  the  growing  (^position  of  the  politi- 
cians induced  Congress  to  withhirfd  the  annual 
apprapriati<m  for  the  working  of  the  system, 
and  the  President  yielded  to  party  pressure  and 
suspended  the  operation  of  the  Civil-Service 
Rules. 

The  most  memorable  event  in  the  long  struggle 
for  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  in  the  United 
States  was  the  organisation  of  the  Civil-Service 
Reform  Association  in  New  York  in  May,  1877. 
This  organization,  and  the  National  Civil-Service 
Reform  League  into  which  it  developed,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Curtis,  instituted  an 
active  propaganda  for  the  creation  of  a  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  reform,  and  by  its 
meetings  and  public  addresses,  and  by  the  high 
and  disinterested  character  of  the  men  who  were 
prominent  in  its  work,  powerfully  stimulated 
the  movement.  After  this  the  triumph  of  the 
reform  was  not  long  delayed.  In  January,  1863, 
the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Pendleton,  of 
Ohio,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Natimal 
Civil-Service  Reform  League,  provided  "a  cmi- 
stitutional,  practical,  and  effective  measure  for 
the  reme^  of  the  abuse  known  as  the  spoils 
system,"  waa  adopted  by  overwhelming  majori- 
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ties  of  both  Houses  of  Congresfl,  and  the  "merit 
tgrstem"  was  an  established  fact.  The  Civil- 
SiBrvice  Law,  which  went  into  effect  in  July, 
1883,  prohibited  the  vicioiis  practice  of  levying 
assessments  for  partisan  purposes  upon  mem- 
bers of  the  civil  service  of  the  goremraent, 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
frame  rales  and  regulations  for  the  civil  service, 
and  empowered  the  President,  from  time  to  time, 
to  determine  by  executive  order  what  classes  of 
the  public  services  should  come  under  the  opera- 
ti<m  of  such  rules.  In  the  same  year  a  similar 
bill,  applying  the  same  principles  to  the  Mvil 
service  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  passed 
by  the  L^slature  and  became  a  law,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  system  was  extended  by 
statute  to  the  23  incorporated  cities  of  that 
State.  In  1884,  also,  the  new  system  was 
adopted  in  Massachusetts.  The  reform  of  the 
civil  service  was  now  secure,  but  still  far  from 
etnnplete.  The  Preaidmt  < Arthur),  who  had 
himself,  as  a  New  York  politician,  been  a  de- 
voted adherent  of  the  old  system,  nevertheless 
administered  the  new  one  faithfully;  but  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  proceed  slowly  in  its  ap- 
plication, and  only  14,000  employees  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  at  first  brought  within  the  "classi- 
fied service."  It  must  be  said  that  the  high 
tide  of  public  feeling  which  resulted  in  these 
sweeping  -rietories  for  the  movement  has  never 
been  rewshed  again,  and  that  the  active  hostility 
of  party  leaders  has  greatly  retarded  its  progress. 
The  new  system  has  made  gains;  it  has  been 
adopted  in  whole  or  in  part  in  a  few  more  States, 
and  it  has  been  extended  by  executive  order  of 
the  President  to  classes  of  public  servants  not 
previously  affected  by  it,  but  in  many  of  the 
United  States  the  political  "machine"  has  been 
strong  enough  to  maintain  the  old  system  unim- 
paired, and  in  many  others  there  is  a  complete 
absence  of  pt^ular  feeling  on  ih»  subject.  In 
other  words,  the  political  development  of  the 
American  pewle  has  not  yet  reached  the  point, 
attained  by  the  English  electorate  a  generation 
ago,  of  recognizing  the  snpreme  importance  of 
clean  and  efficient  administration  to  the  welfare 
of  the  State.  Much  of  the  prt^ess  of  the  past 
30  years  has  been  due  to  the  cautious  iDitiative 
of  enlightened  presidents,  especially  of  Cleve- 
land, Qarriscm,  and  Boosevelt,  t^e  last  of  whom 
has  long  been  known  as  a  devoted  friend  of  the 
reform  movement,  and,  as  Civil-Service  Com- 
missioner under  President  Harrison,  did  much 
to  commend  the  new  system  to  the  American 
people.  Preeident  Taft,  at  the  close  of  his  ad- 
ministration, transferred  the  fourth-class  post- 
masterships  to  the  classified  service;  an  act 
accepted  by  the  administration  of  President  Wil- 
son with  the  qualification  that  all  persuiB  in 
that  service,  not  appointed  originally  under  a 
merit  Bystem,  should  be  required  to  esti^lish 
their  right  to  their  positions  through  competi- 
tive examinations.  The  nature  of  the  "merit 
system"  and  its  operation  will  be  described  under 
tiiat  title.  The  character  of  the  partisan  sys- 
tem will  be  found  discussed  in  the  article  on  the 
Spoils  Ststbh.  See  also  Civil  Sebvicb;  and 
consult:  Eaton,  CivU  Bervioe  in  (treat  Britain: 
A  History  of  Abuses  and  Reforms  and  their 
Bearing  upon  American  Politics  (New  York, 
1880) ;  George  William  Curtis.  Orations  and 
Addresses,  vol.  ii  (New  York,  1894) ;  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  American  Ideals,  part  ii  (New  York, 
1900) ;  Bain,  PnuOioal  Essays  (London) ; 
Clarke,  CivU-Bervioe  Laio  (3d  ed.,  New  York, 


1807} ;  Fish,  The  Oivil  Service  and  the  Patron- 
age (New  York,  1905) ;  and  the  reports  of  the 
American  Civil-Service  Reform  Aasociation; 
Amml  Reports  of  the  United  Btates  dvil-Ser- 
vice  Commission  (Washington,  1884-  ). 

CIVIL  WAB  IN  AMEBICA.  The  conflict 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of 
the  Union,  in  1861-66,  ostensibly  and  immedi- 
ately occasioned  by  disagreement  between  the 
two  sections  on  the  subject  of  the  control  of 
slavery,  but  perhaps  not  less  the  result  of  long- 
Btandit^;  differences  in  political  and  economic 
thcOTies.  The  public  agitation  of  the  Abolition- 
ists; the  nomination  of  antislavery  candidates 
for  the  presidency,  at  each  election,  from  1840; 
the  introduction  in  Congress  of  the  "Wilmot 
Proviso"  (q.v.)  in  1846;  the  passage  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  1860,  and  the  incidents 
connected  with  its  enforcement;  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1864;  the  "Dred 
Scott"  case  (q.v.)  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1867;  the  adoption  of  the  Lecompttm 
Ctmstitntion  for  Kansas  in  1868;  the  John 
Brown  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry  in  1869 — served 
to  force  slavery  into  conspicuous  notice  as  the 
leading  political  issue,  to  accentuate  the  irrec- 
oncilable divergence  of  beliefs  relative  thereto, 
and  to  intensify  the  bitterness  which  rendered  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  problem  still  more 
diffienlt.  The  projection  into  politics  of  a  sec- 
tional issue  served  to  divide  the  only  party 
that  still  retained  a  following  both  North  and 
South — the  Democratic — and  to  bring  about  the 
nomination  of  four  presidential  candidates  in 
1860;  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and  John 
C.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  who  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  two  wings  of  the  Democratic  party; 
John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  who  was  nominated  by 
the  so-called  Constitutional  Union  party;  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  who  was  nomi* 
nated  1^  the  Roinblioan  par^.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  elected  President,  ezdiuively  the 
votes  of  the  North ;  and  the  immediate  effect  of 
his  election  was  to  precipitate  the  secessionist 
movement.  A  Stato  convention  met  at  Charles- 
ton, December  17,  and  on  the  SOtb  passed  an 
ordinance  declaring  that  "the  union  now  existing 
between  South  Carolina  and  other  States,  under 
the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is 
hereby  dissolved."  This  example  was  followed 
by  acts,  similarly  phrased,  passed  by  ccmventiffiOs 
of  10  other  Southern  States,  in  the  following 
order:  Mississippi,  Jan.  9,  1861;  Florida,  Jann- 
ary  10;  Alabama,  January  II;  Georgia,  January 
10;  Louisiana,  January  26;  Texas,  February  1; 
Virginia,  April  17;  Arkansas,  May  6;  North 
Carolina,  May  20;  Tennessee,  Jtue  8.  Tlie 
States  of  Missouri,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky 
were  divided  in  sentiment  on  the  questi(m  <n 
secession,  and  in  the  ensuing  war  had  repre- 
sentatives in  the  government  and  armies  of 
both  sections.  The  western  counties  of.  Virginia 
remained  loyal  to  the  Union  and  separated 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  State.  On  Feb. 
4,  1861,  a  Congress  met  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in 
which  were  represented  all  the  States  that  had 
passed  ordinances  of  secession  previous  to  that 
date.  This  Congress  adqited  for  the  new  iv- 
ganizatitm  a  Provisional  Federal  Oonstitnti<«, 
which  was  later  ratified,  and  the  title  "Con- 
federate States  of  America."  Jefferson  Davis, 
of  Mississippi,  was  elected  President,  and  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  Vice  President, 
of  the  new  Confederacy.  In  the  meantime  the 
State  forces  of  South  Carolina  had  seiaed  the 
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United  States  Customhouee,  Poet  Office,  and 
Arsenal  in  Charleston,  and  had  taken  possession 
of  Forts  Pinckney  and  Moultrie  in  the  harbor 
of  that  city;  Major  Robert  Anderson,  in  com- 
mand of  Fort  Moultrie,  with  a  force  of  oaly  128 
men,  many  of  wfaom  were  noncombatants,  hav- 
ing withdrawn  to  Fort  Sumter,  which  he  con- 
sidered more  defensible.  On  April  12,  1861,  hos- 
tilities b^an  with  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  wnicb,  after  a  brave  defense,  although 
several  times  set  on  fire  by  shells,  was  surren- 
dered on  the  14th  by  Major  Anderson — the  small 
garrison*  withdrawing  with  the  honors  of  war. 
There  were  no  casualties  on  either  side.  On  the 
day  following  this  event,  President  Lincoln  is- 
sued a  proclamation  calling  for  76,000  volunteers 
tor  three  months;  thiawas  followed  by  a  procla* 
matitm  declaring  the  blockade  of  the  Southern 
ports;  and  on  May  3  a  second  call  was  issued 
for  04,000  men  for  the  army  and  18,000  for  the 
navy,  to  serve  "daring  the  war."  The  United 
States  r^ular  army  consisted,  Jan.  1,  1861, 
of  16,402  officers  and  men;  but  these  had  been 
dispersed  by  John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War 
under  Buchanan,  to  distant  parts  of  the  country. 
Under  his  directions,  also,  quantities  of  arms 
and  amnmnition  had  been  transfored  from 
Northern  to  Southern  arsenals  during  1860; 
and  the  ships  of  the  United  States  navy  were 
mostly  absent  at  foreign  stations  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Toucey.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  Southern  army  officers 
resigned  and  entered  the  Confederate  service, 
though  this  course  was  by  no  means  so  general 
on  the  part  of  Southern  officers  in  the  navy. 
In  the  Southern  States  prqiarations  for  war 
were  carried  on  with  great  energy.  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Confederate  forces  in  Virginia,  their  main  body 
being  concentrated  at  Manassas  Junction.  On 
June  10  a  Union  force  was  repulsed  by  the  Con- 
federates at  Big  Bethel,  Va.  (q.v.),  and  on  July 
21  was  foi^ht  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  (q.v.), 
when  the  0>nfederates,  under  Generals  Johhston 
and  Beanregard,  completely  defeated  the  Fed- 
erals, under  General  McDowell,  and  threatened 
the  capital.  This  was  the  first  important  battle 
of  the  war,  and  its  effect  was  to  rouse  both 
sides  to  what  now  promised  to  be  a  long  and 
bloody  struggle.  Meanwhile  General  McClellan 
(q.v.)  had  succeeded  in  wresting  the  western 
portion  of  Virginia  from  the  Confederates;  and 
inmiediately  after  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Bull 
Sun  he  was  app^nted  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  His  skill  in  organ- 
izing and  disciplining  large  bodies  of  men,  and 
maldng  valuable  soldiers  out  of  raw  and  inex- 
perienced recruits,  doubtless  qualified  that  army 
for  the  magnificent  part  it  afterward  tocA  in 
the  war. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  met  in 
extra  session  July  4,  1861,  and,  in  response  to 
the  President's  call,  voted  500,000  men  and 
$600,000,000.  The  Northern  States,  in  their 
individual  eapad^,  had  before  this  time  drawn 
upon  their  own  resources  in  behalf  i»f  the  Union 
cause — New  York  and  Pennsylvania  each  vot- 
ing $3,000,000  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war; 
Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  States 
sending  regiments  into  the  field  fully  armed  and 
equipped ;  while  in  every  city,  town,  and  village 
volunteers  were  gathering  and  forming  them- 
selves into  companies  and  regiments,  to  be  after- 
ward offered  to  the  govemm  of  the  reqwetive 
States,  and  through  these  dSkials  to  the  coun- 


try. The  latter  half  of  the  year  1861  was  do- 
voted  mainly  to  oi^anization,  and  the  engage- 
ments that  occurred  were  generally  without 
great  importance.  At  the  South  the  enlistment 
of  400,000  men  was  going  on  under  a  call  from 
the  Confederate  Congress.  The  Confederates 
also  had  possession  of  the  United  States  Arsenal 
at  Harper's  Ferry  and  of  the  Navy  Tard  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  where  they  had  seized  2000  cannon 
and  the  steam  frigate  Merrimao,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  United  States  navy.  General  Lyon 
succeeded  in  securing  Missouri  for  the  Union 
by  a  series  of  engagements,  which  terminated, 
however,  in  the  defeat  at  Wilson's  Creek  (near 
Springfield),  August  10,  in  which  he  fell.  On 
October  21  the  Ccmfederates  gained  a  success  by 
almost  annihilating  the  Federal  force  of  1600  to 
1700  men  Which  had  been  sent  to  Bait's  Blnff 
(q.v.)  on  the  Potomac  and  left  there  unsup- 
ported. Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  after  having  seized 
Paducab,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  lUver, 
and  another  important  strat^c  point  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ounberland,  captured,  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  the  Confederate  camp  at  Belmont,  Mo., 
though  he  was  soon  driven  back  by  the  Confederate 
General  Pillow,  acting  under  orders  from  Gen- 
eral Polk.  On  the  same  date  a  United  States 
naval  force  under  Admiral  Dupont  captured 
Forts  Walker  and  Beauregard  at  Port  Royal, 
S.  C.  On  the  following  day  the  Confederate  com- 
missioners, Mason  and  Slidell,  were  taken,  by 
Captain  Wilkes  of  the  United  States  frigate  San 
Jacinto,  from  the  British  mail  steamer  Trent, 
while  on  their  way  to  their  respective  missions 
to  England  and  France.  Complications  with 
England  were  averted  by  the  progmt  disavowal 
of  Captain  Wilkes's  act  by  the  iJnited  States 
government.  The  Federal  force  in  the  field  in 
the  beginning  of  1862  was  about  450,000  men; 
the  Confederate  force  about  360,000.  During 
January  some  successes  were  gained  in  Ken- 
tucky, at  Prestonburg  and  Mill  Springs,  by 
the  Federals,  under  Colonel  Garfield  and  (general 
Thomas.  General  Grant,  aided  by  a  naval  force 
under  Commodore  Foote,  captured  Fort  Henry, 
on  the  Trainessee  River,  February  6;  and  10 
days  later  (general  Grant  attacked  Fort  Donel- 
son,  on  the  Cumberland,  which  surrendered  with 
nearly  15,000  prisonera  and  40  cannon.  A  naval 
expedition  under  General  Bumside  and  Commo- 
dore Goldaboroi^h  captured  Roanoke  Island, 
Newbem,  N.  C,  on  February  8.  On  March 
7-8  occurred  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  in  west- 
ern Arkansas,  in  which  the  Federals  under 
Gen.  S.  R.  Curtis  defeated  the  C<mfederates  un- 
der Gen.  Earl  Van  Dom.  On  March  9  the 
Confederate  ironclad  Virginia  (formerly  the 
Merrimac) ,  after  having  on  the  preceding  day 
inflicted  great  loss  on  the  wooden  vessels  of 
the  Union  squadron  in  Hampton  Roads,  was 
herself  defeated  in  a  remarkable  naval  engage- 
ment by  the  newly  constructed  Monitor,  under 
Worden.  In  the  West  the  Northern  campaign 
was  directed  towards  opening  the  Mississippi, 
and  towards  cutting  we  Memphis-Charleston 
railroad  line.  In  the  course  of  the  southward 
movement  for  the  latter  purpose,  General  Grant 
fought  the  great  two  days'  battle  of  Sbiloh 
(or  of  Pittsburg  Landing),  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  April  6-7.  On  the  first  day  the  attack 
of  the  Confederates,  imder  Generals  A.  S.  John- 
ston (who  fell)  and  Beauregard,  threatened 
the  destruction  of  the  Union  force,  but  on  the 
second  day  Grant,  reinforced  bv  Budl,  drove  the 
enemy  from  the  field.    In  this  theatre  of  the 
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war,  at  the  close  of  the  following  month,  the 
Federals,  under  Halleck,  compelled  the  evacu- 
ation by  Beauregard  of  the  important  strategic 
point  of  Corinth,  Mias.  On  April  8  General 
'P<^e  and  Commodore  Foote  captured  Idand  Na 
10  iq.v.),  in  the  Mississippi  River.  Fort  Pu- 
laski, near  Savannah,  Ga.,  was  bombarded  and 
captured  by  Major  Oilhnore,  April  11;  and  at 
the  close  of  this  month  Kew  Orleans  was  cap- 
tured by  Farragut  and  occupied  by  Northern 
forces.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  had 
devoted  its  time  during  the  winter  of  1861-62 
to  organisation,  moved  early  in  the  spring  to 
the  peninsula  formed  by  the  James  and  York 
rivers,  and  gained  an  equivocal  success  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  May  6.  The  ann^  then  ad- 
vanced up  the  peninsula  to  the  Ghiekahominy, 
and  won  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  (Seven  Pines), 
on  May  3 1-June  1,  against  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  but  the  approach  of  "Stonewall" 
Jackson,  with  a  force  fresh  from  a  victorious  ad- 
vance through  the  Shenandoah  valley,  to  coop- 
erate with  Lee,  made  it  necessary,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  McClellan,  to  effect  a  change  of  base 
to  the  James  River;  and  this  hazardoUB  move- 
ment was  accomplii^ied  at  the  expense  of  some 
of  the  hardest-fought  engagements  of  the  war, 
known  collectively  as  the  Seven  Days'  Battles 
— those  of  Oak  Grove,  June  25;  Mcchanicsville, 
June  26;  Gaines's  Mill,  June  27;  Savage's 
Station,  June  29;  Frazier's  Farm,  June  30; 
and  Malvern  Hill,  July  1.  In  July,  Halleck  was 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  Union 
armies,  but  he  did  not  assume  personal  com- 
mand. As  a  result  of  the  peninsula  movement 
and  the  "change  of  base,"  the  advantage  re- 
mained with  tne  Confederates,  who  had  suc- 
cessfully defeated  the  original  plan  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Richmond  by  this  route.  The  scene  of 
the  Eastern  campai^  was  thus  again  shifted 
to  northern  Virginia,  and  on  August  20-30 
occurred  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  (q.v.), 
between  the  Federal  forces  commanded  by  Gen. 
John  Pope  and  the  Confederates  under  Lee, 
Jackson,  and  Longstreet.  Pope  was  utterly  de- 
feated, and  his  broken  and  dispirited  colnnms 
were  driven  back  upon  Washington.  Lee  now 
undertook  the  invasion  of  the  Union  territory, 
and  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland. 
McClellan  encountered  him  successfully  at 
South  Mountain,  September  14,  and  definitively 
checked  his  progress  in  the  severe  battle  of 
Antietam,  September  16-17,  forcing  him  to  re- 
treat across  the  Potomac.  Harper's  Ferry, 
which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Confederates 
in  June,  1861,  was  recaptured  by  Stonewall 
Jackson  (q.v.),  Sept.  16,  1862,  when  11,683 
men  and  a  great  quantity  of  munitions  of  war 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  On 
September  22  President  Lincoln  issued  a  proc- 
lamation decreeing  the  emancipation  on  Jan. 
1,  1863,  of  all  slaves  in  the  States  which  should 
till  thai  continue  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  This 
was  followed  on  Jauiury  1  by  a  proclamation 
deflnitively  emancipating  the  slaves  in  the  re- 
bellious States.  On  Nov.  7,  1862,  General 
McClellan  was  superseded  in  the  command  of 
the  Array  of  the  Potomac  by  General  Burnside, 
against  the  wish  of  the  latter,  who  was  de- 
feated disastrously  at  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
December  13.  (See  Fbbdebicksbvbo.)  On  Jan. 
26,  1863,  General  Burnside  was  relieved  by 
General  Ho<dcer,  who  was  defeated  by  Lee  in 
«  great  battle  at  Chancellorsville  (q^.)  on 
May  2-4.    The  death  of  StonewaU  Jackson 


made  the  victory  a  dearly  bought  cme  for  the 
Confederates.  Lee  followed  up  this  success 
by  invading  Maryland  again,  and  early  in  June 
entered  Pennsylvania.  On  June  28  Hooker  was 
relieved  from  the  command  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  by  Gen.  Geoi^  Q.  Meade  (q.v.),  and 
the  latter  at  once  pursued  the  Confederates 
with  such  celerity  and  determination  that  Lee 
was  forced  to  stop  and  give  battle.  The  two 
armies  met  in  the  great  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
which  lasted  July  1-3.  General  Reynolds  was 
killed  during  the  first  day's  fight,  and  on  the 
last  day  (^neral  Hancock  was  dan^rously 
wounded.  The  result  of  the  three  days'  battle 
was  a  most  complete  Federal  victory.  Le& 
having  recrossed  the  Potomac,  now  retreated 
to  a  positicm  on  the  Rapidan,  and  strat^j^ie 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  two  armies,  ac- 
companied by  occasional  heavy  skirmishing,  oc- 
c.upied  the  time  until  winter.  In  the  south- 
west, since  the  close  of  1862,  the  main  opera- 
tions had  centred  about  Vicksburg,  converted 
by  the  Confederates  into  a  great  stronghold. 
After  various  attempts  at  its  capture  had  failed. 
General  Gnmt,  by  &  series  of  brilliant  atrate^ 
movements,  succeeded  in  May,  1863,  in  closdy 
investing  the  city,  and  on  July  4,  almost  at 
the  moment  of  the  victory  of  Gettysburg,  Gen- 
eral Pemberton  was  forced  by  famine  to  sur- 
render the  place  with  his  army  of  30,000  men. 
The  fall  of  Port  Hudson,  July  8,  secured  the 
complete  control  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Union 
forces  and  thus  separated  the  two  sections  of 
the  Omifederacy.    The  struggle  tor  the  middle 

rund  of  Eentncky  and  Tmnessee  was  marked 
the  battles  of  Perryville,  Oct.  8,  1862,  and 
of  Murfreeaboro.  Dec.  31,  1862,  and  Jan.  2,  1863. 
with  a  result  favorable  to  the  Federals.  On 
Sept.  0,  1863,  General  Rosecrans  occupied 
Chattanoc^.  On  September  10-20  he  fought 
a  bloody  battle  at  Chickamauga  and  was  de- 
feated, ibe  heroic  stand  made  by  General  Thomas 
alone  saving  the  Union  army  from  destruction. 
This  reverse  was  more  than  redeemed  by  the 
great  victory  of  Grant  over  Bragg  at  Chatta- 
nooga  (November  23-26— storming  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  November  24,  and  of  Missionary 
Ridge,  November  25).  This  made  it  possible 
for  Sherman  to  raise  the  siege  of  Knoxville, 
where  General  Burnside  had  been  hard  pressed 
by  the  Confederates  under  Longstreet.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  the  Federal  forces  held  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  a  large 
part  <A  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  and 
the  Rio  Grande  frontier  of  Texas,  and  had  eon- 
trol  of  the  Mississippi  River.  A  draft  in  the 
Northern  States  for  300,000  men,  with  an  ex- 
emption clause,  had  added  60,000  .men  to  the 
Federal  armies. 

In  the  early  part  of  1864  General  Banks,  as- 
sisted by  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  and  a  fleet  under 
Admiral  Porter,  undertook  an  expedition  up  the 
Red  River.  A  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Genemls 
Kirby  Smith  and  Richard  Taylor  at  Sabine 
Cross  Roads,  April  8,  ruined  the  prospects  of 
the  expedition,  which  ended  in  complete  failure. 

General  Grant  was  made  lieutenant  general 
and  commander  in  chief  in  March,  1864.  He 
turned  over  his  command  in  the  West  and  South 
to  Sherman  and  took  personal  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  East.  A  combined  movement 
against  the  two  remaining  armies  of  the  Con- 
federates, those  of  Lee  and  Johnston,  was  now 
to  be  made  under  the  personal  direction  of  these 
two  great  generals.    Sherman's  army  was  in 
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motion  from  Chattanooga  hj  May  7>  and  forced 
Gmeral  Johnston  through  Georgia  as  far  aa 
Atlsmta,  defeating  the  Confederates  at  almost 
every  point  in  a  series  of  vigorous  ei^agements, 
including  those  at  Dalton,  Rome,  and  Reaaca, 
though  be  met  with  a  severe  defeat  at  Keneaaw 
Moimtain.  General  Hood,  who  now  replaced 
G^ieral  Johnston,  made  repeated  but  disastrous 
attacks  upon  Sherman's  forces  (July  20,  22, 
28)  and,  after  being  beleaguered  in  Atlanta, 
evacuated  the  city,  which  was  occupied  by  Sher- 
man on  September  2.  In  the  meantime  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  General  Meade  in 
immediate  command,  had  brdcen  camp  on  the 
Hapidan  and  undertaken  the  tremendous  cam- 

?iai{p  of  the  Wilderness,  with  the  design  of 
orcing  the  fighting  straight  to  Richmond. 
During  this  campaign  of  43  days,  fully  130,- 
000  men  on  the  Federal  side  and  about  70,000 
men  aa  the  Confederate  side,  with  eonstant  re- 
enforcements,  were  engaged  ^most  e(MitinaoU8lT. 
On  May  6-6  was  fought  the  battle  of  the  Wu- 
demees,  which  was  followed  by  the  battles  of 
Spottsylvania  Courthouse,  the  sharp  engage- 
ment on  the  North  Anna,  and  the  terrible  re- 
pulse of  the  Federal  army  at  Cold  Harbor  on 
June  3.  Finally,  on  the  night  of  June  12,  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  crossed  the  Ghickahominy 
and  took  position  on  the  south  side  of  the 
James  River.  The  design  of  this  movement  was 
to  threaten  Richmond  by  way  of  Petersburg; 
and,  to  thwart  it,  Lee  at  once  threw  a  lai^e 
portion  of  his  army  within  the  defenses  of  the 
latter  city,  which  proved  to  be  impregnable  to 
assault,  and  only  to  be  reduced  by  regular  ap- 
proaches and  a  skillful  siege.  The  r^fular  in- 
vestment of  Petersburg  was  begun  on  June  19. 
While  this  protracted  siwe  was  in  progress,  iba 
Confederate  General  Earfy  made  a  rapid  move- 
ment across  the  Potomac,  achieving  a  success  on 
the  Monocacy,  July  0,  and  threatening  Washing- 
ton itself.  He  then  withdrew  into  the  Shenan- 
doah valley,  and  engaged  in  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign against  General  Sheridan,  which  ended, 
after  a  &feat  near  Winchester  on  September  19, 
in  General  Early's  utter  rout  at  Cedar  Creek 
October  19.  On  June  19  the  Kearsarge  ended 
the  destructive  career  of  the  Confederate  cruiser 
Alabamo,  hy  rinklng  her  off  Cherbourg,  France. 
In  the  month  of  August  Admiral  Farragut 
forced  his  way  into  Mobile  Bay  and  defeated 
the  Confederate  squadron.  General  Sherman 
set  out  from  Atlanta  on  his  famous  "March  to 
the  Sea"  on  November  15,  carrying  his  com- 
pact army  of  60,000  men  Uirough  the  heart  of 
Georgia,  and  occupied  Savannah  on  December 
21,  after  carn^ing  Fort  McAllister  by  assault  on 
the  IStii.  White  Sherman  was  thus  successful, 
Goieral  Hood  had  invaded  Tennessee,  driving 
the  Federal  forcM  before  him.  His  movement 
ended  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  December  15- 
16,  where  his  army  was  destroyed  by  General 
Thomas.  Thus  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
Federal  forces  were  in  possession  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  South,  and  Sherman  was  in  a 
position  to  have  the  cooperation  of  the  navy, 
and  thus  to  move  northward  securely,  so  that 
he  and  Oruit  might  hold  between  th^r  two 
armies  the  weakened  forces  of  both  Lee  and 
JdbngUm.  In  1864  Abraham  Lincoln  was  re- 
nominated by  the  Republicans,  and  General 
MeClellajt  vras  nimiinated  by  the  Democrats, 
who  put  forth  a  platform  declaring  the  war  a 
failure.  Twenty-five  States  took  part  in  this 
election;  tiie  Sectoral  vote  was  233,  of  which 


Lincoln  received  212;  the  popular  vote  of  Lin- 
coln and  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  was 
2,223,035,  and  that  of  McClellan  and  Pendleton 
1,811,714.  During  the  latter  part  of  December 
and  January,  General  Sherman  had  remained  in 
Savannah,  resting  his  troops;  but  on  Feb.  1, 
1866,  he  again  took  the  field.  Marching  through 
SouUi  Carolina,  he  took  possession  of  Columbia 
on  February  17,  and  on  the  following  day 
Charlesttm,  which  had  been  besiq^  since  1863, 
was  occupied  by  the  Federals.  Sherman  now 
pushed  on  into  North  Carolina,  where,  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  Fort  Fisher,  near  Wilmington,  had  been 
captured,  and  where  now  two  other  Federal 
armies — under  Schofield  from  Newbem,  and 
Terry  from  Wilmington— cooperated  with  him, 
the  three  armies  meeting  at  Goldsboro,  N,  C. 
Gen.  J.  F.  Johnston,  with  the  main  army  of 
the  Confederates  in  that  rc^on,  made  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  ehe^  Sherman's  advance 
at  Bmtonville,  N.  O.  On  March  24  General 
Grant  Issued  an  order  for  a  combined  movement 
of  the  armies  operating  against  Richmond,  to 
take  place  on  the  29th.  But  on  the  25th  Gen- 
eral Lee  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  break 
through  the  Federal  line  on  the  Appomattox 
River,  and  Fort  Stedman  was  captur^  by  the 
Confederates,  only  to  be  immediately  retaken. 
On  March  31-April  1  General  Sheridan  defeated 
the  Confederates  at  Five  Forks,  which  pro- 
tected the  South-Side  Railroad,  and  thereby 
Lee's  connections  with  Richmond,  and  captured 
6000  prisoners.  This  was  the  final  and  irretriev- 
able blow  to  the  Confederate  army.  On  the 
following  day,  April  2,  General  Grant  attacked 
along  the  whole  line  in  front  of  Petersburg,  and 
on  the  evening  of  that  day  both  Petersburg  and 
Richmmd  were  abandoned.  General  Lee  re- 
treated towards  Lynchburg,  but  was  intercepted 
by  Sheridan,  and  on  April  0  surrendered  bis 
army  to  General  Grant  at  Aj^omattox  Court- 
house. General  Johnston  finally  surrendered 
his  army  on  April  26,  although  he  had  prac- 
tically surrendered  eight  days  earlier.  On  May 
4  General  Taylor  surrendered  the  Confederate 
forces  in  Alabama  to  General  Canby.  The  last 
flfl^t  of  the  war  toc^  place.  May  13,  1865,  on 
thiB  Rio  Grande.  The  last  Confederate  army 
in  the  field — the  trans-Mississippi — was  sur- 
rendered by  Kirby  Smith,  on  May  26.  At  the 
moment  of  final  victory  occurred  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Lincoln,  on  April  14. 

The  number  of  Federal  soldiers  in  the  field 
during  the  war  was  2,666,999,  the  number 
drafted  and  held  to  service  being  43,347;  fur- 
nished substitutes,  73,607;  paia  commutetion, 
86,724;  total  drafted,  206,678,  to  which  should 
be  added  87,688  credited  to  the  States  under 
the  draft  of  1862;  making  in  all,  drafted,  204,- 
260.  The  amount  of  commutation  moneys  re- 
ceived by  the  government  was  $26,366,316.78; 
the  amount  of  bounties  paid  by  the  United 
Stetes  government  was  $300,223,500;  by  State 
and  local  authorities,  $285,941,036.  The  casu- 
alties in  the  Federal  army  numbered  359,528;. 
110,070  men  were  killed  in  action  or  died  of 
wounds;  and  249,458  men  died  from  disease, 
accident,  or  other  causes.  The  entire  available 
force  capable  of  active  service  in  the  field,  en- 
rolled in  the  Confederate  armies,  was  about 
600,000  men,  the  number  of  enlistments  being 
estimated  from  1,239,000  to  1,400,000.  Their 
entire  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  during  the 
war  was  about  95,000  men;  that  from  disease, 
accident,  and  other  causes  probably  amounted 
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to  164,000.  During  the  war  Confederate  crni- 
aera,  fitted  out  mostly  in  British  ports,  scoured 
the  ocean,  doing  irreparable  damage  to  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  (See  Alabama 
Claims.)  After  the  evacuation  of  Richmond, 
Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederacy, 
fled  south,  and  was  captured  May  10,  1865,  mt 
Inrinville,  Oa.,  by  General  Wilson's  forces,  as 
he  was  attempting  to  make  his  escape  farther 
south.  In  company  with  certain  others  of  the 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Confederacy,  he  was 
imprisoned  for  a  time,  but  was  not  eventually 
pnmshed.  See  Nuixification  ;  Reconstbuc- 
TIon;   United  States;   Lincoln;  Gbant. 

BibUograpliy.  Three  brief  general  works 
are!  A  Bhort  History  of  the  War  of  Secession, 
hy  Johnston  <  Boston,  1889) ;  T.  A.  Dodge,  BirtPs- 
Eye  View  of  our  Civil  War  ( Boston,  1883 ;  rev. 
ed.,  1897),  and  Formby,  The  Americfm  Civil 
War  (New  York,  1910).  A  more  detailed  work 
is  the  History  of  the  American  Civil  War,  by 
Draper  (3  vols..  New  York,  1867-70).  An  im- 
portent  though  unfinished  military  history  is 
that  by  J.  C.  Ropes,  Story  of  the  Civil  War  {2 
vols..  New  York,  1899,  C(mtinued  by  Liver- 
more,  The  Campaigns  of  186S  to  July  10th  (2 
TOls.,  New  York,  1913).  A  aeries  of  valuable 
monographs  on  various  campaigns  of  the  war 
is  Scribner's  Oampaiffns  of  the  Civil  War  (13 
vols..  New  York,  1881) ;  and  a  noteworthy  col- 
lection of  essays,  largely  by  participants  in  the 
events  described,  is  Thi  Battles  and  Leaders  of 
the  Ctvil  War,  ed.  by  Johnson  and  Buel  (4 
vols..  New  York,  1887-89).  The  original  ma- 
terial bearing  on  the  war  has  been  published 
by  the  Unlt^  States  War  Department,  in  an 
extensive  series,  b^un  in  1880  and  completed 
in  1901,  entitled  War  of  (Ae  Rebellion:  Com- 
pilation of  Offioial  Records  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies  (Washington).  Numerous 
volumes  of  military  memoirs  have  been  written 
by  officers  of  the  two  armies;  and  some  of 
them,  notably  Grant's  Memoirs,  are  of  great 
value.  There  is  also  a  History  of  the  CivU  War 
m  AmertoOf  by  the  Comte  de  Paris  (trans.,  4 
vols.,  Philadelphia,  1875-88).  More  recent  is 
Eggleston,  History  of  the  Confederate  War  (2 
vols..  New  York,  1910).  For  particular  phases 
of  the  conflict,  consult:  J.  Big«low,  France  and 
the  Confederate  Navy  (New  York,  1888) ;  J.  D. 
Bulloch,  Secret  Service  of  the  Confederate  States 
(London,  1883);  and  J.  Fiske,  The  Mississippi 
Valley  m  the  Civil  War  (Boston,  1900).  With 
re/erence  more  particularly  to  the  p^ltical  as- 
pects of  the  war,  consult:  Jefferson  Davis, 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederata  Oovernmmt 
(2  vols..  New  York,  1881);  Giddings,  History 
of  the  Rebellion  (New  York,  1864),  incomplete; 
Greeley,  The  American  Conflict  (2  vols.,  ^urt- 
ford,  1864-66) ;  Logan,  The  Great  Conspiracy 
(New  York,  1886);  Pollard,  The  Lost  Cause 
(New  York,  1868),  not  entirely  reliable;  and 
vol.  i  of  Blaine,  Twenty  Years  in  Congress 
(2  vols.,  Norwich,  1884-03).  See  also  Moore, 
Rebellion  Record  <11  vols..  New  York,  1861^ 
71);  and  McPberson,  Political  History  of  the 
Great  Rebellion  (Washington,  1864).  Recent 
works  of  value  are:  The  Civil  War  and  the 
Constitution,  by  Burgess  (2  vols..  New  York, 
1901) ;  vol.  vi  of  Schouler,  History  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution  (New 
York,  1899);  and  Rhodes,  History  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850 
(5  vols..  New  York,  1803-1004) ;  Hosmer,  The 
A  ppeal  to  Arms,  1861-6S;  Outcome  of  the 


Civa  War,  186S-65  (New  York,  1907).  This 
work  contains  a  select  bibliography.  Militabt 
Mats.  Comte  de  Paris,  Atlas  to  the  History 
of  the  OivU  War;  War  of  the  Rebellion;  Of^ 
cial  Records,  Atlas  (official  and  very  elaborate). 

CIVIL  WABS  IN  FBANCE.  A  pUy  by 
Dekker  and  Drayton,  produced  in  1098. 

CrvTL-WAB  VETEBAK8,  Soonms  of. 
Associations  of  veterans  of  the  United  States 
Civil  War  or  their  descendants.  The  predom- 
inant purpose  of  these  associations  is  social; 
occasionally,  however,  political  aims  have  been 
added,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  which  has  striven  successfully 
for  the  increase  of  the  pension  list  and  rate, 
and  has  become  recfignized  as  a  considerable 
factor  in  national  politics.  The  oldest  of  the 
Civil  War  associations  is  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Ix>yal  Iiegion.  (See  Lotal  Legion.) 
Membership  in  this  society  is  restricted  to 
officers  of  the  army,  navy,  and  marine  corps, 
and  to  their  oldest  male  lineal  descendants; 
thus  following  closely,  in  organisation,  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati.  The  most  influential 
as  well  as  the  largest  of  the  societies  of  the 
Civil  War  is  the  Grand  Army  of  tiie  Republie 
(q.v.).  This  organization  admits  to  member- 
ship any  soldier  or  sailor  of  the  army,  navy, 
or  marine  corps  who  was  honorably  discharged. 
It  has  two  auziliaiy  organizations,  known  as 
the  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  which  admits  to 
membership  mothers,  wives,  daughters,  and  sis- 
ters of  Union  soldiers,  and  the  Sons  of  Veterans, 
which  is  composed  of  lineal  descendants  of  those 
who  served  in  the  Civil  War.  Similar  to  the 
Grand  Army  is  the  Unitm  Veteran  Union  {see 
Vetebait  Umon',  UNron) ,  the  membership 
clause  of  which,  however,  is  more  exacting,  re- 
quiring service  for  a  term  of  three  years.  This 
society  also  has  an  auxiliary  society,  known  as 
the  Ladies  of  the  Union  Veteran  Union,  and  the 
Loyal  Guard,  for  its  Junior  male  members. 
The  Union  Veteran  Legion  (see  Vetbram 
Legion,  Union)  admits  to  membership  only 
participants  in  stnne  batUe  who  possess  an  hon* 
orable  dischai^  from  the  army.  In  addition 
to  the  forcing,  there  are  three  special  organ- 
izations, whose  character  is  indicated  by  their 
names.  They  are:  The  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  organized  on  April  14,  1865; 
the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
organized  Feb.  6,  1868;  and  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  organized  Sept.  2, 
1898.  lliere  was  formerly  a  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  James,  but  that  was  merged,  ia 
1876,  into  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  There  are  also  numerous  corps  so- 
cieties, such  as  that  of  the  Eleventh  Army 
Corps  and  the  Sixth  Army  Corps,  which  hold 
annual  meetings,  and  whose  work  has  consisted 
largely  in  the  erection  of  monuments  on  various 
battlefields  and  in  other  places  to  the  memory 
of  their  leaders.  The  National  Association  of 
Naval  Veterans  (q.v.)  admits  to  membership 
any  appointed  or  enlisted  man  who  served  in 
the  navy  during  the  period  of  tlie  Civil  War. 
Tlie  Union  Society  of  the  Civil  War  WM  founded 
in  1907  to  perpetuate  the  uemotv  of  those 
who,  outside  the  regular  service  of  the  army 
and  navT,  rendered  aid  to  the  Union  during  the 
war.  The  memory  of  the  Civil  War  is  preserved 
in  the  Southern  States  through  the  instrn- 
mentality  of  three  flourishing  organizations, 
Imown  as  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  (see 
CoNFiDEBATE  Vktbuhs,  Uhxtbd),  which  admits 
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to  membenliip  actnal  participants  in  tbe  Civil 
War;  the  Umted  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans 
(see  CoimDBUTE  Veterans,  Unitbd  Sons  or), 
which  was  organized  by  the  male  descendants 
of  the  Confederates;  and  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  (see  Confbdebact,  Unitid 
Dauqhtebs  of  thb),  which  admits  to  member- 
ship the  widows,  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and 
lineal  female  descendants  of  those  who  served 
in  the  Ctrnfederate  armies.  There  are  various 
other  societies  which,  while  they  do  not  re- 
strict their  membership  to  participants  in  the 
Civil  War,  admit  to  membership  participators 
in  that  conflict  or  their  descendants.  Ot  this 
character  are  the  Military  Order  of  Foreign 
Wars  (see  Foseion  Wabb,  Militaet  Ohdkb  or), 
the  Naval  Order  of  the  United  States  (q.v.), 
and  the  Medal  of  Honor  Legion  (q.v.). 

cxvrrA  CA8TELI.ANA,  chu'vi  w  k&s'tei- 

Wok  (It.,  castle  city).  A  oity  in  central  Italy, 
about  27  miles  north  by  west  of  Rome,  in  the 
prorinoe  of  tbat  name  {Mxp:  ItaJj,  Q  6).  It 
18  situated  on  an  deration  above  the  Rio  Mag- 
siwe.  The  town  is  near  the  site  of  tbe  ancient 
Etruscan  city  of  Falerii,  and  the  surrounding 
ravines  contain  many  interesting  relics  and  re- 
mains of  that  place.  There  are  also  ruins  of 
a  Roman  theatre,  and  the  twelfth-century  Abbey 
of  Santa  Maria.  The  Neapolitans,  led  by  Mack, 
were  here  defeated  by  the  French  under  Mac- 
donald.  Dee.  4,  1798.  Pop..  1901,  6266;  1911, 
6383. 

CIVTTAIiI,  ch«^»-tAie,  Mattbo  (1436-1601). 
One  of  the  foremost  Tuscan  sculptors  of  the  early 
Renaissanoe;  also  an  architect  and  engineer. 
He  was  bom  at  Lucca,  June  6,  1436,  of  a  family 
identified  with  the  arts.  From  the  style  of  his 
sculpture  it  is  evident  that  he  studied  in  Flor- 
ence, probably  in  the  workshop  of  the  Rossel- 
lini;  he  was  also  influenced  or  Desiderio  da 
Settignano.  (See  these  titles.)  Most  of  his  lif6 
was  pwwed  in  or  near  his  native  town,  where 
he  married,  uid  reared  a  numerous  family.  In 
1495  he  removed  to  Carrara,  the  site  of  the 
famous. marble  quarries,  to  facilitate  the  exe- 
cntion  of  commissions  for  Genoa  and  Sarzana. 
He  died  on  a  visit  to  Lucca,  Oct.  12,  1501,  and 
lies  buried  in  tbe  church  of  San  Cristoforo. 
Civitali'B  art  is  best  represented  in  tbe  cathe- 
dral of  Lucca.  His  principal  works  tho'e  are; 
the  bust  of  the  humanist  Pietro  di  Avenza; 
tiie  tomb  of  Pietro  da  Noceto  (1472),  a  papal 
secretary,  resembling  the  Florentine  monuments, 
but  more  severely  architectural;  two  beautiful 
angels  belon^ng  to  the  former  Altar  of  the 
Sacrament  (1473-76;  tiie  shrine  itself  is  in 
South  Een^ngton  Museum,  Lmdon) ;  the  tomb 
of  his  friend  and  patron-  Domenico  Bertini 
(1479),  who  also  commissioned  the  ehapd  of 
the  Volto  Santo  <c.l481) — a  miniature  octagon 
temple,  vaulted  with  a  dome  and  wonderfully 
decorated;  the  statue  of  St.  Sebastian;  the  two- 
storied  altar  of  St.  Regulus  (1484r-65),  with  the 
recumboit  image  of  the  martyr,  besides  six 
statues  and  several  reliefs;  and,  lastly,  the 
simple  but  highly  decorative  pulpit  of  the 
cathedral  (1408).  Among  his  other  works  at 
Lucca  are  statues  of  the  Madonna,  in  the  choir 
of  San  Hichete  and  Santa  TrinitA.;  an  "An- 
nuneiation"  and  the  "Redeemer**  in  the  Museum, 
and  the  tomb  of  St.  Romanus  (1490)  in  the 
church  of  that  name.  The  Museo  Nationals, 
Florence  possesses  a  marble  relief  of  "Faith," 
the  most  beautiful  representation  of  tbe  subject 
in  the  Renaissance,  and  another  of  the  Sayiour; 


South  Kensington  Museum,  a  relief  with  a 

Siwerful  masculine  portrait;  the  Metropolitan 
nseum  of  New  York,  a  charming  painted 
terra -cotta  "Angd  of  the  Annunciation."  The 
productivity  of  Oivitati's  worksht^  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  in  1480  he  is  said 
to  nave  furnished  no  less  than  22  altars  for 
the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  of  which  interesting 
fragments  remain.  His  last  surviving  work  is 
the  six  statues  in  tbe  chapel  of  St.  Joui  Baptist 
in  tiie  cathedral  of  Ooioa,  in  the  style  of 
tbe  high  Renaissance,  and  less  charming  and 
sincere  than  his  earlier  work.  As  an  ar«utect 
and  engineer  he  constructed  a  bridge  near 
Lucca  and,  in  1491-02,  the  fortifications  of  his 
native  town. 

Civitali  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  attractive 
sculptors  of  the  later  fifteenth  century.  He  is 
best  classed  with  the  Florentine  school,  from 
which  he  learned  his  subtle  treatment  of  marble 
surfaces  and  acquired  decorative  skill.  But  he 
soon  developed  an  individual  style,  simple  and 
more  rugged  than  the  Florentine.  In  the  ex- 
pression of  sincere  religious  feeling  he  is  with- 
out a  peer  among  the  sculptors  of  his  day.  His 
son  and  pupil  Niccolao  (1482-c.l560)  was  a 
sculptor  and  architect  of  local  importance  at 
Lucca,  as  was  also  his  grandson  Vihcenzo 
(1523-07).  Several  of  his  nephews  followed 
tiieir  nnele*B  profession.  The  best  monograph 
on  Civitali  is  by  Yriatl,  an  authoritative  wok; 
others  are  by  Roselli  (Lucca,  1891),  CappeUettl 
(ib.,  1892),  and  Volpi  (ib.,  1893). 

OIVITAVECOHIA,  che^-t&vSkncd-ft  (It., 
old  city).  A  fortified  seaport  in  the  Province 
of  Rome,  central  Italy,  situated  on  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea,  37  miles  northwest  of  Rome  (Map: 
Italy,  F  5).  It  is  the  chief  port  of  Rome, 
and  its  lurboT  is  protected  by  two  curving 
moles  and  a  breakwater  with  a  lightboase. 
There  are  extensive  dry  docks,  a  magazine,  an 
arsenal  built  by  Bernini,  and  a  citadel  con- 
structed from  plans  by  Michelangelo.  The  forti- 
fications date  from  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  The  city  has  an  aqueduct  18 
miles  long.  Civitavecchia  is  of  considerable 
commercial  importance,  and  has  regular  steam 
communication  with  England  and  France.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  «/  a  number  of 
foreign  consuls.  Including  one  frran  the  United 
States.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  sita- 
ated  sulphur  springs,  with  remains  of  ancioit 
baths.  There  are  manufiictories  of  cement  and 
calcium  carbide  and  the  principal  imports  are 
coal,  cattle,  and  fire  bricks.  Civitavecchia  is 
the  ancient  Centum  Cellse,  sometimes  called 
Portus  Trajani  in  honor  of  Trajan.  It  was 
destroyed  by  tiie  Saracem  in  828,  but  its  ^led 
inhabitants  returned  in  854,  when  it  received 
the  name  of  Civitavecchia  (old  city).  It  was 
fortified  by  Urban  VIII,  and  declared  a  free 

Sort  by  Innocent  XII  in  1696.    The  French 
eld  it  from  1849  to  1870.    Pop.,  1901»  17,689; 
1911,  17,930. 

CIVOIiI,  cbA'vft-U,  LuDonoo.  See  Craou, 
LuDOVico  Cabdi  da. 

OLAAB,  klftr,  Ehil  (1842-  ).  A  Ger- 
man stage  manager  and  author.  He  was  bom 
at  Lemberg  and  made  his  first  appearance  as 
an  actor  at  the  Burgtheater,  Vienna.  After 
holding  engagements  at  Gratz,  Brtlnn,  Inns- 
bruck, and  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Berlin,  he 
successively  became  stage  manager  of  the  Stadt- 
theater,  Leipzig  (1864~70),  and  of  the  Court 
Theatre,  Weimar   (1870-71),  and  was  subse- 
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quently  appointed  director  of  tiie  Landestbeater, 
Prague,  and  the  Residenztheater,  Berlin  (1876- 
79).  From  1870  to  1900  he  was  associated  as 
director  with  the  two  principal  theatres  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  but  afterward  he  con- 
fined himself  solely  to  the  management  of  the 
Bchauspielhaus  in  that  city.  Among  lyrical 
poems  and  dramas  written  by  him  are  the  fol- 
lowing; OedCchte  {IS68  and  1885);  Neue 
G^fldtoAftf  (1894);  Weltlioke  Legenden  (1898); 
8amson  uttd  Delila,  a  comedy  (1872) ;  Shelley, 
a  tragedy  ( 1870) ;  Die  Schwestem,  a  melodrama 
(1802) ;  ESnigaleid,  a  tragedy  (1806). 

OLACEXAN^AN  (Gael.  Ctachan  Mannan). 
The  county  town  of  Clacicmannanshire,  Scot- 
land, on  the  north  bank  of  the  Forth,  0 
miles  east  of  Stirling  (Map:  Scotland,  E  3). 
The  neighborhood  is  rich  in  coal,  iron,  and 
limestone.  On  a  hill  above  the  town  is  the 
ruined  tower  of  a  castle  once  belonging  to  a 
descendant  of  the  Brnces.  Pop.,  1901,  2601; 
1911,  2203.   

CLACKKANNANSHIBE.  The  smallest 
county  of  Scotland,  in  the  East  Midland  Divi- 
sion, at  the  head  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
bounded  by  the  counties  of  Perth,  Fife,  and 
Stirling  (Map:  Scotland,  E  3).  Area,  S5 
square  miles.  It  is  an  agricultural  and  coal- 
nuning  county;  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  pota- 
toes are  the  chief  crops.  The  leading  towns 
are  Clackmannan,  the  county  town,  AlToa,  and 
DoUar.    Pop.,  1901,  32,000;   1911,  31,121. 

CIiAIXODITS.    See  Claiiobelache. 

CIiAIK)FHt>BA  (Gk.  K\d8ot,  clados,  sprout 
-f-  0^f>M,  pkoros,  one  that  bears).  A  genus  of 
green  alge  (Chlorophyceee) ,  belonging  to  the 
Confervales.  This  is  one  of  the  most  common 
of  the  green  algn,  being  a  profusely  branching 
and  anchored  nlamentons  form,  and  occurring 
in  mawes  in  moat  fresh  mters,  attached  to 
various  kinds  of  supports.  It  is  particularly 
interesting  because  it  is  a  partial  ooenocyte 
(q.v.);  that  is,  it  has  cross  walls  and  all  of 
its  cells  are  coenocytic.  For  this  reason  it  is  a 
transition  type  between  the  ordinary  Confer- 
vales, which  are  completely  septate,  and  the 
Siphonales,   which  are  completely  ccenocytic. 

CliADOPHYIiL.   See  Phyixoclad. 

CLADOSELAOHS,  kl&d'd-sera-ki  (Neo-Lat.. 
from  Gk.  lAASit,  kladoa,  branch  +  o£Kaxos, 
selaohoi,  shark).  The  most  primitive  genus  of 
sharklike  elasmobranch  fishes,  found  fossil  in 
the  concretions  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
shales  of  Ohio  and  elsewhere.  The  fish  had  an 
elongated,  round,  tapering  body,  with  a  short, 
blunt  head,  and  eye^  situated  far  in  front.  The 
fins,  of  which  there  are  a  pair  each  of  pectoral 
and  pelvic,  and  two  low  dorsal,  are  triangular, 
with  oroad  bases  and  without  spines,  the  middle 
rays  of  the  fins  being  the  longest.  The  hetero- 
cercal  tail  fin  is  peculiar  in  its  strongly  up- 
turned notochordal  axis,  with  the  neural  arches 
continued  to  the  top  of  the  upper  lobe;  its 
vertical  straight  posterior  margin  and  long 
lower  lobe  is  supported  by  cartilaginous  rays, 
so  that  it  nearly  equals  in  size  the  upper  lobe. 
The  best-known  species  are  CUuioseUicKe  fyleri, 
with  a  length  of  22  inches,  and  Oladosdaohs 
kepleri,  wmeh  attained  a  length  of  6  feet. 
Both  of  these  are  from  the  Cleveland  shale  of 
Ohio.  Many  of  the  tricuspid  teeth  from  the 
Upper  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks  of 
Europe  and  America,  described  under  the  ge- 
neric name  of  Ctododus,  seem  to  be  teeth  of 
CladoteUuAe.   Consult  Dean,  "Contributions  to 


the  Morphology  of  Cladoselache  (Cladodus)," 
in  Journal  of  Morphology,  vol.  ix.  No.  1  (Bos- 
ton, 1894).  See  also  Elashobbancuu;  Se- 
LACHii ;  Shark. 

CLADRA^TIS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  xXdAot,  kla- 
d08,  branch  +  tfpatwr^i,  thrauatos,  brittle)  {Cla* 
draatis  lutea),  A  small  leguminous  tree,  re- 
sembling the  common  locust,  having  a  yellow 
bark,  with  cathartic  properties.  It  is  variously 
called  yellow  wood,  yellow  ash,  yellow  locust, 
and  fustic.  The  tree  is  native  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  adjoining 
regions,  growing  in  rich  soils.  It  is  also  com- 
mon in  cultivation. 

CLAFOJN,  HoBAOE  Bbiqham  (1811-86) .  An 
American  merchant,  born  in  Mitford,  Mass.  He 
established  himself  in  business  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  where,  within  a  few  years,  he  built  up 
one  of  the  largest  mercantile  establishments  in 
New  England.  In  1843  he  removed  to  New 
Yoi^  where  he  established  the  firm  of  Bulkley 
and  Claflin,  a  business  which  was  conducted  after 
the  retirement  of  William  Bulkl^,  in  1851, 
iwder  the  name  of  Clafiin,  Mellin  and  Compan^y. 
Although  the  business  interests  of  Mr.  Claflin 
were  seriously  endangered  by  his  strong  anti- 
slavery  attitude,  he  steadfastly  adhered  to  his 
opinions,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
in  public  meetings.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  the  lionse  was  seriously  affected, 
because  of  its  large  business  in  the  South.  In 
consequence  of  Mr.  Cl^ln's  futc^ity  and  busi- 
ness  ability,  however,  the  volume  of  trade  greatly 
increased  during  the  war,  and  reached  toe 
enormous  sum  of  more  than  $72,000,000  in 
1865.  From  this  time  until  his  death  the 
transactions  of  the  firm  probably  exceeded  those 
of  any  other  mercaiitile  house  in  America.  Mr. 
Claflin  was  noted  for  his  liberality  and  his 
numerous  charities. 

CLAFLIN,  JoHiT  (1850-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can merchant,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He 
graduated  from  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  in  1889,  and  in  the  year  following 
traveled  in  Europe  and  in  the  East.  In  1870 
he  entered  his  father's  firm,  H.  B.  Claflin  and 
Cconpany,  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  dry-goods 
houses  in  New  York,  and  in  1873  he  became 
a  member  of  the  firm.  He  organised  The  H.  B. 
Claflin  Compai^  in  1890,  and  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing formed  into  a  combination  several  of  the 
large  retail  dry-goods  houses  in  New  York  as 
an  outlet  for  his  wholesale  business,  which  be- 
came the  most  important  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  chosen  a  trustee  of  many 
financial  and  charitable  corporations. 

CLAFLIN,  William  (1818-1905).  An  Amer- 
ican merchant  and  politician,  bom  in  Milford, 
Mass^  son  of  Lee  Claflin  (1791-1871),  a  bene- 
factor of  Wesleyan  College  and  Borton  Uni- 
versity. He  succeeded  his  father  in  a  success* 
ful  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  business.  He  was 
in  the  State  House  of  Representatives  from 
1849  to  1852,  State  Senator  in  1859-60,  and 
President  of  tiie  Senate  in  1861.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Executive  Committee 
in  1864,  and  was  its  chairman  from  1868  until 
1872.  He  was  Lieutaiant  Governor  of  Masaa* 
chnsetts  (1866-68),  Governor  (1869-71).  and 
a  Republican  Representative  in  the  Congress 
in  1877-81. 

CLAXBOBNS,  klfi^m,  or  CLATBOBKB, 
WnxiAU  (C.I589-C.1676).  An  American  colo- 
nist, prominent  in  the  early  history  of  Yirginia 
and  Maryland.   He  was  bom  in  Westmoreland, 
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England,  went  to  Virginia  as  Burreror  in 
1621,  and  in  1626  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  for  that  ColonT.  In  1627  and  1628  he 
^plored  Chesapeake  Bay.  He  founded  a  trad- 
ing post  on  Kent  Island  in  1631,  which  beoame 
a  flourishing  community,  and  was  represented 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia.  After- 
ward the  island  was  included  in  the  grant  to 
George  Calvert,  first  Lord  Baltimore,  whom 
Claiborne  had  bitterly  opposed  in  London.  He 
resorted  to  anna  to  maintain  his  claim,  and  in 
1645  made  a  descent  upon  the  island,  from 
which,  however,  he  was  soon  driven.  Its  pos- 
session  remained  a  subject  of  animated  contro- 
versy between  Maryland  and  Virginia  until 
1776.  After  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  when 
Vitginia  and  Maryland  had  decided  in  favor  of 
Charles  II,  Claiborne  obtained  an  appointment' 
on  the  commission  chosen  by  Cromwell  to  re- 
duce them  to  submiBsion  (1661).  This  was 
soon  accomplished;  Governor  William  Berke- 
ley, of  Virginia,  was  removed  from  office,  and 
Claiborne  became  Secretary  of  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, under  the  new  Governor,  Richard  Ben- 
nett. In  Maryland  all  Cath<dic8  were  promptly 
T^oved  fnnn  office— an  act  which  caused  con- 
eiderabla-  friction  until  1668,  when  the  province 
was  restored  to  Lord  Baltimore.  After  the 
Bestoration,  in  1660,  Claiborne  naturally  ceaaed 
to  have  influence  at  court,  and  about  1676  he 
died  in  obscurity.  W.  H.  Carpenter's  novel 
Claiborne  the  Rebel  (1845)  is  based  on  his 
career.  See  Mereness,  Maryland  as  a  Proprie- 
tary Province  (New  York,  1901). 

OUXBOBNH,  WiLLUH  ClUBUS  Cou(1779- 
1817).  An  American  politician,  first  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  He  was  bom  in 
Sussex  Co.,  Va.;  was  educated  at  William  and 
Mary  College ;  went  to  New  York  when  he  was 
15;  was  employed  there  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  Congress;  studied  law  in  Richmond, 
Va.;  removetT  to  Tenneesee,  where  he  was  a 
proUgi  of  John  Sevier;  and  in  1796  was  a 
member  of  the  State  constitutional  conventifHi. 
Though  technically  ineligible  on  account  of  his 
age,  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Andrew  JadoMi 
as  a  member  of  Congress  in  1797,  and  served 
until  1801,  when  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Winthrop  Sargent  as  Governor  of  MiesisBippi 
Territory.  In  1803,  with  Gen.  James  Wilkin- 
Mfa,  he  was  delegated  to  accept  the  transfer  of 
Looisiana  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1804 
became  first  Governor-General  of  the  Territory 
of  OrleuiB — ^that  part  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase lying  soutii  of  Miflsissippi  Territory  and 
M  tiie  thirty-third  parallel.  His  administration 
of  office  made  him  none  too  popular  with  the 
French  and  Spanish  element;  but  upon  the 
admission  of  Louisiana,  in  1812,  he  was  elected 
the  firat  Governor  of  the  State,  which  position 
he  held  until  1816.  At  New  Orleans,  during 
the  War  of  1812,  he  cooperated  with  Jackson 
in  rq>elling  the  attack  of  the  British.  In  1816 
he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
but  did  not  live  long  enough  to  take  his  seat. 

CLAIBOBKi:  STAOE  (from  Olaibome,  in 
Alabama).  A  subdivision  of  the  Eocene  Ter- 
tiary in  American  geolt^y.  The  rocks  of  this 
stage  are  found  along  the  Alabama  and  Tom- 
bij^ee  rivers,  in  Alabama  and  in  Arkansas. 
Tebtiabt  Stbteh. 

^■^Tf  (OF.  olotm,  demand,  Iran  Lat. 
otoHMirs,  to  call  oat).  A  demand  of  a  right; 
aomet^ea  need  of  tiie  legal  ri|^t  asserted,  aa 
a  creditor's  claim  to  be  paid  the  amount  due 


him,  sometimes  of  the  amotut  allied  to  be 
due.  In  both  these  senses  the  term  is  commonly 
employed  in  bankruptcy  and  other  creditors' 
proceedings  against  an  insolvent  debtor,  and  in 
the  admutistratim  of  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons.  In  all  such  cases  tiie  daim  must  be 
proved — ^i.e.,  verified  by  oath — ^in  order  to  share 
in  the  dlBtribution  of  the  assets;  the  duty  of 
the  trustee  in  the  former  case,  and  of  the 
executor  or  administrator  in  the  latter,  being 
limited  to  the  payment  of  duly  authenticated 
claims  against  the  estate. 

At  the  common  law,  a  claim  was  a  formal  as- 
sertion of  title  to>  or  of  interest  in,  property, 
real  or  personal,  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  another.  It  was  not  a  mere  protest  against 
an  unlawful  seisin  or  detainer  of  property,  but 
was  a  recognized  process  for  preserving  the 
rights  of  the  claimant  against  extinction  by 
reason  of  lapse  of  time  or  other  cause.  It  bad, 
therefore,  much  of  the  effect  of  an  actual  entry 
upon  land,  and  was  available  to  one  who,  by 
reason  of  his  interest  being  a  future  and  not  a 
preset  one  (as  a  remainder  or  reversion),  was 
not  entitled  to  make  an  immediate  mtiy;  or, 
as  Ct^e  explains,  "when  a  person  dares  not 
make  an  entry  on  land  for  fear  of  being  beaten 
or  other  injury,  he  may  approach  as  near  as  he 
can  to  the  land  and  claim  the  same,  and  that 
shall  be  sufficient  to  vest  the  seiBin  in  him." 
In  other  cases,  however,  in  which  the  claimant's 
right  depended  on  possession,  it  seems  to  have 
bmn  considered  that,  to  maJce  a  claim  to  an 
estate  effective,  there  must  be  an  actoid  mtry 
into  some  part  of  the  lands  claimed. 

Oontvfuual  olaim  was  Uie  process  whereby  one 
who  bad  been  disseised  of  lands  prevented  bis 
claim  from  lapsing  by  reason  of  the  death  of 
his  diaeeisor  and  tiie  transmission  of  the  lands 
to  the  latter's  heir  by  descent.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  consequence,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
claim  within  a  year  and  a  day  of  the  disseisor's 
death,  and  to  insure  this  to  repeat  the  formality 
oontinualbr  within  that  interval  until  the  de- 
scent to(Hc  place.     See  Advkese  Possessioit; 

In  the  United  States  the  term  "claim"  has 
acquired  a  distinctive  sense  as  applied  to  the 
initial  or  prima-facie  title  acquired  by  settlers 
to  government  lands,  and  by  prospectors  to 
mineral  lands,  under  United  States  statutes, 
llie  term  is  also  applied  to  the  land  so  secured. 
These  claims  may,  upon  the  performance  of 
the  terms  of  sale,  ripen  into  complete  and  valid 
titles;  but,  in  the  meantime,  tbey  confer  on 
the  claimant  or  holder  a  recognized  though 
defeasible  property  right,  which  may  be  bought 
and  sold  and  administered  upon,  like  any  other 
prc^rty.  Because  of  its  precarious  nature,  it 
is  generally  considered  personal  rather  thw 
real  proper^.   See  GonsiniBNT  LamM;  Pbk* 

KMPTION. 

In  admiral^  proceedings  the  statement  of 
rights  of  the  defendant  or  other  party  to  prop- 
erty attached  under  process  of  the  court  is 
called  the  "claim." 

Statement  of  claim  is  the  pleading  in  which 
the  plaintiff  seta  forth  the  facts  constituting 
his  cause  of  action.  It  supersedes  the  declara- 
tion in  England,  and  corresponds  to  the  com- 
plaint in  the  code  practice  of  most  of  the  United 
States.  The  facta  are  allq;ed  in  it  in  a  plain, 
concise,  and  natural  way,  avoiding  tiie  arbi- 
trary forms  tiiat  eharactwiaed  the  declaration 
in  common-law  pleading.    The  phrase  is  used 
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In  some  jurisdictions  to  designate  any  narra- 
tive of  faicts  that  is  made  the  basis  of  a  judi- 
cial of  official  proceeding.    See  Dbolaration  ; 

Pl-BADINe. 

Claim  of  liberty,  in  English  law,  is  a  petition 
to  the  sovereign,  filed  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, claiming  a  privilege  or  immunity,  as 
freedom  from  jury  doty,  by  virtue  of  custom 
or  the  petitioner's  rank.  The  claim  wbb  made 
mu^  an  actual  or  supposed  gz«nt,  as  these 
"liberties  or  fraaohises"  (q.v.)  were  said  to  have 
originally  been  a  part  of  the  crown's  preroga- 
tive, which  could  only  be  enjoyed  by  a  aubject 
by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the  sovereign. 

CliAIMS,  Court  of.  In  the  United  States,  a 
tribunal  created  by  act  of  CongresB,  or  by  the 
Legislature  of  a  State,  to  entertain  and  adjudi- 
cate claims  against  the  general  government  or 
against  the  BUite  so  authorizing  them.  A  State, 
being  sovereign,  can  of  course  not  be  sued,  or 
subjected  to  legal  process.  It  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious that,  under  ordi  nary  ci  rcumstances,  the 
tribunals  that  are  instituted  by  the  sovereign 
power  for  the  adjudication  of  controversies  and 
the  punishment  of  offenses  against  itself  cannot 
be  employed,  either  by  a  citizen  or  by  another 
sovereignty,  to  enforce  claims  against  such 
power.  Indeed,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  "claim"  against 
a  sovereign  State.  In  recent  times,  however, 
ft  has  become  customaiy  for  governments  volun- 
tarily to  submit  alleged  claims  of  a  civil  nature 
— such,  i.e.,  as  involve  a  demand  for  a  money 
compensation — to  tribunals  of  limited  powers 
for  consideration  and  determination.  Where 
the  controversies  are  international,  the  tribimal 
may  be  a  board  or  commission  of  arbitrati(m. 
Where  the  claim  is  that  of  an  individual  citi- 
zen, the  State  may  eitiier  anthoriK  the  ordinary 
tribunals  to  hear  and  determine  the  question 
at  issue,  or  may  create  separate  tribunals  for 
that  purpose.  The  latter  method  is  the  one 
that  has  been  generally  adopted  in  the  United 
Stat^,  both  by  the  Federal  government  and 
the  several  States;  The  tribunal  so  created 
is  variously  termed  a  "court  of  claims"  or  a 
"board  of  claims."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  State  does  not  abdicate  its 
aarmceiffi  authority  to  these  courts,  and  that 
no  process  lies  for  enforcing  their  d«;rees.  The 
judgments  of  a  court  of  claims  are  in  the  nature 
of  recommendations  only,  certifying  that  the 
adjudicated  claim  is,  or  is  not,  under  the  rules 
eetablished  by  the  statute,  a  valid  and  proper 
claim.  If  the  judgment  is  in  favor  of  the  claim- 
ant and  against  the  State,  the  payment  thereof 
is,  like  the  payment  of  an  award  made  in  an 
intemationu  arbitration,  a  voluntary  act. 
Under  the  American  system,  such  payment  calls 
for  an  appropriation  by  Congress  or  the  L^sla- 
ture  of  the  State  affected  by  the  decision. 

The  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States 
(which  has  served 'as  a  model  for  those  of  the 
several  States)  was  created  by  Act  of  Congress, 
Feb.  24,  1855,  and  consisted  originally  of  three 
judffes  appointed  by  the  Presidoit  and  Senate, 
to  nold  office  during  good  behavior,  and  to 
have  jurisdicticm  to  hear  and  determine  all 
claims  founded  on  any  act  of  Congress,  or  on 
any  regulation  of  any  executive  department,  or 
on  any  contract,  express  or  implied,  with  the 
government  of  the  United  States;  and  all  claims 
which  might  be  referred  to  it  by  either  House 
of  Congress.  The  government  was  to  be  repre- 
sented befCvc  it  by  a  solicitor  and  assistant 


solicitor  appointed  by  the  President;  and  the 
compensation  of  all  members  of  the  court  was 
fixed  law.  By  the  Act  of  March  3,  1863,  two 
additional  judges  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  a  chief  justice  from  the  whole 
number  of  judges  (five).  By  this  act  the  court 
was  also  au^orized  to  take  jurisdiction  of 
all  set-offs,  counterclaims,  claims  for  damages, 
liquidated  or  unliquidated,  or  other  demands 
whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the  government 
against  any  persni  making  claim  against  the 
government  in  said  court.  If  the  judgment  of 
the  court  be  in  favor  of  the  government,  it  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  proper 
district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  ipso  facto  become  and  be  a  judgment 
of  such  district  or  circuit  court,  and  shall  be 
enforced  the  same  as  other  judgments.  If  the 
judgment  be  in  favor  of  the  elainumt,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  sum  thereby  found  due  to  the 
claimant  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  general  ap- 
propriation made  by  law  for  the  payment  of 
private  claims,  on  presentation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  a  duly  certified  copy  of  such 
judgment.  In  cases  where  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy exceeds  $3000,  an  appeal  may  be  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at 
any  time  within  90  days  after  judgment. 
Where  the  judgment  or  decree  may  affect  a 
ecmstitntional  question,  or  furnish  a  prece^nt 
affecting  a  class  of  cases,  the  United  S^tes  may 
take  an  appeal  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  controversy.  Claims  must  be  filed  within 
six  years  after  the  claim  accrues,  except  in 
cases  of  disability.  The  court  is  required  to 
hold  one  session  annually,  conmiencing  on  the 
first  Monday  in  October. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  not  to  extend 
to  any  claim  growing  out  of  aqy  treaty  with 
foreign  nations  or  Indian  tribes,  unless  such 
claim  was  pending  in  said  court  Dec.  1,  1862; 
nor  shall  ttie  jurisdiction  of  the  court  extend 
to  any  claim  against  the  United  States  for  the 
destruction,  appropriation,  or  damage  of  any 
property  by  the  army  or  navy  engaged  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Civil  War,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  close  thereof.    The  general 

Erinciple  eliaracterizing  all  the  legislation  re- 
tting to  this  court  is  that  its  jurisdietimi  is 
confined  to  claims  arising  out  of  contract  or 
for  damages  in  cases  not  sounding  in  tort.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  held  that  a  person  injured  by  the 
tort — ^that  is,  by  the  wrongful  act-— of  a  govern- 
ment officer  or  agent,  cannot  obtain  redrMs  in 
the  Court  of  Claims,  but  must  apply  to  Con- 
gress for  relief.  It  has  also  been  held,  by  the 
same  court,  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  recovery 
upon  an  implied  contract,  the  claimant  must 
show  that  the  United  Stetes  received  a  con- 
sideration for  the  claim  presented,  or  that  they 
received  money  or  property  with  a  duty  to  turn 
it  over  to  the  claimant,  or  that  the  claimant 
had  a  lawful  right  to  it  when  the  United  States 
received  and  apprf^riated  it.  The  statutes 
provided  that  tualms  of  the 'character  above 
described  may  be  recovered  whether  or  not  they 
are  such  as  would  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of 
law,  of  equity,  or  of  admiralty  if  the  United 
States  were  suable;  but  the  actions  in  this 
court  are  not  actions  at  common  law,  and  there- 
fore the  claimant  has  no  right  to  a  jury  trial; 
nor  does  this  court  possess  the  jurisdiction 
and  powers  of  an  equity  tribunal.  The  court 
has  deelared  that  it  nas  never  felt  itself  bomid 
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by  the  strict  rules  of  common  law  or  of  equity 
pleading  and  practice,  but  that  its  aim  is  to 
administer  justice  between  the  claimant  and 
the  government  in  a  simple  and  expeditious 
nuumer.  Proceedings  ori^nate  in  the  court 
petition  filed;  and  testimony  used  in  the  hear- 
ing and  determination  of  claims  is  taken  by 
eonunissioners  who  are  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  court.  Cktnsult,  for  full  infor- 
mation, the  United  States  statutes  and  the 
digests.  For  the  orgammtion  and  jurisdiction 
of  similar  tribunals  constituted  by  them,  the 
statutes  of  the  several  States  must  be  consulted. 

CLATBAC,  klft'rak^  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lot-et-Qaronne,  France,  situated  in  a 
fertile  cottntry  on  the  Lot,  16  miles  northwest 
of  Agen.  It  oas  A  large  trade  in  white  wines. 
Clairac  was  built  about  an  abbey  in  the  eighth 
century.  It  was  the  first  place  in  the  south  of 
France  which,  in  1527,  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation.  It  was  the  scene  of  fre- 
quent contests  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Huguenots.  Th^ophile  Viaud,  the  French  poet, 
was  bom  here  in  1626.  Pop.  (commune),  1891, 
3562;   1901,  2880;    1011,  2824. 

CTiATRAUT,  klft'ry,  Alexis  Claude  (1713- 
65) .  A  prominent  French  mathematician, 
physicist,  and  astronomer,  bom  in  Paris.  He 
showed  a  precocity  analf^ous  to  that  of  Pascal. 
At  the  age  of  10  he  read  I'H&pital's  works  on 
infinitesimal  analysis  and  conic  sections;  be- 
fore he  was  13  he  preBented  a  memoir  on  curves 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences;  at  16 
he  published  his  first  work,  on  curves  of  double 
curvature,  and  at  18  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Attulemy.  In  1736  he  was  appointed  to 
accompany  Maupertnis  on  an  expedition  to  Lap- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  measuring  a  d^;ree  of 
the  meridian — a  work  which  proved,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  Cassini,  the  flattening  of  the 
earth  towards  the  poles.  Shortly  after  his  re- 
turn, in  1743,  appeared  his  Th^orie  de  la  figure 
de  la  terre,  based  on  Newton's  law  of  gravita- 
tion, and  on  Maclaurin's  results  concerning 
homogeneous  ellipsoids.  In  the  field  of  mathe- 
matics Clairaut  studied  curves  of  the  third 
order,  tortuous  cnrves^  and  projections,  and 
was  the  first  to  find  the  singular  solution  of  a 
differential  equation  of  the  first  degree  in  a 
and  y.  The  equation  used  by  Clairaut,  often 
called  Clairaut's  form,  is  y  =  px  +  f[p),  in 
dy 

which  p  =        In  physics  he  first  showed  the 

necessity  of  considering  the  attraction  between 
the  parts  of  the  fiuid  itself,  in  order  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  of  capillary  action;  computed 
the  change  in  gravity  at  high  latitudes,  and  so 
fully  demonstrated  the  figure  of  the  earth  that 
little  essentially  new  has  since  been  added.  At 
least,  according  to  Todhunter,  "The  splendid 
analysis  which  Laplace  supplied,  adorned  but 
did  not  really  alter  the  theory  which  started 
from  the  creative  hands  of  Clairaut."  In  the 
Add  of  astronomy  he  solved  the  famous  problem 
of  three  bodies  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  earth, 
and  moon;  explained  the  motion  of  the  lunar 
apsides,  and  constructed  lunar  tables,  later  sup- 
planted by  those  of  Mayer.  Clairaut  also  pre- 
dicted the  return  of  Halley's  comet  for  about 
April  16,  1750;  although  the  degree  of  accural^ 
was  remarkable  for  the  time,  and  the  approzi- 
mation  closer  than  Halley's,  it  failed  by  a 
month,  and  subjected  its  author  to  the  ridfenle 
«f  his  rival,  D'Alembert.  During  Ms  last  years 


fondness  for  society  and  desire  for  luxury  hin- 
dered his  scientific  work.  His  leading  works 
(published  in  Paris)  are:  Reoherohea  sur  let 
oourbes  d  double  courhwe  ( 1731 ) ;  TraiU  de 
ta  figure  de  la  terre  (1743  and  1808) ;  TMorie 
de  la  lune  (1758  and  1766) ;  EUmenU  de  gio- 
mitrie  (1741  and  1766);  EUmeittt  d^al^hre 
(1746  and  1760) ;  and  TMoria  dm  mouvement 
des  comitea  (1760). 

CltAHtFAIT,  Chables  D.   See  Clebfatt. 

CIiAIBIN,  kl&'r&N^,  Jules  Georqes  Victob 
(1843-  ).  A  French  painter  and  illustrator. 
He  was  bom  in  Paris,  studied  with  Picot  and 
Pils,  and  afterward  traveled  in  Spain  and 
Morocco  with  Henri  R^^ault,  a  journey  which 
stronj^y  influenced  his  choice  of  subjects.  Like 
Renault,  he  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  last 
Romanticists.  (See  Paintino,  History.)  His 
paintings  are  fine  in  color,  effective  in  com- 
position, and  have  always  aroused  wide  interest. 
Among  them  are:  "The  Benediction  of  the 
Swords,"  "Allah!  Allah!,"  "The  two  Hostile 
Tribes,"  "After  the  Victory,"  "The  Massacre  of 
the  Abencerrages"  (Rouen),  "A  Moorish  Senti- 
nel*' (Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York),  "En- 
tering the  Harem"  (Walters  Oallen^,  Balti- 
more). His  portraits  include  those  of  Mounet- 
Sully  as  Hamlet  (1880),  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and 
Madame  Krauss.  He  also  executed  a  number 
of  effective  decorative  paintings  in  the  Paris 
Opera,  the  Bourse,  and  in  the  Salle-des-jeux  at 
Monte  Carlo. 

CLAIBOH,  klA'rON',  Mllb.  (1723-1803).  A 
French  actress,  commonly  known  as  "La  Clai- 
ron,"  whose  real  name  was  Claire  Josfipbe 
Hippolyte  Ldris.  She  was  bom  near  Cond^ 
in  Flanders,  and  had  played  for  several  yean 
at  Rouen,  Lille,  and  elsewhere  before  she  ap- 
peared at  the  Paris  Op^ra,  and  a  little  later, 
in  September,  1743,  made  her  first  appearance 
at  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais.  This  was  in  PMdre. 
Her  success  was  immediate  and  brilliant  and 
she  became  the  rival  of  Mile.  Dumesnil,  then 
at  the  height  of  her  popularity.  Mile.  Clalron 
was  of  small  stature,  but  with  a  beauty  which 
was  both  vivacious  and  dignified,  and  she  was 
gifted  with  a  remarkable  voice.  She  and  her 
colleague  Lekain  were  known  as  innovators,  for 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  more  rational 
mode  of  costuming  than  was  at  that  time  con- 
ventional upon  the  stage.  Some  of  her  greatest 
achievements  were  in  the  Zelmire  and  Le  siige 
de  Calais  of  Belloy,  and  in  the  tragedies  of 
Voltaire,  Zulime,  Bimiramis,  Olympie,  Tancr^de, 
Create,  and  L'Orphelin  de  la  Chine. 

In  1766,  as  the  result  of  a  scandal  of  which 
she  was  a  victim,  she  abandoned  the  stage. 
For  a  number  of  years  she  resided  at  the  court 
of  Ansbacb.  The  M^moirea  d'Hippolyte  Clairon 
et  r^fieaions  aur  la  declamation  tKMtrale,  which 
she  wrote  in  old  age,  were  published  in  Paris 
in  1709.  The  book  gives  many  Interesting  de- 
tails concerning  her  art  and  is  full  of  lively 
anecdotes. 

CLATRVATTX,  kUr'vd'  (from  Lat.  etara  vaU 
lia,  fair  vale;  from  clarus,  clear,  and  vallis, 
valley).  A  village  in  the  Department  of  Aube, 
France,  about  10  miles  southeast  of  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Aube  (Map: 
France,  N.,  K  4).  It  is  the  site  of  the  famous 
Cistercian  abbey  ( Clara  Vallia )  founded  in 
1115  by  St.  Bernard,  who  presided  over  it  until 
his  death,  in  1153.  His  body  still  lies  in  the 
church.  The  abbey  was  raised  to  a  cmtral  prison 
during  the  French  Revcdution  and  at  one  time 
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held  nearly  1500  prisoners.  The  exteneive  build- 
ings are  still  used  as  a  penitentiary.  See  Arbois 
de  Judainville,  Etudes  «ur  Vitat  int4rieur  dea 
ahbaiytB  ow^eroiemies  et  prmcipafommf  de  Ctair- 
vaua.  The  chief  industries  are  lumbering  in 
the  neighboring  forests  and  agricultiu'e. 

CIiAIBVXLiIb,  Iclflr'ygl',  Louis  Franijoib 
(1811-79).  A  French  dramatic  author,  whose 
real  name  was  Nicolaie.  He  was  bom  Jan. 
28,  18U,  in  Lyons,  but  went  early  to  Paris,  and 
in  youth  had  a  varied  practical  experience  with 
theatrical  life.  About  1837  he  b^an  his  long 
series  of  dramatic  prodnctions,  which  he  wrote 
generally  in  collaboration  with  other  play- 
wrights. Some  of  the  more  noted  are  the  come- 
dies La  pr<ypnit6,  &est  le  vol  (1848),  Let  ten- 
tatione  Antoinette  (1850),  Quime  heures  de 
fiacre  (1867),  and  the  librettos  to  the  operas 
Daphnie  et  Chloe,  by  Offenbach  (1849),  and  La 
fille  de  Madame  Angot,  by  Lecocq  (1873). 

CLAIBVOT'AKCS  (Fr.  etairvoj/ant,  clear- 
seeing,  from  doir,  Lat.  olarua,  clear  -f  voir, 
tat.  videre,  to  see).  An  alleged  ability  to  see, 
in  a  trance  state,  objects  and  occurrences  which 
are  not  discernible  in  the  normal  state.  Belief 
in  the  clairvoyance  of  the  hypnotic  trance  is 
as  old  as  histoiy.  Socrates,  Apollonius,  Cicero, 
Pliny,  Tertullian,  all  furnish  records  of  the 
prophetic  dreams  and  utterances  of  clairvoy- 
ants. In  later  times  the  visions  of  Swedenborg 
and  Davis  have  become  widely  known. 

Of  the  existence  of  the  somnambulistic  state 
of  hypnoria,  in  which  clairvoyance  is  said  to 
occur  most  oftoi,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Suggestion  (q.v.),  whether  it  be  from  without 
(the  wonla,  passes,  or  other  artifices  of  an  oper- 
ator), or  from  within  (autosuggestion,  q.v.), 
suffices  in  most  people  to  induce  this  state.  Cer- 
tain other  conditions  (fasting,  drugs,  disease, 
general  emotional  excitability)  may  induce  an 
apparently  apcmtaneona  and  Indeterminate  «>• 
pearance  of  somnambnllsm.  Every  one  Is  fa- 
miliar with  the  epidemic  catalepsy  tiie  reli- 
gioua  rerival,  best  exhibited,  perhaps,  by  the 
negroes  of  the  South. 

As  to  the  existence  of  clairvoyance  in  som- 
nambulism, opinions  are  divided.  Some,  with 
Tuttle,  consider  clairvoyance  "an  inherent 
facully,  a  foregleam  in  this  life  of  the  n^ 
^iritual  life."  They  esteem  the  elaimnrant  as 
a  peculiarly  sensitive  person,  whose  mind  is,  for 
the  time  being,  directed  b;^^  Bome  departed 
spirit,  and  whose  lips  speak  with  an  intelligence 
not  his  own.  Others  consider  that  the  clair- 
voyant is  able,  without  such  direction,  to  see 
objects  and  occurrences  beyond  the  ken  of  normal 
vision.  Still  others  take  a  middle  ground,  and 
consider  that  the  results  are  to  be  explained  by 
telepathic  communication,  not  between  departed 
spirits  and  the  medium,  but  between  the  nunds 
of  one  or  more  living  persona  and  t^at  of  the 
'percipient*  tMlSpathie^troit)*  FiniUly,  many 
deny  the  presence  of  supernormal  agencies;  in- 
deed, sdentiflo  psychology  has  neither  found 
satisfactory  evidence  of  such  agencies,  nor  has 
it  been  able  to  accept  the  evidence  adduced  by 
tie  votaries  of  "psychical  research."  Consult: 
Floumoy,  From  India  to  the  Planet  Mart 
(New  York,  1900) ;  Podmore,  Apparitiona  and 
Thought  Transference  (London,  1895);  Hyslop, 
Bnigmaa  of  Psychical  Reaearek  (Boston,  1906). 

d^AKAHA,  Ulk-bSfmk,  CLOOKAMA,  kl6- 
ka'mft,  or  KLOKAHA.  An  Indian  tribe  of 
the  Chinookan  stock.   See  Chinook. 

OLAI/LAH,  Ski.ai.am,  or  Kusklala.  A 
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Salishan  tribe,  formerly  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, occiq>ying  the  greater  part  of  the  coast 
extending  west  from  Paget  Sound,  in  Clallam 
Co.,  Wash.  They  still  number  398,  attached 
to  the  Puyallup  Agency. 

OIiAK  (older  form  also  clomp,  from  the  firm 
clamp  of  the  shell,  AS.  clam,  bond,  OHO. 
olamma,  narrow  pass;  cf.  also  Dutch  klamp, 
cleat).  The  popular  name  of  many  widely 
various  bivalve  mollusks,  especially  those  good 
to  eat.  In  the  United  States  it  conmKmly  desig- 
nates either  the  qnahog  (Fenut  mereemaria), 
distinguished  as  the  hard  or  round  clam,  or  else 
the  manninose  {Mya  arenaria),  called  Img  or 
soft  clam.  The  former  is  a  heavy,  globose  shell, 
allied  to  the  cockles,  which  plows  its  way  along 
sandy  bottoms,  standing  erect  upon  its  thin 
edge,  and  is  obtained  wholly  by  raking,  in  water 
from  10  to  40  feet  in  depth.  It  abounds  from 
Cope  Cod  to  Florida,  and  also  near  Shediac, 
New  Brunswidc,  and  is  the  common  "clam"  of 
New  York  markets,  where  small  ones  (young) 
are  much  esteemed  under  the  name  of  Htue 
necks,"  according  to  some  authorities  after  Little 
Neck,  Long  Island.  In  Boston  and  New  Eng- 
land the  Indian  name  "quahog"  attaches  to  this, 
and  "clam"  usually  means  the  Mya,  called  "soft 
clams"  elsewheTO.  These  are  of  a  very  different 
character,  having  comparatively  thin,  smooth, 
elongated  shells,  a  protrusile,  bladelike  foot, 
adapted  to  digging,  and  siphons  that  may  be 
longer  than  the  shell.  Tb^  remain  sunken  in 
the  sand  of  the  shore,  between  tide  marks,  their 
siphon  mouths  just  at  the  surface,  and  when 
disturbed  they  eject  a  spurt  of  water  as  th^ 
withdraw  to  safer  depths.  These  clams  are 
obtained  by  digging  at  low  tide;  and  they  are 
cultivated  by  the  protection  of  certain  favorable 
areas  of  seabeach,  where  thn*  soon  lie  almost  as 
thick  as  paving  stones.  Formerly  enormous 
quantities  of  both  these  clama,  with  msor  dams, 
etc.,  were  gathered  and  salted  in  New  Eng^d 
as  bait  for  the  cod  flsh^es,  but  this  demand 
has  diminished.  Great  Britain  haa  the  ''gaper,** 
a  closely  allied  species,  but  it  is  not  so  popular. 
On  the  New  England  coast  two  other  large  mol- 
lusks of  deep  water  are  eaten  when  obtainable, 
under  the  name  of  beach,  sea,  or  surf  dams — ■ 
especially  Spieula  aolidiaeima.  The  Southern 
States  have  a  laive  edible  species,  alst^  in  the 
painted  dam  (OaUieta  gigantea).  On  the 
ciflc  coast — to  which  Eastern  clams  have  been 
transplanted  with  some  success,  and  are  con- 
stantly sent,  refrigerated,  for  immediate  con- 
sumption— several  edible  bivalves  are  used,  for 
some '  of  which  the  term  has  been  borrowed. 
Thus,  the  California  "flat  dam"  is  a  species  of 
Sonde,  and  others  are  of  tiie  genera  Tapes, 
Bawidomnu,  and  Olyoymeri*.  The  "geoduek," 
gathered  for  food  the  Indians  f>f  the  North- 
west coast,  is  Glyoymerie  generoea.  The  shells 
of  most  of  these  were  formerly  used  by  the 
natives  in  manufacturing  the  various  beads  and 
shdl  ornaments  which  passed  as  money  among 
them.  (See  Shell  Monet.)  Inland,  the  word 
"clam"  refers  to  some  of  the  many  fresh-water 
mussds.  (See  Mussel.)  Hie  "giant"  clam  of 
the  East  Indies  ( Tridaona  gigae)  is  the  greatest 
of  living  mollusca,  its  soft  part  amonnting  to 
20  pounds  of  edible  flesh,  while  the  deeply 
hollowed  shells  may  weigh  600  pounds.  "In 
some  churches  of  France  they  are  employed 
to  hold  the  holy  water — a  use  which  wdl  accords 
with  the  beautiful  white  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  shell.  ...  In  many  of  the  islands,  sfamee 
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ar«  unknown;  bat,  as  a  substitute,  the  natives 
make  their  knives  and  axes  from  the  fragmoits 
of  this  shell."  See  Colored  Plate  of  Claics 
AND  Edible  Mubselb. 

PossU  PoniiB.  The  genus  Mya  ("soft"  or 
"IfHiff"  clam)  appeared  in  Tertiary  time,  with 
speciea  that  sbov  little  differaice  from  those 
now  living.  So  with  the  genuB  Maotra.  The 
family  Veneridas,  to  which  the  little-neck  dam 
{Venua  mercenaria)  belongs,  is  an  old  one;  it 
began  in  the  Middle  Jurassic,  with  small  spe- 
cies of  rounded  form,  which  can  often  with  d^- 
culty  be  distinguished  from  the  accompanying 
species  of  Cyprinidte.  The  genera  Tapea,  Cyihe- 
rea,  and  Cyprimeria  are  abundant  in  Cretace- 
oua  rodcB,  CytAerm  in  the  Eoeoie,  and  Vma* 
in  the  Auocene.  Shells  of  several  species  (rf 
Venus  are  extremely  common,  and  finely  pre- 
served in  the  Miocene  sands  and  marla  of  some 
localities  in  Virginia  and  soutfiem  Europe. 
For  American  clams  of  all  sorts,  consult: 
Ooode,  Fishery  IndMstries,  sec.  i.  (Washington, 
1884);  Lovell,  Edible  MoUwka  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, etc.  (London,  1884).  For  fossil  forms, 
see  Tkbtiast;  Miocene. 

CLAM.  In  heraldiy,  a  term  for  an  esealop 
or  eoeklesheU.  It  !•  supposed  to  indicate  that 
the  bearer  has  been  a  erusader  or  baa  made  I<aig 
voyages  by  sea.  -  8ee  Hbraxdbt. 

CLAMABT,  klft'mar'.  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Seine,  France,  4V^  miles  southwest  of 
Paris  at  the  foot  of  the  Chatillon  plateaji  (Map : 
Paris).  It  is  a  favorite  residential  suburb  of 
Parisians,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Hospice  Ferrari, 
an  asylum  for  aged  men.  The  Bois  de  Clamart, 
which  is  part  «f  tiie  BoIb  de  Meudon,  ia  a  popu- 
lar picnic  resort  of  the  ^iriaian  bourgeoiriet  It 
has  an  old  Gothic  church.  Pop.  (commune), 
1901,  7391;  1911,  11,376. 

OltAH  OKACKEB.   A  sting  ray.   See  Rat. 

CIiAMECY,  kl&'mff-sd'.  The  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  Department  of  Ni&vre, 
France,  at  liie  confluence  of  the  Yonne  and  the 
Beuvron,  46  miles  northeast  of  Nerera  (Map: 
France,  N.,  J  6).  It  is  also  situated  on  tiie 
Canal  du  Nivemais.  Its  parish  church  of  St. 
Ibrtin,  sunnounted  by  a  fine  square  tower,  has 
interesting  architectural  features  of  the  thir- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
twelftii-century  church  of  Bethlehon  is  now  the 
annex  of  a  hotel.  The  modem  Chateau  of  Vau- 
vert  is  a  handsome  building  in  fine  grounds. 
There  are  manufactures  of  cloth,  paper,  leather, 
pottery,  boots,  shoes,  and  chemicals,  and  a  con- 
siderable timber  trade  by  river  with  Paris;  a 
driving  trade  also  flourishes  in  cattle  and  wine. 
A  bronze  bust,  by  Angers,  of  Jean  Romret»  the 
native  who  in  1549  invented  the  wood  raft  for 
8iq>pfying  Paris  with  timber,  stands  on  a  bridge 
Bpanning  the  river.  Pop.  (commune),  1901, 
5426;  1911,  4869. 

CIAH-aALI.AS,  kUm'gftl'lftB,  Eduabd,  Covm 
(1805-91).  An  Austrian  general,  bom  at 
Prague.  He  entered  the  army  in  1823,  and  be- 
came a  major  general  at  the  age  of  44.  In 
1848  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  Italian 
and  Hungarian  campaigns  and  in  the  latter 
commanded  the  Transylvanian  corps  which 
effected  the  union  with  the  Russians,  and  thus 
led  to  the  defeat  of  General  Bern  at  Sepsi-Saint 
GyOrgy  and  Kaszon-Uifalu.  In  1850  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  First  Division  of 
Bohemian  Regulars,  and  in  1859  fought  witii 
distinction  at  Iifogoita  and  Solferino,  but  dur- 
ing the  disastroDB  campaign  of  ISM  he  was 


defeated  by  the  Prussiana  at  HOhnerwasser, 
Podol,  MOnchengifttz,  and  Gitachin ;  was  reliev»l 
of  bis  command  and  brought  before  a  military 
tribunal,  by  which,  however,  he  was  acquitted. 
While  he  was  known  to  have  conmiitted  strate- 
gical errors,  the  chief  responBibility  for  the 
disasters  was  probably  traceable  to  his  enperior 

officers.    

OZiAXrarO  SCBEW.  a  tool  used  by  car- 
penters and  joiners  for  bidding  work  on  a  table, 
or  for  securing  two  or  more  pieces  together. 
Two  sorts  are  generally  found:  One  consists  of 
two  straight  bars  of  wood  or  metal,  to  which 
are  fitted  two  screws  parallel  to  each  other  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  bars.  The  one  screw 
passes  through  both  bars  and  is  threaded  in 
the  Bec<md  one,  with  an  abuttii^  shoulder  which 
bears  on  the  outside  of  the  first.  This  adjusts 
the  distance  between  the  bars  to  the  thickness 
of  the  work  to  be  clamped.  The  second  screw 
is  threaded  in  the  second  bar,  but  its  end  abuts 
against  the  outer  end  of  the  first.  When  it  is 
tightened  to  refusal,  a  powerful  combination  of 
lever  and  screw  forces  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
bars  to  grip  with  great  power.  The  second  type 
is  a  device  shaped  like  the  letter  G,  through 
the  upper  end  of  which  the  screw  passes,  and 
holds  bietween  Its  point  and  the  lower  end  the 
portitms  to  be  clamped,  generally  for  gluing 
t(wether. 

CLAN  (Gael,  olanny  Ir.  olann,  eland,  offspring, 
tribe,  Welsh  pUmt,  offspring,  children,  Lat. 
ptanta,  connected  with  Skt.  kula,  Lith.  hUtia, 
family).  A  collection  of  families  united  under 
a  chieftain,  all  claiming  descent  from  a  common 
stock,  and  possessed  of  a  ctnnmtm  surname.  The 
word  "tilan"  has  been  adopted  as  the  ethnological 
generic  term.  Synonyms  and  parallels  have 
been  sought  in  the  Arabic  hayy,  the  Gredc  yhw, 
g«nM,  the  Roman  gens,  the  Russian  mir,  the 
German  Qemeinde,  the  Swiss  almend,  the  Irish 
aept,  and  the  North  American  otem  (totem). 
It  is  now  well  established,  however,  that  in  the 
primitive  Indo-European  organization  of  society 
several  families,  presumably  kindred,  united  in 
a  brotherhood  (Greek  ^parpitL,  phratria;  South 
Slavonic  bratatvo;  Latin  curia,  house) ;  several 
brotherhoods  in  a  tribe  (Greek  ^vA^,  pf^ylS, 
South  Slavonic  pleme,  Latin  tribug) ;  and  finally 
several  tribes  in  a  folk,  or  nation  (Greek  i0roi, 
ethnos,  Latin  populua).  Higher  than  the  folk 
were  loose  federations  merely  of  nations — 
VSlker,  or  popuU,  From  this  scheme  it  is  clear 
that  the  primitive  "dan"  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  brotherhood  rather  than  with  the  yiyoi, 
genos,  or  gens.  In  fact,  the  Greek  yivet  is  post- 
Homeric,  and  therefore  comparatively  late; 
doubtless  it  became  politically  important  with 
tiie  rise  of  the  aristocracy.  The  typical  Greek 
fipoi  was  but  a  powerful  family  under  a  sinjj^e 
leader;  most  probably  in  early  Attica  the  chief 
of  every  noble  y4poi  had  a  seat  in  the  great 
aristocratic  council  (of  the  Arec^agus).  But 
some  Attic  yinf,  geni,  were  mere  guilds  of  cop- 
persmiths, of  heralds,  etc.  The  fypical  Latin 
oens  likewise  developed  from  the  family,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  derivation  of  tiie  goitile  name 
from  the  personal  name,  and  was  also  a  compara- 
tively late  institution.  Probably  every  patrician 
gem  was  once  represented  by  its  chief  in  the 
Senate.  Whereas  the  yivos  and  gem  are  thus 
seen  to  have  been  monarchial,  the  <ppaTpla, 
pJuutria,  and  the  ouricB  were  aristocratic;  the 
nobles  held  the  offices  and  priesthoods,  and 
donbtlesB  controlled  the  votes  of  the  commons^ 
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many  of  whom  were  clients.  In  all  essentials 
the  bratttvo  resembles  the  gena  {yiwoi,  genoa) 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  clanship  were  common  rights  and 
duties,  with  obligations  to  avenge  one  another's 
wrongs.  The  members  were  bound  together,  not 
only  by  the  sentiment  of  common  ori^  and 
blood,  but  also  by  the  cranmon  worship  of  a 
protecting  deity,  from  whom  all  claimed  descent. 
After  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the 
Southern  Slavs,  a  patron  toint  took  the  place  of 
the  ancestral  deity,  who  is  still  celebrated  in 
song,  though  shorn  of  his  divine  qualities.  Much 
confusion  has  arisen  from  identifying  the  clan 
with  the  village.  The  basis  of  the  clan,  tribe, 
and  folk  is  kinship,  real,  or  Msnmed;  the  basis 
of  the  village,  pagiu,  and  oieitaa  Is  in  some 
degree  territorial— the  idea  of  neighbor  partly 
supplanting  that  of  kin.  In  simpler  words,  all 
the  villagers  were  not  even  presumably  kinsmen. 
Thus  the  village  was  the  first  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  politiciU  society  from  tribal  life. 
No  theory  of  exogamy,  metronymy,  or  of  patri- 
archal government  will  (.pply  to  all  clans;  there 
are  indications  of  a  great  variety  of  primitiTe 
usage.  Apart  from  the  Southern  Slavs  and  from 
sections  of  India,  the  Indo-European  clan  has 
continued  most  vital  among  the  Celts,  especially 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  feuds  of  the 
clans  and  the  struggle  between  these  autono- 
mous societies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  central 
government  on  the  other,  made  up  a  large  part 
of  the  history  of  Scotland  to  the  suppression 
of  the  Rd>dUon  of  1746,  after  which  the  British 
Parliament  enacted  laws  for  the  abolition  of 
the  hereditarv  jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish 
chieftains,  ana  for  the  disarming  of  the  elans. 
The  influence  of  the  system  still  lingers,  how- 
ever, in  remote  and  sparsely  populated  districts. 

Bibliography.  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  The  An- 
cient City  (Eng.  trans.,  Boston,  1889);  Maine, 
Early  Laic  and  Custom  (New  York,  1883) ;  Zim- 
mer,  Altinditches  Leben  (Berlin,  1870) ;  Mayne, 
Hindu  Law  and  Vmge  (London,  1883) ;  Morgan, 
Anoien$  £roeiefy{New  YoA,  1S78) ;  Leist,  Qraeo- 
itatisohe  ReektagesokU^te  (Jena,  1 884 ) ,  and 
Altarisckes  Jua  Gentium  (Jena,  1889) ;  Schrader, 
BprachvergMchung  und  Vrgeaokiehte  { Jena, 
1890) — very  valuable;  Meyer,  Oeachickte  dea 
Altertuma,  vol.  ii  (Stut^art,  1893).  For  the 
true  relation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  gens  to 
the  other  groups,  consult:  Kranss,  Sitte  und 
Brauok  der  SUdalatoen  (Vienna,  1885) ;  See- 
bohm,  Tribal  Syatem  m  Wales  (London,  1896); 
Skene,  CtfJtfo  Scotland  (S  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1876-80) ;  Lang,  The  Secret  of  the  Totem  (Lon- 
dtm,  1905) ;  also.  The  World  of  Homer  by  the 
same  author  (London,  1910) ;  Bradley,  Malta 
and  the  Mediterranean  Race  (London,  1912). 
For  the  relation  of  the  clan  to  existing  political 
institutions,  see  also  Tribe:  Sociologt. 

MAHUTAgB,  Thx.  A 
comedy  hy  Colnmn  and  Garrick  (1766),  woi^ed 
over  from  tiie  Kev.  James  Townley's  farce  The 
False  Concord. 

CLANG  TINT,  Explanation  of.  No  one 
who  is  at  all  familiar  with  music  has  any  diffi- 
culty in  naming  the  instrument  or  class  of  in- 
struments from  which  a  given  tone  proceeds. 
"The  same  note"  mav  be  sounded,  e.g.,  on  piano, 
organ,  violin,  and  narp.  We  recognize  it  as 
"the  same"  In  every  case;  and  yet  it  "sounds 
different."  so  that  we  can  say,  "TliiB  is  the  note 
of  a  pipe,  this  of  a  struck,  or  bowed,  or  plucked 
string."   The  criterion  of  difference,  in  such 


cases,  is  termed  clang  tint,  or  clang  color,  or 
timbre.  The  note  of  a  musical  instrument  Is 
not  a  pure  tone  (see  Addition),  but  a  mixture 
of  tones.  Strongest  of  the  "partial"  tones  is 
the  fundamental,  tiie  lowest  constituent  tone; 
this  dominates  and  gives  name  to  the  whole 
tcmal  mass,  bo  that  toe  a*  of  tiie  above-named 
instruments  is  named  a'  and  sounds  as  a*  in 
virtue  of  its  fundamental — a  pure  tone  of  (say) 
440  vibrations  in  the  one  second.  Besides  the 
fundamental,  the  note  contains  a  number  of 
higher  partials  or  overtones.  If  we  represent 
the  pitch  number  of  the  fundamental  by  1,  then 
the  pitch  numbers  of  the  overtones  stand  to  it  in 
the  ratios  2,  3,  4,  etc. ;  hence  a  perfect  musical 
note  would  oontain  the  vibration  ratios  1:  2:  3: 
4;  6:  6;  7  ...  ,  the  overtones  decreasing  in  in- 
tensity with  their  height,  until  they  finally 
became  inaudible.  The  primary  reason  that 
differences  of  clang  tint  obtain  is  that  the 
various  musical  instruments  favor  certain  over- 
tones, and  suppress  others  (Helmholts) ;  in  some 
cases,  e.g.,  the  resonance  cliamber  of  the  instru- 
ment reinforces  only  the  odd-numbered  partials, 
-3,  6,  etc.  (clarinet) ;  in  others,  a  particular  over- 
tone is  killed  by  the  striking  of  a  string  at  a 
certain  fraction  of  its  length  (in  most  modem 
pianos,  the  sixth  overtone  or  seventh  partial  is 
thus  suppressed);  in  others,  again,  the  low 
overtones  are  weak  and  the  high  are  strong 
(bassoon,  harmonium).  A  practiced  ear  is 
sensible  of  these  differences  as  such,  and  can 
analyze  the  note  into  its  tonal  components.  For 
most  hcnrers,  however,  the  differences  exist 
merely  as  differences  in  tiie  "coloring"  of  the 
fundamental. 

There  are  two  further  constituents  of  clang 
tint:  1.  Different  musical  tones  are  accompanied 
by  characteristic  noises  in  wind  instruments,  by 
the  rush  or  hiss  of  the  air ;  in  string  instm- 
ments,  by  a  scrape  or  thud  or  pluck.  2.  Different 
musical  tones  b^n  and  end  in  characteristic 
ways;  the  clangs  of  the  zither  are  dry  and  short, 
those  of  the  organ  full  and  snstainea;  the  oboe 
is  flexible,  the  bcnnlnrdon  or  baas  tuba  lumbers 
into  the  orchestral  complex,  etc.  Finally,  there 
are  many  secondary  criteria  for  the  recognition 
of  musical  tones:  the  range  within  which  the 
fundamental  falls,  the  intmsity  of  the  dang, 
the  peculiar  mdodie  task  set  to  a  sequence  of 
tones,  etc. 

Clang  Tint  of  Towels.  It  was  formerly  be- 
lieved that  the  vowel  sounds  of  the  human  voice 
owe  thdr  elang  tint  to  a  regular  series  of  over- 
tones, and  that  vowel  qualities  differ  from  tiie 
tones  of  musical  instruments  in  that  the  loudness 
of  their  overtones  d^iends  not  solely  npoo 
numerical  order,  but  principally  upon  absolnte 
pitch.  At  the  present  time  the  evidence  of  ex- 
periments is  against  this  view,  and  the  following 
new  theories  have  been  proptMed.  I.  Tbe  vowel 
sounds  owe  their  timbre  to  certain  concomitant 
tones  whose  pitch  remains  relatively  constant 
whatever  the  fundamental  may  be  npm  which 
the  vowel  is  spoken  or  sung.  These  tones  are 
called  "formants";  they  apparentiy  represent 
the  pnmer  tones  of  the  buccal  resonance  cham- 
bers; they  are  usually  inharmonic  both  to  the 
fundamental  and  to  one  another;  and  they  may 
attain  to  a  high  d^ree  of  intensity.  2.  Pure 
tones,  without  partials  or  formants,  have  in 
themselves  vowel  qualities.  For  example,  low 
tones  immediately  sugg^t  the  aonnd  of  00  as  in 
moon;  if  we  ascend  the  scale,  the  00  gradually 
becomes  more  like  o  as  in  hole,  until  a  tone  is 
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reached  that  seems  to  be  a  pure  o;  if  we  con- 
tinue up  the  scale,  we  find  other  tones  which 
are  like  a  as  in  father,  then  e  as  in  prey,  and 
finally  i  as  in  machine.  3.  Finally,  it  is  held 
that  vowels  are  not  tones  at  all;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  th^  are  modes  of  noise;  and  that,  if 
we  aMempt  to  daasify  tbiau,  ve  mnst  re^xi 
than  as  qualities  of  iiiDiBe. 

Consult:  Helmboltz,  Benaation  of  Tone  (Eng. 
trans.,  London,  I89S) ;  Stumpf,  Tonpsyohologie 
(Leipzig,  1800);  Titcbener,  Eaperimmtal  Psy- 
chology (New  York,  1001);  See  IirsTsnmN- 

TATION. 

CLAN-HA-QAEL.  An  Irish  secret  society, 
founded  by  fanatical  Irishmen  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the 
British  government  by  violence  and  forcing 
compliance  with  Irish  demandB  fat  home  rule. 
It  was  responsible  for  the  dynamite  outrages  of 
1883  in  London. 

CLA'OSATJItUS.    See  Thxspebiu6. 

CLAP,  Roger  (1600-91).  An  English  colo- 
nist in  America;  one  of  the  founders  of  Dor- 
chester, Mass.  He  was  bom  in  Salcomb, 
Devonshire,  England;  emigrated  to  New  Eng- 
land, where  he  became  one  of  the  first  settlers 
in  Dorchester,  in-  1630,  and  was  captain  of  the 
fort  or  "castle"  on  Castle  Island  from  1666  to 
1A86,  after  which,  until  his  death,  he  lived  in 
Boston.  He  is  best  remembered  for  his  Me- 
ffiotrs,  which  he  prepared  about  1676,  but  which 
were  not  published  until  1731,  when  they  were 
edited  by  Thomas  Prince.  Six  subsequent  edi- 
tions were  published,  the  last  appearing  in  1844, 
as  vol.  i  of  the  Collectiona  of  the  Dorchester 
Antiquarvm  oNd  Biatorieal  Soci^y.  The  botA 
is  of  slight  historical  ralne. 

OLAP,  Thouab  (1703-67).  An  American 
Cwgr^tional  clergyman.  He  was  bom  at 
Scituate,  Mass.,  June  26,  1703;  graduated  at 
Harvard,  1722 ;  was  minister  at  Windham, 
Conn.,  from  1726  to  1740;  president  of  Yale 
College  from  1740  to  1766,  rendering  valuable 
service  to  the  institution.  Through  his  efforts, 
a  coll^  building  and  chapd  were  erected.  His 
resignation  was  the  result  of  his  opposition  to 
the  revival  movement  headed  by  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards and  George  Whitefleld.  His  ii^nulty 
and  scientific  at^inraents  are  attested  by  his 
constmction  of  the  first  orrery  or  planetarium 
used  in  America.  He  published  sermons,  letters, 
and  tracts;  Religious  Constitution  of  Colleges, 
EspeokUly  of  Tale  College  (17&4) ;  History  and 
VimdieatUm  of  ih«  Doctrines  Received  amd 
Sstahlished  m  the  OhronMes  of  Jfew  EngUmd 

(1765)  ;  and  Annals  or  History  of  Tale  College 

(1766)  .  He  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  7, 
1767. 

CIiAPHAK,  klfip'om.  A  Parliamentary  dis- 
trict of  London  (q.v.),  England,  4i^  miles  south- 
west of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (Map:  London,  P 
6).  It  is  noted  as  one  of  the  busiest  railway 
centres  In  the  world. 

OltAPP,  CoBNiLU  Masla  (1849-  ).  An 
American  zoOl<^st,  born  at  Montague,  Mass. 
She  was  educated  at  Mount  Holyoke  Coll^, 
Syracuse  University,  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  in  1806  became  professor  of  zoOlopy  at 
Mount  Holyoke.  During  the  summers  of  188ft- 
1902  sh?  carried  on  investigations  at  the  marine 
biol<^cal  laboratmrf  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.  Her 
writings  comprise  articles  on  biology  and  mor- 
phology in  technical  journals. 

OL£pF,  MpSEB  Edwin  (1861-  ).  As 
American  legislator,  bora  in  Delphi,  Ind.  He 


graduated  from  the  WisctmBin  Law-  Schoid  in 
1873,  was  county  attorney  of  St.  Croix  Co., 
Wis.,  in  1878-80,  and  attorney-general  of  Min- 
nesota in  1887,  1889,  and  1891.  He  then  re- 
moved to  St.  Paul.  In  1001  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and 
was  reelected  in  1906,  and  again  in  1911  for 
the  term  ending  1917.  Senator  Clapp  identified 
himself  with  the  progressive  wing  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  strongly  supported  the 
candidacy  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  President 
in  1912.  In  the  Sixty-third  Congress  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Standards, 
Weights,  and  Measures,  and  was  a  member  be- 
sides of  various  important  committees. 

OIiAPFEB  BAIL,  or  MuD  Hbh.   See  Rail. 

OLAP'PEBTOXr,  Hugh  (1788-1827).  A 
British  explorer  at  Africa,  born  at  Annan,  Dum- 
friesshire, Scotland.  He  went  to  sea  at  13,  was 
impressed  in  the  navy,  served  in  the  East  Indies 
and  on  the  6i«at  Lakes  (in  the  War  of  1812 
and  immediately  afterward),  and  returned  to 
England  as  lieutenant  in  1817.  In  1822,  with 
Oudney  and  Denham,  he  set  out  from  tiie  Medi- 
terranean to  explore  the  interior  at  Africa.  Tlie 
expedition  was  the  first  from  Europe  to  reach 
Lake  Chad  (1823).  Thence  Clapperton  and 
Ondney  stmck  westmird  to  find  the  source  of 
the  Niger;  but  on  the  way  Oudney  died  (1824), 
and  C&pperton  was  detained  at  Sokoto  by  the 
Sultan.  He  returned  to  England  in  1826,  was 
promoted  to  be  commander,  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  second  expedition  for  the  exploration 
of  the  Kiger.  He  set  out  from  the  coast  of  tiie 
Oulf  of  Guinea,  bis  party  this  time  consisting 
of  Richard  Lander  (q.v.),  who  published  an 
account  of  his  chief's  experiences,  and  three 
others,  who  died  soon  after  leaving  the  Bight 
of  Benin.  Crossing  the  Niger  to  Busaang,  the 
two  survivors  reached  Sokoto,  where  Clapperton 
was  detained  for  the  second  time,  on  account  of 
civil  war,  and,  worn  out  by  hardships  and  fail- 
ure, succumbed  to  disease.  For  bis  explorations, 
oonsult  Narrative  of  Travels  and  Disooveriea 
in  northern  and  Central  Afrioa,  tn  the  Tears 
J82t,  18S3,  and  &y  Major  Denham,  Cap- 

tain Clapperton  and  the  Late  Dr.  Oudney  (Lon- 
don, 1826),  and  Lander,  Records  of  Captain 
Clapperton'a  Last  Expedition  to  Africa  (Lon- 
don, 1830). 

CLAQUE,  kl&k  (Fr.,  handdapping) .  A  body 
of  persons,  individually  known  as  "claquers," 
engaged  to  promote  the  success  of  a  public 
performance  by  bestowing  upon  it  preconcerted 
applause,  and  thus  giving  the  public  a  false 
notion  of  the  impression  it  has  made.  In  prin- 
ciple, the  claque  has  existed  from  time  imme- 
morial, since  the  friends  of  authors  and  actors 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  assist  with  their 
appreciation;  and  tears  and  laughter  in  an 
audience  are  well  known  to  be  infections.  As 
a  paid  institution,  it  is  traditionally  counted  an 
invention  of  Nero's  time.  According  to  Sue- 
tonius, the  actor  emperor  had  a  body  of  5000 
stalwart  applanders,  whose  ^cample  the  public 
were  expected  to  follow. 

It  was  in  Paris,  however,  that  the  claque  was 
first  n^gnlarly  organized  into  a  trade.  It  ^  is 
said  to  have  owed  its  suggestion  to  a  trick 
of  the  poet  Dorat,  who  distributed  free  tickets 
to  his  cUpendents  upon  condition  that  tliey  ap- 
plaud. About  1820  two  men  named  Ponsher  and 
Bantcm  r^ularly  established  the  business  of 
insuring  dramatic  success  Wassura/nce  dee  suo- 
ete  dramaUq^)  by  supp^jdng  the  theatres  with 
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as  many  "claqueurs"  as  the  authors  or  managera 
thought  each  piece  would  require.  Since  t^eir 
day  various  chefs  de  claque  liare  gained  im- 
portacoe  in  a  position  which  required  discrimi- 
nation and  tact.  They  have  relations  directly 
with  the  management  of  the  theatres,  and  com- 
monly  attend  uie  last  rehearsals  of  a  piece,  in 
order  to  study  it  in  advance  and  receive  in- 
structions as  to  the  points  where  demonstrations 
are  expected.    Their  assistants  are,  as  a  rule, 

deed  up  merely  for  each  occasion.  The  main 
y  of  the  claque  sits  generally  near  the  rear 
of  the  middle  of  the  parterre,  beneath  the 
chandelier,  from  which  th^  have  been  called 
chevaUer»  du  lustre.  Otiiers  are  distributed  in 
different  parts  of  the  house,  according  to  their 
particular  functions,  which  illustrates  how  mi* 
nutely  the  art  is  organized.  Thus,  the  connois- 
seur is  bound  to  learn  the  play  by  heart,  and 
call  the  attention  of  the  audience  about  him  to 
the  fine  points;  the  rieur  or  rigolard  must  laugh 
at  every  jest;  the  pleureur  ("we««r")  has  to 
manifest  sensibility  at  the  moving  passives. 
This  last  part  is  generally  assignea  to  women, 
in  wh<Hn  m»  frequent  use  of  the  handkerchief 
seems  most  natural.  The  cAa(otttII««r  ("tick- 
ler"), on  the  other  hand,  endeavors,  by  dis- 
tributing tiNonbonB,  theatre  bills,  etc.,  and  by 
lively  conversation,  to  keep  tiis  neighbors  in 
good  humor;  and,  lastly,  the  btsseur  calls  "hitl" 
mth  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  roecifled  pieces  of  music 

The  following  incident,  which  found  Its  way 
into  the  newspwers  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  the  famous  Froieb  actress  Rachel,  shows  the 
ludicrous  seriousness  with  which  the  members 
of  the  claque  view  their  singular  profession: 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  had  just  created  a  new 
character  in  a  modem  piece,  and  during  the 
first  evening  was  loudly  applauded.  The  next, 
however,  she  thought  her  recci>tion  by  no  means 
so  warm,  and  she  complained  tiiat  the  claque 
did  not  do  its  duly.  Its  leader,  on  bearing  of 
ItacheFs  dissatisfaction,  wrote  to  her  as  follows : 
"Madenu^selle — I  cannot  remain  under  the  oblo- 
gny  of  a  r»roach  from  such  lips  as  yours  1  The 
following  IS  an  authentic  statement  of  what 
really  took  place:  At  the  first  representation,  I 
led  the  attack  in  person  not  less  than  33  times. 
We  had  three  acclamaticMU,  four  hilarities,  two 
thrilling  movements,  four  renewals  ot  applause, 
and  ^o  indefinite  e^lositms.  In  fact,  to  such 
an  extent  did  we  carry  our  applause  that  the 
occupants  of  the  stalk  were  scandalised,  and 
cried  out  A  la  ports  t  My  men  were  positivdy 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  even  intimated  to 
me  that  they  could  not  again  go  through  such 
an  evening.   Seeing  such  to  be  the  case,  I  ap- 

Jilied  for  the  maniiscript,  and,  after  having  pro- 
oundly  studied  the  piece,  I  was  obliged  to  make 
iq>  my  mind  for  the  second  ra>re8«itati<m  to 
certain  curtailmoitB  in  the  service  of  my  men. 

I  applied  them,  however,  only  to  MM.  ,  and 

if  the  ad  interim  office  I  hold  affords  me  the 
Importunity,  I  will  make  them  ample  amends. 
In  such  a  situation  as  that  which  I  have  just 
dq>icted,  I  have  only  to  request  yoa  to  believe 
firmly  in  my  profound  admiration  and  respectful 
seal ;  and  I  venture  to  entreat  you  to  have  some 
consideration  for  the  difficulties  which  ravircRi 
me."  In  spite  of  the  comic  side  of  the  business, 
tiie  public  is  generally  hostile,  and  there  have 
been  actual  riots  owing  to  ill-timed  efforts  of 
the  claque  to  overcome  popular  disapproval  of  m 
play.   OccaslMul  efforts  have  been  made,  with 
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artial  success,  for  the  abolition  of  the  claque; 
ut  it  still  commonly  prevails,  and  plausible 
aignments  are  urged  in  its  justification. 

The  allegation  that,  in  London,  theatrical 
artists  and  managers  are  obliged  to  endeavor  to 
insure  success  by  means  of  a  similar  institution 
is  strenuously  denied,  although  there,  and  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  similar  arti- 
fices, ncMt  so  publicly  organized,  are  practiced  to 
some  extent. 
CItABA,  Saint.  See  Clabb,  Saint. 
diABAC,  klA'rAJc',  Chabuu  Othon  Twtot- 
Bic  Jean  Baptibte,  Cohtb  de  (1777-1847).  A 
French  painter  and  antiquarian.  He  superin- 
tended for  a  time  tiie  excavation  at  Pompeii,  of 
which  he  gave  an  account  in  FouiUea  faitet  it 
PompH  (1813);  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Embassy  in  Brazil;  and  on  returning  to  Paris 
was  made  keeper  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities 
in  the  Louvre,  of  which  he  published  a  catalogue. 
Others  of  his  wuics  are  Manuel  de  I'hiatoire  de 
Part  ehvB  lea  amdena  (1847),  and  Mu»6e  de 
aoutpture  antique  et  modeme  (182<M(2).  The 
latter,  an  inventory  of  all  the  principal  monu- 
ments in  marble  and  bronze  preserved  in  the 
various  museums  of  Europe,  is  still  consulted 
by  arclueologista  and  has  be^  valuable  for  its 
promotion  of  the  study  of  antique  art  in  France. 
CIiASA  VALLIS.  See  Claibvaux. 
OL&BCHEN,  klerK'en.  A  country  maiden 
in  love  with  Egmont,  in  Goetiie's  Egmont.  After 
his  death  she  poisons  herself. 

OEiABB  (Ir.,  plain;  Welsh  olmor;  connected 
with  Gk.  xXvpot,  kl^os,  lot) .  A  maritime  county 
in  the  Province  of  Munster,  Ireland,  bounded 
north  by  Galway  and  Qalway  Bay;  east  and 
south  by  the  Shannon  and  its  expansion,  Lonsh 
Derg,  separating  it  from  Tipperary,  Limeridc, 
and  Kerry;  west  by  the  Auantic  (Map:  Ire- 
land, C  4).  Area,  1332  square  miles — more 
than  half  being  arable,  and  only  a  small  part  in 
wood.  The  surface  is  mostiy  hilly,  with  some 
mountains,  bogs,  marshes,  and  rugged  pastures. 
The  southwest  third  of  the  county  forms  park 
of  the  Munster  coeJ  field.  Less  uian  (me-fifth 
of  tiie  county  is  under  cultivation,  but  fine  sheep 
and'cattle  are  raised  on  the  pastures.  There  are 
fishing  interests  and  manufactures  of  frieze  and 
hosiery.  Tbe  chief  town  is  Ennis,  the  county 
town.  Pop.  (which  has  decreased  steadily  since 
1841),  1»01,  112,334;  1911,  104,232.  Consult 
Frost,  Biatorv  and  Topoffrt^^  of  the  Coumtj/ 
of  Clare  (Dublin,  1893). 

ChAXB,  John  (1793-1864).  An  English 
peasant  poet,  bom  July  13,  1793,  near  Peter- 
borough. He  was  taken  from  school  at  seven  and 
employed  on  a  farm,  paying  for  such  educatitm 
as  his  meagre  wages  would  allow.  He  became 
a  servant  in  a  public  house,  was  apprenticed  to 
a  gardener,  ran  away,  enlisted  in  the  militia, 
lived  among  the  gnwies,  vorked  at  a  Ume 
burner,  and  at  cme  time  was  «mipelled  to  sedc 
parish  relief  In  1820  he  published  Poeme  De- 
acriptiw  of  Rural  Life  and  Scenery,  and  later  in 
the  same  year,  his  Village  Minstrel  and  Other 
Poems.  He  b«iame  famous,  was  patronized  and 
fiattered,  fell  into  dangerous  habite,  and,  becom- 
ing insane,  died  in  a  private  asylum.  May  20, 
1804.  Though  helped  much  by  his  friends,  Clare 
was  ahrays  poor.  When  very  yonng  he  leanwd 
old  songs,  wnich  first  led  him  to  verse  making. 
Afterwiurd  he  came  across  Thomson's  8eason»y 
which  he  read  constantly.  His  poems  d^  with 
rustic  scales  and  the  incidents  of  village  lif& 
Th^  are  spontaneoua  and  mndcal,  but  ItA 
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vigor.  For  hia  life,  consult:  Martin  (London, 
1865);  Cherry,  Life  and  Remaina  (London, 
1873) ;  and  A.  Symons's  introduction  to  Poema 
(London,  1908)  of  Clare,  for  a  critical  atudy. 

CLABE,  or  CLARA,  Saiht  (1101-1268). 
The  founder  of  the  Order  of  Poor  Clarefl,  the 
Francisean  Order  for  women.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  rich  and  noble  family  of  AssUi,  in  the 
Dnehy  of  8p(deto.  Attracted  by  the  eloquence 
and  piety  of  St.  Francis  of  Assiai,  she  abandoned 
the  pleasures  of  social  life,  in  which  she  had 
previously  indulged,  and  betook  herself  to  soli- 
tude, prayer,  and  mystic  meditation.  With  the 
advice  of  St  Francis  she  founded  her  Order  in 
1212,  and,  after  obtaining  a  great  r^utaUon 
for  sanctity,  died  at  AsaisC  Aug.  U,  1263.  Two 
years  aftnward  she  was  canonized  by  Pt^e 
Alexander  IV.  (See  Clabbb,  Poor.)  Consult 
Demore,  Tta  de  BainU  CWr0  d'Aniai  (Furis, 
1856). 

OLABE  OOLLEGS.  One  of  the  coll^^  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  It  was  fotmded 
as  "University  Hall"  by  the  university  in  1326. 
Ten  years  later  its  advowaon  or  patronage  was 
made  over  to  EllEabeth  de  Burgh,  Countess  of 
Clare,  in  the  chancellor  of  the  university,  Rich- 
ard de  Baden.  Part  of  the  great  estates  she  had 
inherited  by  the  death  of  her  brother  at  Ban- 
nockbnm  she  devoted  to  refounding  this  hall, 
first  as  Clare  Hall,  with  the  particular  object  of 
educating  clergy  to  take  the  place  of  thoee 
swept  off  by  the  plague.  In  later  generations 
the  college  departed  from  this  pious  purpose 
somewhat  though  it  wm  especially  noted  in  the 
sixteenth  and  sevoDteenth  centuries  for  tta  di- 
vines, who  were  learned,  if  somewhat  too  liberal- 
minded  for  tlu^  times.  Biriiop  Latimer  \ras  a 
fellow  <rf  the  college  as  was  Archbishcm  Tillot- 
Boa;  Cndworth  was  master,  and  among  the  other 
members  of  the  seventeenth  century  may  be 
noted  William  Whiston  and  Thomas  Burnet. 
Wheelock,  the  Anglo'Sazon  scholar,  and  Ma- 
seres,  the  mathemalician,  were  also  members  of 
Clare.  The  buildings  of  the  coU^  have  suffered 
very  frequently  from  fire.  The  present  quad- 
rangle, one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Cambndse, 
was  begun  in  the  seventeenth  century;  but  the 
work  was  interrupted  by  the  Civil  War,  and  it 
was  not  completed  till  1715.  The  present  foun- 
dation consists  of  a  master,  15  fellows,  31 
scholars,  besides  undergraduates  who  in  1913 
numbered  238.  Craisnlt  J.  R.  Wardale,  Clare 
OoUege  (Lmidon,  1899). 

OLABE  ISLAND;  An  island  off  the  west 
coast  of  Mayi^  Ireland,  at  the  mtranee  of  Clew 
Bay  (Hi^i:  Ireland,  A  3).  It  has  a  length  of 
4%  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  2  miles.  On  its 
northeast  extremity  there  is  a  lighthouse  at  an 
devation  of  487  feet  above  the  sea.    Pop.,  1000. 

OLABE^ONT  (Fr.,  fair  mount).  A  man- 
sion at  Esher,  in  Surrey,  England,  16  miles 
southwest  <rf  London.  It  was  the  home  of  Prince 
Lec^ld  of  Saze^Toburg  (later  Kii«  of  the  Bel- 
gians) in  tiie  early  part  cA  the  nineteenth  een- 
tory,  and  from  1848  to  I860  the  residence  of  the 
exiled  Louis  Philippe  King  of  the  French,  who 
died  there.  In  consequence,  Claremont  became 
the  headquarters  of  the  Orltens  party. 

CIiABEKOirr.  A  city  in  Los  Angeles  Co., 
Cal.,  37  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles;  on  the  Atch- 
ison, Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Pomona  CoU^,  established  in  1888. 
Fruit  growing,  especially  the  raising  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  is  ue  prindpal  industry.  Pop., 
1910, 1114. 
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OLABEUONT.  A  town  in  Sullivan  Co., 
N.  H,,  55  miles  northwest  of  Concord;  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  (Map:  New  Hamp- 
shire, D  6).  It  is  also  on  the  Sugar  River, 
which  fumishes  abundant  water  power.  The 
town  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  paper,  diamond  drills,  machineiy,  ma- 
uiinery  supplies,  shoes,  and  lumber;  anid  there 
are  granite  and  marble  yards,  Claremont  con- 
tains a  Carnegie  library,  and  owns  its  water 
works.   Pop.,  1900,  6498;  1910,  7529. 

CLABEMOBE.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Rogers  Co.,  Okla.,  25  miles  northeast  of  Tulsa, 
on  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  and  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  and  Southern  railroads 
<Map:  Oklahoma,  F  2).  Springs  with  medici- 
nal properties,  discovCTed  in  1003,  have  made 
Claremore  a  popular  health  resort.  The  city 
contains  also  a  fine  State  preparatory  school. 
There  are  oil  and  stock-raising  interests  and 
manufactories  of  brick.  The  water  works  and 
electric  light  and  power  plant  are  owned  by 
the  municipality.   Pop.,  1900,  2004;  1910,  2866. 

OLAB^NCE,  Duke  of.  A  title  occasion- 
ally givat  to  a  younger  member  of  the  Briti^ 
royal  family.  It  was  first  bestowed  on  Lionel, 
the  sectmd  son  of  Edward  III.  In  recent  years 
it  was  held  by  Albert  Vletor  Christian  Edward 
(1864-92),  the  eldest  s<m  of  King  Edward  TII, 
then  Prince  of  Wales. 

OLABENOIEirX,  klRr'en-ahCS  or  -bO,  An 
English  heraldic  ofiBcer,  the  first  of  the  two  pro- 
vincial kings-of-arms,  the  second  being  Norroy. 
The  jurisdiction  of  Clarencieux  extends  over  all 
Enriand  sooth  of  the  Trent,  that  of  Norroy  com- 
prehending the  portion  north  of  that  river. 
Clarencieux  is  named  after  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
third  eon  of  King  Edward  III.  It  is  his  duty 
to  visit  his  provmce,  to  snrr^  the  arms  of  all 

Seraons  bearing  coat  armor  within  it,  to  raster 
escents  and  marriages,  and  to  marshal  the 
funerals  of  all  persons  who  are  not  under  the 
direction  of  Garter.  He  also  grants  arms  within 
his  province,  with  the  approval  of  the  Earl 
Marshal.  See  Oabtib  Ki]r«-AT>-ABUB;  Heralds' 

COLLBOK;  KiNQ-AT-AkHB. 

CLAB^EEDON'.  A  lodge  in  Wiltshire,  near 
Salisbury,  England,  where  the  "Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,"  &cing  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  civil  and  eodesiastieal  courts,  were  drawn 
up  in  1164^ 

CLABENDOZT.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Monroe  Co.,  Ark.,  60  miles  (direct)  east  of 
Ltttie  Bock;  on  the  White  River  and  on  the 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  and  Southern  railroads  (Map:  Arkan- 
sas, C  3).  It  is  in  a  rich  cottw-growing  region 
and  has  lumber  mills,  boat-oar,  barrel,  button, 
plow-beam,  wagon-material,  tel^aph  and  tele- 
phone supply,  and  shoe-last  factories;  a  foundry, 
cotton  gins,  saw  and  planing  mills,  and  bottling 
works.   Pop.,  1000,  1840;  1010,  2037. 

"CLABETOOM'.  A  town  in  Rutland  Co.,  Vt., 
8  miles  south  of  Rutlsnd;  on  the  Rutiand  Rail- 
road (Map:  Vermont,  B  5).  The  principal  in- 
dustries are  dairying,  fruit  raising,  and  maple- 
sugar  making.  The  locality  is  visited  for  its 
mineral  springs,  the  waters  of  which  are  of  con- 
siderable medicinal  value.  It  is  governed  by  an 
annual  town  meeting.    Pop.,  1010,  857. 

OLABEHDON,  AesiZE  of.  A  series  of  de* 
crees  issued  by  Henry  II  ci  England  in  1166. 
By  these  he  ordered  (1)  that  u  each  county 
juries  comdsting  of  12  men  from  eaefa  hundred, 
and  four  men  from  each  Till  should  present 
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for  trial  before  his  justices  all  who  were  ac- 
cused, or  publicly  suspected,  of  robbery  or  mur- 
der, or  of  harboring  robbers  or  murderers;  (2) 
that  the  system  of  frankpledge  (q.v.)  should 
be  carried  out  more  fully.  Section  81  treated 
of  the  heretics  who  had  recently  am>eared  in 
England  and  was  the  first  secular  l^slation 
against  heresy  in  the  west  of  Europe  since  the 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Consult  Stubbs, 
Select  Ghartera  Illustrative  of  English  Constitu- 
tiofMl  History  (7th  ed.,  Oxford,  1890).  A  trans- 
lation can  be  found  in  Adams  and  Stephens, 
Select  Documents  of  English  Constitutional  His- 
lory  (New  York,  1901). 

CLAIUEKDOH,  Cokbtitutiors  of.  A  bodj 
of  laws  defining  the  spheres  of  ecclesiastical  and* 
secular  jurisdiction  in  the  courts  of  England, 
adopted  in  1164.  In  that  year  Henry  II  sum- 
moned  the  whole  body  of  bishops  and  barons  to 
a  council  at  Clarendon,  and  some  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  council  were  ordered  to  set  down 
in  writing  the  customs  in  use  under  Henry  I. 
The  repon  was  to  be  nmde  the  baais  for  the 
definite  detenninatioo  of  the  disputes  between 
the  King  and  the  clergy.  The  document  known 
as  the  "ConBtitutions  of  Clarendon"  was  pre- 
sented as  the  result  of  the  inquiry.  The  consti- 
tutions were  16  in  number.  The  substance  of 
the  most  important  articles  was  as  follows: 
Members  of  the  clergy  accused  of  crime  should  be 
sent  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  trial,  and, 
if  there  convicted,  were  to  he  turned  over  to 
the  law  courts  for  further  punishment.  There 
was  to  be  no  appeal  to  Rome  without  the  coiuent 
of  the  King.  No  beneficed  clergyman  might 
leave  the  realm  without  the  King's  consent. 
No  villein  could  be  ordained  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  lord,  and  no  tenant  in  chief  of  the 
King  could  be  excommunicated  without  the 
King's  knowledge.  In  addition  to  these  subjects, 
the  "constitutions'*  decided  that  questions  of  ad- 
vowson  and  presentation  should  be  tried  in  the 
King's  court;  that  election  to  bishoprics  and  ab- 
bacies should  be  in  the  King's  presence;  and  that 
the  King  had  a  right' to  the  goods  of  felons  de- 
posited under  the  protection  of  the  Church. 
Finally,  the  questions  of  titles  to  ecclesiastical 
estates,  the  trial  of  laymen  for  spiritual  of- 
fenses, and  the  bestowal  of  churches  in  the  King's 
gift  were  determined. 

A  great  authority  upon  the  "Constitutions  of ' 
Clarendon"  says:  "They  are  no  mere  ennne  of 

Srani^,  or  secular  spite,  against  a  churdtman ; 
ey  are  really  a  part  of  a  great  scheme  of  ad- 
ministrative reform,  by  which  the  debatable 
ground  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  pow- 
ers can  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  common 
justice.  Mid  the  lawlessness  arising  from  pro- 
fessional jealousies  abolished."  The  enactment 
of  tiie  "Constitutions  of  Clarendon'*  brought  to 
a  crisis  the  dispute  between  Henry  II  and 
Thomas  k  Becket,  who  made  himself  the  eham- 

?ion  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  siding  with 
Ope  Alexander  III  when  the  latter  rejected  the 
"constitutions."  Though  the  King  had  to  undergo 
penance  after  the  murder  of  Becxet,  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  "Constitutions  of  Clarendon" 
remained  pemmnent  gains  to  the  civil  power. 
Consult:  Stubbs,  The  OonatUutional  History  of 
England,  vol.  i  (Oxford,  1896);  Paull,  Oe- 
aehichte  von  England  (Qotha,  1853-68) ;  and  for 
the  text  of  the  "Constitutions,"  Stubbs,  Select 
Charters  Illustrative  of  English  ConatitutioneU 
History  {7th  ed.,  Oxford,  1890). 
OLASENBOH,    Edwabd   Hyde,   Eul  or 


(1609-74).  An  English  historian,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  Charles  II.  The  son  of  Henry  Hyde, 
a  private  gentleman,  he  was  bom  at  Dinton, 
Wiltshire,  Feb.  18,  1609.  Destined  for  the 
church,  he  proceed^  to  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  graduate  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Feb.  14,  1626.  But  instead  of  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  under  his 
imcle,  Chief  Justice  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  treas- 
urer of  the  society,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
Nov.  22,  1633.  His  intimate  friends  were  the 
brilliant  literati  of  the  period — Ben  Jonson,  Wal- 
ler, Selden,  Carew,  Chillingworth,  Hales,  Falk- 
land, and  others.  To  them  in  after  years  he  at- 
tributed much  of  his  knowledge  uid  worldly 
experience.  He  was  twice  married — his  first  win 
dying  after  six  months — and  by  both  alliances 
gained  wealth  and  political  influence.  In  1634 
he  became  Keeper  of  the  Writs  and  Rolls  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  by  some  brilliant  de- 
fense work  acquired  an  extensive  law  practice. 
He  came  into  high  favor  with  Laud  and  was 
frequently  ctmsulted  by  him.  He  entered  the 
"Short  Parliament"  M  1640  for  Wootttm  Basaett 
and  distinguished  himself  as  a  supporter  of 
the  Popular  party.  He  represented  Saltash  in 
the  "Long  Parliament,"  but  as  an  Episcopalian 
he  eventually  seceded  from  the  Popular  party  on 
ecclesiastical  questions,  and  thereby  gained  the 
King's  favor.  He  headed  the  Royalirt  part^  in 
the  Commons  and  counseled  conciliation  by  a 
persistent  appeal  to  the  "known  laws  of  the 
land."  He  was  the  author  of  most  of  the  King's 
answers  to  the  parliamentary  manifestoes.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  royal  cause  and  in  1643  was  knighted 
and  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Privy 
Councilor.  After  viewing  the  battle  of  Eldgehill 
he  joined  Prince  Charles  (Charles  II)  in  the 
West,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  to 
Jersey.  He  renuiined  in  that  island  for  two 
years  and  began  his  History  of  the  Reb^ion. 
In  June,  1648,  after  capture  and  spoliation  by 
an  Ostend  pirate,  he  rejoined  Prince  Charles  at 
The  Hague.  He  exerted  himself  to  save  the 
life  of  Charles  I,  and  after  that  monarch's  exe- 
cution was  retained  as  counselor  by  Charles 
II,  in  1649,  going  to  Spain  on  an  unsuccessful 
mission  for  assistonce.  At  Charles's  request  he 
rejoined  him  in  Paris,  and  as  the  Kfaig's  most 
trusted  adviser  there,  as  also  in  Cologne  and 
Bruges,  spent  the  n^  lune  years,  frequently 
in  abject  poverty.  Charles  formally  declared 
him  Lord  Chancellor  in  1668.  At  the  Restora- 
tion in  1660  Charles  confirmed  this  appointment 
and  in  November  of  this  year  created  him  Baron 
Hyde.  He  also  became  chancellor  of  Oxford 
University  and  in  April,  1661,  he  was  created 
Viscount  Gombury  and  Earl  of  Clarendon.  In 
September,  1660,  hie  daughter  Anne  formed  a 
secret  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  York,  after- 
ward James  II,  and  subsequently  became  the 
mother  of  Maiy  and  Anne,  the  future  English 
queens.  The  King  and  Clarendon  were  wroth; 
but  Clarendon's  indignation  was  somewhat  over- 
acted, and  excited  an  aftersuspicion  that  he 
deliberately  proposed  the  barren  Catharine  of 
Brsganza  as  Charles  II's  consort,  to  provide  for 
his  posterity's  succession  to  the  throne.  During 
his  premiership  the  settlement  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  owed  much  to  him,  and  he  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  colonial  extension.  He  was  one  of 
the  eight  proprietors  to  whom  the  first  Caro- 
lina Charter  was  granted  in  1663,  the  Cape 
Fear  establishment  beii^  named  "CIarend<m 
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County"  after  him.  He  also  helped  the  Preeby- 
terian  Baxter,  to  whom  he  offered  a  bishopric, 
in  the  incorporation  of  a  company  for  the  prop- 
agation of  the  gospel  in  New  England.  The  ill 
success  of  the  Dutch  War  and  the  sale  of  Dun- 
kirk to  the  French  aroused  public  indignation, 
and  he  became  exceedingly  unpopular.  In  1003 
the  Earl  of  Bristol  unsuccesstully  accused  him 
d  bribery  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in  1667  he 
fell  a  victim  to  court  intrigue;  and  baring 
offended  the  King  by  opposing  his  divorce,  that 
he  might  marry  Fanny  Stewart,  whom  Claren- 
don induced  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  wed, 
Charles  deprived  him  of  his  offices  and  indi- 
rectly advised  him  to  withdraw  to  Calais.  Clar- 
endon sent  a  vindication  to  the  Lords,  which 
both  houses  of  Parliament  ordered  to  be  burned 
1^  the  oommon  hangman.  Atta  being  almost 
murdered  by  some  English  sailorB  at  Evreux,  he 
lived  in  exue  for  six  years,  sending  humble  ap- 
peals to  be  allowed  to  pass  his  remaining  years 
on  Ehiglish  soil.  He  died  in  Kouen,  Dec  9,  1674, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abb^. 

In  a  generally  profligate  court  he  was  almost 
tiie  only  moral  man,  and  was  distinguished  for 
his  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Episcopal  church 
and  his  determinea  maintenance  of  what  ha 
eonddered  the  true  and  ideal  En^ish  oonsti* 
tuUon.  He  was  a  ready  debater  and  pleasing 
speaker,  but  it  is  for  his  literary  productions 
that  be  is  best  remembered.  The  first  edition 
of  bis  great  History  of  the  Rebellion  (Oxford, 
1702-04)  was  not  printed  from  the  original 
manuscript,  and  some  passages  were  slightly 
altered  by  the  editors.  A  complete  edition,  by 
Dr.  Buidinet,  first  appeared  in  1826;  while  the 
best  edition,  in  6  vols.,  was  published  at  Oxford 
in  1888.  He  wrote  also  a  Life  of  Edtoard  Hyde, 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  with  a  Continuation  of  the 
History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion  from  the  Res' 
toration  to  kis  Banishment  in  36G7  (1759); 
and  a  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  War  in 
/relond  (1720).  Consult:  Agar-EUis,  Historical 
Inquiry  Respecting  the  Character  of  Edward 
Hyde,  Earl  of  CUurmdon  (London,  1827);  Lis- 
ter, lAfe  and  Admimietratiafn  of  Edward  BydCf 
First  Earl  of  Clarendon  (London,  1837-38) ; 
Lewis,  Lives  of  the  Friends  and  Contemporaries 
of  Clarendon  (3  vols.,  London,  1852);  Camp- 
bell, Lines  of  the  Lords  Chancellors,  vol.  iii  (Lon- 
don, 1869);  Oldmixon,  Clarendon  and  White- 
locke  Compared  (2d  ed.,  London,  1787) ;  Craik, 
Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon  (New  York, 
1911) ;  Firth,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon 
(Oxford,  1909 ) ;  and  the  histories  of  Green, 
Banke,  and  Gardiner. 

CLABEITDOIT,  Geohge  William  Fbedeeice 
TlLLiEKS,  fourth  Eabl  op  (1800-70).  An  Eng- 
lish diplomat  and  statesman,  the  eldest  son  of 
George  Villiers  and  grandson  of  Thomas  Vil- 
liers,  who  in  1752  married  the  heiress  of  the  last 
Lord  Clarendon  of  the  Hyde  branch,  and  was 
created  Baron  Hyde^  17S6,  and  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, 1776.  He  was  bom  In  London,  Jan.  12, 
1800.  He  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  by  titular  privily 
attained  the  M.A.  dc^ee  in  1820.  The  same 
year  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  as  an 
attach^  to  the  British  Embassy  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  at  23  years  of  age  had  acquired  prac- 
tice experience  that  was  of  particular  value  in 
his  subsequent  career.  He  was  an  accomplished 
lingnist  and  writer.  Appointed  Commissioner 
of  Customs  in  1S23,  in  1827-29  he  gained  ad- 
ministrative knowledge  in  arranging  the  union 


of  the  English  and  Irish  excise  boards,  and  an 
insight  into  Irish  character  and  affairs  which 
made  him  an  authority  with  Lord  Lieutenant 
Paget,  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  In  1831,  as  coad- 
jutor to  Sir  John  Bowring,  he  successfully  ne- 
gotiated a  commercial  treaty  with  France,  and 
In  1833  was  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Madrid,  where  he 
ac<^uired  great  influence  and  a  lifelong  popu- 
larity. He  was  rewarded  with  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Bath  in  1837,  and  at  his  uncle's  death, 
Dec.  22,  1838,  succeeding  to  the  Clarendon  peer- 
age as  fourth  Earl,  he  returned  to  England  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  entered 
Lord  Melbourne's  administration  as  Lord  Privy 
Seal  in  1840,  and  also  became  chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  When  the  ministrv  fell,  in 
1841.  he  became  an  active  member  of  uie  ^po- 
sition, but,  as  a  stanch  free  trader,  warmly  sup- 
ported Sir  Robert  Peel's  measures  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws.  Under  Lord  Russell  he  be-  ■■ 
came  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1846, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  ot  Ireland.  The  insurrectionary  fol- 
lies of  Smith  O'Brien  and  his  followers  were 
agitating  the  country;  hut  Clarendon's  prompt 
and  decisive  measures  soon  restored  tranquillity, 
while  his  tact  and  impartiality  allayed  party 
feeling.  In  1862;  under  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
in  1856-58,  under  Lord  Palmerston,  Clarendon 
was  Foreign  Secretary.  Upon  him  fell  the  bur- 
den of  the  Crimean  War;  he  personally  at- 
tended the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  the  peace  of 
1856,  with  its  beneficial  results  to  Emropean 

K>litic8,  testifies  to  his  foresight  and  ability, 
e  retired  with  the  ministry  in  18^;  resumed 
the  Foreign  Secretaryship  in  1865-66,  and  held 
it  again  under  Gladstone  from  1868  until  his 
sudden  death,  June  27,  1870.  Consult  Thornton, 
"Life  of  George  William  Frederick  Villiers, 
Fourth  Earl  of  Clarendon,"  in  Foreign  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Ninetemth  Century,  vol.  iii 
(London,  1881-82). 

CLA.BEin>ON  PBESa  A  printing  and  pub- 
lishing establishment  connected  witii  Oxford 
Universi^  (Ena^and).  It  was  founded  in  1672, 
and  named  Clarendon,  because  the  printing 
house  was  paid  for  by  the  profits  on  the  sale  of 
I^rd  (Harendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  of 
which  work  the  university  has  a  perpetual  copy- 
right.   It  now  has  an  American  branch. 

CTiAltEKS,  kl&'i^N^  One  of  a  number  of 
Tillages  in  the  Canton  of  Vaad,  Switzerland, 
scattered  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva.  It 
is  3%  miles  southeast  of  Vevey,  and  1200  feet 
above  sea  level  (Map:  Switzerland,  A  2).  The 
town  is  charmingly  situated,  has  a  mild  climate, 
and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  invalids.  It  is  known 
as  the  scene  of  Rousseau's  La  Jfouvelle  HSloise. 

CLAXES.  klftrz.  Poos,  or  CTlasisses.  A  re- 
ligious order  founded  by  St.  Clare,  with  the 
counsel  and  help  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  in 
1212.  At  first  the  nuns  observed  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict,  but  in  1224  the  austerity  of  this 
rule  was  mitigated  by  St.  Francis,  and  again 
modified  by  Urban  IV  in  1263.  The  order  rap- 
idly increased,  and  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  numbered  nearly  50,000.  The  nuns  de- 
vote themselves  chiefly  to  the  education  of  the 
young.  They  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
General  and  Provincials  of  the  Friars  Minor. 
In  1875  two  sisters  came  to  the  United  States 
from  Borne;  in  1877  oUiers  came  from  Germany. 
They  had  in  1911,  in  the  United  States.  7  con- 
vents and  204  proiessed  sisters;  in  England,  11 
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conventB;  in  Scotland,  1;  and  in  Ireland,  9. 
The  English  follow  the  reform  of  St.  Colette, 
who  in  1436  brought  back  many  French,  Bel- 
gian, and  German  converta  to  the  strict  Fran' 
ciBcan  rule. 
CLABET.    See  Wine. 

CLA&ETIE,  IcIttr'tA',  Jdles  (properly  Ar- 
8£nb  Aknadd)  (1840-1913).  A  French  author 
and  theatrical  manager,  bom  at  Limoges  (Haute- 
Vienne).  He  studiM  at  the  hyde  Bonai»rte  of 
Paris,  and  became  known  as  a  feuilletonist  and 
dramatic  critic.  During  the  Franco-FruBsian 
War  be  acted  as  correspondent  for  Paris  papers 
for  a  brief  period.  His  first  play  won  but  mod- 
erate BuoceBB  {La  famille  dee  Oveua,  1869),  but 
Bubaequently  dramatizations  of  sereral  of  his 
own  works  of  fiction,  such  as  Les  Muaoadin*  (2 
vols.,  1874,  and  presented  afl  a  play  in  that 
year)  and  Le  Prince  Zilah  (1884;  presented  In 
1885),  established  him  upon  tlie  French  stage. 
In  1907  he  wrote  and  had  produced  the  drama 
TMrite.  In  1885  he  became  director  of  the 
Comidie  /rottffawte,  whoae  traditional  excellence 
he  sooght  to  maintain.  He  is  best  known,  how- 
ever, ror  bis  novels  and  historical  and  critical 
worics.  Amcng  the  former  are.  In  addition  to 
the  two  already  named,  L'Astaasin  (1866),  Mon- 
9i€ur  le  MittUtre  (1882),  Puyjoli  (1890),  and 
h'AeousateuT  (1897).  From  the  latter  may  be 
cited  Hittoxre  de  la  Hvolution  de  1870-71  (new 
ed.,  5  vols.,  1875-76);  Cinq  ans  oprAs  (1876), 
a  study  of  postbellum  conditions  in  Aleace-Lor- 
raine;  Le»  Pruaaima  ehat  eua  (1872).  Among 
his  critical  works  may  be  mentioned  La  vie  mod- 
eme  ott  tMdtre  (1888-69);  Moliire  (1871); 
and  Hiatoire  de  la  UtHra^tre  fran^aiae  (2d  ed., 
190S).  In  1888  Claretie  wa«  elected  to  the 
AcadiSmie  Fraocaise. 

CLABI,  km'r«,  THE  ICAID  OF  MHJUT. 
An  opefa  by  Sir  Henry  Bishop  (1823),  introduc- 
ing John  Howard  Payne's  "Home,  Sweet  Home," 
which  was  written  expressly  for  it. 

CIJLBIFICATIOir    See  Fining. 

dtABZHDA.  A  city  and  tiie  county  seat  of 
Page  Ca,  Iowa,  79  miles  by  rail  soutiieaBt  of 
Council  Bluffs;  on  the  Nodaway  RiT«,  and  on 
the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quin^^  Railroad 
(Map:  Iowa,  B  4).  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and 
stock-raising  r^on,  which  has  also  some  coal 
deposits.  The  city  exports  live  stock,  poultry, 
butter,  eggB,  Beeda,  grain,  and  coal;  and  there 
are  flour  mills,  carriage  works,  brickyards, 
lawn-mower  and  wdl-boring  machine  factories,  a 
foundry,  a  creamery,  a  cold-storage  plant,  an  ice 
plant,  etc.  Clarinda  contains  a  public  library, 
and  owns  its  water  works.  The  State  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane  is  a  short  distance  from  the 
Ci^  Pop;^90,  3262;  1900,  3276;  1910,  3832. 

OIiABrlKET'  (Ft.  clarinette,  from  It.  clari- 
netto,  dim.  of  clarino,  clarion,  from  claro,  Lat. 
clarua,  clear),  or  Clabionet.  A  wood-wind  in- 
strument of  the  reed  kind,  developed  by  Joseph 
Christopher  Denner,  in  Nurembei^,  in  1600,  from 
the  dialumeau,  a  primitive  wind  instrument,  by 
the  addition  at  the  nodal  point  of  a  small  hole 
-  and  key,  which  gave  an  additional  register,  one- 
twelfth  higher.  Its  tone  is  produced  by  a  thin 
piece  of  Spanish  reed  nicely  flattened  and  tied, 
or  otherwise  fixed  to  the  mouthpiece.  On  the 
body  of  the  instrument  there  are  18  holes,  13 
of  than  with  keys  for  the  fingers  of  the  per- 
former, by  which  the  notes  are  produced.  In 
extent  (3%  octaves,  from  e  to  A*),  fullness,  and 
variety  of  tone,  the  clarinet  is  the  most  perfect 
td  wind  iuBtruments.    Its  conatruetion,  how- 


ever, does  not  admit  of  every  key  in  music 
being  played  on  the  same  instrument;  for  which 
reason  clarinets  of  different  pitch,  generally  A, 
Bb,  and  C,  also  a  bass  clarinet  (usiuilly  in  Bb) 
are  used  in  orchestra  music.  Mcoart'a  funiliar 
Elr  major  symphony  is  the  first  wort:  of  its 
ktaid  in  which  darineta  were  emphmd.  Consult 
W.  Altenburg,  Die  KlariHette  (Heilbronn,  1904). 
See  Obchbstba. 

CIiAB^ON.  A  borouj^  and  tiie  county  Beat 
of  Clarion  Co.,  Pa,,  about  100  miles  (direct) 
nortb.Qortheast  of  Pittsburgh,  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Southern  Railroad,  and  on  the  Clarion 
River,  here  spanned  by  a  State  bridge  (Map: 
Pennsylvania,  B  3).  It  is  the  seat  of  a  State 
Nwmal  Sdiotd  and  has  an  attractive  court- 
house. Hie  surrounding  region  produces  natural 
gas,  oil,  and  lumber,  and  there  are  coal  works 
and  oigar  and  glass-bottie  factories.  Clarion 
was  settled  in  1839  and  was  incorporated  in 
1841.  The  government  is  administered  by  a 
burgess,  elected  every  three  years,  and  a  uni- 
cameral council.    Pop.,  1000.  2004;  1910,  2864. 

GLASnrSA  HABOiOWE.  A  novel,  by 
Samuel  Richardson,  published  in  1748.  See 
Haklowe,  Clarissa. 

CLABI8SES,  kl&'res'.   See  Clabes,  Pwm. 

OLABK,  Abbaham  (1726-94).  An  American 
patriot,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. He  was  born  near  Elizabeth,  N.  J.; 
practiced  law  for  a  time,  and  was  called  the 
''poor  man's  councillor";  and,  on  the  approach 
of  tiie  Revolutionary  War,  identified  himself 
with  the  patriot  cause.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Provindal  Congress  in  177S;  was  a  m«nber 
of  the  Continental  Ccmgress  in  1776-78,  1780-83, 
and  1780-88;  was  a  &legate  to  the  Annapolis 
Convention  (q.v.)  in  1786,  and  from  1791  to 
1704  was  a  member  of  Congress. 

CLARK,  Albert  Cunns.  An  English  cUtssi- 
cal  scholar.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  grad- 
uated at  Queen's  (1882)  and  became  (1884) 
fellow  and  tutor  of  Queen's  Collie  and  (1909) 
university  reader  in  Latin.  His  great  work 
was  as  an  editor  of  the  Oxford  Cicero,  and  as  an 
investigator,  after  Zielinsld,  of  rhytiunie  doH- 
aula  in  Cicero's  prose  and  in  other  authors. 
He  edited  Aaconiua  (1907)  and  Fontea  Proses 
VumeroacB  ( 1909 ) ;  wrote  The  Curtut  Medie- 
val and  Vulgar  Latin  ( 1010),  and  Proae  Rhyikm 
in  Engliah  (1913). 

CliARK,  Alonzo  (1807-87).  An  American 
physician.  He  was  bom  in  Chester,  Mass.,  and 
0>aduated  In  1828  at  Williams,  and  in  1836  at 
the  New  York  Coll^  of  I^yslciana  and  Sur- 
geons, where  be  was  professor  of  physiology  and 
pathology  fr<Hn  1848  to  1856,  and  of  pathology 
and  practical  medicine  from  1856  to  1886,  and 
dean  and  president  of  the  facuify  in  1876-86. 
Possibly  his  most  important  publication  was 
Leotvres  on  Diaeasea  of  the  Heart  (1889). 

CLARK,  Alonzo  Howabd  (1660-  ).  An 
American  ichthyologist,  bom  in  Bostpn.  He 
studied  at  Wesleyan  Universi^;  in  1883  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Commission  at 
the  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  Xxindon, 
and  in  1889  was  sent  as  expert  commissioner 
to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  that  year.  Fnm 
1880  to  1908  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  the 
American  Historical  Association.  His  publi- 
cations include :  Statiatica  of  Fiaheriea  of  Maaaa- 
chuaetta  (1882) ;  Hiatorjf  of  the  Mackerel  Fiah- 
try  (1883);  and  A  VaHomal  Regiater  of  the 
Soeiety  of  the  Bona  of  the  Amerwan  Revolu- 
tion (1902). 
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CLABK 


CliABK,  Altak  (1808-87).  An  American 
optician,  bom  at  Ashfield,  Mass.  The  son  of  a 
farmer,  he  became  a  self-taught  engraver,  por- 
trait painter,  and  optician,  and  was  employed 
as  an  engraver  in  a  calico-print  manufactory  at 
Lowell,  Slass.  After  being  a  portrait  painter 
in  Boston,  he  bwan  the  maniuaeture  of  tele- 
s«n>efl  at  Cambndgeport,  Mass.,  about  1844, 
and  complied  the  first  achromatic  lenses  made 
in  the  United  States.  He  also  devised  an  in- 
genious eyepiece  for  measuring  celestial  arcs 
of  lesser  magnitudes.  The  chief  telescopes  of 
recent  times  nave  been  the  woric  of  his  estab- 
lishment. The  Prooeedinga  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  vol.  xvii  (London,  1867),  con- 
tains the  list  of  his  own  discoveries  iritii  his 
telescopes.  See  Telescope. 

CLABK,  AI.TAN  Gbahah  (1832-97).  An 
American  optician  and  astronomer,  bom  at  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  son  of  Alvan  Clark,  with  whom 
he  was  associated  in  the  manufacture  of  tele- 
scopes. Among  the  great  telescope  lenses  made 
by  him  are  those  in  the  Lick  Observatory  in 
California  (36  inches  in  diameter),  and  in  the 
Naval  Observatory  at  Washington  (26  inches) ; 
the  30-inch  refractor  for  the  Nicholas  Centiul 
Observatory  of  Pulkowa;  and  the  great  40-iiioh 
lens,  the  largest  in  actual  use,  for  the  Yerkea 
(Mwervatory  (at  Williams  Bay,  Wis.)  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  was  also  active  as 
an  astronomical  observer,  and  made  many  dis- 
coveries of  double  stars,  including  that  of  the 
companion  of  Sirius  (January,  1862;  after 
Safford's  determination  of  its  position),  for 
which  he  received  the  Lalande  gold  medal  of 
the  French  Academy.    See  TuxsocwB. 

class;  Sm  Andbew  (1626-03).  A  British 
physician,  bom  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  and  in  Edin- 
burgh. He  joined  the  medical  department  of 
the  navy  in  1848  and  was  appointed  pathologist 
to  the  Haslar  Hospital  (1849),  curator  of  the 
museum  of  the  London  Hospital  (I8S3),  and 
assistant  physician  of  this  hospital  (18S4). 
After  1864  he  was  connected  with  the  College  of 
Physicians,  as  member,  fellow,  and  ofBcer— irom 
1888  to  his  death  he  was  president.  Meanwhile 
he  built  up  a  large  practice  in  London,  and 
counted  among  his  patients  many  of  the  notable 
persons  of  his  day.  He  wrote  on  various  sub- 
jects, especially  tuberculosis,  a  tendency  to  which 
he  himself  had  had  all  his  life. 

GLAAK,  Champ  (1850-  ).  An  American 
politician,  bora  in  Anderson  Co.,  Ky.,  and 
educated  at  Eentuctcy  University,  at  Bethany 
College,  and  at  the  Cincinnati  Lav  School.  In 
1873^4  he  was  prerident  of  MarshaU  CMl^, 
W.  Va.  He  was  ci^  attorney  of  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  and  afterward  of  Bowling  Oreen,  Mo.,  and 
was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Pike  County,  in 
that  State.  In  1604  he  was  chairman  of  the 
National  Democratic  Convention,  at  St.  Louis, 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  which  notified 
Judge  Parker  of  his  nomination  to  be  tike  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  the  president.  He  was 
elected  Democratic  Sepresentative  from  the 
Ninth  District  of  Missouri  in  1893,  and  fnan 
1807  was  reelected  to  the  three  succeeding  con- 
gresses. He  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House 
in  the  Sixty-second  Congress  partly  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  ability  he  had  displayed  as  mi- 
nority leader  in  the  preceding  Congress.  Mr. 
Clark  brought  impartiality  and  dignity  to  the 
speakership,  and  was  notably  snceeufm  in  per- 
leeting  the  organization  of  the  House  and  in 


establishing  absolute  discipline;  and  among 
those  of  his  own  part^  at  Washington  his  coim- 
cil  came  to  have  much  weight.  Speaker  Clark 
was  one  of  the  leading  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  at  the  National  Democratic 
Convention,  Baltimore,  1012;  and  it  was  only 
on  the  forij-sixth  ballot  that  his  chiei  cunpeti- 
tor.  Wood  row  Wilson,  obtained  the  nomination. 
This  result  was  hastened  by  W.  J,  Bryan,  who 
threw  his  support  over  to  Wilson,  ailing  that 
Mr.  Clark  was  allied  with  Tammanv  Hall.  The 
charge,  vehemently  denied  by  Mr.  Clark,  aroused 
the  most  bitter  feeling  among  the  tatter's  sup- 
porters against  Bryan.  But  the  defeated  nom- 
inee himself  loyally  supported  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  the  ensuing  campaign. 

CLABKf  Chabies  Edoab  (1840-  ).  An 
American  naval  oflScer,  bora  at  Bradford,  Vt. 
He  entered  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in 
1860  and  in  1863  was  made  an  ensign.  Sub- 
sequently he  served  on  the  steam  sloop  Ossipee, 
of  the  Western  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  in 
1863-65;  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay 
and  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Morgan 
(1864);  ms  commissioned  a  lieutenant  com- 
mands in  1868,  and  in  that  year  was  soring 
on  the  Suminee  when  she  was  wrecked  off  Van- 
couver Island.  He  was  stationed  at  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1870-73,  became  a  commander  in 
1881,  was  lighthouse  inspector  in  1887-01,  and 
was  stationed  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  in 
1891-93.  Promoted  to  captain  in  1896,  he  was 
transferred  from  the  Monterey  at  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  San  Francisco,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  battleship  Oregon.  In  this  vessel  he 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  March  10, 1808,  and 
covered  the  13,000  miles  around  Cape  Horn  to 
Key  West  in  65  days,  thereby  establishing  a  new 
record  for  a  sea  voysge  under  such  conditions. 
Under  command  of  Captain  Clark,  the  Oregon 
at  once  joined  Admiral  Sampson's  squadron, 
and  bore  an  important  part  in  the  destruction  of 
Admiral  Cervera's  fleet.  He  was  advanced  to 
rear  admiral  in  1002.  was  afterward  govemor 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Home  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  retired  In  Angust,  1006. 

CLASS,  Chablbs  Hopeiks  (1848-  ). 
An  American  newspaper  editor,  born  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn,  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1871 
and  in  the  same  year  became  connected  with 
the  Hartford  Courant,  the  oldest  newspaper  con- 
tinuously published  in  America,  ^ter  1890 
he  was  editor  in  chief  of  this  paper.  He  was 
president  and  director  of  many  important  finan- 
cial institutions  and  companies,  and  from  1000 
to  1013  was  treasurer  and  member  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  State  Reformatory.  In  1010 
he  received  the  degree  of  L.H.D.  frmn  Trinity 
College. 

CliABK,  Chablbs  Kibe  (1857-  ).  A 
Canadian  physician  and  alienist.  He  was  bom 
at  Elora,  Ontario,  and  graduated  at  Toronto  Uni- 
versity in  1878.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant medical  superintendent  of  the  Hamilton 
Iiuane  Asylum,  and  for  20  years  after  1885 
he  was  medical  superintendent  of  the  Boc&wood 
An'lum  for  the  Insane  at  Kingston,  while  at 
this  post  serving  also  as  professor  of  mental 
diseases  at  Queen's  University.  In  connection 
with  the  asylum  he  founded  a  hcnne  for  nurses 
and  convalescente.  Of  the  American  Journal 
of  Insanity  he  became  coeditor  in  1004.  He 
was  appointed  medical  superintendent  of  the 
Toronto  Asylum  for  the  Insane  in  1006,  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  in  Toronto  Universlfy  in 
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1907,  and  dean  of  that  inetitutiwi'B  medical 
faculty  in  the  following  year.   In  1007  he  was 

also  a  member  of  the  royal  commission  for  the 
study  of  methods  of  treatment  of  the  insane  in 
Europe.  His  contribuUons  on  alienistie  eoib- 
jccts  to  variouB  journals  gained  him  a  high 
reputation. 

CLAHE,  Clarence  Don  (1851-  ).  An 
American  le^slator,  bom  at  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. 
He  was  educated  at  Iowa  State  Universify, 
practiced  law  in  Delaware  Co.,  Iowa,  and  at 
Evanston,  Wyo.,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  Wyoming,  and  a 
delegate  to  a  number  of  Republican  national 
conventions.  Upon  the  admission  of  Wyoming 
as  a  State  he  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-first  and 
Fifty-second  Congresses;  in  1895  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and 
in  1809  and  1005  was  reelected,  and  again  in 
1911  for  the  term  ending  1917.  In  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress  he  was  chairman  of  the  C<Hnmit- 
tee  on  Geological  Survey,  and  was  also  a  member 
of  other  important  committees. 

CLABK,  Daniel  (1836-1912).  A  Canadian 
physician.  He  was  bom  at  Granton,  Inveraess- 
shire,  Scotland;  went  to  Canada  in  1841,  and 
graduated  at  Victoria  University  in  1858.  He 
subsequently  received  from  the  Universi^  of 
Toronto  the  degree  of  MJ>.,  studied  at  Edin- 
buivh,  and  practiced  at  Princeton,  Ontario. 
Dnnng  the  Civil  War  he  was  for  a  short  time 
attached  as  volunteer  surgeon  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  in  1872  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Ontario  Medical  Council.  He  was  after- 
ward connected  with  various  educational  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  in  1875  was  ap* 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  Provincial  Luna- 
tic Asylum,  Toronto.  He  wrote  Pen  Photo- 
graphg  (1B7S);  Jonah  Oarthf  a  novel;  and 
other  wotIeb. 

OIiABX,  Edwabd  (1822-1902).  An  American 
architect,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  studied 
architecture  with  Thomas  U.  Walter,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  as  architect  of  the  United  States 
Capitol  extension  in  1865.  He  was  appointed 
by  Congress  on  the  commission  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Washington  Monument,  and  on 
the  conuDisuoD  for  the  construction  of  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  and  did  other  governmental 
work.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  fellow  of  the  Clarendon  His- 
torical Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  trustee  of  the 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in  Washington. 

CLABE,  Edwin  Chablks  (1836-  ).  An 
English  legal  writer  and  teacher.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge,  became  a 
scholar  and  fellow  of  Trinity,  and  subsemiently 
was  appointed  professorial  fellow  of  St.  John's, 
and  was  then  r^us  professor  of  civil  law  in  the 
university  until  1914.  He  published:  Early  Ro- 
man Law:  Regal  Period  (1872)  ;  An  Analysis  of 
Criminal  Liability  (1880);  Practical  Jurispru- 
dence (1883);  and  Cambridge  Legal  Studies 
(1888) ;  Practical  Jurisprudence:  A  Comment  on 
Aitstin  (1888) ;  History  of  Roman  Private  Law 
(1006). 

OLABK,  Francis  Edwabd  (1851-  ).  An 
American  Congregational  clergyman.  He  was 
bom  at  Aylmer,  Canada,  Sept.  12,  1851;  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  1873,  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1876.  He 
held  a  Congregational  pastorate  at  Portland, 
Me.,  from  1876  to  1883,  and  was  a  pastor  of 
Phillips  Church,  South  Boston,  in  1883-87.  In 
1881  ne  organized  the  Williston  Young  People's 


Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  in  his  church  at 
Portland,  and  in  1887  became  president  of  the 

United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  which 
sprang  from  it,  and  editor  of  its  official  organ, 
the  Oolden  Rule.  (See  Cbbisttan  Endeavob, 
SociBrT  OF.)  He  published:  The  Children  of 
the  Church,  and  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  aa  a  Meant 
of  Bringing  them  Together  { 1888 ) ;  World- 
wide  Endeavor,  the  Story  of  the  Y.  P.  8.  0.  E. 
from  the  Beginning  and  im  aU  Landa  (1806) ; 
PeUow  Trav^era:  A.  Pereonally  Conducted  Jour- 
ney in  Three  Continents;  A  Neto  Way  Around 
the  World  (1901),  an  account  of  experiences 
on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway;  The  Continent 
of  Opportunity  ( South  America )  ( 1909 ) ;  and 
other  works  in  the  interest  of  the  society. 

CLARK,  Galen  (1814-1910).  An  American 
naturalist,  born  at  Dublin,  N.  H.  In  1853  he 
went  to  Q&lifomia  and  woriced  in  placer  mines, 
but  within  four  years  was  serving  as  guide  to 
parties  of  tourists  to  Tosemite  Valley.  In  1857 
he  discovered  the  great  redwood  growth  at  Mari- 
boaa,  in  1864  he  opened  a  smaXl  hotel  at  Wa- 
wona,  and  in  1865  was  appointed  commissioner 
and  guardian  of  the  newly  created  Yosemite 
Valley  Park.  He  was  succeeded  by  another, 
but  for  the  last  20  years  of  his  life  was  again 
guardian  of  the  park.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  John  Burroughs,  John  Muir,  and 
Joseph  Le  Conte,  who  considered  him  a  high 
authority  on  the  geol(«y  and  natural  wonders 
of  the  Sierra  Nevi^a  Mountains.  He  published 
The  Indians  of  Yosemite  Valley  (1904);  The 
Big  Trees  of  California  ( 1907 ) ;  The  Yosemite 
Valley,  its  History,  Characteristic  Features, 
and  Theories  Regarding  its  Origin  (1910). 

CliABE^  Gdorok  Roqebs  (1752-1818).  An 
American  soldier  and  frontiersman,  who  ren* 
dered  valuable  services  to  the  United  States 
during  the  Bevolutionaiy  War.  He  was  bom- 
near  Monticello,  in  Albemarle  Co^  Ta.;  received 
a  common-school  education;  made  a  tour  west 
of  the  Alleghanies  in  1772;  became  a  land 
surveyor,  and  in  1774  served  against  the  Indians 
in  Lord  Dunmore's  War  (q.v.).  He  spent  some 
months  in  Kentucky  in  1775;  removed  thither 
early  in  1770,  and  soon  became  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  backwoodsmen.  In  June,  177ft,  be 
was  chosen  one  of  two  del^iates  to  represent 
Kentucky,  then  a  district  of  Virginia,  in  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  and  in  this  capacity  not 
only  brought  about  the  organization  of  Ken- 
tucky as  a  separate  county,  but  secured  a  large 
supply  of  much-needed  powder  for  the  use  of  the 
backwoodsmen.  After  his  return  he  conceived 
a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  the  "Illinois  Country," 
and  having  won  the  support  of  Patrick  Heniy, 
t^en  Governor  of  Virginia  (to  lay  his  plans  be* 
fore  whom  he  had  traveled  on  foot  from  Harrods- 
burg,  Ky.,  to  Williamsburg,  Va.),  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  colonel,  raised  the  necessary 
troops,  and  proceeded  to  the  site  of  Louisville, 
Ky.  Starting  from  this  point  on  June  28,  1778, 
he  captured  Kaskaskia  (q.v.)  on  July  4,  and 
by  deputy  secured  the  surrender  of  the  other 
French  villages,  Cabokia  and  Vincennes.  Gen- 
eral Hamilton,  the  English-  commander  at  De- 
troit, recaptured  Vincennes,  then  held  by  Captain 
Helm,  in  December ;  and  Clark,  upon  hearing  the 
news  at  Kaskaskia,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
170  men,  and  after  an  arduous  march  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  through  swamps  and  dense  for- 
esta,  forced  Hamilton  to  surrender  on  Feb.  24, 
1779.  (A  monument  to  Clark,  commemorating 
these  feats,  was  erected  at  Vincennes  in  1905.) 
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Early  in  1780  he  built  Fort  Jeffemon,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  a  short  distance  below 
the  moutii  of  the  Ohio.  From  this  time  until 
the  close  of  the  war  he  vas  engaged  almoat  con- 
stantly in  warfare  against  the  British  and  In- 
dians, totally  defeating  the  Shawnees,  deetrojr. 
ing  the  Indian  villages  alon^  the  Big  Miami, 
and  rising  to  the  rank  of  bngadier  general  of 
Virginia  militia.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
he  led  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the 
Wat)ash  Indians  in  1780,  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Spanish  authorities  in  the  West,  and 
seems  to  have  advocated  an  e^qMdition,  which 
he  waa  to  lead,  for  the  capture  of  Natchez  and 
Si.  Louis  and  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  to 
unrestricted  navigation.  In  1703,  during  the 
pro-French  s^tation  in  the  United  States,  he 
was  commissioned  a  general  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment, and  issued  a  call  for  volunteers  for  the 
purpose  of  reconquering  the  Spanish  possessions 
along  the  Mississippi  on  behalf  of  the  French. 
He  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  poverty 
at  Clarksville,  in  Indiana,  near  Louisville,  Ky., 
on  ipart  of  the  land  granted  him  by  the  Vlr^nia 
Lanslature. 

Cluk's  services  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
were  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  United  States 
government,  inasmuch  as  the  virtual  conquest 
of  the  Northwest  served  as,  perhaps,  the  chief 
iMisis  of  tbe  American  claim,  in  toe  peace  ne- 
gotiations of  1782-83,  to  the  territory  between 
uie  Mississippi  and  the  Alleghanies.  But  for 
this  conques^  according  to  many  historians,  the 
western  territory  womd  probably  liave  passed 
either  to  England  or  to  Spain.  In  recognition  of 
his  services,  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in  1783, 
granted  him  a  tract  of  8049  acres — 140,000  more 
l>eing  granted  to  bis  officers  and  men — in  the 
present  State  of  Indiana,  and  on  two  occasions 
presented  him  with  a  sword.  Clark  wrote  two 
accounts  of  his  expedition— one  of  which,  hia 
Letter  to  Oeorge  Maeon,  of  Virgima,  was  first 
published  in  Cincinnati  in  1869;  and  tbe  other, 
entitled  his  Memoir,  and  written  probably  in 
his  old  age,  at  the  request,  it  is  said,  of  Presi- 
dents Jefierson  and  Madison,  was  first  published 
in  part  in  Dillon's  Indiama  (1843).  Consult: 
English,  The  Conquest  of  the  Country  Northteeat 
of  the  Ohio  River,  mSSS,  and  Life  of  George 
Rogers  Clark  (Indianapolis,  1896);  and  Boose- 
velt.  Winning  of  the  Weat^  vols,  i  and  ii  (New 
York,  1889);  Butterfleld,  History  of  O.  R. 
Claries  Conguett  of  the  Illinoia  and  the  Wabash 
Towns  (Columbus,  1904).  Many  documents  re- 
lating to  Clark  and  the  conquest  of  tbe  Illinois 
country  are  to  be  found  among  the  Draper 
Manuscripts,  in  the  Library  of  the  Wtsconsin 
HiBtoricat  Society,  Madison,  Wis. 

CLARK,  Hekbt  Jambs  ( 1826-73) .  An  Amer- 
ican naturalist,  bom  at  Easton,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  New  York  Universijby  in  1848; 
then  studied  botany  under  Asa  Gray  at  the 
Cambridge  Garden,  and  later  under  Agassiz  at 
Harvard.  On  graduating  from  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  Schoi^  (1854),  be  remained  with 
Agassiz  in  the  capacity  of  private  assistant 
until  1863.  With  Agassiz  he  did  important 
work  on  the  embryology  of  the  turtle  (1857). 
In  1860  he  waa  made  adjunct  professor  of 
xoSlogy  at  the  Lawrence  School.  In  1864  he  de- 
livers a  course  of  lectures.  Mind  in  Nature 
(published  1865),  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  and 
from  1866  to  1869  was  professor  of  the  natural 
sciences  at  the  Pennnrlvania  Agrienltural  Col- 
1^.  From  1869  to  1872  he  held  a  similar  post 


at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  and  during  the 
last  year  of  his  life  was  professor  of  veterinair 
sdence  at  tiie  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Cu- 
Icge,  in  Amherst.  Consult  Packard's  "Memoir** 
in  Biographioal  Memoirs  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Bciencee  (Washington,  1877). 

CLABE,  Hdbebt  Ltkan  (1870-  ).  An 
American  zoologist,  born  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  and 
educated  at  Amherst  Coll^  and  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  He  was  professor  of  biolo^o'  at 
Olivet  (Midi.)  College  from  1899  untij  1905, 
when  he  became  an  assistant  in  invertebrate 
BoSlogy  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
Harvard.  Scientific  investigations,  leading  to 
the  publication  of  numerous  papers,  were  carried 
on  by  bim  in  Jamaica  and  Bermuda.  He  was  a 
contributor  to  the  New  lNTEBNa.TlONAL'  Enot- 
CLOPfDiA  in  1900-03.  His  publications  include: 
The  Birds  of  Amherst  and  Vicinity  ( 1887 ) ; 
The  Echinoderms  of  Porto  Rtco  ( 1901 ) ;  A  New 
Ophiuran  from  the  West  Indies  (1910);  North 
Paoifie  Ophiurans  in  the  Collection  of  the  United 
Btates  National  Muaeitm  (1911). 

CLABK,  Ibaao  (1833-  ).  An  American 
theologian,  bom  at  Canterbury,  Conn.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale  University,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  Andover  lioeological  Seminary, 
and  was  ordained  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.  (1861-68); 
Aurora,  111.  (1868-72);  Brooklyn  (Elm  Place 
Church,  1872-74);  Rondout,  N.  Y.  (1874-82); 
and  the  Edwards  Church  (Congre^tional), 
Northampton,  Mass.  (1882-91).  In  1891  he 
became  professor  of  theolo^,  homiletics,  and 
English  exegesis  at  Howard  University  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C.)>  and  after  1001  was  in  addition 
dean  of  that  institution's  theological  school. 

CLABK,  Sm  Jaues  (1788-1870).  An  Eng- 
lish physician.  He  studied  law  and  then  medi- 
cine, practiced  in  Rome  in  1819-26  and  then  in 
London,  and  on  the  accession  of  Victoria,  was 
appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty, 
and  attended  the  Queen  on  most  of  her  journeys 
to  Scotland  and  the  Continent.  He  was  made 
a  baronet  in  1838.  He  wrote  The  Influence  of 
Climate  in  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Disease 
(1829),  and  A  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Ooneump- 
tion  (1835). 

CTiA'RK,  John  Bates  (1847-  ).  An 
American  economist,  tiom  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
Jan.  26,  1847,  and  educated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity, Amherst  College,  and  at  the  universities 
of  Heidell>erg  and  Zurich.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  political  economy  and  history  in 
Carleton  College,  Minn.,  1877;  professor  of  bis- 
tory  and  political  science  in  Smith  College, 
1881;  profesgor  of  political  economy  in  Amherst 
Collf^,  1892;  and  in  Columbia  University, 
1S9S.  For  three  years  (1892-94)  he  was  lec- 
turer on  economics  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  (1893-95)  wae  president  of  the 
American  Economic  Asaociaticm.  In  1911  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  division  of  eco- 
nomics and  history  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  Intemational  Peace.  Beside  numerous  arti- 
cles in  scientific  periodicals,  he  has  published 
the  following  works:  The  Philosophy  of  Wealth 
(1885);  Capital  and  its  EartUnga  (1888); 
Wages  (1889);  The  Distribution  of  Wealth 
(1901);  The  Control  of  Trusts  (1901);  The 
Problem  of  Monopoly  (1904;  revised,  in  collabo- 
ration with  John  Morris  C^ark,  1912);  Essen- 
tials of  Economic  Theory  (1907).  Since  the 
death  of  Francis  A.  Walker,  Professor  Clark  has 
occupied  the  first  place  among  American  econo- 
mists.  The  distinguishing  feanures  of  Professor 
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Clark's  economic  theory  are  his  diBtinction  be- 
tween the  static  and  dynamic  forces  in  economic 
life;  his  derivation  of  value  from  effective  util- 
ity; and  his  explanation  of  interest  in  terms  of 
tiie  prodnctivi^  of  capital.  In  his  social  politi- 
cal teachings  Professor  Clark  d^ends  the  essen- 
tial justice  and  beneficence  of  an  economic 
system  based  upon  free  enterprise.  The  chief  de- 
fects in  the  bating  econtHnio  system  are,  in 
his  view,  an  outgro^Hh  of  monopoly,  and  can  be 
removed  by  appropriate  l^slative  measures. 
Professor  ClarlE  does  not  limit  the  economic 
sphere  of  the  state  to  tiie  protectioa  of  property 
and  the  restraint  of  monthly,  but  offers  a  quali- 
fied defense,  on  dynamic  vrounds,  of  protecticot 
and  other  measures  usually  regarded  oy  econo- 
mists as  patemaliBtic. 

class;  John  Willis  (1833-1910).  An 
English  zoologist.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Trini^  Coll^,  Cambridge,  where  in 
various  capacities  he  spent  more  than  three 
quarters  of  a  centurv.  As  superintendent  of  the 
museum  of  zoOIosy  lor  26  years  he  did  much  to 
promote  the  study  of  natural  sciences  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  became  registrar  of  the  university 
in  1891.  Besides  his  papers  on  the  anatomy  and 
habits  of  the  narwhal,  and  on  the  dolphins  and 
on  the  extinct  rhytina  his  publications  include: 
Old  Friends  at  Cambridge  and  Elsewhere 
( 1900) ;  The  Care  of  Books  ( 1001 ;  3d  ed.,  1909 ) ; 
Cambridge,  a  Conoiae  Ouide  of  the  Tou>n  and 
Vniveraity  (1902;  3d  ed.,  1906);  Endowments 
of  the  Un^tmaittf  of  Cambridge  (1904). 

CLAXK,  JOKAS  QnjuiT  (1816-1900).  An 
American  philanthropist,  bom  at  Hubbardston, 
Mass.  After  a  term  of  service  as  a  carriage 
maker's  apprentice,  he  bc^n  the  manufacture  6f 
tinware,  with  shops  at  lulford  and  Lowell.  In 
1853  he  went  to  California,  where  he  developed 
a  successful  business.  He  invested  largely  in 
real  estate,  and  subsequoatly  added  to  his  for- 
tune by  banking  operations  in  the  East.  About 
1880  he  ronoved  fnnn  New  York  City  to  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  There,  in  1887,  he  obtained  a  charter 
for  an  institution  of  higher  education,  and  in 
1889  founded  Clark  University  for  poetsradnate 
study  such  as  could  not  well  be  carriS  on  up 
to  that  time  in  the  United  States.  He  provided 
an  endowment  fund  of  $1,000,000,  and  by  the 
terms  of  his  will  secured  to  the  university  a 
further  endowment  of  $2,600,000.  (See  Clabk 
UmvEBSiTT.)  He  also  established  an  endowed 
public  library  at  Hubbardston. 

CliASK,  Eatb  Ufson  (1851-  ).  An 
American  author,  bora  at  Camden,  Ala,  She 
graduated  from  Wheaton  Seminary  in  1869  and 
from  the  Westfield  (Mass.)  Normal  School  three 
years  later.  In  1874  she  was  married  to  Edward 
Perkins  Clark,  who  died  in  1903.  For  several 
years  she  taught  school  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
1882-87  was  editor  of  G'ood  Cfteer,  at  the  same 
time  conducting  a  department  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Press,  and  from  1892  to  IS95  edited  Ro- 
mance. In  1907  she  became  an  editorial  writer 
on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  also  acting  as  literary 
editor  of  the  Christian  Herald,  and  contributing 
to  many  magazines  and  religious  weeklies.  She 
also  became  known  as  a  lecturer  on  literary,  ed- 
ucational, and  domestic  topics.  Her  writings  in 
book  form  include:  Bringwg  Up  Boys  (1900); 
White  Butterflies  {1900);  Move  Upward  (19QZ) ; 
The  Dole  Tioins  (1906);  The  Adventurea  of 
Spotty  (1907);  Art  and  Citieenahip  (1907). 

CLABK  (JosuB),  LinuEB  (1822-98).  An 
Engliih  dectrician  and  en^eer,  bom  at  Qreat 
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Marlow,  brother  of  Edwin  Clark  (1814-04),  aa 
engineer,  with  whom  he  was  associated.  He 
invented  the  gntta-perdia  coating  tor  inelosing 
undergronnd  wires,  the  "double-oip  Invert"  in- 
sulator and  the  "Clark  cell,"  and  made  valuable 
investigations  concerning  the  action  of  electric 
currente  in  submarine  cables.  He  also  invented 
a  sulnnarine  cable  covering  of  asphalt,  hemp, 
and  silica,  and  had  a  part  m  laying  many  sub- 
marine cables,  including  the  first  In  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean  between  Pemambuoo  and  St. 
Louis,  Bengal.  He  was  interested  in  othw 
forms  of  engineering  as  well,  including  the  em* 
struction  of  pneumatic  tabes,  canals,  ami  floating 
docks.  In  1861-68  he  was  a  partner  of  Sir 
Charles  Tilston  Bright  (q.v.).  He  published  An 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Elwtrical  Measurement 
(1868) ;  Electrical  Tables  and  Formulig  (1871) ; 
Dictionary  of  Metric  and  Other  Useful  Measures 
(1891),  and  a  Memoir  of  Sir  W.  F,  Cooke 
(1895). 

OLABK,  Lewis  Oatlobd  (1810-73).  An 
iUnerican  editor,  born  in  Otiaco,  N.  Y.  For 
25  years  (1834-69)  he  edited,  in  New  York  City, 
the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  which,  by  contri- 
butions from  such  writers  as  Irving,  Bryant, 
Willis,  and  Longfellow,  and  by  his  own  de[>art- 
ments,  the  "Editor's  Table"  and  "Gossip  with 
Readers  and  Correspondente,"  he  made  the  lead- 
ing American  literary  publication  of  the  time. 
Pecuniary  distraw  caused  its  discontinuance  in 
1869,  and  Clark  removed  to  Piennont,  N.  Y., 
where  he  lived  in  a  residence  presented  by  former 
contributors  to  his  magazine,  who  rsised  the 
necessary  funds  in  part  by  publishing  a  volume 
of  their  contributicHis,  under  the  title  The  Knick- 
erbocker Oallery.  He  held  a  place  for  some  time 
in  the  New  York  Customhouse,  but  still  con- 
tributed r^^larly  to  most  of  the  leading  periodi- 
cals. His  work  was  marked  by  a  pleasant  humor. 
He  published  the  Kniokerhooker  Sketoh-Booh 
{ 1860) ,  including  some  of  bis  own  essays,  Smefe- 
JTnoofcs  from  an  Editor's  ToAle  (1868). 

CLABK.  Thokas  Hugh  (1812-190S).  Ab 
American  Episcopal  prdate.  He  was  bora  at 
Newburyport,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1831 ; 
studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  as  a  Presbyterian  in  1836.  He  be- 
came an  Episcopalian  in  the  following  year,  and 
was  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Boston,  for  seven 
years,  afterward  holding  charges  in  Philadel* 
phia,  Hartford,  and  Providence.  In  1864  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  and  in 
1809,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Williams,  of  Con- 
necticut, became  presiding  Bishop  of  the  Eplseo- 
pal  church  in  America.  His  Renwniscences  ap- 
peared in  1896;  among  his  other  worlcs  are 
Early  Discipline  and  Culture  (1862),  and  Pri- 
mary Truths  of  Religion  (1869). 

CLABK,  ViCTOB  SiLOEN  (1868-  ).  An 
Amwlean  economist,  born  at  Portageville,  N.  Y. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  ICnne- 
eota  and  Chicago,  and  at  G^ttingen,  Bern,  and 
Columbia.  After  serving  as  principal  and  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Minnesota  (1893-07),  he 
became  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
President  of  the  Insular  Board  of  Education  of 
Porto  Rico  under  the  military  goveramrait.  From 
1902  to  1909  he  investigated  Iab<n-  conditions  in 
foreign  countries  and  insular  possessitms  for  the 
United  States.  In  1910  he  had  charge  of  the 
census  of  Hawaii  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  commissioner  M  immigrati<m,  labor, 
and  statistics  for  that  territory.  His  pnUica- 
iions  include:  Movement  i»  Australasia  (1006) ; 
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Women  and  Children  Wage  Earners  in  Great 
Britain  (1908)  ;  The  Canadian  Indwtrial  Dia- 
putea  Act  of  1907  (1909),  and  alBO  bulletins  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  on  tiie  labor  conditicms  in 
Cuba,  Hawaii,  New  Zealand,  the  PhUippinea, 
Java,  and  Mexico. 

CIiABX,  Wauvb  Eli  (1809-  ).  An 
American  pnblic  oflScial,  bom  at  Aahford,  Oonn., 
and  educated  at  the  Conneotient  Normal  School, 
WUlist<m  Soninaiy,  and  Wealeyan  UniTersltr. 
He  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  joumalistio 
wotlc,  chiefly  as  Washington  correspondent  lor 
several  important  newspapers.  In  1907  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Alaska  by  President 
Taft,  and  this  office  he  held  until  1913.  Pre- 
vious to  his  appointmrat  as  Governor,  he  had 
been  engaged  in  gold  mining  in  Alaska.  He 
contributed  urtides  to  magagines  and  weekly 
periodicals. 

CLABK,  WnxEAU  (1770-1838).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier  and  explorer,  brother  of  George 
Rogers  Cl&tk  (q.v.),  and  the  associate  of  Meri- 
wether Lewis  on  the  famous  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition  (q.v.).  He  was  bom  near  Char- 
lottesville, Va.;  removed  with  his  family  to  the 
site  of  Louisville,  Ey.,  in  1784;  entered  the 
army  in  1791;  and  served  as  a  lieutenant  of 
infantry,  under  General  Wayne,  against  the 
Indians,  in  1794.  He  resigned,  omng  to  ill 
health,  in  1706;  but  in  180S  was  reoommis^oned 
as  a  second  lieutenant,  and  from  1804  to  1806 
shared  with  his  friend  Meriwether  Lewis  the 
command  of  an  exploring  party  which,  leaving 
St.  Louis  in  Bfay,  1804,  crossed  the  continent, 
reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Kiver  in 
November,  1805,  and  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  its 
return  in  September,  1806.  He  was  com- 
missioned brigadier  general  of  mlUtia  in  1807, 
served  as  Indian  agent  for  the  Territory  of 
Upper  Louisiana,  was  Governor  of  Missouri 
Territory  from  1813  to  1821,  and  acted  as  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Affairs  at  St.  Louis  from 
1822  until  his  deaUi.  In  1828  he  laid  out  Pada- 
cah,  Ey.,  and  in  1830  n^otiated  the  Treaty  of 
Prairie  du  Chien.  Consult  the  biographical 
sketch  by  Coues  in  vol.  i  of  his  History  of  the 
Ewpedition  Under  the  Command  of  Lmoi*  and 
Clark  (New  York,  1893),  and  the  other  authori- 
ties referred  to  under  Lewis  and  CLuk  £xps- 
DmoN,  The. 

CUlSX.,  WnxiAU  AiTDBXWS  (1839-  ). 
An  American  capitalist  and  politician,  bom 
near  Connellsrille,  Pa.  He  settled  in  Iowa  in 
1850,  studied  law  at  Mount  Pleasant  (Iowa) 
University,  but  never  practiced;  drove  an  ox 
team  from  Colorado  to  Montana  in  1863,  and 
\(y  manufacturing,  mercantile  pursuits,  mining, 
sad  banking,  acquired  a  large  fortune.  It  » 
said  that  he  hecame  the  largest  owner  of  ooppor 
mines  in  the  wwld.  In  1884  and  1689  he  was 
president  of  the  Montana  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. He  was  Danocratic  nominee  for  United 
States  Senator  in  1890,  but  although  he  claimed 
the  election,  did  not  secure  a  seat.  In  1889  he 
was  elected  by  the  State  L^^lature  to  succeed 
Lee  Mantle  as  United  States  Senator.  There- 
t^MO,  at  tiie  instance  of  Mareus  Daly,  the 
Anaconda  mine  owner,  and  hia  politicu  rini, 
there  was  b^:un,  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Elections  and  Privileges,  an  investigatitm 
which  resulted  in  the  recommendation  by  the 
committee  that  the  Senate  adopt  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  Clark  "was  not  duly  and  l^lly 
elected  to  a  scat  in  the  Senate."  Claric,  in  an 
address  to  the  Senate,  reviewed  the  report  of 
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the  cotnmittee,  and  resigned.  Almost  imme- 
diately thereafter  be  was  appointed  the  act- 
ing Governor  of  Montana  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  his  resignation.  This  appointment 
was  subsequently  declared  by  the  Governor  to 
be  invalid.  Clark  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  by  the  Montana  Legislature  for 
the  term  1901-07.  In  1900r^  be  built  in 
New  York  City,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  77th 
Street,  an  elaborate  house— one  of  the  show 
places  of  the  ciW — and  there  housed  a  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  art  masterpieces. 

CLARK,  WnxiAif  Bullock  (1860-  ). 
An  American  geologist,  born  at  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
He  was  educated  at  Amherst  College,  and  stud- 
ied geology  at  Munich.  In  1887  he  was  made 
instructor  in  geology  at  Jolms  Hopkins  Unl- 
versity,  and  in  1888  became  connected  with  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  In  1891  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Maryland  Weather 
Service;  from  1892  to  1894  was  associate  pro- 
fessor  of  geology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  geological  laboratory.  In  1896  be  was 
made  State  geolt^st  of  Maryland,  in  1900  was 
appointed  commissioner  for  the  State  of  Mary- 
land on  the  resurvey  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
Mul  in  1908  was  made  a  monber  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Conservation  Commission.  His  pub- 
Uoations  include  a  number  of  interesting  papers 
and  repwts  dealing  with  subjects  of  American 
geologyf  contributed  more  especially  to  the  vol- 
umes of  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey. 

CLABE,  WiLUAU  Geobob  (1821-78).  An 
English  scholar,  bom  in  1821.  He  passed  his 
boyhood  in  Yorkshire  and  in  1844  was  graduated 
from  Trinity  CoU^,  Can^ridge,  witii  great  dis- 
tinction, being  elerted  fellow  w  his  eoUege.  He 
was  Buluequently  elected  a  tutor,  and  then 
publio  orator  of  the  university  (1857).  In 
1849  he  visited  Spain,  and  in  1856  he  made  a 
tour  of  Greece.  Sketches  of  these  travels  were 
published  under  the  titles  Oaepacho  (I860)  and 
PeIoponn«9u«  (1868).  In  1853  he  took  orders, 
but  in  1869  he  asked  hie  Bishop  to  be  relieved, 
stating  his  reasons  for  the  step  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  The  Present  Dangert  of  the  Church  of 
England  (1870).  He  edited  the  first  series  of 
Cambridge  Essays  (1855);  contributed  to  Fro- 
ter'a  MagazMe;  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Journal  of  Philology  (1868),  of  which  be 
was  an  editor;  but  he  is  chiefly  known  for  the 
Cambridge  Shakespeare  (9  vols..  1883-66),  in 
which,  though  it  was  planned  by  himself,  he 
was  aided  by  W.  A.  Wright  (q.v.).  It  furnishes 
one  of  the  best  texts  yet  published.  The  two 
editors  also  prepared  the  Globe  Shakespeare 
(1864)  and  single  pli^  tor  students.  Owing  to 
til  health,  Clark  retired  from  Cambridge  in  1873 
and  pawed  his  last  years  at  York,  where  he 
died,  Nov.  6,  1878.  In  1883  the  Clark 
Lectureship  in  English  Literature  was  founded, 
at  Trinity,  from  prapecty  left  by  him  to  the 
college. 

CLABK,  Wnxuic  Thouas  (1831-1905).  An 
American  soldier,  bom  in  NorwallE,  Conn.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  bits  became  a 
lieutenant  and  adjutant  of  an  Iowa  raiment. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  of  volun- 
teers (1805),  and  was  made  a  major  general  at 
the  close  of  the  same  year  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  during  the  war.  He  was  chief 
of  staff  of  General  Grant's  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. After  the  war  he  made  his  home  in 
Galveston,  Tex.,  where  be  organized  the  first 
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negro  school  and  befriended  aegroes  at  the  risk 
of  his  life;  founded  the  First  National  Bank 
and  was  its  first  cashier,  and  also  served  as 
postmaster.  He  was  a  Republican.  As  a  repre- 
sentative from  Texas  in  Congress  in  1869-72, 
be  obtained  the  first  appropriation  for  tiie  har- 
bor of  Galveston  <  $100,000),  making  possible 
the  completion  of  the  jetties  there. 

CTLABE,  Wnxis  Gatlobd  <  1810-41).  An 
American  poet,  bom  at  Otisco,  N.  Y.  He  be- 
came proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Oazette,  and  was  long  a  contributor  to  the 
Knick&rhocker  Magazine,  edited  by  his  twin 
brother,  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark  (q.v.),  by  whom 
were  prepared  bis  lAtmay  Rmaina  (1844), 
with  a  memoir,  and  a  complete  edition  of  bis 
poems  (1847).  The  former  of  these  was  made 
up  cfaiefiy  of  the  Ollapodiana  Papers,  a  series  of 
prose  sketches  that  had  first  appeared  in  the 
Knickerbocker.  His  poetry  is  contemplative  and 
serious,  his  prose  marked  by  humorous  fancy, 
and  both  have  the  facility  of  the  group  to  which 
he  belonged. 

CLiARK  COLLEOE.  An  institution  for 
bbfber  education,  foimded  in  1902  at  Worcestor, 
ItoBg.  The  college  was  endowed  by  Jonas  O. 
Clark  with  $1,300,000,  and  was  granted  equal 
ri^ts  in  the  already  existing  campaign  and 
buildings  of  its  sister  institution,  Clark  Uni- 
versity (q.v.).  Clark  College  is  l^Ily  "the 
ooll^ate  department  of  Clark  Universi^,"  but 
owing  tb  peculiarities  in  the  will  of  the  founder, 
it  is  a  completely  independent  organization  of 
a  B^arate  endowment,  and  is  eatcmonunu  in  tiO. 
its  activities.  Tbe  students  in  1013  niunbered 
161»  and  tbe  instructors,  not  counting  assistants, 
24.  All  students,  though  pursuing  a  variety  of 
groups  of  study,  are  candidates  for  the  d^ee  of 
A.B.  The  library  of  the  ooll^  contains  up- 
ward of  65,000  volumes,  of  which  about  10,000 
are  specifically  set  apart  for  college  use  in  a 
special  college  library.  Tbe  productive  funds 
amount  to  about  $1,600,000,  and  tbe  net  ilic<mw 
fnxn  all  sources  to  about  $73,000.  The  president 
is  Edmund  C.  Sandford. 

CLABKE,  Adah  (c.1762-1832)  .  A  British 
Methodist  clergyman  and  biblical  scholar,  bom 
in  County  Londonderry,  Ireland.  He  studied  at 
John  Weslev's  School,  at  Elingswood,  near  Bris- 
tol; adopted  the  career  of  a  Methodist  preacher; 
was  sent  out  by  Wesley,  in  1782,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  conferences  of  1800,  1814,  and  1822. 
He  was  a  thorough  student  of  the  dasaics, 
natural  science,  Churdi  history  and  Orientsl 
languages  and  literature,  and  published  works 
in  all  of  these  branches.  He  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Bible  Society's  Arabic  Bible 
and  wrote:  A  Bibliographioal  Dictionary  (6 
vols.,  1803-04) ;  Memoirs  of  the  Wesley  Family 
(1823) ;  and,  most  important  of  all.  Commentary 
on  the  Bible  (8  vols.,  1810-26).  He  was  engaged 
in  editing  Rymer's  Foedera,  from  1808  to  1818, 
when  CThanstion  compelled  bim  to  give  up  the 
task.  For  his  Life,  consult  Etheridge  (London, 
1858). 

CLARKE,  Alexandeb  Ross  (1828-1914). 
An  English  geodesist  and  astronomer.  He  was 
commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of 
Royal  Engineers  in  1847  and  was  transferred  to 
the  Crdnance  Survey  in  1850,  retiring  in  1881 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  The  results 
of  bis  first  investigation  on  tiie  figure  ol  tite 
eartii  were  published' in  1868  and  those  of  his 
second  investigation  in  1866.  Colond  Clarke  was 
a  delegate  to  uie  International  Geodetic  Congress 


in  Rome  in  1883.  In  1887  he  was  awarded  the 
Royal  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he 
was  a  fellow.  He  published,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  reports:  Comparisons  of  the  Standard* 
of  Length  of  England,  France.  B^gjwn,  Prusaia, 
Russia,  India,  Australia  (1866) ;  Determination 
of  the  Position  of  Feaghmain  ond  Baverfordwett 
( 1807 ) ;  Comparisons  of  Standards  and  Length* 
of  Cubits  (1873);  Geodesy  (1880),  which  was 
translated  into  several  foreign  languages. 

CIiASKE,  BENJAinn  Fba^nklin  ( 1831- 
1908).  An  American  engineer  and  educator, 
bom  at  Newport,  h^ine.  He  graduated  in  1863 
at  Brown  University,  and  afterward  became 
connected  with  tbe  university  as  Instraetor 
(1863-68),  professor  of  mathematics  (1868-93), 
professor  of  mechanical  ei^neering  (from  1893), 
and  acting  president  ( 1896-07  and  1898-99 ) .  In 
1884  he  published  a  biography  and  eulogy  of 
Prof.  Samuel  S.  Greene. 

CLASEE,  8m  Cabpab  Pdbdon  (1846-1911). 
A  British  American  art  connoisseur.  He  was 
bom  at  Richmond,  County  Dublin,  Ireland.  In 
1862  be  entered  the  NatiomU  Art  Training  School 
at  South  Kaisington,  Ijondon.  He  assiBted  in 
tbe  construction  <n  tbe  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  in  1866  and  1867. 
In  1879  he  was  appointed  architect  to  the  Eng- 
lish L^;ation  in  Persia.  In  1880  Clarke  was  ap- 
pointed to  direct  the  reorganization  of  the  East- 
era  collections  in  the  Souut  Kensington  Museiun. 
He  was  made  director  of  the  Museum  in  1896, 
and  was  knighted  in  1902.    In  1905  he  was  mp- 

K tinted  director  of  tbe  Metropolitan  Museum  m 
sw  York,  ia  wbidi  capaci^  he  served  nntQ 
failing  healtiti  caused  his  retirement  in  1910. 
Under  his  administration  the  Museum  was  re- 
organized and  many  acquisitions  were  made,  es- 
pecially in  the  decorative  arts.  He  published 
many  papers  on  architectural  subjects.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  a  member  of  many  important 

sodeties.  

OIiABKE,  Chibub  CoVDnr  (1787-1877). 
An  English  author  and  lecturer,  bora  in  Enfield, 
Middlesex.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Shel- 
ley, Keats  (whose  schoolmaster  was  Clarke's 
father),  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Lamb.  He  was  a 
music  publisher.  With  his  wife,  Mary  Cowdm 
Clarke  (q.v.),  he  annotated  an  edition  of  Shakes- 
peare (1869),  and  compiled  The  Shakespeare 
Key  (1870).  His  brilliant  lectures  on  Stutkea* 
peare  and  other  poets,  delivered  in  London 
(183^-^),  did  much  to  arouse  a  wider  interest 
in  the  h^her  drama.  He  published;  T'ole* 
from  Chaucer  (1833);  Shaketpeare  Oharaoters 
(1863);  MaOre  Characters  (1865);  RecoUeo- 
tiona  of  Writers  (1878) ;  and  periodical  articles 
on  the  drama  and  fine  arts.  Consult  tbe  jBio^ 
raphy,  by  his  wife  (London,  1887). 

OLAKKE,  Edwabd  Daniel  ( 1769-1822 ) . 
An  English  traveler  and  mineralogUt.  He  was 
bora  at  WUtingdon,  in  Sussex;  raaduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1790;  and  then  traveled,  as  tutor 
to  different  young  men,  through  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor,  remaining 
away  from  England  most  of 'the  time  until  1802. 
In  1807  he  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  mineral- 
ogy at  Cambridge,  and  the  university  established 
a  professorship  of  that  science  for  him,  and 
made  bim  University  librarian  in  1817.  He 
presented  to  the  library  a  number  of  valnaUe 
marbles;  among  others,  tbe  coloasid  statue  called 
tbe  Ekusinian  Ceres,  but  realfy  a  Cistopborus, 
discovered  by  Wbdor  in  1676,  and  now  in  tiie 
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Fitzwilliam  Museum.  His  Travela  (6  vols., 
1810-23)  were  received  with  extraordinary  fa- 
vor. Besides  numerous  publications  baring 
on  mineralogy,  he  also  wrote  Oreek  Marbles 
Brought  from  the  Shores  of  the  Euwime,  Archi- 
pelago, and'  Mediterranean  (1809),  and  The 
Tomh  of  Alectand«r  (1806).  His  collection  of 
minerals  vas  purchased  by  Cambridge,  and  his 
HSS.  by  Oxford  University.  For  his  Life,  con- 
suit  Otter  (London,  1826). 

CLABEE,  Sm  Edwabd  Gkohgc  ( 1841  -  ) . 
A  British  lawyer  and  public  official,  bom  in 
London.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  House 
of  Edmonton,  at  the  City  of  London  College,  and 
in  King's  College  evening  classes.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1864,  and  won  a  great  name  thron^^ 
hie  brilliant  handling  as  coiuisel  of  the  Pei^ 
and  Detective  eases  (1877),  the  BarUett  Case 
(1886),  the  Baccarat  Case  ( 1891) ,  and  the  Jame- 
son Case  (1896).  In  1886-92  he  vrae  solicitor- 
general  under  the  Conservative  administration. 
He  was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Southwark 
(1880),  for  Plymouth  (1880-1900),  and  for  the 
City  of  London  (1906).  His  publications  in- 
dude:  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  EaU'adition 
(1866  ;  4th  ed.,  1903) ;  Easy  Bhorthand  (1907) ; 
Selected  Bpeeohes  (1908);  Swiftkand  (1909); 
The  Epistles  of  Bt.  Paul  (1912). 

CLABKE,  FBA^fCES  Elizabeth.  See  Gbaio), 
Bamab. 

CULBEE,  FbaNe  Wiooleswobth  (1847- 
).  An  American  chemist,  born  in  Boston 
and  educated  at  the  Lawrence  Scientiflc  School, 
Harvard  University.  He  was  an  instructor  at 
Omell  University  in  1869,  professor  of  ehemfs* 
1x7  at  Howard  University  in  1873-74,  and  fro- 
fesBor  of  chemistry  and  physics  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  from  then  until  1883,  when  he  was 
appointed  chief  chemist  of  the  United  States 
Geolo^cal  Survey  and  honorary  curator  of  min- 
erals in  the  National  Museum.  In  1900  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Paris  fixposition  international 
jury  of  awards;  in  1901  he  was  president  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society;  and  his  distinc- 
tion was  recognized  in  nuions  other  wm.  He 
is  joint  author  with  Louis  M.  Dennis  of  Elemen- 
tary Chemistry  (1902)  and  Laboratory  Manual 
of  Elementary  Chemistry  (1902),  and  author  of 
The  Constants  of  Nature  (5  vols.,  1873-82;  voL 
T,  "A  RecalQuIation  of  the  Atomic  Weights,"  3d 
ed.,  1010),  and  of  various  bulletins  of  the 
Geological  Survey  and  many  papers. 

CLABSE,  Sib  Gbobob  STniNHAU  ( 1848- 
) .  An  En^iah  soldier  and  millta^  writer, 
bom  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  eduoatra  at  the 
B<mU  Military  Coll^  at  Woolwich,  and  from 
1871  to  1880  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Royal  En- 
gineering College,  Cooper's  Hill.  He  saw  active 
service  in  the  Egyptian  expedition  of  1882  and 
in  the  Sudan  in  1885,  was  in  the  War  Office 
until  1892,  then  on  special  duty  abroad,  and 
in  1894-1901  superintendent  of  the  royal  car- 
riage factory.  From  1901  to  1904  he  served  as 
Governor  of  Victoria,  Australia,  and  in  1907  as 
Governor  of  Bombay.  He  was  made  Knight 
Commander  of  St.  SHchael  and  St.  George  in 
1893.  His  principal  writings  are:  Fortifioation, 
Past,  Present,  and  Future  (1890);  The  Naoy 
and  the    Nation    (1897) ;    Imperial  Defense 

(1897)  ;  Russia's  Bea-Power,  Past  and  Present 

(1898)  . 

CLAEKE,  Helen  Archibald.  An  American 
editor  and  critic,  bom  in  Pbiladelphia.  She 
naduated,  in  1884,  at  the  music  department  of 
ue  University  of  Pennsylvania;  in  1889,  witii 


Charlotte  Porter  founded  Poet-Lore,  a  quarterly 
magazine  of  letters.  With  Miss  Porter  also  she 
edited,  notably,  Robert  Brouming'a  Complete 
Poetioal  Works,  12  vols.  (1898);  Mrs.  Broton- 
ing'a  Complete  Works,  6  vols.  (1900) ;  and  The 
First  Folio  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  40  vols. 
(1B08).  Among  books  of  her  own  writing  are 
Brownings  Italy  { 1907 ) ;  Broioning's  England 
( 1908 ) ;  Longfellou^s  Country  ( 1909 ) ;  Hau>- 
thom^s  Country  (1910);  Poet's  New  England 
(1911) ;  Brotoning  and  his  Century  (1913). 

CLABKE,  Hekki  Jacqdxs  Guillauhe, 
Comte  d'Hunebourg  and  Due  de  Feltre  (1765- 
1818).  A  French  general,  bom  at  Landrecies 
(Nord).  He  studied  at  the  Ecole  Militaire, 
^ris,  entered  the  cavalry,  and  haviiff  bectane 
lieutenant  colcmel,  so  distinguished  himself  at 
landau  as  to  be  promoted  to  be  brigadier 
general.  In  1793  he  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand, as  a  suspect,  but  in  1796  was  reinstated 
in  the  service  as  a  general  of  division,  and  made 
by  Camot  chief  of  the  topographical  bureau  of 
the  War  Ministry.  Sent  by  the  Directory  to 
Italy  to  observe  the  movements  of  Napoleon, 
then  c<xnmanding  the  French  army  there,  he 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  that  general's  plans, 
and  was  later  rewarded  by  being  appointed  his 
private  secretary.  In  1806  he  was  Qovemor  of 
Vienna,  in  1806  of  Berlin,  and  in  1807-13  SQnla- 
ter  of  War.  Upon  the  entry  of  the  allies  into 
Paris,  he  declared  himself  a  Royalist;  during 
the  Htmdred  Days  accompanied  Louis  XVIII 
into  exile  to  Ghent,  and  from  1815  to  1817  was 
again  Minister  of  War. 

CTiABEE,  Jacob  Augustus  Lookhjjbt  (1817- 
80).  An  English  phnician,  bom  in  London. 
He  was  brought  up  in  France,  hut  studied  medi- 
cine in  En^and,  at  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's 
hospitals.  He  divided  his  attention  between 
private  medical  practice  and  original  research 
in  microscopic  anatomy  and  pathology,  giving 
most  of  his  time  to  researcn.  A  group  of 
ganglion  cells  in  the  spinal  column  was  named 
after  him,  "the  posterior  vesicular  column  of 
Clarke."  The  results  of  his  investigations  were 
published  in  the  form  of  special  papers,  a  list 
of  which  is  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgio<U  Bociety  (1870). 

CLABKE,  Jaues  Fbgeuait  (1810-88).  An 
American  Unitarian  clergyman.  He  was  bom 
in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1829,  and  at  the  Caidbridge  Divinity  School 
in  1833.  He  was  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church 
in  LonisvUIe,  Kj.,  until  183S.  In  1841  he 
assisted  in  founding  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  ^ 
Boston,  of  which  he  was  pastor  from  1841  to 
1850,  and  from  1854  until  his  death.  He  was 
a  friend  of  Emerson  and  Channing — ^with  whom 
he  edited  the  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli 
(1889),  and  wrote  for  the  Dial — a  supporter  of 
the  antialavery  movement,  and  secretary  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Assodation  in  1869-62.  He 
was  one  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard,  where  he 
was  professor  of  natural  rel^on  and  Christian 
doctrine  (1867-71),  and  lectured  on  ethnic  re* 
ligions  (1876-77).  Beudes  a  vast  number  of 
articles  contributed  to  current  journals  and 
magazines — many  collected  in  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Questions  (1898) — ^Dr.  Clarke  published 
many  works,  including:  Theodore  (1841),  a 
translation  from  the  German  of  De  Wette ;  Cam- 
paign of  1812  (1848)  i  Eleven  Weeks  in  Europe 
(1852);  Christian  Doctrine  of  Prayer  (1854, 
new  ed.,  1874) ;  The  Hour  Which  Cometh  and 
2fmo  Is,  a  volume  of  sermons  (1864,  3d  ed. 
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1877) ;  Orthodoxy:  Its  Truths  and  Errors  (1866; 
reprinted  often);  Steps  of  Belief  (1870);  Tlie 
Ten  Oreat  Religiom  (2  voIb.,  1871-83;  vol.  i, 
22d  ed.  1886;  vol.  u,  5tfa  ed.  1886);  Common 
Sense  in  Religion  (1874) ;  Essentials  and  Hon- 
Easentiaia  in  Religion  (1878);  The  Legend  of 
Thomaa  Didymus,  the  Jewish  Skeptic  (1881); 
Manual  of  Unitarian  Belief  (1884);  AnH- 
Slavery  Days  (1884);  Veaed  Questions  (1886); 
and  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  (1888). 
Consult  £.  E.  Hale'a  edition  of  Clarke's  Auto- 
biography, Diary t  and  Correspondence  (Boston, 
1891). 

nr.* -Rim!,  James  P.  (1854-  ).  An 
American  public  official  and  l^glator,  born  at 
Yazoo  City,  Miss.  After  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Vircnnia  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1878,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
mored  to  Helena,  Aik.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Aitoinsas  House  of  Representatives  in  1886- 
87,  and  of  the  Arkansas  Senate  in  1888-02,  and 
was  President  of  the  latter  in  1891.  In  1893- 
94  he  was  Attorney-General  of  Arkansas,  during 
the  following  two  years  was  Qovernor  of  the 
State,  and  after  serving  as  United  States  Sen- 
ator  in  1003-09  was  reelected  to  that  office  for 
the  term  190»-16.  In  191S  he  was  elected  Preel- 
dent  pro  tern  of  the  Senate. 

OZiABKE,  John  ( 1609-76) .  An  Enj^ish  phy- 
sician, one  of  the  founders  of  Rhode  Island,  in 
America.  He  emigrated  to  Boston  in  1637; 
aa  one  of  the  friends  of  Anne  Hutchinson  there, 
he  was  driven  out  of  the  Colony.  Roger  Williams 
received  him,  and  Clarke  became  one  of  the 
settlers  of  Aquidneck,  S.  I.  He  founded  at 
Newport,  probably  in  1640,  a  Baptist  church, 
whfen,  next  to  the  one  founded  by  VLoger 
Williams  at  Providence  in  1636,  was  the  earliest 
in  America.  In  1651  he  was  arrested,  fined,  and 
imprisoned  for  holding  a  Baptist  meeting  in 
Mass.  In  the  same  year  he  went  with 
Williams  to  England,  as  an  agent  for  the  Colony, 
and  there  published  III  Netos  from  Neio  Eng- 
Umd;  or,  a  Jfarrattve  of  New  England  Persecu- 
tion (1662).  After  remaining  for  12  years  ia 
England,  he  obtained  from  Charles  II  a  second 
charter  for  Rhode  Island,  which  secured  tiie 
right  of  personal  liberty  in  matters  of  r^igion. 
On  his  return  he  resumed  the  care  of  the  New- 
port church,  and  kept  the  pulpit  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  from 
1664  to  1669;  was  Deputy  Governor  in  1660 
and  1671,  and  afterward  codified  the  Rhode 
Island  laws.  He  has  been  called  "the  Father 
of  American  BaAtista."  Consult  Bichman,  Rhode 
/stand  (New  York,  2  vols.,  1902). 

CIiABKE,  John  Mason  (1867-  ).  An 
American  geolwist  and  paleontolo^st,  bom  at 
Canandaigua,  N.  T.  He  studied  at  Amherst  and 
the  Universi^  of  GSttingen,  and  in  1881-84 
was  professor  of  geology  and  mineral(^  at 
Smith  College.  In  1885  and  1886  he  was  lecturer 
on  geology  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Agricul- 
tural Coll^ife,  in  Amherst.  In  1804  he  was 
appointed  professur  of  geolfjgy  in  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  and  in  1808  State 
paleontologist  of  New  York,  becoming  State 
geologist  and  director  of  the  Museum  in  1904. 
His  publications  include:  'New  Devonian  Cms- 
taeea  (1882) ;  Cirriped  Crustacea  from  the  De- 
vonian (1883);  Veber  deutsche  oberdevoniscke 
Crustaceen  (1884);  On  Devonian  Spores  (1886); 
On  the  Higher  Devonian  Faunas  of  Ontario 
County,  New  Tork  (1886) ;  Early  Devonio  Bis- 
tery  of  Hew  York  and  Eaatem  North  America 


(1908);  The  Eurypterida  of  New  Tork,  by 
Clarke  and  Suedemann  (1012);  and  The  Heart 
of  Qaspi:  Skvttiim  m  the  Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
(1013). 

CIiABEE,  John  Sleeper  (1833-90).  An 
American  comedian,  after  1867  a  resident  of 
Enj^and.  He  was  bom  at  Baltimore  and  in 
his  boyhood  was  a  sdioolmate  of  Edwin  Booth, 
with  whom  he  engaged  in  amateur  dramatic 
readings.  Giving  ap  the  study  of  law  in  order 
to  go  upon  the  stage,  be  made  his  first  pro- 
fessional appearance  in  Boston,  as  Frank  Hardy 
in  Paul  Pry,  at  the  Howard  Athenteum,  in  1851. 
The  next  year  he  went  to  Philadelphia.  In 
1859  he  married  Asia  Booth,  the  sister  of  his 
old  schoolmate.  He  made  his  appearance  in 
New  York,  in  1861,  as  Diggoiy  in  The  Spectre 
Brid^oom.  From  1864  to  1867  he  ma  asso- 
ciated with  Booth  in  the  managonent  of  the 
Winter  Garden,  New  York;  they  also  had  the- 
atres in  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  Clarke's 
popularity  was  very  great,  among  his  favorite 
parts  being  Dromio  of  Syracuse,  Paul  Pry,  Bob 
Brierly  in  the  Ticket-of-Leave  Man,  and  es- 
pecially Major  Wellington  de  Boots  in  Every- 
body's Friend,  and  Toodles.  Having  gone  to 
London  in  1867,  he  made  his  Engliah  &but  in 
the  rAle  of  Major  de  Boots.  His  suoeeas  was 
such  that  he  decided  to  remain  in  England, 
though  he  afterward  made  several  visits  S»  the 
United  States  (1870,  1871,  1879,  and  1884), 
where  he  was  warmly  welcomed.  Some  of  his 
later  parts  were  Salem  Scudder  in  The  Octoroon, 
Dr.  PangloBs  in  The  Heir  at  Law,  Ollapod  in 
The  Poor  Oentleman,  Babbingt<m  Jones  in 
Among  the  Breakera,  and  Bob  Acres  in  The 
Rivals;  hat  Toodles  remained  the  favorite.  Its 
first  run  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  where  Clarke 
was  leng  engaged,  was  for  200  nif^ts.  He 
managed  several  London  theatres,  including  the 
Haymarket,  which  the  Bancrofts  took  after  he 
gave  it  up.  In  1880  he  retired  and  spent  the 
last  10  years  of  his  life  in  leisure,  near  London. 
Consult  Bell,  in  Sdb.tthews  and  Hutton,  Actors 
and  Aatreseea  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Btatea,  vol.  ii  (New  York,  1886),  and  Clapp 
and  Edgett^  Playera  of  the  Preeent  (New  Tork, 
1800). 

CI.ABKE,  liaoDoNAU)  (1708-1842).  An 
American  writer,  known  as  "The  Mad  Poet." 
He  was  a  native  of  Bath,  Me.,  but  was  for 
many  years  a  conspicuous  figure  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  married  an  actress  and  wrote 
with  much  freedom  and  little  taste  of  the  belles 
of  the  city.  In  spite  of  his  conceit  and  eccen- 
trieitieB  he  endeued  himsdf  to  his  eontanpo- 
raries,  notshly  Fltz-Greene  Halleck,  who  made 
him  th»  hero  of  a  poem,  'Discarded."  He  con- 
sidered himself  the  greatest  poet  of  America,  and, 
besides  a  mass  of  trash,  wrote  some  things  that 
are  tender  and  lovable.  Among  his  conceits  the 
best  known  is  "Now  Twilight  lets  her  curtain 
down,  And  pins  it  with  a  star."  Among  his  pub- 
lications, most  of  which  are  now  rare,  are:  A 
Meview  of  the  Eve  of  Eternity  (1820);  The 
EUair  of  Uoonahine,  by  the  Mad  Poet  (1822) ; 
AfarOt  or.  The  Belles  of  Broadmay  (1833); 
Death  in  Disguise — a  temperance  poem  (163S) ; 
A  Cross  and  a  Coronet  (1841). 

OIiABKE,  MiBoua.  See  Aunuiuir 
Lttehatube. 

OLABKE,  Mabt  Viotobia  Oowden  (No- 
VELLO)  (1800-98).  An  English  Shakespearean 
scholar  and  author.  She  was  the  pnpil  and 
associate  of  Mary  Iamb.    At  the  age  of  10 
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she  was  married  to  Charles  Cowden  Clark 
(q.T.)>  her  brother'a  partner  in  the  muBio  pub- 
lishing business,  and  soon  afterward  began  the 
great  work  of  her  life,  the  Concordance  to 
Bhaketpean,  which  was  published  in  Ltmdon 
in  1846.  She  wrote:  The  Oirlkood  of  Bhake- 
apmr^g  ff«rofn««  (1860);  The  Iron  Covtin 
(1864) ;  Worid-Noted  Women  (1860) ;  Mjf  Long 
Life:  An  Autobiography  (1806) ;  and  Letters  to 
an  Enthusiast:  Being  a  Series  of  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  Robert  BtUmannOt  Esq.,  of  Sew  Tork, 
1830-61,  edited  by  A.  IT.  Net£leton  (Chicago, 
1902). 

CLA&EE,  Rkbbocu.  Sophia  (1833-1906).  An 
American  author,  bom  at  Norridgewock,  Me. 
Under  the  peeadonvm  of  "Sc^hie  Mvy,"  she  pub- 
lished such  juvenile  bocAs  as  the  Little  Prudy 
Stories  (6  tdIb.,  1844-66) ;  Dotty  Dimple  Stories 
(6  vols.,  1867-69) ;  and  one  or  two  norels. 

CT.ARKE,  Sauitel  (1676-1729).  An  Eng. 
lish  cler^man,  born  at  Norwich  and  educated 
at  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  a  disciple 
of  Newton,  and  attempted  to  modify  the  theories 
of  Descartes.  In  1698  be  became  chaplain  to 
Bishop  Moore,  of  Norwich,  and  undertook  the 
study  of  divinity,  publishing  in  1699  Three 
Praotio(U  Essays  on  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and 
Repentance.  In  1704-06  Clarke  delivered  the 
Boyle  lectures,  out  of  which  was  developed  his 
DemoTtstration  of  the  Bmng  and  Attributes  of 
Ood,  and  after  the  death  of  Locke,  in  1704,  he 
was  considered  as  the  leading  English  meta- 
physician. Queen  Anne  made  him  one  of  her 
chaplains  and  presoited  him  to  the  rectory  ai  Si, 
James,  Westminster.  In  1708  he  published  A 
Diseotme  Oonoeming  the  Unalterable  Oblig»- 
tions  of  NatunU  R^igion  and  the  Truth  and 
Certamty  of  Christian  Revelation,  and  in  1712 
The  Boripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  which 
his  denial  of  the  belief  of  the  primitive  Church 
in  the  Trini^  brou^t  upon  him  the  attacks 
of  theolc^ans.  In  1714  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  complained  of  his  teachings  and 
sent  the  matter  to  the  Upper  House.  Clarke 
evaded  the  diffieully,  aind  promised  to  be  silent 
on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity.  His  ^ews  were 
conridered  to  be  semi-Arian  (see  Arius),  and 
involved  him  not  only  with  the  authorities  of 
the  Established  church,  but  with  the  free- 
thinkers of  his  Ume.  In  1716  appeared  bis 
Philoeophioal  Inquiry  Concerning  Human  Lib- 
erty. The  Princess  of  Wales,  afterward  Queen 
Carbine,  requested  him  to  discuss  with  Leibnitz 
the  questions  of  time  and  space  and  their  rela- 
ticms  to  God.  The  correspondence  to  whidi  tlxia 
gave  rise  is  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
papers  which  passed  between  Clarke  and  Leibnitz 
(1717).  His  works  include  an  edition  of  Csesar 
(1712);  Hcnner's  Iliad,  in  Greek  and  Latin 
(1729) ;  and  Exposition  of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism (1729).  His  most  important  work  was 
done  in  the  sphere  of  ethics,  where  he  main- 
tained that  morality  is  "Incumbent  on  men,  fran 
the  very  nature  and  reason  of  thii^  themselves." 
"The  fitness  of  things"  requires  that  every  ob- 
ject be  treated  according  to  its  own  nature,  and 
therefore  that  man  be  treated  by  man  with  due 
respect  to  his  freedom  of  choice.  The  laws  of 
morality  are  as  reasonable  as  those  of  mathe- 
matics, and  are  independent  of  the  consequences 
of  moral  acts;  but  God  has  so  constituted  the 
world  that  morality  is  finally  rewarded.  He 
was  thus  an  ethical  rationalist.  See  his  Life, 
by  his  friend  Hoadly,  prcAzed  to  his  collected 
wnfca,  pnbliahed  in  1738;   and  eonsutt  L. 


Stephen,  History  of  English  ThougM  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (London,  1876). 

CLAKTTE,  Sauusx  Fessenoen  (18S1~  ). 
An  American  naturalist,  bom  at  Geneva,  IlL  He 
graduated  friHU  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
(Yale)  in  1878  and  received  bis  doctor's  d^ree 
fnmi  Johns  Hi^ddna  Univer^ty  in  1879.  He 
served  as  assistant  to  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission  (1874-76),  was  a  fellow  at  Johns 
Hopkins  (1879-81),  lectured  at  Smith  College, 
and  in  1881  became  professor  of  natural  history 
at  Williams  College.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  and  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciraces,  and  was  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Natuialiata  in  1914. 

OXiAUBf  TH01CA8  Shields  (1860-  ). 
An  American  sculptor  and  painter.  He  was  bora 
in  Pittsburgh  and  studied  at  the  Art  Students' 
League,  New  York,  and  under  Lefebvre  and 
D^^an-BouTeret  in  Paris.  Among  his  paintings 
"A  Fool's  Fool"  (1887,  Pennsylvania  Academy), 
and  "A  Niffht  at  Morocco"  (Philadelphia  Art 
Club),  which  received  a  medal  at  Berlin  in  1891, 
deserve  special  mention.  He  later  studied  mod- 
eling under  Chapu,  and  thereafter  devoted  him- 
self almost  entirely  to  sculpture.  His  fountain 
the  "Cider  Press"  (1893),  in  Golden  Gate  Park, 
San  Francisco,  is  vigorousW  handled  but  lacking 
in  decorative  conception.  Better  examples  of  his 
work  are  the  caryatids  of  the  "Four  Seasons"  on 
the  Appellate  Court  building,  New  York,  and 
"Alma  Mater"  on  the  campus  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, which  are  decorative  as  well  as  graceful 
and  dignified.  He  was  dected  an  associate  of  the 
National  Arademy  of  Design  and  received  sev- 
eral medals. 

OLABXE,  WiLLiAif  Kaole  (1853-  ). 
An  English  naturalist,  bom  at  Leeds.  He  was 
educated  at  Yorkshire  College.  In  1884  he 
became  curator  of  the  Leeds  Museum,  four  years 
later  an  assistant  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum,  and 
in  1906  keeper  of  the  natural  history  department 
of  the  Bc^al  Scottish  Museiun,  Edinbur^.  He 
was  for  a  time  acting  editor  of  the  Annals  of 
Beottieh  yaturai  History  and  the  NaturaXist, 
and  became  joint  editor  of  the  Scottish  Natural- 
ist. His  puUications  include  Handbook  of  York- 
shire Vertebrata  (1881)  and  Studies  in  Bird 
Migration,  2  vols.  (1012). 

OLABKE,  WiLLiAK  HoBA-no  (1840-1913). 
An  American  otganiat  and  musical  author.  He 
was  bom  at  Newton,  Mass.;  held  positions  as 
organist  at  Norwood,  De^iham,  Boston,  and  Wo- 
bum,  and  subsequentiy  removed  to  Dayton,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  public 
schools.  From  1878  to  1887  he  was  orffanist  at 
the  Tremont  Temple,  Boston.  After  his  retire- 
ment, he  became  established  at  Reading,  Mass. 
Clarigold  Hall,  a  well-known  chapel  of  music  in 
that  town,  with  its  excellent  four-manual  omn, 
was  built  by  him.  His  New  Method  for  Reed 
Organe  is  iusUy  cel^rated,  and  he  also  pub- 
lished, besides  collections  of  anthems  and  volun- 
taries, Short  Bervice  Preludes  (1903) ;  Valuable 
Organ  Information  ( 1904 ) ;  Artistic  Information 
for  Reed  Organs  (1905);  How  to  Use  Organ 
Stops  and  PedaU  {lWtS)i  Standard  Organ  Build- 
ing (1909). 

CLABKE,  WiLUAu  Newton  (1841-1912). 
An  American  Baptist  theologian.  He  was  bora 
at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated  at  what  is 
now  Gol{nte  University  in  1861,  and  fron  Hamil- 
ton The^ogical  Seminaiy  in  1868.  After  serving 
as  a  paatOT,  he  was  professor  in  Tor<aito  Baptist 
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Cfdiege  from  1883  to  1887,  and  from  1890  to 
1908,  of  Christian  theology,  from  1008  to  his 
death,  of  ethics,  in  Colgate  University,  Hamil- 
ton, N.  Y.  He  published:  Commentary  on  the 
Ooepel  of  Mark  ( 1881 ) ;  The  Circle  of  Theology: 
An  Introduction  to  Theological  Study  (1807); 
Outline  of  Christian  Theology  (1898);  What 
Shall  We  Think  of  Chriatianityt  (1809)  ;  Can  I 
Believe  in  Ood  the  Fatherf  (1899);  A  Study 
of  Ohriatian  Misaiona  (1900) ;  The  Ute  of  the 
Seriptwrea  in  Theology  ( 1905 ) ;  The  OhHetian 
Doctrine  of  Ood  (New  York,  1900) ;  BicBty  Tears 
icith  the  Bible  (New  York,  1909). 

CZiABKE,  WnxiAU  Robinson  (1820-1912). 
A  Canadian  Anglican  clergyman  and  educator. 
He  was  bom  at  Invemrie,  Scotland,  and  was 
educated  at  Aberdeen  and  at  Hertford  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1858,  and 
after  filling  several  minor  appointments  became 

Jirebendary  of  Wells  in  1870.  Coming  to  Canada 
n  1682,  he  was  in  the  same  year  appointed  pro* 
fessor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  Trinity 
University.  During  the  term  of  his  professor- 
ship, from  which  lie  retired  in  1908,  be  was 
widdy  known  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
as  a  preacher,  writer,  and  lecturer.  In  1887  he 
was  Baldwin  lecturer,  and  in  1899  Slocum  lec- 
turer, at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  was 
frequency  a  delegate  to  the  provincial  and  gen- 
eral Anuican  synods,  and  in  1896  a  delcigate 
to  the  Fan-American  Congress  of  Keligica  and 
Education  at  Toronto.  In  1891  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  Mid  in 
1000  president  of  that  institution.  For  some 
years  he  viras  editor  of  the  Canadian  Churchman. 
His  principal  publications  were:  TAe  Redeemer 
(1803) ;  The  Comforter  (1864) ;  The  Four  Tern- 
peramenta  (1874);  Witneaaea  to  Chriat  (Bald- 
win lectures,  I88S) ;  Sawmarola:  Sia  Life  and 
Times  (1?92);  The  Anglican  Reformation 
(1806) ;  The  Paraelete  (Slocnm  lectures,  1000) ; 
Paacal  and  the  Port  Royvliata  (1002).  In  1886 
he  translated  and  edited  Helele's  Hiatory  of 
the  Counoila,  and  later,  Hagenbaoh's  Hiatory 
of  Christian  Doctrine. 

CIiABK  POBK.  One  of  the  most  important 
forks  of  the  Columbia  River,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Flathead  and  Missoula  rivers, 
Montana  (Map:  Montana,  A  2).  It  flows  nortii- 
west,  through  Lake  Pend  Oreille,  in  Idaho,  eon- 
tinning  In  a  northwest  course  thence  across  the 
northeast  corner  -  of  Washington,  and  empties 
into  the  Columbia  River  (q.v.)  on  the  Caneudian 
frontier.  It  has  a  total  length  of  about  050 
miles,  from  the  source  of  either  tributary,  and 
possesses  abundant  water  power. 

CTi  A  BKfVBTTBQ.  A  city  and  the  count? 
seat  of  Harrison  Co.,  W.  Va.,  82  miles  by  rail 
east  of  Parkersbnrg,  on  the  M(Hiongahela  River, 
and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Uonon- 
gahela  Traction  Company  railroads  (Idbp:  West 
Virginia,  D  2).  The  city  contains  three  hospi- 
tals and  an  Elks  Home.  It  is  in  a  country  rich 
in  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas,  has  important  ship- 
ping interests,  and  manufactures  chemicals,  fire 
brick,  window  glass,  glass  bottles,  fmit  jars, 
decorated  tableware,  iron  and  tin  plate,  enamel- 
ware,  shaft  pulleys,  etc.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Stonewall  Jackson.  Settled  in  1772,  Clarks- 
burg was  incorporated  In  1840,  and  is  governed 
at  present  under  a  charter  of  1897,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  mayor,  elected  annually,  and  a  city 
council  chosen  by  wards.  The  water  works, 
including  a  large  plant  on  the  west  fork  of  the 
Mottongahela,  ore  owned  and  operated  by  the 


municipality.  Pop.,  1800.  3008;  1900,  4060; 
1010,  0201. 

CTiAKgSPAIiB.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Coahoma  Co.,  Miss.,  77  miles  south  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  on  tiie  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad  (Map:  Mississippi,  D  2).  It  contains 
a  Carnegie  library  and  an  Elks  Home.  Clarks- 
dale  is  situated  in  an  alluvial  delta,  known  for 
the  richness  of  its  soil,  and  carries  on  a  trade 
in  agricultural  products  and  lumber.  The  mter 
works  and  elecmc-light  plant  mxe  owned  1^  tba 
city.  Commission  government  has  been  adopted. 
Pop.,  1890,  781;  1000,  1773;  1910,  4070. 

CLABE'SON,  Matthew  (1758-1826).  An 
American  soldier  and  philanthropist,  bom  in 
New  York  City.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  he  enlisted  as  a  private,  and  in 
1777  took  part  in  the  Saratoga  campaign.  He 
afterward  served  as  aid-de-camp,  with  the  rank 
of  major,  to  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold  (Ancust, 
1778-Mareh,  1778)  and  to  Gen.  Benjamin  Lin- 
coln (1779  and  1781-July,  1782);  was  taken 

frisoner  at  Charleston  on  May  12,  1780,  and  in 
783  was  brevetted  lieutenant  coltmeL  After 
the  war  he  returned  to  New  York,  served  sev- 
eral terms  in  the  State  Legislature,  was  pi^si- 
dent  for  many  years  of  the  bank  of  New  York, 
was  governor  of  the  New  York  Hospital  for 
30  years,  and  did  much  for  prison  reforin  and 
the  establishment  of  pnblio  eonools.  Gonsnit  The 
Ctarkaona  of  TSeo)  York  (New  York,  1876-76). 

CLABKSOy,  Raupb  Elheb  (1861-  ). 
An  American  portrait  and  figure  painter.  He 
was  bora  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  studied  in  the 
schools  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  from  1884  to  1887  imder  Lefebvre  and 
Boulan^r  in  the  Acad^mie  Julian,  Paris.  After 
practicing  portrait  painting  in  New  York,  he 
again  went  abroad  in  1802,  renuUning  until 
1806,  when  be  took  up  hia  permanent  rendenee 
in  Cliicago.  He  todc  a  prominent  part  in  the 
movement  for  municipal  improvement,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  Municipal  Art  Com- 
mission of  Chicago;  a  memtwr  of  the  Chicago 
Society  of  Artists  and  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Artists;  waa  a  member  of  the  American 
Art  Jury  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1000, -and 
of  the  International  Jury  of  Awards  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  in  1904.  He  devotes  himself 
chiefly  to  portraiture,  but  also  exhibited  figure 
subjects,  characterized  by  refinement  and  t<mal  ef- 
fects. Good  examples  are  "Twilight  Harmony" 
(Art  Institute,  Chicago)  and  "Studio  Corner." 

CLABBBON,  Thomas  (1760-1846).  An  Eng- 
lish philanthropist  and  antislavery  a^tator, 
bom  in  Cambridge.  He  studied  at  Cambridge 
University,  and  early  gave  evidence  of  bis  an- 
tagonian  to  slavery  in  a  Latin  prize  essay, 
which  he  wrote  In  178S,  cm  ^  questlMi, 
it  rig^i  to  miUce  slaves  of  others  agidnst  their 
will?"  An  English  translation  (1786)  had  an 
extensive  circulation,  and  Clarkson  resolved  to 
devote  his  life  to  a  crusade  against  African 
slavery.  Associations  were  formed,  and  CHark- 
son,  besides  visiting  the  principal  cities  of  Eng- 
land and  going  to  Paris  in  the  cause,  published 
numerous  essays,  pamphlets,  and  reports  on  the 
subject.  Wilberforce,  whose  cooperation  he  had 
secured,  took  the  lead  in  the  antislavery  agita- 
tion, and  in  1787  brou^^t  tiie  subjeet  before 
Parllammt;  but  he  afterward  qnoirded  with 
Clarkson  and  clumed  for  himself  priority  in 
the  antialaveiy  movement.  On  March  25,  1807, 
the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
became  a  law,  and  Clarkson,  whose  health  had 
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failed  in  1704,  wrote  A  History  of  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Aoeomplishment  of  tht  AboUtion 
of  the  African  Slave  Trade  (1808).  At  the 
Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1818)  he  presented 
an  address  to  the  Czar  of  Russia  for  concerted 
action  by  the  Powers  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade;  but  nothing  was  accomplished  at 
that  time.  On  the  formation  of  the  Anti- 
slavery  Society,  in  1823,  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  Clarkaon  became 
one  of  its  leading  members.  His  other  works 
include:  a  valuable  Portraiture  of  Quakerism 
(1806) ;  Memoirs  of  the  Private  and  Public  Life 
of  WUUam  Peim  (1813);  Thoughts  on  the  No- 
oesMity  of  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Blavee 
in  the  British  Ooloniea  (1823).  Consult:  Tay- 
lor, Biographical  Sketch  of  Thomas  Clarkson 
(1839),  and  Elmes,  Thomas  Clarkson  (1876). 

CLABKSnniXE.  A  city  and  the  coun^ 
seat  of  Montgomery  Co.,  Tenn.,  45  miles  (direct) 
northwest  of  Nashville,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Red  rivers,  and  on  the  Louis- 
villd  and  Nashville  and  the  Tennessee  Central 
railroads  (Map:  Tennessee,  CI).  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian  Universify, 
founded  in  1876,  uid  of  a  Methodist  seminai^ 
for  young  ladies,  and  has  a  public  library.  It  is 
<me  of  the  great  tobacco  markets  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  manufactures  of  iron,  agricul- 
tural implements,  lumber,  flour,  snuff,  etc.,  and 
valuable  iron-ore  deposits  in  the  vicinity.  Set- 
tled in  1780,  Clarksville  was  incorporated  some 
five  years  later,  and  is  at  present  governed  under 
a  charter  of  1860.  revised  in  1801.  The  mayor 
is  elected  every  two  years,  and  the  city  council 
controls  all  appointments  to  municipal  offices. 
The  city  owns  and  operates  its  water  works. 
Pop.,  1890,  7924;  1800.  0431;  1010,  8548. 

CLABESVIUiE.  A  city  and  the  cotmfy  seat 
of  Red  River  Co.,  Tex.,  61  miles  west  by 
north  of  Teiarkana,  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
Railroad  (Map:  Texas,  E  3).  The  centre  of  a 
ferUle  agricultural  region,  it  carries  on  a  1a]^ 
trade  In  ootton,  live  stock,  ^in,  and  hides, 
industrial  establishments  include  a  cotton  com- 
press, cottonaeed-oil  mill,  etc.  Pop.,  1S90,  1688; 
lOOO;  2060;  1010,  2065.  

CLABE  TTNIVEBSITY'.  An  institution  of 
higher  education,  founded  in  1887  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  by  Jonas  Gilman  Clark.  The  universily 
was  originally  planned  to  afford  opportunity  for 
full  and  free  research  along  advanced  lines;  to 
add  as  materially  as  miriit  be  to  the  ascertained 
truths  of  science;  to  equip  educators  and  special- 
ists of  tiie  highest  qiulificatimiB.  It  was  espe-, 
cially  stilpnla^  that  the  best  academic  stand- 
ards should  forever  be  maintained, '  and  as  the 
original  endowment  was  ineufficient  to  equip 
courses  in  all  subjects,  but  few  course^  were  at 
first  equipped,  and  those  completely.  These  com- 
prised postgraduate  courses  and  the  fundamental 
sciences  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  psychol- 
ogy, and  education.  Only  accredited  coll^ 
gradnatea  are  admitted  as  candidates  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree,  and  students  are  thrown  laigely 
upon  Huax  own  resources,  the  instructors  acting 
as  far  as  possible  as  "guides"  and  counselors. 
Ten  sdiolardiips  and  20  fellowships  have 
been  established.  Instruction  is  intrusted  in 
some  degree  to  the  fellows  and  also  to  the  do- 
cents  (see  DooEHTS),  the  latter  representii^the 
highest  academic  university  appointments.  Upon 
the  deatii  of  Mr.  Claric  in  1900  the  university 
deceived  a  hequcat  of  addition^  funds  for  re- 
■eareh— 9000,WO  for  a  library  fund  and  $160,000 


for  a  library  building,  $100,000  for  an  art  de- 
partment, and  $1,300,000  for  the  establishment 
of  an  undergraduate  department.  (See  Clabk 
College.)  In  1013  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  the  university  was  90,  while  the  faculty 
numbered  26.  The  productive  funds  amounted 
to  about  $2,400,000,  and  the  income  to  about 
$06,000.  The  libranr  contained  66,000  volumes. 
The  university  publishes  several  journals,  in- 
cluding the  A.meri4Mn  Journal  of  Psychology, 
Its  president  from  its  beginning  has  been  Gran- 
ville Stanley  Hall  (q.v.).  Consult  Clark  Uni- 
versity J889  to  1899  and  the  anniial  catalogues. 

CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY.  See  PHiLOLoaT, 
Classical. 

CLASSICS  {lot.  olassicus,  tnm  oUusis,  class, 
from  oalare,  Gk.  Ka^tlf,  kalein,  to  call).  The 
term  clasaid  was  originally  applied  to  those 
citizens  of  Rome  that  belonged  to  the  first  and 
most  influential  of  the  six  classes  into  which 
Bervius  TuUius  divided  the  population.  As  early 
as  the  second  century  aj).  it  is  applied  flgura- 
tively  1^  Aulus  Gellius,  xix,  8,  15,  to  writers  of 
tiie  highest  rank;  this  mode  of  designation  has 
since  been  veiy  generally  adopted  in  Doth  litera- 
ture and  art.  Most  nations  style  the  best  porlod 
of  their  literature  the  classical  period,  and  its 
most  distinguished  writers  their  classics.  But 
since  the  great  productions  of  the  writers  and 
artists  of  antiqiuty  have  continued  to  be  looked 
upon  by  moderns  as  models  of  perfection,  the  word 
"classic"  has  come  to  designate,  in  a  narrower 
sense,  the  beet  writers  of  Greece  and  Bxme,  and 
"classical"  to  mean  much  the  same  as  "anient." 

OTiABBTFlCATION.  A  term  used  in  ore 
dressing  to  denote  the  separation  of  crushed  ore 
into  several  products  or  sizes,  the  grains  of 
which  fall  with  the  same  maximum  velocity. 
The  coarser  sizes  in  a  product  consist  of  light 
minerals  or  gangue  rock  and  the  finer  sizes  of 
heavy  minerals.  The  values  or  minerals  of  a 
classified  product  are  later  separated  from  the 
cnmgne  or  barren  rode  srane  method  of  eitiiw. 
Consult  Richards,  Ore  Dressing  (New  York, 
1003-09). 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ATmWATa,  Classi- 
fication is  the  act  of  sorting  out  and  putting 
into  groups  kindred  ideas,  observations,  or  ob- 
jects. .  As  many  classifications,  then,  are  pos- 
sible as  are  the  categories  which  different  per- 
sons may  erect;  for  no  two  persons  see  things 
in  the  same  U0itt  nor  have  the  same  tfaou^ts. 
Besides,  there  are  many  aspects  that  the  (me 
observer  may  take  in  viewing  the  same  thing. 
Thus,  we  may  classify  plants  and  animals  ac- 
cording to  tiieir  anatomical  structure,  the 
metiiod  of  their  embryolojpcal  development,  their 
food  or  habitats.  Ail  cUtssifications,  then,  are 
arbitrary;  are  the  attempts  of  man  to  arrange, 
in  an  orderly  fashion,  his  conceptions  and  ob- 
servations. Classification  in  biology  is,  conse- 
quently, to  be  r^rded  as  a  subjective  process. 
Nevertheless,  the  constant  attempt  of  ul  mod- 
em naturalists  is  to  conform,  in  the  formation 
of  their  groups,  as  closely  as  possiUe  to  the 
facts  of  nature,  and  thereby  express  the  natural 
kinship  or  blood  relationship  of  animals,  as 
learned  through  the  investigation  of  their  struc- 
ture and  phylogeny.  A  natural  and  true  classi- 
fication, then,  is  a  statement  of  near  or  remote 
relationships,  according  to  tiie  degree  of  diff'er- 
entiation  the  forms  sought  to  be  ^asirified  have 
undergone  in  their  descent  from  a  more  or  less 
ranote  common  ancestor.  If  a  complete  classi- 
fication of  animals  is  ever  made,  it  will  be  a 
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eontidete  genealtwy  of  the  animal  kin^om.  In 
this  Bense,  dassincation  u  neitiier  arbitrary  nor 
arliflcial,  but  oaly  tentative;  and  it  will  be  per- 
manent in  80  far  as  it  conformB  to  the  faets  of 
kinship  in  descent  Hence,  a  nearer  and  nearer 
approach  to  a  natural  and  real  classification  has 
been  made  with  each  forward  step  of  knowledge 
in  embryology,  morphology,  and  paleontol<^. 

"There  is  no  question  in  natural  history," 
Baid  Louis  Agasaiz,  in  his  classic  £r«My  on 
OUuaificatioti,  ^on  which  more  diversified  optn< 
ions  are  entertained  than  on  that  of  classifica- 
tion— ^not  that  naturalfato  disagree  aa  to  the 
necessi^  of  some  sort  of  arrangement  in  describ- 
ing animals  or  plants,  for  since  nature  has 
becfone  the  object  of  special  studies,  it  has  been 
the  unirersal  aim  of  all  naturalists  to  arrange 
the  objects  of  their  investigations  in  the  mtwt 
natural  order  possible.  Even  Buffon,  who  began 
the  publication  of  his  great  Natural  History  by 
denying  the  existence  in  nature  of  anything  like 
a  Systran,  closed  his  work  by  grouping  the  oirds 
according  to  certain  generiu  features  exhibited 
in  ccmunon  by  many  of  them.  It  is  true,  authors 
have  differed  in  thrir  estimation  of  the  charac- 


shonld  be  grouped  into  cat^ories  of  larger 
size  than  species,  and  these,  in  turn,  into  stlU 
larger  ones.  This  is  rendered  possible  by  the 
fact  that  animals  show  nearer  and  remoter  affini- 
ties. The  ordinary  lowest  category  is  apecie^; 
but  this  may  be  subdivided  inw  races  or  «ub- 
apeoiea;  several  similar  species  are  grouped  into 
a  genua;  related  genera  constitute  a  family; 
several  families  may  make  iqi  an  order.  Orders 
ccmstitute  a  ctoaa;  classes,  a  phglum.  Yat  exam- 
ple»  aee  table  below. 

A  particular  species  receives  a  compotfte 
name,  embracing,  first,  that  of  the  genus  and, 
second,  that  of  the  species;  thus,  the  common 
cat  is  Felia  domesticua. 

Bdenti^  Notnendature. — The  custom,  above 
stated,  of  giving  to  each  animal  a  double  name, 
that  of  iu  genus  and  its  species,  arose  vrith 
LinnseUB,  and  is  called  "binomial  nomenclature." 
It  answers  to  a  man's  family  and  individual  or 
"Christian"  name,  aa  Smith,  John.  It  always 
consists  of  Greek  or  Latin  words,  or  of  worda 
put  into  Latinized  form,  partly  because  of  a 
traditional  custom  descended  from  the  early  au- 
thors, who  wrote  only  in  Latin,  but  mainly  be- 
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ters  on  which  their  different  arrangements  are 
founded;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  they  have 
not  viewed  their  arrangements  in  the  same  light, 
some  having  plainly  acknowledged  the  artifltnid 
character  of  t^eir  systems,  while  others  have 
urged  theirs  aa  the  true  expression  of  tiie  natural 
relations  which  exist  betwe«i  the  objeeta  them- 
selvea." 

By  collaboration  and  by  common  consent  cer- 
tain categories  have  been  agreed  upon,  and 
these  we  generally  have  in  mind  when  we  speak 
of  the  classification  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom.  These  eateries  are  founded  mainly 
on  anatomical  and  embryological  relationships 
and  differences;  and  in  zo&logical  classification, 
e.g.,  animals  that  resemble  one  another  in 
structure,  development,  or  both,  are  grouped 
closely  together,  or  are  more  distantly  asso- 
ciated, according  to  the  nearness  or  remoteness 
of  the  Icinsbip  as  evidenced  by  the  facts  of  struc- 
ture or  development,  whether  in  existing  or  in 
extinct  forms.  These  grades  or  d^ees  of  kin- 
ship we  speak  of  as  species,  genera,  families, 
orders,  classes,  etc  Species  are  more  nearly  re- 
lated than  genera,  genera  than  families,  ete. 

The  total  number  of  the  kinds  of  animals,  or 
species,  that  are  recognized  is  well  over  500,000. 
We  may  roughly  estimate  7000  mammals,  20,000 
birds,  5500  reptiles,  2000  amphibians,  13,000 
fishes,  60,000  mollusks,  360,000  insects,  besides 
a  host  of  the  lower  invertebrates.  In  order  to 
tliink  of  all  of  these,  it  is  necessary  that  they 


cause  it  is  thus  made  comprehensible  to  readers 
in  all  languages.  Furthermore,  great  confusion 
would  follow  the  attempted  use  of  vernacular 
names  alone,  since  many  different  animals  are 
givm  the  same  name  in  popular  speech,  while 
the  same  animal  is  known  by  various  names 
in  different  localities.  "Robin"  means  several 
very  diverse  birds  to  persons  living  in  America, 
Great  Britain,  India,  or  Australia,  but  Turdiu 
migratoriua  is  unmistakably  the  American 
thrush,  locally  called  the  robin.  Theoretically, 
these  names  are  supposed  to  be  suitably  applied. 
Thus,  turdu9  is  the  old  Latin  term  for  a 
thrushlike  bird,  and  migratorim  the  Latin  ad- 
jective "migratory."  It  often  hi^peos,  however, 
through  the  misapprdiension  or  ignorance  of  the 
person  who  first  applies  the  name,  that  nnsuit* 
able  or  praitively  erroneous  appellations  have 
been  given,  or  wrong  collocations  have  been 
made.  A  subsequent  student,  discovering  this 
error,  or  taking  a  different  view  of  the  uiimal's 
relationship,  endeavors  to  correct  it  by  giving  it 
a  new  and,  in  his  opinion,  better  name;  or  he 
may  transfer  it  to  another  genus,  but  retein  the 
specific  name.  A  third  writer,  not  knowing  thai 
the  same  animal  has  been  previously  described 
and  named,  may  name  it  something  eiriirdy 
different.  These  changes  and  duplications  wait 
on  almost  unchecked  until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Scimce  and  other  in- 
fitmtial  bodies  of  naturalists  devised  means  <tf 
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regulating  the  matter,  which  resulted  in  certain 
now  generally  accepted  rules,  the  substance  of 
which  is  as  follows;  A  name  for  a  new  species  is 
not  recognized  in  scioice  unless  it  is  in  the  cus- 
tomary Dinnnial  form  (the  two  parts  ^^redng 
in  number  and  gender)  and  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  description  by  which  the  animal 
may  be  satisfactorily  identified,  and  which  is 
published  in  some  book  or  periodical  accessible 
to  students  in  general;  and  when  this  has  been 
done,  no  other  person  may  give  the  animal  a 
different  specific  name.  This  is  called  the  rule 
(A  priority — that  is,  the  first  name  l^;aUy  ap- 
plied must  remain  (as  a  mere  label),  whether 
it  is  subsequently  found  to  have  been  well  chosen 
or  not.  A  limit,  however,  was  found  necessary 
to  this  rule,  and  it  is  therefore  agreed  tiiat  no 
name  previous  to  the  one  mads  or  sanctioned 
by  Linnseus  in  the  tenth  edition  of  his  Bjfstema 
Jiatura  (1768)  shall  be  recognized.  Certain 
minor  limitations  are  also  made  for  local  needs 
— as,  for  example,  with  reference  to  Rafineaque 
in  the  United  States.  In  zoological  or  botanical 
nomenclature,  a  generic  name  can  be  applied 
only  to  one  group  of  organisms.  If  it  is  subse- 
quently ^ven  to  BometlSng  else,  the  new  appli- 
cation will  not  hold.  According  to  one  code,  at 
least,  a  generic  name  that  has  disappeared  by 
fusion  of  genera  or  the  splitting  of  a  genus  can- 
not be  used  again.  In  scientific  works,  tlie  tech- 
nical name  of  an  animal  is  often  followed  by  the 
name  (usually  abbreviated)  of  the  man  who 
named  it  as  a  whole,  as  Turdw  migratonu$. 
Linn. ;  but  if  the  geserio  name  was  made  by  one 
man  and  the  specific  by  another,  this  is  indi- 
cated by  inclosing  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
n>eciflc  name  in  parentheses,  thus:  Bluebird, 
Sialia  sialit  (Linn.).  Latterly,  the  recognition 
of  subdivisions  within  species,  called  subspecies, 
races,  or  varieties,  has  led  to  the  addition  of  a 
third  name  in  many  cases,  forming  a  trinomial; 
e.g.,  Falao  peregrifuts  anatum  means  the  (Ameri- 
can) subaneeies  aiHifum  of  the  European 
peregrine  uleon,  or  our  duck  hawk.  Another 
custom  is  that  all  specific  and  subspeciflc 
names  shall  b^n  with  a  small  letter,  even  when 
"proper"  adjectives  or  nouns.  Similar  rules  and 
explanations  apply  to  the  names  of  the  higher 
groups,  which  are  capitalized,  always  in  the 
plural,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  family,  take  the 
termination  idai,  which  in  zo»l<^  invariably  in- 
dicates a  group  of  fiunily  rank. 

Gategorien  of  Clanflcatlom.  The  numbw 
of  known  species  of  living  animals  la  well  over 
600,000,  to  which  must  be  added  over  60,000  fos- 
sil-described species,  making  over  550,000  in  all. 
To  contain  all  these  forma  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  complicated  system  of  categories  of  vary- 
ing ranks.  We  recognize  the  fact  that,  in  beast 
as  well  as  in  man,  no  two  individuals  are  ex- 
actly alike.  But  just  as  the  various  members  of 
the  B.  ^ith  fomily  more  nearly  resemble  each 
other  than  they  do  the  jones  or  Brown  families, 
BO  certain  other  animals,  while  showing  slight 
individual  differences,  posBess  so  many  common, 
constant  qualities  that  we  put  them  in  the  same 
species.  LikewiBe,  several  species  have  certain 
qualities  in  common,  while  tiiey  differ  in  other 
respecta  so  markedly  from  all  other  apecies  that 
we  class  them  together  in  one  genus.  In  the 
same  way,  a  number  of  related  genera  fall  nat- 
urally into  the  same  family. 

Speeiet^ — A  term  applied  in  biology  to  the 
unit  of  claaaification — uiat  is,  the  lowest  group 
that  receives  a  name.  (For  the  exceptional 
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usage  in  respect  to  "subspecies,"  Bee  below.)  Al- 
though tiie  term  "species"  is  almost  universally 
Mnployed  by  biologists  to-day,  a  precise  defini- 
tion cannot  be  applied  to  it;  for  there  is  abso- 
lutdy  no  criterion  by  vrfdeh  a  species  may  be 
distinguished  from  a  VMiety,  aa  the  (me  hand, 
or  a  genus  on  the  other.  Whether  a  lot  of  or- 
ganisms under  consideration  showing  certain 
differences  shall  be  considered  two  subspecies, 
two  species,  or  two  genera,  depends  upon  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  dassifier.  If  he 
be  conservative,  and  has  studied  extensively  the 
systems  of  the  past,  he  will  draw  his  ideals 
from  them,  uid  call  those  groi^  "species"  which 
show  about  that  diff»ence  accorded  to  other  re- 
lated species  by  equally  conservative  claBsifiers 
in  the  past  If  he  be  radical,  he  will  disregard 
the  ideals  of  his  predecessors  and,  according  to 
liis  personal  bent,  "lump"  the  diverse  forme  into 
one  species,  or  possibly  into .  one  subspecies,  or 
"Bplir*  them  into  distinct  species.  Indeed,  a 
radical  may  take  occasion  to  "revise"  the  group- 
ing of  a  conserratiTe  in  accordance  with  ha 
peculiar  ideals — in  consequence  of  which,  num- 
bers of  species  may  disappear  by  indusimi  into 
old  ones,  or  new  ones  may  be  added  by  division 
of  old  ones;  or,  finally,  the  grouping  may  be 
thoroughly  reorganized  or  disarrai^ed.  At  the 
present  time  naturalists  have  hit  upon  no  method 
of  avoiding  this  intolerable  condition  of  affairs, 
which  is  rapidly  bringing  chaos  into  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  "system."  A  century  ago,  be- 
fore so  extensive  collections  had  been  made  and 
studies  were  so  critical.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  "species"  were  perfectiy  distinct  as 
well  as  inunuiable  things.  Even  many  of  the 
scientific  workers  raided  the  mythology  of  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis  as  a  scientific  record, 
and  admitted  that  there  were  only  so  many 
"species"  as  were  created  in  the  beginning;  that 
each  species  received  its  name  from  Adam,  and 
that  one  pair  of  each  (except  parthenogenetio 
species)  was  preserved  in  the  ark,  to  become  tiie 
progenitors  (or  progenitor)  Of  all  the  members 
of  the  species  whidi  have  existed  since.  The 
worthlessness,  for  scientific  purposes,  M  this 
literary  account  of  the  creation  appears  when 
we  try  to  enumerate  the  "apecies"  that  were  thus 
created.  We  then  realize  that  "species"  are  not 
natural  phenomena,  but  human  devices  of  con- 
venience, like  the  ward  boundaries  of  a  city. 
The  boundary  lines  between  species  may,  in 
some  caees,  be  in  part  determined  by  natural 
phenomena,  as  ward  boundaries  may  be  limited 
by  a  stream  or  a  bluff. 

The  history  of  the  ideas  entertained  concern- 
ing species  is  an  epitome  of  the  most  profound 
biological  thought.  In  the  development  of  any 
large  idea,  three  stages  may  be  recognized — first, 
the  speculative  suggestion  of  it;  second,  the 
clear  statement  of  it  as  a  working  hypothesis; 
and,  third,  the  demonstration.  Such  has  been 
the  history  of  the  develinnnent  of  the  modem 
idea  of  species  as  pwrt  of  a  ecmtinuous  stream 
of  life.  The  early  Greeks  were  not  troubled  with 
the  idea  of  species;  they  Bought  only  a  satis- 
factory speculative  account  of  the  origin  of 
organisms.  The  early  Christiana  interpreted 
the  "Mosaic"  account  of  the  creation  liberally, 
regarding  the  creation  not  so  much  as  the  form- 
ing of  completed  organisms  as  the  forming  of 
the  seed  out  of  which  they  were  to  arise.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  however,  and  especially 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  doctrine  of  "special 
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creation"  was  universally  taught  by  the  Church. 
Hilton's  epics  popularised  the  idea  of  creation 
read^  made,  with  adult  animals  of  the  different 
species;  and  the  rigid  conceptions  of  species 
which  the  early  botanists  and  zoologists  had  in- 
vented seemed  to  support  the  teachings  of  the 
ehurehmen.  With  the  founding  of  universitia 
in  the  twelfth  tuid  thirteenth  oenturiea,  science 
b^an  to  awaken,  and  one  of  the  first  products 
of  the  Renaissance  was  the  natural  philosophers. 
Such  men  as  Francis  Bacon,  Descartes,  Leibnitz, 
and  Spinoza  did  not  limit  their  ideas  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Church;  they  taught  the  neces- 
sary principle  of  continuity,  to  which  the  natural 
development  of  "species"  was  a  necessary  corol- 
lary. The  more  speculative  naturalists,  or  phi- 
loBopher  naturaUsts,  next  applied  tile  doctrine 
of  continuity,  as  an  hypothesis,  to  the  facts  of 
organisma.  Such  were  Bonnet,  who  recognized 
that  alt  life  waa  continuous,  and  Oken,  who 
conceived  that  all  organisms  have  developed  out 
of  a  primitive  slime.  Finally  came  the  great 
naturalists,  putting  forth  the  idea  of  the  muta- 
tion of  species  tentatively  at  first,  then  with 
greater  vigor,  until  Darwin  came,  at  the  full- 
ness of  time,  to  precipitate  the  revolution.  See 
Evolution;  Dabwin;  Laiubok. 

The  yievr  that  speciea  are  wholly  arbitrary 
CToups  is  not  accepted  by  all  naturalista  De 
Vries  especially  lays  stress  on  the  point  that 
species  are  objective.  Every  species,  he  bdieves, 
is  made  up  of  a  number  of  specific  characters, 
each  of  which  depends  upon  a  certain  chemical 
particle  or  aggregation  of  molecules,  which  per- 

riates  itself  and  multiplies  by  eelf-divtsion. 
long  as  the  descendant  chemical  particles 
remain  like  the  parental  ones,  so  long  the  species 
persists.  These  particles  may,  however,  sud- 
denly chan^  through  some  cause,  not  precisely 
known,  but  probablv  environmental;  and  with  a 
change  in  one  of  t  jiese  particles  goes  a  change 
in  the  adult  specific  quality  that  it  controls,  and 
also  of  the  "correlated"  qualities.  The  conse- 
quence is  that,  a  form  with  many  new  qualities 
suddenly  arises,  and  this  form  we  may  call  a 
new  species.  De  Vries  has  studied  {Die  Sluta- 
timttlteorie,  1901)  variable  species  in  the  field 
— e.g.,  the  evening  primrose — and  finds  tiiat  new 
forms,  clearly  marked  off  from  the  origi- 
nal, typical  ones,  are  constantly  arising. 
They  are,  from  the  beginning,  distinct  and  fully 
formed  species.  There  are,  however,  other  theo- 
ries to  account  for  that  "distinctness"  or  isola- 
tion which  is  not  infrequently  foimd.  One  is 
that  species  originated  in  isolated  situations, 

A  group  of  lajid  animals,  getting  by  aecidoit 
npon  an  island  and  nryin^  normally,  will  in 
time  come  to  be  quite  dissimilar  from  the  fonna 
on  the  mainland,  because,  bring  isolated,  any 
peculiarities  that  may  crop  out  among  them 
will  not  be  swamped  by  intercrossing  with  the 
main  mass  of  the  species.  Thus,  we  find  in  the 
Galapagos  Islands  that  each  island  has  a  pe- 
culiar species  of  lizard  of  a  particular  genus, 
and  only  one  species  occurs  on  each  island.  The 
same  is  true  of  certain  sparrows  on  these  islands. 
Even  on  islands  nearer  the  mainland,  like  Nan- 
tucket or  Fire  Island,  on  the  south  side  of 
Long  Island,  there  are  peculiar  forma — incipient 
species.  It  is  the  isolation  which  has  permitted 
them  to  arise;  even  a  leas  degree  of  isolation 
may  permit  a  difference  to  grow  up.  Thus, 
Darwin  telle  this  story:  "The  two  flocks  of 
Leicester  sheep  kept  by  Mr.  Buckley  and  Mr. 
Burgess  have  been  purely  bred  from  the  original 


stock  of  Mr.  Bakewell  for  upward  of  50  ^ean. 
There  is  not  a  suspicion  existing  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  that 
the  owner  of  either  of  them  has  deviat^  in  any 
one  instance  from  the  pure  blood  of  Mr.  Bake- 
well's  flock;  and  yet  the  difference  between  the 
sheep  possessed  these  two  gentlemen  is  so 
great  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  being 
quite  different  varieties."  Darwin's  explanation 
of  the  lack  of  intergrades  between  many  species 
differs  from  the  forgoing,  and  depends  on  the 
assumption  that,  of  the  descendants  of  any 
species,  those  that  are  most  unlike  are  most  apt 
to  survive;  so  that  where  the  number  of  forms 
(varieties  or  subspecies)  is  very  grea^  the  inter- 
mediate ones  (the  intergrades)  are  pushed  to 
the  wall  and  are  extinguished.  In  Darwin's 
words:  "As  in  each  fully  stocked  country 
natural  selection  necessarily  acts  by  the  selected 
form  having  some  advantage  in  the  struggle  for 
life  over  other  forms,  there  will  be  a  constant 
tendency  in  the  improved  descendants  of  any  one 
species  to  supplant  andeztenninate,in  each  stage 
of  descent,  their  predecessors  and  their  ori^nal 
progenitor.  For  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  competition  will  generally  be  most  severe 
between  those  forms  which  are  most  nearly  re* 
lated  to  each  M&iet  in  habits,  comstitntion,  and 
structure.  Hence  all  the  intermediate  forms  be- 
tween the  earlier  and  later  states — that  is,  be- 
tween the  less  and  more  improved  states  of 
the  same  species — as  well  as  the  original  parent 
species  itself,  will  generally  tend  to  become  ex- 
tinct. So  it  probably  will  be  with  many  whole 
collateral  lines  of  descent,  wliich  will  be  con- 
quered by  later  and  improved  lines."  This  strik- 
ing passage  of  Darwin  deserves  an  experimental 
or  statistical  test.  Until  that  is  had,  it  can 
only  stand  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  Dar- 
win's logical  treatment  of  special  difficulties  in 
his  theory. 

Another  important  attribute  of  a  species  is 
that  its  members  are  frequently  sterue,  witii 
even  closely  related  species.  It  would,  however, 
be  a  mistake  to  assume  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
all  species,  or  even  the  hybrid  offspring  of 
crossed  species,  are  always  sterile.  It  is  likewise 
an  error  to  suppose  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
sterility  is  confined  to  crosses  between  speeiea. 
Breeders  of  animals  are  accustomed  to  find  a 
considerable  percentage  of  sterility  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  species;  and  when  the  members 
are  close  blood  relations,  the  percentage  becomes 
very  high.  Nevertheless,  the  sterility  of  hybrids 
(crosses  between  species)  is  so  common  that 
Cuvier  fxn  it  as  tiie  sure  criterion  of  spe<»efl. 
For  furtiier  facts  and  explanations  of  this  ques- 
tion, see  Htbriditt. 

Finally,  species  are  adapted  to  the  conditions 
in  which  they  live.  By  many  this  characteristic 
is  considered  a  fundamental  one;  so  that,  when 
we  have  explained  how  their  adaptations  arise, 
we  have  explained  how  the  species  arose.  It 
may  be  worth  while,  here,  to  state  that  there  is 
a  ladE  of  unanimity  in  respect  to  the  adaptive 
nature  of  all  speciflc  characters.  Those  who 
assert  such  adaptation  insist  that  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  any  given  apparentiy  useless  organ 
may  not  be  useful,  or  may  not  have  been  useful 
in  some  period  of  the  animal's  life,  or  that  of 
its  ancestors.  See  Evolution;  Natuhai,  Se- 
lection; and  similar  titles,  and  the  books 
mentioned  thereunder. 

Bubapeciea  (or  vortety),  in  naturfd  hiBtorv, 
is  the  designation  of  a  group  subordinate  to 
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species,  diatinguigbed  from  a  race  or  breed  chiefly  the  cats  (Felidse)  is  the  Birangement  for  re- 

by  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  two  are  tracting  the  claws,  which  sharply  defines  them 

artificial.    Subspecies  are  regarded  as  the  first  as  a  group  from  the  dogs,  on  the  one  hand,  and 

step  in  the  formation  of  species.    They  are  not  the  civets  on  the  other;  but  the  cheeta  is  able  to 

to  be  confused  with  variations,  since,  like  species,  retract  its  claws  only  partly,  and  this  fact,  in 

they  are  groups  of  similar  individuals.    The  connection  with  other  distinctive  features,  caases 

question  of  when  to  call  two  differing  lota  of  the  animal  to  be  placed  in  a  genus  separate  from 

animals  species  and  when  subspecies  is  not  Felia. 

capable  of  satisfacton  solution,  exc^  by  erect-  Order. — Several  related  families  may  fall  to- 

ing  an  artificial  and  arbitrary  bar  separating  gether,  by  the  possession  in  common  of  cbar- 

them.    In  the  absence  of  any  such  arbitrary  actera  denied  to  otti^s,  into  a  larger  category 

role,  we  find  some  naturaliste  "splitting"  one  known  as  an  order.   A  familiar  example  Is  the 

species  into  many  b^  elevating  the  snlwpecies  order  Camivora,  embradng  the  families  of  cats, 

to  specific  rank;  while  another  naturalist  will  dogs,  civets,  weas^s,  bears,  etc.,  because  all 

"lump"  several  species,  reducing  them  to  the  these  exhibit  an  organization  devel<^)ed  along 

rank  of  subspecies  of  one  species.   Many  authors  lines  of  differentiation  from  other  mammals, 

would  consider  subspecies  to  be  founded  on  tending  to  fit  them  to  prey  upon  other  animals 

differences  due  to  environment — differences  that  and  digest  a  flesh  diet.    The  various  lines  and 

will  disappear  witii  changing  environment.  Those  dc«rrees  of  specialization  are  recognized  by  sub- 

who  are  radical  in  reoogninng  by  name  minute  ordinate  groupings  in  families  ana  genera, 
and  transitory  differences  of  this  kind  oonf  ess      0la9t.—QToaps  of  orders  are  found  to  agree  in 

that  they  cannot  recognize  with  certainty  their  certain  very  general  and  fundamental  cnarac- 

own  suMpeciea,  unless  they  know  the  habitat  teristics  of  organization,  such  as  having  six  legs 

of  the  specimen.  Other  authors  r^rd  the  differ-  or  eight  1^ ;  the  production,  by  the  skin,  of 

ence  between  subspecies  and  species  to  be  solely  hair,  feathers,  or  soiles;  the  int^ument  being 

one  of  d^ree  of  divergence  in  characters.    As  leathery  or  calcareous — and  so  on;  and  such 

subspecies  became  recognized,  the  custom  was  groups  form  the  next  larger  cat^^ry,  called  a 

fonned  of  adding  a  subspecific  name  to  the  class.   Even  here,  however,  there  is  laige  roran 


Oemw. — A  category  having  a  ruik  between  come  classes,  an  Intermediate  eatery  called 
species  and  family,  and  ccmaisting  of  a  group  of  subclass  seems  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
species  deemed  to  be  more  closely  related  to    prime  division  of  the  class  Mammalia  into  mono- 


lutely  no  criterion  by  which  we  can  distinguish  lopoda  into  dibranchiate  and  tetrabranchiate. 
between  a  genus  and  a  species,  on  the  one  hand,  The  same  difficulty  has  led  to  naming  groups 
and  a  family  on  the  other;  but  it  is  often  a  fact  of  intermediate  rank  elsewhere — such  as  snper- 
that,  when  a  collection  of  related  species  is  ar-  families,  subfamilies,  sul^eoera,  etc 
langed  in  an  orderly  fashion,  more  or  less  sharp  Phylumj—ClaMei  combine  into  several  grand 
breus  occur,  which  enable  naturalists  to  draw  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  called  sub- 
lines.   Consequently,  the  boundaries  of  genera  kingdoms,  or  phyla,  by  having  in  common  a 
are  being  constantly  widened  or  restricted;  and  single  or  a  few  characteristics  so  broad  and  an- 
generic  names  change  and  disappear  as  a  result  cestral  that  they  are  spoken  of  aa  "plan  of  stmc- 
of  fusion  of  genera  or  of  splitting  up  of  a  genus,  ture."    Thus,  all  the  mammals,  birds,  reptiles. 
Since  the  genus  is  that  under  which  species  are  amphibians,  and  fishes,  together  with  several 
usually  indexed,  this  instability  of  generic  names  lowly  representatives,  such  as  the  asctdians,  are 
is  highly  r^rettable.    What  is  needed  is  a  rec-  united  by  a  single  characteristic  of  structure 
ognition  of  the  snbjectiveness  of  generic  names  possessed  by  no  other  animals — ^the  pr^ence  of 
and  of  the  prime  necessity  of  the  stability  of  a  backbone,  or  its  essential  equivalent,  the  noto- 
nomenclatnre;   no  changes  in  gmeric  names  chtnd.   This  character  is  so  wide-reaching  and 
should  be  made  without  the  best  of  reaetus.  fundamental  that  it  springs  from  the  very  root 
The  name  of  the  genus  (always  written  with  a  of  the  pbylogenetic  tree,  and  is  of  prime  impor- 
ei^tital  initial)  is  combined  with  that  of  the  tance.  By  similar  broad  and  fundamental  "plans 
species.    The  name  of  the  cat  genus,  for  ex-  of  structure"  are  the  other  phyla  of  the  12 
ample,  is  Felia;  and  Felia  leo,  Felis  tigrie.  Fells  now  reco^tzed  by  most  zoologists  characterize 
catuB  are  the  names  of  the  lion,  tiger,  and  Their  origin  is  lost  to  view  in  the  mists  of 
wildcat  species.    These  cats  are  more  alike  to  primeval  time,  but  even  here  two  divisions  may 
one  another  than  any  one  of  them  is  to  the  dogs,  be  recognized — the  Protozoa  and  the  Metazoa — • 
The  lattor  belcmg  to  the  genus  Canu.  The  size  the  ivtraet  embracing  the  single  phylum  Fro 
of  a  ^[enus  varies  with  the  number  of  species  it  tozoa,  or  one-celled  animals;  the  latter,  all  the 
contains;  some  genera  containing  a  hundred  q>e'  rest  which  agree  in  consisting  of  many  cells, 
cies  or  more,  while  others  contain  only  one.  having  a  two-«yered  embryonic  development. 
Darwin  believed  that  the  species  of  a  large  genus  Historical  Sketch  of  ClassiflcatioiL.  The 
are  more  variable  than  those  of  a  small  one.   In  Greeks  had  considerable  knowledge  concerning 
any  case,  the  species  within  a  genus  are  not  re-  animals,  which  Aristotle  recorded,  added  to,  and 
garded  as  having  diverged  very  widdy  from  their  arranged,  for  the  first  time  of  which  we  have 
common  stock,  and  the  criteria  for  generic  dis-  any  knowledge,  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Aristotie 
tinetiona  are  largely  superficial  characteristics,  had  some  conception  of  genera  and  species.  It 
Family. — A  group  of  genera  having  a  certain  is  true  that  his  tiros  {gmoa)  was  a  rather  elas- 
resembluice  to  one  another,  which  indicates  tic  term,  since  it  was  applied  both  to  small  and 
common  descend  or  "family  connection."   Fea-  large  groups  of  animals.   Aristotle  also  con- 
tures  of  structure  more  or  less  external,  and  be-  ceived  a  difference  between  vertebrates  and  in- 
longing  to  parts,  as  limbs,  wings,  teeth,  horns,  vertebrates,  although  he  made  the  distinction 
etc.,  characteristic  of  methods  of  life,  are  of  the  by  means  of  an  erroneous  deflnitimi.    The  fol- 
kind  of  characters  used  in  judging  of  family  lowing  are  the  eight  groups  of  animals  as  de- 
limits.   Thus,  the  prime  family  distinction  of  fined  by  Aristotle: 


specific  name,  as  has  already 
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AnimaU  tuith  Blood — Vertebrates: 
1.  Viviparous  animals   (four-footed),  and  in 
a  special  y^t^s  (genos)  of  this  the  whale  was 
placed.     2.  Birds.     3.  Oviparous,  four-footed 
animals.    4.  Fishes. 

Animals  without  (red)  Blood — Invertebrates: 
5.  Soft  wTii^naiif  (/toXdicta,  malakia,  Le.,  Cepha- 
lopoda). 6.  Animals  viUi  soft  Bhells  (mo\o- 
K&rrpajca,  ptalakoairaka,  Le^  Cnutaoea).  7.  In- 
sects. 8.  Shelled  animaU  (aea  urehins,  snails, 
muwels). 

The  elder  Pliny  added  little  to  our  knowledge 
of  animals.  He  was  simply  a  compiler,  who 
copied  freely  from  Aristotle,  whom  he  some- 
times misunderstood,  and  he  admitted  much  of 
the  error  and  superstition  of  his  time  to  rank 
with  fact  It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  any  very  great  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge'of  the  structure,  derelt^moit,  and  relations 
of  animals  was  made. 

LinncBUB  to  Ovvier. — Ray  wrote  a  Synopsis  of 
Mammalia  and  Reptilia  (London,  1693),  which 
was  used  by  the  master  systematizer,  Linnaeus 
(1707-78),  in  hia  Systema  NaturcB,  as  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  he  built  that  part  of  his  clas- 
sification that  had  to  do  with  vertebrates.  Lin- 
nsBUB  did  not  a^  much  to  our  knowled^  aa 
an  inreBtigator ;  but  he  sifted  and  sorted,  rejected 
and  retained,  from  the  accumulations  of  his 
predecessors,  and  out  of  this  more  or  less  chaotic 
mass  he  erected  his  orderly  system — ^the  first 
great  classification  of  animals.  His  Systema 
2faturw  went  through  13  editions,  12  of  which 
were  published  during  bis  lifetime,  and  6  of 
these  were  revisions  by  his  own  hand.  Hie 
arrangement  by  Linmeus  was  into  "classes,"  as 
follows:  I.  Mammalia.  2.  Aves.  3.  Amphibia 
(including  reptiles).  4.  Pisces.  5.  Insects  (in- 
cluding insects  proper,  myrispods,  arachnids, 
and  crustaceans).  6.  Vermes  (radiates,  mol- 
Inaks,  worms,  clrripeds,  and  a  flah,  myxine). 

This  classification  was  based  mainly  on  exter- 
nal appearance  and  some  internal  anatomy ;  and, 
though  imperfect  and  inciHnplete,  it  gave  a  great 
impi3se  to  the  study  of  roOlogy  and  to  more 
orderly  arrangements  of  animals,  based  on  ana- 
tomical characters.  It  was  Linnaeus  who  intro- 
duced binary  nom«iclature,  since  he  first  gave 
every  animal  a  generic  and  a  specific  name  of 
Latin  origin. 

The  nert  great  systematist  was  Cuvier  ( 176&- 
1832).  "Cuvier  did  not,"  says  Clans,  "as  most 
EOStomists  have  done,  look  upon  anatomical  dis- 
coveries and  facts  as  in  themaelTee  the  aim  of 
his  researches;  but  he  contemplated  them  from 
a  comparative  p<dnt  of  view,  which  led  him  to 
t^e  establishnient  of  general  principles.**  Mwe- 
over,  Cuvier  appreciated  fully  the  idea  of  "corre- 
latiMi."  "The  organism,"  he  declared,  "ccmsists 
of  a  single  and  complete  whole,  in  which  single 
parts  cannot  be  changed  without  causing  changes 
in  all  the  other  parts."  Cuvier  became  con- 
vinced, from  a  study  of  the  nervous  system  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  systems  of  organs,  that 
the  animal  kingdom  is  divided  into  four  great 
branches  {Tableau  4l4mentaire  de  Phistoire  natu- 
relle  dee  animaua,  Paris,  1798)  as  follows: 

Branch  1,  Animalia  Vertebrata.  Classes:  1. 
Mammalia.   2.  Aves.   3.  Reptilia.   4.  Pisces. 

Branch  2.  Animalia  Mollusca.  Classes:  1. 
Cephalopoda  (not  subdivided).  2.  Pteropoda 
( not  subdivided ) .  3.  (jjastropoda.  ( Orders : 
Pulmonata,  Nudibranchia,  Inferc^ranchia,  Tecti- 
bruiehia,  Pteropoda,  Pectinibranchia,  Tubuli- 
braachia,    Scutibranchia,    Cyclohranchia.)  4. 
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Acephala.  ( Orders :  Testatea,  Tunicata. )  5. 
Brachiopoda  (no  subdivisions).    6.  Cirrhopoda. 

Branch  3,  Animalia  Articulata.  Classes: 
1.  Annelides.  (Orders:  Tubicolife,  Dorsibran- 
chitt,  Abranchiee.)  2.  Crustacea.  (Section  1: 
Malacoetraca.  Orders:  Becapoda,  Stomatc^oda, 
Amphipoda,  Ltemodlpoda,  Isopoda.  Section  2: 
Entomostraca.  Orders:  Brwrnlopoda,  Pceeilop- 
oda,  Trilobitte.)  3.  Arachnides.  (Orders:  Pul- 
monarise,  Trachearite. )  4.  Insects.  ( Orders : 
Myriapoda,  Thysanura,  Parasita,  Suctoria,  Col- 
coptera,  Orthi^tera,  Hemiptera,  Neuroptera, 
Hymenoptera,  Rhipiptera,  Diptera.) 

Branch  4.  Animalia  Radiata.  Classes:  1. 
Echinoderms.  (Orders:  Pedicellata,  Apoda.)  2. 
Intestinal  Worms.  (Orders:  Nematoidea,  Par- 
enchymatosa.)  3.  Acalephte.  (Orders:  Sim- 
pliees,  l^drostaticse.)  4.  Polypi  (Anthoma, 
Hydroida,  Bryosoa,  Corallinae,  Spm^K). 
(Orders:  Camosi,  Gelatinosi,  Polypiarii.)  6. 
Infusoria.    (Orders:  Rotifera,  Hom(^enea.) 

Lamarck  to  Leuokart. — Probably  to  Lamarck, 
more  than  to  any  other  systematist,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  term  "Invertebrata"  and  to  the 
arrangement  of  groups  in  an  ascending  series.  In 
his  Histoire  naturelle  dei  animcnue  sans  verti- 
bres  (Paris,  1801),  be  clasBifies  the  invertebrates 
as  follows  (accq)ting  the  vertebrates  as  arranged 
by  Cuvier) : 

I.  Apathetic  Awmals.  Do  not  fed;  no  braiUt 
no  senses;  rarely  articulated. 

Class  I.  Infusoria,  Orders:  Nuda,  Appen- 
dicnlata. 

Class  2.  Polypi.  Orders:  Ciliata  (Rotifera), 
Denudati  (hy<m>ids),  Vaginati  (Anthozoa  and 
Biyocoa),  and  Nataates  (erinoids  and  scone 
halcyonoids). 

Class  3.  Radiaria.  Orders:  MolUa  (Aeale- 
phs),  echinoderms  (indnding  Holothnrin  and 
Actinise ) . 

Class  4.  Tunicata.  Orders:  Botryllaria  (com* 
pound  ascidians),  Ascidia  (simple  ascidians). 

Class  6.  Vermes.  Orders:  Molles  and  Rigid- 
uli  (intestinal  worms  and  gordius).  Hiapiduli 
(Nius)^  Epixoaria  (epizoa  and  lenueaas). 

II.  Bensitive  Animals. 

Class  6.  Insects  (hexapods).  Orders:  Aptera, 
Diptera,  Hemiptera,  Lepidoptera,  Hymenoptera, 
Neuroptera,  Orthc^tera,  Coleoptera. 

Class  7.  Arachnids.  Orders:  Antennatotra- 
cheales  (Thysanura  and  Myriapoda),  Exaatenna* 
totrachealcs  and  ExantennatobmndiealeB  (Axmeh- 
nida  proper) . 

Class  8.  Crustacea.  Orders:  Heterobranchia 
(Brandiiopoda,  Isopoda,  Amphipoda,  8t<Hnap- 
oda)  and  Hcanobraiuihia  (Decapoda). 

Class  0.  Annelids.  Orders:  Apod»,  Antennata, 
Sedentaria. 

Class  10.   Cirripeds.  Orders:    Seaailia  and 

Pedunculata. 
Class  11.  Conchifera.  Orders:  Dim^uio,  Mon- 

omysria. 

Class  12.  Kollusks.  Orders:  Pteropoda,  Gas* 
tropoda,  Trachelipoda,  Cephalopoda,  Heteropoda. 

Siebold  and  Stannius  (1845)  also  divided  the 
animal  kingdom  into  vertebrates  and  inverte- 
brates; and  among  the  invertebrates  the  Protozoa 
were  recognized  as  a  separate  type,  and  Vermes 
came  to  have  very  much  the  significance  that  it 
has  in  our  modem  classifications. 

The  classification  of  Leuckart  is  interesting, 
because  it  comes  near  to  our  present  conceptions 
of  the  relationship  of  animals,  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  its  author  was  a  great  teacher  tri 
zoology;  and,  hence,  his  elasd&atitm  liaa  had 
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great  influence  in  education.  Leuckart,  Die 
Morphologie  und  die  TenffondtBchaftgverh&ltniaM 
der  toirbellosen  Thiere  (Brunswick,  1848),  di- 
vides animals  above  Protozoa  (to  which  he  paid 
no  attention)  into  six  "types,"  as  Mlows: 
Type  I.  Coelenterata. 
Class  1.  Polypi.  (Orders:  Anthosoa  and  Cyli- 
cozoa.) 

Class  2.  Aealepfaa.  (Orders:  Diseophone  and 
Ctenwhom.) 

Type  II.  Behinodemata, 
Class  3.  Felmatosoa.    (Orders:  Cystidea  and 

Crinoidea. ) 

Class  4.  Actinozoa.    (Orders:  Eebinida  and 

Asterida. ) 

Class  6.  Scytodennata.  (Orders:  Htdothnris 
and  Sipunculida.) 

Type  III.  Vermes. 

Class  0.  Anenterati.  (Orders:  Cestodes  and 
Acanthocephali. ) 

Class  7.  Apodes.  (Orders:  Nemertini,  Tur- 
bellarii,  Trematodes,  and  Hirudinei.) 

Class  8.  Ciliati.  (Orders:  Bryocoa  and  Rotif- 
eri. ) 

Class  9.    Annelides.      (Orders:  Nematodes, 
Lumbricini,  and  Branehiati.) 
Type  IV.  Arthropoda. 

Clau  10.  Crustacea.  (Orders:  Entomostraea 
and  Malacostraca.) 

Class  11.  Inseota.  (Orders:  Myriapoda,  Araeh- 
nida,  and  Hexapoda.) 
Tj-pe  V.  ifolluaca. 

Class  12.  Tunicata.  (Orders:  Ascidiie  and 
Salpie.) 

Class  13.  Acephala.  (Orders:  Lamellibranchi- 
ata  and  Braehiopoda. ) 

Class  14.  Gastropoda.  (Orders;  Heterobran* 
ehiata,  Dermatobranchia,  Heteropoda,  Cteno- 
branchia,  Pnlmonata,  and  Cyclobranchia.) 

Class  16.  Cephalopoda. 
Type  VI.  Vert^mita  (according  toXTnrier). 

Oken,  Von  Baer,  and  Agassix. — ^The  foregoinff 
and  certain  other  classifications  had  been  devel- 
oped in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  under 
the  ^dance  of  anatomy;  but,  in  many  of  them, 
the  idea  of  the  complexity  of  structure  of  ani- 
mals senned  to  outwei|^  the  idea  of  unily  of 
structure.  During  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  another  school  developed  in  Ger- 
many, under  the  leadership  of  Scnelling — ^the 
School  of  Natural  Philosophy — which  has  ex- 
tended its  influence  to  all  the  physical  sciences. 
Of  its  doctrines  such  men  as  Geoffroy  Saint 
Hilaire  in  France,  and  Goethe  and  Oken  in  Ger- 
many, became  expounders,  and  taught  that  unity 
prevailed  ererywhere;  hence,  the  aninud  kingdom 
vas  composed  of  an  unbroken  series  of  animals. 
The  most  important  system  of  classification 
evolved  by  this  school  is  that  of  Oken.  Cor- 
responding with  the  invertebrates  ia  Oken's  in- 
testinal body,  or  touch  animals,  as  he  called  them 
{Lehrbuoh  der  Naturphilosophie,  Jena,  1810). 

Grade  1.  Ikisstinal  Ahihai^. 

Cycle  I.   Digestive  Animals  (Badiata). 
Class  1.  Infusoria  (Stomach  Animals). 
Class  2.  Polypi  (Intestine  Animals). 
Class  3.  Acalephn  (Lacteal  Animals). 

Cycle  II.  Oiroulative  Animals  (Mollusks). 
Class  4.  Acephala  (Biauriculate  Animals). 
Class  6.  Gastropoda  (Uniauriculate Animals). 
Class  6.  Cephalopoda  (Bicardial  Animals). 

Cydelll.  Beapiratioe Animals  (ArUenlata). 
Class  7.  Worms  (Skin  Animals). 
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Class  8.  Crustacea  (Branchial  Animals). 

Class  9.  Insects  (Tracheal  Animals). 

At  the  time  that  the  School  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy was  thriving,  another  school  had  arisen 
in  Germany,  which  was  rapidly  accumulating 
a  new  set  of  facts.  This  was  the  School  of  Em- 
bryologists,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  under 
the  influence  of  DOlltiu^  and  such  men  as 
Rathke,  Van  Beneden,  Von  Baer,  KOlliker,  and 
Vogt  as  disciples.  Von  Baer  early  got  the  idea 
that  the  ont<^netic  developmoit  of  animals  is 
a  recapitulation  of  their  payl<^enetic  history; 
and,  in  conformity  with  his  embryological  inves- 
tigations, he  proposed  the  following  classifica- 
tion of  animals: 

I.  Peripheral  Type  (Radiata). 

II.  Massive  Type  (Mollusca). 

III.  Longitudinal  Type  (Articulata). 

IV.  Doubly  Symmetrical  Type  (Vertebrata). 
TbtiB,  Von  Baer,  with  his  classification  based 

on  embryological  principles,  and  Cuvier,  witii 
his  founded  on  comparative  anatomy,  arrived  at 
veiT  similar  general  conclusions;  viz.,  that  ani- 
mals are  built  on  four  general  plans,  fall  into 
four  general  types.  In  the  end  the  system  of 
Cuvier  triunmhed  over  that  of  the  Natural  Phi- 
losophers. Ilie  later  advances  In  the  deifica- 
tion of  animals  have  been  mainly  made  in  ^llng 
gaps  and  correcting  errors.  The  number  of  types 
has  been  increased.  The  Protozoa  have  beciinne 
a  distinct  type,  Ctelenterata  and  Echinodermata 
have  been  separated;  likewise  Arthropoda  and 
Annelida,  and  the  old  group  Mollusca  has  been 
broken  up.  The  earlier  claasificaticms,  founded 
mainly  on  external  resemblances  and  grosser 
anatomical  likenesses,  were  then  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  refinement  of  anatomical  technique 
— by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  by  the  ttady  of 
embryology,  by  the  distincticm  between  analogy 
and  homology,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  ferUIily  of 
animals  in  cross  breeding,  and  by  the  study  of 
fossil  forms.  With  the  discovery  of  so  many 
intermediate  forms  we  are  coming  back  towards 
the  views  of  the  Natural  Philosophers,  who 
maintained  that  unity  rules  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  all  others;  that 
intermediate  forms  connect  the  various  types, 
and  thai  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
to  be  drawn  between  the  various  groups  of  ani- 
mals. 

Two  systems  which  have  had  great  influence, 
especially  in  directing  the  study  of  the  diff'erent 
invertebrates,  were  those  of  Louis  Agassiz  and 
Huxley.  Agasaiz  retained  the  four  types  of 
Cuvier.  Most  of  the  Protozoa  he  considered  to 
be  algse,  and  such  forms  as  the  Vorticella  he 
tiiooght  would  be  found  to  be  closely  related  to 
the  Biyozoa.  Following  is  an  outline  of  Agas- 
siz's  arrangement,  from  his  Basaj/  on  CUuaifioa- 
turn  (Boston,  1859) : 

I.  Radiata. 

1.  Polypi:  Actinoida  and  Hal<gr(moidB. 

2.  Acalephtt:  ^droids,  Disct^one,  and  Cte- 
nophorse. 

3.  Echinoderma :  Crinoids,  Astendds,  Echi- 
noids,  Holothurioids. 

II.  MoUuMM. 

1.  Acephala:  Bryocoa,  Bnu:hi<^ods,  Tunicata, 
Lamellibranchiata. 

2.  Gastn^oda:  Pteropoda,  Heteropoda,  and 
Gastrc^oda. 

3.  Cephalopoda:  Tetoabrancbiata  and  Di- 
branchiata. 

III.  Articulata. 

1.  Worms:  Trematodes,  Nematodes,  Annelids. 
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2.  Cniatacea:  Kotifera,  Entomostraca,  Tet- 
radecapoda,  and  Decapods. 

3.  Insecta:  Myriapods,  Arachnids,  and  In- 
sects proper. 

Huxley  arranges  the  invertdirates  in  nine  sec- 
timis,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Monera  {Foraminifera;  Heliozoa) ; 
Badiolaria,  Protoplasta,  Gregarinidse,  Catallacta, 
Infusoria  (Opalinina,  Ciliata,  Flagellata,  Tentac- 
nlifera). 

Section  II.  Porifera,  Hydrozoa,  Coralligena 
(Ctenophora). 

Section  III.  Turbellaria,  Rotifera  (Nemato- 
rhyneha),  Trematoda,  Cestoidea: 

Section  IV.  Himdinea,  Oligochnta,  Polycheta, 
Gephyrea. 

Section  V.  Crustacea,  Arachnida  (Pycnc^n- 
ida,  Tardigrada,  Pentastoraida ) ,  Myriapoda, 
Insecta. 

Section  VI.  Polyzoa,  Brachiopoda,  Lamdli- 
branchiata,  Odontophora. 
Section  VII.  Echinodermata. 
SeeUon  VIII.  Tunieata. 

Section  IX.  Groiqta  of  uncertain  place:  Feri- 
patidea,  Myzoetomata,  Enten^eusta,  Cluetog- 
natha,  Nematcndea,  Fhysemaria,  Aeanthocephala, 

Dicyemida. 

"Our  knowledge,"  says  Huxley,  "of  the  anat- 
omy, and  especially  of  the  development  of  the 
Invertebrata,  is  increasing  with  such  prodigious 
rapidity,  that  the  views  of  taxononusts  in  re- 
gard to  the  proper  manner  of  enressing  that 
knowledge  by  classification  are  undergoing,  and, 
for  BtHue  time  to  come,  are  likely  to  nndergOk 
incessant  modification.  To  the  banner,  who 
ia  apt  to  make  the  mistake  of  Imking  upon 
clasEufication  as  the  foundation  and  essence  of 
morphology,  instead  of  what  it  really  is,  the 
superstructure  and  outcome  thereof,  tiiis  state 
of  things  is  distressing.  Every  handbook  pre- 
sents him  with  a  different  system  of  classifica- 
tion; and  he  may,  not  unnaturally,  despair  of 
finding  any  stability  in  science,  the  most  general 
results  of  which  are  capable  of  being  stated  in 
such  different  Ways.  If,  however,  the  student 
will  attend  to  the  facts  which  constitute  the 
subject  matter  of  classification,  rather  than  to 
the  modes  of  generalizing  them  which  are  ex- 

Sressed  in  taxonomic  systems,  he  will  find  that, 
owever  apparently  divergent  these  systems  may 
be,  they  have  a  great  deal  in  common." 

It  haa  seemed  desirable  to  dwell  somewhat  on 
the  history  of  tiie  classification  of  the  Inverte- 
brata,  because  invertebrates  have  been  the  bat- 
tiing  ground,  the  bone  of  contention,  with  sys- 
tematists  since  the  time  of  Linmeus.  The  classi- 
fication of  vertebrates  was  early  agreed  up<m; 
indeed,  four  of  the  six  classes  now  accepted  nave 
come  down  to  us  from  Aristotle's  time. 

Classiflcation  of  Vertebrates.  Fi»he$. — 
Ichthycdoey  b^an  as  a  science  with  Artedi,  who 
made  a  mvision  into  five  classes,  in  a  useful 
but  very  artificial  manner.  This  ccmtinued  sub- 
stantially unchanged  until  the  gigantic  labors 
of  Cuvier  resulted  in  a  revised  classification, 
much  nearer  nature,  recognizing  clearly  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  fishes  with  bony  skeletons 
and  those  with  cartilaginous  skeletons.  Agasstz 
followed  with  a  classiflcation  based  upon  the 
forms  of  the  scales,  tiie  most  important  feature 
of  which  was  the  recognition  of  the  group 
Ganoidei.  Tlie  next  ^%at  graieralizatitHt  in  this 
directicai  of  systematic  arrangement  was  tiiat 
of  J.  MUller,  who  develf^ed  the  distinctness  of 
An^hiwus  and  the  lampr^  from  other  car- 
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tilaginous  fishes,  and  so  established  the  new 
groups  Cyclostomi  and  Leptocardii ;  he  also  pro- 
posed the  group  Dipnoi  for  Lepidosiren.  Hux- 
ley's studio  and  new  material  threw  new  light 
upon  the  sid}ject,  and  tided  Gnnther  to  torm  a 
cuMsifieation  of  fishes  which,  with  one  iIl^»ortant 
exception,  is  still  held  by  ichthyologists.  For 
details,  see  FiBH. 

Amphibia. — The  Amphibia  were  for  a  long 
time  confused  with  the  Reptilia.  Thus  Lin- 
nsus,  1767,  who  first  used  the  term  Amphibia  as 
a  group  name,  included  under  it:  1.  Reptiles 
pedati,  including  turtles  (Testudo) ;  Draco 
Lacerta  (inclu&lg  crocodiles,  lizards,  and 
newts) ;  and  Rana.  2.  Serpentes  apodi.  3. 
Nantea  pint%ati,  including  certain  fishes.  Bron- 
gniart,  1800,  classifies  reptiles  as:  Chelonia, 
Saurii,  Ophidii,  and  Batrachii  (the  last  includ- 
ing frogs,  toads,  and  newts).  Latreille,  1804; 
Dum^ril,  1806;  and  Oppel,  1811,  while  more 
sharply  discerning  the  true  subdivisions  of  am- 
phibians, still  retain  them  under  the  head  of 
r^tiles.  First,  De  Blainville,  writing  in  1810, 
makes  R^tilia  and  Amphibia  coordinate  but 
subdivisions  of  the  "Amphibiens";  so  likewise 
Stanniu%  as  late  as  1856.  Latreille,  1821,  how- 
ever, proposes  a  classiflcation  wliich  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  we  now  accept. 

Reptiles. — Reptiles  were  put  by  Linnnus  under 
the  class  Amphibia,  and  it  was  not  until  BrtMt- 
gniart  separated  them  that  heipetology  began 
upon  a  philosophic  basis.  It  was  further  ad- 
vanced by  Dumiril  (1807)  and  Oppel  (1811), 
who  placed  Cacilia  with  the  amphibians.  Cuvier 
and  other  writers  did  littie  to  establi^  a  ra- 
tional system  within  this  ^roup;  and  even  Du- 
m^ril  and  Bibron,  in  their  gre&t  Erpitologie 
g6n^ale  (183^4),  cling  to  the  idea  that  the 
batrachians  are  only  separable  as  an  order  from 
reptiles.  Although  De  Blainville,  Leuckart,  and 
others  had  advocated  a  much  deeper  separation, 
it  was  not  until  Huxley's  investigations  dem- 
onstrated the  necessity  of  regarduig  the  Am- 
phibia and  Reptilia  as  distinct  classes  thai  they 
were  so  set  apart.   See  Rbptilb. 

Huxley,  in  his  Anatomy  of  VertebrateA  Am- 
mala  (1871),  divided  the  Vertebrate  into 
Ichthyopeida  (fishes,  leptocardians,  noarsipo- 
branchs,  and  Amphibia),  Sauropsida  (birds  and 
reptiles),  and  Mammalia. 

Mammala  and  Birds. — Birds  were  too  easily 
distinguished  and  too  compact  a  class  to  have 
been  much  ctmfounded  i^th  anything  else, 
though  medieval  writers  often  put  bats,  bees, 
ete.,  under  the  name.  The  history  of  their 
classification,  therefore,  falls  within  fines  agreed 
upon  from  the  first,  and  belongs  to  the  article 
BiBD.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  class  Mam- 
malia, where  the  only  confusion  arose  from  the 
foolishness  of  a  few  mediaeval  authors,  who 
classed  bats  ammig  birds,  and  whales  witt 
fishes;  the  history  of  its  flassiflcatiMi  will  be 
found  under  Mauhalia. 

OutUne  of  Uodem  Claaslfloation.  Tlie 
earlier  writers  always  classifled  the  animal  king- 
dom in  a  linear  series;  usually  beginning  witii 
mankind,  and  "descending"  to  toe  creatures 
deemed  most  inferior.  This  was  not  with  them, 
as  it  is  witii  us,  a  mere  matter  of  ccmvenienee 
in  making  a  list  of  the  groups,  but  expressed 
their  belief  in  the  doctrine,  unchallenged  from 
antiquity  to  tiie  time  of  Lamarck  and  Cuvier, 
f^at  Haere  existed  what  they  called  a  seals 
natura.  They  meant  1^  that  thdr  belief  that 
all  animals  could  be  arranged  in  an  ascending 
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scale  of  organisation — the  infusorians  being  suc- 
ceeded by  polyps,  these  by  radiated  forms,  tbese 
by  worms,  and  so  on  to  flsbes,  reptiles,  birds,  and 
raamtnals.  The  orders  within  each  class,  the 
genera  witiiia  each  family,  eraifoTmed  to  the 
same  scale  of  increasing  conmlexity;  so  that  m 
linear  classification,  from  the  lower  invertebrates 
to  the  highest  vertebrates,  was  the  eiqtression  of 
their  belief  in  an  even  progress  of  structure. 
Cuvier  brolce  into  this  by  his  arrangement  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  into  four  groups,  unrelated  to 
each  other — Radiata,  Articulata,  Mollusca,  and 
Vertebrata — to  be  classified  in  parallel  columns, 
if  at  all;  and  this,  again,  has  been  superseded 
by  the  conception  of  a  form  of  classification 
which  simulates  a  branching  tree,  and  tries  to 
express  a  true  genetic  arrangement  (see  pHtuw- 
eht),  the  first  attempt  at  which  was  made  by 
Irfunarck.  It  is,  however,  impracticable  in  the 
present  work  to  attempt  such  an  expression  of 
the  classification  of  animals,  except  for  restricted 
groups-,  and,  in  general,  the  linear  arraogement 
must  be  used,  bearing  tn  mind  that  it  is  a  con- 
venient,  not  a  scientific,  expression. 

Tfae  classification  outlined  below,  and  fol- 
lowed tbrougfaont  this  Erotcuwadia,  is  that 
made  by  Profs.  T.  Jeffrey  Parker  and  William 
A.  Haswell  (Teat-Book  of  Zodlogy,  London  and 
New  York,  1910).  It  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory formulations  of  scientific  conclusions,  has 
a  wide  acceptance,  and  is  generally  accessible 
to  students  and  readers.  These  considerations 
outweigh,  for  the  purposes  of  a  popular  ^cyclo- 
pedia, any  objectims  likely  to  be  urged  against 
these  authorities  by  specialists.  The  advantage 
of  taking  and  kecpii^f  a  iuiif<Mrm  standard  of 
classification  and  nomenelatture  thronghont  a 
work  of  this  kind  is  too  evident  to  require 
argument;  and  should  there  be  good  reason  to 
differ  from  it,  here  and  there,  these  exceptions 
and  divergences  may  pasily  be  treated  as  they 
arise.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  many  ways  any 
scientific  work  such  as  the  one  mentioned  is  out 
of  date  as  soon  as  published,  so  rapid  is  the 
advance  of  knowledge  and  discovery  in  the 
scientific  field,  but  some  general  standard  is 
necessary.  In  paleontol<^  this  scheme  is  sup- 
plemented by  the  substantially  identical  clas- 
sification of  Zittel-Eastman  (Karl  A.  Von  Zittel, 
OruHdzige  der  Palaontologie,  Munich,  1895 ; 
translated  and  modified  by  C.  R.  Eastman,  as 
Temt-Book  of  PiUeontology,  New  York  and  Lon- 
don,- 1900). 

It  is  needful  here  only  to  sketch  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  larger  groups,  leaving  the  treatmnit 
of  orders,  ftuailies,  ai^d  lesser  divisions  to  be 
ifiven  in  the  descriptive  articles  under  the  titles 
of  groups,  aa  Bibd,  Fish,  Pbotozoa,  mic. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ANIMALS 

IdST  OF  Phtla,  Classes,  and  Subclasses 
Subdivision  Pbotozoa 
(Vnicellulor  Animals). 
Phylum  I.  Pbotozoa  (Protozoans).  Animals 
composed  of  a  ungle  cell;  or,  if  of  several  cells,* 
these  are  of  one  kind. 

Class  1.  Rhizwoda.  Protozoa  with  retrac- 
tile pseudopodia  (Amteba,  etc.). 
Class  2.  Mtcetozoa.  Terrestrial  protozoa, 
Plasmodia!,  and  forming  large 
and  complex  cysts  (Slimea). 
Class  3.  MABTlGOPnoEA.  Protozoa  with- 
out cilia,  but  with  one  or  more 
flagella. 
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Class  4.  Spobozoa.    Protozoa,  without  ap* 

pendages;  internal  parasite. 
Class  6.  Infusobia.    Protozoa  with  cilia, 
or  sucking  tentacles. 
SuramsioH  Hktazoa 
{MiUticeUidar  Animah). 
niylum   II.   PoBiFKBA    (Sponges).  Fixed 
aquatic  Metasoa,  whose  body  wall  is  perforated 
by  incurrent  pores. 

Class  PoRD'EBA.   Eqmvalent  to  the  Phylum. 
Subclass  I.  Calcarea.  Sponges  with  skele- 
ton of  calcareous  spicules. 
Subclass  2.  Jton-Calcarea.  Skeleton,  when 
present,   composed   of  siliceous 
spicules  or  of  apongin  fibres. 
Phylum  m.    CcsLENTERATA  (Polyps,  etc.). 
Animals  of  radial  structure,  whose  digestive 
cavity  is  lined  by  the  body  wall,  and  which  have 
nettling  organs. 

Class  1.  Htdbozoa.  Coelenterates,  whose 
body  is  composed  of  more  than 
two  rays,  and  contains  a  single 
cavity  ( Hydroids,  Siphonophores, 
etc.). 

Class  2.  SoTFBOZOA.  X!(Blent«ate8  with 
many'  radii,  and   with  radial 

Krtitions  in  the  cavity  of  the 
iy  (Jellyfishee). 
Class  3.  ACTINOZOA.    Attached  individuals 
or  colonies. 
SubdasB  1.  Zoantharia.     Tentacles  nu- 
merous, and  usually  in  multiples 
of  five  (Sea  Anemones,  Madre- 
pores, and  Corals). 
Subclass  2.  Alcyonaria.   Tentacles,  ei^^t 
only(Red  Corals, Sea  Fans, etc.). 
Class  4.  OrENOPHOBA.     Coelenterates  with 
(Huly  two  radii,  and  rows  of  cilia 
plates. 

Phylum  rv.  Platthelhinthes  (Flatworms). 
Bilaterally    symmetrical,    soft-bodied  animals, 
without  true  segmentation  of  the  body;  flattened 
in  a  dorso  ventral  direction,  and  having  the  body 
cavity  filled  with  a  loose  meshwork  of  cells. 
Class  1.  Tdbbbllabia.     Free-living  flat- 
worms,  whose  body  is  covered  hy 
cilia ;  alimentary  tract  with  only 
one    opening    to    the  exterior 
( Planariane ) . 
Class  2.  TsBMATonA.     Parasitic,  uns^- 
mented,    without   cilia    in  the 
adult,  and  with  a  well-developed 
digestive  apparatus  (Flukes). 
Class  3.  Cebtoda.    Elongated,  usually  un- 
segmented  hermaphrodite  endo- 
parasites,  wiUiout  mouth  or  ali- 
mentary canal  (Tapeworms,  etc). 
Class  4.  Nemebtihea.    Body  more  or  less 
flattened;  food  canal  with  mouth 
and  arms;  aquatic,  carnivorous. 
Subclass  1.  Pal<Eonemertinea. 
Subclass  2.  8chizonemertea. 
Subclass  3.  Hoplonemertea. 
Phylimi    V.    Nehathblminthes    ( Round- 
worms).  Bilateral,  unsegmented,  round-bodied; 
usually  with  alimentary  tract,  mouth,  and  anns. 
Class  1.  Neuatoda.  With  intestinal  canal ; 

without  proboscis;  free-living  in 
fresh  or  salt  water,  or  parasitic 
(Threadworms). 
Class  2.  AcAifTHOCEPHALA.  Mouth  and  in- 
testines wanting;  parasitic. 
Class  3.  Ch.ctoonatha.  Pelagic  "arrow 
worms";  spiny,  uid  with  a  well- 
developed  nervous  syston. 
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Phylum  VI.  TAochkuunthes  (Wheel  Ani- 
nmlcoles).  Characterized  by  having  the  larva  in 
the  form  of  a  trochoepfaere. 

Class  1.  RoTlFEBA.       Microscopic  wheel 
animalcules,  with  a  ciliated  band 
aroimd  the  mouth,  and  a  e^tedal 
organ  for  attachment. 
Class  2.    DiNOPHiLEA.    Minute,  wormlike, 
having  Ave  to  eight  s^pnents, 
usual^  ciliated;  and  nephridia 
in  pairs;  marine. 
Claw  3.  GasTBOTBiOHA.    Minute,  spindle- 
^ped,  flattened  and  ciliated  on 
the  ventral  surface ;  fresh  waters. 
Phylum  VII.    Molluscoida   (Sea  Mats  and 
Brachi(^K>ds ) .    Small  aquatic  animals,  having  a 
tnie  body  cavity   (except  in  Endwrocta)  and 
suspended  alimentary  canal;  dorsal  r^on  ab- 
breviated and  surmounted  by  lophophore. 

Class  1.  FoLTZOA.    Molluscoida  that  form 
colonies  connected  by  one  oiganie 
subetanee;  the  ciliated  hand  of 
the  lophophore  is  drawn  out  into 
tentacles  (Bryozoans). 
Subclass  1.  Eotoprocta.  Anus  outside  ten- 
tacular corona. 
Subclass  2.  Endoproota.    Anus  internal; 
form  colonies  by  budding. 
Class  2.   Phobonida.   Wormlike  puyzoans, 
living  in  aaBodaUons  of  individ- 
uals bom   from  ova,  not 
buds. 

Class  8.  Bbachic^da.    Polyzoa  with  the 
body  inclosed  in  a  shell  of  two 
valves;  body  usually  attached  by 
a  stalk  (Lamp  Sh^ls). 
Phylum   VIII.     EkiHiNODSBUATA  (Echino- 
derms).   Animals  of  prevailingly  radical  struc- 
ture, with  intestinal  wall  distinct  from  body 
wall,  and  with  calcareous  plates  in  the  skin. 

Class  1.  AsnBOiDKA.  Star-shaped  echino- 
derms,  with  a  furrow  (ambula- 
crum )  along  the  underside  of  the 
arms  (Starfish). 

Clsu  2.  Ophiuboidea.  Star-shaped  echino- 
derms,  with  the  arms  sharply 
markeid  off  from  the  body,  and 
not  grooved  (Brittle  Stars). 

Class  3.  EcniifOiDBA.  Ei^noderms  with 
the  bo^  fibular  or  disk-shaped, 
and  armless  (Sea  Urchins). 

Class  4.  HoLOTHtntoiDEA.  Echinoderms 
elragated,  wormlike,  tisually 
soft,  and  with  tentacles  about 
the  mouth  (Trepangs). 

Class  5.  Cbinoidba.  Sessile,  and  having  a 
cup-shaped  body  (Crinoids). 

Class  6.  CrsTOiDEA.  Globular,  sessile,  or 
•talked  (Fossil). 

Class  7.  Blastoidia.  Ovate,  stalked  (Fos- 
sU). 

Phylum  IX.  AnmiLATA  (Worms).  Bilateral 
segmented  worms  without  jointed  I^. 

Class  1.  Chatopwa.  Worms  made  up  of 
a  series  of  metaroeres,  each  bear- 
ing parapodia  and  drri  (Anne- 
lida). 

Subclass  1.  PoItfcAota.  Sexes  distinct; 
ovaries  and  testes  simple  and 

metamerically  repeated  (Marine 
Annelids). 

Subclass  2.  Oligooh<gia.  Sexes  united; 
ovaries  and  testes  few  and  com- 
pact (Terrestrial  and  fresh- 
water). 


Class  2.  MTZoSTOMmA.  Disk-shaped,  uit- 
aegmented  (Fsrarites  of  Crin> 
oios). 

Class  3.  QlPHTBEA.   Sessile  annelids,  with* 

out  external  segmentation  in  the 

adult  (Marine). 
Class  4.  AacHi-ANnEUDA.    Minute  marine 

annelids,  faintly  segmented,  often 

parasitic 

Class  6.  HiBUDiNKA.    Annelids  with  short 
rings  or  none  at  all,  and  with 
ventral  sucI^b  (Leeches). 
Phylum  X.  Abthbwwa    (Insects,  Crusta- 
ceans, etc.).    Symmetrical  segmented  animals, 
with  jointed  appendages. 

Class  1.  Cbustacba.  Typically  aquatic  and 
gill-bearing ;  usually  two  pairs  of 
antenne    ( Crustaceans) . 
Subclass  1.  Entomoatraoa.  Usually  small, 
and  with  a  varied  number  of  ap- 
pendages (Water  Fleas,  etc.). 
Snbdaas  2.  Malaeottraea.  Crustacea  with 
nineteen    pairs    of  appendages 
(Crabs,  Crayfish,  etc.). 
Class  2.  Tbilobita.    Body  depressed,  oval, 
and  divided  into  head,  thorax,  and 
abdomen  (Extinct  Trilobites). 
Class  3.  OsTcnopBOBA.     Cylindrical,  un- 
segmented,  papillose,  and  with  a 
series  of  short  walking  appmd- 
ages  (Periratus). 
Class  4.  Mtbiapoda.  Traeheate  arthropods, 
oottsisting  of  several  segments, 
each  bearing  one  or  two  pairs  of 
legs  (Centipedes  and  Millipedes). 
Class  5.  Insbcta.    Arthropods    with  the 
body  in  three  divisions — head, 
thorax,  and  abdranen — witit  six 
thoracic  legs,  and  usually  with 
wings  (Insects). 
Class  6.  ABACHRinA.  Air-breathing  arthro- 
pods, without  antoms  (Spiders, 
Scorpions,  etc.). 
Phylum  XI.   MtHiXDSCA  jMoIlusks) .  Animals 
with  unse^ented  body,  and  without  jointed 
appendages;  usually  with  a  shell,  and  with  a 
muscular  organ  of  locomotion  (the  foot). 

Class  1.  Pblbctpoda.  Mollusks  with  a 
nearly  symmetrical  body,  leaf- 
like gills,  and  a  two-valved  shdl 
(Bivalves). 

Class  2.  AicPHiNBUBA.  Bilatemlly  sym< 
metrical;  anus  at  end  of  body 
(Chitons). 

Class  3.  Oabtbopoda.  Body  nnsymmetrical, 
with  head,  feelers,  ey^,  and  un- 
paired foot;  shell  (when  pres- 
ent) univalve  (Gastropods). 
Subclass  1.  Streptoneura.  Visceral  com- 
missures twisted  into  a  figure- 
of-8 ;  sexes  distinct  (Limpets, 
Whelks,  etc.). 
Bnbelass  2.  Eutkyneura.  Visceral  ecan- 
missures  not  twisted  into  a  flg- 
ure-of-8;  sexes  united  (Pulmo- 
nates,  Nndibranchs,  etc.). 

Class  4.  SoAPHOPODA.    Head  rudimentary; 

month  lobes  formed  into  a  tube, 
inclosing  the  delicate  shell  (Ma- 
rine). 

Norn  The  i^eiusoiiiiia.  UwvstalUa,  and  TarOigrQia, 
"tbou^  not  ID  any  wsy  nlsM  to  osa  anotlwr,  aad 
of  doubtful  rdattemhtpa  to  tbe  Aiadmida.  an,  aa  a  mat- 
tar  of  eonvM^anoa,  mantioiiad  tocetiMr  hen."— Ponfev  amd 
EaamO. 
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SubclasB  1.  Bcaphopoda.  An  above  (Tndc 

Shells). 

Subclass  2.  Bhodope.    Minute,  ciliated; 

no  shell. 

Class  S.  Cephaix^da.   Head  large;  mouth 
surrounded  by  arms;  foot  funnel- 
shaped  (Cuttieflah). 
Sobdass  1.  Dibmnchiato.   Two  tmnmet- 
rical  branchis;    funnel  tabular 
{Squids  and  Octopods). 
Subclass  2.  Tetrabranchiata.  Fonr  bran- 
diie;  shell  multilocnlar  (Nauti* 
luB  and  Ammonites). 
Phylum  XII.    Chobdata  (Chordates).  Ani- 
mals having  a  notochord,  which  may  (Subphy- 
lum  C)  persist  from  birth,  and' become  "in  the 
adult  replaced  more  or  less  completely  by  a  s^ 
mented  bosy  or  eartUaginons  axis— the  qiinal 
or  vertebral  column." 

Bi^tphyUtm  and  Claaa  A..  Adelochoboa. 

Marine  wormlike  animals,  hav- 
ing a  notochord  as  larvte  (Bala* 
noglossuB,  etc.). 
Bubpkj/lum    and    OUua    B.  Ubochobda. 

Animals,  simple  or  compound, 
marine,  inclosed  in  a  coriaceous 
test,  ennposed  laigdy  of  celln* 
lose*  and  having  a  notochord 
when  larvB  (Ascidians). 
Bt^fphylum  G.    Vbbtebkata.    Animals  bi- 
laterally symmetrical,  and  hav- 
ing a  backbone  (Vertebrates). 
Sbo.  I.  AcBAHiA.   Without  a  head  (in- 
cludes  only   the   family  Bran- 
chi<»tomid»,  Ampbioxus,  etc.). 
Bec  II.  Cbaniata.  With  a  head  (Fishes, 
Reptiles,  Birds,  Mammals). 
CUm  1.  Ctceuwtouata.     EeMike  verte- 
brates, without  a   lower  jaw; 
mouth  suctorial,  and  armed  with 
homy  teeth  (Lampreys). 
Class  2,  Piscis.   Aquatic  TertebTate^  with 
persistent  giUs  and  paired  flns 
(Fishes). 

Snbolass  1.  ElasmohraneML  Fishes  with 
a  cartilaginous  Bkelet<ni,  in  which 
the  cranium  is  never  ossified,  nor 
ciHitidnB  membrane  bones;  gpl 
openings  usually  in  five  pairs 
(Sharks  and  Rays). 

Subclass  2.  Bolooephali.  Cartilaginous 
fishes  with  four  pairs  of  gill 
slits,  nearly  concealed  by  a  fold 
of  skin  (Chimsras). 

Snbdass  3.  Teleottomi.  Fishes  with  the 
skeleton  conplioated  Iht  mem- 
brane bones  and  OBsifiemntms,  or 
completely  bony  (Sturgeons  and 
ordinary  Fish). 

Subclass  4.  Dipnoi.  Fishlike  animals, 
having  an  apparatus  for  breath- 
ing atmospneric  air  (Lung- 
fishes). 

Subclass  S.  O^racodermi.  Paleozoic  fish- 
'  es,  with  an  exoBkeleton  extraor- 
dinarily developed  about  the 
head,  and  apparently  wil^  no 
radoekeleton  (Cephalaspis,  etc). 
Class  3.  Amphibia.  Amphibious  verte- 
brates, breathing  by  gills  in  the 
larval  condition,  and  (usually) 
by  lungs  when  adult,  and  having 
1^  and  five-toed  feet  (Amphif 
ians). 

Class  4.  Beftilu.  Elongated,  air-breathing 


vertebrates,  with  a  homy  epi- 
dermal skeleton  of  scales  and  one 
occipital  condyle   ( Reptiles ) . 
Class  5.  AvKS.    Vertebrates  clothed  with 
feathers  (Birds). 

Subclass  1.  Arohitomithea.  Birds  having 
a  pndonged  tail  of  many  verte- 
briB  (Arehcopteryx). 

Subclass  2.  Ifeomithet.  Birds  having 
the  tail  vertebree  compacted  into 
a  pygoslyle  (Modem  Birds). 
Class  6.  Mamuaua.  Vertebrates  which 
suckle  tbeir  young,  and  are  more 
or  less  clothed  with  hair  (Mun- 
mals). 

SnbdasB  1.  Prototheria.  Mammals  with 
oviducts  separated  (Didelphia). 

SnbelaBs  2.  Tluria.  M*"*""^"  with  ovi- 
ducts united  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  part  of  their  length 
(Monodelpbia). 

A.  Metatheria.  Young  bom  in  rudimen- 

tary condition,  and  sheltered  in 
a  pouch  (Marsupials). 

B.  Buthena.  Young  bom  in  a  uteras;  no 

pouch  present  (Higher  Manmials) . 

BibUi^nipliy.  In  addition  to  w<^ks  men- 
tioned above,  etmsult:  Bronn  (editor),  KloMm 
und  Ordnungen  dea  Thierreioht  (Leipzig  and 
Heiddberg,  1859  et  eeq.) ;  Haeckel,  NatUrliohe 
Bckapfungageachichte  (Jena,  1868) ;  Lankester, 
Tfotea  on  Embryology  and  Clastifioation  (Lou- 
don, 1877) ;  Leunis,  Bynopais  dor  Thierkunde 
(Hanover,  1883-86) ;  Huxley,  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
hratea  (New  York,  1878),  and  Anatomy  of  In- 
vertebrated  Animals  (New  York,  1888) ;  Btand- 
ard  Natural  Hiatory  (Bostmi,  1885);  Lang, 
Temt-Book  of  Comparative  Anatomy  (Londcm, 
1891-06);  Newton,  DieHonary  of  Birds  (Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1893-96) ;  Sharpe,  Hand- 
Liat  of  Birda  (London,  1899-1909);  A.  O.  V. 
Oheckliat  of  North  American  Birds  (New  York, 
1910) ;  Royal  Natural  History  (London,  189S) ; 
Cambridge  Natural  History  (Cambridge,  Eng., 
1805-1909) ;  Lankester's  Treatise  on  Zo6lMy 
(LmidfMi,  1900-1909);  Parker  and  HasweU, 
Teat-Book  of  ZoSlogy  (London  and  New  YoHe, 
1010) ;  Davenport,  Introduction  to  ZoSlogy 
(New  York,  1900);  Volumes  in  the  Amertetm 
Nature  Series  (New  York) ;  Or^ry,  The  Ordert 
of  Mammals  (New  York,  1910).  See  also  books 
mentioned  under  Evolution  ;  Ekbbtoloot  ; 
and  such  titles  as  Bmo,  Fish,  Insbct,  etc.,  and 
under  bic^aphies  of  the  naturalists  above 
mentioned.   

ftr.  A  wrfTFTn  a  vtnff  OF  PIiAHTS.  See 
Tamnout. 

CI^ASSIFICATIOV  OF  SHTPa    See  Al; 

and  LLoms. 

CLAS^IS  (Lat.,  assembly).  In  the  Re- 
formed church  of  Holland  and  America,  the 
name  of  an  ecclesiastical  body,  made  up  of  min- 
isters and  elders  representative  of  churches,  cor- 
responding to  a  presbytery.  The  classia  hears 
appeals  from  the  orairistories,  which  are  the  ofii- 
eiu  boards  of  local  churches,  and  the  synod 
hears  appeals  from  the  classis.  The  claesis  also 
confirms  and  dissolves  pastoral  connections,  or- 
dains and  deposes  ministers,  and  sends  del^ates 
to  the  local  and  general  synods.  See  Refobiced 
Chxtbcb  in  Amebica,  The. 

CIiAanO  BOCKS  (Fr.  clastique,  from  Gk. 
kkaarit,  klaatos,  broken,  from  kkop,  klan,  to 
break),  or  FBaoHBifTAL  Rocks.  A  petrographie 
diWsion  which  includes  all  rocks  composea  of 
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fragmental  materials.  See  ^lian  Accumula- 
tions-, Aqueous  Rocks;  Bebccia. 

CLAIVSOP.  An  Indian  tribe  of  the  Chi- 
Dookan  stock.    See  Chinook. 

OLATTDE,  klM,  Jean  (1619-87).  A  French 
Protestant  preacher  and  controversialist.  He 
was  bom  at  La  Sauvetat-du-Dropt,  southwest 
France  (ancient  District  of  Agenais) .  He 
studied  at  Montauban,  became  pastor  at  Ntmes 
in  lfl54,  and  was  also  professor  of  theolognr  in 
the  Protestant  college  there,  where  in  1661  he 
was  forbidden  to  preach,  on  account  of  his  op- 
position to  the  proposed  union  with  the  Roman 
Catholics.  In  the  next  year  he  obtained  a  post 
at  Montauba^  but  was  removed  from  it  also. 
He  then  went  to  I^ris  and  was  pastor  at  Char- 
enton  from  1666  until  1685.  On  the  revocation 
ol  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685),  he  was  ordered 
to  leave  France  within  24  hours,  and,  being  wel- 
comed by  William  of  Orange,  preached  at  The 
Hague  until  his  death,  Jan.  13,  1687.  He  was 
the  greatest  leader  of  the  French  Reformed 
rhurcnee,  their  ablest  disputant,  their  favorite 
preacher,  and  their  truest  representative.  He 
is  especially  notable  for  the  m)leniie  he  carried' 
on  against  the  school  of  Port  Rc^I.  His  works 
include:  A  Defense  of  the  Reformation  (1671; 
Kng.  trans.,  1815),  written  in  reply  to  an  attack 
on  the  Calvinistic  faith  by  Pierre  Nicole,  the 
celebrated  Jansenist  writer;  Complaints  and 
Cruel  Prosecutions  of  the  Protestants  (1686; 
Eng.  trans.,  1707);  and  especially,  as  more  fa- 
miliar to  English  readers.  Essay  on  the  Compo- 
aition  of  a  Sermon  (2  vols.,  1778-79) — a  much- 
used  manual  of  homiletics,  frequently  r^rinted 
from  the  edition  of  C!harles  Simton.  His  son 
published  (Euvres  poathumes  de  Jean  Claude 
(5  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1688).  Consult  La  De- 
vize ( Amsterdam,  1687). 

CLAUDE  LOBBAUT,  kldd  lOr'r&N'.  See 
Gel£e,  Claude. 

CLAUDIA  OENS  (Let.,  Claudian  clan). 
A  elan  at  Rome,  of  Sabine  origin,  the  families 
of  which  were  in  part  patrician.  In  part  ple- 
beian. The  clan  was  established  at  Rome,  aboot 
504  B.C.,  by  Appius  Sabinus  Regillensis,  who 
came  to  Rome  from  R^llum,  a  town  in  the 
Sabine  territory.  He  was  consul  in  495.  His 
severity  in  enforcing  the  laws  relating  to  debt 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  secession  of  the 
plebs  to  the  Sacred  Mount.  (See  under  Roue, 
History  of  Rome  during  the  Earliest  or  Regal 
Period.)  The  names  (see  Cognouen)  of  the 
patrician  families,  distinguished  for  their  ar- 
rogance and  pride,  are  Csecus,  Caudex,  Centho, 
CrasBUs,  Pulcher,  Regillensis,  and  Sabinus.  The 
plebeian  cognomina  are  Asellus,  Canina,  Cen- 
timialus,  Cicero,  Flamen,  and  Marcellus.  Con- 
sult Mommsen,  "Die  patricischen  Claudier,"  in 
Romische  Forschungen  (Berlin,  1865).  See 
Appius  Claudius  Crassus;  Claudius  Cjecub, 
Appius  ;  MABci<XLua,  Mabcus  Claudius. 

OLAUDIAK  AQUEDUCT.   See  Aqueduct; 

CLAT7DIU8  I. 

CLAUa)lAN  HAEBOB.    A  harbor  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Tiber,  2  miles  west  of  Ostia, 
constructed  in  the  face  of  great  natural  diffi- 
culties by  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Its  area  ex- 
ceeded 6,000,000  square  feet,  with  a  depth  of  15 
to  18  feet;  it  was  inclosed  by  two  curving  jet- 
ties, each  2400  feet  long.  An  artificial  island 
was  constructed  between  the  jetties  by  filling 
with  concrete  the  great  ship  which  had  trans- 

Eorted  the  Vatican  obelisk  from  %ypt,  rinking 
er,  and  from  this  foundation  bmldiBg  above 


the  level  of  the  water.  On  the  island  rose  a 
lighthouse  200  feet  high-,  built  in  imitation  of 
the  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  In  time  the  Claud- 
ian harbor  became  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  city,  and  an  inner  harbor  was  constructed 
by  Trajan,  now  2  miles  inland.  The  Claudian 
harbor,  now  inacoesrible  on  account  of  marshes, 
is  depicted  on  a  bas-relief  discovered  in  1863. 
Consult  Lanciani,  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of 
Recent  Discoveries  (New  York,  1889). 

GLAU'DIATTUS,  Claudius.  A  Latin  poet, 
bom  at  Alexandria,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  and  the  banning  of  tlie  fifth  century. 
He  came  to  Rome  in  395  and  there  secured  the 
patronage  of  Stilicho  and,  through  him,  of  the 
Emperor  Honorius.  His  love  and  admiratl<m 
for  Stilieho  are  voiced  in  a  number  of  his  minor 
poems.  As  Gibbon  says,  he  "assumed  in  his 
mature  age  the  familiar  use  and  absolute  com- 
mand of  the  Latin  language,  soared  above  the 
heads  of  his  feeble  contemporaries,  and  placed 
himself,  after  an  interval  of  300  years,  among 
the  poets  of  ancient  Rome."  At  the  request 
of  the  Senate,  the  emperors  Arcadius  and  Ho- 
norius erected  a  statue  in  his  honOT  in  the 
Forum  of  Trajan.  The  productions  of  Clan- 
dianus  that  have  come  down  to  us  consist  of 
three  epic  poems — The  Rape  of  Proserpine, 
the  incomplete  Battle  of  the  Giants,  and  a  poem 
on  the  downfall  of  Rufinus,  Minister  of  Arca- 
dius at  Constantinople,  besides  pan^yrics  on 
Honorius  and  SttHcho,  idyls,  epigrams,  and 
occasional  poems.  Claudianus  displays  a  bril- 
liant fancy  and  rich  coloring,  with  variety  and 
distinctness  in  his  pictures,  especially  in  those 
pieces  which  deal  with  contemporary  affairs. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Birt  (Berlin,  1892), 
in  Monumenta  Oermatws  Historica,  x,  and  Koch 
(Leipzig,  1893).  A  poor  English  translation 
was  executed  by  Hawkins  (London,  1817).  Con- 
sult: Hod^in,  Claudian:  The  Last  of  the  Ro- 
man Poets  (London,  1675);  Crees,  Claudian  as 
an  Historian  ( 1908 ) ;  C.  H.  Moore,  "Rome's 
Past  in  the  Poems  of  Claudian,"  in  The  CIoMt- 
eal  Journal,  vol.  vi,  pp.  108-115  (1910). 

CLAUDIANUS  TffAlTETyTUS  (e.425- 
C.474),  A  Christian  poet  and  philosopher.  A 
younger  brother  of  St.  Mamertus,  Bishop  of 
Vienna,  he  was  consecrated  by  the  latter  to  the 
priesthood  and  became  his  assistant.  He  sys- 
tematized the  liturgy  and  wrote  the  hynuis 
known  as  the  Small  Liturgies,  sometimes  beard 
in  Catholic  churches  during  the  services  pre- 
ceding Ascensiwi  Day.  The  hymns  "Contra 
Poetaa  Varies"  and  "Pange  lingua  gloriosi  Ian- 
ream  certaminis"  have  been  ascribed  to  him. 
In  his  famous  philosophical  treatise,  De  Statu 
Animce  (published  by  Mosellanus,  Basel,  1520, 
and,  with  notes,  by  C.  Barth,  Zwickau,  1656), 
he  shows  that  "thought  is  inseparable  from  the 
essence  of  the  soul,  and  tiiat  its  spiritual  ac- 
tivity is  indestructible"  (Neander,  History  of 
Dogmas),  a:id  urges  the  dualism  of  soul  and 
body.  He  was  highly  praised  by  the  poet  8i* 
doDlus  Apollinaris.  His  complete  works  were 
edited  by  Engelbrecht  and  published  in  Corpus 
Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Latinorum,  vol. 
xi  (Vienna,  1885).  Consult  Engelbrecht,  Un- 
iersuchungen  Uber  die  Sprache  des  Claudianus 
Mamertus  (ib.,  1885). 

CLAUa>IA  QUIN'TFA.  A  Roman  woman  who 
strikingly  disproved  the  charge  of  unchastenesa 
brought  against  her.  When  the  ship  carrying 
the  Image  of  Cybele  to  Rome  from  Pessinue, 
in  204  B.C.1  grounded  on  a  Aoal  at  th«  month 
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of  the  Tiber,  the  eootbeayMv  declared  that  it 

could  be  moved  only  by  a  pure  woman ;  Claudia, 
BeiziQK  the  rope,  towed  the  ship  to  Rcnne. 

CItAUa>IO.  1.  In  Shakespeare's  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  a  young  Florentine  lord.  2. 
In  Shakespeare's  Measure  for  Measure,  the  lover 
of  Juliet. 

CZAU'DIUS.  In  Sbakespear^s  Hamlet,  the 
King  of  Denmark,  who  poisons  his  brother, 
Hamlet's  father,  and  marries  the  widow. 

CLAUDIUS  I  ( TiBEBius  Claudius  Nebo 
Dbusus;  officially  Ti.  Claudius  C^bab  Au- 
gustus Gebmanicus)  (10  B.C.-54  a,d.).  Ro- 
man Emperor  (41-54  a.d.)-  Youngest  son  of 
Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  stepson  of  the  Emperor 
Angmtus,  bom  at  Lugdunura  (Lyons).  Since 
he  was  sickly  and  infirm,  his  education  was  neg- 
lected, or  left  to  women  and  freedmen.  His 
suwoaed  imbecility  saved  him  from  the  cmel^ 
of  Caligula;  but  Claudius  in  his  privacy  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory and  wrote  in  Latin  and  Greek  several  ex- 
tensive historical  works  now  lost,  on  Rome, 
Carthage,  and  Etruria.  After  the  assassination 
of  Caligula  the  Pretorians,  having  found  Clau- 
dius hiding  in  the  palace,  carried  him  forth, 
proelainwd  him  Empwor,  and  compelled  his  rec- 
ognition by  Senate.  By  his  payment  of 
the  troops,  who  had  raised  him  to  the  throne, 
be  inaugurated  a  baneful  practice  which,  imder 
the  succeeding  emperors,  subjected  Rome  to  a 
military  despotism.  The  first  acts  of  his  reign 
gave  promise  of  mild  and  just  government;  but 
in  42,  when  a  conspiracy  against  hia  life  was 
detected,  his  timidity  led  him  to  vidd  himself 
entirely  to  the  gnidanoe  of  his  wife  Messalina 
(q.T.),  who,  with  tiie  freedmen  Pallas  and  Nar- 
cissua,  practiced  cruelties  and  extorUons  with- 
out restraint.  Claudius  lived  in  retirement, 
partly  occupied  in  studies,  and  expended  enor- 
mous sums  in  building,  especially  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  famous  Claudian  Aqueduct. 
This  great  work  occupied  30,000  laborers  during 
11  years.  He  sought,  too,  to  drain  the  Lacinus 
FucinuB.  (See  Avezzano.  See  also  CuuDlAN 
Habbob.)  He  sought  to  introduce  three  new 
letters  into  the  Latin  alphabet.  He  showed 
himself  also  an  able  administrator,  anxious  for 
the  good  of  his  people.  Abroad  the  armies  of 
Claudius  were  victorious.  Mauretania  was  made 
a  Soman  province,  the  conquest  of  Britain  was 
commenced  under  the  personal  command  of  the 
Emperor,  and  some  prc^ess  was  made  in  Ger- 
many. After  the  execution  of  MesBalina  Clau- 
dius married  his  niece,  Agrippina  (q.v.),  under 
whose  influence  he  deprived  his  son  BntannicuB 
of  tile  snccesdon  to  the  Imperial  power  and 
adopted  Nero,  son  of  Agrippina.  When  Claudius 
showed  some  inclination  to  deprive  Nero  of  the 
succession,  Agrippina  caused  him  to  be  poisoned 
with  a  dish  of  mushrooms.  After  bis  death 
Claudius  was  deified,  giving  occasion  to  the 
bitter  satire  of  Seneca,  ApocolocyntonSt  Gourd- 
ifieation,  or  Pumpkinification. 

CLAUDIUS  it  (Mabcus  Aukeleub  Clau- 
Dins,  better  known  as  Clauihts  Qothicus)  (214- 
270),  Roman  Emperor  (268-270).  He  had  been 
Governor  of  Illyria  and  after  the  death  of  Gal- 
lienus,  in  268,  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the 
soldiers.  In  268  he  overthrew  his  rival,  Aureo- 
lUB,  and  conquered  the  Alemanni  (q.v.) ;  in  269 
be  defeated  the  Goths  that  menaced  Moeaia,  and 
50,000  of  them  perished  in  battle.  From  this 
victory  he  gained  the  title  Chthieu*.  Claudius 
died  of  the  pest  at  Sirmiunu 


CLAUDIUS,  Abch  of.  A  triumphal  arch  at 
Rome,  erected  on  the  Via  Lata  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  to  commemorate  the  victories  won  by 
Claudius  in  Britain  in  51-52  a.d.  It  was  in 
ruins  already  in  the  eighth  century. 

CLAUDIUS,  kloWd^-vs,  Matthias  (1740- 
181S).  A  German  poet  and  author,  associated 
with  the  OSttingen  Hainbund,  and  known  as 
"Asmus,"  or  "Der  Wandsbecker  Bote.**  He  was 
bom  at  Reinfeld,  Holstein;  studied  from  17S0  to 
1763  at  the  University  of  Jena;  from  1771  to 
1775  was  editor,  under  the  name  of  "Asmus,"  of 
the  newly  established  Wandsbecker  Bote  (whence 
his  surnames),  and  in  1776  of  the  Landzeitung, 
at  Darmstadt.  In  the  following  year  he  returned 
to  Wandsbeck,  where  he  henceforth  lived.  He 
was  appointed  in  1788  auditor  of  the  provincial 
bank  of  Altona,  1^  the  Crown  Prince  Frederidc 
of  Denmark,  who  had  also,  in  1785,  granted  him 
a  small  annuity.  His  collected  works,  published 
in  1775-1812  (eight  parts),  with  the  quaint 
title  Asmus  Omnia  Sua  Secum  Portans,  were  in 
great  part  taken  from  his  contributions  to  the 
Wandsbecker  Bote.  His  prose  tg  shrewd,  apho- 
ristic, with  a  certain  naive  humor;  hie  verse, 
now  buoyantly  merry,  now  patriotic,  now  in  the 
best  sense  rdigioos,  is  always  feesh,  simple,  and 
sincere.  Many  of  his  lyrics,  such  as  "Der  IKoiid 
ist  aufgegangen"  and  the  "Rheinweinlied"  begin- 
ning "Bekr&nzt  mit  Laub,"  and  "Daa  Kartoffel- 
lied"  have  continued  to  be  popular  favorites 
throughout  Germany.  He  also  translated  into 
German  F^nelon  and  other  writers,  French  and 
English.  The  collected  works  have  been  ex- 
cellently edited  by  Redlich  (12th  ed.,  Gotha, 
1882).  For  his  blt^iraphy,  consult  Herbat 
(Gotha,  1878)  and  Gerok  (Darmstadt,  1881). 

CLAUDIUS  O.S'CUS,  Afpius.  A  Roman 
patrician  of  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  b.c. 
When  censor,  in  312  B.C.,  he  gained  many  ad- 
herents by  invading  the  traditional  rights  of  the 
patricians  and  admitting  men  of  low  birth  to 
senatorial  rank ;  but  his  nominations  were 
quickly  set  aside.  At  the  same  time  he  con- 
structed the  great  Appian  Way  from  R(nne  to 
Capua,  and  also  the  firstaqueduct  (Aqua  Appia) 
to  bring  a  supply  of  water  into  the  city.  To 
complete  these  works,  he  arbitrarily  continued 
his  censorship  for  five  years,  though  the  legal 
period  was  1 8  months.  ( See  Censob.  )  He 
was  consul  in  307  and  296  b.c.,  and  met  with 
success  in  several  campaigns  against  the  Sam- 
nites  and  the  Etruscans.  When  Pyrrbus  of 
Epirus  sent  Cineas  to  Rome  with  terms  of  peace 
unfavorable  to  Rome,  it  was  only  the  eloquence 
of  the  aged  Claudius  that  prevmted  the  Senate 
from  accepting  them.  His  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion was  extant  in  Cicero's  time.  By  this 
speech,  as  well  as  by  a  collection  of  aphorisms, 
and  a  work  De  Vsurpationibus,  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  Latin  prose.  In  his  old  age 
Claudius  is  said  to  have  become  blind,  whence 
his  cognomen  "Ctecus." 

CLAUDIUS  CBAS^US,  Appiub.  See  Ap- 
pius  CLAUDirra  Crassus. 

CLAUDIUS  mSRO.   See  Nebo. 

CLAUDIUS  OF  TU'BIir  (Lat.  Claudius 
Turinensia)  (r-c.830).  A  Spanish-Italian  bishop. 
At  first  a  preacher  at  the  court  of  Louis  the 
Pious,  he  became  Bishop  of  Turin  in  820.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  radical  iconoclasts  of  his 
time  and  protested  against  the  use  of  images, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  veneratitm  of 
relics.  His  attitude  k^t  him  in  constant  con- 
troversy with  Vapt  Paschal  I.   Claudius  wrote 
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an  Ap<^geticiim,  directed  against  the  Abbot 
Theodemir,  of  tbe  convent  of  Psalmody,  near 
Ntmes.  The  abbot's  part  was  taken  hy  Dungall, 
an  Irish  scholar  and  teacher.  Jonas  of  Orleans, 
at  the  request  ot  the  Empenir,  also  wrote  against 
Claudius,  but  both  Louis  and  Cflaudius  died  be- 
fOTe  the  publication  of  his  work.  Claudius  ex- 
posed the  growing  power  of  the  Bishm  of  Rome. 
Consult  a  dissertation  by  Rudelbacn  (Cop^- 
hagen,  1824).   

CLAViyiUB  FULCEEB,  Affius.  A  Roman 
author,  orator,  administrator,  end  brother-in- 
law  of  LucullUB,  under  whom  he  served  in  Asia 
against  Tigranes  and  Mithridates,  in  72-71  bjC. 
Id.  57  he  was  pnetor,  in  54  proprntor  in  Spain; 
in  54  he  was  consul.  In  63,  while  he  was  gover- 
nor of  Cilicia,  he  corresponded  with  Cicero  (con- 
sult Cicero's  Ad  Familiwea,  iii).  After  his  re- 
turn to  Rome,  he  was  impeached  on  charges  of 
having  exceeded  his  aatfaority,  as  governor  of 
Cilicia,  but  was  acquitted.  In  60,  aB  censor,  be 
won  fame  by  the  severity  with  which  he  e^- 
pdled  many  from  tiie  Sraate;  ha  ejected,  for 
inBtance,  Sallust,  on  chuges  of  immorality.  He 
favored  Pomp^  against  Cesar  and  went  with 
Pompey  to  Greece;  he  died  in  Euboaa,  about  48 
B,c.  Tbe  first  book  of  hia  work  on  augury  he 
dedicated  to  Cicero,  who  rated  him  highly  as  an 
orator  and  respected  his  knowledge  of  augury 
and  Roman  history  {Brutus,  267). 

CLA17DII7S  PULCHSB,  Publiub.  Son  of 
AppiuB  Claudina  Cbcub,  beat  known  for  a  story 
told  to  explain  his  defeat,  in  249  b.c.,  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  a  naval  battle  in  the  harbw  of 
Ihepanum.  When,  before  the  battle,  he  sou^t 
the  au3picia  em  tripudiia  (see  Augubibs  and 
AusncEs),  the  sacred  chickens  refused  to  eat. 
Undeterred  by  this  evil  omen,  he  flung  the 
chickens  into  the  sea,  crying,  "Let  them  drink 
then."    He  died  before  246  b.c. 

GLAUS,  klouB,  Kasl  FBm>BiGH  Wilhelu 
(1836-99).  A  Gmnan  zoSlo^t,  bom  in  Casael. 
He  studied  the  naturid  sdenoes  in  GKeasen,  under 
Leuckart;  in  1863  became  professof  of  EoSIogy 
in  Marburg,  in  1870  in  Olittingrai,  and  in  1873  m 
Vienna.  He  was  also  director  of  the  zoSlt^cal 
station  at  Triest.  He  was  very  active  in  the  in- 
VMtigation  of  the  Crustacea  and  is  also  widely 
known  because  of  his  Teat-Book  of  ZoSlogy.  Of 
his  numerous  works  the  following  are  impor- 
tant: Die  freilebenden  Copepoden  (1663);  Beit- 
rdge  eur  Kenntnis  der  Oetraoodm  (1868) ; 
OrtmdeUge  der  ZoSlogie  (1868) ;  Veher  dm  Bow 
imd  die  Entioicklung  der  Cumaceen  (1870) ;  Die 
Metamorphose  der  SquUltden  (1872) ;  Veber  die 
Bntioicklung,  Organisation  und  aystematieche 
Stellung  der  Arguliden  (1875);  Lehrbuch  der 
Zodlogie  (6th  ed.,  1897;  trans,  into  English, 
under  the  title  of  Temt-Book  of  Zoology,  by 
Claua  and  Sedgwick,  London,  1897). 

OLATTSBL,  klAW,  BmnAKn  (1772-1842). 
A  French  marshal,  born  at  Mlrepoiz,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Ari^,  Dec.  12,  1772.  He  entered 
the  army  at  an  early  age  and  commanded  a 
brigade  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1799.  He 
was  made  a  general  of  division  of  the  Army  of 
the  North  in  1802,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaign  of  1809  against  Austria  and  subse- 
quently in  the  war  in  Spain,  where,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  July  22,  1812,  he  succeeded 
Marmtnt  in  the  chief  coronumd.  He  conducted 
the  very  difficult  retreat  from  Portugal  with 
the  greatest  circumspection,  fighting  a  succes- 
simi  of  battles,  Althoiuh  he  stood  by  Napoleon 
to  the  last,  Iiouis  XVuI,  in  1814,  namra  him 


inspector  general  of  infantry.  When  Napoleon 
returned  to  France  in  1816,  Clausel  immediately 
declared  for  him,  was  made  a  peer,  and  received 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Pyrenees.  On 
the  return  of  tt»  Bourtxms  he  was  declared  a 
traitor.  He  escaped  to  tiie  United  States  and 
lived  several  years  at  Mobile,  where  he  wrote 
his  Bmpoat  juatifioatif.  Daring  his  absence  he 
was  condemned  to  death,  but  was  subsequently 
permitted  to  return  to  France,  was  elected 
deputy  in  1827  and  1830,  and  after  the  July 
revolution  was  put  in  command  of  the  troops 
in  Algeria.  For  his  services  in  that  capacity  be 
was  made  marshal  of  France  in  ISil,  but  was 
Boon  afterward  recalled.  He  was  i^pointed 
Governor-General  of  Algeria  in  1835  and  ooce 
more  recalled  in  1837.  He  returned  to  France 
and  defended  himself,  though  not  quite  success- 
fully, both  through  the  press  and  from  the 
tribune,  against  the  attadcs  made  upon  him. 
He  died  at  Secourrieu  (Haute-Garonne),  near 
Toulouse,  April  21,  1842.  Consult  Clausel, 
rUoatUms  du  Mar4ohal  Clausel  (Paris,  1837). 
See  Alobma. 

CZiAUBEH,  <tooBQK  (1852-  >.  An  Enflf- 
lish  genre,  landscape,  and  portrait  painter.  He 
was  bom  in  Londtm  of  Danish  parents,  studied 
at  the  South  Kensington  Art  Schools,  was  as- 
sistant to  the  painter  Edwin  Long,  and  after- 
ward worked  under  Bouguereau  and  Fleury  at 
Paris.  His  early  pictures  show  the  influence 
of  various  modela — "La  Pensee"   (1880,  Olas- 

fow  Museum)  for  instance,  that  of  Whistler — 
ut  after  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1883  he  adopted 
the  plein-air  methods  of  Butien-Lepage,  and 
gradually  developed  an  individual  style  with 
peculiar^  beautiful  atmospheric  effects,  which 
has  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  English 
painters  with  Impressionistic  tendencies.  His 
pictures  usually  depict  the  life  of  the  English 
country  laborer  with  a  style  of  poetic  oonoep- 
tion  closely  approaching  Millet's.  Among  the 
best  known  arc:  "The  f^iughboy»  (1888) ;  **The 
Girl  at  the  Gats'*  (1889,  Tate  Galleiy,  London) ; 
"The  Mowers"  (1892,  Sharpley-Bainbridge  col- 
lection, Lincoln) ;  "The  Ploughman's  Break- 
fast" (1905,  Melbourne  Gallery) ;  "The  Gleaners 
Returning"  (1908,  Tate  Gallery);  "Twilight" 
( 1909 ) .  He  became  known  also  as  a  painter  of 
portraits  and  still  life,  Clausen  received  many 
medals,  was  elected  a  member  and  served  for 
a  time  as  professor  in  the  Boyal  Aeademy. 
His  lectures  were  published  under  the  tiUes  8Ub 
Lectures  on  Painting  (1904),  and  Aims  and 
Ideals  in  Art  (1006). 

CliATTSEN,  klou'zen,  Thouas  (1801-85).  A 
German  astronomer,  bom  at  NObel,  in  Schleswig. 
He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  astrui- 
omy,  was  for  several  years  assistant  at  the  ob- 
servatory of  Altona,  and  from  1842  to  1872  was 
connected  with  the  observatory  of  Dorpat  (now 
Yuryev),  first  in  tbe  capacity  of  observer,  later 
as  director.  During  liis  scientiflc  career  Clausen 
made  many  important  contributions  to  astron- 
omy and  carried  out  elaborate  calculations  of 
the  paths  of  comets. 

CLAUSENBUBG,  klou'zen-b^rs.  See  KtAC- 
8BTTBUB0. 

CLAUSEWITZ,  klou'z0-vlt«,  Kaxl  voir 
(1780-1831).  A  Prussian  general  and  military 
writer,  bom  at  Burg.  He  entered  tbe  army  in 
1792,  took  part  in  the  campaigns  on  the  Rbine 
in  1793-04,  and  in  1801-03  attended  the  Berlin 
Acadenty  for  young  <ttBcen,  where  he  attracted 
the  attoition  and  won  the  fKvor  of  Schamhont. 
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He  was  adjutant  to  Prince  Augustus  in  1803-06, 
was  captured  with  him  by  the  French  at  Prenz- 
lau,  and,  after  being  exchanged,  served  until 
1812  as  major  in  the  Prussian  General  Staff, 
being  employed  after  1809  in  the  Ministry  of 
War,  under  Schamhorst.  In  1610-12  he  was 
military  instmetcv  to  the  Grown  Prince  of 
PmssU  and  to  Prince  Frederick  of  tiie  Nether- 
lands. At  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  War  in 
1812  he  entered  tfae  Russian  service  and  aided 
Diebitsch  in  concluding  the  convention  of  Tau- 
roggen.  He  accompanied  Blttcher  as  Russian 
■tu  officer  during  the  campaign  of  1613,  the 
bistray  of  which  lie  wrote,  at  the  instance  of 
Gneiaenaa.  He  reSntered  the  service  of  Pnuwoa 
in  1814,  was  appointed  chief  of  staff  under  Thiel- 
mann  in  the  following  year,  and  renwined  in 
that  position  at  Coblenz  until  1818,  when  he 
was  made  major  general  and  director  ol  the 
AUgemeine  Eriegsschule.   Finally,  he  was  ap- 

E>inted,  in  1831,  chief  of  staff  to  Field  Marshal 
neisenau  and  served  first  in  Berlin,  then  on  the 
Polish  frontier.  His  writiiufs  are  marked  by 
keen  analytic  power,  e^.,  in  his  fomous  analogy 
between  war  and  unrestricted  competiticm  in 
hwiiiese.  They  wore  published  after  his  death 
as  BMerlaaaena  Werfce  iber  Krimg  wnct  Kri»g- 
fiOmimg  (10  vok^  1832-S7),  of  which  the  mort 
noteworthy  are:  Vom  Kriege  (3  vols.,  Eng. 
trans,  by  Graham,  On  War,  London,  1873) ;  Der 
Feldsntg  von  1796  m  Italien;  Ueberaieht  des 
FOdwuget  vo»  181S;  Der  Feldeug  von  1815; 
XJeher  daa  Lehen  imd  dm  Oharakter  wm  Bcham^- 
hont.  Consult  Sohwarts's  blogrwhy  (2  vcds^ 
Berlin,  1877). 

OLAXrsnrS,  Uon'M'Oi,  Rudolf  Juiinni 
EvAifUBL  (1822-88).  A  German  physicist,  bom 
at  KSalin.  In  18S5  he  became  professor  in  the 
Pidytechnic  Institute  of  Zurich,  in  1867  pro* 
feasor  in  the  University  of  Wtlrzburg,  and  in 
1869  professor  at  Bonn.  Clausius  is  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  modern  science  of  thermo- 
dynamics (q.T.),  and  in  a  paper  before  the  Ber- 
lin Academy  of  Sciences  (I860)  stated  the  sec- 
<md  law  <rf  thermodynamics,  that  "heat  cannot 
of  itself  pass  from  a  colder  to  a  hotter  body." 
The  theory  of  electrolysis  advanced  by  Clausius 
has  also  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  electricity. 
He  assumed  that  the  ions  are  not  in  complete 
union,  but  that  a  part  of  them  are  free  to  unite 
with  other  ions.  These  uncombined  ions,  ac- 
cordingly, are  brought  together  under  the  action 
of  the  current  at  the  anode  and  cathode.  Clau- 
sius was  me  of  the  most  celebrated  mathemati- 
cal physidsta  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  his 
researches  and  writings  in  heat,  electricity,  and 
molecular  physics  were  of  the  greatest  value. 
His  most  important  works  are:  Die  meoAanisoAe 
Wilrmetheorie  (1876);  Die  Potentialfunktion 
und  das  Potential  ( 18S9) ;  and  Veher  das  Weam 
der  Wdrme,  vergliohen  mit  Licht  und  Schall 
(1657).  For  a  biography  of  Clausius,  consult 
Riecke,  Rudolf  OUtuaiua  (OOttingen,  1889). 

CliAtrSOia'-EAAS,  klou'zdn-kUs',  Abolp  ton 
(1826-1906).  A  Danish  promoter  of  manual 
Gaining.  He  was  bom  near  Altona,  Holstein, 
and,  aner  serving  in  the  Danish  cavalry,  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion. In  1870  he  founded  the  Danish  Clubs  for 
Home  Industry.  On  the  occasion  of  the  inter- 
national expositions  of  1873  and  1878,  he  gave 
a  series  of  public  lectures  on  manual  training  in 
several  cities  of  Germany,  Holland*  Russia, 
France  and  dsewhere,  and  also  established  a 
aeries  oS  teachers'  oourses.   In  this  way  be  en- 
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couraged  the  revival  of  working  schools  for  b<^, 
his  primary  aim  being  the  mechanical  develc^- 
ment  of  the  hand  and  of  the  eye  in  association 
with  mental  training.  He  c<mducted  a  number 
of  training  schools  in  Saxony  and  introduced  a 
course  of  modeling  and  drawing  in  tiie  institu* 
tion  lor  the  blind  at  Dmden. 

CLAUSS-SKATABDT,  Wilheluna  (1884- 
1907).  One  of  the  great  pianists  of  the  ktet 
century.  She  received  her  entire  musical  educa< 
tion  at  the  Proksch  Institute  in  her  native  city, 
Prague.  When  only  16  years  old,  she  made  her 
first  tour  of  Germany  and  attracted  considerable 
attention.  In  spite  of  the  interest  Berlioz 
showed  in  her  she  did  not  immediately  suc- 
ceed in  Paris;  but  wiioi  the  singer  Madame 
Ungher-Sabastier  took  her  under  her  special  pro* 
teetion,  she  e<mqiiered  Paris  and  from  there  in 
a  abort  time  France,  Germany,  and  England. 
She  was  especially  great  as  an  interpreter  of 
Bach  and  Beethoven.  In  16S7  she  was  married 
to  the  author  Frederick  Szavardy,  who  died  in 
1682.    After  1862  her  home  was  in  Paris. 

CLATJBTHAIi,  klous't&l  (Ger.,  closed  val- 
ley, from  Lat.  clautum,  p.p.  of  clitdere,  to  dose 
+  Ger.  Thai,  valley).  An  important  mining 
town  in  the  Prussian  Province  of  Hanover,  sit- 
nated  on  a  plateau  of  the  Uppor  Han  Mountains, 
•bout  1800  feet  above  sea  level,  and  26  miles 
northeast  of  G6ttingen  (Map:  Prussia,  D  3).  It 
forms  practically  one  town  with  Zellerfeld,  which 
contains  the  Upper  Harz  Museum.  Among  its 
public  buildings  the  most  noteworthy  is  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  tfae  largest  wooden 
church  in  the  world.  Tfae  mines  of  Clausthal 
yield  sUver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  zinc,  and  are 
among  the  most  valuable  and  productive  in  Ger- 
many. They  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Prussian  government,  which  has  established  in 
connection  therewith  a  mining  academy,  with  an 
experimental  laboratory,  model  workshop,  and  a 
library  of  over  40,000  volumes;  the  number  of  its 
students  in  1913  was  138.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  male  population  finds  employment  in  the 
mines  and  smelting  works,  while  the  w(Hnen  are 
occupied  in  the  knUtiiw  milb.  Pop.,  1000,  8665 ; 
1905.  8632;  1010.  8266.  Clausthal  was  founded 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  a  new  settlement  was 
establiehed  there  by  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  in 
the  sixteenth  oentuiy. 

GLAVA'^IA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pL,  from  Lat. 
dava,  club) .  A  genua  of  fungi  belonging  to  the 
Hymenomycetes.  They  are  known  in  general  as 
the  coral  fungi,  their  fleel^  qKnrf^hores  oftra 
simulating  branching  coral  in  form.  The  spores 
are  produced  over  tiie  whole  surface  of  the 
branches.  There  are  also  forms  with  un- 
branched,  club-shaped  sporophores.  Some  of  the 
forms  are  edible  and  seem  to  be  used  in  Germany 
more  than  in  other  countries.  Clavaria  botry- 
tie,  a  species  common  in  oak  and  beech  woods, 
growing  on  the  ground  among  moss,  grass, 
heath,  etc.,  is  gathered  when  youn^  and  used 
as  food,  having  a  very  agreeable  sweetish  taste. 
Another  German  species.  Clavaria  fiaya,  which 
grows  on  sandy  ground  in  fir  woods,  is  used  in 
the  same  way.  Other  species  appear  to  possess 
similar  properties,  and  Liebig  found  them  to 
contain  the  saccharine  substance  called  "man- 
nite."  Clavaria  hotrytia  is  the  KeulenpiUe,  and 
Clavaria  fiava  the  Zxegenhart  (goat's  beard)  of 
the  Germans.  See  Colored  Plate  of  Sdibu 
FuNOi  accompanying  the  article  Yxjvqj. 

OLAVBN«A.    See  CHumnfA. 

OIiAVEBAOS,  kUv^-olc    A  town  in  Co- 
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luiabia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  including  Pbilmont  village, 
30  miles  south  of  Albany,  and  3  miles  east- 
southeast  of  HudB<m,  its  banking  point,  on  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Ballroad  (Bfap:  New  York, 
G  6).  Among  the  points  of  interest  are  a  Dutch 
Beformed  Church,  built  in  1767,  an  old  court- 
house, erected  in  1784,  a  home  for  crippled  chil- 
dren, public  library,  and  Tribune  Fresh  Air 
Home,  for  children.  The  chief  industries  are 
agriculture  and  the  manufacture  of  flour  and 
farm  implements.  Settled  as  early  as  1660, 
Claverack  (named  "Elauver  Rachen,"  'clover 
reaches,'  by  the  Dutch)  was  organized  as  a  town 
in  1778  and  was  the  county  seat  from  1786  to 
1806.  The  government  is  administered  by  town 
meetings,  held  every  two  years.  Pop.,  1900, 
4416;  1910,  4114. 

CLATSBHOUSE.    See  Graham,  John. 

CliATlCHOBD,  klav^-kOrd  (Fr.  clavicorde, 
ML.  clavichordium,  from  Lat.  olavis,  key  + 
chorda,  string).  An  instrument  of  the  harpsi- 
chord family  and  an  important  step  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  piaJioforte.  Its  history  previous  to 
the  fifteenth  century  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  instrument  originated 
by  ^plying  to  the  monochord  (q.v.)  the  key- 
board  of  the  organ.  The  clavichord  was  shaped 
like  the  square  pianoforte*  having  a  lu^board  of 


CLAVICHORD. 


four  octaves  and  strings  of  braes  wire  set  in 
vibration  by  the  action  of  tangents  or  "jacks" 
covered  with  metal.  Its  tone,  though  weak,  was 
delicate,  and,  unlike  the  harpsichord,  or  spinet, 
in  which  the  strings  were  plucked  or  twanged 
by  quills  or  pieces  of  hard  leather,  it  responded 
in  a  measure  to  the  gradations  of  the  player's 
touch.  The  clavichord  was  used  in  Germany 
until  the  banning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Bach  preferred  it  to  the  pianoforte  of  his  day 
and  wrote  an  essay  for  his  son,  Vertuch  fiber  die 
woAre  Art  Klavier  su  apielen,  for  this  instru- 
ment. Mozart  used  the  clavichord  in  composi- 
tion, and  Beethoven  preferred  it  to  other  k^ed 
instruments,  for  upon  it,  he  said,  "one  could 
best  control  tone  and  expressive  interpretation." 
As  recently  as  1896  Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch  of 
Boston  had  several  clavichords  built  after  old 
models  for  use  in  his  concerts  of  ancient  music. 
Consult:  A.  J.  Hopkins,  Old  Keyboard  Inatru- 
menie  (London,  1887) ;  K.  Krebs,  Die  beeaHetm 
Klavierinstrumente  bie  sum  Anfang  dea  17 
Jahrhunderts  (Leipzig,  1692) ;  F.  A.  Goehlinger, 
Oeaokichte  dea  Klavichorda  (Basel,  1910).  See 
Habpsichord;  Spinet. 

CLAVICLE  (Lat  clavioula,  a  little  key, 
dim.  of  clavis,  key),  or  Collab  Bone.  A  long 
bone,  curved  somewhat  like  the  italic  letter  /, 
and  placed  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of 
the  tnorax,  in  a  nearly  horisontal  position.  In 
ctmnection  with  the  scapula  or  shoulder  blade, 
the  clavicle  forms  the  shoulder  and  is  the  only 


bony  connection  between  the  upper  extremity 
and  the  trunk.  The  inner  extremity  of  the  clav- 
icle articulates  witii  the  sternum  (breastbone) 
and  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  while  the  outer 
extremity  articulates  with  the  scapula.  The 
range  of  motion  in  the  clavicle  is  octensive — 
especially  in  a  vertical  direction — and  the  vari- 
ous movements  of  the  arm  are  in  this  way  read- 
ily accommodated.  In  the  female  the  clavicle 
is  smoother,  slenderer,  and  presents  a  less 
marked  curve  than  that  of  the  male.  The  length, 
also,  is  slightly  less,  and  the  position  more 
nearly  horizontal.  Manual  labor,  which  brings 
the  shoulder .  into  constant  exercise,  renders  the 
clavicle  thicker  and  tougher,  and  therefore  in 
right-banded  people  the  right  clavicle  shows 
greater  development. 

Since  the  clavicle  favors  the  lateral  movements 
of  the  upper  extremities,  we  do  not  find  it  in 
animals  whose  fore  limbs  are  used  only  for  pro- 
gression; but  it  is  present  in  almost  all  animals 
whose  anterior  extremities  are  clawed  and  used 
forprdiension. 

The  clavicle  is  frequently  fractured  by  direct 
violence  and  also  1^  indirNi  force,  as  in  falling 
upon  the  hand.  Dislocations  are  of  less  frequent 
occurrence. 

■  Ossification  of  the  clavicle  b^ins  very  early — 
even  as  soon  as  the  thirtieth  day,  according  to 
B^lard — and  at  birth  this  process  is  almost 
complete. 

GLAVIiCB,  klft-ver'  (from  Lat.  elavia,  Taj). 
The  German  name  for  the  pianofwte,  and  the 
prototype  of  the  clavichord  ( q.v. ) .  In  French, 
"clavier"  designates  the  keyboard  of  an  organ  or 
pianoforte.    For  the  practice  clavier,  see  Piano- 

FOBTE. 

CLATIOO,  Span.  pron.  klft-vS'gd.  A  play  bv 
Goethe  (1774),  based  on  an  episode  in  the  life 
of  Jos^  Clavljo  y  Fajardo,  a  Spanish  official  and 
journalist. 

CLAVIJEBrO,  or  CLAVIGEBO,  klft'v^HS'rd, 
Fbahcibco  Xatieb  (1731-87).  A  Mexican  his- 
torian, bom  in  Vera  Cruz.  He  early  entered 
the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  and  became  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  He  lived  among  the 
Indians  in  various  parts  of  Mexico  as  a  mis- 
sionary for  many  years  and  made  himself  fully 
acquainted  with  the  languages,  traditions,  and 
antiquities  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.  On  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Mexican  Jesuits  by  Spain,  in 
1767,  he  sailed  for  Italy,  and  with  others  of  his 
order  settled  in  Ferrara,  passing  later  to  Bo- 
logna, where  he  founded  am  acad^iy.  He  wrote, 
in  Spanish,  a  work  on  early  Mexican  history; 
but,  in  order  to  publish  it,  he  was  obliged  to 
translate  it  into  Italian.  The  work  finally  ap- 
peared as  Storia  antica  del  Messioo  (1780) ;  it 
is  a  comprehensive  and  valuable  history  of  the 
Aztec  period.  An  English  translation  was  made 
by  C.  OuUen  (London,  1787;  2d  ed.,  ib..  1807). 
Clavijero  also  wrote  works  on  physics  and 
philosophy,  and  the  Btoria  della  California 
(1789),  which  vnifi  translated  into  Spanmi  by 
Kicol3s  Garcia  de  San  Vicente,  as  Bietoria  dm  la 
Antigua  6  Baja  California  (Mexico,  1662). 

CLAVUO,  Rut  (^nzAuz  db  (T-M12).  A 
Spanish  traveler  in  the  Orient.  He  was  bom  in 
Madrid  and  in  1403  was  sent  by  Henry  III  of 
Castile  as  Ambassador  to  Tamerlane.  The  route 
followed  by  him  from  his  point  of  departure, 
Cadiz,  took  him  to  Trebizond,  Armenia,  Persia, 
and  Khorasan.  He  arrived  at  Samarkand  in 
1404  and  was  well  received  at  the  court  of 
Tamerlane.    The  return   journey  was  accom- 
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plished  (partly  after  the  death  of  Tamerlane) 
amid  the  greatest  dangers  and  difficulties.  Upon 
hia  wrriTai  in  Spain  in  1406  he  reported  at  once 
to  the  King,  whose  court  was  then  at  Alcalft  de 
Henares,  and  served  thereafter  as  chamber- 
lain, until  the  King's  death  in  1407.  The 
"journal"  of  Clavijo  was  published  under 
the  title  Hiatoria  del  gran  Tamerldn  S 
tttnemno  y  narracitin  del  viaje,  etc.  ( 1682; 
reprinted  in  1782).  It  is  valuable,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  high  literary  merit,  but  also  for 
its  historical  importance.  There  ore  editioiSt 
equipped  with  dissertations  and  notes,  by  Gon- 
zalo  Argote  de  Molina  (Sevilla,  1582)  and 
Antonio  de  Sancha  (Madrid,  1782).  An  Eng- 
lish version  by  Sir  Clements  Markham  bore  the 
title  Narrative  of  the  Embassy  of  R  .  .  .  O  .  .  . 
de  Clavijo  to  the  Court  of  Titnour  (Hakluyt 
Society,  1859). 

CLAVILEf^O,  8p.  proa.  kia'v«-U'ny6,  El 
AuoBBO.  The  wooden  horse,  said  to  have  been 
constructed  b^  Merlin,  which  was  managed  by  a 
wooden  pin  m  its  forehead;  whence  ite  name, 
"the  winged  pin  timber." 

GLAZTOIT,  Kats  ( Mas.  Chabixs  A.  Steven- 
Bon)  (1850-  ).  An  American  actress,  bom 
at  Somerville,  N.  J.  She  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  in  Chicago  with  Miss 
Lotta  in  1870,  and  in  the  same  year  joined 
Augostin  Daly's  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  in  New 
York.  In  1872  she  became  a  member  of  A.  M. 
Palmes  Union  Square  Theatre,  playing  largely 
comedy  rAles.  She  created  the  put  of  Louise  in 
The  Two  Orphans  and  then  became  known  as 
one  of  the  best  emotional  actresses  of  her  time. 
Her  first  starring  tour  was  in  1876.  In  1878 
she  was  married  to  Charles  A.  Stevenson. 

CI.AZTON,  Philandeb  Pbibstlt  (1862- 
) .  An  American  educator,  born  in  Bedford 
Co.,  Tenn.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  TenneBsee  and  at  Johns  Hopkins.  From  188*3 
to  1893  he  was  a  superintendent  of  schools  in 
North  Carolina.  In  the  latter  year  he  became 
pnrfessor  of  pedagogy  and  Oerman  at  the  North 
Carolina  State  Normal  and  Industrial  CoU^, 
and  in  1896  director  of  that  institution's  Prac- 
tice and  Observation  School.  From  1902  to  1911 
he  was'professor  of  education,  and  from  1906  to 
1911  also  professor  of  secondary  education  and 
inspector  of  high  schools  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  He  was  also  editor  of  the  North 
OaroHiia  Journal  of  Sdueatum  (1897-1001)  and 
ot  the  AttanUe  Eduoationdi  Joumai  (1901-03), 
and  was  superintendent  of  the  Summer  School 
of  the  South  from  1902  to  1911.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  appointed  United  States  Commis- 
simier  of  Education. 

CLAXTON,  Thohas  Folkes  (1874-  ). 
An  English  astronomer,  bom  in  London.  In 
1890  he  became  an  assistant  at  the  Ki^al  Ob- 
serratory.  Greenwich,  and  after  one  year  (189S) 
as  assistant  director  of  the  Rf^l  Alfred  Ob- 
servatory, Mauritius,  he  served  as  director  until 
io  1912  he  went  to  Hondrang  to  be  director  of 
the  Royal  Observatory  tnere.  His  publications 
include:  Annual  Magnetic  and  Meteorological 
Observations,  Mauritius  (1896-1910);  Seismo- 
logical  Observations  (1898-1910);  "Magnetic 
Survey,  Pamplemousses,"  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Bodety,  vol.  Ixxvi  { 1905 ) . 

CIiAT  (AS.  oUrg,  Ger.  Klei;  ultimately  con- 
nected with  Lat.  glus,  gluten,  glue,  Gk.  7X01^5, 
gloioa,  gum,  OCh.  Slav,  gleni,  slime).  A  term 
applied  to  earthy  material  or  soil  which  shows 
plasticity  when  wet,  tiius  permitting  it  to  be 


molded  into  any  desired  form,  which  it  reteins 
when  dry.  Ito  distinguishing  character  is  a 
physical  one;  for  clay  varies  widdy  in  other 
respects,  being  made  up  of  fine  mineral  frag- 
ments, the  most  prominent  of  which  may  be  the 
mineral  kaolinite,  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina. 
Clay  is  formed  primarily  by  the  decomposition 
of  feldspathic  or  other  silicate  rocks  in  situ; 
such  a  clay  is  said  to  be  residual  in  its  nature 
and  shows  a  gradation  into  the  parent  rock  be- 
low. Residual  clays  from  limestone  are  formed 
by  a  leaching  out  of  the  lime  carbonate,  the 
clayey  impurities  of  the  rock  being  left  behind, 
and  in  these  there  is  no  transition  zone.  The 
residual  material  is  often  washed  down  into  the 
lakes  or  ocean  by  the  surface  waters  and  there 
spread  out  over  the  bottom  as  an  alimiinous 
sediment;  such  a  clay  deposit  being  known  as  a 
sedimentary  one,  which  is  not  only  stratified, 
but  may  also  be  more  extensive  than  a  residual. 
Sedimentary  clay  sometimes  becomes  consoli- 
dated by  the  pressure  of  other  sediments  which 
have  been  deposited  on  top  of  it,  and  it  is  then 
termed  shale.  These  shales,  on  grinding  and 
mixing  with  water,  develop  the  same  plasticity 
as  does  soft  clay.  Glacial  clays,  while  of  trans- 
ported character  like  the  other  sedimentary  ones, 
consist  of  a  variable  mixture  of  ground-up  rock 
flour  and  residual  material  gathered  up  by  the  ice. 

The  chief  chemical  cmratuents  of  clay  are 
silica  and  alumina;  but,  in  addition  to  these, 
variable  quantities  of  iron  oxide,  lime,  magnesia, 
alkalies,  water,  and  even  rarer  substances  are 
often  present.  These  ingredients  affect  the  phys- 
ical properties  of  the  clay ;  such  as  its  color  when 
burned,  air  and  fire  shrinkage,  refractoriness,  plas- 
ticity, and  thus  indirectly  its  uses.  The  lime, 
magnesia,  iron  oxide,  and  alkalies  exert  a  flux- 
ing action  in  burning,  and  the  greater  their  quan- 
tity the  lower  the  fusing  point  of  the  clay.  Silica 
decreases  the  air  and  fire  shrinkage  of  a  clay, 
while  alumimi  and  water  have  the  reverse  effect. 

The  pn^erty  of  plasticity,  together  with  that 
of  hardening  under  fire,  makes  clay  an  article 
of  great  value  in  the  plastic  arts.  Those  clays 
which  are  low  in  plasticity  are  said  to  be  "lean," 
while  the  highly  plastic  varieties  are  "fat."  It 
is  now  believed  tnat  the  plasticity  depends  in 
part  on  the  fineness  of  grain  and  in  part  on  the 
amount  of  cdk^dal  stUMtances  present.  Clay 
does  not  fuse  suddenly,  but  softens  gradually 
under  the  influence  of  -heat.  In  very  fusible 
clays  this  sinterii^  may  bc^n  at  1600°  or  1700* 
F.,  while  in  very  refractory  kinds  it  does  not 
teke  place  until  a  temperature  of  3000°  F.  or 
more  is  reached.  The  red  color  of  a  burned 
clay  is  due  to  considerable  iron  oxide,  while 
buff  is  produced  by  a  small  qiiantity  of  iron  or 
by  an  excess  of  lime.  The  fcllowiiw  table  gives 
the  composition  of  several  grades  of  clay : 
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CaO  

.86 
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2.37 

1.10 
3.16 

3.28 
4.39 

HiO  

13.35 

13.40 

11.24 

4.62 

6.89 

4.36 

MtMon  

2.05 

1.62 

3.76 

1.46 

(1)  Crude  kaolin,  Webstar,  N.  C;  (2)  Washed  kaolin. 
Webster,  N.C;  (3)  Fin  oUv,  Wymp'aGap,  Fa.;  (4>PBvinff- 
briek  ahMB,  KaoSM  City,  Mo.;  (6)  Briw  day,  Indianola, 
Iowa;  «0  Caloanoin  aU^  oUy,  Albur,  N.  Y. 
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Clay  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  common, 
pressed,  and  paving  brick;  terra  cotta,  fireproof-, 
ing,  terra  cotta  lumber ;  roofing,  floor,  and  glazed 
tile;  fire  brick,  retorts,  crucibles,  muffles,  .and 
other  refractory  goods;  all  grades  of  pottery, 
stoves,  sewer  pipe,  door  knobs,  electrical  insu- 
lators, turbine  wheels,  closets,  bathtubs,  and 
washtubs;  filters,  mineral  paint,  food  adulter- 
ants, Portland  cement,  psfer  fillers,  emery 
wheels  (as  a  cemrat  therein),  ultramarine,  mod- 
elings soo^,  etc. 

Qay  is  widely  distributed  geographically,  and 
also  geologically,  i.e.,  in  the  formations  of 
different  ages.  In  the  United  States  deposits 
are  found  at  a  great  number  of  localities.  The 
Cretaceous  clays  of  New  Jersey  are  much  used 
iu  the  manufacture  of  refractory  goods,  while 
the  Carboniferous  clays  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  are  extensively  employed  for  making  fire 
brick.  In  Colorado  and  California  the  Cre- 
taceous and  TerUary  formations  are  worked  at 
many  points  for  fire  clays.  Kaolin  is  quarried 
at  several  points  in  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia;  much  white  ball  clay  is  found  in 
Florida,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  and  stoneware 
clay  in  Illinois  and  Missouri.  Clays  suitable 
for  brick,  terra  cotta,  and  sewer  pipe  occur  at 
many  points  all  over  the  United  States.  In  the 
Central  States  clays  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture «i  vitrified  paving  bride  are  active^ 
woAed.  With  all  this  8tq>ply,  howerer,  much 
ball  clay  and  kaolin  is  imported,  the  material 
coming  chiefly  from  England.  Over  $172,000,000 
worth  of  clay  products  are  produced  annually  in 
the  United  States  alone. 

The  different  varieties  of  clay  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Kaoun  (q.v.)  or  Chika,  Clay.  A  white* 
burning  day,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelun  aiM  white  earthenware.  It  is  of  re- 
ridual  origin  and  often  occurs  in  the  form  of 
veins. 

FiBX  Clays  (q.v.).  Clays  containing  a  low 
percentage  of  fluxes  and  hence  capable  of  re- 
sisting high  temperatures.  They  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  classes  of  refractory  goods 
and  sometimes  also  for  making  pressed  brick 
and  tern  cotta. 

Flirt  Glat.  A  dense,  hard,  nonplastic  fire 
clay,  found  chiefiy  in  the  Carboniferous  forma- 
tions of  F^insylvania,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky. 

Pipe  Clat.  A  term  applied  to  many  smooth, 
highly  plastic  clays. 

Buck  Clat.  A  term  including  almost  any 
inmure  clay  which  can  be  molded  into  bricks. 

Tebba-Cotta  Clat.  A  grade  of  clay  used  for 
making  terra  eotta  (q.v.).  It  includes  maigr 
mrieties. 

Slip  Clat.  An  easily  fusible  diqr,  which 
melts  to  a  translucent  glass  and  is  used  for 
glazing  the  cheaper  grades  of  pottery. 

PoTTVBT  Clat.  A  term  applied  to  mi^  clay 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery. 

Saooab  Clat.  A  grade  of  fire  clay  used  for 
making  saggars,  or  vessels  in  which  &ne  pottery 
is  placed  during  baking  in  the  kiln. 

Aluh  Clat.  A  clay  containing  a  large  amount 
of  alum. 

Mablt  Clat.  A  clay  containing  from  80  to 
80  per  cent  of  lime  carbonate. 

GnicBo  Clat.  A  very  plastic,  sticky  clay, 
found  in  many  localities  in  the  Central  States 
and  often  used  in  the  manufacture  of  railroad 
ballast. 

Ball  Clat.  A  plastic,  white-burning  clay» 
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used  as  a  bonding  ingredient  in  white  ware  and 
porcelain  bodies. 

Papes  Clay.  One  of  very  fine  texture  and 
white  color,  used  for  fllKng  paper. 

Adobk.  A  sandy,  often  cucareous,  clay  used 
in  the  West  and  Southwest  for  making  aun- 
dried  brick. 

Clay  malng  and  Working.  Deposits  of 
clay  and  shales  lying  at  or  near  the  surface  are 
worked  as  open  pits.  The  surface  dirt  is  first 
removed  by  diggii^,  scrapers,  steam  shovels,  or 
hydraulicking.  The  clay,  if  hard,  is  loosened  by 
blasting  and  then  dug  by  any  of  the  methods 
(except  hydraulicking)  mentioned  above.  Beds 
of  clay  or  shale  lying  under  heavy  overburden 
are  worked  by  underground  methods  if  the  clay 
is  of  sufficient  value  to  make  such  wares  as  fine 
brick,  sewer  pipe,  or  face  brick. 

Kaolins  and  some  ball  clays  are  put  through 
a  washing  process  to  remove  sandy  impurities. 
This  connata  in  dumping  the  clay  with  plmty 
of  water  into  a  dismt^rating  macliin^  fr«B 
which  the  water  and  auspendea  day  traverse  a 
great  length  of  troughing,  in  which  the  sand 
settles  out  and  finally  reaches  the  settling  tanlcs. 
Here  in  quiet  water  the  clay  settles  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vat.  The  supernatant  water  is 
drawn  off,  and  the  ereamy  mixture  of  clay 
and  water  in  bottom  is  forced  by  means  of 
pumpa  into  flltw  presses^  where  ue  ynta  is 
Boueesed  out.  The  day  is  then  dried  and 
shipped  to  market. 

viay  working  or  tempering  of  some  sort  is 
generally  required  before  clay  can  be  used,  and 
particularly  before  it  can  be  molded  into  brick, 
pottery,  sewer  pipe,  or  tiles.  Reduction  to  a 
plastic  state  may  be  effected  by  wet  or  dry 
grinding,  screening,  puffiing,  washing,  or  by  the 
more  natural  process  m  weathering;  or  a  cmd- 
bination  of  two  or  more  of  these  methods  may 
be  employed.  The  screening  and  washing  may 
be  so  arranged  as  to  remove  foreign  materiaL 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  term  "clay  work- 
ing," as  here  used,  is  limited  to  the  pr^aration 
of  the  raw  material  for  molding  or  forming,  the 
other  processes  being  treated  separately,  under 
the  various  clay  products,  as  will  be  the  matter 
of  drying;  while  burning,  for  the  most  part^ 
'  will  be  discussed  under  Kiln. 

Weaikering  is  a  self-explanatory  term.  The 
time  involved  may  range  from  months  to 
years,  but  is  more  often  the  shorter  period. 
With  improvements  in  machinery  and  methods, 
less  dependence  is  placed  on  this  process  than 
formerly. 

fiooibtn^,  like  weathering,  is  a  natur^  process, 
but  it  is  now  used  only  under  primitive  eondl- 
ti<ms,  and  where  the  clay  is  molded  in  a  soft 
form,  without  otiier  working.  The  day  is  dmply 
sfaovded  into  pits,  say  4X6  feet  in  ertent,  and 
soaked  in  water  over  night. 

Ring  piti  are  25  to  30  feet  in  diameter,  3 
feet  deep,  lined  with  brick  or  boards.  An  iron 
wheel  is  passed  over  or  through  the  clay,  back 
and  forth,  mixing  in  the  sand,  in  case  any  is 
used.  Clay  for  some  30,000  bricks  may  be  tem- 
pered in  six  hours. 

Orimdktg  is  aeeomplished  by  passing  the  day 
between  rolls,  or  in  ary  pans,  the  former  process 
being  particularly  applicable  to  shales.  The 
pans  are  7  to  0  feet  in  diameter,  with  perforated 
floors,  through  which  the  material  falls  as  soon 
as  it  has  reached  the  desired  fineness.  The  pan 
revolves  horizontally  and  by  means  of  frictioi 
motion  is  imparted  to  two  iron  wheels,  mounted 
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in  the  pan,  6  to  14  iDChes  wide,  weighing  2000 
to  6600  pounds  each.  A  pan  with  <Hie-eighth- 
inch  holes  has  an  average  capacity  of  100  twu  of 
clay  per  day  of  10  hours. 
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Bereming  is  sometimes  employed  for  clay 
which  haa  passed  the  dry  pan.  Screens  may  be 
inclined  sieves,  either  fixed  or  shaking,  and  ro- 
tary cylindrical  or  octagonal  in  form.  Some  de- 
mand much  attention  to  prevent  dogging,  and 
require  heavy  repairs,  but  nevertheless  are  cheap 
and  simple  in  <^erati(Hi. 

Wet  pang  are  much  like  dry  pans,  only  their 
bottoms  are  not  perforated,  and  scrapers  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  wheels,  to  throw  up  the 
clay.  They  may  be  dischiu^ed  throiigh  a  trap- 
door or  by  means  of  an  automatic  shovel.  One 
of  their  diief  advantages  is  rapidity,  <mly  two 
or  three  minutes  being  required  to  temper  a 
charge  for  brick  and  raar  or  five  minutes  for 
sewer  pipe. 

Pug  mills  appear  to  be  used  more  than  other 
classes  of  tempering  machines.  They  are  either 
T«rtieal  or  horizontal,  but  in  nther  case  thc^ 
have  a  central  rev<dTing  shaft,  fitted  witii  radial 
knives  eztoiding  nearly  to  the  surrounding  cyl- 
inder in  which  the  clay  is  placed.   The  knives 
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force  the  clay  forward,  as  well  as  work  it  thor- 
oughly, and  by  changing  the  angle  of  the  adjust- 
able knives  the  speed  of  the  passing  clay  may  be 
regulated.  Water  is  admitted  as  desired  and 
needed.  Pug  mills  are  compact  and  require  less 
power  than  ring  pits. 

Bibllt^raphy.  Ries,  Clays,  Occurrmee,  Prop- 
ertiea,  and  Vaes  (New  York,  1908)  ;  Rohland, 
Die  Tone  (Leipzig,  1909) ;  Prime,  Pottery  and 
Porcelain  of  All  Times  and  Nations  (New  York, 
1878) ;  Barber,  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the 
United  States  (ib.,  1901);  Searles,  Modem 
Briokntaking  (ib.,  1011);  Bourry,  Treatise  on 
Oefwnto  Industries  (ib.,  1011);  Binns,  Th« 
Potter's  Craft  (ib.,  1910) ;  MerriU,  AooX»,  Rook 
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Weathering,  and  Spila  (ib.,  1906);  Ries  and 
Leigfaton,  History  of  Olay-Working  Industry  in 
United  States  {ib.,  1009);  many  technical 
papers  in  Transactions  of  American  Ceramic 
Society  (Columbus,  Ohio).  For  statistics,  see 
United  States  Geological  Surv^,  Mineral  Re- 
sources, published  MinnaUy.  Special  reports 
dealing  with  their  clay  resources  have  been 
issued  by  the  Geological  Surveys  of  Alabama^ 
Connectacnt,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Maryland,  Migsiselppi,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  See 
Aluicika;  Shai£;  Pipe  Clat;  Kaolin;  Loaii; 
Soil;  Buck. 

CLAT^  Albert  Torus  (1866-  ).  An 
American  Semitic  arclueolof^Bt,  horn  in  Hanover, 
Pa.  He  graduated  at  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  in  1889  and  at  the  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary  in  1892;  was  ordained  to  the  Lutheran 
ministry  in  the  latter  year;  was  fellow  in  As- 
syrian and  instructor  in  Hebrew  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  to  which,  after  being 
instructor  in  Old  Testament  theology  at  the 
Chicago  Lutheran  Seminary  in  1896-90,  he  re- 
turned as  lecturer  in  Semitic  archeology.  He 
was  assistant  professor  of  Semitic  philology  and 
archeology  there  in  1003-09,  and  full  professOT 
for  one  year;  and  in  1910  became  La  flan  profes- 
sor of  Assyriology  and  Babylonian  literature. 
His  most  important  publications  were  Baby- 
lonian business  and  legal  documents,  especially 
Business  Documents  of  MurashU  Sons  of  Nippur 
(1898  et  seq.).  Clay  also  wrote  "Personal 
Names,"  im  article  in  Studies  in  Memory  of  W. 
R.  Barper  from  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  the 
Cassite  Period  (1912),  and  in  an  article  (1908) 
on  Aramaic  indorsements  on  these  documents 
he  points  out  the  value  of  Aramaic  translitera- 
tions of  Babylonian  prt^er  names.  His  Amurru, 
the  Home  of  the  Northern  Semites  (1900)  shows 
the  non-Babylonian  wigin  of  Ismielite  culture 
and  religion. 

OIiAT,  Bebtha  M.  The  pen  name  of  Thoicab 
W.  Hahshaw  (q.v.). 

CLAT,  CASains  Mabckllus  (181(^1003). 
An  American  abolitionist  and  politician,  bom 
in  Madison  Co.,  Ky.  He  graduated  at  Yale  In 
1832,  returned  to  Kentucky  to  practice  law,  and 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1836,  in 
1837,  and  in  1840,  but  in  1841  failed  of  reflec- 
tion cm  account  of  his  strong  antislavery  (pin- 
ions. In  1844  he  made  speeches  In  the  Nortiiem 
States  in  advocacy  of  the  election  of  Henry  Clay 
to  the  presidency,  and  in  the  ftdlowing  year  op- 
posed the  annexation  of  Texas  and  estoblished 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  True  Ameriean,  a  vigor- 
ous antiiuavery  paper,  which,  however,  was  sup- 
pressed by  a  mob,  but  was  revived  by  Clay  and 
was  published  thereafter  in  Cincinnati.  He 
volimteered  for  service  in  the  Mexican  War  in 
1846  and  was  taken  prisoner.  In  1860  he  left 
the  Whig  party  and  was  the  antislavery  can- 
didate tor  OaremoT.  In  1860  he  supported  Lin- 
coln and  In  1861  was  appointed  Minister  to 
Russia,  but  returned  to  toe  United  States  in 
1862  and  was  made  major  general  of  volunteers. 
In  1863,  however,  he  resigned  and  was  again 
appointed  Minister  to  Russia,  where  he  remained 
until  1869.  He  supported  Greeley  in  1872  and 
Tilden  in  1876,  but  went  over  to  the  Republican 
party  to  vote  for  Blaine  in  1884.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1896  he  was  in  the  gold-standard  wing 
of  the  Democratic  party.   Ctmsult  Gred^,  The 
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Life,  Memoirs,  WritingSy  Speeches  of  CaS' 
ciu8  Marcellus  Clay  (2  vols.,  Cincinnati,  1886). 

CItAY,  Clbhbnt  Ci.AiB(HUfB  (1819-42).  An 
American  politician,  born  at  Huntsville,  Ala. 
He  graduated  at  the  Universi^  of  Alabama  in 
1835  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840. 
From  1842  to  1845  be  was  a  member  of  the 
State  L^ielature,  from  1846  to  1848  was  judge 
of  the  Madison  County  Court,  and  in  1853  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Upon  the 
secesBion  of  his  State  he  withdrew  from  the  Sen- 
ate and  was  forthwith  elected  to  the  Confederate 
Congress,  ^ving  taken  refuge  in  Canada  at 
the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy,  he  later  gave 
himself  up,  and  in  1865-66  was  imprisoned  at 
Fortress  Monroe  with  Jefferson  Davis. 

CZiAY,  Gbeen  (1767-1826).  An  American 
soldier.  He  was  bora  in  Powhatan  Co.,  Va., 
became  a  pioneer  settler  in  Kentucky,  then  a 
part  of  Virginia,  about  1776,  represented  the 
district  for  some  time  in  the  Vfrginia  L^[is- 
latw^  and  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1790.  In  1813  he  led  the 
force  of  3000  which  relieved  General  Harrison, 
then  besi^ed  by  the  British  and  Indians  at  Fort 
Meiga,  and  afterward  defended  that  fort  against 
General  Proctor  and  Tecumseh.  He  was  the 
father  of  Caesius  Marcellus  Clay  and  a  cousin  of 
Henry  Clay.    See  Fobt  Meiqs. 

diAY,  Hbhbt  (1777-1852).  A  noted  Amer- 
ican statesman  and  party  leader,  born  on  April 
12,  1777,  in  a  district  tcnown  as  the  "Slashes," 
in  Hanover  Co.,  Va.,  whence  be  derived  his  first 
p(^ular  nickname  of  "The  Mill  Boy  of  the 
Slashes."  His  father  was  a  Baptist  clei^man, 
who  died  when  young  Clay  was  only  four  years 
old.  His  mother  soon  after  married  again,  and 
her  second  husband,  one  Henry  Watkins,  placed 
Clay  in  a  retail  business  house  in  Richmond, 
where  he  remained  for  four  years  (1791-95). 
He  showed  mnch  diligence  in  bis  daily  work,  but 
read  assiduously  during  his  leisure  hours.  He 
was  one  of  seven  sons,  but  he  alone  manifested, 
at  an  early  age,  qualities  of  mind  which  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  all  who  met  him.  Conse- 
quently he  was  employed  by  Chancellor  George 
Wythe  of  the  High  Court  as  an  amanuensis,  and 
his  quick  intelligence  led  his  accomplished  em- 
ployer to  recognize  great  possibilities  in  the 
youth.  His  intercourse  with  Wythe  did  a  great 
deal  to  stimulate  Clay's  natural  ambition  and 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  career  as 
a  party  leader.  Clay's  personality  was,  even  at 
this  time,  remarkable.  With  no  physical  at- 
tractions, he  nevertheless  possessed  that  in- 
deecribable  quality  called  magnetism,  and  this 
was  destined  to  win  for  him  the  intense  devotion 
of  a  great  party  and  the  liking  of  a  host  of  bis 
iwuntrymen.  In  Richmond  he  pursued  some 
desultory  studies  and  a  special  course  of  one 
year  in  the  ofittce  of  Attomey-Oeneial  Brooke. 
He  mastered  so  readily  the  principles  of  law 
that  be  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of 
20,  when  he  left  Richmond  and  began  practice 
in  Lexington,  Ey.,  at  that  time  a  frontier 
"city."  Clay  afterward  r^etted  what  he  called 
his  "neglected  education"  and  the  lack  of  sys- 
tematic instruction.  However,  among  the  pio* 
neers  and  frontiersmen  these  defects  were  not 
perceptible,  and,  compared  with  associates,  Clay 
was  well  read.  His  boldness,  ardor,  and  frank- 
ness soon  won  him  a  host  of  friends,  and  he  soon 
attained  more  than  a  local  reputation  as  a  jury 
lawyer.  Naturally  enough,  be  entered  politics 
and  in  1799  was  a  member  of  the  ccrnvraition 


which  revised  the  constitution  of  the  State.  It 
is  to  be  noted  ttiat  here  he  first  took  a  definite 
stand,  with  some  loss  of  personal  prestige,  in 
(^posing  the  perpetuation  of  slavery.  He  soon 
regained  his  popularity,  however,  by  his  effective 
attacks  upon  the  much-hated  alien  and  sedition 
laws  (q.v.).  In  the  year  last  mentioned  he 
married  Miss  Lucretia  Hart,  whose  father  was 
a  man  of  some  wealth  and  social  standing,  and 
this  marriage  gave  him  a  certain  independence 
as  well  as  domestic  happiness.  By  his  wife  he 
had  II  childroi,  to  whom  he  showed  himself 
always  a  devoted  father.  About  the  year  1800 
he  purchased  an  estate  of  600  acres  near  Lexing- 
ton, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ashland,  and 
which  for  50  years  was  destined  to  be  a  sort  of 
Mecca  to  political  pilgrims  on  every  kind  of 
errand.  Here  he  kept  open  house,  gained  more 
and  more  reputation  as  an  orator  and  a  lawyer, 
and  finally  gave  up  criminal  practice,  which  was 
always  dktastefnl  to  him,  the  more  so  because  of 
his  success  in  defending  persons  accused  of  mur- 
der, not  one  of  whom  was  ever  convicted  as  soon 
as  Clay  appeared  in  his  belialf.  As  Clay  once 
said  himself,  "I  fear  that  I  have  saved  too  many 
who  ought  to  be  hanged." 

From  defending  criminals,  Clay  became  the 
public  prosecutor;  but  in  1603  he  was  sent  to 
the  Kentucky  L^islature.    In  1806  be  was  ap- 

gointed  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  in  the  United 
tates  Seaiate,  where  at  once  he  became  a  na- 
tional figure,  showing  great  ability  in  debates 
and  as  a  member  of  inqwrtant  committees.  He 
advocated  internal  improvements  at  the  national 
expense,  the  construction  of  great  roads,  the 
application  of  surplus  revenue  to  promote  pub- 
lic education  and  for  tlie  improvement  and  facili- 
tation of  every  means  of  intercourse  throughout 
the  rapidly  growing  Republic.  At  this  time 
Clay  was  described,  by  William  Plumer  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  "intelligent,  frank,  and  candid," 
"a  man  of  talents,"  and  also  as  "a  map  of 
pleasure — fond  of  amusements."  Mr.  Plumer's 
summing  up  is  also  interesting:  "He  declaims 
more  than  be  reasons.  He  is  a  gentlemanly  and 
pleasant  companion,  a  man  of  honor  and  in- 
tegrity." Clay's  term  lasted  for  only  a  few 
months;  and  be  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  next  Congress,  preferring  to  continue  his 
practice  of  law  in  Kentucky.  He  had  idready 
appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  was  now  widely  known.  In  1808  he 
was  reflected  to  the  State  L^slature,  where  be 
became  Speaker.  It  was  in  no  spirit  of  localism, 
however,  that  the  body  over  which  lie  presided 
was  now  to  act.  American  feeling  bad  been 
de^Iy  stirred  by  the  impressment  and  blockade 
policy  of  Great  Britain;  and  in  the  South  and 
West  this  feeling  flamed  out  intensely.  The 
Kentucky  Legislature  sought  to  pass  a  law  pro- 
viding that  no  deci^on  of  any  British  court  nor 
any  elementary  British  work  on  law  should 
thereafter  be  cited  as  an  authority.  This  resolu- 
tion would  certainly  have  been  passed  by  an 
immense  majority,  had  not  Clay  left  the 
Speaker's  chair  and  delivered  an  impassioned 
appeal  which  was  never  reported,  but  which  has 
become  tradltitmal  as  an  motion  of  remarkable 
power.  Carl  Schura  dewribes  it  as  "saving  for 
Kentucky  the  treasures  of  English  jurispru- 
dence." Nevertheless,  Clay  took  the  lead  among 
those  who  favored  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  ana 
be,  with  John  C.  Calhoun  (q^.),  soon  became 
known  as  "the  War  Hawks."  He  was  personally 
invtdved  in  the  first  of  several  duels  which  ha 
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was  destined  to  fight,  the  most  notable  of  them 
being  his  affair  with  the  brilliant  and  irascible 
John  Randolph  (q.r.)  of  Roanoke.  In  1800  Clay 
vas  again  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  where  he  continued  his 
former  policy  and  championed  the  protection  of 
American  industry,  though  he  opposed  the  plan 
for  chartering  a  United  States  Bank  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  measure  was  corrupt  and 
unconstitutional — an  opinion  which  he  afterward 
reversed  and  thereby  made  himedf  much  criti- 
cized for  inconsistency. 

In  1811  Clay  was  smt  to  the  national  House 
of  Representatives,  where  he  was  immediately 
chosen  Speaker.  His  bold  and  vigorous  course 
did  much  to  precipitate  the  War  of  1812,  for 
the  prosecution  of  which  he  advocated  an  in- 
crease in  the  army  and  of  other  measures  which 
greatly  enhanced  his  popularity  throughout  the 
country.  In  1814  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners  sent  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  being  associated  with  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Bayard,  Jonathan  RuBsell,  and 
Albert  Gallatin,  This  commission  succeeded  in 
arranging  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  (q.v.).  Upon 
Clay's  return  in  1815  he  received  a  magnificent 
reception  from  his  countrymen,  to  whom  peace 
was  now  as  grateful  as  war  had  once  seemed  to 
be  inspiring.  Clay  received  the  offer  of  a  mission 
to  Russia,  bat  declined  it  so  that  he  might  enter 
once  more  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
which  he  had  been  reflected  in  hia  absence  and 
of  which  he  once  more  became  Speaker.  This 
<jfRce  he  preferred  to  a  cabinet  position  which 
was  tendered  him,  on  the  ground  that  it  gave 
him  a  wider  field  as  a  party  leader  and  for  the 
advocacy  of  great  measures  which  he  viewed  as 
essential  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  Clay,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  few  states- 
men of  that  time  who  had  sufficient  imagination 
to  see  the  comii^  greatness  of  his  country;  and 
in  this  respect  his  political  sagacity  was  even  in 
advance  of  that'  of  Daniel  Webster  (q.v.),  whose 
intense  nationalism  was  of  slower,  if  of  more 
steady  and  substantial,  growth  than  Clay's.  In 
1810  Clay  urged  the  passage  of  a  moderately 
protective  tariff  bill  and  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments;  while  with  Calhoun  he  helped 
pass  an  act  providing  for  internal  improvements 
and  succeeded  in  having  it  made  a  law  over 
the  veto  of  President  Madison.  When  the 
Fifteenth  Congress  met  in  1817,  Clay  was  again 
chosen  Speaker.  He  now  ardently  advocated 
the  rec(^itioa  by  the  United  States  of  the  South 
American  republics  which  had  declared  their  in- 
dependence of  Spain  and  of  whose  interest  Clay 
remained  consistently  a  vigorous  champion.  He 
continued  to  act  as  Speaker  in  the  following 
Coi^ress,  where  he  was  one  of  the  lew  prominent 
statesmen  who  sharply  criticized  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Monroe  during  what  was 
pc^ularly  known  aa  "the  Era  of  Otxxi  Feeling." 
In  1820  there  was  brought  about  the  famous 
Missouri  Compromise  (q.v.),  which  for  the 
time  insured  fairly  harmonious  relations  between 
the  North  and  the  South.  In  1821  Clay  efi'ccted 
an  arrangement  by  which  Missouri  might  be 
admitted  as  a  slave  State,  but  <m  the  under- 
standing that  citizens  of  other  States  should  be 
permitted  to  settle  in  Missouri.  These  arrange- 
ments rave  Clay  a  third  popular  nickname,  "The 
Great  Pacificator."  Two  years  later.  Clay  re- 
fused a  further  reflection  to  Congress  and  for  a 
time  engaged  in  highly  profitable  1^1  practice, 
being  retained  as  permanent  counsel  for  the 


Bank  of  the  United  States  in  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky. It  was  impossible,  however,  for  Clay 
to  remain  I<Hig  outoide  the  sphere  of  national 
politics.  In  1823  he  was  once  more  elected  to 
the  national  House  and  was  again  chosen 
Speaker.  He  had  long  been  regarded  as  an 
eligible  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  in  1824 
he  became  such  a  candidate,  bis  competitors 
being  Andrew  Jackson  (q.v.),  William  H.  Craw- 
ford of  Georgia,  and  Jonn  Quincy  Adams.  In 
the  election  no  candidate  received  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes.  Clay  standing  fourth  upon 
the  list.  Therefore,  when  the  election  was 
thrown  into  the  House,  Clay's  name  could  not 
be  presented  according  to  the  Constitution,  and 
he  gave  his  personal  support  to  Adams,  who 
was  chosen.  Clay  thereby  gained  the  title  of 
'Tresident  Maker."  When  Adams  subsequently 
appointed  Clay  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  a  great 
outcry  arose  to  the  effect  that  Clay's  appoint- 
ment was  the  result  of  a  corrupt  bargain  between 
himself  and  Adams — a  charge  which  the  char- 
acter of  the  two  men  ought  to  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  refute,  but  which,  nevertheless,  long  cast 
a  blight  upon  Clay's  reputation  for  political 
integrity.  It  was  then  that  John  Randolph 
spoke  of  Clay's  association  with  Adams  as  "a 
combination  of  the  Puritan  with  the  blackleg," 
a  bitter  denunciation  which  led  to  tlie  duel  be- 
tweoi  Clay  and  Randolph.  This  duel  was  fought 
with  pistols,  and  at  the  first  disclmrge  neither 
combatant  was  wounded.  Randolph  refused  to 
fire  a  second  time,  thus  ending  the  enpounter. 

The  secretaryship  of  state,  formerly  regarded 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  presidency,  proved  an 
obstacle  to  Clay,  and  though  he  made  an  ex- 
cellent official,  he  regretted  his  long  absence  from 
Congress,  where  he  could  always  lead.  A  strong 
opponent  of  General  Jackson  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  he  retired  with  Mr.  Adams  after 
the  tatter's  defeat  in  1829.  Two  ^ears  later,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate.  Here,  in  the  difficult 
r61e  of  Senator  and  presidential  candidate,  he 
was  prominent  in  bis  advocacy  of  the  protective 
system,  which  he  dubbed  unreasonably,  but  suc- 
cessfully, the  "American  system."  Unanimously 
nominated  by  the  Whigs,  Clay  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  by  Jackson  ( 1832 ) ,  largely  on 
account  of  his  U^riS  theories,  and  his  unwise 
choice,  aa  a  par^  issue,  of  tiie  defense  of  the 
National  Bank.  When  the  Nullification  (q.v.) 
controversy  arose.  Clay's  compromise  of  1833 
prevented  a  resort  to  arms  by  satisfying  South 
Carolina  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the 
obnoxious  tariff  and  rendering  the  Force  Bill 
unnecessary.  In  the  subsequent  antislavery  agi- 
tation he  occupied  a  moderate  position,  but  lost 
few  Importunities  of  opposing  the  administration 
of  Jackson.  Throughout  this  period  of  his 
career  Clay  shared  the  honors  of  the  Senate  in 
its  time  of  meridian  glory  with  Daniel  Webster, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  and  Thomas  H.  Benton  (qq.v.) . 

During  the  Democratic  administration  of  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren  (q.v.)  Clay  led  the  opposition  to 
an  indepf^dent  treasury  system,  though  his  op- 
position was  unsuccessful.  In  1840,  much  to  his 
chagrin,  he  failed  to  receive  the  Whig  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency,  but  loyally  supported 
General  Harrison,  after  whose  election  Clay  en- 
deavored successfully  to  repeal  the  subtreasury 
act,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavor  to  have 
a  new  United  States  Bank  incorporated.  A  law 
incorporating  such  a  bank  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress, but  was  vetoed  by  President  Tyler,  who 
had  succeeded  Harrisoi  <m  the  latter's  death. 
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Clay  quite  unwieely  succeeded  in  forcing  through 
both  houses  of  Congress  (1841)  a  bill  providing 
tor  the  distribution  among  the  several  States 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands. 
When  Tyler  broke  away  from  the  Whig  party 
which  liad  dected  him.  Clay  showed  himself  to 
be  a  great  master  of  men;  and  be  headed  the 
Whigs  in  their  bitter  opposition  to  a  President 
who  was  popularly  regarded  as  a  "ren^ade." 
He  resigned  bia  seat  in  the  Senate  (1842),  and 
two  years  later  was  nominated  for  the  OTcsidracy 
against  James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee.  The  presi- 
dency was  lost  to  Clay  because  he  had  hesitated 
to  talra  firm  ground  against  the  annexatitni  of 
Tens.  He  ma  tho^fore  opposed  by  tiie  aboli- 
tion party  (**Liberty  Party"),  which  supported 
James  G.  Bimey  (q.v.).  Clay's  defeat  was  ex- 
tremely bitter  to  him  and  was  absolutely  crush- 
ing to  those  who  bad  followed  him  so  loyally 
and  with  so  much  ardent  devotion  for  many 
years.  Never  again  was  there  any  real  chance 
of  his  securing  uie  one  great  prize  for  which  he 
had  oontendea;  and,  like  Daniel  Webstw,  he 
was  doomed  to  difli4>pointmeiit  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  1848  wMch  nominated  General  Taylor. 
In  that  year,  however,  he  was  reflected  to  the 
Senate  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  allay 
the  increasing  friction  between  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern  States,  which  grew  fiercer  and 
more  intense  after  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Mexico.  Clay  now  showed  himself  a  genuine 
patriot  and  lover  ai  his  eoontry.  B»  nlniself 
fmee  said,  "If  any  one  desires  to  know  the 
lea^ng  and  paramount  object  of  my  pnUic  life, 
the  preservation  of  this  Union  will  furnish  him 
the  key."  This  sentence  was  strictiy  true;  and 
his  series  of  reBoluti<»>8,  which  became  known 
as  the  Compromise  of  1850  (see  CoMPBoiasB 
Meastibes),  undoubtedly  poetponed  for  at  least 
a  decade  the  outbreak  td  a  civil  war.  Clay, 
like  Webster,  was  censured  as  showing  weak- 
ness in  his  willingness  to  cm^romise;  but 
time  made  dear  the  wisdom  of  his  action.  The 
comtry  vnw  not  yet  ready  to  pass  through  the 
storm  and  stress  which  came  in  1861  and  with 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  to  deal.  The  10 
years  which  followed  the  great  Compromise  so 
strengthened  the  feeling  of  nationality  which 
both  Clay  and  Webster  had  done  their  best  to 
totter  and  to  stimulate  as  to  make  possible 
tite  preservation  of  the  UiUon  and  the  trans- 
fonnatim  of  the  United  States  into  a  compact 
and  permanent  political  entity.  By  his  elo- 
quence and  bis  grasp  upon  the  imagination  of 
his  countrymen  Clay  stood  forth  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  national  unity,  and  for  this  he  must 
always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  ^eatest 
of  American  parly  leaders.  The  principle  for 
which  he  contended  was  positive  and  not  ne^- 
tive,  and  he  fought  for  it  with  all  the  ardor 
and  brilllaney  of  his  nature.  His  last  speech 
in  the  Senate  was  tm  the  subject  of  a  re^sion 
of  the  tariff  of  1846.  Unable  to  occupy  his  seat 
for  more  than  a  few  days  of  the  session  of 
1851-52,  owing  to  his  failing  health,  he  con- 
tinued to  the  end  to  manifest  an  interest  in 

fiublic  affairs.  The  last  incident  of  importance 
a  his  career  was  his  interview  with  Kossuth, 
when,  a  short  time  Iwfore  his  death,  he  warned 
the  Hungarian  patriot  of  the  futililnr  of  solicit- 
ing the  interference  of  the  United  States  In 
the  internal  affairs  of  Europe  and  declared  the 
true  policy  of  this  countiy  in  deali|a^  with 
foreign  nations  to  be  that  set  forth  by  V^shing- 
taok  m  his  Farewell  Address.    SiokuDg  rapidly 


after  this,  be  died  in  Washington,  June  29, 
1862,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Perhaps  no  AuMrican  statesman  has  ever 
possessed  so  attractive  a  personality  as  Henry 
Clav.  He  lacked  the  gnm  determinatl<m  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  He  had  not  the  depth  nor 
the  incisive  logic  of  Webster.  He  must  be 
held  inferior  to  Linc(^  in  a  certain  indescrib- 
able instinct  for  the  absolute  right,  even  though 
be  himself  was  the  author  of  the  famous  saying 
that  he  would  rather  be  right  than  be  President 
But  there  was  about  him  a  chivalrous  gallantry, 
a  fire,  and  an  intensdy  magnetic  quality  that 
are  very  rare  in  men.  His  love  of  country 
cannot  be  questioned.  His  personal  int^j^ty 
was  without  a  blemish.  If  he  was  not  a  strict 
moralist,  he  was  at  least  a  man  of  honor;  and 
he  was  loved  with  a  devotion  that  few  men  in 
American  public  life  have  ever  won.  Carl 
Schurz  ranks  him  above  Webster  as  an  orator, 
yet  this  estimate  is  incorrect.  Clay's  speeches, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  preserved,  do  not  ex- 

5 lain  tiie  extraordinary  meet  which  they  pro- 
aeed  in  those  who  beard  them.  This  ^ect 
must  be  ascribed  less  to  the  substance  of  what 
he  said  than  to  the  power  of  his  personality, 
whereas  Webster  both  impressed  bis  auditors 
by  his  presence  and  swayed  them  by  a  remark- 
able e<Hnbinati<m  of  clear  thought  and  magnifl- 
cence  of  diction.  Clay  never  spoke  such  sen- 
tences as  those  which  continue  to  thrill  the 
reader  of  Webster's  great  reply  to  Hayne.  He 
must  therefore  be  Mt  in  the  sectmd  rate  of 
orators  rather  tlum  in  the  first;  yet  the  im- 
pression that  he  made  on  his  conte^wrariea 
IB  described  in  Lincoln's  dictum  that  Clay  was 
"the  beau  id^al  of  a  statesman." 

Bibliography.  For  Clay's  speeches  and  writ- 
ings, see  Colt<m,  The  Life  end  Timet  of  Benry 
Ciay  in  the  revised  edition  (6  vols.,  New  York, 
1864).  The  standard  biography  is  that  ci 
Schurz  in  the  Amerioan  Stateamen  8erie*  (2 
vc4s.,  Boston  and  New  York,  1887).  For  an 
estimate  of  his  oratory,  see  H.  T.  Peck,  "Some 
Notes  on  Political  Onitory,"  in  The  PenomU 
Equation  (New  York,  1898) ;  and  id.,  in  G.  R. 
Carpenter's  Amerioan  Prose,  pp.  101  et  seq. 
(last  rqirint,  ib.,  1018).  On  Oay  in  generat 
ctmsult  also:  C.  H.  Pedc,  The  Jaekeoman  Bpot^ 
(ib.,  1906);  Ortb,  Five  American  Potiticituu 
(Cleveland,  1906);  the  histories  of  Schouler 
and  J.  F.  Rhodes;  and  H.  T.  Peck,  Amertca* 
Party  Leaders,  chap,  ii  (New  York,  1014). 

OLA Y'BORITE ,  William.  See  Claibobni?, 
WizxiAac 

OLAT  CEJ9TEB.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Clay  Co.,  Eans.,  about  80  miles  (di- 
rect) west-northwest  of  Tmeka;  on  the  Bwubli- 
can  River,  and  on  the  Uni<Hi  Pacific  and  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  railroaite 
(Hap:  Kansas,  G  4).  It  contains  two  private 
ho^itals,  a  Carnegie  library,  and  a  fine  court- 
house. The  principal  industrial  establishments 
are  flour  mills,  cigar,  steel-tank,  broom,  and 
cement-block  factories  and  brickworks.  The  city 
has  good  water  power,  which  is  utilized  by 
the  electric  light  and  power  plants,  both  of 
which  are  owned  by  the  municipality.  There 
are  two  large  greenhouses,  which  make  extensive 
shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  State.  Pop.,  1910, 
S438. 

CLAT  IRONSTONE.   The  name  applied  to 

compact,  argillaceous  varieties  of  sidente,  the 
carbonate  of  iron.  It  freqnen^  occurs  in  tbe 
form  of  concretiws,  which  may  be  so  dose  to- 
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gether  in  some  particular  layer  as  to  form  a 
MHitiiiuous  band.  They  are  especially  abundant 
in  some  beds  of  the  Carboniferotis  and  at  times 
Berre  as  a  low  grade  of  iron  ore.  See  Ibon; 
Blacebakd'  Ibonstonk. 

OLAT  WARTi,  A  calcareous  variety  of  clay, 
conteinliiff  from  40  to  60-  per  eoit  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  It  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  and  also  in 
the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement.  Clay 
marls  are  fotind  in  many  parts  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
other  northern  States,  and  in  the  West.  They 
grade  into  true  marls.  See  Mabl  ;  Soils. 

OIiAT  FXkAXrra  The  early  atages  of  vegeta- 
tion on  clay  soil  resemble  those  on  rock  areas, 
and  are  Seated  tmder  the  head  of  Rock  Plants. 
The  late  stages  are  Mesc^hytic  (q.v.).  See 
Forests;  Orass  LunB. 

GLAY'FOLIE,  Noah.  A  character  in  Didc- 
ens'B  Oliver  7wwt. 

CLAYS,  kl&8,  Paul  Jbait  (1819-1000).  A 
Belgian  marine  painter.  He  was  bom  at  Bruges, 
and  studied  in  Paris  under  Horace  Vemet  and 
Ondin.  On  his  return  to  Belgium  he  rachibited 
in  Antwerp  wd  Bmssela,  but  had  no  success 
until,  under  the  influence  of  the  French  Realists, 
he  ad<^ted  a  broader  style  of  painting.  His 
htTorite  subjects  were  the' waters  of  Holland 
and  Belgium,  and  he  showed  a  remarkable 
knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the  sea  in  all 
its  phases,  but  preferred  to  depict  it  in  the 
sunlight.  His  drawing  is  sometimes  defective, 
but  his.  et^or  is  luminous  and  delicate,  and  his 
work  ia  full  of  simplieil^  and  charm.  His  pic- 
tnree  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  important 
modem  galleries.  Among  the  best  are  "Calm 
on  tiie  Escanf*  (Antwwp),  "The  Bay  of  Os- 
tende"  ^Brussels),  "Shipwreck  on  tiie  Shetland 
Islands"  (ib.),  two  Dutch  marine  views  (Na- 
tional Gallery.  London),  "Open  Sea"  (Munich), 
and  "Celebration  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Port  of 
Antwerp"  (Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York). 

CLAY  SLATE.    See  Shale. 

CLAY^OV,  AVQUBTim  Shtth  (1783-1830). 
An  American  jurist,  bom  at  Frederieksbnra, 
Va.  He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Georgm 
in  1804,  and  in  1819  was  elected  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  Western  Circuit  in  Geor- 
gia. While  holding  that  office  be  supported 
the  State  authorities  in  their  occupation  of 
territory  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  but  tne  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decided  against  the  Ic^l- 
ity  of  the  State's  action.  For  differing  with 
the  legislature  an  one  point  of  the  coatrmeny, 
however,  he  was  removed  from  t^ee.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1831,  served  two  terms, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  opposition  to  the 
tariff  and  to  the  United  States  Bank.  He  was 
reputed  to  be  the  author  of  OrookeWs  lAfe  of 
Van  Buren. 

CLAYTON,  ESTELLE.  An  American  actress 
and  dramatic  writer,  whose  family  name  was 
Evesaon.  She  went  on  the  stage  in  1878  and 
attracted  fiavorable  notice  In  a  number  of  popu- 
lar plays,  some  of  which  she  wrote  or  adapted 
herself.  She  is  also  the  author  of  the  texts  of 
the  operas  Paulita  (1890)  and  The  Viking 
(1895). 

CLAYTON,  Heivbt  DeLauab  (1867-  ). 
An  American  political  leader,  bom  in  Bari)our 
Co.,  Ala.  He  was  educated  at  ttie  University 
of  Alabama.  In  1878-SO  he  practiced  law  at 
Clayton,  Ala.,  and  after  that  time  at  Eiifaula, 
Aht.  In  1880-84  he  was  register  in  chancery 
for  Barbour  County,  and  In  1890-91  was  a 


member  of  the  Alabama  General  Aasemb^.  He 
was  also  United  States  district  attorney  in 
1893-96,  member  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  after  1888,  and  permanent  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Den- 
ver in  1908.  From  1897  to  1913  he  was  a 
member  of  Cfngress.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
named  United  States  Senator  by  Governor 
O'Neal  of  Alabama,  hut  his  appolntaient  was 
declared  illegal  by  the  other  Senators,  and  ha 
finally  withdrew  his  candidacy. 

CLAYTON,  Jaues  Benjamin  (1867-  ). 
An  American  clergyman  and  writer  on  ethnol- 
ogy, born  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Columbian  (now  Geoi^e  Washington) 
University,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semin- 
ary, and  Potomac  Universi^.  From  1887  to 
1898  he  was  in  evai^llstic  work.  He  was  also 
pastor  at  Norfolk  and  Falls  Church,  Va.  (1800- 
91) ;  Hannibal,  Mo.  (1897-98) ;  Hynesboro 
Park,  Md.  (1898-99);  AnacMtia,  D.  C.  (1900- 
01),  and  First  and  bimanuel  churches,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (1909,  1910).  In  1903-09  he 
was  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  and  in  1911  he  became  dean  of  the 
theological  department  of  Potomac  University. 
His  writings  on  folklore,  symbollnn,  and  com' 
parative  r«igion  have  appeared  in  p^odicals. 

CLAYTON,  John  (1686-1773).  An  Ameri- 
can botanist.  He  was  born  in  Fulham,  London, 
but  in  1705  emigrated  to  Virginia,  where  for 
61  years  he  was  clerk  of  Gloucester  County. 
Two  great  volumes  and  a  hortue  tiooug  of  Vir- 
ginia plants  were  left  by  him;  but  the  manu- 
scripts were  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  the 
reccnds  of  Gloucester,  at  the  banning  of  the 
Kevolution.  See  Clattonu. 

CLAYTON,  John  IbDDLBTOir  (1796-18S6). 
An  American  jurist  and  politician,  bom  in 
Dagsboro,  Del.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1815, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  and  became  a 
leading  lawyer  in  his  State.  He  was  for  many 
Tears  (1829-37,  1845-49,  and  1861-57)  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  in 
184S  became  Secretary  of  State  in  the  cabinet 
of  President  Taylw.  In  1860  he  negotiated 
with  the  British  goverament  the  famous  Clay- 
ton-BuIwer  Treaty  (q.v.).  Consult  the  "Me- 
moir" by  J.  P.  Com^ys,  No.  4  in  the  Papers 
of  the  Historical  Bo^ety  of  DeUuBore  {Wihrnag- 
ton,  1882). 

CLAYTON,  Powell  (1833-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican soldier  and  politician,  bom  in  Bethel,  Pa. 
He  followed  hie  professitm  of  civil  engineering 
at  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  and  at  the  onwreak  m 
the  Civil  War  became  captain  in  the  First 
Kansas  Infantry  in  the  Federal  army.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  during 
the  struggle  and  at  its  close  became  a  planter 
in  Arkansas,  becoming  Governor  of  the  State 
in  1868.  He  was  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  from  1871  to  1877  and  was  a  member 
of  eveiy  Natitmal  R^ublican  Convention  from 
1872  to  1896.  In  1897-1906  he  was  Minister 
and  Ambassador  to  Mexico. 

CLAYTON-BULWEB  TBEATY.  A  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
signed,  after  prolonged  negotiations  between 
Secretary  of  State  John  M.  Clayton  (q.v.),  on 
the  one  side,  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  special  Am- 
bassador of  Great  Britain,  on  the  other,  on 
April  19,  1660,  the  ratifications  being  exchanged 
on  July  4.  Its  aim  was,  mainly,  to  tecilitote 
the  construction  of  an  interoceanic  canal  across 
the  American  letimins,  and  incidentally  to  pre* 
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Tent  tbe  encroachment  of  either  contracting 
power  upon  the  territory  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can States;  and  its  main  provisions  were  as 
follows:  1.  Neither  power  was  ever  to  "obtain 
or  nuintain  tor  itmi  any  exehuiTe  cuitrol 
over  the  said  ship  canal,"  or  to  "occupy,  or 
fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume  or  exercise  any 
dominion  over  Nicaragua,  ...  or  any  part  of 
Central  America."  2,  The  two  powers  formally 
agreed  to  guarantee  the  protection  and  neutral- 
ity of  the  canal.  3.  They  further  agreed  to 
invite  friendly  powers  "to  enter  into  stipula- 
tions with  them  similar  to  those  they  had 
entered  into  with  each  other,"  and  also  to  enter 
into  treaties  with  the  Centra!  American  States 
"for  the  parpose  of  more  ^ectually  carrying 
out  the  great  design  of  this  convention."  4. 
Vessels  of  the  two  powers  were,  while  traversing 
the  canal  in  time  of  war,  to  be  exempt  from 
detention,  blockade,  or  capture.  5.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  two  powers  was  extended  to  any 
other  practicable  communications  across  the 
Isthmus,  whether  by  railroad  or  canal,  the  in- 
tention being  "to  establish  a  general  principle," 
as  well  as  to  settle  one  particular  object.  At 
the  time  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  both 
powers  issued  explanatory  declarations,  Great 
Britain  announcing  that  "her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment do  not  understand  the  engagements  of 
that  convention  as  applying  to  her  Majesty's 
setUement  at  Honduras,  or  its  dependencies"; 
the  United  States,  that  the  treaty  was  not 
understood  "to  include  the  British  settlement 
in  Honduras,  commonly  called  'British  Hon- 
duras/ as  distinct  from  the  State  of  Honduras, 
nor  tile  small  islands  in  the  neighborhood  of 
that  settlement,  which  may  be  known  as  its 
dependencies."  Disputes  arose  over  the  terri- 
torial claims  of  Great  Britain  in  Central 
America,  and  her  assumption  of  a  protectorate 
over  the  Mosquito  Indians,  conflicting  interpre- 
tations being  placed  cm  various  provisions  of 
the  treaty  by  the  two  powers.  Another  treaty, 
the  Dallas-Clarendon  l^wly,  designed  to  settle 
the  pending  disputes,  was  signed  in  October, 
1S56,  and  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  soon  after- 
ward, with  the  addition  of  various  amendments, 
which,  however,  the  British  government  refused 
to  accept.  Disputes  continued  almost  up  to 
the  time  of  t^e  Civil  War;  but  in  1800  Great 
Britain  ccmduded  treaties  with  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua,  which  provided  for  the  cession  to 
the  former  of  the  Bay  Islands,  and  tbe  re- 
linquishment of  the  British  protectorate  over 
the  Mosquito  Indians.  President  Buchanan 
thereupon  announced,  in  his  message  for  1860, 
that  "the  discordant  constructions  of  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  Treaty  between  the  two  govern- 
ments .  .  .  have  resulted  in  a  final  settlement, 
entirely  satisfactory  to  this  government." 
Nevertiieless,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  contro- 
versies again  arose,  and  in  1881  the  treaty 
was  the  subject  of  a  compromise  between  Lord 
Granville  and  Secretary  of  State  Blaine,  the 
latter  contending  that  any  interoceanic  canal 
across  the  American  Isthmus  should  be  under 
the  political  control  of  the  United  States;  that 
the  United  States  would  view  with  grave  con- 
cern the  interference  of  European  powers;  and 
that  the  treaty  should  be  so  modifled  as  to 
malce  it  conform  to  conditions  which  had  mate- 
rially changed  since  I860.  Secretary  of  State 
Frelinghuysen,  who  succeeded  Blaine,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1881,  went  further,  and  contended  that 
the  treaty  lud  becmne  obatdete  and  was  in 


reality  no  longer  binding  on  either  power; 
while,  on  the  other  band.  Lord  Granville  as- 
serted that  the  treaty  had  never  been  abrogated 
and  was  still  in  force.  Finally,  by  tbe  Hay- 
Fauncefote  Treaty,  which  was  ratified  by  tbe 
United  States  Senate  in  December,  1901.  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  was  formally  annulled. 
Consult  Travis,  "The  History  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty"  (Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1900)— vol. 
iii  of  the  Publioationa  of  the  'Michigan  Polit- 
ical Science  Aagociation.  The  question  of  the 
various  treaties  with  Great  Britain  affecting 
the  opening  of  an  interoceanic  canal  across 
the  American  Isthmus  assumed  an  international 
importance  in  1912,  when  Great  Britain  pro- 
tested against  the  passing  of  an  act  by  Con- 
gress admitting  American  ships  engaged  in 
coastwise  traffic  to  free  use  of  the  canal.  It 
was  generally  held  in  America  that  the  terms 
of  the  treaties  were  being  observed,  or  that 
circumstances  were  so  different  from  those  con- 
templated by  the  treaties  that  the  treaties 
should  be  held  to  have  lapsed.  This  phase  of 
the  question  will  be  found  more  fully  explained 
in  the  article  Panama  C&kal. 

CLAYTCKNIA  (after  John  Cnayton,  a  Vir- 
ginian botanist),  or  Spbino  Beautt.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  early  spring  flowers 
of  the  United  States.  The  plants  are  low. 
succulent  herbs,  growing  in  rich  ground  of 
bottom  lands.  The  delicate,  rose-colored  flowers 
are  striped  with  pink  veins,  and  the  leaves 
are  linear  or  oblong.  Two  species,  Claytonia 
virginica  and  Claytonia  caroliniana,  are  common 
in  the  United  States.  Claytonia  perfoliata  is 
found  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  Mexico  and 
Cuba.  Other  species  of  this  genus  are  known 
in  Eurt^e  and  Asia,  one  of  them,  Claytonia 
tuberosa,  affording  tubers  which  are  eaten  by 
the  peasants  of  Siberia.  For  illustration  see 
article  Geophytb. 

CLA20KENM,  klA-zOm'ft-nft  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
EXafo/MM^  Klamnenai).  One  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  Ionia,  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  was  situated  at  first  on  the  soutii  shore  of 
tbe  Hermean  Gulf,  west  of  Smyrna.  Later, 
the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  moved  to  an 
island  near  the  coast.  Alexander  the  Great 
connected  the  island  with  the  mainland  by  a 
dike,  and  the  city  subsequently  extended  over 
the  peninsula  thus  formed.  It  was  famous 
as  tiie  birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Anaxagoraa 
(q.v.).  The  site  has  furnished  a  number  of 
terra-cotta  sarcophagi,  which  siqjply  the  best 
existing  examples  of  Ionic  ceramic  painting. 
Consult  Fowler-Wheeler,  Greek  Archaology 
(New  York,  1909). 

CLEANTHE.  In  Fletcher's  Mad  hover,  the 
sister  of  Sipliax  of  Paphos. 

CLEANTHES,  klA-ftn'tbes  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
KXeiti^i,  Klmnthia)  B.C.).   A  Stoie 

philosopher,  bom  at  Assos,  in  Troas.  His 
poverty  was  such  that  he  had  to  work  all  night 
at  drawing  water,  to  obtain  money  for  nis 
support  and  to  pay  his  class  fee  while  attend- 
ing the  lectures  of  Zeno,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  head  of  the  Stoic  school  about  263  B.c.  He 
died  of  voluntary  starvation. 

Of  bis  ma^  writings  none  is  extant,  exc^t 
a  "Hymn  to  Zeus/'  much  admired,  preserved  m 
StobteuB  (Eel.  i.  2,  12).  It  is  an  admirable 
union  of  religious  feeling  and  philosophie 
tiiought.  The  fragments  of  Cleanthes  have  be^ 
collected  by  Wachsmuth,  CfmtnentaUo  de  Zenone 
et  Olea»th0  (1874),  and  by  Pearson  (Cam- 
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bridge,  1801).  Coneult:  Ritter  and  Preller, 
Hiatoria  Philotophia  Or<Bca  (Gotha,  1888); 
Zeller,  Philoaophie  der  Oriechen  (Leipzig,  1860- 
62) ;  Zeller,  The  Stoics,  Epicureans  and  aceptica, 
trans,  bv  Reichel  (London,  1892);  Hicke,  Stoio 
and  Ejncarean  (New  York,  1910) ;  Adam,  The 
Religious  Teachers  of  Greece  (Edinburgh,  1908), 
and  for  a  good  translation  of  the  "Hymn  to 
Zeiu,"  id^  The  'Vitality  of  Piatomm  (Cambri^, 
1911).   

CLEAJFTUES.  1.  In  I>r7den's  Gleommes, 
the  friend  of  Cleomenes.  2.  In  Masainger, 
Middleton,  and  Rowley's  play.  The  Old  Law, 
the  son  of  Leonides. 

CIiEAB,  Cape.    See  Cafe  Cleab. 

CZjEABANCE.  In  the  mercantile  marine, 
a  permission  from  the  customhouse  officers,  or 
the  anigration  officers,  or  both,  for  the  de- 
parture of  a  ship  from  a  port,  showii^  that 
all  the  formalities  have  been  observed,  and  all 
dues,  etc.,  paid.  If  a  foreign  vessel,  she  must 
also  be  certified  by  the  consul  of  the  nation  to 
which  she  helonf^.  Hence  the  expression 
"cleared  out"  originally  used  in  reference  to 
the  departure  of  a  particular  ship. 

CLEABCHTTS,  klA-ttr^ils  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
"RKia^otf  KUtmthos).  A  Spartan  cmnmander  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  the  son  of  Ramphlas. 
After  serving  in  the  Hellespont  he  became 
Governor  of  Byzantium,  411  b.c.,  where  he  ruled 
with  tyrannical  harshness.  During  his  absence 
in  Asia  the  town  was  surrendered  to  the  Athe- 
nians (409),  and  Clearchus  was  punished  by 
a  fine.  He  was  afterward  sent  back  to  Byzan- 
tium to  settle  political  dissensions  there  and 
to  protect  the  Greek  col<mies  against  the 
Thracians;  but,  having  set  himself  np  as 
^rrant,  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Ephors.  He  joined  the  younger  Cyrus,  for 
whom  he  levied  an  army  of  Greek  mercenaries, 
and  whom  he  accompanied  on  the  famous 
"March  of  the  Ten  Thousand."  He  alone,  of 
the  Greeks,  knew  the  real  intentions  of  Cyrus; 
but  it  was  not  imtil  they  had  proceeded  too 
far  to  retire  with  safety  that  he  disclosed  them. 
At  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  <401  B.O.)  he  commanded 
tiie  right  wing  of  the  Oredcs  and  was  tacitly 
recognized  as  commander  in  chief  whoi  the  re* 
treat  had  begun.  He  was,  however,  teacher- 
ously  sdzed  by  the  Persian  general,  Tiasa- 
phemes,  and  put  to  death. 

GLEAXTLELD.  A  borough  and  the  county 
seat  of  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.,  90  miles  (direct) 
east-northeast  of  Pittsburgh ;  on  the  west  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  on  the  Penn- 
^Ivania,  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River,  and  the  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  Pitta- 
bunh  railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  D  4). 
It  IS  situated  in  a  region  containing  large 
deposits  of  coal  end  fire  clay,  and  has  several 
novelty  works,  lumber  mills,  flouring  mills, 
planing  mills,  brickyards,  and  a  steel  plant, 
and  has  manufactories  of  sewer  pipe,  clay-work- 
ii^  machinery,  refrigerators,  cut  gla^  silk 
velvet,  knitting  maichines,  wagtms,  swings, 
foundry  products,  tanned  leather,  etc.  Clear* 
field  was  settled  in  1806,  and  in  1840  was  in- 
corporated as  a  borough.  Pop.,  IBOO,  6081; 
1910,  6851. 

CLBAKnTQ  HOTTSE.  Clearing-house  asso- 
ciations are  nnions  of  banks,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
banks  against  one  another.  The  oldest  of  these 
Is  the  London  Clearing  House,  which  iwpears  to 
hare  been  established  about  1775.    The  most 


important  clearing  house  in  the  United  States 
is  that  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  was 
established  in  1853.  Before  the  establishment 
of  clearing  houses  the  process  of  settling  the 
mutual  claims  of  banks  upon  one  another  was 
cumbersome  and  tardy.  Each  bank  was  forced 
to  send  out  runners,  carrying  to  every  other 
hank  the  checks  and  elaims  that  it  had  upon 
them.  As  each  bank  settled  periodically  its 
hills  with  every  other  bank,  there  was  a  c<Hi- 
tinnal  interchange  of  money  between  them. 
All  this  has  been  obviated  by  the  establishment 
of  clearing  houses,  in  which  representatives  of 
the  several  banks  meet  daily,  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  the  claims  of  the  banks  upon  one 
another. 

An  insight  into  the  workings  of  clearing 
houses  can  best  be  obtained  by  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  New  York 
Clearing  House,  which  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  all  the  rest.  The  banks  represented  send 
daily  to  the  clearing  house  at  least  two  clerks 
— a  delivery  clerk  and  a  settling  clerk.  At  the 
clearing  house  each  bank  has  a  desk  at  which 
the  settling  clerk  or  clerks  are  seated.  They 
bring  to  the  clearing  house  in  bundles  the 
checks,  drafts,  and  other  obligations  due  them 
from  other  banks,  each  bank  being  represented 
by  a  separate  package.  They  bring  also  a  list 
of  the  amounts  due  them  from  each  of  the  banks 
in  question.  Before  clearing  begins,  transcrip- 
tions of  these  lists  are  handed  to  the  inspec- 
tor. The  sum  total  represents  the  aggregate 
amount  to  be  settled  for  the  day.  Promptly  at 
10  o'clock  the  delivery  clerks  begin  passing  from 
one  desk  to  another,  delivering  U>  each  the  pack- 
age of  claims  of  all  sorts  that  their  banks  have 
against  other  banks.  These  claims  are  accepted 
in  bulk,  without  examination  of  the  items.  As 
soon  as  all  of  the  packages  have  been  delivered, 
they  are  carried  back  to  the  banks,  where  an 
examination  of  the  items  takes  place;  and  if 
there  are  any  that  are  not  valid,  the  adjustment 
takes  place  between  the  bank  which  has  received 
them  and  that  which  presented  them,  without 
intervention  of  the  clearing  house  or  rectifica- 
tion of  the  accounts  drawn  up  there.  When  all 
of  the  packages  have  been  received  by  the  set- 
tling clerks  at  the  clearing  house,  the  latter 
draw  up  a  statement  of  the  demands  made  upon 
them.  As  these  never  balance  the  claims  made 
by  their  hanks,  it  Is  obvious  that  at  the  close  of 
each  day's  business  some  of  the  banks  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  money  and  others  obliged  to 
make  payments,  to  settle  the  accounts.  When 
each  clerk  has  made  up  bis  account,  he  forwards 
a  statement  of  the  ^gregates,  with  the  amount 
of  the  balance  to  be  paid  or  to  be  received. 
When  all  have  forwarded  <^eir  accounts  to  the 
manager,  and  the  accoimts  are  proved  by  the 
equality  of  the  debit  and  credit  aggr^tes  and 
balances,  the  manager  certifies  the  amounts 
which  each  bank  owes  to  the  associated  banks 
or  is  entitled  to  receive  from  them. 

In  the  London  Clearing  House  for  the  settle- 
ment of  babmces  a  different  rule  prevails.  '  Debit 
balances  are  settled  by  checks  on  the  Bank  of 
England  in  favor  of  uie  associated  banks,  and 
credit  balances  by  similar  checks  drawn  by  the 
associated  banks  in  favor  of  the  creditor  banks. 
In  New  York  the  amounts  due  by  debtor  banks 
are  paid  in  cash  to  the  clearing-house  manager, 
who  in  turn  pays  the  creditor  oanks.  For  this 
purpose  gold  certificates  issued  by  the  United 
States  government  are  used,  and  also  clearing- 
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boose  gold  certificates,  which  rq>re8ent  gold 
coin  dqxwited  with  the  clearing  house,  and 
which  are  valid  (mly  In  the  aettlement  of  dear- 
inf-hoiue  balances. 

By  the  aid  of  tiie  deMring  house,  each  )>aak 
can  settle  all  of  its  relations  to  the  banks  of  the 
eily  by  a  single  payment,  instead  of  adjusting 
its  rebtions  with  each  bank  separately.  Fur- 
thermore, settl^ents  are  effected  by  the  trans- 
fer of  a  much  smaller  quantil^  of  cash  than 
would  be  otherwise  required.  Thus,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House,  average 
dai^  clearings  of  $19,104,594.94  were  effected 
by  average  daily  payments  of  $988,078.06— but 
6.17  per  cent.  In  some  years  ttie  percentage  of 
balaiuNB  paid  in  money  has  fallen  as  low  as 
S  per  cent,  and  during  the  entire  histny  of  the 
New  York  Clearing  House  has  never  reached 
so  much  as  7  per  cent.  The  aggr^te  New 
York  clearings  were  $6,760,466,987  in  16S4,  and 
$103,754,100,091  in  1906 — the  vear  of  maximum 
exchanges.  The  aggregate  exchanges  reflect  not 
only  the  growth  of  the  cify  in  ii^mrtanee  as  a 
commercial  cmtr^  but  also  the  business  eondi- 
Ucaa  throughout  the  eounbr — rising  in  times 
<^  notable  prosperi^  and  siiudng  in  eras  of  de- 
pression. Thus,  we  may  contrast  the  clearings 
of  $35,461,062,826  in  1873,  $48,665,818,212  in 
1881,  and  $37,660,686,572  in  1890,  with  clearings 
of  $22,000,000,000  in  1874.  $26,250,791,440  In 
1886,  and  $24,230,145,368  in  1894.  In  the  de- 
pression following  1906  clearings  declined  to 
$96,315,421,238  in  1907  and  to  $73,630,971,913 
in  1908.  In  1910  th^  had  risen  agun  to 
very  near  the  level  of  1906— 9I02,55S,9A0.069. 

The  New  York  Clearing  House  Is  by  far  the 
most  important  in  the  United  States.  The  ex- 
cellence of  the  system  embodied  in  it  and  the 
facilities  which  it  affords  to  banks  have  been 
so  generally  appreciated  that  the  institution 
has  been  widely  ci^ied.  even  in  some  of  the 
smaller  cities.  On  Jan.  1,  1914,  there  mre 
in  the  United  States  not  leas  than  120  elearing 
organizations  which  had  transacted  clearings 
in  the  year  ending  with  that  date  in  excess  of 
$170,000,000,000.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that  one-h^f  of  the  aggregate  belonged  to 
New  York  City.  The  London  Clearing  House 
in  1912  transacted  clearings  to  the  extent  of 
£16,961,773,000.  Clearing  houses  exist  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  though  the  use  of  checks 
in  daily  life  is  fitr  less  frequent  there  than  in 
Eni^and  and  in  the  United  States,  and  the  clear- 
ings are  not  so  important.  On  tiie  o^er  hand, 
the  institution  is  widely  known  in  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  other  English  colonies. 

In  the  United  States  the  clearing-house  asso- 
ciations not  only  furnish  the  facilities  for  settle- 
ments among  banks  which  have  been  descritted, 
but  also  enable  the  banks  to  act  as  units  in  mat- 
ters of  banking  pdicr.  Theg^  establish  roles  of 
banking  practice  in  the  interest  of  the  banks,  as 
a  wh(de,  which  individual  banks  would  not  be 
strong  enough  to  maintain.  Thus,  many  asso- 
ciations fix  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  the  col- 
lection of  out-of-town  checks.  Certain  associa- 
titms  prohibit  the  issue  of  certified  checks  by 
the  members.  Many  details  of  practice  are  thus 
regulated  by  clearing-bouse  rules.  These  asso- 
ciations, too,  foster  among  the  banks  a  feeling 
of  solidarity  of  interest  and  furnish  an  organ 
throo^  which  this  can  find  expression.  In 
times  of  financial  distress  it  may  be  a  matter  ot 
Bi^reme  importance  to  all  the  banks  that  nme 
go  to  the  wall;  for  such  an  occurrence  may  cause 


a  run  upon  all  the  banks  and  a  general  catas- 
trc^he.  The  stronger  banks,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, oome  to  the  aid  of  tlwlr  weaker 
brethren. 

Nowhere  is  the  fonctirai  of  the  clearing  hoosa 
in  sustaining  tiie  interests  of  the  buiks,  and  tiie 
general  credit  of  the  eomnranily,  more  apparent 
tiian  in  the  issue  of  clearing-house  loan  certifi- 
cates. The  ordinary  clearing-house  gold  certifi- 
cate differs  from  a  government  gold  certificate 
only  in  the  fact  that  the  clearing  liouse,  and  not 
the  government,  is  the  custodian  of  the  gol<i- 
It  is  preferred  over  the  government  cratificate 
because  it  can  be  issued  in  denominatitms  better 
suited  to  the  needs  ot  the  banks.  With  these 
certificates  the  loan  certificates  have  nothing  in 
common.  They  are  issued  only  in  times  of 
panic,  to  meet  temporary  emergencies,  and  are 
called  in  and  canceled  as  soon  as  their  work  is 
done.  In  times  of  panic  there  is  an  unusual 
demand  for  means  of  payment.  Under  the  na- 
tional banking  system  of  reserves,  which  per- 
mits the  country  banks  to  deposit  a  portion  of 
their  legal  reserves  in  the  commercial  centres, 
tills  strain  is  felt  quite  severely  in  the  money 
centres.  It  is  only  to  a  tindted  extent  that 
such  emenencies  can  be  met  by  restricting  dis- 
counts. In  preparati(m  for  a  demand  which 
can  be  foreseen,  this  usually  takes  place;  but 
at  the  moment  of  the  crisis  credits  must  be 
expanded  and  loans  discounted  freely,  if  the 
storm  is  to  be  weathered.  Where  free  hanking 
exists,  tills  is  usually  done  through  increased 
note  issues;  but  the  banking  niton  of  tha 
United  States  does  not  admit  of  such  an  in- 
crease. The  clearing-house  loan  certificate  re- 
lieves the  situation  hy  sobstitutlng  certificates 
based,  not  on  cash,  but  on  securities  for  the 
cash  ordinarily  used  in  clearing-house  operaticms 
— ^tiiereby  placing  this  cash  at  the  disposal  of 
the  banks  for  the  use  of  their  customers. 

The  clearing  house  requires  a  deposit  of  se- 
curities with  a  committee  and  issoes  ootificates 
bearing  a  relatively  high  interest— in  New  York 
City,  0  per  cent — ^np  to  a  certain  per  cent  of 
the  securities  d^Kteited,  generally  7S  per  cent. 
It  generally  provides  that  any  loss  arising  from 
the  issue  of  the  certificates  shall  be  assessed 
pro  rata,  either  vpon  the  capital  and  surplus 
or  upon  the  average  clearings  of  the  banks. 
Thus  the  entire  credit  of  the  associated  banks 
is  pledged  for  the  redonption  of  the  certificates. 
Tiie  interest  charge  makes  it  to  the  advantue 
of  the  banks  to  redeem  as  soon  as  possible  too 
certificates  issued  to  them,  and  they  rardy 
last  more  than  a  few  months.  This  expedient 
was  first  tried  by  the  New  York  Clearing  House 
in  1860  and  has  been  repeated  in  1862,  1863, 
1873,  1884,  1890,  1803,  and  1907-08.  In  the 
panic  of  1907-08  the  first  issue  of  certificates 
took  place  on  October  86  and  amounted  to 
$11,236,000.  Since  this  issue  failed  to  bring 
relief,  fuxUier  issnos  were  made,  until  the  stggre- 
gate  of  issues  was  $101,060,000,  although  the 
maximum  outstanding  at  any  one  date  was 
$88,420,000  (Dec.  16,  1907).  March  28,  1908, 
the  certificates  were  finally  canceled.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  action  of  the  New  York 
Clearing  House,  the  Chicago  Clearing  House, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  hist«y,  reswted  to  a 
similar  device.  Further,  the  Chicago  Clearing 
House  authorized  its  members  to  surr«ider 
soch  certificates  to  the  Clearing  House  Com- 
mittee and  receive  in  Ueu  thereof  checks  in 
doMimlnatlonB  of  92,  <S,  ud  $10  (nmiintmit- 
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bearing)  which  might  be  used  in  general  cir- 
culation. This  action  was  widely  copied  by 
clearing  houses  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  conservatively  estimated  that  $260,000,000  of 
such  instruments  were  issued.  In  a  few  cases 
such  issues  were  imstqiported  by  adequate  col- 
lateral, but  all  were  retired  vithont  loas  to 
the  h<dder.  In  effect,  the  action  of  the  dearinc 
houses  overcame  the  incdasticify  of  the  Aneri* 
can  currency  through  the  issue  of  a  circulatii^ 
medium  resting  upon  the  combined  resources 
of  the  banks.  The  device  of  clearing  is  also 
employed  in  the  stock  and  produce  exchanges. 
See  Stock  Exchanoe. 

Bibliography.  White,  ifoney  and  Banking 
(New  York,  1902) ;  JeVons,  Money  and  Mecha- 
rnitm  of  Eweihange  (L<mdon,  1875);  Report  of 
the  OomptroUer  of  tJte  Ovrrenoy  <189«); 
Cannon,  "Clearing  Houses,'*  PuhUeatiotu  of  the 
Ifationai  Monetary  Oommiteion  (Washington, 
1010) ;  id..  Clearing  House  Loan  Certiftoatea 
and  Bubatitutea  for  Money  Deed  during  the 
Panic  of  1907  (New  York,  1911),  and  Magee, 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  National  and  State 
Banks,  Including  Clearing  House  and  Tnut 
Companies  (Albany,  N.  Y.,  1913). 

GLBABINO  VUT.   See  SnroRiroB. 

OLBAB  IiAKE.  A  body  of  water  in  lAkb 
Co.,  Cal.,  about  90  miles  north  of  San  Francisco 
(Map:  California,  G  3).  It  is  about  20  miles 
long  by  from  2  to  6  miles  wide ;  there  is  a  con- 
traction  in  its  southern  part,  which  is  known  as 
"Lower  Lake,"  and  has  an  outlet  into  Cache 
Creek.  Lakeport  is  on  the  west  shore.  Lower 
Lake  at  the  southeastern  end,  and  Upper  Lake 
at  the  northern  end^  

OLEAB  LAKE  TUTDIANS.   See  Pomo. 

GLSABKESS.  A  qualily  in  painting,  in 
which  light  and  shade  (see  Chiabosoubo)  are 
successfiflly  achieved  without  a  sacrifice  of 
purity  of  color. 

CLEAB^TCBY,  or  OLEBE^TO'BT.  A 
wall  pierced  with  windows,  which  rises  above 
tiie  roof  of  a  lower  adjacent  portion  of  the 
building,  intervening  between  it  and  the  roof 
of  the  higher  central  part,  which  it  serves  to 
light.  Thus  in  meet  churches  the  central  «isle 
or  nave  is  lighted  by  a  clearstory  from  abore 
the  side-aiale  roofe,  but  the  device  may  occur 
in  any  type  of  building  having  a  lofty  central 
hall.  The  earliest  known  is  that  of  the  great 
Hynpostyle  Hall  at  Karnak  (q.v.).  The  Komans 
lighted  their  lofty  bath  halls  by  huge  semi- 
circular windows  above  the  roofs  of  the  lateral 
chambers,  and  the  same  arrangement  is  seen  in 
the  basilica  of  Maxentius  and  in  modem  haUa 
of  the  same  type,  e.g.,  the  Pennsylvania  Bail* 
way  Station  in  New  York.  The  clearstory 
ms  an  essential  feature  of  the  Christian  buih- 
eas;  occurs  also  in  Hagia  Sophia  (q.v.)  and 
Byzantine  churches ;  was  developed  into  a 
ma^iflcent  feature  of  Gothic  arcliitecture,  es- 
pecially in  France,  in  connection  with  groin- 
ribbed  vaulting  and  the  flying  buttress,  though 
used  also  in  Romanesque  (Mmrches;  and  is 
frequent  though  of  less  importance  in  Renais- 
sance building.  The  drum  of  a  dome  is  really 
a  form  of  clearstory.  See  Abchitbctdbe; 
Chbistiak   Abt  ;    Chttbch  ;    Gothic  Abchi- 

TBCTUBE.   

CLXABwuhO'.  Any  of  the  small  moths  of 
the  family  Sesiidn  or  .^geriidn,  with  trans- 
parent wings,  the  caterpillars  of  which  bore 
into  tiie  stODS  of  trees  or  plants  and  hibernate 
there.    Ifany  of  the  cleaiwings  are  so  small, 
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brilliantly  c<^ored,  and  unlike  moths,  that  they 
are  easily  mistaken  for  wa^s  or  flies.  The 
most  common  is  the  currant  borer  {Sesia 
tipuliformis) ,  imported  to  America  from  Eu- 
rope, and  sometimes  highly  destructive  to  cur- 
rant and  gooseberry  bushes.  The  peach  borer 
<<GraiifMnoidea  eivi(to«t)  is  a  pest  in  peach 
orchards. 

CLBAVAOE  (from  cleave,  AS.  cieofan,  Oer. 
klieben,  to  cleave.  Lot.  glubere,  to  peel.  Ok. 
yM^iw,  glyphein,  to  hollow  out).  In  geology,  a 
pr(^rty  induced,  under  certain  conditions,  dur- 
ing deformation  in  a  rock  by  virtue  of  which 
the  rock  may  be  readily  split  into  parallel  layers 
or  rods,  i.e.,  parallel  to  a  plane  or  line.  In  a 
strict  sense  it  is  a  secondary  feature  and  there- 
fore distinct  from  the  property  possessed  by 
many  sediments  <^  pu-ting  alcmg  tiitir  planes 
of  stratification.  Cleavage,  in  rare  cases,  may 
be  parallel  to  planes  of  bedding  that  may 
be  present  in  the  rock  mass.  "Die  eesentiM 
condition  of  rock  cleavage  is  a  paralld  dimen* 
sional  arrangement  of  the  constituent  mineral 
particles  of  uie  rock.  In  certain  minerals,  such 
as  mica,  parallel  dimmsional  arrangement  car- 
ries witii  it  a  parallelism  of  tiie  mineral  cleav- 
age. The  deavage  of  a  rock  may  be  observed 
to  oeenr  paralld  to  tiie  greater  diameters  of  the 
minOTsl  particles  or  to  the  parallel  mineral 
deavages.  When  the  two  c<rfncicte,  as  in  the 
case  of  mica,  the  rock  cleavage  produced  is 
parallel  to  one  plane.  Where  tlwy  do  not  coin- 
cide, two  rock  cleavages  may  be  produced  at 
angles  to  each  other,  as  in  the  case  of  feldqiar, 
although  one  may  be  conspicuous  and  the  other 
<ABcnro.  The  property  of  rock  deavage  is  ob- 
served in  rodcs  uiat  have  yielded  to  pressure 
by  deformation  without  conspicuous  nacture. 
This  deformation  can  be  induced  only  where 
the  rock  is  under  such  great  pressure  from  all 
sides  that  it  flows  rather  than  fractures.  The 
planes  or  lines  of  rock  cleavage  are  further 
observed  to  he  normal  to  the  directions  in  which 
the  rock  masses  have  been  most  shortened. 

A  number  of  procesBes  pnHmhty  eoOperate  to 
induce  the  parallel  arrangement  of  mineral  par- 
ticles during  the  shortening  of  the  rock  mass. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  recrystallization  of  eld 
mineral  particles  and  the  crystallization  of  new 
particles  through  the  agency  of  contained  water. 
This  process  results  in  the  elongation  of  the 
mineral  particles  of  the  rock  in  the  plane  or 
line  of  greatest  dongation  of  the  rock  mass  as 
a  whole,  and  in  shortening  normal  to  this 
direction;  in  other  words,  it  results  in  the 
flattening  of  the  mineral  particles  through  sdu* 
tion  and  deposition  of  mineral  materiaL  Other 
processes  which  produce  rock  cleavage  are  the 
rotation  into  paralld  position  of  previously 
existing  particles  whose  axes  have  uneijual 
length,  and  the  flattening  in  situ  of  original 
mineral  particles  through  the  process  known 
as  ^ding,  Le.,  differential  movement  along 
certain  definite  planes  and  crystals  without 
fracture.  Cleavage  is  particularly  character- 
istic  of  the  finer-grained  rocks  like  slates  and 
shales.  The  coarsely  textured  rocks  under  pres- 
sure metamorphism  develop  a  paralld  arrange- 
ment, but  do  not  split  so  readily  or  smoothj^'; 
such  structure  is  known  as  foliation,  or 
schistoaity. 

Bibliography.  Phillips,  "Cleavage  and  Folia- 
tion in  Rocks,"  in  Report  of  British  Association 
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eim,  Meehanismu*  der  Qeltirgthadwug,  vol.  ii 
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{Basel,  1878);  Tyndall,  "Comparative  View  of 
the  Cleavage  of  CryBtaU  and  Slate-Rocks/'  in 
Philoaopkical  Magasiine,  4th  aeries,  toL  xii 
(London,  1856);  Daixbr^e,  G4ologie  ewpirimen- 
tale,  Tol.  f  (Paris,  1879);  Van  mwe,  "Prin- 
ciples of  North  American  Pre-Cambrian  Geol- 
ogy,"  in  Siirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  {Washington,  1696) ; 
Becker,  "Current  Theories  of  Slaty  Cleavage," 
in  American  Journal  of  Science,  41^  series,  Tol. 
xxiv  (New  Haven,  1907). 

CI^VAOE  OF  CBT8TAIA.  Most  errs- 
tals,  owing  to  the  regular  arrangement  of  the 
molecoles,  possess  directions  along  which  co- 
hesim  is  at  a  minimum.  They  therefore  tend 
to  fimcture  altmg  planes  nOTmal  to  these  direc- 
tions,  which  are  called  "planes  of  cleavage." 
The  tendency  of  a  crystal  to  cleave  is  necessarily 
the  same  for  any  plane  as  for  any  other  parallel 
plane ;  in  other  words,  cleavage  planes  have 
direction  rather  than  position.  Cleavage  planes, 
in  their  relative  perfection  and  number,  conform 
to  the  symmetry  of  the  crystal  in  which  they 
occur  and  are  usually  parallel  to  the  faces  of 
some  erjntal  form  of  fundamental  or  very  simple 
cryBtallographie  rdation.  Tendency  to  cleave 
along  special  planes  determined  in  position  as 
well  as  in  direction  is  described  as  "parting." 
See  Cbtstalloobapht  ;  Mikebaumt. 

CLEAVEOiAlTD,  Moses  (1764-1806).  An 
American  pioneer,  the  founder  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  He  was  bom  in  Canterbury,  Conn. ;  prac- 
ticed law,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
beume  brigadier  general  of  militia  in  1796. 
In  179S  he  jcdned  a  number  of  others  in  pur- 
chasing from  Connecticut,  for  $1,200,000,  the 
tract  in  Ohio  known  as  the  "Connecticut  West- 
em  Reserve."  He  directed  the  surveyors  who 
laid  out  the  site  of  the  present  Cleveland,  which 
was  named  after  him.  The  form  of  the  name 
was  altered,  in  1831,  to  Cleveland  by  the  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Advertiser,  who  wished  to 
ecMiomize  nMce  for  a  headline. 

CtLXAVSLAND,  Pabksb  (178fr-185»).  An 
American  geologist  and  mineralogist,  identified 
with  the  early  progress  of  the  natural  sciences. 
He  was  born  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1799,  was  tutor  in  mathematics 
there  from  1803  to  1806,  was  chosen  professor 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  and 
lecturer  on  chemistry  and  mineralogy  in  Bow- 
doin  College — a  position  which  he  retained  nn« 
til  his  death,  although  many  professorships  in 
other  coll^^  and  the  presidency  of  his  own 
were  offered  to  him.  He  gathered  a  valuable 
collection  of  minerals  and  published  a  treatise 
on  Mineralogy  and  Geology  (1816;  3d  ed., 
1856),  which  earned  for  him  the  title  of  "Father 
of  American  Mineralogy." 

CliEAVESS.   See  G008E  Gbasb. 

CLEBSCH,  klftpsh,  RuDou  Fkbdhoh  Al- 
fred (1833-72).  A  German  mathematician,  bom 
at  ESnigsbeiv,  Prussia.  He  studied  at  KOnigs- 
berg,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Hesse,  Richelot, 
and  F.  Neumann.  He  held  the  chair  of  theo- 
retical mechanics  at  the  polytechnic  school  in 
Karlsruhe  from  1858  to  1863;  was  made  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  at  Oiessen  in  1663  and  at 
GOttingen  in  1868.  His  attrition  was  drawn  to 
algebra  and  geometry  by  the  study  of  Salmon's 
works.  In  1866  he  founded,  with  Neumann,  the 
Mathematieche  Annalen.  His  vast  contributions 
to  the  theoiT  of  invariants;  his  use  of  the  notion 
&l  the  defieieaicy  of  a  curve;  his  applicatiMis  of 
the  theory  of  elliptic  and  Abelian  nmetions  to 
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geometry  and  to  the  study  of  rational  and 
elliptic  curves,  have  secured  for  him  a  pre- 
eminent place  among  those  who  have  advanced 
the  science  of  geometry.  His  works  upon  the 
general  tiieoiy  of  algebraic  curves  and  surfaces 
b^^  with  tiie  determi»ati<m  of  those  points 
upon  an  a^braic  surface  at  which  a  straight 
line  has  four-point  contact.  Clebsch  underto^ 
to  render  the  notion  of  "deficiency"  fruitful  for 
geometry — a  notion  found  first  in  Riemann's 
Theorie  der  Abelechen  Functionen  (1857).  By 
"deficiency"  of  a  curve  is  meant  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  its  double  points  and  the 
maximum  number  possible  in  such  a  curve. 
(See  Cdbte.)  Cldbsch  and  Cremona  studied 
the  representation  of  cubic  surfaces  oa  a  plane 
through  a  one-to-one  correspondence — a  notim 
that  has  led  to  the  study  of  higher  oorrespond- 
ences  between  surfaces  by  Cayiey  {q.v.)  and 
NOther.  Clebsch  solved,  by  aid  of  the  addition 
theorem  of  elliptic  functions  (see  Fcnction), 
the  generalized  form  of  Malfatti's  Problem.  He 
also  solved  (1862)  the  so-called  "PfaflBan  Prob- 
lem" of  differential  equations,  by  making  it  de- 
pend upon  a  system  of  simultsneons  linear, 
partial  differential  equations  whose  statement 
is  possible  without  int^ation.  Clebsch  took  a 
leadii^  part  in  showing  the  great  significance  of 
the  theory  of  invariant  for  the  theory  of  hyper- 
elliptic  and  Abelian  functions;  and  to  bim  is 
due  the  transformation  of  the  theory  of  binary 
to  that  of  ternary  forms.  {See  Fobms.)  He 
died  at  Gdttingen,  Nov.  7,  1872.  VoL  vii  of  the 
ifatAemattsofce  Atmalen  contains  an  excellent 
article  on  CIdweh,  in  which  the  value  of  his 
works  is  estimated  by  Brill,  Gordan,  Klein, 
Mayer,  NOther,  and  other  contemporaries.  His 
Vorlesungen  uber  Geometrie  were  edited  by 
Lindemann  (Leipzig,  vol.  i,  187S-76;  vol.  11, 
1891;  new  ed.,  1906). 

CliE^tTBNE.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Johnson  Co.,  T^.,  64  miles  southwest  of 
Dallas,  on  tiie  Gulf,  Ctdwado,  and  Santa  Fe,  the 
Trinity  and  Brazos  Valley,  and  the  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Texas  railroads  (Map:  Texas,  D  3). 
It  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  grain,  live  stock, 
cotton,  wool,  hides,  and  produce,  and  has  cotton 
compresses,  cottonseed-oil  mills,  flour  mills, 
foundry  and  machine  shop,  and  shops  of  the 
Gulf,  Colorado,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  of 
the  Trinity  and  Brazos  Valley  Railroad.  The 
courthouse,  Cam^e  library,  and  high  schotd  are 
the  notable  features.  Tliere  are  municipal  water 
works.  P<^.,  1800,  3278;  1900.  7403;  1010, 
10,364. 

OliEBtTBNE,  Patbioe  Bonatnz  (1828-64). 
An  American  soldier.  He  was  bom  in  County 
Cork,  Ireland;  studied  medicine  for  a  time  at 
Trinity  Collie,  Dublin;  ran  away  from  home 
and  served  for  several  years  in  the  British  army. 
In  1855  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  in  Helena,  Ark.,  where  he  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  with 
considerable  success.  On  the  outbreak  oS  tiie 
Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army 
as  a  private,  bnt  by  March,  1862,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general.  He  commanded  a 
brigade  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh;  was  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Perryville,  Ky.,  on  Oct.  8,  1662 ; 
was  promoted  to  be  major  general  in  December 
of  that  year;  was  distinguished  for  gallan^  at 
Mnrfreesboro,  and  at  Chickamauga  led  a  bril- 
liant charge  and  euned  the  titie  'The  Stone- 
wall of  the  West"  In  the  battle  of  Missionary 
Ridge  he  onnmanded  the  right  wing  of  the 
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Confederate  army;   subsequently  took  an  im- 

Sortant  part,  as  diviaion  commander  tmder 
ohnatfm,  against  Sherman,  and  as  a  corps  com- 
mander under  Hood,  in  the  Atlanta  campaign 
against  Sherman,  and  later  in  the  Tennessee 
campaign  against  Thomas  and  Schofleld;  and  at 
the  battie  M  Franklin,  on  Not.  30,  1864,  be  was 
killed  while  leadii^  a  charge  on  the  Federal 
works.  He  was  an  organirer  of  the  "Order  of 
the  Southern  Cross"  and  was  one  of  the  first 
men  in  the  Confederacy  to  advocate  the  use  of 
colored  troops.  Consult  the  biographical  sketch, 
by  General  Gordon,  in  Souther*  Hiatorical  So- 
tnety  Papers,  vol.  xviii  (Richmond,  1889). 

CItSiCKH£ATOK»  klfik'd-tdn.  A  town  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  6%  miles 
southwest  of  Bradford  (Map:  England,  E  3). 
It  has  manufactures  of  woolens^  worsteds^  blan- 
kets, chemicals,  wire  cord,  and  machinery.  Pop., 
1901,  12,524;  1911,  12,866. 
CXiEDONaSMAN'CY.  See  SnPEBSTmoN. 
CLE  ELUU.  A  city  in  Kittitas  Co.,  Wash., 
100  miles  southeast  of  SeatUe,  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St. 
Paul  railroads,  and  on  uie  Yakima  River  (Map: 
Washington,  E  3).  It  is  In  a  coal-mining  and 
agricultural  region,  and  has  dairying,  fruit- 
growing, and  lumbering  interests.  There  are 
municipal  water  works  and  a  hospital.  Cle 
Elum  was  founded  in  1887  and  was  incorporated 
as  a  city  in  190S.    Pop.,  1910,  2749. 

CXEETHOBPES^  kle'thOrps.    A  town  and 
watering  place  in  Lincirinshire,  England,  3  miles 
east-Bontheast  of  Great  Orimsby  (Map;  Eng- 
land, F  3).   It  owns  a  new  market  and  recrea- 
tion pier.    There  is  an  electric-lighting  plant. 
Pt».,  1901,  12,578;   1911,  21,417. 
CIiEF.    See  MuBiCAL  NOTATION,  The  Cleft, 
CliEFT  PAI.ATE.    See  Pauitb. 
CLEZSHBOTHAM,  klesh'bdTH-am,  JDnoiAH. 
The  imaginary  "collector"  in  Scott's  series  of 
novels,  Talee  of  my  Landlord. 
GI.EISTHSHB8,    kUs^A-nez.     See  Cus- 

CUsiSTOCKAMOUB  TLOWBBS  (Ok.  cXcw- 
rif,  ftleMfoc,  that  which  may  be  closed,  from 
K\tUir,  kleiein,  to  close  +  y^^t,  gamos,  mar- 
riage). Relatively  inconspicuous  and  never-open 
flowers,  which  occur,,  along  with  the  ordinary 
flowers,  in  many  plants,  representing  all  of  the 
principal  groups  of  the  flowering  plants.  Cleis- 
togamous  flowers  are  seldom  in  a  conspicuous 
position.  One  of  tiie  best-known  illustrations  is 
In  the  stemless  species  of  violets.  In  these,  in 
addition  to  the  well-known  conspicuous  flowers, 
deistogamons  flowers  occur  more  or  less  con- 
cealed near  the  base  of  the  cluster  of  leaves  and 
flower  stalks.  Since  these  flowers  are  never  open, 
they  are  necessarily  self-pollinated ;  but  they  are 
very  fertile  and  produce  an  abundance  of  seed. 
The  significance  of  this  dimorphism  in  the  flow- 
ers of  80  many  plants  is  not  clear.  It  has  been 
suggested  that,  in  case  cross-pollination  is  not 
secured  by  tiie  showy  flowers,  the  pres^ce  of 
self-pollinating  cleistogamous  flowers  makes  seed 
production  secure.  aawveT,  some  plants  with 
cleistogamous  flowers,  as  grasses  and  rushes, 
are  anemophiloue  (wind-pollinated),  so  that  it 
is  not  a  habit  entirely  rdated  to  the  uncertain- 
ties of  pollination  by  insects.  In  comparing  the 
development  of  the  cleistogamous  and  ordinary 
flowers  it  is  discovered  that  the  former  are  like 
the  latter  at  various  stages  of  development. 

Tlie  following  quotation  fnan  Darwin's  Dif- 
ferent  Forme  of  Flotoera  presents  some  detailed 


differences:  "In  cleistogamous  flowers  the  petals 
are  rudimentary  or  quite  aborted ;  their  stamens 
are  often  reduced  in  number,  with  anthers  of 
vei^  small  size,  containii^  few  pollen  grains, 
which  have  remarkably  thin,  transparent  coats, 
and  generally  emit  their  tubes  while  still  in- 
elosed  within  the  anther  cells;  and,  laatiy,  the 


CI.aurTOaAMT. 

A  pUat  of  Polygala  polvgmna,  ohoiruw  onlinsrjr  flmran 
of  aiMt  aSrial  ctrau,  Mid  numaioui  oMatocMnouB  flowns 
on  undeqcround  steBia. 

fiistil  is  much  reduced  in  size,  with  the  stigma 
n  some  cases  hardly  at  all  developed.  These 
flowers  do  not  secrete  nectar  or  emit  any  odor; 
from  their  small  size,  as  well  as  from  the 
coroUa  being  rudimentary,  they  are  singularly 
inconspicuous.  Consequently,  insects  do  not  visit 
them;  nor,  if  they  did,  could  they  find  an  en- 
trance. Such  flowers  are,  therefore,  invariably 
self-fertilized;  yet  they  produce  an  abundance  of 
seed.  In  several  cases  the  young  capsules  bury 
themselves  beneath  the  ground,  and  the  seeds 
are  there  matured.  These  flowers  are  developed 
before,  or  after,  or  simultaneously  with  the  per- 
fect <mca."  See  authorities  cited  under  Botaitt. 
CTJaSTOyAlCT.  See  Pollination. 
OLBIVEZiAin>,  John.  See  Cleveland,  J. 
CLEXAND,  William  (c.1661-89).  A  Scot- 
tish Covenanting  poet.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  After  leav- 
ing St  Andrews  University  he  joined  the  Cov- 
enanters and  at  Bothwell  Bridge  acted  as  cap- 
tain. He  twice  escaped  to  Holland,  returning  to 
Scotiand  in  1686  and  1688,  the  last  time  as 
agent  of  William  of  Orange,  and  was  made  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  the  Cameronian  Regiment,  un- 
der Lord  Angus  Cameron,  which  was  sent  to  put 
down  the  uprising  that  followed  the  fall  of 
Claverhouse  at  Killiecrankie.  The  Cameronians 
held  out  after  a  whole  day's  fighting  at  Dunkeld 
(Aug,  21,  1689)  against  heavy  odds;  but  in  the 
action  Cleland  was  killed.  He  wrote  Several 
Poems  and  Veram,  which  appeared  posthomously 
in  1697,  but  he  is  better  known  thnrngh  his 
connection  with  the  Cameronian  Rei^ment. 
CLALIE,  kU'16'.   The  h<avine  of  a  romuice 
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of  the  Bame  name,  by  MademoiBelle  de  Scudiry, 
originally  issued  under  her  brother's  name 
(1656). 

OLdiUANaES,  kl&'m&Nzh^  NKmAS  de 
{cl3d0-c.l434).  A  French  theologian— one  of 
the  ablest  Roman  Catholic  theolonans  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  was  educated  in  Paris,  where 
he  studied  theology  under  Pierre  d'Ailly.  He 
was  rector  of  the  university  from  1303  to  1396 
and  was  esteemed,  with  his  teacher  and  Oerson, 
the  glory  of  the  institution.  He  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  reform  in  the  church,  wrote  strongly 
against  the  inmioral  lives  of  many  of  the  higher 
clergy,  and  labored  with  great  pertinacity  to 
heal  the  schism  then  existing—especially  by 
preventing  the  election  of  anoUiOT  Antipope  in 

flace  of  the  so-called  Clement  VII.  But  when 
'edro  de  Luna  (q.v.)  was  elected  the  Avi- 
mon  cardinals  in  1394,  taking  the  name  of 
Benedict  XIII,  Cltotanges  became  his  secretary, 
thinking  that  in  this  position  he  could  render 
a  service  to  the  divided  church.  When,  in  1407, 
a  breach  came  between  Benedict  and  the  French 
court,  Cldmanges,  unjustly  suspected  of  being 
tiie  author  of  the  bull  of  esoommnnioation 
launched  by  Benedict  against  the  King,  left  Avi- 
gnon, and  went  first  to  his  canonry  at  Langres, 
and  then  into  the  retirement  of  the  Carthusian 
monasteries  at  Valprofonds  and  Fontaine-du- 
Bosc.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  and  produced 
several  important  works  upon  the  stud^  of  the 
Bible  and  upon  the  corruptions  then  existing  in 
the  church.  In  1416  he  exercised  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  Council  of  Constance  and  made 
a  strong  plea  for  church  unity  and  purity,  and 
In  142f  defended  the  liberties  of  the  Oalli- 
eian  church  at  the  Council  of  Chartres.  In 
1425  he  returned  to  Paris  and  lectured  on 
rhetoric  and  theology  in  the  College  of  Navarre 
and  there  died,  probabW  in  1434.  His  collected 
works,  with  a  life  by  J.  M.  Lydius,  appeared  at 
Leyden  in  1613.  The  often-qnoted  De  Ruina 
Eccleaug  seu  de  Corrupto  Eccleske  Statu,  while 
frequently  attributed  to  Cl^anges,  is  demon- 
strably not  his.  Consult  Mfintz,  Hioola*  de  CM- 
manges,  wi  vie  et  ae%  icrita  (Strasshurg,  1846) » 
and  Creighton,  A  History  of  the  Papacy  {London, 
1882). 

CLEVATIS  (Ok.  KKtipMTh,  Tclematis,  brush- 
wood, frtHn  K\iitAa,  klima,  vine  shoot,  from  icXdj-, 
klan,  to  break).  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  fam- 
ily Ranunculacete,  having  4-6  colored  sepals, 
petals  small  or  none,  and  numerous  one-seeded 
achenes,  with  long,  generally  feathery,  awns. 
The  species,  which  number  about  IffO,  are  herbs 
or  shrubs,  generally  with  climbing  stems,  mostly 
natives  of  temperate  climates,  and  much  scat- 
tered over  the  world.  They  possess  more  or  less 
active  properties.  The  long  awns  of  some  species 
give  the  plants  a  beautiful  appearance  even  in 
winter.  The  flowers  of  many  species  are  also 
beautiful.  Olematit  vitalba,  the  common  trav- 
eler's joj,  is  the  only  native  of  Great  Britain, 
where  it  is  common  in  the  south,  but  becomes 
rarer  towards  the  north  and  is  scaroely  fomid  in 
Scotiand.  The  stems  are  capable  of  ijeing  made 
into  baskets.  It  rapidly  covers  walls  or  un- 
sightly objects.  The  fruit  and  leaves  are 
acrid  and  vesicant;  the  leaves  are  used  as 
a  rubefacient  in  rheumatism,  and  those  of 
other  species  are  also  employed  in  the  same  way. 
About  20  species  are  indigenous  to  North  Amer- 
ica, and  of  these  Clematie  virgimana,  or  virgin's 
bower,  is  very  widely  distributed,  making  a 
very  Awry  appearance  with  its  graceful  sprays 


of  white  flowers.  Its  fertile  flowers  are  suc- 
ceeded by  fruit  with  conspicuous  feathery  tails. 
Clematit  vertioUlarit,  with  peduncles  bearing 
large,  single,  bluish-purple,  and  drooping  flowers, 
is  a  rare  spedes,  found  in  rocky  woods,  frcan 
Midne  to  western  New  En^and  and  thotoe  to 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  northwestward.  CImi- 
ati»  viomoy  popularly  called  "leather  flower," 
grows  in  rich  soils  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States.  Clematis  pitcheri,  a  species  found  along 
the  Mississippi  from  Illinois  southward,  has  a 
bell-shaped  calyx,  dull,  purplish  sepals,  and 
noticeably  reticulated  leaves.  Clematis  panicu- 
latOf  a  native  of  Japan,  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar climbers  for  porches,  etc.  It  resembles  the 
virgin's  bower,  but  its  flowers  are  quite  frag- 
rant. Amoi^  the  many  species  seen  in  our 
gardens  are  Vlematie  vittoeUa,  with  its  soHtuy, 
bell-shaped  blossoms,  and  Clematis  fiorida  and 
Clematis  patens,  with  large  blue  and  purple 
flowers,  natives  of  Japan.  One  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing, an  evei^reen,  with  lai^  white  flowers,  is 
Clematis  indivisa,  a  native  of  New  Zealand. 
Some  species,  as  Clematis  fiammuUi,  are  found 
in  southern  Europe  and  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  northern  Africa.  The  colors  of  the  blossoms  in 
this  genus  vary  from  pure  white  to  yellow,  deep 
purple,  and  rufay  or  scarlet  A  senous  disease 
aff^ecting  clematis  is  due  to  attacks  of  nematode 
worms  on  the  roots.  Fresh  soil,  or  soil  in  which 
the  worms  are  killed  by  heat  or  cold,  is  about 
the  only  remedy.  See  authorities  cited  under 
BoTAirr. 

CLXMBHOXATT,  klfi'mftN's^,  Obobobs  But- 
JAlcm  EnoBNE  {1841-  }.  A  French  politi- 
cian and  journalist,  bora  at  Mouillerou-en-Fsreds 
in  Vend^  He  was  educated  to  be  a  physiciui, 
but  soon  drifted  into  politics  and  was  elected 
maire  of  the  district  of  Montmartre  in  Paris. 
In  1876  he  was  chosen  as  Republican  member 
for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  became  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  lU^aliat  Broglie  ministry.  Prom 
the  very  outset  of  his  parliamentary  career  he 
attracted  public  attention  by  his  pithy  utter- 
ances and  independent  action.  His  political  in- 
fluence was  made  greater  by  his  journalistic  ac- 
tivities; for  in  1880  he  founded  the  daily  paper. 
La  Justice,  of  which  he  became  chief  editor. 
When  General  Boulanger  appeared  on  the  polit- 
ical horizon,  Clemenceau  espoused  hie  cause; 
but  when  he  discovered  ^at  the  general  was 

Slotting  to  destroy  the  Repnblic,  he  promptiy 
eserted  him.  In  1893  Clemenceau  lost  his  seat 
in  the  Chamber  because  of  suspicions  thai  he 
was  concerned  in  the  ^mama  scandal;  later,  in 
1902,  he  was  elected  Senator  from  the  Dcmut* 
ment  of  the  Var,  an  <^ce  which  be  still  held  in 
1914.  During  the  Dreyfus  affair  be  was  a  strong 
believer  in  the  innocence  of  the  accused  captain 
and  founded  a  new  daily,  L'Aurore,  to  champion 
his  cause.  It  was  in  this  paper  that  Zola  pnb- 
lished  the  famous  letter,  J'aeouee.  In  1906 
Clcmencean  became  Minister  of  the  Interior  in 
the  Sarrien  cabinet,  and  shortly  succeeded  to  the 
premiership,  which  he  held  till  1900,  when  he 
was  defeated  as  a  result  of  a  debate  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  navy.  This  did  not  end  Clemen- 
ceau's  political  activities;  he  continued  in  power 
if  not  in  office  and  was  instrumental  in  over- 
throwing the  Briand  ministry  (July  12,  1913) 
on  the  issue  of  proportional  representation.  He 
became  the  editor  of  a  paper  called  L'Bomme 
Libre,  which  is  widely  read  in  Paris. 

M.  Clemenceau  has  bem,  and  still  ti,  tiie 
stormy  petrel  of  Frendi  ptdities.   He  Is  a  type 
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of  journalist  politician  that  ie  quite  common  in 
France,  brilliant,  irreaponaible,  and  induoitial 
in  attaiok.  Many  cabinets  have  been  overthrown 
by  him,  and  be  ie  popularly  known  as  the  De- 
Btn^er  of  Ministries.  In  politics  be  bM  been 
a  consistent  Radical  and  faitfafnl  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  (Sambetta.  As  Prime  Minister,  he  proved 
bimself  to  be  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  church  and 
carried  out  the  law  semu^ting  church  and  state 
with  great  flminess.  The  most  important  event 
that  happened  while  he  was  in  office  was  ^e 
great  miners*  strike  organized  by  the  Socialists. 
Clemenceau  personally  went  down  to  the  mining 
districts  to  investigate  the  eoraplainta  of  tiie 
workmen,  who,  knowing  his  revolutionaiy  tem- 
peramail^  expected  his  ^mpathy.  "We  are  not 
fll^tting  on  the  same  aide  of  the  barricades  now," 
was  the  reply  of  Clemenceau.  When  the  miners 
became  riotons,  they  were  sternly  put  down  by 
the  military,  and  the  strike  was  lost.  For  this 
the  miniatiy  was  bitterly  attacked  by  the  So- 
daliste,  and  a  great  debate  took  place  between 
Jean  Janres,  the  Sodalist  leader,  and  Clemoi- 
ceau,  which  attracted  wide  attention  because  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Socialism  were  at- 
ta<£»d  and  defended  with  unusual  brilliancy. 
To  the  change  of  Jaures  that  the  ministry  had 
used  tile  government  to  crush  the  working  class, 
Clemenceau  replied  that  he  had  crushed  no  class, 
but  oalj  individuals  who  were  rioting.  He  then 
asked  Jaures  whether  he  would  have  acted 
differently  had  he  been  in  office.  To  this  Jaures 
made  no  answer.  "You  do  not  reply!"  exclaimed 
Clemenceau  triumphantly,  "and  in  failing  to  re- 
ply, you  do  reply."  Although  atn»^ly  opposed 
to  Socialism,  Clemenceau  is  no  individualist,  but 
a  bdiever  in  radical  social  legislation  and  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  monopolies.  In  1907  there 
occurred  the  uprising  of  the  wine  growers  in 
the  south  of  France  against  the  wine  merchants 
who  were  adulterating  their  wares.  This  came 
near  being  a  revolution;  it  was  avoided  mainly 
through  ue  prompt  action  of  Premier  Clonai- 
eeau,  who  stnnly  put  down  all  attempts  at 
rioting. 

M.  Clanenceau  is  a  brilliant  speaker  and 
writer.  His  s^le  is  dear,  incisive,  and  forci- 
ble. No  man  m  France  hiu  a  sharper  tongue 
or  readier  pen.  He  ia  very  witty,  and  ministries 
fear  his  epigrams  as  much  as  his  arguments. 
Like  many  other  French  public  men,  his  intel- 
lectual interests  are  not  limited  to  politics  only; 
he  is  veiy  versatile  and  has  written  plays,  novels, 
philoaophle  wsaye,  and  sociological  studies. 

CLSXEXBf  kien/enz,  JmrnuH  (1814^-66). 
An  American-  lawyer  and  politician.  He  was 
bom  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  1833.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1834,  served  for  several 
terms  in  the  State  L^slature,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  was  United 
States  Saiator  from  1S49  to  1853,  was  presi- 
dential elector  in  1866,  and  during  the  Civil 
War  accepted  office  under  the  Confederacy, 
though  he  never  favored  secession.  In  1864  he 
became  a  Unionist  and  advocated  the  reflection 
of  Lincoln.  He  was  the  author  of  several  novels, 
including:  Bernard  Lyle  (1853) ;  Mu$tang  Oray 
(1867);  The  Rwala:  A  Tale  of  the  Times  of 
Aaron  Burr  and  Alewander  Bamilton  (1859; 
1900) ;  Tobias  Wilson:  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Be- 
hellion  (1865). 

OLBMESB,  Sakdsl  Lakohcahk  (1836- 
1010) .  An  American  novelist  and  humorist,  bet- 
ter known  as  "Mark  Twain" — a  name  delved 


from  calls  used  in  taking  soundings  on  the  Ifis- 
sissippi,  and  first  employed  by  Mr.  Clemens  in 
newsfMper  work  in  1863.  It  had  previously  been 
taken  as  a  pen  name  by  Capt.  Isaiah  Sellers  in 
the  New  Orleans  Pio^/vne.  Mr.  Clemens  was 
bom  at  Florida,  Mo.,  Nov.  30,  183S.  He  re- 
ceived the  common-school  education  of  a  frontier 
town  and,  becoming  an  expert  compositor,  worked 
at  this  trade  in  St.  Louis,  New  York,  and  other 
cities.  In  1861  he  gave  up  printing  and  became 
a  steamboat  pilot  on  the  Misaisaippi,  accumulat- 
ing a  fund  of  experience  that  he  was  later  to 
turn  to  unique  literary  account  in  bia  Life  on 
the  Miasitgippi  and  other  bodca.  The  Civil  War 
dosed  this  livelihood  to  him.  He  joined  a  volun- 
teer squad  of  Confederate  sympathizera,  remain- 
ing with  the  command  for  a  few  weeks,  but  seeing 
no  active  service.  Then  he  went  to  Nevada  with 
hia  brother,  who  had  received  a  political  appoint- 
ment there,  and  at  Virginia  City  became  a  re- 
porter and  staff  writer  for  the  Territorial  Enter- 
prise, revealing  here  first  to  the  public  his 
powers  of  humorously  outggerated  description  | 
and  sarcastic  wit.  Frmn  Nevada  he  followed  the  * 
trend  to  San  Frandsco,  tried  mining  in  Cida- 
veras  County,  made  a  voyage  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  attracted  attention  as  a  humorous 
lecturer  and  writer  of  localized  fiction.  The 
BUCCCM  of  his  lectures  and  a  book  called  by  the 
name  of  the  first  story,  The  Jumping  Frog  of 
Calaveras  County  (1867),  ted  to  his  participat- 
ing, with  journalistic  intent,  in  an  excursion  to 
the  Orient.  His  letters  about  his  trip,  in  re- 
vised form,  became  the  well-known  /nnoomte 
Abroad  (1869),  Which  won  him  feme  on  both 
continents.  Then  for  two  years  ( 1869-71 ) 
Clemeoe  edited  the  Buffalo  Express.  In  tiie  last- 
named  year  he  married  Miss  Olivia  L.  Langdon, 
and  established  himself  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
In  1872  he  gathered  reminiscences  of  Far- 
Western  life  in  Roughing  It,  and  became  a 
frequent  contributor  to  magazines  and  jour- 
nals, chiefly  in  a  vdn  ct  exaggerated'  humor. 
His  next  book  was  m  O^ilded  A^  (1873),  writ- 
ten in  collaboration  with  CSisrles  Dudley  Warner, 
and  afterward  successfully  dramatized.  Then 
came  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  (1876). 
A  second  trip  to  Europe  furnished  material  for 
A  Tramp  Abroad  (1880);  then  followed  The 
Stolen  White  Elephant  (1882) ;  The  Prince  and 
the  Pauper  (1882),  an  historical  romance;  Life 
on  the  Mississippi  ( 1883 ) ;  and  Huckleberry  Finn 
(1885).  In  1884  he  enraged  in  tbe  publishing 
enterprise  of  Charles  L.  Webster  and  Cranpany, 
the  failure  of  which,  about  a  decade  later,  led 
him  to  make  a  lecture  tour  around  the  world 
(1895-96),  by  means  of  which  he  reSatabtished 
his  fortune  and  more  than  cleared  his  commer- 
cial honor.  For  10  yearB  after  1889  Mr.  Clemens 
lived  chiefly  in  Europe.  During  this  period  he 
published:  A  Connecticut  Yankee  at  King  Arthur's 
Court  (1880);  The  American  Claimant  (1892); 
Merry  Tales  (1892) ;  The  £1,000,000  Bank  Note 

(1893)  ;   The  Tragedy  of  Pud^nhead  Wileon 

(1894)  ;  Tom  Sawyer  Abroad  (1894) ;  Personal 
Reooltectiona  of  Joan  of  Arc  (1896)  ;  FoHoipinj; 
the  Equator  (1897),  known  in  England  as  More 
Tramps  Abroad;  The  Man  that  Corrupted  Had- 
leyburg  (1900),  a  collection  of  sketches;  and 
after  hia  return  to  America,  A  Double- Barreled 
Detective  Story  ( 1902) ,  Christian  Science 
(1903),  A  Dog'9  Tale  (1904),  Eve's  Diary 
(1906),  and  The  SSOfiOO  Bequest  (1906). 
In  1907  he  nuade  a  sojourn  in  England, 
which  was  a  Img  ovatimi  to  him.  Everywhere 
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he  was  received  with  the  warmest  regard  and 
esteem,  and  Oxford  honored  him  with  the  degree 
of  Litt.D.  Although  best  known,  and  rightly  bo, 
afi  a  humorist,  Mr.  Clemens  had  a  thoroughly 
serious  side  to  his  character,  as  bIuiwii  in  Uter 
years  by  his  public  discuBsion  in*  articles  or 
speeches  of  various  questions  tiiat  aroused  his 

I)  sympathy  or  indignation.  But  his  best,  and  per- 
haps hia  most  permanent  work,  was  done  as 
a  picaresque  novelist  in  the  Adventures  of  Tom 

\  Sawyer  and  the  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Firm, 
stories  which  preserve,  as  only  works  of  genius 
■can,  frontier  l^pes  that  now  have  vanish^  for- 
ever or  survive  only  in  remote  comers  of  the 
land,  and  which  are  peopled  with  characters,  old 
and  young,  that  well  deserve  literary  immortal- 
ity. No  other  writer  has  so  vividly  portrayed 
tibr  _irix3iinniih1r  Anierirwn  Hny:  or  given  hie 
readers  so  adequate  an  impression  of  the  large, 
homely,  spontaneous  life  led  hj  native  Americans 
in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippt,  as  has 
Samuel  Clemens. 

His  humor,  like  Lincoln's,  characteristically 
American,  has  its  coarser  side,  to  be  sure. 
''Mark  Twain's"  tan  often  sins  against  good 
taste  and  is  irreverent  and  flippant  at  wrong 
times  and  places.  But  his  comic  force  and  fer- 
tility offset  all  defects;  and  beneath  what  seems 
reckless  levity  there  is  sound  mortUity  as  well 
as  clear-eyed  shrewdness  and  hard  conunon 
sense.  The  predilection  which  he  vaunts  in  much 
of  his  work  for  exploiting  the  mean  aspect  of 
tiiiiUB  venerable  or  impressive  betrajrs  a  touch 
of  the  ^irit  of  American  philistinisnu  Of  this 
the  /nnoontfs  Ahroad  is  an  instance.  But  not 
so  HwskUherry  Finn  and  Tom  Saioyer;  in  thc^ 
his  best  boeks,  he  appears  as  a  master  of  humor 
and  pathetic  suggestion,  and  a  truly  creative 
geniuij. 

An  edition  of  Mark  Twain's  collected  writings, 
Writinga  of  Mark  Tvxiin,  was  published  in  2S 
vols.  (New  York,  1910).  Mark  Tvcain'a  Speeches, 
ed.  1^  W.  D.  Howells,  also  was  flrst  published 
in  New  York  in  the  year  of  the  author's  death. 
For  biography,  consult  A.  B.  Paine,  Mark  Twain: 
A  Biography  (New  Yoric,  1912);  for  bibliog- 
raphy, see  M.  Johnson,  Bibliography  of  Mark 
Twaxn  (ib.,  1910).  Among  the  many  books  con- 
cerned with  this  author  may  be  mentioned:  A. 
Henderson,  Mark  Twain  (New  York,  1911);  H. 
Sedgwick,  '*Mark  Twain,"  in  The  New  American 
Type  (Bostcm,  1908) ;  W.  D.  Howells,  My  Mark 
Twain  (New  York,  1910) ;  J.  Maey,  "Mark 
Twain,"  in  The  Spirit  of  American  Literaturs 
(ib.,  1913). 

CLEUEKS,  kle'mSnz,  TlTDS  Flavius.  See 
Clement  of  Aleixandbia. 

CLEH^NT  (Lat.  clemeng,  merciful,  Gk. 
xX^^i^t,  kl^^s ) .  The  name  of  14  popes. — 
Clement  I,  commonly  known,  in  historical  the- 
ology, as  "Clement  of  Rome"  and  listed  among 
the  "Apostolic  Fathers,"  is  probably  not  identicu 
with  ute  Clement  mentioned  in  Phil.  iv.  3.  Af- 
ter the  Apostles,  however,  no  one  stood  in  higher 
honor  among  the  early  CThristians;  in  fact,  he 
is  sometimes,  as  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
called  an  "apostle."  In  the  lists  of  bishops 
which  began  to  be  produced  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  century  Clement  stands  third  from 
Peter  in  the  Roman  succession — ^the  best  order 
being  Linus,  Anacletus,  Clement.  The  pro- 
visional dates  assigned  to  him  by  the  best 
modem  historians  are  88-97  A.D.;  but  t^ere  is 
much  uncertainty  about  them.  According  to 
'Jercone,  Clement  lived  until  the  third  y^r  of 


Trajan  (101  aj>.).  His  Epistle  may  be  dated 
with  high  probability  in  the  year  95  or  96.  It 
was  written  in  the  name  of  the  church  in  Rome 
to  that  in  Corinth  and  contains  fraternal  ad- 
vice and  counsel  in  view  of  disturbances  which 
had  arisen  In  the  latter  church.  It  is  an  im- 
portant source  for  the  history  of  primitive 
Christianity.  It  was  for  a  long  time  honored 
as  "Scripture"  and  read  in  public  worship  as 
late  as  the  fourth  century.  The  other  docu- 
ments which  bear  Clement's  name  are  not  from 
him.  What  is  known  as  II  Clement  appears  to 
be  a  second-century  htanity,  of  unknown  origin. 
Several  spurious  episUes  are  attributed  to  hun, 
besides  Uie  pseudo-Clemmtine  "RecogniUons  sad 
Htnnilies,"  on  which  see  CLaxETfTHiA..  Cwisult: 
J.  B.  Lightfoot,  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  part  i; 
St.  Clement  of  Rome  (X<ondon,  1890) ;  Knopf, 
Der  erate  Clemensbrief  (Leipzig,  1899);  Oregg, 
The  Epistle  of  St.  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome 
(London,  1899);  ErOger,  History  of  Early 
Christian  Literature  (New  York,  1897);  Har- 
nack,  Chronologie  der  altohristlichen  lAtteratur 
(Leipzig,  1897) ;  Wrede,  Unterauohungen  zum 
ersten  OtemoMbrief  (QOttingen,  1891).^ — 
Clemkrt  II,  Pope  I04&-47.  He  was  a  Sazm, 
Suidger  name,  and  Bishop  of  Bambeig.  The 
Emperor  Henry  III,  whose  chancellor  he  had 
been,  made  him  Pope  on  the  setting  aside  of  the 
three  rival  claimants,  Benedict  IX,  Gregory  VI, 
and  Sylvester  III;  and  he  crowned  Henry  the 
next  day.  He  was  a  determined  opponent  of 
simony,  against  which  he  held  a  symxl  a  few 
months  before  his  death.^ — Cixuxm  HI.  Pmw 
1187-91.  He  ms  a  Rnnan  hy  birth,  and  Car<u- 
nal  Bishop  of  Palestrina.  He  settled  some  of 
the  troubles  between  the  popes  and  the  Roman 
people,  incited  Philip  Augustus  and  Henry  II  of 
England  to  undertake  the  Third  Crusade,  and  in 
1188  made  the  Scottish  church  directly  depend- 
ent upon  Rome,  removing  it  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  archbishops  of  York.  The  title 
of  Cleuent  III  was  also  assumed  by  Wibert 
(Guibert),  Antipope  frran  1080  to  I<w9  (died 
1100).— Clbueut  IV,  Pope  1266-68.  Gui  Fonl- 
quois  le  Gros,  born  at  Saint-GUles,  on  the 
Rhdne,  of  a  noble  Provencal  family,  at  first  a 
soldier,  later  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  and 
Cardinal  Bishop  of  Sabina.  He  supported 
Charles  of  Anjou  in  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  against  Manfred,  the  natural 
son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  He  was  a  man 
of  austere  piety  and  set  his  face  steadfastly 
against  nepotism.  He  encouraged  and  protected 
Soger  Baaon.—CLOtXttT  V,  Pope  130S-I4.  Ber- 
triuid  d'Agoust,  or  de  Goth,  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux.  He  was  strongly  under  the  inflneaioe 
of  Philip  the  Fair,  at  whose  bidding  he  sup- 
pressed the  Order  of  Templars  (see  Te&cflabs, 
kniOHTs),  and  was  the  flrst  of  ibe  popes  to 
reside  at  Avignon,  which  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  papacy  for  nearly  70  years.  Consult: 
Sabanis,  ClSment  V  et  Philippe  le  Bel  (Paris, 
1858) ;  lAooste,  Jiouvellea  Studes  sur  ClSment  V 
(Bordeaux,  1896). — Clbuent  VI,  Pope  1342- 
S2.  Pierre  Roger,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and,  like 
his  three  predecessors,  a  Frenchman.  He,  too, 
was  entirely  under  French  influence  and  refused 
to  return  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  in  spite  of 
a  formal  invitation  delivered  by  a  del^ation 
headed  by  Petrarch.  He  excommunicated  the 
Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  compelled  him 
to  submit  to  the  most  humiliati^  conditions. 
As  snza^in  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  he  ac- 
quitted Queen  Joanna  <n  the  murder  of  her  has- 
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band  and  purchased  the  territory  of  Avignon 
from  her  for  80,000  crowns.  He  maintained 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  against  the  en- 
eroachmaita  of  Edward  III  of  England  and  made 
some  negotiations  for  a  reunion  with  the  S^t- 
em  ehurcli.  He  lived  in  great  splendor  and 
ccmtributed  lately  to  the  beautifying  of  the 
Avignon  residence. — Cuhent  VII,  Ft^  1S23- 
34.  Giulio  de"  Medici,  bom  about  1475.  Before 
his  elevation  he  had  acquired  some  rq>utation 
for  capacity  in  affairs  which  the  unfortunate 
events  of  his  pontificate  showed  to  have  been  ill- 
founded.  His  worldliness  and  lack  of  insight 
into  the  tendencies  of  the  age  disqualified  him 
from  comprehending  the  great  upheaval  which 
threatened  the  Church,  while  his  timidity  and 
indecision  no  less  disabled  him  fnnn  following 
a  ccotsistent  policy  in  secular  affairs.  He  was  at 
first  attached  to  the  .Imperial  interest,  but  by 
the  overwhelming  success  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V  in  the  battle  of  Pavia  was  terrified  into  join- 
ing the  other  Italian  powers  in  a  league  with 
France.  But  his  zeal  was  soon  cooled,  and  by 
want  of  foresight  and  unreasonable  economy  ha 
laid  hiusdf  open  to  an  attack  from  the  turbu- 
lent Rtnnan  nobles,  which  obliged  him  to  invoke 
the  mediation  of  the  Emperor.  When  this 
danger  seemed  past,  he  veered  back  to  his  former 
engagements,  and  ended  by  drawing  upon  him- 
self the  anny  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon.  On 
l^y  6,  1527,  followed  the  memorable  and  terrible 
sack  of  Rome  by  the  Imperial  troops.  The  Pope 
retired  to  the  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  where  be 
was  kept  a  prisoner  for  over  six  montha.  He 
was  released  upon  very  onerous  conditions  and 
fled  Immediately  to  Orvieto.  The  following  year 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  in  1629  he  made  his 
peace  with  Charles  V,  who  undertook  to  assist 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Medici  in  Florence,  and 
whom  the  Pope  crowned  at  Bolt^na  in  1530. 
For  several  years  Clement  followed  a  policy  of 
subserviency  to  the  Emperor,  on  the  one  hand 
endeavoring  to  induce  him  to  act  with  severity 
against  the  Lutherans  of  Germany,  and  on  the 
other  striving  to  elude  his  demand  for  a  gen- 
eral counciL  The  loss  of  half  of  Germany  to 
the  Church  and  the  breach  with  England,  occa- 
sioned by  the  Pope's  refusal  to  sanction  the 
divorce  of  Henry  VIII,  made  this  a  most  un- 
fortunate pontificate.  Consult:  Creighton,  His- 
tory  0/  the  Papacy  during  the  Reformation 
(Tendon,  1SS2);  Vaughan,  The  Medici  Popes 
(ib..  1908).  The  title  of  CLElCErrr  VII  was  also 
assumed  bv  Robert  of  Geneva,  Antipope  (see 
AnnPOPE),  1378-94.— Clement  VIII,  Pope  1592- 
1605.  Ippolito  Aldobrandini,  bom  about  1S36. 
He  brought  about  the  reconciliation  of  Henry 
rV  of  France  with  the  Church  (1593),  and,  on 
the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  house  of 
Este,  annexed  Ferrara,  the  last  addition  of  im- 
portance to  the  States  of  the  Charch.  He  acted 
as  mediator  in  the  negotiations  which  resulted 
in  the  Peace  of  Vervins.  The  last  years  of  his 
pontificate  were  occupied,  among  other  imptu*- 
tant  qtustiouB,  by  the  controvert  between  tiie 
Jeanita  and  Dominicans  on  the  question  of 
grace,  which  led  him  to  establish  in  1597  the 
celebrated  Congregatio  de  Autoiliia  Divines 
Qratia.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  piety;  he 
ccmfesaed  daily  to  Philip  Neri,  and  after  the 
latter's  death  to  his  succeBsor  in  the  headship 
of  the  Oratorians,  Cardinal  Baronius.  His  love 
for  letters  was  shown  by  his  promotion  of  a 
number  (rf  learned  scholars  to  the  purple,  and 
the  issue  of  revised  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  the 


breviary,  and  the  liturgical  boolcs.  The  title 
Clkmknt  VIII  was  also  assumed  by  ^gidius 
Mufioz,  Antipope,  1425-29. — Clement  IX,  Pope 
1667-69.  Giulio  RoBpigliosi.  He  was  bom  in  1600 
and  studied  in  the  Roman  Seminary.  As  nancio 
to  Spain,  bb  acquired  an  insight  into  political  af- 
fairs and  an  iimuence  which  enabled  him,  after 
his  elerotion  to  the  papal  throne,  to  bring  about 
the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1668)  between 
France  and  Spain.  He  endeavored  to  adjust  the 
Jansenist  (q.v.)  difiiculties  in  France,  but  his 
efforts  failed  to  bring  about  a  permanent  peace. 
— Clement  X,  Pope  1670-76.  Emilio  AJUeri, 
bom  1590.  He  was  the  immediate  successor  of 
Clement  IX,  who  had  made  him  Cardinal  but 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  and  with  his  last 
breatii  draignated  him  as  his  choice  for  the 
papal  throne.  In  consequence  of  his  advanced 
age  he  left  much  of  the  government  to  his 
nephew.  Cardinal  Paluzzo  Paluzzi.— Clement 
XI,  Pope  1700-21.  Giovanni  Francesco  Albani, 
born  1649.  He  was  employed  in  many  important 
diplomatic  affairs  and  made  Cardinal  a  few 
months  before  his  election  to  the  papacy.  His 
iKmtificate  was  troubled  by  mai^  disputes^  with 
Prussia,  with  the  Empire,  and  with  the  recal- 
citrant Jansenists  in  France,  against  whom  he 
launched  the  famous  constitutions  Vineam 
Domini  Sabaoth  (1705)  and  Vnigenitus  (1713). 
Another  important  decision  by  this  Pope  forbade 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  China  to  employ  cer- 
tain pagan  customs  which  they  had  adopted  to 
overc<Hne  native  prejudices. — Clement  XII,  Pope 
1730-40.  Lorenzo  Corsini,  bom  1652,  made 
Cardinal  1706.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  wise 
and  kind-hearted  temporal  sovereign,  who  did 
much  for  both  art  and  industry  in  his  dominions, 
and  who  labored  for  union  with  the  Greek 
church.  In  1738  he  condemned  the  Freemasons. 
— Clement  XIII,  Pope  1758-69.  Carlo  Rezzo- 
nico,  bom  1693;  made  Cardinal  1737,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Venice,  his  native  state.  His 
reign  was  occupied  with  unceasing  stru^les  for 
the  rights  of  the  Church  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  ardent  champions,  the  Jesuits, 
against  the  liberalizing  governments  of  his  day, 
such  as  those  controUra  by  Pombal  in  Portugal 
and  Choiseul  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  in 
France.  He  witnessed,  however,  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  from  Portugal,  France,  and  Spain. 
It  was  believed  that  he  was  about  to  yield  to 
the  demand  for  the  suppression  of  the  order, 
when  he  died,  leaving  these  thomy  questions 
to  his  successor,  Clement  XIV. — Clement  XIV, 
Pope  1769-74.  Giovanni  Vincenzio  Antonio 
Gan^nelli,  born  170S  at  Sant'  Arcanj^lo,  near 
Rimini,  where  his  father  was  a  physician.  At 
the  age  of  18  he  entered  the  Order  of  Minorites 
and  studied  philosophy  and  theolt^,  which  he 
afterward  successfully  taught.  Hia  merits  were 
appreciated  by  the  keen-sightod  Benedict  XIV, 
who  appointed  him  to  the  important  post  of 
counselor  to  the  Inquisition,  and  under  Clement 
XIII  he  was  made  Cardinal.  No  Pope  had 
ever  confronted  greater  difficulties  on  his  ac- 
cession. The  kings  of  Portugal,  France,  Spain, 
and  Naples  were  at  variance  with  him,  chiefly 
on  account  of  his  support  of  the  Jesuits;  Venice 
wished  to  reform  the  religious  orders  without 
his  interference;  Poland  was  seeking  to  diminish 
his  influence;  tiie  Romans  themselves  were  dis- 
contented. He  first  set  about  reconciling  the 
monarchs ;  he  sent  a  nuncio  to  Lisbon,  suspended 
the  bull  In  Oena  Don^M,  and  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  Spain  and  ^once.   After  several 
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fears  of  o^otiation  he  signed,  much  against 
is  will,  on  July  21,  1773,  the  famous  brief 
Dominua  ao  Bedemptor  noater,  suppressing  the 
Society  of  the  Jesuits.  The  motive  assigned  in 
the  brief  is,  "regard  to  the  peace  of  "the  Church." 
Soon  after,  his  health  gave  way,  it  was  rumored 
on  account  of  his  disquietude  of  eonscienee.  Sa 
died  of  m  scorbutic  disease.  Sept  22,  1774. 
Clement  XIV  was  remarkable  for  liberality  of 
mind,  address  as  a  statesman,  sound  learning, 
and  mildness  of  character.  He  cherished  the 
arte  and  sciences  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
Clementine  Museum,  which,  by  the  additions  of 
Pius  VI  and  Pius  VTI,  became  the  chief  oma^ 
ment  of  the  Vatican.  Consult:  A.  Theiner, 
Oetohiehte  de*  PontifioaU  Clement  J IV  (Paris, 
1853);  Von  Reumont,  Ckmganelli  {Paptt  Olmn- 
eHt  XfV),  eeim  Bri^e  vnd  teine  Zeit  (Berlin, 
1847) ;  Ravignan,  OUmmt  XIII  et  CUment  XIV 
(Paris,  1854). 

difiKENT,  kU'mlN',  (FUntuo  Jkan)  Ed- 
HOND  (1867-  ).  A  French  dramatic  tenor, 
bom  in  Paris.  He  was  educated  at  the  Institu- 
tion NOtre-Dame  de  Chartres  and  at  the  Conser- 
vatory in  Paris.  He  made  his  d^ut  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique  in  Mereille.  Later  he  appeared  in 
Mignon,  La  pile  du  rSgiment,  Fra  Diavolo, 
LaktiU,  Don  Juan,  L'Eclair,  Haydie,  Don  Pas- 
quale,  PrMerpme.  He  also  created  important 
rOlea  in  Bewvenuto,  PhrynSt  Falttaff,  Xaviire, 
L'Amour  i  la  BattUlet  L'lle  du  rto^  Beaaeoup 
de  bruit  pour  rien,  Le  Juif  polonai*,  and  La 
petite  maison. 

CLEK^ENT,  Ebnest  Wilson  (I860-  ). 
An  American  educator  and  writer  on  Japan. 
He  was  bom  in  Dubuque,  Iowa;  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1880;  taught  in 
secondary  schools  in  the  United  States  until 
1887,  and  then  for  four  years  in  the  Mito  High 
School  in  Japan.  He  was  teaching  in  America 
ag^n  until  1894,  was  principal  of  the  Duncan 
Academy  in  Tokio  until  1011.  and  tiien  became 
a  teacher  la  the  First  Higher  School  in  that 
city.  He  was  acting  interpreter  of  the  Ameri- 
can legation,  librarian  and  recording  eecretary 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  editor  of  the 
Japanese  Evangeliat  (1809-1909)  and  of  the 
Christian  Movement  in  Japan  (1907-09),  and  a 
contributor  to  American  and  Japanese  periodi- 
cals. He  published:  A  Bandbook  of  Modem 
Japan  (1903;  flth  ed.,  1913);  Japaneae  Floral 
Calendar  (1904;  2d  ed.,  1911);  Okriatianity  tn 
Modem  Japan  (1906) ;  a  revision  of  Hildreth's 
Japan  as  It  Was  and  Is  (1906);  Japaneae 
Chronology  (1910). 

CLAKEHT,  klA'mftH',  Jaoqcbs  <lS67-89). 
The  assassin  of  Henry  III  of  France.  He  was 
bora  at  Sorbon,  in  the  Department  of  Ardennes, 
and  in  early  life  seems  to  have  been  a  soldier. 
Later  he  entered  a  Dominican  convent  in  Paris. 
Ignorant,  passionate,  and  protuibly  also  de- 
mented, Client  became  a  fanatic  partisan  of 
Uie  League  in  its  struggle  against  the  French 
King  and  Henry  of  Navarre.  After  the  murder 
of  ute  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother,  at  Blois, 
in  1688,  Clement  b^n  to  thinlc  of  himself  as 
the  instrument  selected  by  Heaven  to  overthrow 
the  "tyrant,"  i.e.,  Henry  of  Valois,  and  to 
avenge  the  death  of  the  two  great  leaders  of 
the  League.  He  is  said  to  have  confided  his 
plan  to  assassinate  the  King  to  Bourgoing,  the 

{trior  of  his  convent,  and  to  have  received  the 
atter's  approbation.  It  is  asserted  also  by  his- 
toriana  frioidly  to  the  cause  of  Henry  of 


Navarre  that  the  plan  was  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Cardinal  of  Mayenne  and  his 
sistor,  the  Ducheese  de  Montpensier,  and  that  it 
was,  in  fact,  carried  out  with  their  assistance; 
but  historians  friendly  to  the  (iCague  deny  that 
its  leaders  had  any  previous  knowledge  whatever 
of  GUment's  mnroerous  flchnne.  IioMers  (rf 
introdocticoi  to  the  King  were  obtained  fOT 
Clement  from  the  president,  Harlay,  and  the 
Count  de  Brienne,  who  were  then  prisoners  of 
the  League  in  Paris.  On  July  31,  1589,  Clement 
set  out  for  Saint-Cloud,  from  where  Henry  III 
was  directing  the  operations  against  the  capital. 
On  the  morning  of  August  1  he  was  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  the  King  as  the  bearer  of  an 
important  tetter  and,  while  the  King  was  read- 
ing it,  stabbed  him.  Henry  threw  the  knife  into 
the  assassin's  face,  exclaiming:  "Oh!  the  wicked 
monk;  he  has  killed  me!.  Put  him  to  death!" 
Clement  was  immediately  cut  down,  and  his 
body  was  subsequently  quartered  and  bumed. 
The  King  died  the  next  day.  By  the  zealots 
among  the  Leaguers  the  deed  was  received  with 
undisguised  rejoicing,  and  according  to  Dau- 
bign6,  a  Prot^tant,  the  act  of  Qtoent  was 
praised  from  tlie  pulpit,  and  Uie  monk  declared 
a  martyr.  De  Thou,  a  partisan  of  Henry  IV, 
asserte  that  Pope  Sixtus  V  lauded  Client, 
but  both  Daubi^^'s  and  De  Thou's  statements 
have  no  authority  beyond  their  own  assertion. 
For  a  defense  of  the  assassination  of  Henry  III, 
consult  Pinselet,  Le  martyre  du  fr^  Jacques 
CUment  (Paris,  1589).  Consult  also  Baird,  The 
Huguenots  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  vol.  ii,  chap. 
10  (New  York,  1886),  and  authorities  cited 
under  Hknbt  III. 

OLtaOSST,  Jb&n  Pisbbe  (1809-70).  A 
French  political  econtmiist  and  historiaii,  bora 
at  Draguignan.  He  was  in  the  KGnisfery  of 
Finance  and  a  member  of  the  Institute  and 
wrote,  with  the  aid  of  original  documents, 
works  on  French  financial  administration,  par- 
ticularly in  the  epoch  of  Colbert,  including: 
Biatoire  de  la  vie  et  de  Vadminietration  de  Col' 
bert  (1846) ;  Biatoire  du  ayatime  proteeteur  en 
Prance  depuia  Colbert  juaqu'A  la  rSvolution  de 
18^  (1854);  Etudea  finanoiires  et  iT^ooHomi* 
sooiale  (1869);  and  Lettrea,  inttruetiona,  et 
mfmoirea  de  Colbert  (7  vols.,  1861-82). 
CWment's  prefaces  to  the  last  work  were  ccA- 
lected  and  edited  by  his  widow  under  the  title 
Biatoire  de  Colbert  et  de  son  adminiatration 
(1874;  3d  ed^  1892). 

CLEICEKT,  Justice,  An  "old  merry  magis- 
trate" in  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour. 

CLEUBNTL  kU-mei/tft,  Jaooto  in,  da  Eh- 
POU  (often  called  CHlHEim)  (1554-1640).  An 
Italian  painter  of  the  Florentine  school,  born 
in  Florence.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Tommaso  di  San 
Friano  {or  Tridano)  and  was  influenced  by  the 
works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Pontorma 
dementi's  art  marlcs  the  transition  from  the 
style  of  the  Manneristo  to  the  baroque.  His 
manner  is  severe  to  rigidity,  his  treatment  often 
realistic  His  two  principal  works  are  "St.  Ives 
in  the  Midst  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans" 
(UflSzi),  and  the  altarpiece  of  "San  Borromeo 
with  Members  of  the  Roepigliofli  Family,"  in 
San  Damenico.  Pistoia.  Others  are  "Christ  in 
Gethseraane"  (Prado  Museum,  Madrid)  and  the 
"Sacrifice  of  Isaac"  in  the  Serragli  Church, 
Florence.  He  also  painted  excellent  portraits. 
His  only  fresco  is  on  the  staircase  of  the  Cer- 
tosa,  near  Florence.  Consult  Oij^ioli,  Empoli 
artiatioa  (Rome,  1906). 
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OLBKBNTI,  m-nan^ti,  Muzio  (1752-1832). 
An  Italian  piano  virtuoso  and  compoBer,  born 
in  Borne.  His  father,  a  goldsmith  uid  fer- 
vent music  lover,  placed  him  under  a  relative^ 
Buroni,  for  lessons  in  piano  and  harmonr,  and 
in  1761  Clementi  became  an  organist  Later  on, 
Carpani  taught  him  counterpoint;  and  Sarta- 
relli,  singing.  In  1766  an  Englishman,  Beck- 
ford,  delighted  with  his  plaving,  took  him  to 
England,  where  he  continued  nis  musical  studies 
un^l  1770.  He  was  now  a  finished  virtuoso  and 
published  three  piano  sonatas  (Op.  2) — ^the  first 
worka  of  this  kind  that  bear  the  modem  form. 
His  nicceu  as  a  performer  in  London  was  ex- 
traordinary, and  In  1777-80  he  was  cembalist 
(otmductor)  at  the  Italian  opera  there.  His  first 
tour  (1781)  included  Strasabui^  Munich,  and 
Vienna,  where  his  public  contest  with  Mozart 
became  an  historic  event,  though  the  palm  was 
awarded  to  neither.  He  aroused  great  enthusi- 
asm in  Paris  (1785),  but,  in  spite  of  it,  decided 
to  enter  business.  He  returned  to  London,  se- 
cured an  interest  in  the  publishing  and  piano- 
muiufacturing  firm  of  Longman  and  Broderip, 
and  after  its  failure  formed  a  partnership  with 
CoUard.  The  mechanical  perfection  of  the  piano 
absorbed  most  of  his  energies,  yet  he  foimd  time 
to  write  theoretical  works  and  to  give  instruc- 
tion— a  field  in  which  he  had  no  rival.  His 
concert  tours  in  Russia  (1802)  and  afterward 
in  Germany  and  Italy  were  wonderfully  succesa- 
fnl;  but  his  oiterprises  in  London,  hy  which  he 
amassed  •  fortune,  claimed  most  of  his  atten- 
tion. He  retired  in  old  age  to  his  estate  at 
Evesham,  outside  London,  and  died  there  March 
10,  1832,  Among  dementi's  pupils,  Field, 
Cramer,  Moschelee,  Kalkbrenner,  and  Meyerbeer 
are  the  most  noteworthy.  Even  Beethoven  owes 
much  to  Clementi  in  his  works  for  the  piano. 
His  style  as  a  performer  was  that  of  a  virtuoso, 
characterized  oy  polish,  vigor,  and  brilliam^, 
and  a  beautiful  ^n^ng  tone;  and  he  especially 
exedled  in  improvisation.  Of  his  works  the 
sonatas,  106  in  number,  are  brilliant  and  melo* 
dions,  while  his  series  of  exercises,  Oradua  ad 
PamoMum  (1817),  remains  an  indioMnsable 
work  in  every  pianist's  equipment.  Consult: 
Ferris,  Oreat  Violmiata  and  PianiaU  (New 
York,  1894) ;  Shedlock,  The  Pianoforte  Sonata 
(London,  1895) ;  Frojo,  Muzio  Clementi,  la  sua 
vita,  le  eue  opere  e  la  sua  influenza  sul  progresso 
dOP  arte  (Milan,  1878). 

CUiK'ENTI'HA,  or  PSBlfDO-OLBMBy- 
TINE  (sQMS-kiem'en-tln)  WKITINOS  (Lat. 
nom.  pi.,  from  Qk.  KKiniApria,  KlSmentia,  from 
Lat.  Clemens,  Clement).  1.  The  "Second  Epis- 
tle of  Clement,"  a  homily,  perhaps  originating 
in  the  East  between  120  and  140  (see  Cleh- 
■NT  I).  2.  Two  Epistles  to  Virgins,  discuas' 
ing  certain  problems  which  had  arisen  in  the 
giwing  practice  of  celibacy  in  the  Church, 
of  ^rian  oririn,  dating  from  the  third  century. 
3.  The  most  important  are  the  HomUies,  Recog' 
nitions,  and  Epitomes,  a  collection  of  discourses 
and  stories,  bearing  t^e  name  of  Clement  of 
Borne,  of  uncertain  authorship  and  date,  but 
in  their  present  form  not  earlier  than  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century.  The  first  ex- 
ternal testimony  to  their  existence  is  found  in 
the  History  of  Eusebius.  The  groundwork  upon 
which  the  oompilation  rests  may,  perhaps,  i»te 
fnm  the  seocmd  century.  The  pset^o-Clemen- 
tine  literature  inelndes  20  Bomuiea,  10  Recoff- 
nitions,  and  an  Epitome,  which  were  all  wrlttoi 
in  Oreek.  The  last  is  relativdy  unimportant. 
Vol.  v.— 29 


In  the  Bomilies  and  Recognitions  we  have  what 
purports  to  be  the  story  of  Clement's  career,  in 
ewipairr  with  his  teacher,  the  Apostle  Peter. 
The  banc  of  the  narrative  consists  of  an  unsys- 
tematic and  frequently  intomipted  account  of 
the  experiences  of  Peter  with  the  archheretio 
Simon  Magus,  with  whom  he  carries  on  doctrinal 
and  ethical  discussions,  and  whom  he  victori- 
ously follows  from  place  to  place,  founding 
churches  on  the  way. 

The  theological  position  of  the  writer  is 
clearly  discernible.  He  is  a  Jewish  Christian 
Gnostie,  perhaps  of  the  sect  of  Elkesaites  (q.v.). 
He  ignores  (some  would  say,  opposes)  Paul 
and  exalts  the  perwm  of  James,  *^e  Lord's 
brother."  The  Homilies  were  compiled  for  the 
sake  of  the  teaching  contained,  rauier  than  for 
the  sake  of  any  historical  narration.  The  Reoog- 
nitions  traverse  the  same  general  ground,  but 
with  variation  of  treatment  and  with  greater 
attention  to  the  story.  Historical  criticism  has 
not  yet  reached  definite  conclusions  on  all  the 
problems  presented  by  these  curious  writingiL 
That  there  has  been  mme  or  less  working  over 
ot  earlier  material  is  generally  conceded.  They 
seem  to  be  based  on  a  conunon  source.  Recent 
opinion  inclines  towards  Syria  as  the  probable 
home  of  the  work  on  which  the  writings  are 
based  (Uhlhom)  and  towards  Rome  as  a  possi- 
ble source  for  the  books  in  their  present  form 
(Hamack),  But  we  have  thus  far  no  means 
of  constructing  even  a  plausible  hypothesis  as  to 
the  person  or  persons  by  whom  they  were  recast. 

Blbllog^rapny.  Among  editions  of  the  pseudo- 
Clementine  writings  may  be  mentioned:  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Homilies  by  Lagarde  (Leipzig, 
1865);  of  the  Recognitions  by  Gersdorf  (ib., 
1838);  of  the  Epitome  by  Dressel  (ib.,  1869); 
Eng.  trans,  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  ed.  by 
A.  C.  Coxe,  voL  viii.  Consult,  in  general:  G. 
KrQger,  History  of  Early  Christian  Literature 
(Eott-  trans.,  New  York,  1807);  Hamack, 
Geswiohte  der  attehrittUehm  LittiBratur,  toL  i 
(Leip»^,  1893);  C.  Bin,  "The  Clementine 
Homilies,"  in  Studia  BioHea  et  Ecelesiastioa, 
vol.  ii  (Oxford,  1890);  Hort,  Jfotes  Introductory 
to  the  Study  of  Clemenftna  Recognitions  (Lon- 
don, 1901) ;  Waitz,  "Die  Pseudo-Klementinen,"  in 
T&ct  und  Vntersuchungen  zur  Oesehiohte  der 
altohristliohm  LUteratury  vol.  x,  p.  4  (Leipzig 
1904).   

OLEXESnSAi  kl&^nen-te^,  Ladt.  A 
character  in  Richardson's  novel  Sir  Charles 
Orandiaon. 

OLEVEirTINES  ( Lat.  Clementina,  sc. 
leges,  laws,  from  Clemens,  Clement).  A  collec- 
tion of  decrees  and  constitutions  published  by 
Pope  Clement  V  in  1313.  They  constitute  five 
books  and  62  titles  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Oanonioi 
and  were  edited  and  published  the  Benedic- 
tines in  0  vols.,  witii  an  appendix  (1886-02). 

CLEMENT  OT  AX^BZJLkVBXA.  (Lat.  Clem- 
ens AletBondriwu,  Ok.  K\4^ift  'AXe{ayS^iot, 
KlSmes  Ateaandreioe)  (c.l50-c215).  Titus  Fla- 
vins Clemens,  a  celebrated  Greek  father  of  the 
Church.  He  was  probably  of  heathen  parentage, 
and  his  birthplace  is  unknown.  He  received  a 
liberal  education  and  sought  out  many  teachers 
in  his  search  for  tmth.  He  finallv  resorted  to 
the  Christian  Pantanos,  who  presided  over  tiie 
catechetical  school  at  Alexandria,  and  here  he 
entered  the  Church.  He  was  ordained  a  pres- 
byter and  succeeded  Panttenus  as  bead  of  the 
famous  school,  which  was  destined  to  achieve 
much  greater  renown  because  of  the  influence 
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of  bis  own  and  Origen's  teaching.  During  the 
perBecution  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Sevenis 
{c.203  A.D.)  Clement  left  Alexandria.  We  hear 
of  him  afterward  in  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor; 
but  his  later  life  is  veiled  in  obsocrito,  and  we 
know  neither  the  place  nor  tiie  date  of  nls  deatii. 
Clemrat  was  a  man  of  wide  learning  and  was 

Sroflcient  in  Greek  philosophy,  literature,  and 
istory.  Jerome  called  him  "the  most  learned 
of  men";  but  this  is  mere  friendly  exaggera- 
tion. As  a  theologian  he  ranks  high,  although 
inferior  to  his  famous  pupil,  Origen  (q.v.). 
According  to  his  irp^tem,  the  divine  Logos  ex- 
horts, educates,  and  perfects  the  true  Christian 
gnostic,  through  a  gradual  process  which  is 
marked  out,  in  three  stages^  in  Olament's  diief 
works — the  Bakorpition  to  the  OreekSf  the  /n- 
ttruotor,  and  the  Btromata  ("miscellanies"), 
which  together  form  a  kind  of  trilogy.  The 
first  is  a  defense  of  the  faith,  designed  to  win 
converts.  The  second  contains  instructions  in 
manners  and  morals  for  everyday  life.  In  this 
Clement  has  not  hesitated  to  draw  freely  from 
Stoic  sources.  The  third  is  an  unsystematic 
discussion  of  various  points  of  doctrinal  theol- 
ogy, designed  to  guide  the  mature  Christian  to  a 
perfect  knowledge  (gnosis).  He  regarded  Gredc 
philosophy  as  a  divinely  inspired  preparation  for 
Christianity.  Appended  to  the  Stromata  is  one 
of  the  earliest  Christian  hymns,  familiar  to  the 
modem  world  in  the  version  bc^nning,  "Shep- 
herd of  tender  youth."  Of  Clement's  other  writ- 
ings the  best  known  is  the  tractate,  Who  is  the 
Rteh  Man  that  BhaU  be  Bavedf  In  his  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  Clement  followed  the 
allegorical  method,  so  much  in  vogue  in  Alex- 
andria. The  best  edition  of  Clement's  works  is 
by  Potter  (Oxford,  1716),  reprinted  in  Migne's 
Patrol.  QrcBC,  vols,  viii  and  ix  (Paris,  1857). 
An  English  translation  may  be  found  in  the 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  vol.  ii,  ed.  by  A.  C.  Coxe 
(New  York,  1885).  Consul^  in  general,  the 
article  "Clement^"  in  Smith  and  Wace,  Diction- 
ary  of  Christian  Biography  (London,  1877-87) ; 
Charles  Bigg,  the  Ohriatian  Platonists  of  Atev- 
andrta  (Oxford,  1886);  F.  R.  M.  Hitchcock, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (London,  1899) ;  Eugfine 
de  Faye,  Cl6ment  d'Aleaandrie  (Paris,  1898). 
CLEMENT  OF  HOME.  See  Clement  I. 
CLEM'^NTS,  Fbedebio  Edwabd  ( 1874-  ) . 
An  American  botanist,  bom  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
where  in  1894-1906  he  was  assistant  professor 
of  botany  and  then  for  a  year  professor  of  plant 
physiology.  In  1907  he  became  professor  and 
head  of  the  department  of  botany  at  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Afinnesota.  His  publications  Include: 
The  Phytogeography  of  Tfebraska  (1898;  2d  ed., 
1900);  Histogenesis  of  Caryophyllales  (1899); 
Laboratory  Manual  of  High  School  Botany 
(1900) ;  Greek  and  Latin  in  Biological  Jfomen- 
clatwre  (1902);  Herbaria  Formationum  Colo- 
radensinm  (19(Mi);  Development  and  Structure 
of  Vegetatifw  (1904);  Research  Methods  in 
Ecology  (1905);  Plant  Physiology  and  Eootogy 
( 1907 ) ;  Cryptogamas  Formationum  Coloraden- 
sium  (1908) ;  Oenera  of  Fungi  (1909) ;  Jfjnne* 
sota  Mushrooms  (1910) ;  Outde  to  the  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  Minnesota  (1908);  Guide  to  the 
Spring  Flowers  of  Minnesota  (1908;  3d  ed., 
1913)  ;  Guide  to  the  Autumn  Flotcers  of  Minne- 
sota.  Field  and  Garden  (1913). 
d^KBNTSr  JuDSON  C  ( UDDIO8 )  ( 1 84&- 
).  An  Auierican  politician  and  conuneroe 
expert,  bora  in  Walker  Co.,  Oa.    He  was  ad- 


mitted to  the  bar  in  1869  and '  practiced  at 
LaFayette,  Ga.,  from  1869  to  1892.  He  was 
county  school  commissioner  in  1871,  a  member 
of  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives  in 
1872-70,  and  a  monber  of  the  State  Senate  in 
1877.  From  1881  to  1891  he  was  in  Congress 
and  from  1892  to  1912  was  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He  was  re- 
appointed to  the  commission  in  1913.  He  pub- 
lished iforal  Results  of  Modem  Transportation 
and  Transmission  Facilities  (1911). 

CLEM'ENT'S  Zmi'.  An  Inn  of  Chanceiy, 
attached  to  the  Inner  Temple,  in  London.  It 
originally  served  as  a  pl^cB  entertainment  for 
those  who  made  use  of  the  waters  of  St.  Clem- 
ent's Well  near  by. 

CLEKOW,  Frank  Gerabd.  A  British  phy- 
sician, educated  in  Liverpool,  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, and  in  Paris.  He  spent  15  months  in 
India,  served  as  medical  ofBcer  to  the  British 
Seaman's  Hospital,  Cronstadt,  and  later  became 
physician  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  was  British  dele^te  and  plenipo- 
tentiary at  tiie  International  Sanitary  Confer- 
ence in  Paris  in  1903  and  in  1911-12.  Hia 
puUieations  Include:  The  Cholera  Epidemio  of 
189S  tn  the  Russian  Empire  (1893);  The  Me- 
dicinal Waters  and  Muds  of  Russia  ( 1897 ) ; 
Medicine  Past  and  Present  in  Russia  (1897); 
Des  formes  cliniques  de  la  peste  (1900);  The 
Geography  of  Disease  (1903);  Etude  sur  la 
defense  samitaire  du  oftemin  du  for  du  Hedjaa 
(1910). 

OKEKSON  COUiEOB.  An  institution  mt 
Clem  son  College,  S.  C,  chartered  in  1889  and 
opened  in  1893.  Courses  are  offered  In  agricul- 
ture, mechanic  arts,  and  dectricity,  chemistry, 
and  textile  arts.  There  are  also  military  and 
academic  departments.  The  institution  is  en- 
gaged in  State  work,  such  as  the  inspection  of 
fertilizers,  the  protection  of  farmers  against 
injurious  insects  and  the  diseases  of  animals, 
and  in  extension  work  among  the  fanners, 
teachers^  etc.  The  student  enrollment  in  19  IS- 
IS was  834,  and  the  instructors  numbered  64. 
llie  college  has  an  endowment  fund  of  $154,439, 
and  a  total  income  of  about  $300,000.  Hie 
value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  appliances  in 
1913  was  $1,330,000.  The  president  in  1914  was 
W.  M.  Riggs,  B.S.,  LL.D. 

CLE'OB^OiirS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  K\e6povK»s, 
Kleoboulos).  One  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece.  He  was  the  son  of  Evagoras  and  a 
native  and  ruler  of  Lindus,  in  Rhodes.  He  lived 
between  628  and  5S8  B.O.,  and  was  perhaps  the 
first  to  give  a  literary  form  to  riddles.  He  also 
wrote  lyric  poetry.  Diogenes  LeSrtius  has  pre- 
served for  us  several  of  his  riddles.  Consult 
Berric,  Poetce  Lyrim  Qrwci  (Leipzig,  1900). 

cL'E/O'EA&t  Spanish  student  for 

whose  benefit  Asmodeus  exposes  to  view  the 
secret  life  of  all  Madrid  by  unroofing  the  honaea, 
in  Le  Sage's  Le  diable  boitewe. 

CL£0MAD£S,  klA'd'mA'dte',  Thx  Adtkh- 
TUBBS  OF  (Fr.  Lee  aoentarea  de  OUomadis),  A 
French  poem,  of  some  20,000  lines,  written  by 
Adente  le  Roi  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

CLEOM'BBOTXrS  I  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  EXc4^ 
^poTot,  Kleombrotos  ( ?-371  B,c.).  A  king  4^ 
Sparta  (380-371  b.c.).  He  was  a  son  of 
Pausanias  and  succeeded  bis  brother,  Agesipo- 
lis  I.  He  commanded  the  Spartan  army  which 
was  sent  against  Thebes  in  378  B.C.;  two  years 
later  he  led  into  B«Botla  a  secMid  equally  on- 
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raccesaful  expedition.  He  waa  defeated  and 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (371  B.C.). 

CliEOMEDES,  kle'ft-m&'dez  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
KXmm4^>  Kleomedes).  A  Greek  writer  on 
astroncany  of  the  first  or  second  century  a.d. 
He  composed  a  treatlBe,  The  Circular  Theory  of 
the  Heavenly  Bodies,  which  contains  many  truths 
of  modern  science— the  spherical  shape  of  the 
earth,  the  revolution  of  the  moon  about  the 
earth,  etc.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Zi^ler 
(1801). 

CI^OKENES  (kl6-0m'«-nez)  I  (Lat.,  from 
Gk.  KXeo^i^t,  Kleomen^).  A  king  of  Sparta. 
He  was  the  son  of  Anaxandridee  and  came  to 
the  throne  not  later  than  518  or  517  b.c.  At 
the  mandate  of  the  Delphic  oracle  in  610  b.c. 
he  assisted  the  Athenians  in  expelling  from  their 
tity  Hippias,  the  last  of  the  Pisistratidie. 
Shortly  after  this  event  he  joined  Isagoras,  the 
head  of  the  Oligarchical  part^  at  Athens,  in  an 
attempt  to  ovCTtum  the  Clisthenian  constitu- 
tion. Clisthenes  was  driven  from  the  city,  and 
700  families,  partisans  of  Clisthenes,  were  sent 
into  exile;  but  the  undertaking,  as  a  whole, 
proved  unsuccessful.  Later  he  made  another  un- 
successful attempt  to  aid  Isagoras.  At  the  time 
of  the  Ionic  revolt  he  was  appealed  to  in  vain 
bv  Aristagoras  to  join  the  Grecian  cause.  In 
the  war  between  Sparta  and  Argoe,  about  the 
time  of  the  capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians, 
Cleomenes,  having  by  stratagem  defeated  the 
Argives  near  Tiryns,  treacherously  slew  a  num- 
ber of  the  survivors  and  destroyed  the  rest  by 
setting  fire  to  the  grove  in  which  the^  had 
taken  refuge.     Six  thousand   Argive  citizens 

e^rished  at  this  time,  In  and  after  the  battle, 
y  this  victory  Cleomenes  won  for  Sparta 
supremaCT'  in  the  Peloponnese.  Afterward,  b^ 
bribing  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  secured  the  de- 
thronement of  his  colleague,  Demaratus,  on  the 
ground  of  illegitimacy  {consult  Herodotus,  vi, 
S&-73),  and  me  substitution  for  him  of  Leo- 
tychidea.  This  he  did  because  Demaratus  had 
thwarted  his  attempt,  in  491,  to  punish  ^gina 
for  submission  to  Darius.  In  bis  later  years 
he  became  insane,  finally  taking  his  own  life. 
Consult  Wells,./ottmoJ  of  Hellenio Stttdies ( 1905) . 

CLEOKENES  m  <  r-219  B.C.).  A  king 
of  Sparta.  He  was  the  son  of  Leonidaa  II  and 
the  last  of  the  Agida.  (See  Aais.)  He  became 
King  about  235  b.c.  Cleomenes  was  the  in- 
heritor of  the  aspirations  of  King  Agis  IV;  his 
aim  was  to  do  away  with  the  ephorate  at  Sparta 
and  to  reassert  the  power  of  the  kings  and  then 
to  raise  Sparta  to  the  position  of  leader  in 
Greece.  His  plans  caused  war  between  Sparta 
and  the  Achaean  League  (see  Acu£a)  in  227 
B.C.;  in  226  Cleomenes  twice  defeated  the 
Aeheans  in  battle — at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lycsus, 
in  Arcadia,  and  at  Leuctra,  in  the  territory  of 
Megalopolis.  After  this  he  abolished  the  epho- 
rate, restored  the  prerogatives  of  the  kit^, 
made  a  redistribution  of  the  lands,  remitted 
debts,  and  extended  the  franchise  to  certain 
of  theperioeci  (q.v.).  In  224  he  utterly  defeated 
the  Actueans  in  a  battle  at  Dyme,  near  Hecatom- 
hsenm,  but  in  221  was  himself  defeated  at  Sellasia 
by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Macedonians  and 
the  Aelueans,  under  the  command  of  Antigonus, 
who  had  been  called  to  the  aid  of  the  AchseanB 
by  Aratus  and  Philopcemen.  Fleeing  to  Egypt, 
be  there  later  endeavored  to  head  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  people,  but,  failing  in  that,  took  his 
own  life.  Cleomenes  was  the  last  great  states- 
man that  Greece  produoed. 


OIiEOHENES,  or  The  Spabtak  Hebo.  A 

play  by  Dryden  and  Southerne,  produced  in 
May,  1692. 

CLE'ON.  The  Governor  of  Tharsus,  in  Shake- 
speare's Pericles. 

OLEON    ( Lat.,    from    Gk.    KXiwr,  KleOn) 

( t--422  B.C.) .  An  Athenian  politician,  champion 
of  the  danocracy.  He  was  a  son  of  Cleeenetus 
and  was  by  trade  a  leather  dealer.  He  first 
came  into  prominence  by  opposing  Pericles;  he 
caused  Pericles  to  be  convicted  of  maladminstra- 
tion  of  public  funds.  In  427  B.C.,  when  the  mat- 
ter of  the  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mytilene,  who  had  revolted  against  Athene,  came 
up  for  consideration  in  the  Athenian  Assembly, 
he  urged  that  all  the  inhabitants  be  put  to  death. 
In  426,  when  envoys  arrived  at  Athens  to  treat  of 
the  release  of  tiie  ^artan  citizens  shut  up  on 
the  Island  of  Sphacteria  and  to  suggest  peace, 
the  Athenians,  instigated  by  Cleon,  imposed  such 
terms  upon  Sparta  that  peace  was  found  to  be 
impossible.  I^ter  in  the  same  year,  owing  to  a 
casual  remark  made  in  the  public  assembly  to 
the  effect  that,  if  he  were  general,  the  Athenians 
would  not  long  remain  in  front  of  Sphacteria, 
Cleon  himself  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  opera- 
tions against  the  island.  He  promised  to  end 
the  si^  witiiin  20  days,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Demosthenes,  he  cUd  this.  (See  Ptlus.) 
In  422  B.O.  Cleon  was  sent  to  oppose  Brasidas 

(q.v.),  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace  and  to  recover 
the  city  of  Amphlpolis.  He  toc^  the  towns  of 
Torone  and  Galepsus,  but  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  the  battle  which  took  place  beneath  the  walls 
of  Amphipolis.  Cleon  is  described  by  Thueydides 
and  Aristophanes  as  an  insolent  and  venal  poli- 
tician and  a  deumgogue  of  low  type.  Both 
writers,  however,  had  strong  incentives  to  preju- 
dices against  him.  Cleon  vaa  for  many  years  uie 
foremost  man  In  Athena;  he  was  a  persuasiTe 
speaker,  clever  at  managing  public  business  in 
a  popular  way,  and  a  strong  advocate  of  war 
with  Sparta.  His  death  paved  the  way  for  the 
Peace  of  Nicias  (q.v.),  in  421.  Consult:  Grote, 
History  of  Greece,  vol.  vi  (London,  1888);  Be- 
loch.  Die  Attische  Polifik  seii  Perikles  (Leipzig, 

1884)  ;  Holm,  History  of  Greece,  Eng.  trans., 
vol.  ii,  chap.  23  (New  York,  1902). 

CL£0HTB,  kU'ONf.  A  character  in  Mo- 
li&re'a  La  hourgeoia  gentUhomme. 

CXiE'OFATBA  (Gk.  KKeow6.Tpa).  The  name 
of  several  queens  and  princesses  of  Egypt  of  the 
family  of  the  Ptolemies  (q^.).  Tbe  most  fa- 
mous of  them,  Clbopatba  VI,  daughter  of  Ptol- 
emy XIII,  Auletes,  was  bom  in  69  or  68  B.C. 
Budge  calls  her  the  seventh ;  but  Mahaffy 
declines  to  admit  a  Cleopatra  VI  (Trypheena). 
Her  father  died  in  51,  leaving  a  will  wherein  he 
appointed  as  his  successors,  his  elder  daughter, 
Cleopatra,  and  his  elder  son,  Ptolemy,  and  re- 
quested the  Roman  people  to  see  his  testamentary 
dispositions  carried  into  effect.  Two  copies  of 
this  will  were  drawn  i^>— one  to  be  preserved  at 
Alexandria  (consult  Cssar,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  iii, 
108),  the  other  to  be  sent  to  Rome  to  be  depos- 
ited in  the  public  archives.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  Empire,  Jthe  latter  will 
never  reached  its  destination,  but  remained  in 
the  possession  of  Pompey.  Cleopatra,  then  about 
17  years  old,  and  her  brother,  Ptolemy  XIV,  a 
child  of  about  12  years,  succeeded  jointly  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  with  the  understanding  that 
the^  should  uiortly  marry.  In  the  third  year  of 
their  reign  Ptolemy,  urj^  by  his  advisers,  as- 
sumed sole  control  of  the  government  and  drove 
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liis  slater  into  exile.  She  promptly  gathered  an 
army  in  Syria  and  prepared  to  assert  her  claims. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Fompey,  sedfing  refuge 
with  the  King  of  Ekypt,  after  his  defeat  at  Phar- 
sallo,  was  murderea  by  the  King's  advisers.  Cle- 
f^tra  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  make  good 
lier  claim  by  force  of  arms;  but,  shortly  after 
Pompey's  deatii,  Caesar  arrived  at  Alexandria 
and,  yielding  to  the  fasciDationa  of  the  Egyptian 
QuMD,  became  ber  lover  and  espoused  her  cause. 
He  was  for  a  time  hard  pressed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  ultimately  triumphed,  and  Ptolemy 
lost  his  life.  Arsinoe,  the  younger  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  Auletea,  was  carried  off  to  grace  Caesar's 
triumph  at  Rome.  Cleopatra  now  nominally 
married  her  younger  brother,  Ptolemy  XV,  and, 
after  settling  their  joint  government  upon  a 
secure  basis,  went  to  Rome,  where  she  lived  as 
Cesar's  mistress  until  his  assassination  in  44 
B.a  After  Cnsar's  death,  having,  it  is  said, 
poisoned  her  brother,  Ptolemy  XV,  she  returned 
to  Egypt,  where  she  aaeociated  with  her  on  the 
throne  her  son  by  Csesar,  called  Csesarion.  In 
the  civil  war  following  Cssar's  death,  since  Cleo- 
patra had  hesitated  to  take  sides  with  eithor 
party,  Antony,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (48), 
summoned  Iter  to  meet  him  at  Tarsus  in  CiHcia 
to  explain  her  conduct.  When  she  appeared  upon 
the  CydnUB  on  a  splendidly  adorned  vessel,  in 
the  garb  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite,  the  Roman 
triumvir  fell  a  vi^im  to  her  charms  and  returned 
with  her  to  Egypt.  After  living  with  her  for 
some  time,  in  we  course  of  which  she  bore  him 
twin  children,  Alexander  Helios  and  Clematra 
Selene^  Antony  was  compelled  to  return  to  Rome, 
where  he  married  Oetavia,  a  sister  of  Octavius. 
When,  in  36,  he  went  to  the  East  in  command 
of  an  expedition  against  the  Partbians,  he  sent 
for  Cleopatra,  and  she  joined  him  at  Antioch, 
and  after  his  defeat  she  met  him  in  Syria  with 
troops  and  supplies.  In  34,  after  a  more  suc- 
cessTul  campaign  against  the  Parthians,  be  cele- 
brated his  triumph  at  Alexandria  and  continued 
to  reside  in  ^ypt  In  32  Oetavianus  declared 
war  against  Cleopatra,  and  Antony,  in  revenge, 
divorced  his  wife  Oetavia.  Against  the  couneel 
of  Antony's  advisers  Cleopatra  insisted  on  tak- 
ing part  m  the  ensuing  campaign.  At  the  naval 
battle  of  Actium  (31),  believing  Antony's  defeat 
to  be  inevitable,  she  withdrew  her  fleet  from 
action  and  fled  to  Alexandria.  Her  lover,  be- 
holding her  flifi^  made  no  farther  effort  to 
retrieve  his  fortunes,  but  retired  frran  the  bat- 
tle and  followed  her.  On  the  approach  of  CN;* 
tavianus,  Antony,  deceived  by  the  false  report  of 
the  Queen's  death,  fell  by  his  own  hand.  Cleo- 
patra made  some  attempts  to  bring  Oetavianus 
under  the  influence  of  her  charms,  but,  failing  in 
this  and  hearing  that  he  intended  to  exhibit  tier 
in  his  triumph  at  Rome,  she  killed  herself  (30 
BM.),  prdbably  by  poison,  and,  Mcording  to  an 
old  traditiim,  by  the  bite  of  a  venomous  serpent. 
Cleopatoi  combined  rare  intellectaal  gifts  with 
physical  charms,  and  she  is  immortal  as  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  women  of  all  time;  so  that 
ever  since  her  death  she  has  been  a  constant 
theme  for  artists,  dramatists,  and  proets.  There 
is  no  authentic  portrait  of  Cleopatra  extant,  ex- 
cept in  her  effigy  upon  coins.  A  composite  pho- 
tograph has  been  made  of  these  by  Oorrinse 
in  his  book,  Egyptian  ObeUska  (New  York, 
1866). 

CiMari<m,  ber  son  by  Cnsar,  was  put  to  death 
hy  Octavius.  Of  her  three  children  by  Antony, 
her  daughter  Cixopatba  married  Jnba,  King  of 


Mauretania,  who  was  allowed  by  Octavius  to 
take  under  his  protection  his  wife's  two  broth- 
ers, Alexander  and  Ptolemy.  In  40  AJ).  Ptol- 
emy, son  of  Juba  and  the  younger  Cleopatra, 
was  slain  hy  Caligula,  and  with  him  ended  the 
line  of  the  Ptolemies.  (See  Ptolbux.)  Con- 
sult: Strack,  Die  Dyna$ii€  der  Pt<aem6«r 
(1896) ;  Mabaf^,  The  Empire  of  fhe  Ptolemie* 
and  Bistory  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemaic  Dy- 
nasty (1899);  Lombroso,  L'Egitto  dei  Oreei  e 
dei  Romani  (1895), 

CLZOPATBA.  An  opera  by  Enna  (q.v.), 
first  produced  in  Copenhagen,  Feb.  0,  1894. 

CI^OFATBA'S  NEEDLES.  The  name  given 
to  two  Egyptian  obelisks  of  red  syenite,  which 
voK  transported  from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria 
about  14  B.C,  and  renuiinea  there  until  1877, 
when  they  were  presented  to  the  governments 
of  Oreat  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Khedive,  Ismail  Pasha.  One  has  been  stand- 
ing on  the  Thames  Embankment,  London,  since 
1878,  the  other  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  since 
1880.  The  latter  is  69  feet  high,  with  a  base 
7  feet  7  inches  square,  and  weighs  200  tons. 
It  is  supported  on  four  bronze  crabs,  reproduc- 
tions from  the  originals  preserved  in  the  neigh- 
boring Metroftolitan  Museum.  The  obelisk  bears 
inscriptions  of  Tbothmes  III  (about  1500  n.c.) 
and  Rameses  II.  The  London  obelisk  is  slightly 
smaller  than  its  companion  in  New  York.  Con- 
sult Gorringe,  Egyptian  Obeliaks  (New  York, 
1885).   See  Obelisk. 

CLEP^YDBA  (Gk.  kXc^M^  klepaydra,  fron 
kMwnai,  kleptein,  to  steal  +  Mwp,  hydUr, 
water).  An  ancient  instrument  for  measuring 
time  by  the  efflux  of  water  throng  a  small  orH 
flee.  Two  kinds  have  been  in  use.  In  the  sim- 
pler form  the  water  was  allowed  to  escape  from 
one  vessel  into  another.  This  form  was  used  in 
the  Athenian  courts,  where  a  speaker  was  al- 
lowed a  certain  quantity  of  water  for  his  speech, 
the  quantity  depending  on  the  importance  of 
the  suit.  Tbe  more  complicated  form  was  said 
by  some  to  have  been  invented  by  Plato,  while 
others  gave  the  honor  to  Ctesibnu  of  Alexan- 
dria. In  this  form  the  water  was  allowed  to 
flow  at  a  uniform  rate  into  a  receptacle,  on 
which  was  marked  a  sc^e  of  hours.  Both  forms 
are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Rome  in 
159  B.C.  and  were  widely  used.  (See  Clock.) 
Athenieus  (vol.  iv,  p.  174)  applies  the  name  to 
a  variety  of  the  hydraulic  organ. 

OLXBO,  kl&r,  JzAS  lb.  See  Lb  Clebg,  Jeak. 

CLEBO,  Laubbnt  (1786-1869).  A  French 
deaf-mute  and  educator,  bom  near  Lyons.  He 
was  a  favorite  pupil  of  the  Ahh6  Sicard  at  the 
institution  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  founded  in 
Paris  by  the  Abb£  de  I'Ep^,  and  after  eight  years 
of  stndj  became  a  teacher.  In  1816  he  came  to 
the  United  States  with  Dr.  Gallaudet  (q.v.),  and 
the  next  year  the  two  opened  an  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Hartford,  C<mn.,  where 
Clerc  taught  successfully  for  more  than  40  years. 
He  married  a  deaf-mute,  who  bore  him  several 
children,  all  of  whom  had  the  sense  of  hearing 
and  could  speak.   See  DEAT-Mtrra. 

CLERESTOBT.    See  Cueabstobt. 

CLERFAYT,  or  CLAIRFAIT,  klAr'fi'. 
Chakles  db  Cboix,  Count  ( 1733-98 ) .  An 
Austrian  fleld  marshal,  bom  at  the  castle  of 
Bmille,  Hainaut,  Low  Countries.  He  entered 
the  Austrian  serrice  in  1753,  fought  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  colonel.  During  the  Turk- 
ish War  <a  1787-81  he  commanded  an  txmj 
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corps  which  wod  battles  at  Mehadia  and  Kala- 
fat.  In  1792  he  commanded  the  Austrian  coipi 
sent  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  de- 
feated the  French  at  Croix -aux-Bois  (September 
15).  Having  withdrawn  into  Belgium,  he  de- 
feated the  French  at  Aldenhoven   (March  I, 

1793)  ,  relieved  Maertricht,  dedded  the  battle  of 
Neerwindoi  {March  18),  and  toofc  Le  Quesntrr 
(September  11).  After  this  series  of  brilliant 
victories  he  met  with  reverses  at  Wattignies 
( October  1 6    and  19),   Mouscron   ( April  29, 

1794)  ,  and  Hoogleede  (June  13).  In  1795  he 
was  appointed  field  marshal  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Imperial  armies  on  the  Rhine,  in 
which  capacity  he  defeated  Jourdan  at  Hiichst 
(October  11)  and  relieved  Mainz,  storming  the 
almost  impregnable  works  of  ihe  besi^rs,  inuch 
were  defended  by  an  army  of  80,000  men.  After 
concluding  an  armistice  with  the  French  Re- 
public he  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  was 
bailed  as  the  savior  of  the  Empire.  Because  of 
differences  with  the  Imperial  Minister  Thngut 
over  the  armistice,  he  left  the  army.  Consult 
Vivenot,  Thugut,  Olerfait,  und  Wurmaer  (Vi- 
enna, 1869). 

GLXBOXFX,  Francis  Hbotqb  (1866-  ). 
An  American  manufacture,  bom  in ,  Bangor, 
Me^  of  French  Huguenot  ancesby,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Maine.  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876,  but 
in  1880  became  interested  in  street  railways 
and  other  developments.  Zn  1888  he  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  organize  a  railway  and  electric 
light  and  water  works  companies  in  Teheran. 
In  1896  he  hema  to  develop  hydraulic  power 
at  the  falto  of  the  St.  Marj,  uid  it  was  largely 
tiirongh  hia  efforts,  and  in  some  cases  his 
inventions,  that  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich., 
and  in  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Ontario, 
great  wood-pulp  factories  and  reduction  works 
were  built. 

OUEBOT  (OF.  olergie,  Lafc.  clerictM,  from  Ok. 
xXifpucji,  klerikos,  clergyman,  from  icX^pot,  kl€roa, 
lot).  A  term  very  generally  applied  to  the 
ministers  d  the  CHirisnan  rdi^tm  in  contradis- 
tinction  to  the  laity  (q-v.).  This  use  of  the 
term  is  very  ancient  and  appears  to  have  grad- 
ually be«Hne  prevalent,  as  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion more  and  more  exclusively,  instead  of  the 
members  of  the  Christian  Church  equally,  began 
to  be  regarded  as  God's  "berit^"  and  "priest- 
hood" (1  Pet.  ii.  9,  and  v.  3),  consecrated  to 
Him,  and  peculiarly  His.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  cleivy  and  the  laity  became  more 
marked  througn  the  multiplication  of  offices 
and  titles  among  the  cler^,  the  ascription  to 
^em  M  a  idace  in  the  Christian  Church  simitar 
to  that  of  the  priests  and  Levi  tea  in  the  Jewish 
church,  with  peculiar  rights  and  privileges,  their 
assumption  of  a  peculiar  dress  and  of  official 
insignia,  the  growth  of  monastic  institutions, 
and  the  introduction  of  celibat^.  In  harmoi^ 
with  the  notions  on  which  this  distinction  u 
founded  is  that  of  an  indelible,  sacramentally 
stunped  diaraeter  derived  from  ordination,  so 
that  a  renunciation  of  the  clerical  office  is  either 
viewed  as  an  impossibility  or  a  sort  of  apostasy. 
These  notions  in  their  highest  degree  belong  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  In  toe  Prot^tant  churches 
the  distinction  I>etween  clergy  and  laity  is  much 
less  wide,  and,  although  the  same  terms  are 
often  used,  it  is  rather  conventionally  than  in 
their  full  signification.  The  employment  of  of- 
ficial robw  ^  the  dergy  preceded  tndr  assump* 
Hm  of  a  peculiar  ordinary  dress  and  is  not  so 


intimately  connected  with  any  peculiar  preten- 
sions. Among  the  privil^es  accorded  to  the 
clei^  by  the  Roman  emperors  and  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  was  exemption  from  civil  offices; 
among  the  rights  asserted  by  them,  and  occa- 
sioning much  dispute,  was  exemption  from  lay 
jnrisdietiMi,  even  in  cases  of  felony.  (See 
Bkrefit  cv  Clebgt.)  The  clergy  were  distin- 
guished into  the  higher  clecgy  and  the  lower 
clergy;  the  latter  including  ostlarii,  ac<^tes, 
lectors,  exorcists,  etc.  The  term  secular  clergy 
is  the  designation  of  priests  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  who  are  not  of  any  religious  order,  but 
have  the  care  of  parishes.  Monks  who  are  in 
holy  orders  are  designated  regular  clergy  (from 
re^doy  rule).   See  Obmbs.  BxxLt;  Bishop; 

PBIEST;  DEAOOIf. 

OLBBOT,  BKRxnr  of.    See  BBiram  or 

Clebqt. 

CLEa^0T7S,  Johannes  (1657-1736).  See 
Le  Clerc,  Jean. 

CI^EB/IDM.    See  Checexsed  Beetles. 

CLEBK  (AS.  clerc,  cleric,  from  Lat.  cUriout, 
dergyman).  In  the  Middle  Ages,  an  appella- 
for  an  ecdesiaatic,  extended  at  a  later 
period  to  mean  a  complimentary  title  for  men 
of  learning,  whether  of  the  Church  or  not.  In 
modern  times  it  indicates  any  one  who  makes 
and  keeps  records,  public  or  private,  or  one 
employed  in  some  subordinate  position  in  a 
store,  an  office,  etc.  "Clerk  in  holy  orders"  and 
"clerk  in  minor  orders"  are  phrases,  still  used  in 
England  as  the  legal  designations  of  a  minister 
at  the  Elstablishea  church,  which  preserve  tiie 
mediseval  use  of  .this  term.   See  Clebgt. 

CLEBK,  Pabisr.    See  Pabish  Cubk. 

GLESK,  Patuastbb's.  In  the  United  States 
navy  a  paymaster's  clerk  is  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  the  request  of  the 
paymaster  for  whom  he  is  to  perform  duty  and 
serves  until  his  appointment  is  revoked.  Pay- 
masters' clerks  have  the  same  pay  and  allow- 
ances as  warrant  officers,  and,  while  holding  ap- 
pointments in  the  naval  service,  they  have  the 
same  rights  of  retirement  as  warrant  officers 
of  a  Um  length  of  Beiriee,  The  uniform  is 
similar  to  l^t  of  warrant  officers  (see  Boat- 
swain), and  tii^  belong  to  the  warrant  offi- 
cers' mess. 

CLEBK,  DnoALD  (1854-  ).  A  British 
engineer  and  inventor,  bom  at  Glasgow,  and  ed- 
ucated at  Anderson's  and  the  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  colleges  (now  merged).  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  technical  chemistry  at  Glasgow  and 
also  in  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Science  at 
Leeds,  became  a  director  of  the  National  Gas 
Engine  Company,  and  invented  the  Clerk  cycle 
gas  engine.  Besides  his  scientific  papers  he  is 
author  of:  The  Theory  of  Oas  Engines  (2d  ed., 
1891 ) ;  The  Gas  and  OU  Engine  (7th  ed.,  1896) ; 
The  Oas,  Petrol,  and  Oil  Engine  (2  vola., 
1909-13). 

OLEBKB,  Agnes  Mabt  (184ii-1907).  A 
British  astronomer,  bom  in  Irdand.  While 
living  in  Italy  in  1870-77  she  contributed  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  1888  she  made  astro- 
nomical observatiiHts  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
South  Africa,  and  in  1890  further  observations 
aboard  the  yacht  Palatine  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 
She  won  the  Actonian  prize  for  her  work  in 
astronomy  in  1893.  Her  publications  include: 
A  Popular  Sistory  of  Astronomy  (1886;  4th 
ed.*  rev.,  1902) ;  The  Bystems  of  the  Stars 
(1890  ;  2d  ed.,  1005) ;  The  HersehOs  and  Uod- 
era  Astrotumy   (1895);   Astronomy  (1898); 
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Problema  in  A»trophi/mo8  (1903) ;  Modem  Oo*- 
mogottiea  (1905). 

OLEBEENWELL,  klOrlcen-wel  (clerks*  well, 
Iiat.  Fona  Clericorum,  from  its  well,  which  was 
a  meeting  point  for  the  parish  clerks  of  London) . 
A  parish  of  London  (q.v.) ,  Ei^land,  north  o{  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  between  Hubom  Viaduct  and 
Islington.  It  is  s  noted  district  for  the  nuurn- 
facture  of  metal  articles,  watches,  and  optical 
instruments.  Northampton  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute,  a  branch  of  the  City  Polytechnic  Institute, 
is  situated  on  Northampton  Square. 

GLEBK-MAZWELL.    See  Maxwell. 

CLBBKONT-EN-BEAXJVAISIS,  klar'mOn'. 
On-bO'T&'se',  CLEEUONT-DE-L'OISE  (ML. 
Olarua  Moiu,  fair  hill,  fn»n  darv^  clear,  and 
mons,  mountain).   An  ancient  town  in  the  De- 

fartment  of  Oise,  France,  30  miles  north  of 
aris  (Map:  France,  N..  H  3).  The  town  hall 
and  church  of  St.  Samson  date  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  above  the  town  is  an  old 
castle  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  now  used 
as  a  penitentiary  for  women.  Founded  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  camp  of  the  Gauls  and  Ro- 
mans, Clermtmt  was  important  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  frequently  taken  and  retaken  in  the 
wars  with  the  English,  and  in  1487  was  sur- 
rendered to  them  as  a  ransom  for  the  French 
leader.  La  Hire.  It  manufactures  felt  and  cor* 
sets,  and  its  trade  consists  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
grain.  Pop.,  1001.5723;  1011  (commune) ,  6004. 

CliEBMONT-FERBAND,  -f«r'r&n'.  The 
capital  of  the  Department  of  Puy-de-Ddme, 
France,  216  miles  south -southeast  of  Paris 
(Map:  France,  N.,  J  7).  It  is  finely  situated, 
an  a  goitle  elevatiim,  between  the  rivers  Bedat 
and  Allier,  at  the  lotk  of  a  range  of  extinct  vol- 
canoes, crowned  by  the  peak  of  Puy-de-DOme, 
about  5  miles  distant  from  the  town.  It  con- 
sists of  the  two  towns  of  Clermont  and  Mont- 
ferrand,  connected  by  a  fine  avenue  of  trees,  but 
has  a  generally  gloomy  aspect.  It  contains  sev- 
eral remarkable  buildings;  such  aa  the  old 
Gothic  cathedral  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
com  and  linen  hall,  the  theatre,  museum  of  nat- 
ural history,  hospital,  inclwling  a  college  of 

Ithannacy,  medicine,  academy  of  sciences,  oelles 
etfcres  and  arts,  and  a  public  library,  in  which 
are  over  113,000  printed  volumes  and  1100  man- 
UBcripts.  In  the  park  outside  of  the  library  is  a 
statue  of  Pascal,  who  was  born  here.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  French  manufacture  of  India  rub- 
ber. Other  manufactures  include  woolen  and 
linen  goods,  machinery,  straw  hats,  chocolate, 
chemiMls,  rope,  candles,  hats,  yam,  thread,  ani- 
mal oils,  and  needles,  while  there  fs  an  exten- 
sive traffic  in  the  produce  of  the  district,  and 
considerable  transit  trade  between  Paris  and  the 
south  of  France.  It  is  an  active  market  for 
horses.  There  are  two  hot  mineral  springs  in 
the  town,  which  are  used  for  bathing.  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Pop. 
(commune),  1901.  62.933;  1911,  65,386.  It 
succeeds  the  ancient  Gallic  city,  Augusta  Kerae- 
nim,  later  called  Clams  Mons.  In  the  AGddle 
Ages  ClermtHit  was  the  residence  of  the  counts 
of  the  same  nanie,and  the  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Auvergne,  and  became  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
oldest  bishoprics  of  France.  Several '  ecclesias- 
tical councils  were  held  here,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  was  that  in  1095,  at  which  the 
First  Cmsade  was  decreed  by  Urban  II. 

CLEBH0NT-OAinnU.ir,  -g&'ny,  Chables 
SniON  (1846-  ).  A  French  Orientalist,  bom 
in  Paris  and  educated  at  the  Ecole  des  Langncs 


Orientalee.  Becoming  an  attach^  to  the  Jeru- 
salem consulate,  he  took  an  important  part  in 
the  discovery  of  the  "Moabite  Stone"  (q.v.)  and 
its  piecing  together.  The  British  government 
made  him  head  of  an  expedition  to  niestine  in 
1874,  and  the  French  government  afterward  sent 
him  on  archsolt^cal  missions  In  Syria,  Tripoli- 
tana,  Cyrenaica,  etc.  He  became  Vice  Consul  at 
Jaffa  in  1880,  Oriental  "secretaire  interpr^te" 
in  Paris  in  1882,  Consul  of  the  first  class 
(1886),  Consul  General  (1896),  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary ( 1906 ) ,  and  professor  of  Semitic 
epigraphy  and  antiquities  at  the  Coll^  de 
France.  He  exposed  various  forgeries,  notably 
the  "Moabite"  pottery  sold  to  the  Prussian 

gnremment  by  Shapira,  Shapira's  pretended 
Bgments  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  tiara  of 
Saltapbemes.  He  published:  Etudet  tParoM- 
ologie  orientale  (1880) ;  PalettiHe  UKWitmM 
(1886);  Lea  fraudes  aroMologi^ea  (1885); 
ArcfKBological  Reaearchea  m  Palestine  (2  vols., 
1896-99) ;  Recueil  d'arcMologie  ort«»taie  ( 1885- 
1905). 

CLEBKOITT  L'SfiBATTLT,  -l&'rl/,  or  Cleb- 
UONT  DE  Lod£ve.  The  capital  of  a  canton  in 
the  Department  of  H^raolt,  France,  situated  on 
a  castle-crowned  hill,  rising  from  the  banks  of 
the  Tdromiel,  10  miles  south  of  Lodftve 
rail  (Map:  France,  S.,  H  S).  Its  Gothic 
church  is  a  fine  building  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  Ctermont  is  noted  for  its 
woolen  manufactures,  especially  army  cloth- 
ing, which  date  from  1678;  it  lus  also  tanner- 
ies, potteries,  manufactures  of  cutlery,  hats, 
wine,  lime  and  stone  quarries,  and  a  consid- 
erable trade  in  agrieultnral  and  commercial 
products.  Pop..  1901,  5280;  1911,  S177.  Con- 
sult Brien,  Hiatoire  de  la  ville  de  Clemumt 
I'Herault  et  de  »e»  mviroM  ( Clermont 
I'Herault,  1838). 

CILEBKONT  TONNEBBE,  -ti/n&r'.  A  weU- 
known  French  family.  It  originated  in  Dau- 
phine  in  the  eleventh  century. — Staitislas 
Mabis  Ai«laiiw,  Count  oe  (1757-92),  was 
bom  at  Pont-li-MonBson.  He  ottered  the  States- 
General  in  1780  aa  represuitative  of  the  nobility, 
and  there,  as  well  as  in  the  National  Assembly, 
acquired  great  influence.  He  was  moderate  ut 
his  views,  argued  for  the  English  system  of  two 
legislative  houses  and  for  the  King's  right  to 
veto.  With  Malouet  he  founded,  in  1790,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  Jacobins,  the  Club  dee 
Impartiaux  (later  called  Amis  de  la  Monar- 
ohie) ,  and  with  Fontanes  be  publi^ed  the  Jour- 
nal dee  ImparUawB.  He  perished  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  Aug.  10,  1792.  A  great  oratw,  be  col- 
lected his  speeches,  Recueil  dea  opiniona  (Puis, 
1701). — Aiut  Marie  Gaspabd,  Mabquis,  and 
afterward  Duke  de  (1779-1865),  bom  in  I^uris, 
was  a  French  general  and  minister.  He  waa 
educated  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  entered  the 
army,  and  served  in  the  campaigns  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Spain.  He  was  made  aid-de- 
camp to  Napoleon's  brother  Joseph.  King  of 
Spain.  After  the  restoration  of  Louia  XvIII 
be  was  Minister  of  Marine  and  in  1823-27  Min- 
ister of  War.  After  the  July  revolutim  he  re- 
fused the  oath  of  allegiance  to  tiie  new  govern- 
ment and  retired  from  politics. 

CIiEBON.    See  HAUBSOimLLE. 

CLBTB'U'CHY.    See  Colont. 

CL£BY,  klA'r^,  Jean  Baptistx  Antoini 
Hanet  (1769-1809).  The  valet  de  chambre  of 
Louis  XVT.  He  was  bora  near  Versailles.  By 
his  own  choice  he  foUowed  the  King  to  the  Tem- 
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pie  and  attended  him  with  the  greatest  devo- 
tion. After  his  death  he  remained  in  imprison- 
ment for  some  time  and  then  rejoined  the  royal 
family  in  Germany.  In  London  he  published  a 
popular  account  <n  Lonia'a  captivity,  Joti/nu/l  de 
ce  qui  tfeat  paati  A  la  tour  d»  Temple  pandoHt  la 
eaptiviti  de  Louia  XTI,  roi  de  France  (1798), 
which  greatly  aided  the  Royalist  cause  mud  may 
have  been  written  by  some  one  else. 

OLftBZHOEB,  kU'2&if'zh&'  (Jean  Baftistb) 
AuousTE  (1814-83).  A  French  sculptor  and 
painter.  He  was  bom  at  Besancon,  studied  with 
his  father  and  in  Italy,  and  first  attracted  at* 
tention  with  a  bust  of  ESugSne  Scribe  (1844), 
and  with  his  "Woman  Bitten  by  a  Serpent" 
(1847).  Other  important  worfcs  are;  Rachel  as 
"Phodra,"  "Tragedy"  (vestibule  of  ThMtre 
Prancaia),  "Cleopatra  before  Ctesar,"  the  sil- 
ver statue  of  "Phryne,"  "Louise  of  Savoy" 
(Luxembourg  Gardens),  "George  Sand"  (Theatre 
Francais),  and  the  statue  of  "Music"  on 
Chopin's  grave  (PSre  Lachaise).  His  work  is 
of  masterly  technique  and  refined  in  composi- 
tion, but  is  often  lacking  in  content.  He  oc- 
casionally exhibited  paintings  of  scenery  and 
architecture.  In  1847  he  married  a  daughter  of 
George  Sand.  He  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  7,  1883. 

CIJBI'US.   See  AffACLErus  I. 

OLEVEDON,  kleVdon.  A  watering  place  in 
Somerset,  England,  on  the  Bristol  Channel  and 
Severn  Estuary,  0  miles  northeast  of  Weston- 
super-Mare  (Map:  England,  D  6).  It  has  a 
fine  beach,  a  marine  promenade,  a  pier,  and  a 
coaat-^oard  station.  It  ia  noted  for  literary  as- 
sociations with  Coleridge ;  also  with  Henry  Hal- 
lam,  the  historian,  and  nia  son  Arthur,  conunem- 
orated  by  "In  Memoriam,"  whoee  graves  are 
in  ihe  parish  church  of  St  Andrew.  Clevedon 
Court,  a  medieval  mansion,  is  supposed  to  be 
"Gastlewood"  of  Thackeray's  Henry  Bemond. 
Pop.,  1901.  5900;  1911,  6111. 

CLBVWItAJSny  (ME.  oZ*/,  clef,  pi.  clivea, 
elevcs,  cliffs  +  land).  A  hilly  re^on  with  some 
picturesque  fertile  valleys,  forming  the  eastern 
part  of  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
between  Whitby  and  the  Tees  (Map:  England, 
E  2).  Some  of  the  heights  are  marked  by 
monnda  called  "houes."  Many  archeolc^cal 
relics  have  beoi  found  among  uie  hills.  Since 
1851  it  haa  beccnne  a  populous  mining  district, 
owing  to  tiie  discovery  of  ironstone.  See  Middlbs- 

BBOUOH. 

CLEVELAND.  The  county  seat  of  Cuyahoga 
Co.,  Ohio,  the  largest  city  of  the  State,  and  the 
sixth  in  the  United  States,  the  chief  port  of 
oitiy  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  an  important  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  centre,  situated  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga  River,  in  lat.  41»  30'  S"  N.,  long. 
81'  4tr  6"  W.  (Map:  Ohio,  G  2).  It  is  138 
miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Columbus,  263  miles 
northeast  of  Cincinnati,  367  miles  east  of  Chi- 
cago, 623  miles  west  by  north  of  New  York, 
and  S27  miles  northwest  of  Washington. 

The  ci^,  089  feet  above  sea  level,  and,  at  its 
highest  point,  302  feet  above  the.lake,  is  beantl- 
Amy  sito^ed  on  elevated  land,  which  slopes 
gently  towards  the  lake,  and  occupies  an  area  of 
51.8  square  miles,  with  a  river  frontage  of  18 
miles,  and  a  lake  frontage  of  12  miles,  extend- 
ing back  more  than  half  that  distance.  It  ia 
divided  unevenly  by  the  winding  course  of  the 
Cuyahoga  River,  the  largest  portion  lying  on 
the  east  side  of  that  stream.  It  ia  interseetsd 
also  by  Kingsbury  and  Walworth  "runs,'*  the 


east  and  west  tributaries  of  the  Cuyah(^.  The 
land  bordering  the  river  is  low  and  flat,  and 
here  lie  many  of  tiie  industrial  works — lumber 
and  coal  yards,  ore  docks,  blast  furnaces,  steel 
mills,  etc. — almost  hidden  from  view.  Owing 
to  the  Tiviation  in  level  of  different  parta  oi 
the  city,  there  are  sever^  elevated  viaducts  and 
many  brides  (nearly  all  of  which  are  owned  by 
the  municipality)  spanning  the  Cuyahoga  and 
uniting  the  sections  of  the  city.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  is  Superior  Avenue  Viaduct 
of  stone  and  iron,  completed  in  1878,  at  a  cost 
of  92,260,000,  3211  feet  long  and  64  feet  wide, 
with  a  central  drawbridge  68  feet  above  tiw 
water  level.  This  strocture  will  soon  be  sup- 
planted  by  a  magnificent  hi^-level  bridge,  af- 
fording mast  clearance  for  any  boat,  having 
separate  decks  for  different  kinds  of  traffic,  ana 
costing  $4,000,000.    The  Central  Viaduct,  com- 

fileted  in  1888,  and  reconstructed  into  a  htgh- 
evel  bridge  in  1913,  crosses  the  river  and  is  2^38 
feet  long.  The  Abbey  Street  Viaduct,  crossing 
Walworth  Run,  is  1092  feet  long.  A  smaller  one 
(835  feet)  spans  Kingsbury  Run.  Just  outside 
the  city,  spanning  Roc^  River,  is  to  be  fonnd  the 
second  largest  concrete  bridge  in  the  country. 

Cleveland  has  features  of  beauty  in  its  broad 
streets,  ranging  from  40  to  132  feet  in  width, 
which  are  so  abundantly  shaded  that  the  city 
has  acquired  the  name  of  "Forest  City."  There 
are  769.8  miles  of  streets  (excluding  Newbiu-gh), 
458  miles  of  which  are  paved,  brick  and  asphalt 
being  extensively  used.  The  public-park  system 
includes  about  1902  acres,  exclusive  of  land  ac- 
quired for  the  "group  plan,"  distributed  in  areas 
of  varying  extent  throughout  the  city,  and  ita 
suburran  districts  to  the  east  and  west  are 
thoroughly  accessible  by  the  street  railways, 
which  operate  300  miles  of  track.  In  contrast 
with  its  extensive  industrial  and  commercial  in- 
terests, Cleveland  has  very  few  large  tenements, 
with  congested  population.  Detached  houaes 
with  gardens  are  the  rule.  In  1910  It  had 
90,465  dwellinm,  which,  when  compared  with  ita 
population,  mSkea  Cleveland  prefiminentiy  a  <Aty 
of  nomes. 

The  lake-shore  front,  thi  valley  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga and  the  area  along  the  Pennsylvania  Rail' 
road  from  St.  Clair  Avenue  south  to  Harvard 
Avenue  and  along  the  Erie  Railroad  from  East 
Fifty-fifth  Street  to  East  Ninety-third  Street, 
are  centres  of  the  manufacturing  industry, 
while  the  business  area  extends  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  river  eaat  along  Superior  Avenue, 
which  is  132  feet  wide,  and  tiong  Euclid  Avenue 
to  East  Twenty-second  Street.  The  Public 
Square,  or  Montunental  Park,  containing  the 
statue  of  Gen.  Moses  Cleaveland  and  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Monument,  forms  a  park  of 
4%  acres  about  the  intersectitm  of  Superior 
Avenue  and  Ontario  Street;  from  this  centre 
and  from  Ontario  Street,  which  extends  north 
and  south,  the  princiwl  streets  of  the  eaat  side 
of  the  city  diverge.  The  to-famed  EueUd  Ave- 
nue, 83  to  90  feet  wide,  b^ns  at  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  Public  Square  and  extends  beyond 
Lake  View  Cemetery,  through  the  suburM  of 
East  Cleveland,  the  continuation  beyond  there 
being  Euclid  Road.  Once  called  by  Bayard  Tay- 
lor the  most  beautiful  thoroughfare  in  the  coun- 
try, in  recent  years  it  haa  lost  much  of  ita 
former  natural  attractiveness  and  character  as  a 
residence  street  by  reason  of  the  steady  en- 
.  croachment  of  the  business  district.  Among  the 
fine  residaioe  streets  of  the  city  are  Bellflower 
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Soad,  Magnolia  and  Juniper  Drives,  East  and 
Lake  Shore  boulevards,  East  Seventy-fifth,  Bast 
Seventy-ninth,  East  Ninety-third,  Ea^t  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifteenth,  and  West  Fourteenth 
abreeta.  Lying  partiy  in  the  citr  are  Lake  Ave- 
nue and  Clifton  Boulevard,  while  outside  of 
Cleveland,  but  maintained  by  the  dty,  are  the 
beautiful  boulevards  of  Euclid  ^ghts  and 
Shaker  Lakes. 

Buildings.  The  more  prominent  buildings  of 
the  city  include  the  new  County  Courthouse, 
new  City  Hall,  Federal  Building,  Art  Mueeiun, 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  Building, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Central  Armory,  Cleve- 
land Orays'  Armory,  Adelbert  College,  Women's 
Collw^  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  North- 
em  Ohio  Insane  i^ylum,  new  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  Buildii^,  American 
League  Park  buildings.  Sheriff  Street  Market 
House  (400  ^  120  feet),  and  the  new  West- 
Side  Market  House,  reputed  to  be  the  finest  in 
America.  Cleveland  has  come  to  be  a  "City  of 
Arcades."  The  largest,  the  Superior  Arcade* 
400  by  180  feet,  built  in  1880  at  a  cost  of  $8S0.- 
000,  has  a  fine  interior;  arranged  on  botii  sides 
of  a  central  court  ue  the  several  tiers  of  stores 
and  offices  fronted  1^  balconies.  Between  East 
Sixth  and  East  Nintii  streets,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Euclid  Avenue,  and  extending  through  to 
Prospect  Avenue  S.  E.,  are  successively  the 
Euclid,  Colonial,  and  Taylor  arcades.  At  the 
Prospect  Avenue  end  of  the  Colonial  Arcade  is 
the  Colonial  Hotel.  Other  structures  worthy  of 
note  are  the  Leader-2fewc,  Engineers  (national 
headquarters  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers),  Williamson,  New  England,  Society 
for  Savings,  Citizens,  American  Trust,  Schofield, 
Roee,  Perry-Payne,  Oarfleld,  Cuyahoga.  Illu- 
minating, Park,  Marshall,  Union  Club,  Kinney- 
Levan,  Cleveland  Athletic  Club,  Caxton,  and 
Hippodrome  buildings.  The  Euclid  Avenue  and 
Pilgrim  (Congregational),  St.  Paul's  and  Trinity 
(Protestant  Episcopal),  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  and  Epworth  Manorial,  Calvary 
(Presbyterian),  East  End  Baptist,  Euclid  Ave- 
nue Christian  Church,  St.  Michael's,  St.  Pro- 
kop's,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  and 
the  Euclid  Avenue  Synagogue  are  among  the 
finest  ecclesiastical  edifices. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  a  plan  was 
conerived  bv  the  late  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson 
and  initially  projected  by  architects  Arnold 
Brunner,  John  M.  Carrere,  and  D.  H.  Bumham, 
systematically  to  beautify  the  city  by  group- 
ing the  public  buildings  that  are  gradually  re- 
placing the  present  structures — an  undertaking 
to  which  $35,000,000  will  ultimately  be  devoted. 
The  public  buildings  are  being  arranged  in  a 
quadrangle  inclosing  a  mall,  the  whole  occupy- 
ing a  plot  of  land  in  the  heart  of  the  city  one- 
eighth  of  a  mile  wide  by  (me-half  a  mile  long. 
Wi^  the  erection  of  the  Federal  Build- 
tbe  Coim^  Courthouee,  and  the  City 
,  one-half  of  the  "^roup  plan"  is 
itow  finished.  There  still  remains  to  be  erected 
the  Public  Library  Building  and  Museum  at  the 
south  end,  and  the  new  monumental  union  rail- 
road station  at  the  north  end  of  the  mall.  An 
imposing  Court  of  Honor  will  join  the  buildings 
at  each  end  of  the  mall. 

Parks  and  CemetArles.  Among  the  many 
fine  parks  belonging  to  the  ci^*  the  largest 
witiiin  the  city  llnuts  is  Boekefdler  Park,  of 
£73  acres,  a  part  of  whidi  waa  given  by  the 
millionaire  whose  name  it  bean.  It.indudes 


the  Valley  of  Doan  Brook,  with  several  smaller 
parks  and  parkways,  and  is  connected  with  Gor- 
don and  Wade  parks  by  the  boulevard  which 
extends  also  between  tht^  two.  Gordon  Park, 
on  the  lake  frottt,  comprises  112  acres  and,  with 
Wade  Park  (85  acres)  to  tiie  southeast,  is  noted 
for  its  gardens.  The  latter  contains  fiie  statue 
of  Commodore  Perry,  formerly  in  Monumental 
Park,  the  Goethe-Schiller  Monument  and  the 
new  Art  Museum.  Edgewater  Park  (120  acres) 
has  well-kept  lawns,  walks,  and  a  beach,  with 
facilities  for  boating  and  bathing,  a  municipal 
dance  hall,  and  contains  the  Wagner  Monument. 
Brookside  Park  (159  acres),  containing  the 
city's  zoological  gardens;  Garfield  Park  (181 
acres);  Woodland  Hills  Park  (113  acres); 
Shaker-Heij^ts  Paric  (279  acres),  just  outside 
the  city  limits,  and  named  from  the  community 
which  once  occupied  the  land;  Lakeview  Park, 
OQ  the  lake  sliore;  Lincoln  Park;  Washington 
Park  (98  acres);  Forest  Hill  Parkway  (81 
acres) ;  University  Circle  on  the  east  side,  and 
Franklin  Circle  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
are  noteworthy.  Besides  Euclid  Avoiue,  the 
more  attractive  drives  are  the  boulevard  system 
of  33  miles,  connecting  the  parks,  and  Lake 
Avenue  and  Clifton  Boulevard. 

Cleveland  has  a  number  of  cemeteries,  the 
largest  of  which  are  Woodland,  Riverside,  and 
Lakeview.  The  last,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  country,  contains  more  than  300  acres, 
with  great  natural  advantages  skillfully  im- 

{iroved.  Here,  on  an  eminence  260  feet  above  the 
evel  of  ttie  lake,  stands  the  Garfldid  Memorial, 
completed  in  1800  at  a  cost  of  $226,000— the 
balcony  near  the  top,  165  feet  high,  affording  a 
fine  view  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  It  is  built 
principally  of  Ohio  sandstone  and  contains  a 
chapel  with  symbolical  panels  and  reliefs  of 
scenes  from  the  President's  career  and  his 
statue.   His  remains  lie  in  a  crypt  beneath. 

In  Lakeview  Cemetery  is  si^iated  tiie  Wade 
Memorial  Chapd,  which  cost  more  than  $350,(X)0. 

Educational  Inatltutiona  and  Librarian. 
Cleveland  has  the  normal  equipment  of  a  great 
city  in  the  matter  of  public  schools,  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  higti,  technical,  and  com- 
mercial schools,  besides  numerous  private  and 
(tarochial  institutions.  The  public-school  sys- 
tem is  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a 
small  elective  iMwrd,  and  its  plan  of  instruction 
prdiihits  all  corporal  punishment,  eliminataa 
mechanical  metiiods,  introduces  manual  and  .  do- 
mestic tiraining  In  aA  grades,  and  practically 
aholiahes  stat^  written  examinations  in  the 
primaiy  and  grammar  grades — ^the  teacher's 
Judgment  being  accepted  as  the  general  basis  of 
promotion.  Cleveland  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
in  the  United  States  to  establish  a  free  high 
school,  and  the  first  west  of  the  All^hany  Moun- 
tains, the  date  being  July  13,  1846.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Western  Reserve  UniversiW  (q.v.),  with 
its  departments  of  Adelbert  Coltege,  Women's 
College,  Graduate  School,  and  schools  of  medi- 
cine, law,  pharmacy,  library,  domestic  seimoe, 
journalism,  and  dentistry;  Case  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science  (q.v.) ;  and  St.  Ignatius  CoUm 
(Roman  Catholic).  It  contains  also  St.  Mary^s 
Theolc^cal  Seminary  (Roman  Catholic),  Bald- 
win Universii^  Law  School,  Cleveland  Coll^  of 
Law,  and  Cleveland  Pulte  Medical  College. 
Cleveland  is  also  the  home  of  the  Natioiud 
Month  Hygiene  Asaociation,  whose  purpose  ia 
to  correct  gmeral  moutii  evils  existing  in  the 
schools. 
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In  addition  to  libraries  of  tbe  various  educa- 
tional institutions,  Cleveland  has  a  Public  Li- 
brary of  nearly  550,000  volumes,  the  Case  Li- 
brary ( subscription )  of  85,000  volumes,  the 
Hatch  Library  (Adelbert  Coll^)  of  80,000  vol- 
umes, Clevelatul  Medical  Library  AaBociation, 
Law  Library  Association,  and  the  Western  Re- 
serre  Historical  Society. 

Charities.  The  State  Institution  for  the  In- 
8sne>  founded  in  185S,  has  103  acres  of  ground 
and  buildinra  that  accommodate  1760  patients. 
The  Cify  InnrmaiT  and  Hospital  treat  annually 
4500  patients  and  maintain  a  department  for 
outdoor  relief.  A  tract  of  over  2000  acres,  lying 
south  of  the  city,  has  been  purchased  for  the 
purpose  of  colonizing  the  inmates  of  tbe  infirm- 
ary and  workhouse  and  for  maintaining  a  tnber- 
euloais  sanit^um.  Other  hospitals  imslude  the 
Lakeside  H<wpital,  Federal  Marine,  Cleveland 
O^eral,  Cleveland  H(«neopathic,  St.  Alexis,  St. 
Clair,  St.  John's,  and  St.  Vincent's  Charity. 
Other  institutions  are  industrial  schools,  homes 
for  the  aged,  and  Jewish,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Protestant  orphana^s.  Prominent  in  the 
charitable  work  is  the  Qoodrich  House,  incor- 
porated in  1807 — a  social  settlement  in  the 
poorer  part  of  the  city,  which  contains  clubs,  kin- 
dergartens, a  gymnasium,  t>athB,  sewing  rooms, 
apublie  laundry,  and  parlors  and  reading  rooms. 
With  this  equipment  the  Croodrich  House  stands 
among  the  foremost  institutional  houses  in  the 
UnitMl  States.  The  Hiram  House  and  Alta 
House  are  prominent  social  settlements.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  charitable  institutions  con- 
trol property  exceeding  in  value  $6,000,000. 

A  muque  innovation  in  cooperative  benevo- 
lence is  to  l>e  foimd  in  the  Cleveland  Federa- 
tion for  Charity  and  Philanthropy,  established 
in  1913.  Its  purpose  is  to  secure  greater  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  ^ving  by  urmonizing 
the  work  of  the  charitiU>le  and  philanthrc^ie 
ot^anizations  of  the  city.  The  federation  is  con- 
trolled by  a  board  of  30  trustees,  one-third 
elected  by  the  participating  philanthropic  or- 
ganizations, one-third  by  the  ^vers,  and  one- 
third  by  tbe  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  represent 
the  city  at  large.  Another  remarkable  mstitu- 
tion  is  the  Cleveland  Foundation,  a  "Commnnily 
Trust,"  organized  in  1913,  and  controlling  mil- 
lions of  dollars  bequeathed  for  educations!  and 
charitable  pur|>oses.  The  income  from  the  foun- 
dation funds  IS  expended  by  an  impartial,  non- 
sectarian,  nonpolitical  committee,  serving  with- 
out compensation.  No  two  members  may  be  of 
the  same  relii^ous  denominaticm,  the  personnel 
chutes  by  one  member  each  year,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  residents  who  are  in- 
fOTmed  concerning  the  educational,  social,  civic, 
and  charitable  UMds  of  the  city. 

Olnbs,  Theatres,  and  Hotels.  The  Union, 
Roadside,  Tavern,  Colonial,  Rowfant,  Excelsior, 
and  the  Euclid  and  Country  clubs,  all  owning 
the  houses  in  which  they  are  installed,  are  rep- 
resentative organizations.  Among  the  principal 
places  of  amusement  are  the  Ehiclid  Avenue 
Opera  House,  Keith's  Hippodrome,  and  the  Co< 
loidal.  Metropolitan,  and  Duchess  theatres.  The 
more  prominent  hotels  include  the  HoUenden, 
Colonial,  Hotel  Euclid,  Statler,  Oillsy,  Tavi- 
stock, Forest  City,  and  American. 

Commerce  and  Industry.  The  construction 
of  the  Ohio  Canal — completed  in  1832 — connect- 
ing Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  River,  the  northern 
terminus  being  the  Cuyahc^  River,  gave  Cleve- 
land commercial  advantages  over  other  cities  on 


Lake  Erie;  and,  thou^^  the  canal  has  since  de* 
clined  greatly  in  importance,  the  city  has  now 
other  and  greater  advantages  by  virtue  of  its 
location.  Chief  of  these  is  its  proximity  to  the 
coal  and  oil  fields  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and 
to  the  iron-producing  regions  of  Lake  Superior, 
Cleveland  tleing  one  of  the  most  convenient 
points  for  tbe  collection  and  distribution  of  tbe 

CluctB  of  both  districts.    The  city  has  thus 
me  an  important  commercial  centre  and  also 
a  mannfactuHng  place  of  the  first  rank. 

The  bulk  of  the  lake  traffic  consists  of  coal, 
coke,  and  iron.  Tbe  receipts  of  coal  and  coke  in 
1013  by  lake,  rail,  and  canal  amounted  to  9,817,- 
000  tons;  and  the  shipments  for  the  same  year 
were  4,086,000  tons.  The  coal  is  distributed 
among  the  various  lake  ports  farther  west  and 
north.  Tbe  receipts  of  iron  ore  in  1013  were 
8,783,000  t<ms;  and  the  shipments  for  the  same 
year  were  6,141,000  tons.  Grain  and  live  stock 
ranked  next  in  importance.  Cleveland  is  the 
largest  market  for  fresh-water  fish  in  America. 

The  city  has  remarkable  advantages  for  the 
accommodation  of  its  shipping — two  parallel 
piers,  built  out  1500  feet  into  the  lake,  form  a 
channel  200  feet  wide  and  21  feet  deep  at  tbe 
month  of  the  Cuyahoga;  and  the  many  windings 
of  the  latter  afford  18  miles  of  river  frontage, 
over  five  miles  of  which  are  docked.  A  branch 
of  the  Cuyahoga  flowing  westward,  not  far  from 
the  lake  and  parallel  with  it,  has  been  dredged 
so  as  to  afi^ord  room  for  excellent  shipyards  and 
docks.  In  1878  the  United  States  government 
began  a  breakwater  to  inclose  a  harbor  of  refuge 
360  acres  in  extent,  with  an  opening  of  500  feet, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Later  plans 
and  appropriations,  however,  provide  for  an 
opening  of  700  feet  and  a  breakwater  4  miles  in 
length,  inclosing  a  harbor  of  800  acres.  There 
are  now  nearly  6  miles  of  breakwater  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000,000.  The 
harbor  has  been  dredged  to  2^  feet.  In  the 
number  of  tons  of  freight  received  and  shipped 
by  vessel,  Cleveland  ranks  second  among  the 
ports  of  tiie  Great  Lakes.  Cleveland  is  on  nine 
railways,  snne  of  which  are  the  leading  trunk 
lines  of  the  country,  including  several  of  the 
Vanderbilt  lines  and  the  Pennsylvania  system. 
It  is  also  the  centre  of  seven  jutenirban  rail- 
roads, which  radiate  to  important  tovtas  and 
cities  in  northern  Ohio. 

Cleveland  is  now  the  largest  manufacturing 
centre  in  Ohio  and  the  second  largest  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  During  the  decade  1900-10  the 
value  of  its  product  increased  from  $139,356,000 
to  $271,961,000,  or  95  per  cent.  In  1910  thtfe 
were  employed  in  factories  84,728  wage  earners. 
As  above  intimated,  the  most  important  group 
of  manufactures  consists  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
the  large  number  of  industries  which  depend 
upon  iron  and  steel  as  their  raw  material.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1910,  the  iron  and  steel 
products  were  valued  at  $38,463,000,  and  the 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products  ranked  a 
dose  second  with  a  value  of  $37,443,000.  The 
third  industry  in  the  city  was  tbe  manufacture 
of  automobiles,  including  bodies  and  trucks,  the 
output  of  which  was  valued  at  $21,404,000, 
which  represents  an  increase  over  1904  of  over 
360  per  cent,  and  forms  5S.1  per  cent  of  the 
value  reported  for  the  State  for  this  industry. 
Other  industries  of  importance,  and  the  value 
of  their  products  in  1900,  are  women's  cloth- 
ing, $12,789,000;  printing  and  publishing,  $9,- 
635.000;  paint   and  varnish,   $6,138,000;  and 
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men's  clothing,  95td53,000.  In  the  production 
of  wire  and  wire  nails  Cleveland  outranks 
all  other  American  cities,  and  in  hardware 
it  takes  second  place.  Bridges,  electrical  ap- 
paratus and  sappliM,  printiiig  presses  and 
ahipbuilding  are  also  important.  From  an  early 
date  Cleveland  led  in  the  construction  of  wooden 
Tessels  for  the  lake  traflSc  and,  with  the  chanse 
from  wood  to  iron,  has  continued  in  the  lead, 
producing  to-day  more  steel  merchant  vessels' 
than  any  other  American  city.  The  chief  indus- 
tries which  depend  upon  agricultural  resources 
are  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  and  the 
manuiacnire  of  malt  liquors,  the  former  exceed- 
ing a  value  of  $17,192,000  in  1910,  and  the  latter 
having  a  value  of  «5.124,000.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  here  one  of  Its  principal  refining 
establishments. 

GoTenmient,  Finance,  and  Unnldpal  Sn- 
terprise.  A  charter,  providing  for  the  so-called 
"Federal  Plan"  of  government,  in  which  the  dis- 
tinction between  executive  and  legislative  func- 
tions was  clearly  drawn,  was  obtained  from  the 
State  in  1891  and  continued  in  force  until  sup- 
planted by  a  municipal  code  enacted  by  the  Ohio 
Legislature,  Oct.  22,  1902.  This  code  provided 
for  the  following  biennially  elective  officials:  a 
city  council  of  32  members,  a  mayor,  a  vice 
mayor  (who  acted  as  president  of  the  council 
and  had  the  deciding  vote),  three  members  of 
a  board  of  public  service,  a  solicitor,  a  treasurer, 
and  an  auditor.  A  board  of  public  safety  of 
two  members  was  appointed  by  the  mayor,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  city  conntil.  This 
code  stood  until  1010,  when  it  was  amended  by 
the  consolidation  respectively  of  the  boards  of 
public  service  and  safety  into  two  officials,  the 
directors  of  public  service  and  safety,  and,  thus 
amended,  continued  in  force  until  the  first  day 
of  July,  1913,  when  the  voters  of  Cleveland 
adopted  a  home-rule  charter  drafted  by  a  com* 
mission  of  15  citizens. 

The  provisions  of  this  instmmoit  make  it  one 
of  the  advanced  municipal  charters  of  the  coun- 
try. Party  primaries  are  eliminated,  and  can- 
didates for  elective  offices  are  nominated  by  peti- 
tion only.  No  party  emblems  or  designations 
appear  on  the  ballot,  and  the  preferential  sys- 
tem of  voting  is  used.  There  are  only  two  elec- 
tive offices,  tiiat  of  mayor  and  that  of  council- 
man, and  the  incumbents  are  subject  to  recall 
upon  petitions  signed  b^  15,000  electors  in  the 
case  of  the  mayor  and  600  dectors  in  the  case 
of  a  councilman.  The  council  is  made  up 
of  26  members  elected  from  wards  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  and  its  functions  are  limited 
strictly  to  Ic^slation,  the  members  being  for- 
bidden any  part  in  administration.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mayor  and  beads  of  depart- 
ments have  seats  in  the  council  with  the  right 
to  take  part  in  discussiona,  but  without  the  right 
to  vote.  The  mayor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  his  salary  is  fixed  by  the  council,  he  is 
granted  broad  supervisory  powers,  and  r^ponsi- 
bility  is  definitely  fixed  on  him  for  the  proper 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  city.  He 
is  surrounded  by  six  departmental  directors, 
whom  he  appoints  or  dismisses  at  will.  These 
are  the  directors  of  law  (vice  mayor),  of  public 
service,  of  public  welfare,  of  public  safety,  of 
finance,  and  of  public  utilities.  Depuiments 
are  then  subdivided  into  divisions,  with  eom- 
miadoners  appointed  by  the  respective  directors. 
Appropriate  nmctions  are  assigned  to  these  de- 
partments and  divisions.   Power  it  given  to  the 


council,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  board  of 
control  (the  mayor  and  the  directors),  to  create, 
discontinue,  rearrange,  or  abolish  departments 
and  divisions,  except  that  the  department  of 
publie  uUlities  may  not  be  discontinued.  This 
de|>arteient  has  control  of  all  municipnU  enter- 
prises which  derive  no  revenue  from  taxation, 
and  its  reports  are  required  to  be  kept  separate 
and  distinct  and  to  snow  clearly  the  results  of 
municipal  ownership.  The  department  of  finance 
is  patterned  after  the  best  modem  accounting 
systems,  and  a  continuous  audit  by  competent 
accountants,  tmder  direction  of  the  council,  is 
provided.  Health,  charities  and  corrections, 
recreation,  and  employment  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  departaient  of  public  welfare  aiul 
their  work  correlated.  A  civil  service  eommia- 
sion  of  tiiree  members,  appointed  by  the  mayor 
for  tmns  of  six  years,  is  provided,  and  the  com- 
mission given  authority  to  see  that  officers  and 
emplOTees  are  appointed  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  fitness  and  promoted  according  to  compe- 
tency. Exclusive  franchises  are  prohibited,  and 
grants  or  renewals  must  reserve  to  the  city  the 
power  to  regulate  the  ri^t  to  terminate  the 
same,  and  the  rig^t  of  recaption.  The  commis- 
sioner of  the  division  of  franchises  is  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  all 
public-utility  grants.  A  bureau  of  information 
and  publicity  is  established,  which  has  charge  of 
all  city  printing,  reports,  statistics,  the  publi- 
cation of  a  city  record,  and  the  collection  of 
municipal  information.  Finally,  the  initiative 
and  referendum  are  proirided.  A  proposed  ordi- 
nuice  may  be  placed  befwe  the  council  by  an 
initiative  petition  signed  by  6000  electors.  If 
not  passed  by  the  council,  it  must  be  submife- 
ted  to  the  voters  at  the  next  re^ar  election, 
or  an  additional  petition  containing  the  signa- 
tures of  6000  additional  electors  will  compel  its 
submission  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  a  special 
electi<Hi.  A  petition  of  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
vote  at  the  uurt  mnnicipal  electi<»i  will  compel 
tiiie  sabmisrion  of  an  wainanoe  to  a  referendom. 

The  total  indebtedness,  Jan.  1,  1013,  was 
$30,471,886,  for  which  a  sinking  fond  provided 
$6,277,311.  The  net  per  capita  debt  was  $70.48. 
The  total  tax  rate  was  $13.60  per  $1000,  of 
which  $4.87  was  for  school  and  library  purposes, 
$6.78  for  city  and  sinking  fund  purposes,  $2.48 
for  county,  and  $0.46  for  State  purposes.  The 
total  actual  income  for  1012  was  $17,506,622, 
of  which  the  property  tax  was  $3,993,057.  The 
total  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion were  $7,496,874,  and  for  construction  and 
other  capital  outlays,  $6,518,763.  The  assessed 
valuation  for  the  year  1912  was  $765,754,880. 

The  ample  water  supply  is  provided  from  sev- 
eral reservoirs  and  tunnels  sunk  into  the  lake, 
which  run  out  from  IV^  miles  to  4  miles  to  five 
different  cribs,  A  gigantic  10-foot  tunnel  ia 
now  in  process  of  construction,  as  is  a  mechan- 
ical filtration  plant,  and  together  with  sewage- 
disposal  plants  which  are  bdng  built,  will  m- 
Bure  a  permanent  supply  of  pure  water.  There 
are  709  miles  of  water  mains  and  610  miles  of 
sewers. 

Cleveland  has  attained  much  distinction  in 
recent  years  by  its  unique  plan  of  regulating 
the  street  railways.  By  the  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment ordinance  which  went  into  operation 
2brch  1,  1910,  the  public  gets  teansportation  at 
cost,  the  city  controls  service  and  the  upkeep 
of  the  property,  and  the  company  manages  and 
operate  the  lines  for  a  fixed  return  on  an  agreed 
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valuation.  Cost  j>f  transportation  includes  le- 
gitimate operating  expenaes,  maintenance,  re- 
newal, and  depreciation  charges,  interest  and 
taxes.  There  are  10  possible  rates  of  fare,  rang- 
ing from  the  maximum,  four  cents  cash  fare  or 
seren  tickets  for  25  cents  and  one  cent  for  a 
transfer,  to  the  minimum,  flat  two  cents  cash 
fare.  The  prevailing  rate  of  fare  is  determined 
hy  a  barometer  reserve  ciUled  the  Interest  Fund, 
containing  $500,000  in  the  beginning.  When  the 
fund  goes  over  $700,000,  the  fare  is  lowered  to 
the  next  lower  rate ;  when  it  goes  below  $300,000 
the  fare  is  raised  to  the  next  higher  rate.  The 
initial  rate  of  fare  was  three  cents  and  one  cent 
for  transfer;  this  was  lowered  to  flat  three-cent 
&re  on  June  1,  1911.    The  citj  controls  and 

rifles  sefvice  through  the  city  council  and 
latter'a  technical  adviser,  the  street  rail- 
road conunissioner.  The  company  runs  the  road 
on  fixed  allowances  tor  <q»eration  and  mainte- 
nance, empli^  or  discharges  all  officers,  oper- 
atives, clerks,  etc.,  expends  revenues  subject  to 
the  Buperviaion  of  city  authorities,  and  its 
stockholders  receive  a  guaranteed  and  fixed  re- 
turn of  6  per  cent.  Dif^rences  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  city  which  cannot  be  adjusted 
amicably  are  settled  by  arbitration.  The  city 
reserves  the  right  either  to  purchase  the  prop- 
er^. tqxHi' six  months'  notice,  or,  after  Jan.  1, 
1918,  to  designate  a  purchaser,  the  purchase 
price  to  be  the  ordinance  value  plus  future  addi- 
tions. If  the  purchase  is  made  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  grant,  a  10  per  cent  bonus  is 
added  to  capital  value  less  bonds  and  floating 
debt,  which  latter  the  city  assumes.  The  com- 
pany's franchise  expires  May  1,  1934.  The  city 
has  the  option  of  renewing  it  for  a  longer  period 
upon  the  same  terms  as  the  original  grant. 

Population.  Cleveland  rose  during  Uie  de- 
cade 1900-10  from  seventh  to  sixth  rank  among 
the  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  is  the  third 
lai^eet  city  west  of  the  AUeghanies  and  the  sec- 
ond largest  of  the  Creat  Lake  cities.  The  fol- 
lowing gives  her  population  by  decades:  1830, 
1076;  1840,  6071;  1860,  17,034;  1860,  43,419; 
1870,  92,820;  1880,  160,146;  1890,  261,363; 
1900,  381,768;  1910,  660,663.  Cleveland  during 
the  last  decade  increased  nearly  three  times  as 
fast  as  the  State  of  Ohio  as  a  whole.  There  are 
few  n^roes,  but  many  foreigners,  the  foreign 
born  in  19)0  numbering  196,700,  or  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total.  Among  the  foreign  bom 
the  Germans  are  predominant,  constituting  in 
1910  about  29  per  cent.  Bohemians  and  other 
Slavs  come  next  with  18  per  cent,  and  there- 
after the  Hungarians  with  11  per  cent,  the  Rus- 
sians with  9  per  cent,  the  Irish  with  8  per  cent, 
the  English  with  6  per  cent.  Hie  Italians  with 
4  per  cent,  and  the  Canadians  with  less  than  4 
per  cent.  The  native  whites  of  foreign  parents 
numbered  171,560,  and  with  the  foreign-bom  in- 
habitants made  up  75  per  cent  of  the  city's 
peculation. 

History.  In  1795  the  Connecticut  Land  Com- 
pany bought  from  Connecticut  a  large  part  of 
that  Stat&'s  Western  Reserve  (q.v.),  and  in  the 
f<rflowing  year  sent  out  a  party  under  Gen.  Mosea 
Cleaveland  to  survey  their  purchase.  Cleave- 
luid  selected  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  as  the 
site  for  a  settlement,  and  in  July,  1796,  laid  out 
on  the  east  bank  a  village,  which  took  his  name, 
tiiough  the  spelling  was  changed  in  1831  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  a  newspaper  editor's  headlines. 
In  1800,  by  Act  of  Congress,  the  Western  Re- 
serve was  included  for  administrative  purposes 


in  the  Korthwest  Territory,  and  Trumbull 
County  was  erected  to  include  the  land  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga.  Of  this,  Clevelant^ 
then  having  a  population  of  about  67,  became  the 
county  seat  in  1800.  In  IS14,  Trumbull  County 
having  previously  been  subdivided,  the  village  of 
Cleaveland,  in  the  county  of  Cuyahoga,  was  in- 
corporated with  a  population  of  less  than  100. 
In  1818  the  first  newspaper,  The  Cleveland  Oa- 
eette  and  Oommeroial  Kegiater,  began  publica- 
tion, and  in  1827  the  Ohio  Cuial,  which  five 
years  later  was  completed  to  the  Ohio,  was 
opened  between  Cleveland  and  Akron,  giving 
such  an  impetus  to  the  former  that  her  popula- 
tion increased  tenfold  (from  600  to  6000)  be- 
tween 1826  and  1835.  In  1836  Cleveland  was 
chartered  as  a  city.  In  the  early  fifties  it  was 
first  connected  h;^  rail  with  the  East  and  with 
the  other  cities  in  Ohio,  and  from  this  period 
dates  its  rapid  growth.  In  1853  Ohio  Cify, 
which  had  been  founded  in  1817,  lAs  united  to 
Cleveland.  During  the  Civil  War  a  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments  were  set  up,  and 
in  the  interval  1861-65,  owing  to  its  ability  to 
supply  articles  for  which  there  was  a  great  de- 
mand, Cleveland  attracted  many  investors;  its 
lake  traffic  was  doubled,  and  ito  population  in- 
creased 50  per  cent.  In  1872  it  annexed  East 
Cleveland,  in  1873  Newborg,  and  in  1808  West 
Cleveland  and  Brooklyn.  In  1906-06  Olenville 
and  South  Brooklyn  were  annexed,  followed  by 
CoUinwood  (1010),  Nottingham  and  Newburgh 
Ci^  (1912), and  a  part  of  fuclidVillage  (1913). 

Consult:  Robison,  Eittory  of  the  Oity  of 
Cleveland  (Cleveland,  1887) ;  Avery,  CleveUmd 
in  a  }iitt»hell  (lb.,  1893);  Kennedy,  History  of 
Cleveland  (ib.,  1896) ;  Orth,  A  History  of  Cleve- 
land (ib.,  1910) ;  Cluunber  of  Commerce,  Annual 
ReportK  (ib.,  1866-1013) ;  Johnson,  My  Story 
(New  York,  1910). 

GLEVULAin).  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Bradley  Co.,  Tenn.,  30  miles  east  by  north 
of  Chattanooga;  on  the  Southern  Railroad 
(Map:  Tennessee,  F  4).  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Centenary  Female  College.  The  city  is  in  an 
agricultural  district  with  important  peach-rais- 
ing interests,  and  has  woolen  and  flour  mills, 
stove  works,  chair  factory,  hosiery  mills,  ice 
and  cold-stor^e  plant,  lumber  and  planing  mills, 
and  a  coffin  factory.  Settled  about  1820,  Cleve- 
land was  incorporated  about  1880.  The  water 
works  are  ownra  1^  the  city.  Pop.,  1900,  3868; 
1910,  6549. 

CIiEVEXiAliD,  Chablbb  Dexteb  (1802-69). 
An  American  educator,  born  in  Massachusetts. 
He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1827  and  was 
professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Dickinson  Col- 
lege and  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  From  1861  to  1867  he  was  United 
States  Consul  at  Cardiff',  Wales.  Among  his 
hooks  are  his  compendiums  of  English  lAterature 
(1847),  American  Literature  (1858),  and  Clas- 
sical Literature  (1861);  English  Literature  in 
the  tiineteenth  Century  ( 1851 ) ;  an  edition  of 
Milton's  Poetical  Works,  with  a  Lifs  (1861); 
A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Poetical  Works 
of  John  MUton  (1867). 

CUSVE£AKD,  Fbedebick  Ai3Ebt  ( 1865- 
).  An  American  economist,  bom  in  Ster- 
ling, III.  He  graduated  at  De  Pauw  University 
in  1890,  then  studied  law,  but  in  1896  gave  up 
practice  to  devote  himself  to  economics,  first  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  th^  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  instruc- 
tor in  finance  in  1900-03.    He  was  professor 
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of  flnance  in  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Commerce  in  I903--05,  and  then  served  as  aa 
accountancy  expert  on  many  important  com- 
missitms,  notaHy  tliat  on  New  York  City 
flnaneea  (1906),  and  Preaidoit  Taft's  commis- 
•Itm  on  economy  and  eflteleney  (1911),  which 
recommended  a  national  budget  and  many  other 
Bimpliflcations  of  Federal  business.  In  1907  he 
became  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search  ( New  York  and  Philadelphia ) .  His 
more  important  books  are:  Orotcth  of  Democ- 
racy in  the  United  States  (1898);  Funds  and 
Their  Usee  (1902;  revised  for  schools,  1903,  as 
Firat  Lessons  trt  Finance) ;  The  Bank  and  the 
Treasury  (1006);  Chapters  on  Municipal  Ad- 
ministration  and  Aeoomiting  (1009) ;  Organised 
Democracy:  an  Introduction  to  the  Btudy  of 
American  Politioa  (1913).  With  F.  W.  Powell 
he  wrote  Railroad  Promotion  and  CapitalitatUm 
(1908),  and  Railroad  Finance  (1912). 

CLEVELAND  (Stepheh),  Gbovsb  (1837- 
1908 ) .  An  American  statesman  who  was  the 
twenty-second  and  twenty-fourth  President  of 
the  United  State8,and  whose  administrations  sig' 
nalize  an  epoch  in  American  political  history. 
He  was  bom  at  Caldwdl,  N.  J.,  oa  March  18, 
1837,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  (Yale, 
1824).  The  family  moved  from  Caldwell  to 
New  York  State,  and  it  was  in  Fayetteville,  near 
Syracuse,  and  in  Clinton  that  young  Cleveland 
received  a  somewhat  elementary  education. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  (1853)  he  became 
a  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  but  presently  was  induced  hy  hia  imcl^ 
Lewis  F.  ^len,  to  make  his  home  in  Buffalo, 
where  he  studied  law  and  was  in  1859  admitted 
to  the  bar.  Four  years  later  he  became  assistant 
district  attorney  for  Erie  County,  but  was  de- 
feated as  a  Democratic  candidate  for  district 
attorney  in  1866.  In  1870  he  was  elected  sheriff 
of  the  county — a  position  which  he  held  for 
three  years.  He  then  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  and  acquired  a  local  reputation  for  flrmnsM 
and  inte^ty.  While  riieriff  he  had  given  a 
marked  proof  of  a  trait  that  was  always  char- 
acteristic  of  him,  by  ban^^ng  a  condemned  crim- 
inal with  his  own  hands  instead  of  deputine  this 
unpleasant  duty  to  a  deputy.  This  was  m  ac- 
cordance with  Cleveland's  own  conception  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  public  office  should  be  con- 
ducted, as  he  held  tluit  officials  should  not  dele* 

gte  any  of  their  important  functions  to  others, 
the  same  manner,  when  Governor  of  New 
York,  he  wrote  most  of  his  letters  penonally, 
instead  of  employing  a  secretuy;  and  when 
President,  he  niinselt  minutely  examined  even 
the  most  unimportant  bill  before  signing  it, 
leaving  nothing  to  subordinate.  At  the  time, 
however,  and  subsequently,  his  execution  of  the 
criminal  was  wrongly  interpreted  as  evincing 
parsimony;  and  in  1884  his  political  opponents 
gave  him  the  offensive  nickname  of  "the  Hang- 
man of  Buffalo.**  In  Noremba-^  1881,  however, 
he  had  BO  impressed  his  fellow  dtiseiis  that  men 
of  all  parties  joined  in  electing  him  as  mayor 
of  Bnffklo,  in  the  belief  that  he  would  suppress 
the  political  and  social  corruption  that  was  mak- 
ing that  city  notorious.  Cleveland  more  than 
met  the  expectations  of  his  followers  and  showed 
himself  so  unflinchingly  courageous  and  so  in- 
different to  all  insidious  influences  as  to  work 
something  like  a  mnnicipid  revolution.  Al- 
though he  incurred  the  hatred  of  many  dishonest 
and  disreputable  eombinations,  his  serrices  wera 
BO  notable  as  to  win  for  him  the  Demooratio 


nomination  for  the  governorship  of  New  York 
in  1882,  his  opponent  being  Judge  Charles  J. 
Folger  (q.v.),  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  President  Arthur.  Cleveland  was  elected 
by  the  extraordinary  pltiralit^  of  192,854  votes 
— ^the  sise  of  this  plurality,  however,  being  due 
very  largdy  to  bitter  dissenucms  in  the  Repub- 
lican party,  which  had  become  divided  into  two 
factions,  known  respectively  as  the  Half  Breeds 
(q.v.)  and  the  Stalwarts  (q.v.). 
^As  Governor  of  New  YorK,  Cleveland  showed 
such  good  judgment  and  such  independence  as 
to  make  him  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  pres- 
idency. He  cared  nothing  for  popularity,  but 
used  the  veto  power  so  unsparingly  as  to  offend 
alike  the  Gatholie  voters  of  Tammany  Hall,  the 
labor  element,  and  a  large  number*  of  citizens 
who  took  umbrage  at  his  veto  of  a  bill  intended 
to  compel  the  elevated  railways  to  reduce  their 
passenger  rates.  Nevertheless,  Cleveland's  per- 
fect fearlessness  won  him  a  strong  following 
throughout  his  parly,  and  in  1884  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  held  in  July,  gave 
him  the  necessary  two-thirds  of  ^1  its  vote^  so 
that  he  was  selected  oa  the  second  ballot.  In 
the  campaign  which  followed,  Cleveland's  oppo- 
nent was  the  brilliant  and  magnetic  James  G. 
Blaine  (q.v.).  This  campaign  was  immensely 
important  as  showing  that  the  issues  relating  to 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War  and  reconstruction 
bad  ceased  to  interest  the  younger  generation  of 
Americans,  and  that  even  the  alarmist  cry  of 
"free  trade"  no  longer  terrified  any  but  the 
most  timid  and  unthinking.  The  contest,  which 
began  immediately  after  the  nominations,  was 
very  long  and  very  bitter,  and  was  marked  by 
a  personal  antagonism  such  as  fortunately  re- 
mains unique  in  the  history  of  American  poli- 
tics. Blaine  was  attacked  for  alleged  political 
and  personal  dishonesty.  Cleveland  had  to  face 
a  charge  based  upon  a  single  incident  of  hiB  pri- 
vate life  dating  back  a  number  of  years  and 
frankly  dealt  witii.  This  «ilBode  is  said  to  have 
Inspired  Paul  Leicester  Ford  to  write  his  re- 
markable political  novel.  The  Bonorahte  Peter 
Stirling  (New  York,  1886).  On  the  day  after 
the  election  in  November  the  result  was  still  in 
doubt,  and  victory  was  claimed  by  the  Repub- 
licans; but  within  two  days  the  official  count 
showed  that  a  very  small  plurality  in  New  York 
State  had  j^ven  Cleveland  a  majority  of  37 
votes  in  the  Electoral  College.  This  result  was 
largely  due  to  the  support  of  Cleveland  by  the 
independent  Republican  voters,  popularly  known 
as  "Mugwumpr'  (q-v.),  and  of  certain  indiscre- 
tions on  the  lurt  of  Blaine  near  the  close  of 
the  contest.  The  Democrlits  also  won  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  thou^  the 
Senate  remained  Republican  by  the  small  ma- 
jority of  six  votes. 

Cleveland  assumed  the  presidency  with  the 
same  independence  of  spirit  that  be  had  shown 
whoi  mavor  and  governor.  It  was  written  of 
him  at  the  time:  ''We  have  now  as  personal  a 
government  as  we  ever  had  under  Grant."  The 
President  accepted  the  responsibility  for  every 
act  of  his  administration.  His  cabinet  officers, 
though  men  of  great  ability,  were  little  more 
than  his  private  secretaries.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Hendricks,  was  almost  studiously  ig- 
nored. Cleveland,  while  many  changes  were 
made,  refused  to  sweep  all  R^blicans  out  of 
office  without  cause,  and  thereby  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  spoiUmen  of  his  own  party  by 
enlar^ng  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Civil  Ser- 
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vice  Commission.  He  Tigorously  opposed  the 
abuse  of  the  pension  system  and  thus  iKcame  de- 
tested by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  (q.v.) 
as  a  body.  He  declared  himself  in  favor  of  a 
lower  tariff  and  in  so  doing  estranged  the  man- 
ufacturing interests.  When  the  Senate  de- 
manded that  he  make  public  certain  papers  re- 
lating to  removals  from  office  of  various  offi- 
cials, he  laid  down  the  oMistitntional  doctrine 
of  his  predecessors  that  a  President's  papers 
were  not  subject  to  congressional  supervision. 
.  Finally,  in  a  message  which  be  sent  to  Congress 
in  1885,  he  declared  that  the  compulsory  coin- 
age of  silver  dollars  as  directed  by  the  Bland- 
Allison  Act  would  become  a  source  of  financial 
disturbance,  and  he  recommended  the  repeal  of 
that  act.  Other  measures  of  his  administration 
were  marked  by  equal  courage  and  vigor,  such 
as  the  suppression  of  an  iMurrection  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  he  occupied  with  3000 
United  States  marines  and  soldiers;  the  quash- 
ing of  a  threatened  Mormon  outbreak  in  Utah 
through  the  concentration  of  both  infantry  and 
artillery  at  Salt  Lake  City;  and  during  a  dis- 
pu^  over  the  Canadian  fisheries,  a  threat  to 
prohibit  Canadian  traffic  from  entering  the 
United  States  by  any  except  American  railways. 
All  of  these  measures  made  him  new  enemies, 
tbongh  th^  also  intensified  the  admiration  of 
his  nriends.  His  marriage  with  Miss  Frances  C. 
Folsom  in  1885  was  the  second  marriage  of  a 
President  in  his  term.  His  hold  upon  his  own 
party  at  large  remained  strong  enough  to  se- 
cure his  renomination  at  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  held  at  St.  Louis  on  June  7, 
1888,  and  he  was  praised  by  many  lifelong  Re- 
publicans, among  wbom  James  Russell  I^well 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt  were  conspicuous.  Al- 
though CoDgress  had  been  partly  Republican  and 

Eartly  pemocratic,  much  valimble  legislation 
ad  been  enacted,  among  the  principal  measures 
being  the  creation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  admission  of  four  new  States^ 
the  passage  of  an  Anti-Polygamy  Bill,  of  a 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  of  a  Presidential  Suc- 
cession Bill,  and  of  a  bill  limiting  the  powers 
of  Congress  in  counting  the' electoral  votes.  A 
tariff  measure,  known  as  the  WHU  Bill,  passed 
the  Democratic  House,  but  it  was  radically 
amended  in  the  Republican  Senate  and  never 
became  a  law.  All  this  legislative  activity 
showed  that  new  issues  were  beginning  to  in- 
terest the  country.  At  the  presidential  election 
of  1888  Cleveland  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Benja- 
min Harrison  (q.v.)  of  Indiana,  who  had  233 
electoral  votes  against  168  for  Cleveland.  This 
result  was  lai^Iy  due  to  a  division  in  the 
Democratic  party  in  New  Tork  State,  which 
gave  its  electoral  votes  to  General  Harrison, 
while  choosing  a  Democrat,  David  B.  Hill,  for 
Governor. 

At  the  close  of  his  first  term,  in  1889,  Cleve- 
land retired  to  New  York  City,  where  for  four 
years  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  His 
political  career  was  at  first  supposed  to  have 
been  ended  by  his  defeat;  but  with  each  year  he 
gained  n  new  popularity  throughout  the  conn- 
try  until  at  Ian,  against  his  own  wishes,  he  he- 
came  the  most  conspicuous  candidate  for  the 
presidential  nomination  in  1892.  Though  de- 
feated in  1888  in  the  Electoral  College,  he  had, 
none  the  less,  a  majority  of  some  100,000  bal- 
lots in  the  popular  vote;  and  the  sentiment  in 
bis  favor  was  now  very  strong.  General  Harri- 
Boa  was  1^  no  means  popular,  and  he  had  an- 


tagonized Mr.  Blaioe.  Furtiiermore,  the  MeB^* 
ley  tariff  measure  (see  MoKinlbt,  WnxtAU) 
with  its  high  duties  was  generally  r^arded  as  a 
mistake.  Therefore,  when  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  met  at  Chicago  on  June  21, 
an  ardent  supporter  of  Cleveland  was  made 
chairman  and,  before  the  convention  met,  many 
States  had  instructed  their  del^^ates  to  support 
the  ez-Pnsident,  so  that  he  was  sure  on  the  first 
ballot  of  at  least  a  majority.  The  delates  of 
bis  own  State  of  New  Yorl^  however,  owing  to 
Tammany  Hall  and  the  opposition  of  Senator 
Hill,  were  against  him,  ana  this  was  supposed 
by  politicians  to  be  fatal  to  his  chances.  But 
when  the  convention  reached  the  stage  of  bal- 
loting, all  opposition  to  Cleveland  was  over- 
come. The  session  lasted  until  long  after  mid- 
night. A  display  of  fervid  eloquence  by  Mr. 
Bourke  Cockran  on  behalf  of  Tammany  Hall 
merely  put  the  delegates  into  a  still  more  aa- 
gresBive  mood;  and  In  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  the  first  roll  call  showed  at  once  that 
Cleveland  had  secured  even  more  than  the  two- 
thirds  vote  necessary  to  give  him  the  nomina- 
tion. The  scene  was  one  of  indescribable  enthu- 
siasm, as  Cleveland  had  brokm  all  precedents; 
and,  thoi^h  his  enemies  had  spoken  of  him  as 
the  "Stu^  Prophet"  and  the  "Perpetual  Can- 
didate>"  he  had  been  selected  against  his  own 
desires,  against  the  oppositim  of  his  own  State, 
and  through  a  perfectly  spontaneous  uprising 
of  the  people.  In  the  very  dignified  campaign 
which  followed,  President  Harrison  had  no  chance 
of  being  reflected,  and  in  the  November  election 
Cleveland  swept  the  country.  Not  merely  did 
he  carry  all  the  Southern  States,  but  likewise 
the  four  "doubtful  States" — Connecticut,  In- 
diana, New  Jersey,  and  New  York — and,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  political  prophets,  California,  Illi- 
nois, and  Wisconsin  solidly,  while  he  also  re- 
ceived some  electoral  votes  from  Michigan  and 
Ohio.  In  the  Electoral  CoU^  he  had  277  votes 
as  against  145  that  were  cast  ior  President 
Harrison.  For  the  first  time  since  the  birth  of 
the  Republican  party,  a  third  candidate,  Gen. 
James  B.  Weaver  (q.v.)  of  Iowa,  had  also  re- 
ceived electoral  votes  and  to  the  number  of  28, 
and  in  the  popular  vote  no  less  than  4  million 
votes  hod  been  cast  for  bim  by  the  Populists. 
(See  PoFmiBT  Pabtt.)  This  was  ominous  for 
the  future;  but  in  1803  Cleveland  resumed  the 
presidency  bound  by  no  personal  pledges,  and 
free  to  carry  out  whatever  policies  he  might 
choose,  since  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
were  controlled  by  a  majority  of  his  own  parfy. 

His  second  administration  proved  to  be  OM 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can politics.  Cleveland's  perscmolity  was  a  de- 
termining factor  in  whatever  he  achieved  and  in 
whatever  he  failed  to  carry  out.  His  independ- 
ence had  naturally  developed  into  something  like 
axTOgaace.  His  natural  tactlessness  had  grown 
into  an  utter  lack  of  consideration  for  the  weak- 
ness and  prejudice  of  other  men.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  robust  courage  had  grown  still  more 
indomitable,  and  it  stood  him  in  good  stead, 
despite  all  the  virulence  and  hatred  which  his 
subsequent  course  engendered.  No  President 
ever  did  more  unpopular  things.  No  President 
ever  estranged  in  dmerent  ways  so  many  of  his 
countrymen  at  various  times.  Yet  it  must  be 
added  that  no  President  showed  such  utter  fear- 
lessness or  so  determined  a  purpose  to  carry  out 
unflinchingly  and  uncompromisingly  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  his  duty.    Almost  his  first  act  was 
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UltpO|rttlar  in  reversing  the  policy  of  President 
Harrison  towards  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  and 
tn  endeavoring  to  replace  upon  the  Hawaiian 
ttirone  a  queen  who  nad  been  dethroned  by  a 
revtrintion  led  men  of  American  blood.  (See 
Ha  WAIL)  In  tniB  he  ftuled,  though  he  went  to 
the  very  verge  of  using  force  asainst  the  new 
government  of  Hawaii.  Coincident  with  this 
fiasco  came  a  |;reat  money  panic,  based  upon 
the  evils  springing  from  the  Silver  Coinage  Act 
of  1890  for  which  both  parties  voted  and  sup- 

Krted  in  their  party  platforms.  (Consult 
.ughlin,  The  Biatory  of  BimetallUm  in  the 
United  8tatm,  published  at  New  York  in  1897.) 
After  a  long  and  bitter  contest  in  Congress,  the 
Silver  Act  of  1890  was  repealed,  but  not  until 
President  Cleveland  had  boldly  used  the  whole 
power  of  bis  office  and  of  its  patronage  to  se- 
enre  the  repeal.  In  fact,  in  the  Senate,  his  own 
party  was  seriously  divided,  and  he  carried  his 
measure  only  by  the  assistance  of  Republicans. 
In  the  teeth  of  the  opposition  which  he  had 
aronsed,  Cleveland  set  himself  energetical^  to 
reform  tiie  tariff.  The  so-called  Wilsw  Bill  (see 
Wilson,  W.  L.)  looking  to  that  end  was  intro- 
duced confessedly  as  an  administration  measure. 
It  sought  to  lower  the  tariff  duties  on  many  ne- 
cessities of  life,  especially  upon  wool  and  sugar. 
Here,  again,  Cleveland  encountered  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  large  flection  of  his  own  party,  and 
when  the  bill  was  finally  passed,  after  a  great 
deal  of  scandal  affecting  the  reputation  of  Demo- 
cratic senators,  it  had  been  bo  emasculated  that 
the  President  allowed  it  to  become  law  without 
his  signature,  causing  a  personal  letter  of  his 
to  be  read  in  Congress,  that  contained  a  denun- 
<nation  of  those  Democrats  whom  he  declared  to 
be  guilty  of  "party  perfidy  and  party  dishonor." 
A  Uiird  measure  of  Cleveland's  was  the  is- 
suing of  bonds  in  order  to  retain  intact  the 
gold  reserve  in  the  treasury  and  to  secure  the 

Cirity  of  gold  and  silver  under  existing  legis- 
tlon.  These  bond  issues  were  first  effected 
through  a  great  banking  syndicate,  which  made 
a  profit  of  nearly  IB  per  cent  upon  its  purchases 
of  bonds;  and  now  the  President  incurred  the 
violent  hostility  of  the  whole  West,  which  had 
become  strongly  Populistic.  He  himself  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  indignation  which  was 
everywhere  expressed,  and  the  last  issue  was  by 
popular  subscription,  which  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess and  stopped  the  drain  of  gold  from  the 
treasury.  An  income  tax  was  macted  into  law, 
but  was  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be 
unconstitutional.  In  1804  a  great  railway 
strike,  centring  in  Chicago,  was  crushed  when 
President  Cleveland  ordered  United  States 
troops  to  enter  the  metropolis  of  the  West  "to 
prevent  the  obstruction  of  the  mails,"  even 
though  the  Democratic  Governor  Altgeld  of  Hli- 
nois  protested  vehemently  and  had  his  protest 
rudely  brushed  aside  by  the  President.  Much 
acrimony  was  caused  by  the  use  of  injunctions 
obtained  from  the  United  States  courts  against 
the  strikers ;  and  even  in  the  East  and  among  the 
most  conservative,  "government  by  injunction" 
was  everywhere  denounced.  (See  Debs,  Euqewi 
v.)  But  the  most  lasting  mark  upon  American 
history  made  by  Cleveland  is  to  be  found  in  his 
extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (q.T.)  by  his 
Venezuelan  Mesnage,  sent  to  Congress  on  Dec. 
17*  1865.  Great  Britain  had  for  a  long  time 
been  encroaching  on  the  territory  of  Venezuda 
(q.T.)  and  had  refused  to  arbitrate  the  subject 
•or  to  delimit  the  boundaries  of  British  Guiana 
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and  Venezuela.  Cleveland  and  bis  Secretary  of 
State,  Richard  B.  Olney,  had  taken  up  the  sub- 
ject and  had  urged  the  British  government  to 
submit  the  whole  question  to  arbitration.  Lord 
Salisbury  replied  in  two  notes  which  denied  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  intenrcaie  in  such 
a  question,  and  these  notes  were  couched  in 
terms  of  sneering  civility.  Inunediately  upon 
their  receipt  in  Washington  President  Cleve- 
land sent  a  terse,  dignified,  and  haughty  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  setting  forth  the  merits  of  the 
question  and  declaring  that  it  was  "the  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  resist  by  every  means  in 
its  power"  a  willful  aggression  upon  its  r^^ 
and  interests  by  Great  Britain  in  Venezuela.  A 
single  sentence  showed  that  he  was  prepared  to 
carry  out  this  policy  by  war  if  necessary.  His 
pregnant  words  produced  a  profound  impression 
throughout  the  whole  world.  Great  Britain  was 
thrown  into  something  like  a  panic,  and  so  were 
the  mone^  markets  of  the  United  States;  but 
both  parties  in  Congress  supported  the  Presi- 
dmt,  and  in  the  end  the  British  govenunent 
capitulated  and  accepted  the  arbitration  which 
it  had  hitherto  refused.  The  inflexible  courage 
of  the  President,  following  a  precedent  set  oy 
Daniel  Webster  (q.T.)  in  his  famous  HQIsemann 
Letter,  raised  the  United  States  to  the  position 
of  a  ^at  world  power,  enhancing  its  prestige 
in  spite  of  the  academic  criticism  which  came 
to  him  from  American  closet  politicians.  Dr. 
Edward  Stanwood,  a  Republican,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Blaine,  uid  a  close  student  of  Ameri- 
can politics,  summed  up  the  Venezuelan  epi- 
sode as  "the  most  signal  victory  of  American 
diplomacy  in  modern  times." 

This  was  the  last  and  most  striking  feature 
of  Cleveland's  public  career.  When  be  went  out 
of  office  in  1896  he  did  so  under  a  black  cloud 
of  disapproval  almost  unique  in  the  history  of 
politics.  He  was  hated  in  the  West  because  of 
nis  attitude  towards  silver.  The  laimr  elem«it 
was  vii^mtly  antagonistic  to  him  because  he 
had  crushed  the  Chicago  strike.  His  Venezuelan 
Message,  bv  causing  a  panic  in  Wall  Street,  had 
lost  him  the  sympathy  of  the  great  financiers. 
His  private  life  had  been  bitterlv  though  un- 
justly assailed.  Every  corrupt  element  in  na- 
tionu  politics  was  against  him.  At  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  in  1896,  contrary 
to  all  precedents,  a  resolution  mildly  commend- 
ing hii  course  as  President  was  hooted  idown 
with  jeers  and  curses.  Even  one  of  his  strong- 
est supporters  could  find  little  more  to  say  of 
him  than  that  he  had  been  "successful  in  his 
failures."  Yet  it  was  Cleveland's  good  fortune 
to  outlive  this  obloquy.  The  Republicans  who 
succeeded  him  adopted  and  perfected  his  poli- 
cies. The  whole  country  came  to  appreciate  the 
services  which  he  had  rendered  by  his  indomita- 
ble courage.  His  mistakes  ven  condmed,  and 
his  successes  were  universally  pnused.  "He  had, 
indeed,  saved  the  United  States  from  practical 
repudiation;  he  had  enforced  order  with  a 
strong  hand;  and  he  had  raised  the  nation  to 
a  foremost  rank  among  the  great  powers  of  the 
world.  During  the  campaign  of  1004  his  name 
was  tremendously  applautwd  at  the  naticoal 
conventions  of  both  parties. 

After  retiring  from  the  presidency  Cleveland 
made  his  home  at  Princet(m,  N.  J.,  becoming  a 
trustee  of  the  Universitr  there  and  an  oc- 
casional lecturer  in  it.  The  substance  of  his 
lectures  will  be  found  in  a  book  which  he  wrote, 
entitled   PreaidentitU   Prohlema    (New  York, 
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1904).  In  1895  he  was  appointed  a  trustee  of 
the  majority  stock  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society,  at  the  iOBtance  of  Thomas  F.  Ryan, 
a  position  which  he  retained  until  his  death,  in 
1908.  It  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  his 
career  that  at  least  one  member  of  the  commit- 
tee which  arranged  a  great  memorial  meeting 
in  New  York  in  Cleveland's  honor  should  have 
been  during  the  latter's  public  life  a  bitter  as- 
sailant of  nim  and  a  propagator  of  the  vilest 
stories  concerning  him. 

As  a  public  speaker,  Clevdand  was  always 
sensible,  though  somewhat  ponderous  in  manner. 
He  had  a  clear  tenor  voice  which  was  easily 
heard  at  the  ver^r  outskirts  of  immense  au- 
diences. His  public  papers  show  much  felicity 
of  diction,  pungeat  and  sometimes  tipped  with 
an  acid  wit,  as  may  be  seen  m  reading  over  his 
numerous  vetoes  of  private  pension  bills.  His 
Venezuelan  Message  was  characterized,  even  in 
En^and,  as  "full  of  stateliness  and  force."  As 
a  phrase  maker  he  is  comparable  with  General 
Grant,  and  some  of  bis  sayings,  such  as  a 
"public  ofSce  is  a  public  trust,"  "ghoulish  glee," 
"pernicious  activity,"  and  "the  communism  of 
pdf,"  were  widelpr  quoted  and  still  remain  a 
part  of  the  politicians'  vocabulary. 

Bibliography.  For  the  facts  of  Cleveland's 
public  life,  consult:  Hensel  and  Parker,  The 
Life  and  Public  Services  of  Qrover  Cleveland 
(New  York,  1906);  Gilder,  Qrover  Cleveland 
(ih^  1910);  Parker,  Recollection  of  Qrover 
ClevtAand  \  ib.,  1909 ) .  A  caustic  criticism 
of  Cleveland,  put  forth  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "Siva,"  was  published  in  1885  under  the 
title  of  A  Man  of  Destiny.  Comments  upon 
Cleveland's  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
(favorable)  will  be  found  in  Foster,  .4  Century 
of  American  Diplovmcy  (ib.,  1900) ;  Stanwood, 
A  Bietory  of  the  Preaidency  (Boston,  1808)  ; 
Henderson,  Ajnerican  Diplotnatie  Queations 
(New  York,  1901);  Mcaure.  Our  Preaidenta 
(3d  ed.,  ib.,  1905);  and  (unfavorable)  by  J. 
W.  Burgess  and  J.  B.  Moore  in  The  Political 
Science  Quarterly  for  March,  1896.  Consult 
also  Reynolds,  \ational  Platforms  and  Political 
History  (Chicago,  1898) ;  H.  T.  Peck,  Twenty 
Tears  of  the  Republic,  chaps,  i,  ii,  iv,  vi,  z,  last 
reprint  (New  York,  1913);  and  id.,  American 
Partu  Leaders  (ib.,  1914).  For  an  English  view 
of  Cleveland,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
Vene^elan  affair,  consult  Whittle,  President 
Cleveland  (London,  1806),  and  Gretton,  A  Mod- 
em History  of  the  English  People,  vol.  1  (Lon> 

don  and  Boston,  1913).   

CIiEVELAND  (or  CXJBIVELAND),  John 
(1613-58).  An  English  Cavalier  poet.  He  was 
bom  at  Loughborou^,  Leicester,  and  educated 
at  Cambridge,  where  in  1634  he  became  a  fel- 
low of  St.  John's.  Six  years  later  he  stren- 
uously opposed  Cromwell,  and  in  consequence 
lost  his  feUowship  in  164S.  Joining  the  Royal- 
ists, he  was  (^pointed  judge  advocate  in  the 
King's  army.  In  1655  he  was  seized  at  Norwich 
and  imprisoned  at  Yarmouth  for  three  months, 
when  he  was  released  by  Cromwell.  After  that 
he  lived  in  retirement.  Cleveland  had  a  great 
reputation  as  a  wit  and  satirist.  A  volume  of 
his  poems  in  circulation  before  1656  was  reissued 
in  that  year.  In  1687  appeared  his  eoll^tion 
entitled  Cleveland*  Vindic%ee,  which  attempts  to 
combine  several  of  his  preceding  publications. 
The  bibli<^^phy  of  Cleveland  is  too  compli- 
cated for  ^eatment  here.  Cleveland  still  awaits 
a  competent  editor.    Thomas  Fuller  describes 
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him  as  "a  general  artist,  pure  Latinist,  ex- 

?uisite  orator,  and  eminent  poet."  Consult 
'ombridge  History  of  English  Literature,  vol. 
vii  (New  York  and  London,  1907-13),  Ond  The 
Poems  of  John  Cleveland,  ed.  J,  Burdan  (New 
York,  n.  d.,  but  about  1910). 

CLE'VENOEB,  Shobal  Vail  (1812-43). 
An  American  sculptor,  bom  at  Middletown, 
Ohio.  He  first  became  known  through  his  work 
as  a  stone  carver  in  the  workshop  of  David 
Guion  in  Cincinnati,  and  afterward  under  the 
patronaf^  of  Nicholas  Longworth  visited  the 
large  cities  of  the  East,  where  he  executed  busta 
of  Clay  (Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York), 
Webster,  Van  Buren,  AUston  (Pennsylvania 
Academy),  Everett,  and  others.  His  portrait 
bust  of  Webster  has  been  used  on  a  United  States 
postage  stamp  and  is  considered  the  best  like- 
ness of  that  statesman.  In  1840  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  while  there  he  produced  his  "North 
American  Indian,"  which  ,  cannot  at  present  be 
located,  but  was  hailed  in  his  day  as  the  "first 
distinctively  American  sculpture."  His  work 
is  characterized  by  sincere,  bold  treatment  and 
skill  in  handling  his  material.  But  for  his  early 
death,  which  occurred  while  he  was  on  his  wav 
home,  he  would  probably  have  attained  a  high 
rank  in  his  profession.  Consult  Lorado  Taft, 
History  of  American  Sculpture  (New  York, 
1903)^ 

0LEVE8,  klevz  (Dutch  Kleefs,  Ger.  Kleve, 
Fr.  Clives).  A  German  town  of  Dutch  origin, 
situated  in  the  Rhine  Province  of  I^ussia,  23 
miles  northwest  of  Wesel  and  about  5  miles 
from  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands  (Map: 
Prussia,  B  3).  It  is  built  on  three  bills  and 
has  still  retained  some  of  its  Dutch  character- 
istics. It  contains  an  old  palace,  the  former 
abode  of  the  dukes  of  Cleves,  now  used  as  a 
law  court;  the  tower  known  as  Swan  Tower  is 
used  as  a  prison.  Commemorating  the  Knight  of 
the  Swan  made  famous  by  Wagner's  opera,  a 
monument  has  been  erected.  An  old  Rathaus, 
with  a  number  of  antiquities  and  paintings,  and 
an  old  Catholic  church,  built  in  Gothic  style  and 
containing  the  tombs  of  the  counts  of  Cleves, 
still  remain.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are 
situated  chalybeate  springs.  Cleves  is  frequented 
as  a  summer  resort  by  the  Dutch.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  paper,  paint,  hats,  linen,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  boots,  shoes,  and  machinery.  Pop., 
1900,  14,684;  I90S,  16,433;  1910,  18,136.  The 
Duchy  of  Cleves,  which  arose  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  which  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  was 
united  with  the  duchies  of  JQlich  and  Berg, 
passed  in  1666  into  the  possession  of  Branden- 
burg. It  was  wrested  from  Prussia  in  the  course 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  but  restored  in  1816. 

Bibliography.  Char,  Oesohichte  des  Herzog- 
turns  Kleve  (Olevea,  1845);  Nelsen,  Die  Btadt 
Eleve  (ib.,  1846) ;  R.  Scholtot,  Die  Stadt  Kleve 
(ib.,  1879-81). 

CLEW.   See  Sail. 

CLEWS,  ECbnbt  (1836-  ).  An  American 
banker,  bora  in  Staffordshire,  England.  He  en- 
tered mercantile  pursuits  in  New  York  City  in 
1846,  became  a  member  of  various  firms,  was 
United  States  financial  agent  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  in  1877  organiud  the  firm  of  Henry 
Clews  &  Co.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Union 
League  CSub,  New.  YoHe  City,  and  also  origi- 
nated the  Committee  of  Seventy  in  New  York 
and  nominated  65  of  its  members.  He  pub- 
lished: Twenty-eight  Tears  in  Watt  Street 
(1887) ;  The  Wail  Street  Point  of  View  (1000)  ; 
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Fifty  Fears  m  WaU  Street  (1908);  Speeches 

and  Eaaaya  (1910). 

CUXSBA,  kl6'sh&'  (Fr.,  stereotyped).  An 
electrotype  plate,  the  impression  of  a  die  in  a 
mass  of  lUBible  metal.  It  is  onployed  by  medal- 
ists and  die  stalkers  to  make  proofs  of  their 
work  and  in  ordo^  to  judge  the  stage  of  their 
work  before  the  die  is  hardened.  Tne  term  is 
also  applied  to  any  stereotype  plate  used  in 
modern  reproductive  proceBses,  such  as  photo- 
graphic proofs  on  glass,  either  positives  or 
negatives. 

OLIOHT,  or  GUOHT-LA-aABEmTE, 
kie'sh«^^'ren'.  A  northwestern  suburb  of 
Paris,  France,  between  the  river  Seine  and  the 
fortifications  of  Paris  (Map:  Paris).  Pop., 
1901,  39^91;  1911,  46,676. 

CLICK  BBETI.E.  A  beetle  of  the  family 
Elateridee,  also  known  as  elater,  snapping  bug, 
and  skipjack,  on  account  of  its  acrobatic  per- 
formances. When  disturbed,  these  beetlee  curl 
up  their  legs  and  fall  to  the  ground,  where  ^ey 
lie  ri^  <»  their  backs  for  some  moments  and 
then  D^n  a  series  of  springs  into  the  air, 
accompanied  by  a  clicking  sound.  When  the 
beetle  succeeds  in  landing  on  its  feet,  it  runs  off. 
In  r^;ard  to  the  springing,  Le  Conte  says :  "This 
is  effected  by  extending  the  prothorax  so  as  to 
bring  the  prostemal  spine  to  the  anterior  part 
of  toe  mesosternal  cavity;  then,  auddemly  re- 
laxing tlie  muscles,  so  that  the  spine  descends 
violently  into  the  cavity,  the  force  given 
by  this  sudden  movement  causes  the  base 
of  the  elytra  to  strike  the  supporting  sur- 
face, and  oy  their  elasticity  the  whole  trady  is 
prt^elled  upward."  The  larvn,  known  as  wire- 
worms,  are  hard,  brownish  yellow,  and  may  live 
several  years  before  gaining  maturity.  Moat 
of  them  are  found  under  bark  and  in  rotten 
wood,  but  some  live  on  the  ground  on  the  roots 
of  grass,  Indian  com,  and  other  grains,  as  well 
as  on  those  of  certain  vi^etables.  When  nu- 
merous enoiufh,  they  may  do  considerable  dam- 
age. Fall  pfewingis  said  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive remedy  against  them.  Of  the  7000  described 
species  of  elaters  600  occur  in  North  America, 
l^e  most  conspicuous  click  beetle  found  in  the 
United  States  is  the  eyed  elater  {Alam  ontto- 
tus),  a  grayish-black  beetle  witii  two  large  black 
eyelike  spots  on  the  prothorax;  its  larvsa  live 
in  rotting  stumps.  In  the  tropics  of  America 
there  are  luminous  species  belonging  to  the 
genus  Pyrophorua,  as  the  eucuyo  {PyrophoruB 
noctiUicua)  and  others.    For  illustration,  see 

ElATEBID.£. 

Bibliography.  De  Candeze,  MonograpMe  dea 
ilateridei  (4  vols,  and  3  supplements,  Ligge, 
1857-81) ;  Le  Conte,  "Revision  of  the  Elateridss 
of  the  United  States,"  in  Tranaactiona  of  Philo- 
sophical Society,  vol.  x  {Philadelphia,  1853) ; 
Horn,  papers  in  TroHmeiiona  of  Amerioan  Bnto- 
motogtoai  Society,  vols,  xii,  xiii,  xviii  (Philadel- 
phia, 1885,  1886,  1891).    See  Fibeflt. 

CIiia>OKAN'CT.    See  Supebstition. 

OLI'ENT  (Lat.  cliens,  cluene,  hearer,  from 
cluere,  Gk.  KXivip,  klyein,  Skt.  rfru,  to  hear;  con- 
nected remotely  with  AS.  hlSd,  Eng.  loud).  In 
law,  one  who  consults  or  retains  an  attorney  or 
counselor  at  law  for  advice,  or  to  prosecute,  man- 
age, or  defend  an  action  at  law,  or  to  represent 
him  in  any  legal  proceedings  or  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  business  troubles.  The  client's  rela- 
tions with  his  attorney  are  in  the  highest  de- 

r confidential,  and  the  client  is  protected  by 
most  stringent  rules  of  law  against  the  dis- 


closure of  his  private  affairs  by  his  legal  ad- 
viser. (See  ATTtWNEY;  Pbivilbged  Coumunica- 
TiON.)  In  the  civil  and  political  life  of  ancient 
Kome  the  terra  "client"  was  employed  to  de- 
scribe the  persons  who  stood  in  a  relation  of 
quasi-dependence  to  men  of  position  and  influ- 
ence, usually  patricians,  who  in  their  relation 
to  their  clients  were  known  as  patrons.  The  re- 
lation was  not  unlike  that  which  in  the  United 
States  frequently  subsists  between  local  political 
lotders  and  their  supporters  ("henchmen"),  and 
the  reciprocal  rights  and  obligaUons  of  patron 
and  client  were  defined  by  custom  rather  than  by 
rules  of  law.  Among  these  were  the  duty  of  the 
patron  to  advise  and  protect  his  clients  in  their 
legal  and  political  rights,  in  return  for  which 
he  was  entitled  to  their  support  in  any  legal 
or  political  contest  in  which  he  became  engaged. 

OUBNTES.  In  ancient  Rome,  the  inhabit- 
ants who  had  given  up  or  had  lost  citizenship  in 
ttieir  own  cities  and  had  settled  in  Rome  or  on 
Roman  territonr.  See,  under  Rome,  History  of 
Soma  during  the  Earlittt  or  Reg<U  Period. 

CUXV  (AS.  <dif,  Icel.,  OS..  Dutch  kUf,  from 
Icel.  klifOf  ME.  oliven,  to  climb).  A  precipitous 
slope  of  the  land  surface.  Cliffs  may  be  formed 
in  three  ways:  (1)  by  the  erosive  action  of 
water;  (2)  by  the  disintegrating  influence  of 
rain,  frosts,  and  the  atmosphere,  or  weathering; 
(3)  by  dislocations  of  the  earth's  crust.  On 
rod^  coasts  cliffs  are  carved  out  by  the  force  of 
waves,  which  beat  against  the  shore  line,  and  by 
weathering  of  the  rock  that  lies  above  the  reout 
of  the  waves.  The  cliffs  of  Dover  and  of  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  islands  are  notable  exam- 
ples of  sea  cliffs.  Gorges,  caQons,  and  ravines, 
which  are  characterized  by  steep  walls,  are  ex- 
cavated bv  the  erosion  of  running  water;  they 
are  usually  found  along  the  upper  courses  of 
rivers.  Cliffs  may  mark  the  line  of  outcrop  of 
stratified  rocks,  and  in  such  cases  are  usually  to 
be  traced  to  differential  weathering  of  hard  and 
soft  strata.  In  regions  of  disturbance  cliffs  are 
formed  by  faulting,  which  exposes  a  vertical 
rock  face  or  scarp.  Many  of  the  notable  ele- 
vations in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  in  New 
York  are  characterized  by  faulted  scarps.  See 
Shobe;  Cawow;  Fault;  etc. 

CLIFF  DWEIXEB.  A  name  frequently  used 
to  designate  the  supposed  extinct  builders  of  the 
numerous  ancient  cliff  ruins  scattered  through- 
out the  cations  and  mesas  of  the  arid  Southwest, 
altmg  the  upper  waters  of  the  Colorado  and  lUo 
Grande — ^in  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico.  The  ruins  are  either  upon  the  summits 
of  the  mesas  or  on  shelves  in  iiie  rock  walls  of 
the  caflons.  For  a  long  time  their  origin  was 
a  subject  of  much  speculation ;  but  recent  eth- 
nological investigation  has  proved  that  these 
ruins  are  not  the  work  of  any  extinct  or  dis- 
tinct race,  but  were  built  hy  the  immediate  an- 
cestors of  the  modem  Pueblo  Indians  (q.v.), 
some  of  whom,  in  fact,  notably  the  Hopi,  still 
have  their  villages  upon  the  summits  of  almost 
inaccessible  mesas,  wnere  they  formerly  located 
them  for  better  protection  against  the  wilder 
Navajo  and  Apache,  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. Consult  G.  Nordenskiold,  The  Cliff 
DtoeUera  of  the  Me»a  Verde,  Southuiettem  Colo- 
rado (New  York,  1902),  and  numerous  articlsa 
in  the  Annual  Rgwrts  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology.    See  Abchaologt,  Auebica?). 

ChlF'VORD,  Geoboe,  Eael  of  Cuuberla^ 
(1568-1605).  An  English  naval  commander  and 
buccaneer,  bom  In  Westmordand.  He  succeeded 
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to  the  earldom  in  1670,  took  the  degne  of  M.A. 
at  Cambridge  in  1676,  and  in  1688  commanded 
the  Elizabeth  Bonaoenture  in  the  actions  against 
the  Spanish  Armada.  He  fitted  out  and  led 
eeTeral  buccaneering  expeditions;  the  most  im- 
rtant  were  one  undertaken  with  seven  sail, 
1S89,  which  captured  several  rich  prises,  moA 
one  with  20  sail,  in  1698,  which  took  San  Juan 
de  Puerto  Rico,  but  failed  in  an  attempt  to  In- 
tercept the  Spaniah  treasure  galleons. 
CLIFFOKDf  Hasbt  Ells  worth  (1866- 
).  An  American  electrical  engineer,  bom 
at  Lowell,  Mass.  He  was  educated  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  at  Har- 
vard University.  At  the  former  institution  he 
was  assistant  in  physics  (1886-88),  instructor 
in  theoretical  physics  (1888-96),  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  theoretical  phyrics  (1896-1902),  asso- 
ciate  prctfessor  of  theoretical  electricil?  (1902- 
04),  and  professor  of  theoretical  and  applied 
electricity  (1904-09).  At  Harvard  he  became 
professor  of  electrical  engineering  in  1909. 
OIiTFTORD,  Sib  Hugh  [Chablbs]  (1^66- 
) .  A  British  colonial  administrator,  bom 
in  London.  In  1883  he  entertKi  the  Malay  States 
Civil  Service,  and  from  1887  to  1903  in  one 
capacity  or  anothra-  was  a  r^resentative  of 
the  English  government  at  Panang, .  taking  a 

grominent  part  in  the  STtppression  of  the  rebel- 
on  of  1892.  In  1903  he  left  the  poet  of  British 
Resident  in  Pahang,  which  he  had  held,  with 
few  breaks,  since  1800,  to  become  Secretary  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago;  and  he  was  Colonial 
Secretary  of  Ceylon  from  1907  until  August, 
1912,  when  he  was  appointed  Governor  and 
CtHninander  in  Chief  of  the  Gold  Coast.  *  Besides 
contribntifms  to  BlacJewood^s,  he  {lublished  Im- 
portant works  on  tile  Malays,  including  In 
Court  and  Kamponff  (1897),  Studtea  in  Brown 
Humanity  (1898),  In  a  Comer  of  Asia  (1899), 
Bush-Whaeking  (1901),  Further  India  (1904), 
Downfall  of  the  Oods  (1911),  and  Malayan 
ifonoakromes  (1913).  With  Sir  Frank  Swet- 
tenham  he  began  in  1894,  at  Perak,  the  publi- 
cation of  a  IHctionary  of  the  Malay  Language. 
He  wrote  on  the  Malay  states  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Boyal  Oeographical  Booiety  (1896)  and  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Oolowal  InstiUtte 
(especially  vol.  xxx).  In  1910  he  married  as 
his  second  wife  the  novelist  Mrs.  Henry  de  la 
Pasture. 

CIiIFFOBD,  LuoT  Laitb  (Mrs.  William 
Kingdon).  An  English  novelist.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Lane  of  Barbados,  and  in  1875 
married  William  Kingdon  Clifford,  the  distin- 
guished mathenutician.  Mrs.  Clifford  is  best 
known  by  Love  Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman 
(1891)  and  Aunt  Anne  (1892).  Among  her 
other  books  are:  Any  Bow  Stories  (1882;  re- 
issued with  additions,  1899) ;  Mrs.  Keith's 
Crime  (1885);  The  Last  Touches  (1893);  A 
Wild  Proasy  (1894);  A  Flash  of  Summer 
(1896);  Mere  Stories  (1896);  The  Dominant 
Note  and  Other  Stories  (1897);  Margaret 
Tincent  (1902);  and  Sir  tieorge's  ObjeetUm 
(1911).  She  also  produced  several  playe,  three 
of  which  were  collected  under  the  title  Three 
Plays  (1009),  and  the  most  notable  of  which 
was  The  Likeness  of  the  Night  (1900). 

CLUTOED,  Nathait  (1803-81).  An  Ameri- 
can jurist,  bom  in  Rumney,  N.  H.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  Hampton  Literary  Institution,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  practice 
in  York  Co.,  Me.,  in  1827.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature  from  1830  to  1834, 
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was  SIpeaker  of  the  House  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  was  Attorney-General  from  1834  un- 
til 1838.  He  served  in  Congress  from  1839  to 
1843,  and  in  1846  was  Attorney-General  in 
President  Polk's  cabinet.  At  the  close  of  the 
Mexican  War  he  went  as  a  special  United  States 
envoy  to  Mexico  and  negotiated  a  treaty  by 
which  California  and  other  territories  became 
a  part  of  the  United  Stotes.  In  1858  he  he- 
come,  by  Preside&t  Buchanan's  appointment  an 
associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  in  1877  was  president  of  the  Elec- 
toral Commission  (q.v.)  that  decided  the  Hayes- 
Tilden  presidential  controversy.  He  published 
United  States  Circuit  Court  Reports  (2  vols., 
1869). 

OLIFTOBZ),  Vavl.  The  hero  of  Bulwer*a 
novel  of  the  same  name,  a  highwayman  who  is 
finally  reformed  through  love. 

CLZFFOBB,  WniJAif  KraoDON  (184&-79). 
An  English  mathematician  and  physidst,  bom 
at  Exeter.  He  was  educated  at  a  school  in  his 
native  town,  at  King's  College,  Londcm,  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  second 
wrangler  in  the  mathematical  tripos  of  1867. 
In  August,  1871,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics  and  mechanics  at  University  Col- 
lege, London,  which  post  he  retained  until  his 
untimely  death  at  Madeira,  March  3,  1879. 
Clifford  first  estoblished  his  rMtntatim  as  an 
original  thinker  in  the  realm  of  higher  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy,  with  the  faculty  of  ex- 
pressing scientific  thought  in  plain  and  simple 
language  by  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
On  Some  of  the  Conditions  of  Mental  Develop- 
ment. He  was  a  valued  member  of  the  London 
Mathematical  Society,  contributing  to  the  Pro- 
ceedings; for  a  time  he  acted  as  secretary,  and 
afterwaM  vice  president,  of  the  mathematical 
and  physical  section  of  the  British  Association; 
he  also  lectured  to  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society 
on  such  subjects  as  Ether,  Atoms,  and  The  Sun's 
Place  in  the  Universe,  and  took  an  active 
interest  in  popularizing  science.  The  versatility 
of  his  mind  in  philosophical  and  scientific  dis- 
cussion was  further  shown  by  his  varied  con- 
tributions to  periodical  literature.  Besides 
these  articles,  and  many  papers  on  mathematics, 
he  issued  the  first  part  of  a  larger  textbook, 
elements  of  Dynamics  (1878).  Consult  Clif- 
ford's Lectures  and  Essays,  ed.  by  Leslie  Ste- 
phen and  F.  Pollock  (London,  1879),  which 
contains  a  biographical  sketeh  by  the  latter 
editor.  After  his  death  hie  Mathematical 
Papers,  ed.  by  R.  Tucker  and  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Henry  J.  S.  Smith,  were  published 
(1882),  as  was  also  The  Common  Sense  of  the 
Exact  Sciences,  which  was  completed  by  Karl 
Pearson  and  published  in  1885. 

OLIFPOB.D'S  INN.  An  inn  of  Chancery, 
attached  to  the  Inner  Temple,  in  London,  built 
in  1345,  and  named  after  Robert  de  Clifford, 
who  lived  in  Edward  II's  reign.  Like  the  other 
inns  of  Chancery,  it  is  now  used  for  c^ee  and 
business  purposes. 

'OLTFV  PALACE.  A  noted  ruin  in  Walnut 
Cafion,  Mesa  Verde,  Colo.,  a  good  example  of 
the  buildings  of  the  cliff  dwellers  (q.v.). 

CLIFF   PLANTS.     A   group   of  drou|^t 

{)lants,  xeropbytes  (q.v. ) ,  found  cttiefiy  on  river, 
ake,  or  sea  cliffs.   See  Rock  Plants. 

CUFPSIDE  FABK.  A  borou^  in  Bergen 
Co.,  N.  J.,  opposite  New  York  City,  with  which 
it  has  connection  by  trolley  and  ferry.  It  is 
purely  residential.    Fop.,  1900,  968;  1910,  3395. 
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CLIFF  SWALLOW,  or  Eavks  Swauow.  A 
swallow  ( Petroohelidon  lunifrona )  familiar 
throughoat  North  America  aa  oik  of  those  that 
make  their  nests  about  bams  and  outhouses. 
(See  Barn  Swallow.)  It  is  distinguished  from 
other  semidomestic  swallows  by  its  short, 
square  tail,  reddish  rump,  grayish  breast  and 
collar,  and  white  forehead;  and  by  the  fact 
that  it  places  its  flask-shaped  nests  of  mud  al- 
ways on  the  outside  of  the  building,  unlike  the 
fork-tailed  true  bam  swallows,  which  go  inside 
the  building  to  nest.  These  swallows  originally 
nested  in  colonies  wherever  a  rocky  cliff  af- 
forded a  chance  to  fasten  their  nesto  in  close 
companies  upon  its  faee.  <8ee  Plate  of  Fa- 
hhjab  Swallows,  with  tiie  article  Swal- 
low.) These  nests  were  globular,  with  a  spout- 
like neck,  forming  the  entrance,  and  were  formed 
of  pellets  of  mud  and  lined  with  grass  and 
featoers.  As  soon  as  human  settlements  began 
near  their  resorts,  they  abandoned  the  cliffs 
for  the  more  secure,  better-sheltered  place  under 
the  eaves  of  such  buildings  as  they  were  per- 
mitted to  occupy;  and  aa  the  spread  of  civiliza- 
tion has  finally  covered  most  of  the  range  of  the 
species,  only  a  few  places  in  the  remote  West 
remain  where  these  birds  may  be  seen  nesting 
after  their  primitive  habit.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country  interesting  modiflcations  of 
habit  have  followed  their  long-continued  asso- 
ciation with  man — among  others,  a  disposititm 
to  make  a  mudi  simpter  style  ot  nest,  leaving 
off  the  domed  roof  and  flatucllke  entrance,  aiu 
forming  little  more  than  a  cup  in  its  place, 
since  the  overhanging  eaves  keep  off  the  rain 
and  conceal  the  sitting  bird.  This  genus  is 
almost  cosmopolitan,  has  similar  habits  nearly 
everywhere,  and  in  all  countries  attaches  itself 
to  and  is  welcomed  by  civilisation.  Consult 
Knowlton,  Birds  of  the  World  (New  York, 
1009). 

CLIFTOH.   A  beautiful  and  favorite  water* 

ing  place  in  the  southwest  of  Gloucestershire, 
Endand,  forming  the  western  suburb  and  part 
of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Bristol  (Map: 
England,  D  6).  It  has  a  tepid  spring  of  73° 
F.,  which  contains  carbonic  acid  and  salts  of 
magnesia.  It  has  a  college  with  700  students. 
EUirtiiwoilcs  date  from  tii.e  beginning  of  the 
city.  The  deep  valley  of  the  Avon  is  here 
spanned  by  a  suspension  bridge  245  feet  above 
the  water.   Pop.,  1911,  1S,968.   See  Bkibtol. 

OLHTOn.  A  etty  and  the  county  seat  of 
Graham  Co.,  Ariz.,  121  miles  (direct)  north  by 
east  of  Bisbee,  on  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
the  Morenci  Southern,  and  the  Shannon  Arizona 
railroads,  and  on  the  San  Francisco  River 
(Map:  ^zona,  F  4).  The  chief  industries  are 
copper  mining  and  stock  raising.  There  are 
division  offices  of  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
Rwlway.    Pop.,  1910,  4874. 

GIJFTOH,  or  Suspension  Bnixn.  Former 
name  of  the  town  of  Niagara  Falls  (q.v.),  On- 
tario, Canada. 

CLIFTON  FOBOE.  A  city  in  Allegheny 
Co.,  Va.,  192  miles  west  by  north  of  Rich- 
mond, on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad 
(Map:  Virginia,  £  4).  It  contains  a  railway 
hospital,  and  there  are  extensive  railway  shops, 
foundry  and  machine  works,  flouring  and  plan* 
ing  mills,  and  an  ice-cream  factory.  Iron  ore 
and  limestone  abound  in  the  viciidty.  The 
water  works  are  owned  by  the  dty.  Pop.,  1910, 
5748.   

GLIFTOH  HEIOHTS.    A  boron^  in  Dela- 


ware Co.,  Pa.,  6  miles  southwest  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Wash- 
ington Railroad,  and  on  Darby  River  (Map: 
Pennsylvania,  L  8).  It  has  manufactories  of 
woolen  and  cotton  goods,  hosiray,  and  towels. 
The  borough  contains  a  public  library.  Pop., 
1900,  2330;  1910,  31S5. 

CLIFTOH  SPBINOa  A  village  in  Ontario 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  about  28  miles  (direct)  southeast 
of  Rochester,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  railroads  (Map: 
New  York,  C  6).  It  is  well  known  for  its 
sulphur  springs  and  contains  the  Clifton  Springs 
Sanitarium,  tiie  latter  surrounded  by  three 
pai^  There  are  mann&ctories  of  pumps,  in- 
sect sprayers,  avtomobiles,  bicycles,  and  tinware. 
Settled  about  18S0,  Olifton  Springs  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  village  in  1859.  The  water  works 
and  electric-light  plant  are  owned  by  the  mu- 
nicipality.   Pop.,  1900,  1617;  1910,  1600. 

CLTH,  kllm,  or  CLYK  OF  rTHE  CLOUOH, 
klaf  (Clim  of  the  valley,  Icel.  klofi,  ravine, 
from  lanfa,  to  split,  AS.  oI^o/om,  to  cleave). 
An  English  archer,  said  to  have  lived  one  gen- 
eration previous  to  Robin  Hood.  He  is  known 
through  the  old  ballad  Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  th« 
Cloughe,  and  Wyllyam  of  Oloudeslee.  The 
ballad  is  far  older  than  the  oldest  copy  extant, 
printed  by  Copeland  about  1560.  A  fragment 
of  an  older  one  exists,  recovered  by  Payne  Col- 
lier. In  this  twllad  William  of  Cloudeslee 
shoots  an  apple  from  his  son's  head  after  the 
manner  of  William  Tell  of  the  continental 
leg«id.   

OLnC&OTBBIO  YX&S  (Lat.  aimaeterietu, 
Gk. '  kKiputicnifiucAt,  klimakterikos,  climacteric^ 
from  KXtftdKT^p,  klimakter,  round  of  a  ladder, 
dangerous  point  in  life,  from  kKittai,  klirtwut, 
ladder,  staircase).  The  year  in  the  life  of  a 
woman  during  which  she  undergoes  what  is 
commonly  called  the  "change  of  life,"  and 
which  generally  falls  between  her  for^-fifth 
and  fiftieth  years.  Cessation  of  menstruation 
(the  menopause)  tak^  place,  and  there  are 
vague  nervous  disturbances,  or  indigestion,  hot 
flushes,  etc.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  meno- 
pause may  extend  over  a  period  of  two  or  more 
years.  Many  entirely  unrelated  symptoms  are 
ascribed  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  children  during 
dentition.  The  headaches,  e.g.,  may  be  due  to 
prcsby<9ia  (see  Sight,  DEracrs  of),  which 
sets  in  at  about  the  same  time  and  which  may 
be  rdieved  by  eye^aases.  The  term  "climac- 
teric years"  was  once  applied  also  to  certain 
Tears  in  man's  life,  which  were  long  believed 
by  the  disciples  of  astrology  to  have  l>een  the 
critical  points  of  bis  health  and  fortune. 
Crises  of  this  kind  were,  viz.,  supposed  to  be 
reached  in  the  twenty-first,  the  thirty-fifth,  the 
fori^'Uinth,  and  the  six^-third  years  of  man's 
life.  The  most  impOTtant  of  all  was  the  sizfy- 
third  year,  which  was  called,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, the  climacteric  year,  or  tiie  "grand  climac- 
teric." This  year  was  supposed  to  be  fatal 
to  most  mm,  owing  to  tne  fact  that  63  is 
the  product  of  the  two  mystical  numbers  seven 
and  nine.   

GLIHATB  (OF.  tOimat,  from  IaU  olima.  Ok. 
kXI/m,  klima,  region,  slope,  from  khlittr,  Jcltnetn, 
to  incline).  In  its  broadest  sense  climate  is 
the  sum  total  or  aggr^te  characteristics  «l 
a  g^ven  geographic  locality  with  req>ect  to 
atmoepheric  coimitions,  snch  as  tenmratnre, 
rainfall,  wind,  etc.,  tiiat  prevail.  Thus  we 
may  concave  of  tiie  climate  at  the  sun,  tor 
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example.  In  a  more  restricted  and  nsual  Big- 
nificance  the  word  is  used  in  meteorology  to 
indicate  the  summation  or  general  result  of  all 
the  solar  and  terrestrial  influences  that  affect 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  It  is  poesible,  in  fact, 
to  disregard  .the  relati<Hi  to  life  and  consider 
only  the  meteonrfof^cal  phenomena  as  such,  or 
the  phenomena  that  affect  any  phase  of  our 
activity.  Thus,  one  may  ask.  How  does  tile 
climate  favor  navigation  by  sailing  vessels,  or 
the  use  of  the  wind  as  a  motive  power?  In 
one  region  the  climate  may  favor  the  develt^* 
ment  of  a  certain  disease;  in  another  it  may 
favor  the  development  of  special  varieties  of 
plants  or  animals.  The  specific  features  that 
favor  the  growth  of  eitiier  plants  or  animals, 
niabling  t£em  to  make  a  ^leeifle  epot  thdr 
home,  are  oft^tinm  so  otncure  as  to  eluda 
our  observation  and  record;  tho^efore  dima* 
tol<^  is,  in  many  respects,  still  an  unsatis- 
factory study;  but  it  has  made  such  progress 
in  the  past  60  years  as  to  have  become  ex- 
ceedingly important  to  many  classes  of  indus- 
tries, as  well  as  to  physicians,  naturalists,  and 
agriculturists.  Some  varietiee  of  plants  are  so 
c^Mndent  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which 
tiiey  grow  that  Dr.  Milton  Whitn^,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
advocated  defining  climatol<^  as  that  which 
concerns  the  soil  around  the  roots  of  the  plant; 
but  this  is  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  subject. 

According  to  the  usage  of  classic  Greek,  cli- 
mate concerned  principally  the  temperature  of 
a  place  as  regulated  by  the  altitude  of  the  sun 
at  midday.  Aa  this  varies  with  latitude,  the 
ancients  divided  the  known  globe  into  rones 
two  degrees  broad  in  latitude,  each  of  which 
was  supposed  to  have  its  climate.  At  the 
present  time,  by  combining  the  accumulated 
work  of  thousands  of  observers,  we  divide  the 
obe  into  irregular  regions,  each  of  which 
ffers  from  its  neighbor  in  some  important  cli- 
matic condititm  as  to  temperature,  rainfall, 
pressure,  moisture,  or  the  inclination  of  the 
sun  and  the  amount  of  cloodiness.  In  the 
ortensive  works  of  the  most  eminent  writers 
on  climatology,  especial^  those  of  Dr.  Julius 
Hann,  of  Vienna,  a  large  number  of  meteoro- 
logical  items  are  enumerated  as  being  essential 
to  a  complete  study  of  the  climate  of  any 
place.  These  items  include  not  merely  the 
mean  temperature,  rainfall,  cloudiness,  the 
barmnetric  pressure  and  relative  humidity,  but 
also  tim  variations  of  these  quantities,  vie, 
th^r  highest  and  lowest  values  each  day,  w 
month,  or  year,  and  the  liability  to  sodden 
rises  or  falls.  For  navigation  and  the  use  of 
windmills,  we  need  to  know  the  average  vetoc* 
ity  of  the  wind,  and  perhaps  especially  the 
number  of  hours  during  which  the  wind  exceeds 
a  specified  limit.  With  reference  to  the  growth 
or  importetion  of  tender  plants,  the  agriculture 
iat  needs  to  know  tiie  mean  dates  of  the  last 
frost  of  spring  and  the  first  frost  of  the  au- 
tumn, the  difference  between  which  is  ordinarily 
called  the  growing  season.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fact  that  the  germination  of  seed, 
the  growtii  of  the  plant,  and  the  ripening  of 
the  harvest  require  a  certain  amount  of  heat  or 
molecular  energy,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  thermal  ccmstants  for  many 
plants  and  for  each  phase  in  growth.  This 
thermal  constant"  is  usually  expressed  as  the 
mm  total  of  the  average  daily  temperatures 
lAm  inch   temperatures  are  above  42'  F. 


There  is  also  a  "rainfall  constant"  peculiar  to 
each  species  of  plant,  the  nature  of  which  has 
been  investigated  by  Linsser,  who  has  shown 
that  plante  are  able  by  gradual  evolution  to 
change  their  own  thermal  and  aqueous  con- 
stants and  eventually  adiqit  themselves  to  a 
change  in  climate.  Linsso^s  laws  serve  as  a 
guide  to  those  who  would  transplant  a  spedes 
irom  one  part  of  the  world  to  another  of  differ- 
ent climate. 

In  the  study  of  climate  with  reference  to 
navigation,  we  have  to  consider  the  frequency 
of  destructive  storm  wini^.  Charts  showing 
this  factor  have  been  published  for  all  the 
oceans  and  seas  by  the  nydri^eraphic  offices  of 
England,  France  Holland,  Russia,  and  the 
Umted  States.  In  addition  to  tiiis,  for  tiie 
special  benefit  of  sailing  vessels,  Galton  has 
snown  how  to  prepare  charts  showing,  for  each 
square  degree,  the  progress  that  a  vessel  of  a 
certain  size  and  rig  would  make  if  her  sails 
were  set  so  that  she  should  go  in  a  certein 
direction.  From  the  point  of  view  of  insurance, 
both  life  insurance  and  fire  insurance,  the  de- 
stmction  by  wind,  hail,  and  lightning  has  been 
studied;  these  data,  being  plotted  on  charta, 
show  the  climate  of  the  country  from  that 
point  of  view.  Perhaps  the  most  general  idea 
of  the  distribution  of  climate  is  given  by  charts 
which  show  the  frequency  per  month  or  year 
with  which  storm  centres  pass  over  a  given 
locality,  and  the  direction  in  which  they  pass. 
A  map  of  such  frequency  for  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  United  States  was  first  published  In  the 
Statistical  Atlas  of  Oen.  Francis  A.  Walker  in 
1874,  and  tiie  most  extensive  publication  of  this 
kind  was  published  in  1893  as  Weather  Bureau 
Bulletin  A,  showing  the  frequency  of  storm 
paths  for  all  parte  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
The  wind,  rain,  and  temperature  are  so  dis- 
tributed around  a  storm  centre  that,  when  its 
location  is  known,  the  distribution  of  all  the 
others  can  be  closely  estimated.  In  general, 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the  regions  that 
lie  to  the  south  of  the  paths  of  the  storm 
coitres  have  prevailing  warm,  moist,  southerly 
irinds  followed  by  occasional  sudden  changes 
to  cool,  dry,  westerly  winds.  This  cliange  oc- 
curs with  every  passing  storm  centre,  but  the 
prevailing  weather  is  clear  and  pleasant.  Sta- 
tions lying  on  the  north  of  the  paths  of  the 
storm  centres  have  prevailing  easterly  winds, 
with  cloud  and  rain  followed  by  cool  northwest 
winds;  but  the  time  occupied  by  the  trying 
easterly  winds  is  proportionately  larger. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  or  exhibit  the  cli- 
matic peculiarities  of  any  region  without  the 
use  of  charte.  Elaborate  publications  of  this 
kind,  for  United  Stetes  weather,  have  issued 
from  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington;  the 
Climatic  Charts  for  the  Years  i87(M9  show 
the  normal  precipitetion  for  each  quarter  of 
the  year,  the  normal  percentage  of  sunshine, 
the  normal  barometric  pressure,  reduced  to  sea 
tevel,  the  noimal  temperature  of  the  air  at  the 
snrAice  of  the  earth,  the  mean  maximum  and 
mean  minimum  temperatures,  the  highest  and 
lowest  recorded  temperatures.  In  addition  to 
these,  charte  of  first  and  last  frost  and  of  pre- 
vailing winds  have  also  been  published.  The 
ordiniuy  popular  textbooks  on  meteorology  are 
very  lo^ly  occupied  with  climatol<^,  prt^- 
erly  so  ealled.  Of  these,  that  by  PtM.  Frank 
Waldo  (New  York,  1806)  is  probably  tbe  most 
complete  for  America;  the  freatises  of  Angot, 
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Traits  ^Umentaire  de  mitiorologie  (Pane, 
1899),  and  Hano,  Handbuch  der  Klimatologie 
(Stuttgart,  1908-11),  are  the  most  complete 
for  European  data.  But  in  almost  all  respects 
the  most  careful  work  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 
lished is  entitled  "Atlas  of  Meteorolo^,"  vol. 
iii  of  Bartholomew's  Phytical  Atlaa  (Mmdon, 
1890).  In  this  we  have  a  general  text  on 
eUmatology  accompanied  by  about  400  maps 
illustrating  the  climate  and  the  weather  of  all 
parts  of  globe  for  each  month  and  for  the 
whole  year,  and  also  an  admirable  bibliographi- 
cal list  of  more  important  modem  publications 
on  this  subject.  A  table  of  about  40  columns 
of  numericfld  data  would  seem  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  present  the  eomplete  ides  of  climate 
as  fma^ned  by  Hann  in  his  great  textbodE 
on  climatology;  but  most  of  these  are  indnded 
{a  the  plates  and  diagrams  etdlected  in  Bar- 
tholomew's Physical  Atlas. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  control- 
ling pli^t  life  is  the  relative  distribution  of 
temperature  and  rain  from  month  to  month 
during  the  year.  Climatic  types  have  been 
elabtmited  by  HaTTingt<m,  H«iry,  and  others, 
based  upon  tiiis  distribution  of  r^.  Thus,  in 
one  r^on  we  have  the  prevailing  summer 
rains;  in  another  the  prevailing  winter  rains; 
while  in  still  other  places  the  rains  are  divided 
into  two  seasons  with  dry  weather  between. 
PrafesBor  Hinrichs  introduced  the  idea  of  a 
climatic  distinction  based  upon  the  law  govern- 
ing the  number  of  light  and  heavy  rains  that 
hu  fallen  within  a  given  space  in  a  year^ 
time.  As  the  largest  falls  occurred  least  fre- 
qnentiy,  and  so  also  the  smallest  falls,*  there  is 
some  intermediate  rainfall  that  is  most  likely 
to  happen.  By  counting  up  these  different 
quantities,  one  obtains  a  series  of  numisers  that 
may  be  represented  by  the  equation  of  probabil- 
ities, and  the  constant  term  in  this  equation 
becomes  the  so-called  "Hinrichs  Climatic 
Factor." 

The  influence  of  climate  on  crops  is  a  matter 
of  continued  investigation  in  the  various  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  throughout  the 
civilized  globe,  and  the  reader  may  refer  to  the 
Experiment  Station  Record,  published  regularly 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  the  latest  information  on  the  subject. 
A  summary  of  this  work  has  led  some  authori- 
ties to  the  conclusion  that  cereal  crops  are 
raised  successfully  only  by  means  of  careful 
qiecial  cultivation,  so  that  the  resulting  crop 
is  not  BO  much  an  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
climate  as  of  the  influence  of  human  skill  and 
husbandry  in  modifying  and  assisting  climate. 
In  the  interior  of  continents  the  clear,  dry  air 
facilitates  great  ranges  of  temperature,  both 
diurnal  and  annual;  the  soil  is  dry,  evapora- 
tion rapid,  and  delicate  plants  do  not  survive 
the  rigors  of  cold  and  drought.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  oceanic  or  insular  climate  is  more 
uniform  as  to  temperature,  moisture,  and 
cloudiness,  and  more  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  animals  and  plants.  The  influence 
of  climate  in  disease  is  principally  secondair 
in  that  climatic  conditions  affect  the  growth 
of  germs,  fungi,  and  noxious  animals,  through 
which  man  suffers. 

There  is  no  well-authenticated  case  of  an  ap- 
preciable change  of  climate  within  the  past 
2000  years,  l^e  researches  of  Eginitis  on  the 
climate  of  Greece  seem  to  establish  this  prin- 
ciple beyond  doubt.   Neitiier  is  it  possible  tiiat 


any  cliange  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  due 
to  man — such  as  deforestation,  reforestation, 
agriculture,  canals,  railroads,  or  telegraph 
lines — can  have  had  anything  more  than  tae 
slightest  local  effect,  if  any,  on  climatic  phe- 
nomena that  depend  upon  the  action  of  the 
whole  atmosphaw.  On  tiie  otiier  hand,  it  is 
probable  that  appreciable  changes  have  takm 
place  in  the  course  of  the  very  long  intervab 
known  as  geological  periods  or  seons.  The 
phenomena  of  the  flora,  the  fauna,  the  erosion, 
and  the  geolcwical  stratification  all  agree  in 
showing  that  there  have  been  times  when,  e.g., 
the  Lake  K^on  and  the  St.  Lawrence  valley, 
the  Middle  States,  New  England,  and  south- 
eastern Canada  were  covered  with  an  extensive 
ice  sheet;  a  similar  eonditifm  has  prerolled 
over  northwestern  Europe.  Such  changes  may 
have  t>een  produced  by  changes  in  the  devaticn 
of  the  land  and  distiibution  of  the  ocean,  by 
periodic  changes  in  latitude,  by  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  or  by 
changes  in  solar  radiation.  All  of  these  are 
plausible  causes;  but  at  present  there  is  no 
asreemait  of  aotiiorities  as  to  the  real  cause 
the  changes  in  so^lled  geological  climate.  To 
these  changes  in  the  continents  and  the  di- 
mates  we  may  plausibly  attribute  the  develop- 
ment of  a  great  variety  of  dora  and  fauna,  the 
migratory  babits  of  birds,  the  traditions  of 
the  early  history  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
extinct  plants  and  animals  of  palemtology. 
See  Ev<H.iTTioN. 

One  of  the  most  evidoit  causes  <A  the  differ- 
ences of  present  climates  is  the  rdatim  of  tiie 
wind  to  the  land  and  ocean.  When  the  pre- 
vailing wind  is  from  the  ocean,  the  land  expe- 
riences moist  and  usually  cloudy  or  rauy 
weather.  This  is  due  essentially  not  so  much 
to  the  temperature  of  the  water  as  to  the 
mere  fact  that  water  of  any  temperature  will 
evaporate  largely  into  the  air  and  fill  it  with 
noistnre.  Thus,  it  is  an  error  to  say  tiiat  the 
climate  of  Great  Britain  and  western  EnrtMW 
is  affected  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  or  that  the 
climate  of  California  and  British  Columbia  is 
controlled  by  the  Japan  Current;  in  both  these 
cases  it  is  the  moist  ocean  wind  that  brings 
cloud  and  rain,  and  the  amount  of  this  latt^ 
is  not  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the 
Gulf  Stream  or  the  Kuro  Siwo.    Another  ira- 

Ctrtant  consideration  in  climatology  is  the  re- 
tion  of  the  wind  to  the  mountain  ranges. 
Thus,  on  the  windward  side  of  a  range,  thov 
is  ascending  air  which  causes  damp  weather 
with  cloud  or  rain;  whereas  on  the  leeward 
side  of  a  mountain  range  there  is  descending 
air,  which  is  always  d^  and  clear  and  fre- 
quently quite  warm. 

The  relation  of  climate  to  physiography  has 
be«i  essentially  a  relation  of  cause  and  ^ect. 
The  surface  features  of  the  land,  as  we  now 
know  them,  present  to  us  hills  and  valleys 
which  we  may  easily  recognise  as  the  result 
of  the  attacks  of  wind,  water,  frost,  or  heat 
continued  for  many  ages. 

Among  the  works  that  treat  of  meteorolo^cal 
climate,  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  Bar- 
tholomew, Atlas,  vol.  iii,  "Meteorology"  (Lon- 
don, 1899).  For  the  United  States  specifically, 
consult  the  various  publications  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  and  Waldo,  Elementary  Meteorologp 
(New  York,  1896).  Consult  abo  Woeikof,  Die 
Klimate  der  Erde  <Jena,  1887) ;  Hann,  Hamd- 
huch  der  Klimatologie  (3d  ed,  3  vols.,  St«ti> 
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gort,  1908-11);  Solly,  Climatology  (Philadel- 
phia, 1903) ;  KOppen,  "VerBuch  einer  Klassi- 
fikation  der  Klimate,"  in  Oeogr.  Zeitachr.  (6 
Jahrg..  1901 ) ;  Ward,  "The  Climatic  Zones  and 
their  SubdiTisionB>"  bi  Bull.  Amer.  O«ogr.  Boo. 
(July.  1906). 

OLIKATE  AND  DISEASE.  The  setecUon 
of  a  proper  climate  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  fareatmcnt  or  ameUoration  of  many  dis- 
eases. According  to  Barlow,  we  must  con- 
sider atmospheric  conditions  according  to  tem- 
perature, humidity,  and  sunshine,  atmospheric 
pressure  (elevation),  movements  of  winds,  and 
purity  of  air.  The  wide  varie^  of  climatic 
conditions  found  in  the  United  States  may  be 
roughly  classified  as  inland,  coastal,  low  alti- 
tude (up  to  1000  feet),  medium  altitude  (1000 
to  3000  feet),  high  altitude  (8000  to  7000  feet), 
and  deserts.  A  shOTter  classification  divides 
climates  into  enervating,  of  which  Florida  is 
the  type;  sedative  or  relaxing,  typified  by 
the  coast  of  California;  and  stimulating,  as 
found  in  mountainoiis  r^ons.  Ocean  or  coaatal 
t^imates  are  in  general  moist  and  equable, 
with  pure  air  and  freedom  from  dust  and 
disease  germs.  Such  climatic  conditions  tend 
to  strengthen  the  heart  action  and  slow  the 
pulse  and  have  a  sedative  and  relaxing  effect 
on  tiie  nervous  system.  KespiraUon  is  made 
deq>er  and  slower,  and  the  Dody  metabolism 
is  increased.  Certain  types  of  chronic  pulmo- 
nary disease,  particularly  elderly  people  with 
long-standing,  inactive  lesions,  or  those  com- 

E Heated  with  cardiorenal  disease,  are  benefited 
y  an  ocean  climate.  Other  cases  benefited 
are  tbose  having  myocarditis,  arteriosderoeis, 
angina  pectoris,  many  types  of  nervous  dis- 
eases, and  the  acute  and  chronic  bone  affec- 
tions of  children.  Inland  olitnates  vary  with 
their  distance  from  the  ocean,  altitude  or  near- 
ness to  mountain  ranges.  Low  altitudes  are 
generally  moist  and  cold  in  winter  and  moiat 
and  hot  in  summer.  They  are  not  generally 
selected  for  the  treatment  of  disease.  Medium 
altitudes  are  beneficial  to  chronic  invalids  who 
are  able  to  make  a  change  of  residence  once 
or  twice  a  year.  In  high  altitudes  the  princi- 
pal feature  is  purity  and  drynesa  of  the  air,  a 
cool  temperature  in  summer  and  an  abundance 
of  sunshine.  The  physiological  effect  of  such 
climates  consists  in  the  stimulation  of  respira* 
tory  and  cardiac  functions,  an  increased  appe- 
tite, and  sense  of  well-being.  The  patient  is 
f<a-oed  to  take  more  frequent  breaths,  owing  to 
the  rarefied  atmosphere.  The  blood  pressure  is 
dightly  deemsed,  and  the  red  blood  cells  ae- 
qnue  more  luemoglobin  and  iDcrease  in  number. 
Certain  types  of  pulmonary  cases  are  benefited 
by  high  altitude,  but  they  must  be  selected 
with  great  care.  A  tendency  towards  pulmo- 
nary houorrhage  is  a  contraindication.  Certain 
cases  of  nervous  diseases,  in  which  depression 
is  a  feature,  are  greatly  helped  by  a  high 
altitude.  Desert  climates  are  characterized  by 
an  abundance  of  sunshine,  extreme  dryness, 
warmth,  purity  of  air,  and  fairly  equable 
teiq>erature.  Patimts  who  find  raost  benefit 
in  a  desert  climate  are  those  having  advanced 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  chronic  bronchitis  or 
emphysema,  rheumatism,  gout,  arthritis  de- 
formans, neuritis,  and  arteriosclerosis.  The 
climatic  treatment  of  tuberculosis  will  be  con- 
sidered under  that  title.  Consult  article  by 
Barlow,  in  Hare's  Modem  Treatment,  rtA.  i 
(New  York,  1910). 


CLX1EATOLOCKI0AL  ASSO'dATION, 

AiOEBiCAN.  A  society  for  the  study  of  ellma- 
tology,  balneology,  and  the  diseases  of  tiie  re- 
spiratory and  circulatory  organs.  It  was  or- 
ganized in  New  York  City  in  1884  and  is  com- 
poeed  of  physicians  residing  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  ecwsisted  in  1912  of 
136  members. 

OLDCATOL^T,  OLX'XATOG'BAPHT. 
See  CuiUTX.   

CLXKBINCi  FE&N,  or  Habtfobo  Febit 
( Lygodium  palmatum ) .  A  species  of  fern 
foimd,  rarely,  from  Massachusetts  to  Kentucky 
and  southward,  remarkable  for  climbing  or 
twining  around  weeds  and  shrubs.  The  leaves 
are  broadly  palmate,  and  the  fertile  frondlets 
form  a  panicle  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the 
■tern.  It  is  prized  for  interlOT  decoration  oi 
houses.   VoT  illustratfon,  see  Plate  of  Fans. 

OLIMBINa  BTSH.  One  of  the  small  Orien- 
tal fishes  of  the  family  Anabantida,  interesting 
because  of  the  modification  of  the  upper  portion 
of  their  branchial  apparatus  into  a  series  of 
leafiike  structures,  adapted  for  retaining  small 
quantities  of  water.  This  water  is  sufficient  to 
keep  the  gills  moist  for  a  considerable  time, 
tints  oialmi^  the  fish  to  subsist  in  mud  or  oat 
<tf  water.  For  a  speeial  acconnt  of  this  appara- 
tus, consult  Dobson,  Prooeedingt  of  the  Zo6Iom- 
oal  Boeiety  of  Lottdon,  p.  312   (1874).  The 


■■AD  or  ouMBora  rtmcm. 
m,  silb;  ft,  IwdBke  vpantui  aenring  m  air-biMtUnt  hnwa 

numerous  species  live  in  fresh  water  in  south- 
eastern Asia  and  its  neighboring  islands  and 
in  South  Africa.  The  best-known  and  typical 
species  is  the  climbing  perch  {Anabae  sotm- 
den«),  which  is  widdy  distributed  in  the 
Orient  and  especially  abundant  in  the  Ganges 
Tall^.  It  is  about  6  inches  in  leugth,  some- 
what resembles  a  perch,  and  has  large  scales 
and  a  spiny  dorsal  fin.  It  has  been  repwted 
to  climb  palm  trees,  but  this  needs  verification. 
It  often,  however,  leaves  pools  which  are  in 
danger  of  drying  and  travels  over  land  in 
search  of  water,  usually  during  the  night  or 
early  morning,  while  the  dew  is  still  on. 

CLTIEKENO  EEICPWSED.   Bee  MiKAiOA. 

OLUCBIKO  PLANTS.    See  Lianas. 

CLINCH.    See  KKorrnffo  and  Splicing. 

CLINCBANT,  klftN'shSN',  Justin  ( 1820-81 ) . 
A  French  general,  born  at  Thiaucourt  (Meurthe) . 
He  atudi^  at  the  military  collie  of  Saint- 
Cyr,  entered  the  infantry  service  in  1841,  and 
fought  in  Algeria,  the  Crimea,  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  1859,  and  in  Mexico.  In^  1870,  as 
commander  of  a  brigade  of  the  Third  Amqr 
Cwps,  he  participated  in  the  battles  before 
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Metz.  Having  escaped  from  imprisonment 
after  tbe  capimlation,  he  was  put  in  command 
of  the  Twentieth  Army  Corps  of  the  Army  of 
the  East,  with  tbe  rank  of  a  general  of  diviaion. 
He  succeeded  Bourbaki  ( q.v. )  as  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  East  and,  intercepted  by  the 
Germans  undo'  Vcm  Manteuffel  in  an  attempt 
at  retreat,  was  compelled,  with  his  84,000 
troops,  to  withdraw  into  Switzerland.  In  1871 
he  commanded  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  Versailles  against  the  forces  d  the 
Commune  and  was  Military  Governor  o<  Paris 
from  1879  to  his  death. 

CIiIHCH'EB.  A  charact^  in  Farquhar's 
comedies.  The  Constant  Lover  and  Sir  Barry 
Wildair.  

CUNOHEB-BiriLT,  or  CIiZHXEB-BTTILT. 
See  Boat.   

CLLNOU  BIVEXk  A  tributary  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  rising  in  Tazewell  Co.,  Va.,  and 
flowing  in  a  southwestem  direction  through  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee  (Map:  Virginia,  AS),  join- 
ing the  Tennessee  River  at  Kingston.  Its  length 
is  estimated  at  over  200  miles. 

dJVB'DINST,  "BxusAJOS  West  (1860- 
).  An  American  illustrator  and  painter, 
bom  at  Woodstock,  Va.  He  stndied  for  a  year 
in  Baltimore  and  for  five  years  in  Paris  under 
Cabanel  and  Bonnat  and  first  attracted  atten- 
tion in  New  York  with  his  illustrations  for 
Leslie's  Weekly.  He  is  best  known  as  the 
illustrator  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  Un&  Edm- 
burg^  and  the  works  of  Hawthorne,  Stevenson, 
and  Mark  Twain,  although  he  wwks  also  in 
oils  and  water  et^ors.  Hfa  ^mpathetic  collab- 
oration with  the  author  gives  his  work  an 
especial  charm.  He  was  awarded  tbe  Evans 
prize  of  the  American  Water-Color  Society  in 
1900. 

CLTNOTIAN,  Thomas  Lanikh  (1812-97).' 
An  American  politician  and  soldier,  bom  at 
Huntsville,  N.  C.  He  gradiiated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  1832  and  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature.  From  1843  to  1868, 
witii  the  exeepti<m  of  one  term,  he  was  a  Whig 
member  of  Congress,  where  he  became  known 
as  a  brilliant  debater.  In  1868  he  was  selected 
by  the  Qovemor  of  his  State  to  fill  a  vacancy 
existing  in  the  United  States  S«iate,  whence, 
in  1861,  he  withdrew  to  become  a  colonel  in 
the  Confederate  army.  He  was  promoted  to 
be  brigadier  general,  served  throughout  the  war, 
and  in  1868  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention.  The  existence  in 
North  Carolina  of  ^am<mds,  rubies,  corundum, 
platinum,  and  mica  was  first  made  known  by 
him.     He   published   Speeches   and  Writings 

(1877)  ;    Follies  of  the  Positive  Philosophers 

(1878)  ;  The  Tobacco  Remedy  (1886). 
CUHGHAN'S  DOME.  One  of  the  two  high- 
est peaks  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  situ- 
ated in  Tennessee,  just  across  the  border  from 
Nwth  Carcdina  (tup:  Nortii  Carolina,  A  4). 
It  is  6610  feet  above  sea  level.  It  was  named 
after  Thomas  L.  Clingman. 

CLUflC  (Lat.  cUnious,  Gk.  k\uhk6s,  kUnikos, 
pertaining  to  a  bed,  from  Kklini,  klini,  from  k\1- 
«*»■,  klinein,  to  recline).  An  institution  or  a  de- 
partment of  a  medicaJ  coll^,  which  is  devoted 
to  tbe  examination  and  free  treatment  of  pa- 
tients. Notwitiistanding  the  derivation  of  the 
term,  "clinical**  lectures  have  for  many  years 
been  delivered,  not  at  the  bedside  but  in  ieefcnre 
rooms,  to  which  patients  are  able  to  come  from 
their  homes.  The  term  "clinic**  Is  often  applied 


also  to  institutions  where  free  medical  treat- 
ment is  furnished  to  patients  who  are  able  to 
walk  in  and  return  to  their  homes,  but  where 
there  are  no  beds,  as  in  a  hospital.  (See  D18- 
PENSAST.)  The  term  clinical  medicine  is  ap- 
plied to  the  branch  of  medicine  occupied  with 
tiie  inyestigation  of  diseases  at  tiie  bedside. 

OliZNIO  BAPTISM.  In  tbe  ancient  Church 
baptism  administered  to  a  person  on  a  sick  bed 
or  deathbed.  As  such  a  baptism  was  irregular 
and  the  usual  rites  could  not  be  obsored,  the 

?uestion  was  discussed  whether  it  was  valid, 
n  the  third  century  Novatian  declared  that 
such  baptized  persons  should  not  be  ordained, 
and  in  314  the  Synod  of  Neo-Ceaarea  so 
ordered,  and  this  prohibition  was  renewed  by 
tbe  sixth  Synod  of  Paris  in  829.  St.  Cyprian 
insisted  strongly  on  the  validity  of  such  ha^ 
tism.   See  Baptism. 

CUNE,  The  (Ger.  Klinke,  Dan.  klink,  Swed. 
klinka,  bolt,  latch,  from  Ger.  klingen,  OHG. 
ohlingan,  Dan.  klinge,  Swed.  klinga,  to  clink, 
to  jingle).  An  old  prison  at  Bankside,  Londmi, 
in  the  jurisdictic«  of  the  Bish(^  of  Winchester, 
used  for  criminals  of  that  part  of  the  Manor  of 
Soutbwark  which  was  known  as  "The  liberty 
of  Clink,"  and  not  embraced  in  tbe  wiginal 

Sant  to  the  city  of  London  (about  1327).  The 
ter  grant  was  made  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  jurisdiction  over  the  malefactors 
of  the  city  of  London  who  fled  to  Southwark. 
The  name  has  come  to  mean  the  "guardhouse," 
in  the  modern  parlance  of  "Tommy  Atkins." 

OUXKfXRf  Hdmphket.  Tbe  hero  of  Smol- 
lett's novel^  the  same  name. 
CUNKEB-BUILT.  See  Boat. 
OLINS'BBS  (from  clinks  Ger.  lUmgm,  to 
jingle).  The  scales  or  globules  of  black  oxide 
of  iron,  obtained  from  red-hot  iron  under  tiie 
blows  of  a  hammer.  The  same  term  is  applied 
to  the  slag  of  iron  fnmaces,  to  the  calcined 
products  of  cement  kilns,  and,  generally,  to  the 
slaf^ike  refuse  of  furnaces  of  all  kinds.  Tbe 
clinker  produced  from  the  burning  of  coal  is  due 
to  the  cnemical  eombination  ot  <^de  of  irtm  and 
tiie  silica  contained  in  the  ash  of  tiie  eoaL  Hie 
cinder-like  masses  which  form  the  crust  of  some 
lava  streams  are  called  clinkers  by  geologists. 
OLDTg^STOMB'.  See  PHONOLrnc 
OLINOKTBTBK  (from  Gk.  xXlitip,  kltmein, 
to  incline  +  lUrpow,  metron,  measure;  cf.  Fr. 
(Ainomitre).  An  instmment  used  by  geologists 
for  ascertaining  the  dip  or  inclination  from  the 
horizontal  (rf  bedded  roeks  or  veins.  It  connsts 
of  a  graduated  are,  with  apendulum  or  plumb 
line  hung  at  the  centre.  When  tbe  inetrament 
is  placed  on  a  horizontal  surface,  the  pendulum 
points  to  0*,  while  on  an  inclined  surface  the 
pendulum  assumes  a  position  corresponding  to 
the  angle  of  inclination.  The  clinometer  is 
sometimes  attached  to  a  compass,  which  latter 
is  required  for  determining  the  direction  of  out- 
cnm  or  strike  of  rocka. 

GU'NOSTAT  (from  Gk.  K\twtw,  felineim  to 
incline  -f-  eraHs,  statost  placed,  from  ttfr^MU, 
histanai,  to  stand) .  An  apparatus  for  rotating 
plants,  periodically  or  constantly,  in  any  desired 

filane,  for  the  pnrpose  of  eliminating  or  equaliz- 
Dg  the  efi'ect  of  any  directive  stimulus,  such  as 
light  or  gravity.  (See  Ibbitabilitt.)  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  strong  clockwork,  driven 
1^  a  epring  or  weight,  with  vanes  or  other  de- 
vice Ua  controlling  the  speed  of  the  mechanism, 
which  may  usually  be  adjosted  to  make  one  ro- 
tatitm  in  10  to  30  minutes.   Suitable  tebles  «ad 
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clamps  for  holding  the  Tesael  containing  the 

Silants  are  provided.  The  intermittent  clinostat 
8  ao  arranged  that  at  given  intervals  the 
mechanism  is  released  and  permitted  to  impart 
a  quaiter  or  a  half  rotation  to  tlie  plant. 

OZiXNTOH.  A  town  in  Huron  Co.,  Ontario, 
Canada,  130  miles  west  of  Toronto,  50  miles 
north  of  London,  on  a  hranch  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  (Map:  Ontario.  C  6).  It  has  a 
collegiate  inantnte,  model  and  puhlic  achoolSi  a 
customs  office,  town  hall,  library,  park,  and  is 
the  residence  of  a  United  States  consular  agent. 
Manufactured  products  include  pianoe  and 
organs,  and  automobiles,  and  there  are  planing, 
fiour,  and  knitting  mills,  and  hosiery  and  cloth- 
ing factories.  Grain  and  live  stock  are  shipped. 
Near  the  town  are  valuable  salt  wells.  The 
town  owns  its  lighting  and  water  works.  Pop., 
1001,  2547;  1911,  2254. 

CLnrrON.  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Dewitt  Co.,  III.,  22  miles  south  of  Bloomington, 
on  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Illinois  Traction 
railroads  (Map:  Illinois,  D  3).  It  is  in  a  fertile 
agricultural  region  and  has  railroad  shops,  a 
public  library,  and  a  hospital.  Clinton  has 
adopted  the  commission  form  of  government. 
The  city  owns  and  operates  its  water  wwks. 
Pop.,  1900,  4462;  1910,  6165. 

CLINTOH.  A  city  and  the  coun^  seat  of 
Clinton  Co.,  Iowa,  138  miles  by  rail  west  of 
Chicago,  III.;  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  on 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Burlingt<m, 
and  Quincy,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
Pacific,  the  Davenport,  £>ck  Island,  and  North- 
western, and  the  Iowa  and  lUinois  railroads 
(Map:  Iowa,  G  3).  The  Mississippi  is  crossed 
at  Clinton  by  one  railway  and  two  wagon 
bridges,  one  of  the  latter  being  a  mile  long.  The 
city  contains  two  academies  and  Wartburg  Col- 
1^  (Lutheran),  founded  in  1894,  three  hospitals, 
a  public  library,  and  several  parks.  Its  manu- 
factures are  extensive,  including  machinery, 
boilers,  wagon  boxes,  furniture,  locks,  sashes  and 
doors,  overalls,  boxes,  wire,  cloth,  brick,  paper, 
etc.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad 
has  large  stockyards  and  machine  shops  in  Clin- 
ton; and  there  are  also  bridge  and  iron  works, 
sugar  refineries,  and  roc^ng  mills.  Lyons,  which 
io  1890  bad  6799  inhabitants,  was  annexed  to 
ainton  in  1895.  Pop.,  1890,  13,819;  1900,  22,- 
fl98;  1910,  25,577. 

CLINTON.  A  town  in  Worcester  Co.,  Mass., 
12  miles  (direct)  north  by  east  of  Worcester, 
on  tlie  Nashua  River,  and  on  the  Boston  and 
Maine  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford  railroads  (Map:  Massachnaetts,  D  3). 
It  manufitctures  ginghams  and  plaids,  ma- 
chinery, wirework,  worsteds,  earpeto,  etc  The 
town  owns  and  operates  its  water  works  and 
has  a  large  public  library,  a  hospital,  home  for 
aged  people,  a  fine  municipal  building,  and  a 
park.  The  Wachusett  Dam  and  Reservoir,  which 
supplies  water  to  Boston  and  the  metrq>olitan 
diamet,  is  situated  here.  Clinton  was  a  part 
of  Lancaster  until  1850,  when  it  was  sqiarately 
incorporated.  Its  government  is  administered 
by  town  meetings.  The  board  of  selectmen,  who 
are  elected  for  three  years,  am>oint  the  chief  of 
police,  engineers,  and  other  offlcers.  Pop.,  1000, 
13,667  ;J9 10,  13,076. 

CIJNTON.  A  town  in  Hinds  Co.,  Misa., 
9  miles  west-northweat  of  Jackson,  on  the  Ala- 
bama and  Vickabarg  Railroad  (Map:  Missis- 
■ippi,  E  6).   It  lis  the  seat  of  Mississippi 


Collie  (Baptist)  and  of  Hillman  College.  The 
water  works  and  light  plant  are  owned  by  the 
town.    Pop.,  1910,  767. 

CLINTON.  A  city  and  the  couniy  seat  of 
Henry  Co.,  Mo.,  88  miles  by  rail  southeast  of 
Kansas  City,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Texas,  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  and  the 
Kansas  City,  Clinton,  and  Springfield  railroads 
(Map:  Missouri,  C  3).  It  has  large  fiour  mills 
and  exports  hogs,  cattle,  coal,  flour,  and  agri- 
cultural products.  There  are  four  artesian  wells 
which  have  a  considerable  flow  of  white  sulphur. 
Tlie  Clinton  German  Seminary  is  situated  here. 
Settled  in  1836,  Clinton  was  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  1840  and  at  present  is  governed  under 
a  general  law,  revised  in  1899,  which  provides 
for  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  for  two  years,  and 
a  city  council.  The  deetrie-llriit  plant  and 
street  railways  are  owned  by  flie  city.  Pop., 
1890,  4737;  1910,  4992. 

CLINTON.  A  villajge  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y., 
9  miles  southwest  of  Utica,  on  the  New  York, 
Ontario,  and  Western  Railroad  and  on  Oriskany 
Creek  (Map:  New  York,  E  5).  It  is  the  seat 
of  Hamilton  Collie  (q.v.)  and  contains  a  public 
library.  Knit  and  canned  goods  are  manufac* 
tured.  There  are  iron-ore  mines  and  mineral 
springs  in  the  vicinity.  The  water,  sewer,  and 
electric-light  distribution  systems  are  owned-  by 
the  municipality.    Pop.,  1900,  1340;  1910,  1236. 

CLINTON.  A  ci^  in  Custer  Co.,  Okla..  96 
miles  by  rail  west  of  Oklahoma  City,  on  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific,  the  CIint<Hi 
and  Oklahoma  Western,  the  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Kansas  Central,  Mexico,  and 
Orient  railroads,  and  cm  the  Washita  River 
(Map:  Oklahoma,  C  3).  The  chief  industries  are 
the  milling  of  alfalfa  and  the  manufacture  of 
cottonseed  oil  and  meal.  The  city  containa  a 
broom  factory,  cotton  compress,  municipal  hos- 
pital, and  superior  court  building.  Clinton  owns 
its  water  works  and  electric-light  plant.  Pop., 
1900,  1278;  1910,  2781. 

OUNTON.  A  town  in  Laurens  Co.,  S.  C, 
60  miles  northwest  of  Columbia,  on  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  and  the  CTolnmbia,  Newberry,  and 
Laurens  systems  (Map:  South  Carolina,  C  2). 
It  contains  the  Presbyterian  College  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  Thorwell  Orphanage.  The 
leading  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 
The  water  worics  and  electric-light  plant  are 
owned  by  the  town.  Pop.,  1900,  1860;  1910, 
3272. 

CIJNTON,  DbWitt  (1769-1828).  An  Amer- 
can  statesman.  He  was  born  at  Little  Britain, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  2,  1769,  the  son  of 
James  Clinton,  and  was  educated  at  Columbia 
College,  graduating  with  high  honors  in  1786. 
Choosing  the  law  for  his  vocation,  he  studied 
under  Samuel  Jonee  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1788.  He  entered  immediately  into  politi- 
cal life,  opposing  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  becoming  an  ardent  supporter 
of  his  uncle,  Georae  Clinton  (q.v.),  who  was 
then  GovemOT  of  the  State  and  a  leader  of  the 
Anti-Federalist  party.  In  1797  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Assembly  as  a  representative  of 
New  Yoric  City,  where  he  made  his  residence, 
and  the  next  year  was  chosen  State  Senator  for 
four  years.  He  also  became  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Appointment.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Governor  had  exercised  the  exclusive  rieht  to 
make  nominations;  but  Clinton  vigorously  at- 
tacked the  system,  sneeeeded  in  1801  in  procur- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitutltm  giving 
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the  members  of  the  Council  of  ^pointment 
equal  rights  of  nomination  with  the  Governor, 
and  t>T  tills  means  intoodueed  the  "sptnls  sys- 
tem"  into  New  York  politicB,  though  it  seems 
he  was  really  opposed  to  the  wholesale  proscrip- 
tion of  <^ponent8.  I>uring  this  period  he  found 
time  to  devote  himself  to  scientific  and  social 
questions— especially  the  use  of  steam  in  navi- 
gation, and  the  abfdition  of  slavery  and  its 
kindred  barl>ariam,  imprisonment  for  debt.  In 
1802,  when  but  33  years  of  age,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  but  soon 
resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  mayor  of  New 
York — an  appointment  made  by  his  uncle,  the 
Governor,  and  the  Council  of  Appointment;  and 
this  position  he  held,  with  two  short  intermis- 
sions, until  1816.  While  mayor,  he  was  also  at 
various  times  State  Senator,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Appointment,  a  commissifHier  on  the 
Erie  Canal  route,  and  from  1811  to  1813  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  the  State.  After  the  retire- 
ment of  his  uncle  from  active  participation  in 
State  politics  in  1804,  be  speedily  became  the 
leader  of  the  Rqtublican  party  in  New  York 
and  in  1812  was  chosen  as  its  candidate  for 
President.    Madison  was  nominated  by  the  Re- 

?ublican  Congressional  Caucus;  but  the  New 
ork  section  of  the  party,  tired  of  Virginian 
control,  insisted  on  running  Clinton  and  made 
a  coalition  with  the  Federalists  lor  that  pur- 
pose. ClintcH),  however,  received  only  89  elec- 
toral votes  to  128  for  Madison.  The  caovass 
had  been  hardly  creditable  to  Clintcm,  and  he 
was  not  henceforth  an  important  figure  in 
natimal  politics;  but  as  a  great  benefactor  of 
his  State  in  his  later  years  he  won  fame  and 
success.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  establishing 
the  free-school  system  of  New  York  City  and  in 
the  establishment  and  promotion  of  various  in- 
stitutions of  science,  in  the  improvement  and 
modiflcatiMi  of  criminal  laws,  in  the  extension 
of  wrieoltare  and  mannfectures,  in  the  relief 
of  ^e  poor,  and  the  improvement  of  morals. 
But  his  greatest  service  was  his  promotion  of 
the  Erie  Canal  project.  As  citizen  and  commis- 
sioner, his  zeal,  energy,  and  optimism  in  plan- 
ning and  urging  on  uie  completion  of  this  great 
waterway  inseparably  connected  his  name  with 
the  enterprise,  both  in  the  minds  of  its  friends 
and  in  the  minds  of  tiiose  who  sneered  at  "Clin- 
ton's Folly."  The  canal  became  a  political 
question,  and  on  this  issue  Clinton  was  elected 
Governor  in  1817.  One  of  his  first  duties  as 
Governor  was  to  break  ground  for  the  canal  at 
Some.  He  was  reSlected  in  1820,  but  declined 
a  hopeless  nomination  in  1822,  His  political 
<^pcments,  led  by  Martin  Van  Buren  and  the 
"^bany  Regency"  (q.v.),  sought  to  end  his 
political  career,  and  in  1824  removed  him  from 
the  office  of  canal  commissioner.  This  partisan 
act  provoked  a  storm  of  public  indignation, 
which  elected  Clinton  Governor  in  that  year — 
an  office  which  he  held  until  his  death.  The 
next  year  he  opened  the  Erie  Canal.  He  wrote : 
Diaoourae  before  the  New  York  Biatorical  So- 
ciety; Memoir  on  the  Antiquitiea  of  Weatem 
Hew  York;  Lettera  on  the  Natural  Biatory  and 
Internal  Reaoureet  of  Neu>  York;  Speeohea  to 
the  Legislature.  Consult:  Livea,  Hosack  (New 
York,  1829)  and  Renwick  (New  York,  1840)  ; 
Campbell,  Life  and  Writinga  of  De  Witt  Clinton 
(New  York,  1849)  ;  Alexander,  Political  Biatory 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  vol.  i  (New  York, 
1906) ;  Orth,  Five  American  Politidana  (Cleve- 
land, 1900) ;  McBain's  De  Witt  OUnton  and  the 
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Origin  of  the  SpoUe  Sytem  tn  New  York  (New 
York,  1907). 

OLIXnCOVt  (teOBGB  {1730-1812).  An  Ameri- 
can statesman,  bom  in  Uttle  Britain,  N.  Y.  In 
the  French  and  Indian  War  he  served  as  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Frontenae 
and  after  the  war  entered  law  and  politics.  He 
was  chosen  to  the  Colonial  Assembly  and  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  was  made  brigadier 
general  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  in  1777 
was  elected  first  Governor  of  New  York.  He 
was  reelected  and  occupied  the  executive  chair 
for  IS  years  and  in  1801  was  chosen  for  one 
more  term.  From  1805  until  his  death  he  was 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  While 
Governor,  his  discretion  in  civil  affairs  and  his 
military  services  were  of  great  value  to  the 
State.  He  opposed  the  ratification  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  the  belief  that  it  granted  too 
great  powers  to  the  national  c^era,  and  while 
presiding  <^Bcer  of  the  Senate,  during  his  term 
as  Vice  Presidoit,  defeated  by  bis  dedding  Tote 
the  rechartering  of  the  United  States  Bank 
(1811).  Consult  the  Public  Papera  of  Qeorge 
Clinton  (6  vols.,  New  York,  1899-1902). 

CLINTON,  Gbobgb  Pbskins  (1867-  ). 
An  American  botanist,  born  at  Polo,  IlL  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
at  Harvard  University.  Frtnn  1890  to  1902  be 
was  assistant  botanist  at  the  lUinois'  Agricul* 
tural  Eneriment  Station  and  assistant  in  bot- 
any at  the  University  of  Illinois;  thereafter  be 
served  as  botanist  at  the  Connecticut  Experi- 
ment Station  and  as  botanist  of  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Board  of  Agriculture.  He  was  a  vice 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  (Section  of  Botany)  in 
1914.  He  is  author  of  experiment-station  bulle- 
tins, including  The  Rusaian  Thiatle  (1895); 
Broom-Corn  Smut  ( 1897 ) ;  The  Bmuta  of  Illinoia 
Agricultural  PlanU  (1900) ;  Apple  5oab  (1901) ; 
Apple  Rote  in  lUinoia  ( 1902) ;  Test  of  Summer 
Spraya  on  Am>le«,  Peachea,  etc.  (1912). 

OUXTON,  Oboboe  Wtux  (1869-  ). 
An  American  n^o  bishop,  bom  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  S.  C,  of  slave  parents.  He  studied  at 
Brainerd  Institute  (Chester,  S.  C),  at  Sooth 
Carolina  University,  and  at  Livingstone  Coll^, 
Salisbury,  N.  C.  He  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  church 
in  1870;  founded  in  1889  the  Quarterly  Review 
of  that  denomination,  which  he  edited  for  two 
years,  and  also  edited  the  Star  of  Zion  (1902- 
06) ;  and  was  elected  Bishop  in  1896.  He  had 
taught  in  South  Carolina  and  had  been  for  a 
time  president  of  the  Atkinson  Literary  and 
Industrial  Collie  in  Madisonville,  Ky.  He 
wrote:  The  Negro  m  the  Ecumenical  Conference 
of  1301  (he  was  delegate  to  the  Ecumoucal 
C5oundl);  The  Three  Alarm  Criea  (1006); 
Tuakegee  Lecturea  (1907);  Christianity  under 
the  Searchlight  (1909). 

CLINTON,  Sib  Hbnbt  (c.1738-96).  A 
British  general  in  the  American  Revolution. 
He  was  the  son  of  Admiral  George  Clinton 
(Governor  of  Newfoundland  from  1732  to  1741 
and  of  New  York  from  1741  to  1751),  and  the 
grandson  of  Francis,  sixth  Earl  of  Lincoln.  He 
was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Boroughbridge 
and  for  Newark  between  1772  and  1784,  during 
which  time  he  was  in  the  army  in  America. 
He  served  as  major  general  (local  lieutenant 
general)  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  took 
possession  of  New  York  after  the  defeat  of 
Washington's  forces  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island 
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(Aug.  27,  1776).  For  his  part  in  that  battle 
he  was  promoted  lieutenant  general  and 
knighted.  In  1778  he  succeeded  Sir  William 
Howe  as  commander  in  chief,  and,  on  his  march 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  fought  the  un- 
successful battle  of  Monmouth  (q.T.).  In  De- 
cember, 1779,  he  led  an  expedition-  to  South 
Carolina,  and  on  May  12,  1780,  captured 
Charleston,  with  General  Lincoln's  army  of  6000 
men.  Replaced  in  command  by  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton  in  1782,  Clinton  returned  to  England,  8o<A 
afterward  he  published  his  Narrative  of  the 
Campaign  of  1781  in  North  America  (1783), 
over  which  he  and  Comwallis  had  a  bitter  con- 
troversy. He  was  again  elected  to  Parliament 
in  1790,  was  made  a  general  in  1703,  and  from 
1704  until  his  death  was  Governor  of  Gibraltar. 

OLISTOK,  Hkhbt  Frms  (1781-1862).  An 
English  classical  scholar,  bom  at  Gamston,  in 
Kottinghamshire.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1806  and  was  a  member  of  Parliament  from 
1806  to  1826.  His  two  great  works  are  the 
Fasti  Helleniei  (1824-34),  and  the  Fasti  Bo- 
mani  (1845-60),  dealing  respectively  with  the 
civil  and  literary  chrontMogy  of  Greece,  and  the 
civil  and  literary  chronoliwy  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople.  These  worlu  set  classical 
cbrtmology  upon  a  solid  and  scientlfle  basis. 
Consult  The  Literary  Remains  of  Henry  Fyne» 
Clintcn,  by  his  brother  (Ix>ndon,  1854). 

OUnrON,  Jamss  (173e-1812).  An  Ameri- 
can soldier,  bom  in  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  was 
a  brother  of  George  Clinton  (I730-I812)  and 
the  father  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  He  early  entered 
the  English  army,  served  as  a  captain  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  RevolutiMi  he  took  ttie  side  of 
the  Colcmiee  and  was  made  a  colonel.  He  accom- 
panied Hon^omery  to  Quebec  as  brigadier 
general  and  in  1777  was  in  command  of  Fort 
Clinton  when  it  was  captured  by  the  British, 
after  a  brilliant  defense,  in  which  he  received  a 
bayonet  wound.  He  was  engaged  against  the 
Indians  in  General  Sullivan's  Iroquois  expedi- 
tion (1770)  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown.  He  was  defegate  to  the  New  York 
Convention  which  ratified  the  Federal  Cmsti- 
tution  and  was  afterward  a  commissioner  to 
adjust  the  boundary  line  between  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York. 

OLnrrON  stage,  a  name  given  to  a  sub- 
division of  the  Silurian  system.  The  ClinttHi 
stage  takes  its  name  from  the  type  locality  at 
Clinton,  N.  Y.;  but  the  strata  ere  wide^  dis- 
tributed in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
occurring  along  the  Appalachians  from  New 
York  to  Alabama,  and  also  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  and  in  Ontario,  Canada. 
The  prevailing  rocks  are  sandstones,  limestones, 
and  shales,  which  attain  a  maximum  thickness 
in  the  a^^r^te  of  about  1000  feet.  A  note- 
worthy feature  of  the  Clinton  stage  is  a  persist- 
ent bed  of  oOlitic  iron  ore  that  is  the  tmsis  of 
an  active  mining  industry  in  New  York,  Ten- 
nesaee,  and  Alabama.   See  Silubian  Sramt. 

CliXNTON  8TATB  PRISON.  A  prison 
located  in  Dannemora,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  ¥.  It 
was  begun  in  1844  and  comprises  a  number  of 
buildings  inclosed  in  a  stockade  which  sur- 
rounds 37  acres  of  land.  This  location  was 
choeen  for  the  purpose  of  employing  convicts 
in  the  mining  and  manufacture  of  ir(Hi,  there 
being  abundance  of  tiiat  ore  on  the  tract  belongs 
ing  to  the  prison  or  to  the  State.   The  InduiWes 


at  present  conducted  in  the  prison  include  the 
making  of  clothing,  tinware,  wooden  ware,  uid 
cotton  spinning. 

Clil'O  (Lat,  from  Gk.  EW,  Klei6,  from 
Kkeiv,  kleiiif  to  celebrate,  from  KtAn,  kleoa, 
glory).  In  Grecian  mythology,  one  of  tie  Nine 
Muses  (q.v.).  When  to  the  individual  muses 
specific  functions  were  assigned,  Clio  was  at  first 
called  muse  of  epic  poetry ;  later,  and  more  com- 
monly, she  was  regarded  as  the  muse  of  history. 
In  ancient  art  her  comnun  attribute  is  a  part^ 
opened  roll. 

CLIO.  A  prominent  genus  of  pteropod  mol- 
lusks.   See  Ptsbofoda. 

OUO.  A  pen  name  of  Addison,  suggested 
by  the  letters  '^C,"  "L,"  "1,"  "O,"  with  wMch,  re- 
spectively, he  signed  his  ar- 
ticles in  the  Spectator,  accord- 
ing as  he  wrote  at  Chelsea, 
Ixmdon,  Islington,  or  "The  Of- 
fice." 

CLIP^US.  See  Shiiu). 
CLIP  EOOBB.   Two  hooks, 

with  points  lying  in  opposite 
directions,  made  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  overlap  and  fit 
closely  BO  as  to  form  a  single 
eye  when  the  necks  are  lashed 
together;  the  eyes  of  the  sepa- 
rate bodes  are  in  the  same 
thimble  or  on  the  same  pivot 
and  also  fit  closely  to  each 
other  when  the  neeks  are 
brought  together. 

CLIP'PBB  (probably  con- 
nected with  Dutch  klepper,  fast 
horse,  from  kleppen,  to  mn 
swiftiy,  and  thus  with  Eng. 
dap).  A  sailing  veuel  bnilt 
with  very  sharp  lines,  more  or 
less  raking  masts,  and  great  spread  of  canvas, 
with  a  view  to  speed ;  a  development  of  a  model 
for  the  mercantile  marine,  first  built  in  the 
United  States  at  Baltimore,  and  called  the 
Baltimore  Clipper,  The  clippers,  t>ecoming  fa- 
mous for  quick  runs  and  occasionally  m^ing 
better  time  than  the  steamers,  were  especially 
employed  in  the  South  American  trade,  in  the 
China  trade  (for  tea  and  opium),  and  in  the 
early  Califomia  trade,  via  Cape  Horn.  For 
many  years  the  "frait  clippers"  were  celebrated 
for  their  rapid  passages;  and  the  "opium  clip- 
pers" and  "slavers"  attained  an  unenviable  no- 
toriety for  speed.  A  "clipper  ship,"  as  com- 
pared with  tlie  ordinary  sailing  ship,  is  longer 
and  generally  of  less  beam  in  proprntion  to  her 
length;  very  sharp  at  the  bows,  which  are  \uA- 
lowed  more  or  less  below  the  water  line;  grace- 
fully fined  away  towards  the  stem,  which  ia 
almost  always  elliptical;  and,  in  fact,  the  com- 
parison of  the  race  horse  to  the  beast  of  burden 
holds  good  in  comparing  the  clipper  to  the  or- 
dinary sailing  ship.  The  first  American  clipper 
was  tlie  Rambow,  a  vessel  of  760  tons,  built  in 
1848  for  the  China  trade.  The  largest  of  these 
eraft  was  the  Great  Repuhlio,  325  feet  in  length, 
S3  feet  beam,  and  37  feet  depth  of  hold,  of  4000 
tons'  capacity.  The  Aberdeen  builders  and  Mr. 
Scott  Russell,  in  England,  built  some  of  tlie 
most  magnificent  clipper  ships  that  have  sailed 
the  ocean.  Among  the  fastest  passages  are  those 
made  by  the  Flying  Cloud  in  1851,  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  in  89  days  and  18  hours,  making 
S74  miles  in  one  day.  This  record,  however,  was 
reduced  by  the  Comet,  which  made  the  same  trip 
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in  83  days;  in  1854,  by  the  Lightning,  Boston  to 
Liverpool,  2827  miles,  in  13  days,  and  Melbourne 
to  Liverpool,  12,100  miles,  in  64  days;  in  1865, 
by  the  Jiightinpale  from  Melbonme  to  New  York, 
12,720  miles,  m  73  days;  the  Tkomtont  Sandy 
Ho^  to  Liverpool,  3000  miles,  in  IS  days,  9 
hours;  this  record  was  equaled  by  the  Dread- 
n€mght  in  1869;  1869,  the  Golden  Gate,  an  iron 
clipper  ship,  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco, 
13,800  miles  in  100  days.  The  clipper,  which 
was  at  its  prime  during  the  period  from  1840 
to  1850,  at  the  advent  of  the  steamship  under- 
went numerous  transformations  as  the  ends  of 
commerce  demanded  a  greater  cargo-carrying 
capacity  at  the  expense  of  speed,  and  aa  a  type 
gntduaUy  passed  away;  changes  were  made  In 
tile  lines  and  rig,  and  smaller  crews  were 
carried,  with  the  object  of  increasing  tonnage 
capacity  and  competing  with  steamships  by 
lower  freight  rates.  The  effect  of  the  model, 
however,  was  shown  in  many  subsequent  ships 
and  yachts. 

CLTPPEB,  BOW.  The  overhanging  bow,  with 
short  bowsprit  (chiefly  omamentol),  which  is 
found  in  Btnoe  wooden  steamers.  The  bow  of 
most  steamers  lias  a  vertical  stem.  The  clipper 
bow  differs  from  the  old  sailing-ship  bow  in  ris- 
ing in  a  smooth  curve  from  the  cutwater  to  the 
acroUbead,  while  the  latter  had  a  reverse  curve 
as  it  approached  the  bowsprit. 

GLISSOV,  kl6's0<  Olitibb  de  (1336-1407). 
A  French  soldier,  bom  in  Brittany.  He  fought 
in  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  at  Auray  (1364), 
aa  the  Bngliah  side;  later,  after  hto  quarrel 
with  Dnke  John  IV  of  Brittany,  he  totk  part 
under  Bertrand  de  Ouesdin  in  the  campaigns 
(1370-80)  against  the  En^ish.  In  1380,  upon 
De  Ouesdin's  death,  Clisscm  succeeded  him  as 
constable  of  France,  and  thereafter  he  com- 
manded the  army  in  Poitou  and  in  Flanders, 
where  he  defeated  ( 1382 )  the  citizens  of  Ghent 
at  Roosebek.  in  1386  he  sailed  with  a  fleet 
of  62  vessels  to  invade  Bnglond,  but  was  driven 
back  by  a  great  storm.  Forced  into  exile  In 
Brittany  by  the  uncles  of  Charles  VT,  Clisson 
made  his  peace  with  Duke  John  IV,  after  whose 
death  ( 1390 )  he  was  recent  of  the  dudiy.  Consult 
A.  Lefranc,  Olivier  de  Cliaton  (Paris,  1808). 

CLXarrSEXntS,  kH^m-n&z  (Lat.,  from  Ok. 
KXwSir^,  KMathenSa).  An  Athenian  states- 
man, son  of  Megacles  and  Agariste,  daughter  of 
CUstiwnes  of  Sicyon.  He  was,  on  his  father's 
side,  a  member  m  the  cel^rated  fami^  of  the 
Alcnuecmidte  (q.T.).  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  tiie  expulsion  of  Hippias  in  510  b.c.  When 
Isagoras  (q.v.),  the  head  of  the  oligarchical 
party  at  Athens,  called  in  Cleomenes  I  (q.v.), 
King  of  Sparta,  Clisthenes,  with  700  heads 
of  families,  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  city, 
but  was  afterward  recalled.  He  made  im- 
portant changes  in  the  Athenian  Constitution, 
which  he  rendered  more  democratic.  The 
basis  of  his  reform  was  the  redistributim  of 
tile  people;  instead  of  four  tribes,  or  phylie, 
which  had  previously  existed,  be  made  the  num- 
ber 10,  and  distributed  among  these  the  demea 
into  which  the  Attic  territory  was  divided.  For 
the  nature  of  these  arrangements  and  tiieir  pur- 
pose, see  Athens,  History.  He  also  instituted 
ostracism,  and,  according  to  ^ian,  was  the 
flrst  to  suffer  therefrom.  See  Bocru;  Dehe; 
EOCLISIA.  

OUCBXHSKXB  OW  8I0Y0N.     Tyrant  of 

Slt^on,  early  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  grand- 
fitUier  of  Olutfaenes  the  Athenian.    (See  the  pre* 


ceding  article.)  He  aided  Delphi  against  Crisa 
and  brought  about  the  reestabliahment  oi  the 
Pythian  Games. 

CLITANBBB,  klA'taif'dr'.  A  favorite  name 
with  Moli^re,  who  calls  four  different  characters 
by  it :  ( 1 )  the  sensible  lover  of  Henriette  in  Le$ 
femmea  savantea;  (2)  the  lover  of  Ang^lique  in 
Qeorgea  Dandin;  (3)  a  titled  lover  of  C^li- 
m^ne  in  Le  miaanthrope ;  (4)  the  lover  of  Lu- 
cinde  in  L' Amour  midecin. 

ClilTAB'CHU'S.  A  Greek  historian,  who  ac- 
companied Alexander  the  Great  on  iiis  expedi- 
tions and  described  Alexander's  exploits  down  to 
the  battle  of  Issus.  Both  Ciom  (Brutua,  42) 
and  Quintilian  (x,  i,  74)  tiirow  doubts  on  his 
trustworthiness.  His  importance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  his  work  was  popular  and  much  used  by 
writers  on  Alexander  as  well  as  by  Quintns 
Curtius,  Plutarch,  Justin,  and  Diodorus  Siculus. 

CLITH'EBOE  (Welsh  Cled^v>tfr,  cliff  near 
the  waters) .  A  town  of  lAncashire,  England, 
00  the  Kibble,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Pendle 
Hills,  about  28  miles  north  of  Manchester  (Map: 
England,  D  3).  Its  notable  buildings  include 
the  church  of  St.  Michael's,  the  ancient  grammar 
school  founded  by  Philip  and  Mary  in  1554,  and 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  built  by  one  of  the 
De  "Laxj  family  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
town  has  a  free  public  library  and  a  technical 
school.  Its  industries  consist  of  cotton  and 
paper  mills,  and  in  the  neighborhood  are  ex- 
tensive limestone  quarries  and  peat  mines.  Near 
Clitheroe  is  the  Jesuit  College  of  Stonyhurst. 
Pop.,  1891,  IO3OO1  1901,  11,414;  1910,  12,600. 
Clitheroe  and  Pontefract  were  the  two  seato  of 
the  De  Lacy  family  in  Norman  times. 

CLITOM'ACE0S  (Ok.  KX«ri^x<»>  Kleito- 
maohoa,  or  possibly  Kkturrinax^i  KUAatomachot) 
(c.I80^.110  B.C).  A  Greek  philosopher  of  the 
New  Academy,  the  most  important  among  the 

Eupils  of  Cameades,  whose  spoken  philosophy 
e  put  in  writing,  and  whom  he  succeeded  as 
leader  of  the  schooL  Bs  was  a  Carthaginian 
by  birth,  was  called  Hasdmhal  in  his  own 
tongue,  came  to  Atiima  about  147,  and  became 
head  of  the  New  Academy  in  129.  Of  his  works, 
about  400  in  number,  we  have  no  direct  remains ; 
Cicero,  who  praises  him  highly  in  his  Aca- 
dentioa,  used  Clitomachns'  treatise  Utpl  'Enx^t, 
Peri  EpocMa,  On  Suapenaion  of  Judgment.  To 
some  extent,  also,  Cicero  based  on  CUtomacbus' 
works  his  De  Natwm  Deorum,  his  De  Fato,  and 
his  TuaeuUma  Diaptttationea.  He  was  well  known 
at  Bmne,  if  we  are  to  believe  Cicero's  statement 
that  Crassus  heard  him  lecture  at  Athois  in 
111,  and  that  he  dedicated  one  of  his  books  to 
the  poet  Lucilius  and  one  to  Lucius  Censorinus, 
Consul  in  140  B.O.  C<m8ult  Zeller,  The  Stoiea, 
Epicureana,  and  Soeptiea,  trans,  by  Relchel 
(London.  1892). 

CLITU  MENTIS.  A  river  of  Italy,  famous 
through  the  descripticm  given  by  Pliny  the 
Younger  {Bpiatlea,  viii,  8)  of  the  sprii^  which 
formed  its  source,  a  spring  still  beautiful.  It 
rose  in  Umbria,  between  Spoletium  and  Tr^ia, 
and  fell  into  the  Tiber. 

OUfTXJB  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KX«f«t,  KMtoa) 
(?-328  B.C.).  The  foster  brother  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  was  the  dearest  friend  of 
the  King,  whose  life  he  saved  at  the  battte  ot 
the  Oranicus.  He  hdd  high  positions  in  the 
Macedonian  armies  and  in  328  was  made  satrap 
of  Bactria.  At  a  banquet  given  by  Alexander 
in  homw  of  the  Dioseiui,  the  King,  goaded  to 
madness  by  the  censures  of  Clitas,  who  i» 
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prouhed  Alexuider  with  BlothfulneflB,  Bdzed  a 
spear  and  in  his  drunken  rage  Blew  Um.  Ala- 
ander  bitterly  repented  and  showed  liis  grief 
in  the  most  extravagant  manner. 

CUTUa  In  Shakeapean'B  JuHua  Oaavrt  tiie 
servant  of  Brutus. 

CLIVB,  kllv,  Cathkbiitk  (1711-85).  A  noted 
English  actress,  familiarly  called  "Kitty  Clive." 
She  was  a  daughter  of  William  Baftor,  an  Irish 
genUeman  of  reduced  circumstances,  living  in 
London.  There  is  a  doubtful  atoi^  about  her 
having  been  overheard  Singing  wMle  scrubbing 
a  doorstep  where  there  were  some  members  of 
the  Beefsteak  Club,  and  so  securing  a  chance 
to  bc^n  her  career.  At  any  rate,  daring  CoUey 
Gibber's  management  of  Drury  Lane,  she  made 
her  appearance  there  as  a  page,  with  a  song,  in 
Lee's  tragedy  of  Mithridatea,  probabfy  in  1728. 
She  made  a  great  hit,  which  she  repeated  in  1729 
as  Phillida  in  Gibber's  Love  in  a  Riddle,  and  in 
1731  in  Charles  Cf^ey's  Tke  Devil  to  Pay. 
About  1732  she  was  married  to  George  Clive, 
second  cousin  of  the  famous  Lord  Clive.  In 
1742  she  sang  the  part  of  Delilah  in  Handel's 
Bamaon,  then  first  produced.  She  left  Drury 
Lane  in  1743,  during  Fleetwood's  management 
but  resumed  het  ctmneetion  with  that  theatre 
when  Garrick  took  its  directi<m,  three  yearB 
later.  Her  last  appearance  was  in  1769,  as 
Violante  in  the  comedy  of  The  Wonder,  Garrick 
himself,  out  of  compliment  to  her,  taking  the 
part  of  Don  Felix.  Mrs.  Clive's  talents  were 
seen  to  best  advantage  in  comic  parts,  to  which, 
however,  she  was  not  always  satisfied  to  restrict 
herself.  Her  vigorous  wit  and  sound  sense  made 
her  the  welcome  companion  of  some  of  the 
notable  people  of  her  time.  In  her  later  life  she 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Horace  Walptd^  who 

Sre  her  a  house  at  Strawberry  Hill.  She  died 
«.  6,  1786,  and  was  buried  at  Twickenham. 
Consult:  Fitzgerald,  Life  of  Mrs.  Catherine 
Clive  (London,  1888) ;  Austin  Dobson,  in  Mat- 
thews and  Hutton,  Aotore  and  Actreaeea  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  vol.  i  (New 
York,  1886)  ;  Doran,  Annals  of  the  English  Stage 
(London,  1888) ;  Thos.  Davies,  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  of  Damd  Garrick  (ib..  17S4). 

CLIVB,  fLoBEBT,  Babon  Cutk  op  PlaMet 
(1725-74).  An  English  general,  whose  achieve- 
ments laid  the  foundations  of  the  British  Indian 
Empire.  His  father,  a  lawyer  and  small  land- 
owner, came  of  an  ancient  Shropshire  family, 
whose  manor  seat,  Styche,  near  Market  Drayton, 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  There  Clive 
was  bom,  Bept  29,  1725,  the  eldest  of  13  chil- 
dren. He  spent  several  years  with  an  nnde  1^ 
"Bape  Hall,  near  Manchester,  and  at  various 
schools  showed  more  aptitude  for  pugilism  and 
mischievousneas  than  for  study.  At  18  years 
of  age  he  shipped  to  Madras  as  a  writer  to 
the  East  India  Company,  where  he  dragged  on 
an  unhappy  and  quarrelsome  existence  as  a 
mere  drudge  in  the  employ  of  the  company  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  strufwle  l>etween 
the  French  and  the  English  in  India.  He  ap- 
plied for  and  obtained  an  ensign's  commis- 
sion and  distinguished  himself  in  Boscawen'S 
imsuccessful  si^e  of  Pondicherry  in  1748.  His 
dauntless  courage,  previously  exhibited  in  a 
duel  which  forms  the  idealized  subject  of  Brown- 
ing's poem  "Clive,"  now  had  scope  for  develop- 
ment. English  influence  was  almost  extinct  in 
India,  through  the  prestige  of  the  French  and 
their  allies.  In  1751,  with  500  mixed  English 
and  Sepoy  tnx^  Clive  manned  from  Bladraa 


and  captured  -Arcot,  a  city  of  100,000  inhabi- 
tants, garrisoned  by  1500  o£  Chunda  Sato's 
best  troths.    The  daring  displayed  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Arcot  was  equaled  by,  the  intrepidi^  and 
fortitude  exhibited  in  its  successful  defense  by 
Clive  and  his  little  band,  reduced  to  200  menr 
against  a  besieging  army  of  7000  natives  and 
French,  and  impressed  the  natives  with  the 
strengtii   and   prowess  of  Britain.     The  suc- 
ceeding campaign,  in  which  successes  and  per- 
sonal escapes  were  of  a  most  dramatic  character, 
included  the  victories  of  Ami  and  Eaveripak 
and  the  capture  of  Eovilam  and  Chingalpat. 
Henceforward  Clive's  name  was  a  local  tower  ot 
strength;   the  natives  surnamed   him  "Sabat 
Jung,"  or  "the  Daring  in  War,"  and  Pitt  de- 
scribed him  as  "the  youth  of  27  years"  who  had 
done  the  deeds  of  a  "heaven-bom  general."  In. 
1753,  with  bis  bride,  Margaret  Maskelyne,  sister 
of  the  astronomer,  he  visited  England  and  re< 
ceived  a  diamond-hilted  sword  and  the  warm, 
thanks  of  the  India  Company.    Poss^sed  of  a 
moderate  fortune,  obtained  from  prize  money,  he 
expended  part  in  redeeming  the  paternal  estate 
and  relieving  his  father  from  pecuniary  em-, 
barrassment.    The  rest  soon  disappeared  in  an 
unsuccessful  parliamentary  contest  and  in  luxu- 
rious display.    He  returned  to  India  in  1766. 
and  in  1756  was  called  to  avenge  the  Blade  Hole 
(q.T.)  atrociiy  perpetrated  by  Siraj-ud-DaiOa, 
Nawab  of  Bengu.   Clive  advanced  against  tiie. 
Kawab,  and  in  January,  17S7.  the  En^ish  wm 
again  in  possession  of  Calcutta.   A  peace  was 
arranged;  but  Clive,  bent  upon  a  brilliant  ex- 
hibition of  his  powers  and  «iger  for  the  riches 
of  Bengal,  soon  returned  to  the  struggle.  To 
insure  nis  success,  he  entered  into  a  plot  for 
the  eleraticm  to  the  throne  of  Bengal  of  Siraj- 
nd-Daula's  gmeral,  Mir  Jaffir,  who  was  to  desert 
his  chief,  and  who  promised  to  shower  wealth  on 
Clive  and  the  East  India  Company  for  bis  ser- 
vices.  On  June  23,  1757,  Siraj-ud-Daula  was 
overthrown  in  the  battle  of  Plassey.   This  vic- 
tory decided  the  ascendant  of  England  over 
France  in  India  and  was  followed  by  the  rapid 
building  up  of  a  British  Indian  e:m>ire.  Mir 
Jaffir  was  placed  upon  tiie  throne  of  Bengal  and 
kept  his  promises.   Fn^  shares  In  these  and 
other  spoils  and  from  presents  and  taritorial 
grants  from  native  princes,  Clive  amassed  vast 
wealth,  wMch  yielded  an  annual   income  of 
£40,000.  >After  managing  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  0<mipany  at  Calcutta  for  some  years  and 
winning  fresh  victories,  he  returned  to  England 
in  1760  and  was  loaded  with  thanlcs  and  honors. 
He  became  parliamentary  meml>er  for  Shrews- 
bury, was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  as  Banm 
Clive  of  Plassey,  and  in  1764  was  created  Knight 
of  the  Bath.    Through  the  dishonesty  of  Its 
servants,  high  and  low,  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany became  greatly  involved  after  his  de7 
parture  from  India,  and  in  1765  he  was  sent, 
out  to  set  them  right.    He  proved  aa  competent 
an  administrator  as  a  warrior;  and  in  less  than  ' 
18  months,  by  raising  salaries,  abolishing  per- 
quisites, reorganizing  the  army  and  ruling  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  he  "restored  perfect  order  and 
discipline  in  both  the  civil  and  military  services 
and  brought  back  prosperity  to  the  well-nigh 
ruined  finances  of  the  company."    He  returned 
to  England  in  1767  and  was  received  with  the 
distin^ion  to  which  he  was  entitled.    But  the 
energy  he  had  displayed  in  righting  Indian 
affairs  antagtmized  many  who  suffered  pecunia- 
rily from  the  stqipressicm  of  disbcMMBt  practices; 
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and  ihej,  poBsessing  influence,  employed  it  in 
raising  Englisli  feeling  against  Clive.  His  In- 
dian administration  was  made  the  subject  of 
animadversion  in  Parliament  in  1772,  wbich  he 
at  first  ignored,  but  subsequently  replied  to  in 
a  rigorous  and  eloquent  speech,  wbich  elicited 
Pitt's  admiration.  A  parliamentary  inquiry,  tiie 
fcdlowing  year,  demonstrated  that  in  certain 
particulars  dive's  treatment  of  the  natives  had 
been  questionable.  A  large  part  of  bis  enormous 
wealth  was  shown  to  have  come  from  presents 
from  the  natives,  a  fact  justified  by  custom. 
But  at  the  same  time  Clive  undoubtedly,  aa  in 
the  case  of  Omichand,  acted  disgracefully.  A 
qualified  acquittal  from  Parliament,  which  ac- 
knowledged his  "great  and  meritorious  tMrvices," 
was  not  satisfe^ory  to  Olive,  who  never  re- 
covered from  the  disgrace  implied  in  the  trial; 
this,  with  sidmess,  recourse  to  opium  to  allevi- 
ate his  sufferings,  and  mental  depression,  led  to 
his  suicide,  Nor.  22,  1774. 

Clive  was  an  able  man  and  got  India  for  Eng- 
land. Perhaps  Macaulay  was  justified  in  saying 
tliat  "Clive,  like  most  men  who  are  bom  with 
strtmg  passions  and  tried  by  strong  temptation^ 
eomiutted  great  faults,  but  our  Island  has 
BcaroelT  ever  produced  a  man  more  famly  great 
eitiier  m  arms  or  in  council."  Consult:  Malcolm, 
Life  of  Olive  (3  vols.,  London,  1836) ;  Malleson, 
Founders  of  the  Indian  Empire:  Lord  Clive  (ib., 

1882)  ;    id.,   Decisive  Battles   of   India  (ib., 

1883)  ;  Mill,  History  of  British  India,  vol.  iii 
(ib.,  1858);  Macaulay,  Essay  on  Clive  {ib., 
1840)  ;  Arbuthnot,  Lord  Olive  (ib.,  1899). 

C^ACA,  kld-&nc&  (Lat.,  sewer).  The  doacs 
were  subternuiean  drains,  usually  bnilt  of  stone. 
In  Rome  the  early  city  was  drained  by  three 
natural  streams,  which  were  later  confined  within 
channels  built  of  stone  and  vaulted,  the  largest 
of  which,  crossing  the  Ai^Ietum,  Forum,  and 
Velabmm,  was  called,  from  its  size,  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  though  that  of  the  Vallis  Murcia  and 
that  near  the  Circus  Flaminius  rival  it  in  size 
and  solidity.  A  network  of  smaller  passages 
empty  into  these  main  channels.  The  system 
was  largely  due  to  the  Tarquins.  The  Cloaca 
Maxima  was  upward  of  13  feet  in  width 
and  of  corresponding  height,  vaulted  with 
three  thicknesses  or  layers  of  large  stones 
laid  without  cement,  of  tlie  uniform  size  of  over 
5  feet  long  and  3  feet  high.  The  flooring  is 
paved  like  a  Roman  road,  and  the  side  walls  are 
built  of  huge  blocks  of  Oabii  stone.  .  The  sewer 
was  constantly  flushed  with  the  superfluous 
water  fran  uie  aqneducts.  Portions  of  tho 
cloaca  are  still  visible,  but  the  greater  part  lie 
far  below  the  present  level  of  the  streets.  The 
mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  the  Tiber  is 
still  visible.  During  the  Republic  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  Roman  cloaca  was  one  of  the  duties 
performed  by  the  censors.  The  Cloaca  Maxima 
was  repaired  by  Cato  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
censorship.  A^ppa,  when  adile,  is  recorded  to 
have  passed  through  the  doacn  in  a  boat.  Under 
the  Empire  officers  called  euratorea  eloaoanim 
urbis  were  appointed  for  thcdr  snpearvidon.  80 
thoroughly  was  the  cLty  undermined  by  these 
large  sewers  that  Pliny  calls  it  urbs  pensilis,  a 
city  suspended  in  the  air  rather  than  resting 
upon  the  earth.  Drains  of  the  same  description, 
but  of  smaller  diraenaione,  existed  in  other 
ancient  Roman  cities. 

CLOACA  "WAYTiff*     Sec  Cloaca. 

CLOCHES  DB  COBNEVILLE,  Les,  1A 
Uteh'  de  kOr'n'-vSK  A  very  popular  operetta,  in 


three  acta,  produced  at  the  F<4ies  Dramatiquea 
in  1877.  The  amusing  libretto  is  by  Clairville 
and  Charles  Gabet ;  the  music,  from  which  many 
airs  have  become  popular,  by  Robert  Planquette. 

CLOCK  (AS.  alucge,  Icel.  klukka,  Ger.  Olocke, 
bell,  from  ML.  clocca,  bell,  from  Olr.  clocc.  It. 
Gael,  dog,  bell,  clodc,  Welsh,  Com.  doolk,  Manx 
clagff,  befl).  A  mechanical  instrument  for  meas- 
uring and  indicating  the  time  of  day,  usually  by 
a  mechanism  consisting  of  two  distinct  portions: 
first,  a  train  or  succession  of  toothed  wheels  for 
transmission  to  a  definite  point  of  a  motive 
force,  produced  by  a  weight  or  spring,  or  the 
action  of  an  electric  current  on  an  electromagnet 
or  system  of  magnets;  and,  second,  an  escape- 
ment to  r^^ate  the  expfflditure  of  this  motive 
force  with  uniformity  and  requisite  slowness.  A 
watch  is  simply  a  portable  dock,  to  be  worn  on 
the  person,  in  which  the  motive  force  is  a  spring. 
A  maritime  chronometer  is  a  watch  of  unusual 
size,  constructed  and  mounted  with  especial  care, 
for  determining  longitude  at  sea.  See  Watch; 
Chbo:«Ometeb. 

Historical  DeTelopment.  Among  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  clock,  as  time  measurers,  are  the 
sundial,  the  clepsydra,  or  water  clock,  and 
tile  hontj^us.  (See  Dial;  Ci^stdba;  Houb- 
oi^B.)    The  el^ydra  was  a  graduated  trans- 

Earent  vase,  in  which  water  trickled  through  a 
ole  in  the  bottom  at  such  a  rate  that  the  reced- 
ing water  marked  the  passage  of  time.  In  the 
hourglass  sand  was  substituted  for  water. 
Among  Eastern  nations  a  great  many  curious 
mechanical  devices  were  introduced  into  the  con- 
struction of  tbe  clepsydra:  the  water  was  made 
to  flow  in  tears  from  the  eyes  of  automata;  a 
floating  statue,  falling  with  the  liquid,  pointed 
to  the  passing  hour,  aa  indicated  ton  the  side  of 
the  glass;  finally,  a  mechanism  was  introduced 
by  which  the  water,  as  it  fell,  drop  by  drop, 
turned  a  little  wheel,  which  moved  the  hands  on 
the  face  of  a  dial  and  so  marked  the  hoar.  The 
next  step  was  the  construction  of  a  time  indi- 
cator, whose  hands  amr 
were  moved  by  the  ac-  "iF  n 

tion  of  falling  weights  ^,^11  ^  — 
instead  of  that  of  fall-  '  TT 

ing  water.  When  this 
step  was  taken  and 
the  first  true  dock 
constructed  is  uncer- 
tain. Its  invention 
is  claimed  by  many 
peoples,  from  the  Chi- 
nese, 2000  B.C.,  to 
the  Germans  of  the 
deventh  century.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  docks 
were  in  general  use  in 
churches  and  monas- 
teries tliroughout  the 
latter  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  that 
these  ancient  tower 
docks  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  all  our 
modem  timekeepers. 

The  oldest  clock  of  Vta-i-  MCHiwreM of 
which  we  have  a  com-  clock. 
plete  description  was  set  up  in  tbe  tower  of  the 
palace  of  Charles  V  of  France,  in  1379,  by  a  Ger- 
man named  Henry  De  Vick.  This  primitive  clock 
was  constructed  on  the  mechanical  principle 
which  is  the  basis  of  moat  modem  timekeepcn. 
This  principle,  as  formulated  by  E.  A.  Suinlit 
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is  "that  the  power  stored  up  in  a  raised  weight 
or  coiled  spring  shall  be  communicated  to  a  train 
of  wheels  which  are  set  revolving,  and  that  the 
force  or  motion  shall  be  cut  up  into  a  succession 

of  minute  but 
equal  impulses  by 
oonyerting  a  ro- 
tary into  a  Tibra- 
tory  motion.  The 
last  and  quickest 
wheel  of  the  train 
shall  have  its  teeth 
so  formed  that  they 
are  caught  and  es- 
cape alternately, 
and  hence  the 
wheel  la  called  the 
'scape  wheel/  and, 
from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  crown, 
the  'crown  wheel.' 
The  bar  and  staff, 
which  with  its  pro- 
jections catch  and 
release  the  teeth, 
is  termed  tiie  'es- 
capement,' and  it 
is  through  this  de- 
vicethat  the  rotary 
is  converted  into 
the  backward  and 
forward  motion."  The  accompanying  sketch  of 
De  Vick's  clock  is  useful,  not  only  from  its  his- 
torical interest,  but  also  because,  from  its  com- 
parative simplicity,  it  will  form  a  groundwork 
tor  further  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of 
clocks  in  their  more  complicated  form.  It  will 
be  readily  understood,  from  a  glance  at  the  an- 
nexed figure  (Fig.  1 that  ss  the  weight  A  tends 
to  uncofl  the  cord  and  set  in  motion  Uie  cylinder 
B  round  its  axis,  the  motion  will  be  successively 
communicated  to  the  various  toothed  wheels  in 
the  figure,  and  finally  to  the  crown  wheel  or 
escapement  wheel,  /;  the  teeth  of  which  so  act 
on  toe  two  small  levers  or  pallets,  b  b,  .projecting 
from  and  forming  part  of  the  snspended  upright 
spindle  or  vertical  axis,  KM,  on  which  is  fixed 
the  regulator  or  balance,  LL,  that  an  alternat- 
ing or  vibratory  instead  of  a  circular  motion  of 
the  balance  itself  is  the  result.  The  hands  of  the 
clock  are  attached  to  the  wheel  If,  also  set  in 
motion  by  the  cylinder  B.  Now,  unless  there 
were  some  check  upon  the  motion,  it  is  mam- 
fest  that  the  heavy  weight  A  would  go  rap- 
idly to  the  ground,  causing  the  wheels  t» 
rotete,  the  bautnce  to  vibrate,  and  the  hands 
to  go  round  with  increasing  velocity.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  rapid  unwinding  of  the 
clockwork,  and  adjust  it  to  the  more  deliberate 
measurement  of  time,  the  balance  is,  in  De 
Viek's  clock,  loaded  with  two  weights,  m  m; 
and  the  farther  these  are  removed  from  the  axis 
or  spindle,  KM,  the  more  heavily  they  will  resist 
and  counteract  the  escapement  of  the  levers  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  rotation  of  the  escapement 
wheel,  till  uie  dock  be  brou^t  to  go  neither  too 
quick  nor  too  slow. 

Upon  this  simple  plan  it  is  probable  that  all 
clo^  were  constructed  until  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  principle  of  the  pendulum  was 
applied  to  the  science  of  horology.  The  property 
.of  a  pendulum  known  as  its  isochroniam  (q.v.) 
constitutes  its  value  to  clock  mechanism — ^that, 
when  a  suspended  body  is  swinging,  any  increase 
or  decrease  in  its  qpeed  will  not  change  the  nam- 
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ber  of  vibrations  it  makes  in  a  given  time, 
but  only  the  length  of  the  are  it  describes.  This 
law  of  the  pendulum  was  discovered  by  Galileo 
and  was  first  applied 
(probably)  to  clock- 
work ^  Huygens, 
about  1657.  The  two 
aoc(nnpanyinff  cuts 
show  how  the  hori- 
zontal swing  of  the 
balance,  as  maintained 
in  De  Vick's  clock, 
was  converted  into  the 
vertical  swing  of  the 
pendulum.  By  taking 
off  one  of  the  weights 
and  hanging  the  Bal- 
ance in  an  upright  po- 
sition, it  becomes  a 
pendulum.  Ten  years 
later  Dr.  Hooke  in- 
vented an  escapement 
which  enabled  a 
weaker  support  to 
carry  a  heavier  pen- 
dulum. Subsequent 
improvements  in  the  escapement  and  pendulum 
(see  EacAPBHBtTT;  Penduluu),  and  in  the  use 
of  the  spring  (see  Watch)  in  place  of  the  pen- 
dulum, have  brought  the  mechanism  of  time- 
keepers down  to  the  present  degree  of  perfection. 

Striking  Apparatus.  The  principal  function 
of  a  clock,  according  to  the  medinval  conception, 
was  that  it  should  be  a  reliable  instrument  for 
automatically  calling  out  the  hours,  particularly 
the  hours  for  derotion.  This  ooncqitifni  of  tbe 
clock  is  shown  in  the  word  itself,  which  orig- 
inally meant  "bell" — a  meaning  which  has  been 
retained  in  the  French  word  doche.  A  striking 
apparatus  was,  therefore,  early  invented,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  striking  mech- 
anism of  De  Vick's  clock  is  similar  to  that  used 
in  some  modern  timepieces.  A  striking  clock 
contains  one  or  more  extra  trains  of  wheels  to 
control  the  strilcer.  In  De  Vick's  clock  12  pins 
projected  from  the  wheel  on  which  the  buid  was 
attached.  At  each  hour  one  of  these  pins,  by 
pushing  a  lever,  released  the  striking  train, 
which  lifted  the  hammer  that  strikes  the  bell. 
The  number  of  strokes  was  determined  by  the 

position  of  the 
notches  around  the 
edge  of  a  lock- 
ing plate,  which 
held  the  lever  con- 
trolling Uie  strik- 
ing train.  These 
notches  were  bo 
placed  that  at  1 
o'clock  the  catch 
in  the  lever  entered 
a  notch  as  soon  as 
one  blow  had  been 
struck.  At  2  o'clock 
there  was  a  longer 
space  before  uie 
notch  was  reached, 
BO  that  the  bell  was 
atruclc  twice;  at 
3  o'clock  the  bell 
struck  three  times 
before  the  train  was  locked,  and  so  on.  The  chief 
objection  to  this  striking  apparatus  is  that  it  is 
thrown  out  of  order  sAd  strikes  wrong  every 
time  the  dodc  happens  to  nm  domL 
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The  rack  and  mail  repeating  mechanism  has 
been  used  for  over  two  centories.  It  is  a  peculiar 
and  indicate  piece  of  mechaniem.  In  ordinary 
dodcB  'tiie  impelling  power  Ib  a  wei^t  similar 
to  that  which  moves  the  time-measuring  mecb- 
anism  itself;  but  the  pressure  of  this  weight  cm 
the  striking  machinery  is  permitted  to  come  into 
play  only  at  stated  periods  in  course  of  the 
workings  of  the  timekeeping  apparatus,  viz.,  at 
the  completion  of  every  Dour :  when  the  minute 
whed,  which  revolves  once  in  an  hour  and 
carries  the  minute  hand  of  the  dock  along  with  it, 
brings  it  into  acticm  by  tiie  tenmorary  release  of 
a  catch  or  detent,  permittii^  tne  weight  wound 
up  on  the  c^lindo*  of  the  smklng  a|>paratus  to 
run  down  a  little,  in  doing  which  the  hammer 
is  forced  into  action,  so  as  to  strike  the  bell. 
Whether  the  strokes  shall  be  one  or  many  is  de- 
termined principally  by  two  pieces  of  mechanism 
— one  called  a  "snail,"  from  its  form  or  outline, 
with  12  steps,  and  the  other  a  "rack,"  with  12 
teeth.  The  time  during  which  the  striking 
weight  is  allowed  to  descend  varies  according  to 
the  turning  of  the  12  steps  of  tiie  snail  on  its 
axis,  and  the  position  of  the  12  teeth  of  the  rack 
at  different  hours  of  the  day,  being  sometimes 
only  long  enough  to  permit  one  blow  to  be  given 
by  the  hammer  on  the  bell,  and  at  another  time 
long  enough  for  13  such  blows. 

It  ia  not  known  when  the  alarm  or  when  the 
striking  mechanism  of  the  clock  wag  first 
plied.  The  alarm  was  adc^ted  for  tiie  use  td 
the  priesthood,  to  arouse  them  to  their  morning 
devotions.  The  first  striking  clock  probably  an- 
nounced tike  hour  by  a  single  blow,  as  they  still 
do,  to  avoid  noise  in  churches.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  there  existed  a  great  taste 
for  striking  clocks,  and  hence  a  great  variety  of 
them.  Several  of  Tompion's  clocks  not  only 
struck  the  quarters  on  eight  bells,  but  also  the 
hour  after  each  quarter;  at  12  o'clock  44  blows 
were  struck,  and  oetween  12  and  1  no  fewer  than 
113.  Many  struck  the  hour  twice,  like  that  of 
St.  Olemoit  Danes,  in  the  Strand,  London.  Be- 
fore  the  fifteenth  century  chimes  had  been  in- 
troduced. See  Bell  and  Chiues;  and  consult 
authorities  there  cited,  especially  an  article  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arta  (London, 
March  29,  1901),  on  "Clocks,  Carillons,  and 
Bells." 

docks  Frorided  with  Automatons.  The 
desire  to  construct  clocks  whicli  shall  perform 
automatically  many  other  things  besides  simply 
recording  the  time  of  day  is  as  old  as  clock 
making  and  was  developed  to  a  wonderful  d^ee 
in  the  ancient  clepsydrse  of  Oriental  nations. 
Indeed,  the  automatons  of  the  ancient  Chinese 
and  Arabian  clocks  were  the  models  upon  which 
all  those  of  mediteval  Europe,  including  the 
famous  Strassburg  clock,  were  based.  Among 
the  earlirat  of  these  automatons  or  'Jacks  of  the 
clock"  built  in  the  tower  clocks  of  Europe  were 
those  of  the  clocks  at  Dijon,  Cambrai,  and  Lin- 
den, in  each  of  which  two  figures  ^pear  and 
strike  the  hourly  bell.  In  1495  the  clock  at 
Lilheck  was  built  in  which  the  figures  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  were  introduced. 

Probably  the  most  widely  known  of  these 
tower  clocks  is  the  one  in  Strassburg  Cathedral. 
This  famous  clock  has  been  reconstructed  twice. 
The  first  Strassbui^g  clock  was  built  in  1352, 
under  the  directim  of  John,  Bishop  of  Lichten- 
berg.  It  contains  a  calendar,  an  astndabe,  and 
a  Kt  of  chimes  composed  of  several  cymbals. 
There  were  autconatic  figures  of  the  Virgin,  of 


the  three  Wise  Men  who  bow  before  her,  and  a 
cock,  which  moves  its  beak,  crows,  and  flaps  its 
wings.  The  second  Strassbuig  olod^  was  built 
in  IS70.  Its  mechanical  works  were  constmcted 
by  Isaak  and  Josias  Habrecbt,  of  Schaffhansen, 
Switzerland.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  centnry 
it  was  found  that  the  clock  required  reconstruc- 
tion, and  the  task  vras  consigned  to  Charles 
Schwilgu^,  wbo  consumed  four  years  in  its  com- 
pletion. Only  a  few  of  the  original  movements 
were  restored  by  Schwilgu^,  most  of  the  present 
mechanism  bnng  of  his  own  design. 


The  following  description  of  the  present 
Strassburg  clock  indicates  its  most  important 
features:  It  is  30  feet  hi^  and  15  feet  at  the 
base.  On  one  side  of  the  main  portion  is  a 
flight  of  winding  stairs,  eurmoimted  by  five 
columns.  On  the  other  side  is  a  Gothic  pillar, 
the  panels  of  which  are  filled  with  figure  paint- 
ings. At  the  base  of  the  main  portion  of  the 
clock  is  a  celestial  glfAe,  indicating  sidereal 
tim^  and  showing  the  rising,  passing  orar  the 
meridian  of  Strassburg,  and  setting  of  all  stars 
that  appear  above  the  horizon,  nriUe  to  the 
naked  eye.   Behind  the  ^obe  is  a  calendar. 
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showing  the  day  of  the  month  and  tiie  fixed 
and  movable  feaats.  A  statue  of  Apcdlo  points 
out  the  day  of  the  month.  The  calendar  is  in 
the  form  of  an  annular  band,  so  arranged  as  to 
show  many  other  astronomical  events  braides  Uie 
day  of  the  montii.  Above  the  calendar  are  fig* 
urea  drawn  in  chariots,  one  u^Maring  each  day. 
On  Sunday  Apollo  appears,  drawn  by  hwses  of 
the  aun.  On  Monday  Diana,  emblem  of  the 
moon,  drawn  by  stags,  appears.  She  is  suc- 
ceeded in  turn  by  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus, 
Cupid,  and  Saturn.  Above  these  figures  is  the 
dial  which  tells  the  time  of  day.  On  each  side 
of  this  dial  sits  a  figure,  one  of  which  strikes 
the  quarter  hours,  and  the  other  holds  an  hour- 
glass and  turns  it  even  60  minutes.  The  twsxt 
story  is  devoted  to  a  puunetarium,  and  the  next 
is  a  globe  for  showing  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
Above  this  are  movable  figures,  which  in  succes- 
sion strike  the  quarter  hour.  The  first  figure  is 
an  infant,  which  strikes  the  bell  with  a  rattle; 
the  second  is  a  youth;  the  third  an  old  man; 
the  fourth  is  a  figure  of  death,  which  strikes  the 
bell  with  a  bone.  In  the  highest  compartment 
is  a  figure  of  Christ.  Each  day  at  moon  a  pro- 
oession  of  the  Apostles  passes  bef<Hre  Him;  while 
a  cock,  perched  above,  appears  and  flaps  its 
wings  and  crows  three  times. 

The  clock  at  Beauvais,  France,  is  almost  as 
wonderful  a  piece  of  mechanism  as  the  Straas- 
burg  clock.  It  is  composed  of  14  different  move- 
ments, includes  90,000  different  pieces,  and 
wei^s  35,000  pounds.  There  are  about  60  dials 
for  Indieatinff  different  astronomical  events-  The 
clock  is  36  net  high,  IS  feet  broad,  and  nearly 
9  feet  de^. 

The  clodE  in  Lycms  Catiiedral  is  much  like  tiie 
Strassburg  clock.  The  old  clock  of  Prague  was 
built  by  one  Haransch ;  and  so  jealous  were  the 
citizens  of  Prague  lest  he  should  build  a  similar 
clock  in  some  other  city — so  the  stwy  goes  - 
that  they  put  out  his  eyes.  This  clock  also  con- 
tains various  mechanical  figures.  The  hoar  is 
rung  by  a  skelebm,  with  uie  bell  rope  in  his 
hands. 

Another  monumental  clock  is  that  in  the  clock 
tower  on  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  Venice.  A 
Madonna  sits  on  a  platform  between  two  doora 
overlaid  with  gold.  When  the  time  for  certain 
reli^ons  festivals  occurs,  an  angel  comes  out 
from  one  of  these  doors,  blows  a  trumpet,  bows 
to  the  Virgin,  and  passes  out  at  the  outer  door. 
The  hour  is  struck  by  two  giants. 

Belfry  clocks  with  autotnatona  began  to  wane 
in  popularity  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  very  few  have  been  constructed  since.  House 
clodcs  with  automatons  were  first  made  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  but  the  height  of  their  popu- 
larity was  during  the  Renaissance,  when  wonder- 
ful skill  and  great  artistic  ttdent  were  expended 
in  their  construction.  A  favorite  design  for  these 
clocks  was  that  of  a  ship,  whose  crew  performed 
numerous  automatic  functions.  Perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  as  well  as  famous  of  these  autom- 
atons is  the  shhi  dodc  of  Charles  V  of  France, 
now  in  the  Cniny  Museum.  This  clock  was 
mounted  upon  rollers,  on  which  its  mechanism 
caused  it  to  advance  and  recede.  Another  fa- 
vorite design  was  a  mounted  huntsman,  who  at 
the  stroke  of  the  hour  moved  his  head  and 
arms,  while  the  head  and  tail  of  the  horse  also 
moved.  During  the  eighteenth  century  clocks 
with  mechanically  singing  birds  were  patpxHax. 
Vinthin  recent  years  antmnatim  house  clocks 
have  e<nne  to  be  T^rded  as  interesting  ex- 


amples of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  skill,  to  be 
occasionally  produced  and  admired,  rather  than 
as  necessary  or  desirable  articles  of  fiirniture. 

The  United  States  has  produced  its  share  of 
automaton  clocks,  though  most  of  them  have 
been  smaller  than  the  great  tower  clocks  of 
Europe.  The  Bittenhouse  dock,  made  in  1767 
by  David  Bittenhouse,  of  Philadelphia,  has  six 
dials,  each  marking  off  different  astronomical 
events.  The  Columbus  clock,  made  by  a  citizen 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  18  feet  wide  and  11  feet 
high.  Like  the  clocks  already  described,  this 
one  records  many  astronomical  events;  in  addi- 
tion, miniature  figures  perform  various  move- 
ments. Three  towns  of  Pennsylvania — Donald- 
son, Hftsleton,  and  WiUKS-Barre — have  possessed 
citizens  who  have  added  to  their  fiime  by  their 
remarkable  clocks. 

In  1880  a  clock  was  placed  on  exhibition  in 
New  York  that  was  a  sbiking  illustration  of 
the  elaborateness  to  which  clockwork  may  he 
carried.  It  was  the  work  of  Felix  Meyer,  who 
spent  more  than  10  years  in  its  construction. 
The  clock  is  18  feet  high,  8  feet  wide,  and  &  feet 
deep.  It  has  2000  wheels,  runs  by  700-pound 
weights,  and  is  wound  up  once  in  12  days. 
When  the  clock  is  in  operation,  it  shows  the 
local  time  in  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds;  the 
difference  in  time  at  Chicago,  Washington,  San 
Francisco,  Melbourne,  Peking,  Cairo,  Constanti- 
nople, St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  London,  Berlin, 
and  Paris;  the  day  of  the  week,  calendar  day  of 
the  month,  month  and  season  of  the  yeaTi  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  revolutions  of  Uie  eartii  aa 
its  own  axis  and  around  the  sun;  also  the 
phases  of  the  moon  and  the  movemoit  of  the 
planets  around  the  sun.  The  quarter  hour  is 
struck  by  an  infant,  the  half  hour  by  a  youth, 
the  three  quarter  by  an  old  man,  and  the  hour 
by  death,  as  in  the  Strassburg  clock.  As  the 
hour  strikes,  a  figure  of  Washington  rises  from 
a  chair  and  extends  its  right  hand,  presenting 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  door  is 
opened  by  a  servant,  and  all  the  presidents,  as 
far  as  and  including  Hayes,  each  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  his  time,  advance  across  the  plat- 
form, salute  Washington,  and  retire  through 
another  door. 

Tower  Clocks.  As  already  pointed  out,  the 
earliest  European  clocks  were  all  tower  clocks 
— the  house  or  "charalwr"  clock  being  a  later  in- 
vention, closely  connected  with  the  invention  of 
watches.  Among  the  early  clock  builders,  inge- 
nuity and  com^ication  of  mechanism,  as  ns- 
played  in  the  aut(Hnatons,  was  considered  of 
more  importance  than  accuracy  as  a  timdceeper; 
but  within  receqfc  years  much  scientific  skill  has 
been  used  to  construct  tower  clocks  which,  in 
spite  of  their  enormous  size  and  great  height, 
with  the  accompanying  atmospheric  disturbances 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  earth,  shall  still 
be  accurate  timekeepers. 

One  of  the  largest  clocks  in  the  world  is  the 
Westminster  clock,  in  the  British  House  of 
Parliament,  which  was  put  in  operation  in  1860. 
Its  four  dials,  situated  180  feet  above  the 
ground,  are  22^  feet  in  diameter.  Each  minute 
hand  is  14  feet  long,  and  the  hour  figures  on  the 
clock  are  2  feet  long.  The  pendulum  is  IS^g 
feet  long  and  weighs  700  pounds.  There  are  5 
bdia,  weighing  respectively  21  hundredweight, 
26  hundredwe^ht,  38%  hundredweigl\t,  78  hun- 
dredweight, and  13  tons  II  hundredweight,  for 
striking  the  first,  second,  and  third  quarters  and 
the  hour.   These  bells  are  hung  from  massiTS 
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wronght-iron  framing,  in  a  chamber  above  the 
dial.  The  largest,  the  hoar  bell,  popularly  known 
as  "Big  Ben,"  is  9  feet  in  diameter  and  is  struck 
hj  a  hammer  weighing  4  hundredweight,  which 
ie  lifted  9  inches  vertically  from  the  bell  before 
it  falls.  This  bell  and  the  great  bell  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  are  tolled  on  the  death  of  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  Westminster  clock,  as  in  all  the  tower 
cloidES  formerly  cfmstmeted,  tiie  mecbmniam 
which  drives  the  clodE  is  lo»ted  in  the  tower 
directhr  bade  of  the  face.  But  in  the  city- 
hall  clock  erected  in  Philadelphia  In  1899  the 
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clockwork  is  located  in  the  main  part  of  the 
building,  and  is  connected  with  the  dial  mecha- 
nism in  the  tower  by  means  of  compressed  air. 
The  whole  is  based  on  the  fundamental  principle 
of  all  modern  mechanisms — the  governing  of 
great  forces  by  comparatively  feeble  ones.  The 
primary  clock  is  an  astronomical  clock,  con- 
structed with  the  greatest' care,  so  as  to  be  free 
from  all  disturbances  from  dust,  moisture,  and 
vibrations,  and  is  so  oonstructed  that  without 
interfering  with  Its  delicacy  and  accuracy  it  can 
operate  four  sets  of  hands,  each  weighing  600 
pounds.  The  dials  have  a  diameter  of  20  feet. 
The  total  height  of  the  tower  is  647%  f^^t,  and 
the  centres  of  the  dials  are  362  feet  above  the 
pavement.  "Die  hour  hand  is  12  feet  Icoig  and 
u  entirely  different  in  shape  from  the  minute 


hand,  BO  they  never  can  be  mistakoL  The  faee 
of  the  dial  is  made  np  of  several  pieces,  and  the 
usual  numerals  are  omitted  from  the  face,  not 
being  of  service  at  so  great  a  height.  The  clock 
was  designed  by  Warren  S.  Johnson;  a  detailed 
description  of  its  mechanism  was  written  by  him 
and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  (Philadelphia)  for  February,  1901. 

The  illuminated  clock  in  the  tower  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Building  in  Kew  YoiiE  City 
represents  the  most  recent  aehievonent  in  tower 
clocks,  on  the  score  of  timekeeping  and  as  an 
example  of  mechanical  engineermg,  its  extreme 
size,  complication,  and  various  adjuncts  intro- 
ducing many  interestiiu;  and  serious  problems. 
This  clock  has  four  dius  26%  feet  in  diameter, 
which  are  placed  on  the  aides  of  the  lofty  tower 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Building,  nearly  360  feet 
above  the  street,  the  very  apex  of  the  700-foot 
tower  being  fitted  with  a  lantern  by  which  sig- 
nals visible  over  a  wide  range  of  territory  are 
flashed  for  the  hours  and  the  quarters.  This 
clock  also  has  a  set  of  chimes  (see  Bkll),  giv- 
ing the  Cambridge  quarters,  which  sound  the 
hours  and  the  quarters.  The  minute  hand  is 
17  feet  long  and  the  hour  hand  13  feet  4  inches, 
and  the  mechanism  driving  them  is  controlled 
by  a  master  clock  located  in  the  directors'  room 
and  working  within  an  error  of  five  seconds  a 
month.  From  this  elock,  whiob  is  electrically 
driven  and  is  of  the  self-winding  t^pe,  through 
transmitters,  each  independently  seli-winding  and 
electrically  connected  to  relays  and  remote- 
controlled  switches,  the  tower-clock  hands,  the 
chimes,  and  the  dashers  are  all  operated  as  well 
as  the  time  service  of  the  building.  The  hands 
are  of  steel-frame  construction,  incased  in  copper 
with  fronts  of  wire  glass,  and  carrying  16  incan- 
descent lamps  in  the  minute  hand  and  10  in  tiis 
hour  hand.  Each  dial  is  operated  through  a 
worm  shaft  from  an  electric  motor  which  ia 
installed  in  the  clockroom  on  the  twenty-sixth 
floor.  The  dial  numerals  are  4  feet  high  and  the 
minute  marks  are  each  10%  inches  in  diameter 
and  are  illuminated  from  behind  like  the  fig- 
ures of  a  stencil.  The  clock  is  so  arranged 
that  every  quarter  of  an  hour  at  night  the  time 
is  flashed  from  the  apex  of  the  tower  hy  red 
lamps,  while  white  lamps  flash  the  signals  for 
the  hour,  but  remain  lighted  ordinarily.  Fiity- 
six  red  lamps  and  88  white  lamps  giving  an 
a^:regate  of  16,262  candle  power  are  used. 
At  6  P.u.  the  chimes  are  cut  out  until  8  a.m. 
of  the  following  day,  and  at  dusk  the  light- 
ing circuit  ia  switched  on.  This  clock  waa 
installed  in  1909  and  is  exceeded  in  size  only  by 
the  advertising  clock  at  the  Colgate  works  de- 
scribed below.  For  further  description,  consult 
Slwtriottl  ieevieto   (Chicago,  Feb.  10,  1910). 

Of  a  somewhat  different  nature,  but  exceeding 
in  size  the  famous  tower  clocks  described,  is  a 
clock  erected  on  the  worlu  of  Colgate  and  Com- 
pany in  Jersey  City,  where  it  may  be  seen  from 
the  Hudson  River  and  from  Manhattan  Island. 
This  clock  has  a  dial  38  feet  across  and  an  area 
of  1134  square  feet,  with  a  minute  hand  20  feet 
in  length  which,  with  its  counterpoise,  wei^s 
nearly  one-third  of  a  ton.  The  mechanism  is 
moved  by  a  weight  weighing  2000  pounds,  and 
the  whole  clock  weighs  approximatdy  six  tonft. 
This  clock  serves  at  night  as  well  as  in  tiie 
daytime;  and  instead  of  the  usual  transparent 
dial  illuminated  from  behind,  the  hands  are 
outlined  with  incandescent  li^ts,  and  brilliant 
red  li^ts  mark  eaeh  numeru  and  an  incaodeft- 
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cent  lamp  each  minute  mark,  the  latter  being 
spaced  24  inches  apart.  The  face  of  this  clock 
is  of  skeleton  form,  as  it  was  not  feasible  to 
expose  BO  lai^ge  a  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
wind  without  such  supports  that  the  face  would 
be  obscured.  The  tip  ^id  of  the  minute  hand 
travels  24  incbea  emy  minute,  or  over  half  a 
mile  •  day,  and  the  contrd  mechanism  is  so  rega- 
lated  that  the  clock  is  maintained  at  a 
degree  of  accuracy. 

Eleotrlo  Clocks.  An  electric  dock  is  one 
whose  mechanism  is,  in  some  way,  either  actu- 
ated or  controlled  by  electricity.  There  are  two 
principal  types  of  electric  clocks — (1)  inde* 
pendent  clodcs,  whose  meduuiism  is  kept  in  oper- 
ation 1^  deetricilv;  (2)  systans  of  clocks  mieh 
are  connected  with  a  centeal  or  primary  dodc 
an  electric  circuit,  and  are  so  arranged  that 
either  (a)  Uie  primary  dock  regulates  its  move- 
ments, at  stated  intervals,  by  forribly  moving 
the  bands  by  an  electric  current  into  tne  proper 
pomtion,  or  {&)  the  primary  clock  directly  runs 
the  hands  of  the  secondary  clocks,  which  are 
simply  dials  without  independent  machinery. 

.Clocks  of  the  first  class  usually  have  some 
electronuwnetio  attachment  applied  to  the  mech- 
anism, wfiich  keeps  the  penaiunm  in  vibration. 
Or  their  springs  or  weights  constantly  wound 
up;  in  other  words,  tfacnr  are  constructed  like 
ordinal^  clocks,  except  that  they  are  sdf-wind- 
ing.  The  first  self-windii^  docks  were  made  as 
early  as  1856  by  Alexander  Bain,  who  applied 
electromagnetic  attachments  to  the  bob  of  the 
pendulum,  which,  in  obedience  to  contacts  con- 
nected with  the  pendulum  itself,  attracted  it  to 
and  fro.  Since  uiat  time  many  other  means  of 
applying  the  electric  current  to  keep  a  clm^ 
running  have  been  devised,  and  hundreds  of 
patents  for  the  same  have  been  taken  out.  An- 
other form  of  independent  electric  clock  was  put 
in  operation  in  1896,  in  the  laboratory  of 
Durham  College,  North  Carolina.  The  clock  is 
run  directly  by  electromagnets,  which  are  actu- 
ated by  a  current  from  an  earth  battery.  The 
paidulnm  is  swung  1^  the  dectrie  current,  and 
it  is  tills  which  moves  the  dodc.  The  irorks 
and  dial  are  placed  on  the  pendulum  and  swing 
with  it.  In  addition  to  the  clocks  where  the 
electric  current  gives  an  impulse  to  the  pendu- 
lum, there  are  those  where  a  spring  is  wound,  or 
a  weight  raised,  by  means  of  a  lever  and  ratchet 
working  into  a  fine-toothed  ratchet  whed.  These 
clocks  may  be  wound  every  hour  or  scane  lesser 
interval  of  time,  audi  as  every  six  minutes. 

In  the  ieeond  class  of  electric  dock  the  object 
1b  to  keep  a  system  of  docks  correct  by  an 
auttnnatic  connection  with  a  central  and  standard 
timeke^er.  This  method  of  time  service  has 
rapidly  extended,  until  public  buildings  and  pri- 
vate m&cea  are  supplied  with  time  from  a  central 
clock,  just  as  they  receive  a  common  service  in 
heat,  light,  power,  water,  etc.  Instead  of  em- 
ploying the  central  clock  simply  as  a  regulator, 
it  may  be  adopted  as  an  actual  propeller  of  the 
docks  on  its  circuit,  and  the  secondary  docka 
beerane  mere  dials  for  indicating  time,  thou^ 
the  modem  tendency  is  to  employ  self-winding 
time  train  clocks  with  a  qmcnronizing  ayBtcm 
which  often  is  one  of  considerable  daborateness 
of  detail.  The  sdf-winding  clocks  can  be  con- 
nected with  a  continuously  charged  lighting  cir- 
cuit, thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  batteries. 
The  master  dock  for  such  a  system  bectHues  an 
important  cimdderation,  as  wdl  as  tiie  arrange- 
msnt  of  the  drcnits.  Often  this  time  Is  secnred 
You  V^I 


in  conneeticm  with  the  ^reat  tdegraph  companies, 
who  receive  on  thdr  wires  the  time  eignals  fr<Htt 
a  national  observatory  and  are  enabled  to  main- 
tain thdr  local  master  clocks  at  high  accural. 
Certain  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  the 
electric  connection  between  the  main  and  sec- 
ondary clocks,  due,  «nong  other  things,  to  in- 
duced currents  fnm  erosMd  tdephone  or  other 
dectrie  wires.  In  view  of  these  difficulties,  the 
Marconi  wireless  system  has  been  applied  to 
docks,  and  the  time  signals  sent  out  from  an 
observatory  can  be  received  and,  by  means  of 
relays,  transmitted  to  a  receiving  mechanism. 
This  device,  however,  has  been  found  more  use- 
ful for  transmitting  nocm  or  other  specified  sig- 
nals than  a  regular  sueoesslon  of  impulses  for 
continuous  tinMEeeping.  Though  the  goieral 
adoption  of  electrically  controlled  clodcs  is  a 
development  of  the  dose  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, they  have  long  been  the  subject  of  experi- 
mentation. In  1837  Alexander  Bain  began  to 
experiment  on  electrically  driven  ^ynchnmons 
clocks,  and  in  1846  his  system  was  in  use  be- 
tween Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 

Pnewnatio  Clocks.  A  system  of  synchronous 
docks  which  are  connected  with  uie  central 
ctmtrolling  elodc  in  compressed  air  instead  of 
deetridty  is  called  pneumatic.  The  dodnrork 
in  the  m/y  hall  at  Philaddphta,  described  above, 
is  of  this  type.  Under  the  inflnoice  of  a  mas- 
ter dock,  pmsations  of  air  are  sent  at  regular 
intervals  through  the  connecting  tubes,  and 
cause  a  bdlows  to  expand  at  each  dial,  thus 
moving  the  hands. 

Astronomical  Clocks.  An  astrraomical  dock 
is  one  built  with  the  simplest  and  most  accurate 
mechanism  possible,  and  with  every  pfwsible 
protection  against  outside  disturbances,  so  that 
its  movements  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  for 
astronomical  calculations.  The  hour  hand  usu- 
ally revolves  but  once  a  day,  the  dial  being 
divided  into  24  hours.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant considerations  for  an  accurate  time- 
keeper of  this  class  is  that  it  should  be  main- 
tained at  a  constant  temperature  and  often  in 
astnmomieal  observatories  rooms  are  specially 
constructed  for  this  particular  purpose.  It 
will  be  noticed,  fr<Mn  tne  accompanying  cut  of 
the  astronomical  clodc  in  the  city  luul  at  Phila- 
delphia, that  the  dial  has  three  drdes — the 
minute  circle  above  the  centre,  the  12-hour 
circle  beneath  the  centre,  and  the  hour  drcle 
upon  the  dreumferenoe  of  the  dial.  A  clock 
regulated  to  keep  mean  solar  or  sidereal  time  is 
stanetimes  called  an  astronomic^  dock,  as  is 
also  a  clock  having  a  dial  on  which  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  shown,  this 
being  the  earlier  applicaUon  of  ihe  term. 

A  phonographic  auum  clock  was  shown  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  and  since  that  time 
various  devices  have  been  developed  by  means  of 
which  the  desired  time,  or  any  special  message 
recorded  on  the  cylinder,  may  be  spoken  when  the 
time  set  on  the  indicator  is  reached.  Increasing 
simplicity  has  been  obtained  for  these  devices, 
•nd  white  they  have  not  attained  geaenl  use, 
nevertheless  they  are  available  for  those  requir* 
ing  them.  Night  docks  of  various  designs  have 
been  emfdoyed  means  of  which,  when  a  button 
is  pressed,  an  illuminated  image  of  the  hands 
and  dial  may  be  thrown  upon  the  ceiling  or  wall 
of  a  ro<»n. 

Clock  Kannf  aotore  In  the  United  States. 
American  docks  were  first  manufaeturbd  in 
Conneotient,  nbont  1800v  ^7        Tmy.  His 
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eloclcB  MKm  beeune  popular,  and  he  emitinaed 
in  business  until  his  death,  when  his  sons  suc- 
ceeded him,  under  tiie  name  of  the  Terry 
Hanufacturing  Company.  Many  neight>oring 
establishments  were  soon  engaged  in  clock  man- 
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ufacture,  and  Connecticut  is  still  the  centre  of 
the  industry  in  the  United  States.  According 
to  the  censuB  of  1850,  there  were  1436  clock 
factories  and  2901  watch  factories  in  the  United 
States.  At  first  the  movements  were  con- 
strneted  of  wood,  and  in  the  better  clocks  the 

rdiilam  was  of  wood  overlaid  with  gold  leaf. 
1814  Terry  invented  the  "short-shelf"  clock, 
which  rapidly  displaced  the  long  or  hanging 
clocks  previously  made.  Brass-wheel  clocks 
were  not  made  in  the  United  States  until  1837. 
American  manufacturers  introduced  the  system 
of  cutting  out  the  parts  from  sheet  brass  with 
a  die,  instead  of  casting  them — a  method  which 
at  <mce  insured  greater  accuracy  as  well  as 
eliei4me8s  in  the  product.  The  adoption  of  the 
die  and  of  other  forms  of  automatic  machinery 
in  the  manufacture  of  clocks  has  now  been  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  that  nothing  is  left  for 
the  skilled  hand  laborer  but  the  collocation  of 
the  parts.  Coiled  springs,  instead  of  peodu- 
lums,  had  been  used  in  European  clocks  for 
200  years  before  their  use  was  introduced  into 
American  factories;  but  they  were  placed  only 
in  the  most  expensive  clo^s:  the  invention 
<rf  a  reliable  but  cheap  steel  spring,  which  could 
be  plsuKd  in  the  least  expensive  clocks,  is  due 
to  American  entorprise,  and  its  introduction 
has  revolutionized  the  clock-making  industry. 
The  small  qiring  clocks  can  be  manufactured 
and  sold  for  less  than  one  dollaTt  and  are  veiy 
popular. 

Bibliography.  The  following  are  general 
works  on  horology :  Saunier,  Treatise  on  Modem 
Horology  in  Theory  and  Practice,  trans,  from 
the  French,  by  Jnlien  Tuppier  and  Edward 
TLigg  (London,  7th  ed.,  1906);  Kendall,  His- 
tory of  Watches  and  Other  Timekeepers  (Lon- 
don, 1897)  ;  Grimthorpe,  Rudimentary  Treatise 
on  Clocks,  Watches  and  Bells  (London,  1883) ; 
Britten,  Old  Clocks  and  Watches  and  Their 
Makers  (New  York,  3d  ed.,  1911);  id..  Watch 
and  Clock  Makers'  Handbook,  Dictionary  and 
Ovide  (London,  11th  ed..  1907);  Goodrich,  The 
Modem  Clock  (Chicago,  1905) ;  Onnnynghame, 
Time  and  Clocfc* (London,  1906)  ;  Abbott,  Ameri- 
can Watchmaker  and  Jeweler  (Chicago,  1910). 
In  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (London) 
for  March  7,  1890,  is  an  interesting  article  by 
Julien  Tuplin,  on  "Recent  Progress  in  British 
Watch  and  Clock  Making."   The  Supplement  of 


the  SoienUfio  Amerieun  for  Sept.  19,  1896,  con- 
tains an  article  cm  "Clocks  Provided  with  Autom- 
atons." The  Electrician  (London)  for  Dec.  22, 
18S9,  contains  an  article  on  **The  Electric  Time- 
Service."  See  Watch;  Tuie  Sionals;  Time, 
Standabd. 

CLODD,  Edwabd  (1840-  ).  An  Eng- 
lish writer  on  evolution  and  allied  suhjecta. 
He  was  bom  in  Margate  and  was  educated  at 
Aldeburgh  Grammar  Schotd.  At  the  age  of  15 
he  went  to  work  and  in  1862  became  a  clerk,  and 
in  1872  secretary  of  the  London  Joint-Stock 
Bank.  In  1896  he  was  for  the  second  time  presi- 
dent of  the  Folklore  Society.  Besides  contri- 
butions to  English  reviews,  particularly  the 
Quarterly  and  Fortnightly,  and  to  Bastings  En- 
cyclopadia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  he  wrote: 
The  Childhood  of  the  World  (1872) ;  The  Chad- 
hood  of  Religions  (1875);  Jeaua  of  Nasareth 
(1880);  Myths  and  Dreams  (1885  ;  2d  ed., 
1891)^  Btory  of  Creation  (1888);  Btory  of 
Primitive  Man  (1895);  Primer  of  Bvtaution 
(1896) ;  Pioneers  of  Evolution  (1897) ;  Tom  Tit 
Tot— Savage  Philosophy  m  Folk  Tale  (1898); 
Story  of  the  Alphabet  ( 1900) ;  Animism  ( 1906) ; 
and  biographies  of  H.  W.  Bates  (prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  The  Naturalist  on  the  Amtteons, 
1802),  Grant  Allen  (1900),  and  Huxley  (1902). 

CLOa>IA.  The  infamous  sister  of  Clodins 
Pulcher  (q.v.),  and  wife  of  Quintns  IfeteOns 
Celer,  whom  she  is  supposed  to  have  poisoned. 
Stie  is  identified  with  the  Lesbia  to  whom  Catul- 
lus addressed  his  love  poems.  Her  younger 
sister  Ctodia  married  Lucijlus,  but  was  put  away 
on  account  of  her  conduct.  Consult  the  Pro- 
legomena to  Ellis's  ed.  of  Catullus,  Ixiii-lxxii 
(Oxford,  1889). 

CLODION.  A  French  sculptor.  See  Michel, 
Claude.   

OLOIOtrS  FULCHEB,  kiydl-Os  pfll^kSr, 
PUBUUS.  A  Roman  politician.  He  first  ap- 
pears in  70  B.C.,  serving  under  Lucullus  in  Asia. 
In  65  he  impeached  Catiline  for  extortion  in 
Africa;  but  Catiline  bribed  him  and  so  escaped. 
Near  the  close  of  62  he  was  said  to  liave  bad 
an  intrigue  with  Pompeia,  wife  of  Julius  Cesar, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celeoration  of  the  rites 
of  the  Bona  Dea  (q.v.)  in  Ctesar's  house.  Cl<»- 
dius  was  tried  for  violation  of  the  sacred 
mysteries,  but  was  acquitted,  it  was  charged, 
because  he  had  bribed  tiie  judge.  Having  re- 
nounced his  patrician  status  and  having  been 
adopted  by  a  plebeian,  P.  Fonteius,  he  was 
elected  tribune  of  the  people  in  59.  One  of  hia 
first  acts  was  to  exile  Cicero,  who  had  refused  to 
defend  him  in  the  trial  for  sacrilege;  but  the 
great  orator  was  soon  afterward  recalled  in 
spite  of  Clodins'  opposition.  Ctodius  gathered 
around  him  the  worst  elements  of  the  people, 
until  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  pratorship 
(53  B.C.)  in  opposition  to  Milo.  Both  candi- 
dates worked  with  reckless  energy.  The  contest 
was  ended  in  an  unexpected  manner.  Jan.  20, 
52  B.C.  Milo  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Lanuvium. 
Near  Bovillie  he  met  Clodius,  who  was  on  his 
road  to  Rome.  Both  were  accompanied  by 
armed  followers,  but  passed  each  other  without 
disturbance.  However,  some  of  the  men  in  the 
rear  guard  of  each  party  began  to  quarrel:  a 
fight  followed,  and  Clodius  was  killed.  See 
MiLO;  and  consult  Cicero's  oration,  Pro  Milone, 
which,  however,  is  polemical  and  exa^erated. 

CLODT-JttBaENSBUBG,  kldt-yi^ff^gens- 
boorK,  Pbteb  Kablovitch,  Babon  ( 1805-67  >. 
A  Russian  sculptor,  bom  in  St.  Petersbni:g.  Ha 
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studied  at  the  artillery  school  in  that  city,  was 
for  a  short  time  in  the  army,  and  gained  his 
artistic  training  at  the  Academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  was  appointed  a  professor.  He 
was  particularly  succeaeful  in  his  depiction  of 
horses,  especially  as  seen  in  vigorous  action, 
and  tiiose  of  the  quadriga  group  on  the  trium- 
phal arch  at  St.  Petersburg  are  exeeUent  speci- 
mens of  this  feature  of  his  work.  The  four 
colossal  groups  of  "Horse  Tamers,"  in  bronze, 
on  the  Anitchkov  Bridge,  St.  Petersburg,  are 
also  by  him.  Replicas  of  two  of  these  are  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Schloss  in  Berlin  and  in  the 
Piazza  del  Re,  Naples.  His  son,  Michael 
PirrBovrrcH  ( 1835  -  } ,  is  a  genre  painter  and 
etcher  of  some  note.  His  n^hew,  Miohaxl 
KONBTUNTENonrcH  <183iS-1002},  was  a  land- 
scape painter,  whose  works  are  to  he  found  in 
nearly  all  Russian  galleries  and  many  private 
collections. 

CliOEIilA,  kle^i-jL.  A  maiden  ^ven  by  the 
Romans  as  a  hostage  to  King  Porsenna.  Sne  es- 
caped from  the  Etruscan  camp  with  some  com- 
panions, swam  the  Tiber,  and  returned  to  Rome. 
The  Romans,  however,  bent  upon  keeping  good 
foith,  sent  the  fu^tives  back  to  Porsenna,  who,  in 
admiration  of  this  generous  action,  freed  Cicala 
and  her  fellow  hostages.  A  statue  was  erected 
in  her  honor  on  the  Via  Sacra. 

CLOO  ALTWANAO.  A  form  of  rude  calen- 
dar, said  to  be  of  Danish  origin,  consisting  of 
a  square  stick  notched  for  months  and  days, 
and  showing  the  saints'  days,  nuxHi's  phases, 
and  otiier  features  of  the  almanac.  Speieimens 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  and  other 
Cf^lections. 

CLOIBOHlrt,  kln«'zO'nft'.   See  Ekahel. 

CLOISTEB  (from  OF.  oloistre,  Fr.  eloitre, 
from  ML.  claustrum,  iuclosure,  from  cloudere, 
to  close).  Strictly,  the  entire  space  inclosed 
by  the  main  encircling  wall  of  a  religious  estab- 
lishment (Ger.  Kloster,  monastery),  including 
church,  dormitories,  and  all  other  buildings. 
Thus,  all  the  buildings  for  the  body  of  canons 
attached  to  a  cathedral  were  included  in  the 
term  "cloister."  A  "cloistered  monk"  is  one 
living  within  monastic  precincts.  But  common 
usage  has  recently  limited  the  term  to  those 
rectangular  courts,  in  the  centre  of  the  main 
group  of  monastic  or  canonical  buildings,  which 
are  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  covert  arcade. 
These  cloisters  were  the  centres  of  monastic  life; 
from  their  arcades  the  refectory,  chapter  house, 
dormitories,  and  church  are  reached.  In  their 
central  open  space,  or  garths  are  the  well  and 
garden.  Cathedrals  often  had  their  cloisters, 
especially  in  England,  where  many  cathedrals 
were  at  the  same  time  abbey  churches.  The 
cathedral  cloister  was  usually  on  the  south  side 
of  the  nave.  Many  large  monasteries  had  more 
than  one  cloister;  one  for  the  lay  brothers,  open 
to  all  (sometimes  in  front  of  the  church) ;  one 
for  the  monks;  a  third,  smaller,  for  the  abbot. 
In  such  great  early  Benedictine  monasteries  as 
St.  Oall  there  was  a  cloister  for  the  artisans. 

The  earliest  examples  of  rudimentary  cloisters 
are  in  Syria;  none  have  survived  in  the  West 
earlier  than  the  eleventh  century.  From  that 
time  until  the  fifteenth  century  Romanest^ue  and 
Gothic  cloisters  abound  everywhere.  With  the 
advent  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  decay  of  the 
orders  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, they  ceased  to  be  built  except  in  Italy. 

The  general  type  of  cloister  is  an  arcade  rest- 
ing w  a  high  parapet,  usually  with  a  sinc^e 


opening  in  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle leading  into  the  central  garden;  the 
passage  behind  the  arcade  being  ordinarilv 
covered  with  a  wooden  roof.  Above  these  gal- 
leries on  one  or  more  sides  there  was  sometimes 
a  second  story ;  in  consequence  of  reconstructi(ms 
this  upper  story  is  very  seldom  preserved.  Dur- 
ii^  the  twelfth  century  the  single  columns  gave 
Wi^  to  coupled  shafts,  slenderer  and  higher 
than  those  of  the  preening  style.  Sometimes, 
especially  in  the  North,  piers  supplemented  or 
replaced  columns.  The  cloister  followed  the 
changes  of  style  of  other  buildings.  The  finest 
Romanesque  cloisters  are  in  southern  France 
and  Italy;  Germany  and  England  enter  the  field 
particularly  during  the  Gothic  period;  Italy, 
with  few  exceptions,  furnishes  the  tmly  fine 
Renaissance  examples.  St.  Trophime  at  Aries 
and  Le  Puy  in  Velay  are  fine  examples  of 
French  Romanesque  cloisters,  while  tiiose  of 
Thoronet  and  Silvacanne  show  the  French- 
Cistercian  severity,  and  those  of  Fontfroide  and 
Laon  show  transition  to  Gothic.  In  Italy  at 
the  same  time  there  was  far  greater  variety 
and*  richness.  The  northern  examples  at  Verona 
(cathedral),  Pompoea,  and  Bolt^na  (San  Ste- 
tano)  are  simple;  but  farther  south  the  twelfth 
century  develt^ed  richer  types,  as  is  the  Orien- 
tal examples  at  Salerno,  Ravello,  and  Amalfi, 
and  the  gem  at  Monreale  ( Palermo) ,  with  varied 
columns  and  mosaic  decoration.  These  were 
followed  by  exquisite  examples  of  the  Roman 
school  (Fossanova,  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  mura,  and 
the  Lateran,  Rome).  In  fact,  Rome  possesses 
an  unrivaled  series,  from  the  heavy  cloister  of 
the  Tre  Fontane  and  San  Lmenzo  to  the  deli- 
cate eloiator  of  San  Paolo,  through  all  inter- 
mediate stages.  Gothic  cloisters  were  beautiful 
everywhere,  but  the  finest  specimens  are  those 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  especially  France.  The 

§ointed  arcades  are  sometimes,  especially  in 
!ngland,  filled  with  rich  tracery,  and  the  pas- 
sages behind  them  covered  with  groined  vault- 
ing. In  cooler  climates  the  tracery,  sometimes 
the  entire  gallery,  was  glazed.  The  cloisters 
of  Noyon,  ^mnr,  Soissons — the  last  named 
quisitely  rich — of  Mont-Saint-Michel  ^with  ita 
novel  alternating  arrangement  of  shafts) ,  of 
Rouen,  with  a  beautiful  second  story,  express 
the  ideas  of  the  golden  age  of  the  thirteenth 
century  in  France;  while  those  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  are  inferior,  as  at 
Bordeaux  and  Narbonne.  In  Germany  the  most 
interesting  are  the  Cistercian  cloisters,  like 
those  of  Maulbronn,  Altenberg,  and  Heiligen- 
kreuz.  In  England,  though  there  are  some  good 
early  Gothic  examples — as  at  Salisbury — the 
best  are  late,  as  at  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Nor- 
wich, Westminster,  Wells,  and  Canterbury.  At 
Bataiha  and  Belem  in  Portugal  are  extraordi- 
narily rich  cloisters  in  the  overwrought  style 
of  the  transition  to  the  Renaissance  (fifteenth 
century). 

Cloister  has  a  further  meaning  which  concerns 
the  restriction  of  members  of  religious  men  or 
women  to  the  limito  of  the  inclosure.  By  eccle- 
siasticEd  legislation  cloistered  religious  are  for- 
bidden to  leave  their  cloister  or  to  admit  lay 
individuals  to  it.  The  inmates  are  not  dis- 
pensed from  this  regulation  save  by  the  highest 
authority  and  only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 
The  obj^  of  this  rule  is  to  prevent  their  being 
affected  by  any  contaminating  influence  from 
outaide.  They  may  communicate  by  letter  or 
even  by  speech  provided  in  the  latter  instance 
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there  be  a  veil  and  a  grating  interposing.  This 
applies  only  to  members  of  cloistered  orders,  not 
to  all  religious  communities.   

CLOISTEB  AND  THE  HEABTH,  The. 
An  historical  novel  of  the  Ume  of .  the  early 
Kenaiasanee,  by  Charles  Reade  (1881).  The 
•cene  U  laid  chiefly  in  Holland  and  Italy. 

CLOmCEI/  (Ir.,  honey  meadow).  A  muntd- 
pal  borough  in  County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  built 
on  both  banks  and  on  an  island  of  the  Suir 
(Biap:  Ireland,  D  4).  Traces  of  its  old  walls, 
demolished  by  Cromwell  in  1660,  remain,  and 
it  has  two  Catholic  churches,  a  Franciscan 
friary,  and  an  endowed  school.  Among  its  in- 
dnstnes  are  flour  milling,  brewing,  and  tan- 
nhu.  The  chief  exports  are  agricultural  produce 
and  cattle.  Clonmel  was  an  important  place 
in  Danish  times.  In  the  thirteenui  century  the 
Franciscans  established  universitiefl  in  the 
town.  Clonmel  was  the  birthplace  of  Laurence 
Sterne,  the  novelist.  Pop.,  1901,  10,167;  1911, 
10,209;  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  houses  are 
unoccupied. 

CLONTABF'  (Ir..  bull's  meadow).  A  sul>- 
urb  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  about  3  miles  east- 
northeast  of  Dublin  (Map:  Ireland,  E  3).  It  is 
much  frequented  durii^  the  summer  months  for 
sea  tiathing,  and  there  are  many  handsome  villas 
in  the  vicinity.  At  Clontarf,  in  1014,  Brian 
Boroimhe  (q.v.)  met  his  death  while  winning  a 
victory  over  the  Danes.   Pop.,  about  5000. 

CLO'M  US.  Rapid  flexion  and  extension  due 
to  irregular  nerve  acticm  in  certain  diseases 
of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  elicited  by  flodng  the 
foot  forcibly  and  suddenly  releasing  it. 

CUOOTB,  klSts,  or  KLOCKTZ,  Jsaif  Baftibtb 
DU  VairDE^RAOL  Babon  (1765-94).  A  free- 
thinking  philosopner  and  republican  enthusiast 
of  the  French  Revolution,  generally  referred  to 
as  "Anacharsis  Cloots,  the  Orator  of  the  Hu- 
man Race."  He  was  bom,  June  24,  1766,  at 
Gnadenthal,  near  Cleves,  the  son  of  a  German 
baron  of  Dutch  extraction,  and  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  be  educated  when  he  was  only  11 
years  of  age.  There  he  imbibed  extremely  ra- 
timalisttc  Ideas  on  religion  and  politics,  which 
were  strengthened  by  a  short  residence  in  Ber- 
lin, where  he  came  in  contact  with  the  Pots- 
dam philosophers;  one  of  whom  was  his  uncle, 
Cornelius  de  Pauw.  Returning  to  France  at 
the  age  of  21,  Cloots  b^an  the  campaign  of 
Reason  by  an  attack  on  revealed  religion  and 
published  a  curious  book,  entitled  Certitude 
dea  pnuvta  du  MahomSttanu—t^  satirical  work, 
which  fell  somewhat  flat.  A  visit  to  England, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  Burke,  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  extended  tour  on  the  Continent. 
Everywhere  he  preached  his  doctrines  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  nratemity,  and  in  several  coun- 
tries he  barely  escaped  imprisonment.  From 
Portugal  the  news  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution  sent  him  posthaste  to  Paris,  where 
be  at  onoe  began  to  play  an  important  part. 
He  was  instrumental  in  spreading  republican 

Erinciples  in  Brittany,  and  on  June  19,  1790, 
e  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly 
at  the  bead  of  a  throng  of  Parisians  from  the 
slums  dressed  up  in  fantastic  ccMtume  to  repre- 
sent the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  deliver^  a 
magniloquent  oration  in  behalf  of  "Universal 
Republicanism."  To  show  the  sinceriiy  of  his 
principles,  he  discarded  his  rank  and  titles 
(though  not  his  large  income).  Cloots  was 
lude  a  French  citizen  and  in  1792  was.  elected 
to  the-Naticnal  Convention.   Be  voted  for  the 


death  of  the  King,  "in  the  name  of  the  human 
race."  He  was  popular  witii  the  visionaries 
and  with  the  lower  orders  of  Paris,  but  incurred 
the  enmity  and  suspicion  of  Robespierre.  In 
ccmsequence,  Cloota  was  expelled  first  from  the 
Jacobin  Club,  and  later  from  the  Convention. 
He  was  flnaUy  arrested  in  1794  and  after  a 
summary  trial  was  sent  to  the  guillotine,  with 
Hubert  and  his  followers,  March  24,  1704.  He 
left  a  number  of  works,  the  chief  of  which  are 
L'OratetH-  du  genre  humain  ( 1791 )  and  Base 
constitutionelle  de  la  ripublique  du  genre  hu- 
main ( 1703 ) .  Consult :  Avenel,  At%aoharais 
Cloota,  I'orateur  du  genre  Kumain  (Paris, 
1865);  Bax,  Outlinea  from  a  Hwo  Standpmnt 
(London,  1891). 

CLOQXnST,  klVkft^  A  city  in  Carlton  Co.. 
Minn.,  27  miles  by  rail  west-southwest  of  Du- 
luth,  on  the  Northern  Paciflc,  the  Great  North- 
em,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  and 
the  Duluth  and  Northeastern  railroads;  and 
on  the  St.  Louis  River  (Map:  Minnesota,  E 
4).  It  is  an  important  lumber  centre,  being 
especiiUly  noted  for  its  lai^  output  of  white 
pine,  and  manufactures  print  paper  and  boxes 
and  match  blocks.  There  are  municipal  water 
and  sewage  works,  one  hospital,  and  a  public 
library.  Cloquet  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  1903.   Pop.,  1900,  3072;  1910,  7031. 

CLOBIDAirO,  kl5'r«-da'n0.  A  young  IfoOT. 
in  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso. 

CLOSE  (from  OF.  cloa,  p.p.  of  olore,  to  shut, 
from  Lat.  elaudere,  to  close).  A  term  used  in 
heraldry.  When  the  wings  of  a  bird  are  down 
and  dose  to  the  body,  it  is  described  as  close. 
The  word  is  used  <»ly  with  reference  to  birds 
addicted  to  flight.  See  Kbaldbt. 

CLOSE,  kids.  A  space  inclosed  1^  a  wall  or 
fence;  a  court,  yard,  or  quadrangle;  a  narrow 
side  street  or  passage  leading  to  a  court;  espe- 
cially the  precincts  of  a  cathedral  or  monastery. 
In  England,  where  many  of  the  cathedrals  were 
originuly  monastic  foundations,  the  entire 
cathedral  prt^erty.  including  fields,  cloisters, 
bishop's  palace,  chapter  house,  and  eeeleaUatical 
residences,  is  gmerally  inclosed'  within  a  high 
wall  with  gates  at  the  abutting  streets,  me 
free  space  within,  near  the  caQiedral,  being 
planted  with  grass  and  trees:  this  wide  in- 
closure  is  termed  the  close.  On  the  Continent 
the  cathedrals  stand  in  the  open,  usually  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  thus  have  no  close. 

In  a  legal  sense,  it  is  a  parcel  of  land  in 
which  some  one  has  an  interest,  amounting  at 
least  to  a  right  to  present  possessiwi,  and  mich 
in  fiction  of  law  is  considnvd  as  Inclosed  by  an 
ideal  or  invisible,  if  not  real,  boundary.  Break- 
ing or  entering  another's  close  is  a  trespass. 
See  CUBTlLAdE;  Fee;  Tbespabs. 

CLOSED  SHOP.  A  shop  or  other  employ- 
ing enterprise  which  is  restricted  to  the  employ- 
ment of  union  labor.  Where  trade-unions  are 
BuflSciently  powerful,  th^  sedc,  as  a  rule,  to 
incorporate  in  their  i^reements  with  their  em- 
ployers the  provision  that  only  union  membov 
shall  secure  employment.  The  cloeed  shop  is 
commonly  denounced  by  spokesmen  of  the 
middle  class  as  a  tyrannical  institution,  a  device 
for  securing  the  aid  of  the  employer  to  compel 
men  averse  to  unionism  to  become  members  of 
the  organizati<m,  or  worse  still,  a  means  of 
creating  a  monopoly  for  certain  favored  classes 
of  labor.  The  ^okesnun  of  labor,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  assuming  tiiat  organization  ia  slMolutely 
necenary  for  the  defense  of  the  interests  of 
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labOT,  urge  that  there  is  nothing  improper  in 
compelliDg  all  laborers  in  an  industry  to  be* 
come  members  of  the  organization  and  share  in 
its  burdens.  Just  complaint,  they  assert,  can 
only  be  lodged  against  the  small  minority  of 
labor  organisations  that  bar  qualified  persons 
from  ti»  union  and  still  attempt  to  enforce  the 
doaed-shc^  rule. 

Where  the  union  commands  only  a  part  of 
tiie  trade  it  is  eustomaiy  to  insist  that  non- 
members  shall  be  excluded  only  when  the  union 
is  able  to  furnish  the  number  of  qualified  men 
required.  A  8h<^  working  under  such  an  agree- 
ment is  known  as  a  preference  abop.  See 

TBADB-UiaOKS. 

CL08XT,  kl»-E6f  (OF.  closet,  dim.  of  oIo«. 
close).  In  heraldry  (q.v.),  the  half  of  the 
bar.   

CLOB'TES-SEVBN  (ELOsns-ZsnN).  Sea 
Wnxuic  AcousTUS,  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

CLOBITBX,  or  CLOTUBE,  kiytvr'  (OF. 
closure,  Fr.  cldture,  from  Lat.  ctausura,  a  dos- 
ing, from  olaudere,  to  close).  A  rule  of  pro- 
cedure adopted  in  the  English  Parliament,  for 
the  purpose  of  terminating  prolonged  discussion, 
and  bringing  matters  under  debate  to  an  issue. 
It  had  ita  origin  in  1882,  when  £tie  policy  of 
obstruction  adopted  by  the  Irish  members  made, 
legislation  impossible.  It  was  decided  thai  that, 
at  the  request  of  40  members,  the  SpeiJcer  might 
declare  debate  closed,  and  call  for  a  vote  on  the 
question  under  discussion.  As  modified  in  1887 
the  rule  now  stands  that  the  Speaker  may  cut 
off  discussion  at  tbe  request  of  200  members, 
or  at  the  request  of  100  only,  if  less  than  40 
members  vote  in  tne  negative.  In  France  the 
cloture  has  also  been  frequratly  used,  since  the 
coup  d'^t  of  18S1.  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Itepresentatives,  and  in  the  State 
legislatures,  the  same  object  is  attained  by 
moving  tbe  "previous  question." 

CLOT,  kid,  AnToiNB  Babth£lbict,  or  Clot 
Bet  (1793-1868).  A  French  physician,  bom  at 
Grenoble.  He  studied  at  Montpellier,  and  for 
several  years  practiced  medicine  and  surgery  at 
Marseilles.  After  1822  he  lived  mosUy  in 
Egypt,  where  by  order  of  Viceroy  Mehonet  AU 
he  established  hospitals  and  medical  and  phar- 
maeentical  colleges  and  organized  the  medical 
service  of  the  army  and  navy.  In  1832  he 
was  given  the  rank  of  an  Egyptian  bey,  and 
in  1836  that  of  a  general.  After  the  death  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  Clot  left  Egypt  and  resumed  the 

Eractice  of  medicine  at  Marseilles.  In  1854 
e  returned  to  I^ypt,  and  became  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  Vlcen^,  Said  Pacdw.  Clot's 
great  utivify  as  an  orfnnizer  did  not  prevent 
him  from  carrying  out  important  scientific  ob- 
servations and  gathering  large  scientific  col- 
lections. His  published  works  include:  Rela- 
tion des  4pid4mies  de  choUra  qui  ont  r6gn6  d 
VBiggitui,  H  Suez  et  en  Egypte  { 1832 ) ;  Compte 
rendu  des  travaux  de  l'£cole  de  midicine  d*Abou- 
Zabel  (1832-33);  De  la  peate  observie  en 
Egypte  (1840) ;  Coup  ^obU  aur  la  peate  et  let 
qwtrantoines  ( ISfil ) ;  MiMmet-Ali,  Vioe-roi 
d'Bgypte  (1862) ;  De  I'opkthalmie,  du  tricJaasis, 
de  I'entropion  et  de  la  cataracte  ohaerv^  en 
Egypte  (1864);  and  Vn  dernier  mot  aur  Ut 
non-contagion  de  la  peate  (1866). 
OLOTAIBE,  kld'tftr',  I  and  IL    See  Mbbo- 

CLOTBXTB^    See  Cooklebub. 

CLOTH.   See  Woolen  aitd  Woaarro  Mahu- 

UCIUBIBJ  WKATUfO. 


CLOTHES  MOTH.  Any  of  several  small 
moths  of  the  genus  Tinea,  the  larvae  of  which 
feed  on  woolen  fabrics  and  furs.  In  the  United 
States  tbe  depredations  wrought  by  clothes 
moths,  or  "moth,"  are  caused  by  at  least  three 
different  species,  which  differ  both  in  structure 
and  habits.  One  (Tinea  pellionella)  is  a  small 
brown  moth,  with  darker  brown  spots  on  the 
fore  wings,  whose  larvn  live  within  a  case  com- 
posed of  bits  of  the  food  material  bound  t<^etlier 
with  silk.  As  the  larvse  increase  in  size,  tbe 
silk  cases  are  lengthened,  and  when  the  case 
becomes  too  narrow  it  is  split  open  and  a  new 
part  is  inserted,  as  may  be  demtmBtrated  by 
changing  the  caterpillar  from  time  to  time  to 
differently  colored  materials.  Tlie  larva  of 
another,  the  carpet  moth  (Tinea  tapetzella), 
lives  within  a  winding  gallery  made  up  of  bits 
of  carpet  or  otiier  cloth  held  together  with  silk. 
Its  fore  wings  are  blackish  and  yellowish  white; 
the  hind  wings  and  head  are  dark  gray.  The 
straw-colored  species  (Tinea  biaelliella)  has  a 
naked  larva  that  spins  a  litUe  silk  over  its  food 
material,  but  makes  neither  a  case  n<n:  a  gal- 


CLOTBBB  MOTB, 

a,  The  moth;  b.  feeding  Utm;  e,  papa  in  oms. 

lery.  When  ready  to  pupate  a  cocoon  is  epnn, 
which,  like  the  larval  cases  of  the  foregoing,  is 
composed  of  fragments  of  cloth  bound  together 
by  silk.  In  the  spring  or  early  summer  woolen 
clothes  and  furs  shoud  be  thmroughly  brushed 
and  subjected  to  direct  sunlight.  They  should 
then  be  carefully  packed  away  in  cloth  bacs  or 
tight  boxes,  tt^ther  with  naphtha  balk  or 
tobacco  leaves.  Tarred  paper  and  plenty  of 
newspapers  are  useful  for  wrapping  up  rugs. 
Bits  of  camphor  wood  or  cedar  are  also  helpful 
in  keq>ing  out  motlis.  A  few  drops  of  carbon 
biaulpbide  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  tight  com- 
partment containing  infested  goods  will  kill 
moths  and  ^gs;  but  as  it  is  very  inflanunable 
and  the  fumes  are  injurious  to  man,  it  should 
be  nsed  with  caution.  Benzine  and  fpuBoline  are 
also  useful  but  rather  dangerous  moth  killers, 
and  printer's  ink  is  poisonous.  The  best  pre- 
ventive for  ruga,  etc.,  is  constant  use  and  "kick- 
ing about";  Tot  small  garments  and  furs,  in- 
cloBUre  in  tight  cloth  bags.  Consult  Howard, 
"Household  Insects,"  in  Department  of  AgriouU 
ture,  Bulletin  4  (WaBhington>  1002). 

CIiOTHO  (Lai,,  frran  Gk.  E\<i«A,  Kl6tM,  the 
Spinner,  from  jcXMau*,  klOthein,  to  spin).  One 
of  the  three  Fates.    See  Pabcs. 

CLOTn/DAf  Saint  (e.474-64S).  A  dau^- 
ter  of  Chilperie,  King  of  Burgundy,  and  wife  of 
Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks.  She  was  married 
to  Clovis  (q.v.),  who  through  her  influence 
was  convertra  to  Athanasian  Christianity  in 
406.  After  the  death  of  Clovis  Clotilda  took 
some  part  bi  public  affairs  until  two  of  her 
grandsons  were  murdered  by  their  two  undes, 
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her  smi.  Then  she  retired  to  TonrB  and  prac- 
ticed the  austerities  of  a  devotee  until  her 
death.  She  was  buried  beside  her  husbaod  in 
the  church  now  called  St.  Genevieve,  which 
she  had  built  in  Paris,  and,  although  never 
authoritatively  canonized,  was  soon  recognized 
and  venerated  as  a  saint.  There  is  a  statue 
of  her  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  a  fine  church  in 
her  honor  was  built  in  Paris  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Consult  Kurth, 
Sainte  ClotUde  (Paris,  1905). 

OL^yniBE.   See  Closuse. 

OLOTZ*  Matthus.   See  Kzatz. 

CLOTTD,  The.  One  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley's 
best-known  poems  (1820). 

CIiOUD  (AS.  clud,  mass  of  rock,  hillock, 
which  a  cloud  often  resembles).  In  general, 
anything  that  obscures  the  vision  tlirough  a 
clear  atmosphere,  as  clouds  of  dust,  smoke,  or 
moisture.  The  clouds  of  smoke  over  cities 
and  firmn  forest  fires  and  the  clouds  of  dust 
over  the  plains  of  India  have  an  important 
temporary  influence  on  local  climate.  In  meteor- 
ology, the  terms  denote  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  precipitated  from  an  invisible  state 


form  cloud  is  the  process  called  "dynamic  cool* 
ing,"  first  expounded  by  £Bpy,  Kelvin,  Reye,  and 
PcEdin,  and  developed  in  detail  by  Bezold  and 
Bigelow.  Air  expands  when  it  is  brought  under 
lower  barometric  pressure;  it  may  be  by  being 
pushed  up  over  a  mountain,  or  it  may  be  by 
rising  because  of  its  own  buoyancy.  In  either 
case  the  expansion  takes  place  against  the  ad- 
jacent air,  and  pressra  the  latter  to  one  side. 
This  operation  constitutes  work  done  on  the  re- 
sisting air,  and  work  involves  the  action  of  some 
force  which,  in  the  present  ease,  is  lUmost  in- 
variably the  expansive  force  due  to  the  heat  that 
is  latent  in  the  atmosphere,  viz.,  in  the  air  and 
vapor  combined,  or  the  so-called  thermal  content. 

The  work  done  in  expansion  is  said  to  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  air; 
or,  heat  is  abstracted  from  tlie  expanding  air 
in  order  to  do  work  on  the  air  that  is  being 
pushed  aside.  Consequently,  the  expanding  air 
grows  cool  in  proportion  to  the  work  done. 
When  it  is  titereby  cooled  to  the  dew  p<dnt,  the 
vapor  begins  to  condense  upon  dust  particles 
as  solid  nudei  and  forms  liquid  drops;  this  in- 
volves the  giving  up  of  a  large  amount  of  heat 
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of  vapor  into  minute  globular  particles  that 
float  for  a  long  time  in  the  air.  These  particles 
are  so  small  that  they  cannot  descend  rapidly 
through  'tiie  ordinary  atmosphere,  even  when 
perfectly  still,  on  account  of  its  viscous  resist- 
ance or  so-called  internal  fluid  friction.  The 
gentlest  ascending  current  or  the  slight  vertical 
component  of  a  nearly  horizontal  current  suffices 
to  keep  the  elonify  particles  from  fiUling  to  the 
ground. 

The  condensation  of  the  invisible  moisture  of 
the  air  into  particles  of  water  cannot  be  ac- 
eompliahed  in  the  free  atmosphere  without  « 
decided  reduction  of  temperature;  and  this  may 
occur  in  three  ways:  1.  If  air  comes  in  contact 
with  a  cold  solid,  the  latter  may  be  covered 
with  dew;  but  if  two  masses  of  warm-moist  and 
cold-moist  air  come  tt^ther,  a  slight  condensa- 
tion and  haze  or  cloud  may  be  formed  where 
they  mix  with  each  other.  These  clouds  by 
mixture  have  been  extensively  studied  by  Bril- 
lonin.  2.  If  moist  air  is  cooled  by  radiation  of 
heat,  the  coolest  portions  will  soon  fall  to  the 
temperature  of  the  dew  point,  and  the  vapor  - 
theran  begin  to  become  visible  as  a  fog;  these 
f<^gy  particles  radiate  rapidly,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  coolness  of  the  air  and  stimulating  the 
formation  of  more  fog.  3.  But  the  principal 
method  by  which  cooling  is  effected  in  order  to 


known  as  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization,  which 
has  to  be  lost  by  radiatitm  from  the  drop, 
wherefore  the  cooling  of  the  mass  becomes  much 
slower.  In  this  process  of  condensation  a  given 
amount  of  cooling  requires  a  mudi  larger  amoont 
of  expansion,  and  therefore  of  work  done,  than 
in  the  previous  stage  before  cloudy  condensatimt 
began.  This  stage  is  illustrated  in  the  formation 
of  the  cumulus  clouds  seen  with  showers  or  thun- 
derstorms or  especially  in  hail  weather.  On 
these  occasions  the  cumulus  clouds  grow  rapidly 
upward  to  great  heights.  The  upper  parts  of 
these  dou^  can  be  at  such  a  low  temperature  aa 
to  Contain  snow  or  hail  in  place  of  water  parti- 
cles. The  forms  and  the  quantities  of  cfonda, 
the  direction  and  velocity  of  their  movements, 
the  apparent  changes  they  undergo,  and  many 
other  peculiarities  have  for  a  century  past 
formed  an  item,  of  increasing  importance  in  the 
study  of  meteorology. 

The  first  step  towards  simplifying  and  harmo- 
nizing the  old  meteorological  records  was  taken 
by  iMke  Howard,  in  1802,  in  his  proposed  dMsi- 
fication  of  clouds  into  three  primary  fonns 
{cirrua,  oumvlm,  stratum),  and  three  interme- 
diate forms  ( oirr<hcumulus,  oirro-stratua,  and 
oumulo-stratus) ,  and  these  have  been  almost 
universally  adopted  by  modem  observers;  but 
experience  has  shown  that  they  do  not  give  a 
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sufficient  range  of  terms  to  enable  one  easily  to 
classify  and  describe  all  the  varieties  of  clouds 
that  are  to  be  observed.  Probably  no  simple  sys- 
tem  of  nomenclature  would  suffice  to  do  tbis, 
and  ClBTeland  Abbe  has  proposed  for  speeiat 
students  a  system  of  ^ymbolB  based  on  the 
methods  of  formation  of  the  various  kinds  of 
etouds.  The  many  other  modifications  and  new 
terms  that  have  been  suggested  are  weH  com- 
pared and  discussed  in  a  memoir  by  H.  H. 
Clayton,  of  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Ob- 
servatory, near  Boston,  Mass.  Consnlt  Atmala 
of  Barvard  College  Observatory. 

The  descriptive  abbreviations  and  classiflca- 
ti<m  introduced  by  the  International  Meteorolog- 
ical Congress,  held  at  Munich  in  1891,  is  tiiat 
which  is  now  adopted  more  or  less  completely 
by  all  the  national  weather  bureaus.  Systematic 
observations  upon  the  heights  and  movements  of 
all  clouds  were  made  at  many  stations  through- 
out the  world  in  concert  from  May  1,  1896,  to 
July  1,  1897.  From  these  observations  a  general 
idea  of  the  heights  of  the  respective  kinds  -of 
clouds  may  be  gathered,  as  shown  in  the  preced- 
ing' list,  compited  from  Professor  Bigelow's  Re- 
port on  Memalional  Olouduwk  of  the  United 
Btatet  Weather  Bureau,  page  20.  The  titles  and 
descriptions  of  the  clouds  are  as  used  by  the 
International  Committee. 

CiRBUS  id.).  Isolated  feathery  clouds  of 
fine  DDrous  texture,  generally  brilliant  white, 
frequently  arranged  in  bands  which  spread  like 
the'meridians  on  a  celestial  globe  over  a  part  of 
the  sky,  and  converge  in  perspective  towards  one 
or  two  opposite  points  or  the  horison.  (In  tiie 
formation  of  such  bands  cirro-stratus  and  cirro- 
cumulus  often  take  part.) 

CiBBO-STRATua  (Ci.  8.).  Fine  whitish  veil, 
stHD^timea  quite  diffuse,  giving  a  whitish  ap- 
pearance to  the  sky,  and  called  by  many  "cirrus 
haze,"  and  sometimes  of  more  or  less  distinct 
structure,  exhibiting  tangled  fibres.  The  veil 
often  produces  halos  around  the  son  and  moon 
when  seen  through  it. 

CiBBO- Cumulus  {Ci.  Cu.).  Flee^  cloud. 
SfflUl  white' balls  and  wisps,  without  shadows, 
or  with  very  faint  shadows,  which  are  arranged 
in  groups  and  often  in  rows. 

j^TO-CuMULUS  (A.  (?«.).  Dense  fleecy  cloud, 
LargenrttTfisIT  or  grayish  balls,  with  shaded 
portions,  grouped  in  flocks  or  rows,  frequently 
BO  close  t<^ether  that  their  edges  meet.  The 
different  balls  are  generally  larger  and  more 
compact  (passing  into  atratOHCumuIus)  towards 
the  centre  of  the  group,  and  more  delicate  and 
wispy  (passing  into  cirro-enmulus)  on  its  edges. 
Tbey  are  very  frequently  arranged  in  lines  in 
one  or  two  directions. 

Alto-Steatus  (A.  S.).  Thick  veil  of  a  gray 
or  'bUlish  fiOldfTexhibiting  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sun  and  moon  a  brighter  portion,  which,  with- 
out causing  halos,  may  produce  corons.  This 
form  shows  gradual  tnm^tions  to  drro-stratoB; 
but,  according  to  the  measurements  made  at 
Vpsala,  was  of  only  half  the  altitude. 

Strato-Cumulub  {8.  Cu.).  Large  balls  or 
rolls  bt  7ar1i  cloud,  which  frequently  cover  the 
whole  sky,  especially  in  winter,  and  give  it  at 
times  an  undulated  appearance.  The  stratmn  of 
atrato-eumulus  is  usually  not  very  thick,  and 
blue  sky  often  appears  in  the  breaks  through  it. 
Between  this  form  and  the  alto-cumulus  all  pos- 
sible gradations  are  fonndl  It  is  distinguished 
from  nimbus  hy  the  ball-like  or  ndled  form,  and 
because  it  does  not  tend  to. bring  rain. 


Nimbus  (N.).  Rain  clouds.  Dense  masses  of 
dark,  formless  clouds,  with  ragged  edges,  from 
which  generally  continuous  rain  or  snow  is  fall- 
ing. Through  the  breaks  in  these  clouds  there 
is  almost  almys  seen  a  hij^er  sheet  of  cirro- 
stratus  or  alto-stratus.  If  the  mass  of  nimbus 
is  torn  up  into  small  patches,  or  if  low  frag- 
ments of  cloud  are  floating  much  below  a  great 
nimbus,  they  may  be  called  fractthnimbua  (the 
"scud"  of  the  sailors). 

CuuuLUB  {Cu.).  Woolpack  clouds.  Thick 
clonds; — whose  summits  are  domes  with  pro- 
tuberances, but  whose  bases  are  flat.  These 
clouds  appear  to  form  in  a  diurnal  ascensional 
movement,  which  is  almost  always  apparent. 
When  i^e  oloud  is  opposite  the  sun,  the  surfaces 
which  are  nsuallv  seen  by  the  observer  are  more 
brilliant  than  tne  edges  of  the  protuberan<^. 
When  the  illumination  comes  from  the  side,  this 
cloud  shows  a  strong  actual  shadow;  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  sky,  however,  it  appears  dark, 
with  bright  edges.  *The  true  cumulus  shows  a 
sharp  border  above  and  below.  If  often  torn  by 
strong  winds,  the  detached  parts  (fraoto-Cttmu- 
Ins)  present  continual  changes. 

Gu]cuix>-NiHSU8  ( Cu.  y, ) .  Thundercloud ; 
shuwer  duud.  -  Ileavy  masses  of  clouds,  rising 
like  mountains,  towers,  or  Einvils,  generally  sur- 
rounded at  the  top  by  a  veil  or  screen  of  fibrous 
texture  ("fabe  cirrus"),  and  below  by  nimbw- 
like  masses  of  cloud.  From  their  base  generally 
fall  local  showers  of  rain  or  snow,  and  some- 
times hail  or  sleet.  The  upper  edges  are  either 
of  compact,  cumnlns-like  outline  and  form  mas- 
sive summits,  surrounded  by  delicate  false  cir- 
rus, or  the  edges  themselves  are  drawn  out 
into  cirrus-like  filaments.  This  last  form  is 
mOst  common  in  "^ring  showers."  The  front  of 
thunderstorm  clouds  of  wide  extent  sometimes 
shows  a  great  arch  stretching  across  a  portion 
of  the  sky,  which  is  unifonnly  lighter  in  color. 

Stbattts  .(SJ-  "Lifted  fog"  in  a  horizontal 
straEum.  When  this  stratum  is  torn  by  the 
wind  or  1^  moimtain  summits  into  irr^fular 
fragments,  they  may  be  called  fraoto-atratus. 

In  general  the  cirrus,  cirro-stratus,  and  cirro- 
cumulus  are  the  highest  and  swiftest;  the  alto- 
stratus,  alto-cumulus,  strato-cumulus,  and  cu- 
mulo-nimbus are  median,  the  nimbus,  cumulus, 
and  stratum!  are  lowest  and  slowest.  These  three 
groups  are  also  generally  distinctive  as  to  their 
appearances  and  methods  of  formation. 

There  are  .some  rarer  forms  of  clouds  that 
have  received  qiecial  or  local  names,  such  as 
the  following:  Phoephoretoent,  sometimes  called 
iridescent,  o{wlesc^t,  or  luminous  night  clouds. 
These  are  seen  even  at  midnight  in  Europe  as 
distant,  pure  white  clouds,  near  the  horizon. 
Measurements  appear  to  show  that  they  are 
from  10  to  20  miles  above  sea  level;  they  may 
possibly  be  selMimiinous  or  phosphorescent,  but 
it '  is  more  likely  that  they  shine  by  reflecting 
the  light  fnxn  a  distant  twilight.  Hoods,  or 
false  cirri,  envelope  a  mountain  top,  or  the 
summit  of  a  cumulus  dome.  These  are  formed 
in  the  sir  that  is  pushing  upward  over  the 
obstructing  mountain.  The  tablecloth  of  Table 
Mountain  at  Cape  Town  is  formed  somewhat 
like  the  hood,  but  covers  the  whole  flat  top  of  the 
mountain  and  hangs  down  a  tittle  way  over  the 
leeward  cliffs  with  frayed  edges  as  the  cloud 
matter  evaporates  back  into  invisible  moisture. 

The  IMm  doiid  and  h^m  bar  are  stationary 
clouds,  formed  at  the  summits  of  standing  waves 
of  air.    Wheal  an  east  wind  blows  over  the 
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CroBsfell  Range,  in  Cumberland,  England,  there 
is  formed  not  merely  a  cloud  or  hood  or  helmet 
with  rain  at  the  summit  of  the  range,  but  a 
series  of  undulations  to  the  leeward,  one  or  more 
of  which  may  rise  high  enough  as  a  staadiiw 
wave  to  form  a  cloud  at  its  summit;  through 
this  cloud,  in  fact,  the  wind  is  blowing,  and  the 
cloud  particles  formed  on  the  windward  side  are 
carried  up  through  Uie  cloud  and  down  again  on 
the  leeward  side,  evaporating  and  disappearing 
as  they  descend  at  about  the  same  level  as  when 
they  were  formed  on  the  windward  side.  Tornado 
cloud  and  toaterspout  doud  are  the  distinctive, 
cloudlike  form  that  reaches  down  nearlr  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  or  ocean  from  the  main 
cloud  mass  above  and  marks  the  central  axis  of 
a  whirling  maas  of  air.  Within  anch  a  whirl, 
tba  barometrio  pressure  is  reduced  by  reason  of 
centrifugal  force,  and  anv  air  that  is  drawn 
inward  expands,  cools,  and  forms  cloud,  ^ust  as 
it  would  do  if  it  rose  upward  into  regions  of 
lower  pressure.  When  the  whirl  ceases,  the 
cloud  immediately  disappears.  Olobo-cirrv$  is  a 
cirrus  cloud  having  a  globular  form,  from  which 
stream  downward  fibres  or  filaments,  as  though 
the  particles  of  tiie  f^obulu  mass  were  bdng 
pulled  out  by  the  winC  or  were  settling  down  by 
their  own  weight  into  air  currents  of  a  different 
velocity  horizontal.  Mtunmato-oumulua  shows 
protuberances  or  pockets  on  the  underside  of 
an  otherwise  flat-bottomed  cloud,  as  though  the 
heavier  portions  of  the  cloud  were  settling  down 
in  groups  from  the  main  cloud. 

The  study  of  the  movements  ot  the  clouds  is 
our  principal  source  of  information  relative  to 
the  gaienu  motion  of  the  air  at  considerable 
hd^^its  above  tiie  sea  or  land.  During  the  past 
flfty  years  an  increasing  amount  of  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  matter,  and  the  use  of  the 
nephoscope  and  phott^ammeter  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  accuracy  of  observation.  By  inter- 
naticmal  agreement,  special  observations  were 
made  in  many  countries  in  189tf  and  1897,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  in  1898-1901 ;  of 
these  reports  the  most  important  is  that  by  Prof. 
F.  H.  Bigelow,  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
Prof.  Wfllis  L.  Moore,  chief  of  tiie  United  States 
Weather  Bureau.  More  recently,  Professor  Hilde- 
brandsscm  published  a  general  report  based  on 
the  international  observations  of  clouds,  which 
is  translated  in  the  Qwwterly  Journal  of  tht 
Bot/al  Meteorological  Sootety  for  October,  1904. 
Consult  Clayden,  Cloud  Stvdiea  (London,  1905). 

The  average  'area  covered  by  clouds,  taking 
the  globe  as  a  whole,  is  about  one-half  of  iu 
surface.  Th^,  therefore,  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  distribution  of  solar  heat  over  the 
earth's  surface  and  within  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  consideration  of  this  influence  alone  is  a 
very  important  hut  difficult  problem  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  motions  of  the  atmosphere.  See 
Dew;  ETAWttATKOT;  Kefhoboopb;  Rain;  Snow. 

'OLOinyBXBllY  (ME.  oloud,  mats  oi  rock, 
hill,  AS.  cMd,  round  mass,  mass  of  rock  + 
berry)  [Rubus  ehatneBmorve) .  A  plant  of  the 
same  genus  with  the  dewberry,  which  it  re- 
sembles. It  has  a  trailing  habit  of  growth,  and 
never  attains  a  height  of  more  than  8  to  10 
inches;  the  leaves,  few,  large,  lobed,  and  some- 
what  kidney-shaped;  the  flower  large  and  white, 
male  and  female  flowers  on  separate  plants,  the 
female  plant  producing  an  ambor-ooIcHred  fruit 
equal  in  rise  to  a  dew^iy,  and  of  an  •gr8«d)le 
flavor.  It  is  a  native  of  tiie  northern  parts  of 
Europe^  Asia,  and  Amerioa.   In  Qreat  Britain 


it  is  chiefly  oonflned  to  elevated  moors;  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  it  is  much  more  abundant,  and 
tiie  fruit  is  highly  valued  and  made  into  es.edlea.t 
preserves.  In  America  it  is  found  only  sparin^^y 
south  of  the  Canadian  bounda^,  hut  it  is  com- 
mon and  greatly  prized  in  Newfoundland,  Labra- 
dor, Nova  Scotia,  and  northern  Quebec.  It  is 
abundant  through  northern  Canada,  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  nortii  to 
the  Arctic  circle.  The  plant  is  of  difficult  cul- 
tivation, and  no  attempt  to  make  it  produce 
fruit  freely  in  our  gardens  has  yet  been  sue* 
cessful.  SicHnewhat  similar  to  the  cloudbeny  is 
AubM  geoidea,  which  yields  a  very  agreMUe 
fnii^  as  large  as  a  raspl>erry,  one  of  the  few 
native  fruits  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  Falk- 
land Islands.    See  Plate  of  Rubub. 

OLOtnyBTTBST'.  A  term  first  applied  in  the 
United  States  about  1840,  and  in  India  about 
1860,  to  a  sudden  extraordinarily  heavy  local 
rain.  No  definite  rate  or  amount  of  rainfall,  or 
area  covered  by  it,  lias  been  assigned  as  a  limit 
proper  for  distinguishing  cloudbursts  from  or- 
dinary  heavy  rains.  Many  special  cases  of  cloud- 
bursts have  been  described  in  English  and  Amer- 
ican meteorological  journals,  especially  in  the 
Dnit&i  States  Monthly  Weather  Review,  from 
which  it  nuiy  be  seen  that  the  term  is  rarely 
used  unless  six  or  more  inches  of  rain  fall, 
and  at  the  rate  of  10  or  more  inches  per  hour. 
Thus,  in  one  case,  10  inches  fell  in  an  hour;  in 
another,  the  extreme  case,  21  inches.  Nothing 
definite  is  kmiwn  as  to  the  areas  covered  by 
these  heavy  rains;  Imt  it  is  not  likdy  tiiat 
the  heaviest  cover  more  than  an  acre,  or  that 
the  lighter  ones  cover  more  than  a  square  mile. 
Several  cloudbursts  have  occurred  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rodey  Mountains;  but  the  great 
rains  that  cause  the  heavy  floods  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Appalatmians  from  Georgia 
to  Pennsylvania  s<Hnetime8  attain  the  intense 
local  character  that  is  ordinarily  attached  to 
the  term  "clondburst."  Professor  F^rel  haa  ex- 
plained how  a  mass  of  water  can  be  held  within 
the  cloud  means  of  rapidly  ascending  cur- 
rents; but  there  is  scant  evidence  of  the  actual 
existence  of  the  strong  ascending  wind  required 
by  this  explanation,  and  it  seems  equally  possi- 
ble that  cloudbursts  may  result  from  the  sudden 
formation  of  a  large  mass  of  rain  in  a  very  tall 
cloud,  rather  than  from  the  gradual  acciunula- 
tion  of  rain  in  the  clouds.  Consolt:  Ferrel,  Re- 
cent Advances  in  Meteorology  (Washington, 
1886),  and  his  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Winds 
(New  York,  1889)  ;  Hann,  Lehrbuch  der  Meteo- 
rologie,  pp.  361-370  (1st  ed,,  Leipzig,  1901). 

CLOUD  ON  TITLE.  An  apparent  defect  in 
th^  tiUe  to  real  estate,  based  on  a  written  in- 
strument, judgment,  or  order  of  court,  which  pur- 
ports to  create  an  interest  or  lien  in  or  an 
incumbrance  upon  the  luid  in  question.  The 
person  whose  land  is  so  affected  may  have  Uie 
''cloud'*  removed  by  appropriate  proceeding  in 
equity,  instituted  by  a  bill  in  the  nature  of  a 
bill  to  quiet  possession,  known  specifically  as  a 
"bill  to  remove  cloud  on  title."  The  judgment 
of  the  court  may  direct  the  obnoxious  instrument 
to  be  delivered  np  and  canceled,  or  the  record  of 
such  incumbrance  or  lien  canceled,  or  may  by 
decree  declare  a  judgment,  order  of  court,  or 
proceedings  under  an  uivalid  tax  levy,  to  be  v<rid 
and  «f  no  effieet  ao  far  as  the  knd  in  question 
in  concerned. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  remedy,  howera',  the 
instmnwnt  f»r  act  purporting  to  create  the  doud 
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on  title  nnrt  have  apparent  bnt  not  real  valid- 
ity. A  deed  or  mort^ige  void  upon  its  face  does 
not  create  a  cloud,  and  cannot  be  attadced  by 
mob  a  proceeding.  See  Bill  in  Gquitt;  In- 
ccmbbanck;  Title;  and  consult  the  authorities 
referred  to  under  the  last-mentioned  reference. 

GLOTTDS,  The.  The  moet  famous  of  the 
comediea  of  Aristophanes  (q.v.). 

OLOUET,  kWA'.  A  lunihr  ot  distinguished 
Vrmeh  painters  of  Flemish  descent.  Jean  ( t- 
1540),  called  Janet,  was  probably  the  son  of  the 
painter  Michele  Clouet  of  Valenciennes.  He  came 
to  France  from  Flanders  In  1516,  and  settled 
at  Toiirs,  where  he  was  appointed  court  painter 
and  valet  de  chambre  to  Francis  I;  later  ne  lived 
in  Paris.  He  painted  a  few  religious  pictures, 
bnt  his  principal  works  are  portraits.  Those 
of  the  matiiematician  Fini  and  the  humanist 
Bndi  are  indisputably  authentic,  and  probably 
also  the  130  drawings  in  the  Mns^  Condi,  Chan- 
tiUy — a  unique  coll«rtion  of  portraits  of  Francis 
I,  his  fomify  and  court.  It  follows  that  the 
portraits  in  oil  after  these  drawings,  viz.,  those 
of  Francis  I  (Louvre  and  UflSzt),  the  Dauphin 
Francis  (Antwerp),  the  miniature  of  the  Due  de 
Brissac  (Morgan  collection),  and  others,  are 
also  by  his  hand.  Jean  is  a  product  of  the 
Flanian  school  and  was  a  greater  technician 
than  an  artist.  His  portraits  are  full  of  life 
and  <^nn,  the  dimwing  is  delicate  and  effective, 
but  the  color  is  cold  and  thin. — PRANgois,  also 
called  jAinr  (before  1522-1572),  the  son  end 
pupil  of  Jean,  was  born  at  Tours  and  succeeded 
his  father  as  court  painter  to  Francis  I,  holding 
the  same  position  under  Henry  II,  Francis  II, 
and  Charles  IX.  There  are  numerous  allusions 
in  the  court  documents  testifying  to  bis  honor- 
able position,  and  from  them  we  learn  that  he 
molded  the  wax  death  masks  of  Francis  I  and 
Henry  II.  He  was  celebrated  in  verse  by  Ron- 
sard  and  in  prose  by  Pasquier.   Only  two  signed 

Krtraits  by  him  survive — Pierre  Cutte  (1562, 
lUvre)  and  a  "Lady  in  the  Bath"  (Coi^  col- 
lection, Richmond) ;  out  critics  are  agreed  that 
he  drew  a  series  of  50  colored  crayon  portraits 
ci  Henry  II,  Francis  IX,  and  Charles  IX,  with 
their  families  (Bihliotbeqne  National^  Paris). 
Among  the  oil  portraits  attributed  to  him  are 
fall  lengths  of  Henry  11  (Uffizi),  Charles  IX 
(Vienna),  Elizabeth  of  Austria  (Louvre),  Mar- 
guerite de  France  (Cliantilly),  and  a  miniature 
of  Catherine  de*  Medici  (Virana  Museum).  Al* 
thoxigh  less  subtle  than  his  father,  Francois  Is  a 
greater  artist.  His  portraits  are  cliaracterized 
by  unaffected  simplicity  and  precision  of  execu- 
tion, and  the  treatment  of  form  and  perspective 
is  admirable.  In  some  of  them  the  infiuence  ol 
the  younger  Holbein  and  the  Venetian  school 
ia  plainly  visible.  There  Is  supposed  to  have 
been  still  another  Clouet,  a  brother  of  Jean,  bnt 
of  him  nothing  is  known.  Consult:  Laborde,  La 
rerttiiMtance  de*  airts  A  la  cour  de  France  (Paris, 
1855) ;  Bouchot,  Lea  (Jlouett  et  Comeille  da 
Lyon  (Paris,  1892);  Moreau-Nelaton,  Lea 
Cloueta  (Paris,  1908). 

CLOUOH,  klM,  AffiHUB  HnaH  (1819-41). 
An  English  author.  He  was  bom  in  Llverpocdi 
bnt  when  on^  four  years  old  was  taken  hia 
ftLther,  *  merdumt,  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  re- 
turned to  En^and,  however,  in  1828,  and  warn 
at  Rugby  under  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  strenuous 
appeal  to  moral  responsibility  in  boys  probably 
had  an  unhappy  effect  upon  Clough's  tempera- 
ment, naturally  high  strung,  with  a  tendency  to 
more  or  less  morbid  introspection.   His  Oxford 


career  had  an  even  more  decisive  influence  on 
his  life.  He  entered  ihe  untrorsi^  at  the  height 
of  the  "Tractarian  movement,"  with  one  of 
whose  most  brilliant  men,  William  George  Ward, 
he  was  intimate.  For  a  time  he  was  carried 
away  by  the  new  current,  but  the  reaction  took 
him  further  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  held 
a  fellowship  at  Oriel  Coll^  from  1843  to  1848, 
bnt  relinquished  it  when  it  became  clear  to  him 
that  he  cmild  no  longer  subscribe  to  the  ndi- 
gious  doctrines  involved — becoming  later  an  ex- 
aminer under  the  Education  Department,  like 
Bdatthew  Arnold,  with  whom  he  had  much  in 
common.  His  temperament  was  essentially  skep- 
tical— in  no  mere  n^ative  sense,  but  in  that  of 
reverent  and  anxious  seeking  for  the  truth  at  all 
costs.  It  is  this  characteristic  which  dominates 
the  whole  of  his  literary  work,  whether  verse  or 
prose.  In  his  three  longer  poems,  Dipayohua, 
The  Bothie  of  Toher-wi'VuoUoh,  and  Amours  de 
voyage,  the  analysis  of  character  disturbed  by 
spiritual  conflict  is  the  main  interest;  though  he 
shows  a  perfect  consciousness  that  the  habit  of 
self-analysis  and  suspense  of  judgment  may  be 
carried  too  far.  After  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  a  tour  in  Italy,  he  was  commemorated 
in  one  of  the  noblest  elc^es  in  the  Ei^ish  lan- 
guage— Arnold's  Thyraia;  and  Lowell  (whom, 
with  Emerson,  Longfellow,  and  other  eminent 
men,  he  had  met  on  a  virit  to  America)  ex- 

Sressed  the  feeling  tliat  he  would  "he  thoni^t  a 
undred  years  hence  to  have  been  the  truest 
expression  in  verse  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
tendencies,  the  doubt  and  struggle  towards  set- 
tled convictions,  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived." 
His  Poems  and  Proae  Remaina,  with  letters  and 
a  manoir  by  F.  T.  Palgrave,  were  published  to- 
gether in  1869,  both  'ralumes  having  been  pre- 
viously more  than  once  reprinted.  Another 
memoir  entitled  A.  B.  (Hough:  A  Monograph,  ap- 
peared in  1883.  Volumes  of  selected  poems  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Clough  in  1894,  for  the  Oolden 
Treaaury  Seriea,  and  by  E.  Rhys  in  1806.  PoeTna, 
edited  by  H.  S.  Mitford  in  Omford  Library  of 
Prose  and  Poetry,  appeared  in  1910. 

CLOUS^  klous,  John  Walteb  (1837-1908). 
An  American  soldier,  bom  and  educated  in  Ger- 
many. He  came  to  the  United  States  In  1855,  en- 
listed in  the  UiUted  States  army  in  1867,  and 
served  until  1862,  when  he  was  appointed  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  the  Sixth  Infantry.  He  fought 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  greatly  dlstinguluied 
himself  at  Gettysburg,  and  for  this  he  was 
brevetted  first  lieutenant  and  captain.  He  was 
made  a  captain  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Infantry 
in  1867,  and  frcon  1868  to  1886  was  engaged  in 
frontier  sendee,  and  became  known  for  his 
bravery  and  skill  in  engagements  with  the  In- 
dians. In  1886  he  became  major  and  judge  advo- 
cate in  the  United  States  army,  and  served  until 
1890  as  assistant  to  the  judge-advoeate-general. 
He  subsequently  served  successively  as  professor 
of  law  at  West  Point;  staff  officer  to  Major 
General  Merritt  (1896-98) ;  steff  officer  to  Lieu- 
tenant General  Miles  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War;  brigadier  general  of  volunteers; 
secretary  and  recorder  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Evacuation  of  Cal>a;  deputy  judge-advoeate- 
general  on  the  stoff  of  Major  General  Brooke^ 
and  ju^ie-advocate-general.  He  published  a 
series  of  Lectures  on  Military  and  Martial  Law. 
At  bis  own  request  he  was  retired,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general.  May  24,  1001. 

CIiOUSTON,  Sib  Edwabd  SEaBOBKE,  Bast. 
(1849-1912).    A  Canadian  banker.    He  was 
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born  at  Moose  Factory,  Hudson  Bay,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Montreal  High  School.  After 
a  year  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  service, 
he  joined  the  Bank  of  Montreal  as  a  junior 
clerk  in  1866.  In  1887  he  was  pnnnoted  as- 
sistant general  manager,  in  1889  acting  general 
manager,  and  in  1890,  general  manager,  a  posi- 
tion he  retained  until  his  resignation  in  1911. 
In  1906  he  was  elected  first  vice  president  of  the 
bank,  an  office  he  continued  to  hold  until  his 
deatli.  In  1908  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and 
in  1011  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem.  He  was  president  or  director  of  a 
large  number  of  financial  and  industrial  insti- 
tutions, and  was  also  prominent  in  charitable 
work. 

CLOVE  Aim  OBANOE.  An  Elizabethan 
"Tweedledee-and-Tweedledum,"  occurring  in  Jon- 
son's  Every  Man  Out  of  Hi»  Humour, 

CLOVE  BABK.  The  bark  of  the  wild  clove 
of  the  West  Indies,  Pimenta  acris.  Clove  cassia, 
sometimes  called  clove  bark  is  the  bark  of 
Dioj/peUium  wryopftyllatim,  a  little-known 
Brazilian  tree,  also  found  in  the  West  Indies. 
As  marketed,  clove  bark  resembles  cinnamon 
cylinders  about  one-half  foot  long  and  about 
one  inch  in  diameter,  consisting  of  several 
pieces  telescoped  together.  The  bark  is  usually 
dark  brown,  smooth  or  slightly  wrinkled,  with  a 
mucila^nous,  aromatic,  pungent  taste,  which 
suggest  a  mixture  of  cloves  and  cinnamon.  In 
medicine  it  is  known  as  Oa$aia  oaryop^Uato, 
and  is  used  like,  but  considered  inferior  to, 
doves.  A  similar  bark  is  said  to  be  obtained 
fixnn  the  Myrtia  oaryoj^yllata  of  Lintueus,  which 
grows  in  Ceylon.  The  culilawan  ( sometimes 
culilawang)  of  the  Moluccas,  which  is  sometimes 
c(Hifounded  with  clove  bark,  is  derived  from 
Citmamomum  culilaban. 

CLOVE  HITCH.  See  Knomno  and  Sfuo- 
nto. 

OLCVEB  (AS.  cloefre,  trefoil,  of  unknown 
origin),  or  Tbefoh.  {TrifoHum).  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  L^uminosn,  suborder 
Fapilionacese,  containing  a  great  ntimber  of 
species,  natives  chiefly  of  t^perate  climates, 
abounding  most  of  all  in  Europe,  althoiigh  about 
sixty  species  are  indigenous  to  the  United  States; 
some  of  them  very  important  in  agriculture, 
as  affording  pasturage  and  fodder  for  cattle 
and  as  a  means  for  improving  cultivated  soil. 
The  name  "clover"  is  also  popularly  applied  to 
certain  plants  which  have  compound  leaves  with 
three  leaflets  like  the  clovers,  and  also  be- 
long to  the  order  Leguminose,  but  which  are 
not  included  in  the  genus  TrifoHum — Buch  as 
sweet  or  Bokhara  clover  (Melilotus),  bnr  clover 
(Medioago),  prairie  clover  (Petalostemon) , 
bird's-foot  clover  ( Lotus ) ,  and  a  number  of 
others.  The  true  clovers  {Trifolium)  have  her- 
baceous, not  twining,  stems;  roundish  heads  or 
oblmg  spikes  of  small  flowers,  the  corolla  re- 
maining in  a  withered  state  till  the  ripening  of 
the  seed ;  the  pod  inclosed  in  the  calyx,  and  con- 
taining one  or  two,  rarely  three  or  four,  seeds. 
About  17  species  belong  to  the  flora  of  Great 
Britain.  The  species  of  most  importance  to  the 
farmer  is  the  common  red  clover  (Trifolium 
pratenae).  (For  illustration,  see  Plates  of 
I)iC0m.EDONS  and  Plate  of  Buhhiboot  with 
article  Saitoitinabia.)  Thin  is  native  to  America 
and  most  parts  of  Europe,  growing  in  meadows 
and  pastures.  It  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
forage  plants  for  good  yields,  nutritive  value, 
and  adaptability  to  various  climates  and  soils. 


It  is  a  perennial,  but  is  generally  treated  as 
if  it  were  a  biennial.  Its  heads  of  flowers  are 
oval  or  nearly  globular,  very  ccmpaet,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  purple,  more  rarely  flesh-col- 
ored or  white;  the  tube  of  the  calyx  is  downy; 
the  stipules  run  suddenly  into  a  bristly  point. 
The  leaflets  have  very  often  a  whitish  horse- 
shoe mark  in  the  centre.  It  is  supposed  that 
clover  found  its  way  into  England  from  the 
Netherlands  about  tne  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth; but  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  it  was  introduced  into 
ScoUand,  where  it  is  now  universally  prevalent 
Perennial  red  clover  {Trifolium  pratente 
perenne)  is  a  somewhat  hardier  form  wan  the 
ordinary  forms  of  common  red  clover  and  of 
longer  duration,  lasting  for  two  years  or  more. 
The  zigzag  clover  ( Trifolium  medium ) ,  also 
called  meadow  clover,  marl  grass,  and  cow  grass, 
much  resembles  the  common  red  clover,  but  is 
easily  distinguished  by  the  smooth  tube  of  the 
calyx,  and  by  the  brooder,  less  membranaceous, 
ana  gradual^  acuminated  stipules.  The  stems 
are  uso  remarkably  zigzag,  and  are  more  rigid 
than  in  Trifolium  pratenae;  the  heads  of  flowers 
are  larger,  more  lax,  more  nearly  globose,  and 
of  a  deeper  purple  color,  and  the  leaflets  have  no 
white  spot.  It  is  a  common  plant  in  Great 
Britain  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  also 
grown  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States. 
White  or  Dutch  clover  (Trifolium  repena)  is  also 
a  common  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  most 
parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  Xorth  America. 
Wlien  a  barren  heath  is  turned  up  with  the 
spade  or  plow,  white  clover  almost  always  i^)- 
peare.  It  is  more  permanent  than  common  rM 
clover,  and  it  grows  on  nearly  all  soils,  but  its 
yield  is  small.  White  clover  is  seldom  grown 
alone,  but  usually  in  mixtures  of  grasses  and 
other  clover.  The  flowers  of  all  kinds  of  clover 
are  the  delight  of  bees,  but  those  of  white  clover 
perhaps  particularly  bo.  Alsike  or  Swedish 
clover  (Trifolium  hyhridum),  a  perennial,  gen- 
erally r^rded  as  an  intermediate  form  between 
the  common  red  clover  and  the  white  clover,  was 
introduced  into  Great  Britain  from  the  south 
of  Sweden  in  1834.  It  is  also  common  in  other 
European  countries  and  in  North  America. 
Crimson  clover,  or  Italian  clover  (Trifolium  in- 
oamatum),  an  annual,  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  with  oblong  or  cylindrical  spikes  of 
rich  crimson  flowers,  is  much  cnltivatea  in  ccm- 
tinental  Europe,  and  is  also  quite  extensively 
grown  in'some  parts  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  Holiner'a  clover  (Trifolium  molineri) 
very  much  resembles  crimson  clover,  but  is  bien- 
nial and  has  pale  flowers.  It  is  cultivated  in 
Europe.  Alexandrian  clover,  berseem,  or  Egyp- 
tian clover  (Trifolium  alesaandriwum) ,  an  an- 
nual species,  a  native  of  Egypt,  universally  cul- 
tivated in  its  native  country,  where  it  is  the 
principal  fodder  fen-  cattle,  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  best  kinds  of  clover  for  warm  climates 
— such  as,  for  instance,  tlie  southern  United 
States.  It  has  oval  beads  of  pale  yellow  or 
whitish  flowers.  Yellow  clover,  or  hop  trefoil 
(Trifolium  procumbena),  is  common  in  d^, 
gravelly  soils,  but  is  not  much  esteemed.  It 
has  smaller  leaves  and  flower  heads  than  has 
any  of  the  cultivated  speeies.  He  flowera  ore 
yellow,  and  the  heads  resemble  miniature  hop 
stnriiiles. 

Clovers  are  of  great  value  to  agriculture,  cm 
account  of  the  many  different  ways  in  which 
th^  may  be  utilized!   Clover  is  fed  as  hay,  as 
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green  fodder,  and  as  siUge,  and  it  ie  used  for 
paBturage,  for  green  manuring,  and  as  a  cover 
crop.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  means  of  en- 
riching the  soil,  being  capable  of  appropriating 
free  nitrogen  from  the  air  means  of  iU 
roots.  It  nas  long  been  recognized  that  clover 
growing  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  soil;  but 
this  phenomenon  was  not  understood  until  abont 
1888,  when  scientista  discovered  that  leguminous 
plants,  through  the  agency  of  bacteria  living  in 
the  characteristic  tubercles  or  nodules  on  the 
roots,  talce  up  free  atmospheric  nitrogen.  In  the 
soil  tiiis  nitrogen  is  oxidized  to  nitric  acid,  which 
forms  nitrates,  and  in  this  form  the  nitrogen  is 
assimilated  by  growing  plants.  In  addition  to 
their  power  m  taking  up  free  nitrogen,  clovers 
are  very  valuable  because  of  the  luve  and  deep 
development  of  their  root  systems,  which  effecte 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil,  and  thus  indirectly  increases  its  fer- 
tility. Plowing  clover  under  for  green  manure 
is  a  most  effective  method  of  adding  humus  to 
the  soil.  Crimson  clover  ie  recommended  in  the 
United  States  as  a  cover  crop  for  orchards,  to 
be  sown  late  in  summer  when  the  sqil  is  no 
longer  cultivated,  and  to  be  plowed  under  the 
f<dlowing  spring.  In  this  way  the  soil  is  kept 
moist,  09  surface  is  kept  from  hardening,  and 
much  available  plant  food  is  afforded  the  trees 
for  the  following  season's  growth.  In  general, 
the  common  red  clover  is  the  most  important  in 
the  United  States.  Consult:  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmer^  Bulletin 
A'o.  iSS,  Red  Clover;  No.  550,  Crimeon  Clover; 
Thos.  Shaw,  Clovers  and  Bow  to  Qrow  Them. 

Feeding  V^ue. — On  an  average  red  clover 
(green  crop)  has  the  following  percentage  eon- 
position:  Water,  70.8;  protein,  4.4;  fat,  1.1; 
nitrogen-free  extract,  13.6;  crude  fibre,  8.1;  min* 
eral  matter  2.1.  Red-clover  silage  contains — 
water,  72.0;  protein,  4.2;  fat,  1.2;  nitrogen-free 
extract,  11.6;  crude  fibre,  8.4;  ash,  2.6  per  cent. 
Red-clover  hay  contains — water,  15.3 ;  protein, 
12.3;  fat,  3.3;  nitr<^en-free  extract,  38.1;  crude 
fibre.  24.8;  uid  ash,  6.2  per  cent.  Other  clovers 
and  their  cured  products  resemble  the  above 
quite  closely.  Clover  forage  is  relatively  highly 
nitrogenous,  is  relished  by  all  farm  onimala, 
and  is  capable  of  replacing  in  part  more  ex- 
pensive concentrated  feeding  stuffs — such  as 
bran,  linseed  meal,  etc. 

Clover  is  very  important  for  soiling,  as  it  is 
available  early  in  the  season,  and  is  relished. 

Pigs  do  well  on  clover  pasture,  building  good 
bone  and  framework,  and  fatten  rapidly  latw  on 
when  given  concentrated  feed.  CuoTer  is  very 
succulent  In  the  green,  uncured  state,  and  there- 
fore, like  all  such  feeds,  liable  to  cause  bloat,  if 
too  much  is  eaten.  Animals  should  not  be 
turned  on  clover  pasture  when  very  hungry,  or 
while  the  dew  is  on  the  clover.  Some  dry 
fodder  should  be  placed  in  racks  in  the  pasture, 
as  this  is  said  to  relieve  bloat. 

Clover  hay  is  not  usually  considered  a  satis* 
factory  coarse  fodder  for  horses,  as  the  dust  it 
carries  proves  detrimentaL  A  limited  amount 
may,  however,  be  fed  to  all  kinds  of  horses, 
wiui  favorable  results.  It  is  a  very  satisfactory 
coarse  fodder  for  milch  cows.  It  furnishes  the 
protein  essential  for  milk,  and  is  relished  by 
the  animals.  By  feeding  clover  hay  as  one-half 
to  two-thirds  01  the  coarse  fodder  of  a  ration, 
the  amount  of  concentrated  feed  required  may 
be  diminished,  and  thus  the  cost  of  the  ration 
lowovd.    For  calves  and  young  stock,  clover 


hay  is  very  important.   No  other  coarse  fodder 

is  superior  for  aheep. 

As  shown  by  experiments  with  ruminants,  the 
following  percentages  of  the  nutrients  in  red- 
clover  forage  are  digestible;  Dry  matter,  66.1; 

?rotein,  67.0;  fat,  64.5;  nitrogen-free  extract, 
7.6;  crude  fibre,  62.6;  and  ash,  55.0  per  cent. 
Red-clover  hay  has  the  following  digestibil- 
i^:  Dry  matter,  57.4;  protein,  58.0;  fat,  55.2; 
mtrt^n-free  extract,  64.4;  crude  fibre,  64.2; 
and  ash,  29.1  per  cent.  In  this  respect  it  com- 
pares favorably  with  other  coarse-fodder  crops, 
both  green  and  dry. 

Clover  Diseases. — There  are  two  important 
fungous  diseases  of  clover — a  "rust,"  and  what 
has  been  designated  as  the  "clover  rot."  The 
rust  (Vromyces  trifolii)  is  said  to  have  first 
been  noticed  in  South  America,  and  to  have 
come  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  Europe, 
where  it  is  quite  destructive.  It  infests  the 
leaves,  leafstalks,  and  stems,  producing  definite 
brown  spots.  The  fungus  passes  through  three 
phases — the  first  on  the  white  clover,  upon 
which  minute  cups  are  formed,  filled  with  orange- 
colored  spores;  the  other  two  phases,  red  and 
blade  (bo  called  frtnn  the  color  of  the  spores 
occurring  on  red  clover),  are  quite  destructive. 
When  a  portion  of  a  field  is  found  affected,  it  is 
best  to  cover  the  clover  with  straw  and  bum 
it  to  prevent  further  spread.  The  "clover  rot" 
( Sderotinia  trifoliorum )  occurs  on  crimson 
clover  in  the  United  States,  although  common  on 
red  and  other  clovers  in  Europe.  It  also  occurs 
on  alfalfa,  sainfoin,  fenugreek,  B<^hara  clover, 
eta  Its  presence  may  usually  be  noted  by  all 
plants  being  kilted  in  patches  a  foot  or  more  in 
diameter.  Small  black  bodies  will  be  seen  at 
the  base  of  the  wilted  stems  in  the  autumn, 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  smalt  mushroom- 
like  bodies  in  the  spring.  Burning,  as  men- 
tioned above,  and  rotation  of  crops,  are  recom- 
mended for  its  suppression.  A  leaf-spot  disease 
(Pseudopeziza  trifolii)  is  sometimes  quite  de- 
structive to  clover  and  alfalfa.  The  diseased 
leaves  show  on  their  upper  surfaces  small  black 
specks,  which  enlarge  and  extend  through  the 
leaf,  destroying  it.  When  present,  this  disease 
is  liable  to  b^ome  epidemic,  causing  consider- 
able loss.  Burning  over  fields  in  autumn  and 
frequent  cutting  prevent  serioua  loss  to  the 
crop.  Another  destructive  parasite  of  clovers, 
although  not  a  fungus,  is  the  dodder  (q.v.). 

CLOVBB,  RiCHABDBON  (1846-  ).  An 
American  naval  officer,  bom  at  Hagerstown,  Md. 
After  graduating  from  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  in  I867  he  was  promoted  throu^  the 
various  grades,  becoming  a  captain  in  1902  and 
rear  admiral  in  1907.  He  had  charge  of  the 
survey  in  southeastern  Alaska  in  1885-86,  was 
hydrographer  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  in 
1880-93.  and  chief  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelli- 
gence in  1897-98.  During  the  Spanish- American 
War  he  was  in  command  of  the  Bancroft.  In 
1906-06  he  was  president  of  the  Board  of  ID- 
spection  and  Survey.  '  He  was  retired  in  1908. 
ClfOVEB  BBOOIC  RAPS.    See  Pabasits, 

Plast.    

CLOVBB  BUTTBBFLT.  See  Colored  Plate 
of  Ahebican  Butterflies,  with  the  article  But- 
TEKFLIE8AND  Moths. 

CIiOVEB  INSECTS.  Various  insects  in- 
juriously affect  cultivated  clover,  of  which  the 
following  are  prominent :  The  roots  are  attacked 
by  txnrers,  and  the  stems  by  a  gall-making 
beetle  {Languria  moeardi) ;  also  by  a  cutworm, 
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fhe  larra  <tf  the  zebra  moth  (q.v.).  Weerils  do 
great  injar^  to  clover  in  various  parts  of  the 
plant;  toe  worst  i^cies  (Byleaimu  trifotii)  is 
an  importation  from  Europe.  These  minute 
beetles  pair  in  early  spring,  and  then  the  female 
gnaws  a  cavity  in  a  root  of  two-year-old  clover 
and  places  in  it  f6ur  to  six  eggs.  The  larvse, 
as  soon  as  hatched,  bore  along  the  axes  of  the 
roots  f>f  the  dover,  cansing  the  plants  to  weaken 
and  often  to  die.  Another  beetle  (PhytommuM 
punotatus),  called  the  clover-leaf  beetle,  some- 
times appears  in  swarms,  coiling  about  the  tips 
of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  are  also  attacked  by 
a  midge  or  gall  gnat,  and  the  seeds  by  another 
(Cecidotnjfia  leguminioola) ,  the  latter  of  which 
is  very  destructive.  It  lays  its  ^gs  in  the 
blossoms  of  red  clover  in  May  and  June,  and 
these  hatch  into  snudl  reddish  or  yellowish 
ma^ots,  which  destroy  the  forming  seed.  Upon 
reaicning  full  growth,  they  wriggle  out  from  the 
floret  and  fall  to  the  ground,  transforming  to 
pupn  within  delicate,  spherical  cocoons,  from 
whidi  the  adults  issue  the  following  spring. 
The  larvie  leave  the  florets  just  before  the  time 
of  cutting  the  first  crop  of  clover  for  hay,  so 
that  if  uie  time  of  cutting  for  tiiis  crop  be 
advanced  two  weeks,  the  insect  will  be  destroyed. 
Another  enemy  to  the  seeds  is  the  greenish  eater- 
pillar  of  a  moth  {Orapholitha  interatiitctana) , 
which  devours  florets  and  seed  vessels.  The 
clover-hay  worms,  caterpillars  of  pyralid  moths, 
especially  Atopia  ooataUa,  affect  particularly 
stored  hay  in  which  clover  is  mixed. 

CLOVISS  (from  Fr.  clou,  from  Ist.  clavu*, 
nail,  so  called  tram  the  shape).  The  dried 
flower  buds  of  the  clove  tree,  Caryophyllus  aro- 
matioua,  now  Eugenia  oaryophyllata,  of  the 
family  Myrtacece.  The  clove  tree  is  from  15  to 
40  feet  high,  evergreen,  with  a  beautiful  pyram- 
idal head.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  produced 
In  great  profusion  in  cymes.  The  leaves,  flowers, 
and  bark  have  an  aromatic  odor.  The  ripe  fruit 
resembles  an  olive  in  shape,  but  is  not  quite  so 
large;  it  is  of  a  dark-red  color;  it  sometimes 
appears  in  commerce  in  a  dried  state,  under  the 
curious  name  of  "mother  cloves" ;  it  has  an  odor 
and  flavor  rimilar  to  eloTea,  but  much  weaker; 
the  broken  frvdtstatks  are  sometimes  also  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  cloves,  but  the  flower 
bi^  themselves  are  the  principal  product  of 
the  tree.  They  are  gathered,  and  are  dried  by 
exposure  to  the  smoke  of  wood  fires,  and  after* 
ward  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  by  the  latter 
alone.  When  first  gathered  they  are  reddish, 
but  become  of  a  deeper  brown  color.  The  unex- 
panded  corolla  forms  a  little  round  head  at  the 
end  of  the  calyx  tube  which  is  about  half  an 
inch  long,  and  thus  the  appearance  is  not  unlike 
that  of  a  little  nail,  whence  the  name.  The 
clove  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Spice  Islands,  but 
is  now  cultivated  in  Sumatra,  Bourlmn,  Mauri- 
tius, some  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  else- 
wjiere.  For  illustration,  see  Plate  of  Flavobinq 
PI.AJTTB.  The  wild  clove  tree  of  the  West  Indies 
is  Pimenta  acria.    See  Mtbtaokb. 

The  properties  of  cloves  d^>end  chiefly  on  an 
essential  oil — oil  of  cloves — ^which  forms  one- 
fifth  or  one-sixth  of  t^e  whole  weight,  and  is 
used  for  fiavoring  dessert  dishes  and  articles  of 
confectionery.  The  oil  of  cloves  is  obtained  by 
repeatedly  distilling  cloves  with  water,  when 
two  oils  pass  over,  one  of  which  is  lighter  and 
the  other  heavier  than  water.  The  oil  has  a 
hf>t,  acrid  taste,  is  light  yellow  when  pure,  and 
brown-red  when  not  so  carefttlly  prepared.  It 


has  a  eharaeterisUc  odor,  and  Is  aolnUe  in 
ether,  alcohol,  and  the  fixed  oils.  Wlien  taken 
internally  in  nuall  quantities,  it  has  the  effect 
of  aiding  digestion  and  of  stimulating  the  appe- 
tite. It  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  a 
stomachic,  carminative,  and  antispasmodic,  and 
is  often  added  to  scammony  and  castor  oil  to 
prevent  the  griping  that  is  likely  to  be  caused  by 
those  substiuioes.  Oil  of  cloves  is  further  em- 
ployed in  scenting  soaps,  and  by  the  distiller. 
The  chief  constituents  of  the  oil  are  engenol,  or 
eiigenic  acid,  C,«H,^i,  and  a  terpene,  ^JB^ 

CLOVES,  On,  of.   See  Clovks. 

OLOVIO,  klf/vfi-O,  GnJLlo,  properly  OiOBQlo 
(1498-1578).  The  most  eminent  Italian  illum- 
inator of  the  Hi^h  Renaissance.  He  was  l>om  at 
Qrlzani  in  Croatia,  the  son  of  a  Macedonian,  and 
went  to  Italy  in  1SI6.  He  was  at  first  employed 
in  designing  medals  and  seals  for  Cardinal  Gri- 
mani,  then  studied  at  Rome  with  Giulio  Romano, 
upon  whose  advice  he  became  a  miniaturist.  From 
1524  to  1526  he  practiced  his  art  in  Hungaria 
under  the  patronage  of  King  Louie  II,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Rome.  At  the  sack  of 
R<»ne  in  1S27  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  upon  his  release,  in  accordance 
with  a  vow  made  in  captivity,  he  altered  the 
monastery  of  San  Bufino,  assuming  the  name 
Giulio  in  religion.  He  removed  to  tiie  house  of 
his  order  at  Padua,  which,  by  reason  of  ill 
health,  he  was  allowed  to  leave;  he  entered  the 
service  of  Cardinal  Grimani  at  Perugia.  For 
this  prince  he  painted  some  of  his  finest  illu- 
minations: those  of  Grimani's  Commentary  on 
the  Epiatle  to  the  Romans  (Sloane  Museum, 
London),  and  the  Book  of  Bours  in  the  British 
Museum,  probably  also  the  illuminations  of 
Petrarch's  poems  in  the  Blblloteea  Trivuldana 
in  Milan.  In  1SS8  he  returned  to  Rome  under 
the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Famesi,  for  whom  he 
executed  his  masterpiece,  the  Book  of  Hours  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (now  in  the  library  of 
J.  P.  Morgan,  New  York),  upon  which  he  is 
said  to  have  labored  nine  years.  His  last  years, 
spent  at  Parma  and  Rome  chiefly  under  the 
patronage  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  w^ 
bliiAited  by  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  and  he  died 
at  Rmne  early  in  Janiiary,  1578.  Clovio  was 
most  extravagantly  praised  by  his  contempo- 
raries and  was  considered  the  greatest  illumi- 
nator of  all  times.  His  technique  was  indeed 
perfect,  but,  like  other  artists  of  the  day,  he  was 
under  tiie  h&n  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo, 
whose  compositions  were  often  copied  in  his 
miniatures,  and  he  therefore  lacked  creative 
originality.  Hia  woik  is  unrivaled  in  neat  and 
sure  drawing  and  charm  of  edor,  but  the  com- 
positions were  often  overcrowded.  Of  the  many 
other  illuminations  ascribed  to  him,  few  are 
certainly  authentic.  Mention  should  be  made 
of  Missals,  Nos.  3805  and  3807,  in  the  Vatican, 
the  Towneley  Lectionary  (New  Yoric  Pnblie 
Library),  the  "Crucifixion"  (Uffiri),  and  the 
miniatures  of  the  manuscripts  of  poems  hj 
Eurialo  da  Aacifli  in  the  Imperial  Library,  Vi- 
enna. Other  attributions  are  those  of  the  Live* 
of  the  Dukes  of  Urhino  and  Dante's  'Paradiao 
in  the  Vatican,  besides  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale, 
Paris,  the  library  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  etc 
Consult :  Sakcineki,  Das  Leben  des  Oiulio  Clovio 
(Agram,  1852) ;  Bradley,  Life  and  Works  of 
Giorgio  Olovio  (London,  1871) ;  Bertolloti,  Don 
Oiulio  CUrvio,  prinoipe  dei  ni«Uatori  (Modena* 
1882). 
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CLtWIS,  CBiXiDwia,  or  Chlodoteoh  (c466- 
611).  A  king  of  the  Franks,  of  the  line  of  the 
MeroTingiana.  B7  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
481,  he  became  King  of  the  Salian  Franks, 
irhose  capital  was  at  Toumai,  in  what  is  now 
the  Belgian  Province  of  Hainault.  His  first 
MhlfiTement  was  the  overthrow,  in  486,  of  the 
Gallo-Romans  under  Syagrius,  near  Soissona, 
after  which  he  extended  his  conquesta  to  the 
Loire.  Clovis  did  not  dispossess  the  inhabit- 
ants, as  the  Franks  were  only  few  in  numbers, 
and  the  public  lands  were  sufficient  for  them. 
About  493  Qovis  married  Clotilda,  daughter  of 
a  Burgundian  prince.  Clotilda  was  a  Christian, 
and  earnestly  desired  the  conversion  of  her  hus- 
band, wh(^  like  most  of  the  Franks,  was  still 
a  heathen.  Aeoording  to  the  picturesque  ac- 
count of  Qregary  M  Timn,  in  a  great  battle 
with  the  Alemumi,  in  496,  Clovia  was  hard 
presBed  and,  as  a  last  resource,  invoked  the 
God  of  Clotilda,  vowing  that  he  would  become 
a  Christian  if  he  obtained  the  victory.  The 
Alenuumi  were  routed,  and  on  Christmas  Day  of 
the  same  year  Clovis  and  3000  of  bis  army  were 
baptized  by  Remigius,  Bishop  of  Rheims.  Love 
of  conquest  concurring  with  zeal  for  the  Ortho- 
dox faith,  dovis  manshed  to  the  sonthweat  f>f 
Qanl  agalnat  the  heretic  Visigoth,  Atarie  II, 
whom  he  defeated  and  slew  at  Vonilld,  taking 
possession  of  the  whole  country  as  far  m  Bor- 
deaux and  Toulouse.  Clovis  now  took  up  his 
residence  in  Paris,  where  he  died  In  511.  His 
great  aim  had  been  the  subjugation  of  all  the 
Prankish  princes  and  the  union  of  the  whole 
Frankish  people  into  a  single  powerful  kingdom. 
The  means  he  employed  to  secure  tiiia  end  were 
cruel  and  unscrupulous;  but  the  end  Itself 
would  have  been  beneficial,  if  he  had  not  frus- 
trated it  at  his  death  b^  redividing  the  newly 
oi^nlzed  realm  among  his  foiur  sons,  and  expos- 
ing it  to  the  very  perils  from  which  he  himself 
had  rescued  it.  An  account  of  the  deeds  of 
Clovis  may  be  found  in  Gregory  of  Tours, 
Biatoria  FranKiorum,  bk.  ii,  ed.  by  Amdt  for 
the  Monutnenta  CfennanicB  Historica  (Hannover, 
1886).  CcHUinlt  also;  Jiinghans,  (TcMAfohfe  der 
frdnkitehen  KSnige  Chtldertoft  und  Chlodwig 
(OCttingen,  1857) ;  Schultze,  DeutaoKe  Oo- 
$chiekte  von  der  Unseit  bit  «(  den  Karolii^em 
(vol.  ii,  Stuttgart,  1896);  Eurtti,  OlovU  (2d 
ed.,  Paris,  1901). 

CLOVIB.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Curry  Co.,  N.  Mex.,  107  miles  southwest  of 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
SanU  Fe  Railroad  (Map:  New  Mexico,  F  4). 
It  contains  an  Elks  Home  and  a  hos^tal  and 
reading  room  of  the  Santa  Fe  system.  The  chief 
industries  are  dairyii^  and  poultry  raising. 
Pop^  1910,  3265. 

CLOWES,  klouz,  WnuAH  Laird  ( 1856- 
1905).  An  English  naval  critic,  who  wrote  un- 
der the  name  of  "Nauticus."  He  was  bom.  at 
Hampstead  and  was  educated  at  King's  College, 
London,  and  at  Lincoln's  Inn  for  the  law,  which 
he  abuidoned  for  journalism.  Be  served  on  the 
Standard  (188S),  DaUf/  Veu»  (1887-90),  and 
Times  ■(1800-96),  and  contributed  lar^Iy  to 
English  and  foreign  magazines.  His  articles  on 
needs  of  the  navy,  battleships,  torpedo  boats, 
etc.,  became  widely  known.  He  was  editor  and 
part  author  of  The  Royal  Navy:  A  History  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  (7  vols.,  1897- 
1001).  Among  his  numerous  works  are:  The 
Naval  Poeket-Book  (an  annual);  ConfeuUmt 
of  an  BngUth  Baehish-Eater   (1883);  Blaefc 


America:  A  Study  of  the  ea-Blave  and  his  Late 
Master  (1892);  Blood  is  Thicker  than  Water 
( 1804) ;  and  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  Edoffues 

(1809). 

CLOWN.    See  Jbstbb;  Pantomiicb. 

OliVB.  A  word  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Saxm  aUofan,  to  divide — a  club  being  an  asso- 
ciation the  expenses  of  which  are  shared  among 
the  members.  Societies  of  sranewhat  the  same 
nature  existed  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
mention  of  them  is  made  in  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
Plutarch,  and  other  ancient  writers.  The  mod- 
ern club,  however,  had  its  ori^n  in  the  London 
taverns  and  coffeehouses.  Thomas  Occlere,  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  mentions  "La 
Court  de  Bonne  Compagnie,"  of  which  he  was  a 
member;  but  the  first  celebrated  club  in  London 
is  that  to  which  belonged  Shakespeue,  Fletcher, 
Raleigh,  Beaumont,  and  other  brilliant  men  of 
letters  who  met  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern  in  Bread 
Street.  Ben  Jonson  founded  a  club  which  met 
at  the  Devil  Tavern,  for  which  be  is  supposed  to 
have  written  his  Leges  Oonviviales.  The  Cjalves' 
Head,  so  named  in  allusion  to  Charles  I,  was  a 
famous  London  club,  which  existed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sevrateenth  century  and  the  early 
^art  ol  the  eighteenth  century,  and  whose  inem> 
oera  banqueted  on  January  31  on  a  calf's 
head. 

In  1659  the  first  political  club,  the  Rota,  was 
established  and  met  at  the  Turk's  Head  in  New 
Palace  Yard.  The  famous  "October  ale"  was 
served  at  the  October  Club,  another  political  in- 
stitution, of  which  Swift  became  the  If^in^  spirit 
after  bis  conversi(Hi  to  Toryism.  The  Literary 
Club,  established  in  1764  by  Sir  Jodraa  R^nolds 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  of  which  Ooldsmith,  (iibbon, 
Garrick,  Burke,  and  other  celebrated  men  of 
letters  were  members,  afforded  a  meeting  place 
for  cong«ual  spirits,  where  they  could  freely 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  contemporary  literary 
productions  and  their  authors.  Its  membership 
was  limited,  and  Garrick  found  it  difficult  to 
gain  admission.  This  club  still  exists  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  usually  called  the  Literary  Club,  but 
its  members  have  always  claimed  for  It  simply 
the  tiUe  of  "The  Club."  The  King's  Head  aub, 
founded  by  the  unserupulotis  Shaftesbury,  and 
the  Mug  House  Club,  so  called  on  account  of 
the  ale  mugs  used  by  its  members,  were  noted 
political  cluba  of  the  early  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  Kit-Kat,  established  about 
1700,  was  named  after  Christopher  Eatt,  a 
noted  mutton-pie  man.  Its  members  toasted 
some  celebrated  beauty,  whose  name  was  in- 
scribed on  the  toasting  glass,  in  verse.  The 
Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Devonshire,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  Congreve,  Granville,  and  Addi- 
son were  membiers  of  the  Kit-Kat.  Abont  the 
same  time  existed  the  Tattler's  Club  in  Shire 
Lane,  and  the  famous  Beefsteak  Society,  whose 
members  wore  badges  inscribed  with  the  motto 
"Beef  and  Liberty."  Its  members  were  called 
"Steaks."  Hearth,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  the 
Duke  <^  Clarence  were  anAmg  its  noted  mem- 
bars.  As  already  said,  these  clubs  had  their 
origin  in  the  taverns  and  coffeehouses  of  Lon- 
don. To  this  class  belonged  Almack's,  estab- 
lished in  1764,  and  White'a,  established  in  1608, 
as  White's  Chocolate  House,  and  removed  in 
1765  to  St.  James  Street.  Brooks's  was  estab- 
lished in  1764,  and  Boodle's,  a  famous  re- 
sort for  country  squires  and  bunting  men,  in 
1762. 

It  is,  of  course  very  easy  to  nndorstand  the 
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venesie  of  clubs  eucb  as  White's  and  Brooks's. 
In  tfaose  days  men's  persfwal  associations  de- 

E ended  cbiefly  upon  party  affiliation.  Tories 
ved  vitb  Tories,  and  Wbigs  with  Whiga. 
tennarriagee  between  persona  of  different  pcrfit- 
ical  hmlliefl  were  not  common.  Hence  men 
flocked  to  those  taTema  and  public  bouses  where 
tbey  would  meet  members  of  their  own  party. 
The  next  step  was  easy  and  obvious.  The 
proprietor  would  agree,  of  course  for  a  con- 
sideration, to  exclude  persons  whose  company 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  habitu^  of  the 
place.  It  was  Uius  that  White's  and  Broth's 
were  formed.  White's  being  a  Tory  and  BrotdEs's 
a  Wh^  club.  These  clubs  are  known  as  "pro- 
prietary clubs,"  to  distingoisb  tbem  from  those 
of  whicb  the  members  were  the  owners.  The 
latter  class  of  clubs  is,  of  course,  the  more 
recent. 

About  1816,  after  the  termination  of  the  Na- 
poleonic wars,  the  restaurant  or  dining  room 
was  introduced  into  the  clubs.  Many  army 
and  nary  officers,  being  no  longer  needed  in 
active  service,  were  placed  on  half  pay  and 
were  thus  compelled  to  observe  a  strict  econ- 
omy. Br  contbining  their  resources  they  could 
live  well  and  much  more  cheaply  than  when' 
having  their  meals  alone.  From  that  time  on, 
the  number  of  clubs  in  England  increased,  un- 
til at  the  present  day  there  are  more  than  100 
prominent  clubs  in  London.  These  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  the  following  clfi^ses: 
Purely  social  clubs,  to  which  belong  Arthur's 
(established  in  1706),  with  a  member^p  of 
600;  the  Bachelors'  Hub  (esUblished  in  1881), 
with  a  membership  of  920,  admitting  ladies  as 
visitors;  the  Qrosvenor  (established  in  1883), 
with  a  membership  of  3000;  the  Junior  Athe- 
nseum  (established  in  1864),  with  a  membership 
of  600;  the  Piccadilly  (established  in  1893), 
with  a  membership  of  1500,  admitting  ladles 
as  visitors;  the  Union  (established  in  1822), 
with  a  membership  of  1000;  the  Welliiigton 
(established  in  1886),  with  a  membership  of 
1400;  t^e  Travellers'  Club  (established  in 
1819),  with  800  members.  To  this  last  club 
no  one  may  belong  who  has  not  traveled  for 
500  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Londcm.  This 
rule  was  made  just  after  the  cessation  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  during  which  traveling  on 
the  Continent  was  difficult.  Among  the  clubs 
whose  nuUn  purpose  is  political  is  the  Oarlttm 
(established  In  1832),  woich  has  a  membership 
of  1800  and  is  Conservative;  the  Conservative 
(established  in  1840),  with  a  membership  of 
1300;  the  Constitutional  (established  in  1883), 
with  a  membership  of  6500;  the  Junior  Carlton 
(established  in  1864),  with  a  membership  of 
2100,  and  strictly  Conservative.  The  Junior 
Conservative  and  the  Junior  Constitutional  have 
each  a  membership  of  6S00  and  are  Conserva- 
tive; the  Primrose,  established  in  1886,  has  a 
membership  of  5000  and  is  Conservative;  the 
Reform,  established  _  in  1837,  has  a  membership 
of  1400  and  is  Liberal;  the  City  Liberal,  estab- 
lished in  1874,  has  a  membership  of  900  and  is 
Liberal. 

Among  the  literary,  musical,  artistic,  and 
scientific  clubs  stands  out  preeminently  the  Athe- 
niBum,  founded  in  1824  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Thomas  Moore,  its  members  numbering  1200. 
It  is  devoted  to  art,  science,  and  literature. 
The  Press  Club,  established  in  1882,  is  strictly 
journalistic;  the  Garrick,  established  in  1831, 
Is  the  bcHne  of  actors  and  oi  the  patrons  of 


the  drama;  the  Royal  Societies,  established  in 
1804,  is  composed  of  1700  members  belonnng 
to  the  learned  associations.  The  principal  clubs 
patronized  by  military  and  naval  officers  are  as 
follows:  The  Army  and  Navy  (established  in 
1837),  with  2400  members;  and  the  Junior 
Army  and  Navy  (established  In  1869),  witii 
2000  members,  includii^;  among  them  officers  of 
the  army,  navy,  marine,  yeomanry,  and  militia. 

The  two  principal  commercial  clubs  are:  the 
City  of  London  (established  in  1832),  with  a 
membership  of  800,  the  home  of  merchants  and 
bankers ;  and  the  Oresbam  ( established  in 
1848),  with  a  memborship  of  475  and  with  a 
like  clientMe. 

Some  of  the  leading  athletic  and  sporting 
clubs  are:  the  Alpine  (established  in  1897), 
devoted  to  mountain  exploration;  the  Antmno* 
bile  (established  in  1897),  with  a  membership  of 
1036;  the  Hurlingham,  whose  members  number 
1200,  devotees  of  polo  and  pigeon  shooting.  The 
M.  C.  C.  (Lord's)  Club  (established  in  1787)  is 
the  headquarters  for  cricket  and  has  a  member- 
ship of  4700;  the  Prince's  Racquet  and  Tennis 
(established  in  1833),  with  a  membership  of 
1500,  devoted  to  the  practice  of  these  gMues; 
the  Renelagh,  devoted  to  polo,  golf,  etc.  (es- 
tablished in  1804),  with  a  membmhip  of  1900. 
The  Leander  and  the  Thames  are  among  the 
principal  rowing  clubs  in  England.  The  New 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  those  universities,  was  established  in 
1884  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  graduates  of 
those  institutions  into  doser  Kicial  relatiotis 
and  has  a  membership  of  900;  the  United 
University,  also  composed  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge men,  has  the  same  aim  in  view;  the 
University  for  Ladies  (established  in  1887)  is 
composed  of  women  educated  at  universities 
and  medical  collies.  These  are  the  principal 
university  clubs  of  England.  The  St.  James 
Club,  established  in  1857,  has  a  membership 
of  660  and  is  thfe  rendezvous  lor  diplomats. 
The  Royal  Tacht  Squadron  is  the  leading 
yacht  club  and  is  a  very  exclusive  institution. 
These  clubs  are  all  housed  in  buildings  that 
are  remarkable  for  their  architectural  magnif- 
icence and  for  the  completeness  of  their  interior 
appointments.  They  combine  the  comforts  of 
a  home  and  the  service  of  a  hotel  without  the 
responsibili^  of  the  one  or  the  publicitv  of 
the  other  and  are  conducted  at  a  comparativeljr 
modoate  e]q>aifle  to  the  individual  members. 

Attenmts  to  introduce  clubs  in  continoital 
Europe  long  met  with  little  snccMS.  In  Ger- 
many such  associations  were  discountenanced 
by  law.  The  first  club  established  in  France  in 
1782  had  politics  for  its  main  object  and  went 
by  the  name  of  "Le  Club  Politique."  There 
were  a  number  of  clubs  that  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  Froieb  Revolution.  The 
three  which  are  most  noted  and  which  exercised 
the  greatest  political  influence  were  the  Jaco- 
bins, the  Feuillants,  and  the  Cordeliers.  Pure^ 
social  clubs  have  also  been  established  in  Paris. 
First  among  them  are  the  Jockey  Club  and 
the  Cercle  Royal,  the  most  fashionable  and 
exclusive  clubs  in  Paris.  The  Club  de  Boston 
was  established  in  1886. 

In  the  United  States  dubs  were  first  intro- 
duced in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Hoboken  Turtle  Club,  organised  in 
179*7,  is  still  in  existence.  Sudi  a  club  was, 
however,  of  slight  importance  in  the  social  life 
of  the  town.    In  the  city  <rf  New  T<Hrfc  the 
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pioneer  club,  in  a  modern  sense,  is  the  Union 
CbA,  established  in  1836.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  exclusive  in  New  Yoric  City. 
Its  membership  is  limited  to  1600,  and  its 
object  is  purely  social.  The  Century  Club, 
organized  in  1846,  has  the  promotion  of  art 
and  literature  in  view.  Membership  is  limited 
to  authors,  artists,  and  amateurs  in  letters  and 
the  fine  arts,  and  must  not  exceed  1300.  The 
Union  League  Club  was  founded  in  1863  for 
the  purpose  of  discountenancing  any  attempt 
to  impair  the  int^rity  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  a  membership  of  1800.  The  University 
Club,  composed  of  college  and  university  gradu- 
ates, was  incorporated  in  1865.  None  except 
degree-holding  persons  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bo^hip.  Its  aim  is  literary  and  artistic. 
Graduates  of  Ccdnmbia,  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton  universitaes  have  large  and  prosper- 
ouB  clul>s.  One  of  the  most  exclusive  clubs 
in  New  York,  the  Knickerboclter,  was  organized 
in  1871.  Its  purpose  is  purely  social.  The 
Lotos  Club,  organized  in  1870,  is  the  home 
of  journalists,  authors,  artists,  musicians,  and 
friends  of  literature.  Resident  membership  is 
limited  to  500.  The  Catholic  Club  of  tiie  city 
of  New  York  has  for  its  primary  interest  the 
promotion  of  Roman  Catholic  interesto  in  New 
York  and  has  existed  since  1863.  The  Calumet, 
a  purely  social  organization,  was  established  in 
1870.  Its  membership  is  limited  to  500.  One 
of  the  oldest  oi^anizations  of  its  kind  is  the 
New  York  Club  (social),  founded  in  1845  and 
having  a  membership  of  675.  The  Manhattan 
Club  is  a  powerful  factor  iii  Democratic  politics 
of  New  York.  Its  membership  is  limited  to  1500, 
and  it  has  an  actual  ennuled  membership  of 
1340.  It  was  orgRalzed  ta  1864,  in  opposildon 
to  the  Uni<m  League  Club.  The  Reform  Club 
has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  good  govern- 
ment and  the  abolition  of  the  protective  tariff. 
It  was  organized  in  1878.  The  City  Club  was 
founded  in  1892  and  has  a  membership  of  1300. 
It  is  an  advocate  of  honest  and  efficient  muni- 
cipal government.  The  United  Service  Club 
was  organized  in  1889  for  the  promotion  of 
military  seience.  MembnrsMp  is  limited  to 
military  and  naval  oflleers.  The  Players'  Club 
was  oiganized  in  1888,  to  promote  social  inter- 
course between  the  different  members  of  the 
dramatic  profession.  This .  club  was  founded 
by  Edwin  Booth,  who  left  the  house,  with  its 
furniture  and  pictures,  to  the  association. 

The  Metropolitan  Club,  organized  in  1891  for 
social  porposee,  and  pt^ularly  known  as  the 
Millionaires'  Club,  oeenpies  one  of  the  most 
costly  buildings  of  the  kind  In  the  world  and 
has  a  membership  of  1400.  The  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  organized  in  1844,  is  the  most 
ftimous  body  of  its  kind  in  America.  It  oc- 
cupies a  very  large  and  picturesque  building 
and  now  has  a  membership  of  2325.  The  New 
Yoric  Athletic  Club,  which  promotes  high-class 
modem  sports,  was  organized  in  1868  and  has 
a  membership  of  4800.  The  Automobile  Club 
of  America,  devoted  to  the  advancement  and 
reflation  of  motoring,  was  established  in  1890 
and  has  1660  members.  The  ASro  Club  of 
America,  founded  in  1906  for  the  promotion  of 
aSronautics,  now  has  340  members.    The  Re- 

Imblican  and  National  Democrat  clubs  are 
arge  and  prosperous,  representative  of  the  great 
political  parties  after  which  they  are  named. 
The  Transportation  Club  has  a  membership  of 
800,  la^ly  composed  of  railroad  and  steam- 


ship companies'  directors,  <^cials,  and  agents. 
It  was  formed  in  1895  for  social  puiposee.  The 
New  York  Press  Club  was  founded  in  1872,  as 
a  centre  for  journalists,  and  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  800.  Tlie  Lambs'  and  Friars'  clubs  are 
representative  of  theatrical  circles.  The  former 
was  organized  in  1874,  and  the  Utter,  30  years 
later. 

Social  clubs  have  also  beoi  fftrmed  ezelusivdy 
for  women.  It  would  seem  that  these  should 
have  a  raitm  tPttre,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  where  ladies'  luncheon  parties,  at  which 
the  company  of  no  man  is  expected  or  desired, 
are  so  pc^ular.  Women's  clubs  are,  however, 
ancient  institutions.  There  were  a  number  of 
them  in  ancient  Rome,  'among  them  an  as- 
sembly of  matrons  known  as  Me  "Minor  Sen- 
ate." This  institution  received  Imperial  recog- 
nition. It  was  chiefly  occupied  witii  questions 
of  etiquette— snch  as  the  kind  of  dress  that 
ladies  should  wear  according  to  their  social 
position ;  the  question  as  to  who  might  be 
driven  in  carriaffes  drawn  by  horses  and  who 
should  be  compelled  to  drive  mules,  whose  sedan 
chairs  should  have  ornaments  of  ivory  and 
whose  of  silver;  and  other  weighty  problems. 
The  modern  ladiea'  clubs  have,  theroore,  the 
authority  of  very  ancient  example.  They  would 
seem  to  have  a  reason  for  existence  in  the 
gregarious  and  social  instincts  of  the  sex;  but 
it  is  pr<^able  that  the  popularity  of  these  clubs 
has  been  affected  by  the  admission  of  ladies  to 
certain  of  the  privilc^^  of  the  men's  clubs — a 
privilege  which  rendrars  special  clubs  for  women 
less  necessary. 

There  is  still  another  elaas  of  clubs,  such  as 
the  Liederkranz  and  the  Arion  in  New  Yoric, 
the  original  purpose  of  which  was  musical. 
These  crabs  have  <me  point  of  special  interest — 
they  are  Oerman  in  tbmr  origin  rather  than 
English.  If  the  English  public  bouse,  to  which, 
of  course,  it  was  not  the  custom  to  admit 
women,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  origin  of  tlie 
typical  club  of  the  present  day,  the  German 
beer  garden  may  be  viewed  as  the  origin  of 
such  clubs  as  the  Liedericrans  and  the  Arion. 
The  German  goes  to  the  beer  garden  in  com- 
pany wiUi  his  wife  and  daughter  or  his  sweet- 
heart; and  so,  in  the  modem  German  clubs 
of  New  York,  the  men  a|«  usually  accompanied 
by  the  women. 

It  seems  to  be  a  recent  tendency  of  clubs, 
particularly  in  the  United  States,  to  facilitate, 
so  far  as  is  possible,  the  admission  of  ladies  to 
club  privile^s.  In  many  of  the  clubs  it  is 
poBsible  for  members  to  bring  ladies  to  dine — 
a  thing  unheard  of  in  England  until  30  years 
ago  and  at  that  time  scarcely  known  in  America. 
The  Bachelors'  Club  in  London,  founded  about 
30  years  ago,  admitted  ladies  as  visitors  un- 
der certain  conditions;  and  that  club  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  London.  Other  clubs 
have  been  founded  which  have  the  same  char- 
acteristic, but  the  innovation  has  not  proved 
so  pc^nlar  in  En^nd  as  in  the  United  States. 

"nie  degree  to  which  ladies  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  share  the  privileges  of  men's  clubs 
is  l>ecoming  an  interesting  subject.  During  cer- 
tain hours  the  club  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  always  remain  sacred  to  men.  They 
cannot  have  that  comfort  and  unrestraint  when 
ladies  are  present  which  they  can  have  by 
themselves.  During  the  morning  hours  it  is 
natural  Utat  the  ladies  should  be  occluded.  And 
there  are  also  nuuiy  men  to  whom  tiie  presoice 
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of  women  in  the  clubs  in  the  evening  wouJd 
not  be  agreeable.  The  division  of  men  into 
those  who  prefer  to  spend  their  erenings  in 
their  domertic  circle  uid  those  who  prefer  to 
pass  them  witii  other  men  seems  to  be  inevitable 
and  permanent. 

An  we  have  seen,  the  modern  club,  originating 
in  Eni^and,  has  qtread  all  over  the  world.  It 
is  necessary,  of  course,  that  the  club  in  each 
country  shall  have  to  some  extent  the  charac- 
teristics of  that  country.  Vor  instance,  in  a 
Frendi  club,  a  newcomer  must  ask  to  be  in- 
troduced to  the  members  of  the  dnb,  that  being, 
in  graeral,  the  French  h^it.  His  failure  to 
do  so  wdnld  be  resented  by  the  members.  In 
England,  on  tbe  contrary,  a  man  newly  ad- 
mitted would  never  think  of  asking  to  be  in* 
trodaced  personally  to  the  members.  Certain 
differences  between  English  and  American  so- 
ciety appear  in  the  olnb  life  of  the  two  countries. 
In  graeral,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  greater 
Bocwbili^  in  American  than  in  English  clubs. 
Indeed,  the  ideals  of  club  life  in  the  two  coun- 
tries are,  or  at  any  rate  were,  essentially  dis- 
similar. Early  in  this  century  Englishmen 
found  that  it  was  possible  for  an  individual 
to  live  at  a  club  for  £600  a  year  as  well  as  he 
could  live  at  home  for  £6000.  In  the  club  he 
could  have  everything  that  he  could  have  at 
home  except  tiie  privacy  of  his  own  bouse.  If 
he  could  not  quite  have  that,  he  wished  to  have 
smnetldiig  as  near  it  as  mikht  be.  Hence  the 
wiginal  character  of  the  Ennish  club  was  some- 
what solitary  and  nnsociu.  Another  differ- 
ence between  English  and  American  clubs  was 
originally  this;  The  men  who  founded  the  great 
English  clubs  were  either  without  occupation  or 
at  most  half  employed.  The  club  was,  there- 
fore, with  them  a  place  to  live  in  and  to  spend 
a  large  part  of  the  day.  The  American  clubs, 
on  the  contrary,  were  originally  founded  1^ 
men  fully  employed,  for  purposes  of  sodal  re- 
laxation. Thdr  early  equipment,  as  a  rul^ 
was  two  or  three  rooms,  where  business  men 
could  meet  outside' of  business  hours  and  talk. 
From  such  a  nucleus  as  this  have  grown  up  in 
our  cities  the  great  houses  with  library,  res- 
taurant, billiard  rooms,  baths,  and  other  ap- 
pliances of  luxurious' living. 

The  present  tendencjr,  however,  scans  to  be 
for  English  and  American  dnbs  to  assimilate  in 
charaeter.  In  England  the  dubs  have  extended 
through  all  classes  of  the  conminnity,  so  tiiat 
in  many  of  them  membership  consists  fully  aa 
much  of  business  men  as  it  does  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  unemployed  or  half-employed  men 
is  growing,  so  that  the  men  who  use  clubs  as 
places  to  live  in  have  greatly  increased  in  num- 
ber. It  is  said,  by  those  who  are  in  a  poeiti<m 
to  know,  that  the  sodability  which  has  ehuae- 
terized  American  dubs  has  extended  to  these 
Boeietiea  in  England  and  is  on  the  increase  among 
than. 

Regarded  from  a  l^al  point  of  view,  a  club 
ma^  be  incorporated  or  unincorporated;  but 
it  IS  essential  to  its  character  as  a  club  that 
it  shall  not  be  instituted  for  tradins  purposes 
and  shall  not  carry  on  any  occupation  having 
gain  for  its  <^eet.  Social  dubs,  as  we  know 
than,  are  of  English  origin  and  have  usually 
been  unincorporated,  the  earliest — such  as 
White's,  Brodfs'B,  The  Beefsteak,  and  other 
cdebrated  resorts  in  London — ^bdng  of  the  pro- 
prietary kind,  one  person  furnishing  the  dtd) 
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premises  and  all  accessories,  in  consideratitm 
of  an  entrance  fee  and  fixed  annual  subscriptitms, 
the  members  being  mere  licensees  and  not  co- 
proprietors.  This  type  of  dub  still  survives  in 
England  and  has  of  late  become  quite  common 
in  convivial  and  sporting  circles  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  other  la^  dties 
of  the  United  States.  Gaming  dubs  are  usu- 
ally conducted  on  this  principle. 

The  more  usual  and  familiar  type  of  dub  at 
the  present  time,  however,  is  the  "members' 
dub,'*  in  which  the  persons  conatitntiag  the 
assodatiiHi  are,  by  virtue  of  thdr  monbership, 
coOwners  of  the  property  of  the  dub  and 
equally  entitled  to  share  in  its  privil^es.  The 
legal  relation  between  the  members  is  that  of 
mutual  ccMitracting  parties,  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  creating  their  mutual  rights  and 
obligations  bdng  contained  in  the  articles  of 
asBodatitHi  and  in  the  rules  and  r^pilatims 
adopted  thereunder.  These  artides  and  rules 
also  fix  the  powers  and  determine  the  authority 
of  the  governing  board  and  other  officers  and 
committees  of  the  dnb,  each  member  beii^ 
bound  to  submit  to  such  authority  by  his  ex- 
press m  inq>lied  assent  to  the  rules  and  r^nlar 
proceedings  of  the  club.  Evoy  new  member 
becomes  a  party  to  the  contract  of  associatiiHi, 
whether  he  formal  mibserUMa  to  its  artides 
not,  though  it  Is  usual  to  make  sneh 
BulMcriptiMi. 

The  prooeedings  of  aodal  dnba  have  not 
often  ewne  b^ore  the  courts  tcr  review,  and 
when  they  have,  it  has  usually  been  in  connec- 
tion with  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  expuUim 
of  an  obnoxious  or  offending  member.  This  is 
generally  provided  for  and  regulated  by  the 
rules  of  the  club,  and,  in  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  any  member  who  brings  himsdf  by 
his  conduct  within  the  condemnaticm  of  the 
rules  may  be  expdled  in  the  manner  provided 
by  them,  or,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  pro- 
visim,  1^  the  vote  of  a  majcoity  of  its  members. 
Bat  the  eourts  are  not  blind  to  the  serious  c<»i- 
sequences  of  an  expulsion,  espeoially  in  the 
forfeiture  of  the  property  rights  which  it  in- 
volves, and  will  see  that  the  offoiding  member 
has  fair  play.  He  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  and 
to  reasonable  notice,  whether  the  rules  of  the 
dub  provide  for  it  or  not.  The  governing  com- 
mittee  is  a  ouad-judicial  tribimal  and  must 
act  as  such.  But  if  the  proceedings  have  heea 
r^ular  waA  fairly  conducted,  the  courts  will 
usually  make  no  further  inquiry.  Tbey  will 
not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  undi»take 
to  control  the  discretion  of  the  associatitm  or 
its  committee,  or  to  determine  what  is  and 
what  is  not  proper  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
member.  Doubtless,  however,  if  it  appeared  to 
the  court  tliat  a  member  against  whom  pro- 
ceedings have  been  taken  was  the  vicUm  of 
nnreascoiable  prejudice  cnr  of  a  conq>irac7,  it 
might  order  his  reinstatement. 

Generally  speaking,  the  individual  members 
of  unincorporated  clubs  are  not  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  concern,  unless  they  have  author- 
ized the  transactions  out  of  wUch  such  debts 
arose — a  voluntary  club  not  being  a  partner- 
ship and  no  agency  being  presumed;  but  the 
assent  necessary  to  bind  the  members  indiTidn- 
ally  may  be  given  by  resolnticHi  under  the 
rules.  Of  course,  where  no  agency  or  ratifica- 
tion can  be  shown,  the  steward  or  bouse  com- 
mittee or  other  officer  inak^ng  or  directing  a 
purchase  bec<mw8  personally  liable  upon  the 
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cUigatitni  incurred,  tbe  club,  u  sneh,  faaving 
no  hkaI  status.  An  incorporated  club,  bow- 
ever,  like  any  other  corporation,  may  sue  and 
be  sued  in  its  corporate  capacity;  and  its 
office r«  and  membera,  so  lon^  as  they  have 
complied  with  the  law,  are  equally  free  from 
individual  liability  for  its  debts.  For  this' and 
other  reasons  it  has  become  a  common  practice 
to  incOTporate  tAvb*  ctf  this  character.  But  In- 
oorp(Hrauon  does  not  invtdve  the  existence  of  a 
oapital  stock,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
term,  nor  of  eorp<H'ate  shares,  nor  has  a  dub 
member  usually  a  transferable  interest.  (For 
a  remarkable  ezoepticHi  to  this  rule,  see  Stock 
ExcHAUGX.)  For  the  dissoluticm  of  an  incor- 
porated club,  legal  proceedings  are  necessary; 
but  a  voluntary,  unincorporated  association  may 
be  dissolved  informally  by  mutual  agreement 
of  its  members,  and  thereupon  the  prwerty  of 
the  dub  is  distributed  equ^y  amoi^i;  xhem. 

Although  a  club  is  not  a  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment, i.e.,  neither  a  tavern  nor  a  hotel, 
within  the  meaning  of  excise  legislation,  it  may 
nevertheless  be  brought  statute  under  public 
r^ulaticm.  Of  course,  the  primrietor  of  a  "pro- 
pnetary  club"  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as 
any  other  persons  buying  and  selling  intoxicat- 
ing liauora.  It  has  -been  held,  however,  that  the 
furnisnlng  oi  wine,  heet,  etc.,  to  a  member  of  a 
"memberr  daV*  ts  not  "giving  or  adlin^* 
liquors  within  the  excise  laws.  A  club  may  also 
be  a  common  gambling  house  under  the  law  if  its 
members  in  considerable  numbers  habitually  con- 
gregate there  for  purposes  of  gaming.  See  CoR- 
FORA.noN;  Joint-Stock  Association;  Voluit- 
TABT  Association;  and  the  autiiorities  there 
referred  to.  See  also  BoTs'  Clubs;  Wohbn'b 
Clubs;  WoBKinaiait'B  Clubs;  Working  Wo- 
men's Clubs.  ConAilt  also  Wertheimer,  Lau> 
BOatmg  to  Clubt  (2d  ed.,  London,  1889). 

CIiUBFOOT  <in  Lat.,  talipet).  A  defoimify 
of  the  foot,  due  to  a  distortion  of  one  or  more 
of  the  joints,  and  characterized  by  extreme  ex- 
tension, flexion,  adduction,  abduction,  or  rota- 
tion. Surgeons  recognize  several  varieties :  a 
turning  in  of  the  foot  [talipet  dotim),  a  turning 
out  (talipes  valgua),  an  elevation  of  the  bed 
so  that  Uie  weight  is  borne  on  the  ball  of  the 
foot  and  the  toes  (foltpes  equiiuta),  and  a  de- 
pression  of  tbe  heel  with  the  front  of  the  foot 
raised  f  rtHn  the  ground  ( talipes  caloaneua ) .  Two 
of  these  forms  are  frequently  combined  (e^ui- 
novanu).  We  may  also  mention  here  the  de- 
formities flat  foot  {pes  planus),  where  the  arch 
of  the  foot  is  lost,  and  its  opposite  {pes  oavus), 
where  this  arch  is  unduly  exaggerated. 

Clubfoot  is  either  congenital  or  aequired. 
When  acquired,  the  deformity  is  usually  due  to 
in&ntile  paralysis  (anterior  politKnyditia).  Tbe 
changes  involve  the  muscles,  tendons,  bones,  and 
ligaments.  The  treatment  is  manual,  mechani- 
CM,  or  operative.  Considerable  improvement 
can  be  obtained  in  congenital  cases  by  the  first 
method,  but  those  of  long  standing  require 
splints  or  special  apparatus,  or  surgical  inter- 
ference with  sections  of  the  tendons  and  fre- 
quent^ removal  of  P^rts  of  tiie  bones.  The  first 
operation  for  clubfoot  was  done  in  1731,  hy 
Stromeyer.  Consult  (Sould  and  Fyle,  artide 
"Talipes,"  in  Cyclopedia  of  Jfedioine  and  Sur- 
gery (Philadelphia,  1912). 

GLTTBHAKD.  A  rare  congenital  deformity, 
in  which  the  hand  is  closed  or  bent  backward 
or  to  one  side.  Defective  development  of  the 
boaes  of  the  wrist  coexists,  and  other  mal- 
VOL.  V^2 
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nutrition  is  apparent  in  the  child,  who  rarely 
survives. 

CLtTB  UOSS,  or  Obound  PntB.   Spedes  of 

Lycopodium  and  SelagineUa,  resembling  coarse 
mosses,  and  frequratly  bearing  clublike  cones 
(strobili)  of  spore-bearing  leaves.    See  Ltco- 

FODIALES;  PTBBIDOPHtTES. 

OLUBBOOT,  or  Anbobt.  A  disease  to  which 
turnips,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  rutabagas,  and 
allied  plants  are  liable,  and  which  often  proves 
of  serious  importance  to  fanners,  de8troyil^[  the 
crop  of  entire  Adds.  It  is  called  dubroot  be- 
cause of  the  knobs  or  tubercular  excrescences 
which  form  upon  the  root.  The  root  often  be- 
comes  divided  into  a  number  of  parts,  each  in 
some  small  degree  swelling  separately  by  itadf; 
whence  the  popular  name,  *^nger-and-toe  dis- 
ease." The  disease  is  caused  by  Plaemodiophora 
brassiwB,  a  fungus  of  low  order,  which  multi- 
plies witii  great  rapidity  in  tbe  cdls  bf  the  host 
This  acts  as  a  snmnlus,  causing  the  roots  to 
assume  their  strange  appearance.  The  fungus 
can  ranain  .in  the  soil  for  a  number  of  years. 
On  this  account,  care  should  be  taken  to  rotate 
crops,  so  that  no  cruciferous  pluits  diall  be 
grown  on  the  infested  land  for  several  years. 
The  seed  bed  is  often  a  source  from  which  the 
disease  is  spread,  and  it  should  receive  atten- 
tion. The  applintion  of  lime  every  few  years 
at  the  rate  m  75  bushds  per  acre,  has  giv^ 
promising  results.  It  is  abo  advisable  to  re- 
move all  infected  plants  as  much  as  ptwaible 
and  rotate  crops  at  frequent  intervals. 

CLUB-BUSH.    See  Sompus. 

CLUXNTIUS  HABTTUS,  Aulub.  A  Ro- 
man central  figure  in  a  celebrated  and  com- 
plicated poison  case,  which  involved  two  trials 
at  Rtmte,  in  74  and  66  B.a  On  the  latter 
ooeasion  Cicero  ddivered  the  ^>eech  Pro  Chten- 
tio,  still  «ctant,  which  is  rated  highly.  Tbo 
speech  was  edited  1^  Fausset  (1887).  Consult 
Nettleship,  Lectures  and  Bssaiys  on  Bubjeet* 
Connected  with  Latin  Literature  and  iSoftoIor^ 
ship  (Oxford,  1886). 

CLUGNT.    See  Clunt. 

CLTTXBEB  SPANIEL.  See  Spaniel;  and 
Plate  of  Tebsiebs,  Spaniels,  btto.,  under  Doo. 

OLUXST,  SiB  TuNBBLLT.  A  boorish  countiy 
squire  in  Vanbrugh's  plav  The  Belapae.  He  also 
iq>p«tr8  in  Sheridan's  Trip  to  Soarhorough. 

CLTTNCH.  Old  Madge's  husband  in  Peele's 
Old  Wives'  Tale. 

CLUmACS,  or  Congbbgation  of  Clunt.  A 
branch  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  foimded  at 
Clunj  or  Clugny  in  France  about  010,  by 
William,  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  He  placed  at  its 
head  Berno,  who  had  made  a  great  reputation 
by  his  conduct  as  abbot  of  the  monasteries  of 
Gigny  and  Banme.  The  order  was  noted  for  its 
rigorous  discipline  and  its  influence  for  reform. 
It  spread  rapidly,  and  in  the  flfte^th  century 
had  825  houses  (the  2000  sometimes  assigned  is 
probably  exaggerated),  spread  from  Scotland  to 
Palestine,  all  connected  with  the  house  at  Climy. 
In  England  the  first  Clunioc  bouse  was  founded 
in  1077.  At  the  time  of  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries-  there  were  3S  honses.  The 
Congregation  In  France  was  dissolved  in  1790 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly;  the  town  of  Cluny 
purchased  the  magnificent  abbey  church  for 
100,000  francs  and  pulled  it  down.  When,  a 
few  ^ears  later,  the  citizens  invited  Napoleon 
to  visit  them,  he  dismissed  them  contemptu- 
ously, calling  them  vandals.  In  Paris  the  pres- 
ent HOtd  de  Cluny  was  begun  in  the  fifteenth 
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century  (on  the  site  of  the  old  palace  of  the 
early  Frankish  kings)  by  the  Congregation  of 
Cluny,  but  is  now  a  rich  museum  owned  by 
the  city  of  Paris.  The  Congregation  was  re- 
formed by  Peter  the  VeneraWe  (q.v.),  and  in 
1131  Innocent  II  dedicated  the  great  church  of 
Cluny,  which  was  fcne  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Among  the  great  "men  whom  the  Congre- 
gation has  produced  are  Popes  Gregory  VII, 
Urban  II.  and  Paschal  II.  Consult  Sachnr,  Die 
Cluniacenser  (Halle,  1891-94)  ;  Duckett,  Char' 
tera  and  Records  of  Cluni  (Lewes,  1890). 

CLUNY,  klv'nfi',  or  CLUONT  (Lat.  Olunia- 
cum,  probably  connected  with  Olr.  chain.  It. 
olott,  meadow,  Gk.  jcUtoi,  klepos,  moisture,  Lith. 
azldpias,  wet).  A  town  in  the  Department  of 
SaOne-et-Loire,  France,  12  miles  northwest  of 
Maeon  (Map;  France,  N.,  K  6).  It  has  an  ex< 
cellent  industrial  college,  and  manufactures 
pottery,  paper,  leather,  and  yarn.  Pop.,  1901, 
4108;  1911,  4150.  Its  architectural  attractions 
include,  besides  the  celebrated  Benedictine  ab- 
bey of  the  ninth  century,  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century;  the 
church  of  Saint-Mare^I,  with  a  beautiful  Ro- 
manesque steeple  of  the  twelfth  century;  the 
ruins  of  Saint-Mayeul;  the  abbot's  palace;  por- 
tions of  the  ancient  fortifications;  and  pic- 
turesque houses,  dating  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury and  later,  all  classed  among  the  historical 
monuments  of  France.  Before  the  erection  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  abb^  church  at  Cluny, 
which  was  begun  in  1089,  was  the  largest  build' 
ing  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  being  650  feet  long 
by  130  wide.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  having  been 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  town,  to  which  it  was 
sold  after  the  convent  was  suppressed  by  the 
Constituent  Aaaembly  in  1790.  (See  Cluni Aca.) 
A  model  of  it  is  preserved  in  the  town  museum, 
which  was  once  a  part  of  the  abbot's  palace. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  noted  painter 
Prud'hon.  Consult:  Bernard,  Lea  chartea  de 
I'abbaye  de  Cluny  (Paris,  1876-94);  Duckett, 
TA«  Archives  of  the  Ancient  Abbey  of  Cluny 
(n.  p.,  1886) ;  Penjon,  Cluny,  la  vUle  et  I'ahbaye 
(Cluii^l872). 

CLUKYy  kly'n^,  HAm.  Di.  A  fine  Gothic 
edifice  in  Paris,  built  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  by  the  abbots  of  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  Cluny,  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Roman  palace.  In  1515  it  was  occupied 
by  Mary,  the  widow  of  Louis  XII,  and  in  1537 
James  V  of  Scotland  was  married  in  it.  It 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  nation  after  the 
Revolution,  was  acquired  in  1833  by  the  anti- 
quarian Du  Sommerard,  and  in  1842  was  pur- 
chased wi^  its  colleetiims  by  the  State.  The 
museum  established  in  it  is  important  for  its 
antiquities,  particularly  of  France. 

CLtTFE^ZDJB  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
clupea,  small  river  fish  -f  Ok.  eldos,  eidoa,  shape, 
form).  An  important  family  of  soft-rayed 
fishes,  including  the  herring,  shad,  sardines, 
alewives,  etc.  (qq.v.).  The  body  is  usually  elon- 
gated and  compressed ;  the  head  naked ;  the  body 
covered  with  rather  large  scales,  usually  easily 
lost.  The  lateral  line  is  granting.  There  is  only 
one  dorsal  fin,  and  the  tail  is  forked.  There  are 
about  30  genera  and  160  species  found  in  all 
seas,  and  usually  in  immense  shoals.  Many 
species  are  anadromous,  while  some  remain  in 
fresh  water  permanently.  See  Fishebies  and 
Fish  Cui.tube,  and  Colored  Plate  of  American 
Food  Fishes,  under  FiBH  AS  Food,  and  Plate  of 
Hekbino  and  Shao. 


dLtrSEBET,  klpV-rft^  Gustate  PAtn;.(1823- 
1900).  A  French  soldier  and  Ccmununist,  bom 
in  Paris.  He  was  educated  at  Saint-Cyr,  dis- 
tinguished himself  during  the  insurrection  of 
1848  in  Paris,  served  in  the  Crimean  War  and 
in  Africa  against  the  Kabyles,  and  became  a 
captain  in  1855.  In  1858  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  in  1860,  as  ctmimander  of  the 
French  volunteers,  joined  Garibaldi  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Sicily  and  MjM)le8.  At  the  outbrwc 
of  the  American  Civil  War  in  1861  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  entered  the  Union  army, 
served  on  the  staffs  of  McClellan  and  Fr^ont, 
and  was  brevetted  brigadier  general  in  1862.  In 
1864  he  was  editor  of  the  Neto  Nation  in  New 
York,  advocating  the  nomination  of  Fr^ont  for 
the  presidency.  In  1867  he  took  part  in  the 
Fenian  revolt  and  went  back  to  France,  where 
he  wrote  for  several  radical  papers,  but  was 
condemned  for  certain  publications  and  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  England.  On  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Republic  in  September,  1870, 
lie  took  part  in  the  insurrectionary  attempts  at 
Lyons  and  Marseilles,  whence  he  fled  to  Geneva. 
In  1871,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mune, he  was  appointed  del^ate  of  the  War 
Department,  and  endeavored  to  improve  the  mili- 
tary organization  of  the  CommnniBt  troops,  but 
soon  gave  offense  to  the  Cmtral  Committee,  was 
accused  of  treachery,  and  was  imprisoned  at 
Mazas.  When  the  government  troops  entered 
Paris,  he  escaped  to  England,  thence  to  Mexico, 
and  finally  to  Switzerland.  In  1872,  during  hia 
absence,  he  waa  formally  sentenced  to  death;  he 
returned  to  France  in  1881,  having  spent  several 
years  in  Turkey,  and  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1888,  1880,  and  1893.  He  pub- 
lished Mimoirea  du  gMral  Clitaeret  (1887-88). 

OLITSTEB  CtTP.  See  Mcnmnt;  Ubedinaus. 

CLUSTEBED  PIES,  or  Clustebed  Colvmit , 
or  Compound  Pier.  A  form  of  architectural 
support  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
though  not  absolutely  unknown  to  the  ancient 
East,  as  is  shown  by  the  Babylonian  cluster  of 
four  columns  found  at  Tcllo.  It  was  not  used 
in  the  classic,  early  Christian,  or  Byzantine 
style,  nor  until  the  development  of  the  vaulted 
Romanesque  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  prob- 
ably originated  in  the  attanpt  to  vary  the  plain 
square  pier  which  waa  then  being  used  in  place 
of  the  classic  column,  and  to  connect  it  with 
moldings  of  the  arcades  and  the  ribs  of  the 
vaulting.  These  Romanesque  piers  had  a  square 
or  rectangular  core,  to  each  face  of  which  & 
semicolumn  or  engaged  shaft  waa  attached; 
this  simplest  form  was  varied  by  the  addition  of 
minor  shafts  and  reentrant  angles.  Very  ridi 
effects  were  thus  obtained,  especially  in  CCTtrml 
France  and  England  during  the  twelfth  century. 
The  developed  Gothic  style  of  the  thirteenth 
century  adopted  the  clustered  pier  as  its  regu- 
lar support  in  interior  architecture.  The  Gothic 
pier  differed  from  the  Romanesque  in  being 
usually  more  slender  and  more  varied  in  plan, 
and  in  a  majority  of  cases  based  on  a  circular 
or  polygonal  instead  of  a  square  core.  The 
lai^ger  shafts  were  sometimes — espeeisjly  in 
England — separated  from  the  core,  to  which 
they  were  fastened  only  at  the  base  and  at  the 
capital  and  1^  intermediary  molded  bands.  But 
this  form  was  found  unsatisfactory  and  was 
abandoned  except  in  England  for  the  solid  pier, 
which  was  a  better  support.  Its  simplest  form 
with  circular  core  is  shown  in  the  nave  of 
Amiens  Cathedral,  but  its  variations  are  infi- 
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aite,  being  determined  largely  by  the  number, 
form,  the  grouping  of  the  vaumng  rlba  and 
moIdingB  above,  by  connecting  witii  which  the 
effective  sweep  of  architectural  lines  is  con- 
tinued from  floor  to  vaulting  ridge.  The  neo- 
classicism  of  the  Renaiaaance  put  an  md  to  the 
clustered  pier  almost  entirety  except  in  its 
simplest  rMtangular  forms. 

CXTTTCH.  A  mechanical  device  whereby  it  is 
possible  to  transmit  the  rotary  motion  of  a  shaft 
by  means  of  connecting  two  elements  which  nor- 
mally are  independent.  This  ccmnection  may  be 
estidtlished  by  means  of  teeth,  by  the  iiietioa 
of  two  Burfaoes,  by  pins  and  studs,  by  earns,  or 
in  other  ways.  The  clutch  finds  extensive  ap- 
plici^on  for  the  transmission  of  power  in  vari- 
ous mechanical  devices,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  types  are  the  friction  dutches,  where 
two  Btirfaces  rub  on  each  other  when  the  clutch 
is  thrown  into  gear,  the  presaure  of  contact 
being  sufBcient  so  that  the  friction  is  increased 
to  a  d^ree  that  the  surfaces,  which  may  have 
spedal  coatings  as  of  wood  or  cork,  bind  and 
one  surface  is  enabled  to  drive  the  other.  These 
surfaces  may  talce  the  form  of  disks  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  shaft,  of  blocks  sliding  on 
its  outer  or  inner  surface,  of  a  surface  or  band 
on  the  rim  of  a  pulley  on  the  shaft,  of  two  con- 
ical surfaces,  internal  and  external,  or  of  a  band 
and  ribbon  around  a  pulley,  or  some  one  of 
numerous  other  devices.  There  are  also  magnetic 
clutches  where  the  two  parts  are  broo^t  to- 
gether by  the  action  of  powerful  etectrca^gnets. 
The  advantage  of  the  clutch  is  that  shafts  may 
be  put  into  motion  gradually  witiiout  shock,  and 
for  this  object  they  find  extensive  appUeatlon  in 
motor  vdiicles  (q.v.). 

For  detailed  consideration  of  friction  clutches, 
consult  Souther,  in  Tra»aaction8  American  80- 
eiety  of  MeehaMioal  Engineer*  for  1908. 

OLTTTE,  WuxABD  Nelbok  (1869-  ).  An 
American  botanist,  born  at  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 
Between  1897  and  1011  he  was  assFstant  ourator 
of  the  botanical  department  of  Coltunbia  Uni- 
versity, curator  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gar- 
den, instructor  in  biology  in  the  Joltet  (111.) 
High  School,  and  instructor  in  botany  in  the 
Curtis  Hif^  School,  Chicago.  In  1011  he  be- 
came head  of  the  biolc^  d^artment  in  the 
Girls'  Technical  fOgh  School,  Chicago.  He  was 
at- one  time  publisher  of  the  Plant  World  and 
later  became  both  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Fern  Bulletin  and  the  American  Botanist.  He 
founded  the  American  Fern  Sodety  in  1803.  His 
publications  include :  A  Flora  of  the  Upper  Sua- 
ifuehanna  Valley  (1808);  Our  Feme  in  ikeir 
Baunte  (1901);  The  Fern  Collector'e  Guide 
(1002);  The  Fern  Allies  of  North  America 
(1005) !  Laboratory  Botany  for  the  High  Sehool 
(1900);  Agronomy  for  Bigh  Sohoola  (1012;  2d 
ed.,  -1913) ;  Laboratory  Manual  and  Note  Book 
m  Botany  (1913). 

CLTTT^TEBBXrCK,  Captain  Cuthbebt.  A 
retired  officer,  the  fictitious  editor  of  Scott's  The 
Abbot,  The  Monaatery,  and  The  Fortuaee  of 
Vigel. 

CLtrVER,  kl!S5'v«r,  or  CLDTTEB,  kly'vSr, 
Phiupp  (1680-1622).  A  German  antiquarian 
and  geographer,  bom  in  Danzig.  He  firrt  stud- 
ied law  in  Leyden,  but  soon  forsook  it  for 
ardueology  and  geography,  whereupon  his  father 
withdrew  all  support  and  he  was  obliged  to  take 
service  in  the  Austrian  army.  From  1607  to 
1613  he  traveled  through  Norway,  England, 
Scotland,  France.  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 


Italy,  and  in  1615  be  settled  in  Leyden,  where 
he  was  made  "Oeographus  .^aulemicus."  In 
1617-18  he  roamed  once  more  through  Italy  and 
Sicily,  on  foot  and  under  great  hardship.  He 
was  the  foimder  of  historical  geography  and 
author  of  De  Trihua  Rheni  Alveie  atque  Ostiie 
(1611) ;  Qermania  Antiqua  (1616)  ;  SicUia  An- 
tiqua  (1610);  Italia  Antigua  (1624),  his  prin- 
cipal work;  and  /ntroduefio  in  I7fitiwrMm 
Qeographiam  (1624). 

OLTDB  (called  Olotta  by  Tacitus,  connected 
with  Olr.  Cluadt  name  of  a  river,  Gk.  Kkblw, 
klyeein,  to  wash  out,  Lat.  oluere,  to  purify,  Goth. 
hlatre,  AS.  M*ttor,  Qer.  lauter,  pure).  The 
third  in  size,  commercially  the  most  important 
river  in  Scotland,  widely  celebrated  for  the  ro- 
mantic beauty  of  its  scenery  (Map:  Scotland,  D 
4).  It  is  formed  by  the  Daer  Water,  the  Potrail 
Water,  and  several  small  streams  of  the  semi- 
circular range  of  the  ECart,  Queensberry,  and 
Lowther  hills,  and  drains  the  counties  of  Lanark, 
Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton,  fiowing  past  Lanark, 
Hamilt<Hi,  Glasgow,  Renfrew,  w»tnwell,  Craw- 
ford, Lamington,  Blantyre,  Uddlngaton,  and  Dum- 
barton, near  which  town  it  opens  into  the  Firth 
of  Clyde.  In  this  course  it  receives  the  Medwin, 
Carnwath,  Mouse,  Calder,  North  Calder,  Kelvin, 
and  Leven  rivers.  It  flows  through  a  fertile, 
wooded  valley,  often  extending  into  level  plains, 
and  often  having  bold,  wood^  banks.  From  2 
miles  above  to  4  miles  below  Lanark  are  the 
celebrated  falls  of  Clyde— a  series  of  four  cas- 
cades and  rapids,  the  largest  In  Scotland;  the 
totkl  descent  in  the  course  of  6  miles  being  230 
feet,  amid  very  picturesque  scenery,  Corra  Linn, 
the  grandest  fall,  forms  three  distinct  leaps — 
in  aO  84  feet  high.  Below  Glasgow  the  Clyde 
expands  into  an  estuary,  navigable  by  the  largest 
vessels,  and  at  Greenock  it  attains  a  breadth  of 
about  4  miles.  Opposite  this  point  the  Gareloch 
empties  into  It,  and  a  short  distance  below,  Loch 
Long  on  the  north.  Turning,  it  expands  into  the 
Firtb  of  Clyde,  which  extends  between  Argyll  on 
the  west,  and  Renfrew  and  Ayr  on  the  east, 
to  the  North  Channel  at  the  island  of  Ailsa 
Craig,  where  its  breadth  is  alwut  30  miles.  In 
the  Firth  of  Clyde  are  the  islands  Arran,  Bute, 
Great  Cumbrae,  and  Little  Cumbrae.  In  the 
north  a  narrow  arm,  called  Loch  B^e,  extaids 
far  into  Ar^ll.  The  Clyde  from  its  source  to 
Glasgow  is,  by  Its  windings,  75  miles  lon^,  and 
from  Glasgow  to  the  south  end  of  the  peninsula 
of  Can  tyre  the  distMice  is  about  90  mUes.  The 
basin  of  the  Clyde  oecupies  1500  square  miles. 
Floods  sometimes  raise  its  waters  20  feet. 
Clydesdale,  or  the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  is  noted 
for  its  coal  and  iron  mines,  orchards,  and  horses. 
The  falls  of  Clyde  furnish  power  for  many  mills, 
especifUly  cotton.  Bell,  in  1812,  launched  on  the 
Clyde  the  first  steamboat,  and  to  this  day  in 
Europe  the  Clyde  forms  the  centre  of  the  ship- 
building industry  in  Scotland.  Consult  MilIar,7'Ae 
Clyde  from  its  8ouree  to  the  Sea  (London,  1888). 

CLYDE.  A  village  in  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y., 
38  miles  west  of  Syracuse,  on  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  West  Shore  railroads,  and  on  the 
Barge  Canal  (Map:  New  York,  D  4).  It  con- 
tains glassworks,  steam-engine  and  boiler  fac- 
tory, cannery,  and  harness  works.  Pop.,  1900, 
2507;  1910,  2695. 

CLTDB.  A  village  in  Sandusky  Co.,  Ohio, 
75  miles  west  by  south  of  Cleveland,  on  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Wheel- 
ing and  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Lake  Shore  Electric 
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raUnnds  (Map:  Ohio.  E  3).  The  village  con- 
tains a  Carneme  library  uid  a  monument  to 
Gen.  James  B.  McPheraoD,  who  ms  born 
and  buried  here.  There  are  manufactories  of 
cutlery,  kraut,  automobiles,  barrels,  and  screens, 
and  granite  worka  The  water  works  and  lift- 
ing plants  are  publicly  owned.  Pop.*  1900, 
2S1B;  IBIO,  2816. 

GLTDS,  JoEif  CuNifiHOUic  (1841-  ). 
An  American  clergyman,  bom  at  White  Deer 
Vall^,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.  After  serving  in  the 
Civil  War  he  was  educated  at  Lafayette  CoU^ 
and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In  1869 
he  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry. 
He  was  pastor  at  Frazer,  Pa.  (1872-70),  and  at 
Bloomsbury,  K.  J.  (1879-1901).  His  publica- 
tions include:  Roabntgh,  a  T<Ue  of  the  Rm>olu- 
fion  (1880);  Life  of  Jam^  B.  Cojfift  (1881); 
Bittory  of  the  Pint  Prtthfft«rian  OAuroh  of 
■Bloomtbury,  If  no  Jeney  (1884). 

OLTSE,  LoBD.  See  Caufbell,  Sik  G<njN. 

CLTDS'BAKX.  A  town  in  Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  Clyde,  7  miles  northwest  of 
Qlaagow  (Map:  Scotland,  D  4).  It  has  ezten- 
dve  yards  for  building  iron  and  steel  ships, 
engineering  works,  and  distilleries.  Pop.,  1901, 
18.670;  1011,  16,202. 

GLTDESa>AI(B,  or  PAIfflLET  TBBBIBB. 
See  Tnnnn. 

OLTKKHB,  IcUm^-nS.  1.  The  dan^^tter  oi 
OoeanuB  and  Tetfays,  and  mother,  1^  lapetus,  of 
Atlas,  Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  2.  The 
mother  of  PhaSthon  (q.v.). 

OLTlCErNlA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  fmn  Lat. 
Clymene,  Ok.  Kkv/Uini,  Klymene,  name  of  a 
nymph,  originally  p.p.  of  xX^ir,  klyein,  to  hear). 
A  genus  of  goniatitoid  cephalopoda,  found  in  the 
Upper  Devimian  rocks  of  Eunnw  and  North 
America,  and  disUngnished  from  the  other  gonia- 
tites  by  the  dorsal  position  of  its  siphuncle.  The 
shell  of  this  genus  is  a  flattened  spiral,  the 
whorls  of  which  are  closely  coiled  so  that  each 
whorl  clasps  the  outer  half  of  that  n^  inude 
it.  The  suture  lines  are  simply  curved  or  lobed. 
In  scone  beds  of  the  Eluropean  Upper  Devonian 
the  shells  of  this  genus  are  so  abundant  as  to 
give  the  name  "Cl^nenienkalk"  to  the  limestme 
containing  tiiem.  Conenlt  Poord  and  Crick, 
Catalogue  of  the  Fosail  Cephalopoda  in  the  Brtt- 
ith  Mtueum  of  Natural  History,  part  iii,  pp. 
14-32  (London,  1897).  See  also  Ookiatitbs; 
CEPHALOPODA ;    DETOinAN  STSTDH. 

CLTHEB,  kli'mgr,  Gboboe  (1739-1813).  An 
American  patriot,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration  of  Independence  and  a  prominent  mem- 
ber <tf  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787. 
He  was  bom  in  miiladelphia,  was  orphaned 
when  only  one  year  old,  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  Philadelphia  (now  the  Univeraily  of 
Pennsylvania),  and  became  a  merchant  in  his 
native  citr.  In  1772  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Penn  to  the  position  of  "Justice  of  the 
Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
and  of  the  County  Court  of  Conunon  Pleas  of 
Philadei^ia."  On  the  approach  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  he  became  an  active  member  of 
Uie  patriot  party,  and  was  dioBoi  suocessiTely 
a  member  of  the  Cwnmittee  of  Correspondence 
(1774)  and  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Penn- 
aylTania  (1776).  From  July,  1776,  to  August, 
1776,  he  served  as  one  of  the  two  treasurers  of 
the  Continental  Congress;  from  October,  177S, 
to  July,  1770,  he  was  a  leading  manber  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Committee  of  Safety;  and  in  Jtdy, 
1776,  he  was  one  of  the  five  men  who  were 
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appointed  1^  the  Pennsylvaiua  Legislature  in 
luaoe  of  the  Pennn'lvania  delegates  who  had 
opposed  the  Deelarati<ai  of  Independaioe,  which 
document  he  signed  on  August  2.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tions of  Pennsylvania  in  1776  and  1779;  served 
as  captain  under  Cadwalader  at  the  battle  of 
Princeton;  was  a  member  of  the  Poinsylvania 
AaaemUy  in  1777  and  1778;  was  reflected  to 
the  Continental  CtHigrese  in  March  of  1778;  was 
sent  to  Valley  Forge  by  Congress  as  a  special 
commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  allied  malad- 
ministration of  the  Commissary  Department; 
and  in  1776  was  one  of  the  q>ecial  commissioners 
sent  by  C>>ngrees  to  treat  with  the  Indiana  at 
Fort  Pitt  (Pittsburgh).  In  May,  1780,  he  co- 
operated with  Robert  Morris  and  others  in 
founding  the  Bank  of  Fennsylvuiia  to  teeilitate 
the  furnishing  of  supplies  to  the  army,  and  in 
both  1780  and  1781  he  was  reelected  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  by  which  in  1782  he,  with 
Edward  Rutledge,  was  sent  as  special  commis- 
si<mer  to  the  Southern  States,  to  secure  the 
royment  of  funds  due  to  the  national  treasury. 
From  1782  to  1785  he  lived  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
but  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  the  latter  year, 
and  from  then  until  1789  was  aa  inftomtial 
monber  of  the  Pemuylvanla  AasemUy.  He  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  CousUttttional  Conven- 
tion of  1787;  was  a  member  of  CongreM  from 
1789  to  1791 ;  was  appointed  by  Washington  in 
1769  Supervisor  of  the  Internal  Revenue  for 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  capacity  he  was  charged 
with  the  collection  of  the  tax  on  spirits  wlueb 
brouf^t  on  the  Whisky  Insurrection  (q.v.); 
and  in  1796  was  one  of  the  special  commission- 
ers appointed  by  Washington  to  treat  with  the 
CredEs  and  Cherokees  in  Georgia.  ■  Subsequoitly, 
though  taking  no  further  part  in  public  life,  he 
took  an  active  interest  in  public  enterprises  of 
various  kinds,  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
reading  and  .study,  and  was  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bank  and  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  leaiders  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  period  and  had  a  wide 
reputation  for  ability,  learning,  and  patriotism. 
Consult  Didcenson,  in  the  Magazine  of  AmersoM 
Hwiory,  vol.  v  (New  York,  1880). 

OLTSTBB,  klle'ter  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  gkverip, 
klyeter,  a  i^inge,  from  xX^fecr,  klyxein,  to 
purify).  An  old  term  for  a  medicine  adminis- 
tered in  the  liquid  form  by  the  rectum,  or  lower 
end  of  the  intestines.    See  Enema. 

CliYTEM^TESTTRA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KXv- 
Toifip^ffTpa,  Klytaimnestra) .  In  Greek  l^end, 
the  daughter  of  Kiw  T^dareaa  and  Leda^  and 
the  twin  sister  of  ^len.  She  became  tiie  wife 
of  Agamemnon  (q.v.),  and  bore  him  a  son.  Ores- 
tee,  and  three  daughters,  Iphigenia,  Ellectm,  and 
Chiysothemis.  While  Agamemnon  was  at  Troj, 
ahe  formed  an  adulterous  connection  wiu 
.^gisthus  (q.v.),  murdered  her  husband  on  his 
return,  and  reigned  for  seven  years  with 
Mpatims,  till  she  was  murdered  by  Orestes  (q.v.). 

CLYTIE,  kim  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  K\vrlv, 
Klyti€).  A  Greek  maiden  beloved  by  Hdios 
(the  sun) .  When  he  deserted  her  Ua  Leneotbea, 
die  betrayed  the  latter  to  her  father,  who  put 
her  to  death.  As  her  lover  did  not  return,  Clytie 
gazed  ever  after  him,  until  in  pity  the  gods 
changed  her  to  a  flower,  called  by  the  Greeks 
likMrpArtoir,  heliotropion,  of  the  same  family  ss 
our  heliotrope.  The  so-called  Clytie  of  the 
British  Museum  is  only  the  pwtrait  a 
Roman  maiden. 
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OBIBUB,  idMAB,  or  Gitidos  (Lat.,  from  6k. 
Erttot,  Knido$),  An  ancient  city  on  the  western 
octremily  of  Ute  promontory  ot  Triopion  (now 
Cape  Krio),  in  daria,  Asia  Minor,  founded  aa 
a  colony  from  the  east  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  hence  said  to  be  both  lAContan  and  Argolic; 
it  was  one  of  the  six  cities  of  the  Dorian 
League.  Cnidus  (according  to  Stnbo)  had  two 
ports,  one  of  which  was  a  closed  harbor  for 
war  vessels.  The  original  settlement  was  on  an 
island,  but  the  oily  later  spread  to  the  main- 
land, and  a  mole  was  bnilt  to  unite  the  two 
parts.  The  soutiiem  port  was  formed  1^  two 
moles  carried  into  the  sea  to  ihe  depth  of 
nearly  100  feet,  one  of  which  is  nearly  perfect 
at  the  pr^nt  day.  The  city  was  famoits  for  its 
worship  of  Aphrodite,  and  in  one  of  its  tem- 
ples was  the  famous  nude  statue  of  the  god- 
dess by  Praxiteles.  The  Cnidians  valued  this 
work  BO  hl^dily  that  they  are  said  to  have  re- 
fused the  otter  of  Nioomedes  of  Bithynia  to  pay 
their  large  public  debt  in  exchange  for  this 
statue.  Off  Cnidus,  the  Athenian  admiral 
Conon  defeated  the  Spartan  fleet  in  394  b.c.,  and 
thus  broke  the  power  of  Sparta  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  site  is  still  covered  with  ruins.  In  1857-58 
Sir  Charles  T.  Newton  excavated  the  sacred 
precinct  of  Demeter,  discovering  the  fine  seated 
statue  of  the  goddess  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Famous  citizens  of  Cnidus  were  Eudoxas  (q.v.), 
Ctesias  (q.v.),  and  Sostratus,  who  built  the 
Pharos  (q.v.)  at  Alexandria.  Consult  Newton, 
Diacoreries  at  ffalicamtuaus,  Cnidus,  and  Bran- 
chida  (London,  1862-63),  and  Travels  and  Dis- 
coveries in  the  Levant  (London,  1865). 

CHOSUS,  nf/aQs,  Qnosus,  or  Knosus  (Lat, 
from  Gk.  Krw^f,  Kn6sos,  or  less  correctly  Kkiw- 
ffii,  KnSssos).  An  ancient  city  of  Crete,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  3  miles  from  the  coast, 
near  the  modern  Candla  (q.v.),  famoiu  in 
legend  as  the  home  of  King  Minos  (q.v.).  The 
DictBan  cave  in  the  neighborhood  was  a  le^said- 
ary  birthplace  of  Zeus,  though  in  later  times 
somewhat  supplanted  as  a  seat  of  worship  by 
the  Idiean  cave  on  Mount  Ida.  Here  also  legend 
placed  the  famous  labyrinth  (q.v.),  in  which  the 
Minotaur  was  confined.  In  hiBtorical  times 
Cnosus  was  inhabited  by  Dorians,  and  shared 
with  Gorlyna  the  chief  power  in  the  island.  It 
finally  became  a  Roman  colony.  The  site  has 
beenne  highly  important  in  the  study  of  the 
civilizal4<m  known  as  ^gean  or  Minoan  from 
Uie  excavations  made  by  Sir  A.  J.  Evans  since 
18S9-1900.  These  have  shown  that  the  site  of  the 
early  town  was  abandoned  near  the  end  of  the 
Mycensan  period,  never  to  be  reinhabited.  A 
city  of  the  Mycensean  period  has  been  discovered, 
and  also  a  pslaee  of  far  greater  size  and  ^lendor 
than  any  previously  known,  bearing  witness  to 
the  |freat  power  of  the  rulers  of  Cnosus  in  the 
heroic  age.  The  decorations  include  wall  paint- 
ings on  stucco,  and  reliefs  of  an  artistic  merit 
hitherto  unsuspected  for  so  remote  a  period 
(about  2000-1200  b.c.)  outside  of  Egypt.  The 
art,  however,  is  not  Egyptian,  but  must  be 
attributed  to  the  pre-Dortan  civilization  of 
Greece.  In  the  palace  were  also  foimd  a  great 
number  of  clay  tablets  bearing  inscriptions  in 
two  varieties  of  writing,  neither  of  which  can 
be  read,  thoiigh  it  seems  clear  that  some  of  the 
tablets  contain  inventories  of  chariots,  shields, 
and  other  stores.  Consult  Sir  A.  J.  Evans,  An 
Atlas  of  Knossian  Antiquities  (London,  1014). 
See  ABCHiEOLOGT,  Mycenaan  Period;  Ckeck. 

CNTTT.    See  Canxtte. 


COACH  <Fr.  cache,  Ger.  Eutsohe,  probably 
from  Hung,  kocsi,  coach,  named  after  a  little 
place  called  Kocs  (pronounced  Eoch)  in  western 
Hungary).  A  heavy  inclosed  four-wheeled  car- 
riage for  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  The 
construction  of  the  coach  differs  from  that  of 
other  inclosed  vehicles  in  the  following  particu- 
lars: I.  The  roof  forms  a  part  of  the  framing 
of  the  body,  and  in  this  respect  the  construction 
is  difftfent  from  other  covered  carriages  in 
which  the  roof  is  simply  a  oancmy  rapported  by 
inm  rods  or  wooden  pillars.  2.  Coacnes  from 
the  earliest  times  were  gumended  on  springs. 
The  coach  sent  by  Ladislas,  King  of  Hungary,  to 
Charles  VII  of  France  is  described  aa  a  carriage 
the  body  of  which  "trembled."  3.  A  coach  la 
always  designed  with  more  than  one  seat  for 
passengers. 

According  to  Thrupp  (see  Bihliography  be- 
low), coaches  were  flrat  made  in  tfcw  town  of 
EocB,  Hungary,  and  were  so  called  from  the 
name  of  the  town,  just  as  landaus  and  berlins 
are  named  from  the  towns  which  produced  them. 
The  same  author  traces  their  development  from 
the  huge  agricultural  wsgons  used  on  the  Conti- 
nent in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
which  were  so  constructed  that,  by  different 
adjustment,  they  could  carry  a  long  timber,  a 
cask  of  wine,  a  load  of  hay,  or  a  funily.  The 
coadies  of  the  IGddle  Ages  were  very  euiborate 
affair^  used  only  by  royalty  and  nobility,  and 
for  purposes  of  state.  As  late  as  1560  there 
were  only  three  coaches  in  Paris;  one  of  these 
belonged  to  the  Queen,  another  to  Diana  of  Poi- 
tiers, and  a  third  to  a  nobleman  who  was  too 
corpident  to  ride  a  horse.  In  1631  a  "glass 
coach,"  that  is,  a  coach  with  glass  windows,  was 
built  for  the  Infanta  of  Spain. 

The  first  coach  ever  seen  in  En^^d  was  made 
in  1556  by  Walter  Rippon  for  the  Earl  of  Rut- 
land; in  1664  the  same  builder  made  a  showy 
vehicle  for  Queen  Elizabeth.  Later  in  her  reign 
the  royal  coaches  were  constructed  with  sliding 
panels,  so  that  the  Queen  could  show  herself  to 
her  subjects  whenever  she  desired. 

Stagecoache*.  The  Romans  during  the  Em- 
pire had  a  system  of  public  vehicles  for  hire 
which  traveled  over  definite  routes  and  probably 
at  stated  times.  During  the  Middle  Ages  no 
such  system  of  public  conveyance  prevailed. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centu^  wagons 
began  to  travel  r^ularly  between  the  principal 
towns  of  England  to  carry  goods  and  people. 
These  wagons  were  called  stages.  They  were 
soon  superseded  by  coaches.  In  1662  we  find  a 
writer  condemning  this  innovation  because 
"these  coaches  make  country  gentlemen  come  to 
London  on  small  occasion,  which  otherwise  they 
would  not  do  but  on  urgent  necessity;  nay,  the 
conveniently  of  the  passage  makes  their  wives 
often  come  up,  who,  rather  than  make  such  long 
journeys  on  horseback,  would  stay  at  hcnne. 
Here,  when  they  come  to  town,  they  must  be  in 
the  fashion,  get  fine  clothes,  and  by  this  means 
get  such  a  habit  of  idleness  and  love  of  pleasure 
that  they  are  uneasy  ever  after."  In  spite  of 
such  protests  coaches  became  more  and  more 
popular,  and  by  1750  an  elaborate  system  of 
routes  had  been  established.  In  1784  these 
coaches  began  to  carry  the  mail.  The  flourish- 
ing period  of  the  stagecoach  was  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  century.  About  this  time 
an  extensive  good-roads  movement  had  been  in- 
spired by  the  systems  of  Macadam  and  Telford. 
The  stagecoach  acquired  a  speed  of  10  miles 
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Connecting  with  these  shackles  are  strong  leather 
straps,  upon  which  rests  the  body  of  the  coach, 
a  mode  of  auBpension  common  to  European  car- 
riages before  the  use  of  springs.  These  latter 
are  entirely  absent  in  the  Concord  coach.  The 
so-called  hacknQ/  coach  is  a  smaller  four-wheeled 
vehicle  for  hire. 

Bibliography.  Congult :  Adams,  English 
Pleasure  Carriages  (London,  1837);  Thrupp, 
History  of  the  Art  of  Coach-Building  (London, 
1877)  ;  Gilbey,  Early  Carriages  and  Roads  (Lon- 
don, 1903);  Straus,  Carriages  and  Coaches: 
Their  History  and  their  Evolution  (Ixmdon, 
1012).  See  Cabbiaob;  Coachino. 

COACH  DOa,  or  Dauutun  Cabuaoi:  Doq. 
A  dog  of  medium  size,  related  to  the  hounds 
(q.T.),  and  having  the  form  and  smooth  coat  of 
a  pointer,  which  properly  is  uacd  only  to  follow 
a  carriage,  as  an  ornamental  part  of  the  equi- 
page, and  as  a  watchdog  about  the  stable.  This 
dog  shouldi  therefore,  be  capable  of  endurance 
on  foot,  trim  of  form,  well  groomed,  and 
"stylish"  in  appearance.  The  coat  must  l>e  pure 
white,  evenly  spotted  with  small,  round,  disttnct 
spots,  from  lialf  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter, 
either  perfectly  black  or  pure  brown.  The  head 
should  be  long,  fine,  and  like  that  of  a  pointer, 
but  not  so  deep.  Tliia  dog  is  commonly  said 
to  have  been  first  bred  in  Dalmatia,  but  the  same 
breed  seems  to  have  been  common  in  Spain  as 
early,  at  least,  as  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
often  used  in  Denmark  to  draw  carts.   See  Doo. 

COACH  HOBH.  A  straight  tapering  horn 
made  of  brass  or  copper,  and  used  to  sound  cer- 
tain simple  calls.  There  are  no  keys  and  the  range 
is  limited  to  the  six  open  notes  (e'-g'-(?-e*-g*-c'), 
of  which  the  high  c  is  exceedingly  dilBcult.  The 
coach  horn  varies  considerably  in  length,  a  short 
(42-inch)  horn  giving  more  brilliant  notes,  and 
a  long  (56-inch)  horn  giving  a  softer,  richer 
tone.  The  various  calls  sounded  with  the  coach 
horn  have  a  well-rec<^ized  place  in  coaching; 
and  in  addition  to  those  used  universally,  as  in 
the  case  of  examples  noted  below,  there  are  others 
employed  particular  coaches  and  routes.  A 
few  of  the  best-known  calls  are  as  follows: 


Qttt  Ready.  The  Start. 


Clear  the  Road. 


an  hour  on  the  most  important  English  routes. 
In  America  stage  routes,  although  established 
between  some  of  the  principal  cit»fl,  were  never 
develo{>ed  to  the  extoit  to  which  Utey  were  in 
England — a  condition  of  affairs  to  be  explained 
by  the  poor  roads  and  the  more  sparsely  settled 
territory.  The  introduction  of  transportation 
by  stesan  proved  a  speedy  and  succeBsful  rival. 
This  form  of  carriage — the  railway  car — has 
been  given  the  name  of  coach,  and,  indeed,  the 
early  passenger  cars  were  modeled  in  shape  after 
the  coaches.   For  further  history,  see  Coaching. 

At  the  banning  of  the  twentieth  century 
jcoaches  are  built  both  for  public  ftnd  private 
use,  though  the  advent  of  {he  motor  car  has 
detracted  from  their  use.  In  design  they  are 
closely  akin  to  those  in  use  in  England  during 
preratlroad  days.  They  may  be  described  as 
consistimr  of  two  parts — the  carriage  and  the 
body.  "Hie  former  comprises  the  axles,  perch 
(or  reach),  futchels,  and  transom  (or  bed), 
and  many  minor  component  parts,  which  to- 
gether with  the  wheels  form  a  complete  vehicle 
or  carriage  upon  which  the  body  part  is  sup- 
ported by  the  springs.  The  latter  are  secured 
to  the  bed  and  t>od^  by  clips,  and  are  alwa;ra 
made  of  several  stiff  plates,  because  of  their 
greater  elasticity  as  compared  with  one  plate 
of  steel  of  the  same  length.  The  pole  fits  be- 
tween the  inside  futcliele  and  completes  the 
carriage  part.  In  the  best-made  carriages  the 
dimensions  of  a  pole  are  3%  inches  wide  and 
4)4  deep,  measured  at  a  point  2  feet  from  the 
splinter  bar.  For  horses  averaging  between  16 
and  16  hands,  the  length  of  the  pole  is  usually 
0  feet  from  the  front  of  the  splinter  bar  to  the 
croBshead  or  the  polehead;  for  smaller  horses, 
cobs,  etc.,  about  3  inches,  shorter.  The  body  is 
practically  the  same  in  all  coaches  and  is  usu- 
ally 4  feet  10  inches  in  length,  4  feet  wide,  and 
4  feet  2  inches  high.  It  is  built  as  lightly  as 
possiUe,  so  as  not  to  detract  from  the  centre  of 
gravi^  of  the  coach.  The  roof  is  almost  flat, 
in  order  that  seats  mav  be  built  on  it,  or  for 
baggage,  and  the  sides  nave  a  "cant"  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction  and  the  "turn  under"  in  a  ver- 
tical direction.  There  are  two  boots,  tlie  one  in 
front  being  a  few  inches  higher  on  the  body 
than  the  hind  l>oot,  which  latter  is  about  2 
feet  long  (the  frmt  one  3  feet)  and  2  feet 
deep.  Both  these  boots  are  a  little  nar- 
rower than  the  bo^.  The  bos  and'  driving  seat 
are  placed  on  the  front  part  of  the  front  boot 
and  are  supported  by  solid  ends  or  risers.  The 
shape  of  the  seat  is  made  by  the  cushion,  and 
not  by  the  seat  itself,  which  is  always  flat.  All 
modern  coaclies  have  brakes,  but  a  good  driver 
.rarely  has  recourse  to  them,  except  in  emer- 
gencies. ( See  Dbivinq.  )  A  complete  set  of 
tools  is  carried  in  case  of  accidents  to  horses  or 
vehicle.  The  wei|^t  of  a  road  coach  varies  from 
2200  to  2600  pounds.  Builders  generally  con- 
trive to  throw  more  of  the  whole  weight  into 
the  carriage  part,  in  order  to  keep  the  centre  of 
gravity  low,  and  because  it  has  to  withstand  the 
bulk  of  the  strains. 

The  typical  American  coach  is  the  Concord 
coach,  so  called  from  Concord,  N.  H.,  where 
many  of  them  were  built  Its  principal  con- 
structive features  are  three  parallel  straight 
perches  connecting  the  hind  axle  with  the  front 
transom  bed,  which  steady  a  very  rigid,  rec- 
tangular frame.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  of 
this  frame  are  placed  stiff  iron  standards  carry- 
ing at  their  upper  ends  square  iron  shackles. 


To  the  Right.  To  tb*  Left. 


CbABge  Horses. 
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COACHIHa.  Driring  or  being  driven  in  a 
coach  (q.v.)  drawn  by  four  or  mure  horses.  The 
driving  of  a  coach  requires  great  skill,  coolness, 
judgment,  and  a  knowledge  of  horses  on  the  part 
of  the  driver;  and,  where  indulged  in  as  a  sport 
or  pastime,  may  be  said  to  d^ve  its  greatest 
attraction  from  that  fact  alone.  The  history  of 
coaching  is  naturally  part  of  the  history  of  the 
coach,  for  which  see  article  Coach.  The  first 
stage  in  England  was  put  on  the  road  in  1659 
and  traveled  between  London  and  Coventry.  At 
the  banning  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  many  coaches  employed  throughout  the 
etmntry ;  but  the  alomiess  of  travel  vas  such  that 
it  took  a  week  to  go  from  London  to  York,  and 
proportionately  for  all  lesser  distances.  The 
royal  mail,  which  had  been  carried  by  a  system 
of  postboys  under  a  contract  speed  of  five  miles 
an  hour,  was,  in  1784,  undertaken  by  Palmer's 
mail-coach  service,  which  carried  mail  as  well  as 
passengers,  and  grew  to  such  a  success  that  the 
average  speed  rate  of  mail  coaches  was  brought 
up  to  10  miles  an  hour.  This,  however,  was  due 
aunoat  entirely  to  the  improvements  in  road 
eons^ction  instituted  bv  Macadam  and  Telford. 
'  In  1836  coaching  had  Wome  so  important  an 
institution  that  54  coaches  were  emplOTcd  in 
Ei^land,  30  in  Ireland,  and  10  in  Scotland.  The 
British  government  exercised  a  rigid  supervision 

'  and  discipline  over  the  stagecoach  service,  be- 
cause of  its  connection  with  the  post-office  sys- 
tem, and  exacted  a  military  punctuality  and 
regiilariW  in  its  running  and  general  manage- 
ment. Trie  landed  and  country  gentry,  gmerally, 
maintained  a  cealous  watchfulness  over  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads,  and  consequently  much 
competition  was  indulged  in  by  the  people  of 
tiie  countryside,  to  attract  coaches  to  srane  par- 
ticular route,  and  among  the  coaches  themselves, 
to  establish  the  best  records.  The  drivers  were 
frequently  gentlemen,  and  often  members  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  "Brighton  Age,"  in  its  palmy 
days^  numbered  among  its  profeasional  drivers 
Charles  Jones,  Sir  St.  Vinoent  Cotton,  Dick 
Brackenbury,  and  many  others;  while  such  dis- 

.tinguished  men  as  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Lord 
Chesterfield,  and  Prince  Henry  Batthyfinyi  were 
among  the  amateur  drivers  of  that  and  similar 
coaches.  Professional  drivers  would  frequently 
receive  as  much  as  93000  and  $4000  per  year 
for  their  services;  an  immense  salary  for  those 
days,  and  the  beet  indication  of  the  importance 
attached  to  the  positi(m.  After  1840  coaching  as 
a  public  necessity  ceased  to  be;  and  with  dimin- 
ishing business,  decay  set  in  rapidly. 

In  America,  even  in  Colonial  times,  four-horse 
stage  wagons  were  in  regular  employment 
throughout  the  country,  the  most  important 
(1760)  plying  between  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  r^ular  roads, 
the  saddle  horse  was  the  favorite  means  of  trans- 
port. Coaching  as  a  recreation  or  amus^ent 
b^an  in  Eng^d  about  1868 — a  revival  which 
spread  to  America  as  well  as  throughout  con- 
tinental Europe.  In  England  it  had  as  its  lead- 
ing Bupporters  men  who  remembered  the  pre- 
railroad  coaching  days,  and  desired  to  save  the 
institution  from  the  oblivion  which  threatened 
it.  A  more  or  less  successful  effort  had  been 
made  to  keep  alive  the  old  spirit  of  coaching  on 
one  or  two  of  the  older  routes;  but  at  the  time 
of  the  so-called  revival  the  Four4n-I^nd  Club, 
cstahlished  in  1866,  and  Sir  Henry  F^ton,  were 
the  onfy  interested  ones.  The  results  were  not 
very  permanent  so  fa.r  as  En^and  was  concerned; 


for  in  1880  there  were  only  four  coaches  run- 
ning— a  state  of  things,  however,  which  has  since 
considerably  improved. 

In  1877  the  "Old  Times"  was  again  put  on 
the  road  between  London  and  St.  Albans;  the 
Four-in-Hand  and  the  Coaching  clubs  aftraward 
became  permanent  organizaUons,  and  (heir 
"meets"  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  among  the 
social  events  of  the  London  season.  The  first 
English  coaching  club  was  the  B.  D.  C,  or 
Bensington  Driving  Club,  limited  originally  to 
16  members,  and  first  organized  in  1807.  In 
1823  the  annual  club  meets  were  abandoned, 
and  in  1856  tlie  club  ceased  to  exist.  The  Foux- 
Horae  Club,  frequently  but  inaccurately  referred 
to  as  the  Four-in-Hand  Club,  was  formed  in 
1S08,  and,  after  a  varied  career,  disbanded  in 
1830.  Amateur  coaching  in  the  United  States 
may  be  said  to  have  antedated  the  English  re- 
vival by  two  or  three  years,  August  Belmont 
putting  the  first  coach  on  the  road  in  1864. 
Leonard  Jerome  is  credited  with  the  distinc- 
tion of  driving  the  first  American-built  coach, 
and  he,  together  with  a  number  of  other  gentle- 
men, founded  in  1876  the  New  York  Coaching 
Club.  Since  then  coaching  has  been  a  regular 
feature  of  fashionable  New  York  and  Newport 
life,  the  number  and  equipment  of  the  coaches 
employed  comparing  most  favorably  with  those 
of  either  London  or  Paris.  Indeed,  modem 
coaching  in  Ixtth  England  and  France  has  re- 
ceived no  little  impetus  from  American  lovers 
of  the  pastime. 

At  the  present  day  coaohing  is  cmflned  abnost 
ezduaively  to  such  great  centres  and  cities  of  the 
world  as  are  most  frequented  by  the  wealthy  and 
leisure  classes,  as  London,  New  York,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  etc.,  and  is  generally  employed 
in  connection  with  racing  and  trips  to  summer 
resorts.  The  first  amateur  road-coach  service 
in  the  United  States  was  established  in  1876 
between  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  New  York  City, 
and  Pelham  Bridge  ( 16%  miles).  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  principal  road  coaches  of  New 
York,  London,  and  Paris,  past  and  present,  to- 
gether with  their  routes  and  time  taken.  New 
York:  Holland  House  to  Ardsley  Casino,  25.8 
miles  in  2%  hours.  London:  Northumberland 
Avenue  to  Box  Hill,  25  miles  in  3  hours;  Nor- 
thumberland Avenue  to  Virginia  Water,  26.5 
miles  in  3^  hours;  Northumberland  Avenue  to 
Windsor,  30  miles  in  4  hours.  Parts;  New  Yoric 
Herald  Office  to  Cemay-la-Vilte,  20  miles  in  3 
hours;  New  Yo^  Herald  Office  to  Pontoise,  26.3 
miles  in  2%  hours;  New  York  Herald  Office  to 
Maisons-Lafitte,  19.4  miles  in  2  hours;  New  York 
Herald  Office  to  Versailles,  14.5  miles  in  1% 
hours.  Of  the  "two-days"  trips,  or  routes  which 
require  an  entire  day  each  way,  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  United  States  is  that  from  the 
Holland  House,  New  York,  to  Philadelphia  and 
return,  about  90  miles  each  way,  taken  annually 
by  the  New  York  Coaching  Club  members.  In 
England,  the  joum^  from  the  White  Horse 
CeUar,  Piccadilly,  to  Brighton  (54  miles)  is 
accomplished  in  6  hours;  while  in  France  the 
distance  from  the  New  York  Herald  Office,  Paris, 
to  Fontainebleau  (60  miles)  is  accomplished  in 
7  hours.  Stages:  Under  the  best  conditions  a 
change  of  horses  would  be  made  every  seven 
miles,  but  ordinarily  it  has  to  be  done  to  suit 
the  available  stabling  accommodations  of  the 
route.  The  beat  authoiitiea  agree  that  a  fast 
coach  running  out  and  in  Is  best  served  1^ 
having  a  horse  to  each  mile  of  the  road.  Thus 
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30  borseB  would  be  necessaiy  to  run  a  coach 
out  and  in  once  a  day,  between  points  30  miles 
apart.  An  illustration  of  the  distance  between 
stages  under  normal  conditions,  over  a  route  28 
miles  long,  would  be  as  follows:  First  stage  7, 
second  stage  8,  third  stage  7,  fourth  stage  0 
miles,  each  team  serving  one  stage  each  way. 
On  hUly  roads  longer  stages  are  frequoitly  made, 
but  at  a  greatlv  reduced  rate  of  progress.  It  is 
common  experience  that  "pace''  rather  than 
"pull"  is  responsible  for  the  disablement  of  the 
average  coach  horse.  The  bibliography  of  coach- 
ing is  somewhat  limited,  but  the  following 
works  are  both  interesting  and  comprefaensiTe: 
Nimrod  (C.  J.  Apperley),  Ettaya  on  th«  RooA 
(London,  1876) ;  Kc^ers,  A  Manual  of  Coaoking 
(Philadelphia,  1900) ;  Ware,  Driving  (New 
York,'  1903);  Tristram,  CoaoMng  Day»  and 
Coaching  Wayt  (New  York,  1903). 

COACHWHIP  SNAKE.    See  Whip  Snakb. 

GOACKCTIA^ON  (Lat.  coagulatio,  from  co- 
agulare,  to  curdle,  from  coagulum,  rennet,  from 
CO-,  twether  -\-  agere,  to  drive).  The  amorphous 
solidiflcatioD  of  a  liquid,  or  part  of  a  liquid,  as 
when  the  casein  of  milk  is  solidified  by  rennet 
in  making  cheese  {q.T.)>  or  the  white  of  an  egg 
by  boiling.  The  process  varies  in  various  sub- 
stances. Albumen,  or  the  white  of  an  e^,  is 
said  to  coagulate  at  a  temperature  of  about  71° 
C.  (160*  F.),  although  coagulation  would  un- 
doubtedly take  place  also  at  lower  temperatures, 
only  more  slowly-  Milk  Is  ooi^pilatea  or  cur- 
dled by  the  action  of  the  rennet  or  by  acids.  The 
fibrin  in  the  blood,  ehyle,  and  lympii  of  animals 
coagulates  after  the  Be^nration  m  tiiese  fluids 
from  the  living  body. 

COAHtrZLA.    See  Kawia. 

COAHTTILA,  ky&-wea&  (named  from  the 
Mexican  tribe  Coahuilteos).  A  northern  state 
of  Mexico,  separated  from  Texas  on  the  north 
and  east  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  covering  an 
area  of  63,746  square  miles  (Map:  Mexico,  H 
4).  Witii  the  e»»pti<Hi  of  the  eastern  part, 
which  is  somewhat  mountainous,  the  surface 
forms  an  elevated  plateau,  with  a  general  incline 
towards  the  Rio  Grande.  The  western  part  is 
taken  up  by  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi,  a  semidesert 
region,  raily  partially  explortK],  with  many  la- 
goons and  vast  mineral  resources.  The  climate 
18  moderate  and  healthful.  Mining  is  an  impor- 
tant industry  of  the  state.  Silver,  lead,  and 
rino  are  tee  chief  metals  ezUmcted.  It  is  the 
only  Mexican  state  in  which  coal  Is  mined.  The 
chief  occupation  is  cattle  raising,  although  Uie 
soil  is  well  adapted  for  the  growing  of  cereals 
and  European  Twetables,  to  which  more  and 
more  attention  is  odng  paid.   In  the  southwest 


some  vines  and  cotton  are  cultivated.  Tite  state 
is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  the  Mexican 
International  Railway.  Its  southern  section  Is 
well  provided  vith  railroads.  Fop.,  1910,  367,- 
662;  ca^tal,  SaltUlo  (q.v.). 

OOAITA,  k^m.  See  Spins  MonnT. 

COAI.  (AS.  ool,  OHO.  kolo,  Ger.  KohU;  nlU- 
mately  connected  with  Skt.  jval,  to  blaze,  and 
probably  with  Ir.,  Gael,  gtml,  coal).  A  mineral 
fuel  of  solid  character,  found  and  used  in  many 
countries.  The  name  is  a  word  common  to  all 
the  languages  of  the  Gotliie  stock,  and  seems 
allied  to  the  Latin  oalere,  to  be  hot;  as  also  "to 
glow,"  and  "kiln."  The  word  "coal"  has  often 
prefixed  to  it  srane  qualifying  word,  to  dis- 
tinguish difl'erent  kinds  of  coal;  such  as  cannel 
coal,  stone  coal,  pea  coal,  etc. 

Obigut.  Coal  is  one  of  the  most  important 
economic  minerals,  and  is  of  v^jetable  origin. 
When  vegetable  matter  accumulates  under  water 
it  undergoes  a  alow  process  of  decomposition, 
gradually  giving  off  its  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  snne  carbon,  tiie  result  of  whi^  ii  car* 
ried  far  enough  is  the  formation  of  a  mass  iif 
carbon.  Peat  (q.T.),  the  matvial  so  oftot 
foimd  underlying  swampy  tracts  in  north  tem- 
perate zones,  but  occurring  also  even  in  warmer 
climates,  represents  the  first  stage  in  the  coal- 
forming  process,  and  the  further  stages  are  ob- 
tained oy  the  burial  of  these  vegetable  deposits 
under  great  loads  of  sediment,  where  th^  be- 
come subjected  to  pressure,  and  at  times  to 
heat  also.  This  effects  a  series  of  chviges,  es- 
pecially nmsolidation  and  loss  ot  o^gen,  and 
gives  a  series  of  products,  whose  nature  depends 
on  the  degree  to  which  the  original  vegetable 
matter  has  been  changed.  The  prodmnB  are 
known  as  lignite,  tubbitummotu  co(U,  bitumimout 
coal,  semibituminous  coal,  and  anthracite  coal; 
these  five  types  being  connected  by  all  dcffreea 
of  intermediate  stages.  In  Carboniferous  times 
certain  regicHis  were  covered  by  rank  and  luxuri- 
ant vegetation  which  grew  upon  swampy  land 
elightiy  raised  above  ue  levd  of  the  sea.  As 
the  plants  died,  their  remains  fdl  into  the  water 
of  the  swamp,  and  slowly  formed  an  aoenmnia— 
tion  of  vegetable  matter  of  increaung  thi^cness. 
By  slow  subsidence  this  thick  layer  of  v^etable 
matter  sank  below  the  water,  and  became  grad- 
ually covered  by  sand,  mud,  or  other  mineral 
sediments,  washed  out  from  the  shore.  Sue- 
oesirive  elentions  and  depressions,  with  totnren- 
ing  aeeumnlatlons,  may  thus  have  yielded  sue- 
oessive  beds.  Subsequent  elevation,  folding  of 
the  earth's  crust,  and  accompanying  metamor- 
phism,  followed  by  erosion  of  the  surface,  has 
exposed  to  view  the  edges  of  the  trnce  deeply 
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buried  beds  of  cotiL  In  the  United  States  and 
even  in  other  countries  eonditione  favorable  (or 
coal  formation  occurred  alao  in  the  Triaasio, 
Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary. 

Composltloii.  The  composition  of  coal  may 
be  expressed  in  either  the  elementary  or  the 
proziniate  form,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  table, 
m  which  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  ash  and 
sulphur  are  common  to  both.  These  analyses  of 
the  several  members  of  the  coal  series  indicate 
the  general  increase  in  carbon,  and  decrease  in 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  in  passing  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  members  of  the  series. 
Of  the  two  method  for  expressing  the  com- 
position of  the  coals,  the  proximate  is  of  greater 
(KHmnercial  importance,  and  la  sometimes  also 
used  as  a  baaia  for  classification. 

A  proximate  analysis  lilce  the  above  is  of  prac- 
tical value,  since  it  gi^cS  us  a  better  conception 
of  the  coal  worth.  Thus  the  freedom  of  burning 
increases  with  the  amount  of  volatile  matter, 
which  may  have  a  variable  composition.  The 
volatile  matter  of  coals  from  the  eastern  United 
States  and  Canada  is  rich  in  hydrocarbons,  while 
that  of  eoab  from  Western  States  contains  more 
carbon  mtmozide  and  carbon  dioxide,  as  a  re< 
suit  of  which  it  (dves  leas  heat  and  leas  smoke 
in  burning.  The  lieating  power  depends  chiefly 
on  the  amount  of  fixed  carbon  present.  Sul- 
phur is  an  injurious  constituent  when  the  coal 
IS  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  or  for 
metallui^cal  purposes;  while  ash  is  undesirable, 
since  it  displaces  so  much  carbon,  and  if  it  con- 
tains fusible  impurities  such  as  iron,  lime,  or 
alkalies,  it  causes  dinkering.  Moisture  retards 
the  heating  poww  (rf  the  coal  until  it  is  driren  off. 

The  heating  power  of  coal,  which  ean  be 
expressed  in  caloriea  or  British  thermal  units 
(B.  T.  U. ) ,  is  its  most  important  property,  and  is 
often  tested  by  means  of  an  apparatus  loiown  as 
a  "calorimeter"  (see  Cau)RIHETBT).  The  princi- 
ple of  the  test  depends  on  the  determination  of 
the  weight  of  water  which  one  pound  of  coal 
can  convert  into  steam  at  212°  F.  under  ateios- 
pherio  pressure.    (See  Hxat.) 

Vartotlea  of  Ooal.  The  several  varieties  of 
coal  and  their  prq>ertie8  are  as  follows: 

Anthracite  often  contains  over  80  per  cent  of 
fixed  carbon,  and  also  little  ash,  sulphur,  and 
moisture.  It  has  great  heating  power,  and  bums 
with  a  smokeless  flame.  It  is  dense,  has  a 
shining  lustre,  and  usually  breaks  with  a  smooth, 
conchoidal  fracture.  The  largest  supply  of  tine 
anthracite  is  obtained  from  the  great  anthra- 
cite rc^on  of  eastern  PenncQrlvanUt,  where  the 
quality  of  the  coal  is  due  to  regitmal  metamor- 
phiam.  Several  small  flelda  oeeur  in  the  West, 
and  are  partly  the  result  of  contact  metamor- 

Cm.  They  include  Crested  Butie,  Colorado; 
tt  County,  northwestern  C(d<wado;  Cerlllos, 
New  Mexico;  and  a  few  others.  A  little  is  mined 
in  western  Canada. 

Bemiantkraoite  is  a  variety  between  bitumi- 
nous and  anthracite,  but  more  closely  resembling 
the  latter.  It  is  but  slightiy  devdoped  In  the 
United  States,  the  main  oonunereial  auptdy  con- 
ing frcon  Sullivan  Co.,  Fa.,  and  t^ng  aold  as 
anthracite.  Some  is  found  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Arkansas  field. 

BemibitwninouB  ooal,  also  intermediate  be- 
tween anthracite  and  bituminous,  more  nearly 
resembles  the  latter.  It  is  perhaps  the  beet- 
known  coal  of  the  United  Slates,  and  because 
of  its  ideal  steaming  qualities  has  a  wwld-wide 
reputation.   Thia  type  is  produced  in  the  fields 


Icnown  as  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania;  George's 
Creek,  Maryland;  New  River  and  Pocahontas  of 
Virginia  and  West  Viivinia,  and  the  Arkansas 
field.  It  is  known  in  Colorado  and  some  other 
Western  States,  but  has  not  attained  commercial 
inq)ortance. 

^ilumffioiM  oool  ia  a  cranparatively  brittle 
coal,  of  deep-bbM^  color  and  often  cubical  frac- 
tnra.  It  bums  readily,  with  a  smoky  flame,  and 
is  much  used  for  steaming  purposes;  indeed,  the 
great  bulk  of  merchantable  coal  of  the  United 
States  t>elongs  to  this  class.  It  includes  most 
of  the  coal  produced  east  of  the  Mississippi,  as 
well  as  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
Bituminous  coal  is  also  known  in  many  parts 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  province  and  the  north- 
em  Pacific  ooaat. 

Cannel  ooal  (q.v.)  is  a  variety  of  coal  very 
rich  in  volatile  matter,  and  found  sparingly  in 
parts  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  Its  chief 
use  is  as  a  gas  enricher,  since  it  yields  8000  to 
16,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton.  It  is  very  c<Mn- 

£act  in  texture,  and  may  even  have  an  oHj 
tok. 

SiMiiumtnoitt  coal  or  Uoofc  Upnito  is  a  grade 
intermediate  between  bituminous  and  lignite, 
and  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  from  one 
or  the  other.  It  differs  from  the  latter  usually 
in  having  a  black  streak;  from  the  former  in 
that  it  cracks  irre^arty  in  drying  or  q>Iits 
paralM  to  the  bedding  on  weathering,  while  bi- 
tuminous shows  a  columnar  cleavage  or  jointing. 
Subbituminous  coal  is  black,  and  often  has  a  fair 
lustre.  It  is  a  common  type  in  many  of  the 
Western  coal  fields. 

lAgnite  or  brotm  oool  is  the  lowest  grade  of 
true  coal.  It  often  shows  a  woody  steucture, 
brown  color  and  streak,  and  high  moisture  con- 
tent. On  drying  out  it  usually  cracks  badly, 
and  hence  should  be  used  near  the  point  of 
production  unless  it  is  formed  into  briquettes 
or  utilized  in  a  gas  producer. 

Coking  ooal  (see  Coke).  S<Hne  bituminous 
coats  form  a  hard,  more  or  less  porous  coke  or 
cake  when  heated  in  the  presence  little  air. 
VaiwtA  ook0  or  carbotiHe  is  sometimes  formed 
when  an  igneous  rock  poietrates  a  coal  seam, 
but  such  deposits  are  limited  in  extoit  and  of 
no  commercial  value. 

Structural  Features.  Coal  beds  are  liable  to 
thicken  or  thin  out  when  traced  from  point  to 
point.  Others  diride  or  split,  perhaps  only 
to  reunite  farther  on.  In  r^ona  of  disturbance 
they  may  ahow  ft^dins  ana  Uniting.  Several 
beds  may  occur  one  above  the  other,  separated 
by  varying  intervals  of  barren  rodcs.  The  rocks 
associated  with  coal  are  usually  shale  and  sand- 
stone, but  clays,  conglomerates,  and  limestones 
are  also  Icnown. 

Hiatory  and  Use.  The  value  of  ooal  does  not 
seem  to  luive  been  known  to  the  ancients,  nor  is 
it  well  known  at  what  time  it  b^an  to  be  used 
for  fuel.  Some  say  tliat  it  was  used  by  the 
ancient  Britons;  at  all  events,  it  was  an  article 
of  faonseitold  consumption  to  some  extent  during 
tiie  Anglo-Saxon  period  aa  early  aa  852  ajt. 
There  seona  to  be  reaaon  for  thinking  that  Eng- 
land was  the  first  European  country  in  which 
coal  was  used  in  any  considerable  xiuantities. 
In  America  the  deposits  near  Richmond,  Va., 
were  discovered  in  1701,  and  mining  was  bf^^ 
in  1760,  while  anthracite  was  first  produced  in 
1793.  Extended  coal  mining  in  the  United 
States  did  not  really  begin,  howerer,  untU  about 
1820.   Since  that  time  iqk  to  the  present  the 
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inereaae  has  been  very  rapid.  In  1822  the 
amount  of  coal  mined  in  Virginia  about 
48,000  long  tons.  Latterly  the  production  for 
the  United  States  has  reached  over  600,000,000 
short  tons,  greater  than  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  world. 

C(m1  is-  need  largely  for  domestic  purpoees^ 
eith^  as  fuel  or,  in  tiie  fonn  of  gas,  for  illnmina- 
tioD  and  fuel.  Its  use  for  the  latter  purposes 
is,  however,  not  so  widespread  as  formerly,  water 
gas  having  superseded  it  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. In  the  production  of  steam  for  motive 
power  it  also  finds  important  applications.  It 
is  furthermore  widely  employed  in  the  metallur- 
gical industry  in  the  form  of  either  coal  or  coke, 
and  in  this  connection  may  serve  both  as  a  fuel 
and  as  a  reducing  agent.  Coke  is  made  only 
from  Utuminous  coal.  L^ite  attldom  has  much 
value  as  a  fuel,  owing  to  tbe  large  percentage  of 
moisture  that  it  contains.  Because  of  this  mois- 
ture it  tends  to  crack  in  drying,  and  must  there- 
fore be  used  soon  after  mining,  and  in  localities 
where  it  does  not  require  long  transportation 
from  mine  to  market.  This  is  true,  for  instance, 
of  some  of  the  lignite  deposits  in  Colorado  which 
are  near  the  Denver  market,  and  therefore  pos- 
sesa  commercial  vaJne.  Lignite  has  sfHuetimes 
been  successfnlly  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
producer  gas,  and  peat  has  been  found  adaptable 
tor  this  purpose.  It  has  been  aUggeeted  that 
much  lignite  could  be  used  in  the  form  of 
briquettes. 

Coal  Areas.  The  leading  coal-producing 
countries  of  the  present  day  are  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
ga^,  France,  Russia,  and  Belgium.  The  Russian 
coal  ftelds  are  probably  the  most  extensive  in 
Europe.  In  the  Far  East  coal  is  known  in 
India,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Japan,  and  China. 
The  coal  fields  of  .China  are  very  large  and  may 
become  a  source  of  European  supply.  Up  to  the 
present  time  they  have  not  been  developed  in  a 
systematic  manner.  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  Aus- 
dralia.  New  Zealand,  Borneo,  the  Philippine 
Islaiids,  and  some  countries  in  Africa  also  pro- 
duce coal;  while  in  America,  outside  of  the 
United  States,  deposits  are  worked  in  Canada, 
Mfflctco,  Chile,  and  Argentina,  and  are  known 
to  occur  in  Colombia  and  Peru. 

United  States.  The  coal  fields  of  the  United 
States  are  especially  extensive,  the  total  area 
of  the  known  fields  exceeding  300,000  square 
miles,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  table. 

The  American  coal  fields  are  separable  into 
several  provinces,  the  divisions  bein^  geographi- 
cal and  not  geological.  The  geological  ages  of 
the  coals  in  1  and  2  are  all  Carboniferous,  except 
small  Triassio  areas  in  Vir^nia  and  NorUi  Caro- 
lina. Those  of  3,  4,  and  5  are  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary. 

Bv  far  the  most  important  of  these  r^ons 
is  the  Appalachian,  which  takes  in' portions  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virpnia,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  eastern  Kentucky,  eastern  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Alabama.  It  is 
about  760  miles  long  and  70  to  80  miles  wide. 
The  coals  are  all  bituminous  or  semibituminous 
with  the  exception  of  those  at  the  northeastern 
end,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  close  folding  of  the 
rocks  has  changed  the  bituminous  into  anthra- 
cite coal.  In  general,  the  rocks  at  the  upper 
or  northern  end  of  the  Appalachian  belt  are 
folded,  while  those  of  the  lower  end,  as  in  Ala- 
bama, are  often  faulted  in  addition,  so  that  the 
coal  miner  frequently  finds  the  coal  seam  sud- 


denly broken  off.  The  Carboniferous  section  of 
this  region  has  been  described  in  tlie  article 
Cabbonifebous  Ststem,  from  which  it  may  l>e 
seen  tluit  the  coal  beds  occupy  more  or  less  well- 
marked  stratigraphic  positions. 

COAL  FIELDS  OF  UNITED  STATES 


1.  Ematam  


3.  Intaiior.... 


S.  Gulf. 


4.  Noitiieni,  or 
Ormt  Plains 


5.  Bocikr 
MoonUin. . 


9.  Psoifio 

COMt. 


State 


Pennaylvmnia,  «nthnusit« 
"  bitunuiioiiB 

Ohio  

Muyltmd  

Wert  VirginU  

Kentucky  

Virginia  

North  Cftnriiaa  

Tenneeaee  

Geoiv«  

Alabama  

Miohican  

Indiana  

Kentu<dcy  

Illinoia  

Iowa  

Mivouii  

Kanaas  

OklafaomA  

Arkanaaa  

To»a  

Arkanoaa  

Tezaa  

Sorth  DakoU  

South  Dakota  

Montana*  

Wyominfft  

CMondo  

N»v  Meiioo  

Montana!  

Idaho  

Wyomincl  

Colorado  

Utah  

N««  M«iiM  

Aciaona  

Washington  

Oregon  

Caluornia  


Aim 
of 
Known 
Fields 
sq.  m. 


480 
14.200 
12,660 
456 
17.000 
10,270 
1,900 
60 
4,400 
167 
8,373 


11.000 
6.500 
4.900 
36.600 
12,660 
23,960 
18.600 
10,000 
1,580 
8.200 


100 
2.000 


29.630 
2,160 
38J165 
11,120 
6,465 
960 


260 
230 
9,540 
7.886 
3.646 
12,260 
3.610 


1.800 
00 
10 


Total 


132.900 


2,100 


88Jt» 


37,432 


1.900 


332.887 


*  Bituminoufl  and  mibbittuninoua  area*  of  Dortbem  mod 

eastern  Montana. 

t  BituminouB  and  Bubbituminoua  areas  of  northeastern 
Wyoming. 

t  Coal  fields  in  the  mountainous  distriota  of  Montana. 
I  Coal  fields  in  the  owuiiUiiiouadisbietB  of  Wymniag. 

Appaladiian  TIeld.  The  coal  measures  of  the 

Appalachian  field  consist  of  a  great  thiclcness  of 
overlapping  lenses  of  conglomerate,  limestone, 
shale,  fire  clay,  and  coal.  A  fairly  uniform 
succession  of  beds  is  identifiable  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia,  but  the  sec- 
tion is  less  uniform  in  the  Southern  States. 
CtHdng  coal  is  found  throughout  the  field,  hut 
most  of  it  is  made  from  coals  on  the  eMtem 
border,  for  the  coking  qualities  sean  to  disappear 
towards  the  western  margin.  Coking  coals  of 
high  quality  are  found  in  the  C<mnellsville  dis- 
trict in  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  counties  of 
southwestern  Pennsylvania.  Excellent  steaming 
coals  are  mined  in  Clearfield,  Allegheny,  and 
Washington  counties  of  Pennsylvania;  in  the 
Hocking  ^strict  of  Ohio ;  in  nortiiem  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  In  the  Pocahontas  district  <rf  sontb* 
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west  Virginia,  the  latter  being  known  as  smoke* 
less,  as  well  as  coking.  Other  well-known  grades 
are  the  Youghit^heny  gas  coals  of  southwestern 
Pennsylvania,  the  Cumberland  amithiug  coal  of 
Maryland,  the  Kanawha  splint  and  gas  coals,  the 
Hassillon  domestio  coal  of  Ohio,  etc  The  an- 
thracite district  of  PennsylTania  occupies  an 
area  of  about  470  square  miles.  The  strata  be- 
tween Pottsville  and  Wyoming,  which  belong  to 
the  lowest  portion  of  the  coal  measures,  are 
probably  about  3000  feet  thick;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  an  exact  estimate,  because  of  the 
numerous  folds  and  contortions.  There  are  from 
10  to  12  seams,  each  over  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  principal  one,  known  as  the  Mammoth 
or  Baltimore  vein,  is  20  feet  thick  at  Wilkes* 
Barre,  and  in  some  places  exceeds  even  80 
feet. 

MlcMgan  Field.  Hie  Michigan  area  is  a 
small  one  in  the  tower  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
It  forms  a  circular  basin  with  a  diameter  of  about 
60  miles.  Tbe  coals  are  bituminous,  mostly  non- 
coking,  and  are  mined  chiefly  for  local  use. 
The  seams  range  from  a  few  inches  to  3  feet  in 
thickness. 


of  the  Colorado  areas,  and  bear  a  good  reputa- 
tion, as  do  also  many  of  the  Wyoming  coals. 
California  has  little  fuel  of  good  quality,  and 
has  for  many  years  drawn  on  Australia  for  its 
.  coal  supply,  but  in  recent  years  the  coals  of 
Or^n,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia  have 
become  a  source  of  supply. 

The  rocks  of  the  small  Rhode  Island  area  hitve 
been  so  highly  metamorphosed  that  the  coal  has 
been  altered  to  graphitic  anthracite.  It  is  sold 
on  the  market  as  amorphous  graphite,  and  has 
little  value  as  a  fuel. 

Canada.  The  Acadian  field  includes  deposits 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  the  former 
being  quite  important.  The  coals  are  bituminous, 
sometimes  of  coking  character  and  of  good  qual- 
ity. Bxtensive  deposits  of  lignite  and  snbbitu- 
minoos  coal  are  found  in  the  Great  Plains  area 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  In  the  mountain 
ranges  of  AIl>erta  and  British  Columbia  exten- 
sive coal  seams  have  been  discovered,  and  they 
are  now  under  development.  Semianthracite  is 
mined  near  Banff,  Alberta.  A  good  quality  of 
cdce  is  made  from  the  coal  of  Crow's  Nest  Pass, 
which  finds  a  market  at  the  British  Columbian 


CBOSB  BwmoK  or  urmAcm  coal  icuniBas  (mnmTLVAiiu). 


The  Eastern  Interior  r^on  of  the  central 
province  includes  parts  of  western  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  lies  cbiefly  within  the 
latter  State.  These  coals  are  all  bituminous,  of 
Carboniferous  age,  and  are  used  chiefly  for 
steaming.  Man^  are  coking,  but  do  not  yield 
a  sufficiently  high-grade  coke  to  compete  with 
the  eastern  product.  The  tiiickness  of  the  Car- 
boniferous system  varies  from  1200  to  1400 
feet  in  southern  Illinois,  to  almut  600  feet  in 
Indiana,  and  the  workable  coal  seams  vary  in 
numl>er  from  7  to  12  in  Illinois,  and  their  thick- 
ness from  3  to  8  feet.  The  "block  coal"  of  In- 
diana, so  called  Iiecause  of  its  peculiar  jointing, 
is  very  pure,  dry,  and  noncoking.  The  western 
central  region  includes  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  part  of  Texas.  Here 
again  there  is  an  abundance  of  bituminous 
coal.  That  of  Iowa  is  mostly  low  grade,  non- 
coking,  but  has  fairly  good  steaming  qualities. 
Some  of  the  Kansas  coal  is  coking,  and  Arkansas 
produces  Ixith  bituminous  and  semianthracite. 

The  Cordilleran  Beglon  comprises  the  coal 
regions  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming, North  Dakota,  Montana,  California,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  and  Alaska.  In  these  fields 
are  found  many  varieties  grading  Itetween  lig- 
nite and  anthracite.  They  are  all  of  either 
Tertiary  or  Cretaceous  age  excepting  some  in 
'  Alaska.  Colorado  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
producer,  having  a  number  of  good  bituminous 
seams.  Those  in  the  vicinity  of  Crested  Butte 
have  been  changed  locally  to  anthracite  by  the 
metamorphic  action  of  igneous  tntrtisions.  Ex- 
cellent coking  coals  are  found  near  Trinidad. 
The  New  Mexican  coals  are  in  part  an  extension 


smelters.  Bituminous  coals  are  worked  near 
Nanaimo  on  Vancouver  Island  as  well  as  at 
other  points. 

Europe.  Commercially  valuable  deposits  of 
coal  are  found  in  practically  all  the  inde- 
pendent political  divisions  of  Europe,  but  in 
some,  as  Switzerland,  the  reserve  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Indeed  in  Ehirope  as  a  whole  the  dura- 
lion  of  the  coal  supply,  considered  in  the  light 
of  tjie  present  output.  Is  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
sideration. The  principal  anthracite  fields  are 
those  of  the  Donetz  basin  in  Russia  and  the 
Welsh  fields  of  Great  Britain,  both  being  of 
Carboniferous  age.  The  Belgium-German  Ijasins 
contain  the  largest  reserves  of  bituminous  coal, 
<dso  of  Carboniferous  age,  but  they  are  not  as 
easily  exploited  as  the  British  fields,  from  which 
consequently  a  larger  percentage  of  reserves  can 
be  extracted.  A  large  proportion  of  the  brown 
coal  of  Europe  is  of  Tertiary  age,  the  principal 
fields  being  those  of  Germany,  Austria,  and 
southern  Russia. 

South  America.  The  fields  supplying  the 
best  quality  of  coal  are  those  along  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  deposits  t>eing 
usually  of  Tertiary  age.  These  latter  occur  in 
the  coastal  twit  of  southern  Argentine,  Chile, 
and  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Peru,  Ecuador, 
Colombia,  and  northern  Venezuela.  Permo-Car- 
boniferous  coals  are  known  east  of  the  Andes, 
outcropping  in  southern  and  eastern  Brazil,  and 
underlying  part  of  Uruguay  as  well  as  possibly  a 
large  part  of  Argentina. 

Other  Conntrlea.  The  coal  reserves  of  Asia 
are  large,  though  not  to  be  definitely  estimated, 
as  the  Siberian  and  Chinese  coal  fields  are  in- 
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■nflSeiently  explored.  Those  of  China  and  India 
are  probably  Permo-CarboniferouB,  those  of 
Japan,  Tertiary,  and  those  of  Siberia,  Lower 
CarboniferouB  to  recent.  In  Africa  the  coal 
reserves  are  practically  confined  to  the  southern, 
part  of  the  continent.  Coal  deposits,  especially 
t^Loae  of  Tertiary  i^,  are  widely  distributed  in 
the  islands  of  Oceania,  but  Kew  South  Wales  is 
the  only  producer  of  hnportance. 

Coal  Beaervea.  The  accompanying  table, 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  the  International 
Oeou^cal  Congress  in  1013  gives  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  actual  coal  reserves  of  the 
world  based  on  c^servations  and  calculations 
of  the  geologists  in  the  different  countries. 

ESTIMATE  OF  COAX  RESERVES  OF  THE  WORLD 
IN  MILUON  TONS 


CQimmR 

Anthrtt- 

dticooals, 
iDoludins 
Kwu  dry 

Bitamiooui 
oo«l> . 

Babbitu- 
minoua, 
BroiniooftiB, 

ToUk 

AiU  

Afrim  

«59 
407.837 
11,963 

22  .Ma 

M.3M 

133.481 
760,098 
45.123 
2.271.080 
693.162 

36,270 
lll,8fil 
1.054 
3.811.900 
36.682 

170.410 
1.279.586 
57.839 
5.105.628 

784,190 

406^ 

S,90a,9M 

3.M7,7«8 

7,3S7,S6S 

Output.  The  world's  annual  production  at 
the  present  time  is  about  1,300,000,000  short 
tons ;  the  output  of  the  more  important  countries 
in  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  in 
moat  cases  anilable,  according  to  Tke  Mineral 
Aenwrvea,  was  diatribnted  as  followa: 

COUHTar  SBOKT  TONS 

Unitod  Statea  (1913)  534.400.580 

Great  Britain  (1912)  391.666.299 

G«inaiiy_(1912)  386,974.649 

Austriii-BuiMtuy  (1921)   64,960.298 

Franco  (1911)   43,242.778 

RuHu  (1911)  Mtd  Finland  ^   30.861,764 

B«lcinm  (1911)  25,411.917 

J^)a&<1911)   I9,48e,S3« 

China  <1911)   18,084,500 

India  (1911)   18,494.678 

Canad*  (1911)   11.323.388 

New  South  WalM  (1911)   9.734.596 

^Min  (1910)   4.472.618 

TraoffTiuJ  (1911)   4,343.680 

Natal  (1911)   2.879.551 

N8W  Zealand  (1010)   2.461,045 

Mezioo  (1910)   1.653.450 

Holland  (1911)   1,628,097 

Aaiatio  Ruoaia  (1910)   ].nri,2Rl 

Chile  (1911)   1,-77.101 

Quasnaland  (1911)   998,559 

BtMua  and  HuMcorina  (1911)   848,510 

Tui^  (1911)   799,168 


Total. 


.1,368,141,008 


It  ia  interesting  to  follow  the  progresa  of  the 
United  States  as  a  coal  producer.  In  1868  Great 
Britain  prodnoed  3.6  times  as  much  ooaJ  aa  the 

United  States,  while  (Germany's  product  that 
year  was  15  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  In  1871  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeded Germany's  outpnt  by  about  10  per  cent, 
but  afterward  fell  back  to  third  place  until  in 
1877  she  ouce  more  sprang  forward,  and  gained 
m  both  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  In  1809 
the  United  States  led  the  world,  and  in  lftl2 
supplied  3S  per  eent  of  its  production. 

Tlie  following  figures  published  br  the  United 
States  (geological  Survey  give  a  clear  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  mdustry  at  Uie  present 
time  (1912): 


United  Statea  produotion  in  ^ort  tona: 

Anthramte  

Bituminous  

Semibituminoua   

Lignite  and  aubbituminous  

Semianthracite  

BkMk   

Splint  

Cannel  


Total  Diuted  Sutee produotion. 
Value  of  same  


Bitununoue  ooal  mined  by  maohin— ,  Jwct  toat 

Avera^  per  cent  of  all  mined  

Quantity  of  coal  washed,  short  tons  

Yield  of  washed  ooal,  diort  tons  

Average  number  of  man  en^lored  miidnc  totl 
Coke  pndiwed  in  United  States,  Aort  tons. . 
Valneof^  ™^ 


Coal  exported  from  United  States,  short  tons 
Coal  imported  into  Unit«d  States,  short  tons 
Briquettea  made  in  United  Statea,  short  tone 
Value  of  same  


84.446,174 

413,781,000 
19.072,990 
9,612,100 
1,376,714 
704,791 
6,068.779 
614,033 

£84,466,580 
•806,606,071 

310,838,823 
46.8 
19,844,517 
17.538,672 
733.883 
48,988,500 
«111,786,698 

20.820,619 
1,800,415 
330,064 
8953,281 


Killing  of  Coal.  The  presence  of  coal  in  pay- 
ing quantities  having  been  determined  by  pros- 
p^ing  and  geological  surveys,  the  next  ctmaid- 
eration  ia  to  extnet  this  cmI  from  seams.  No 
definite  rules  can  be  ^ven  for  the  selection  of  a 
method  of  mining  that  will  cover  all  conditioni; 
each  mine  fumighea  a  distinct  and  separate 
problem.  Every  system  of  mining,  however, 
aims  to  extract  the  maximum  amount  of  the  de- 
posit in  the  best  marketable  shape  and  at  a 
minimum  cost  and  danger.  Speaking  broadly, 
all  methods  of  mining  come  under  the  head  of 
either  open  working  or  closed  working.  Open 
working  is  employed  when  the  depo^ta  have  no 
overburden  of  barren  rock  or  earth,  or  where 
this  overburden  is  of  such  small  depth  that  it 
can  be  easily  and  cheaply  removed,  leaving  the 
coal  deposit  exposed.  The  mining  of  such  ex- 
posed seams  of  coal  is  really  a  process  of  exca- 
vation or  quarrying,  and  the  machines  used  in 
making  open-pit  excavations  and  in  quarrying 
are  applicable  to  the  work.  Closed  working  is 
adopted  when  the  deptii  of  the  overburden  is  so 
great  that  the  mining  must  be  conducted  under- 
ground. The  first  tosk  in  opening  up  under- 
ground coal  seams  is  to  secure  access  to  the 
seam  1^  means  of  shafts,  slopes,  or  tunnels. 
Shafts  are  vertical  openings  from  the  ground 
surface  to  the  coal  seams.  In  the  United  States 
shafts  are  usually  made  square  or  rectangular 
in  form.  This  practice  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  timber  is  used  for  lining  shafts.  In  Europe 
round  or  oval  shafts  are  mquently  employed 
with  linings  of  brick,  iron,  or  masonry. 

Generally  the  shafts  are  divided  into  two  or 
more  oompartments,  one  of  which  contains  a 
ladder,  compressed-air  pipes,  etc.,  while  in  each 
of  the  remaining  is  installed  an  elevator  for 
hoisting  the  coal  cars  to  the  surface.  The  num- 
ber of  C(»npartmentB  in  a  shaft  and  their  ar- 
rangements depend  upon  the  particular  uae  to 
which  the  shaft  is  to  be  pu^  the  number  €i 
■hafts  onployed,  and  their  depths.  Where  the 
seams  are  comparatively  near  the  surface,  it  is 
usually  cheaper  to  sink  a  number  of  two  or 
three  compartment  shafts  than  it  is  to  haul  all 
the  ore  to  one  large  shaft;  while,  when  the 
shafts  are  very  deep,  it  is  preferable  to  sink  a 
smaller  number  of  four  or  six  compartment 
shafts  and  extend  the  underground  haulage  to 
a  single  shaft  over  a  great  area  of  the  workings. 
Where  timb«-  lining  ia  onploved,  a  stronger 
construction  is  obtained  hj  pwclng  the  com- 
partments side  1^  side  in  a  long,  narrow  ihaft 
than  grouping  them  in  a  aqnuv  ihaft  In 
shallow  minea  separate  shafts  are  oftoi  en- 
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ployed  for  hoistiiig  and  for  pumping,  ventilation, 
and  ladder  ways.  One  of  the  largest  coal-mine 
shafts  in  America  is  situated  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. ;  it  is  1039  feet  deep,  12  X  52  feet  in  size, 
and  has  five  compartments.  The  methods  of 
sinking  mine  shafts  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  used  in  sinking  shafts  for  tunnels.  (See 
TuKiTEL.)  Slopes  are  openings  begun  at  the 
outcrop  of  an  inclined  seam,  which  th^  fol- 
low down  into  the  earth.  Slopes  are  usually 
made  with  three  compartments  side  by  side, 
two  of  which  are  used  as  hoistways  and  the  third 
for  the  traTeling  way,  piping,  etc.  When  the 
dip  of  the  slope  is  under  40  degrees  the  slope 
is  made  about  7  feet  high,  but  when  the  dip 
exceeds  40  d^ees  cages  have  to  be  used  and  a 
sreat  height  is  necessary.  Slopes  are  usually 
lined  with  timber.  Tunnels  are  nearly  horizontu 
passageways  beginning  on  the  nde  of  m  hill  or 
mountain  and  extending  into  the  earth  until 
they  meet  the  coal  seam;  they  are  built  for  both 
haulage  and  drainage  purposes,  and  are  con- 
structed like  railway  tunnels,  except  that  the 
cross  section  is  usually  much  smaller,  and  that 
it  is  lined  with  timber  instead  of  with  per- 
manent masonry.  The  forms  of  timbering  used 
in  coal  mining  are  various,  and  are  of  int««8fe 
chiefly  to  the  practice  miner;  special  treatises 
should  be  consulted  by  those  interested  in  the 
details.  In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that 
timber  used  for  underground  support  in  mines 
should  be  of  a  light  and  elastic  variety  of  wood. 
Oak,  beech,  and  similar  woods  are  heavy  and 
have  great  strength,  but  when  they  do  break  it 
is  suddenly  and  without  Warning,  thus  bringing 
disaster  to  the  miners  who  might  escape  if  a 
tough  wood  were  employed  whi<£  gives  warning 
of  rupture  by  bending  and  craddng.  It  is  a 
very  common  practice  to  enxplcy  preserved  tim- 
ber in  mining  worlc  Steel  frames  as  means  of 
support  have  several  advantages  and  have  met 
with  considerable  favor.  They  are  very  strong 
and  compact,  and  their  flreprooflng  qualities 
are  of  great  importance  in  a  coal  mine. 

The  systons  of  working  the  coal  seams  after 
access  is  attained  to  them  by  the  means  de* 
scribed  are  two,  known  as  the  room-and-pillar 
and  tbe  long-widl  systems.  Hie  room-and-pillar 
method — also  known  as  the  pillar-and-chamber 
or  board-and-pillar  method,  which  may  in- 
clude the  pillar-and-stall  Efystem — is  the  oldest 
of  the  systems,  and  the  one  very  generally  used 
in  the  United  States.  By  tiiis  system  coal  is 
first  mined  from  a  number  of  comparatively, 
small  places,  called  rooms,  chambers,  stalls, 
boards,  etc.,  whibh  are  driven  either  square  from 
or  at  ui  angle  to  the  hauli^way.  Pillars  are 
left  to  support  the  roof.  In  the  long-wall  method 
the  whole  face  of  the  coal  seam  is  taken  out, 
leaving  no  coal  behind,  and  the  roof  is  allowed 
to  setUe  behind  as  the  excavation  progresses,  care 
being  taken  to  preserve  haulageways  through 
the  falling  material.  Both  the  room-and-pillar 
and  the  long-wall  methods  are  onployed  in  vari- 
ous modiflcatioBi^  for  the  details  of  which  spe- 
cial treatises  on  coal  mines  should  be  consulted. 
The  coal  is  cut  from  the  seam  by  hand  or  by 
some  form  of  coal-cutting  machine.  In  America 
machine  cutting  is  used  extensively.  There  are 
four  general  types  of  machines  in  general  use: 
Pidc  machines,  chain-cutter  machines,  cutter-bar 
machines,  and  long-wall  machines;  the  machines 
most  useid  in  America  are  pick  machines  and 
chain-cutter  machines.  Both  compressed  air  and 
electricity  are  used  for  operating  coal-cutting 


machines.  Pick  machines  are  very  nmilar  to  a 
rock  drill;  chain-cutter  machines  consist  of  a 
low  metal  bed  frame  upon  which  is  mounted  a 
motor  that  rotates  a  chain  to  which  suitable 
cutting  teeth  are  attached.  The  ventilation  of 
the  workings  is  a  very  important  feature  of  coal 
mining,  omng  to  the  presence  of  gases  peculiu: 
to  oosi  formations.  One  of  the  most  common  of 
these  is  marsh  gas,  GH*,  which  is  verv  explosive 
if  mixed  with  the  right  proportions  01  air.  This 
mixture  is  what  the  coal  miner  calls  "fire  damp." 
Other  gases  found  in  coal  mines  and  dangerous  in 
one  way  or  another  are  carbonic-acid  gas,  C0| 
(called  "black  damp"  or  "choke  damp"),  sulphu- 
reted  hydrogen,  HfS  ("stink  damp"),  and  carbon 
monoxide,  CO  ("white  damp").  "After  damp" 
is  a  gas  present  after  an  explosion  of  gas  in  tJie 
mine  and  is  very  dangovus.  Besides  these  gases 
it  has  been  proved  in  recent  years  tiie  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  that  finely  divided  coal 
dnst  is  well  able  to  cause  a  violent  and  disas- 
trous explosion.  Therefore  great  care  is  taken 
to  lay  out  the  workings  so  as  to  facilitate  venti- 
lation, and  mechanical  ventilation  by  means  of 
fans  and  blowers  (see  Blowing  Machines)  is 
usually  onployed.  On  account  oi  these  gases 
many  miners  nave  to  use  safety  lamps  (q.v.)  for 
illumination,  these  lamps  being  so  constructed 
that  the  flame  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
air  and  gas  in  the  mine  workings. 

Hoisting  in  mines  is  fUMomplished  by  means  of 
cages,  as  the  elevators  are  called,  running  up 
and  down  the  shafts,  and  operated  by  large 
hoisting  endues  on  the  surface.  There  are  two 
general  systems  of  hoisting  in  use — hoisting 
without  attempt  to  balance  the  load,  in  which 
the  cage  and  its  load  are  tudsted  by  the  engine 
and  lowered  by  gravi^,  and  hoisting  in  balance, 
in  which  the  descending  cage  or  a  sp^ial  counter- 
balance assists  the  engine  to  hoist  the  loaded 
ascending  cage.  Haulage  in  mines  is  accom- 
plished by  animal  power  or  by  steam-hoisting 
engines  operating  a  system  of  rope  haulage  or 
by  mine  locomotives  operated  by  steam,  elec- 
tricity, compressed  air,  or  gas<^ine. 

The  preparation  of  mined  coal  for  the  market 
consists  in  screening  tiie  coal  over  bars  and 
through  revolving  or  over  shaking  screens,  to- 
gether witii  brea^ng  It  wi^  rolls  to  produce  the 
required  market  size.  The  large  lumps  of  slate 
or  other  impurities  are  separated  by  hand,  while 
the  smaller  portions  are  picked  out  by  auto- 
matic pickers  or  by  hand  by  boys  or  old  men 
seated  along  the  chutes  leading  to  the  shifting 
pockets  or  bins.  When  coal  contains  much  sul- 
phur, this  Is  frequentiy  removed  by  washing  (t 
with  water  in  special  washing  plants. 

Bibliography.  Occubbenct.  Lesl^,  ifanuol 
of  Coal  and  its  Topography  {Philadelphia,  1856) 
— a  classic  work,  but  hard  to  obtain;  Ries,  Eco- 
nomio  Geology  (3d  ed..  New  York,  1910)  ;  Mac- 
farlane.  The  Goal  Regions  of  America:  Their 
Topography,  Qeology,  and  Development  ( New 
York,  1876) ;  The  Coal  Resowoes  of  the  World, 
issued  by  International  Geological  Congress 
(Ottawa,  1913).  The  United  States  Geological 
Survey  has  issued  a  nnmber  of  bulletins  dealing 
with  the  different  coal  areas.  Special  reports 
have  also  been  issued  by  the  Canadian  Geolo^- 
cal  Survey  (Ottawa)  and  the  State  Geological 
Surveys  of  Pennsylvania  (second  survey),  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  niinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Washington,  Korth  Dakota,  and 
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Montana.  Mikinq  and  Technologt.  Hughes,  A 
Ttmt-Booh  of  Coal  Mining  (Londcm,  1904)  ;  Ped, 
Etemmtary  Text-Book  of  Coal  Mimng  <  London, 
ISll) ;  Coal  OMd  Metal  Minerva  Pooketbook 
(Scranton,  1907);  Kerr,  Practical  Coal  Mining 
(6th  ed.,  London) ;  Cockin,  Practical  Coal  Min- 
ing (London,  1913) ;  see  also  bulletins  and  tech- 
nical papers  issued  by  Bureau  of  Mines,  Wash- 
ington. Magazines.  The  following  contain 
many  scattered  papers:  Bngineering  and  Mining 
Journal  (New  York);  Mining  and  Bcientific 
Preaa  (San  Francisco) ;  Mines  and  Minerals 
(Scranton);  Mining  Magazine  (London); 
Zeitaohrift  fiir  praktiache  Oeologie  { Berlin ) ; 
Annalea  dea  Minea  (Paris).  For  special  infor- 
mation see  Anthracite;  Bituminous  Coal; 
Cabbonifebous  Sybteoc;  Coke;  Culu;  Cre- 
taceous System  ;  Peat;  Tebtiabt  System  ; 
Gbapeitb;  Gabeok;  Fibe  Clat;  and  tiie  articles 
on  the  different  Stotes  and  countries  in  which 
coal  has  bem  found. 

COAX  APPLB8.  The  name  given  to  some 
curious  specimens  of  apheroidal  antiiracite  coal 
found  in  the  Mammou  seam  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  vary  from  one-fourth  inch  to  10  inches  in 
diameter,  but  are  usually  about  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg.  They  are  thou^t  to  be  due  to  jointing. 

COAL  BBEAKEB.  A  structure  containing 
machinery  for  the  purpose  of  crushing,  sortin|i;, 
and  cleuiing  anthracite  coal.  The  breaker  is 
often  as  much  as  ISO  feet  high  and  rarely  less 
than  80  feet.  The  coal,  as  it  is  hoisted  out  of 
the  mine,  is  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  breaker 
and  discharged  into  a  hopper,  whence  it  passes 
downward  over  bars,  through  screens  and  crush- 
ers, and  is  finally  discharged  into  bins  at  the 
boUom.  The  admixed  slate  is  separated  partly 
special  screens,  and  the  slaty  coal  (bone 
coal)  is  picked  out  boys  as  it  sudes  down  the 
chutes.  In  t^e  more  modem  breakers  water  jigs 
are  used  very  successfully  to  separate  the  slate 
and  coal.  The  sizes  produced  are  described  in 
the  article  on  Ahthbacite.  The  capacity  of  a 
coal  breaker  is  commonly  about  1000  tons  per 
day,  but  some  exceed  2000  tons  in  output.  Con- 
sult Chance,  "Report  on  Coal  Mining,"  Report 
AC  of  the  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennayl- 
vama  (Harrirftaig.  1883). 

COAL  CITY.  A  village  in  Grundy  Co.,  111., 
60  miles  southwest  of  Chicago,  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe,  the  Chicago  and  Alton, 
and  the  Elgin,  JoUet,  and  Eastern  railroads 
(Map:  Illinois,  D  2).  Coal  is  mined,  and  there 
are  manufactories  of  brick  and  tile  and  cloth- 
ing.   Pop.,  1900,  2607;  1910,  2667. 

COALDALE.  A  borough  in  Schuylkill  Co., 
Pa.,  15  miles  northwest  of  Pottsville,  oa  the 
Lehigh  and  New  England,  and  the  Central  of 
New  Jersey  railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  K 
6).  It  contains  the  Panther  Valley  Mining  In- 
stitute. The  borough  is  in  a  productive  coal- 
mining region.    Pop.,  1910,  6154. 

COALFISH  (so  named  from  its  color).  1. 
The  pollack  (q.v.).  2.  A  singular  and  inter- 
esting chirid  fish  {Anoploponta  fimbria)  of  the 
North  Pacific,  which  is  usually  slaty-black  above 
and  white  below,  but  variable  with  age  and 
place.  It  is  atwut  18  inches  Itmg,  allied  to  the 
rock  trout,  and  called  in  California  beshow, 
candleflsh,  and  skilfish. 

COAL  OAS.    See  Gas,  Illuuinating. 

COALCIATE.  A  town  and  the  county  seat 
of  Coal  Co.,  Okla.,  120  miles  by  rail  southeast 
of  Oklahoma  City,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Texas  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pa- 


cific railroads  (Map:  (Xdahoma,  E  4).  The 
chief  industries  are  coal  mining  and  ootton  rais- 
ing. The  water  works  are  owned  by  the  town. 
Pop.,  1900,  2021;  1910,  3265. 

COAIilNOA.  A  city  in  Fresno  Co.,  Cel.,  98 
miles  by  rail  west  of  Fresno,  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  (Map:  California,  E  6).  It 
contains  a  Cam^e  library  and  fine  grammar 
and  high  school  buildings.  Coalinga  is  practi- 
cally surrounded  by  oil  wells.  In  1912  the  pro- 
duction of  petroleum  in  the  rej^on  was  18,803,292 
barrds,  sad  there  are  now  1327  producing  wells  in 
the  entire  field.  The  city  has  eight  oil-field  sup* 
ply  houses,  a  refinery,  and  several  machine  shops. 
One  of  the  unique  features  of  Coalinga  is  the 
direct  supply,  through  pipe  lines  to  the  houses,  of 
distiUed  water.   Pop.,  1900,  300;  1910,  4199. 

COALING  SHIP.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant matters  connected  with  modem  naval  war 
is  the  supply  of  fuel.  In  the  United  States 
navy  this  is  usually  provided  by  naval  fuel  ships, 
but  in  certain  home  ports,  and  occasionally  else- 
where, both  coal  and  fuel  oil  are  brought  along- 
side in  barges  carrying  from  200  to  1000  tons. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  drill  and  improved  appliances,  the  opera- 
tion of  coaling  a  large  war  vessel  requires  fn»n 
10  to  20  hours  if  the  coal  is  taken  fnxn  barges, 
and  about  half  as  Itmg  if  supplied  by  one  of  the 
new-type  fuel  ships.  From  &  collier  of  the  older 
^pe  the  time  required  is  consider^ljr  greater. 
Fuel  oil,  being  pumped  on  board,  requires  little 
or  no  labor  and  much  less  time.  The  loss  of  time 
required  to  coal  the  vessels  of  a  fleet,  even  if 
performed  in  the  most  expeditious  manner,  may 
seriously  interfere  with  tiie  operations  of  war. 
Under  existing  conditions  coaling  can  be  effected 
only  in  comparatively  smooth  water,  either  at 
sea  or  in  a  protected  harbor  m  roadstead,  and  re- 
quires Uie  Teasels  to  remain  at  rest  or  to  proceed 
at  a  very  low  rate  of  speed.  Means  for  coaling 
at  sea,  while  steaming  at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed 
on  any  desired  course,  have  therefore  been  sought, 
but  those  so  far  designed  have  not  proved  very 
successful.  The  plan  which  has  given  the  best 
results  reijuires  Uie  battleship  or  collier  to  take 
the  other  in  tow,  the  vessel  in  tow  operating  her 
engines  to  reduce  the  towing  strain  to  a  point 
which  will  just  keep  the  lines  taut.  The  coal, 
in  large  bi^^  is  hoisted  to  a  point  high  on 
the  fna.  ship's  mast,  where  the  bags  are  hooked 
to  a  trolley  mnning  on  a  large  wire  rope  which 
extends  to  the  other  ship.  While  this  method 
of  supplying  coal  is  not  regarded  with  much 
favor,  it  is  quite  probable  that  oil  could  be 
pumped  aboard  from  a  ship  in  tow  without  great 
difficulty.    See  Fuel  Ship. 

COAUNO  STATION'.    See  Natal  Statton. 

OOAIr-LAirD  FRATTDS.    See  Alaska. 

COAL  KEAStTBES.  See  CoAL;  Cabbonit- 
EBous  System. 

COAL  OIL.    See  Petboleum. 

COAL  TAS,  or  Gas  Tar.  During  the  process 
of  manufacturing  illuminating  gas  from  soft 
coal,  a  tJiick,  oily,  black  liquid  collects  in  the 
hydraulic  main  and  condensers  of  the  gas  works, 
lliis  is  coal  or  gas  tar.  It  is  slightly  heavier 
than  water  and  has  a  strong,  disa^veable  odmr. 
Coal  tar  is  a  complex  mixture  of  substances,  and 
the  separation  of  its  components  constitutes  «M 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  manufactuT' 
ing  chemistry.  It  is  the  only  source  of  innumer- 
able compounds  of  the  greatest  value  to  science 
and  the  industries. 

By  fractional  distillation  the  tar  is  first 
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broken  up  into  groupe  of  substancea — principally 
hydrocarbons,  phenols,  and  bases — which  are 
furtber^diaiilled  or  otherwise  treated.  The  origi- 
nal fraction^  or  distillates,  vary  according  to 
the  composition  of  the  tar  or  tbe  market  de- 
mand, but  the  following  is  an  average  separation; 

1.  "First  Runnings"'  or  First  Light  Oil.  This 
fraction  is  collected  up  to  105°  C,  and  contains 
water,  ammonium  salts,  tbe  more  volatile  oils, 
and  a  small  amount  of  the  heavier  oils  carried 
over  mechanically.  2.  Light  OH.  Tbe  disUlIate 
between  105°  C.  and  210'  C.  is  taken  as  light 
oil.  It  is  again  distilled  and  the  fraction  up  to 
170*  C.  forms  crude  naphtha ;  above  170*  C.  the 
running  is  put  with  the  next  main  distillate, 
the  carbolic  oil.  The  crude  naphtha  is  treated 
with  alkali  and  acids  to  remove  phenols,  thio- 
phene,  unsaturated  hydrocarbons,  and  pyridines. 
On  further  distillation  the  naphtha  yields  "00 
per  cent  benzol"  up  to  110°  C,  "50  per  cent 
benzol"  from  110°  C.  to  140'  C,  and  "solvent 
naphtha,"  or  "benzine,"  from  140°  C.  to  170°  C. 
The  "90  per  cent  benzol"  contains  about  70 
per  cent  pure  henzen^  24  per  cent  toluene,  and 
xylene.  The  50  per  cent  benzol  contains  about 
46  per  cent  benzene.  Benzene  is  the  basis  for 
the  manufacture  of  many  compounds,  notably 
aniline  and  its  derivatives.  It  is  also  used  as 
a  solvent.  The  fraction  known  as  "solvent 
naphtha,"  or  "benzine,"  contains  xjlenea,  cu- 
menes,  and  other  higher  homologues  of  benzene. 
It  is  qsed  as  a  solvent  for  rubber  and  resins 
and  is  also  employed  to  enrich  illuminat- 
ing flu.  It  is  a  grease  remover,  but  is  not  iden- 
tical with  petroleum  benzine,  also  used  for  this 
purpose.  3.  Carbolic  Oil  is  collected  between 
210*  C.  and  240°  C.  It  contains  phenols  and 
naphthalene.  The  phenols  yield  carbolic  acid, 
of  powerful  antiseptic  properties,  and  the 
source  of  many  i^es,  explosives,  and  medicines. 
Naphthalene  separates  foom  the  carbolic  oil 
as  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant constituents  of  cml  tar  and  is  used  ex- 
tensively as  moth-ball  camphor  and  in  the  prep- 
aration of  dyes  and  medicines.  4.  Creosote  Oil. 
From  240°  C.  to  270°  C.  a  small  amount  of 
distillate  is  received  which  contains  some  naph- 
thalene, together  with  cresol,  naphthol  and 
liquid  paramn.  After  the  removal  of  the  naph- 
thalene its  princi^  use  is  for  preserving  tim- 
ber and  railroad  ties  and  as  a  vermin  destroyer. 
(See  Creosote.)  5.  Anthracene,  or  Qreen  Oil, 
is  collected  above  270*  C.  This  fraction  con- 
tains anthracene,  the  moat  valuable  constituent  of 
coal  tar.  It  crystalUzes  out  from  the  oil,  is  puri- 
fied, and  is  extensively  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  beautiful  alizarin  dyes,  which  were 
formerly  made  from  madder  root.  SeeALiZABlN. 

The  Pitch  remaining  in  the  stills  after  the 
above  fractions  have  passed  over  is  used  in 
maJcing  asphalt,  varnishes,  tarred  paper  or  roof- 
ing paper,  and  as  a  cement  to  bind  together  soft 
coal  dust  as  "briquettes"  for  fuel. 

Coal  tar  in  its  crude  form  finds  some  use  as 
a  protective  paint,  in  the  preservation  of  timber,- 
and  in  making  tarred  paper.  See  Coal-Tab 
CoLOES;  Gas,  Iuuminating  ;  and  see  the  arti- 
cles on  the  various  products  mentioned  above. 

COAIr-TAB  GOLOBS.  Coloring  matters  arti- 
ficially prepared  from  coal  tar,  chiefly  frran  the 
hvdroearbons  extracted  fr<nn  it.  (See  Coal 
1^)    The  first  observation  of  a  colored  com- 

KuaA  of  this  class  was  made  by  Runge  in  1834 ; 
t  die  real  beginning  of  the  great  modem  color 
industry  dates  from  1856,  when  W.  H.  Ferkin 


obtained  a  violet  d^estuff  by  oxidizing  impure 
aniline  with  chromic  acid,  took  out  a  patent 
for  M,  and  commenced  manufacturing  it  in  Eng- 
land. Many  other  dyes  were  subs^uently  ob- 
tained from  aniline  and  the  substances  related  to 
it,  by  A.  W.  Hofmann,  Ories,  Girard,  Lauth,  and 
many  others.  But  the  most  sensational  step 
was  the  preparation  by  Graebe  and  Liebermann 
(1868)  of  a  natural  dyestuflf,  viz.,  the  coloring 
principle  of  madder  root,  from  the  anthracene 
of  coai  tar.  In  1880  indigo  was  first  prepared, 
not  from  coal-tar  products,  but  by  a  purely 
synthetic  method,  and  other  natural  colors  have 
since  been  prepared  In  a  similar  manner;  so 
that  natural  dyestuffs  reproduced  by  artificial 
means  need  not  necessarily  originate  from  coal 
tar.  The  artificial  indigo  and  alizarin  are  not 
mere  substitutes  for  the  natural  indigo  and 
madder;  they  are  chemically  identical  witli 
them  and  surpass  them  in  purity,  and  their 
adaptability  to  special  methods  in  dyeing  and 
printing  makes  them  even  more  desirable.  The 
color  industry  was  first  developed  in  England 
and  France,  but  the  more  thorough  technical  in- 
struction at  the  German  universities  produced 
a  body  of  skilled  manufacturers  and  investigators 
who  soon  took  the  lead.  At  present,  in  addition 
to  the  great  factories  near  Berlin,  Frankfurt, 
Elberfeld,  and  Mannheim,  and  a  host  of  smaller 
ones  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  German  capi- 
tal controls  many  of  the  establishments  in 
France,  Rusda,  and  other  countries.  The  United 
States  possesses  few  independent  factories,  and 
the  list  of  their  products  is  rather  limited;  in- 
deed, American  dyers  appear  to  call  for  a  smaller 
range  of  dyestuffs  than  those  of  other  countries. 
A  peculiar  modem  development  has  been  the  ex- 
tension of  the  methods  of  the  dye  industry  to 
the  production  of  artificial  drugs,  such  as  anti- 
pyrin,  antifebrin,  etc.,  many  of  which  are  manu- 
factured in  the  same  establishments  which  con* 
trol  the  dye  patents. 

Classiflcation.  Artifidal  colors  were  for- 
merly classified  merdy  according  to  the  sources 
from  which  they  were  obtained.  Thus,  many  of 
them,  including  magenta,  "aniline  blue,"  ''ani- 
line green,"  "aniline  yellow,"  etc.,  were  grou[>ed 
toother  as  aniline  colors.  At  present  somewhat 
different  systems  of  classification  are  used  by 
different  authors,  but  all  systems  are  based  ex* 
clusively  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  tho 
dyes. 

Many  attempts  have  "been  made  to  find  a  gen- 
eral answer  to  the  question.  What  must  be  the 
chemical  nature  of  a  carbon  compound  in  order 
that  it  may  be  a  dye?  An  all-embracing  answer 
to  this  question  has  not  yet  been  found.  But 
experience  has  shoun  that  tbe  true  dyestuffs 
exhibit  peculiar  groupings  of  the  constituent 
atoms.  Such  "cbromopbore"  groupings  produce, 
hfnrever,  only  a  tendency  towarcb  color,  but  not 
necessarily  colors ;  inde^,  many  compounds  con- 
taining them  are  perfectly  colorless,  and  the 
majority  of  true  dyes  become  colorless  if  de- 
prived of  the  small  amount  of  oxygen  they  con- 
tain, although  their  chromophore  groups  may 
not  be  in  the  least  affected.  If,  however,  a 
chromophore  group  is  combined  with  certain 
other  atomic  groups  known  as  auxochromes,  the 
result  is  a  dye.  For  example,  the  so-called  aso 
group  { — N=N — )  is  chnxnophoric ;  the  com- 
pound called  azobenzene,  C,H,— N=N— C^, 
althon^  colored  red  and  evidently  containing 
the  azo  group,  is  not  a  dye;  but  it  becomes  one 
when  the  so-called  amido  group  <N%)  also  is 
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introduced  into  Its  molecule,  the  compound  CaH( 
—  N=N  — CJEI»NH»  called  amidoazobenzene,  bc- 
ine  a  true  dye.  If,  instead  of  the  amido  group, 
a  bydro^l  group  (OH)  is  introduced,  the  re- 
sult is  again  a  dye  (aa  orange  one).  Further, 
the  tints  of  dyes  are  produced  by  variation  in 
the  "substituting"  groups  vhich  replace  hydrc^en 
in  the  primitive  molecule.  Thus,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  methyl  group  (CH,)  generally  in- 
creases the  violet  t^dency;  the  phenyl  group 
<C«Hc)  produces  bluish  tints;  iite  naphthyl 
group  (Ci.H,)  a  tendency  towards  brown-red; 
etc  The  r^tive  position  of  the  groups  lilce* 
wise  plays  a  laige  part  in  the  determination  of 
color.  But,  as  we  have  already  obaerred,  a 
definite  and  aU-embraeing  rule  does  not  exist. 
Frequently  compounds  must  enter  into  combina- 
tion with  a  base  or  an  acid  Iwfore  they  will  fix 
themselves  upon  the  fibre,  and  then  the  tints 
are  frequently  affected  by  the  different  bases  or 
acids  to  a  varying  d^ee.  For  example,  alizarin 
dyes  red  with  the  hydroxide  of  aluminum,  and 
black  with  the  hydr<aide  of  iron. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  tsketch  the 
coal-tar  colors  may  be  grouped  in  five  classes: 
Tiz.,  the  azo  colors;  triphenylcarbinol  deriva- 
tives; quinone  derivatives;  diphenylamine  de- 
rivatives; and  indigo  dyes. 

Azo  dolors.  The  characteristic  compound  of 
this  class  is  azobenzene,  C«H(N  =  NC^B^  al- 
ready mentioned  above.  We  have  seen  that  the 
introduction  of  either  or  OH  in  place  of  a 
hydrogen  atom  produoes  a  coloring  matter — ^yel- 
low in  the  former,  oraiWB  in  the  Utter  instance. 
Replacing  either  or  both  of  the  phenyl  groups 
(d(H|)  by  more  complex  hydrocarbon  groups 
deepens  the  tone  (with  a  tendent^  towards  the 
redder  tints),  increases  the  affinity  for  fibres, 
and  diminishes  the  liability  to  fade.  The  earlier 
dyes  of  this  class,  such  as  ''aniline  yellow,"  "Bis- 
marck brown,"  chrysoidin,  etc.,  were  singularly 
brilliant,  but  were  not  fast;  whereas  the  browns 
and  the  many  reds,  ranging  from  scarlet  to 
purple,  which  are  now  promiem  under  tiie  names 
of  ponceaux  or  Iwrdeaux,  congos,  quinoline  red, 
etc.,  are  exceedingly  permanent.  In  manufac- 
turing this  class  of  dyes  nitrous  acid  is  allowed 
to  act  upon  an  ice-cold  solution  of  the  salt  of  any 
primary  base  (like  aniline),  and  the  "diazo  salt" 
formed  is  allowed  to  act  on  another  base  or  a 

Bhenol;  an  endless  variety  of  combinations  it 
lua  possible. 

Triphenylcarbinol  DerlvatlTM.  These  tep- 
resent  the  first  discoveries  in  the  aniline  dyes, 
and  some  of  them  are  still  produced  on  the  larg- 
est possible  scale.  The  fundamental  compound 
of  the  class  is  triphenylcarbinol  (C«H,),COH, 
and  its  derivatives  are  properly  subdivided  into 
roKinilinea,  rotolio  aoida,  and  phthaleint. 

In  the  roeaniline  group  two  or  three  amido 
groups  (KH,)  are  introduced  in  place  of  hydro- 
gen atoms  of  the  phenyls  (CA)-  The  dtamido 
compounds  are  green;  the  <riamido  compounds 
are  red,  violet,  or  blue.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
compounds  thus  obtained  are  not  themsielves 
dyes,  but  are  bases  which  must  first  be  combined 
with  suitable  acids  and  thus  brought  into  a 
soluble  form.  Their  salts  are  beautifully  ctjb- 
talline  bodies  in  the  solid  condition,  snowing 
colors  quite  different  from  those  of  the  solutions 
and  having  peculiar  lustres  like  those  of  Iteetles' 
wings.  The  soln^ons  have  very  intense  colora- 
tions and  ftain  uiimal  fibres  readily  and  per- 
manently, altiiouj^  they  do  not  fix  themselves 
ea^y  upon  cotton  or  linen.  They  are  tiie  most 
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brilliant  and  lively  dyes,  but  are  strcmgly  af> 
fected  by  sunlight  and  are  consequently  less  use- 
ful than  some  dyes  of  other  classes.  They  are 
generally  manufactured  by  oxidizing  processes  at 
a  oomparativebr  high  temperature,  wherry  two 
or  three  simpler  cranpounds  are  welded,  as  it 
were,  into  cranpounds  of  complex  molecular 
structure.  Thus,  in  the  manirfacture  of  the  well- 
known  magenta  dye  {a  triamido  compound)  ap- 
proximately equal  quantities  of  aniline,  ortho- 
toluidine,  and  paratoluidine  are  heated  from 
8  to  10  hours  with  arsenic  (oide  to  190'  C.  in 
lar^  iron  kettles.  A  very  thidc  mass  results, 
which  ean  be  ^traeted  witti  hot  water,  and  the 
componnd  thus  obtained  is  found  to  be  made  up 
of  molecular  quantities  of  aniline,  wthotolui- 
dine,  and  paratoluidine,  chemically  combined. 

Rosolic  acid  and  its  derivatives  are  made  by 
the  condensation  of  various  phenols,  three 
phenols  being  condensed  into  one  compound  of 
the  rosolic  acid  group,  just  as  three  bases  are 
condensed  into  one  compound  of  the  rosaniline 
group.  The  eomparatlTdy  few  dvee  of  this 
group  give  various  shades  of  red.  The  hydroi^l 
groups,  and  hence  the  acid  character  of  the 
phenols,  remain  unchanged  in  the  products  of 
condensation;  the  latter  therefore  combine  with 
bases  and  then  they  readily  go  into  solution. 

The  phthalelns  differ  from  the  rosolic  acids 
in  so  far  as  one  of  the  three  phenyls  of  the 
triphenylcarbinol  is  connected  in  them  with  a 
carboxyl  group  (OOOH),  the  other  two  phenyls 
having  one  or  more  bydroxyls  apiece,  as  in  tiie 
rosolic  acids.  The  pnthaleins  were  diaoovered 
by  Adolph  Baeyer  ana  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  fluorescence  of  their  alkali  salts  in  solution. 
They  are  prepared  bv  heating  phenols  with 
phtbalio  anhydride  and  a  little  sulphurio  acid; 
when  resorcin  is  taken  as  the  phenol  a  very 
well-known  compound,  is  obtained,  which  has 
been  called  flaioreaoein,  while  its  sodium  salt  is 
known  as  uranin.  Solutions  of  the  latter  are 
yellow,  with  a  green  fluwescence.  This  fluoree- 
cenoe  is  so  intense  tiiat  it  Is  distinctly  notleeaUa 
in  extremely  dilute  solutions;  so  that  this  salt 
has  been  used  to  trace  si^tterranean  waters 
courses  supposed  to  connect  two  neiritboring 
bodies  of  water,  the  dye  being  thrown  Into  one 
of  these  and  fluorescence  Iwing  subsequently 
noticed  in  the  other.  The  potassium  salt  of  a 
brominated  fiuorescebi  is  eotin,  Ct^H/)^r^i^ 
with  a  nu^gnifleent  red  and  ydlow  fluoreeeenee. 
The  phen(Hnenon  of  fluorescence  is  due  to  the 
action  of  lifl^t  falliae  upon  the  solntion.  Some 
of  the  light  rays,  bdng  reflected  from  tiie  sur- 
face, carry  one  color  to  the  eye;  some  are  ab- 
sorbed; noma  are  emitted  in  the  form  of  lig^t 
waves  with  either  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
than  those  which  are  absorbed,  and  thus  pro- 
duce a  different  color.  Fluorescein  and  eosin 
emit  shortened  light  waves. 

The  Quinone  Derivatlvea.  These  c<mtain  the 
characteristic  nucleus — 
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and  are  alinost  mvariably  colored,  although  they 
become  suitable  for  dyes  only  when  they  also 
awtain  several  hydroiqrL  groima.  By  far  the 
most  Important  substance  of  this  class  is 
alizarin  (q.v.),  which  was  already  mentioned  as 
identical  with  the  active  principle  of  madder. 
Anthracene  (q.v.),  a  coal-tar  hydrocarbon,  is 
converted  into  anthraquinone  bv  heating  with 
potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid;  the 
anthraquinone  is  acted  upon  by  fuming  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  resulting  compound  is  melted  with 
caustic  soda,  yidding  a  sodiiim  salt  of  alizarin. 
This  is  soluble  in  water  with  a  fine  red  color,  but) 
dou  not  fasten  upon  any  kind  of  fibre.  If,  how- 
ever, cotton  is  ^reviondy  impr^;nated  witti  salts 
of  aluminum,  irtm,  or  chromium,  the  alizarin 
wUl  form  insoluble  salts  ("lakes")  with  these 
metals;  and  as  the  precipitation  occurs  within 
the  pores  of  the  fibre,  subsequent  washing  can- 
not remove  it.  Colors  of  this  class  of  dyes  are 
not  suitable  for  Bilk  and  wool,  but  are  very 
intense  and  permanent  when  properly  applied 
to  cotton. 

The  DiphenylunJiM  Derl-vmtl-ves.  These 

include  many  varieties  of  dyes,  such  as  the  in- 
dulins,  indophenols,  thiazina,  etc  Their  chem* 
istry  is  too  involved  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  few 
words.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  their 
characteristic  groups  are  similar  to  anthraqui* 
none,  excepting  tliat  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  is 
replaced  by  sulphur,  imido  groups,  etc  The 
more  important  dws  of  this  class  indnde 
'teeOylene  blue"  and  "aniline  black." 

Indigo  Dyes.  Br  far  the  most  important  of 
these  is  indigo  itself,  a  vegetable  dye  obtained 
from  a  tropical  plant  cultivated  in  India  since 
the  earliest  times.  The  sap  of  this  plant,  when 
fermented  under  conditions  excluding  oxygen, 
yields  indigo  white,  a  soluble  mater^  having 
the  formula  CmHuN,(^;  if  the  fermentation  pro- 
ceeds in  the  open  air,  indigo  blue,  CuHuN,0^,  is 
produced.  This  substance  is  a  derivative  of  the 
base  called  indol,  C^'Sl,  which  occurs  ready 
formed,  in  small  quantities.  In  many  animal 
and  vegetable  secretions.  It  can  be  prepared 
artificially  from  aniline  and  chloraldehyde. 
When  indigo  was  found  to  consist  of  two  indol 
molecules  joined  together  and  oxidized,  the  clue 
for  the  production  of  artificial  indigo  was  at 
hand.  It  has  since  been  foimd  that  any  benzene 
derivative  having  a  nitrogenous  group  and  a 
two-oarlxm  grotqi  In  the  "ortho"  position  may 
(^ve  rise  to  the  formation  of  indigo.  The  first 
practical  method,  devised  by  Baeyer  in  1880, 
mvolved  the  action  of  potassium  hydroxide  on 
orthonitropropiolic  acid;  but  many  other  meth- 
ods have  been  devised  since  then,  such  as  tiie 
action  of  melted  potassium  hydroxide  on  bro- 
macetanilid,  the  action  of  halogenated  acetone  on 
aniline,  etc  Indigo  is  one  of  the  most  reliable 
dyeatnffs,  both  as  to  brilliancy  and  permanency 
in  eitbt^  its  natural  or  its  artificial  form.  The 
latter,  however,  gives  a  brighter  shade  than  the 
average  vegetable  dye,  being  of  uniform  composi- 
tion and  free  from  the  impurities  of  the  natural 
indigo.  Until  recently,  Uie  finished  compound 
could,  however,  only  be  applied  after  reduction 
to  the  soluble  indigo  white,  and  this  made  its 
use  in  dyeing  and  printing  somewhat  cumber- 
some. It  was  necessary  to  set  up  a  fermenta- 
tion vat  in  which  the  reducing  action  was  al< 
lowed  to  oontimte  for  several  days  before  the 
solntlon  was  in  a  form  suitable  for  dyeing.  At 
present  rapid  reduction  is  brought  about  by  the 
use  of  sodiiun  hydrosnlphite  in  an  alkaline  oath. 
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or  the  indigo  may  be  purchased  already  reduced 
and  ready  for  immediate  dyeing  in  an  alkaline 
solution.  Indigo  is  still  called  a  vat  color,  and 
many  new  dyes  of  great  permanency  have  been 
placed  on  the  market  recently,  which,  like  indigo, 
are  applied  In  the  modem  alkaline  hydrosulphite 
vat  and  are  grouped  in  this  class.    See  Indioo. 

List  of  Colors.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  best-known  commercial  coal-tar  colore,  their 
molecular  formulas,  and  the  principal  methods 
employed  in  their  manufacture. 

AlMhjfde  Oreen.    See  Aniline  Green  below. 

AUmrin,  CmH,Ou  made  artificially  by  succes- 
sive treatments  of  anthracoie  with  ehrcnnie  adid 
and  faming  sulphuric  acid,  and  melting  the 

Sroduct  with  potassium  hydroxide.  Among  the 
yes  allied  to  alizarin  are:  Alixdrin  Black, 
a.H,0«.NaHSO.;  Alizarin  Blue,  CnH^O*;  AUz- 
arin  Orange,  CmHtNO^;  and  AUmirin  VUOet,  or 
Qallein,  C»H,,Ot* 

Aniline  Blaak,  CwH^N,,  made  by  tiie  oxidation 
of  aniline  with  mineral  salts. 

Aniline  Blue  (triphenylrosaniline  hydroohlO' 
ride),  Cm^JCH,  made  by  heating  rosani- 
line,  benzoic  acid,  and  aniline,  and  subsequently 
adding  hydrochloric  acid. 

AnUine  Brown,  Bismarck  Brown,  or  Phenylene 
Brown  (triamidoazobenzene) ,  CiiH,|N|,  made  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  metaphenylene- 
diamine. 

Aniline  Oreen,  or  Aldehyde  Oreen,  C^AtN^O, 
made  by  tiie  action  of  ordinarr  aldehyde  on  an 
acid  solution  of  rosaniline  sulphate  and  the  sub- 
sequent addition  of  sodium  hyposulphite. 

Aniline  Orange.  This  name  is  applied  to  va- 
rious compounds  made  by  the  action  of  amido- 
sulphonio  acids  on  phenols.  The  name  is  often 
applied    to    the    so^lled    Victoria  Orange, 

Aniline  Red.   See  Fuchsin  below. 

Aniline  Bearlet,  OuHMN/)«SNa,  made  by  the 
action  of  diazo^lene  on  naphtbosulphonie 
acid. 

Aniline  Violet.   See  Mauv^  below. 

Antlina  Yaiow  (hydrochloride),  CAJ^JCI, 
made  1^  the  action  of  nitonis  acid  on  an  oEoess 
of  aniline 

Auramin  (l^drochloride),  Ci,HmN,0C1,  made 
by  the  successive  action  of  phosgene  gas  (carbon 
oxyehloride)  and  ammonia  upon  dimethylani- 

line. 

Aurantia  (amnuminm  salt  of  hexanitrodi- 
phenylamine) ,  CuH^N/X^NH,,  made  hy  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  metbyldiphenylamine. 

Aurtn,  Ci^uOt,  made  by  the  actiim  of  oxalic 
and  sulphuric  acids  on  phenol. 

Bengaldehyde  Green.  See  Malachite  Oreen  be- 
low. 

Beneidine  Red.   See  Congo  Red  below. 

Benz<ypurpurine,  dyes  of  various  scarlet  shades. 
They  are  ehemleal^  allied  to  Congo  Red  (which 
see  below)  and  are  made  by  treating  salts 
of  toluidine  (which  is  made  from  nitrotoluen^ 
and  is  analogous  to  benzidine)  with  nitrous 
acid,  and  combining  the  resulting  salts  with 
a*  and  /3-naphthyIamine  snlphonic  acids. 

Bismarck  Broton.    See  Aniline  Brown  above. 

Blackley  Blue.   See  Indulin  below. 

Bordeaux.    See  Ponceaux  below. 

Chryemdin  (hydrochloride),  CuHuN«CI,  made 
by  the  action  of  diazobenzene  chloride  on  meta- 
phcn^ene  diamine  in  aqueous  solution. 

Congo  Red,  or  Benzidine  Bed,  C^^BUNAOiKa., 
made  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  and  then  M 
■odium  naphthionate  on  benzidine  hydroehloridei 
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Botin,  CnHABt^  or  CUH/)^r«Nas,  made 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  flnoresceln. 

Brj/throain,  CMl^O,I,Naa,  made  by  the  action 
of  iodine  on  flnorescefn. 

Ftuoreac^n,  CmHuO,,  made  by  the  action  of 
phthalic  acid  anhydride  on  resorcin. 

Fuchain,  Roaaniline  Hydrochloride,  Magenta, 
or  Aniline  Red,  C»HnN,C1,  made  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  toluidine  and  aniline  in  the  presence  of 
acids. 

OdUin.   See  Alizarin  above. 

Helianthin.   See  Methyl  Orange  below. 

Indigo.   Bee  text  of  the  article  above. 

Indulin,  or  Blackley  Blue,  CuHuNa,  made  by 
heating  aniline  salts  with  amidoaEoboizene. 

Maffenta.    See  Fuchsin  above. 

Malachite  Green,  Benzaldehyde  Green,  or  Vic- 
toria Green,  3CBBW^iC1.2ZnCl,  +  H,0,  made  by 
the  condensation  of  benzaldehyde  with  dimethyl- 
aniline,  and  the  subsequent  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  rinc  chloride. 

MarHtu^  TeUow,  Ct^S^fiJSStk,  made  1^  the 
action  of  nitric  add  on  a-naphthol-monosul- 
phonic  acid. 

Mauvein  (hydrochloride),  or  Aniline  Violet, 
CnHMN^CI,  made  by  the  action  of  chromio  acid 
on  aniline  eontainii^  some  toluidine. 

Methyl  Orange,  (^HuN,SO|Na,  made  by  the 
successive  action  of  nitrous  acid  and  methyl- 
aniline  uptm  para&midobenzene-snlphonic  acid; 
it  is  the  sodium  salt  of  helianthin. 

Methyl  Violet,  CMHnN,Cl,  made  by  oxidizing 
dimethylaniline  with  metallic  salts. 

Methylene  Blue,  CiJE[„N,SCl,  made  by  heating 
amidod^ethylaniline  with  sulphide  of  iron. 

Naphthol  YeUow,  C»H^/>^K,  made  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  «-naphthol-triBalphonie 
acid. 

l/ight  Blue,  CmH^iO  {the  hydrochloride  of 
this  is  the  commercial  dye),  made  by  heating 
pararosaniline  with  aniline  and  benzoic  add. 

Sigrosinf  C^iJUu  made  by  heating  aniline 
salts  with  nitrobenzene. 

PararoaaniUne  (chloride),  CuHi^tCS.  made  by 
oxidizing  a  mixture  of  paratoluidine  and  aniline 
with  arsenic  acid,  or  nitrobenzene. 

Phenylene  BrovM.    See  Aniline  Brown  above. 

Ponceaua,  or  Bordeaux.  Various  derivatives 
of  azonaphthalene.  "Ponceau  3R,"  CnHuN^t 
SjNai,  is  made  by  combining  diazoeumoie  chlo- 
ride with  /S-naphthoi-disulphonio  add. 

Primulin,  CmHi,N,S(?),  made  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  thiotoliiidine. 

Resonsin  Yellow,  or  Tropseolin,  0,  CuHwKiOJ9, 
made  by  the  action  of  diazobenzene-sulpfaraic 
acid  on  'resorcin. 

Rhodamine  (hydrochloride),  CMHnN^,Cl, 
made  by  the  action  of  phosphorous  trichloride  on 
fluorescein,  and  treatment  of  the  product  with 
dietiiylamine. 

Roccellin,  CHHnNtOiSNa,  made  the  action 
of  ^-naphthol  on  the  diazo  compound  of  iiKph- 
thionic  acid. 

Roaaniline.   See  Fuchsin  above. 

Rote  Bengale,  C^RtdJ-tO^  made  1^  the 
successive  action  of  dilorine  and  iodine  upon 
fluorescein. 

Rosolie  Acid,  diH^^  closely  allied  to  aurin; 
neither  aurin  nor  rosolie  acid  is  spedally  valu- 
able. 

Safranin,  C«HbN(C1,  made  by  the  oxidation  ct 
a  mixture  of  toluylene-diamine  and  aniline  or 
toluidine. 

Tropoeolin.  This  name  is  applied  to  varioos 
eomponnds  made  by  the  successive  action  of 


nitrous  add  and  phenols  upon  amidobenzeiie 
tulphonic  adds.   See  Resordn  Tellow  above. 

Vranin,  CwH,/)^a^  the  sodium  salt  of  fluo- 
rescein ( which  above). 

Victoria  Qreen.   See  Malachite  Green  above. 

Victoria  Orange.   See  Aniline  Orange  above. 

Bibliography.  Scbultz,  Die  Chemie  de» 
Steinkohlentheera  (Brunswick,  1890) ;  Villon, 
Traiti  pratique  dea  matOrea  oolorantea  artifi- 
eteUes  (Paris,  1800) ;  Caxeneuve,  Repertoire  ana- 
lytique  dea  mati4rea  oolorantea  artifioi^ea 
( Lyons,  1893);  Sehults  and  Julius,  Byatematie 
Burvey  of  the  Organic  Coloring  Mattera^  trans, 
by  Oreen  (New  York,  1894) ;  Hmet,  DietUmary 
of  the  Coal-Tar  Colors  (London,  1896);  Leffevre, 
TTait6  dea  mati^ea  oolorantea  organiquea  arti- 
ficiellea  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1896);  Seyewetz  and 
Sisley,  Chimie  dea  mat^ea  oolorantes  art*- 
ficiellea  (ib.,  1897) ;  Benedikt,  Chemiatry  of  the 
Coal-Tar  Colore,  trans,  by  Knecht  (London, 
1900) ;  NietJdd,  Chemiatry  of  the  Organic  Dye- 
atuffa,  trans,  by  Collin  and  Bicfaardaon  (ib., 
1892;  newer  German  ed.,  Berlin,  1901);  Fay, 
Chemiatry  of  Coal-Tar  Dyea  (New  Yoric,  1911); 
Weyl,  Goal-Tar  Colors,  with  Eapecial  Reference 
to  their  Infurioua  Qualitiea  and  the  Reatrietiona 
of  their  Dae,  trans,  by  H.  Leffman  (Philadel- 
phia, 1912);  Hesse,  Coal-Tar  Colors  Deed  in 
Food  Producta,  government  publication  (Wash- 
ington, 1912).  A  journal  devoted  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  coaJ-tar  industry  has,  since  1877, 
been  published  in  Berlin  by  Friedlfinder,  under 
the  title  ^ort«oAr*<(«  der  Theerfarhen-Ihduatrie 
und  verwandter  Induatrieeiceige.  The  most  im- 
portant dyeatufTs  will  he  found  described  in  some 
detail  under  their  special  names.  See  also  Dn- 
INO;  Tksttm  Printing. 

COAI/VUXE.  A  town  of  Ldoestershire, 
England,  16  miles  northwest  of  Leicester,  in 
the  midst  of  a  coal  district.  It  baa  mines,  foon* 
dries,  ear  works,  and  brick  kilns.  Fw.,  1901, 
16,281;  1911,  18,648. 

COAIfVUXE.  A  dty  and  ihe  county  seat 
of  Summit  Co.,  Utah,  40  miles  southeast  of 
Ogden,  on  the  Union  Padfic  Railroad,  and  on 
Weber  River  (Map:  Utah,  C  2).  It  is  in  a 
coal-mining  r^on  and  has  stock-raising  and 
agricultural  interests.  The  water  works  and 
electric  light  plant  are  owned  by  the  city.  Poo^ 
1890,  1186;  1900,  808;  1910,  976. 

C0A3E0.  A  town  of  Forto  Rico,  m  the 
Coamo  River,  18  miles  east-northeast  of  Ponce,  in 
a  municipality  of  the  same  name  (Map:  Porto 
Rico,  D  3).  It  is  a  favorite  resort  on  account 
of  mineral  waters  known  as  the  Bafios  de  Coamo. 
Pop.,  1809,  3244;  1910,  3869.  Pop.  of  munid- 
pality,  1899,  8249;  1910,  11,170. 

COAK,  kO^an,  Titus  (1801-82).  An  Ameri- 
can misdonaiy,  bom  in  Eillingsworth,  Conn, 
ne  was  ordained  as  a  Congre^tional  minister  in 
1833  and  in  that  year  explore!  Patagonia,  where 
his  attempt  to  establish  a  mission  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Immediately  afterward  (1835)  he  went 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  except  a  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
1870,  was  a  missionary  at  Hilo,  where  he  re- 
ceived more  tiian  12,000  into  a  church  and  or- 
ganized missions  from  Hawaii  to  the  Marquesas 
and  Gilbert  Islands.  He  puUished  many  valu- 
able papers  on  the  voleanoes  of  Hawaii  ud  tm 
bocdcs  entitled  Adventurea  in  Patagonia  (1880) 
and  Life  tn  Baviaii  (1881),  the  latter  a  elaade 
of  missionary  literature.  Bee  tlie  Memorial 
(Chicago,  1S8S)  by  his  wife. 

00^,  Tims  MuRBOR   (18S6-       ).  An 
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American  author,  son  of  Titus  Coan,  bom  at 
Hilo,  Hawaiian  Islands.  He  was  educated  at 
Williama  College  and  at  ihe  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  Cniversity. 
From  1861  to  1863  he  serred  as  an  interne  at 
Beileme  Hospital  and  in  army  hospitals  and 
from  1863  to  1865  was  assistant  snrgeon  in 
Admiral  Farragut's  squadron.  In  1880  he 
founded,  and  thereafter  was  director  of,  the 
New  York  Bnreau  of  Revision,  and  founded 
Topio8  of  the  Time.  His  writings  include: 
Ounces  of  Prevention  (1886);  Eatcxiiian  Eth- 
nography (1899);  The  Nativee  of  Hawaii:  A 
Study  of  Polynesian  Charm  (1901) ;  CHmaU  of 
Bawaa  (1901). 

OOAH  OABMENT8.    See  Cos. 

OOAUZA,  kd^zA.   See  Kuanza. 

C0A8TAX  FIiAIN.  In  physiogrwh^,  the 
name  given  to  a  portion  of  the  Norui  American 
rontinent  bordering  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  New  York  to  Georgia 
the  Coastal  Plain  includes  the  strip  of  low-lying 
lands  that  is  limited  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic 
and  on  the  west  by  the  first  foothills  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  system.  In  northern 
Alabama  the  Coastal  Plain  passes  around  the 
soutbern  limit  of  the  Appalacnians,  after  which 
it  widens  out  and  reaches  northward  as  for  as 
tiie  Ohio  River.  West  of  the  Blississippi  River 
it  extends  with  decreasing  width  southwestward 
into  Mexico.  The  peculiar  features  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  are  its  low  elevation  and  the 
predominance  of  stratified  rock  formations  of 
recent  geological  age.  On  the  outer  border  the 
surface  is  flat  and  raised  but  little  above  sea 
level ;  towards  the  interior  there  is  an  increasing 
diverrity  of  rdief  owing  to  the  higher  eleratitai 
and  the  extensive  erosion  by  streams.  The  west- 
ern limit  of  the  plain,  where  the  horizontal 
strata  give  way  to  the  upturned  and  eroded 
rocks  of  the  Appalachians,  is  marked  by  a  sharp 
slope  and  by  numerous  cataracts.  Geologically 
the  Coastal  Plain  consists  of  Cretaceous,  Ter- 
tiary, and  Quaternary  beds,  which  still  retain 
the  relative  positions  they  ac(]uired  during  dep- 
osition, although  they  have  since  been  elevated 
above  sea  level.  Consnlt  Mill,  The  International 
Geography  (New  York,  1900).  See  Ahbbica; 
United  Statbb.   

COAST  AND  OE'ODET^C  SUBTTVTf 
United  States.  A  bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Cranmerce,  which  has  for  its  object  the  survey 
of  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  all  coasts 
under  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  charts  covering  those  coasts.  This  in- 
cludes the  inve^gation  of  the  character  of  the 
sea  bottom,  the  location  of  reefs,  shoals,  etc.,  the 
rise  sold  fall  of  tides,  the  direction  and  strength 
of  euTTents,  the  character  and  amount  of  mag- 
netio  disturbances,  and  the  position  and  ele- 
vation of  points  In  the  interior,  for  the  benefit 
of  commerce.  An  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
Feb.  10,  1807,  authorized  a  survey  of  the  coast 
of  tlie  United  States  and  appropriated  $60,000 
to  pay  for  beginning  the  work.  On  March  26, 
1807,  a  circular  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  TnMOiy  reqnrated  plans  for  the  execation 
of  the  work.  Noihing  was  immediately  done 
beyond  the  consideration  of  tbese  plans,  and  no 
fnrtb«  action  was  taken  until  April  16,  1811, 
when  it  was  decided  to  send  F.  R.  Hassler,  whose 
plans  bad  been  approved  by  President  Jefferson, 
to  Europe  to  procure  the  necessary  instruments. 
Mr.  Haseler's  proposed  plan,  briefly  stated,  was 
to  determine  the  positions  of  certain  prominent 


points  of  the  coast  by  astrouMnical  ohservationa 
and  to  connect  these  points  by  trigonometrical 
lines  from  which  to  make  a  geodetic  survey. 
Mr.  Hassler  sailed  for  Europe  on  Aug.  29,  1811, 
and,  owing  largely  to  the  war  between  England 
and  the  United  States  which  intervened,  he  spent 
four  years  in  EwUuid  and  on  the  Continrait, 
returning  to  the  United  States  with  his  outfit 
complete  on  Oct.  16,  1815.  Field  work  was 
actually  b^un  on  Ai^.  9,  1816,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Hassler  as  superintendent.  Fran 
this  time  until  April  14,  1818,  operations  were 
continued  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  Ci^.  A 
base  line  was  measured  in  the  valley  of  English 
Creek,  May  7,  1817,  and  one  of  verification,  twice 
measured,  was  completed  on  December  6  of  the 
same  year.  The  tnangulation  connecting  these 
measured  lines  repres^ts  the  nucleus  of  the 
work  of  the  Coast  Survey  and  embodies  its  first 
tangible  results.  The  trigonometric  network 
now  covers  a  large  part  of  the  continental  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  will  ultimately  be 
extended  north  and  south  by  Canada  and  Mexico. 
By  agreement  a  common  reference  datum  for  all 
geographical  positions  in  these  countries  has 
been  adopted  and  designated  "The  North  Ameri- 
can Datum."  On  Api^  14,  1818,  it  was  enacted 
bv  Congress  that  so  much  of  the  law  rdatlng  to 
the  survey  of  the  coast  as  authorized  the  em- 
ployment of  other  persons  than  those  belon^ng 
to  the  army  and  navy  be  repealed.  Between 
1818  and  1832  little  work  was  done.  The  in- 
struments, records,  and  funds  were  transferred 
to  the  War  Department,  and  the  Coast  Survey 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  in  army  service 
during  this  period. 

In  1823,  1824,  and  1826  efforts  were  made 
by  the  Navy  Department  to  estabUsh  a  hydro- 
graphic  corps,  but  public  sentiment  favored  a 
return  to  the  ideas  of  Jefferson.  Bills  were  in- 
troduced in  Congress  in  1828  and  in  1831,  and 
one  was  finally  passed,  on  July  10,  1832,  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  original  law  of  1807.  On 
August  9  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Hassler  was 
again  appointed  superintendent  Field  work 
was  resumed  in  Aprfl,  1833.  Less  than  a  year 
later,  March  12,  1834,  the  administration  of 
the  Surv^  was  transferred  from  the  Treasnty 
Departaient  to  the  Navy  Dq>artment,  Mr. 
Hassler,  however,  remaining  in  charge.  These 
conditions  held  for  two  years,  when  a  transfer 
was  effected  on  March  26,  1836,  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  again  assumed  control.  Oper- 
ations continued  without  interruption  until 
March  30,  1843,  when  a  Board  of  Reorganiza- 
tion was  oonvoied  with  Mr.  Hassler  as  ehurman. 
The  plan  snlmitted  by  this  board  practically 
continued  in  force  the  plans  which  had  been 
formulated  and  acted  upon  in  former  years  tsy 
Mr.  Hassler.  The  scientific  organization  of  the 
Survey  may  be  properly  said  to  date  from  1832, 
Mr.  Hassler  died  in  1843,  having  held  the  office 
of  superintendent  twice,  from  Aug.  3,  1816,  to 
April  14,  1818,  and  from  Aug.  9,  1832,  to  Nov. 
20,  1843.  During  his  incumbency  of  office  the 
original  triangulation  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City  was  extended  eastward  to  Point  Ju- 
dith, R.  I.,  and  southward  to  Cape  Henlopen, 
Del.  The  area  included  in  this  triangulation 
amoimted  to  9000  square  miles  and  determined 
the  positions  of  about  1200  stations  to  be  used 
in  the  delineation  of  about  1600  miles  of  shore 
line.  Prof.  A.  D.  Baehe  became  superintendent 
in  1843.  He  extended  the  trlangidation  tltmg 
the  South  Atlantic  coast  and  amtmg  the  Florida 
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K^B,  instituted  regular  and  systematic  ob- 
servations of  the  tides  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
investigated  magnetic  forces  and  directions. 

The  Civil  War  practically  stopped  the  Survey, 
although  manj  of  its  offioers  were  assigned  to 
service  on  Federal  war  vessels,  where  their 
knowledge  of  the  coast  waters  proved  of  great 
service  in  the  various  naval  operations  which 
were  conducted  by  the  Northern  fleets.  In  1867 
Professor  Bache  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Prof. 
Benjamin  Peirce,  of  Harvard  University,  who 
served  until  Feb.  17,  1874.  Since  then  tbe 
successive  heads  of  the  Survey  have  be^:  Car- 
lile  P.  Patterson,  who  served  until  his  death  in 
1881;  Prof.  Julius  E.  Hilgard,  who  resigned 
in  1886;  Frank  M. Thorn,  who  resigned  in  1880; 
Vrot  T.  C.  Maidenhall,  who  resigned  In  1804 
to  become  president  of  Worcester  Polytechnle 
Institute;  Gen.  W.  W.  Duffield,  who  resigned 
in  1897;  Prof.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  who  resigned 
in  1900  to  l>ecome  president  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  O.  H.  Tittmann, 
who  was  appointed  superintendent  in  1900. 

The  original  and  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
ornnization  is  a  survey  o£  the  ooasts  of  the 
United  States  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  com* 
meree.  It  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  publishing 
all  results  of  snch  a  survey  that  may  be  useful 
to  the  public.  There  has  been  added  to  its 
original  duty,  by  Ic^sUttion,  that  of  determin- 
ing the  magnetic  elements,  exact  elevations,  and 
gec^aphic  positions  in  the  interior.  In  1878 
the  name  of  the  organisation  was  chuued  by 
Congress  fnmi  Coast  Surrey  to  Contt  uid  Qeo- 
detio  Surv^,  in  recognition  of  the  extension  of 
its  functions  to  include  triangulations  in  the 
interior. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surrey  is  a  bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  head  of 
the  bureau,  known  as  the  superintendent,  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department.  The 
superintendent  is  charged  with  full  responsi* 
biuty  in  every  respect  for  all  the  work  of  the 
bureau.  He  is  aided  in  such  of  his  duties  as 
cannot  be  delected  to  officers  of  lower  rank 
by  on  asdstant  superintendent,  who  acts  as 
superintendent  in  his  absence.  Eight  officers  or 
groups  of  officers  report  directly  to  the  super- 
intendent and  assistant  superintendent,  viz.,  ( 1 ) 
the  assistant  in  chai^  of  the  office;  (2)  the 
inspector  of  hydrography  and  topographer;  (3) 
the  inspector  of  geodetic  work;  (4)  the  inspec- 
tor of  magnetic  work;  (S)  the  disbursing  offi< 
cer;  (6)  the  editor;  (7)  the  chiefs  of  field 
parties;  (8)  the  heads  of  anboffioea.  The  first 
four  of  these  officers  have  a  gmeral  superrisioit 
over  all  the  operations  of  the  Surrey  both  in  the 
field  and  office,  each  acting  as  an  adviaoir  officer 
to  the  auperintendent  in  regard  to  specified  jpor- 
tions  of  the  work.  The  functions  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  officers  are  stated  fully  further  on. 
Hie  officers  in  groups  seven  and  et^t  hare 
direct  charge  of  all  operations  in  the  field. 
Each  field  party  is  a  temporary  organization 
which  is  created  for  a  specific  operation  by  an 
order  of  the  superintendent,  which  makes  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  field  force  the  chief  of 
party,  and,  if  necessary,  assigns  to  him  as 
subordinates  one  or  more  otiier  officers  from 
the  same  force.  The  party  is  disbanded  when 
the  work  assigned  to  it  has  been  completed. 
If  the  party  is  for  dnty  on  land  the  remainder 
of  the  organization  of  the  party,  the  hiring  of 
laborers,  drirers,  etc.,  is  left  to  the  chin  of 
purfy.  If  the  party  is  for  dnty  on  a  vessel,  the 
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assignment  of  an  officer  of  the  field  force  to 
command  the  vessel  carries  with  it,  necessarily, 
the  command  of  the  whole  force  on  board  the 
vessel,  including  watch  and  deck  officers  as 
well  as  crew.  Thae  was  in  1913  a  field  force  of 
64  assistants,  29  aids,  12  magnetic  observersi 
4  nautical  experts,  12  tide  observers,  65  watch 
officers,  engineers,  surgeons,  deck  officers,  etc., 
and  343  enlisted  men,  tt^ether  with  others 
found  necessary  to  secure  effective  work,  while 
the  o&ce  force,  consisting  of  165,  is  divided  as 
follows :  disbursing  agent,  chiefs  of  division, 
clerks,  computers,  draftsmen,  engravers,  instru- 
ment maken,  printers^  etc  Fwld  c^Bcers  are 
subject  to  office  duty.  The  Snrv^  liaa  a  fleet  of 
10  steamers,  1  schooner,  and  small  craft.  There 
are  suboffices  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Manila, 
P.  I.  The  surrey  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has 
been  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the  insular 
government,  which  furnished  four  steamers  for 
the  work  and  pays  a  lai^  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense, and  in  1914  was  rapidly  nearing  com- 
pletion. About  63  per  cent  of  uie  coast  line  of 
the  islands  had  been  surveyed  in  the  interval 
between  1900  and  1914. 
The  inspector  of  hydrography  and  topography, 

'reporting  directly  to  the  superintendent,  has  a 
general  supervision  over  the  classes  of  field 
work  indicated  in  his  title,  places  before  the 

^superintendent  plana  for  such  work,  makes  the 

'necessary  inspection  in  the  field  to  insure  that 
the  superintendent's  orders  are  carried  out  eco- 
nomically and  effectively,  and  is  especially 
charged  with  the  superrisirai  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  ships  and  thdr  personnel.  The 
Coatt  Pilot,  a  publication  giring  full  descripticoi 
of  the  coast  from  the  mariner's  point  of  riew, 
sailing  directions,  warnings  as  to  dangers  to 

'.navigation,  and  other  information  of  special 
value  to  navigators,  is  prepared  under  his  di- 
rection. The  inspector  of  geodetic  work,  report- 
ing to  the  superintendent,  is  charsed  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  plans  for  the  fidd  operations 
of  triangulation,  astroniMnic  determinations,  and 

'  precise  Terelii^,  and  of  making  inspections  of 
parties  in  the  field,  and  of  records  and  corre- 
spondence received  at  the  office  from  fidd 
parties,  with  a  view  (rf  insuring  that  the  Add 
operations  are  in  accordance  with  the  superin- 
tendent's orders,  are  of  the  desired  decree  of 
accuracy,  and  are  efficient  and  economical. 

The  inspector  of  magnetic  work,  reporting  to 
the  superintendent,  is  diarged  wiUt  similar 
duUes  10  T^card  to  the  magnetic  work  of  the 
Survey,  The  assistant  in  charge  of  the  office, 
reporting  to  the  superintendent,  has  charge  of 
the  office  at  Washington,  is  responsible  for  the 
safety  and  arrangement  of  archives  and  property, 
and  receives  all  money  paid  to  the  Surrey  for 
charts  and  other  publications.  As  the  official 
head  of  the  office,  the  chiefs  of  the  following  divi- 
sions of  the  office  force  report  to  him:  c<Hnputing 
division,  magnetic  division,  tidal  division,  draw- 
ing and  engraving  dirision,  chart  division,  library 
and  archires  division,  and  instrument  divinon. 
Each  of  these  divisions,  under  the  direction  of 
the  assistant  in  char^  of  the  office,  prepares 
replies  for  the  superintendent's  signature  to 
such  parts  of  the  correspondence  as  fall  within 
its  particular  field  and  also  furnishes  such  in- 
formation and  equipment  to  field  parties  as  it  is 
within  their  power  to  furnish.  In  the  com- 
puting division  all  computations  in  connection 
with  triangolation,  astronomic  determinations, 
and  predse  leveling  are  made,  appropriate  rc^s- 
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t«r8  of  results  are  kept,  and  the  results  prepared 
for  publication  as  rapidly  as  poeaible.  The  mag- 
netic division  and  the  tidal  division  deal  simi* 
larly  with  the  cwnputationa  and  publication  of 
magnetic  and  tidal  results,  respectively. 

Tha  chart-eonatructirai  division  is  divided  into 
five  sections:  (1)  the  photc^apbing  section,  en- 
gaged in  reducing,  enlarging,  and  reproducing 
drawings  for  varioos  purixraes ;  (2)  the  drawing 
section,  engaged  in  making  from  the  original 
topographic  and  hydrt^aphic  field  sheets,  the 
office  drawings,  which  are  the  originals  in  com- 
pleting unfinished  hydrographic  sheets  sent  in 
from  the  field,  corrections  of  charts  especially 
with  reference  to  aid  to  navigation  {lights, 
buoys,  etc),  preparation  of  data  for  the  weekly 
Vottces  to  Marinera  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Lighthousea  in  coBperation  with  the  Survey,  and 
the  inapection  of  c^rts  in  their  various  stages 
of  preparation,  from  which  charts  are  pro- 
duced, either  by  engraving  on  copper  or  by 
photolithography;  (3)  the  engraving  section,  en- 
gaged in  copperplate  engraving;  (4)  the  elec- 
trotype section,  engaged  in  producing,  from 
the  original  engraved  copperplates  by  electro- 
type process,  the  copper  plates  actually  lued 
in  printing  the  charts;  {S)  the  printing  sec- 
tion, engaged  in  printing  charts  from  the 
copperplates  and  by  photolithography.  The 
chart  division  is  engaged  in  applying  such  hand 
corrections  to  cha^,  before  Issuing,  as  have 
become  necessai^  on  account  of  changes,  prin- 
cipally in  the  aids  to  navigation,  as  have  taken 
fdaee  after  the  ehart  waa  printed;  and  with  the 
clerical  work  connected  witii  the  iasae  and  side 
of  charts,  coast  pilots,  and  tide  tables.  The 
library  and  archives  division  has  cliarge  of  the 
library  of  the  Surver  and  the  archives  in  whidi 
all  hydrographic  and  topographic  sheets  and  all 
the  original  records  and  computations  are  stored. 

The  instrument  division  has  charge  of  all  the 
instruments  and  general  proper^.  Instruments 
needed  for  work  of  primary  importance  are  de- 
nned and  made  in  the  division,  and  it  is  con- 
tinually engaged  in  the  repairing  and  remodel- 
ing necessary  to  keep  the  instrumental  outfit  at 
a  hi^h  standard  of  efficiency.  The  accounting 
division,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  disbursing 
officer,  is  not  a  division  of  the  office  in  the  sense 
of  reporting  to  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the 
office.  This  disbursing  officer  makes  all  dis- 
bursements on  account  of  the  Survey,  with  the 
approval  of  the  superintendent,  renders  a  quar- 
terly account  of  ul  sneh  disbursements  to  the 
auditor  for  the  State  and  other  departments, 
renders  a  statement  of  expenditures  and  balances 
to  the  superintendent  whenever  required  to  do  so, 
suspends  returns  for  correction  or  disallows  all 
items  of  expenditure  irregular  in  form  or  in 
contravention  of  law  or  regulations,  and  refers 
to  the  CtHnptroller  of  the  Treasury,  for  decision, 
all  apparently  excessive  or  unnecessary  charges. 
The  editor,  reportii^  to  the  superintendent,  com- 
piles the  adnunistrative  part  of  the  anntuU  re* 
port  and  acta  as  editor  in  connection  with  all 
other  publications  of  tiie  Surrey  except  the 
charts.   

COAST  ABTHXEBT.  This  term  means 
both  the  guns  used  in  harbor  defense  and  the 
troops  that  man  these  guns.  In  most  countries 
there  is  no  special  body  of  men  exclusively  as- 
signed to  harbor  defense.  That  duty  i*  token 
to  ftUl  natnrally  to  the  foot,  or  unmounted,  ar- 
tillery. In  Hm  United  StatM,  however,  the 
Coast  Artillery  oonstitntee  a  sperial  eor|n.  (Bee 
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Coast  Abtilleby  Cobpb.)  If  we  keep  in  mind 
the  great  length  of  our  coast  line,  and  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  most  important  harbors  are  im- 
mediateljy  on  that  line  itself,  it  is  logical  to  as- 
sign their  defense  to  a  special  body  of  men.  In 
England  the  duties  of  harbor  defense  fall  to  the 
Royal  Garrison  Artillery,  one  of  the  great  sub- 
divisions of  the  K<^1  Rc^ment  of  Artillery. 

For  general  administrative  purposes  the  coast 
of  the  United  States  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts: the  North  Atlantic,  from  Maine  to  Dela- 
ware; the  South  Atlantic,  from  Delaware  to 
Texas;  and  the  Pacific,  from  Washington  to 
the  southern  boundary  of  California.  Two  of 
these  are  under  the  command  of  general  cheers 
coming  fnnn  the  coips.  The  general  districts  are 
tiiemselves  furtiler  subdivided  into  artillery  dis- 
tricts pn^r,  commanded  by  colonels  and  lieu- 
tenant ouonels.  Of  these  artillery  districts 
proper,  there  are  9  in  the  North  Atlantic,  12  in 
the  South  AUantic  {including  the  Gulf  Stotes), 
and  4  in  the  Pacific  Coast  district,  respectively. 
To  these  must  be  added  2  districts  in  the  Philip- 
pines, Manila  Bay  and  Subic  Bay,  and  t  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  guns  served 
by  the  Coast  Artillery  {only  calibres  greater 
than  3  inches  are  included) ;  the  powder  used  is 
«  nitrocellulose. 
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A  strong  family  likeness  exists  ainong  all  guns 
used  for  harbor  defense;  all  fall  substantially 
under  three  classes,  (a)  high  power,  of  luge 
calibre,  8  inches  and  upward,  for  the  attack  of 

aide  and  turret  armor;  (b)  high  power,  of 
smaller  calibre,  3  to  6  inches,  for  unarmored 
vessels,  torpedo  boats,  and  to  swe^  mine  fields; 
(o)  mortors  for  deck  attack,  of  which  the  chief 
development  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
The  ^tgUsh  place  their  principal  reliance  on  a 
9.2  piece  for  ship  attacK.  In  other  countries, 
until  lately,  the  highest  calibre  was  12  inches, 
but  there  is  to-day  a  distinct  tendency  to  go  be- 
yond this  limit.    For  details,  see  Obdnance. 

COAST  ABTHXEBY  COUPS,  kOr.  That 
portion  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  charged, 
oy  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  Jan.  25,  1907, 
with  the  care  and  use  of  the  fixed  and  movable 
elanents  of  land  and  coast  fortifications,  'in- 
cluding the  submarine  and  torpedo  defense.  Its 
peraonnel  consists  of  a  chief  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general,  14  colonels,  14  lieutenant 
colonels,  42  majors,  210  captains,  210  first  lieu- 
tenants, 210  second  lieutenants,  48  "additional" 
officers,  63  sergeants  major,  26  master  electri- 
cians, 74  electrician  Serjeants,  let  class,  74  elec- 
trician Serjeants,  2d  class,  42  master  gunners, 
60  engineers,  60  firemai,  170  companies,  and  14 
bands — a  total  of  749  officers  and  not  exceeding 
18,981  enlisted  men.  Officers  and  certain  classes 
of  nonecmmissioned  offleers  and  men  receive  their 
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technical  ioBtruction  at  the  Coast  Artillery  School 
at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.  The  regimental  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  States  artillery  was  abolished 
by  the  Law  of  Feb.  2,  1901,  and  the  entire  arm 
was  designated  as  the  "Artillery  Ctmw/'  which 
was  charged  with  the  eare  and  use  of  both  field 
and  coast  artillery.  By  the  Act  of  Jan.  26, 
1907,  these  two  branches  were  made  separate 
and  distinct,  6  r^fiments  of  field  artillery  were 
created,  and  the  "Coast  Artillery  Corps"  was  or- 
ganized as  outlined  aboye.  See  Abut  Oboani- 
zATioR;  Coast  Astillbbt;  Coast  Defense; 
United  States,  Army. 

CO^T  DEFENSE.  A  sharp  distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  coast  defense  and  coast 
defenses.  Coast  defense  involves  the  protection 
of  tiie  coast  at  all  p<nnt8,  whether  fortified  or 
not,  against  any  enemy  whatever.  It  thus  in- 
volves all  arms  of  the  service,  even  cavalry,  for 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  enemy,  wishing  to 
possess  himself  of  Kew  York,  e.g.,  and  deterred 
by  the  difficulties  of  a  purely  naval  attack,  may 
endeavor  to  land  an  army  at  some  anprotect^ 
point  and  attack  the  ci^  in  the  rear.  Or  a 
fleet  may  attack  any  uniortifled  regL<m  of  the 
coast  in  order  to  support  the  operations  of  an 
army  already  ashore.  To  guard  against  such 
a  possibility  is  a  function  of  coast  defense,  even 
though  not  a  single  shore  gun  had  fired  a  shot. 
C<»st  defenses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  va- 
rious works  and  batteries  with  all  their  auxil- 
iaries, prepared  in  time  of  peace  for  the  defense 
of  the  principal  ports  and  waterways  against 
purely  naval  attack.  But  even  in  such  an  at- 
tack land  troops,  chiefly  infantry,  as  distin- 
guished from  srallery  voops  proper,  may  be 
called  to  play  a  part  and  shonld  always  be 
available. 

In  any  war  carried  on  over  sea  hy  a  strong 
naval  power,  the  acquisition  of  a  hostile  port 
is  a  matter  of  prime  importance.  Hence  works 
are  erected  the  world  over  in  order  to  make  such 
an  acquisition,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  ex- 
tremely difficult.  In  the  modem  deffense  of  har- 
bors two  great  dasses  of  elements  are  employed: 

( 1 )  guns  or  mortars  for  the  direct  attack  of  ships ; 

(2)  obstructions  to  delay  the  advance  of  a  fleet. 
These  obstructions  themselves  are  either  (a) 
passive,  such  as  IxxHns,  sunken  barges,  etc.,  or 
(6)  active,  i.e.,  submarine  mines,  and  dirigible 
torpedos  operated  from  the  shore.  The  chief 
reliance  to-day,  however,  rests  on  submarine 
mines.  To  these  two  great  classes  of  elements 
must  be  added  warships  proper,  if  any  should 
be  available.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show 
the  relation  ffr<irt<"g  between  the  two  classes 
of  elements  just  mentioned.  Without  obstruc- 
tions a  fleet  may  run  past  the  works,  e.g.,  by 
night,  or  in  thick  weather,  or  even  in  broad 
daylight.  Without  guns  and  mortars  the  re- 
moval of  obstructions  is  merely  a  question  of 
time,  involving  practically  no  risk.  But  by 
the  combination  of  these  two  demoits  a  fleet 
is  stopped  under  the  effective  range  of  the  shore 
guns,  since  obstructions  are  placed  where  they 
can  be  easily  swept  by  the  batteries. 

Whether  coast  defense  in  its  narrower  sense 
of  harbor  defense  should  be  intrusted  to  the 
army  or  to  the  navy  has  been  a  much-debated 
question.  The  solutions  reached  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  the  countries  in- 
terested. To-day,  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Enriand,  harbav  defense  Is  1^  to  the  army; 
in  Germany,  chiefly  to  the  navy.  It  should  be 
recc^ected,  however,  that  Oermany  has  cmly 


two  ports — ^military  ports — ^whose  defense  gives 
her  any  particular  concern.  The  French  nave 
apparently  never  been  able  to  come  to  any  ra- 
tional decision  of  the  matter:  the  army  and  the 
navy  are  both  responsible,  so  tiiat  In  case  of 
war  confusion  and  inefficiency  would  prt^bly 
result.  It  is  clear  that  where  harbor  defense  is 
intrusted  to  the  army,  the  navy  is  free  to  dis- 
charge its  principal  function,  viz.,  to  seek  out 
and  destroy  the  enemy's  fleets.  This  principle 
may  safely  be  ignored  only  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  Germany,  harbor  defense  is  relatively  unim- 
portant. It  should  be  recollected,  furtha,  that 
even  if  the  navy  should  be  charged  with  the  de- 
fense in  question,  it  must  onploy  the  same 
means  as  the  army,  when  it  is  responsible. 

The  defense  of  a  seacoast  involves  the  prin- 
ciples of  both  strat^y  and  tactics.  In  con- 
sidering the  principles  of  strategy  applicable 
to  coa^  fortification  it  is  essential  to  tiBiKe  into 
abcount  the  navy  as  our  first  line  of  defense. 
Ever^  nation  possessing  a  coast  line  has  com- 
mercial interests,  the  protectiui  of  which  re- 
quires a  navy.  Her  fleet,  whatever  its  Btrmgtb, 
will  require  points  of  aappott  on  the  home 
coast,  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  operation  in  attack 
or  defense.  These  points  of  support  ctmtain  all 
the  material  necessary  for  building  or  equipping 
ships;  th^  furnish  all  the  needed  men  and  sup- 
plies to  the  navy  and  must  offer  for  a  beaten 
fleet,  or  one  which  on  the  outbreak  of  war  has 
not  yet  completed  its  equipment,  a  safe  harbor 
to  repair  damages  or  complete  equipment.  Na- 
val material  is  very  ezpauive;  it  is  difficult 
or  impossible  to  secure  it  after  war  has  b^un; 
consequently,  the  greater  part  must  he  prepared 
in  time  of  peace  and  collected  at  the  points  of 
support,  for  which  purpose  extensive  depots, 
magazines,  and  other  constructions  must  be 
erected.  To  prevent  their  destruction  at  one 
blow  and  to  guard  the  fleet,  while  still  taking 
in  supplies  or  completing  its  equipment,  against 
surprise,  these  points  en:  support  must  be  pro* 
tected  suitable  means,  aiM  this  is  the  pur- 
pose of  fortiflcations. 

The  only  points  of  a  coast  that  folflll  the  oon- 
ditions  imposed  by  these  considerations  are  the 
larger  harbors  (always  bays  and  mouths  of 
rivers),  and  they  miut  be  fortified  not  only 
against  attack  by  sea,  but  also  against  land  at- 
tack, for  the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia 
showed  conclusively  that  important  naval  ports 
(Fort  Arthur,  e,g.)  may  be  taken  by  forces 
landed  on  the  coast  without  risking  an  attodc 
on  them  by  sea. 

'In  appl^ng  the  principles  of  land  tactics  to 
the  selection  of  sites  for,  and  the  construction 
of,  seacoast  forts,  some  modifications  must  be 
introduced,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  enemy  in 
the  latter  case  is  confined  to  the  navigable  chan- 
nels, so  that  all  his  possible  fianking  attempts 
can  be  foreseen  and  provided  against.  The 
principles  of  tactics  which  find  iqtuieation  here 
are:  1.  To  obstmet  the  enemy's  advance,  while 
leaving  free  that  of  the  forces  of  the  defense 
for  offensive  movements;  in  other  words,  so  to 
obstruct  the  water  approaches  against  the  enemy 
as  to  leave  free  entrance  and  exit  for  the  de- 
fending fleet.  2.  To  be  superior  to  the  enemy  at 
the  point  of  attack,  i.e.,  to  bring  to  bear  im 
the  channels  of  approach  a  heavier  fire  of  high- 
power  guns  and  howitsers  and  mortars  than 
any  fleet  able  to  apenie  there  can  bring  to  bear 
on  the  defenses.  S.  To  place  the  isolated  units 
for  most  effective  actiim  so  as  to  be  mutually 
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1.  TWELVE -INCH  GUN  MOUNTED  ON  BARBETTE  CARRIAGE,  WITH  FIRING  DETAIL. 
Wtighl  of  Gun,  52  torn.    Weight  of  Projoctile,  1046  poundi.    Weight  of  Powder  Charge,  279 

pounds.   Projectile  carries  bursting  charge  of  58H  pounds 

2.  THREE-INCH  FIFTEEN  POUNDER  RAPID  FIRE  GUN  ON  BARBETTE  CARRIAGE. 
Weight  of  Qun,  2690  pounds.  Weight  of  Projectile,  15  pounds.  Weight  of  Powder  Charge,  SM' 

pounds.  Projectile  carriei  bunting  charge  of  4.2  ounces.  This  type  of  gun  is  for  coast  defenis 
in  repelling  light-armored  vessels  of  the  torpedo  class 
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supporting;  this  is  accompliahed  hj  ecattering 
forts  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  ooncen- 
trating  his  tire,  at  the  same  time  arranging 
them  so  that  fire  can  be  concentrated  on  him. 
4.  To  protect  veil  the*  flanks  of  the  poalticai 
and  compel  the  enemy,  if  be  attacks  at  all,  to 
make  a  direct  frontal  attack.  This  is  done  hj 
closing  all  unnecessary  channels,  by  protecting 
the  obstructions  by  means  of  rapid-firing  guns 
and  the  operators  by  means  of  bomt^roofs,  and 
at  ni^t  by  illuminating  the  obstructed  field 
with  search  lights.  6.  To  provide  means  for 
oO'ensive  returns  against  oountennining  opera- 
tions, either  by  means  of  a  swarm  of  torpedo 
boats,  or  hy  batteries  for  operating  morable 
toipedoes  from  tiie  shore.  To  these  must  be 
added  an  accurate  and  rapid  range-finding  and 
communication  service. 

There  arc  two  systems  of  guns  in  use  in  ooast 
artillery:  the  flat  trajectory,  high-power  guns, 
designed  to  pierce  the  side  armor  of  battle^ips, 
and  the  high-angle  pieces  (howitzers  or  mor- 
tars) whose  projectiles  are  designed  to  fall  on 
the  decks.  Both  are  necessary,  and  each  has 
its  pn^er  sjAere  of  action,  the  former  having 
by  rar  the  greater  accuracy,  and  the  latter  at- 
tacking the  battleship  at  its  weakest  point.  In 
EuR^  howitzers  are  generally  preferred;  but 
the  recent  devdopment  of  mtntar  fire  in  the 
United  States  service  baa  proved  the  greater 
value  of  the  latter.  The  calibre  of  the  fort 
guns  must  be  at  least  eaual  to  that  which  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  cnannel  will  emable  the 
enemy  to  bring  against  the  defenses  uid  Buffi* 
cieni  to  pierce  his  armor  at  the  outer  mine 
field.  The  greatest  thickness  of  Krupp  armor 
used  in  the  uitest  battleships  is  about  15  indies 
at  the  belt,  and  to  penetrate  this  at  the  re- 
quired range  will  require  a  12-iDcfa  gun.  The 
average  thickness  of  deck  armor  at  present  is 
about  3  inches  of  hardened  nickel  steel,  and  to 
penetrate  this  a  high-an^Ie  gun  (howitzer  or 
mortar)  12  inches  in  calibre  will  be  required, 
lliese  are  the  maximum  calibres  required  against 
battlesbips,  but  to  prevent  distant  bombard- 
ment ffiE  (dties,  etc.,  there  are  larger  rifles  and 
for  close  ranges  also  an  8-inch  rifle.  Armored 
cruisers  have  from  6  to  6  inches  of  hardened 
nickel-steel  armor,  and  to  penetrate  their  armor 
within  the  mine  field  (woere  th^  first  come 
seriously  into  play)  will  require  a  6-inch  or 
6-inch  rapid-fire  gun.  The  smaller  vessels  have 
but  little  armor  protection,  but  as  they  come 
into  acti<m  at  the  outer  mine  field  (about  3600 
yards)  the  smaller  calibre  guns  to  fight  tbsm 
must  have  the  necessary  penetration  at  that 
range,  consequently  must  oe  about  2J5  to  3 
inches  in  calibre. 

The  number  of  guns  of  each  calibre  essential 
to  the  defense  of  a  harbor  depends  primarily 
on  its  importance;  a  weighty  factor  of  this  im- 
portance is  the  depth  of  water  approach. 

From  the  depth  and  length  of  %ae  approach, 
taken  In  cimnection  with  the  importance  of  the 
place,  political  or  commercial,  can  be  determined 
the  niunber  and  nature  of  ships  that  might  at- 
tack, and  hence  roughly,  the  number  of  guns 
to  be  provided  by  the  defense.  These  should 
be,  preferably,  as  many  as  the  enemy  can  bring . 
to  bear,  never  less  than  half  as  many.  If  the 
enemy's  armament  is  not  Icnown,  tlien  in  deep 
channels  from  30  to  60  guns  of  6-inch  calibre 
and  over  must  be  allowed  to  the  mile.  ( Abbott. ) 
The  outer  mine  line  is  derived  by  the  intersec- 
tkn  of  the  carves  representing  me  limit  of  ar- 


mor-piercing ranges  of  the  guns  on  either  side 
of  the  entrance,  so  that  these  torpedoes  are 
under  the  effective  fire  of  all  the  guns  in  the 
harbor;  the  inner  line  is  usually  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  mtrance. 

The  oattle  tactics  of  coast  defoiae  comprise 
defense  against  blockade,  bombardment,  and 
attack  sea. 

DBPEKBB  AOAINST  BLOCKADE 

"nie  object  of  a  blockade  is  the  isolatitm  of 
the  port  concerned  in  order  to  close  all  commer- 
cial communication  by  way  of  the  sea,  and  pre- 
supposes the  defeat  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  which 
ma^  also  be  shut  up  in  the  port.  The  obser- 
vation of  the  movements  of  a  daring  enemy  thus 
shut  in  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
which  fleets  have  to  encounter,  and  history 
shows  that  it  is  almost  impossible.  "For  ex- 
ample, in  1759,  the  French  fleet  succeeded  in 
breaking  through  the  blockade  of  Dunkirk  with- 
out i>eing  observed  by  the  English  fleet  consist- 
ing of  66  ships."  "In  1805  Nelson  was  in  con- 
tinuous <Aservation  of  the  harbm*  of  Toulon. 
In  spite  of  this  fact  the  French  fleet  succeeded 
in  running  out,  returning  again  because  of  in- 
juries at  sea,  again  leaving  the  harbor  and 
joining  the  Spanish  fleet,  the  combined  fleets 
then  sailing  for  the  West  Indies.  Only  after 
their  return  was  Nelson  enabled  to  seize  them." 
The  defender  will  naturally  resist  the  blockade 
aa  long  as  possible  and  try  to  fit  his  fleet  for 
active  service  again  as  promptly  aa  he  can. 
His  first  duty,  then,  is  to  keep  uie  blockading 
fleet  as  far  out  as  poasiUe,  and  this  duty  wiU 
fall  to  the  coast  aitillety,  which  must  be  con- 
stantly prepared,  the  guns  ready  for  immediate 
action,  the  stations  and  range  finders  contin- 
ually manned,  and  the  searchlights  constantly 
at  work.  The  plentiful  use  of  electric  light  as 
a  fighting  agent  is  a  passive  factor,  but  one  of 
very  high  value.  His  next  duty  is  to  inflict  as 
much  damage  as  possible  on  the  blockading  fleet, 
and  this  duty  falls  to  the  fleet  stationed  In  the 
harbor,  which  must  at  all  times  be  ready  for 
action,  and  single  torpedo  boats  ehoidd  be  sent 
out,  under  cover  of  darkness,  to  attempt  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  ships.  When  tiie 
defeated  fleet  is  ready  for  sea  again,  the  coast 
artillery  will  open  a  heavy  fire  on  the  enemy's 
ships,  and,  aided  by  their  own  artillery  fire, 
the  borne  fleet  will  endeavor  to  break  throuj^. 
This  will  naturally  lead  to  a  purely  naval  en- 
gagement, which  need  not  be  further  considered 
here. 

DEFEITSE  AGAINST  BOHBABDHENT 

Bombardments  aim  chiefly  at  the  destruction 
of  the  naval  establishments  of  a  port,  such  as 
the  arsenals,  docks,  magazines,  and  ships  of  the 
fleet  lying  in  the  harbor,  but  also  secondarily  at 
tiie  destruction  of  cities  and  establishments 
other  than  those  purely  naval,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  moral  effect  on  the  people.  Bombard- 
ments are  applicable  only  under  special  circiun- 
stances  and  not  against  every  harbor;  indeed, 
the  latter  must  be  a  true  roadstead.  But  even 
then  the  fortiflcations  and  armament  must  be 
eitiier  weak  or  obsolete.  From  this  fact,  and 
because  of  the  limited  supply  of  ammunition 
carried  hy  ahips,  a  bombardment  will  but  rarely 
be  jusUned.  If  it  is  attempted,  however,  the 
attaddng  fleet  will  set  aside  a  small  portion 
of  its  artillery  to  attack  the  coast  artillery,  re- 
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serving  the  greater  part  to  attack  the  estaMish- 
inenta  lying  within  the  harbor. 

The  defender  will  attempt  to  hold  the  open  sea 
as  long  as  possible  with  his  fleet,  but  when 
drivot  in  he  will  assemble  his  ships  in  rear  of 
tiie  outer  obstructions,  or  at  least  attempt  to 
hold  that  line  with  his  torpedo  boats.  The 
coast  artillery  will  endeavor  to  keep  the  enemy 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  harbor.  The  object 
being  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  bombardment  of 
the  narhor  or  city,  all  guns  should  take  part, 
and  when  the  enemy's  fle^  approaches  the  proper 
range,  high-angle  fire,  with  deck-piercing  shell, 
will  be  used.  The  gunboats  and  coast  defen- 
ders or  monitors  of  the  home  flert  can  materially 
assist  the  coast  artillery  by  the  fire  of  their  guns, 
but  tiiey  must  be  protected  from  the  enemy's 
torpedo  boats  by  a  number  of  destroyers.  As 
in  case  of  blockade,  the  guns  must  be  kept 
constantly  manned  and  ready  for  action,  and 
at  night  the  searcfali^ts  must  be  constantly  at 
work.  Should  the  enemy  be  forced  to  retire^ 
the  home  fleet  must  advance  to  the  attack.  See 

BOUBUDUNT. 

IHDENBI  AGAINST  ATTACK  BT  SEA 

In  attacking  a  hostile  coctst  a  fleet  may  ^ther 
direct  its  efforts  against  a  fortified  hsurbor  or 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  unfortified  coast 
regions.  The  problem  for  the  defense,  therefore, 
naturally  resolves  itself  into  the  defoise  of 
fortified  places  and  the  defense  of  unfortified 
coast  TCKionB.  The  pliaaes  of  the  attadc  by  sea 
In  the  first  ease  are,  in  order,  the  removal  of 
the  outer  obstructions,  the  reconnaissance,  the 
srtiUerr  duel,  the  removal  of  the  inner  obstruc- 
tions, the  forcing  of  the  entrance,  and,  finally, 
landings  to  obtain  full  possession  of  the  forto. 
The  phases  of  the  defmse  will  correspond. 

Before  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
the  guns  of  the  defender,  the  attacking  fleet  will 
seek  to  deatroy  outer  obstructions,  in  order 
to  get  possession  of  the  outer  bay,  and,  if  the 
coportunity  should  offer,  to  force  the  passage. 
The  outer  mine  field  is  so  important  that  there 
will  be  a  serious  strug^e  over  it,  for,  once  the 
attacking  fleet  passes  over  it*  its  further  work 
is  greatly  simplified. 

The  defender,  therefore,  must  be  constantly 
on  the  alert,  especially  at  ni^t,  when  the  search- 
lights are  continual^  in  use  lighting  up  the  fore- 
ground beyond  the  mines.  All  apprnuMiing  ships 
are  fired  upon  by  the  artillery,  and  since  the 
enemy  will  probably  not  att^pt  to  remove  the 
mines  with  any  but  bis  smaller  vessels,  such  as 
torpedo  boats  (since  the  outer  mine  field  is 
placed  intentionally  in  the  field  of  the  greatest 
eBeet  of  the  guns  on  shore,  both  vertical  and 
horizontal),  rapid-fire  guns  should  be  used,  l>e- 
oause  these  small  veaseu  move  rapidly,  offer  but 
a  small  target,  and  thdbr  work,  by  tiie  time  their 

Surpose  is  known  on  shore,  can  he  done  pKHnptly. 
[oreover,  dnce  the  attack  may  be  directed  on 
several  points  of  the  mine  field  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  to  assign  the  rapid-fire  batteries  to 
particular  sectors  of  the  mine  field  to  insure 
prompt  action  on  alt  the  enemy's  vessels.  The 
torpedo  boats  of  the  defense  remain  close  up  to 
the  mine  fields  in  order  to  fight  the  enemy's  tor- 
pedo boats  while  they  are  endeavoring  to  remove 
the  mines.  The  counterattacking  torpedo  flo- 
tilla must  be  followed  by  me  or  two  mine-laying 
Aim,  for  repairing  the  damaged  mine  lines. 
The  attacker^  oQect  in  reconnaissance  is  to 
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obtain  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  loca- 
tion and  power  of  the  defender's  guns  of  all 
ciJibres  and  kinds,  tibe  position  of  the  torpedo 
batteries  and  mine  observation  stations,  and 
flnally  to  find  out  what*  new  gun  positions  have 
been  erected  for  the  war.  The  defense,  therefore, 
endeavors  to  veil  all  his  batteries  that  cannot 
be  readily  seen  from  the  sea,  and  still  further  to 
deceive  the  enemy  he  erects  a  number  of  small 
batteries.  Batteries  with  disappearing  carriages 
and  mortar  batteries  have  here  a  great  tactical 
advantage,  because  they  can  be  readily  con- 
cealed. While  the  fieet  is  reconnoitring,  there- 
fore, beyond  the  outer  mines,  «ily  such  guns  of 
the  defense  open  fire  as  cumot  be  concealed,  but 
as  the  ships  cone  near  the  mines  and  take  up 
the  formation  in  column,  the  other  batteries 
open  fire  with  armor-piercing  projectiles.  Each 
battery  is  assigned  to  a  different  ship,  on  wiiich 
it  concentrates  its  fire,  and  which  it  follows 
until  it  is  sunk  or  gets  beyond  armor-piercing 
range.  The  coast  artillery  is  assisted  in  this 
wo»  by  the  guns  of  the  ships  tiiat  may  be 
in  the  harbor,  these  vessels  moving  inside  the 
mine  field  on  lines  perpendicular  to  the  aiemy*B 
line  of  advance,  nmking  the  greatest  posrible 
use  of  their  artillery,  tiie  torpedo  boats  mak- 
ing counterattadcs  when  possible.  The  infantiy 
garrison  of  the  fortified  place  is  posted  on  out- 
post along  the  shore,  and  prevents  the  enemy 
from  landing  reconnoitring  parties,  or  fires  on 
torpe^  boata  suit  along  the  shore  to  reotmnoitre. 
In  case  the  mine  obstruction  was  removed  fay 
the  enemy  before  his  reconnaissance,  the  defen- 
der's larger  vessels  cannot  take  so  advanced  a 
position  close  up  to  the  mine  field,  and  aa  socn 
as  the  attacker  approaches  the  latter  the  defen- 
der must  bring  all  his  guns  into  action. 

The  object  of  the  artillery  attack  is  to  silence 
all  coast  forts  and  batteries  commanding  tiie  har- 
bor entrance,  to  put  out  of  action  all  guns 
mounted  in  them,  and  to  destrt^  all  poaiuons 
flanking  the  obstructions.  It  is  the  preparation 
for  the  flnal  assault  TIm  nuin  stnngui  of  the 
defense  in  tiiis  phase  of  the  action  will  be  the 
coast  artillery,  and  since  the  enemy,  because  of 
his  limited  st^iply  of  ammunition,  will  probably 
endeavor  to  gain  the  upper  band  as  rapidly  aa 

Soesible,  this  artillery  will  require  an  ener^retie, 
eciaive,  and  rapid  service,  and  should  be  assisted 
by  the  artillery  fire  of  the  ships  of  the  defense 
that  maj  be  in  the  harbor.  The  targets  to  be 
attacked  are  mainly  the  large,  heavy  battle- 
ships, whose  vitals  are  protected  by  powerful 
armor.  To  reach  the  vitals  is  the  business  of 
the  heavy  calibres,  but  a  ship  may  be  put  out 
of  action  before  its  vitals  are  seriously  affected. 
The  coast-artillery  defense  proper  must  be  thor- 
oughly organized  in  advance,  and  hence  the 
command  of  a  fortified  place  is  given  to  a  fort- 
ress commander,  undCT  whan  are  the  district 
commanders,  and  these  again  control  the  group 
of  batt^y  c<Mnmanders  and  the  searchlight  sta- 
tions. The  heavier  armor  of  a  battl^lp  is 
on  her  belt,  extending  above  and  below  the 
water  line,  while  the  deck  is  but  slighUy  pro- 
tected. The  large  calibre,  flat-trajectory  guns 
are  used  for  piercing  the  heavy  side  armor,  and 
.with  the  United  States  explosive  D,  and  the 
delay-action  fuse  of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
the  destructive  effect  is  expected  to  be  enormous. 
Howitzer  or  mortar  shells  are  used  for  piere* 
ing  deck  armor;  rapid-fire  guns  for  firing  on 
unprotected  parte  and  clearing  decks  and  tops. 
The  naval  battle  of  Santiago  dearly  tllus- 
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U.  S.  ARMY  12-INCH  MORTAR  MOUNTED  ON  \9\2  CARRIAGE 

1.  LOADING  POSITION.  Weight  of  Mortar,  IS.1  ton*.  Wtigiht  of  projoctilei,  700.  B24,  «nd  1040  pounds. 

Weight  of  powder  charge  varie*  according  to  zone;  maximum  about  89  pound*.   Projectile*  carry 
buraling  charges  varying  from  24.16  pound*  to  98.4  pound*.   Maximum  range,  19  000  yards 
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trated  the  value  of  a  good  artillery,  and  if 
such  a  magnificent  action  is  possible  from  alward 
ship,  a  far  more  faTorable  effect  is  to  be  ex* 
pected  from  the  laud.  But  this  battle  also 
shoira  how  duigeroas  it  is  to  n^eot  aXL  pnfp- 
arations  on  the  part  of  the  roast  artiUeryj 
and  the  Spanish  coast  artillery  must  bear  a 
large  portion  of  the  blame  for  the  sacrifice  of 
Cervera's  fleet.  Special  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  equipment  of  the  observation  stations  of 
the  district  artillery  commanders.  Good  tele- 
scopes and  photographs  and  plans  of  the  envmy^a 
ships  must  be  available  for  immediate  use,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  ready  recognition  of  hos- 
tile ships,  and  in  the  group  uid  batteir  com- 
manders' stations  there  must  be  more  detailed 

Elans  of  the  ships  to  determine  the  projectiles  to 
B  used  at  various  ranges.  Works  are  now  pub- 
lished giving,  in  silhouette,  the  appearance  (to 
the  naked  eye,  at  a  particular  distance)  of  every 
important  warship. 

The  inner  obetructions  consist  of  lines  of 
mines,  sea  barricades,  and  occasionally  also  of 
a  submarine  dike.  The  decisive  engagement  for 
the  posaonaitm  of  the  harbor  will  be  fought  at 
this  barrier,  for  triiich  reason  it  is  protected  by 
ntuneroos  rapid-fire  aqd  torpedo  batteries.  The 
reoonnalflaance  of  tiie  inner  obstructions,  and 
even  th^r  partial  removal,  may  be  att^pted 
by  the  enemy  during  the  artillery  duel;  hence 
the  defender  must  make  constant  use  of  his 
searchlights  to  detect  such  a  move.  The  assail- 
ant wiU  first  attempt  to  destroy  the  inner 
obrtnietions  1^  means  of  torpedo  boats,  then  he 
will  try  to  break  them  up  by  artillery  fire,  and 
finalfy  he  may  attempt  to  land  detachments  at 
nigfat  to  blow  them  up,  or  send  a  drifting  mine 
destrt^er  against  them.  The  inner  mines  are 
usually  within  the  effective  armor-piercing  range 
of  the  heavy  guns,  as  well  as  under  the  fire  of 
the  rapid-fire  batteries;  the  former  act  against 
the  armored  ships,  the  latter  against  the  small 
and  fart  torpedo  boats  or  nnarmored  vessels. 

The  forcing  of  the  entrance  is  the  closing  act 
of  the  assaiUnt's  undertaking,  and  its  object  is 
the  final  occupation  of  the  disputed  harbor.  At 
the  head  of  tne  final  assault  are  torpedo  boats 
which,  acting  as  a  patrol,  make  a  final  attempt 
to  break  through  the  obstructions.  These,  as 
well  as  the  torpedo  flotilla  following  them, 
should  be  greeted  with  a  hail  of  projectiles  from 
the  rapid-fire  guns  of  the  shore  batteries.  All 
other  coast  guns  and  howitzers  should  be  di- 
rected against  the  battieships  of  the  attacking 
fleet  and  should  fire  especially  at  the  leading 
ship.  As  tiie  attacking  vessel's  enter  the  harbor, 
the  fire  of  tiie  coast  guns  is  concentrated  more 
and  more  against  the  vessels  following.  This 
artillery  battle  is  continued  until  each  fort  in 
succession  is  taken  by  the  enemy.  The  home 
fleet  inclosed  in  the  harbor  should  now  attempt 
to  break  through  the  lines  at  all  hazards,  and 
this  can  best  be  done  at  night. 

Ifilltary  history  proves  that  it  is  1^  no  means 
easy  to  capture  a  well-defended  haittor  by  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  a  fieet.  The  success  of 
Farragut  in  the  Civil  War  appears  to  contradict 
this  B^tonent,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  condition  of  the  navy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  of  the  coast  artillery  on  the  other,  were  at 
that  time  more  favorable  for  forcing  a  harlrar 
than  they  are  to-day.  Nevertheless,  on  many  oc- 
casions, Farragut  himself,  while  attacking  a  sea- 
coast,  called  for  assistance  fnnn  the  artillery  on 
the  land  side.  Wars  are  so  ^ort  nowadays,  and 


decisive  battles  are  sought  so  qiiicldy  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  countries  concerned,  that  the  co- 
operation of  a  strong  land  army  is  now  deemed 
essential  to  support  the  naval  attack;  indeed, 
the  land  attack  will  generally  be  the  principal 
one.  This  was  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the 
Chino-Japanm  War,  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  especially  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
The  best  protection  of  a  seacoast  is  a  powerful 
navy,  but  should  the  latter  meet  with  misfor- 
tune the  coast  must  be  protected  to  prevent 
landings.  The  defense  of  the  unfortified  portions 
of  the  coast  will  be  intrusted  to  a  special  coast- 
guard corps,  strong  enough  to  oppose  the  enemy 
at  all  points  with  superior  forces.  To  determine 
what  tnis  strength  should  be,  the  landing  of  the 
Ja^ianese  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Wei-hai- 
wei  furnishes  some  useful  data.  The  army  of 
27,000  men  was  landed  in  36  hours;  conse- 
quently, with  the  better  means  available  to-day, 
about  20,000  men  can  be  landed  in  24  hours, 
hence  a  coast-defense  corps  of  equal  strength 
should  be  able  to  appear  at  the  landing  place 
in  that  time,  and,  oonmdering  the  necessary  de- 
tachments to  be  1^  at  various  points,  it  will 
take  abont  30,000  men  to  guard  the  coast  be- 
tween two  fortified  forts  not  over  a  day's  cruise 
apart. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
issue  of  future  ship  attacks  on  adequate  coast 
defenses  is  highly  problematical.  The  function 
of  the  modem  warship  is  chiefly  the  attack  of 
other  ships;  the  attack  of  seacoast  forts  is 
secondaiy.  In  tiie  next  place,  the  fire  of  shore 
guns  weU  handled  is  to-day  so  rapid  and  aeen- 
rate  that  no  fleet  will  expose  itself  to  its  effects 
save  under  emergency.  Coast  defenses  will  have 
answered  their  purpose  as  fully  l^  dissuading  a 
naval  enemy  from  attacking  as  \^  repelling  nis 
attack  if  he  should  att^npt  it. 

Consult:  Abbot,  Defense  of  the  Seaooast  of 
the  United  States  (New  York,  1888);  Wisser, 
Tactics  of  Coast  Defense  (Kansas  City,  1902); 
Clarke,  Fortifioation  (New  York,  1007);  and 
the  works  of  Mielichhofer,  of  the  Austrian  ar- 
tillery. For  a  description  of  the  ordnance  used 
hi  modem  coast  defense,  see  Ordnance,  the  his- 
torical side  of  the  subject  being  treated  under 
Abtillebt.  The  article  on  Fobtdioation  dis- 
cusses the  history  and  construction  of  coast  de- 
fenses, together  with  the  sdieme  adopted  for  the 
defense  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and 
shonld  be  read  in  this  connection. 

COAST  DI8TBI0TS.   See  KDSTBNUJfD. 

OOAST  GtVMXD.  The  eoast-gnard  service  tA 
Great  Britain  was  ori^nally  established  as  a 
means  of  revenue  protection,  but  was  reorganised 
and  transferred  to  the  Admiralty  in  1866.  It 
now  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  naval  re- 
serve, life-saving,  and  signal  service  in  addition 
to  its  duties  in  connection  with  the  customs.  It 
is  under  the  ctmtrol*  of  the  admiral  superintend- 
ent of  naviU  reserves,  has  a  cwtain  In  the 
navy  as  his  assistant.  The  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  divided  into  six  districts — East- 
era,  Southern,  Westem,  Scottish,  North  of  Ire- 
land, and  South  of  Ireland — each  presided  over 
by  the  captain  of  the  coast-guard  station  ship 
of  the  district,  which  vessels  are  usiutUy  old-type 
armorclads.  In  addition  there  were  (in  1914) 
six  cruisers  of  278  to  805  tons,  besides  seversl 
tenders,  llie  districts  were  subdivided  into  44 
divisions  in-  charge  of  inspecting  officers  consist- 
ing at  the  date  mentioned  of  80  commando^  37 
lieutenants,  and  the  remainder  of  subordinate 
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eoaat-guard  ofBeen.  The  divisioiui  are  divided 
into  stations,  each  in  charge  of  a  chief  officer 
Tho  is  about  equal  in  rank  to  «  warrant  officer. 
The  coast  between  stations  is  patrolled  at  all 
times,  day  and  night,  and  means  of  signaling 
to  vessels  is  kept  ready  for  instant  service.  The 
r^ulations  of  entry  vary  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  men  are  all  good-conduct  men  who  have 
completed  a  long  term  of  service  in  the  navy 
and  are  not  above  a  certain  age.  According  to 
the  budget  of  1913-14,  the  number  of  commis- 
BioDed  <d9eerB  attached  to  the  eoast-guard  serv- 
ice was  102,  escluuve  of  officers  regularly  serv- 
ing on  board  the  vessels  of  the  navy  acting  as 
station  ships  and  gunboats.  There  were  also 
198  chief  officers  of  stations  and  2830  petty 
officers  and  seamen,  midcing  a  total  of  3130  per- 
sons. Many  of  the  men  composing  the  coast 
guard  were  old  men-of-war's  men  who  retired 
from  active  service  on  c<»npletion  of  their  regu- 
lar service.  The  pay  is  oomparativdy  high,  and 
in  niainr  eases  free  houses  are  provided. 

In  1913  the  Secretair  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  proposed  that  the  United  States 
Life  Saving  Service  and  Revenue  Cutter  Serv- 
ice be  consolidated  for  administrative  pur- 
poses under  the  title  of  Coast  Guard. 

COASTHTO.  An  outdoor  winter  game,  sup- 
posedlir  of  Russian  origin.  The  sport  consists 
of  sliding  down  a  slippery  bank  or  other  inclined 
grade  ai  snow  or  ice,  by  means  of  a  sled,  or  two 
weds  attached  by  a  board,  the  rear  one  rigidly, 
the  front  one  on  a  pivot  so  that  it  may  be 
moved  for  steering.  These  contrivances  nave 
various  local  names,  such  as  "bobsled,"  "double- 
ripper"  and  "double-runner."  The  connecting 
board  may  be  long  enough  to  seat  from  8  to 
12  coasters.  Consult  Steele,  "Coasting,"  in 
Outing  Magvrine,  woL  xli  (New  York.  1003). 

See  TOBOOQANING. 

OOASTINa  TRADE.  The  commerce  carried 
on  by  sea  between  the  different  ports  of  the  siune 
country.  In  Great  Britain  "coastwise"  is  de- 
fined to  mean  "from  any  me  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  any  other  part  thereof."  Vessels  en- 
gag^  in  this  commerce  are  subject  to  different 
ratos  and  r^ulations  from  oversea  traders,  and 
the  masters  must  keep  their  books  showing  that 
their  cargoes  come  strictly  within  the  definition 
of  coasting  trade.  Formerly  no  goods  or  pas- 
sengers were  allowed  to  be  carried  from  one  port 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another  except  in 
British  vessels;  but  this  restriction  was  re- 
pealed in  1864,  and  the  coasting  trade  in  Great 
Britain  is  now  open  to  all  the  world,  though 
the  share  of  foreign  nations  is  inconsiderable. 
Most  other  countries,  however,  reserve  the  coast- 
ing trade  to  their  nationals,  as  does  the  United 
States,  which  restricts  the  trade  to  ships  built 
and  owned  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  offi- 
cered and  chiefly  manned  by  Americans.  The 
term  "coasting  trade"  usually  includes  also  the 
trade  between  the  mother  country  and  its  colo- 
nies. This  interpretation  of  thie  term  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  coast,  this  trade  in  the 
United  States  is  far  more  extensive  than  in  any 
other  conntnr.  Of  the  40  States  and  Territories 
(exclusive  of  Alaska),  18  border  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Qnlf  of  Ifexico,  and  three  border 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
enormous  coast  line  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Porto  Rico.  The  extensive  commerce  of  the 
Great  Lakes  is  also  included  in  the  coasting 
trade.    In  the  time  of  the  early  settlementa 


such  trading  was  done  in  small  shallops,  sloops, 
and  schooners,  and  there  was  very  little  of  it 
With  the  growtii  of  the  counbr  in  population 
the  trade  has  grown  until  the  tonnage  engaged 
in  it  aceeds  by  40  per  cent  the  total  tonnage 
of  the  German  Empire.  At  the  present  time 
many  hundreds  of  steamers  and  many  more  hun- 
dreds of  sailing  craft  are  constantly  plying 
from  Maine  to  Texas,  transferring  tfae  cotton, 
sugar,  rice,  and  lumber  of  the  South  to  North- 
ern, and  the  grain  and  manufactured  goods  of 
the  North  to  Sontiiem  markets.  In  summer 
these  coasting  steamers  do  a  large  share  of  the 
passenger  as  well  as  trade  traffic.  The  thor* 
oughness  of  the  coast  survey,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  weather  service,  whereby  mariners 
are  duly  forewarned  of  danger,  have  done  much 
to  prevent  the  disasters  which  were  common 
not  long  ago,  and  even  the  dreaded  Cape  Hat- 
teras  has  lost  much  of  its  terror.  There  are 
no  records  of  the  volume  of  business  which  is 
done  in  the  coasting  trade,  but  the  tsLct  that  the 
licensed  tonnage  in  the  coasting  trade  and  fish- 
eries grew  from  3,100,017  tons  in  1800  to  0,782,- 
082  in  1012,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  ton- 
•  nage  of  steam  vessels  increased  from  770,041 
tons  in  I860  to  4,543,270  in  1012,  attests  ito 
growth.  Consult  Annu(U  Beporta  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Navigation. 
COAST  LINE.  See  Shobk. 
OOAST  PILOT.  A  pilot  Uoensed  to  conduct 
vessels  from  one  part  of  the  coast  to  another. 
He  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  all  buojra, 
beacons,  lighthouses,  and  other  aids  to  naviga- 
tion along  the  part  of  the  coast  for  which  he 
pilots,  and  to  nave  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
soundings,  currents,  weather,  etc,  as  to  enable 
him  to  conduct  safely  a  vessel  in  thick  or  bad 
weather  or  at  night.  Upon  reachii^  the  en- 
trance to  a  port  toe  local  pilots  take  charge  of 
the  vessel.  The  term  Cotut  Pilot  is  also  applied 
to  a  series  of  volumes  published  by  the  Unit«d 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  which  give 
information  in  regard  to  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  in  gr^t  detail.  See  Coast  and  GcoDEnc 

SUBVET,  U.  8. 

OOAST  BANOE.  The  system  of  uplifts  whidi 
extends  along  the  Pacific  coast  with  interrup- 
tions from  southern  California  to  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca  in  Washiiuton  (M^i:  United 
States,  A  2).  The  name  is  a&>  given  to  the  range 
of  mountains  that  defines  the  coast  line  of  British 
Columbia  and  which  is  flanked  by  the  Island 
Range  on  the  west  and  merges  into  the  Cascades 
towards  the  east.  The  Coast  Range  of  the 
United  States  has  its  beginning  where  it  meeta 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Range  in  the  San  Rafael 
Mountains,  near  Santa  Barbara,  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Thence  the  line  of  elevation  is  continued 
in  a  general  north-northwesterly  direction  by  the 
Mount  Diablo  Range,  the  San  Benito  Range,  and 
the  one  known  locally  as  the  "Coast  Range"  ris- 
ing abruptly  from  the  shore  line.  At  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  a  great  rift  is  made,  all  ranges  slop- 
ing down  to  the  rocky  hills  through  which  this 
body  of  water  has  broken.  The  highest  pointo 
in  these  ranges  are  San  Carlos  (6470  foet) 
and  Mount  Hamilton,  on  which  ia  ritnated  Lick 
Observatory  (4450  feet). 

Throughout  northern  California  the  Coast 
Range  is  continued  through  the  Trinity  Moun- 
tains, thence  turning  eastward  through  the  Scott 
Mountains,  throwing  off  branches  to  the  south 
and  west,  but  continues  north  again  in  the 
Siskiyous.    Groups  near  the  Orc^^  boundary 
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diverge  to  the  east  and  connect  with  the  Caa* 
cade  Range.  Farther  north,  the  Coast  Range  in 
Oregon  and  Waabington  has  less  marked  uplifts, 
the  elevations  avera^ng  only  from  1000  to  3000 
feet.  The  Olympic  Mountains,  however,  near  the 
Strait  of  Juan  de  Fnca  in  Washington,  include 
several  peaks  of  considerable  elevation,  the 
highest  being  Mount  Olympus,  with  an  altitude 
of  8150  feet.  The  mountains  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia below  the  San  Rafael  Mountains  are 
sometimes  called  part  of  the  Coast  Range,  but 
may  more  properly  be  considered  a  continuation 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Their  peaks  are  higher 
than  in  the  north,  numbering  among  them  Sui 
Bernardino  Mountain,  10,630  feet;  San  Jacinto 
Mountain,  10,805;  Tebachapi  Peak,  0214,  and 
Finos  nUiuntain,  9214.  The  Coast  Range  pre- 
sents no  marked  barrier  to  the  drainage  of  the 
coastal  r^ion.  This  is  due  both  to  the  in- 
terrupted character  of  the  range  and  to  its  low 
altitude.  The  principal  rivers  crossing  it  are 
the  Chehalis,  Columbia,  Umpqiut,  Rogue,  Kla- 
math, Eel,  Sacramento,  Ranta  Maria,  and  Sius- 
law.  The  Salinas  River  occupies  the  valley  be- 
tween the  parallel  raoffes  of  aonthem  California 
and  Sows  into  the  Bay  of  Monter^.  Bee 
Caupobkia;   Oheoon  ;   Washi:voton  ;  BEmsH 

COLmCBXA. 

OOAST-BAiraE  TB0T7T.  A  local  name  in 
California  for  ihe  rainbow  trout  (q.v.). 

OOATBBTDaE,  kofbrlj.  A  prominent  and 
prosperous  town  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  9 
miles  east  -of  Glasgow  (Map:  Scotland,  D  4). 
The  town  is  in  the  oentrie  of  a  mineral  district, 
coal  beina;  the  most  important  product.  Its 
products  uiclude  malleable  iron,  fire  brick,  tiles, 
tin  plate,  wire,  tubes,  and  boilers.  Owing  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  iron  trade,  Coatbridge  has 
grown  rapidly  in  size  and  prosperity  since  I82S, 
when  James  Baird  put  up  furnaces.  Educa- 
tional institutions  include  a  technical  school,  a 
mining  coU^,  and  the  Baird  Institute.  Pop., 
1841,  1699;  1001.  36,081;  1911,  43,286. 

OOATBS'VILLI!.  A  borough  in  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.,  39  miles  (direct)  west  of  Philadelphia, 
on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  K  8). 
It  contains  a  fine  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  a  hos- 
pital, and  is  noted  as  an  industrial  centre,  the 
establishments  including  iron  and  steel  works, 
steel-plate  mills,  boiler  works,  brass  and  iron 
foundries,  machine  shops,  a  tube  mill,  silk  mills, 
and  factories  of  tobacco,  pho^hate,  uid  automo- 
biles. Settled  about  1800,  Coatesville  was  incor- 
porated in  1867.  'The  government  is  vested  in 
a  burgess,  elected  every  three  years,  and  a  bor- 
ough coimcil  chosen  on  a  general  ticket.  There 
are  municipal  water  works.  Pop.,  1900,  6721 ; 
1910,  11,084. 

COATI,  kb-SftA,  or  Coati-Mondi,  The  native 
Brazilian  name  of  certain  tropical  raccoons  of 
the  genua  yaaita  and  the  family  Procyonidie. 
Th^  are  not  unlike  the  typical  raccoons  in 
many  of  their  characteristics,  but  the  body  is 
more  elongated.  They  are  from  2  to  3  feet  long 
and  are  diiefly  remarkable  for  the  elongation 
of  the  snout,  which  is  a  sort  of  flexible  prt^rascis 
and  is  used  in  search  of  food  and  in  rootiujg  up 
the  earth  to  obtain  worms  and  insects.  They 
are  often  domesticated  in  South  America  and 
are  very  affectionate,  active,  troublesome,  and 
mmnsing.  They  are  arboreal  in  their  habits 
and,  besides  insects,  eat  birds  and  their  ^m. 
The  cfdors  are  extremely  variable,  but  as  a  rme 
only  two  species  are  recognized,  the  Mexican 


coati  (Naaua  naaica,  or  norica)  and  the  Bnudl- 
ian  red  coati  (2Vaa«o  rufa).  The  former  is 
brownish  gray  and  is  found  from  Panama  north- 
ward to  soutbem  Mexico.  The  other  is  reddish 
brown  and  occurs  throufj^kout  South  America 
east  of  the  Andes.  In  the  Pleistocene  these  ani- 
mals were  abundant,  judging  from  their  fossil 
remains,  and  at  least  one  species  was  much 
larger  than  any  living  one.  Consult:  Pop.  Sci- 
ence Monthly,  vol.  ii  {New  York,  1872) ;  Ameri- 
can Naturalist,  vol.  x  (Boston,  1877);  Proe. 
U.  8.  National  Museum  (Washington,  1889). 
See  Plate  of  Auebicak  Minor  Cabhivobes  under 
Casnitoba. 

GOATIGOOE,  kA-atl-kvk.  A  town  and  port 
of  entry  in  Stanstead  Co.,  Quebec.  Canada,  on 
the  Coaticook  River  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way 120  miles  (direct)  south  by  west  of  Que- 
bec (Map:  Quebec,  G  6).  It  is  a  manufactur- 
ing and  industrial  centre  and  has  a  United 
States  consulate.  The  manufactured  products 
include  fabrics,  butter  and  cheese,  chemicals, 
woolens,  cream,  sashes,  doors,  chairs,  flour, 
shingles,  lifting  jaclcs,  patent  medicines,  bricks, 
and  knit  goods.   Pop.,  1901,  2880;  1011,  3165. 

CX>AT  OT  ABHB.  In  heraldry,  "a  complete 
armorial  composition,  to  be  charged  upon  a 
shield  or  banner."  It  is  a  relic  of  the  armorial 
insignia  which  were  embroidered  upon  a  cloth 
worn  over  the  armor,  to  render  a  Knight  con- 
spicuous in  battle.    See  Hbraldbt. 

COAT  OF  ABMB,  National.  The  coats  of 
arms  officially  sanctioned  by  modem  national 

Sovemments  represent,  in  most  cases,  the  fumily 
eraldic    insignia    of    their   sovereigns.  See 
Hebaldrt. 

COAT  OP  MATL.  Body  armor  composed  of 
interlaced  steel  links.  These  links  averaged 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
there  were  two  main  styles.  In  the  first,  one 
end  of  the  slender  steel  rod  was  flattened  and 
pierced,  the  other  brou|^t  to  a  point  and  turned 
up;  Ute  rod  was  then  curved,  the  point  thrust 
tbrou^  the  hole  in  the  flat  end  and  riveted;  in 
the  second  form  both  ends  of  the  rod  were  flat- 
tened and  pierced,  it  was  bent  in  a  circle  and 
the  superimposed  ends  joined  with  a  rivet.  At 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  coats  of  mail 
were  loose,  shirtlike  garments  extending  from 
the  neck  to  the  knees,  with  sleeves  to  the  elbows; 
the  skirts  were  split  front  and  back  for  ease  in 
the  saddle.  In  the  days  of  Richard  C<£ur  de 
Lion  the  vogue  of  mail  was  at  its  he^ht  The 
1^  and  feet  were  protected  by  l^^ngs  of  this 
material,  apparently  laced  behind,  and  a  coif  or 
hood  attached  to  the  coat  covered  the  head  and 
protected  the  throat  and  the  face  to  the  lips. 
By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  mail  had 
practically  passed  out  of  use. 

0OATalAG0AI.C0S,  kd-afs&-kd-fil'k6s,  bet- 
ter known  as  Puerto  Mexico.  A  port  in  the 
State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
peche,  at  the  montii  of  the  Coatsacoslcos  lUver, 
170  miles  northeast  of  Oaxaca  (Map:  Meo^- 
ico,  M  8).  It  is  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the 
Tehuantepec  National  Railway  and  cme  of  the 
busiest  shipping  centres  in  Mexico.  The  natu- 
ral harbor  has  been  deepened  for  heavy-draft 
steamers.  Its  port  works  are  of  the  most  mod- 
em construction.  It  has  a  United  States  con- 
sular agent.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  rub- 
ber and  timbor.  Pop.,  1910,  4200. 

C0ATZAC0AL008,  or  Shark  RmOL  A  rivw 
of  Mexico  rising  on  the  north  slope  of  the 
Ttixtla  volcano,  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  flowing 
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most  of  the  distance  across  the  Isthmna  of  Te- 
huantepec,  and  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
(Map:  Mexico,  M  9).  It  has  a  length  of  about 
220  milea  and  is  navigable  for  26  miles  from  its 
month. 

GOB,  OuTBB.  A  eharseter  in  Ben  J<suon*s 
Every  Man  in  Hit  HunKwr. 

GO'BAIiT  (Oer.  Eobalt;  poB^bly  same  as 
Kohold,  goblin).  Symbol,  Ck>;  at(nnic  weij^t, 
59.0;  apecifle  gravify,  8.5  to  8.0;  melting  point, 
1467  C. 

A  metallic  element  discovered  by  Brandt  in 
1736.  The  word  "cobalt"  is  found  in  the  works 
of  Paracelsus  and  other  early  writers  and  was 
osed  to  deaigaate  minerals  that  suggested  the 
appearance  M  metallic  ores,  but  when  smelted 
failed  to  yield  any  metal;  hence  the  name 
"o(^t,"  signifying  "q>rite,"  was  ^ven  to  such 
minenUs  on  account  of  the  illusive  character 
of  their  metallic  constituents.  It  was  also  ap- 
plied to  certain  blue  pigments  containing  cobalt 
as  far  back  as  the  times  of  the  Greeks,  but  it 
was  not  until  Brandt  investigated  the  blue  col- 
oring of  unalt  that  the  elementary  character  of 
the  metal  was  establislied. 

The  oolor  of  oobalt  is  rteel  gray  with  a  reddish 
tinge.  It  possesses  considerable  lustre  and  will 
take  a  high  polish,  is  dncUle  at  red  heat,  and 
at  ordinary  temperature  is  hard  and  brittle. 
The  metal  by  itself  has  practically  no  uses  at 
the  present  time,  but  is  admirably  suited  for 
catting  tools  when  alloyed  with  chromium,  mo- 
lybdenum, and  tungsten.  This  alloy,  known  as 
•"statito,"  is  the  result  of  the  investigationa  of 
Elwood  Haynes  of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A  Co- 
balt is  very  magnetic,  bums  in  oxygen  with  a 
red  light,  decomposes  water  at  a  red  heat,  dis- 
solves slowly  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  and 
readily  in  dilute  nitric  acids,  forming  cobaltous 
•alts.  It  abflorbe  carbon  when  heated  in  it; 
combines  with  sulphur,  the  halogens  and  phos- 
phonu,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth;  is 
easily  precipitated  from  its  solntions,  and  in 
other  respects  resembles  nidcel  in  its  properties. 
When  prepared  by  reduction  1^  hydrc^fen,  it  is 
pyrophoric. 

The  element  has  been  found  free  only  in  me- 
teorites and  haa  been  detected  in  the  solar  at- 
mosphere. The  minerals  of  cobalt  have  been 
{ound  in  Saxony,  Prussia,  Bohemia,  Htmgarf, 
France,  Sweden,  England,  Spain,  and  in  the 
Timialouning  district  of  Ontario,  Canada,  the 
last-named  rc^on  being  the  greatest  source  of 
supply  at  the  present  time.  The  minerals  occur- 
ring in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  classed  as  ores 
are:  linneeite,  (Co.  Ni.  Fe}*  S.,  a  cobalt-nickel- 
ircm  enilphide;  smaltite,  CoAb„  a  cobalt  ar- 
senide; cobaltite,  (Co.Fe)  AsS,  a  cobalt-iron 
sulpharsenide;  wad,  or  earthy  cobalt,  (Co.Mn)  O. 
2MnOr4HiO,  composed  of  oxides  of  cobalt  and 
manganese;  and  eobalt  bloom,  or  erythrine,  Goi- 
As,Oa  +  8H,0,  an  arsenate  of  cobalt.  Cobalt  ia 
nearly  always  present  in  nidcd  ores. 

Cobalt  C4mibines  with  oxygen  to  form  a  monox- 
ide or  cobaltous  oxide,  Cw;  a  sesquioxide  or 
cobaltic  oxide,  CotOt;  and  a  cobalto-cobaltic  ox- 
ide, CoCo,0„  which  is  rather  unstable  and  is 
generally  considered  as  a  mixture  of  the  monox- 
ide and  the  sesquioxide;  they  are  all  black  and 
are  reduced  to  metallic  cobalt  by  carbon  or  hy- 
drogen at  a  high  temperature.  Cobaltic  oxide 
conwines  with  water  to  form  a  dark-brown  pow- 
der, Co(OH>(,  which  when  heated  loses  onrgen 
tmtil  the  cobaltons-oxide  stage  ia  reached,  at 
which  point  it  remains  stable.   Of  these  o^des 
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the  most  important  is  the  cobalto-cobaltic  oxide. 
In  the  commercial  extraction  of  cobalt  from  its 
ores  direct-flre  methods  are  imOTacticable  owing 
to  the  impurities  present.  The  ore,  matte, 
apeiss  (which  may  be  the  result  of  the  s^tara- 
wm  bam  nickel),  or  slag  containing  the  cobal^ 
is  treated  by  wet  methods  and  aims  at  the  recov- 
ery of  the  cobalt  as  cobalto-cobaltic  oxides. 
Smalt,  other  c<Hnpounds,  and  metallic  cobalt  may 
then  be  prepared  from  the  oxide.  Zaffre  is  an 
impure  oxide  obtained  by  roasting  cobalt  ore 
and  mixing  with  sand.  By  far  the  greatest 
quantity  of  the  oxides  is  converted  into  smalt, 
UBo  called  bleu  (Ttuw  and  bleu  de  «we,  which 
consists  essentially  of  cobalt  ^cate  and  potash 
and  is  emplc^ed  as  a  pigmmt  for  coloring  glass 
by  enamelers  and  poturs  for  the  producUtm  of 
the  finest  blue  glaze  on  porcelain. 

The  silicate  of  cobalt  itself  is  an  exceedinriy 
strong  coloring  agent,  surpassed  only  by  gold, 
one-t^th  of  1  per  cent  imparting  a  deep-blue 
color  to  glass.  Other  pigments  which  are  pro- 
duced in  smaller  quantities  are  the  phosphate; 
arsenate  (known  as  red  oxide  of  cobalt) ;  cob 
bronze,  a  double  phosphate  of  cobalt  and  am- 
monium; cobalt  blue,  also  known  as  cobalt  ultra- 
marine and  Thenard's  blue,  which  is  produced 
by  heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  alumina  and 
the  oxides;  Rinman'a  green,  or  cobalt  green,  a 
mixture  of  the  oxides  and  zinc  oxide,  idiich  is 
also  subjected  to  heat  in  its  preparation.  The 
principal  salts  of  cobalt  are  those  derived  from 
the  cobaltous  oxide,  viz.,  cobaltous  sulphide, 
CoS;  cobaltoua  sulphate.  CoSO.  H- TB^O,  which 
forms  douUe  salts  with  ammonium  sulphate, 
(17H«),804,  and  serves,  like  nickel,  for  the  elec- 
tric deposition  of  the  metal;  cobaltous  chloride 
CoCljt  which  is  used  as  the  basis  of  ^mpathetic 
inks;  cobaltaimines,  so  called,  which  are  com- 
posed of  cobaltic  chloride,  CoiCU,  and  varying 
amounts  of  ammonia,  and  are  formed  by  the 
oxidaticm  of  ammonlacal  solutions  of  cobaltous 
chloride,  and  wlien  heated  are  ocmverted  into 
pure  coJmU. 

The  world's  estimated  consumption  of  cobalt 
oxide  during  1012  was  SSO  tons,  valued  at  $500,- 
000.  Consmt  Schnabel,  Handbook  of  MetaUurgift 
and  Metallvrgioal  and  Chemioal  Bnpimeeringt 
vol.  xii.  No.  3,  p.  184  (March,  1914). 

COBALT.  A  town  on  Cobalt  Lake,  in  the 
Timiskaming  district,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  330  miles  north  of  Toronti^ 
and  108  miles  north  of  North  Bay,  on  the  nmis- 
kaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway.  Bich 
deposit  containing  silver,  nickel,  bismuth,  co- 
balt, copper,  lead,  and  zinc  were  discovered  in 
1803.  Claims  were  first  worked  in  1904.  The 
yield  of  silver  was  remarkably  rich.  The  ores 
were  found  to  carry  up  to  3000  and  4000  ounces 
of  silver  to  the  ton  of  2000  pounds.  In  1904 
the  shipments  of  ore  amounted  to  1S8  tons, 
valued  at  $136,217.  A  rush  to  the  localify  set 
in  in  1906.  At  ttie  end  of  that  year  there  were 
20  large  mines  in  operation,  and  in  1912  the 
output  amounted  to  30,322,806  ounces,  valued 
at  $17,455,080.  On  June  6,  1912,  a  large  part 
of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  it  was 
soon  rebuilt.  Being  the  centre  of  the  richest  of 
existing  silver-mining  districts,  Cobalt  haa  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  mining  camp.  The 
manufacturing  industries  include  a  sampling 
plant,  a  macmne  shop  and  foundry,  and  13  cm- 
centratora.  An  eleeme  railway  runs  to  Hailiey* 
hnry,  5  miles,  and  to  New  Idakeard,  10  miles. 
Pop.,  1911,  6638. 
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CtyBAVnXB.  A  mineral  eobiat  sulphaTsen- 
ide,  whose  composition  is  CoAsS.  It  crTsiallizes 
in  the  isometric  crystals  which  resemble  those  of 
pyrite  (q.v.)t  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  is  sil- 
ver white,  tending  to  red,  in  color,  Cobaltite 
occurs  in  association  with  other  metallic  sid- 
phides,  especially  those  of  lead  and  silver,  and 
18  found  in  Sweden,  where  excellent  crystals  are 
known;  also  in  Norway,  and  at  various  locali- 
Um  in  Silesia,  but  not  in  the  United  States  to 
any  extmt.  When  presoit  in  sufficient  qnanii- 
tin,  it  is  a  valuable  ore  of  cobalt. 

OOBAN,  kb  sSa/.  Hie  capital  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Alta  Vera  Paz,  Guatemala,  on  the  Rio 
CojabOn,  about  00  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Guatanala  (Map;  Central  America,  B  3).  It 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill 
ana  is  irregularly  built.  Its  modem  buildings 
are  of  some  merit.  The  town  has  minor  manu- 
factures and  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  district 
prodttciDg  coffee,  cacao,  vanilla,  and  sugar  cane. 
P<m.t  1000,  S4.47S;  1004,  30,770. 

OOBB,  HbrVt  ITBS  (1860-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican architect.  He  was  bom  in  Brookline,  Mass., 
and  was  educated  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  at  Harvard,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1880.  He  was  architect  of  the  Opera 
House,  the  Newberry  Library,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  the  church  of  the  Atonement  in 
Chicago,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Capitol. 
In  1803  he  was  one  of  tiie  Kaiifnuil  Board  of 
Architects  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, for  which  he  designed  the  Horticultural 
Hall,  and  was  retained  as  special  architect  by 
the  United  States  ^vemment  from  1893  to  1003. 
Among  others  of  his  more  recent  works  the  most 
important  are  the  city  hall  and  courthouse 
building  in  Chicago,  and  in  1013  the  Booth 
Memorial  Theatre  m  New  York. 

OOBB,  SawMJ.  (1816-08).  An  American 
politician.  He  was  bom  in  J^erson  Co.,  Oa., 
graduated  at  Franklin  College  in  1834,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836.  From  1837  to  1840 
he  was  Solicitor-General  of  his  State,  and  from 
1843  to  1851  was  a  member  of  Congress.  In 
1840  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House.  He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Southern  party  in 
Congress  and  favored  the  extension  of  alav^ 
into  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico.  He 
was  chosen  Governor  of  Georgia  in  1851  and  was 
again  sent  to  Congress  in  1855.  He  was  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Treasury  in  Buchanan's  cabinet,  hut 
resigned  in  1860  to  join  the  South  in  the  ap- 
proaching war.  He  was  the  president  of  the 
congress  that  drafted  and  adopted  the  Confeder- 
ate constitution,  but  antagonism  to  Jefferson 
Davis  compelled  his  retirement  from  the  Seces- 
sion administration.  He  was  appointed  major 
genial  in  tiie  Southom  army,  but  did  not  take 
part  in  any  considerable  military  operations.  In 
defense  o!  slaveiy  he  pubtished  A  Soriptural  Em- 
wmnation  of  the  Instxtwticn  of  Blaioery  (1856). 

COBB,  Nathah  AnonsTUS  (1869-  ).  An 
American  agriculturalist,  horn  at  Spencer. 
Mass.,  and  ^ucated  at  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  the  University  of  Jena.  He  was 
professor  of  chemiatiy  and  natural  science  at 
Williaton  Seminary,  Mass.  (1881-87),  between 
1891  and  1904  served  as  pathologist  in  the  De- 
parfanent  of  Agriculture  in  New  South  Wale^ 
for  three  years  directed  the  division  of  physi- 
ology and  pathology  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Experiment  Station  at  Honolulu,  and 
became  agricultural  technolonst  of  the  United 
States  D^rtment  of  AgriciDtnre  (1907),  and 
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also  acting  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau 
Plant  Industry  (1011).  He  discovered  and  de- 
scribed a  large  number  of  new  species  of  plan^ 
and  animals  and  patented  several  photographic 
devices.  He  published:  Elements  of  Chemistry 
(1886);  Seed  Wheat  (1903);  Univeraal  No- 
menclature of  Wheat  (1905) ;  Methods  of  Using 
the  Microecope,  Camera-Lucida,  and  Solar  Pro' 
jector  for  Purposes  of  EwamMiation  and  the  Pro- 
duction of  lUmtraiions  (1905);  Fungus  MaUt- 
diea  of  the  Sugar  Cane  (3d  ed..  1909). 

OOBB,  SYLVAiTtrs  (1790-1866).  An  American 
UnivOTsalist  minister,  bom  at  Norway,  Me.  He 
edited  the  Ohriatian  Freeman  of  Boston,  for  20 
years,  and  published  The  New  Testament,  mth 
Ewptanatory  Notes  (1864),  A  Compend  of  Di- 
vinity, and  Discussions.  He  was  prominent  in 
antidavery  and  temperance  movements.  His 
son  Stlvanus  ( 1823-87 )  was  a  prolific  and  very 
popular  writer  of  tales  and  sketches  of  adven- 
ture, especially  tor  the  New  York  Ledger.  He 
published  a  Memoir  accompanying  Us  tether's 
Autohiography  (Boston,  1867). 

COBB,  Thomas  Bed  Room  (1823-62).  An 
American  lawyer  and  author.  He  was  born  at 
Cherry  Hill.  Ga.,  graduated  in  1841  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  and  from  1849  to  1857  was  a 
reporter  of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the  Confederate  Con- 
where  for  a  time  he  was  chairman  of  the 
ittee  on  Military  Affairs.  He  afterward 
becune  a  brigadier  general  In  the  Confederate 
army  and  fell  at  Fredericksburg.  He  published: 
Digest  of  the  Statute  Latos  of  Georgia  (1851) ; 
Inquiry  into  the  Law  of  Negro  Slavery  in  the 
United  States  { 1858 ) ;  Historical  Sketch  of 
Slavery,  from  the  Earliest  Periods  (1859) ;  The 
Colonel  (1897). 

COBB,  WnjJAM  HcnST  (1846-  ).  An 
American  librarian,  bom  at  Rochester,  Hub. 

was  educated  at  Amherst  College.  In  1878 
he  was  ordained  to  the  Ccmgr^ational  ministry. 
He  was  pastor  at  Plymouw,  Mass.  (1872-78), 
and  at  Uxbridge,  Mass.  (1878-87).  In  1887  he 
became  librarian  of  the  Congregational  Library 
and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  .^erican  Congre- 
gational Association  at  Boston,  and  in  1889  he 
was  also  coeditor  of  the  Journal  of  Bihlieal  Lit- 
erature, He  is  author  of  A  Critieiem  of  Sys- 
tems of  Eebreto  Metre  (1905). 

COBBE,  kOb,  Fkaitobs  Power  (1822-1904). 
An  English  philanthropist  and  author.  She  was 
bora  in  Dublin  and  was  the  great-granddaughter 
of  Charles  Cobbe,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Though 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  evangeli^ 
piety  and  sent  to  a  fashionable  boarding  school, 
which  proved  to  be  torture  to  her  vigorous,  in- 
dependent spirit,  yet  her  early  study  of  theoloci' 
est,  etiiical,  and  religious  subjects  |tnally  brongnt 
her  to  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  theism. 
In  1857,  after  a  year  of  travel  in  Italy,  she 
joined  Mary  Carpenter  at  Bristol  in  conducting 
schools  and  reformatories  for  girls.  She  con- 
tributed articles  to  MacmUlan'a  and  other  maga- 
zines and  weeklies  and,  Ix«inning  in  1867,  was 
for  seven  years  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Echo, 
a  London  daily.  Later  she  wrote  for  the  Stand- 
ard. During  this  period  her  special  subjects 
were  the  suffrage  and  properly  rights  for  women, 
and  vivisection.  She  was  long  one  of  the  fore- 
most opponents  of  vivisection  in  England,  and, 
when  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  were  closed 
to  her  for  the  discussicm  of  this  subject,  she  es- 
tablished a  monthly  periodical  for  that  purpose. 
Her  published  works  make  a  long  list.  They 
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ftre  all  characterized  hy  a  remarkably  flnect  and 
forcible  style.  Among  them  are:  Intuitive 
Morals  (1856);  Religious  Duty  (1857);  Pur- 
raits  of  Women  (1863) ;  Broken  LigXta  (1864) ; 
Danoimitm  in  Morals  (1872) ;  Eope*  of  the  Hu- 
man Race  (1874) ;  Duties  of  Women  (1880;  0th 
ed^  190S);  Tho  Bcientifio  Bpirit  of  the  Age 
(1888) ;  The  Modem  Book:  Papers  on  Vimseo- 
tion  (1880);  VivisecHon  in  Anterioa  (4th  ed., 
1800) ;  and  a  charming  Autobiographic  (2  Tols^ 
London.  1804;  new  ed.,  1904). 

COB^TT,  William  (1762-1836).  An  Eng- 
lish political  writer.  He  was  bom  March  0, 
1762,  at  Famham,  Surrey,  where  his  father,  a 
peasant  farmer,  trained  him  in  habits  of  indus- 
try^  and  sdf-d^>enden«e.  He  took  a  dislike  to 
nual  occnpatitma  and  at  16  years  of  age  went 
to  London,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  copying 
clerk;  but,  this  becoming  distasteful,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Fifty-fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  which 
shortly  afterward  went  to  Nova  Scotia.  He  re- 
nuun^  in  the  r^ment  eight  years  and  by  good 
conduct,  activity,  and  intelligence  became  ser- 

gtant  major.  Ihiring  period  he  devoted  hia 
irare  to  adf-edncation.  On  hia  return  to  Eng* 
lud  in  1701  he  (Stained  his  discharge  through 
the  kind  offices  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  mar- 
ried, and  later  went  to  France,  where  he  learned 
the  language.  In  the  following  year  he  went 
to  America  and,  failing  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
a  government  position,  supported  himself  for  a 
time  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  teaching  English  to 
French  immigrants,  Talleyrand  being  one  of  bis 
pupils.  He  settied  in  Philadelphia  and  became 
a  pi^itieal  writer.  Under  the  signature  of 
T«er  Porcupine"  he  was  as  keen  a  Tory  as  in 
later  life  he  was  a  Radical,  and,  being  stung  by 
disparaj^ng  criticism  of  his  mother  country,  he 
lashed  American  democracy  and  French  repub- 
licanism with  coarse,  bitter,  and  personal  scorn. 
Twice  prosecuted  for  libel,  he  left  America  in 
June,  1800,  and  returned  to  England,  where,  in 
January,  1802,  he  started  his  famous  Weeklg 
Political  Register,  which  continued  uninterrupt* 
edly  until  his  death.  At  first  Tory,  the  Register 
gradually  changed  its  politics  and  became  the 
determined  opponent  of  the  government  and  the 
uncompromising  champion  of  Radicalism.  Hav- 
ing previously  been  found  guilty  twice  of  libel 
on  certain  members  of  the  government,  he  was 
in  1810  fined  £1000  and  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  in  Newgate  for  his  severe  com- 
ments in  the  Register  upon  the  flogging  of  five 
mUitUimen  by  Hessian  mercenaries.  In  sore 
financial  straits,  and  again  in  danger  of  impris* 
onment  for  free  speech,  Cobbett  returned  to 
America  in  1817,  and  for  two  years  farmed  on 
Long  laland,  transmitting  his  articles  for  the 
Register  with  unfailing  regularity.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England  in  1820  his  strange  whim  of 
transporting  the  bones  and  relics  of  Thomas 
Paine,  whom  he  had  formerly  reviled  and  now 
fulsomdy  eulmrized,  met  with  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule. Im  estauished  a  seed  farm  at  Kensington 
and  for  some  years  engaged  in  agriculture.  In 
1829-30  he  traversed  England  and  Scotland  on 
horseback,  delivering  political  lectures  in  the 
principal  towns,  and  he  was  received  every- 
where with  enthusiasm  as  the  most  powerful 
advocate  of  the  people's  rights.  In  1832  he  was 
returned  to  the  first  Reform  Parliament  as 
member  for  Oldham.  His  first  speeches  did  not 
add  to  his  reputati(m,  but  caused  amusement, 
Peel  blandly  Informing  him  that  th^  would  re- 
ceive £he  attention   due  to  any  "respectable 


member,"  but  he  eventually  gained  a  respectful 
hearing.  He  was  engaged  in  a  debate  on  the 
malt  tax  just  before  his  death  at  Normandy 
Farm,  near  Guildford,  June  18,  1835.  Cobbett 
is  one  of  the  great  newspaper  men  of  all  time. 
His  earlier  tracts,  such  as  A  Bone  to  Qnau!  for 
the  DmnoenUst  were  widdy  circulated,  but  the 
8UC4X8S  of  his  PoUHeal  Register  as  a  newspaper 
medium  has  never  yet  been  surpassed.  This 
came  about  partly  because  of  his  style, — ^his  sen- 
tences short,  terse,  in  the  vernacular,  his  broad 
humor,  picturesque  caricature,  and  striking  epi- 
grams; and  partly  also  because  of  the  feariess 
and  long-protracted  onslaught  on  intrenched 
privileges  which  characterize  Cobbett  through 
the  first  third  of  t^e  nineteenth  coitiuT.  Cob- 
bett was  also  greatly  interested  in  agnenltnre, 
about  which  he  knew  much,  and  in  banking  and 
currency,  about  which  he  knew  little.  He  was 
the  compiler  of  the  Parliamentary  Hiatory  {Loa- 
don,  1806),  which  after  1812  was  published  as 
Hansard's  Debates,  and  originated  Howell's 
Btate  Trials  (ib.,  1800-28).  Among  his  best- 
known  works  are  his  Orammar  of  the  English 
Language  (1819),  Rural  Rides  (1830).  Cottage 
Boonatny  ( 1822 ) ,  and  Adoioe  to  Yovng  Men  and 
Women  (1829).  His  History  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  (2  parts,  1824-27)  attacks  the  Re- 
formers, defends  Roman  Catholicism,  and,  often 
translated,,  has  been  extensively  circulated  In 
France  and  Italy.  His  sons  published  an  an- 
notated abridiment  of  his  political  works  (0 
vols.,  1848).  While  not  a  man  of  the  first  order 
of  intellect  and  excluded  from  the  higher  re- 
fiufflnents  of  thought,  in  matters  of  common 
sense  Cobbett  exhibited  vigor  far  surpassing  that 
of  any  other  writer  of  his  day.  Despite  crotch- 
ets, he  rendered  lasting  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  people.  Consiilt:  his  autobiographical  Life 
and  Adventures  of  Peter  Porouptne  (Philadel- 
phia, 1708) ;  E.  Smith,  Life  of  Cobbett  <2  vols., 
London,  1878) ;  Huish,  Life  of  Cobbett  (ib., 
1836) ;  Waters,  Cobbett  and  his  Orammar  (New 
Yorl^  1883);  Watson,  Biographies  of  Wilkes 
and  Oobhett  (London,  1870);  Carlyle,  William 
Cobbett  (ib.,  1004);  'Xewis  Melville,"  The  Life 
and  Letters  of  William  Cobbett  in  England  and 
America  (ib.,  1913). 

COB^LEB,  or  OOBBLEB  VISH.  1.  See 
EiLLlFiSH.    2.  See  Thseiabfish. 

OOBBLEB  07  PBBSTON,  The.  A  musical 
burlesque  by  Charles  Johnson,  produced  in  1716 
and  altered  a  century  later.  Its  plot  was  sug- 
gested by  the  adventures  of  Chri^opher  Sly  in 
Shakespeare's  -Taming  of  the  Bhrew. 

COBOBOLD,  Thohab  Sfbnceb(  1828-86).  An 
En^ieh  scientist,  bom  at  Ipswich.  He  studied 
anatomy  under  Crosse  and  later  took  the  regu- 
lar medical  course  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  1857  he  went  to  London,  and  from 
1857  to  1861  he  lectured  on  botany  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital.  In  I86I  he  began  his  lecturee  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  snbsequentty,  while 
practicing  medicine,  also  lectured  on  geology 
at  the  British  Museum.  In  1873  he  was  made 
professor  of  botany  and  later  acted  as  profes- 
sor of  helminthology  at  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College.  Although  ne  was  a  scientist  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  term,  his  investigations 
were  chiefly  in  the  field  of  helminthology,  the 
science  of  parasitic  worms;  and  his  published 
works  deal  chiefly  with  subjects  of  this  acUstee. 
Bis  writings  include:  Entozoa:  An  Introd^tioa 
to  the  Btudy  of  Hdminthology,  toith  Reference 
More  ParttmUarlg  to  the  Internal  Parasites  of 
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Man  { 1864,  and  supplement,  1869 )  ;  Tapetoorma 
(1866);  Worm»  (1872);  ParMites  (1879);  The 
Paraaitea  of  Elephants  (1S82);  Human  Para- 
ttites  (1882);  Paraaitea  of  Meat  and  Prepared 
Fleah  Foods  (1884);  also  a  large  number  of 
memoirB  published  in  scientific  periodicals. 

OOWStaSf  BiCHABD  (1804-66).  An  En|^iah 
statesman  and  economist  known  as  the  Apostle 
of  Free  Trade.  He  was  bom  in  the  hamlet  of 
Heyshott,  near  Midhurst,  in  Sussex,  on  June  3, 
1894,  of  a  familT  which  for  centuries  had  been 
settled  in  the  place.  His  father  was  a  sweet- 
natored,  incapable  man,  who  proved  unequal  to 
the  task  of  supporting  his  family.  In  1814  the 
farm  was  sold,  and  young  Cobden  was  sent  off 
to  be  educated  at  a  Yorlohire  school,  where  he 
learned  nothing  and  anffered  much  fbr  five  un- 
happy years.  In  1810  he  entered  Ida  nnele's 
warehouse  in  Old  Change,  London,  and  devoted 
himself  with  great  energy  to  hie  new  business, 
finding  time,  nevertheless,  at  nights,  for  study 
and  reading.  At  21  he  was  a  commercial  trav- 
eler for  hu  uncle's  house  and  loved  the  busi- 
ness for  the  opportunities  it  gave  him  of  study- 
ing men  and  things.  In  1828  he  set  up  as  the 
commission  agent  of  a  large  manufacturing 
house  in  Ibnchester  on  a  capital  eondsting 
mainly  of  energy,  ability,  and  nis  good  name. 
In  1881  he  and  his  partners  had  prospered  suf- 
fleiently  to  start  in  business  for  themselves  as 
calico  printers  at  Sabden,  near  Clitheroe,  and  in 
the  following  year  branches  were  established  in 
London  and  Manchester.  The  "Cobden  prints," 
tasteful  and  original  in  design,  became  famous, 
and  the  partners  were  speedily  on  the  way  to 
the  acennnilation  of  a,  Ujg&  fortune.  In  1832- 
Cobden  settled  in  Ibutehester,  and  from  that 
time  bis  private  affairs  became  secondary  to 
tbe  interest  which  he  displaced  in  the  broad 
practical  principles  of  economics  and  public  edu- 
cation.  From  1832  to  1835  he  must  have  been 
busy  educating  himself,  for  this  was  tbe  only 
time  during  his  early  life  when  he  could  have 
found  the  leisure  to  acquire  the  profound  knowl- 
edge of  political  history  and  economies  for 
whieh  he  was  distinguished.  Reading  and  for- 
eign tnvel  continued  to  the  last  to  be  a  ffreat 
paraion  of  his  life. 

In  1836  Cobden  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
England,  Ireland,  and  America,  "by  a  Manches- 
ter Manufacturer,"  and  this  was  followed  in 
1836  by  another  pamphlet  on  Ruaaia.  These  two 
pamphlets  were  epoch  making,  in  that  th^ 
boldly  challenged  the  prevalent  ideas  of  foreign 
policy  and  foreign  tra4e  in  England.  It  womd 
•eem  that  the  sober-minded  Cobden,  an  enthu- 
riast  in  his  way,  had  become  convinced  that  eom- 
merce  was  the  great  torchbearer  of  civiliza- 
tion and  tiie  great  foundation  of  national  pros- 
perity. Anything,  therefore,  which  interfered 
with  the  free  exchange  of  commodities  between 
nation  and  nation  was  harmful,  and  for  this 
reason  protection,  which  dammed  the  current  of 
trade,  and  war,  which  sought  entirely  to  destroy 
it,  were  pernicious.  He  attacked  the  historiau 
English  policy  of  intervention  in  European  af- 
fairs, on  the  ground  that  it  bred  interminable 
wars  in  Europe,  while  it  crushed  the  English 
taxpayer  with  the  burden  of  an  enormous  debt. 
The  balan<te  of  power,  the  political  ideal  for 
which  so  many  sanguinary  contests  had  been 
fought,  Cobden  ridiculed  as  an  impossible  ad- 
juBttnent  which,  in  spite  of  centuries  of  blood- 
shed and  diplomacy,  still  left  statesmen  facing 
an  obstinate,  unstable  equilibrium.  He  stfwi^y 


deprecated,  too,  the  prevailing  spirit  of  hatred 
for  Russia,  the  great  bugbear  of  English  states- 
men. Summed  up,  his  plea  was  for  the  princi- 
ples of  peace,  nonintervention,  and  a  policy  of 
retrenchment  and  free  trade  as  a  means  of  hus- 
banding the  national  resources  for  the  great 
eeononuc  struggle  that  was  fast  iqiproadiing 
with  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
markets  of  tbe  world.  In  1835  he  made  a  brief 
tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  tbe 
winter  and  spring  of  1836-37  Cobden  traveled 
in  Spain,  Turkey,  and  Egypt.  On  his  return  he 
entered  into  Abmcbester  municipal  politics, 
being  one  of  those  who  secured  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Uiat  city  in  1838.  Popular  education 
was  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  him,  and  he 
discussed  it  in  many  public  speeches.  In  1837 
he  was  a  candidate  for  Parliament  at  Stock- 
port, bttt  was  defeated. 

The  history  of  Cobden's  connection  with  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  agitation  b^^  in  October,  1838,  t 
when  an  Anti-Com-lAw  association  was  founded 
in  Manchester.  (See  Coss  Laws.)  Cobden  was 
one  of  its  earliest  members  and  soon  became  its 
guiding  spirit.  He  converted  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  his  views  and  made  it 
a  powerful  instrument  of  agitation.  Anti-Corn 
Law  associations  were  founded  in  many  towns  of 
the  nortii,  and  in  London,  in  March,  1839,  the 
delegates  of  the  various  associations  united  to 
ftmn  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  of  which  Cob- 
den and  six  others  constituted  the  council. 
From  the  first  he  was  the  soul  of  the  movement, 
and  to  the  people  at  large  he  seemed  to  be  the 
embodiment  of  the  cause.  With  magnificent  tal- 
ents for  organization,  with  an  uneqiuled  ^ift  for 
popular  oratory,  and,  above  all,  witn  his  kindling 
enthusiasm  and  tremendous  capacify  tor  work, 
he  was  what  would  be  called  in  modem  parlance 
campaign  manager,  *  press  bureau,  and  stump 
speaker  all  in  one.  The  history  of  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  agitation  belongs  properly  elsewhere,  but 
Cobden  s  activity  is  bo  identified  with  the  work 
of  the  Xieague  that  the  two  can  hardly  be  Bepn- 
rated.  Womlerfol  instances  are  quoted  of  the 
sudden  cfmversion  of  hostile  audiences  in  coun- 
try and  town,  as  they  listened  to  Cobden's  sim- 
ple, sincere,  and  irrefutable  arguments;  and  hia 
success  in  his  "campaign  of  education"  was  all 
the  more  rapid  in  that  his  teachings  confined 
themselves  to  driving  home  the  elemental  truth 
that  food  is  a  desirable  thing  for  people  who 
starve.  In  1841  he  entered  Parliament  from 
Stockport.  His  reception  in  the  House  was  not 
frien(fly;  bnt  his  evident  sincerity  and  his 
straightforward,  unanswerable  arguments  always 
gained  him  a  hearing.  At  the  beginning  of  tne 
session  Mr.  Charles  Villiers's  annual  motion  to 
consider  tbe  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  393  to  90,  ^et  within  five 
years  after  he  had  entered  Parliament,  Cobden 
had  converted  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  party  to 
free  trade.  In  184S  considerable  odium  was 
heaped  upon  his  name  as  the  result  of  an  attack 
on  the  government,  whidi  Peel  unjustly  took  to 
be  an  exhortation  to  peraonal  violence  against 
himself.  Cobden,  however,  was  undaunted,  and 
continued  to  plead,  in  Parliament  and  out, 
Sf^inst  the  "system  of  legislative  murder"  which 
"starved  people  to  death/'  On  March  13,  1845, 
he  delivered  an  especially  powerful  speech  in 
the  House,  at  the  end  of  which  Peel  is  said  to 
have  muttered,  "Those  may  answer  him  who  can, 
I  cannot  do  it."  The  famine  in  Ireland  came 
t»  the  aid  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  On 
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Dec.  6,  1845,  the  Prime  Minister  pronounced  for 
the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  in  1816 
the  battle  had  been  won.  Speaking  in  Parlia- 
ment in  that  rear,  Peel  declared  that  to  CSobden 
was  due  the  nonor  for  the  great  reform  which 
had  just  been  enacted.  That  the  intenee  earoeet^ 
nesB  which  animated  Cobden  throughout  the 
struggle  was  something  more  than  enthusiasm 
for  a  principle  in  economics  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing wori^  of  John  Bright,  his  lifelong  friend 
and  supporter,  spoken  at  the  unveiling  of  Cob- 
den's  monument  at  Bradford  in  1877.  It  was 
in  September,  1841,  and  Bri^t  was  mourning 
over  the  dead  body  of  ])is  young  wife  when  Cob- 
den came  to  him,  saying:  "There  are  thousands 
of  houses  in  England  at  this  moment  where 
wives,  mothers,  and  childrai  are  dying  of  hun- 
ger. Now,  when  the  first  paroxysm  of  your 
grief  has  passed,  I  would  advise  you  to  come 
with  me,  and  we  will  never  rest  until  the  Com 
Law  is  repeated."  ^le  etmgrie  and  the  triumph 
are  thus  described  by  Ifr.  Bright:  were 
joined,  not  by  scores,  but  by  hundreds,  and  after- 
ward by  thousands,  and  afterward  b^  counttess 
multitudes;  and.  afterward,  famine  itself, 
against  which  we  had  warred,  joined  in.  A 
great  minister  was  converted,  and  minorities  be- 
came majorities,  and  finally  the  barrier  was  en- 
tirely thrown  down,  and  since  then,  Uiough  there 
has  beoi  suffering,  and  much  suffering,  m  many 
homes  in  Englaiu,  no  wife,  and  no  mother,  and 
no  Utile  eUM  has  been  starved  to  deatii  aa  a 
result  of  famine  made  by  law.'* 

During  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  Cobden  had  n^ected  his  own  affairs 
entirely,  and  at  the  end  he  was  a  poor  man.  A 
popular  subscription  of  more  than  £76,000  was 
made  up  for  him  and  he  went  abroad  for  rest. 
His  nature,  however,  was  oppmed  to  rest,  and 
during  his  long  travels  in  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Russia,  he  did  not  cease  to  advtH 
eate  in  public  speeches  and  Interviews  with  sot* 
ereigns  and  statesmen  the  great  principles  of 
free  trade,  peace,  and  nonintervention.  During 
his  absence  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  from 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (1847),  and  on 
his  return  to  England  he  affiliated  himself  with 
numerous  peace  societies  and  subsequently  at- 
tended a  number  of  international  peace  con- 
gresses in  Purls,  Frankfort^  and  Lraidon.  In 
1849  he  moved  in  Parliament  that  action  be 
taken  towards  the  establishment  of  international 
arbitration,  and  in  1861  he  proposed  a  general 
reduction  of  armaments.  He  was  active  in  com- 
bating the  periodic  outbursts  of  anti-Oallic  and 
anti-Russian,  fever  such  as  that  which  spread 
over  the  country  in  1853,  and  lost  thereby  that 
immense  popularity  which  he  had  acquired  in 
the  straggle  against  the  Com  Laws.  He  bitterly 
assailed  Falmerston's  policy  of  active  interven- 
tion in  European  affairs,  and  with  John  Bright 
opposed  the  war  against  Russia  in  18S4,  for 
^nUch  he  was  virulently  assailed  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  a  war-mad  nation.  Far  from  con- 
sidering the  preservation  of  Turk^  as  desirable, 
Cobden  maintained  that  the  downfall  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire  in  Europe  would  redound  to  the 
welfare  ot  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  Balkans 
and  to  the  cause  of  civilization.  In  1867,  as  the 
result  of  an  attack  by  Cobden  on  the  Chinese 
policy  of  the  cabinet,  the  Palmerston  ministry 
was  outvoted  and  forced  to  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try. Cobden  stood  for  HudderoQeld,  but  his  un- 
popularity on  account  of  his  attitude  towards 
Uie  war  recently  ended  was  still  great  and  he 


was  defeated.  In  1859  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  this  being  his  second  visit  afto:  a  lapse 
of  84  years.  On  his  return  the  post  of  Prrn- 
deat  01  the  Board  of  Trade  was  offered  him  by 
Palmerston,  with  a  place  in  the  cabinet. 
Against  the  urgent  advice  of  his  friends,  Cobden 
declined  the  oner,  refusing  frankly  to  take  sides 
with  a  man  from  whom  he  differed  toto  oalo  on 
matters  of  foreign  policy.  At  the  suggestion  of 
M.  Chevalier,  the  eminent  champion  of  free 
trade,  Cobden  went  to  France  in  1859  to  attempt 
the  negotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty  between 
that  country  and  England.  He  possessed  tiie 
support  of  none  of  the  English  ministers  save 
Gladstone,  but  his  reputation  was  such  that  in 
his  unofficial  capacity  he  succeeded  in  convert- 
ing the  French  Emperor  and  his^  ministers  to  his 
views.  In  January,  I860,  Cobden  was  clothed 
with  official  authority  and  in  the  same  month 
the  treaty  was  concluded.  He  remained  in  Paris 
until  November,  aeeompUshing  the  tremoidous 
labor  necessary  in  the  minute  adjustmmt  of  a 
new  tariff  schedule.  On  returning  to  England  he 
declined  the  offer  of  a  baronetcy  and  resumed 
his  activity  in  Parliament.  With  John  Bright 
be  earnestly  supported  the  cause  of  the  North 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  in  Parliament  severely 
criticized  the  course  of  the  government  in  per- 
mitting the  equipment  of  Confederate  cruisers 
for  the  purpose  of  prying  on  American  com- 
merce. His  last  speech  in  Parliament  was  de- 
livered in  July,  1864.  He  contracted  serious 
bronchial  trovble  as  the  reenlt  of  exposure  i|i 
traveling  on  a  public  mission  to -London,  and 
died  there,  July  2,  1885.  His  death  was  ac- 
knowledged as  a  national  loss  by  men  of  such 
widely  Offering  opinions  as  Palmerston,  Disraeli, 
and  John  Bright,  and  was  received  with  sorrow 
in  France  and  other  countries  of  the  Continent. 

Cobdoi's  Speeches  on  Queetiotu  of  Public 
Policy  were  published  by  his  friends  John  Bright 
and  Thorold  Rogers  in  1870.  The  best  b{<^r>^phy 
is  that  by  John  Morley,  Richard  Cobden't  Life 
(London,  1881;  New  York,  1908).  Consult  also 
Gamier,  Richard  Cobden,  lea  ligueurs  et  la  lignc 
(Paris,  1846);  Bastiat,  Cobden,  et  la  ligue  ou 
I'agitation  pour  la  libert4  du  commerce  (Paris, 
1848);  Walpde,  Btudiea  in  Biography  (New 
York,  1907);  MacCunn,  Six  Radical  Thinkers 
{ib^  1910). 

COBDEN  GLUB.   An  association  of  leading 

free  traders  instituted  in  London  in  1866,  In 
honor  of  Richard  Cobden  (q.v.),  with  the  inject 
of  diifusing  in  all  parts  of  tne  world  thoee  prin- 
ciples with  which  his  name  is  connected.  For 
this  purpose  it  has  published  tracts,  pamphlets, 
and  books  for  free  circulation,  especially  in 
Great  Britain,  tbe  United  States,  and  the  British 
colonies. 

OOBSaO,  kd-ba'g«,  or  KAGVAN,  kft'gwftn. 
The  native  name  of  a  singular  group  of  East 
Indian  flying  insectivores,  constituting  tiie  fam- 
ily Galeopithecidse  and  genus  OaloopitMcuSy  hav- 
ing one  species  {Qaleopithecuc  voIom)  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  others.  They  are  known  in  thm 
Malayan  region  as  cob^ros,  colugoe,  kaguauis, 
kubongs,  etc.,  and  in  many  books  as  flying  le- 
murs, this  aberrant  and  puzzling  group  having 
at  first  been  considered  lemuroids.  But  the 
scientific  name,  meaning  'Veasd  numkoy,**  ia  no 
more  appropriate  than  lemur,  for  this  erentura 
is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  rather  a 
distant  cousin  of  moles  and  shrews.  Even  here 
we  have  the  anomaly  of  an  animal  classed  with 
the  insectivores  which,  in  diet,  is  wholly  a  vege- 
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tarian.  They  are  slender,  long-limbed,  large- 
clawed,  long-tatled,  fox-headed  animals,  about 
18  inches  in  length,  clothed  in  exquisitely  soft, 
short  and  prot«tively  mottled  fur,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  folded  extension  of  the  akin  which 
extends  from  the  neck  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail  aad  ineludea  the  feet,  which  are  fully 
webbed.  This  parachute  thus  equals  tiiat  of  the 
beat-fumiahed  oats  in  extoit,  out  it  is  furry 
both  above  and  below.  In  flight  the  cobego  does 
not  equal  bats,  but  it  can  aail  longer  distances, 
and  come  nearer  to  guiding  its  course,  than  do 
any  other  "flying"  mammals.  It  ia  wholly  ar- 
boreal in  its  life;  in  fact,  on  a  flat  surface  it  is 
as  helpless  as  a  bat,  and  flops  awkwardly  to- 
wards the  nearest  tree,  the  mode  of  progression 
resembling  that  of  a  seaL  It  becomes  actiTO 
mainly  in  the  evening  and  early  momii^,  dia- 
liking  the  glare  of  day,  and  impeded  by  the 
darkness  of  midnight.  It  spends  moat  of  its 
time  scrambling  about  the  branches  or  sailing 
from  one  tree  trunk  to  another,  and  seems  to 
feed  upon  anything  ratable  that  lies  in  its 
way,  but  mostly  upon  leaves  and  fruit.  It  has 
been  said  that  m  ueep  it  haags  head  downward, 
clinging  with  Its  hind  feet,  and  by  means  of 
the'  prehensile  free  tips  of  its  tail,  when  it  is 
nearly  invisible  among  the  flickerii^  lighta  of 
the  leavea.  Like  many  of  the  owls,  the  cobego 
has  two  color  phases,  rufous  and  gray,  which 
are  wholly  independent  of  age,  sex,  or  season. 
The  rufous  is  much  the  rarer,  only  about  one 
in  a  doEeu  being  of  this  hue.  It  is  probable 
that  CHoly  a  single  young  is  bom  at  a  time  and 
this  in  a  very  imperfect  stage  of  development, 
remSndintf  one  of  the  marsupials.  The  young 
animal  skeps  hanging  by  all  four  feet,  its  head 
and  tail  curled  inward,  forming  almost  a  circle. 
Consult:  Wallace,  Malay  AroMpelago  (London, 
1869) ;  Moseley,  Jfotes  bjf  a  Tiatwalist  on  the 
"ChtOlenger"  (London,  187S) ;  Beebe,  Sew  York 
ZoSlogioal  Society  Bulletin  (New  York,  1913). 

COBET,  kA-b«t^,  Cabel  Oabbul  (1813-89). 
A  brilliant  Dutch  classical  scholar.  He  was  bom 
in  Paris  and  studied  from  1831  to  1830  in  hey- 
dm.  In  a  Jouraer  to  Italy  at  goverament  cost 
in  1840-45  he  studied  careful^  most  of  the 
Greek  manuscripts  in  Italian  libraries,  and  be- 
came thus  an  expert  in  paleography  (q.v.)  He 
became  a  professor  at  Leyden  in  1847.  Cobet 
was  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  acute  of  mod- 
ern scholars  in  the  criticism  and  emendation  of 
Greek  texts.  He  pabUshed,  besides  other  works 
ei  high  merit;  Oraiio  de  Arte  Interfiretandi 
Grummatioes  et  Critioee  Fundammtie  Iimuea, 
his  inaugural  address,  famous  for  its  Latinity 
(1847);  Varia  Lectionea  (1854);  Nov<e  Leo- 
(tones  (1858);  Miscellanea  CHtioa  (1870);  Ool- 
Uctanea  Oritica  (1878) ;  works  on  Dionyaiua  of 
HsJicaraaasuB,  and  Xenophon;  and  editions  of 
Di(^[enes  LaSrtiuB,  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and 
HeUenioOt  Lysiaa.  and  Cornelius  N^os.  From 
1856  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  JfMmosyn^ 
an  important  periodical  devoted  to  the  claBBica. 
Consnit  Sui^s,  A  History  of  Otaeaieal  Bohoiar- 
aMp,  vol.  ill  (Cambridge,  1908).   See  TEZTaJi. 

CBmOISH. 

COB'^AK,  LoBO.  See  Oukiastub,  Sib  Johit. 

OCXBIA,  or  Cbab  Eatke.  See  Scbgkant  Fish. 

COBIJA^  kd-be^Hi.  A  seaport  in  the  Province 
of  Antofagaata,  Chile,  about  70  miles  north  of 
Antofagasta  (Map:  Chile,  0  8).  It  was  for- 
merly a  considerable  town,  but  has  lost  its  com- 
merce and  now  contains  a  population  of  but  600. 
Ccbita,  once  known  as  Puerto  la  Mar,  was  part 
Vol.  V^-S4 


of  Bolivia  and  its  only  seaport  until  ceded  to 
Chile  in  1883.  It  suffered  from  an  earthquake 
and  tidal  wave  in  1877. 

COBI.BNZ,  or  KOBLENZ,  kf/blSnts  (cor- 
mpted  from  the  Latin  name  Confluentia,  or  Con- 
fiuentea,  from  confiuere,  to  flow  t^^her,  from 
00M-,  together  +  finure,  to  flow).  l£e  capital  of 
the  Prussian  Rhine  Province,  about  S7  miles 
southeast  of  Oolonie,  beautifully  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moedle  (Map: 
Prussia,  B  3).  It  consists  of  the  old  town, 
along  the  Moselle,  and  the  new  town,  fartiier 
up  Uie  Rhine.  Among  the  principal  building 
are  the  church  of  St.  Castor,  founded  early  in 
the  ninth  century  by  the  son  of  Charle- 
magne, containing  tiie  tomb  of  Archbishop 
Kuno  of  Falkenstein;  the  Lid)fratteB  Eirche 
('Church  of  Our  La^')  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  the  so-called  Kaufhaus,  built  in  1477 
as  a  town  hall;  the  ancient  Burg,  erected  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Treves  in  1276,  restored  by 
the  town;  and  the  large  electoral  palace,  now 
a  royal  palace,  completed  in  1786.  In  1905  the 
sovoimiait  CMnpletod  a  magnificent  new  build- 
ing In  which  to  centre  the  activities  of  the 
pravinoe.  At  tiie  extreme  point  of  the  eliy, 
at  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  stands  the  spleaidid 
equestrian  statue  of  Emperor  William  I,  erected 
by  the  province.  Ck)blenz  has  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent educational  institutions,  including  a 
royal  gymnasium,  a  teachers'  seminary,  and  a 
conservatory  of  music  Its  chief  industry  is  the 
productitm  of  the  sparkling  Moselle  wine.  There 
are  also  manufactures  of  uiips,  hats,  machinery, 
pianos,  and  lacquered  wares.  A  qraton  of  four 
forts,  including  Ehrmbreitstdn  on  the  <wortt« 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  makes  it  very  formidable. 
Prince  Mettemich,  the  Austrian  staiesmsoi,  was 
bora  here  in  1773.  Pop.,  1900,  45,146;  1905, 
£3,902;  1910,  66,487.  Coblenz  was  known  to 
the  Romans  as  Confluentes.  In  1018  it  was 
conferred  by  Henry  II  upon  the  archbishops  of 
Treves.  After  1789  it  was  the  headquartera  of 
the  French  Emigres,  and  in  1794  it  passed  to 
France.  In  1815  it  was  ceded  to  Prussia.  Con* 
salt:  Daniel,  DmtteMami  (Leiprig,  1896) ;  W. 
A.  Gunther,  ChachAoKte  der  Btadt  ^ohlem  (Cob- 
lenz, 1816) ;  Bar,  Urhwndm  und  Akten  zur  Oe- 
achichte  der  Verfaaeung  und  Vertoaitung  der 
atadt  Kohlene  bis  gum  Jahre  1500  (Bonn,  1808). 

XJOBITUT.  See  Hazklitot. 

OOBOUBa,  kybSi^.  The  capital  of  North* 
umberland  Co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  Lake  On* 
tario  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  60  miles 
east-northeast  of  Tonmto  (Map:  Ontario,  F  6). 
It  ia  a  port  of  entry,  with  a  commodious  liarbor 
and  r^nlar  steamshui  connections  with  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  other  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  ports.  The  town  is  well  laid 
out  and  has  notably  flne  public  buildings.  The 
manufacturing  establiahments  include  ^tensive 
car  works,  woolen  and  matting  factories,  steel 
works,  woodwoikuig,  wlre-feno^  and  canning 
factories.  Cobourg  is  a  wdl-known  and  popular 
anmmer  resort.  For  manjf  years  Cobourg  was 
tiie  seat  of  Victcvia  University  (MetJi<3iat), 
now  federated  with  Toronto  Universi^. 
Electric  power  is  generated  for  manufacturing 
purposes.    Pop.,  1901,  4289;  1911,  6074. 

CO^BA,  or  COBBA  DE  GAFELLO,  k(/br& 
da  k&-pSl'd  (Portug.,  hooded  snake).  C>ne  of  a 
group  of  Oriental  venomous  snakes  ccmstituting 
the  proteroglyphie  genus  Ifaja.  Iliere  are  six 
or  seven  speeiee  dwdllng  in  Asia  and  Afriea. 
Of  the  African  species  the  best  known  is  the 
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asp  {Naja  haie) .  (See  Asp.)  The  Asiatic  cobras 
are  not  large,  except  the  "^ant"  cobra  {Naja 
btutgarm),  which  is  sometimes  13  feet  long. 
(See  HiitADBTAD.}  Several  speciea  belong 
mainly  to  the  Malayan  region  and  are  compara* 
tively  small  and  harmless.  None  is  American, 
the  "cobras"  of  Braul  bong  something  els^ 
usually  bannleas. 

The  cobra  de  capello  {Naja  tripudiana)  ia  the 
most  interesting  one,  as  it  ii  exceedingly  nomer* 
om  throughout  India  and  Ceylon,  thence  west- 
ward to  the  Caspian,  and  eastward  tbrougbout 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  into  southern  China; 
and  is  justly  r^;arded  as  the  most  deadly  of 
venomous  serpents — cert«inly  the  most  harmful 
eonsidered  in  the  aggregate,  the  annual  mortal- 
ity from  its  bite  in  Kdia  alone  being  many  thou- 
sand human  beings,  beaidea  a  great  quantity  of 
live  slock.  Little  can  be  done  to  prevent  this, 
because  of  the  religious  veneration  with  which 
the  "black  snake"  (the  native  name)  is  regarded 
the  larger  part  of  the  population.  This  spe- 
cies rarely  exceeds  fl  feet  in  length  and  ia  a 
ratiier  slender,  brownish  snake  (bluish  beneath) 
with  lighter  crossbars;  but  the  markings  are 
variable.  The  bead  is  small,  witiiout  the  tri- 
angnlar  and  separated  i^ipearance  of  the  vipers; 
but  when  .the  snake  is  angry  or  excited  and 
about  to  strike,  it  lifts  from  the  ground  a  third 
of  its  length  and  spreads  the  nuchal  ribs  until 
the  neck  expands  into  a  broad,  shell-like  hood 
of  terrifying  appearance;  and  the  back  of  this 
hood  displays  a  yellow  mark,  more  or  lees  of 
the  shape  of  a  pair  of  spectacles. 

These  cobras  wander  even  up  to  elevations  of 
SOOO  feet  in  the  Himalayas,  but  are  moat  com- 
mon in  the  lowland  jun^es,  where  they  are  able 
to  climb  trees,  although  they  seldom  do  so;  and 
as  they  can  swim  well  they  often  enter  the  water 
after  frogs,  fish,  etc.  They  are  attracted  to  vil- 
lages, enter  gardens  and  houses  in  search  of 
mice  and  other  small  mammals,  or  of  eggs  and 
young  poultry,  and  are  likely,  especially  during 
the  rainy  season,  to  take  up  their  residencs  in 
old  houses,  broken  walls,  fodder  stacks,  and 
rubbish  heaps,  and  remain  there.  It  is  about 
such  places,  especially  at  night,  that  th^  are 
most  often  trodden  upon,  and  fatal  bites  are  re- 
ceived. They  are  sluggish  and  strike  rarely  ex- 
cept when  provoked  or  endangered,  and  they 
may  be  killed  by  a  slight  blow.  Their  bite,  when 
weU  delivered  by  a  vigorous  snake,  is  almost 
surely  fatal;  men  have  been  known  to  perish 
within  half  an  hour,  and  in  sneh  eases  all  so- 
called  remedies  are  useless.  The  immuni^  this 
snake  receives  among  the  Hindus  is  due  to  a 
belief  that  it  once  spread  its  bood  as  a  shade 
over  Buddha  while  he  slept,  and  was  blessed  by 
the  saint,  who  placed  the  spectacle  mark  upon 
its  back  as  a  warning  to  the  kite  not  to  molest 
it.  Little  headway  can  be  made  against  this 
superstition  in  efforts  towards  extermination  of 
this  deadly  reptile,  which  oecasitmally  peae* 
trates  even  the  gardens  and  parks  of  large  towns. 
Its  natural  enemies  are  few,  chiefly  the  kite, 
the  mungooe  (q.v.),  and  cattle  (by  tramping). 

Bibliography.  For  these  and  outer  poisonous 
snakes  of  the  Old  World,  consult  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  Snake;  aIbo  Fayrer,  Thanato- 
phidia  of  India  (London,  1874)  ;  Ewart,  Poiaon- 
ou«  finakes  of  India  (ih.,  1878) ;  and  especially 
Wall,  Journal  Bombay  Vatural  Hiatory  Society, 
vol.  zxii  (Bombay,  1913).  See  Pbotebooltfha; 
and  Colored  Plate  of  Foreign  Vkrohoqs 
Skbpknts  with  the  article  Snake. 


OOB&E,  or  EL  GOBBX,  kybrft.  A  smaU 
town  in  the  Province  of  Santiago,  Cuba,  about 
9  miles  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  (Map:  Cuba, 
K  0).  It  is  the  centre  of  a  copper-mining  dis- 
trict^ and  derives  its  name  from  that  metal. 
Cobre  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
mines  having  been  enloited  first  in  1568.  Pop., 
1899,  1088;  1907,  1781. 

OOBITBO,  kVbSCrK  (Lat.  Meloeahua).  The 
capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Coburg  and,  alternately 
with  Gotha,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Qotha,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Itz,  a  tributary  of  the  Main,  about 
26  miles  north-northeast  of  Bamberg  (Map: 
Germany,  D  3).  Its  principal  p(U>lic  buildings 
are  ehi^  found  on  the  Mark^lMs  and  Schloss- 

flatz.  The  former,  adorned  with  a  statue  of 
rince  Albert,  contains  the  old  Bathaus,  from 
the  early  seventeenth  century,  the  handsome  gov- 
ernment buildings,  the  arsenal,  with  the  Ducal 
Library  of  lOO.MK)  volumes,  and  the  town  mu- 
seum. The  SchloBsplatz  contains  the  large  pal- 
ace erected  In  1649  and  restored  in  1693,  two 
smaller  ducal  palaees,  and  the  theatre.  The 
church  of  St.  Morita,  a  handsome  Oothle  struc- 
ture, dating  from  the  fifteenth  century,  oont^na 
some  fine  monummts  and  brasses.  On  a  hill 
about  600  feet  above  the  town  stands  the  awuent 
castle  of  the  dukes  of  Coburg,  daUng  from  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  has  been  restored  and  is 
fitted  up  as  a  museum.  The  rooms  which  Luther 
occupied,  when  in  concealment  here  in  1630,  re- 
main, as  well  as  the  pulpit  from  which  be 
preached  in  the  cliapel  of  the  castle.  It  has  a 
gymnasium  founded  in  1604  by  Duke  John  Casi- 
mir,  commercial,  i^cnltural,  and  other  schodb. 
There  are  flourishing  industries  of  beer  brewing 
the  weaving  of  woolra  and  linen  fabrics,  and 
tiie  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  basket  ware, 
machinery,  colors.  Ironwork,  and  lumber.  Pop., 
1800,  17,106;  1900,  20,459;  1910,  23,794.  The 
town  of  Coburg  grew  up  around  the  castle  and 
is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  1207.  In  1485 
it  passed  to  the  Ernestine  line  of  Saxon  dukes 
ana  became  in  1736  the  capital  of  Saxe-Cobnig. 

COBUIte  VAXXLT.  An  oM  German  ducal 
family,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
has  contracted  various  alliances  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  continental  royal  houses.  Queen  Vic- 
toria's mother  was  a  sister  of  Duke  Ernst  I  of 
Coburg.  The  first  wife  of  Ernst's  brother,  Leo- 
pold I,  King  of  Belgium,  was  a  dau^ter  of 
George  IV,  of  England,  and  his  second  wife  was 
a  dan^ter  of  Lonia  Philippe.  Albert  (q.v.), 
the  Sim  of  Ernst  I,  wm  the  husband  of  Victoria. 

OOBTTBG  PENINSITItA.  A  peninsala  on  the 
north  coast  of  Australia,  bounded  by  the  Van 
Diemen  Gulf  and  the  Arafura  Sea.  It  extends 
in  a  northwesterly  direction  towards  Melville 
Island,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  Dundas  Strait 
(Map:  Australasia,  F  4).  On  its  northeast 
side  is  the  bay  known  as  Port  Essington,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  established,  in  1830,  the  set- 
tlement of  Victoria — abandoned  six  years  lata 
because  the  red-clay  soil  could  not  be  cultivated. 
The  district  abounds  with  sw^mp  buffaloes  which 
were  originally  imported  from  Java. 

OOBUBN,  FosTEB  DwiOHT  (1846-  ). 
An  American  agriculturist,  bom  in  Jefferson 
Co.,  Wis.  He  had  a  common-school  education, 
served  in  the  Civil  War  In  Illinois  regiments, 
and  in  1867  settled  in  Kansas,  The  agriculture 
of  Kansas  owes  much  to  his  expert  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm.  He  became  in  18S2  and  i^in 
in  1894  Secretary  of  the  State  Department  of 
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Agriculture  and  was  chief  of  the  department  of 
live  stock  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  (1904). 
He  was  repeatedly  a  member  of  the  board  of 
r^nts  of  the  State  Agricultural  Coll^  and 
president  of  the  State  Temperance  Union.  In 
1906  be  refused  an  appointment  as  United 
States  Senator.  He  wrote  many  State  reports 
and  Swine  Husbandry  (1904);  Alfalfa  (1901); 
Th0  Book  of  Alfalfa  (1900) ;  fitome  m  Amerioa 
(1909)^  

OOBWSB.  One  of  the  four  fairies  that  ap- 
pear in  Act  iii,  Scene  I,  and  Act  iv.  Scene  1,  of 
Shakespeare's  Midsummer  Highfa  Dream. 

CO'CA  (Bo.  Amer.  name),  BrythrocDylum 
oooa.  A  shrub  of  the  family  Linacefe,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia  as  a  narcotic  and  stimulant. 
(For  iUnstration,  aee  Plate  of  Cobnfloweb.) 
The  dried  leavea  are  chewed  with  a  little  flndy 
powdered  unslaked  lime  or  with  the  alkaline 
ashes  of  the  quinoa  (q.v.),  or  certain  other 
plants.  The  prmcipal  constituents  of  coca  are 
cocaine  and  several  derivatives,  hy^ne,  coca- 
tannic  acid,  etc.  As  a  local  ansesthetic  the  alka- 
loid cocaine  is  unexcelled.  The  common  forms 
of  administering  are  in  the  wine  of  coca,  a  fluid 
extraet,  and  the  alkaloid  cocaine.  The  proper- 
ties and  effects  of  coca  resemble  those  of  opium, 
although  it  is  less  narcotic,  while  it  possesses 
the  property  of  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
iriiiGfi  opium  does  not  possess.  It  also  lessens 
the  desire  for  ordinary  food,  and  for  some  time, 
at  least,  enables  the  persrai  who  uses  it  to  en- 
dure greater  and  more  protracted  exertion  than 
he  otherwise  could,  and  with  less  food.  The 
leaves  are  sometimes  mixed  with  forage  for 
mulesj  when  especially  long  trips  are  taken.  It 
is  especiaUy  ronarkable  for  its  property  of  pre- 
venting  the  difficulty  of  respiration,  so  common 
in  the  ascent  of  long  and  steep  slopes  at  great 
elevations.  But  when  used  habitiully  and  in 
excess,  it  weakens  the  digestion,  produces  biliary 
and  other  disorders,  and  finally  induces  a  miser- 
able ruin  both  of  body  and  mind.  It  has  been 
in  use  from  a  very  remote  period  am(Hig  the 
IndiwDS  of  South  America  and  was  extensively 
cultiTated  before  the  Spanish  oonouest.  Many  of 
tile  Indians  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  are  to  this 
day  excessively  addicted  to  it,  and  its  use  pre- 
vails also  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  same  regions.  Its  cul- 
ture and  use  have  extended  into  Brazil.  The 
shrub  is  extensively  cultivated  in  various  parts 
of  South  America  and  in  Ceylon,  India,  and 
Java.  It  could  probably  be  grown  in  parts  of 
Florida  and  California.  The  dimb  is  8  to  6  fedi 
high,  with  rusty  branches  and  leaves  somewhat 
like  tea  leaves,  which  are  borne  on  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  the  small  yellow  flowers  some  dis- 
tance below.  The  annual  production  of  leaves 
in  South  American  trade  is  estimated  at  30,000,- 
000  to  40,000,000  pounds.  There  are  about  100 
species  of  Erythroisiflum.  The  name  is  from  the 
red  wood  of  some  species. 

COCAJ>BJIiI<E,  kOk'A-dril.  A  monster  de- 
scribed by  Sir  John  Handeville  as  living  on  the 
island  of  Silha  and  corresponding  to  the  croco- 
dile, of  which  the  word  is  an  early  form. 

OOOAINB,  k&l£&-In,  Ci,H„NO..  An  alkaloid 
derived  from  the  leaves  of  a  shrub,  Erythroxylum 
coca  ( see  Coca)  .  The  hydrochlorate,  C„HbN04- 
HCl,  produces  temporary  insensibilily  when  ap- 
plied to  the  conjunctiva,  mucous  membranes, 
or  denuded  surfaces,  or  when  injected  beneath 
the  dcin.    It  is  not  absorl>ed  by  the  unhrokoi 


skin,  however,  unless  by  cataphoresis  (q.v.). 
It  also  causes  a  temporary  contraction  of  tlie 
blood  vessels  of  the  r^on  anesthetized,  but 
this  is  followed  by  congestion.  Applied  to 
the  conjunctiva,  it  causes  amesthesia,  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil,  diminution  of  intraocular  ten- 
sion, and  some  interference  with  accommodation. 
For  dilating  the  pupil  it  is  sometimes  emplt^ed 
in  combination  with  lH)iiiatr<9ine  (q.v.).  As  a 
local  ansestiietic  for  r^ona  covered  by  skin  it 
is  injected  in  solution,  by  a  hypodermic  needle, 
into  the  tissue  which  is  to  be  anteathetised. 
The  toxic  dose  varies  greatiy,  some  persons 
being  unfavorably  affected  by  a  small  amount. 
The  only  result  may  be  restlessness  and  excite- 
ment, or  there  may  be  headache,  rapid  respira- 
tion, delirium,  coma,  or  convulsions,  with  wide 
dilatation  of  the  pupils.  Persoiu  addicted  to 
the  cocaine  habit  use  the  drug  internally  or  by 
subcutaneous  in  jeetiim.  Its  prolonged  use  causes 
digestive  disturbance,  muscular  twitching,  in- 
somnia, mental,  moral,  and  physical  deteriora- 
tion, and  often  death. 

Within  recent  years  cocaine  has  been  success- 
fully employed  as  an  ancesthetic  in  major  sur- 
gicu  operations;  if  injected  into  the  spinal 
canal,  cocaine  has  the  remarkable  effect  of  pro- 
ducing complete  insen^bility  to  pain  in  the  en- 
tire part  of  the  body  below  the  point  where  it 
is  injected,  but  no  effect  at  all  above  that  point. 

Sec    A  I.JC^  T^Tpfl 

OOCAHA,  kft-kfi'mA.  A  tribe  of  Tupian 
stock,  known  also  as  the  Uoaj/ales,  situated  on 
the  Imnks  of  the  lower  Ucayalf  River,  in  north- 
eastern Peru,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  great  Cocama  Lagune ;  also  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nauta,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amazon,  op- 
posite tiie  mouth  of  the  Uci^all.  On  the  lower 
Huatla^  are  some  Oocamas,  who  are  known  as 
CocamUUu.  They  are  closely  related  to  the 
Omaguas,  or  Campevas,  another  Tupian  people 
of  the  higher  Amazon.  Besides  the  older  no- 
tices in  I^  Castelnau  and  Marcoy,  consult  the 
article  of  Dr.  P.  Rivet,  "Les  langues  guaranies 
du  Haut-Amazone,"  in  the  Journal  de  la  BoeUtS 
des  AmSrioaniatea  de  Paris  for  1908. 

COOANABA,  kOlci-na'd&  (oorrupted  from 
Telusfu  kakvnadi).  The  capital  of  the  Qodavari 
District,  Madras,  India,  315  miles  north-north- 
east of  Madras,  and  after  that  city  the  principal 
port  on  the  Coromandel  coast  (Map:  India,  D 
6 ) .  Navigable  canals  connect  it  with  the  Ooda- 
vari  River  at  Dowlaishwaram.  The  commercial 
establishments  and  docks  of  the  town  are  on  the 
banks  of  one.  of  these  canals,  which  leads  to  the 
protected  roadstead  in  Coringa  Bay.  In  ipite 
of  a  decline  in  its  trade  due  to  silting  of  the 
harbor,  large  quantities  of  cotton  are  exported, 
and  there  are  exports  also  of  rice,  sugar,  oil 
seeds,  ghee,  pulse,  and  tobacco.  The  principal 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  wit,  iron- 
work, and  cheroots.  Pop.,  1901,  48,096;  1911, 
54,110. 

COCCAI,  Mkblin.   See  Mbbun  Cocoai. 

G0GCEZAV8,  l^k-se'yans.  The  name  |^ren 
to  the  adherents  of  Johannes  Oocceius,  the  sev- 
enteenth-century theologian  (q.v.),  who  held 
that  the  future  history  of  Christianity  was  to 
be  found  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Testament. 

COGCETUS,  Nebta,  or  Nebta  Mabcus 
( ?-33).  The  grandfather  of  the  Emperor 
Nerva,  elected  consul  22  a.i>.  His  1^1  learn- 
ing is  ettoUed  by  Tacitus,  and  he  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Digest.  He  had  charge  ot 
public  works  under  Tiberius,  to  whom  he  was 
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a  constant  companion.  Notwithstanding  the 
Emperor's  entreaties,  he  starved  himself  to  death, 
33  Aj).,  because  of  continual  ill  health. 

COOCEITTS,  k&k-iei.yo6B,  or  Koch,  JoHAirais 
(1803-69).  A  German  Protestant  theologian. 
He  was  bom  in  Bremen  and  made  his  first 
studies  there.  In  162d  he  went  to  Hamburg 
and  acquired  a  thorot^  knowledge  of  Orientiu 
Ungnases  under  the  guidance  of  a  learned  Jew. 
Retmnung  to  Bremen  in  1630,  he  taught  He- 
brew there  and  was  appointed  professor  of  theol- 
ogy  in  Frandker  in  1643  and  in  Leyden  in  1650. 
Cocceius*  chief  woric  is  the  Leaioon  et  Commen- 
tariug  Sermonis  Hebraioi  et  Chaldaici  Veteria 
Testammti  (Leyden,  I6d9),  the  first  tolerably 
complete  dictionary  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
By  a  fanciful  typolo^  he  found  New  Testa- 
ment ideas  in  the  Old  Testamemt.  The  repre* 
sentation  of  a  corenant  betwem  God  and  man 
he  made  ^e  centre  of  his  theology.  This  idea 
of  two  covenants—one  of  works,  or  that  before 
the  Fall,  and  one  of  grace,  that  after  it — was 
first  broached  by  William  Ames  (died  1633); 
but  Cocceius  elaborated  it  and  so  became  the 
virtual  founder  of  the  federal  theology  (q.T.), 
which  is  found  in  the  Westminster  stamuurdB 
and  was  long  accepted  by  the  Reformed  churches. 
The  moet  complete  expositimi  of  his  views  is  in 
his  Bumma  Doatrime  de  Fcedere  et  TiaUmeKto 
Dei  (1648).  His  collected  works  were  issued  in 
Amsteni^m  ( 1676} ,  with  a  life  by  bis  son. 

OOOCSJI,  kAk-tsft'yd,  Hbunbich  von,  Babon 
(1644-1719).  A  German  jurist.  He  was  born 
at  Bremen  and  studied  jurisprudence  and  phi- 
losc^by  in  Leyden  and  afterward  in  Paris  and 
Oxford.  Be  was  made  professor  in  Heidelberg 
in  1672  and  in  Utrecht  in  1688,  and  two  years 
later  was  appointed  to  a  similar  office  in  F rank- 
fort -on-the-Oder.  In  1712  be  was  created  a 
baron  of  the  realm.  His  work  on  German  <^vil 
law,  Jtma  Publici  Prudentia  (1696),  was  al- 
most universally  used  as  a  textbook. 

OOCOEJI,  Samuel  von,  Babon  (1679-17S5). 
A  Qerman  jurist,  bom  in  Heidelberg  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  heeame  Pmssian  Ulnister  of 
State  ana  of  War  (1727),  director  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  and  curator  general  of  the  universi- 
ties of  the  kingdom  (1730),  president  of  the 
High  Court  of  Appeals  (1731),  chief  of  the 
PruBsian  judiciary  (1738),  and  Chancdior 
(1747).  He  exerted  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  development  of  Prussian  law.  The  l^al 
codes  prepared  by  him,  and  respectively  entitled 
Projekt  de*  Oorporit  Jurit  Fridericiani  Pome- 
raniei  (1747)  and  Projekt  de*  Corporia  Juri* 
FriderMam  Marchici  (1748).  remained  in  oper- 
ation until  1780.  Consult  Trendelenburg, 
Friedrich  der  Orosse  und  sein  Orosekmuiler 
Bamuel  von  Cocceji  (Berlin,  1863). 

COCOTD.a  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
oocown,  Ok.  xSicKot,  kokkoa,  berry).  A  family  of 
bugs,  including  the  scale  bugs  or  bark  lice,  the 
mealy  bu^,  and  others  without  popular  names. 
This  famm-  not  only  departs  the  most  widely 
fnnn  tiie  Hemiptera,  but  in  it  the  most  anoma- 
loQB  forms  among  insects  are  found;  and  the 
most  extraordinary  diversities  occur,  even  in 
ttie  two  sexes  of  the  same  species.  The  habit  of 
secreting  a  shell  or  covering  of  some  sort  is 
common  to  all  the  Coccid»,  most  frequently  in 
the  form  of  a  scale  made  up  of  cast  skins  and 
excreted  matter.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  mealy  bugs,  the  covering  is  white  and  pow- 
dery; and  in  tha  "ground  pearls'*  it  is  gWfsy 
or  shdI-Uke  and  may  eatircfy  ineaae  tiie  uueot. 


A  few  gall-forming  species  occur  in  Australia. 
The  young  mitelike  females  at  first  have  the 
power  of  locomotion.  The  j>erfect  male  has 
only  one  pair  of  wings,  like  flies.  SexiuU  repro- 
duction is  the  normal  method,  while  partbeno* 
genesis  and  viviparous  reproduction,  so  common 
in  the  aphlds,  is  a  rare  method  among  the 
CoGCids.  Almost  complete  histolysis  may  oc- 
cur in  the  female,  lasting  for  several  years.  The 
young  of  both  sexes  sink  the  rostrum  into  plants, 
suck  the  sap,  and  secrete  a  waxy  coanng  or 
shield  of  some  sort,  under  which  they  undergo 
subsequent  development.  Coecidn  occur  on  bark, 
leaves,  and  fruits  of  various  trees,  and  as  th^ 
are  sap  suckers  they  may  greatly  impoverish  or 
kill  the  plant.  The  black  or  hrown  scalelike 
spots  on  oranges  and  lemons  are  really  scale 
insects,  and  by  the  tranmcrtatioD  of  the  fruit 
gain  wOTld-wide  distrlbanoD.  Hmi^dew  is  se- 
creted by  the  Coeeidie,  but  usually  not  so  ploatii- 
fully  aa  by  the  Aphids.  The  "man"  still  used  1^ 
the  Arabs  for  food  is  probably  the  manna  of  Exo- 
dus and  is  secreted  by  a  coccus.  White  wax  is 
secreted  by  a  species  in  India,  and  another  pro- 
duces in  China  the  wax  commercially  known  as 
China  wax.  The  shelly  resinous  scale  produced 
by  auotiier  form  is  the  lac  or  shellao  of  com- 
merce, while  the  bo^  <A  the  lae-produdqg  in- 
sect affords  the  red  dye  known  aa  take.  Other 
Asiatic  and  European  species  furnish  dyes.  The 
tropical  American  Coocua  oacH  yields  cochineal 
(q.v.),  Axin  and  axinic  acid  are  produced  1^ 
another  Mexican  coccus.  Consult  Newstead, 
MonoonpK  of  the  Coooida  of  the  Britith  lalet 
(London,  1900),  and  the  references  to  subdivi- 
dms  of  this  grotm  in  Banks,  "List  of  Wmrks  an 
North  American  Entomolc^,"  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bulletin  81  (Washington,  1010). 
See  La£In8BCT;  Scale  Insbot. 

OOCCTDKysIS.  See  Diabbh(ka,  White,  or 
Chickens. 

COCCTDTDTf.  A  protozo&n  of  the  order 
Sporozoa,  occurring  as  a  cell  parasite  in  most 
animals.  Cocoidium  oviforme  has  been  found 
in  human  liver  and  intestines.  Within  a  mos- 
quito inoculated  with  malaria  are  found  coccidia, 
which,  rupturing,  set  free  threadlike  bodies 
eventually  found  in  the  secretion  that  lubricates 
the  moequito*B  lancet. 

COOOI0S,  kdktsMRIB,  Ebhot  Adou'  (1825- 
90).  A  German  oculist,  bom  near  Leipzig.  He 
studied  medicine  at  the  universities  of  Leipzig 
and  Prague  and  practiced  several  years  in  Leip- 
Big,  where  he  became  connected  with  the  nnl- 
\vtAf;j  in  1861.  He  was  made  full  professor  of 
medi<nne  there  in  1867.  Ooecins  made  eontribu- 
tioBB  of  great  value  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  eye.  His  publii^^  works  include; 
IJeher  die  BmSihrungaweise  der  Eomhaut  und 
die  Serum  fHhrenden  Qefaaae  des  menachliohen 
KSrpera  (1862) ;  Ueber  die  Anwendung  dea  Au- 
genapiegela  nebat  Angdbe  einea  neuen  Inatru- 
menta  (Leipzig,  1863) ;  Ueber  die  NeubUdung 
von  Olaahduten  tm  Auge  ( 18S7) ;  Der  Mechama- 
tnua  der  AkkommodaHon  des  menachlichen  Augea 
naek  Beohaehtungen  im  Lehen  (1867);  UeMr 
Aug^nverletsungen  und  ihre  Behemdlung  (1871) ; 
Ophthalmometrie  und  Bpannuttgtmeaaung  am 
kranken  Auge  (1872) ;  Ueber  die  Diagnose  dee 
Behpurpura  im  Leben  (1877). 

COCKCO  (West  Indian  name).  Eihwes,  Tan- 
TiA,  or  Takiebs,  names  ^ven  in  the  West  Indies 
to  species  of  Xanthoaoma,  of  which  there  are 
about  30,  all  American.  Xamthotoma  is  a 
genua  belonging  to  the  AnuMe,  or  anrid^  and 
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only  about  three  apeci«a  are  of  economic  im- 
portance, viz.,  X€mtIio8oma  9agittifolium,  X. 
violaoeum,  and  X,  atrovireiu.  Until  quite  re- 
cently tbeBe  plants  have  been  confused  with 
the  elephant  ears,  or  taro  (Ooloc<i8ia  antiquo- 
rum),  and  allied  species  of  the  Pacific  islands. 
They  resemble  the  tare,  but  may  be  distin* 
guiuied  by  their  leaves  never  being  in  the  least 
pditate  and  by  their  producing  numerous  tubers. 
These  tuberous  offshoots  often  contain  as  much 
as  30  per  cent  starch  and  are  used  similarly  to 
white  or  Irish  potatoes.  The  leaves  are  often 
served  as  a  potherb,  resembling  spinach.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  plant  is  quite  simple,  and  the  yields 
are  large,  and  it  may  prove  adapted  to  the  frost- 
less  pcnrtions  of  the  TTnited  States.  The  taro  is 
recognized  by  its  slightly  peltate  leaves  and  its 
large  fleshy  rootstock.  In  Hawaii,  and  the  South 
Sea  Islands  generally,  taro  is  one  of  the  staple 
sources  of  food  for  the  natives.  The  rootstodc  is 
roasted,  after  which  it  is  pounded  in  wooden 
trays  with  water  into  a  thick  dou^.  This  is 
allowed  to  ferment  and  may  be  eaten  in  that 
state  or  prepared  in  a  number  of  ways.  Its  na- 
tive name  in  Hawaii  is  poL  In  Japan,  Porto 
Rico,  etc.,  the  rootstocks  are  vtUiEed  as  we  nee 
potatoes. 

COOGOSTBVS,  kOk.kfe'tA-fis  (Keo-Lat.,  from 
Ok.  KixKot,  kokkot,  berry  +  iorior,  osteon,  bone). 
A  genus  of  heavily  armored  fishes,  of  the  order 
Arthrodira,  foasil  remains  of  which  are  found 
in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  The  head  and  the  forward  part  of  the 
trunk  were  covered  with  strong  bony  plates,  and 
the  plates  of  these  two  regions  articulated  by  a 
hii^  joint  that  admitted  f>f  free  movement  of 
the  head  uptm  the  trunk.  The  sknll  had  large 
mrlnta,  plarad  well  forward,  and  in  the  midSe 
of  the  mmtal  surface  was  a  pit  that  indicated 
tile  poeititm  of  the  pineal  body.  The  Jaws  were 
strong,  and  the  mandibles  or  lower  jaws  were 
furnished  with  conical  teeth.  The  trunk  of 
Cooooateua  was  sharklike  in  form,  and  was  pro- 
Tided  with  a  single  dorsal  fin,  an  anal  fin,  and 
perhaps  a  pair  of  rudimenta^  pelvic  fins.  It 
was  probably  covered  by  a  soft  akuk  that  readily 
decomposed  after  the  death  of  the  animal  and 
that  hence  escaped  fossilizatlon.  The  vertebral 
column  shows  an  interesting  progressive  stage 
in  the  evolution  from  the  cartilaginous  ba(£:- 
bone  of  tbe  earlier  fish  to  the  compl^ly  calcified 
skeleton  of  the  later  genera.  The  neural  arches 
and  the  spiny  processes  of  the  vertebne  have 
alone  become  calcified,  so  that  in  well-preserved 
specimens  they  appear  a?  two  rows  of  bony  proc- 
esses, with  an  intervening  empty  canal  that 
represents  the  carUlaginous  centra,  or  ''bodies," 
of  the  vertebral  elements.  All  the  species  of  the  ^ 
Cocoosteus  are  small,  none  of  them  having  been 
found  with  a  length  greater  than  20  inches. 
The  best-known  species  and  the  type  of  the 

rns  is  Coccotteua  decipiens,  which  is  common 
the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  the  Scottish  De- 
vonian. A  few  specimens,  though  none  so  per- 
fect as  tbe  Scottish,  have  been  ffnmd  in  the 
Korth  American  Devonian.  See  Fish;  Dipnoi; 
L0NO  Fish. 

OOCCnXtTS  INa>ICUS  (Neo-Lat.  eocoulus, 
dim.  of  Lat.  caecum,  berry,  and  Lat.  indicuM, 
Indian),  The  name  given  to  a  very  poisonous 
seed  brought  from  tbe  East  Indies,  which  is  used 
for  various  medicinal  purposes,  and  ill«ally,  it 
is  said,  for  imparting  a  bitter  flavor  to  nialt 
liquors.  It  posKsses  acrid  and  intoxicating 
qiulities.    It  la  used  in  India  for  stiqwfying 
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flsh,  that  they  may  be  tasen  by  the  hand.  When 
the  seeds,  known  as  "fish  berries,"  are  thrown 
into  a  stream,  any  fish  in  the  neighborhood  are 
quickly  stupefied.  It  contains  a  most  poisonous 
principle,  called  "picrotoxin,'*  while  the  peri- 
carp contains  another  called  "menispermin," 
equally  poisomma.  *  It  is  the  seed  of  the  Ana- 
mirto  paniculata,  a  beautiful  climbing  plant,  of 
the  natural  order  Menispermacen.  The  actimi 
of  picrotoxin,  when  taken  internally  in  poison- 
ous doses,  resembles  that  of  strychnine  (see 
Nux  Vouica)  ;  the  most  noticeable  symptoms 
being  uneasiness,  restlessness,  and  tetanic  con- 
vulsions. The  drug  is  used  to  destroy  lice  and 
the  parasite  of  ringworm.  It  has  been  employed 
internally,  in  nnall  doses,  to  check  the  night 
sweats  <H  phthisis.  Poisoning  occasionally  oc- 
curs fr<an  drinking  the  drug,  as  it  is  sometimes 
prepared  as  a  domestic  parasiticide— tbe  bottle 
being  filled  with  equal  volumes  of  the  berries 
and  rum,  and  allowed  to  stand  after  shaking. 
Absorption  through  broken  skin  also  causes 
poisoning  at  times.  The  genus  Anamirta  is 
cl(»dy  allied  to  the  genus  Cocmtlua  (see  Ca- 
LUHBA),  in  which  it  was  formerly  included. 
The  fruit  of  several  allied  species  possesses 
properties  anal<^ns  to  those  of  tbe  Anamirta 
paniculata. 

GOGOTZ,  kok'slks.   See  Sphtai.  Counni. 

COCnBtABAKBA^  kO'chA-lAm'bji  (Cooha,  lake 
+  bamba,  plain).  The  capital  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  situated  on  the 
lUo  de  la  Rocha,  in  a  fertile  vall^,  about  8000 
feet  above  the  sea  level  (Map:  Bolivia,  D  7). 
It  is  laid  out  with  wide  and  r^fular  streets  aoid 
contains  several  pretentious  sbuctures,  notably 
the  theatre,  government  building,  and  the  hos* 
nitals  of  Viedma  and  San  Salvador.  Cocha* 
bamha  has  a  university,  two  colleges,  and  second- 
ary schools.  The  city  manufactures  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  leather,  soap,  and  earthenware, 
and  besides  carries  on  considerable  trade,  es- 
pecially in  grain.  Pop.,  1900,  21,881;  1010 
(est),  24,612.  Cochabamba  was  founded  in 
1668  and  was  called  Onqieaa.  In  1847  it  was 
ereated  an  episcopal  see. 

COOHE]^  kyzfim.  The  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict  in  the  Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  at  the  ef- 
fluence of  the  Moselle  and  Endert,  24  miles 
southwest  of  Goblens  (Map:  Germany,  B  3). 
It  is  noted  for  its  picturesque  situation,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Emperor  William  Railway 
Tunnel,  2%  miles  in  length,  the  longest  in  0^< 
many.  Cochem  has  a  beautiful  riverdde  park, 
in  which  is  a  war  monument  by  Schies,  and  a 
former  cloister  of  the  Capuchins.  The  ancient 
«>i8copal  castle  of  the  archbish<^  of  Treves, 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1689  and  restored 
since  1868,  crowns  a  hill  to  the  south  of  the 
town.  Near  by  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Winndburg.  Its  chief  industries  are  milling, 
forestry,  and  the  making  and  handling  of  wine. 
Pop.,  1900,  8686;  1010,  3768. 

OOOHBBT,  kAsh'rf,  OnnGBS  (Chablbb 
Paul)  (1856-  ).  A  French  public  <^cial, 
son  of  Louis  Adolphe  Cochery,  born  in  Paris. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Lyc^  Condorcet  and  the 
Ecole  Polytechniqne.  He  was  a  director  in  the 
Department  of  Posts  and  Tel^wpha,  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  President  of  the  General  Council 
of  Loiret,  and  in  1895-98  and  1909-10  was 
Minister  of  Finance.  He  was  made  a  chevalier 
in  the  Lqyion  of  Honor. 

OOOHEBT,  kAshW,  Lona  Aixsphe  (1819' 
ISOO).   A  French  statesman,   B»  was  bom  in 
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Paris,  where  he  practiced  law,  and  occupied  the 
post  of  Chief  of  Cabinet  in  the  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice during  the  revolution  M  1848.  He  was 
subsequently  editor  of  the  Avemr  National,  and 
in  1868  established  the  journal  entitled  L'IndS- 
pendant  de  Hontargia.  As  a  member  of  the  Left 
Centre  in  the  L^slative  Aasemblr,  he  opposed 
war  with  Germany,  and  after  Sept.  4,  1870, 
acted  as  General  Commissioner  of  the  National 
Defense  in  the  Department  of  Loiret.  Under 
Dufaure  he  became  Undersecretary  of  the 
Finances,  and  from  1878  to  1885  he  was  Minis- 
ter of  the  Postal  and  Telegraphic  service.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1888. 

OOCHnn,  k0-ehfi^6.  A  name  formeriy  ap' 
plied  to  tribes  of  Yuman  stock,  occupying  the 
northern  and  central  portions  of  the  peninsula 
of  Lower  California,  Mexico.  According  to  the 
account  of  the  Jesuit  Ba^rt,  who  labored 
amon^  them  for  some  years  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  they,  like  the  Qoaicuru 
and  Pericu,  who  occupied  the  southern  part  of 
the  poainsula,  were  in  the  lowest  grade  of  cnl* 
tare,  naked,  without  agriculture  of  any  kind, 
and  with  no  permanent  shelters,  depending  en- 
tirely upon  fishing,  htmting,  and  wild  frui^  for 
subsistence.  The  dead  were  first  buried,  and 
after  a  certain  time  the  remains  were  dug  up, 
the  bones  cleaned  and  painted  red,  and  pre- 
scrved  in  OBSuariee. 

COCHIN,  kd-chen'  (Tamil  Koot^bandar, 
'Little  Harbor*).  The  ohief  port  of  Malabar 
and  the  third  in  importance  in  tiie  Madras 
Presidency,  British  India  (Map:  India,  C  7). 
It  is  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  native 
State  of  Cochin  in  lat.  9'  58'  N.  and  long.  76° 
14'  E.  The  town  is  about  a  mile  long  and  half 
a  mile  broad,  being  at  the  northern  end  of 
a  strip  of  land  about  12  miles  in  length;  it 
stands  at  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  Cochin 
baelcwater  (see  following  artide),  which  toraa 
an  excellent  natural  hubor  of  several  square 
miles  and  provides  communication  by  boat  with 
a  large  area  of  rich  country.  The  climate  is 
very  moist  and  hot;-  elephantiasis  is  common. 
Cochin  is  the  onl^  western  port  south  of  Bombay 
in  which  shipbuilding  is  carried  on.  It  has  a 
large  trade,  the  main  exports  being  coconut  oil 
and  coir;  considerable  tea  from  ^nravancore  is 
exported.  Of  the  import  trade,  more  than 
haif  ia  rice.  The  Portuguese,  under  Cabral,  ar- 
rived in  1600,  and  they  soon  got  control  of  the 
town.  Vasco  da  Qama  founded  a  factory  in 
1502,  and  in  1503  Albuquerque  built  the  Cochin 
fort,  the  first  European  fort  built  in  India. 
Almeyda,  arrivin;g  as  Viceroy  in  1605,  enlarged 
the  fort,  and  Cochin  became  the  chief  Portu- 
guese settlement  till  the  capture  of  Goa.  St. 
Francis  Xavier  came  in  1530  and  made  many 
converts;  in  1677  the  Society  of  Jesus  publishra 
at  Cochin  the  first  book  printed  in  India  in  na- 
tive characters.  An  ^i^ish  settlement  Tas 
made  in  1034,  when  the  East  India  Company 
by  treaty  acquired  access  to  Portuguese  porta. 
In  1663  the  Dutch  captured  the  fort  and  town, 
and  the  English  retired  to  Ponnani.  The  town 
prospered  under  the  Dutch,  who  remodeled  it; 
in  1778  Van  Moens  rebuilt  the  fort.  In  1795 
tiie  English  besi^ied  the  town  sjid  captured  it 
from  the  Dutch;  the  latter  were  idlowed  to  re- 
tain  tiiNT  administration,  but  the  cathedral 
(consecrated  by  the  Portuguese  in  1557),  the 
fort,  and  many  Dutch  houses  were  blown  up  by 
the  En^ish  in  1806,  and  in  1814  the  town  was 
definitely  ceded  to  the  East  IncUa  Company. 


The  population  of  Cochin  in  1901  was  19,274; 
1911,  20,023.  More  than  half  of  the  inhal>iUnU 
were  Christians,  including  a  large  Eurarian 
cmnmunity. 

COCHUT,  kA-chen^  A  amall  native  state  ot 
India  in  political  relations  with  the  government 
of  Madras  (Map:  India,  C  7).  It  consists  of  two 
disconnected  parts,  the  larger  of  which  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Mala^r  District  of  Madras, 
on  the  east  by  Malabar  and  Travancore  State,  on 
the  south  by  Travancore,  and  on  the  west  by 
Malabar  and  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  smaller 
part,  called  Chittur,  lies  to  the  northeast  and' 
is  surrounded  by  the  Madras  districts  of  Mala- 
bar and  Coimbatore.  There  are  also  a  fev  small 
isolated  tracts  within  Travancore.  The  total 
area  is  1362  square  miles.  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  state,  comprising  nearly  half  the  total 
area,  is  covered  by  a  section  of  the  Western 
Ghats,  which  reaches  an  altitude  of  about  5000 
feet.  It  abounds  in  forests  of  teak  and  other 
valuable  trees.  To  the  west  are  forest-clad  up- 
lands, succeeded  by  plains  reaching  to  a  line  of 
coastal  backwaters.  These  backwaters  or  la- 
goons, which  are  separated  from  the  sea  1^  a 
long  narrow  stretch  of  sand  densely  grown  with 
coconut  palms,  are  very  irregular  in  form,  vary- 
ing from  a  few  dozen  yards  to  four  miles  in 
breadth;  they  receive  the  numerous  streams  de- 
scending from  the  Ghats,  communicate  with  the 
sea  at  three  points,  and  are  navigable  for  fiat- 
bottomed  bo^B.  The  climate  is  damp  and  en- 
ervating; the  average  annual  rainfall  is  re- 
ported at  136  inches  at  Trichur,  108  at  Emaku- 
1am,  and  66  at  Tattajuangalam;  the  tempera- 
ture is  fairly  uniform,  ranging  from  about  69* 
in  December  to  about  96*  in  April,  the  mean 
being  82*.  In  the  forests  are  found  all  the 
larger  animals  of  southern  India,  and  otters 
and  crocodiles  in  the  rivers  and  backwaters. 
Rice  is  the  staple  product,  and  coconuts  seomd 
In  importance;  other  crops  are  cereals  and 
pulses,  plantains  and  v^tables,  betel  leaf  and 
areea  nut,  sugar  cane,  ^pioca,  ginger,  pepper, 
and  coffee.  The  forests,  which  cover  nearly  half 
the  country,  were  formerly  recklessly  exploited, 
but  now  are  conserved.  The  most  important 
factory  industry  is  the  extraction  of  coconut 
oil.  Coconut  products  constitute  the  principal 
exports.  A  branch  line  of  railway,  65  miles 
long,  was  opened  in  1902,  connecting  Emakn- 
1am  with  Shoranur,  on  the  southwest  line  of 
the  Madras  Railway.  The  backwaters  form  a 
line  of  communicaticm  from  Trichur  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  state,  60  miles,  and  the 
canals  branching  therefrom  aggregate  about  60 
miles.  The  capital  is  Emakulam,  The  town  of 
Cochin,  which  was  formerly  the  capital  and 
from  which  the  state  takes  its  name,  has  been 
British  territory  sinoe  1814.  The  state  is  ad- 
ministered under  a  rajah,  with  the  approval  of 
the  government  of  Madras.  Pop.,  1891,  722,906; 
1901,  812,025  (increase  12.3  per  cent) ;  1911. 
018,110  (increase  13.1  per  cent).  Cochin  leads 
all  the  districts  and  states  of  southern  India  in 
the  literacy  of  its  population,  of  whom  over  13 

[>er  cent  are  able  to  read  and  write.  Malaya- 
am  is  the  language  of  about  88  per  cent  of  the 
people,  aud  Tamil  of  about  7  per  cent;  in  the 
Chittur  taluk  (286  square  miles)  over  a  third 
of  tiie  people  speak  TamiL  At  the  1911  census 
Hindus  numbered  615,710,  Christians  233,092, 
Mohammedans  63,822,  Animists  4177,  Jews  1175, 
Jains  129,  and  Parsis  6.  Of  the  Christians,  132,- 
B44  were  Syrian  and  97,987  Roman  Cathidie. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Syrian  churches 
have  a  long  history  in  Cochin,  where  there  were 
probably  ChrisUanB  as  early  a«  the  thirteentii 
century. 

COCUSZN,  k(/eldn  (from  Cochin-CkioA).  A 
breed  of  large  domestic  fowls,  highly  esteeraed  as 
producers  of  flesh  and  large  eggs.  They  are 
known  in  black,  buff,  partridge  (vari^ated), 
and  white  varieties,  have  yellow-feathered  legs 
(except  in  the  black  variety)  and  single  erect 
combs.  See  Fowl,  and  Colored  Plate  of  Domes- 
tic Fowls  in  article  Poultbt. 

OOCHnr,  k6'sh&n^  C^HABLES  Nicm^  (ITIS- 
00).  A  French  engraver  and  art  critic,  bom  In 
ParU.  He  was  the  most  celebrated  of  a  promi- 
nent family  of  engravers  and  painters  and  was 
the  son  and  pupn  of  Charles  Nicolas  Cochin 
(1688-1764)  and  Louise  Madeleine  Hortemels, 
who  was  an  etcher  of  note.  He'  was  named  en- 
graver to  the  King  in  1730  and  in  this  capacity 
designed  a  series  of  court  subjects,  such  as  "The 
Marriage  of  the  Dauphin"  (1745),  in  which  his 
fether  assisted  him.  His  drawings  include  vi- 
gnettes, frontispieces,  ornamental  letters,  and  a 
number  of  portraits,  including  those  of  Ganrick, 
Van  Loo,  Vemet,  and  Cberdin.  His  works  were 
catalogued  by  Jombert  in  1770.  Among  them 
are  etehings  for  his  own  pamphlets  on  Hercu- 
laneum  and  illustrations  for  the  works  of  La 
Fontaine,  Rousseau,  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  and 
Tasso.  His  criticisms  on  art  were  printed  under 
the  title  (Suvres  diverges  (1767),  and  he  also 
wrote  Voyage  d'ltalie  (1758),  and  M^moire* 
iniditta  du  Comte  de  Oaylut,  published  in  1880. 
He  occupied  many  positions  of  distinction,  and 
was  ennobled  in  1757.  Consult  Rocheblave,  Les 
Cochins  (Paris,  1893). 

OOGHZN,  Hbnbt  Dents  BENorr  Masix 
(18S4-  )  .  A  French  writer  and  legislator, 
bom  in  Paris.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lycie 
Louis-le-Orand,  Paris.  In  1870-71  he  served  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  War.  in  1877  he  was  an 
attacbi  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  after 
1893  he  served  continuously  as  a  deputy.  He 
was  daeted  to  the  Academy  in  IS11.  His  publi- 
cations include:  Oiulietta  et  Romeo  (1878); 
Le  manuscrit  de  M.  Larsonnier  (1880);  Boc- 
cace  (1890);  Un  ami  de  PHrarque  (1892); 
Chronologie  du  Caneoniire  de  P4trarque  (1898) ; 
Le  frire  de  Pitrarque  ( 1903) ;  La  vita  nitova  de 
Dante  traduite  et  eommentie  ( 1908 ) ;  TahleawB 
Jlomands  (190S);  Juhilis  d'ltalie  (1910);  La- 
mtartint  et  la  Flandre  (1912);  Oeanam:  Itvr« 
du  eentenaire  (1913) ;  Descartes  (1013). 

OtyOMXH-OHinXAf  kychln-ehl'nA.  A  pos- 
session of  France,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
peninsula  of  Indo-China,  lying  between  Cam- 
bodia and  Annam  on  the  north  and  the  China 
Sea  (Map:  Asia,  K  7).  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  21,980  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Mekong,  which  forms  an  extensive  delta.  The 
country  is  mainly  a  low  plain,  of  alluvial  origin. 
There  'is  a  region  of  granitic  highlands  in  the 
northeast,  representinir  the  last  spurs  of  the  An- 
nam chain,  and  reaching  a  height  of  2300  feet. 
The  Mekong,  which  has  its  source  in  Tibet,  sep- 
arates into  three  arms  In  Cochin-China,  and  to- 
gether with  many  smaller  rivers  forms  a  net- 
work of  waterways.  The  province  in  which 
Saigon,  the  capital,  is  located,  is  watered  by  the 
rivers  Saigon,  Donnai,  and  the  two  Vaicos.  The 
delta  land,  almost  wholly  covered  with  rice  fields 
and  fptrdens,  is  frequently  inundated,  vad  the 
peninsula  of  Camau  is  like  a  great  desorted 
swamp.    Canals  have  been  oons^aeted  for  the 


joint  purpose  of  commerce,  irrigation,  and 
drainage,  vast  areas  thus  being  reclaimed  for 
agriculture. 

Cochin-China  lies  in  the  r^on  of  the  mon- 
soons. I^hoons  frequently  work  great  destruc- 
tion. The  healthfulness  of  the  climate  varies 
inversely  with  the  frequency  of  the  rains,  and 
at  its  best  is  humid  and  warm.  The  severest 
heat  is  from  April  to  June,  and  in  the  wet  sea- 
son there  is  almost  a  daily  rainfall.  Places  near 
the  seacoast  are  most  favorable  to  Europeans. 
The  flora  is  lilce  that  of  Indo-China  in  general. 
The  gamboge  tree  abounds,  but  palms  are  few. 
The  vast  forests  are  rich  in  the  finest  kinds  of 
timber.  There  is  game  of  every  sort,  from  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  panther,  leopard, 
deer,  and  wild  boar,  to  the  smallest  rodents. 
Several  species  of  venomous  reptiles  are  found. 
Among  the  birds  are  the  peacock,  partridge, 
crane,  duck,  teal,  snipe,  woodcock,  and  pheasant. 
The  rivers  are  plentifully  supplied  with  fish  of 
many  species;  alligators  are  numerous  in  the 
region  of  the  Mekong.  There  is  little  mineral 
wealth,  except  phosphate  of  lime  and  salt.  Most 
of  tlie  inhabitants  are  agriculturists  and  fisher- 
men. About  one-fourth  of  the  area  is  cultivated, 
and  the  chief  product  is  rice,  which  is  planted 
througliout  the  country  except  in  the  north. 
Coffee  culture  is  rapidly  growing.  Sugar  cane, 
mulberry  leaves,  pepper,  betel  nuts,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, maize,  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  oranges,  ba- 
nanas, and  various  valuable  grasses,  seeds,  gums, 
and  drugs  are  also  producMl.  There  are  over 
200,000  water  buffaloes  and  150,000  xebus  em- 
ployed in  labor.  Other  farm  animals  are  11,200 
horses,  109,000  cattle,  700,000  pi^,  and  3000 
sheep  and  goats.  There  are  no  native  industries 
worthy  of  mention  except  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  coarse  silk  stuffs,  and  sugar. 

There  are  few  good  roads;  but  the  innumer- 
able little  streams  and  canals  ^ve  easy  access  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  oldest  railway  in 
Cochin-China  la  that  from  Saigon  to  Mytho,  now 
being  extended  fr<»a  Mytho  to  Cantho,  60  miles. 
Otiier  lines  have  been  opened  or  are  under  con- 
struction and  form  part  of  the  railway  system  of 
French  Indo-China.  In  1903  there  were  2670 
miles  of  tel^aph.  The  chief  article  of  commerce 
is  rice.  The  minor  exports  consist  of  fish,  cotton, 
copra,  isinglass,  silk,  hides,  and  pepper.  The 
articles  imported  are  textiles,  metals  and  metal 
implonents,  liquors,  opium,  paper,  arms,  and 
powder.  In  1908,  760  vessels  of  1,649,962  metric 
tons  entered  the  ports  of  the  colony.  Commerce 
is  niostiy  in  the  hands  of  Europeans  and  Chi- 
nese, but  about  22,000  Annamites  are  small 
traders.  There  are  over  73,500  fishing  boats  on 
the  rivers  and  3000  on  the  coast. 

The  colonv  is  represented  by  a  deputy  in  the 
French  Parliament.  It  is  divided  into  seven 
large  provinces,  Giadink,  Vinh-lon^,  Bassac, 
Bienhoa,  Mytho,  Chaudoc,  and  Hatien,  whidt 
in  turn  are  subdivided  into  21  districts  or  in- 
spectorate. The  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  is 
under  the  authority  of  the  Crovernor-Gcneral  of 
Indo-China,  is  assisted  by  a  colonial  council  of 
16  members,  six  of  whom  are  French,  and  which 
has  advisory  functions,  discusses  and  votes  the 
budget,  determines  the  taxes  and  the  tariff.  The 
Privy  Council  is  a  deliberative  body  of  depart- 
mental heads  as  official  members,  together  with 
two  natives.  Each  province  has  its  own  admin- 
istrative system,  consisting  of  a  provincial  coun- 
cil and  an  administrator  of  native  affairs.  The 
prarincial  council  is  composed  of  natives  and 
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discusses  ways  and  means  and  questions  of  pub- 
lic works.  The  commune  is  the  basis  of  the 
Battve  Boeial  system,  and  the  municipal  eouncila 
an  a  sort  of  oligEurchy  of  the  Drominent  citi- 
zens. The  cities  of  Sa^on  and  Coolon  are  ruled 
by  municipal  councils  part  French  and  part 
native.  Each  important  town  has  a  citadel  and 
garrison,  and  the  collecticm  of  revenue  and  the 
suppression  of  robbery  are  secured  by  military 
posts  in  the  interior. 

The  population  in  1911  was  placed  at  3,090,- 
785,  of  which  11,251  were  Europeans,  ezclusiva 
of  the  military.  Saigon,  the  capital,  had  64,846 
inhabitants  in  the  same  year,  of  which  2930 
were  whites.  Cbolon  had  a  population  of  191,- 
65S.  There  were  in  1911  about  380  schools, 
800  teachers,  and  19,000  pupils.  Saigon  pre- 
sents a  fine  appearance,  with  its  broad  roads, 
good  sanitation,  and  splendid  government  and 
public  buildings,  several  of  which  cost  over 
2,000,000  francs.  It  has  one  of  the  flnest  docks 
in  the  world.  A  mlHiiarine  cable  connects  it  wittk 
Singapore  and  n<H:^ong. 

For  the  administration  of  Justice  in  Cochin- 
China  there  are  native  tribunals  throughout 
the  country,  from  which  there  is  an  appeal  to 
the  court  at  Saigon.  In  this  appeal  court  Euro- 
pean judges  are  assisted  by  Annamite  manda- 
rins in  matters  affecting  the  natives.  In  1005 
the  penal  system  was  reformed  and  punishment 
by  torture  abolished. 

Coehin-China  before  the  second  half  of  the 
ninetecntii  centurr  constituted  a  part  of  China, 
Cai^x>dia,  and  Annam  successively.  In  1861 
the  French  took  Saigon  and  by  treaty  in  the 
following  year  acquired  the  provinces  of  Saigon, 
Bioihoa,  and  Mitho.  Hostilities  continued  until 
1879.  In  1888  the  colony  became  a  part  of  the 
Govemor-Generalship  of  Indo-China.  The  name 
"Cochin-China"  was  formerly  applied  to  the 
whole  eastern  division  of  tiie  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula,  including  Tongking,  Annam  prt^r, 
and  Lower  Cochin-China.  Consult:  Lemire,  La 
Coehinchine  fran^aiw  (Paris,  1887) ;  De  Lanes- 
san,  L'Indo-chine  fran^ite  (ib.,  1888) ;  Norman, 
Peoples  and  PoUtiot  of  the  Far  Bast  (London, 
1896) ;  Baurac,  La  Coehinchine  et  set  habitantt 
(Saigon.  1896-99). 

GOOHXNXAL,  kdohl-nSl  (fran  Bp.  eool^uHa, 
cochineal,  wood  louse,  from  Lat.  mtooiimu,  scar- 
let, from  ooooum,  berry,  or  from  Sp.  cochina, 
•ow;  so  called  either  from  the  color,  or,  if 
the  second  derivation  be  preferred,  from  the 
shape).  A  scale  insect  used  as  a  dyestuff  for 
scarlet  and  crimson  and  in  the  preparation  of 
carmine  and  lakes.  Cochineal  consists  of  the 
bodies  of  the  females  of  a  coccid  (see  CocciDiB) 
eall«t  Coooua  oaoti,  because  it  feeds  upcm  plants 
of  the  cactus  family,  particularly  on  one  known 
in  Mexico  as  the  nopal  {Ommtia  oooMitillt- 
f&ra),  nearly  allied  to  the  prickly  pear.  (See 
CacTCrs.)  These  insects  are  minute,  70,000, 
it  is  said,  being  required  to  weigh  a  pound  in 
a  dried  state — when  not  adulterated  by  red 
lead  or  other  heavy  dust.  The  male  is  of  a 
deep-red  color  and  has  white  wings.  The  fe- 
male, which  is  wingless,  is  deep  brown,  covered 
with  a  white  ptowder;  flat  beneath,  convex 
above.  Brandies  of  nopal  covered  witii  insects 
are  cut  off  before  the  rainy  season  sets  in  and 
carefully  sheltered  in  a  covered  building.  From 
these  supplies  the  plantations  are  stocked  at 
the  close  of  the  wet  season,  about  the  middle 
of  October.  When  warmed  by  the  sun,  the 
females  somt  h^fin  to  lay  eggs,  each  female 


producing  more  tlian  1000  young,  which  soon 
spread  themselves  over  the  planta.  The  males 
are  wrj  few— not  more  than  1  to  100  or  200 
females — and  are  of  no  value  as  a  dye.  The 
first  crop  <rf  females  is  picked  off  about  the 
middle  of  December,  and  until  May  successive 
generations  are  gathered  from  time  to  time. 
The  females,  full  of  young,  lose  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  weight  in  drying.  The  process 
of  gathering  the  insects  is  extremely  tedious, 
a  day's  piddng  amounting  only  to  about  two 
ounces  of  cochineal.  The  killing  is  done  in 
three  mys:  (1)  by  placing  on  a  hot  iron; 
(2)  by  placing  in  a  hot  oven;  and  (3)  by 
dipping  in  a  basket  into  boiling  water,  which 
is  considered  the  best  method.  When  killed 
and  dried,  th^  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  without  injury.  The  name  "cochineal" 
is  limited  to  that  species  first  cultivated  in 
Mexic<^  but  l<Hig  transplanted  successfully  to 
the  CanaiT  Isluids,  Java,  and  other  wann 

Krts  of  uie  Old  Wtn-ld.  Other  species  were 
own  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Egyptians 
and  were  largely  cultivated  on  a  ^ecies  of 
oak.  Among  the  Arabs  this  insect  is  known 
as  kermes,  "red  dye,"  and  it  is  largely  culti- 
vated in  Algeria  {Enotoledge,  London,  1001). 
Cochineal  was  formerly  much  used  for  coloring 
wool  or  silk  a  scarlet  or  crimson;  but,  owing 
to  the  cost  of  its  prodnctifm  and  to  tiie  tnxst 
tiiat  the  colors,  although  brilliant,  are  not 
very  enduring,  this  dye  has  been  greatly  re- 
placed by  cheaper  coal-tar  products;  and  for 
this  reason  the  cochineal  udustry  has  been 
rapidly  declining.    See  Cabminb. 

COCHZTZ.  See  Colored  Plate  of  IiroiAifa 
(KiaMSAs  Stock). 

OOCHinrATE  (c6-ch[t'6-llt)  LAKB  (Massa- 
chusetts Indian:  very  deep  water).  A  lake  in 
Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.,  17  miles  west  of  Boston. 
It  is  very  narrow  and  irregular,  with  a  length 
of  about  4  miles,  and  has  an  area  of  little  more 
than  1  square  mile.  Fnan  this  lake  and  the  con- 
necting ponds,  the  city  of  Boston  draws  part  of 
its  supply  of  water  (Map:  Massachusetts,  E  3). 
COCHLEA,  k6knfr-&.  See  Eae. 
COCTTT.KARTA,   kOk'l«-&M-<t.     See  ScuBVT 

OOOHBAN,  kOk'iun,  John  (1813-88).  An 
American  soldier  and  biwyer.  He  was  bom  in 
Palatine,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  Hamilton  CoU^ 
in  1831,  served  as  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New 
Yoi^  from  1853  to  1867,  and  from  1857  to  1861 
was  a  Democratic  member  of  Congress,  where  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  on  land 
reform,  revenue,  and  other  public  questions. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  became 
colonel  of  the  First  United  States  Chasseurs, 
which  he  commanded  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign. In  July,  1862,  he  was  appointed  brin- 
dier  general  of  volunteers,  but  resigned  his 
commission  in  Jime,  1863,  on  account  of  failing 
health.  He  was  Attorney-General  of  New  Yoric 
State  in  1863-65.  In  1864  he  was  nominated 
for  the  vice  presidency  on  the  ticket  with 
John  C.  Frimont.  As  leader  of  the  New  York 
delegation  to  the  Cincinnati  Convention  in 
187C  ke  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  nom- 
ination of  Horace  Qreeley  (q.v.)  for  the  pren- 
dency.  At  the  time  of  tiw  Tweed-Ring  dis- 
closures in  1872  he  became  acting  mayor  of 
New  York. 

OOOHKAHE.  A  town  in  Timiskaming  dis- 
teict,  Ontario,  Canada,  situated  on  the  Na- 
tional TranscmUnental  Railway  and  the  Timis- 
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kaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  (of 
which  it  ia  the  northern  terminus),  600  miles 
north  of  Toronto,  660  miles  west  of 
Quebec,  and  7S0  miles  southeast  of  Winni- 
p^.  It  contains  a  customhouse  and  is  the 
commercial  centre  for  the  newly  opened 
northern  Ontario  and  northern  Qu^>ee,  es- 
pecially the  outfitting  point  for  miners  and 
proapectors,  and  for  fishing  and  hunting  par- 
ties. Machine  shops  and  roundhouses  of  both 
the  above-mentioned  railways  are  located  here. 
The  town  possesses  electric-light  and  power, 
water  works  and  sewage  system.  Pop.,  1911, 
1716. 

COCHBAini,  Fkancib  ( 1852-  ) .  A 
Canadian  merchant  and  statesman.  He  was 
bom  at  ClarenceriUe,  Province  of  Quebec,  and 
was  educated  at  the  GIar«ioerUle  JuaAemj.  A 
few  years  afterward  he  removed  to  Sudbury, 
Ontario,  and  ensaged  in  mining  and  lumbering. 
Entering  municipal  politics,  he  became  mayor 
of  Sudbury  for  several  terms,  and  in  1902  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature  in  the  Conservative  interest.  He  was 
elected  in  1906,  and  again  in  1908,  when  be 
was  appointed  Minister  of  Lands  and  Mines 
In  the  oO^net  of  Sir  James  P.  Whitney  (q.v.). 
In  1909-12  he  was  a  member  of  the  ^yal 
Conservation  CommissiMi.  Up<m  the  accession 
to  power  of  the  Dominion  ministry  of  Robert 
Laird  Borden,  Cochrane  was  appointed  Min- 
ister of  Railways  and  Canals. 

GOOHBANB,  kOk/ran,  Thohas,  tentdi  Eabl 
OF  DunnoNALD  (177S-1860).  A  British  ad- 
miral,  familiarly  known  as  Lord  Cochrane. 
The  son  of  tibe  ninth  Earl  of  Dimdmald,  he 
waa  bom  at  Anntfield,  Lanarkdiire,  Dec  14, 
177ff>  His  father,  a  sciaitist>  ruined  himself 
by  experimental  invention,  and  the  boy  received 
a  desultory  education  volunteered  by  the  village 
minister  and  schoolmaster.  He  was  destined 
for  the  arn^,  but  in  hia  seventeenth  year  joined 
his  uncle's  ship,  on  which  he  had  been  enrolled 
five  years  previously,  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  priority,  received  rapid  promotitm.  After 
serving  in  the  Norway  fiords  and  on  the  North 
American  station,  he  won  recogniti<m  in  1801 
by  a  snceesafnl  series  of  daring  ecploita  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  most  brilliant  being  the  cap- 
ture of  a  Spanish  frigate  of  600  tons  and  319 
men,  which  had  been  sent  in  quest  of  his  small 
brig  of  168  tons  and  64  men.  Shortly  after- 
ward his  vessels  were  captured  by  three  French 
line-of-battle  ships,  after  several  hours'  resist- 
ance, but  he  was  himself  immediately  released 
Ml  parole.  In  1802  he  tod^  adranta^  of  the 
peace  to  repair  his  defective  early  education  by 
a  six  months'  assiduous  course  at  Edinburgh 
University.  He  had  imprudently  offended  Lord 
St.  Vincent  by  a  comparison,  and  at  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  in  1803  he  waa  maliciously  ap- 
pointed to  the  stagnant  Orkney  station  to  pro- 
tect nonexistent  fisheries.  But  with  a  change 
of  admiralty  in  1804  he  received  a  new  ship, 
and  within  ten  days  wptured  several  prises. 
"By  a  daring  ruse  he  cleverly  evaded  a  squadron 
of  French  battleships  and  sailed  his  prizes 
into  Plymouth  harbor,  three  golden  candle- 
sticks, each  6  feet  high,  decorating  his  mast- 
heads as  specimens  of  spoil.  In  1807  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament  for  Westminster,  but  his 
indiscriminate  exposure  of  naval  abuses  led  to 
his  being  immediately  ordered  off  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. During  four  years  he  added  to  his 
repntatton  by  a  sequoiee  of  minor  naval  ex- 


ploits  and  in  1809  was  selected  to  bum  out  the 
French  fleet  which  Lord  Gambier  had  blockaded 
in  Aix  Roads,  near  Rochefort.  He  drove  almost 
the  whole  squadron  ashore  and  destroyed  four 
ships;  but,  as  he  was  unsupported  by  his  su- 
perior, Gambier,  who  deliberately  ignored  his 
signals,  the  victory  was  incomplete.  Cochrane 
received  the  knighthood  of  the  Bath,  but  he 
emphatically  expressed  his  disgust  at  the  In- 
competency of  Cnmbier,  who  demanded  a  court- 
martial.  Through  influence  and  a  friendly 
court  Gambier  was  exonerated,  while  Cochrane, 
discredited,  was  forced  to  retire  on  half  pay. 
In  Parliament,  Cochrane  ctmtinued  his  unspar- 
ing criticism  of  naval  corruption,  and  thereby 
he  made  enemies  who  tried  to  implicate  him 
in  an  attempt  to  influmce  Uie  stock  market 
^  qireading  the  rumor  of  Napoleon's  death. 
His  uncle  and  another  were  found  guil^  and 
punished;  and  Cochrane,  although  innocent, 
was  fined  £1000,  struck  off  the  navy  list,  ex- 
pelled from  Parliament,  degraded  from  his 
knighthood,  sentenced  to  a  yfAr's  imprisonment 
ana  to  stand  for  an  hour  in  the  pillory.  Owing 
to  popular  indignation,  the  pillory  punishment 
was  omitted.  His  Westminster  constituents  re- 
mained his  friends  and  reflected  him.  He  es- 
caped from  jail  in  1816,  took  his  seat  In  the 
House,  but  was  expelled  by  force,  imprisoned 
for  the  rest  of  his  term,  and  fined  anew  £100. 
Disgusted  with  vain  attempts  at  justification, 
be  accepted  an  invitation  to  organize  the 
Chilean  navy,  and  in  1818  proceeded  to-  Val- 

{taraiso.  He  put  the  wretched  Chilean  vessels 
nto  the  best  possible  condition  and  gained  a 
series  of  remarkable  BueeesBes  over  the  Spanish 
fleet.  In  1820  he  tot^  Valdivia  and  carried 
San  Martin's  army  to  Peru,  having  previously- 
destroyed  Spanish  commerce  on  the  Pacifio 
coast  and  performed  a  brilliant  exploit  in  cut- 
ting out  the  Spanish  frigate  Eameralda  from 
under  the  enemy's  guns  at  the  castle  of  Callao. 
Nonfulfillment  of  contracts  and  the  refusal  of 
arrears  of  pay  caused  him  to  resign,  and  soon 
afterward  he  became  admiral  in  the  Brazilian 
navy.  During  tiiis  appointment  (1823-26)  he 
conq>elled  the  Portognese  to  evacuate  Bahia, 
reduced  Maranhao,  and  for  his  servicM  re- 
ceived the  marquisate  of  Maranbfio;  but  the 
same  causes  aa  in  the  Chilean  service  led  to 
his  resignation  ^om  the  Brazilian.  His  next 
appointment  was  the  command  of  the  Greek 
navy  (1827-28);  but  an  insufficiency  of  ships 
and  men  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  any- 
thing of  importance.  In  1831  he  succeeded  to 
the  Dimdonald  peerage;  in  the  foUowing  year 
William  IV  satisfied  a  genwal  urish  by  granting 
him  a  free  pardon  for  the  offense  of  which  he 
had  been  convicted,  and  in  1847  Queen  Victoria 
reinstated  him  in  the  Order  of  the  Bath  and 
to  his  naval  rank.  In  1877  his  heirs  received 
compensation  for  hia  unjust  condemnation  In 
a  restoration  of  18  years'  loss  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances as  a  naval  c^cer.  From  1848  to  1861 
he  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can and  West  Indian  stations  and  became  rear 
admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1864.  To 
an  advanced  age  he  busied  nimself  with  scioi- 
tific  inventions  for  the  navy  and  early  recog- 
nized the  advantage  of  steam  power  and  of  the 
application  of  the  screw  propeller  to  war  ships. 
He  published:  Notes  on  the  Mineralogy,  Oov- 
enment,  and  Condition  of  tJ\e  Britith  West 
India  islands  (18S1);  yarrative  of  Servioea 
in  the  ZAheraUon  of  Chile,  Pent,  and  Brtua 
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(1850);  and  an  Autobiography  (2  vols.,  2d 
ed.,  1860) ;  the  same  completed  by  the  eleventh 
Earl  and  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne  (2  vols.,  London, 
1860).  He  died  at  Kensington  and  was  buried 
in  WestminBter  Ahbey.  Consult:  Fortescue, 
Dundonald  (London,  I80S)  ;  Atlay,  Trial  of 
Lord  Ooohrane  before  Lord  Bllmthonmgh  (Lon- 
don, 1807) ;  Miranda,  Memoria*  de  Lord  Coch- 
rane (Santiago  de  Chile,  1905). 

OOCZHICBO,  kO'B«-nA'rd  (8p.,  cook).  The 
name  of  various  species  of  West  Indian  cr^alle 
(q.V.)- 

COCK,  Thk.  a  primitive  tavern  or  alehouse 
OQ  Fleet  Street,  near  Temple  Bar,  London,  with 
deoorfitions  of  the  period  of  James  I.  It  is  a 
famous  resort  and  is  well  known  through 
Tranyson's  "Will  Waterproofs  Lyrical  Mono- 
logue." The  same  name  was  borne  by  several 
other  London  taverns,  of  which  one  on  Thread- 
needle  Street  was  especially  renowned. 

OOGEADE'  (Fr.  oooarde  or  co^uarde,  from 
ooq,  cock).  A  word  first  found  in  the  works  of 
Rabelais,  "bonnet  d  la  coguarde"  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  used  to 
dedgnate  a  cocked  hat  or  cap  set  jauntily  on 
the  head.  Later  on,  however,  it  acquired  • 
more  restricted  meaning  and  was  applied  to 
the  clasp  or  knot  of  ribbon  which  decorated 
the  loop  or  cock  of  the  hat.  The  word  ia  now 
employed  to  designate  a  rosette  or  knot  of 
ribbon,  leather,  or  other  material  worn  on  the 
hat  as  a  badge  or  ornament.  Cockades  have 
always  been  used  as  party  badges  and  insignia 
since  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  when 
the  red  and  white  cockade  was  adopted  by  the 
Frateh.  In  England  the  Stuart  cockade  was 
iddte,  the  Hanoverian  was  black,  and  frequent 
references  to  the  rival  colors  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  literature  of  the  time.  As  early  as 
1707  a  r^;ulation  in  France  provided  that  every 
I^«nch  soldier  should  "mount  the  cockade," 
the  color  being  white;  and  a  later  decree,  in 
1782,  restricted  the  wearing  of  cockades  to  the 
military.  From  this  period  till  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  ReivolnUon  the  cockade  was  an  ex- 
clusively military  emblem,  and  "to  mount  the 
coclcade''  was  syntmymous  with  becoming  a 
soldier,  both  in  France  and  England.  After 
the  meeting  of  the  States-General  of  France  in 
1789,  cockades  of  green  were  worn  by  the  ad- 
vanced party,  but  these  soon  gave  way  to  the 
more  papulM  red,  white,  and  blue — the  trindor 
of  the  Revolution.    See  Tbicouw. 

Every  nation  of  Europe  has  its  own  cockade. 
In  Germany,  black,  yellow,  and  white,  and  bla^, 
red,  and  gold  have  been  used;  in  Austria, 
black  and  yellow;  in  Russia,  green  and  white. 
In  England  the  cockades  worn  are  always 
black — the  old  Hanoverian  color ;  but  being 
used,  generally,  as  part  of  th.e  livery  of  coach- 
men uid  footmoi,  th^  have  lost  all  q>ecial 
significance.  Consult  Carter,  "Cockades:  Their 
BJatory  and  Significance,"  in  Chnealogioal  Maga- 
sine,  vol.  iii  (London,  1890),  and  Racinet,  Le  cos- 
tume hiatorique  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1888). 

COCKAIOKB,  kOk-Sn'.  A  name  given  to  an 
imaginary  land  of  good  things — of  i(SenesB,  laz- 
ury,  and  periect  happiness.  The  word  appears 
in  a  variety  of  spellings  in  English  and  French, 
and  means  the  "land  of  abuniunce."  In  it  the 
rivers  flowed  with  wine,  the  houses  were  built 
of  dainties,  and  cooked  fowls  c^ered  tibnnsetTes 
for  eating.  Its  English  synonym  is  "hibber- 
laad."  It  is  the  subject  of  a  popular  satirical 
poon  of  the  thirteenth  centoiy,  The  Lattd  of 


Cockaigne,  end  is  a  burlesque  term  applied  to 
London  and  to  Paris. 

OOCX  AKD  THE  TOZ,  The.  A  modernized 
version  of  Chaucer's  Xun's  Priest's  Tale,  made 
by  John  Dryden  and  published,  with  other  trans- 
lations, under  the  titie  of  Fablea,  in  1600, 
shortly  before  hie  death. 

COOS'ATZEL  (fr«n  Dutch  kakatMje,  from 
Portug.  cooafil^,  coootelJio,  cockatoo).  A  small, 
long-tailed  Australian  parrot  of  the  genus 
Calopsitta,  and  the  sole  representative  of  the 
subfamily  Calopsittacinee.  It  is  sometimes 
called  "cockatoo  parrakeet,"  or  "ground  par- 
rakeet,"  its  technical  name  being  CalopsittacM 
novtC'holUutdia.  This  pretty  species  is  found 
wild  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Australia,  where  it 
goes  about  in  fiodcs,  sometimes  of  many  hun- 
dreds, and  nests  in  hollow  trees.  It  is  about  12 
inches  long,  half  .of  which  belongs  to  the  tail, 
which  ends  in  two  prolonged  and  sharply  pointed 
feathers.  The  male  is  dark  gray,  witn  the  face, 
cheeks,  and  crest  bright  yellow,  and  the  ear 
coverts  of  a  brick  red.  The  wings  have  a  wide 
band  of  white.  The  female  is  paler,  and  the 
face  is  only  tinged  with  ydlow.  It  is  a  favorite 
cage  bird  and  thrives  with  but  littie  care.  If 
given  a  cage  about  3  feet  square  and  a  hollow 
log,  they  are  easily  induced  to  nest,  rearing  4 
or  5  young  at  a  time.  A  pair  has  been  known 
to  rear  16  young  between  March  and  September. 
The  best  food  is  a  mixture  of  hemp,  oats,  and 
canary  seed,  with  green  food  and  fresh  water. 
When  young  are  in  the  nest,  stale  bread  soaked 
In  water  would  be  provided.  Consult  Gould, 
Birde  of  Australia  (London,  1865),  and  Seth- 
Smith,  Parrakeets  (London,  1003).  See  Cock- 
atoo, and  Plate  of  Parbots  and  Pamakpcts. 

COCE'ATOC.  (Hind.  kakAtHa,  Malay  X^Jta- 
ida,  onomatopoetic  from  its  cry).  A  bird  of  the 
family  Cacatuidn,  of  the  order  Psittaci  (q.v.). 
They  are  closely  related  to  the  true  parrots,  and 
by  some  ornithologists  are  rwirded  as  merely  a 
subdivisitm  of  that  family.  The  bill  is  high  and 
curved  from  the  base,  and  the  tail  is  long, 
broad,  and  rounded.  The  head  is  also  laige,  and 
in  the  true  cockatoos  is  surmounted  by  a  crest 
of  long  and  pointed  feathers,  with  their  tips 
directra  forward,  which  can  be  erected  and  ex- 
panded like  a  fan  or  depressed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  bird.  The  true  cockatoos  {Cacatua)  are 
generally  whitish  in  color,  often  finely  tinged 
with  red,  orange,  or  other  &Aon.  The  name 
"cockatoo,"  however,  is  also  commonly  extended 
to  nearly  allied  genera,  as  Calyptorhpnohua  and 
MieroglosMU,  in  both  of  which  the  plumage  is 
generally  dark,  and  to  which  belong  the  black 
cockatoos  of  Australia  and  of  the  Indian  Archt- 
pelago.  The  genus  Microglosaua,  one  of  which 
is  the  great  blade  cockatoo,  or  ara,  of  New  Guinea 
(Microglossus  aterrimua],  the  largest  of  all  the 
Psittaci,  is  remarkable  for  the  structure  of  its 
tongue,  which  is  cylindrical,  tubular,  capable  of 
being  great^  protruded  frtmi  the  mouth,  and 
terminates  in  a  cloven,  homy  tip.  All  the 
cockatoos  are  natives  of  the  Philippines,  New 
Guinea,  and  adjacent  islands,  and  especially  of 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  where  they  formerly 
abounded,  and  were  hunted  for  food  by  the  na- 
tives. They  live  on  fruits  and  seeds,  insect 
larvse,  etc.  Some  of  them  are  frequently  to  be 
seen  in  confinement  in  Eun^e,  particularly  the 
lesser  sulphur-crested  cockatoo  {Caoatua  gale- 
rite),  whidi,  although  of  eonqtaratively  teme 
plumage,  is  a  genoul  favorite  on  account  of  its 
docility.   Ntme  of  the  cockatoos  leam  to  speak 
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many  wordB.  Their  name  Is  derived  from  tiieir 
cry.  Compare  Pabbot  and  Colored  Plate  of 
Pabbots. 

COCKBTISN,  kybOm,  SiB  AurxANDBS  Jahbs 
EDircrND(1802-80),  Babonbt,  Ix>rd  Chief  Justice 
of  England.  Born  Dec.  24,  1802,  the  son  of 
Alexander  Cockburn,  who  was  at  one  time 
British  Minister  to  Colombia,  he  was  brought 
up  on  the  Continent,  and  in  1822  entered  at 
tiinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1829.  He  was  very  succeBsfoI  as  a  prac- 
titioner and  in  1841  was  made  a  Queen's  coun- 
sel. His  early  practice  was  largely  in  connec- 
tion with  election  petitions,  in  which  he  won 
a  wide  reputation.  In  1847  he  was  elected  to 
Parliament  as  a  Liberal  from  Southampton,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  the  ardor  and  eloquence 
with  which  he  Buppoited  the  vigorous  foreign 
policy  of  Palmerston.    From  this  time  on  his 

gromotion  was  rapid.  In  1860  he  was  appointed 
olicitor-General,  and  in  the  next  year  was  pro- 
moted to  the  attorney-generalship.  In  1854  he 
was  made  recorder  of  Bristol;  in  1866  he  was 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  in  Jime,  1869,  he  became  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England.  In  1858  he  succeeded  to 
the  baroneti^  of  hia  uncle,  the  dean  of  York. 
It  fell  to  his  lot,  as  a  judge  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  to  conduct  the  trial  of  the  celebrated 
Tichbome  case  (q.v.).  His  distinguished  posi- 
tion as  the  head  of  the  British  bench  was  em* 
phaaized  by  his  appointment  in  1871  to  repre- 
sent Great  Britain  in  the  international  court  of 
arbitration  convened  for  the  settlement  of  the 
long-standing  controversy  between  that  country 
and  the  United  States  over  the  Alabama  Claims 
(q.v.).  For  a  sketch  of  his  life,  crasnlt  the 
Law  liagagin€  for  1881,  p.  193,  mnd  4th  series, 
vol.  vi,  p.  101;  also  Itaw  Timeg,  vol.  zz,  pp. 
68-88^ 

COCEBUBN,  AuciA,  or  Alison  Kuthebfobd 
(1713-94).  A  Scotch  ballad  writer.  In  1731 
she  was  married  to  Patrick  Cockbum,  of  Ormis- 
ton,  an  advocate,  and  subsequently  became  ac- 
quainted with  Bums,  Hume,  Lord  Monboddo, 
and  other  celebrities  of  the  day.  Her  lyric,  "I've 
Seen  the  Smiling  of  Fortune  Be^lin|p'  (to  the 
air  of  "The  Flowers  of  the  Forest"),  has  long 
been  famous.  She  was  one  of  the  belles  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  graceful  dancer,  and  an  indefatigable 
letter  writer.  A  relative  of  Walter  Scott's 
mother,  she  all  of  her  life  sustained  friendly 
relations  with  the  poet  and  novelist.  Consult 
her  Letters  and  Memoriala,  with  notes  by  T.  C. 
Brown  (London,  1900). 

OOOZBUmff  Cath  ebinb  ( nie  Tbotteb  ) 
(1679-1749).  An  English  dramatist  and  philo- 
sophical writer.  She  wrote  several  plays,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned :  Agnes  de  Caatro 
(1606)  :  Fatal  Friendship  (1698)  ;  The  Unhappy 
Penitent  (1701);  Love  at  a  Loss  (1701).  She 
is  also  known  for  her  defense  of  the  philosophy 
of  Locke,  and  later  for  championing  the  views 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  A  collection  of  her  prose 
works  was  published  with  a  Memoir  by  Birch 
(tendon.  1761). 

OOOXBUBH,  Sn  Oiobgb  (1772-1853).  An 
English  naval  officer.  Hia  operations  against 
Martinique  brought  about  the  surrender  of  that 
island  in  1809.  He  was  active  in  the  war  with 
the  United  States  in  1812-15,  planning  and 
executing  with  General  Ross  the  expeditions 
along  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  burn- 
tag  the  public  buildings  in  Washii^ton.  In  the 
yorthumberltmd  he  took  Kapoleon  to  St.  Helena, 


where  he  remained  in  1816-10  as  Governor  and 
commandant.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  admiral 
in  1837,  was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1818, 
1820,  1826,  and  1841,  and  was  one  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty.  William  IV,  when  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Lord  High  Admiral,  quarreled  with 
Cockbum  over  precedence,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
Cockbum  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in  1852, 

OOCXBUBN,  Gbqbqk  Ralph  Riohabdsok 
(1834-1912).  A  Canadian  educator  and  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  He  was  bom  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  graduated  at  the  university  there  in 
1857,  studied  for  several  months  in  Germany 
and  France,  and  in  1868  went  to  Canada,  where 
in  1861  he  became  principal  of  Upper  Canada 
College,  which  office  he  held  for  20  years.  From 
1887  to  1896  he  was  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  He  was  a  stanch  advocate  of 
British  Imperial  federation.  In  1893  he  was 
chief  commissioner  from  Canada  to  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago. 

OOCXSUVXr,  Hbitbt  Thouas,  Lobd  (1779- 
1854).  A  Scottish  advocate  and  judge.  He  was 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  1779  and  was  educated  at 
the  high  school  of  Edinburgh  and  afterward  at 
Edinburgh  University.  He  was  called  to  the 
Scottish  bar  in  1800  and  seven  years  later  was 
appointed  one  of  the  advocates  whose  duty  it  was 
to  assist  the  Lord  Advocate  in  the  prosecution 
of  criminal  offenders,  but  was  dismissed  after 
holding  office  four  years.  Not  till  the  introduc- 
tion of  jury  trial  in  civil  causes  into  Scotland, 
in  1816,  did  Cockbum  find  opportunity  for  remu- 
nerative professional  employment.  His  powers 
were  better  adapted  for  success  with  a  popular 
than  with  a  professional  tribunal.  Under  the 
Grey  roinistir  of  1830  he  was  appointed  Solici- 
tor-General for  Scotland,  and  four  Tears  later 
he  was  made  one  of  the  judges  of  tne  Scottish 
supreme  civil  and  criminal  courts  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Cockbum.  He  died  April  26,  1854, 
at  his  residence  of  Bonaly,  near  Edinburgh. 

Lord  Cockburn  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review  a  series  of  articles  on  the  reform  of 
Scotch  le^l  procedure,  which  had  considerable 
influence.  Late  in  life  he  undertook  the  task  of 
writing  the  biography  of  Francis  Jeffrey,  the 
celebrated  Scottish  essayist  and  judge.  This  was 
puUished  in  1852.  Cockburn  will  be  best  re- 
membered by  the  Memorials  of  his  Time,  which 
appeared  posthumously  in  1856.  The  work  ia 
an  autobiography,  into  which  have  been  inter- 
woven anecdotes  illustrating  old  Scottish  life, 
and  numerous  sketches  of  the  men  who  com- 
posed the  brilliant  circle  of  Edinburgh  society 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Fot 
details  of  his  life,  consult  also  Chambers's  Bir 
ographioal  Dictirmary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen, 

GOCXCHAFEB.    See  Coafeb. 

COCKEB.    A  small  dog.    See  Spatoel. 

GOCE'BB,  Edwabd  (c.1631-76).  An  Engllab 
engraver  and  teacher.  He  was  bom  probably 
in  Northamptonshire  and  died  in  London.  The 
first  edition  of  his  famous  arithmetic  was  pub- 
lished posthumously  in  1678,  by  John  Hawkins. 
At  one  time  it  was  thought  (following  De  Mor- 
gan's belief)  that  Hawkins  wrote  this  work,  but 
the  evidence  is  against  this  view.  Its  popularity 
lasted  nearly  a  century,  and  its  sale  probably 
exceeded  100  editions.  The  expression  "accord- 
ing to  Cocker"  became  proverbial  through  its 
frequent  use  on  the  title-pages  of  arithmetical 
treatises  following  his  method.  Cocker's  chief 
works  are:  Tutor  to  Arithntetic  (1664):  Com^ 
pleat  Arithmetician  (before  1669) ;  Arithmetic, 
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edited  by  Hawkins  (1678) ;  and  numerous  con- 
tributions to  methods  of  calligraphy. 

COOKEBELL,  kSk'Sr-el,  Chablbs  Sobebt 
(1788-1863).  An  Enelish  architect,  bom  in 
London.  In  181&-I7  ne  visited  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Asia  Minor  to  study  ancient  architectural 
remains,  mkde  ezcaTatiooa  at  iEgina  and  other 
places,  and  enriched  the  British  Hoseam  with 
many  rare  and  Taluable  fra^enta,  notably  from 
tbe  temples  of  Zeus  Panhellenius  (once  so 
called,  really  of  Aphaia)  at  .i^ina  and  of 
Apollo  Epicurius,  near  Phigaleia.  He  became 
surveyor  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1819,  chief 
architect  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1833,  and 
a  member  of  the  Rc^al  Academy  in  1836.  From 
1840  to  1867  he  was  professor  of  architecture  in 
the  Royal  Academy.  He  was  the  designer  of 
many  public  buildings,  such  as  the  Hanover 
Ch^el  in  London,  and  the  Taylor  Buildings  at 
Oxford.  .  His  works  include:  The  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympiue  at  Agrigentum  (1830);  An- 
oiettt  Soulpturee  in  Linooht  Cathedral  (1848); 
Iconography  of  the  Weet  Front  of  Wells  Gathe' 
dral  ( 1851 ) ;  and  Travels  in  Southern  Europe 
and  the  Levant  (1908),  edited  by  his  son. 

COOKBBELLf  THioiKni  Dnr  Alison  (1866- 
).  An  American  zoSlogist,  bom  at  Nor- 
wood, England.  He  was  educated  at  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital  Medical  School,  and  studied 
botany  in  the  field  in  Colorado  in  1887-90.  Be- 
tween I89I  and  1901  he  was  curator  of  tbe 
public  museum  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  professor 
of  ent<MnoloKy  at  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural 
Coll<^  ana  mtomologist  of  the  New  Mexico 
Agricultnral  Experiment  Station.  In  1900-03 
he  was  an  instructor  in  biology  at  tbe  New 
Mexico  Normal  University;  in  1903-04,  curator 
of  the  Colorado  College  Museum;  and  in  1004 
he  became  leetur«r  on  entomology,  and  in  1906 
professor  of  systematic  soOlogy,  at  tbe  University 
of  Colorado.  Cockerell  is  author  of  more  than 
2200  articles  in  scientific  publications,  espe- 
cially on  the  Cocci d«,  Hymenoptera,  and  Mol- 
Insea,  and  on  paleontology  and  various  phases  of 
eroltttioB.  His  later  writings  include:  Some 
Bees  of  the  Genus  Avgoeklora  from  West  I»die$ 
(1910);  The  Scales  of  the  Mormyrid  Fishes 
(1910);  Observations  on  Fiah  Scales  (1913); 
Some  Fossil  Insects  from  Florissant,  Colorado 
( IQ13).  

OOCKTCBTT.T.,  k&k^r-H.  Johit  (1790-1840). 
An  English  manufacturer,  born  at  Haslingden. 
With  lus  brother,  Charles,  he  established  in  Ber- 
lin a  snecessfnl  woolen  factory,  and  snbsequently 
at  Seraing,  near  Li^;e,  Belgium,  an  iron  fomidry 
and  machine  shop,  which  became  the  lai^est  on 
the  Continmt.  ^ng  William  I  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  for  a  time  a  partner  in  this  business. 

GOOK'EBMOUTH,  -mttth.  A  town  of  Cum- 
berland, England,  at  ibe  confluence  of  the  Cocker 
and  Derwent,  25  miles  southwest  of  Carlisle 
(IVlap:  England,  C  2).  It  is  situated  in  an  agri- 
cultural district  and  in  the  vieinily  are  extensiv* 
coal  mines.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Cocker  are 
the  ruins  of  a  castle  buUt  in  the  eleventli  century 
and  destroyed  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  1648. 
Near  by  is  a  tumulus,  with  a  Roman  camp  and 
fort,  where  many  ancient  relics  have  been  found. 
The  town  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Words- 
worth. It  has  woolen  and  fiax  mills  and  manu- 
factures hats,  paper,  hosiery,  leather,  and  ma- 
chinery.    Pop.,  1901,  6366;  1911,  6203. 

COOXFKKBTINO.  This  is  a  sptn-t  of  great 
antiqnily,  and  to-day  is  the  great  pastime  of 
millfoBB,  in  the  place  of  its  origin,  the  Far 


Orioit,  as  well  as  a  &Torite  sport  in  many 
Western  nations,  including  practically  all  Latin 
America.  It  is  noted  in  the  earliest  records  of 
China,  it  was  a  common  pastime  of  the  Persians 
lon^  before  the  Greek  invasion,  it  existed  in 
ancient  Rome,  and  Fitsst^hen  vouclies  for  it  in 
England  in  the  twdfth  century.  Codcpits  ex- 
isted in  the  metnmtdis  of  England  (as  they  did 
in  New  York)  weB  into  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  origin  of  the  breed  of  gamecocks  is  lost 
in  an  obscurity  as  dim  as  that  of  the  origin  of 
the  sport.  The  jungle  cock  of  India  may  have 
been  its  progenitor;  he  has  the  constitutional 
instinct  of  fighting  highly  developed.  The  game- 
cock needs  neither  education  nor  experience  to 
teaeh  him  to  fight,  and  his  capacity  for  giring 
and  taking  punishment  till  dead  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  sport  of  cockfi^ting  was  made 
illegal  throughout  Great  Britain.  In  America 
it  is  similarly  prohibited  in  nearly  all  the  States 
of  the  Union,  either  expressly  or  by  laws  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  In  a  few 
Southern  States,  where  it  is  not  forbidden  1^  the 
■tatntes  of  the  State,  it  is  in  etmie  Instancea 
made  illegal  by  local  laws.  General^  It  is  omi- 
sidered  a  brutal  and  brutaliring  perKtrmuiee. 

For  early  history,  consult:  Markham,  The 
Pleasures  of  Princes,  or  Ooodmen's  Recreations 
(London,  1614);  Fairfax,  Complete  Sportsman 
(ib.,  1764);  Blain,  Rural  Sports  (ib.,  1863). 

COCK  LANE  GHOST,  Thb.    A  supposed 

f:ho8t,  whose  manifestations  occurred  in  1768 
n  Cock  Lane,  London,  in  connection  with  a 
young  girl  named  Parsons  and  her  parents.  In- 
vestigatiim  cUsclosed  a  conspira^  against  a 
former  resident,  Mr.  Kent,  whose  wife  had  died, 
and  who  was  supposed  to  be  accused  by  her 
ghost  of  murder.   Parsons  and  his  wife  were 

Sunished.  Among  the  investigators  was  Dr. 
ohnscm,  who  described  the  mysterious  occur- 
rences in  the  Oentleman's  Magaeine,  and  who, 
because  of  his  connection  with  the  matter,  was 
made  tbe  object  of  attack  in  Churchill's  poem. 
"The  Ohoat.'*  Consult  Lang,  Ooefe  hone  and 
Common  S«ue  (London,  1894). 

OOCEItB,  kOkn  (Fr.  ooquUle,  shell,  from 
Gk.  m7x6Xul^  konchylion,  dim.  of  Keyxi\tt,  kon- 
ohyli,  from  k6pxv,  konehg,  shell.  Lot.  concha,  %t. 
kmkha,  shell).  Lychnis.  A  genus  of  fdutts  of 
the  family  Caryophyllacete.  The  common  cockle 
or  com  cockle  {Agrostemma  githago)  is  a  fre- 
quent weed  among  crc^s  of  grain,  a  native  of 
Europa  or  the  west  of  Asia,  but  now  to  be 
found  in  almost  all  parte  of  the  world.  (For  il- 
lustration, see  Plate  of  Crakbubt.)  It  is  aa 
annual  plant,  clothed  with  ItMug,  white,  appressed 
hairs;  3  feet  hiffh,  branched,  with  Uove,  soli- 
tary, terminal  reddish-puiple  flowers.  The  root, 
stem,  leaves,  and  seed  were  formerly  used  in 
medicine;  the  seed,  which  are  poisonous,  are  stiU 
sometimes  sold  in  Germany  under  the  name  of 
"black  eumitt"  (falscher  Schwartz-kQmmel ) . 
The  eon  cockle  is  a  very  troublesome  we«d  in 
some  parts  of  Great  Britain  ud  the  United 
States.  The  seed  can  hardly  be  aereened  frvm 
wheat,  and  in  some  localities  millers  reduce  the 
grade  of  grain  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
cockle.  Sowing  clean  seed  is  about  the  onHj 
means  of  combating  it,  aside  from  pllllin|[  the 
plants  from  the  field.   See  Ltchnis. 

COCKLE.  A  riobose  marine  bivalved  mol- 
lusk,  especially  of  the  family  Cardiidtt.  often 
called  "heart  cookie^  beeanse,  viewed  endwise, 
the  outline  of  the  shell  is  like  that  of  the  aoe  of 
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hearts.  Ckwkles  are  usually  gregarious,  and 
vast  numbers  are  found  half  buried  on  sandy 
and  muddy  banks.  The  common  Eur<^ean  cockle 
(Cardium  edttl9)  is  a  valuable  shellfish,  ex- 
tensively sold  in  Great  Britain;  other  species 
are  less  commonly  eaten  elsewhere.  The  num- 
ber of  known  qwoiea  is  great;  they  are  most 
nmnermu  within  the  indies,  and  particularly 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  some  oave  shelu 
very  beautiful  in  Bcolptnre  and  coloring.  The 
shell  upon  which  Venus  is  represented,  in  ancient 
art,  as  ridii^  upon  the  sea  is  a  <K>ckle;  and 
several  other  genera,  such  aa  Venua,  Oytherea, 
Belene,  etc.,  are  named  in  reference  to  this  myth. 
Consnlt  Lovell.  Bdihle  MoOmJm  of  Orwtt  Britam, 
etc  (Londm,  1884) ;  and  see  Odored  Plate  of 
Claha  jutd  Edible  Hussels. 

GOCK1>SBUB%  or  Clotbdb.  A  name  ^ven 
to  the  species  of  Xanthium,  a  genus  of  Com- 
positae,  of  which  there  are  but  few  species,  but 
these  are  widely  distributed.  Several  species 
are  all  too  common  in  the  United  States — 
Santhium  apinosum  (called  spiny  clotbur)  and 
Xanthium  stnttnarium,  both  of  which  were  prob- 
ably introduced  from  the  Old  World,  and  the 
native  species^  XoMthnim  catuidense,  Xanthium 
oommune,  Xomthium  apeoiomtmt  and  XanUhium 
wMnaium,  (For  illustration*  see  Plate  of  CobN' 
■xowm.)    They  are  coarse,  annual,  branching 

Elanta,  I  to  3  feet  high,  with  alternate,  rough, 
eart-shaped  leaves.  The  stem  is  frequently 
spotted  with  brown  or  purple.  The  flowers  are 
in  separate  groups,  the  female  ones  fumishii^ 
the  well-known  burs,  which  are  about  an  inch 
long  and  covered  with  stout,  hooked  prickles. 
These  are  troublesome  to  animals,  especially  to 
sheep,  the  wotA  of  which  is  often  seriously  de- 
preciated by  their  presence.  The  seeds  c<»itain 
two  cells  with  an  ovule  in  each.  These  retain 
their  vitality  for  a  long  time,  and  both  do  not 
germinate  in  the  same  season.  Being  an  annual, 
this  weed  can  be  exterminated  if  it  be  prevented 
from  seeding  for  a  number  of  years.  In  the 
BouUi  of  Afnoa  stringent  laws  for  its  eradication 
were  maeted  mi  aocoont  of  the  injnzy  to  the 
wool  industry. 

OOOXIjOFT'*  Phtoax.  The  nom  de  plume 
used  by  Washington  Irving  in  Salmagunat. 

OOCK^NZT.  A  word  of  disputed  origin,  used 
88  a  general  term  for  a  IxHkdoner,  more  specif- 
ically for  one  "born  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
Bella."  It  has  been  connected  with  cocagne,  or 
coekaiga^  and  with  the  Thames,  which  u  said 
to  have  been  called  "the  Cockney." 

The  earliest  form  of  the  w<»d  is  oockmay, 
Le^  'cock's  ^s^'  a  name  given  the  Inhabitants 
frf  towns  on  account  fif  their  ignorance 
country  ways  and  objects.  It  was  not  till  the 
seventemth  century  that  the  word  b^an  to  be 
confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  London.  For  a 
full  historical  explanation  of  the  various  uses 
of  the  word,  consult  Sir  James  Murray's  New 
English  Dictionary. 

OOCXHXT  SOHOOX.  07  POETBT.  A  nick- 
name which  John  Gibson  Lockhart  tried  to 
fasten  upon  a  school  of  writers,  includii^  Leigh 
Hun^  Keats,  and  Hazlitt,  whom  he  thought  vul- 
gar. Their  productions  were  said  "to  consist  of 
the  most  incongruous  ideas  in  the  most  uncouth 
language."  Consult  the  articles  "On  the  Cock- 
ney School,"  in  Blackwood's  Magaesine  (E!din- 
bui^b,  October  and  November,  1817),  where  the 
expression  was  first  used;  also  the  article  on 
Keats's  "Euc^ion,"  in  Quarterly  Review  (Lon- 
don, April,  1818). 
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OOCK  07  THE  PLAIHa    See  Gbousb. 

COCK  07  THE  BOOK  (so  called  from  build- 
ing its  nest  on  rocks).  A  remarkable  bird  of 
northern  South  America,  representing  a  sub- 
family (Rupicolins)  of  the  cotingas,  three 
forms  of  which  are  known.  The  most  familiar 
is  Bwpioola  rupicoU,  or  crocea,  inhabiting  the 
lower  Amazon  vall^;  it  is  about  Uie  size  of  a 
large  pigeon,  almost  pureW  orange  in  plumage, 
and  has  a  remark^le  flat-sided  crest.  Two 
other  species  are  found  higher  up  tiie  Amasoo 
and  in  Ecuador.  In  each  case  the  female  is 
dull  olive  brown  and  uncrested.  They  inliatdt 
rocky  water  courses  and  bushy  hillsides,  where 
they  remain  close  to  the  ground  and  build  their 
nedM,  la^;ely  of  mud,  on  B<»ne  rock.  They  are 
among  the  birds  which  court  the  females  by  aa- 
sembung  for  "dances"  in  certain  cleared  spaces, 
each  displaying  its  showy  plumage  by  queer 
antics  until  chosen  by  some  obeervant  hen. 

Great  numbers  of  these  splendid  birds  are 
shot  annually,  as  their  skins  not  only  command 
a  high  price  for  millinery  purposes,  but  are 
much  employed  by  the  Indians  In  making  a 
variety  of  beautiftil  decorations,  and  they  are 
thus  becoming  rare.  A  large  state  mantle,  for- 
merly worn  by  the  Emperw  of  Bra^,  ms  en- 
tirely composed  of  their  feathers;  and  in  some 
districts  oi  South  America,  it  is  said,  the  natives 
are,  or  were,  compelled  to  bring  a  certain  supply 
of  skins  as  tribute.  Their  fle^  is  well  flavored, 
but  of  a  very  peculiar  ctAor,  being  bright  orange 
red.  The  cock  of  the  rock  is  much  valued  by 
residents  of  the  Amazon  valley  as  a  cage  bird, 
but  does  not  thrive  for  any  length  of  time  when 
token  to  fionign  countries.  Consult  Hudson,  A 
VatvnOiet  m  the  La  Plata  (London,  1892).  See 
Plate  of  Cotingas. 

COCK  OF  THE  WOODS.   See  CAPEBOAiLun. 

COCKPIT.  In  old  sailing  men-of-war  the 
apartment  in  which  the  wounded  were  placed 
during  the  engagement.  It  was  ordinarily  be- 
low the  water  Tine  on  the  orlop  deck  and  served, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  as  a  broad  pas* 
BSgeway  to  the  atmrooms  on  eadi  ride  «  It. 
At  one  time  the  warrant  offieera  were  onartered 
in  the  forward  ooekpit,  and  occasionally  other 
officers,  fot  whom  taere  was  no  romn  on  ^e 
decks  above,  were  quartered  in  staterooma  open.- 
lag  from  the  after  one,  where  atorerotwu  werv 
ordinarily  placed. 

COCKFTF,  The.  A  London  theatre  of  the 
aeventeenth  century,  changed  from  a  coclniit,  on 
Ooekpit  AUey,  the  present  Pitt  Race.  It  waa 
ancceedcd  by  the  Phcenlx  Theatre,  which  in  turn 
was  replaced  by  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

COCKBAK,  kak'rtm  (Whjjak),  BODBn 
(1864-  ).  An  American  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician. He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  waa  educated 
in  that  country  and  in  France,  shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  the  United  States,  in  1871,  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  in  a  private  academy,  and  sub- 
sequently became  principal  of  a  public  school  in 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  studied  law  at  the 
same  time  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1876.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1886  and 
again  in  1890;  opposed  the  nomination  of  Cleve- 
land for  the  presidency  in  1892;  in  1896  sup- 
ported McKinley;  and  in  1900  advocated  the 
electi<Hi  of  Bryan.  He  was  again  elected  to 
Congress  at  a  speciiU  election  in  February,  1904, 
to  succeed  George  B.  McClellan,  and  was  re- 
elected in  November  of  the  same  year  for  the 
term  of  IS05~07. 

OOCK'BJ!^  Fkarcib  Hinroir  (1834-  ). 
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An  American  lawyer  and  politician,  born  in 
Johnson  Co.,  Mo.  He  graduated  at  Chapel 
Hill  College  in  1863  and  practiced  law  at  War- 
rensburg.  Mo.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served 
in  the  Ccmfederate  army,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general.  He  was  a  Democratic  Senator 
from  MiBSDuri  from  1875  to  1905.  From  the 
latter  year  until  1910  be  was  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  in  1911 
he  was  United  States  Commissioner  to  reestab- 
lish the  boundary  between  Texas  and  New 
Mexico. 

OOOK'BOAO]^  or  Boach.  An  orthopterous 
insect  of  the  family  Blattidse,  several  species  of 
which  are  household  pests  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  Those  most  common  are:  1.  The 
Croton  bug  {Ectobia  germanica) ,  so  called  from 
its  becoming  noticeable  in  New  York  when  Cro- 


They  go  abroad  mainly  at  night  and  thus  often 
escape  notice  even  where  they  are  abundant; 
and  tiieir  excessively  flattened  body  permits  them 
to  creep  Into  very  narrow  crevice8---below  baae- 
bfMLrds,  in  table  drawers,  etc.,  where  the  e^ 
("nits")  are  laid,  surroanded  by  a  peculiar 
"pod" ;  but  they  are  often  carried  by  the  female 
until  nearly  ready  to  hatch.  The  new-boni 
young  have  nearly  the  same  shape  as  the  adolt, 
but  are  wingless  and  pale  in  color.  They  are 
practically  omnivorous,  injuring  all  kinds  of 
provisions,  eating  parts  of  bo<dcs,  blackened 
boots,  and  even  the  nails  and  eyelashes  of  steep- 
ing children.  The  loss  caused  to  provisiona  by 
their  appetite  is  far  surpassed  by  the  remaining 
food  being  rendered  unfit  for  human  use,  on 
account  of  the  nauseous  "roachy"  odor  noticed 
wherever  they  congregate   in   large  numbers. 


COCKBOACHSa  DfTERtMa  B01I8X8. 

1.  Tha  AmariMU  oookrokch  (Paripbineta  ameritana).  2.  Ess  oapmils  or  "  pod "  of  UwaanM  (■omcwhat  aolarswO:  a.  imIb 
▼ww;  b,  end  view;  the  dottod  fioun  ahows  the  natural  eUe.  STAustrftUu  roMh  IPmplanMa  auctnUoMi);  natural  4. 
Ootoa  btw.  or  OennBs  Toaoh  OBcfoMa  o^nnaniea):  natural  aiM.  S.  lu  an  o^wtle;  double  aiaa.  6.  Oiiaotal  eoefcroadu 
or  "Uaek  bMtle"CPariplaM«to  orUMaiiti:  natural  oie. 


ton  water  was  introduced,  but  really  of  foreign 
origin  and  of  cosmopolitan  range,  having  fol- 
lowed  civilized  man  to  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  it 
is  of  medium  size,  brown  or  yellowish,  with 
wings,  in  the  adult,  extending  beyond  the  abdo- 
men. 2.  The  Oriental  or  proper  cockroach 
iPeriplaneta  orientalis)  is  also  a  widely  dis- 
tributed pest  introduced  from  the  East.  Al- 
though it  is  not  at  all  related  to  the  beetles 
{Coleoptera) ,  Its  British  name  "black  beetle" 
well  describes  its  dark,  shining,  robust  appear- 
ance; its  wings  are  characteristically  snorter 
than  the  abdomen.  3.  The  American  cockroach 
(Periplaneta  amerioana]  probably  originated  in 
tropical  America,  whence  it  long  ago  spread  to 
most  of  the  seaport  cities  of  the  world;  it  is 
large  and  reddish  brown,  with  ver^  long  wings. 
4.  The  Australian  cockroach  {PeripUineta  au9- 
tnUatia),  much  tike  the  American  but  smaller. 
In  addition  to  these,  which  frequent  houses, 
bakeries,  warehouses,  and  shipping,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  wood  cockraaches  but  rarely 
seen. 

Boaohes  as  a  group  prefer  warm,  moist  places. 


Their  only  claim  to  credit  la  that  they  atrve  as 
scavengers  to  a  small  d^;ree  and  are  the 

enemies  of  bedbugs. 

Consult:  for  e^nded  illustrated  accounts  of 
species  above  mentioned,  Marlatt,  Household  In- 
sects (Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
1896;  revised  reprint,  1902);  for  general  ac- 
count of  the  Blattidn,  De  Saussurc,  MAamgM 
OrthoptSrologiques,  fascicule  ii  (Geneva,  1878); 
for  structure,  Carpenter,  Insects:  Their  Strmf- 
ture  and  Life  (London,  1809). 

Fossil  Forms.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
Paleozoic  era  cockroaches  seem  to  have  been 
very  abundant,  and  to  have  formed  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  insect  life  of  that  time.  Their 
remains  are  present,  though  much  leas  abun- 
dantly, in  the  TriasHC  rodu  also,  and  B<Hne  have 
been  found  in  the  Tertiary.  The  total  number 
of  fossil  species  is  about  225,  of  whieb  number 
193  species  are  Paleozoic,  and  of  these  133  are 
American.  The  Paleozoic  cockroaches  are  as  a 
rule  larger,  and  have  broader  bodies  than  do  the 
modem  species.  Their  wings  are  quite  common 
in  the  shales  of  the  Coal  Measures  and  Permian 
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at  several  localities,  such  as  Richmond,  Ohio; 
Cassville,  W.  Va.j  Mazon  Creek,  III.;  and  Com- 
mentry,  France.  At  a  few  localities  the  larval 
forms  (nymphs)  have  been  found  and  described 
under  tite  generic  name  Dipeltu.  The  cockroach 
wings  of  the  Coal  Measures  are  usually  found  in 
shales  that  are  replete  with  the  leaves  of  feme. 
One  of  the  commonest  ferns  is  Neuropteris,  and 
the  insect's  wings  so  closely  resemble  the  leaflets 
of  this  fern  that  the  likeness  has  been  remarked 
upon  and  explained  as  a  case  of  protective 
mimicry,  adopted  by  the  insect  to  enable  it  to 
elude  its  pursuers  by  hiding  among  the  fallen 
fern  leaves. 

For  a  full  history  of  these  insects,  with  recom- 
mendations for  their  suppression  as  a  pest,  con- 
suit:  Howard  and  Marlatt,  "Principal  House- 
hold Insects  of  the  United  States,"  in  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Diviaton  of 
Entomology,  Bulletin  i,  n.  s.  (Washington, 
1896) ;  also  Miall  and  Denny,  The  Structure 
and  Life  History  of  the  Cockroach  (London, 
1887);  Marlatt,  Cockroachea,  publication  of 
United  States  Department  of  .^Ticulture  {Wash- 
ington,  1008). 

COCKB,  RiCHABO.  A  grocer  and  merchant 
adventurer  of  Coventry,  England.  He  was  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany (1600),  merchant  at  Bayonne,  France 
(1603-08),  and  one  of  the  seven  Englishmen 
who  accompanied  Capt.  John  Saris  to  Japan, 
on  the  first  voyage  of  Englishmen  thither.  He 
established  the  British  factory  on  the  island  of 
Hirado  in  1613,  and  began  June  1,  1615,  to  keep 
a  journal,  which  is  now  of  the  greatest  value 
as  a  contribution  to  the  histoiy  of  Japan  and 
the  foreigners  there  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  century,  and  as  a  picture  of  manners  and 
customs.  The  Diary  ends  March  24,  1622.  The 
great  hope  of  the  English  was  to  open  commerce 
with  China,  but  they  could  not  successfully  com- 
pete with  the  Dutch,  who  understood  them,  and 
in  the  end  starved  them  out  of  the  country. 
In  April,  1623,  the  dissolution  of  the  English 
factory  was  decided  upon,  and  Cocks  and  the 
other  Englishmen  arrived  at  Batavia,  Jan.  27, 
1624.  Cocks  made  many  travels  through  Japan, 
even  to  Yedo,  meeting  lyeyaau  and  many  native 
notables  and  the  Korean  Embassy.  He  intro- 
duced white  potatoes  into  Japan  from  Java, 
and  "Java  potato"  is  still  the  name  applied  to 
this  tnber  by  the  Japanese.  The  diary  of  Rich- 
ard Cocks,  carefully  edited  and  annotated  by 
Edward  Meunde  Thompson,  with  introduction 
and  index,  was  published  in  two  handsome  vol- 
umes by  the  Hakluyt  Society  (London,  1883). 

COCKS'COMB'  (from  its  crest,  resembling 
the  comb  of  a  cock),  Cclosia  cristata.  An  an- 
nual plant  of  the  natural  order  Amarantaceae, 
a  native  of  the  tropics,  and  formerly  much 
grown  in  greenhouses  and  gardens.  It  grows 
with  an  upright  stem,  which  becomes  flattened 
upward,  divides,  expands,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
wavy  crest,  covered  with  pointed  bracts,  and 
bearing  on  its  surface  many  very  snuill  flowers. 
There  are  both  tall  and  dwarf  forms,  and  a 
number  of  colors  of  each.  The  plant  is  of  easy 
cultivation.    See  Amaba?itb. 

GOCK'SFOOT  GBASa   See  Obchabd  Qnass. 

COCKBPTTB  OSA8S.    See  Bub  Gbass. 

COCXBPVB  THOBH.    See  CBATiEOUS. 

COCKSWAIN.    See  Coxswain. 

OOOXTOK,  Hbnbt  (1807-53).  An  English 
hnmcwons  novelist,  bom  in  London.  His  works, 
of   which    Valmtine   Vox,   the  VentrUoquivt 


( 1840 ) ,  is  the  best,  were  very  successful  in  their 
day.  Stanley  Thome  was  illustrated  by  so  dis- 
tingiiished  a  trio  as  George  Cruicksliank,  Alfred 
Crowquitl,  and  John  Leech.  He  also  wrote  Byl- 
veater  Sound  (1844);  The  Sistera  (1844);  The 
Love  Match  (1847). 

OOCLES,  k5Td€z,  Hosatjub,  "the  one-eyed." 
A  hero  of  ancient  Rome.  Aided  by  Larttus  and 
Herminius,  be  defended  the  Sublician  Bridge, 
on  the  Etruscan  side,  against  a  great  army 
under  Lars  Porsena  (q.v.),  keeping  the  enemy 
at  bay  until  the  Romans  behind  them  destroyed 
the  bridge.  When  the  bridge  was  about  to  fall, 
Coeles  sent  his  two  eompanitms  back;  when  it 
had  fallen,  sheathing  his  sword  and  praying  the 
river  to  favor  him,  he  plunged  in  and  swam 
safely  to  the  Roman  shore.  He  received  for 
reward  as  much  land  as  he  could  plow  in  a  day, 
and  a  statue  in  the  Comitium.  Consult  Macau- 
lay,  Laya  of  Ancient  Rome. 

COCOA,  ki/k&.   See  Cacao. 

COCOA^  Bbazilian.   See  Guabana. 

COCOA  BUTTEB.  A  pure  white  solid  fat, 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Theobroma  oaeao,  in 
the  process  of  working  them  up  into  cacao, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  .96  to  .07  at  15*  C. 
It  is  used  in  cosmetics  and  other  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  confec- 
tionery. Substitutes  for  cocoa  butter  are  made 
from  the  solid  fats  obtained  from  palm-nut  or 
coconut  oilB._  See  Cacao  ;  Oils. 

COCOANXrr.    see  Cocondt. 

COCOA  FLUU.  An  edible  drupaceous  frait 
growing  on  a  shrub  (Chryaohalanua  icaoo)  of 
the  family  Rosacea,  in  Florida  and  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  yellow,  purple,  or  blade,  and  is 
much  like  a  large  plum  in  appearance.  The 
skin  is  thin,  and  the  sweet  white  pulp  adheres 
firmly  to  the  stone. 

CdCOA  BOOT.    See  Cocco. 

COCOA-TBBI!  CLTTB,  The.  A  London  club, 
developed  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
centoiy  from  the  Tory  Cocoa-Tree  Chocolate 
House,  which  flourished  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  It  was  a  nthering  place  of  Jacoib- 
ites,  and  was  frequentm  by  many  leading  men 
of  the  day. 

COCONTT'CAN.  A  linguistic  stock  of  South 
American  Indians  ( its  chief  tribes  are  the 
Coconucos,  Totoros,  Moguex,  and  Guanacoe), 
living  on  the  west  side  of  the  central  Cordillera, 
south  of  the  Paniquitan,  in  the  region  of  Popa- 
yan,  in  southern  Columbia.  Rivet  attaches  the 
Coconucan  to  the  Chibchan  stock.  Several 
Coconucan  tribes  seemed  to  have  participated 
before  the  Conquest  in  the  more  or  less  rude 
civilization  of  this  part  of  South  America.  Con- 
sult Beaucleat  and  Rivet's  Jj^n.  dea  languea  da 
Sud  de  la  Colombie,  etc.    (Ijouvain,  1010). 

COCONUT',  or  CCCOAinTT'  (Fr.  ooeo,  Gk. 
Mwjct,  kouH,  cocoa  tree,  from  anc.  E^pt.  kuku, 
cocoa  tree).  The  well-known  fruit  oT  a  species 
of  palm  (Cocoa  nucifera),  perhaps  originally  a 
native  of  the  Indian  coasts  and  South  Sea 
islands,  although  there  is  evidence  of  its  pre- 
historic occurrence  on  the  west  coast  of  Central 
and  South  America.  ( For  illustration,  see  Plate 
of  Palms.)  It  is  now  diffused  over  all  tropical 
regions.  The  coconut  palm  belongs  to  a  genus 
having  pinnate  leaves,  and  staminate  and  pistil- 
late flowers  on  the  same  tree,  the  latter  flowers 
at  the  base  of  each  spadix.  There  are  about 
35  known  species,  nearly  all  of  which  are  natives 
of  South  .Mierica.  Many  of  the  species  prefer 
dry   and   somewhat   elevated   districts.  The 
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coconut  palm,  on  the  contrary,  is  seldom  found 
at  anj  considerable  distance  from  the  seacoast, 
except  where  it  has  been  introduced  hy  man, 
and  generally  succeeds  beet  in  sandy  soil  near 
the  sea.  It  is  always  (me  of  the  first  of  the 
larger  plants  to  establish  itself  in  the  low 
iBlandB  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  soon  as  there  is 
ai^  enouffh.  It  has  a  cylindrical  stem,  about  a 
foot  in  dlameter>  and  from  60  to  100  feet  high, 
with  many  rings  marking  the  place  of  former 
leaves,  and  bearing  at  its  summit  a  crown  of 
from  16  to  20  leaves,  which  generally  curve 
downward,  and  are  from  12  to  20  feet  in  length, 
with  numerous  leaflets,  2  to  3  feet  long.  The 
flowers  proceed  from  within  a  large  pointed 
spathe;  the  fruit  grows  in  short  racemes,  which 
bear,  in  favwable  ^toatimB,  from  6  to  16  nuts; 
and  10  or  12  of  these  racemes  in  different  stages 
may  be  seen  at  once  on  a  tree,  about  80  or 
100  nuts  being  its  ordinary  annual  yield.  The 
tree  bears  fruit  in  from  4  to  8  years  from 
the  time  of  planting,  and  cmtinues  productive 
for  70  or  80  years.  Of  the  three  round,  black 
scars  at  one  end  of  the  shell,  the  largest  one 
through  which  an  <^ning  is  commonly  made  to 
get  oat  the  mUk  is  tiie  destined  outlet  of  the 
germinating  embryo,  which  is  situated  there,  the 
kernel  consisting  generally  of  the  endosperm 
destined  for  its  noimshmuit.  The  thick  husk  is 
remarkably  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  the 
seed,  while  the  nut  is  tossed  about  by  the  waves, 
until  it  reaches  some  shore  far  distant  from 
that  on  which  it  grew. 

The  coconut  affords  to  the  inhabitants  of 
many  trwical  coasts  and  islands  a  great  part 
of  their  AmkI;  it  is  not  onW  eaten  as  it  comes 
from  the  tree,  both  ripe  and  unripe,  being  filled 
in  a  young  state  with  a  pleasant,  milky  fluid* 
but  is  also  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  in 
curries,  etc. 

The  kernel  of  the  coconut  contains  more  than 
70  per  cent  of  a  fixed  oil,  called  coconut  oil, 
or  coconut  butter.  The  oil  is  itself  an  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce,  being  much  employed 
for  the  manufacture  of  "stearin  candles,"  and 
also  of  a  "marine  soap"  which  forms  a  lather 
with  sea  water.  It  is  also  employed  as  ui 
article  of  food,  so  long  as  it  remains  free  from 
nmcidity — to  which,  however,  it  is  very  liable. 
It  is  obtained  by  pressure  of  the  bruised  kernel, 
or  by  boiling  over  a  slow  flre,  and  skimming  off 
the  oil  as  it  floats  on  the  surface.  A  quart,  it  is 
said,  may  be  obtained  from  seven  or  eight  coco- 
nuts.  It  is  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  tropical  countries,  but  in  colder  climates  be- 
comes a  white,  wdid,  butter-like  cdl.  It  becomes 
liquid  about  74*  F.  It  can  he  separated  by 
compression  into  a  liquid  portion  called  "tAnn," 
and  a  more  solid  part  termed  "stearin,"  or 
"cocoein,"  which  is  of  complex  constitution.  The 
cake  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  the  endo- 
^erm  ffn-  its  oil  is  an  important  cattle  food, 
"nie  dried  kernel,  known  as  copra,  forms  an  im- 
portant artiele  of  export  tnm  the  SottHk  Sea 
Islands,  etc. 

The  root  of  the  coconut  palm  possesses  nar- 
cotic properties,  and  is  sometimes  chewed  in- 
stead of  the  areca  nut.  When  the  stem  is 
young,  its  central  part  is  sweet  and  edible;  but 
when  old,  this  is  a  mass  of  hard  fibre.  The 
terminal  bud  (palm  cabbage)  is  esteemed  a 
aelicacy,  and  trees  are  often  cut  down  for  the 
sake  of  it.  The  saccharine  sap  of  the  flower 
spathee  hefwe  they  <H>en  is  a  source  M  toddy 
and  palm  wine,  and  by  distillation  the  liqnmr 


arraek.  In  the  East  Indies  the  juice  is  often 
tKtiled  down  to  yield  sugar  (ja^ery). 

The  dried  leaves  of  the  coconut  palm  are 
much  used  for  thatch,  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses, as  the  making  of  mats,  screens,  baskets, 
etc.,  by  plaiting  the  leaflets.  The  midribs  of  the 
leaves  supply  the  natives  of  tropical  coasts  with 
oars.  The  wood  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
is  very  hard,  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  and  is 
employed  for  a  great  variefy  of  purposes  under 
the  name  of  porcupine  wood.  The  fibrous  centre 
of  old  stems  is  made  into  cordage.  By  far  the 
most  important  fibrous  product  of  tlie  coconut 
tree  is  coir  (q.v.),  the  fibre  of  the  husk  of  the 
somewhat  immature  nut.  If  the  nuts  are  al- 
lowed to  ripen,  tiie  coir  is  coarser  and  more 
brittle.  The  husk  of  the  ripe  nut  is  used  for 
fuel,  and  also,  when  cut  across,  for  polishing 
furniture,  scrubbing  floors,  etc.  The  shell  of  the 
coconut  is  made  into  cups,  goblets,  ladles,  etc^ 
and  is  often  finely  polished  and  elaborately  orna- 
mented by  carving. 

Coooa  butyracea,  one  of  the  South  American 
species  of  this  genus,  is  a  very  lai^  tree,  and 
its  nut  abounds  in  an  oil  and  butter  of  similar 
ouall^  to  that  obtained  fr<Nn  the  eoecmnt.  The 
double  coconut  of  the  SOTchelles  Islands  la  the 
fruit  of  a  palm  of  a  different  genus  (Lodoioen 
oalUpyge).  Oocos  weddeUiana  is  the  species 
most  commonly  cultivated  in  tpreenhouaes  and 
in  the  open  as  an  tmiammtal.  For  illustration. 
Bee  PalM;  

C0G0HT7T,  or  BOBBBB,  CBAB.  A  large 
terrestrial  macrurous  crab  {Btrgus  latro) ,  of  the 
East  Indies,  which  feeds  on  coconuts.  Although 
allied  to  the  hermil^  it  has  the  abdranen  qym* 
metoical  and  covered  above,  with  a  series  of 
homy  plates,  so  that  it  reqiUxes  no  borrowed 
shell  or  other  artificial  protection.  It  is  found 
in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  and  South  Pacific 
oceans,  and  may  reach  a  size  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  land  crab,  enabling  it  to  handle  the 
largest  nuts;  and  Forbes  says  that  "one  of  its 
pincer  claws  is  develf^ed  into  an  OTgan  of  ex- 
traordinary power,  capable,  when  the  creature 
is  enraged,  of  breaking  a  man's  arm."  Its  flesh 
is  edible.  It  digs  and  inhabits  bunvws  and  long 
tunnels,  lined  with  fibres  stripped  from  coco- 
nuts. In  thne  it  lurkd  during  the  day,  going 
abroad,  as  a  rule,  only  at  night.  It  feeds  mainly 
upon  fallen  coconuts,  not  gathering  them  from 
the  trees,  as  has  been  asserted,  although  it  often 
climbs  into  the  palms.  "To  get  at  the  contents 
of  the  nut»  the  crab  first  tears  away  the  fibre 
orerlyhtg  the  three  'eyes,'  and  then  hammers 
away  with  its  claws  at  tiie  latter  iinttl  a  hole 
ia  made,  when  it  extracts  the  kernel  by  means 
of  its  smaller  pincers."  This  crab  has  its  gills 
so  modified  as  to  function  as  lun^  It  occa- 
sionally visits  the  water,  and  periodically  resorts 
to  the  sea  to  spawn,  where  the  young  pass 
through  their  developmental  stages  in  the  water 
like  other  crabs.  Several  species  are  known. 
Consult  Darwin,  A  NatunUiB^t  Foyope  (Lon- 
don, 1860),  and  Forbes,  A  yaturaliat'a  Wander- 
ings in  the  Eastern  Arohipt^go  (New  Toik, 
1886).   See  Plate  of  Crabs. 

COCOON''  (from  Fr.  oocon,  dim.  of  ooque, 
shell,  from  Lat.  concha,  shell).  The  pupa  case 
of  an  insect.  See  Insect;  Buttb&fi.iE8  A5D 
Moths;  Ant. 

00C07A.  An  agricultural  tribe,  of  Yumsn 
stock,  formerly  hdiUng  the  country  about  the 
Bumtti  of  the  Cc^orado  Birer  and  tlie  head  (rf 
the  Gulf  ot  CalilMiiia,  in  Mezteoy  and  smDetimes 
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ranging  northward  into  Arizona.  They  atiU 
number  about  246,  but  are  rapidly  wasting  away 
from  contact  with  civilisation.  They  are  now 
confined  to  a  reservation  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado.   

OOVO  BIVEB.   See  Skootia. 

CXKKMS  ISLAHIk   See  Ebung  Island. 

OOCXt  QowzAUB.   See  Coqdes,  Qoszaimb. 

OOOYTUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Kwicvrii,  K6kyt09, 
river  of  wailing,  fnnn  xteidtip,  kOkyem,  to  wail). 
A  tributary  of  the  Acheron  in  Epinu,  now 
called  Bw^t,  B6boa  (Vuvo).  Cocytus  was  also 
the  name  of  a  river  of  the  infernal  regions. 

COD  (origin  (dMcure;  posaibly  from  ood,  shell, 
husk,  or  from  Flem.  kodde,  club,  from  the 
roondfid  ahape  of  the  fish).  A  fiah  (OoAw 
eaUariM)  of  the  fomily  Gadidn,  which  almoefc 
rirala  the  herring  in  its  importance  to  mankind. 
The  body  is  elongate,  slightly  compreased,  and 
tutors  towards  the  tail,  so  that  witn  the  rather 
lam  head  it  appears  heavy  anteriorly.  The 
bo^  is  covered  with  small  scales.  There  are 
three  dorsal  and  two  anal  fins.  From  the  end 
of  the  lower  jaw  hangs  a  wdl-devel(^»ed  barbeL 
The  general  cwor  nnea  greatly*  being  greenish, 
Iwwnisb.  or  even  yellowisb  and  reddish.  The 
back  and  sides  have  numerous  round,  reddish- 
brown  spots.  The  fins  are  dark.  It  will  attain 
a  weight  of  four  to  five  pounds  in  about  three 
years,  and  may  ultimately  reach  a  weight  of 
160  to  200  pounds,  but  the  usual  weight  of  large 
specimens  is  from  15  to  30  pounds. 

The  home  of  this  fish  is  in  the  shallower  parts 
<tf  northern  seas.  "The  southern  limit  of  the 
species,"  on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
aocordbig  to  Goode,  "may  safely  be  considered 
to  be  Cape  Hatteras,  in  lat.  35'  10*.  Along  the 
coast  of  the  Middle  States,  New  England,  and 
British  North  America,  and  uptHi  all  the  off- 
shore banks  of  this  r^on,  cod  are  usually  found 
in  great  abundance  during  part  of  the  year  at 
least,  .  .  .  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
th^  occur  in  the  waters  of  the  An^c  Sea  to  the 
north  of  the  American  continent."  It  no  doubt 
extends  around  the  northern  ahon  of  the  con- 
tinent to  Bering  Strait,  and  thoioe  Into  the 
North  Pacific,  for  the  cod  of  the  coastal  waters 
and  shallows  off  Alaska,  Siberia,  and  thence 
down  to  Vancouver  Island  and  Japan  are  the 
same  in  appearance  and  habits,  and  probably 
roeciflcaUy  identical.  On  the  European  side  of 
the  Atlantic  it  frequents  the  Scandinavian  and 
l^itsbergen  coasta,  the  North  Sea,  and  the 
waters  about  Great  Britain  and  le^nd.  Its 
ftiTorite  haunts  are  the  ocean  banks,  down  to 
about  120  fathoms,  but  it  frequently  approaches 
dose  to  the  eoas^  enters  bays,  and  asrands  the 
estuaries  of  large  rivers.  It  is  a  powerful 
swimmer,  predatory,  having  strong  teeth  upon 
the  vomer,  and  is  one  of  the  most  voracious  deni- 
zens of  the  sea.  It  eats  anything  and  every- 
thing it  can,  capturing  other  fishfis,  squids,  etc., 
in  la^^  numbers,  and  devouring  great  qnantitiee 
of  dteep-sea  dams,  which  it  BwaDows  whole.  The 
stomachs  of  cods  have  sivpHed  to  eoncholo^sts 
great  numbers  of  rare  shols,  and  before  the  days 
of  deep  dredging  man^  conchologicat  specimens 
were  obtainable  only  in  this  way. 

These  fish  are  very  prolific,  9,000,000  eggs 
having  been  taken  from  a  single  female  weighing 
76  pounds.  The  spawning  season  lasts  from 
Oetooer  to  April,  bnt  the  eggB  of  any  given 
female  do  not  all  ripen  at  once.  "Inmelled  by 
the  spawning  inatinct,  tiie  coda  seek  the  shoal 
waters  of  the  coast  or  banks  in  shoals  consist- 
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ing  of  boUi  sexes."  Here  the  c^gs  are  extruded, 
float  to  the  surface,  and  toss  about  until  they 
hatch,  and  the  fry  escape  to  become  the  prey  of 
innumerable  foes.  It  appears,  however,  that 
many  (some  say  most)  cod  void  their  eggs  in 
dot^  water,  whence  they  rise  and  drift  towards 
the  sluHre.  The  destruction  of  eggs  and  young 
through  various  agencies  must  be  very  lai^; 
sinoe,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  numlMrs  pro- 
duced, comparatively  few  reach  maturity,  so 
that  the  number  of  cod  is  limited,  and  liable 
to  be  materially  reduced  by  persistent  fishing. 
This  diminution  began  to  bie  felt,  in  fact,  long 
ago,  the  cod  almost  disappearing  from  easily 
accessible  inshore  resorts,  so  that  the  fish»-men 
haTO  been  obUged  to  go  to  the  more  distant 
oeeuiic  banks.  To  compensate  for  this  loss,  the 
species  has  long  been  extenslvdy  propagated, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  more  than  100,- 
000,000  fry  having  been  hatched  and  planted 
during  the  year  1897  alone  by  tiie  United  States 
Fish  Commission.  For  the  methods  and  results 
of  these  efforts,  see  Fish  Cdltdbe;  for  the 
methods,  extent,  and  -valae  oi  the  products  of 
cod  fishing,  see  FiSHnm;  and  for  portraits  of 
imported  spedes,  see  Plate  of  Codfish  juvd 
Aixnts. 

Several  other  species,  important  as  food,  be- 
long to  this  fanuly,  such  as  tomcod,  haddock, 
ling,  etc.,  which  are  elsewhere  described.  The 
"codfish"  of  the  San  Francisco  markets,  how- 
ever, is  an  entirely  different  fish,  a  chirid 
(Ophiodon  eloHgatua),  for  which  see  CtiXTUS 
Coo. 

For  the  most  complete  falstwy  of  the  cod 
femily,  consult  G.  Browne  Goode,  in  FfsAeries 
OfMf  FiBhery  Indiutrie*  of  the  United  Btatea, 
Tenth  Census  (Washington,  1884),  in  which 
other  books  are  mentioiwd;  also  Kendall,  Notes 
on  the  Food  of  Four  Bpeoiee  of  the  Ood  Familif, 
United  States  Fisheries  Bureau  (Washington, 
1807 )  ;  Smith,  Note*  on  the  Tagging  of  Four 
Thousand  Cod  (Washington,  1902) ;  Bowers, 
ArtifioitU  Propagation  of  Marine  Species  ( Wash- 
ington, 1904) ;  Bitting,  Preparation  of  the  Ood 
and  Other  Salt  Fish  for  the  Market,  Government 
Publication  (Washington,  1011).  See  CoD- 
LivEB  On.. 

OOD,  Cafb.   See  Cape  Cod. 

C<yj>A  (It.,  tail,  end).  The  oonduding  pas- 
sage of  a  musical  composition.  Originally  a 
single  phrase  for  ending  a  canon,  it  was  used 
by  the  dassical  masters  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  an  efllective  dose.  Beethoren  was  the 
first  to  recognize  tiie  unlimited  posslbllitiee  of 
the  coda  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  tre- 
mendous climaxes,  thus  raising  it  to  the  place 
of  an  essential  factor  in  his  architectonic  scneme 
— a  place  which  it  has  subsequently  maintained 
in  the  works  of  later  masters. 

CODAZZI,  k&-d&t'86,  Aqostiho  (1792-1859). 
An  Italian  traveler,  engineer,  and  geogri^her, 
bom  at  Lugo>  near  Ferrara.  'E»  eataea  tiie 
army  as  a  vdunteer,  and  afterward  set  up  as  a 
merchant  at  C<»iBtantinople,  whence  be  made 
extensive  journeys  through  Eurme.  In  1817 
he  went  to  the  United  States.  He  served  in 
the  Venezuelan  Revolutionary  army,  and  later 
entered  the  Colombian  service,  in  which  he  rose 
in  1826  to  be  a  lieutenant  colonel.  From  1831 
to  1838  he  prepared  mans  of  the  State  of  Vene- 
zuela, bdng  compdled,  for  the  purpose  of  topo* 
graphical  surveys,  to  explore  the  deserts  of 
Gttttna,  and  to  poietrate  nearly  to  the  aonroea 
of  the  Orlaooo.  The  results  of  this  undertaking 
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ha  pnbUshed  in  Paris  in  1841,  under  the  titl« 
Remmen  de  la  geografia  de  Vmmuela  (with  an 
atlaa).  He  sntwequentiy  made  surr^  of  tha 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  wi^  referrace  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  int«x>ceaDie  ship  canal. 

CODDE,  kM'de^  Pecteb  (0.1608-1678).  A 
Dutch  genre  painter,  born  in  Amsterdam.  He 
is  reputed  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Frans  Hals, 
and  was  chosen  to  complete  the  tatter's  picture 
of  the  "Marksmen's  Qnild"  in  Amsterdam.  Bib 
painted  a  few  historical  compositions,  but  most 
of  hte  subjeota  are  goardroom  scenes,  like  those 
at  The  Hague  and  Dreed^,  or  groups  of  people 
drinking,  singing,  and  dancing,  as  "The  Ball" 
(1633,  Vienna),  "The  Dinner  Par^'  (Emden), 
and  others  in  Brussels,  Berlin,  Dresden,  and 
Schwerin.  His  execution  is  spirited,  his  color 
finely  shaded  and  of  a  silvery  or  golden-brown 
tone,  and  bie  treatment  of  costume  is  en>eeial^ 
good.  It  is  only  recently  that  his  warn  have 
Seen  dearfy  identified  and  tiieir  value  mider- 
stood. 

OOSynmmiV,  Willuh  (1601-78).  One 
of  the  founders,  and  the  first  Qovernor,  of  the 
Colony  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire,  England;  came  to  Plymouth 
Colony  in  1630  with  a  conunissitm  as  ma^is- 
trat^  landed  at  Salem,  and  was  for  simie  time 
a  trader  in  Bost<»i.  He  undertot^  the  defense 
of  Atme  Hutchinson,  and  t^posed  similar  perse* 
cation  in  otiier  cases,  but  without  success.  In 
1638,  with  18  others,  he  removed  to  the  island 
of  Aquidneck  (later  Rhode  Island),  and  founded 
a  colony  which  was  to  be  "judged  and  guided  by 
the  laws  of  Christ."  Coddington  was  elected 
Governor  in  1640,  and  held  the  office  until  the 
Col<my  was  incorporated  in  the  charter  with 
Providence  Plantations  in  1647.  He  went  to 
England  in  1049,  and  two  years  later  obtained 
a  oommiaaimi  to  ^arr&ra  Aqnidneck  and  Conani- 
cnt  for  life.  His  opponents  in  the  Colony, 
through  Roger  Williams  and  John  Clark,  suc- 
ceeded in  having  this  revoked  (1662) ;  but  Cod- 
dingttm  did  not  finally  submit  until  1656.  He 
became  a  Quaker  in  1666,  and  from  1674  until 
his  death  was  again  in  office  as  Governor.  He 
left  a  work  entitled  Demonatration  of  True 
Lone  imto  the  Ruten  of  Miutaohiuetta  (1674). 
Consult  *<William  Coddington  in  Rhode  Island 
Colonial  Affairs,"  No.  4  of  the  Rhode  letand  Hie- 
torioal  Tracts  (Providence,  1878). 

CODE  (fran  Lat.  caudea  or  codes,  trunk  of 
a  tree,  tablet  for  writing).  The  word  code  is 
often  loosely  emplt^ed  to  describe:  1.  A  set  of 
rules  of  any  oort,  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
moral  code  or  of  the  code  of  honor.  2.  Any 
emnpilation  oi  l^pH  rules,  from  a  coUeetion  of 
early  enstoms  like  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Am^ent 
Rome  down  to  tiie  building  laws  of  a  modem 
municipality. 

As  a  modem  kgel  term,  the  word  oode  (Ft. 
code.  It.  codMX,  Bp.  c6digo,  Ger.  Oesetzbuoh) 
may  be  defined  as  an  <n-aerly  presentation,  in 
sti^tory  form,  of  some  distinct  branch  or 
fairly  extensive  portitm  of  the  law.  On  tiie 
eontbient  of  £un^  and  in  Latin  America  there 
are  regularly  in  each  State  (1)  a  civil  code, 
setting  fortii  the  law  of  persons,  domestic  rela- 
tions, pnqterty,  obligations,  and  succession; 
(2)  a  commercial  code;  (3)  a  penal,  or  crim- 
inal, code;  (4)  a  code  of  civil  procedure; 
and  (6)  a  code  of  criminal  procedure.  Sys- 
tematic arrangements  of  other  and  less  exten- 
sive portions  of  the  law,  resembling  the  English 
Couwidaticm  Acta,  are  aometimes  termed  codes, 


but  more  common^  laws.  For  European  and 
Latin-American  civil  codes,  see  paragraph  Vnt 

of  the  suhtitie  BUtory,  in  the  article  Civn. 
Law. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  statutes  of  the  realm 
have  been  revised  by  eliminating  obsolete  and 
repealed  enactments  (Revised  Statutes,  1870, 
1866);  and  statutes  relating  to  certain  sub- 
jects have  been  brought  together  in  orastdida- 
tion  acts,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  moat  impcw- 
tant  are  tiie  statute  law  rerision  and  etvU  pro. 
eedure  acts  of  1881  and  1883;  but  the  on^ 
important  acts  in  which  the  statutory  ana 
common-law  rules  relating  to  a  given  subject 
have  been  combined,  and  which  are  therefore 
true  codes,  are:  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act 
(1882),  the  Partnership  Act  (1690),  and  the 
Sale  of  Goods  Act  (1893).  In  British  India 
eodifloatifm  has  been  carried  much  further. 
Not  Mily  have  the  gmeral  and  provbndal 
statutes  been  revised,  but  there  are  codes  of 
civil  and  criminal  procedure  (1869  and  1861, 
new  codes  1882  and  1896),  a  poial  code  (1860), 
and  acts  nearly  equivalent  to  codes  governing 
contracts  (1872),  and  transfers  of  property, 
easemraits,  and  trusts  (1882).  Ceylon  and  the 
Straits  Settiements  have  adopted  or  adapted 
acme  of  the  Indian  codes.  Canada,  New  Soutii 
Wales,  "^ctoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Queensland 
have  criminal  codes. 

In  the  United  States  the  general  or  pidtUe 
statutes  of  the  Federal  government,  and  those 
of  a  great  majority  of  tbe  States,  are  periodi- 
cally revised,  and  these  revisions  are  sometimes 
called  codes.  When  (as  is  usually  the  case) 
the  revisim  is  passed  by  the  Legislature,  it 
replaces  the  ori^nal  acts.  The  Revised  Stat- 
utes are  grouped  according  to  the  subjects  with 
which  they  deal,  the  arrangement  of  sub- 
jects Is  s<mietimes  systematie,  but  mate  often 
alphabetical.  Under  either  arrangement  tbeae 
compilations  ordinarily  contain  more  or  leas 
complete  codes  of  criminal  law  and  procedure, 
and  sometimes  codes  of  civil  procedure.  Nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  States  have  separate  codes 
of  procedure;  a  small  number  have  sqta- 
rate  penal  codes.  The  Revised  Statutes  rarely 
inelttde  uqrthing  lyproaching  a  complete  eivu 
cod^  and  aaiy  four  States  (California,  Louis- 
iana, North  Dakota,  and  Soutii  Dakota)  have 
separate  codes  of  this  character;  for  in  moat 
of  the  States  the  substantive  private  law,  es- 
pecially the  law  of  personal  property  and  of 
contracts,  is  still  in  the  main  common  law,  i.e., 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  reports  of  judicial 
decisions.  In  Louisiana,  where  the  common 
law  has  never  obtained,  tiiere  has  been  a  civil 
oode  since  1808;  but  no  State  has  yet  passed 
a  civil  code  which  completdy  supersedes  the 
common  law.  The  first  attempt  to  combine 
common  and  statutory  law  in  a  civil  code  was 
made  in  Georgia  in  1860,  in  connection  with  a 
general  revision  of  the  law;  but  this  code  was 
not  meant  to  be  a  complete  enactinent  of  the 
common  law.  Iowa,  Oh{<^  uid  Texas  have  gone 
fnrther  than  most  of  the  other  States  in  em- 
bo^ing  common-law  rules  In  statute  form,  but 
not  so  far  as  Georgia.  The  nearest  approach 
to  a  complete  enactment  of  the  common  law  is 
found  in  a  civil  code  which  was  drafted  in 
New  York,  but  which  was  not  adopted  in  that 
State.  It  was,  however,  substantially  adrnted 
in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  186S,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, 1872;  and  many  of  its  provisions  have 
pMsed  into  the  laws  of  Hontuia,  Utah,  and 
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Wyomhig.  This  code,  iJtlunigh  fKonently  re> 
Tised  and  extended  in  the  States  of  its  adop* 
tion,  has  not  completely  superseded  the  com- 
mon law.  Conanlt  Bttate  of  Apple,  66  Cal, 
488. 

The  aaeetion  of  codification,  in  En^and  and 
in  the  TTnited  States,  is  practically  a  questiim 
of  the  ftdviBability  of  transforming  common  or 
ittdge-made  law  into  statatory  law.  The  emi- 
ditioia  are  difTerent  frfmi  tboBe  which  hmve 
prerailed  on  the  ctmtinent  of  Enri^e.  There 
the  earlier  modem  oodiflcations  were  prorin- 
cial;  and  they  were  made  partly  to  protect 
existing  customs  against  the  Romanirii^  ten- 
denciee  of  the  courts,  and  partly  to  substitnta 
for  the  Roman  laws  civil  and  canon  laws 
written  in  the  vernacular.  The  great  codes 
BOW  in  force  in  Fruto^  Italy,  and  Qermany 
were  oonstmcted  to  r^lace  the  earlier  local 
prorineial  and  State  codes  and  to  establish 
uniform  national  law.  The  codification  move- 
ment in  Switzerland  has  substituted  a  general 
federal  law  for  the  local  cantonal  laws.  <See 
Civil  Law,  Hiatory,  VIII.)  In  England  the 
existing  common  law  is  national,  and  codifi- 
cation by  act  of  Parliament  will  umply  change 
its  form  and  the  mode  of  its  futtire  devdqt- 
ment.  In  the  United  States,  the  oommm  law 
is  both  national  and  local,  i.e.,  hounded  1^  State 
lines.  As  each  State  has  its  own  system  of 
htrispnidence  free  from  national  control,  the 
tJnited  States  Congress  cannot  codify  the  com- 
mon law  for  the  States,  and  codificati<»i  is  there- 
fore possible  only  in  the  form  of  State  codes; 
and  even  if  the  State  codes  were  uniform  at 
the  ontset  snbsequcait  amendment  and  varying 
Judldal  Inteipretation  would  speedily  diveni^ 
them.  Codification  in  the  United  States  ac* 
cordingly  means  the  creation  of  a  diversity  of 
laws  similar  to  that  which  has  made  national 
codification  necessary  in  Europe.  An  important 
movement  towards  uniformi^  of  law  in  the 
United  States  is  represented  by  the  N^tiable 
Instruments  Act,  toe  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  and 
the  Bills  d  I«diBg  Act,  drafted  by  ctnuis- 
sitmers  from  the  several  States  and  already 
enacted  in  a  considerable  number  of  States 
and  Territories. 

BibUography.  Bentham's  works,  especially 
his  View  of  a  Complete  Code  of  Law  (Edin- 
burgh, 1843);  Savigny,  The  Vocation  of  our 
Age  for  Legielation  and  Jurieprudence  (1814; 
trans,  by  Hayward,  L<Hidon,  1831 ) ;  Field, 
Bpeeokea,  Argummta,  and  MiaceUoMeoua  Papers 
(New  York,  1884-90) ;  Carter,  Proposed  Codifi- 
catiom  of  our  Common  havo  (ib.,  1884) ;  Proo* 
jnees  of  the  WWften  vnA  Vfiwiititen  Lmo  (ib., 
1889);  Dillon,  Our  Legal  Okaoe  (ib.) ;  P.  J. 
StinwHi  and  Mnnroe  Smith,  "Statute  and 
Common  Law,"  in  Politioal  Bdenoe  Quarterlg, 
vols,  ii  and  iii  (ib.,  1888-89);  Ilbert,  Legis- 
lative Methods  and  Forms   (London,  1901). 

CODB'INB  (from  Ok.  icAStta,  kiideia,  a  poppy- 
head),  CtAiNOi.  One  of  the  alkaloids  found 
in  opium,  in  which  it  exists  in  relative^  small 
qnantitiee.  In  chemical  constitution  it  is 
closely  allied  to  morphine,  being  a  morphine- 
methyl-ether.  Pure  codeine  may  be  obtained 
from  (^inm  by  extracting  the  latter  with  water, 
adding  a  little  marble  to  the  aqueous  solution, 
concentrating  and  then  precipitating  it  with 
calcium  chloride  solution;  the  filtrate  now  ob- 
tained yidds,  <m  concentrati(m,  a  mixture  of 
morphine  and  codeine  hydrochlorides,  and  when 
these  are  decomposed  with  ammonia,  practically 


Jure  coddne  hydrocUwide  remains  In  s(diiU<m; 
he  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the  eodeine 
hydrochloride  that  separates  out  is  decomposed 
with  caustic  potash;  finally,  the  free  codeine 
produced  is  recrystallized  from  aqueous  ether 
containing  no  alcohol.  Its  physiological  action 
is  similar  to  that  of  morphine,  and  it  is  used 
in  medicine  to  diminish  sensibility  to  pain;  it 
is  also  stmKtimes  prescribed  in  diabetes.  Co> 
deine  is  a  white  crystalline  substonce,  mar- 
ingly  soluble  in  water,  freely  soluble  in  ale<»i<d, 
ether,  chloroform,  and  other  organic  liquids. 
It  may  be  readily  identified  by  dissolving  a 
small  quantity  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  and 
adding  a  trace  of  ferric  chloride  solution,  which 
produces  a  blue  coloration.  The  medicinal 
dose  of  codeine  is  from  one-quarter  to  two 
grains. 

CODE  NAPOL^OH.  Properly,  the  entire 
body  of  French  law  as  etmtatned  in  the  so-called 
Five  Codes  promulgated  between  1804  and  1810. 
In  general  usage,  however,  the  term  is  restricted 
to  the  first  of  these,  the  code  of  civil  or  private 
law  enacted  in  1604  and  still  in  force.  The 
relation  of  this  code  to  the  general  development 
of  Eun^ean  law  is  indicated  in  Civn.  Law, 
History,  VIII.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion (1789)  there  was  great  diversity  in  the 
laws  1^  which  different  parts  of  France  were 
governed,  and  the  establishment  of  a  general 
or  national  code  was  one  of  the  reforms 
uigently  demanded.  Such  a  code  was  promised 
in  the  constitution  of  1791,  and  the  Conven- 
tion caused  a  code  to  be  drafted  in  1793;  but 
this  draft  was  rejected  because  it  contained 
"no  new  and  grand  ideas,  suitable  to  the  re- 
generated France."  It  was  not  until  the  revo- 
lutionary storm  had  qient  its  force  and  Na- 
poleon, as  First  Consul,  had  established  a 
strong  government  that  the  work ,  could  be 
pushed  through.  In  Jul^,  1800,  the'  task  was 
intrusted  to  a  commission  consisting  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists  in  France,  chief  among 
them  being  Bigot-Prtemeneu,  Malleville,  Por- 
talis,  and  Trcmchet.  These  men  completed  their 
work  in  four  montiis.  After  tiie  proposed  code 
had  been  iqiproved  by  the  principal  courts  of 
justice  -  it  was  discussed  in  the  Conncil  of 
State,  where  Napoleon  displayed  great  interest 
in  the  work  and  made  many  shrewd  sugges- 
tiims,  and  it  was  then  submitted,  title  by  title, 
to  the  legislative  body.  Here  it  encountered 
opposition,  because  it  was  considered  too  con- 
servative; and  it  was  not  passed  until  the 
legislature  had  been  reformed  into  docility. 
The  entire  code  was  prmnnlgated,  March  21, 
1804,  as  Code  oiva  det  Frangais,  In  1807  the 
title  was  changed  to  Code  Napcdten.  These 
two  designations  have  since  preniled  alter- 
nately, according  to  the  form  of  government. 
After  the  completion  of  the  civil  code,  other 
codes  were  adwted,  dealing  with  civil  pro- 
cedure, poial  law,  eriminu  procedure,  and 
commerce. 

The  Code  NapoMon  introduced  little  new  law. 
It  was  a  ecnnpromlse  between  the  enstomuy  law 
of  the  northern  provinces,  which  was  substan- 
tially German,  and  the  law  of  eastern  and 
southern  France,  which  was  mainly  Roman.  It 
consists  of  three  "books."  The  first  deals  with 
persons,  including  family  relaticms.  The  second 
deals  with  righto  in  things,  but  does  not  in- 
clude the  law  of  pledge  and  mortgage.  The 
third,  entitled  "Various  nodes  of  acquiring 
ownership,"  includes  suooessiai,  1^  testament 
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and  ab  int««tato;  matrinumial  proper^  law; 
the  law  of  liens  and  mortgages;  ana  the  rales 
regarding  proscription. 

The  great  merits  of  the  code  are  simplicity 
(sometimes  secured  by  superficiality)  and  clear- 
ness of  statement.  In  spite  of  these  merits, 
the  code  has  aroused  the  usual  amount  of  con- 
troversies, some  of  which  are  stilt  unsettled, 
and  baa  required  no  little  judicial  Interpreta- 
ticm.  To  conten^rary  jurists  it  seemed  fairly 
conqtlete;  bat  experience  has  revealed  many 
**i^M9i  plaees"  which  have  been  filled,  in  part 
by  judicial  decisions  and  in  part  by  supple- 
mentary legislation.  There  has  been  also  con- 
siderable legislative  amendment. 

The  Code  Napolton,  as  a  result  of  Frmch 
conquests,  was  introduced  before  1814  into 
many  parts  of  central  and  southern  Europe. 
In  most  instances  indq>aident  national  eooea 
have  since  been  Bubstituted;  but  the  Code  Na- 

fiol^on  is  stUl  in  force  in  Belgium,  in  Holland, 
a  several  Swiss  cantons,  and  in  Italy  the  newer 
codes  are  largely  based  upon  the  French.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  code  of  Louisiana,  of  that 
of  Quebec,  Canada,  of  most  of  the  Central 
American  and  South  American  codes,  and  of 
the  Spanish  Code  of  1886.  The  Code  Napolten 
iM  eontained  In  Roger  and  Sorel,  Codes  »t  Un$ 
ttsueUes  (16th  ed.,  Paris,  1883).  There  are 
commentaries  by  Marcade  and  Pont,  EsspUoa- 
tion  tMorique  ei  ■pratique  du  code  civU  (Paris, 
1874-94) ;  Mourlon,  R4p4titioiu  Soritea  aur  le 
Code  yapoUon  <12th  ed.,  Paris,  1885). 

CCKDBX  (Lat.,  trunk  of  a  tree,  tablet).  The 
name  "codex"  seems  to  have  been  applied  first 
to  books  tiuit  were  made  by  laying  sheets  one 
on  another,  like  tablets,  in  sets  of  three,  fonr, 
or  more.  Baeb  one  of  such  seta,  when  folded 
and  stitched  together,  conaUtuted  a  book  {Uher) 
in  the  more  technical  sense.  Any  number  of 
these  "bo(^"  might  be  bound  together  in  a 
lane  book  or  codex.  In  distinction  from  the 
codex,  the  volume  or  roll  was  made  by  pasting 
or  stitching  the  separate  sheets  together  edge- 
wise, thus  forming  a  long  ribtxm  which  had 
to  be  rolled  In  order  to  be  eaaily  bandied. 

The  word  is  at  present  used  almost  excln- 
sivdy  for  manuscript  copies  of  the  whole  or 
parts  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
former  are  noted  in  the  article  on  the  New 
Testament  text.  (See  Biblb.)  About  200 
the  codex  form  began  to  supplant  the  roll  form. 
The  earlier  codices  appear  to  have  been  larger 
than  the  later  ones.  It  was  perhaps  in  Imita- 
tion of  the  i^pearance  of  the  <^en  r<Al,  with 
Its  several  parallel  columns  of  reading  matter, 
that  the  early  eodlcea  were  vrtttoi  with  three 
or  even  four  columns  on  a  page.  Later  It  was 
more  usual  to  write  but  two,  and  finally  but 
one.  Codices  were  of  either  paper  or  parch- 
ment—of various  grades — ^the  latter  being  al- 
ways the  more  common.  The  oldest  codices 
were  written  in  uncial  script — that  is,  in  semi- 
capitals;  the  letters  being,  as  a  rule,  separate 
from  each  other.  They  are  without  word  divi- 
sions, punctuation,  breathings,  or  accents.  The 
separate  books  have  only  the  simplest  titles. 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  text  was 
broken  up  into  large  sections  bwinning  with 
large  capital  letters,  accents  and  breathings 
were  introduced,  the  titles  enlarged,  and  more 
or  less  of  introductory  matter  added.  Some 
slight  attempts  at  decoration  were  also  in- 
di^^^  in.     Late  vneial  codices,   from  the. 


seventh  to  the  tenth  century,  were  frequently 
elabwmtely  decorated  with  the  parchment  colored 
purple  and  tbe  text  written  in  gold  or  silva 
letters,  e^.,  the  Codex  Rossanensis.  In  the 
monasteries  of  the  Middle  Ages  decorated  or 
illuminated  manuscripts  were  manufactured  in 
large  numbers.  In  the  tenth  century  the  uncial 
hand  gave  way  to  tbe  cursive  or  running  hand. 
Codices  so  written  are  called  minuscmes,  in 
distinction  from  the  majiiacDles  or  uncials. 
For  other  partienlar»i  see  Bmtx;  Book;  Palb- 

OOBAPHT;    TEXTUAL  CUTICISH. 

Consult:  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  Introduction  to 
the  Tex^l  Critioim  of  the  Ifmo  Testament 
(London,  1894)  ;  Gregory,  Tewtkritik  dea  neuen 
Teatamentt  (Leipzig,  1900) ;  Birt,  Dot  antike 
Buchweaen  (Berlin,  1882);  Wattmbaeh,  AiU. 
ographie  (Leipzig,  1877-78). 

GOBBX  JuSTZmAHETIB.  See  Jusnonair  L 

0OX»EX  THBODOSIAmra  See  Thhido- 
aruB  II. 

CODIffiarM.    See  Cboton. 

CODTCIL  (Lat.  oodtnillut,  littie  book  or  writ- 
ing, dim.  of  codes,  code).  A  supplement  to  a 
will,  whereby  anything  omitted  is  added,  or 
anything  in  the  body  of  the  will  is  revoked  or 
enlained  or  changed  so  as  to  provide  tor 
altered  elrcnmBtanceB  of  the  testator  or  bene- 
fldaries.  A  codieil  is  authenticated  or  executed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  will  which  it  modi- 
fies and  is  considered  a  part  thereof. 

There  may  be  as  many  codicils  to  a  will  as  a 
testator  cares  to  make,  and  where  a  provision 
in  a  codicil  is  inconsistent  with  a  provision  in 
a  will,  the  provision  in  tbe  codicil  governs,  as 
the  purpose  of  making  the  codicil  is  to  express 
the  testator's  latest  wishes  as  to  the  dlBpoutitm 
of  his  property  tMer  his  death.  By  tbe  Roman 
and  early  English  law  a  codicil  was  an  informal 
will,  made  without  the  appointment  of  execu- 
tors, which  was  considered  necessary  in  a  valid 
will;  but  the  term  is  no  longer  used  in  thin 
sense.   See  Will,  and  authorities  there  cited. 

CODIFICATIOH.    See  Code. 

CODTJOTG.  A  squirrel  hake  (see  Haek),  or 
arane  other  species  of  the  genus  Phyeis. 

COXfUXra  KOTH.  a  smoU  tortricid  moth 
{Oarpocapaa  pomonella),  the  most  serious  pest 
of  the  apple  (q.v.).  The  females  issue  from 
their  cocoons  in  the  spring  and  lay  tiieir  eggs 
in  the  early  evening  upon  the  upper  sides  of 
the  leaves  and  occasionally  upon  the  forming 
fruit.  The  ^ga  hatch  in  about  II  days,  ana 
the  young  larrn  penetrate  the  fruit  usually  by 
way  of  the  calyx.  In  al>out  20  days  they  reach 
full  growth,  leave  the  fruit,  crawl  to  a  twig  and 
thence  down  on  tiie  trunk  of  the  tree,  vhm 
the^  spin  tbelr  eocorais  and  trauiforra  to  pupc 
The  moths  issue  in  two  weeks.  The  moth  baa 
a  wing  expanse  of  less  than  three-fourths  of 
an  inch.  The  general  color  is  grayish  brown 
with  coppery  metallic  markings.  It  lays  eggs 
for  a  second  generation  usually  upon  the  fniit 
and  hibernates  in  the  cocoon.  The  beet  remedy 
consists  in  spraying  with  an  arsenical  mixture 
snch  as  Paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead.  Two 
sprayings  in  the  earfy  part  of  the  season  an 
advised-HHie  a  few  days  after  tiie  blossiHiu 
have  fallen  and  the  other  two  wedEs  later.  If 
necessary,  subseauent  sprayings  are  made. 
The  banding  of  tne  trees  with  bagging  affords 
tbe  larvee  convenient  places  for  transforming. 
The  bands  are  examined  from  time  to  time 
and  the  cocoons  destroyed.  Consult  Simpson, 
"The  Codling  Moth,"  in  BulUtm  Vwited  SttOm 
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Dmartmmt  of  AffHeutture,  DMaUm  of  Bmto- 
mology,  w.  s.  No.  4  (Washington,  1908). 

COD-LIVX&  OHi  (Oloum  morrhue.  or  OUvm 
jeooria  aaeUi).  One  of  the  moat  valuable  thera- 
peutic agenta  at  the  disposal  of  the  medical 
practitioner.  It  is  a  pale  yellow  fixed  oil,  ob- 
tained from  the  livers  of  tbe  cod  (Oodus  oai- 
JartM)  and  of  other  related  species  of  fish  Uiat 
are  eaoght  in  the  northern  puis  of  the  At- 
lantic ^ean.  Cod-lWer  oil  »  a  better  food 
and  is  more  readily  absM-bed  than  any  other 
<A\;  it*  value  as  a  food  ia  due  mainly  to  its 
being  much  more  readily  (mdized  than  other 
oils.  The  benefit  derived  from  it  in  disease 
associated  with  loss  of  flesh  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  given  in  tuberculosis,  in 
rickets,  in  tertiary  syphilis,  in  chronic  brm- 
chitis,  ehrmiie  eeiema,  in  many  nervous  dis- 
eases, in  general  fecMeneas,  etc.  It  ahonld, 
however,  m  administered  with  some  caution 
and  in  moderate  quantities,  larger  doses  being 
liable  to  cause  sickness  and  diarrhcea.  In 
those  cases  in  which  the  oil  is  rejected  by  the 
stomach,  it  may  be  rubbed  into  the  skin, 
through  which  it  is  readily  and  certainly  ab- 
sorbed; this  treataient  is,  of  course,  disagree- 
able an  account  of  the  nanaeating  amdl  ot  the 
oil.  The  taste  of  the  dl  may  be  maaked  to 
some  atent  by  taking  it  in  coffee  or  in  whisky, 
or  by  adding  to  a  dose  of  the  oil  a  few  drops 
of  ether  and  a  drop  of  oil  of  peppermint.  The 
taste  is  completely  abolished  by  taking  the  oil 
in  soft  gelatin  capsules  now  prepared  by  many 
manufacturing  houses;  after  remaining  in  such 
capsules  for  some  time,  the  oil  turns  rather 
dai^,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  therein  de- 
terlwated.  Cod-Uver  <nl  is  often  taken  ui  the 
form  of  emulsions.  An  «DnilBion  recommended 
by  many  medical  men  omtains,  besides  cod- 
liver  oil,  the  yoUc  of  an  egg,  powdered  traga- 
canth,  elixir  of  saccharin,  sodium  bicarbonate, 
tincture  of  benzoin,  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
chloroform,  alcohol,  and  water.  With  malt  ex- 
tract, tooy  cod-liver  oil  makes  an  excellent 
unulsion.  The  common  dose  of  the  pure  oil 
is  from  a  de88ertspo<mful  to  a  tablespoonfnl 
three  times  a  day. 

Kauufacture.  In  preparing  the  oil  for 
medicinal  piuposes,  only  perfectly  healthy 
livers  should  be  used,  and  the  green -colored  (or 
■potted),  diseased  livers  rejected.  In  former 
times  the  oil  was  obtained  as  follows:  The 
fishermen  would  stow  away  the  livers  in  bar- 
rels, which  were  kept  unopened  till  the  end 
of  the  fishing  season,  i.e.,  from  one  to  four 
months.  During  that  time  the  livers  would 
imdeigo  putrefaction,  their  hepatic  cells,  con- 
taining  the  oil,  would  burst  open,  and  the 
escaping  brownish-yellow  oil  (called  pale  oil) 
would  rise  to  the  top  of  the  barrels  and  be 
drawn  off.  The  livers  would  then  be  allowed 
to  undergo  further  putrefaction,  and  a  quan- 
ti^  of  £rk-brown  oil  (called  light-hroum  oil) 
would  again  be  drawn  off.  Finally,  by  heating 
tin  disint^rrated  liver  residues  tlraa  obtained 
above  the  boiling  temperature  of  water,  a  last 
quantity  of  oil  (called  brown  oil),  though  really 
black)  would  be  obtained.  This  primitive 
method,  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  which 
would  render  the  oil  too  repulsive  to  most 
patients  to  swallow,  is  still  emplc^ed  to  some 
extent.  By  far  the  greater  quantily  of  the 
oil,  however,  now  reaching  tbe  market  is  pre- 
pared in  a  much  cleaner  way  inr  the  steam 
prooeaa  first  introduced  by  Ifinier  in  1853.  In- 


stead of  iJlowing  the  liven  to  undergo  putre- 
factive decomposition,  MtQler  obtained  the  oil 
by  simply  heating  for  about  three  hours  the 
fresh  livers,  which  were  earefully  selected, 
cleaned  by  washing  with  water,  and  squrated 
from  the  gall  bladders. 

To  avoid  delay,  the  livers  are  oftai  heated  on 
board  vessels,  in  wooden  apparatus,  steam  being 
conducted  directly  into  the  mass  of  livers. 
TJsually,  however,  the  livers  are  heated  in 
tinned  sheet-iron  vessels,  either  single  or  double 
walled.  The  single-waUed  apparatiis  is  heated 
over  large  water  baths;  the  double- walled  by 
passing  steam  into  the  space  inclosed  between 
the  interior  and  the  e:d»rior  walls.  In  all 
these  apparatus  the  temperature  is  about  that 
of  boiling  water.  An  improvement  recom- 
mended during  recent  years  CMisists  in  heating 
the  livers  at  a  etmsidCTaUy  lower  tenqierature 
for  a  much  shorter  time,  and  as  tax  as  possible 
out  of  contact  with  the  air;  it  is  asserted  that 
in  this  manner  the  oxidation  of  the  oil  may 
be  almost  completely  prevented  and  that  the 
oil  would  tiierefore  not  become  rancid,  nor 
acquire  the  disagreeable  proper^  of  causing 
eructations. 

Oompoaition.  Besides  a  large  proportion  of 
fats,  cod-liver  fril  has  been  shown  to  contain  (1) 
a  peculiar  principle  called  gaduin  (CJBwC^); 

(2)  a  crystalline  subatance  called  morr^I; 

(3)  traces  of  bromine  and  iodine;  (4)  biliary 
principles;  and  other  substances.  The  brown 
oils  contain  also  considerable  quantities  of  pto- 
maines, which  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  health; 
bleaching  brown  oil  by  sunlight  onVy  masks  tiie 
preseoioe  <tf  such  substances  without  destrcgring 
their  injurious  pnq>erties  and  should  therefore 
not  be  resorted  to.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  great  benefit  derived  from  cod-liver  oil  in 
tuberculosis  is  due  to  the  specific  action  of  some 
active  principle  that  muat  be  contained,  in  the 
oil.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  effect  is 
due  to  nothing  but  the  food  value  of  the  fatty 
oonstituents  of  the  oiL  These  fats  are  com- 
monly assumed  to  consist,  like  other  natural 
fats,  of  the  glycerides  of  oleic,  palmitic,  and 
stearic  acids.  Holler's  chemist,  P.,M.  Heyer- 
dahl,  states,  on  the  contrary,  that  cod-liver  oH 
contains  a  little  palmitic,  but  no  <^eie  or  stearic 
acid;  according  to  him  it  consisto  mainly  of 
the  glycerides  of  therapic  and  jecoleic  acida 
(C„HhOi  and  C,,HmOi,  respectively),  two  unsat- 
urated organic  acids  which  are  not  known  to 
exist  anywhere  else  in  nature  and  to  which  the 
tiier^[>eutic  action  of  cod-liver  oil  is  due.  Tbe 
Bi^d  UA  that  is  sometimes  removed  hy  freesing 
the  lAl  is,  according  to  H^erdahl,  also  composed 
mainly  of  thoee  g^cerides;  so  tiiat  its  removal 
appears  to  serve  no  purpose  whatever.  In  view 
of  the  readiness  with  which  the  fats  of  cod-liver 
oil  undergo  oxidation,  the  oil  should  be  kept  out 
of  contad;  with  the  air.  Cod-Uver  oil  is  now 
prepared  in  Norwsy,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  Qreat  Britain,  Iceluid,  and 
Russia.  By  tar  the  greater  pn^Knrtion  of  the 
oil  reaching  the  markH  comes  fn»n  Lofoten  and 
Romsdal  in  Norway. 

CODXAIT,  ROBBBT.  An  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  (A.B.,  1882;  LL.B.,  1886),  practiced 
law  in  Boston  until  1801,  and  then  studied 
theology  for  three  years.  In  1893  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  and  in  1894  priest;  for  five  years 
he  waa  rector  of  St.  John's,  Roxbury,  Boston, 
at  the  end  ftf  tiiat  period  (1900)  being  con- 
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seerated  Bishop  of  Maine.  He  received  the 
d^ree  of  DJ).  from  a  Canadian  eotlege  and  that 
of  8.TJ>.  from  Trinity  Ckdkffe,  Hartfcffd. 

OODOOHO,  kd-dO^A.  A  city  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Milan,  north  Italy,  30  miles  east  of 
Pavia  (Map:  Italy,  D  2).  ItB  parochial  church 
has  a  beautiful  portal  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  the  principal  export  market  for  Parmesan 
cheese  and  has  tanneries  and  linen,  silk,  and 
majolica  factories.  Pop.  (commune),  1881, 
11,444;  1901,  11,604;  1011.  11,208. 

COIKBZNaTOH,  SiB  Eowabd  (1770-1851). 
A  British  admiral,  born  in  OloQcesterahire.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1783  and  at  Trafalgar  (Oct. 
21,  1805)  was  captain  of  the  OHon.  He  after- 
ward served  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  North 
America,  notably  in  the  Chesapeake  and  at  New 
Orleans,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  vice  admiral 
in  1821.  He  was  appointed  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  in  1826  and 
commanded  the  English,  Rnasian,  and  French 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Navarino  (q.v.),  immedi- 
ately  after  which  he  was  recalled  for  having 
exceeded  his  orders.  He  had  been  made  K.0£. 
in  1816  and  was  promoted  admiral  in  1837. 
Consult  the  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Edward 
OodringtoH  by  his  dau^ter,  Lady  Bourchier,  in- 
cluding autobiogrmhie  notes  {Londcm,  187ft- 
75). 

CODBINGTON,  Sm  WiLLUJE  JOHir  (1804- 
84).  An  English  general,  son  of  Sir  Edward 
Ck»drington.  He  entered  the  army  in  1821.  Dur- 
ing tile  Crimean  War  he  commanded  a  brigade 
as  major  general  at  the  hattie  of  the  Alma 
(bis  first  action)  and  at  Inkerman,  and  in  1855 
succeeded  Sir  James  Simpson  as  commander  in 
chief  in  the  Crimea.  He  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1857,  was  Oovemor  of  Gibraltar  from 
1859  to  1865,  and  in  1863  was  appointed  generaL 

CO^BUS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KMpof,  Kodros). 
The  reputed  last  King  ot  Athens,  the  s<hi  of 
IManuua  (e.1060  B.a).  When  the  Dorians  in- 
vaded the  Attic  territory,  an  oracle  declared 
tiiat  Athens  would  be  saved  if  its  ruler  should 
perish  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  Codrus,  dis- 
guised as  a  peasant,  entered  the  Dorian  camp 
and  was  struck  down  in  a  quarrel  of  hie  own 
making;  the  Dorians  withdrew.  His  son  Medon 
was  t^  first  archtm  (q.v.),  chosen  for  life. 

OODT,  HsiTBT  JoHH  (1888-  ).  A  Cana- 
dian educator  and  clergyman.  He  was  bom  at 
Emtpro,  Ontario,  and  was  educated  at  the  Oalt 
Collegiate  Institute  and  at  Toronto  University, 
where  he  graduated  with  high  honors  in  188B. 
He  was  classical  master  in  Ridley  Coll^,  St. 
Catharines,  in  1889-93.  In  1894  he  was  or- 
dained a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England  iu 
Canada,  became  curate  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Toronto,  and  was  appcrfnted  professor  of  Old 
Testament  ei^iesis  and  Church  histcvy  in  Wy- 
cliffe  Coll^  (Toronto).  He  became  professor 
of  systematic  theology  at  WycUffe  and  acting 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  in  1899,  and  rector  in  1907. 
In  1909  be  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  York; 
in  1904  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia, 
but  declined  the  office;  and  in  1909  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  bishopric  of 
Toronto.  He  was  frequently  a  dd^ate  to  rep- 
resentative conferences  and  church  conventions 
in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Great 
Britain.  Aii  able  and  eloquent  preacher,  his 
theological  principles  and  outlook  are  largely 
those  of  the  evangelical  or  Low  Church  school. 

CO^T,    WlLLIAH    FBBIttBICK    ( 1845  -         ) . 

An  American  scout  and  showman,  known  aa 


"Buffalo  BilL"  He  was  bom  in  Scott  Co.,  Iowa, 
and  became  <me  of  tiie  riders  of  the  Pony  Ex- 
press (q.T.)  at  it»  eatablishmeait  in  I860,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wax  was  a  govmi- 
ment  scont  and  guide.  In  1863  he  enlisted  in 
the  Seventh  Kansas  Cavalry,  and  at  the  dose  of 
the  war  contracted  with  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Railroad  to  furnish  buffalo  meat  to  its  laborers 
building  the  line,  in  this  way  earning  the  name 
"Buffalo  Bill."  He  was  again  with  the  army  as 
scout  from  1868  to  1872,  wboi  he  was  elected 
to  tiie  Nebraska  Legislatnre.  Later  he  became 
judge-advocate-general  of  the  Wyoming  National 
Guard.  He  served  in  the  Fiftti  Carairy  in  the 
Sioux  War  of  1876,  and  in  the  battle  of  Indian 
Creek  killed  in  personal  combat  Chief  Yellow 
Hand.  In  1883  he  organized  his  "Wild  West 
Show,"  a  representation  of  actual  life  <m  the 
plains,  and  in  1887  took  the  "show"  to  Europe 
tor  the  first  time.  In  1901  he  became  preaidrait 
of  the  Co^  Military  Cdl^  and  Intematitmal 
Acadei^  of  Bough  Bidera  established  on  his 
lands  in  Wyranlng.  He  is  author  of  several 
bookfl  describing  his  lif6  on  the  frontier,  includ- 
ing: The  Life  of  Hon.  William  F.  Cody  (1879) ; 
Btory  of  the  Wild  Wett  and  Oamp-Fire  Chata 
(1888) ;  The  Adventures  of  Buffalo  BiU  (1904) ; 
True  Tales  of  the  Plains  (1908).  Cody  is  the 
last  of  the  picturesque  frontier  scouts  of  Ameri- 
can histoiy. 

GOB,  Gbobob  Albebt  (1862-  ).  An 
American  educator  and  pbiloK^her,  bora  in 
Monroe  Co.,  New  York.  He  gradnated  at  the 
University  of  Rochester  in  1884;  studied  the- 
ology at  Boston  University  and  in  Berlin;  was 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity from  1891  to  1909,  and  then  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  practical  theology  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  He 
was  president  of  the  Religious  Educaticm  As- 
sociation of  America  in  1000-10.  Be  wrote  i 
The  Spiritual  Life:  Btudiaa  m  tha  Setmtoe  of 
iMt^(lOOO);  The  ROigion  of  a  Mature  Mimd 
(1002);  Bduoation  im  IMigim  and  MoraU 
(1904). 

COB,  Wbsut  Roswell  (1869-  ).  An 
American  biolc^st,  bora  at  Middlefield,  Conn. 
He  was  educated  at  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Coll^  and  at  Sheffield  Scientific  School  (Yale 
Univmity),  and  he  studied  abroad  at  the  nni- 
versities  of  Wflrtzbuig  and  Naples.  FrtMn  1893 
to  1895  he  was  assistent  in  biology  in  Sheffield 
Scientific  School;  from  1896  to  1002  he  was 
instractor,  in  1902-08  assistant  professor  of 
comparative  anatomy,  and  in  1909  he  became 
professor  of  bioI(^  at  Yale.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Harriman  expedition  to  Alaska  in  1890. 
His  writings  include:  The  Nemerteans  (1001) ; 
Th«  Nemerteant  of  Porto  Rieo  ( 1001 ) :  The 
yemerteama  of  the  EatDaiia»  /slands  (1006); 
EcMnoderme  of  Connecticut  (1912). 

COEDTTCATION  (Lat  co-,  together  -f- 
oatio,  education,  from  eduoare,  to  bring  up,  to 
educate).  The  association  of  the  sexes  in  the 
same  classes  for  instraction  is  a  system  that 
prevails  generally  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  of  the  United  States  and  quite  exten- 
sively iu  Europe.  Except  in  a  few  large  Eastern 
cities,  as  New  York  and  Boston,  the  n-ee  public 
elementary  school  in  the  United  States  is  a 
mixed  school.  On  the  other  band,  somewhat  lees 
than  half  the  private  elementary  schools  in  tiiis 
country  are  either  for  b<^  or  for  girls  ex- 
clusively, and  in  1910-11  about  10  per  cent  <rf 
the  pupils  receiving  elementary  instrtietioD  were 
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in  sQch  Bchoola.  The  English  elementary  Bchoolg 
have  since  1891  become  free  and  coeducational, 
especially  in  the  rural  and  small-town  school 
systems.  In  France  each  commune  having  nuwe 
^an  500  inhaUtantB  must  establish  a  separate 
dnnmtary  Rehool  f<nr  girls,  unless  a  mixed 
school  is  sanctioned  by  the  departmental  cotm- 
ciL  In  PruBsia  the  Volksschulen,  or  pottle's 
schools,  were,  according  to  the  Law  of  1871,  ad- 
vised  to  separate  the  sexes  wherever  possible, 
except  when  there  were  only  two  teachers  in  a 
school.  Nevertheless,  in  1911  there  were  nearly 
twice  as  many  mixed  as  sqyarate  schools.  In 
SwitEerland  tiie  elemmtaiy  schools  are  very 
lanehr  mixed  sehools;  but  t&e  course  of  study 
and  the  length  of  tiw  course  in  some  cantons 
vaiT  for  the  soes,  while  in  Basel  the  boys' 
and  girls'  schools  are  separate.  In  Sweden 
practically  all,  and  in  Austria  86  per  cent,  of 
the  public  elementary  schools  are  coeducational ; 
while  in  Italy  the  reverse  is  true,  only  about 
<me-fifth  of  tile  schools  of  this  grade  having 
meh  a  character. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  secondary  ednca* 
tion.  we  find  that  in  Europe  tiie  sexes  are 
alnwst  universally  separated.  In  Prussia  the 
various  classes  of  gymnasia  and  realschuloi  are, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  girls*  gymnasia,  for 
boys  exclnsively.    Elsewhere  in  Oermany,  where 

g'rla  are  «ven  public  secondary  education,  as  in 
tvaria,  Saxony,  and  Baden,  their  schools  are 
separated.  The  French  public  secondary-school 
B3^tem  coiwiats  of  state  lyc^  and  communal 
ecdl^es  for  boys  and  girls  s^arately.  The  sec- 
ondary sohocSs  <^  Swiiaerland  and  for  the  moat 
murt  those  of  Sweden  keep  the  snes  apart. 
Since  1902  a  large  number  of  public  secondary 
sehoc^s  have  sprung  up  in  England;  in  1910-U 
of  the  862  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Eldncation  302  were  for  girls  only  and 
206  for  boys  and  girls,  hut  in  many  of  the  latter 
separate  classes  are  conducted  for  the  two  sexes. 
The  private  secondary  day  schools  for  girls,  of 
which  there  is  a  e<mBfderable  number,  admit 
young  boys,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  up  to  the  ave  of 
9  or  10,  when  they  can  enter  the  secondary 
schools  for  boys.  In  the  United  States  the  con- 
trast  is  striking.  In  1911-12  there  were  11,224 
public  high  schools,  of  which  11,063  were  co- 
educational, 26  for  girls  only,  and  35  for  boys. 
Of  2044  private  secondary  schools,  872  were  co- 
educa-Monal,  749  for  girls,  and  423  for  boys,  ex- 
clnsively. The  public  normal  scho<^s  reporting 
to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in 
1911-12  numbered  222.  Of  these,  two  were  dis- 
tinctly for  women;  41  had  no  men  in  attendance, 
though  presumably  coeducational;  tlie  rest  con- 
tain^ both  sexes.  Of  the  56  private  normal 
schools  19  prepare  kindergarten  teachers  and 
have  no  men  in  attendance,  one  is  distinctly  for 
women,  while  three  others  have  no  men,  and  two 
no  women  in  attendance.  The  rest  have  a  mixed 
attendance.  The  English  training  schools  for 
teachers,  the  French  primary  and  superior  nor- 
mal schools,  and  the  Prussian  normal  schools 
separate  the  sexes. 

An  examination  of  Uie  facts  stated  above  will 
show  ihaX  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned  they 
bear  out  the  general  theoiy  current  there,  that 
^  sexes  sfaomd  be  separated  as  far  as  possible 
in  education.  Wherever  separate  schools  can 
be  maintained,  the  French  and  Prussian  systems 
require  them,  and  th^  are  plainly  favored  by 
the  English.  Since,  however,  elemoitary  in- 
struction has  come  to  be  regarded  as  necessary 
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for  both  sexes,  wherever  financial  considerations 
prevent  separate  schools,  the  elementary  school 
IB  mixed.  And  it  is  this  financial  c<msiderati(m 
tiiat  has  most  largely  been  the  occasion  of  mixed 
SGho(48  in  the  united  States.  Throned  tha 
efforts  of  Hwaee  Mann,  a  system  of  town  co> 
educational  high  sehools  was  in  1826  initiated  in 
Massachusetts,  and  from  that  time  on  such 
schools  spread,  at  first  slowly,  then  rapidly, 
throughout  the  Republic,  until  to-day  they  are 
almost  within  reach  of  all.  The  victoir  of  pid>* 
lie  secondary  education  was  in  general  the  vie* 
to^  of  coeaucati<ni. 

Since  the  Civil  War  both  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  have  been  given  largely  into 
the  hands  of  women  teachers.  There  accord- 
ingly followed  a  demand  on  their  part  for  better 
opportimitiea  for  instruction.  Oberlin  Coll^- 
ate  Institute  in  Ohio  had,  in  1833,  admitted 
women.  In  1855  Antioch  Coll^i;e,  also  in  Ohi(S 
was  founded — eoeducaticmal  from  the  banning, 
and  having  as  its  first  president  Horace  Mann, 
the  ardent  advocate  ot  this  system.  The  fol- 
lowing State  universities  were  from  the  b^tn- 
ning  coedncational:  Utah,  opened  in  1850;  Iowa, 
wened  in  1856;  Washington,  opened  in  1862; 
Kansas,  opened  in  1866;  Minnesota,  wened  in 
1868;  and  Nebraska,  opened  in  1871.  The  State 
universities  of  Indiana  and  Michigan  admitted 
women  in  1868  and  1870  respectively.  To-day, 
of  the  30  State  universities,  all  except  those  of 
Virginia,  Qeoi^^  and  Florida  are  coeduca- 
ti<^J.  Of  private  colleges,  Cornell,  after  an 
investigation  and  stimulated  by  a  generous  titw 
from  Henry  W.  Sage,  admitted  women  in  1872. 
Other  private  institutions  were,  however,  some- 
what slow  to  follow.  Boston  University,  founded 
in  1873,  admitted  women  from  the  first,  and  in 
1883  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
became  coeducational.  In  1911-12,  of  the  696 
colleges  and  univa«ities  r^Hirting  to  the  Bureau 
of  ^ucation,  106  were  institutions  for  wwnen 
<mly  and  341  were  coedncational.  The  principle 
of  coeducation  is  almost  universally  accepted 
throughout  the  West,  and  the  few  remaining 
institutions  of  note  which  do  not  admit  women 
to  any  of  their  courses  are  on  the  Atiantic  sea- 
board. At  the  same  time  the  tendency  at  pres- 
ent in  the  East  is  to  strengthen  the  existing 
women's  colleges,  to  which  one  or  two  notable 
addititma  have  been  made  in  recent  years,  bring- 
ing the  number  of  flrst-dasa  institutions  rxp  to 
10.  In  addition,  all  the  great  university  founda- 
tions, except  Harvard  and  Princeton,  admit 
women  to  graduate  inetruction.  Women  are  also 
rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  professional  col- 
leges. In  1911-12,  66  out  of  116  colleges  of  medi- 
cine, 46  out  of  118  colleges  of  law,  36  out  of  52 
Colleges  of  dentistry,  and  62  out  of  76  col- 
lies of  pharmat^  in  the  United  States  were 
OMducatitmal. 

I  In  Canada  McGill  University  was  opened  to 
women  in  1883.  To-day  all  the  Canadian  uni- 
versities  admit  women.  The  leading  universi- 
ties of  Australia  admit  women  not  only  as  stu- 
dents, but  as  lecturers  and  professors.  In  1878 
the  University  of  London  (^ned  all  degrees, 
honors,  and  prizes  to  students  of  both  sexes 
on  equal  terms.  All  the  recentiy  established 
universities,  such  as  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  etc,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wales  give  similar  privileges  to 
women.  The  University  of  Durham  excludes 
women  mly  fnnn  the  degceo  in  theoli^.  Cam- 
Inidge  admits  women  to  nearly  all  univOTsi^ 
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and  college  lectures  and  grants  a  diploma  to 
Bneh  as  ralfill  the  regular  conditions.  This  de- 
gree^ however,  does  not  admit  tiiem  to  tiie  gov- 
erning board  of  the  untTerdty.  At  Oxford 
wiHuen  are  admitted  to  nearly  all  univeruty 
and  college  lectures,  except  those  in  medicine. 
They  may  take  the  examinations,  and  the  results 
are  announced,  but  th^  do  not  receive  a  d^free. 
The  four  universities  of  Scotland,  Aberdeen, 
St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  and  Oku^w,  admit 
women  to  all  degrees  except  in  law,  and  Aber- 
deen even  to  that.  The  Irish  universities  (Dob* 
lin,  Belfast,  and  tiie  constituemt  collies  of  the 
Natlraial  University  of  Ireland)  grant  equal 
privileges  to  both  sexes.  In  Franee  women  are 
admitted  to  lectures  on  the  same  toms  with 
men,  professors,  however,  having  a  diaer^onary 
power  of  exclusion. 

In  Germany  the  struggle  of  women  for  admis- 
sion to  the  universities  has  been  especially  stub- 
bom,  and  women  are  now  admitted  to  all  the 
universities  in  all  faculties.  Heidelberg,  Frei- 
burg, and  OCttii^en  were  among  the  first  to 
grant  the  degree  of  PhD.  to  w<men;  but  in 
1898  Bwlin,  perhaps  the  nfoet  conservative  of 
all  in  this  respect,  bestowed  this  degree  on 
FVRiUein  Neumann.  In  1900-10,  2324  women, 
including  a  number  of  foreigners,  attended  the 
German  universities.  In  Austria,  since  1878, 
women  have  been  admitted  to  the  ei^t  universi- 
ties as  hearers,  and  since  1897  as  matriculated 
stndenta  in  the  ftculty  of  philoac^hy.  Daring 
the  winter  of  1899-1900,  40  women  were  regis- 
tered as  regular  students  at  Vienna,  and  in  1897 
the  d^ree  of  M.D.  was  granted  to  FiHulein 
Possaoer.  In  1012-13  there  were  363  women  in 
attendance.  In  1895  the  three  Hungarian  uni- 
versities were  thrown  open  to  women,  and  grad- 
uates of  the  medical  departments  are  allowed  to 

{ractiee.  The  Italian  universities  hav^  sinoe 
870,  all  been  opm  to  wwnen  on  the  same  terma 
with  men,  and  tht  female  attendance  la  large. 
The  medical  faculties  of  the  Swedish  nniversi- 
ties  were  opened  to  women  in  1870,  and  those 
of  law  and  philosophy  in  1873.  In  1899  six 
women  had  taken  the  degree  of  licentiate  in 
philosophy,  and  one  that  of  doctor  of  laws. 
The  latter,  Fr&ulein  Eschelsson,  was  made  pri- 
vatdooent  (q.v.),  to  lecture  on  civil  law.  In 
Switsorland  the  universities  are  all  open  to 
women,  and  in  most  cases  on  the  same  terms 
as  to  men.  At  Zurich  women  were  fonnally 
admitted  in  1872,  and  they  are  even  permitted 
to  hold  professorial  chairs.  There  were,  in 
1911,  258  women  in  attendance,  and  a  woman 
was  lecturer  on  Roman  law.  Women  have  been 
admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  men  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen  since  1876.  The  Spanish 
universities  and  t£ose  of  the  Netherlands  are 
equally  open  to  both  scros.  Knsdan  higher  edu- 
cation for  women  has  had  a  stormy  history.  The 
mediral  sdiotds  were  opoied  to  them  about  1860, 
then  dosed,  and  again  in  1872  reopened  on  ac- 
count of  the  Nihilism  that  sprang  up  among 
women  who  went  abroad,  and  particularly  to 
Switzerland,  to  study.  A  separate  medical 
school  for  women  was  established  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1872,  suppressed  in  1882  on  account 
of  Nihilism,  and  in  1807  reopened.  The  univer- 
sities are  now  eloaed  to  wmnen,  but  there  are 
higher  courses  glvm  to  Obem  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  under  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  in  1910  there  were  10,676  at- 
tending these  university  courses  <rf  the  medical 
iutitine  for  women. 
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Investigations  made  by  the  University  of  Wis- 
cwisin,  uid  in  1893-04  by  the  University  (tf 
^rgbda,  have  shown  tiiat  in  coeducational  in- 
stituticms,  aownrding  to  testimony  gathered  in 
the  United  States  and  England,  women  eonsl 
or  even  surpass  men  in  exceUenoe  of  scholarsnip. 
Up  to  1898,  54  per  cent  of  the  women  taking 
examinati<ms  for  matriculation  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  had  passed,  as  against  63  per 
cent  of  men  for  the  same  period.  Nor  has  the 
percentage  of  withdrawals  from  college  on  ac- 
count of  health  been  greater  with  women  than 
with  men.  Investiga^ms  into  the  health,  ete., 
of  college  women  are  given  under  Collxgiatk 
Education  fob  Wokkn.  In  the  West,  where 
coeducation  is  practioUly  universal,  no  evil 
consequences  have  sprung  from  it,  and  there  is 
but  uigbt  demand  for  septarate  schook.  The 
main  objectitHi  of  both  male  and  female  students 
to  coeducaticHi  is  that  it  implies  more  restraint 
than  exists  where  tiie  sexes  are  apart.  Of  the 
many  arguments  for  coeducation,  donbtieas  that 
of  economy  has  been  most  effective.  It  is  note- 
wurUiy  ilut  in  a  repwt  of  tiie  Massaehusetta 
Society  for  the  Univmi^  Edneation  of  Womai 
ihe  fact  that  the  Univernty  oi  California  had  a 
pr»onderanee  of  women  students  was  taken  as 
a  sign  of  the  need  for  a  separate  c<^ege.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  said  that  having  won  ui  most 
cases  their  contention  for  admission  to  institu- 
titms  for  men,  tiie  advocates  of  hif^er  edu- 
cation for  women  are  taming  their  attenticm 
more  and  more  towards  sqiarate  schods,  and 
that  the  privilege  of  separate  education  ia, 
particularly  in  uie  East,  coming  to  be  aooght 
and  preferred  by  women  rather  tlian  by  men. 
Consult:  Clarke,  Sea  in  Education  (Boston, 
1873);  Report*  of  the  United  States  Oommie- 
tioner  of  Education,  1898,  1801-92,  1894-05; 
Otreulor  of  Information,  1883,  No.  2;  Crawford, 
The  College  Girl  of  America  (Boston,  1905) ; 
Q.  &  Hall,  Adolesoenoe  (1902);.  Mills  and 
Tyler,  Boy  and  Oirl,  akotOd  the^  he  Educated 
Together  (Oxford,  1906) ;  Shields,  The  Educa- 
tion of  our  Oirl*  (New  York,  1907);  Thomas, 
Sea  and  Society  (Chicago,  1006) ;  Woods,  Co- 
education (Londtm,  lod);  Walker,  Wosmm's 
Vnfitne**  for  Higher  Coe^^ion  (New  Tork, 
1003)^  

COlBFirrCIJUlT  (Lat.  oo-,  together  -(-  effioenb 
to  work  out,  prodnoe).  In  algebra,  any  faettw 
of  an  expressitm  is  called  the  coefficient  of  the 
rest  of  the  product.  The  word,  however,  is  usu- 
ally applied  <mly  to  some  factor  whose  numerical 
value  is  expresaed  or  known,  and  wUch  appears 
first  in  the  product,  e.g.,  in  tlie  expression  3ae, 
3  is  the  coefficient  of  aa,  and  3a  is  the  coefficient 
of  m.  Vieta  seems  to  have  introduced  the  use 
of  the  word  in  this  sense  (1601).  Since  a  = 
l>a,  the  coefficient  I  may  be  understood  before 
any  letto-.  The  coefficients  in  any  algd^aio 
equatim  of  the  form 

+ -I- otf^ -I- . . .  ^ = 0 

are  related  to  the  roots;  thus, 

ri  -I-  ri  -I- ...  r»  =  *■!= oi,  FiTi  +  nn  -I- ., . 
TW-i  tw  =  S  fifi  =  —  ot, . . .  firi  ...Tm—'^a^ 

See  EQUAnrar;  for  differ«atial  eocffldente,  see 
Calculus;  and  for  bimmiial  coefficients,  see  Bi- 
nominal Theobev. 

Detached  Coefficients.  In  many  operations 
with  algebraic  functions,  in  which  the  letters  are 
involved  in  ascmding  or  descending  powers  the 
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required  calculatimi  may  be  perftmned  with  oo- 
effieieitto  only,  e.g.,  to  multiply 


1+3+  3+  1 

2+  6+  6+2 
 1+  3+3  +  1 


1+5  +  10  +  10  +  5  +  1 

Hence  +  fia^  +  lOaV  +  5av*  +  ^  is  the 
product. 

Indeterminate  Goeffldents.  Many  fimc- 
titms  may  be  expanded  to  any  desired  number  of 
ternu  by  assuming  arbitrary  coefBeients  whose 
Taluee  are  determined  from  resulting  equations, 

e^^  io  cOfMnd  ^  ^  _  to  four  terms,  amime 


1 

1-x 


l-x 

=a  +  te+e^+di^  +  ... 


Then 

l=a  +(&-«)•  +(o-6)flb'  +((f-o)»»  +  .  .  . 
1-0,  the  coeflScient  1  may  be  understood  before 

6  —  a  =  0,  c  —  6  =  0,  d  —  0  =  0  

that  is  to  say,  if  a  =  I,  &  =  a  =  1,  o  =  b  =  1, 
d  =  c  =  1,  etc.  Snbstituting  these  valnea  in 
our  assumed  equation,  we  find: 

=  l+x  +  a^+3^  +  .... 


l-x 


The  method  is  as  old  as  literal  algebra. 

In  physics  a  constant  expressing  the  measnre 
of  some  property  of  a  substance  is  often  called 
a  coefficient,  e.g.,  the  ooefftei^t  of  eUutioity  is 
the  quotient  of  the  stress  by  the  strain,  or  the 
quotient  of  the  applied  pressure  by  the  volumi- 
nal  compression  produced.  The  coefficient  of 
aimple  rtgiditif  is  the  ratio  of  the  shearing  stress 
to  the  shearing  strain.  The  ooeffioimt  of  refrao- 
tUm  (often  called  the  index  of  refractiw)  is 
equid  to  the  ratio  of  the  speed  of  light  in  the 
first  medium  to  its  iq>eed  fn  the  second.  This 
ratio  for  air  and  water  has  the  value  1.336, 
r^resenting  the  refractiTe  power  of  water.  The 
ooeffioimt  of  friction  is  the  quotient  of  the  re- 
sistanoe  due  to  the  sliding  of  one  substance  on 
another  and  the  pressure  producing  the  contact. 
The  coeffioient  of  eapanaion  is  the  amount  of 
expansion  of  a  body  of  unit  magnitude  due  to 
an  increase  of  1°  in  temperature. 

COEFFICIENT  OF  EXPANSION.  See 
Hbax. 

ooxfncient  of  expansion  vor 
OASES.  See  GuoB,  GmnBAi.  FBOPEBim  or. 
COEFFIOIENT  OF  FSIOTION.   See  Fbio- 

now. 

COEFFICIENT    OF  SELF-INDTTCTION, 

and  CoBFFioiERT  OF  MuTDAL  InDUCTTiON.  See 
EUOTBICITT ;  InnucTioN. 

COEHOOBN,  or  Coehobn,  kyhdm.  A  small 
mortar,  usually  made  of  bronze  and  formerly 
used  in  boats  and  small  Tessels  and  on  the 
gangways  of  larger  ships.  Mounted  on  a 
Wooden  block,  supplied  with  handles,  it  was 
light  enough  to  be  carried  by  two  men.  It 
tiirew  a  shell  of  12  to  14  pounds'  weight.  Its 
name  is  deriTed  from  that  of  its  inventor, 
Coehoom  (q.v.) . 

COEHOOBN,  kSJ/h&TD,  COEHOBN,  or  CO'- 
EOBN»  BiENNO  TAFT  (1641-1704).  A  Dutch 
military  engineer.  He  was  born  near  Leeuwar- 
den,  and,  after  studying  at  the  University  of 
Franeker,  entered  the  Dutch  service  at  the 
early  age  of  16,  as  captain  in  an  infantry 
lament.    He  distinguished  himself  at  Maes- 


tricht,  Oraave,  and  Seneffe  in  1673-74.  It  was 
at  the  siege  of  Oraave  that  he  used  with  effect 
a  mortar  of  his  own  design,  later  called  after 
him.  After  the  Peace  of  Nim^uen  (1679)  he 
was  employed  to  fortify  the  various  Dutch 
stewigholds.  In  1686  he  published  his  impOT- 
tant  work  on  fortificatiMi,  tfwmoe  veatinghomOf 
which  was  speedily  translated  into  Frendi  and 
German.  Coehoom  was  aetivdy  employed 
during  the  wars  of  William  of  Orange  against 
French  a^g^ression,  and  at  Kaiserswerth,  Bonn, 
Fleurus,  and  Namur  he  showed  himself  no 
mean  opponent  of  the  great  Vauban.  He  was 
made  a  lieutenant  general  in  1696  and  after 
the  Peace  of  Byswick  (1697)  was  employed  to 
refwtify  several  of  tbe  Dutch  towns.  When 
the  War  of  the  Danish  Succession  b^fan, 
Coehoom  was  at  once  dispatched  to  the  fr<mt 
and  by  his  brilliant  and  energetic  generalship 
reduced  six  of  the  chief  French  strongbolds. 
In  1704,  while  hastening  to  confer  with  Marl- 
borough at  The  Hague,  he  was  stricken  down 
by  apoplexy.  March  17.  Consult:  De  Peyster, 
Life  of  Ooehoom  (New  York,  1880) ;  Bonomer, 
Esaai  g4n6ral  de  fortification  (Paris,  1814) ; 
Cosseran  de  Villenoi^,  Esaai  hiatorique  aur  la 
forUfieation  (1869). 

0<BLEBS  (sBOflbs)  IN  SXABOR  07  A 
WIFE.    A  novel  In-  Hannah  More  (1809). 

CCELSNTEBATA,  86-l6n't6-r&t&  (Neo-Lat. 
nom.  pi.,  from  oodenteron,  from  Gk.  koTKos, 
koiloa,  hollow  +  impor,  mteron,  intestine). 
One  of  the  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom,  usu- 
ally ranked  as  next  to  the  lowest  of  the  types 
of  Metazoa;  the  polyps  and  jellyfishes.  It  is 
chaiacterixed  by  the  absence  of  a  body  eavify 
and  a  separate  circulatory  system,  ooth  of 
these  being  functionally  replaced  by  the  sys- 
tem of  chambers  or  tubes  into  which  the  mouth 
opens.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  system  is 
not  only  digestive,  hut  that  it  takes  the  place 
of  the  body  cavity,  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
ocBlenteron.  More  commonly  the  ccelenteron  is 
called  the  gastrovascular  cavity,  since  it  not 
only  serves  as  a  stomach  for  digestion,  but, 
by  means  of  its  branches,  as  a  vascular  or  eir^ 
culatoiy  system  in  conveying  food  (and  perhaps 
oxygen)  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  All  of  the 
Ccelenterata  are  more  or  less  perfectly  radially 
symmetrical  and  generally  on  the  number  4 
or  9;  i.e.,  they  can  be  divided  in  either  four 
or  six  vertical  planes,  and  tbe  resulting  halves 
will  be  approximate  similar.  The  Ccelen- 
terata may  therefwe  be  defined  as  radially  sym- 
metrical, unsegmented-  Metazoa,  having  a  gas- 
trovaseular  cavity.  In  most  Coelenterata  there 
is  no  anus,  waste  matter  from  tiie  d^festive 
system  being  ejected  through  the  mouth.  Be- 
tween the  endodermal  lining  of  the  gastrovascu- 
lar  canals  and  the  ectodermal  covering  of  the 
body  is  a  structureless  layer,  known  as  the 
supporting  layer,  or  "mesoglc»."  This  may  be 
very  thin  and  firm,  or  it  may  be  veiy  thick  and 
gdatinons.  It  contains  scattered  nerve  and 
muscle  cells,  skdetal  celb,  and  pigmmt  odls. 

Tbe  mouth  is  usually  surrounded  with  a  circle 
of  t^taclee,  which  function  both  as  organs  of 
touch  and  as  capturing  organs.  The  number 
of  these  oral  t^tacles  varies  from  two  to  sev- 
eral hundred,  and  their  size  and  shape  vary 
quite  as  much.  On  these  tentacles,  and  often 
on  other  parts  of  the  body,  there  are  batteries 
of  remarkable  stinging  cells.  (See  Nbuato- 
OT8T.)  These  are  wanting  in  only  (me  elaeSf 
the  Ctenophorea.    The  sense  organs  of  the 
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Ccelenterata  are  very  simple,  as  a  rule,  and 
many  forms  have  no  other  sense  than  that  of 
touch.  Pigment  eyes  and  poutional  organs  ot 
several  kinds  occur  in  tiie  free-swimming  forms. 

The  sexes  are  separate,  and  the  eggi  are  set 
free  and  fertilized  in  the  water.  In  their  life 
history  the  Ccelenterata  show  some  of  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  in  the  whole  animal 
kingdom.    To  understand  tiiem  we  must  re- 


nUTUBKB  or  COLUmBATA. 

1.  Oeneral  anatomy;  a,  mouth;  «,  gullet:  b,  cavity  of 
the  body  (eateron);  e,  iat>Bgument,  oompoMd  of  ectoderm 
and  endodenn,  separated  by  a  apace;  e  e,  convoluted  oorda 
(cnuraeda)  oontauiiag  thraad  cells  (see  2),  and  forminc 
the  free  edges  of  the  mesentery  (tn);  t  t,  tentaolee;  r,  ra- 
productive  organ  contained  within  the  mesenteiy.  2. 
Tlimad  cell  or  stinging  cell  (nematocyst)  of  a  hydra,  un- 
discharged; a,  formative  matrix  (cniaoblaBt):  b,  o«nled 
thraad  within  the  cell;  c  trisger  hair  (onktoeil).  S.  The 
same  everted  and  discharged  by  rupture  of  the  oeU  foDow- 
uut  a  touch  upon  the  cuidodl.  ^ 

member  that  these  animals  not  only  reproduce 
by  means  of  ^gs,  but  even  more  frequently, 
like  plants,  by  budding,  and  that  oftentimes,  as 
in  plants,  the  buda  do  not  become  detached,  but 
remain  connected  ifitii  the  parent  stock  as 
Icmg  as  they  live.  Mb^eover,  in  the  type  of 
CflBlenterata  we  have  tw^very  diflferent  sorts 
of  individuals — ^those  which  are  bell-shaped  and 
free-swimming,  known  as  meduse  (q.v.)t  and 
those  which  are  more  or  less  cylindrical,  and 
are  attached  to  some  object,  known  as  polyps 
(q.v.).  Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  polyp 
form  of  a  species  may  give  rise  to  a  medusa 
by  budding,  and  tiiat  medusa  breaks  away  and 
becomes  free-swimming;  it  gives  rise  to  eggs 
which  in  turn  develop  into  attached  polyps. 
This  proc^  is  simple  tUtemation  of  genera- 
tiona  (q.T.),  i.e.,  each  generation  is  like  its 
grandparents  and  not  like  its  parents.  The 
process  may  become  simplified,  until  the  medusa 
generation  is  entirely  loet,  by  the  medusa  bud 
never  getting  free  from  the  polyp  and  ulti- 
mately losliig  even  the  appearance  of  a  medusa. 


Or  the  process  may  become  very  much  com- 
plicated by  additional  generations  produced  by 
budding  coming  in  between  the  otiiers.  TIm 
forms  which  produce  the  eggs  are  of  course 
the  aeamal  generations,  while  those  that  pro- 
duce the  buds  are  the  aaewual. 

The  interesting  and  important  question  as  to 
whether  the  first  Ccelenterata  were  medusoid  or 
polypoid  forms  has  I>een  vigorously  debated, 
but  is  by  no  means  fully  detennined  yet.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  buds  so  often  renuin  inti* 
mately  connected  with  the  parent,  we  find  more 
or  less  complicated  colonies  or  stocks  very  com- 
mon. These  may  be  free-swimming,  as  in  the 
siphonophores  (q.v.),  having  then  arisen  from 
meduBse;  or  they  may  be  fixed  as  in  all  corals 
(q.v.),  and  in  such  cases  have  arisen  from 
polyps.  In  most  such  colonies,  owing  to  the 
division  of  labor  that  has  taken  place,  we 
have  differently  appearing  individuals  in  one 
colony,  some  being  adapted  to  locomotion,  some 
to  capturing  prey,  some  to  digesting  food,  some 
for  defensive  purposes,  and  some  sin^tly  for 
reproduction. 

The  Ccelenterata  are  a  large  ^roup,  of  many 
hundred  species,  widely  distributed  in  the 
oceans  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  Only  three  or 
four  species  are  known  as  occurring  in  fresh 
water.  As  individuals  most  of  the  species  are 
small,  though  a  few  sea  anemones  and  some 
meduse  reach  a  diameter  of  over  a  foot;  in 
colonies,  however,  some  of  the  reef-building 
corals  cover  an  extraordinary  area.  As  toe 
color,  the  Ccelenterata  are  among  the  most 
gorgeous  of  animals;  no  shades  are  too  ex- 
quisite or  delicate.  Nearly  all  are  carnivorous, 
tnougb  perhaps  some  forms  may  use  vegetable 
matter  in  part.  The  only  Species  of  any  direct 
use  to  man  are  the  precious  and  the  lime- 
producing  corals. 

In  classification  the  Ccelenterata  present  dif- 
ficulties. The  ctenophores  are  so  differmt  in 
some  important  ways  from  other  cffllenteratu 
that  some  zoOlc^sts  prefer  to  regard  them  as  a 
separate  type,  especially  since  two  genera  are 
known  that  connect  them  directly  with  the  flat 
worms  (Platoda);  but  as  they  are  radially 
symmetrical  and  have  a  gastrovascular  system, 
they  really  oome  within  the  definition  of 
ccelenterates.  The  type  then  may  be  divided 
Into  three  great  classes:  (1)  Hydraeoa  (q-v.). 
which  have  no  gastral  filaments  and  have  an 
endodermal  cesophagus,  if  any;  (2)  ficypAoeoo 
(q.v.),  which  nave  endodermal  gastral  fila- 
ments and  give  rise  to  meduste;  (3)  jiotmoeoo, 
or  Anthoxoa  (c[.v.),  which  are  polyp  form, 
possess  mesenteries  and  never  give  rise  to  me- 
dusa?-, and  (4)  Ctmf^hora  <q.v.),  distin- 
guished by  having  eight  meridiimal  rows  ot 
swimming  plates. 

VossU  Vorma.  The  Ccelenterata  comprise 
some  of  the  oldest  fossils  found  in  the  Ixjwer 
Cambrian  rocks  ( Archaeocyathus  and  Ethmo- 
phyllum )  ;  they  increased  rapidly  in  variety, 
and  attained  already,  early  in  the  Silurian, 
great  importance  as  rock  builders  in  the  reef- 
building  corals  ( see  Cobai.  Isund  ;  Limb- 
stoke  ;  Dauaan ) ,  which  persisted  through 
all  formations  to  the  present  time,  thrar  re- 
mains often  forming  the  greater  part  of  whole 
mountain  ranges,  as  in  the  southern  Alps. 
Medusoid  impressions,  representing  not  only  the 
HydromeduB«,  but  also  the  Scyphomednsc, 
occur  as  early  as  the  Cambrian  in  Bohemia, 
Sweden,  and  North  Amoica,  and  are  knows 
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from  later  rocks.  (See  Mbdusa;  Jellyfish.) 
Those  suborders  of  the  Hydromednss,  whose 
species  possess  either  chitinous-calcareous  or 
calcareous  skeletons,  viz.,  the  HydrocoraUinse 
and  Tubularis,  are  also  found  in  the  fossil  con- 
dition, though  odIj  sparingly  and  not  until  the 
Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  formations.  The  meet 
important  rq)resentative8  of  the  first  suborder 
are  the  calcareous  skeletons  of  Mill^ora,  ap* 
pearing  in  the  Eocene,  and  of  the  second  sub- 
order, the  masses  of  calcareous  concentric 
lamellee  with  supporting  pillars,  which  have 
been  described  as  EUipsMtinia  from  the  Alpine 
JuroBBiCf  and  as  Farkeria  and  Porospluera 
from  the  Cretaceona.  Similar  calcareous  eon* 
centrical^  lamelloee  forms,  but  without  larger 
apertures  on  the  surface,  the  8tromat<^oroidea 
( see  S TRO M ATOPORA ) ,  are  extremely  common  in 
the  Silurian  and  Devonian  systems,  where  they 
were  reef  builders  and  important  rock-making 
organisms,  being  associated  with  the  corals. 
Their  real  systouatic  position  being  unknown, 
they  are  proviBioniUly  allied  witii  the  ^rdro* 
medusa. 

A  like  relation  to  the  Hydromeduss  is  held  1^ 
the  graptolites  (see  Obaptolita),  which,  form- 
ing chitinous  hydroid-like  colonies,  swarmed, 
eiuier  as  holoplanktonic  or  pseudoplanktonic 
organisms,  in  the  Silurian  seas.  They  differ  in 
some  important  features,  as  the  possession  of  a 
sicula  and  virgula,  from  the  hydroida.  On  ac- 
count of  the  world-wide  distribution  of  their 
species  and  their  short  range,  they  are  most 
important  horizon  maricers  or  index  fossils. 

For  bibliography  of  fossil  forms,  see  the  ar- 
ticles    on     COBAL ;      GVAFTOUTA ;      MeDUS  ; 

Stboicatopoba  ;  Jellyfish  ;  etc. 

See  also  Ao  ALEPHJB ;  Alctoitabia  ;  Sea 
Anikonxs  ;  Anthozoa  ;  Htdboids  -,  Polyps  ; 
PoBTUatTESE  Man-of-Wab  ;  Sea  Fahs  ;  Sea- 
Pen;  Siphonofhora;  ZoGfhytes.  Consult: 
L.  Agsssiz,  Contributiona  to  the  Natural  Bia- 
tory  of  the  United  States,  vols,  iii  and  iv 
(6o8t<Hi,  1882);  A.  Agaaaiz,  "Monograph  of 
North  American  Acalephte,"  and  other  papers 
in  the  Memoira  of  the  MuMiam  of  Compara- 
tive ZoSlogy;  Fewkes,  "Aid  to  Collectors  of 
C<slenterata,"  etc.,  Bulletin  of  Eaaem  Institute, 
vol.  zziii  (Salem,  1893);  Minchtn,  "Ccelente- 
rata"  Lankeeter's  treatise  on  Zoology,  vol.  i'l, 
(London,  1900);  Hickson,  "Cfelenterata,"  Cam- 
Mdge  Ifatitral  Biatory,  toL  i  (London,  1906) ; 
Ifoyer,  "The  Medusc  of  the  World,**  Carnegie 
Inat.  Pub.,  No.  109  (Washington,  1911)  ;  Mayer, 
"Ctenophores  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  North 
America,"  Carnegie  Inat.  Pw6.,  No.  IBS  (Wash- 
ington, 1912). 

CCELE-SnOA  ' (Lat.,  from  Gk.  icoO<v  ^vpla, 
KoilS  Syria,  hollow  S^a).  A  geographical 
term  used  by  Greek  writers  in  thrfee  different 
senses.  1.  Originally,  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Selencid  era,  Coele-Syrla  was  the  name 
I^Ten  to  the  r^on  lying  between  the  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  mountains  in  ^ria  (so  pos- 
sibly referred  to  in  1  Esdras  iv.  48;  cf.  Strabo, 
ivi,  2).  "The  Valley  of  Lebanon"  (cf.  Josh, 
xi.  17)  denotes  the  same  district.  2.  lAter,  in 
the  second  century  B.C.,  it  was  used  to  designate 
the  whole  of  Syria,  east  and  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan, from  the  Taurus  to  E^ypt,  Phoenicia  al«me 
being  excepted.  Josephns  imce  refers  to  it 
undtf  these  oomprehensiTe  limits  (Ant.  xiT,  4, 
S).  Sncfa  is  its  significance  in  most  instances 
in  1  Esdras  (ii.  17.  24,  27;  vi.  29;  vil.  1; 
xl.  67;  cf.  Strabo,  xvi,  753)  and  in  1  and  2 


Maccabees  (1  Mace.  z.  69;  2  Mace.  iii.  5,  8; 
iv.  4;  viii.  8;  z.  11).  3.  In  Roman  times,  and 
even  before,  Coele-Syria  was  again  confined  to 
the  territory  east  of  the  Jordan,  consisting 
of  Perea,  the  DeeapoUs,  and  the  prorineea 
which  oonstitnted  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip.  In 
47  B.C.  the  Romans  gave  it  into  the  military 
charge  of  Herod.  Joeephus  puts  into  it  the 
whole  extent  of  eastern  Palestine,  including 
Moab  and  Ammon  [Ant.  xiii,  13,  3). 

Later  in  the  Roman  period  (Diocletian,  297 
AJ).)  the  term  receded  to  the  region  between 
the  Taurus  and  Phcenicia;  while  to-day  it 
denotes  practically  the  valley  between  the  Lebar 
nons,  under  the  Arabic  name  M  Bika*  ('the 
cleft'). 

HOIscher,  in  his  brochure  PalSatina  in  der 
peraiachen  und  liellenistischen  Zeit  ( 1903) , 
surmises  that  it  originally  described  the  entire 
Syrian  country  west  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
'Abar-nahar&  (pp.  6-12). 

Bibliography.  Smith,  Biatorioal  Qeogra/phy 
of  the  Boly  Land  (11th  ed.,  1904);  Leary, 
Syria,  the  Land  of  Lehantm  (1913).  . 

COELHO,  kfi-filyfi  (Portug.,  rabbit) ,  or  Cone- 
jos. Tlie  rabbit  fish  {Promethiohthya  prome- 
theua)  of  the  middle  Atlantic,  so  called  in 
Madeira.    See  Rabbit  Fish. 

COELHO,  GoNgALO.  A  Portuguese  navigator, 
the  commander  of  a  s^p  on  the  coast  of  Sene- 
gambia  about  1488.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  leader  of  the  expediti<Ht  of  1501  to  ex- 
plore the  Bradlian  coast.  Afterward  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  six  ships 'sent  out  from 
Lisbon  in  1503  to  seek  a  passage  to  the  East 
Indies  around  the  southern  part  of  Brazil,  the 
extent  of  South  America  being  at  that  time 
unknown.  After  suffering  shipwreck  and  be- 
coming separated  from  a  part  of  his  fleet, 
Coelho  continued  his  journey  of  exploraticm  in 
the  remaining  ships  beyond  the  present  site 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  returning  to  Lisbon  in 
1506. 

COELHO  DE  AIOTQTJESQTTB,  d&  W\iSS- 
k6r^,  PuABTE  (1637-0.1579).  A  Portuguese 
governor.  He  was  bom  at  Olinda,  Pemambuco, 
and  was  the  oldest  son  of  Duarte  Coelho 
Pereira,  whom  he  succeeded  as  captain  general 
of  Pemambuco  in  1564,  which  possession,  aft«r 
completing  his  education  in  Europe,  he  gov- 
emeii  personally  from  1560  to  1572.  On  his 
return  to  Portugal  ■  be  aeoompanied  Dom 
Sebasti&o  to  Africa,  was  captured  by  the  Moors, 
Ai^.  4,  1578,  and  died  in  captivity  at  Fez. 

CCELIA  QENS.    See  Cxha  Gens. 

CCETilCA.  A  collection  of  short  poems  by 
Fulke  Greville  (1633). 

CKELICOIIS!  (Lat.,  worshipers  of  heaven). 
A  sect  condemned  in  decrees  issued  by  Theo- 
dosius  II  in  408  (Cod.  Theodoa.,  16,  6,  43) 
and  in  400  {Qod.  Theodoa.,  16,  8,  19)  as  marked 
by  a  "new  and  nnwmited  audacity,"  and,  as 
heretical,  ordered  to  conform  within  a  year 
or  take  the  consequences.  Augustine  alludes 
to  it  in  a  letter  (Ep.  xliv,  cap.  vi,  S  13)  written 
in  398.  Consequently  the  sect  was  extant  in 
the  fourth  and  the  fifth  centuries.  It  seem- 
ingly did  not  last  much  longer.  Its  exact 
nature  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  probably 
it  presmted  a  combination  of  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian doctrines  and  practices,  among  which  the 
most  prominent  was  the  use  of  baptism  along 
with  circumcision. 

CKELHTS.  See  Cxuk  Gens. 

OOELLO,  k6-&1y0,  Auaxo  Sanchez  (o.151&- 
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90).  A  SpaniBh  portrait  and  hiBtorical  painter. 
He  was  oom  at  Benifayro  (Valencia)  and 
^»puent^  fonned  bis  sme  on  Italian  models. 
In  1641  he  was  in  Madrid,  and  in  1662  he 
went  to  ListxHi  with  Antonio  Moro  and  worked 
there  until  he  succeeded  that  artist  as  court 
painter  to  Philip  II  of  Spain.  He  became  a 
great  favorite  with  Philip  and  painted  por- 
traits of  the  King,  his  children,  and  the  per- 
sODRjPes  of  the  court.  Many  of  these  perished  in 
the  fire  of  the  Prado  and  Alcazar;  among  those 
preserved  are  those  of  Don  Oarlos,  the  Infanta 
Isabella,  Queen  Isabel  of  tiie  Peace,  and  An- 
tcmio  Perec— all  in  the  Prado, — Alexander 
Famese  ( Hermitase,  St.  Petersburg ) ,  and 
Father  Siguenza,  the  historian.  His  portraits 
are  vital  records  of  personalis,  graceful  in 
design  and  good  in  color,  but  they  suffer  from 
overelabctfation  of  detail.  Among  his  less  in- 
teresting religions  pictures  are  five  altarpieces 
with  saints  painted  for  the  Escorial,  "The 
Martyrdom  of  St.  S^iastian/'  and  '^e  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catharine"  (Prado). 

OOBtLOt  Cllvjoo  ( 0.163(^1  W3>.  A  Span- 
ish painter,  bom  In  Madrid.  He  studied  under 
Francesco  Riai  and  afterward  under  CarreBo 
de  Mirando,  and  probably  learned  fresco  paint- 
ing from  his  friend  Joe^  Dcmoso.  Ck>eIlo  is 
the  last  great  painter  of  the  Madrid  school 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  painted  many 
large  pictures  for  churches  and  decorations  in 
fresco  for  various  palaces.  All  of  tiiese  works 
have  disappeared,  except  the  ceillni*  of  the 
vestiary  of  the  Toledo  Cathedral.  His  designs 
f<v  the  triumphal  arches  raised  to  celebrate 
the  marriage  of  Charles  II  with  Marie  Louise 
d'Orlians  brought  Ckwllo  to  the  notice  of  the 
King,  and  a  few  years  later  he  became  court 
painter.    At  this  time  he  painted  his  greatest 

Eictore,  the  altarpieoe  of  the  "Sagrada  forma" 
1  tiie  sacristy  of  the  Escorial,  whldi  contains 
more  tlum  60  duracteristic  portraits;  It  Is 
baroque  in  style,  carefully  drawn,  brilliant  in 
color,  and  original  in  composition.  Coello  was 
now  the  foremost  painter  of  his  time,  but  the 
rise  of  Luca  Giordano  caused  him  to  lose  his 
prestige  and  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death. 
Coello's  mature  style  was  based  on  that  of 
Rubens  and  Titian,  and  his  best  work  is  of 
extraordinary  power.  His  finest  pictures  are 
In  t^e  Pra^do  (Madrid),  in  Apsley  House  and 
Groavenor  House,  London,  and  in  Munich, 
Budapest,  Frankfort,  and  St  Petersburg  gal- 
leries. Consult  Beniete  y  Moret,  The  School 
of  Madrid  ( London,  1909 ) ,  and  Schubert, 
Oeachiekte  dea  Barooie  itt  Spanien  (Esslingen, 

1008).   

C<ELOBETNOHTrS,  se^d-rig'kfls  (Neo-Lat., 
from  Gk.  icoiXot,  koUott  h^ow  -|-  ptyx"*  rhmt- 
ekoa,  nose).  A  geans  of  small  dent-sea  fishes 
at  the  family  Mac  run  dn  (q.T.),  allied  to  the 
cods,  which  uhabit  the  deeper  parts  of  various 
oceans  and  seas.  There  are  many  species,  of 
which  a  common  one  is  the  ulvery-gray  carmin- 
atua  of  the  West  Indian  r^on.  Local  names 
for  these  fish  are  grenadiers  and  rat-tails.  See 
Plate  of  Codfish  and  Allies. 

COEN,  k^ESn,  Jan  PiBTiaszooN  (1687-1029). 
The  founder  of  the  Dutch  coltmial  power  in  the 
East  Indies.  He  entered  the  serviee  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  1607,  and  was  Govemor- 
Qcmeral  in  Ifl  18-23  and  again  in  1027-29. 
During  his  first  term  he  fought  successfully 
against  the  English  and  the  native  princes, 
and  in  1610  deatrt^red  the  town  of  Jacatra,  on 
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the  site  of  which  he  soon  afterward  founded 
Batavia.  He  forced  the  English  to  withdraw 
nearly  all  tbelr  faetrariea  fron  the  arohipelaaQ 
and  shut  tbem  out  fnnn  tiie  trade  of  tne  ii> 
lands.  He  introduced  the  "colonial  system" 
which  aimed  at  a  stable  population  of  Bnropsaa 
stock. 

CCEN(KBXA  (Keo-Lat.  nonu  pL  of  oCBno&MMn, 
Gk.  kotnobion,  life  In  a  ctnnmunity, 

from  jcounit,  komot,  common  -|-  piot,  biot,  life). 
A  term  applied  to  certain  colMiiee  of  ceUs 
among  the  luns,  remarkable  fbr  their  regularity 
of  fwm.  Tuey  are  developed  inside  mother 
cells  whose  contents  divide  Into  the  reqnilred 
number  of  daughter  cells,  which  groiq>  them- 
selves in  the  interior.  In  some  forms  ( Volvo- 
calet)  the  individual  cells  are  ciliated,  so  that 
the  entire  colony  swims  through  the  water. 
The  colony  of  Volvoa  may  have  as  many  as 
22,000  cells.  Other  colonies  are  motionless,  and 
Mmtain  a  small  number  of  cells  arranged  with 
beantifnl  symmetry  IPediaetrum,  8emede»mm, 
etc.).  The  water  net  (BfdroMotj/on)  Is  an 
immense  eaBnobium  of  700  to  80,000  cells. 

OCEH'OOTTE  (Gk.  Kot^At,  koinos,  oonunon 
+  K^TOt,  kjftoaf  cavity).  The  body  of  an  unpar- 
titioned  plant,  and  also  a  segment  of  the  body 
of  an  incompletely  partitioned  plant,  found 
cfaiefiy  among  certain  algee  and  fungi.  It  differs 
from  a  single  cell,  which  has  one  nucleus,  in 
that  the  contained  protoplasm  contains  many 
nuclei.  The  prott^usm  lies  in  a  omntinuDUS 
oavi^  where  portims  of  It  CMitaining  the  nndd 
and  other  structures  slowly  circulate.  Excel- 
lent illustrations  are  presented  by  the  mol^ 
among  the  fungi  and  by  the  order  Siphonidee 
among  the  algte.  For  details,  see  Auam;  FunoL 

CCENOOENBSIS.   See  PAUNOEmsis. 

OOBIfOION  ( from  Lat.  eoereio,  trom 
to  restrain,  from  oo-,  tosether  -)~  aroere,  to  con- 
fine) .  In  -law,  such  a  iegno  of  physical  force, 
w  tiireatoied  powmal  vitdenoe,  or  intimida- 
tion, applied  to  a  person  as  constrains  or  in- 
duces him  to  do  some  act  which,  but  for  such 
constraint,  he  would  not  have  done.  Undv 
some  circumstances  coercion  applied  to  a  per- 
son's wife,  husband,  or  near  relative,  or  bijuiy 
to  his  propertv,  will  be  held  to  have  tiie  same 
effect  as  if  it  were  applied  to  the  p^sra 
himself. 

The  consequences  of  an  act  done  under  co- 
ercion may  general^  be  avoided  by  a  pmon, 
on  the  ground  that  It  Is  not  the  product  of 
his  free  will  and  fae  Is  not  considered  re- 
sponsible for  it.  In  the  United  States,  gen- 
erally, where  a  person  commits  a  crime  under 
such  coercion  that  he  has  a  reasonable  appre- 
hension of  instant  death  or  serious  bodily  harm 
he  is  excused  from  the  consequences.  A  lees 
degree  of  coercion  will  render  a  civil  act  vc^d- 
able.   See  Ddbbbs^ 

OOEBOICHtr  A0T8.  See  BsLAifD,  ffitiory. 

COEBHE,  Louis  Anotp^  (1870-  ).  An 
American  composer,  bom  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  educated  at  Harvard  Universi^  and  the 
R<7al  Academy  of  Music,  Munich.  He  was 
musical  director  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (1894-97), 
Columbus,  Ohio  (1897-99),  and  Troy,  N.  Y. 
(1907-09),  had  charge  of  the  music  dejMrtment 
of  the  Harvard  summer  sesslcm  in  1903,  and 
in  1003-04  was  associate  professor  fif  mosle 
at  Smith  Collie.  After  a  year  as  directs-  of 
the  Ccmservatory  of  Music  at  Olivet  College 
he  became  in  1010,  director  of  the  School  of 
Music  and  professor  M  the  blstmy  and  sdenee 
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of  music  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He 
is  author  of  Evolution  of  the  Modem  Orchestra- 
tion (1908).  His  compositions  include:  Hia- 
viatha,  a  symphonic  poem  (Munich,  1893); 
Jubilee  March  (Chicago  Exposition,  1893); 
Beloved  America;  Maaa  in  D  Mintor;  Bwedith 
Bonataj  aakuntiUa  (1904);  and  the  grand 
<^>era8,  A  Womm  of  Marhlehead  and  Zenobia 
(Bremen,  1906-06).  Zenobia  was  the  flnt 
grand  opera  by  a  native  American  compoeer 
to  be  played  before  a  European  audience. 

CCBTTB,  kSr,  Jacques  (cl395-1458).  A 
celebrated  French  merchant  and  financier,  bom 
at  Bourges.  Aa  early  as  1432  he  had  begun 
to  trade  with  the  Levant  and  in  ■  tliat  year 
made  a  jonm^  to  Damaaens.  He  soon  at- 
tracted the  attrition  of  tiie  King  and  received 
many  offices;  in  1436  he  was  master  of  the 
mint  in  Paris ;  in  1444  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  new  Parliament  in 
Languedoc;  in  1448  he  was  an  envoy  to  Pope 
Nicholas  y.  He  had  been  ennobled  in  1441 
by  the  King,  and  now  he  was  treated  with 
marked  distuctioa  by  the  Pope,  and  reeelTed 
a  qiedal  license  to  teaffie  wi^  the  infld^ 
Wa  tead^  which  had  been  extenstre  before 
increased  rapidly  and  extended  to  England, 
Flanders,  Spain,  Italy,  Turk^»  Aaia,  and 
Africa.  This  enabled  him  to  amaes  great 
wealth,  and  he  was  obliged  to  contribute  largely 
to  the  King's  pnrse,  especially  for  the  expenses 
incurred  in  driving  the  English  out  of  Nor< 
mandy.  In  spite  of,  or  p<»sibly  because  of, 
these  eontributioui  he  became  an  objeet  ol 
envj,  and  his  fall  was  rapid.  In  Vwnuary, 
1450,  Agnes  Sorel,  the  King's  mistress,  died; 
and  Coeur,  who  was  one  of  her  executfOB,  was 
accused  of  baving  pois<med  her.  There  was  no 
reasonable  ground  for  such  a  charge;  never* 
thelesa,  the  needy  and  unscrupulous  King,  in 
July,  1461,  who  needed  money  for  the  war  in 
Guienne,  took  advantage  of  the  accusation  to 
have  GcBur  arrested  and  his  goods  adzed; 
Cceur  was  tried  by  men  whose  business  it  was 
to  convict  1^  without  n^rd  to  the  evidence 
or  to  justice;  be  was  condemned  to  pa^  to 
the  King  an  enormous  sum  and  to  remain  a 
prisoner  until  the  judgment  was  fully  satis- 
fied. All  his  propeHy  was  confiscated,  and  he 
was  exiled  during  the  rt^al  pleasure.  In  1466 
he  managed  to  escape  and,  though  pursued, 
succeeded  in  reaching  Rome,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  tho  Tape.  He  died  the  following 
year  at  Chios.  Consnlt  CUment,  Jae^ue*  Omuf 
«t  Charle*  Yll  (Paris,  1866). 

CGEUB  IVAIiENE,  kSr  dft-lfln'.  A  city  and 
the  county  seat  of  Kootenai  Co.,  Idaho,  S3  miles 
by  rail  esst  of  Spokane,  Wash.;  on  the  Cceur 
d'Alene  and  Pend  d'Oreille,  the  Northern  Pacific, 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  and  Spokane  Electric,  and 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroads; 
on  Coeur  d'Alene  Lake;  and  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
St.  Joe,  and  Spokane  rivers  (Map:  Idaho,  B 
2).  Noteworthy  features  of  the  cify  are  Coeur 
d'Alene  College,  a  Cath(d!e  academy,  Blackwell 
and  City  parks,  and  tiie  Old  Fort  Sherman 
military  grounds.  There  are  manufactories  of 
lumber,  ties,  shingles,  and  brick,  and  a  trade 
is  carried  on  in  fruito  and  farm  products.  The 
city  is  in  a  picturesque  region  frequented  by 
sportsmen  for  fishing  and  hunting.  On  the 
^ores  of  Lake  Cceur  d'Alene  Indians  held  great 
powwows.    P<^.,  1900,  SOS;    1910,  7201. 

OCEUB  D'AUSNX.  A  lake  in  Kootenai  Co, 
Idaho  (Map:  Idaho,  A  2).   It  Ues  in  a  wiU 
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r^on  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  of  the 
same  name,  and  is  about  30  miles  long  and  from 
2  to  4  miles  wide.  Its  waters  are  cool  and 
clear  and  afford  excellent  fishing.  It  is  one  of 
the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia,  the  Sptricaiie 
Biver  issuing  from  its  northern  aid.  It  also 
receives  the  St.  Josc|)h  River  from  the  east 
at  its  southern  end. 

OCEUB  WAJ^SSL  A  Salishan  tribe  for- 
merly holding  the  territory  about  the  lake  and 
river  of  the  same  name  in  northern  Idaho,  and 
now  settied  upon  a  reservation  in  the  same 
country.  The  name,  signifying  "awl-heart,"  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  given  to  a  chief 
of  the  tribe  in  derisitm  of  his  stinginess.  The 
natives  call  themselveB  Skitswish,  the  £Uceet- 
somish  <A  Lewis  and  Clark.  Thqr  now  number 
293.   See  Baushar  Stock. 

COEtm  DE  LION,  de  M'On'  (Ft.,  Lion- 
hearted).  A  title  givoi  to  Richard  I,  King 
of  England,  for  his  expMts,  mainly  in  the 
Crusades. 

00 WEE  (Turk.,  Ar.  qahtoe,  the  coffee  bev- 
erage). A  beverage  made  of  the  roaated  seeds 
of  uie  coffee  trec^  Ooffea  orobtoa  and  otho- spe- 
cies, natives  of  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  and  West 
Africa,  now  naturalized  in  many  tropical  coun- 
tries. The  genus  Coffea  comprises  a  number  of 
species,  but  Coffea  arabioa  is  the  species  widest 
Imowtt  which  possesses  valuable  properties; 
although  Ooffea  Uberioa,  Ooffea  stenophyUa,  and 
Coffea  robuata  of  West  and  Central  Africa  are 
being  cultivated  to  some  extent^  the  seeds  of 
Ooffea  matfrtfioN^  prc^red  in  the  same  way, 
are  bitter  and  sugntiy  emetic.  In  the  wild 
state  Ooffea  arahioa  is  a  slender  tte^  15  to  25 
feet  high,  with  fejr  branches;  in  cultivation 
it  is  seldom  allowed  to  become  more  than  6 
to  10  feet  high,  and  is  made  to  assume  a  sort 
of  pyramidal  form,  with  horizontal  branches 
almost  from  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  ever- 
green and  leathery;  the  flowers  are  small, 
nagran^  and  snow-white;  and  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  tree  is  very  pleasing.  The 
fruit,  when  ripe,  is  cherry-like,  of  a  dark-scarlet 
color,  and  usnally  contains  two  seeds  inclosed 
with  tiieir  flattened  foces  together  in  a  tough 
membrane,  called  the  parchment.  Each  seed 
is  covered  with  a  thin  covering,  the  silver  skin. 
The  seeds  are  commonly  termed  coffee  beans, 
a  name  derived  not  from  any  resemblance  of 
the  seeds  to  beans,  but  from  the  Arabic  word 
bunn,  which  means  'coffee.'  The  seeds  are  also 
sometimes  dedgnated  coffee  berries.  For  illna- 
tration,  see  Bevxbaok  Fukts. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  coffee  tree  is  not 
very  clear.  It  was  not  known  to  the  Qrec^  or 
Romans,  but  in  Arabia  it  was  certainly  in  use 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  plants  were  carried  from 
Mocha  to  Batavia  by  Wieser,  a  burgomaster  of 
Amsterdam,  and  from  the  botanical  gardens  at 
Amsterdam  the  Paris  Oardm  obtained  a  tree. 
A  layer  of  this  was  carried  out  to  Msrtiniqne 
in  1720,  where  it  succeeded  so  well  that  in  a 
few  years  ail  the  West  Indies  could  be  supplied 
with  young  trees.  The  coffee  tree  succeeds 
where  the  temperature  of  the  year  ranges  from 
60"  to  90°  F.  It  does  l>e8t  in  a  sandy  or 
gravelly  soil,  well  drained,  and  on  high  lands 
or  hill  ranges  from  1000  to  3000  feet  above  the 
sea.  In  Feru  and  Ecuador  it  is  acclimatized 
at  an  elevation  of  0000  feet,  wherc^  howevo-, 
frost  never  occurs.  The  fruit  ripens  in  hoi- 
houses  in  temperate  ames.    Ct^ee  plantati«ma 
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ftre  laid  ont  pretty  much  in  the  same  way 
everywhere.  Volunteer  seedlings  that  come  up 
Imder  bearing  trees  or  one-year-old  trees  12 
to  16  inches  high  are  set  from  Uie  nursery. 
They  need  shade  at  first  and  in  some  climates 
are  shaded  at  all  times.  In  Branl  little  of 
any  shade  is  used.  They  are  pruned  to  tiie 
same  height,  and  the  ground  between  them  is 
carefolly  kept  clear  of  weeds.  Where  the  cli- 
mate is  dry,  abundant  irrigation  is  necessary, 
but  the  supply  of  water  is  cut  off  as  the  fruit 
b^ins  to  rtpen,  in  order  to  improve  its  quality. 
The  tree  yields  its  first  crcm  in  tlie  third  year, 
and  the  crop  from  a  full-grown  tree  may 
amount  to  two  pounds  of  coffee  beans.  The 
life  of  a  tree  is  about  40  years.  As  the  coffee 
tree  continues  flowering  for  eight  mtrnths,  its 
fruits  are  of  very  unequal  ripeness;  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Brazil  three  gatherings  are 
made  annually.  The  beans  are  placed  on  mats 
or  large  floors  Bpecially  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose,  where  they  are  ibied  by  the  sun's  rays, 
being  meanwhile  freiiiiently  turned.  They  are 
passed  between  rollers  to  remove  the  dried 
pulp  of  the  bean,  and  the  membrane  which  in- 
closes' the  seeds  themselves,  and  the  coffee  is 
afterward  freed  from  impurities  by  winnowing, 
and  conveyed  in  bags  to  the  seaports.  As 
equal  care  is  not,  however,  bestowed  upon  the 
preparation  of  it  in  all  places  where  it  is  cul- 
tivated, there  are  great  differences  in  quality 
and  price.  The  following  sorts  are  particularly 
distinguished  from  one  another  in  commerce: 
Xoaha  ooffee,  which  comes  from  Arabia,  and  is 
known  by  its  small  gray  beans  inclining  to 
greenish;  Jamt  or  East  Indian  coffee,  which  has 
urge  yellow  beans;  Jamaica  ooffee,  with  beans 
somewhat  smaller  and  greenish ;  Surinam  ooffee^ 
which  has  the  largest  b^ns;  Bourbon  ooff9«,'vriQk 
beans  pale  yellow  and  almost  whitish. 

Liberian  coffee,  Coffea  liberica,  a  native  of 
West  Africa,  is  being  introduced  into  some  coun- 
tries, particularly  u:  C^lon.  It  is  a  much 
larger  variety,  and  thus  far  it  has  withstood 
the  ravages  of  the  leaf  disease  that  had  nearly 
destroyed  the  coffee  plantations  of  that  coun- 
try. This  leaf  disease,  due  to  HetnUeia  vasta- 
trio!,  has  become  very  destructive  in  the  Kast. 
The  American  disease,  caused  by  BtUhum  fiwoi- 
dum,  is  of  importance  in  Central  and  Sonth 
America. 

The  use  of  ct^ee  as  a  beverage  was  intro- 
dneed  from  Arabia,  in  the  sixteenth  eentory, 
into  £gypt  and  Constantinople.  Leonhara 
Rauwolf,  a  German  physician,  was  probably 
the  first  to  make  coffee  known  in  Europe,  by 
the  account  of  his  travels  printed  in  1673. 
Soon  after  the  first  introduction  of  coffee, 
coffeehouses  arose  almost  everywhere.  The 
first  in  Eur<^e  was  established  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1061.  In  London  the  first  coffeehouse 
was  <H>ened  in  Kewman's  Court,  Comhilt,  in 
1662,  by  a  Greek  named  Pasqua.  This  Greek 
was  the  servant  of  an  English  merchant  named 
Sdwards,  who  brought  some  coffee  with  him 
from  Smyrna,  and  whose  house,  when  the  fact 
became  known,  was  so  thronged  with  friends 
and  visitors  to  taste  the  new  beverage,  that 
to  relieve  himself  from  annoyance,  Edwards 
eetablislied  his  servant  in  a  coffeehouse.  The 
first  coffeehouse  in  France  was  opened  at 
Harseitles  in  1671,  and  in  1672  there  was  (me 
opened  in  Paris,  which  soon  had  sever^  com- 
petitors. In  the  East  coffee  is  not  usually 
prepared  as  a  beverage  in  the  same  way  as  in 


Europe,  except  by  Europeans,  A  decoction  of 
the  nnroasted  seeds  is  there  generally  drunk; 
and  f<»-  the  "Sultan's  coffee,"  the  pericarp,  with 
the  dried  pulp  roasted,  is  employed. 

The  great  demand  for  coffee  has  led  to  the 
employment  of  a  number  of  cheaper  snbeUtutes, 
of  which  chicory  (q.v.)  root  is  tne  best  known. 
Of  others,  dandelion  root,  carrot,  the  seeds  of 
the  common  yellow  iris,  cereals,  and  sweet  pota- 
toes may  be  mentioned.  They  are  prepared  by 
roasting  like  coffee.  The  seeds  of  Aatragalua 
hceticua  are  known  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
ttrpe  as  Swedish  coffee  and  are  said  to  be 
the  best  substitutes  for  toB.e»  yet  discovered. 
All  the  substitutes  lade  the  most  important 
constitUMit  of  true  coffee,  viz.,  caffeine  (q.v.), 
and  are  therefore  very  different  from  it  in 
their  qualities.  Coffee  is  subject  to  great 
adulteration,  most  of  the  articles  specified  as 
substitutes  being  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  chief  substance  of  mixture  is  chicory,  the 
use  of  which  is  not  injurious,  however.  The 
chief  effect  adding  eluc(wy  is  to  deq>en  the 
color.  The  leaves  of  tiie  ectf  ee  trees  are  used  in 
the  western  part  of  Sumatra  instead  of  the  seeds. 
Th^  are  pr^»ared  by  quick  drying  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  tea  leaves  are  prepared, 
and  in  this  aiaXa  contain  even  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  caffeine  than  the  coffee  beans  of  our 
shops.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  use  of 
the  coffee  leaf  may  yet  extend  very  much. 

Unroasted  coffee  has,  on  an  average,  the  fol- 
lowing percentage  c(»nposition:  water,  11.2; 
protein,  12.1  (indnding  caffeine,  \A) ;  faf^ 
12.3;  nitT(^|aii-free  ortract,  42.3;  crude  fibre, 
18.2;  ash,  3.9.  Roasted  coffee  contains  per 
oeati  water,  1.1 ;  protein,  14.0  (including 
caffeine,  1.2);  fat,  14.5;  nitrogen-free  extract, 
46.8;  crude  fibre,  10.9;  ash,  4.7.  Of  the  total 
material,  some  26  per  cent  is  soluble  in  mter, 
half  of  this  being  nitrogen-free  extract.  When 
the  beans  are  roasted  till  ttiey  assume  a  red- 
dish-brown color,  they  loss  16  per  emt  by 
weight,  and  gain  30  per  cent  in  bulk;  when 
roasted  till  they  become  chestnut  brown,  they 
decrease  20  per  cent  by  weight  and  increase 
60  per  cent  in  bulk;  while  if  the  roasting  is 
continued  till  the  beans  become  dark  brown, 
they  lose  26  per  cent  in  weight  and  acquire 
60  per  cent  in  bulk.  The  beans  should  never 
be  darker  than  a  light  tn-own  color,  which  is 
quite  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  eioell^t  aroma 
and  other  qualities  «  the  iwffee;  when  the 
Toasting  is  carr:?!  farther,  more  or  less  charr- 
ing is  the  result  and  a  disagreeable  burned 
smell  is  produced,  which  tends  to  overcome 
the  natural  pleasant  aroma.  The  improvement 
in  flavor  by  roasting  is  probably  due,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  formation  of  caramd.  Coffee 
does  not  retard  the  action  of  the  bowels,  as 
strong  infusions  of  tea  totd  to  do,  partly  be- 
cause there  is  less  of  the  astringent  principle, 
and  also  owing  to  the  presence  oi  the  aromatic 
oil  which  ten^  to  move  the  bowels.  The  im- 
portant offices  which  coffee  fulflUs  are,  to  allay 
the  sensation  of  hunger;  to  produce  an  ex- 
hilarating and  refreshing  effect;  and  po8sit>iy 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  wear  and  tear,  or 
waste  of  the  animal  fram^  which  occurs  more 
or  less  at  evoy .  minute.  (Bee  Nctbition.) 
The  grounds  of  cc^ee  are  nutritious,  ombain- 
ing  considerable  protein,  and  some  of  the  East- 
ern nations  take  advantage  of  this.  The  coffee 
is  ground  very  fljie  and  allowed  to  renuun  in 
infosiim,  bdng  cmisumed  with  it.   In  most  Te> 
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spects  coffee  possesses  prc^iertieB  similar  to 
those  of  tea  (q.v.)- 

An  endless  varie^  of  apparatus  has  been 
eontrfved — smne  of  them  of  great  complexity 
— for  preparing  ccMSTee  for  the  table.  The  chief 
object  aimed  at  by  Western  nations  is  to  ob- 
tain the  liquor  free  from  all  sediment.  In 
France  and  elsewhere  a  very  pc^ular  beverage 
is  prepared  known  as  oaf6  au  lait.  Coffee  and 
milk  are  boiled  separat^y  and  mixed  in  equal 
proportions  immediately  before  serring.  In 
the  BO-called  French  cfatemot  boUiag  water  is 
poured  Teiy  slowly  upon  the  freshly  and  finely 
groond  «mee  and  then  allowed  to  drip  through 
two  ttrainera  Into  the  bottom  of  the  i>ot.  This 
process  makes  excellent  coffee,  but  is  rather 
slow.  Another  and  much  quicker  method,  used 
by  the  Germans,  is  to  iuiuse  coffee  like  tea, 
and  this  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  out 
the  flaw.  In  using  the  Vienna  coffeepot  the 
water  is  poured  through  a  pipe  into  a  lower 
emupartaient  of  the  pot.  A  drum  with  a 
■trainer  at  the  top  is  tnen  fitted  over  the  pipe, 
and  in  this  drum  the  eoBw  is  placed.  A  glass 
cover  is  adjusted  over  the  po^  which  is  then 
placed  over  an  alcohol  flame.  When  the  water 
Doils,  it  rushes  through  the  coffee  and  through 
the  strainer  and  pours  over  the  sides  of  the 
drum  into  the  upper  compartment  of  the  pot, 
from  which  it  is  poured  into  the  cups.  The 
glass  cover  acts  as  a  condenser  of  the  steam 
and  prevents  the  armna  from  escapii^.  The 
nations  <it  tiie  Orient,  generally,  either  follow 
the  usage  of  the  Turks,  who  drink  their  coffee 
thick  ^th  sediment;  or  the  nomadic  Arabs, 
who  make  it  from  the  dried  pulp,  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  tea  is  prepared  in  Occidental 
countries.  A  more  curious  method  is  that  of 
the  Somali,  who  boil  the  berries  in  oil  and 
soak  maize  in  the  mixture. 

The  trade  in  coffee  is  of  great  importsiiee. 
Branl  leads  in  Its  production,  producing  about 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  supply,  which  in  1910 
was  1,996,000,000  pounds.  Large  exportations 
are  also  made  from  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Java,  Sumatra,  India,  Ceylon,  Arabia,  Hawaii, 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  exportation  of  coffee 
in  1909-10  was  1,424,000  tons.  The  coffee  crop 
of  the  world  for  1912-13  is  estimated  at  984,- 
360  tons.  The  importation  into  the  United 
States  in  1912  was  885^01,247  pounds,  valued 
at  about  9117,886,643.  Deducting  the  amount 
exported,  the  average  oonsnmption  per  capita 
is  over  0  pounds. 

In  order  to  prevent  overproduction  and  main- 
tain prices,  Brazil  adopted  in  1906  a  scheme 
known  as  the  valorization  plan,  wherdiy  the 
state  through  a  syndicate  had  large  quantities 
of  coffee,  selling  only  as  the  market  required 
it.  In  addition  a  heavy  tax  was  imposed  on 
til  new  plantings  so  as  to  limit  the  eztenaitm 
of  the  area  devoted  to  the  crop.  At  the  end 
oS  1900  there  were  stored  in  New  York  and 
various  European  ports  901,687,265  pounds  of 
Brazilian  coffee  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
valorization  committee.  The  plan,  so  far  as 
storage  in  the  United  States  is  concerned,  is 
said  to  have  been  abandoned  in  1913. 

Many  sorts  of  cereal  coffee  are  on  the  market. 
They  are  made  of  moh  materials  as  parched 
grains,  peas,  etc.  On  an  average,  they  c<mtain 
per  cent:  water,  6.2;  protein,  13.3;  fat,  3.4; 
total  carbohydrates,  72.6;  ash,  4.6.  Only  a  por- 
tion o.f  this  material  is  soluble  and  enters  into 
the  irfti"**"-    The  infusion  of  genuine  coffee 


and  ycereal  coffee  each  contains  on  the  average 
98  iper  cent  water  and  2  per  cent  nutritive 
nunerial.  Consult:  Walsh,  Ooffw:  lU  History 
{Philadelphia,  1902);  Coffee,  "pub.  ^  Pan- 
American  Union  (Washington,  1909);  Eesble, 
Coffee,  from  Grower  to  Consumer  {Nenr  Yoric, 
1910) ;  McClelland,  SuggettUMt  on  Coffee 
Planting  for  Porto  Rico  (Mayaguez,  P. 
1912).    See  Adulteration. 

COBTEE  BUG.  Anv  of  several  aortB  of  scale 
insect  which  live  on  tne  coffee  tree.  The  pest 
is  encountered  in  all  parts  of  tiie  worl<U  and 
spraying  with  insecticides  or  other  means  of 
eradication  are  often  necessary  to  save  the 
crop.  It  is  stated  that  some  years  ago  the 
experiment  was  tried  in  C^lon  of  introducing 
into  the  plantations  a  red  ant  (Formioa  mwr- 
agdina),  abundant  in  many  of  the  gardens  and 
jungles  of  the  island,  which  feeds  greedily  on 
the  coccids;  but  the  fierce  assaults  of  the  ants 
on  the  naked  skins  of  the  laborers  made  them 
threaten  to  leave  the  estates,  so  that  the  ants 
were  n<A  further  enoonraged. 

COFFEE-BOXraX  FOUnCIAJTr  Tbb.  a 
play  by  Fielding  (1730). 

COFFEEHOtrSES.  Places  of  refreshment, 
first  opened  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Con- 
stantinople. In  London  they  were,  so  to  speak, 
clubhouses  free  to  all  who  could  buy  a  cup; 
and  yet  each  was  known  for  its  special  circle 
of  visitors,  literary,  scientific,  religious,  or  polit- 
leaL  In  the  absence  of  newspapers  tiiey  wore 
a  great  means  of  spreading  news  and  of  dis* 
cussing  public  questiona  Nearly  all  of  tha 
middle  and  higher  classes  attended  them  daily, 
and  they  came  to  exert  so  powerful  an  influence 
in  politics  that  in  1676  Charles  II  attempted 
to  suppress  them,  hut  in  vain.  Ctmsult  Ma- 
caulay,  Bistory  of  SngUmd,  vol.  1  (Neiv  York, 
165S).  

COFFEE  TBEB.   See  Ginkgo. 

^SOrTEBDAM'.  A  dam  built  to  cut  off  s 
small  body  of  water  from  the  adjacent  bay, 
river,  etc.  It  consists  of  rows  of  piles,  or  piles 
and  planking,  the  space  between  the  rows  filled 
in  with  clay,  cement,  or  other  materiaL  Sheet 
steel  interlocking  piling  is  also  extensively  used 
in  this  form  of  construction.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  iron  or  steel  air-tight  inctosures  used 
in  dining  underwater  tunnels  or  excavations. 
(See  FonnDAiTON.)  On  board  modem  ships  the 
term  is  applied  to  inclosures  designed  to  keep 
out  water.  In  some  cases  they  surround  hatches, 
but  their  most  important  use  is  to  form  a  oon- 
tinuoufl  double  wall  at  the  sides  of  a  ship.  Above 
the  protective  deck  the  cofferdam  is  fltted  as  a 
continuous  tank  (with  numerous  bulkheads  di- 
viding it  into  sections),  extending  from  that  deck 
to  several  feet  above  the  miter  line.  It  is  paclced 
with  ctnupressed  corn-pith  eellnloBe,  or  some 
similar  material,  which  is  designed  to  check  the 
influx  of  water  through  a  shot  hole,  which  it  does 
by  swdling  up,  as  soon  as  wetted,  and  closing 
the  hole.  If  the  hole  made  is  not  too  large  or 
the  pressure  of  water  too  great,  it  operates  very 
satisfactorily.  Consult  Fowler,  Ordinary  Foun- 
dations, Including  the  Cofferdam  Process  for 
Piers  (New  York,  1906). 

COF'FETVILLE.  A  ci^  in  Montgomery 
Co.,  Eans.,  168  miles  ^  rail  south-soutiiweBt 
of  Kansas  City,  mi  the  verdigris  River,  and  on 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  Fe,  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas, 
and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  and  Southern 
railroads  (Map:  Kansas,  G  8).   It  contains  a 
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pvblio  library.  The  ei^  carries  on  an  eitensive  admiral,  bom  in  Boston,  Ibss.,  son  of  a  ew- 

farade  with   Oklahoma   and   has   strawboard,  ttans  official.   He  entered  the  Britidi  nary  in 

planingt  and  flour  mills,  railroad  shops,  oil  1773,  served  in  the  American  Revolution,  and 

refineries,  a  plow  factory,  glass  factories,  oil-  rose  through  all  grades  to  the  rank  of  adiniral 

well,   packing   plant,   a  large  oxide  smelter,  (1814),  though  he  was  not  in  active  sea  service 

fonndiy,  vitrified  brick  wot^,  and  a  roofing-  after   1794.     He   was   twice  court-martialed 

tile  factory.    C<^eyville  was  incmrporated  in  (1782  and  1788) — both  famous  cases  in  ad- 

1871  and  adopted  the  commission  form  of  gov-  miralty  law.  In  1818  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 

emment  in  1900.    The  water  works  and  the  ment,  where  he  remained  until  1826.    In  1827 

electric-Hgfat  plant  are  owned  and  operated  he  founded  and  endowed.  Mi  the  island  of  Nan- 

Inr  the  municipality.    Pop.,  1900,  4953;  1910)  tucket,  a  schoid  which  in  still  called  by  his 


usually  a  box  or  chest,  in  which  the  dead  are  American  mathematician  and  meteoR^offlst, 
inclosed  for  interment,  or  sometimes  for  crema-  bom  at  Williamsburg,  Mass.  He  graduated  in 
tiott.  In  modem  times  the  ordinary  material  1828  at  Amherst  College  and  in  1829  opened 
of  the  case  is  wood,  usually  with  metallic  at-  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  tiie  Fellenhurg  U&Dual 
tachments;  lead,  cc^per,  iron,  glass,  terra  Labor  Institutira,  the  first  school  of  the  scvt 
eotta,  stcme,  etc.,  are  sometimes  employed.  In  in  New  England  and  probably  in  the  country, 
eulier  times  the  coffin  was  chiefiy  symbolic  He  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  aslrcw- 
rather  than  merdy  utilitarian,  and  we  material  amy  in  WUliams  CidlwB  in  1888-43,  and  frtnn 
and  tona  varied  widely;  and  tiie  early  cos*  1840  until  his  death  he  neld  tiie  duUr  of  mathe- 
toms  find  parallels  and  interpretations  am<Hi2  matics  and  astronomy  at  Lafayette  College.  Hia 
those  of  primitive  peoples  still  surviving,  scientific  attainments  were  notable.  He  erected 
Perhaps  tiie  simplest  type  of  burial  ease  is  that  on  Mount  Greylock,  at  a  height  of  about  4000 
of  tiie  Plains  Indians,  who  wrapped  tiie  body  feet  above  sea  level,  an  observatory,  where  eare- 
tightiy  in  a  buffalo  skin  and  then  placed  it  ful  observations  were  made  by  means  of  a  sdf- 
upon  a  scaffold.  Among  some  other  tribes  tiie  registoing  anemometer  of  his  own  device.  In 
corpse  is  merely  enshrouded  in  all  the  habili-  1846  he  was  ^pointed  one  of  the  first  c(dlab* 
menta  of  life,  and  then  placed  in  a  miniatnre  WKbon  in  the  work  of  the  Smithatmian  Institn- 
"hmue  of  the  dead**  nuide  in  indtatira  of  a  ti<»,  under  whose  auspices  he  published  Winds 
dwelling;  and  this  ^e  grades  among  various  of  the  yorthem  Bcmiaphere  (1863) — his  t^ef 
pe<^les  into  cists  of  slabs,  rock-hewn  sepul-  volume,  based  on  data  collected  from  more  than 
chres,  ornate  tombs,  and  massive  sarcophagi.  600  stations  on  land  and  at  sea;  Paychometri- 
Among  riparian  and  maritime  peoples  of  Xomj  oal  Table*  (1856);  and  The  Orbit  tmd  Phmo* 
culture  the  canoe  or  boat  is  the  symbol  of  mem  of  a  Meteoric  Fire  Ball  (1869).  The 
the  home,  and  the  body  of  a  deceased  owner  theoiy  of  atmospheric  circulation,  known  on 
may  be  plaoed  in  his  vessel,  whidi  is  portable  the  Continent  as  the  Buys-Ballot  (q.v.)  law, 
and  may  be  bmie  to  a  choBoi  plam  of  saml-  vas  announced  by  Um  in  1858  at  a  meeting 
tnre;  and  it  is  this  ^pe  of  burial  ease  which  of  the  Americui  Association  for  the  Advance- 
can  be  traced  throu^^h  the  customs  of  many  ment  of  Science.  His  further  worlcs  include 
peoples  to  the  ordinary  coffin  of  modem  tinus.  Solar  and  Lunar  Eolipset  (1846)  and  Blemmt* 
See  Bpbial;  Mdicut  Case;  SAjtcoPHAfiirs.  of  Oonio  Seetiont  (1849  ;  6th  ed.,  1881).  Con- 
COWIS,  Crabexs  Oableton  (1823-96).  An  suit  J.  C  C^rd^  Life  of  /.  B.  Coffin  (Easton, 
American  war  correspondent,  novelist,  and  ju-  1882). 

venile  writer,  bom  at  Boecawen,  N.  H.  Be-  Corns',  John  Mmmngnon  Csun  (1815- 
ginning  as  a  farmer's  boy,  he  tried  civil  engi-  90).  An  American  astronomer.  He  was  bom 
neering;  then  returned  to  farming,  then  became  in  Wiscasset,  Me.,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Gol- 
an enert  tdcsrapher,  and  finally  undertone  lege  in  1834,  and  in  1836  was  wpointed  pro- 
jomuuism  in  Bostim.  He  first  attuned  dis*  feasor  of  matiiematics  in  the  United  States 
tinetion  during  the  Civil  War,  as  CMrespmidettt  navy.  In  1844  he  was  detailed  to  tiie  Naval 
in  the  field  for  the  Boston  Journal.  He  served  Observatory.  He  was  professor  of  astrooMuy 
that  newspaper  also  during  the  Anstro-Pnis-  and  narigati<Hi  in  the  United  States  Navu 
sian  War  of  1866.  On  his  retum  he  became  Academy  from  1863  to  1865,  and  from  1805 
p<^ular  as  a  lecturer  and  was  a  member  of  was  in  charge  of  the  American  Bphemeri*  and 
the  Blassachnsetto  Legislature  (1884-85).  lfatttio<U  Almanac.  He  published  Observationt 
Among  his  many  bo<^  are:  The  Oreat  Com-  with  the  Mural  Cir<^  (1845-49) ;  Oh»ervation» 
mercial  Prite  (1868),  advocating  a  transoHi*  on  the  Total  Edipae  of  the  Bun  (1884) ;  Nov*- 
tinental  railroad  corremfHiding  with  tiie  pres-  gaHon  a»d  Ifautioal  Astronomy  (7th  ed.,  1808). 
ent  Northern  Fadflc;  Daj/e  and  Nighta  on  the  COTWDt,  Joshua  (1792-1864).  An  Ameri- 
Battlefield  (1864) ;  Following  the  Flag  (1866) ;  can  antiouarian,  bmn  at  Newbury,  Maaa.  He 
Wmhuii^  his  Way  ( 1866 ) ;  Four  Years  of  graduated  in  1817  at  Dartmouth  Colle^  and 
Fighting  (1866);  Our  Vew  Way  Round  the  afterward  became  an  instmctor  of  tiie  poet 
World  (1869);  The  Beat  of  Empire  (1870);  Whittier,  who  paid  tribute  to  his  memory  in 
Caleb  Krinkle  (1875) ;  History  of  Boacawen  the  poem  "To  iSj  Old  Schoolmaster."  He  was 
(1877);  Boys  of  '76  (1879);  Old  Times  in  a  founder  of  the  New  England  Antislavery  So- 
the  Cotoniet  (1880);  BuHding  the  Nation  ciety,  of  which  he  became  the  first  recording 
(1888) ;  The  Drum-Beat  of  the  ITation  (1887) ;  secretary.  He  ptdtllshed  a  History  of  Ancient 
ManMng  to  Victory  (1888) ;  Freedom  Trium-  Veuibury  (1846),  uid  An  Account  of  the  Prim' 
phant  (1891).  He  had  a  facUe  style  and  a  mpal  BUme  Inaurrectiona  in  the  Last  Two  Oen- 
vein  of  characteristically  Mew  England  humor  turies  (1860). 

that  secured  for  his  bo<to  a  wide  popularity.  OOVXTN,  Lone  Toh.  A  rimple,  daring  sailor 

Consult  Griffis,  The  Life  of  Charles  CorletoM  in  The  Pilot,  by  J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 

Coffn  (Boston,  1894  and  1898).  COFZIH,   LOBD<zo  S.    (1823-       ).  An 

COJTJriAl,  Bn  Isaac  (1750-1889).  A  British  American  philanthn^ist,  bcwn  in  Alton,  N.  H. 
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He  studied  for  a  few  mootha  in  the  preparatory 
d^artment  of  Oberlin  College,  and  for  a  year 
taught  in  Geauga  Seminary,  Chester,  Ohio, 
where  J.  A.  Garfield  and  Lncretia  Randolph 
( afterward  Mrs.  Garfield )  were  his  pimus. 
Coffin  located  a  homesteader'B  claim  near  Fort 
Do^e,  and  served  with  ihe  Thirl^-second  Iowa 
Inmtoy  during  the  Civil  War.  After  the  war 
he  was  a  preacher,  and  from  1883  to  1888  as 
f  member  of  the  Iowa  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners was  prominrat  in  securing  legisla- 
tion for  safety  appliances  on  railways.  He 
founded  (1893)  a  Railroad  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation, was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  a 
Home  for  Aged  and  Disabled  Railroad 
near  Chicago,  and  was  president  of  the  Iowa 
Anti-Saloon  League,  and  candidate  for  Gov* 
emor  (1907)  on  the  Prohibition  ticket,  and 
for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  (1908) 
on  the  United  Christian  ticket. 

COFFIN,  WnxiAJC  Aitdebson  (1866-  ). 
An  American  landscape  painter,  bom  at  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.  He  studied  at  the  Yale  Art  School 
and  aftorward  in  Paris  under  Bcnmat.  His 
work  represents  the  difTerent  moods  ot  nature 
in  mral  scenery  and  is  diaracterized  a 
peculiar  personal  and  uncoiroromising  direct- 
ness and  simplicity.  iSr,  Coffin  was  active  in 
tiie  organization  of  many  mov^ents;  he  was 
the  art  director  of  tiie  Pan-American  Expo- 
sititm  of  1901  at  Buffalo.  At  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  ( 1904 )  he  exhibited  "Sunrise  in 
Winter"  and  "Evening,  Somerset  Vallw"!  in 
1905.  "The  Last  Gleam";  in  190A,  "Off  New 
London,"  "Flame  Hill,"  and  *Dawn,  October 
Frost.**  Other  paintings  are  "Inlands  in 
April"  (Iflll),  ^'Mominiff"  and  "Early  Au- 
tumn" (1B12),  "A  Thunder  Shower,"  "The  End 
of  the  Storm,"  and  "Early  Springtime"  (1913). 
He  is  represented  in  the  Metrc^olitan  Museum, 
New  York,  by  "The  Rain,"  and  exanrples  of  his 
work  are  in  uie  museums  of  Boston,  Pittsburgh, 
Washingtrai,  and  Buffalo.  The  Modern  Gallery 
in  Veaiice  possesses  his  "Maple  Tree  in  Spring." 
Coffin  received  various  medals  and  is  well 
known  as  a  writer  on  art.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

COFFINHAL,  k&'fd-n&I',  Jban  BAFnsTB 
(1764-94).  A  French  Rev<^utioniBt.  Be  was 
bom  at  Aurillac,  Cantal,  and  after  studying 
medicine  and  law  became  a  lawyer  in  Paris. 
He  was  president  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  in 
1792  was  wpointed  justice  and  vice  president 
of  the  Rer^ntionu7  TribnnaL  It  is  rdated 
that  whoi  LaT<^rier  was  sentenced  to  death 
he  said,  "The  R^nhlic  has  no  need  of  chem- 
ists." Later  he  became  implicated  in  the  fall 
of  Robespierre,  whom  he  attempted  to  rescue, 
and  although  he  escaped  to  the  Tie  des  Cygnes, 
he  was  betrayed,  summtHied  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  condemned,  and  executed. 

COaALNXCEANTT,  kd-gal-n«-chft-&n^,  Mi- 
CHAKL  (1817-91).  A  Rumanian  statesman  and 
historian.  He  was  bora  at  Jassy  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Loniville  (1834)  and  Berlin.  Upon  his 
return  he  became  one  of  the  most  active  mem* 
ht^  of  the  parinr  agitating  for  the  union  of 
Moldavia  and  Wsillachia  into  a  single  Rumanian 
principality,  a  party  which  subsequently  sup- 
ported him  faithfully.  In  1840  he  founded  the 
journal  Daoia  iiiterara,  and  somewhat  later  the 
powerful  unionist  organ,  Stena  Dunirei.  Upon 
the  establishment  of  the  tmion  under  Prince 
Cusa  (1869)  he  was  prominent  in  national  af- 
fairs, and  as  UOnister  of  Piddle  InstrQ?tion  he 
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founded  in  1860  the  University  of  Jassy.  Under 
Charles  of  Hobenzollera,  Cogalniceanu  was  ISin- 
ister  of  the  Interior  from  1868  to  1870;  was 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  time  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  (1877-78),  participating  in 
the  Congress  of  Berlin;  ainin  Minister  of  the 
Interiw  in  187^0,  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  Paris  (1880-81).  Hs  distinguished 
himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  educational, 
legislative,  and  political  reform. 

COOHETTI,  kd-geft«,  Fbaitoesoo  (1804-76). 
An  Italian  historical  and  religious  painter.  He 
was  born  at  Bergamo,  and  studied  there  under 
Diotti  di  Castalmaggiore  and  under  Camuccini 
in  Rome,  where  he  settled  permanoitly  and  was 
for  a  number  of  years  president  of  the  Acaden^ 
of  San  Luca.  "Hb  was  a  close  student  of  Raphau, 
but  although  a  good  colorist  and  much  admired 
in  his  day,  he  was  never  able  to  free  hlmsdf 
from  formalism.  He  painted  many  altarpieces 
and  frescoes  for  churches  sjid  palaces  in  Ber- 
gamo, Rome,  and  Savona,  notably  "The  Ex- 
ploits of  Alexander  the  Great"  and  the  "Par- 
nassus," in  the  Villa  Torlcmia,  Rome;  "The 
Four  Elements"  in  the  Villa  Torl<mia  at  Castd 
Qandolfo.  Wb  frescoes  and  altarplecea  in  St. 
Paal's-withont-the-walls,  Rome,  and  freseoea  In 
the  Basiliea  at  Savtma  also  deserre  especial 
mention. 

COGHLAN,  kfig^on,  (XuUB  FuLnoiB  ( 1841- 
99).  A  comedian,  of  Irish  parentage.  He  was 
bom  in  Paris,  France,  and  educated  for  the  bar, 
but  adopted  the  stage,  making  his  first  appear- 
anoe  at  the  Haymarket,  London,  in  April,  i860. 
After  having  been  leading  man  of  the  Prbioe  M 
Wales's  Theatre,  he  came  to  America  in  the 
autumn  of  1876  and  played  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre,  New  York  Ci^,  under  Augustin  Daly. 
He  was  leading  man  at  the  Union  Square  The- 
atre during  the  run  of  The  Celebrated  Caae.  He 
appeared  at  Wallack's  Theatre  with  his  sister; 
Rose;  played  engiwements  with  Mrs.  Langtiy 
(1885-91);  created  Alec  d'Urberville  in  Mrs. 
Fife's  production  of  Test  of  the  ^UrherviUet 
(1897).  and  snccessfnlly  produced  (189S)  his 
The  Royal  BoOt  a  version  of  Dumas's  Keant, 
Among  his  otiier  plays  are:  Lady  Boater,  A 
Quiet  £u&&«r,  and  Citizen  Pierre.  The  last  be 
produced  without  success  in  the  year  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  Galveston,  Tex.  Cogh- 
lan  was  one  of  the  most  graceful  yet  forceful 
of  modem  actors,  equally  at  home  in  old  Eng- 
lish comedy  and  in  modem  emotional  rOles. 
Consult  Clai^  and  Edgett,  "Flayers  of  the 
Present,"  in  the  Dunlop  Society  PubKoatioHt 
(New  York,  1899). 

COOHLAN,  Ross  (1863-  ).  A  British- 
American  actress,  sister  of  Charles  Coghlan. 
Sbe  was  bom  at  Peterborough,  England,  and 
her  theatrical  career  b^an  at  the  Greenock 
Theatre,  Scotland,  where  she  appeared  as  one 
of  the  witches  in  Macbeth.  She  was  first  in- 
duced to  come  to  America  by  E.  A.  Sothem  in 
1871  and  appeared  in  burlesque  at  Wallack*B 
Theatre,  New  York,  during  the  season  of  1872- 
73.  From  1873  to  1877  she  was  again  in  Eng- 
land, where  she  played  for  a  time  with  Bany 
Sullivan  in  Ttoelfth  Night,  and  later  with  Joseph 
Jefferson  in  Rip  Van  Winkle.  In  1877  she  re- 
appeared at  Wallack's;  the  following  year  she 
was  the  Countess  Zicka  in  the  first  American 
presentation  of  DipUmaey.  In  1880  she  made 
a  great  hit  as  Stephanie  in  Forget-Mv-Not.  She 
renuuned  at  Wallack's  Theatre  most  of  the  time 
till  1888,  when  she  played  Lady  Teade  In  The 
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ScJiool  for  Scandal.  Her  repertoire  there  in- 
cluded a  wide  range  of  characters,  which  ahe 
acted  with  great  resource  of  feeling  and  tech- 
nique. Since  then  she  has  starred  and  has  ap- 
peared in  several  large  melodramatic  produc- 
tions.  In  1909-10  she  was  with  the  New  Theatre 
Company,  in  1911  she  played  in  The  First  Lady 
in  the  Land,  and  in  1913  she  was  in  the  cast  of 
Fine  Feathers.  Consult:  McKay,  Famous  Amer- 
ican  Actors  of  To-day  (New  York,  1896)  ; 
Strang,  Famous  Accesses  of  the  Day  in  Amer- 
ica (Boston,  1899). 

C0OHLAir»  Timothy  ATJauexunB  (1856- 
).  An  Australian  statistician,  bom  and 
educated  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  In  1884 
he  became  assistant  eovemment  engineer  for 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  in  1886-1905  was  gov- 
emm^t  statistician  of  New  South  Wales.  He 
served  also  as  registrar  of  friendly  societies 
(1886-1905),  member  of  the  Public  Service 
Board  (1896-1900),  and  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Old-Age  Pensions.  In  1905  he  went  to  Lon- 
don as  Agent  General '  for  New  South  Wales 
and  representative  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth on  tiie  Pacific  Cable  Boud.  Among  his 
important  statistical  and  descriptive  works  on 
Attstralia  are:  Wealth  and  Progress  of  Veto 
South  Wales  (1887  et  seq.) ;  Statistics  of  the 
Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia  (1897;  1899); 
Childbirth:  A  Study  in  Statistics  (1900). 

COGIA  HASSAN  AT.HABBAT,,  kj/gyA 
hBa's&n  ^l-hftybAI.  One  of  the  tales  of  the 
Arabian  J/ights. 

COOIA  HOTTSSAIT,  hSSs^sAn.  In  The  Ara- 
bian Nights,  the  captain  of  the  Forty  Thieves, 
detected  and  slain  by  Morgiana. 

COGNAC,  kd'ny&k'  (Lat.  Oondate,  Gall.  Con- 
date,  confluence,  from  con,  Lat.  cum,  together  + 
de,  Skt.  dha,  to  place).  A  town  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Charente,  south  France,  picturesquely 
situated  on  an  old  castle-crowned  hill  overlook- 
ing the  river  Charente,  31  miles  west  of  An- 
gooUme  by  rail  (Map:  France,  S.,  D  3).  Co- 
gnac is  celebrated  as  tbe  place  where  the  famous 
Cognac  brandy  is  manufactured,  and  is  the 
centre  of  that  trade  in  Charente.  Champajjfne 
is  also  made  extensively  in  this  district.  Fran- 
cis I  was  bom  here  in  1494.  Pop.,  1901,  19,483; 
1911,  19,188.  Consult  L.  Ravaz,  Le  pays  du 
Cognac. 

COGNATE  (Lat.  oognatas,  ct^nate,  from  oo-, 
together  -f-  gnatua,  bom,  from  nasci,  to  be  bom; 
connected  with  Gk.  ylyptaSat,  gignetthai,  Skt. 
/an,  to  be  bom) .  A  term  applied  to  relatives  of 
the  female  branch  of  a  family.  It  is  most  com- 
monly employed  in  the  civil  (Roman)  law  and 
in  its  technical  sense  did  not  come  into  general 
use  in  the  English  law.  In  many  systems  of 
law  cognates  rank  next  after  agnates  in  the  in- 
heritance of  property.  The  term  is  not  generally 
used  in  the  United  States.    See  Aghaxb;  Dk- 

SCENT;  InHEBITANOE. 

COGNIABB,  kA'nyar',  Chables  THtoDOBB 
(1806-72)  and  Jean  Hippoltte  (1807-88). 
Two  French  dramatists  and  theatrical  mana^rs. 
They  were  brothers,  and  wrote  themselves  and 
in  collaboration  with  other  dramatists  about  200 
fairy  plays,  vaudevilles,  and  other  light  pieces, 
which  were  unusually  succesaful.  Their  first 
success  was  La  cocarde  tricolore  (1831),  which 
was  played  nearly  200  times.  Between  1846 
and  1869  they  were  directors,  either  together 
or  separately,  of  the  Porte^int-Martin,  the 
Vaudeville,  and  the  Th^tre  des  Vaxi^tte.  Among 
their  best-known   pieces  are:    Le  pays  latin 


(1832);  Le  royaume  des  femmes  (1833);  Les 
Chauffeurs  (1835)  ;  La  fille  de  I'air  (1837) ;  La 
ohatte  blanche  (1852);  Les  bibelots  du  diabte 
(1858) ;  Le  pied  de  Manton  (1860). 

COGNXBT,  kO'nyA',  LAqh  (17B4-1880).  A 
French  historical  and  portrait  painter.  ^  was 
bom  in  Paris,  studied  under  Gu^rin  and  at  tbe 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  won  the  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1817.  He  first  attracted  attention  with 
"Marius  among  the  Ruins  of  Carthage"  (1824), 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Toulouse.  His  other  im- 
portant works  include  "The  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents"  and  his  masterpiece,  "Tintoretto 
Painting  the  Portrait  of  his  J>eiid  Daughter" 
( 1846 ) ,  in  the  Bordeaux  Museum.  His  portraits 
include  those  of  Mardchal  Maison,  Ixmia  PU- 
lippe,  and  M.  de  CriUfm.  He  decorated  several 
ceilings  in  the  Louvre  and  tbe  Halle  de  Godiaque 
in  the  HOtel  de  Ville,  Paris,  and  a  chapel  in 
the  church  of  the  Madeleine.  At  first  a  Classi- 
cist, he  early  joined  the  Romantic  school.  His 
pictures  are  fine  in  composition,  but  lack  crea- 
tive ima^nation  and  are  weak  in  color.  He 
was  a  noted  teacher  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  Bonnat  and  Meissimier  having  been  among 
his  pupils. 

COGNITZON.   See  Knowledge. 

COannZANCE,  in  legal  use  commonly  kOn^- 
zons  (Lat.  cognitio,  investigatipn,  inquiry,  from 
con,  with,  and  nosco,  know).  1,  An  old  term  of 
the  common  law  signifying  lepH  jurisdiction  or 
an  acknowledgment  of  a  lact  having  l^g^ 
conseqnenceB. 

Oognizanoe  of  Pleas  was  jurisdiction  of 
causes,  a  privilege  granted  by  the  King  to  a 
city  or  town  to  institute  a  tribunal  for  the  trisl 
of  suits.  Sometimes  such  a  jurisdiction  was  con- 
ferred to  the  exclusion  of  tliat  of  the  regular 
tribunals  of  tbe  kingdom.  It  was  by  such  a 
grant  that  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge acquired  their  legal  jurisdiction.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  the  expression  claim  of  oog- 
nizanoe is  used,  when  one  conrt  intervenes  to 
assert  jurisdiction  over  a  cause  which  has  been 
wrongfully  instituted  in  another  court.  The 
term  is  not  employed  in  this  special  significa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  though  it  occurs  in 
the  general  sense  of  jurisdiction,  as  in  the  ex- 
pression "to  take  cognizance  of  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion."   See  Jdbisdiction. 

In  pleading,  cognizance  signifies  a  formal  ac- 
knowledgment of  ui  act  allied,  as  in  replevin, 
an  aeknowle4^ment  of  the  taking  of  tbe  goods 
sought  to  be  recovered;  and  in  the  fictitiona 
process  known  as  "levying  a  fine,"  an  adknowl- 
edgment  by  the  defendant  that  the  lands  claimed 
are  tbe  property  of  the  elainumt.  See  Fen; 
Replevin;  Ple:adinq. 

2.  A  term  in  heraldry,  used  in  a  loose  man- 
ner, sometimes  to  signify  a  crest  (q.v.),  and 
sometimes  a  badge  (q.v.)  or  other  distinguish- 
ing mark.   

COGNCHEN  (Lat.,  from  oo-,  together  -H 
(jr)nomen,  name;  connected  witii  Lat.  gnoseere, 
Gk.  yiypiiffxeip,  gigndskein,  Skt.  jUi,  Ger.  kenneOf 
Eng.  know).  A  term  used  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans for  the  name  by  which  a  familia  was  dis- 
tinguished from  other  ftvnilicB  of  a  gens  (q.v.). 
A  Roman  of  social  position  ordinarily  had  three 
names;,  of  these  the  last  was  his  cognomen. 
In  Marcus  Tullius  Cioero,  e.g.,  the  first  name  is 
the  pr<r*omen,  or  personal  name;  tbe  second  the 
nomen,  or  name  of  the  gens;  the  third  is  the 
cognomen.   

COCKNOSCENTI.    See  CoNNOissEua. 
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COONO'VIT  (Lat.,  hehasacknofwledged).  A 
written  confession  of  liability  by  the  defendant 
in  an  action  authorizing  the  plaintiff  to  enter 
judgment  for  a  specified  sum,  either  absolutely 
or  upon  terms  as  to  time  of  entry  or  payment. 
It  is  given  only  aft«r  the  action  is  begun,  and 
before  the  defendant  has  answered  or  otherwise 
pleaded,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  a  con- 
fession of  judgment,  now  used  in  England  and 
in  most  of  the  States  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  given  before  the  action  is  commenced,  but  is 
about  the  same  in  form.  As  orinnally  used,  the 
cognovit  is  superseded  in  almost  every  jurisdic- 
tion to-day  by  an  order  of  the  court  entered  on 
consent.  It  is  still  in  use  in  some  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States  where  the  forau  of  com- 
mon-law pleading  are  retained. 

COOS'WKLL,  Joseph  Obebn  (1786-1871). 
An  American  librarian  and  bibliographer.  He 
was  bom  in  Ipswidi,  Maaa.,  (^adnated  at  Har- 
vard in  1806,  and  studied  law,  but  preferred  to 
teach,  and  became  a  tutor  at  Harvard  in  1814. 
With  George  Ticknor  he  m>ent  two  years  (1816- 
18)  at  the  University  of  Gfittingen.  In  1820 
he  was  made  professor  of  minerau^  and  geol- 
ogy and  librarian  of  Harvard  ColKge,  and  in 
1823,  with  George  Bancroft,  founded  the  Rotmd 
Hill  School  at  Northampton,  Mass.  He  removed 
to  New  York,  to  become  editor  of  the  Seviw  in 
that  ci<7,  in  1836;  eontinaed  in  tiiat  work  until 
1842;  became  a  personal  friend  of  John  Jacob 
Astor,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  fund  to  create  the  Astor  Library.  He 
was,  besides,  the  chief  adviser  of  the  philanthro- 
pist in  planning  this  library.  He  became  super* 
intendent  in  1848  and  went  abroad  to  purchase 
volumes  for  the  collection.  He  also  undertook 
the  preparation  of  an  analytical  wid  alphabeti- 
cal catalogue  of  tiie  collectitm.  Consult  Ticknor 
(ed.),  Znfe  of  Joseph  Oreen  CogsweUt  a» 
Sketched  in  Am  LetterB  (Oambri^,  Mass., 
1874).  

COOSWELL,  Mason  Fttch  (1761-1830).  An 
American  physician,  adopted  son  of  Samuel 
Huntington,  President  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. He  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1780,  and  settled  in  HartfOTd,  where 
he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  first 
a^Ium  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  America.  He 
was  also  a  founder  of  the  Connecticut  Retreat 
for  the  Insane  at  Hartford  and  introduced  into 
America  the  methods  of  removing  a  cataract 
from  the  eye  and  of  tying  the  carotid  artery 
(1803)^  

COOWHEKL.   See  Gear  Whto.. 

OOHABITA^ON  (from  Lat.  oohahitaiio, 
from  oohabitare,  to  dwell  together,  from  co-,  to- 
gether 4-  habitare,  to  dwell).  The  act  of  a  man 
and  wwnan  in  living  together  as  husband  and 
wife.  Cohabitation  does  not  necessarily  involve 
the  notion  of  sexual  intercourse,  and  in  a  strict 
l^al  sense,  as  applied  to  husband  and  wife,  may 
Tnean  only  consortium,  and  not  concubitus;  but 
the  term  is  commonly  held,  even  in  law,  to  carry 
with  it  the  latter  implication,  and  this  is  always 
so  where  the  parties  are  unmarried.  It  raises  a 
legal  presumption  of  marriage  between  the  par- 
ties cohabiting,  which  may,  however,  be  rebutted 
ly  other  evidence.  See  Mahbiage,  and  the  au- 
thorities there  referred  to. 

COHAN,  Geoboe  Michael  (1878-  ).  An 
American  comedian  and  playwright,  bom  in 
Providence,  R.  I.  He  first  appeared  on  the 
stage  when  nine  years  old  in  Daniel  Boone; 
later  "The  Four  Cohans"  became  one  of  the 


most  popular  attractions  on  the  vaudeville 
stage.  Between  1899  and  1914  George  M.  Cohau 
wrote  and  produced  a  large  number  of  musical 
comedies  and  plays,  in  several  of  which  he  him- 
self took  leading  parts.  The  list  includes: 
Little  Johnny  Jones,  The  Oovemor's  Son,  Forty- 
five  Minutes  from  Brotidvoay,  Qeorge  Washing- 
ton, Jr^  The  Yankee  Prmce,  Oet-Rich-Quick 
WaUingfordr  The  Little  Millionaire,  Roadway 
Jones,  and  Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate.  All  these 
plays  were  very  popular,  and  while  not  preten- 
tious, had  the  merit  of  wholesomeness.  Cohan 
had  control  of  several  theatres  in  New  York 
City  until  February,  1914,  when  he  retired  from 
business  to  devote  himself  to  writing  and 
composing. 

COHBN,  ki/ea,  Eim,  (1842-1906).  A  Ger- 
man mineralogist,  bora  in  Jutland.  He  studied 
in  the  univermies  of  Berlin  and  Heidelb^g  and 
from  1867  to  1872  was  assistant  in  mineralogy 
in  the  latter  university.  He  then  spent  a  year 
and  a  half  in  South  Africa  and,  after  devoting 
the  following  years  to  mineralogical  studies  and 
to  the  preparation  of  works  descriptive  of  his 
African  explorations,  became  professor  of  pe- 
trography in  Strassbur^  in  1878.  In  1885  he 
was  made  professor  of  mineralogy  in  Greifswald. 
His  published  works  include  the  following: 
Oeopnostiach-pe^ographieahe  Slneeen  aus  8M- 
afrika  (1874) ;  BrUlutemde  Bemerkungen  zu  der 
Routenkarte  etner  Reise  von  Lydenburg  nach 
den  Goldfeldem  und  von  Lydenhurg  nacft  der 
Delagoabai  im  dstlichen  SUdafrika  (1876) ; 
Sammlung  von  Mikrophotographien  zur  Teran- 
schaulichung  der  mikroskopiscken  Struktur  von 
Mineralien  und  Gesteinen  (1881-83;  3d  ed., 
1899);  Meteoritenkunde  (2d  ed.,  1903). 

OOEENt  Hbkbi  (1808-80).  A  French  numis- 
matist and  musician,  bora  at  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land. For  a  number  of  years  he  was  curator  of 
the  numismatic  collection  in  the  National  Li- 
brary in  Paris.  He  wrote  the  valuable  Descrip- 
tion ginSrale  des  monnoies  de  la  ripublique  ro- 
maine  (1867)  and  Description  historique  des 
f»onnoi«»  frappies  sous  I'empire  rotnain  (7  vols., 
1859-«8;  2d  ed.,  prepared  by  Feuardent,  1880  et 
seq.) .  He  also  wrote  ui  excellent  Ouide  de  I'om- 
ateur  de  livres  A  vignettes  du  XVIITe  aiiole 
(1870;  5th  ed.,  1886),  and  was  known  as  a  com- 
poser  and  writer  on  the  theory  of  music. 

COHEN,  Hbnbt  (1863-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can rabbi,  born  in  London.  He  was  ordained 
rabbi  In  1884,  and  was  pastor  at  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica (1884-86),  Woodville,  Miss.  (1885-88), 
and  Galveston,  Tex.  (1888-  }.  His  publica- 
tions include  Sia  Hundred  TiUmudie  Sayings 
(1894;  2d  ed.,  1910)  and  a  translation  from  the 
German  of  Nahida  Remy,  Prayer  in  Bible  and 
Talmud  (1894;  2d  ed.,  1910). 

COHEIT,  Hebuann  (1842-  ).  A  .Ger- 
man philosopher,  bom  at  Koswig,  and  educated 
at  Breslau,  Berlin,  and  Halle,  In  1875  he  be- 
came professor  at  Marburg.  As  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Neo-Eantian  movement  (see  Neo- 
EANTiAinsic),  he  did  perhaps  as  nmch  as  any 
other  follower  of  Kant  to  make  the  Critical 
Philosophy  better  known  to  studente.  This  he 
has  accomplished  by  banishing  the  "thing-in- 
itself"  from  his  system  and  bringing  philosophy 
into  closer  connection  with  the  sciences.  His 
contributions  to  the  interpretation  of  Kant's 
writings  are  of  permanent  value.  His  works 
include  Kanfs  Theorie  der  Erfahrwng  (1871: 
2d  ed.,  1896),  which  led  to  tiie  modification  of 
Lange's  previously  published  views  of  Kant; 
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Kanft  BegrOndung  der  EtMk  (1877) ;  Platon'a 
Ideenlehre  und  die  Matkematik  { 1879 ) ;  Ein 
BekeiMtnisa  und  die  Judenfrage  (1880);  Die 
TfSchatetaiebe  im  Talmud  (1884)  ;  Kant'a  Be- 
grUndung  der  Aesthetik  (1889);  System  der 
PKUotophie  (1902-06);  the  eth-7th  eda.  of 
Lange'ft  GFetehiehto  dw  MatenaUtinua;  Kom- 
mmtar  m  Simtt  Sritik  (1907) ;  SeligUm  und 
Bettliohkeit  (1907).  Consult  Oaasirer,  in  Kant- 
ttudienj  vol.  zvii  (1912),  and  PhiJoaophiache 
Abhandlungen,  H.  Cohen  ettm  yoaten  OeJmrtatag 
dargebracht  (Berlin,  1912). 

COHEKy  Jacob  (da  Silta)  Sous  (1838- 
).  An  American  physician,  bom  in  New 
York  City,  brother  of  Solomon  Solis  Cohen. 
Hb  wm  educated  at  the  Unireraily  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania.  In  1841,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  he  became  aaBiatant  surgeon  of  the  Twmty- 
laxtb  PennsvlvRnia  Regiment,  and  later  he 
was  assistant  an^eon  wnh  I>upont's  expedition 
to  Port  Royal  and  with  the  South  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron;  from  1864  to  the  close  of 
the  war  Iw  served  in  the  army  hospitals  in  Phil- 
adelphia. There  after  1866  he  practiced  his  pro- 
feflBion,  giyboB  spedal  mMentirai  to  diseaBes  of 
the  throat  amk  ckeet.  He  aleo  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and 
College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine.  His  publi- 
cati<Hi8  include:  Inkalaiion:  Ita  Therapeutioa 
and  Practice  (1867;  2d  ed.,  1876);  Diaeaaea  of 
the  Throat  (1872;  2d  ed.,  1879);  The  Throat 
and  the  Voice  (1879). 

COHEN,  Julius  BniEini  (1869-  ).  An 
En^Bh  chemiBty  bom  at  Ifoncbester.  He  was 
educated  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  at 
the  University  of  Munich.  From  1884  to  1890 
he  was  demonstrator  in  chemistry  at  Victoria 
University,  Manchester,  and  from  1890  to  1904 
was  lecturer  on  organic  chemistry  at  the  York- 
shire Cotlc^  In  tile  latter  year  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  organic  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Leeds.  Besides  a  number  of  researches  his  pub- 
lications include:  Theoretio^  Organic  Ohemtstry 
(1902);  PraotioiU  Organie  Chemiatrg  (1910); 
Organie  Ohemittry  for  Advanced  Btudmts  (2 
vols.,  1907-lS);  Organto  CAemwtry  (1912); 
Smoke:  A  Study  of  Town  Air  (1912). 

OOHENf  Kathebzns  M.  (1869-  );  An 
American  sculptor  and  painter.  She  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia  and  studied  at  the  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  academies  of  design  under  Boyle 
and  Saint-(}audenB,  and  also  in  Paris  under 
Merci^  and  Puech.  She  is  best  known  for  her 
reliefs  and  dseoratire  figures  erf  h^-l^;endary 
personages,  sucb  as  '*Pr&eilIa,»  "Romola."  and 
''Rabbi-Ben-Ezra.'*  An  herwc  figure,  "The  Is- 
raelite," was  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  of 
1896,  and  one  of  her  most  important  works,  the 
statue  of  Genera]  Beaver  for  the  Smith  Me- 
morial, is  in  Fairmonnt  Park,  Philadelphia. 
Among  her  portrait  busts  are  those  of  l^yor 
Sulzberger  and  Lucien  Moss.  She  is  also  known 
as  a  painter  of  figures,  landscapes,  and  minia- 
tores.  Her  work  is  imaginative  and  shows  deli- 
cacy of  treatment. 

COHEN,  SoLOicoiT  Sous  (1857-  ).  An 
American  physician,  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
brother  of  Jacob  (da  Silva)  Solis  Cohen.  He 
was  educated  at  Jd^erson  Medical  College,  where 
he  served  as  lecturer  on  clinical  medicine  from 
1888  to  1902,  and  thereafter  as  professor.  From 
1887  to  1902  he  was  also  professor  of  ellnieal 
medicine  and  therapeutics  at  the  Philadelphia 
Polyclinic  and  Goll<»e  for  Gh«dnates  in  ludi- 
due;  and  in  1890-92  he  lectured  on  ther^ten- 
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tics  at  the  Dartmouth  Summer  School.  He  was 
recorder  of  the  Association  of  American  Physi- 
cians from  1902  to  1913.  He  served  as  pbysi- 
clan  to  the  Philadelpliia  General,  Jefferson, 
Rush,  and  Jewish  hospitals,  edited  System  of 
Phyaiologio  TherapeutKa  (11  vols.,  1901-05), 
and  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the  Philadelphim 
PolytAinia  and  coeditor  of  Uie  American  Hebrew. 
His 'publicatiras  also  include:  Therapeutica  of 
Tnberottloaia  (1891);  Eaaentiala  of  Diagnoaia 
(1892;  2d  ed.,  1900);  The  True  R6le  of  Druga 
tn  the  Management  of  Tuberouloaia  (1901). 

COHEBEB  (from  cohere,  from  Lat.  co)ug- 
rere,  to  cliD|;  together,  from  co-,  together  + 
Atrrere,  to  ding).  An  instrument  invented  in 
1890  by  Professor  Branly,  oi  Paris,  for  iba  de- 
tectim  of  so-called  "electrical  waves,"  i.e.,  of 
waves  in  the  ether  produced  by  electrical  oscil- 
lations. (The  principle  of  this  action  had  be«i 
discovered  before  by  Munk,  Varley,  and  Csl- 
zecchi-Onesti.)  The  coherer  was  carefully 
studied  by  Lodge  in  England  in  1894  to  detect 
the  existence  of  dectric  waves  created  by  a  spark 
discharge  and  by  Popoff  in  Russia  in  1896  in 
investtgations  on  atmbspherie  eleetricily.  Mar- 
coni then  ad<^ted  the  instrameat  for  nee  in 
wireless  tel^raphy,  and  in  an  improved  form  it 
figured  in  his  patent  specifications.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  tube  containing  minnte  filings 
of  some  metal,  into  each  end  of  which  a  wire 
enters  for  a  sufficient  distance.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  under  ordinary  conditions  such  a 
tube  does  not  allow  an  electric  current  to  pass; 
bat,  if  dectrical  waves  fall  upon  it,  a  current 
can  be  passed  most  easily,  thus  affwding  a 
simple  means  of  telling  when  electrical  waves 
are  passing.  One  explanation  is  that,  when  put 
in  the  tube  loosdy,  tne  filings  do  not  make  elec- 
trical connection,  owing  to  thin  surface  layers 
of  condensed  gases,  etc;  but  under  the  action 
of  the  dectrical  waves  these  layers  are  cleaned 
off,  possibly  by  minute  sparks  passing  between 
the  filings,  and  thus  establishing  mewllc  con- 
nection throu^  the  tube.  If,  after  the  waves 
have  passed,  the  tube  is  tapped  fordUy,  the 
filings  are  knocked  apart,  and  the  tube  ^ain  be- 
comes a  nonconductor.  The  metals  whose  filings 
are  used  ordinarily  are  silver  and  nickd.  Others 
might  be  used,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  with 
some  substances  the  electrical  resistance  is  in- 
creased by  the  waves,  not  decreased.  Consnlt 
Fleming,  An  Elementary  Man%tal  of  Wireleaa 
Telegraphy  and  Wireleaa  Telephony  (Londmi, 
1908);  id,,  The  Prinoiplea  of  BletOrie  Wmve 
Telegraphy  and  Telephony  (lb.,  1010) ;  Moncton, 
Radio  Telegraphy  (New  York,  1908).  See  Wxn- 
UE88  TELEGRAPHT. 

COHEOSION  ( Fr.  ooMaion,  It.  ooenoM,  from 
Lat.  eohterere,  to  cling  together).  The  name 
riven  to  that  property  of  matter  observed  when 
TWO  portions  of  the  same  matter  are  brought 
dosdy  into  contact;  thus  ime  speaks  of  the 
cohesiim  of  water,  .meaning  the  forces  manifest 
at  any  point  in  water  oiling  to  the  mutual  ac- 
tion of  the  molecules.  Sometimes  the  word  is 
used  to  express  the  phenomenon  observed  when 
two  pieces  of  a  solid  are  stuck  together,  such  as 
two  pieces  of  glass,  two  pieces  of  lead,  etc.  The 
forces  of  cohesion  in  a  liquid  are  greatiy  af- 
fected by  having  substances  dissolved  in  it,  and, 
in  short,  by  anything  whidi  affects  the  mole- 
cnles  or  their  arrangements. 

COHK,  AocofHS  (18S1-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can edncatw,  bom  in  Paris  and  educated  at  the 
University  of  l^rls.  He  serred  In  tin  Franeo- 
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PnuBian  War,  studied  law  in  Paris,  and  in 
1876  came  to  the  United  States.  In  1882  he 
became  tutor  in  French  at  Ck>luinbia  University, 
where,  after  teaching  Frendi  at  Harvard  in 
1884-81,  he  became  professor  of  Romance  Ian- 
guases  and  Utoratures.  He  edited  many  French 
iflzuKM^  and^  with  Curtis  Hidden  Pag^  a 
series  called  FrmuA  Olaaaioa  for  Engliah  Reat^ 
era,  and  delivered  the  lecture  on  French  litera- 
ture in  the  Columbia  University  Leotwrea  on 
Literature  (1011).  He  e«itributed  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  Nev  IvmaxiAXKtsjs.  Bnct- 

COHK,  kfin,  FiBOiNAini  Julius  (1828-88). 
A  German  botaiiist,  bom  at  Brealau.  He  studied 
at  the  universities  oi  Berlin  and  Bredan,  be* 
came  connected  with  tiie  latter  instituticm  In 
1860,  and  was  made  full  professor  there  in  1871. 
His  investigationB  concerned  chiefly  the  physi* 
ology  and  morphology  of  plants,  to  our  knowl- 
'edge  of  which  he  made  numerous  contributions 
of  the  highest  importance.  He  is  best  known  for 
his  carem  studies  of  the  life  histories  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  plant  life,  of  great  service  in 
promoting  bacteriology.  He  also  studied  insect- 
killing  fungi  and  germ-caused  diseases,  and 
made  a  microscopic  analysis  of  water.  Besides 
a  number  of  papers  on  special  topics  <rf  his 
adenee,  his  published  works  include  the  follow- 
ing: Slur  Naturgeaehichte  dea  Protoooocua  plu- 
viaUa  (1860);  Unterauchungen  Uber  die  Bnt- 
tpiokeUmgageachichte  der  mHa-oakopiaoke»  Algett 
und  Piliae  (1863);  Die  Wunder  dea  Blutea 
(1864);  Anthraa  (1876);  Neue  Vnteraucfiungem 
fiber  Bakterien  (1872-76) ;  Die  Pflanee  Vortr&ge 
one  dem  Oebiete  der  Botemik  (2d  ed,  19SS-VI). 
^  also  edited  the  BeitrSge  but  SiMogie  der 
Pftaneen  and  tiie  Kryptogamenfiora  ScMeaiens. 
One  of  his  best-known  contributions  to  science 
was  the  demonstration  that  bacteria  are  plants. 
Consult  Pauline  Cohn,  Ferdinand  Coh»f  BUtter 
der  Brinnerung  (Breslau,  1901). 

OOEH,  GuBTAv  (1840-  ).  A  German 
economist.  He  was  bom  at  Marienwerder  and 
studied  at  Berlin  and  Jena.  His  tour  tbxauA. 
En|da^  In  1873  gave  him  tlie  materiiUs  for  Us 
work,  UnterauoKungen  Uber  die  engUaohe  Eiaen- 
hehnpolitik  (1874).  In  1884  he  became  profes- 
sor of  political  science  at  GSttingen  and  In  1882 
was  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Commission  to 
investi^te  the  affairs  and  regulations  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  His  works  include:  Byatem 
der  NationaUHeonomie  (188S  and  1808;  Eng. 
trans,  in  the  fooaomto  Btudiea  of  CblcMO  Uni- 
versity) ;  Zw  Oswhiokte  und  PtOitik  dea  Yer- 
kehraweaena  (1800) ;  Zur  Politik  dea  deutachen 
Finang-Verkehre-  und  Verwaltungaweaena  ( 1806 ) ; 
The  Science  of  PiMonoe  (trans,  by  T.  B.  Veblen, 
1886) ;  Ueber  die  staatawiaaenachaftliche  Vor- 
bUdung  Bum  hdhem  Vertoaltungadienat  in  Preua- 
sen  (1800). 

GOEMSZIM,  kOntilm,  Julius  FKODExaa 
(1839-84).  A  German  pathologist,  born  at 
Demmin  in  Pomerania.  After  studying  medi- 
cine at  several  universities,  indndii^  tiioee  of 
Berlin  and  Wflnburg,  he  became  connected  with 
the  pathological  institute  of  the  Charity,  Berlin.- 
In  1868  he  was  made  professor  of  pathology  at 
Kiel,  from  1872  to  1878  was  professor  at  Bres- 
Ian,  and  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  held  a 
similar  position  at  Leipzig.  His  published 
works  include  the  following:  Vntermchungen 
ilber  die  emboliachen  Prozesae  (1872);  Neue 
Vntenuekungen  Uher  die  BntzOt^ung  (1873); 
Forlesw^ea  Uber  aUgemeine  PatMogie  (1877- 


80) ;  Die  Tuberkuloae  votn  Standpunkte  der 
Injfektionalehre  (1881).  Cohnheim  was  the  first 
to  demMistrate  that  pus  consists  laigelv  of 
white  blood  corpuscles,  thus  throwing  much  light 
on  the  nature  of  inflammations.  Consult:  Pon- 
fiek,  Ged&okttiiarede  auf  Cohnheim  (Breslau, 
1884} ;  also^  Kllhne'a  bicsraphieal  sketch  pub- 
lished with  the  QtaammMte  Abhamdhti^en  wm 
J.  F.  Cohnheim  (Brealau,  1885). 

C01S.0  (American  Indian).  A  local  name  in 
Alaska  for  the  silver  salmon  {Oneorhpnchua  ki- 
autch,  or  millatsohitaoh) .   See  Salmon. 

COHOES,  kt-hOtf.  A  city  in  Albany  Co., 
N.  Y.,  0  miles  (direct)  north  of  Albany;  at  the 
junctim  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  nvers,  and 
on  the  Delaware  and  Hndsm  and  the  New  Twk 
Central  railroads  (Mi^i  New  York,  G  6).  The 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals  also  pass  through 
the  city,  wpitfag  a  short  distance  to  the  souui. 
In  this  section  of  the  Erie  Canid  there  are  sev- 
eral locks  which  lift  the  boata  from  the  lower 
level  of  the  Hudson  valley  to  that  above  the 
Mohawk  Falls.  The  citv  is  fumicdied  with  abun- 
dant water  power  by  the  Mohawk,  here  crossed 
by  a  long  railroad  bridge  affording  a  fine  view 
of  the  falls,  which  are  76  feet  high  and  900  feet 
wide.  A  dam  above  th»  falls  siores  the  water 
which  is  supplied  by  canals  to  the  mills  and 
factories.  Conoes  is  noted  as  a  manufacturing 
centre,  its  industries  includii^  laree  cottMi, 
woolen,  and  knitting  mills,  axe  ^ctories,  rolling 
mills,  iron  foundries,  machine  shops,  furniture, 
soap,  paper-board,  sash  and  door,  and  shirt  and 
collar  factories.  Cohoes  was  for  many  years  a 
part  of  the  Rensselaer  Manor.  Its  first  settlers 
were  Dutch  and  probably  came  as  early  as  1680. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1848  and  in 
1870  was  chartered  as  a  dty.  The  water  works 
are  owned  by  the  munidpality.  Pcqp.,  1000, 
23,810;  1810,  24,709. 

CCKHOBT  (Lat.  ooAora,  originally  meaning 
inclosure,  connected  with  6k.  x^prii,  ohortot, 
garden,  Olr.  gort,  sedge,  Qer.  Oarteu,  garden, 
AS.  geardf  Eng.  yard).  A  portion  of  a  It^on  in 
the  ancient  JKoman  armies.  Usnally  there  were 
600  men  to  a  cohort  and  10  cohorts  to  a  l^on 
(q.v.).  (See  CnrrnBioiT.)  The  term  Pratoria 
Cohort  sometimes  denoted,  under  the  Republic, 
the  suite  of  the  governor  of  a  province;  under 
the  Empire  it  designated  the  famous  Praetorian 
Guard,  bodyguard  of  the  Emptor,  which  had 
so  much  to  do  with  the  ™**^''g  and  ^i^^n^—g  of 
Roman  emperors. 

COHOSH.  The  American  Indian  name  of 
black  snakeroot  {Cimiieifuga  nioemoia).  It  oc- 
enrs  in  tiie  United  States  from  Maine  to  Wis- 
consin and  south  to  Flcnida.  The  rhisomea, 
which  are  emplimd  in  medidn^  contain  resin, 
wax,  tannin,  and  a  crystalline  princifde.  Al- 
terative,  sedative^  and  emmenagogue  prmerties 
are  attributed  to  it.  See  Plate  wi&  article  Sah- 

OUnTABIA. 

COIF  (from  OP.  ooi/c,  Fr.  ooiffe.  It  ouiJIa, 
from  ML.  cojla,  coif,  from  OHG.  chuppa,  cap 
under  the  helmet,  from  ohuph,  Qer.  Eopf;  con- 
nected with  AS.  ouppe.  Eng.  eup).  1.  Originally 
a  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by  both  men  and 
women;  later  a  sort  of  skullcap,  especially  the 
one  worn  hy  English  serjeanta  at  law.  The  old 
idea  that  the  coif  was  intended  to  conceal  the 
ecclesiastical  tonsure  has  no  foundation.  The 
origin  of  the  legal  coif  was  a  black  skullcap 
worn  on  top  of  the  white  coif;  when  the  wifj^ 
came  into  n^lon,  tiie  coif  became  the  black 
patch  with  a  white  edge,  worn  on  top  of  the 
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wig;  this  is  the  fonn  used  by  English  serjeanta 
at  law. 

2.  In  the  armor  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  defen- 
sive hood,  usually  surmounted  by  a  helmet, 
sometimes  continuous  with  the  hauberk  and 
sometimes  separate.  Consult  Pulling,  Order  of 
the  Coif  (London,  1897). 

COnCBATOBE,  kd-Im'b&  tfir',  or  EOIMBA- 
TUB,  k6-Im'b4-t55r'  (Telugu,  also  Koiampadij 
Koihmutur,  Koiamuturu) .  A  city  in  Madras, 
British  India,  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Noyil, 
a  tributary  of  the  Eavery  (Map:  India,  C  6). 
It  lies  305  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Madras, 
and  is  situated  1483  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is 
cool  and  healthful,  but  the  adjacent  plains  are 
malarious.  It  is  the  seat  of  French,  English, 
and  German  missions,  and  is  the  educational 
centre  of  the  district,  with  Coimbatore  and  St. 
Michael's  colleges  and  a  college  of  agriculture. 
Convicts  numbering  1340  are  engaged  in  weav- 
ing cotton  fabrics;  Its  other  chief  products  are 
yam,  leather,  coffee,  sugar,  spirits,  and  saltpetre. 
The  suburban  Pagoda  of  Perur  is  an  important 
archseological  structure.  Pop.,  1891,  46,400; 
1901,  53,080;  1911,  47,007. 

COIHBBA,  kd-em^r&.  A  city  of  Portugal, 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  Beira, 
picturesquely  situated,  ^rtly  on  a  steep  rock 
afld  partly  in  a  plain,  amid  vineyards  uid  wanga 
orchards,  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  river  Mon- 
dego,  110  miles  north-northeast  of  Lisbon  (Map: 
Portugal,  A  2 ) .  The  upper  town  is  badly  built, 
its  streets  being  steep,  narrow,  and  dirty.  Of 
the  pW>Uc  buildings,  the  most  noteworthy  are 
the  cathedral,  the  churches  of  83o  Francisco  and 
SSo  Salvador,  and  the  convents  of  Santa  Cruz 
and  Santa  Clara.  There  is  here  a  fine  aqueduct 
of  21  arehes,  which  dates  from  the  dxteenth 
century.  The  famous  University  of  Coimbra 
(q.v.)  is  the  oldest  university  in  Portugal. 
Coimbra  has  manufactures  of  linen,  woolen, 
earthenware,  and  combs.  Pop.,  1900,  18,424. 
The  ci^  Coimbra  occupiee  the  site  of  the  Ro- 
man  ^minium,  according  to  a  fourth-century 
Latin  inscription,  but  the  name  was  transferred 
in  the  ninth  century  with  the  transferal  of  the 
bishopric  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Con- 
deixs,  which  had  been  called  till  then  Conim- 
briga,  w  Conembrica.  In  1064  it*  was  taken 
from  the  Moors  1^  Ferdinand  I,  and  for  250 
years  (1120-1383)  was  the  capital  of  Portugal. 
It  was  the  scene  of  prolonged  fighting  between 
Masstoa  and  Wellington  in  the  campaigns  of 
1810  and  181L 

COIHBBA,  UniVEBSlTT  OF.  A  national  uni- 
versity of  Portugal  and,  until  the  foundation  of 
the  University  of  Lisbon,  in  1910,  the  only  xmi- 
versity  in  that  kingdom.  With  some  1400  stu- 
dents in  law,  medicine  mathemati<»,  and  phi- 
losophy, its  library,  hospitals,  observatory, 
museums,  and  laboratories,  it  is  an  institution 
of  great  national  importance.  Its  history  is  long 
and  checkered.  Founded  about  1290  by  the  poet 
king,  Diniz,  at  Lisbon,  a  supplementary  charter 
was  issued  in  1308,  transferring  it,  because  of 
dissensions  between  town  and  gown,  to  Coimbra, 
the  first  of  a  long  aeries  of  migrations  which 
make  it  unique  among  universities.  From  1S08 
to  1380  it  vibrated  between  Coimbra  and  Lisbon, 
in  the  latter  year  being  settled  at  Lisbon.  In 
1637  it  migrated  again  to  Coimbra,  where  it 
has  since  remained.  It  was  at  the  banning 
of  this  last  period  that  it  reckoned '  CamoSns 
(see   CahObs)    among   its   members.  Alone 


among  ecntinental  anivasities  to^y,  it  pre- 
serves the  medinval  academic  dress;  and  in  this, 
as  in  its  architecture,  traditions,  and  customs, 
it  finds  its  tmly  rivals  in  picturesque  interest  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Consult  Braga,  Historia 
da  Vniversidade  de  Coimbra  (Lisbon,  1892). 

COIN''AaE  (from  Eng.,  OF.  ooin^  wedge, 
piece  of  money,  from  Lat.  ouneus,  wedge;  con- 
nected with  6k.  Kvvm,  kOnoa,  cone,  Skt.  Htna, 
whetstone,  from  m,  to  sharpen).  Coins  are 
pieces  of  metal  designed  to  circulate  as  money, 
whose  weight  and  fineness  are  certified  by  the 
impressions  they  bear.  These  impresrions  are 
the  symbols  of  tiie  authority  by  whose  orders 
the  coins  are  issued,  but  they  also  bear  an  im- 
portant function  in  maintaining  the  int^ity  of 
the  coin.  To  insure  constancy  in  the  weight  of. 
the  coin  it  is  necessary  to  protect  it  against 
clipping  and  against  unnecessary  wear  and  tear, 
or  abrasion.  The  form  of  the  coin  is,  in  itself,  a 
guaranty.  Convenience  of  carriage,  as  well  as^ 
greater  durability,  has  given  the  preference  to  a 
rounded,  generaUy  a  circular,  coin  over  other 
shapes.  Where,  as  in  Japan,  we  find  oblong 
coins,  the  comers  are  generally  rounded  off.  The 
symmetry  of  outline  ^arantees  the  coin.  This 
is  heightened  by  milling  the  edges.  Raised  in- 
scriptions served  the  same  purpose  and  do  so 
better  than  incised  letters,  which  are  also  used. 
The  design  upon  the  face  of  the  coin  is  usually 
protected  by  raised  edges,  which  project  as  muen 
as  the  highest  part  of  the  design. 

The  importance  of  these  features  of  modern 
coins  in  maintaining  intact  the  weight  of  the 
coin  by  showing  at  once  an^  attempted  clipping, 
and  by  preventing  the  wearing  off  of  surfaces  by 
use,  can  best  be  appreciated  by  comparing  them 
wiUi  the  crude,  irr^rular  disks  from  whi^  early 
coins  were  made,  and  the  hi{^  i^ief  of  mai^, 
of  the  designs  uptm  them. 

Gold  and  silver  were  used  in  settling  ac- 
counts before  coins  were  invented,  but  scales 
were  f  necessary  adjunct  of  such  transactions. 
Just  as  gold  dust  is  weighed  in  the  mining  re- 
gions, so  all  exchanges  effected  hj^  the  metals  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  coinage  involved  weigh- 
ing the  metal  used.  The  prevalence  of  exchange 
by  weight  is  reflected  in  the  correspondence,  at 
least  in  their  origin,  between  coins  and  meas- 
ures of  weight.  To  go  back  no  further  than  the 
origin  of  English  money,  it  is  sufficient  to  redJl 
that  the  monetary  pound  was  once  a  pound 
weight  of  silver.  This  system  was  derived  from 
the  money  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  while  in 
the  subsequent  development  they  departed  widely 
from  the  original  source,  the  monetary  systems 
of  modem  Europe  all  trace  bat^  to  the  pound 
of  silver. 

The  invention  of  coins,  which  in  classical  an- 
tiquity seem  to  have  beoi  first  used  in  Lydia, 
did  away  in  a  measure  with  the  necead^  of 
weighing.  In  the  multipUeity  of  Grecian  states 
coins  were  numerous,  and  while  this  was  re- 
moved by  the  Roman  Empire,  it  reappeared  with 
the  bretdcing  up  of  the  Empire  of  Charles  tin 
Great.  Not  only  did  each  nation  make  its  own 
coins,  but,  with  the  disint^^ation  of  central 
authorilr,  nobles  and  cities  usurped  this  ri^ 
or  had  it  conferred  upon  them  by  feeble  mon- 
archs.  T^e  multiplicity  of  coins  restricted  the 
area  wiUiin  which  they  were  current.  Outside 
of  such  areas  they  had  no  l^al  -validity;  they 
did  not  pass  bpr  count,  but,  if  at  all,  only  by 
wei^t.  Certain  coins,  however,  bore  such  an 
excellent  reputation  for  unifonnlty  and  exed- 
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lence  of  workmanship  that  they  acquired  an  in- 
ternational circulation  and  passed  generally  by 
count  or  tale.  As  modem  centralized  stat^ 
became  strongly  rooted,  a  unification  of  the  coin- 
age took  place,  and  the  numerous  units  disap- 
peared. ImproTcments  in  the  processes  of  coin- 
age have  made  ^ective  the  certification  of 
weight  and  flnenees  which  coinage  implies. 

The  right  to  coin  money  is  a  prerc^tive  of 
the  state  and  one  of  the  foremost  marks  of  bov- 
ereignty.  The  circulation  of  coins  rests,  in  the 
first  instance,  upon  the  authority  of  the  state, 
but  that  authority  must  be  exercised  in  good 
faith.  Coinage  issued  by  individuals  would  lack 
authorij^  and  lack  also  the  guaranty  of  good 
fiiitb.  Tliere  have  been  occasionB  of  great  dearth 
of  monOT^  where  private  personB  have  Issued 
coins.  Such  issues  are  known  as  tokens  and 
gain  circulation  either  from  their  similarity  to 
ugal  c(Hns  or  from  the  promise  of  redeeming 
them.  Their  total  tack  of  uniformity  gives  a 
picture  of  what  might  be  expected  were  the 
issue  of  coins  left  wholly  to  private  initiative. 
Almost  equally  obvious  is  the  necessity  for  the 
manufacture  by  the  state  of  the  coins  which  it 
issues.  To  del^iate  the  manufacture  of  its  coins 
to  a  private  establishment,  as  was  done  in 
France  before  1879,  requires  such  a  minute  con- 
trol of  all  its  operations  by  state  officials  that 
tbe  plan  has  generally  been  abandoned.  The 
greater  inte^it;jr  of  a  national  mint  over  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  mints  of  the  leading  nations  are  fre- 
quently called  nixm  to  execute  the  coinage  for 
smaller  states  which  have  no  mints  of  their  own. 
Thus,  in  1901,  the  United  States  Mint  executed 
a  gold  coinage  for  Costa  Rica. 

The  metallic  circulation  of  a  country  usually 
consists  of  standard  coins  and  token  coiAs,  with 
respect  to  whose  issue  different  rules  prevail. 
The  first  are  those  of  the  standard  monetary 
metal,  and  their  coinage  is  usually  free.  This 
means  that  such  coins  are  fredy  issued  to  in- 
dividuals who  bring  bullion  to  the  mint  for 
coinage.  There  may  be  a  coinage  charge  or  this 
transformation  may  he  made  gratuitously  by 
the  state.  Gratuitous  coinage,  which  prevails 
in  Inland  and  the  United  States,  is  favored 
because  it  promotes  tbe  transformation  of  bul- 
lion into  coin  to  meet  the  demands  of  trade.  A 
coinage  charge,  as  in  France  (7  francs  44  cen- 
times per  kilogram  of  eold,  or  3437  francs),  is 
justified  on  the  ground  that  the  value  of  the 
coin  is  greater  than  that  of  the  bullion  by  the 
cost  of  production ;  and,  further,  that  the  policy 
of  the  government  should  be  to  give  reasonable 
ease  to  the  transformation,  but  not  to  favor  a 
constant  oscillation  between  coin  and  biillion. 
The  English  language  knows  but  one  name, 
seigniorage,  for  such  coinage  charges,  whether 
they  merely  cover  the  cost  of  coinage  (Fr. 
braaaage)  or  are  high  enough  to  involve  a  profit. 
High  seif^iorage  charges  upon  the  standard 
money  metal  d«eat  the  purposes  of  free  coinage 
and  are  no  longer  customary.   See  6Bia:4lOBA0B. 

Token  coins  are  those  whose  metallic  value 
is  less  than  their  nominal  value.  As  such  coin- 
age involves  a  profit  to  the  state,  the  state  re- 
serves the  right  of  issue  to  itself.  (See  Monet 
for  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  such  is- 
sues.) In  the  United  States  this  applies  to  the 
silver,  nictel,  and  bronze  coins,  llie  metallic 
nine  of  the  coin  is  no  proteetira  against  its 
unauthorised  issue  by  individuals,  but  this  pro- 
tection Is  securM  by  the  laws  punishing  counter- 


feiting. The  processes  of  manufacturing  a  good 
counterfeit  are  so  complex  and  require  snch 
heavy  machinery  that  the  secret  manufacture 
can  hardly  escape  detection. 

Important  considerations  in  coinage  l^sla- 
tion,  apart  from  the  larger  monetary  aspects, 
are  to  secure  oniformify  in  the  coin  at  its  man- 
ufacture and  to  mauntain  the  integrity  of  the 
coin  in  circulation.  Absolute  accuracy  in 
weight  and  fineness  for  every  coin  issued  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  law  therefore  allows,  in 
the  manufacture  of  coin,  a  certain  tolerance 
both  of  weight  and  fineness.  Variations  within 
these  limits,  over  or  under  the  standard  fixed  by 
the  law,  do  not  disqualify  the  piece  from  issue. 
In  former  days  these  limits  were  often  set  quite 
wide,  and  by  systematically  getting  under  rather 
than  over  the  average,  considerable  profits  were 
stolen  from  the  coinage.  This  was  one  of  the 
abuses  of  the  old  r^me  in  France  which  awak- 
ened the  ire  of  the  legislators  of  tlie  Revolution 
when  they  took  the  reform  of  the  coinage  in 
hand.  It  should  of  course  be  the  object  to  make 
these  limits  as  narrow  as  possible,  with  the  idea 
that  the  deviations,  one  side  or  the  other,  should 
balance,  so  that  for  tbe  mass  of  the  coinage  the 
legally  established  standard  should  prevail.  In 
the  United  States  the  standard  fineness  for  both 
gold  and  silver  is  900,  and  no  gold  ingot  show- 
ing a  greater  deviation  than  one-thousandth,  or 
silver  ingot  with  a  greater  deviation  than  three- 
thousandths,  can  be  used  in  coinage.  As  to 
weight,  the  rule  for  single  pieces  prohibits  de- 
viations of  more  than  one-half  a  grain  for  the 
double  eagle  (516  grains  legal  weight)  or  eagle, 
or  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  grain  for  the  half 
eagle.  The  law  also  provides  that  in  "weighing 
a  number  of  pieces  together,  when  delivered  by 
the  coiner  to  the  superintendent,  and  by  the 
superintendent  to  the  depositor,  the  deviation 
from  the  standard  weight  shall  not  exceed  one- 
hundredth  of  an  ounce  in  $5000  in  double 
ea^es,  eagles,  and  half  eagles." 

Every  effort  is  made,  by  watching  the  process 
of  manufacture,  to  insure  the  dtoervance  of 
these  rules.  Trial  pieces  of  every  lot  of  coin 
which  passes  through  the  mints  must  be  re- 
served. Once  a  year  an  Assay  Commission  is 
appointed  for  the  examination  of  these  sample 
pieces,  which  are  both  weighed  and  assayed. 
The  accuracy  of  the  work  of  the  United  States 
mints  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Assay  Com- 
mission for  1901  that  the  fineness  of  gold  coins 
varied  from  899.5  to  900.2^  the  legal  limits 
being  899  to  901,  while  that  of  sliver  coins 
varied  from  898.2  to  900.9,  tiie  l^al  limits  being 
897  to  903. 

In  the  circulation  of  coins  from  band  to  hand, 
the  friction  gradually  wears  the  impressions  off 
and  reduces  the  weight  of  the  coin.  It  is,  there- 
fore, customary  for  coinage  legislation  to  deter- 
mine the  point  at  which  the  coin  loses  its  legal 
validity.  In  the  United  States  gold  coins  whidi 
have  lost  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of 
their  weight  in  20  years  from  date  of  issue,  or 
proportional  amounts  for  less  periods,  are  legal 
tender  only  by  weight.  All  such  coins  received 
by  the  government  must  be  recoined.  The  de- 
preciation of  coins  by  abrasion  has,  in  earlier 
times,  been  a  serious  problem.  By  a  familiar 
monetary  law  (Gresnam's  Law)  full-weight 
money  is  always  preferred  for  export,  while  the 
worn  ccdn  remidns  at  home.  If  the  home  cir- 
cttlatioii  is  much  worn,  there  is  a  great  tempta- 
Hon  to  "sweat"  all  the  new  coins  which  come 
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from  the  mint  for  the  profit  of  the  tranaaction. 
Hence  the  neceeai^  from  time  to  time  of  general 
twMrinage  of  the  money  in  circulation.  The  gov- 
enunent  calls  in  all  outstanding  coins  of  eertiUn 
dates  and  replaces  them  with  new  coins,  declar- 
inc,  moreover,  that  after  a  certain  date  the  coins 
ncn  presented  shall  lose  their  1^^-tender 
qnali^. 

In  England,  coining,  although  a  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  is  r^iuated  by  Parliament.  By 
the  Ctmstitution  of  the  United  States  the  power 
of  coining  money,  r^ulating  the  value  thereof, 
and  of  foreten  coin  is  granted  to  Congress,  and 
the  several  States  are  prohibited  fnnn  coining 
money  as  wdl  as  from  making  anything  but  gold 
and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  d^ts. 
The  uttering  of  spurious  coin,  therefore,  is  a 
crime  against  the  united  States.  It  is  also  pun- 
ishable by  a  State  government  as  a  cheat.  Coin 
has  been  judicially  defined  as  "a  piece  of  metal 
stamped  and  made  legally  current  as  money." 
A  counterfeit  coin  is  one  made  falsely  in  imita- 
tion of  the  genuine  and  intended  to  resemble 
or  to  pass  fw  it.  The  mutilation  or  debasement 
of  United  States  coin,  as  well  aa  the  fraudulait 
importatitm  or  use  of  spurious  foreign  coin,  is 
a  crime  under  Federal  statutes.   See  Countcb- 

niTINO. 

Constilt  also  Reports  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mint;  Coinage  Latoa  of  the  United  States;  Hep- 
bum,  Sietory  of  Coinage  and  Ourrenoy  in  the 
United  Stiftee  (Nenr  York,  1903).  See  Mikt; 
HoNZT;  NtnasicATica ;  Lbqal  TKmns. 

00I&  (Tamil  kajfiru,  cord),  or  CooontiT 
FiBBX.  The  fibre  of  the  husk  of  the  coconut 
palm.  Coir  is  a  corruption  of  a  word  meaning 
''rope."  Its  manufacture  is  an  important  indus- 
try, both  in  England  and  America.  The  fibre 
of  the  husk  is  divided  into  two  classes — the  or- 
dinary fibre  converted  directly  into  mats,  and 
the  so-called  brush  fibre,  whieh  lies  just  under 
the  skin.  The  latter  is  packed  under  great  pres- 
sure and  then  shipped  to  the  manufacturer. 
It  is  spun  by  special  machinery  and  produces  a 
perfectly  cabled  yam,  -which  is  woven  into  door- 
mats or  ordinary  yard  matting.  In  1913  the 
coir  yam  imported  into  the  United  States 
amounted  to  7,322,314  pounds,  valued  at  9312,- 
049.  The  refuse  from  coir  is  used  for  stuffing 
mattresses,  and  lUao  in  horticulture  as  a  protee- 
tion  against  insects  for  vines  and  young  trees. 

COnUB,  kwSr.   See  Chcb. 

OOIT,  James  Milkos  (1845-  ).  An 
American  teacher,  bom  at  Harrisburg,  Fa.  He 
received  his  education  at  Hobart  Coll^  and 
was  connected  for  some  time  with  the  Cleveland 
Tube  Works.  In  1876  he  became  master  in 
natural  sciences  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord, 
K.  H.,  of  irtiich  school  he  was  i^ipointed  vice 
rector  in  1904.  He  engaged  in  research  work  at 
the  University  of  Munich  in  1909,  and  later  be- 
came head  of  the  Colt  School  for  Americ«i 
bOTB  in  Munich.  His  publications  include  the 
fcMlowing  works:  A  Mttmtal  of  Ckemioal  Arith- 
metic (1886) ;  TreatiMC  on  the  X-Raye  and  their 
Relation  to  Medical  and  Sv/ryiaei  Bdenoet 
(1807);  Liquid  Air  (1899), 

COrr,  STAnroN  (1857-  ).  An  American 
leader  in  the  Ethi(»I  Culture  movement,  espe- 
cially in  England.  He  was  bora  in  Columbus, 
Ohio;  studied  at  Amherst,  at  Columbia,  and  at 
Berlin,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Ph.I).;  was 
head  worker  of  the  New  York  University  Settle- 
ment, and  became  an  aide  of  Felix  Adler  in  the 
8ociei7  for  Ethical  Culture.    In  1888  he  went 
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to  London  as  minister  of  the  South  Place  Ethical 
Socie^.  He  became  president  of  the  West  haa- 
d<m  Ethical  Society  preached  in  tine  Queen's 
Road  (Bayswater)  Ethical  Church,  and  in  1910 
was  a  Labor  candidate  for  ParUanient  from 
Wakefield.  He  was  editor  of  the  Intemationai 
Journal  of  Ethics  in  1893-1905;  did  much  for 
the  organization  of  the  English  ethical  societies, 
especislly  in  conqiiling  The  Meaeage  of  Man:  A 
Book  of  Ethical  Boripturee  (1902),  an  Bthioal 
Eymn  Book  {1906),  Reepontive  8ervioe$  (1911), 
and  Booial  Wonhip  (1913) ;  and  wrote  tranala- 
tions  of  Giayeki's  works  on  ethics.  He  pub- 
lished: Die  ethiache  Beaegvng  in  der  Religion 
(1890) ;  National  Idealiem  and  a  Btate  Ohwrck 
(1907);  National  Idealitm  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  ( 1908) ;  Woman  in  Ghurah  and 
State  (1910);  The  Boul  of  Ameriea  (1913). 
See  SocizTiKa  fob  Ethical  Cdltcbk. 

OOI'TEB,  VouHElt  (1584-80).  A  Dutch 
anatomist,  bora  at  Qnmingen.  He  studied  in 
France  and  Italy,  where  he  heard  the  lectures 
of  FaQopius  at  cisa,  waa  tAty  physician  of  Nu- 
remberg and  later  was  attaehed  as  surgeon  to 
the  army  of  Johann  Kasimir,  Count  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  science  of  ^atholo^cal  anatomy.  Numer- 
ous anatomical  discoveries  are  credited  to  him, 
including  that  of  the  superior  muscles  of  the 
nowi.  His  studies  in  osteology  and  myolo^  are 
partially  set  forth  in  the  volumes  TabuUn  Eatter- 
narum  et  Iniemarum  Humani  Oorporie  Partium 
(1673)  and  Leotionet  OabriOie  rallopU  (1576), 
which  are  also  interesting  as  revealing  one  of 
the  earliest  attempts  at  an  examination  of  the 
internal  structure  of  birds.  Indeed,  hLs  table, 
De  DifferentOa  Avwm,  induded  in  the  latter,  is 
among  the  first  ornithological  classifications. 

COJUTEPEQITE,  kft-Hoo'tA-panEft.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  Department  of  CuscatUn,  Salvador, 
about  20  miles  east  1^  north  of  San  Salvadw 
(Map:  Central  America,  O  4).  It  la  dtuated 
north  of  the  volcano  Cojutepeque  and  near  Lake 
Ilopango.  The  city  has  considerable  transit 
trade.  Cojutepeque,  for  a  few  years  after  1864, 
when  San  Salvador  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, was  the  capital  of  the  republic  Pop., 
about  10,000. 

OOXB  (probably  oninected  with  oa*«).  A 
hard,  brittw,  porous  solid,  of  a  bladcish-gn^ 
color  and  more  or  leas  metelUc  lustre.  It  does 
not  the  fingers  when  rubbed  and  gives  no 
smoke  when  burning.  It  absoitw  moistnre  fr«n 
the  air  to  a  very  great  extent.  In  gemnvl,  the 
operation  of  maJdng  coke  consists  of  expelling 
by  heat  the  volatile  elements  of  bituminous  coaL 
The  residue  resulting  consists  chiefiy  of  carbon, 
mixed  with  varying  amounts  of  ash  contain- 
ing sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  is  known  as 
coke.  In  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas 
coke  is  produced  aa  a  by-product  (see  Qas,  II-' 
LtJiONATiNe) ;  but  this  method  is  inadequate 
to  produce  the  requisite  quality  and  amount, 
and  the  manufacture  of  ccke  is  itself  an  in- 
dustry of  great  and  rapidly  increasing  impor- 
tance. Coke,  charcoal,  and  anthracite  coal  are 
the  fuels  most  used  in  metallurgy,  and  of  these 
coke  possesses  the  advantages  and  is  without 
the  disadvantages  of  the  other  two.  Its  hard- 
ness enables  it  to  sustain  the  weight  M  fninaM 
charges,  and  its  porosity  helps  to  make  it 
readily  combustible.  Charcoal  is  too  soft,  while 
anthracite  coal,  which  is  in  reality  a  natural 
coke,  is  hard  enough,  but  is  so  dense  in  8tra^ 
ture  that  its  combnstifm  is  slow  and  its  nlo* 
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rifle  energy  moderate.  The  superiority  of  c<dte 
is  due  to  its  cellular  structure.  The  walls  are 
hard  and  vitreous,  and  the  tiny  passages  be* 
tween  afford  free  course  for  the  oxidizing  gases 
of  the  blast  furnace.  Besides  its  use  in  metal- 
Itirgy,  ooke  is  an  important  fnd  in  otiier  in- 
dustrial operations,  especially  in  cities  where 
the  emission  of  snif^e  from  the  combustion 
of  bitimiinous  coal  ia  prohibited.  It  is  also 
adapted  for  the  use  of  locomotives.  In  1899  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  began  using  coke 
as  a  fuel.  Its  advantages  are  that  it  is  smoke- 
less and  does  not  produce  sparks,  thus  decreas- 
ing the  number  of  fires  caused  by  the  locomo- 
tives. Coka  is  also  employed  as  a  filtering 
material  in  water  and  sewage  purification,  being 
used  extensivelv  for  the  latter  purpose,  particu- 
larly in  Eiwlisn  practice. 

Not  all  bitununons  coals  can  be  made  into 
coke,  and  much  experiment  and  research  on  the 
part  of  chemists  have  been  devoted  to  ascer- 
taining the  necessary  constituents  of  a  good 
coking  coal.  It  appears  that  the  caking  pwp- 
erty  of  coal  is  independent  of  the  c<mstituent8, 
Buen  as  nudstore,  fixed  carbon,  ash,  uid  sul- 
phur, which  it  contains,  and  depends  wholly 
upon  the  relations  and  volumes  of  the  elements 
composing  the  volatile  oomhMtible  matters  of 
the  coal.  Just  what  these  relatione  and  vol- 
umes are  has  not  been  definitely  shown.  In 
continental  Europe,  where  the  manufacture  of 
coke  has  been  very  highly  developed,  only  a 
poor  quality  of  ooal  is  available,  and  much  in- 
gsnnily  has  been  expended  in  constmeting  for- 
naees  suitable  for  this  inferior  grade  m  ma- 
terial. In  America  there  has  been  as  yet  an 
abundant  supply  of  ooal  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity for  coking  purposes,  the  supply  having  been 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  Connellsville  coal  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  from  the  Warrior  basin 
coal  beds  of  Alabama,  the  Flat  Top-Tug  River 
district,  and  other  mines  of  West  Virnnia,  and 
the  PocahMitas  ooal  of  Virginia.  Biit>  with 
the  increasing  demand  for  coke  for  metallurgi- 
cal and  other  purposes,  poorer  grades  of  coking 
coal  must  be  drawn  upon. 

The  preliminary  preparation  of  coal  for  the 
manufacture  of  ooke  is  chiefly  a  cleansing  and 
separating  process.  Some  of  the  best  cokii^ 
coal  requires  no  special  treatment,  but  is 
charged  into  the  colEe  ovens  direct  from  the 
mines.  It  is  usually  fonnd  advantageous,  how- 
ever, to  break  up  the  coal  into  small  pieces,  in 
order  that  the  vcdatile  matter  may  be  utilised 
to  the  utmost  extent.  When  the  coal  is  not 
uniform  in  size,  it  is  found  that  it  cokes  un- 
evenly, the  finer  portion  fusing  much  more 
rapidly.  When  there  is  much  slate  in  the  coal, 
it  is  necessai^  to  wash  it;  the  slate  separating 
itself  from  the  coal  in  the  process  of  washing, 
on  account  of  its  greater  weight.  Fire  clay 
also  will  be  separated  and  washed  out.  Before 
washing,  however,  it  is  necessary  careful^  to 
sort  the  eoal  according  to  size.  Various  ma- 
chines of  great  efficiency  have  been  devised  for 
ernnhing,  sorting,  and  washing  coal  ready  for 
the  ovens,  which  are  described  in  great  detail, 
as  are  also  the  different  forms  of  cok^  ovens, 
by  John  Fulton  in  his  Trea^ae  on  the  Manu- 
facture of  Ooke  (Scranton,  Pa.,  1905).  Three 
genend  methods  have  been  followed  in  the 

Srocess  of  transfonntng  coal  into  coke.  The 
rst  was  the  primitive  and  wasteful  process, 
borrowed  from  the  charcoal  burners,  of  open-air 
Imming.   The  coal  is  simply  piled  in  a  rectan- 
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gular  heap  on  the  ground,  with  longitudinal 
and  vertical  flues  running  through  it,  in  which 
enough  wood  is  placed  to  ignite  the  whole  mass 
of  coal.  The  fire  is  lighted  at  the  base  of  the 
vertical  flues  and  gradually  extends  through  the 
mass.  When  the  mass  ceases  to  flame,  it  indi- 
cates that  the  gaseous  matter  has  been  expelled, 
and  the  flre  is  partially  smothered  by  covering 
the  heap  with  fine  dust.  Lost  of  all,  the  mass 
is  sprinkled  with  a  hose,  the  water  being  at 
once  converted  into  steam,  which  permeates  the 
whole  mass.  This  process  is  called  coking  im 
heaps  and  requires  from  flve  to  eight  days. 

The  second  method  of  making  coke,  and  one 
which  is  still  largely  employed,  is  in  the  bee- 
him  ove»f  many  improvementB  in  its  emstruc- 
tion  having  beoi  made  from  time  to  time.  As 
late  as  1893  all  of  the  44,201  coke  ovens  in  the 
United  States  were  constructed  on  the  beehive 
.plan.  The  chief  advantage  claimed  for  it  is 
that  it  produces  from  prime  coking  coals  the 
beat  quality  of  metallui^cal  fuel.  A  minw  ad- 
vantage is  that  water  is  applied  to  cool  it, 
while  the  coke  is  still  in  the  oven,  after  which 
the  oven  heat  reduces  the  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  coke.  The  great  disadvantage  of  the 
beehive  oven  is  that,  as  ordinarily  constructed, 
the  valuable  by*products~gas,  anuncMiia,  and 
tar — contained  in  the  volatile  matter  are  en- 
tirely lost,  though  in  rare  instances  the  burn- 
ing gases  are  used  to  generate  heat,  light,  and 
power.  This  oven  is  not  adapted  to  inferior 
grades  of  coal.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
aome  shape  of  its  interior.  It  is  usually  built 
of  stone  masonry,  on  a  firm  foundation,  with 
its  interior  lined  with  specially  designed  flre 
brick.  The  beehive  oven  is  usually  al>out  12 
feet  in  diameter  and  6  to  7  feet  high  in  the 
centre.  The  coal  is  charged  through  a  bole  in 
the  centre  of  the  roof  and  is  leveled  off  to  an 
even  depth  of  about  23  inches.  The  fresh 
charge  is  fired  by  the  heat  remaining  in  the 
walls  frcon  the  previous  charge,  and  the  com- 
bustion is  supported  by  air  admitted  through 
the  front  door,  over  the  top  of  the  charge. 
The  volatile  matter  in  the  coal  is  driven  off 
by  the  heat  and  hnmed  in  tiie  top  of  the  oven, 
along  with  a  portion  of  the  fixed  carbon.  The 
source  of  heat  being  at  the  top,  the  coking 
process  proceeds  downward  and  is  effected  by 
the  partial  combustion  of  the  charge  itself.  In 
England,  and  in  a  few  American  plants,  the 
volatile  matter  is  gathered  into  a  conduit,  car- 
ried under  btnlers  and  bwned,  to  raise  steam 
for  pumping  water  and  other  purposes;  but 
usuiUly  the  gases  escape  directiy  into  the  <^»en 
air  and  are  wasted. 

A  recent  type  of  oven  is  rectangular  instead 
of  circular  in  form  and  so  built  tnat  the  coke 
may  be  pushed  instead  of  drawn  from  the 
coking  chambers.  The  beehive  oven  with  the 
partial  combustion  method  has  long  since  been 
abandoned  in  Belgium  and  Oermai^,  and  edce 
is  made  in  rett^  as  outilned  below,  where 
various  valuable  1^-prodncts  are  saved,  and  an 
increased  yield  amounting  to  about  16  per  cent 
is  obtained. 

As  early  as  1766  attempts  were  made  in 
Germany  to  save  the  by-products  from  c<dce 
ovens.  It  is  now  accomplished  in  the  retort 
oven,  which  was  devised  in  Europe  for  the 
double  purpose  of  saving  the  by-products  and 
of  ntiUring  for  ooke  making  inferior  grades  of 
coal.  Very  slow  progress  was  made  In  devct 
opix^  Uie  process,  and  it  was  not  until  1883 
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that  it  WBB  put  upon  a  paying  basis.  This  was 
due  to  the  unsatisfactory  design  of  the  early 
coke  ovens  and  to  the  low  price  of  the  by- 
products, on  account  of  the  supply  from  gas 
works.  In  1866  Knab  of  France  DoUt  a  group 
of  retort  coke  orens  which  had  for  their  ob- 
ject, in  addition  to  the  making  of  coke,  the 
double  purpose  of  separating  the  tar  and  am- 
nuHiia  from  the  gases  generated  and  of  then 
returning  these  gases  to  be  burned  in  the  flues 
to  heat  the  ovens.  The  principal  defect  of 
these  ovens  was  the  failure  to  proportion  the 
several  parts  to  the  quality  of  cmI  to  be  coked. 
Thia  mistake  waa  corrected  by  Carvte  of  France 
in  the  KnabOarvte  oren  of  1873,  which  has 

E roved  a  model  for  later  ovens.  Coke  produced 
1  by-product  ovens  was  r^^rded  with  disfavor 
till  Dr.  Otto  introduced  improvements  which 
were  patented  in  1883  and  are  embodied  in  the 
Otto-Hoffmann  coke  oven,  to  which  the  Sie- 
mens r^ienerator  is  applied.  In  1887  the 
Semet-Solvay  oven  for  coking  dry  coals,  or  a 
mixture  of  pitchy  and  dry  cmIb,  came  into  no- 
tice, first  introduoed  Into  the  United  States  in 
Deeembw,  1893.  The  Bel^an  orau,  designed  for 
ccridng  poOT  grades  of  coal,  are  also  widely  uaed 
in  Europe. 

The  retort  oven  used  In  the  Semet-Solvay 
process,  as  now  built,  is  a  long,  narrow  chamber 
36  feet  3  inches  long,  11  fe^  10  inches  high, 
and  from  17  to  21  Inches  wide,  depending  on 
the  quantity  of  the  ooal  to  be  coked.  The 
ovens  are  built  In  blocks  of  from  26  to  34, 
■eparated  by  flues  In  which  gas  is  burned,  the 
heat  fnmi  which  otdcee  the  coal.  The  charge  is 
introduced  through  several  openings  in  the  tap, 
the  ovens  are  nearly  filled,  and  then  tightly 
sealed.  As  the  heat  in  these  ovens  comes  from 
the  sides  instead  of  the  top,  as  in  the  beehive 
oven,  the  flow  of  gases  generated  is  from  the 
sides  to  the  centre,  while  the  free  expansion  of 
the  coke  is  somewhat  checked.  Ab  a  result, 
some  coals  that  in  a  beehive  oven  main  a  ctdEo 
tiiat  Is  too  soft  and  spongy  tar  Uast-fiimaoe 
use  are  hardened  and  strengthened  In  the  retort 
oven  so  that  they  are  able  to  bear  tbe  furnace 
burden.  The  ovens  being  so  much  narrower, 
the  process  of  coking  requires  only  half  as  much 
time  as  in  the  bMhive  furnace.  When  the 
charge  is  coked,  it  is  pushed  out  by  means  of 
rams  through  doors  at  each  end,  the  doors  are 
immediately  closed,  and  the  oven  is  ready  for 
a  recharge  with  almost  no  loss  of  heat.  The 
ocdce  is  quoiched  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  oven, 
^e  gases  are  conducted  from  the  oven,  through 
an  (q)ening  in  the  tap,  into  a  collecting  main. 


ammonia  is  condensed  and  separated  as  the 
gas  cools,  and  then  collected.  The  gas  next 
passes  through  tubular  condensers,  where  it 
is  cooled  by  contact  with  a  series  of  tubes 
tiirougb  which  cold  water  is  flowing.  Daring 
tills  process  more  amnxmia  and  tar  are  con- 
densed. The  gas  now  goes  through  an  exhausts, 
and,  last  of  aU,  to  a  scrubbing  apparatus,  where 
the  last  traces  of  tar  and  ammonia  are  removed. 
The  gas  is  now  returned  to  be  burned  in  the 
flues  of  tbe  coke  oven;  but  as  this  c<msumee 
little  more  than  half  of  that  generated,  the 
rest  is  available  for  other  purposes.  The  tar 
is  odleeted  into  tanks,  ana  uie  anunmiia  is 
c<mcentratsd  into  a  strmig  crude  liquor  or  into 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  A  ton  (A  coal  will  yidd 
from  15  to  26  poiuds  of  sulphate  and  from  S 
to  14  gallons  of  tar. 

In  Oermany  12,000  Otto-Hoffmann  coke  ovens 
are  in  operation,  of  which  400  save  tbe  by-prod- 
ucts. The  Otto-Hoffmann  oven  has  been  even 
more  widely  introduoed  into  the  United  States 
in  r«oait  years.  In  its  most  recent  form,  tiie 
Sehniewind  modification,  it  cmnblnes  the  regen- 
erative principle  of  developing  the  heat  with  uni- 
form underfinng  for  distribution  of  the  heat  re- 
quired for  tiie  coking  of  the  charge  in  the  oven. 

In  1008  the  first  pluit  of  Koppers's  regenerative 
ovens,  where  the  retorts  are  heated  by  vertical 
flues,  were  built  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  at 
JoUet,  ni.,  and  in  1011  and  1012  there  were  in- 
stalled 660  ovens  of  this  i^pe  at  ttie  Oary,  Ind., 
plant  of  the  United  States  Steel  CorporaUui. 

In  additi<m  to  the  by-product  coke  ovens,  there 
are  now  running  in  the  United  States  a  number 
of  establishments  making  gas  in  so-called  verti- 
cal retorts.  In  these  retorts  another  type  of  coke 
is  produced,  harder  than  the  old-fashioned  gas 
coke  and  yet  softer  than  the  beehive-oven  cwce. 
This  is  a  very  desirable  coke  for  domestic  fires, 
such  as  codchig,  furnace,  hot^wnter,  and  steam- 
heating. 

At  the  elose  of  1012  there  were  in  the  United 
States  6211  l^-product  coke  ovens,  and  703  were 
building.  These  were  divided  as  follows:  United- 
Otto,  including  Otto-Hoffmann  and  Sehniewind 
trpes,  2100 ;  Semet-Solvay,  1443 ;  Bothberg.  287 ; 
Koppers,  121.5,  and  KlOnne,  22.  In  1012  the 
total  production  of  by-product  ooke  in  the  United 
States  was  11,116,104  short  tons,  valued  at  $42,- 
632,030,  while  tbe  beehive  coke  amounted  to  32,- 
868,436  short  tons,  valued  at  «69,I03,7fl6.  thus 

riving  a  total  of  43,983,599  taaa,  valued  at 
111,736,696. 

The  acconqianying  table  gives  the  yield  in  coke 
and  other  products  of  certain  standard  coals: 


YIELDS  OF  VABIOUS  COALS  IN  OTTO-HOFFMANN  OVENS 


AVSRAQI  OPnUTDfa  BSBOLn 

Everett.  DtxniiiioB  coal  

Gbi^Kut,  Youghiofl^wnr  coal  

Oamijuv,  WM^hafiao  coal  

MSnLUnOH  TISTS 

'  Connelbville  ooldng  coal  

Pittabund)  ooking  coal  

Eaatera  PeiuuirlTaiua  ookioc  ooal  

Vinpnia  cokiiia  ooal  

Kanawha  ookinc  ooal  


Coke, 
par  cent. 


72.83 
76.60 
74.60 


76.34 
68.26 
86.00 
68.01 
73.60 


Tar. 
per  oeDt. 


4.»9 
6.07 
3.70 


6.14 
4.SB 
3M 
4.70 
6.40 


Sulphate, 
per  cent. 


1.010 
1.100 
1.280 


1.223 
.908 
.800 

ijm 

1JX» 


1  Total  cae  per 
SOOOpoanda, 
onbio  feet. 


About  9.000 
9.000 
9.600 


8.934 
8.884 
8.400 
"  10,000 
"  1^289 


This  is  a  hydraulic  main,  like  that  used  in 
illuminating-gas  works.  The  gas  biUMes 
through  the  water,  and  a  part  of  Uie  tar  and 
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(Harriaburg,  1876);  WeekB,  "Coke,"  in  VnitoA 
Btatet  Cenaua  Offiix  Eleventh  Report  on  Manu- 
foaturing  Industriea  (WashingUm,  1805)  ;  Schnie- 
wind,  Mamtfaoture  of  Coke  in  the  United  State*  : 
The  Mineral  Indmtry  (New  York);  Fulton, 
Coke:  A  Treati»e  on  the  Mamtfaoture  of  Coke 
«ttd  the  Saving  of  By-Producte  {2d  ed^  Scnrnton, 
1906).   See  Ahuonia;  Gas;  Tab. 

COKB,  kvk  or  kOk,  Sn  Edwabd  (1562-1634). 
A  distingnished  Ei^lish  lawyer  and  judge,  born 
at  MUeham,  in  Norfolk,  on  >eb.  1,  1652.  Edu- 
cated at  tbe  free  grammar  school  at  Norwich, 
and  at  Triml7  Coll^,  Cambridge,  he  passed 
tbence  to  Clifford's  Inn  and  subsequently  to  the 
Inner  Temple  to  study  law,  and  was  called  to 
tbe  bar  in  April,  1578.  His  great  ability,  l^al 
learning,  and  the  tact  he  exhibited  in  vxe  con- 
duct Of  his  eases,  secured  him  a  large  practice 
on  the  very  threshcdd  of  his  career.  In  1686  he 
was  appointed  recorder  of  Norwich,  in  1692  re- 
corder  of  Ijondon,  a  position  he  resigned  the  same 

5 rear  for  the  solicitor-generalship.  In  the  fol- 
owing  year  be  was  elected  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  County  of  Norfolk  and  was  chosen 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1594  he 
was  made  Attomey-Oeneral,  and  it  was  in  this 
capacity  that  he  condiMted  the  prosecntitu  in 
Ux  famous  state  trials  of  Boathampton  and 
Essex  in  1601,  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1603  (in 
which  he  exhibited  a  brutal  rancor  and  bitter- 
ness) ,  and  of  the  Gunpowder  plotters  in  1605.  He 
held  this  office  until  1606,  when  he  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
the  duties  of  which  position  he  discharged  in  a 
manner  that  secured  lor  him  a  great  reputation. 
Upright  and  independent,  with  a  high  uotioD  of 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  his  office,  he  did 
not,  in  an  age  of  judidal  sycophancy,  hesitate 
to  oppose  any  ill^;al  enoroachmrat  by  royalty. 
At  the  snggestion  of  Bacon  (between  whom  and 
Coke  there  was  a  long-standing  hostility ) , 
James  I,  in  order  to  bring  him  over,  appointed 
C<^e,  in  1613,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King*^  Bradi, 
and  shortly  afterward  Priv^  Councilor.  But 
here  he  proved  equally  incorrigible,  among  other 
things  maintaining,  in  the  Commendams  case, 
that  the  King  had  no  power  to  stay  the  pro- 
eeedings  in  a  court  of  justice,  even  after  his 
more  pliable  colleagues  had  retracted  and  begged 
the  royal  pardon  on  their  knees  for  having  en- 
tertained and  expressed  that  opinion.  As  a  con- 
eequence  of  this  unflinching  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  law  of  the  land,  Coke  was 
(November,  1616)  relieved  from  his  chief-jus- 
ticeship. His  ardent  and  unflinching  support 
of  liberal  measures  in  Parliament,  espieciafly  of 
the  right  of  freedom  of  debate,  soon  brought 
him  into  further  trouble  with  the  court  party, 
and  in  1621-22  he  suffered  nine  months'  impria- 
onment  in  the  Tower.  In  the  third  Parliament 
of  Charles  I  (1628)  Coke  took  an  active  part  in 
framing  tbe  celebrated  Petition  of  Right,  and  it 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  advoca^ 
that  the  I^rds  were  induced  to  agree  to  it.  He 
died  Sept.  3,  1634.  Se  had  an  extraordinary 
popularity,  and  his  utterances  and  coura^  did 
much  to  contribute  to  the  final  result  in  the 
struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  commons. 
Yethe  was  of  an  intolerant  disposition,  and  in 
religious  matters  and  in  bis  fear  of  the  growth 
and  influence  of  the  papal  power  he  was  fanati- 
cal. He  is  now  best  known  for  bis  law  treatise, 
Coke  upon  lAttleUm;  or,  the  Firat  Institute,  a 


woric  of  ertrsordinary  laamlag  and  of  mat 

acumen,  which  is  still,  perhaps,  the  most  Influ- 
ential and  authoritative  treatise  on  English  law. 
His  other  works  are  the  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Inttitutea,  The  Complete  Copyholder,  and 
Beading  on  Fines;  while  his  collection  of  law 
reports,  which  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
law  on  their  appearance,  are  still  of  great  value 
to  the  profesuon.  Cinisult:  Johnson,  Life  of 
Bir  Edward  Coke  (2d  ed.,  London,  1846),  which 
is  somewhat  nntruatwortiiy ;  also  Woolrycb, 
The  Life  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  (London,  1826) ; 
and  the  sketches  of  his  life  in  Ftws,  Judges  of 
England,  vol.  vi  (London,  1857),  and  in  Camp- 
bell, The  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England, 
etc.,  vol.  i  (London,  1849). 

OOKE,  Thomas  (1747-1814).  The  first 
Bishop  <tt  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He 
was  bom  at  Brecon,  Wales,  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England 
in  1770.  About  1772  be  was  converted  and 
showed  great  fervor;  in  1776  he  met  Wesley  for 
the  first  time  and  after  that  b^an  o^en-air 
preaching.  In  consequence  of  his  revivalism  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  cturacy  of  South  Pether- 
ton  and  attached  himself  to  tbe  Methodist  So- 
ciety. In  1782  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  Irish  Conference,  and  two  years  later  he  was 
made  superintendent  for  Ameiiea,  with  power  to 
CCTfer  ordination,  bythe  Uyiog  on  of  hands  ad- 
ministered by  John  Wesley  and^two  other  deivy- 
men  of  the  Church  of  Ehigland.  Charles  W^- 
ley,  who  had  not  been  aware  of  the  cerei^ony 
and  heartily  disapproved  of  it,  wrote  the  well- 
known  epigram: 

Bo  mniy  mn  bUiopv  nwdft 

Br  nutn't  or  wonun'*  wUm : 
Wmv  hu  hsnda  on  Cok«  hath  Isld. 

But  who  bid  hk  luDds  oa  Mm  f 

In  1787  both  Coke  and  Asbury,  whom  Cdce 
bad  ordained,  assumed  the  title  of  Bishop,  much 
to  John  Wesley's  displeasure.  They  traveled 
together  among  tbe  various  conferences  until  the 
middle  of  1785,  when  Coke  returned  to  England. 
He  made  in  all  nine  visits  to  America  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  active  missionary  work, 
in  personal  visitation  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  in  America,  and  in  the  encouragement  of 
enterprises  for  the  Christianizing  of  Asia  uid 
Africa.  After  Wesley's  death  Coke  was  secre- 
tary of  the  British  Conference,  and,  with  As- 
bury,  he  edited  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America 
(1787).  In  1813  he  applied  unsuccessfully  to 
Lord  Liverpool  and  William  Wilberforce  to  be 
appointed  Bishop  for  India.  He  was  consumed 
with  a  desire  to  spread  Christianity  in  India, 
and  as  the  government  was  unfavorable  to  mis- 
sions by  Dissenters  there,  he  believed  he  could 
work  more  effectively  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  England,  to  which,  like  many  Metho- 
dist ministers,  he  himself  belonged.  In  the  same 
year  (1813)  he  sailed  for  Ceylon,  but  died  of 
apoplexy  on  the  voya^,  May  3,  1814.  He  was 
of  a  very  energetic  disposition  and  of  remark- 
able executive  abilities.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  considerable  personal  means,  which  he  spent 
freely  in  the  cause.  Among  his  works  are  a  Life 
of  John  Wesley  (1792) ;  a  commentary  on  the 
Scriptures  (6  vols..  1803-08) ;  History  of  the 
West  Indies  (3  vols.,  1808-11).  Fw  his  life, 
consult  Etheridge  (London,  1860)  and  Upham 
(New  York.  1910). 

COKES,  Babtholouew.  a  aimpMon  in  Jon- 
son's  Bartholomew  Fair. 
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COL,  kdl  {Ft.,  neck).  In  geography,  a 
marked  depression  or  pass  in  a  mountain  range. 
In  those  parte  of  the  Alps  where  the  French 
language  prevails,  the  passes  are  usually  named 
eolsj  bence  the  C<A  de  Balme,  the  Col  du  CMant, 
etc. 

COLADA,  kft-U'DA.  One  of  tbe  two  swords 
of  the  Cid,  taken  from  the  Count  of  Barcelona. 

COXA  NITT',  or  KOLA.  VUT.  The  seed- 
not  properly  the  nut — of  Cola  acutnmata,  a  large 
tree  of  the  family  Sterculiacee,  native  to  western 
tropical  Africa,  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies, 
Brazil,  and  other  tr(^ical  countries,  where  it 
has  to  some  extent  become  naturalized.  Tbe 
seeds  average  about  an  inch  in  length,  are  brown 
or  reddish  gray,  slightly  mottled,  have  an  odor 
resembling  nutm^,  and  a  bitter  flavor  when 
Ireeb,  whidi  beoomea  mildly  aromatic  with  age. 
In  the  tn^ici,  especially  in  tbe  Sudan,  where 
they  are  known  as  guru  nuts,  they  are  employed 
as  a  stimulant  and  as  a  remedy  for  tropical 
diarrhcea.  The  nuts  contain  from  0.7  per  cent 
to  2  per  cent  of  alkaloid  caffeine  (i^.v.)  and 
small  amounts  of  tannin  and  theobromine.  Ac- 
cording to  Ki^mH  and  to  HUger,  fresh  cola  nut 
probably  contains  no  caffdne  at  all,  but  a  glu- 
coside,  the  fermentative  decomposition  of  which 
yields  caffehie,  glucose,  and  coU  red. 

OOIiBAN,  kOl'b&n,  Adolphiitb  Mabie  (1814r- 
84).  A  Norwc^an  novelist,  whose  literary  gen- 
ius was  developed  late  and  by  necessity.  She 
Was  bom  in  Cnristiania,  Dec.  18,  1814.  Left 
a  widow  without  resources  in  1850,  ahe  went  to 
Paris,  where  a  friend  published  part  of  her  eor- 
respondenee  as  Lettrtt  ^une  oarhan.  These 
were  received  with  such  favor  that  she  was  led 
to  try  fiction,  uid  between  1869  and  1881  pub- 
lished seven  volumes  of  tales,  most  of  which  were 
translated  into  German.  Jeg  lever  ('I  live') 
(1877)  is  the  most  characteristic,  bttt  nearly  all 
are  charming  for  their  qrmpathetie  instfl^t  into 
Norw^an  uiaracter. 

OOISEBG,  komrs.   Bee  Kouna. 

COLBEBT,  kdmr',  Juif  Baftistb  (1619- 
88).  A  Freiwh  statesman.  Minister  of  Finance 
under  Louis  XIV.  He  was  bom  at  Rbeims, 
Aug.  20,  1619,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  in 
a  woolen  Paper's  shop.  He  afterward  went 
to  Paris  and  soon  obtained  a  position  in  tbe 
War  Office,  where  his  tireless  activity  brought 
him  into  notice.  He  became  secretary  to  Le 
Tellier,  then  at  the  head  of  the  War  Office,  and 
through  his  influence  was  made  a  counselor  of 
the  ^ng  and  introdooed  to  Mazarin,  who  soon 
employe  bim  in  important  affairs  of  state.  On 
his  deathbed  Mazann  recommended  Colbert  to 
tiie  King,  who  in  1665  appointed  him  Comp- 
troller (^eral  of  the  Finances.  Colbert  found 
the  finances  in  a  ruinous  condition  and  im- 
mediately entered  upon  an  elaborate  pr<^ramme 
of  reform.  Fouauet,  the  Superintendent  of 
BuildingB  under  Masarin,  was  found  guilty  of 
maladmUDiBtnitiotf  Mid  was  imprisoned  for  life. 
The  new  CoiqrtroUer  instituted  a  council  of 
finance  and  a  chamber  of  justice,  to  call  to 
account  tbe  farmers  of  the  state  revenues,  who 
were  forced  to  yield  up  all  tbe  wealth  of  tbe 
crown  of  which  they  had  fraudulently  possessed 
themselves.  In  20  years  the  revenue  rose  to 
116,000,000  livres,  of  which  but  23,000,000  were 
epent  in  collection  and  administration,  whereas 
before  Colbert  todc  the  finances  in  hand  the 
revenue  had  amounted  to  only  84,000,000  livrea, 
of  which  02,000,000  were  absorbed  in  collection. 
CeSbert  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  being  a 
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financial  reformer,  bnt  in  various  ways  developed 
the  industrial  activity  of  the  nation  by  s^te 
support.  He  was  created  Minister  of  Marine 
in  1669,  and  shortly  afterward  he  acquired  con- 
trol of  conunerce,  tbe  colonies,  and  the  royal 
expenditure.  French  trade  was  extended,  and 
roads  and  canals,  inelodin^  tbe  great  canal  of 
Languedoe,  were  built.  Certain  natures  of  bis 
economic  poli^,  such  as  a  too  stringent  regula- 
tion of  commerce,  high  protective  duties,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  corporation  systcnn,  have 
been  frequently  criticized,  but  they  were  rather 
the  faults  of  tbe  age  than  of  the  man.  He 
organized  anew  the  colonies  in  Canada,  Mar* 
tinique,  and  Haiti,  and  founded  those  of  Cayenne 
and  Madagascar.  To  encourage  trade  in  the 
Levant  he  granted  special  privil^es  to  traders 
in  imitaticm  of  the  Esat  India  Company  scheme, 
bnt,  owing  to  his  high  protective  tariffs  and 
ri^d  r^:mations,  failure  followed  bis  efforts. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  of  all  Colbert's 
reforms  was  tbe  creation  of  a  French  navy. 
He  found  France  in  1669  with  a  few  old  hulks 
and  provided  her  in  three  years  with  a  fieet  of 
60  snips  of  the  line  and  40  frigates.  The  mer- 
eantile  marine  was  also  develc^ed,  and  bounties 
were  given  on  ships  built  in  Prance.  Colbert 
revised  the  Civil  Code,  introduced  a  code  of 
marine  law,  as  well  as  tbe  so-called  Code  Noir 
for  the  colonies.  Statistical  tables  of  tbe  popu- 
lation were  first  made  out  by  bis  orders.  Men 
of  learning  and  genius  found  in  him  a  generous 
patron.  The  academies  of  inscriptions,  science, 
and  architecture  were  founded  by  nin.  In  short, 
he  appears  as  the  promoter  of  industry,  emn- 
merce,  art,  science,  and  literature — tbe  founder 
of  a  new  ^och  in  France.  Notwithstanding  his 
remarkable  ingenuity,  the  unbounded  extrava- 
gance of  bis  master  forced  him  to  raise  money 
in  ways  objectionable  to  bis  reason,  and  to  main- 
tain war  taxes  in  time  of  peace.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  were  a  constant  struggle  to  find  money 
for  Louis's  ruinous  wars,  and  he  died  Sept. 
6,  1683,  bitterly  disappointed  because  his  great 
services  were  but  ill  appreciated  by  the  King, 
whose  confidence  in  Colbort  bad  been  undermined 
by  the  favorite  Louvois.  Tbe  pec^le  of  Paris, 
enraged  at  the  oppressive  taxes,  would  have 
torn  bis  dead  body  to  pieces  but  for  the  int»-- 
vention  of  the  military  and  his  burial  by  night. 
He  left  large  estates  in  France,  and  some  of  his 
offices  descended  to  his  sons,  one  of  whom  became 
Minister  of  Marine  and  another  Superintradent 
of  Buildings.  A  third  was  made  Axchbish<q>  of 
Rouen.  It  is  not  tbe  least  of  Colbert's  merits 
that. he  saw  the  wisdom  of  Bicbelieu's  tolerant 
course  towards  the  Huguenots  and  restrained  the 
King  from  that  fatal  policy  of  persecution  which 
b^an  with  tbe  revocation  of  tbe  Edict  of  Nantes 
(q.v.)  soon  after  the  great  Minister's  death. 
Nevertheless,  he  ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  and 
even  to  his  friends  he  was  known  as  the  "man 
of  marble."  The  o^dness  of  his  nature  is  wdl 
eau^t  in  the  ^ithet  of  Madame  de  SMgni, 
who  styles  him  "The  North."  Among  Colbert's 
posthumous  papers  were  found  Mimoires  aur  let 
affaire*  de  France  (c:1663),  and  a  fragmoitt 
ParticulaHtia  eecrites  de  la  vie  du  Rog,  which 
have  been  published  several  times. 

Consult:  Clement,  Vie  de  Colbert  (Paris, 
1846) ;  id.,  Lettree,  inatructiont,  et  m^motres  de 
Colbert  (0  vols.,  ib.,  1861-82) ;  Id.,  SitMre  de 
Colbert  et  son  admimatrtttiim,  ed.  by  Ibde 
mt^le  Cltoient  <ib.,  1874);  Gonrdanlt,  Co^ 
hert,  mimatre  de  Louts  XIV  (Tours,  1886); 
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Laviaee,  Histoire  de  France,  voL  tU,  part  i  (ib., 
190fi).  Sargent,  Eoonomio  Polioy  of  Colbert 
(London,  1899),  contains  a  bibliography  ot 
works  relating  to  Cktlbert  and  his  time.  See 
Fbancb;  Louis  XIV. 

OOLBBBT,  Jean  Baptisti,  Masquis  db  Sbi- 
ORKLAT  (1651-90).  A  Frcucfa  statesman,  Min- 
ister of  Marine,  and  son  of  the  famous  Minister 
of  Finance.  In  1683  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
the  head  of  the  nav/,  He  led  a  naval  ezpedititm 
against  Genoa  in  1684.  If  his  advice  had  been 
taken  after  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  the 
French  fleet  might  easily  have  won  control  of 
the  channel.  Consult  Cltaient,  L«  Marqvia  de 
BeUmelap  (Paris,  1887). 

OOLBinur,  kftl'bani,  WABmr  (179S-1833). 
An  American  mathematician,  bom  in  Dedham, 
Ifoss.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1^  and  In 
the  same  year  opened  a  private  school  in  Boston. 
In  1821  he  -puhliehed  First  LesaoHe  im  Intellecttiel 
Arithmetic,  the  sale  of  which  far  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  mathematical  work.  It  was 
translated  into  many  foreign  languages.  From 
teaching,  Colbum  went  into  manwac^uring  and 
was  superintendent  of  large  establishments  in 
Waltham  and  Lowell ;  but  much  of  bis  time  ms 
devoted  to  leetnring  on  commerce,  natural  his- 
tory, physics,  and  astrontnny.  He  published  a 
Bequel  to  his  arithmrtic  (1822),  and  an  Aloe&ra 
(1827). 

GOLBT,  Albebt  Ladd  (1860-  ).  An 
American  metallui^st,  bom  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of 
Kew  York  and  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines. 
After  1886  he  was  engaged  as  a  specialist  in 
steel  metallurgy.  In  1897  he  became  secretary 
of  the  Associatim  of  American  Sted  Manutec- 
turers,  and  in  1004  he  was  iron  and  steel  com- 
mlssioner  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Besides 
several  technical  papers  he  is  author  of  Ameri- 
can Standard  Specifiaatione  for  Steel  (1902). 

COIiBT,  Chablbs  Cabboll  (1827-1907).  A 
Canadian  statesman.  He  was  bom  at  Derby, 
Tt,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1847.  B»  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  in  18S5  and  for  some  years  practiced 
law  in  Stanstead,  but  abandoned  it  for  in- 
dustrial and  minisff  pursuits.  In  1867,  the  yecu: 
of  confftderation,  ne  was  elected  Conservative 
member  for  Stanstead  in  the  House  of  Commcms 
and  represented  that  conatitumcy  until  1891. 
In  1887-89  he  was  Deputy  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  in  1880-91  he  was  President  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  adndnlstration  of  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald.  During  his  extended  parliamentary 
term  he  became  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  in  the 
House  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of 
the  protective  or  national  policy  adopted  in 
1878.  He  published  Parliamentary  Government 
in  Canada  (1886),  a  work  highly  praised  by 
AlpheuB  Todd  (q.v.),  an  authority  on  British 
constitutional  law.  His  eldest  son,  Chablbs 
WnxiAH  COLBT  (1867-  ),  was  Eimnford 
professor  of  histcnry  in  McGill  University  in 
180&-1910  and  publuhed  The  Sources  of  Hietor^ 
(1899)  and  Canadian  Types  of  the  Old  B6g\me 
(190S). 

COI«BT,  EvEEETT  (1874-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  political  leader,  bom  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  He  graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
si^  in  1897  and  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  bar  in  1899.  He  served  in  the  New  Jersey 
House  of  Assembly  in  1903-06  and,  although  op- 
by  the  political  'inachinev  of  the  State, 
e  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  for  the 
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term  of  1006-«0.  In  1913  he  was  the  candidate 
of  the  Progressive  party  for  Governor  of  New 
Jersey. 

COLBY,  Fbakk  IffoOBB  (1866-  ).  An 
American  editor  and  writer,  bom  in  Washing- 
t<m,  D.  C.  He  graduated  from  C<dumbia  Uni- 
versUy  in  1888,  was  acting  professor  of  history 
at  Amherst  College  in  1890-91,  lecturer  on 
history  at  Colimibia  and  instructor  in  history 
and  economics  at  Barnard  College  from  1891 
to  1896,  and  professor  of  economics  at  New 
York  University  thereafter  until  1900.  From 
1893  to  1896  he  was  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  Johiuon'a  Oyolopcedia  in  the  department 
of  history  and  political  science,  and  in  1898 
he  became  editor  of  the  International  Year  Book 
and  (me  of  the  editors  of  the  International 
CyiAopadSa.  He  ma  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
first  editicm  (1900-03)  of  the  Nev  Intu- 
nATiONAi.  ENOTOLOPiKDiA  and  of  the  second 
edition  (1913-15) ;  served  as  American  editor  of 
Helson'a  Sncyclopcedia  (1906-06);  and  after 
1907  edited  the  Neto  International  Year  Book. 
His  other  literary  work  comprises  editorial  writ- 
ing for  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 
(1900-02),  "The  Book  of  the  Month"  in  the 
north  American  Bwiete  (1018-  ),  as  well 
as  critical  articles  for  the  Bookman  and  other 
magazines,  and  Outlines  of  Omerai  Bittory 
(1000),  /majrtnary  Obligatione  (1004),  and  Con- 
strained Attitudes  (1910). 

COLBT,  Habbisoh  Gbat  Otis  (1846-  ). 
An  American  naval  oflftcer,  bom  at  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  After  graduating  from  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  in  1867  he  was  promoted 
f^irough  the  various  grades,  beeomiiur  captain 
in  1902  and  rear  adimral  hi  1008.  He  served 
on  the  Dakotah  during  the  Civil  War  and  com- 
manded the  Htmnibal  in  the  Spanish-American 
War.  In  1904-05  he  commanded  the  £ur<^>ean 
squadron.    He  retired  in  1908. 

COLBT,  Thomas  Fbbdebick  (1784^1862). 
An  EnglisD  ragineer  connected  with  the  British 
Ordnance  Survey  for  46  vears.  He  invoited  the 
"cmiqwnsation  bar,"  naea  in  base  measnremaits. 
In  1824  be  planned,  and  from  then  until  1846 
supervised,  the  survey  of  Ireland.  Consult 
Portlock,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Ctenmrul  Colby 
(London.  1869). 

COLBY  COLLEGE.  An  institution  of  higher 
education,  founded  by  the  Baptists  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maine,  at  Waterville,  Me.  It  was 
chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
in  1813  and  was  known  aa  "The  Maine  Literary 
and  Tfaeolo^cal  Institution"  until  1820,  when  its 
name  was  changed  to  Waterville  Coll^.  In 
1867  the  name  was  again  changed  to  Colby  Uni- 
versity, in  honor  of  Gardiner  Colby,  whose  gifts 
to  the  coll^  amounted  to  1200,000.  The  name 
was  chang«l  in  1809  to  Colby  Coll^  The 
principal  ccdlege  buildings  include  Memorial 
Hall,  Champlin  Hall,  Foes  Hall,  North  Coll^, 
and  South  Collw.  Colby  CoUc^  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  B^.  degree,  without  requiring 
Greek  for  entrance,  and  courses  leading  to  the 
B.S.  degree.  Men  and  women  are  admitted  on 
equal  terms  and  pursue  the  same  studies;  in  the 
required  courses  they  recite  separatdy.  The 
courses  are  largely  elective  after  the  first  year. 
The  library  in  1914  had  50,000  volumes  and 
20,000  pamphlets.  The  number  of  students  was 
426.  The  endowment  funds  amounted  to  $600,- 
000,  and  the  value  of  coll^  property  to  9600,- 
000.  The  president  in  1914  was  A.  J.  Boberts, 
AM. 
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OOLOHAQtTA,  kdlnihA'gwji.  A  provinoe  of 
Chile,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of 
Suitiago  and  O'Higgins,  on  the  east  1^  Ai^en- 
tins,  on  the  south  by  the  Chilean  Prorinee  of 
Ciirio6,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  iUuii 
Chile,  G  10).  Area,  8866  square  miles.  The 
eastern  and  western  puis  axe  travwsed  by  the 
Andes  and  the  Coast  Range  respeetiTely,  while 
the  middle  eection  forms  a  part  of  tiie  central 
valley  of  Chile,  the  beet-cnltivated  part  of  the 
country.  The  soil  is  well  watered  and  of  ex- 
ceptional futility,  yielding  com,  wheat,  oats, 
and  beans.  Cattle  raising  is  carried  on  ex- 
tensively. The  province  iB  travorsed  by  the 
Santiago-ValdiTiB  Railway.  Pop.,  189S,  1S7,- 
SW;  1907,  169,119;  1910.  169,421.  Cai^tal,  San 
Fernando^   

COLCHESTER,  koVchia-tST.  A  parliamen- 
tary and  municipal  borough  and  river  port  of 
Esses,  England,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Colne, 
12  miles  from  the  sea  and  61  miles  northeast  of 
London  (Map:  IJn^and,  G  6).  It  is  partly  sur- 
roniided  by  the  remains  of  an  <dd  Rrnnan  walL 
^le  most  notable  building  is  the  caatle  erected 
in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  with  walls  from 
10  to  30  feet  thick,  of  whidi  the  Norman  keep  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  England.  The  ruins  of 
St.  Botolph's  Priory  are  also  Norman.  The 
streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted  by  electricity, 
supplied  by  the  town,  which  also  owns  the  water 
supply.  Ohe  castle  contains  a  museum  of  anti- 
quities and  a  library.  A  gateway  of  the  former 
monasteiT  of  St.  John  has  been  restored.  Tlie 
town  maintains  baths,  recreation  grounds,  and 
maricets.  Its  educational  instituticHis  indude  the 
Albert  School  of  Science  and  Art  and  a  public 
library.  The  city  owns  the  oyster  fishery  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Colne,  and  it  is  a  great  source  of 
revenue.  Its  com  markets  are  important,  and 
its  manufactures  indude  boots,  shoes,  and  woolen 
ware.  It  has  a  quay  for  vessels  of  150  t<HU  at 
the  suburb  called  "Hythe."  Pop.,  1901,  38,373; 
1911,  43,463.  Colchester  is  the  Camulodmium  of 
the  Bri^h  and.  Romans  and  the  later  Colne- 
oeatter  (Colne  Castle)  of  the  Saxons.  Many 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  here,  bushds 
of  coins  of  many  emperors,  vases,  urns,  lamps, 
pavementfl,  and  baths.  The  town  was  ravaged 
by  theplague  in  1348,  1360,  and  1666.  In  the 
Civil  War,  Cptcbest^  held  out  for  the  King,  but 
was  captured  by  GenM«I  Fairfax  after  a  three 
months^  siege.  Old  King  Cole,  aooOTdiog  to  the 
legend,  gave  the  town  its  modem  name.  Cm- 
suit:  Cutts,  Ooloheater  (London,  1889) ;  Round, 
"Colchester  during  the  Commonwealth,"  in  Enff* 
liah  Hiatorioal  Review,  vol.  xv  (ib.,  1900) ;  Ben- 
ham,  Red  Paper  Book  of  Golcheater  (Colchester, 
1902)  ;  id..  Oath  Book  of  Colefteater  (ib.,  1907). 

COLCHESTER.  A  town  in  Chittenden  Co., 
Vt.,  containing  the  village  of  Winooski  (Map: 
Vermont,  B  3).  Winoodd  is  a  mannfaeturing 
village,  2  miles  frtnn  Burlington,  on  the  Central 
Vermont  Railroad.  It  cmtains  a  public  library 
and  has  a  large  plant  of  the  American  Woolen 
Company,  cotton  mills,  machine  shops,  brick- 
works, lars^  screen  works,  butter  factory,  lum- 
ber and  cider  mills,  etc.  Pop.  (Winooski  village, 
1900,  3783);  town,  1900,  6362;  1910,  6460. 

OOLCHIjSSTEB,  first  Babon.  See  Abbot, 
C11ABLB8. 

OOX/CSOXSnt'E  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  ooIoJktouns 
Gk.  icoXx"^*',  kolohiJcon,  the  poisonous  meadow 
saffron,  from  Gk.  KoXx^f,  Kolehia,  a  country  on 
the  Black  Sea),  Co^U^Q..  A  bittn  alkaloid, 
the  active  principle  of  colehicam  root»  the  corm 


of  Colekieum  autvmmale  (Linn£),  growing  in 
Boothem  and  central  Europe.  It  is  a  crjvtal- 
line  snbstanee,  soluble  in  water,  alcc^Kd,  and 
chlOToform.  Cokhieom  iireparaticnis  are  used 
in  medicine  to  relieve  pain  in  gout.  In  lazger 
doses  colchicine  is  p<^sonoiia,  Uid  even  in  me* 
dicinal  doses  may  act  as  a  powerful  gastro- 
intestinal irritant  and  heart  depreeaant,  in  which 
case  its  adminisfaraticm  must  be  temporarily  dis- 
continued. The  medicinal  '  dose  of  ct^chicum 
root,  which  contains  about  0.6  per  cent  of 
colchicine,  is  from  2  to  8  grains,  in  powder. 
Tbe  dose  of  oolchicum  seed,  which  contains  less 
of  the  alkaloid  than  the  owm,  is  from  1  to  5 
grains.  Ctrfchieine  itsdf  may  be  ezteacted  from 
colchicum  seed,  with  water,  alecAt^  and  chloro- 
form, by  a  somewhat  lengthy  process.  It  is  a 
bitter,  yellow,  rubber-like  subatanoe,  very  eolid>le 
in  cold  water,  but  lees  readily  in  hot  water,  and 
extremdy  s<rfub)e  in  alcohol  and  chloroform. 
With  chloroform  it  also  forms  a  fairly  stable 
chemical  compound.  It  is  <^tically  active,  turn- 
ing the  plane  of  polarijsed  light  to  the  left.  See 

AmiXWDB.  

COLCHICniE,  kAl^kl-ktim  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
KsXxuc^,  kolekihon,  the  poisonous  meadow  saf- 
fnm).  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
Liliaoec,  native  to  Euro^  and  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  The  q>ecieB,  of  which  there  are 
about  30,  are  steraless,  with  flowers  half  sub- 
terranean like  the  crocus,  (wly  the  limb  of  the 
perianth  and  part  of  the  tube  rising  above 
ground.  The  flowers  much  resNnUe  crocus 
flowers.  The  only  British  qwcies  is  OoloMcum 
autamtuUe,  the  meadow  saffron,  sometimes  also, 
but  incorrectly,  named  "autumn  crocus,"  which 
is  plentiful  in  meadows  and  pastures  in  some 
p«rts  of  England  and  of  tbe  continent  of  Europe. 
The  flowers  are  pale  purple;  they  i^ipear  in 
autumn  unaccompanied  by  any  leaves ;  tbe 
leaves,  which  are  lai^  and  broadly  laaoMlat^ 
appeu  in  spring,  when  the  stalk  which  bears  the 
ripening  fruit  rises  among  them.  The  wliole 
plant  is  very  acrid  and  pmsonous,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  presence  of  colcuiicine.  Cattie  are  not 
infrequently  injured  by  it  in  pastures  where  it 
abounds.  It  is,  however,  not  difficult  to  extir- 
pate, the  repeated  pulling  of  it  by  Iiand,  as  it 
appears  above  ground,  being  suffident  for  this 
purpose;  the  roots  soon  become  exhausted  and 
die.  It  is  a  valuable  medicinal  plant,  t^e  parts 
chiefly  used  for  medicinal  pnipoees  being  the 
corm  (popularly  called  the  root)  and  the  seeds. 
The  seeds  are  round,  brown,  and  rather  larger 
than  mustard  seed;  and  fatal  aecidenta  have 
occurred  from  their  poisonpus  nature.  Other 
speciee  of  Colchiwm  appear  to  possess  similar 
pr(^>ertie8.  (See  CfHxmcm.)  Colchieum  an- 
tumnale  is  common  in  flower  borders,  and  a 
number  of  other  species  are  employed  in  the 
same  manner.  Moat  of  the  species  are  autumn 
blooming,  a  few  flowering  in  spring  alcmg  with 
the  crocuses,  snowdrops,  etc.  GoU^ioum  lutmm 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  spring-flowering  species, 
and  Colchicum  parkinaoni,  Oolchicum  apecio- 
aum,  and  Colot^cum  autumnale  of  autumn- 
blooming  species.    For  illustration,  see  Plate  of 

CORnBXOWBS. 

COLCHIS,  kAlOds  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KeXx<S» 
foIoMs).  In  ancient  geography,  a  region  on 
the  east  coast  ol  the  Pontus  Emdmis,  or  Blade 
Sea,  situated  north  of  Armoiia  and  sc^ith  of  the 
Caucasus.  It  corresponded  very  nearly  to  the 
Russian  Provinoe  of  Kntcds.  It  was  odduated 
in  the  very  earliest  ttoMa  as  the  eountry  of 
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Medea  {q.T.)>  and  was  the  goal  of  the  Argo- 
nauts (q.T.).  It  waa  afterward  better  known  to 
the  OredcB  as  the  seat  of  some  colfmies  of  the 
Milesians.  It  was  noted  for  its  wine  and  fmiia. 
The  Gcdchians  tetm  to  have  differed  ethncdogi- 
eally  from  thdr  ndghbon,  which  led  Herodotiu 
to  argue  that  they  were  descended  from  the 
Egyptian  invaders  under  Sesoetris  (q-v.)- 
Danus  Hystaspee  made  them  tributary  to 
Persia;  aubsequnitly  they  threw  off  their  al- 
liance and  were  ruled  by  kings  of  their  own; 
the  country  then  came,  nominally,  under  the 
dominion  of  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus; 
after  Mithridates  wm  d^eated  by  PonqteitiB, 
there  were jprinees  of  Ct^hia  dependent  on  the 
Romans.  Ine  principal  town  was  Dioscurias 
(called  under  the  Romans  Sebastopolie  and  now 
Iskuriah);  the  principal  river  was  the  Phasis, 
now  the  Ri<ai. 

COZ/COTEAB.   See  Ibon,  the  Omdet  of. 

COLD.    See  Catakbh. 

COI.DBATH  FZEIiDS  FBISON  (named 
from  Coldbath  Fields,  Middlesex).  A  London 
jail,  erected  in  the  time  of  James  I  and  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  English  Bastille.  It  is 
mentioned  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  rioters  in 
Dickms'B  Bamahjf  Rudge.  The  prison  became 
Inadequate  and  was  closed  in  1886. 

COLD  CBBAJC  A  term  applied  to  prepara- 
tions of  fatty  substances,  which  are  used  as 
mild  and  cooling  dressings  for  the  skin.  The 
composition  of  an  excellent  cold  cream  is  as  fol- 
lows: spermaceti  (126  parts);  white  wax  (120 
parts);  expressed  oil  of  almonds  (600  parts); 
strong  rose  water  (190  parts);  and  sodium 
ixn^te  (ff  parts).  Cold  cream  softens  the  akin 
and  promotes  the  healing  of  wounds  and  of 
chapped  hands. 

GOLDEN,  kaVden,  Cadwalladkb  ( 1688- 
I77S).  A  Scottish -American  naturalist  and 
politician,  bom  at  Duns,  Scotland.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1706, 
came  to  America  in  1708,  practiced  medicine  for 
10  years  in  Philadelphia,  and  then,  in  1718, 
settled  in  New  York  Ci^.  He  was  the  first 
surveyor-general  of  the  Colony  of  New  York, 
was  a  member  of  the  Provinciu  Council,  and  in 
1761  waa  appointed  Lieutenant  Govemw,  which 
offlhra  be  held  until  his  death.  As  the  gov^nors 
were  often  changed,  Golden  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  act  as  chief  executive  and  in  this  capacity 
came  into  conflict  upon  many  occasions  with  the 
radical  element  of  the  "patriot"  party,  and  in 
1766  he  was  burned  in  effigy  by  an  angry  mob 
because  of  his  support  of  the  Stamp  Act.  He  de- 
voted much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  sciences, 
eq>ecially  botany,  furnished  Linnsnis  with  de- 
scriptions of  several  hundred  American  plants, 
and  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Linnsean  sys- 
tem of  classification  into  America.  He  pub- 
lished a  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations  of 
Canada  (1727;  reprinted,  1905),  a  work  of  great 
value,  and  a  less  important  work  on  The  Prin- 
ciples  of  Action  in  Matter  (1762).  Consult 
Alice  11  Keys,  Oadtoaltader  Golden,  a  Repre- 
sentative B*ghteenth-Century  Official  (New 
York.  1006). 

GOLDEN,  Cadwazj^&deb  David  (1769-1834). 
An  American  lawyer  and  politician.  He  was 
bom  near  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and  was  a  grandson 
of  Cadwallader  Cktlden.  He  studied  law  and 
attained  considerable  eminence  at  the  New  Y<n-k 
bar.  In  the  War  of  1812  he  was  a  coltmel  of 
volunteers.  In  1818  lie  was  choscoi  to  the  State 
AseemUy  and  in  the  same  year  BUeeeeded  De 


Witt  Clinton  as  mayor  of  New  York  City.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1821  and  from  1824 
to  1827  was  a  member  of  the  State  Soiate. 
Ctdden  was  (me  of  Clinton's  strongest  supporters 
in  tdie  woric  of  internal  in^lro>rement8  and  was 
oMispicuous  in  the  cause  of  public  education,  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  moral  and  social  betterment.  He  wrote 
a  Life  of  Robert  Fulton  (1817) ;  VindioatioH  of 
the  Steamboat  Right  Oramted  bp  the  State  of 
New  York  (1819);  Memoir  of  the  Celebration 
of  the  Oomptetion  of  tka  New  York  Canals 
(1825). 

GOLD  VBAXE.    See  Fbau. 

OGLD  KABBOBr  Battu  or.    One  ol  the 

most  sanguinary  battles  of  the  Civil  War  in 
America,  fought  June  1  and  3,  1864,  at  Cold 
Harbor,  Va.,  about  10  miles  northeast  of  Rich- 
m<md,  between  the  Federal  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, numbering  about  102,000,  under  General 
Grant,  and  the  Confederate  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  numbering  about  66,000  under  General 
Lee.  After  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Wilder- 
ness and  Spottsylvania  (qq.v.).  Grant  proceeded 
towards  Richmond,  crossed  the  Pamunkey  oa 
May  28,  and  on  June  1  found  himself  again  faoe 
to  face  with  General  Lee.  On  the  afternoon  of 
May  31  the  Federal  general,  Sheridan,  with  his 
cavalry,  carried  a  position  known  as  Old  Cold 
Harbor,  and  held  it,  in  spite  of  the  stubborn 
attacks  of  the  Confederate  general,  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  until  night.  On  the  following  day  he  was 
relieved  by  General  Wright  with  the  Sixth  Corps 
of  the  Arn^  of  the  Potomac  and  Gen.  W.  F. 
Smith  with  the  Eighteenth  Corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  James,  who  at  6  p.m.  attacked  Lee  wiui 
great  vigor  in  face  of  a  terrible  fire  and,  with  a 
loss  of  about  2000,  succeeded  in  capturing  a 
large  part  of  the  first  line,  the  Confederates 
making  a  counter  assault,  but  with  little  effect, 
on  the  position  of  the  Federal  Fifth  Army  Corps 
under  General  Warren.  Ccmfederate  attacks 
during  the  night  failed  to  alter  the  relative 
positiwB  of  the  two  armies,  and  the  f(dlowing 
day  waa  spent  in  readjusting  the  Federal  lines. 
Warren  remaining  on  tiie  r^t,  Hancock  moving 
to  the  left  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  and  Bumside 
taking  up  a  position  in  reserve  at  Bethesda 
Church.  At  about  4.30  A.M.  on  the  3d  an  assault 
was  made  "all  along  the  line,"  the  Federals 
fiercely  attacking  t£e  impregnable  intrench- 
ments  of  the  Confederates,  but  being  driven 
back  with  terrific  loss  in  less  than  30  minutes. 
Most  of  tiw  fighting  ceased  within  an  hour,  tiie 
Federals  having  made  comparatiTefy  littie  im- 

Sression  on  the  defenses,  but  having  advanced 
lieir  lines  somewhat  closer  to  the  Confederate 
works.  In  their  brief  charge  tiie  Federals  lost 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  fully  7000  men, 
more  probably  falling  in  the  first  10  minutes 
than  m  any  other  similar  period  throughout 
the  war.  General  Huaco^'s  corps  suffered  most 
severely.  The  two  armies  remained  in  their 
positions  until  the  12th,  when.  Grant  bc^anhis 
march  for  the  James  River.  (See  Prebs- 
BCFBG.)  The  total  loss  sustained  by  the  Federals 
during  these  12  days,  but  ddefly  on  the  first 
and  third,  was  fully  12,700;  while  tiiat  of  tiie 
Confederates,  thouffh  never  accurately  ascer- 
tained, probably  did  not  exceed  2500.  For 
several  days  after  the  attack  of  June  3  great 
numbers  of  dead  and  wounded  lay  wholly  un- 
attended to  between  the  two  lines.  Grant  and 
Lee  b^ng  unable  to  agree  iipcm  any  plan  for 
funiishing  the  nee^d  relief.    The  battia  oca- 
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Bidorably  difloour^ed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
whose  loss  had  not  been  atoned  for  by  any  cor- 
res{>onding  gain;  and  military  critics  are  al< 
most  unanimouB  in  the  verdict  that  the  assault 
waa  the  great  mistake  of  Grant's  career.  Gen- 
eral Grant  himself  afterward  said  of  it:  "Cold 
Harbor  is,  I  think,  the  only  lutttle  I  ever  fimgbt 
that  I  would  not  fight  over  under  the  circum- 
stances" (Young,  Around  the  World  toith  Grant, 
vol  ii,  p.  304,  New  York,  1879),  and,  "I  have 
always  re^rretted  that  the  last  assault  at  C6LA 
Harbor  wa&  ever  made"  { Memoirs,  last  ed.,  toU 
ii,  p.  171).  The  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  (q.v.) 
waa  fought  in  1862  nearljr  <m  the  site  of  that  of 
CMd  Harbor.  Consult:  Pertonal  Memoira  of  U. 
S.  Grant  (last  ed.,  New  YoA,  180S) ;  Hamph< 

XThe  Virginia  Campaign  of  i86i  and  1865 
V  York,  1883);  JohnsMi  and  Bud  <eds.), 
tke  Battleg  and  Leadma  of  the  Civil  War,  toL 
iw  (New  York,  1887). 

OOLD  HABBOUB.  An  old  London  edifice 
near  the  Thames,  once  the  proper^  of  a  line  of 
wealttiy  mercjumts,  purchased  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Earl  of  Shrews* 
bury  and  renamed  Shrewsbury  House.  It  was 
soon  afterward  iom  down,  and  the  small  build- 
ings erected  on  its  site  liecame  a  place  of  refuge 
for  d^tors  and  bad  characters. 

OOLDZNG,  kOl'dlng,  Lunwia  August  (1815- 
88).  A  Danish  euf^eer  and  physicist.  He  was 
t)om  at  Amakke,  studied  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Copenhagen,  and  was  appointed  a 
professor  there  in  1M6.  He  also  became  con- 
nected with  the  wmtn*  s^tem  of  Cqwnhagen,  in 
1847  as  inspeetOT  and  in  1868  as  an  engineer, 
and  in  1866  was  app<dnted  professor  in  a  poly- 
technic BchooL  In  additi<m  to  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  Reporta  of  the  Scientific  Society  of 
Coprahagen  and  to  scientific  journals,  he  pub- 
lished Tr<^ioal  Cyclones  (1871)  and  other  wotIcs. 

COLO  LZOET.  A  term  applied  to  the  illu- 
mination produced  by  apparatus,  invented  by  C. 
F.  DuBsaud,  wherry  a  rapid  succession  of  il- 
luminated incandescent  lamps  takes  tiie  place  of 
a  sini^e  source  of  lij^t.  It  etmsisted  essentially 
of  a  wheel  on  the  circumference  of  which  a 
number  of  tungsten  lamps  were  placed,  con- 
nected, each  one  in  turn,  to  a  source  of  elec- 
tricity. By  the  rotatitm  of  the  wheel  each  lan^ 
at  a  particular  point  on  the  whed  was  in  turn 
illuminated  and  cut  off  from  the  supply,  the 
speed  of  rotation  of  the  wheel  making  it  possible 
to  light  any  one  lamp  for  an  exceeding]^  short 
inteiral,  the  sueeeeding  lamps  fnmidung,  in 
turn,  a  source  of  iUnminatiw.  Thm  waa  pro- 
duced on  fte  retina  of  the  eye  of  the  observer 
the  impression  of  a  continuous  luminous  source. 
This  Iwing  so,  Dussaud  operated  his  machine  at 
such  a  rate  tliat  the  period  of  darimess  for  any 
lamp  was  more  tluui  twice  the  duration  of  its 
brightness,  and  it  was  possible,  tiierefore,  he 
found,  to  apply  a  much  h^^her  voltage  than  that 
at  which  the  lamp  was  rated.  Furthermore,  the 
short  period  of  ^me  during  which  the  lamp  is 
luminous  allowed  the  develc^ment  of  a  very 
small  amount  of  heat,  measurable,  of  course,  yet 
BO  small  as  to  be  unobjectionable;  hence  the 
title  "cold  light."  Tests  have  shown  tlutt  with 
from  50  to  160  watts  applied  to  16  lamps  rang- 
ing from  25  to  80  candle  power,  there  was 
tamed  a  brightness  equal  to  from  250  to  800 
candle  power  for  sereral  hours  continuously.  It 
will  be  at  once  understood  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment, in  e<«nection  with  a  moring-picture  ma- 
chine, allows  the  lattor  to  be  run  at  any  desired 


speed  and  even  to  be  stopped  without  danger  oi 
igniting  the  film;  and  as  regards  the  intrinsic 
brightness  of  the  source  of  light,  it  lias  l>een 
shtnm  tluLt  pictures  projected  on  a  screen  16 
feet  square  in  a  pouetly  satiisfeettny  manner 
involve  the  couamptiMi  of  only  150  watta  of 
energy. 

OOLD  SFBINa.  A  village  in  Putnam  Co., 
N.  Y.,  6  miles  south  of  Newburgh,  on  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudscm  River  Railroad,  and 
on  the  Hudson  River  opposite  West  Point  (Map: 
New  York,  A  2).  It  has  two  foundries  and  em- 
broidery works.   Pop.,  1900,  2067;  1910,  2549. 

OOLB  SFBIVG.  A  village  in  Putnam  Co., 
summer  resort  in  Snff<4k  Co.,  N.  Y.,  32  miles  by 
rail  east  <rf  New  YvA  City,  on  OtAd.  BpiAx^ 
Harbw,  an  inlet  of  Ltmg  luud  Sound  and  on 
the  Long  Island  Railrou.  It  is  noted  for  its 
fine  scenery  and  contains  an  extenrive  trout 
hatchery,  public  library,  statiim  for  experi- 
mental evolution  of  the  Carnegie  Institutitm  of 
Washington,  and  lab<»atories  of  ^e  Brooklyn 
Institute.  Pop.,  1914,  about  750. 

OOLD^TKBAJC  An  historical  border  vil- 
lue  of  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tweed,  16  milea  sootiiwest  «f  Borwiek 
(Map:  Scotland,  F  4).  Pop.,  1901,  1482;  1011, 
1376.  Near  Coldstream  is  tJie  famous  ford  of 
the  Tweed,  where  tlie  English  made  famous 
crossings,  once  in  the  thirteenth  century  under 
Edward  I,  and  again  in  the  seventeenth  century 
undei  Montrose.  Here  General  Monk,  1669-60, 
raised  the  r^ment  still  known  as  the  Coldstream 
Guards  (q.v.).  Bdng  a  border  town,  C<dd- 
stream,  like  Gretna  Green,  was  formerly  oele- 
brated  for  its  clandestine  marriages,  and  the 
Marriage  House  still  remains.  About  4  miles  to 
the  south  of  Coldstream  is  Flodden  Field  (q.v.). 

COLDS^FBEAIE,  Ladt  CATHABimB.  A  Scotdi' 
woman  in  Foote's  The  Maid  of  Bath, 

COLDSTBEAK  OXTABDS.  A  regiment  of 
foot  guards  in  the  British  army,  forming  part  of 
the  Royal  Household  Brigade.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  regiments  in  the  British  service,  dating 
from  1660.  In  that  year  General  Moik,  who 
after  the  death  of  Cromwell  totric  sides  with  the 
Parliamraii  and  the  army,  oi^nized  the  regi- 
ment at  Coldstream,  a  border  town  of  Bowidc- 
shire,  Scotland,  whence  the  name  of  the  re^ment, 
and  marched  with  it  into  England.  It  lias  seen 
service  in  every  British  campaign  of  any  mag- 
nitude and  iuis  emblaconed  on  its  r^mental 
colors  the  names  of  many  of<tibe  most  brilliant 
victories  of  British  arms.  It  waa  first  known 
as  Monk's  Regiment,  but  iriien  Charles  n 
ascended  the  throne.  Parliament  nve  the  rcsi- 
ment  to  him  as  part  of  his  Housdiold  Brigade 
and  it  has  since  l>ome  its  present  name.  See 
Foot  Ouabds;  Household  TaooM. 

OOLIXWATEIU  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Branch  C^.,  Mich.,  126  miles  (direct)  west- 
soutiiwest  of  Detroit,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad  (Man:  Michigan, 
D  7).  It  Is  the  seat  of  the  State  School  for 
Dependent  Children  and  has  a  public  library  and 
several  fine  lakes  and  parks.  It  has  manufac- 
tories of  shoes,  sporting  goods,  Portland  cement, 
flour,  marine  engines,  condensed  milk,  liniment, 
and  machine-shop  products,  and  contains  the 
Bromo-Hygia  Mineral  Wells.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  ita  water  works  and  electric-li^t  plant 
Settled  in  1830,  Coldwater  was  incorporated  in 
1862.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  elected  annu- 
ally, and  a  eity  council.  Pop.,  1800,  6247;  lOOQ, 
6216;  1910^  6946. 
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OOIiD  WAVE.  A  tma  first  applied  by  the 
Uoited  States  Weather  Bureau  in  1872  to  tbe 
areas  of  cold,  clear,  dry  air  that  flow  near  the 
ground  from  Canada  southward  over  the  United 
States  and  become  the  so-called  "northers"  when 
they  reach  t^e  Oulf  States,  or  "Nortes"  when 
they  reach  the  Gulf  coast  <^  Mexico  and  Yuca- 
tan. The  northers  of  Cfdon  may  possibly  have 
a  different  origin.  The  cold  stratum  of  air, 
being  quite  sluUlow,  keeps  to  the  lowlands  and 
rarely  rises  to  the  5000-foot  level;  iJiere  are  but 
one  or  two  cases  on  record  in  which  it  attained 
the  altitude  of  Ch^enne  or  Santa  Fe;  often  it 
is  not  deep  enough  to  overflow  the  3000-foot 
level  of  the  Appalachian  Range.  The  cold  wave 
adTanoes  witii  a  mll-deflned  front,  marked  b^  a 
sudden  feu  of  tenqierature  and  an  outflowing 
wind  that  undoubtedly  curls  upward  and  over- 
flows  backward,  forming  an  advancing  border 
of  clouds  with  spits  of  rain  or  snow.  The  baro- 
metrie  pressure  underneath  this  cloud  is  a  few 
hundredths  of  an  inch  higher  than  in  front  of 
and  it  is  this  difference  of  pressure  that 
causes  the  mass  of  cold  air  to  underflow  and 
lift  up  the  warmer  air  as  It  spreads  sontiiward 
towaras  tbe  equator.  This  excess  of  pressure  Is 
in  part  caused  by  gravity  or  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  air  in  the  rear, 
and  is  also  in  part  the  result  of  the  diurnal 
rotaticm  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  giving  a  cen- 
trifugal force  to  the  denser  cold  air  neater  than 
that  of  the  neighboring  warm  air.  The  progress 
southward  or  southeastward  of  the  front  of  a 
cold  wave  is  so  steady  that,  having  charted  its 
position  at  several  successive  momento  by  means 
of  telegraphic  repOTts^  Uie  Weather  Bureau  has 
almost  ^ways  been  able  to  forecast  Its  future 
provress  with  satisfactory  accuracy,  thereby 
enabUng  all  interested  in  the  matter  to  make 
provision  against  sudden  drops  in  temperature, 
which  often  exceed  30°  in  24  hours.  According 
to  the  technical  definition  adopted  by  the 
Weather  Bureau,  the  forecast  of  a  cold  wave  (as 
made  by  hoisting  tbe  c<^d-wave  flag)  implies 
that  there  will  be  a  drop  of  at  least  80*  within 
24  hours,  and  that  the  temperature  will  go 
below  freezing.  Similar  sudden  changes  in  the 
warmer  half  of  the  year,  when  temperatures  do 
not  go  below  freezing,  are  simply  cool  waves. 

OOUDWELL,  GaoBOB  SoBSOir  (1868-  ). 
A  Canadian  lawyer  and  statesman.  He  was 
bom  in  Durham  Co.,  Ontario,  and  was  educated 
there  and  at  Trinity  University,  Toronto,  where 
he  graduated  in  1880.  Removing  to  Manitoba, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  oi  that  province 
in  1882.  He  practiced  his  jprofesslmi  at  Wlnni- 
p^  and  afterward  at  Brandon,  where  he  mtered 
municipal  life,  serving  as  alderman.  He  was 
elected  a  Conservative  member  of  the  Manitoba 
L^slature,  and  in  1007  was  ap^inted  Pro- 
vincial Secretary,  Municipal  Commissioner,  and 
Minister  of  Education  in  the  administration  of 
Sir  Rodmond  Palen  Roblin  (q.v.),  later  resign- 
ii^i;  the  provincial  secretaiysliip.  He  was  elected 
a  councilor  M  Manitoba  University  and  in  1010 
became  a  member  vf  the  Royal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  Manitoba  ^tem  of  technical 
schools. 

OOIiE.   See  Rafk. 

OOXJE,  Alfred  Do  doe  ( 1801  -  ) .  An 
American  physicist,  bom  at  Rutland,  Vt.  He 
was  educated  at  Brown  University  and  also 
studied  at  Jt^ns  Hc^kins,  Harvard,  Berlin,  Cor- 
nell, and  Chicago  univenities.  Between  1885 
and  1001  he  mw  instmetor  in  chemistry  and 
Vol.  V^7 
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physics,  acting  professor,  and  professor  at  Deni- 
son  University.  In  1901-07  he  was  professor 
of  physics  at  Ohio  State  University,  to  which, 
after  a  year  at  Vassar  College,  he  retumed  as 
head  of  the  physics  department.  He  served  as 
trustee  of  Denison  Univwsity  in  1901-07  and 
again  in  1011-  .  .  In  1011  he  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  American  Physical  Society.  His 
publications '  include  researches  on  electric  os- 
cillations, electric  waves,  and  the  capillary 
electrometer. 

COLE,  Frank  Nklboit  (1861-  ).  An 
American  mathematician,  bom  at  Ashland, 
Mass.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  University, 
where  in  1885-87  he  lectured  on  mathematics. 
Between  1888  and  1806  he  was  instmetor  and 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  he  was  thai  appointed 
protessw  of  maJuienuitics  at  Columbia  XTni* 
versity.  He  became  secretary  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society  in  1896  and  an  editor  of 
its  Bulletin  in  1807.  He  published  The  Diurnal 
Variotion  of  Barometric  PrsMure  (1892)  and 
contributed  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Ne^ 

INTEBNATIONAL  ENOTCLOP.SDIA. 

OGLE,  GHnoB  Watson  (1850-  ).  An 
American  bihlifwrapher,  bom  in  Warren,  Conn., 
and  educated  at  Phillips  (Andover)  Academy. 
He  studied  law  and  practiceid  from  1876  to  1885, 
when  he  became  cataloguer  of  the  Fitchburg 
(Mass.)  Public  Library.  He  was  librarian  of 
the  Jersey  City  Free  Public  Libraiy  in  1891-96 
and  then  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  biblio- 
graphical work.  He  published  the  valuable 
Cataiogue  <5  vols.,  Americana.  1907  ;  2  vols., 
Bn^i^  literature  and  Miscellanea,  1000)  <rf 
the  E.  Dwight  Church  libraiy;  Bermnda  m 
Periodiodl  lAtvratwn  (1808;  rev.  ed.,  1007); 
and  Fimt  FoHo  of  8hak«$peare  (1000). 

COLE,  8m  Henbt  (1808-82).  An  English 
official,  art  critic,  editor,  and  etcher.  He  was 
bom  at  Bath  and  was  educated  at  Christ's  HoS' 

Eital.  Appointed  assistant  keeper  of  the  records 
y  Lord  Langdale  in  1838,  he  contributed  by  his 
writings  to  the  erection  of  a  general-record  office. 
In  1846  he  won  the  prize  ofi'ered  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  a  tea  service  and  the  design  sub- 
mitted by  him  afterward  became  exceedingly 
popular.  In  1846  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  by  his  efforts  promoted 
those  exhibitions  of  art  manufactures  (1847- 
48-40)  which  led  to  the  great  Crystal  Palace 
Exhibition  in  1851.    He  played  an  important 

gart  in  the  erection  and  oi^nization  of  tbe 
outfa  Kensington  Museum  and  was  also  one  of 
tbe  principal  founders  of  the  National  Training 
School  (1876),  which  was  subsequently  (1882) 
reorganized  as  tbe  Royal  College  of  Music. 
Under  the  pseudonym  of  Felix  Summerly  he- 
wrote  The  Home  Treasury  (1841)  and  other 
works.  His  etchings,  puUished  1860-66,  have 
little  artistic  value. 

COLE,  KiKO.  A  British  king  of  the  third 
century,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  Camulodunum 
from  the  Romans  and  to  liave  named  it  after 
himself,  Ctrfdiester.  According  to  some  of  the 
old  chroniclers,  he  was  the  father  of  the  Em^ 
press  ^lena,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine.  He  is  the  subject  of  the  well-known 
nursery  rl^me,  "Old  King  Cole  was  a  merry  old 
soul." 

COLE,  Mbs.  In  Foote's  plav  Thv  Minor,  a 
character  modeled  on  Mrs.  Douglass,  a  notorious 
woman  of  the  tighteenth  century. 

0014  Tboius   (1801-48).    An  American 
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landscspe  painter.  He  was  bom  in  LancatMre, 
EBglaild»  F<^.  1,  1801,  and  came  to  America  at 
the  age  of  19.  He  had  learned  wood  engraving 
in  Liverpool  and  practiced  it  a  short  time  in 
Philadelphia.  His  love  for  painting  was  awak- 
ened by  an  itinerant  portrait  painter,  who, 

gassing  titrough  the  village  of  Steubeoville, 
Mo,  gave  him  some  fasteuction  in  the  rndi- 
mentB.  After  a  few  years  of  varied  success  at 
landscape  woric  and  two  years*  study  at  the 
PhiladdpMa  Academy,  Cole  reached  New  York 
in  1825,  where  he  received  counsel  and  en- 
couragement from  Durand  and  Trumbull,  and  his 
BuccesB  began.  He  traveled  three  years  in 
Europe  and  visited  Italy  again  in  1841,  but  pre- 
ferred the  scenery  of  America  to  that  of  the 
Old  Wwld.  He  was  the  founder  of  tlie  Hudson 
River  school  (q.v.)  of  landscape  painting,  from 
which  American  landscape  art  has  developed. 
In  his  large  all^orical  pictures,  such  as  the 
"Expulsion  from  Eden,"  and  in  the  series  of  the 
"Course  of  Empire,"  in  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  and  the  series  of  "The  Voyage  of  Life," 
he  endeavored  to  achieve  a  moral  object,  but  to 
'the  detriment  of  the  landscape,  which  is  very 
artificial.  His  small  paintings  of  the  wild 
scenery  of  New  Y<Hrk  State  and  New  England, 
however,  show  truer  feeling,  and  though  his 
ccdor  is  always  tiiin  and  dry,  he  was  the  first 
to  give  the  real  character  of  American  land- 
scape. £kmie  of  his  larger  canvases,  which  are 
panoramic  in  character,  are  original  and  im- 
pressive, 83,  e.g.,  "Oxbow,"  a  scene  on  the  Ckn- 
necticut  River,  in  the  Metrc^litan  Museum, 
New  York,  which  possesses  five  of  his  paintings. 
He  died  near  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  11,  1S48. 
dmsnlt:  Tudcerman,  Book  of  the  ArtUtt  (New 
York,  1827) ;  his  biography  by  Noble  (lb.,  1853) ; 
Isham,  Hiatorj/  of  American  Painting  (ib, 
I90S). 

COLE,  TiMOTHT  (1852-  ).  An  American 
wood  engraver,  bom  in  London.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  when  very  young,  studied  under 
Bond  and  Chandler,  and  in  1875  b^an  to 
illustrate  for  the  Century  Publishing  Company 
in  New  York  City.  His  first  series.  "The  Old 
Italian  Masters,"  was  finished  in  1892.  This 
was  followed  by  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  series 
in  1896  and  the  English  in  1000.  The  "Old 
Spanish  Masters"  was  begun  in  1902  and  com- 
pleted in  1907;  the  French  series  followed  in 
1910.  He  is  now  engaged  oa  the  old  masters  in 
American  public  and  private  galleries.  By  many 
critics  Mr.  Cole  is  considered  the  best  of  modem 
owravers.  Several  of  the  French  engravers  may 
be  nis  equals,  or  technically  cleverer  than  he,  Imt 
there  is  none  whose  woric  is  more  substantial. 
He  is  especially  effective  in  his  use  of  the  white 
•  line  and  in  reproducing  textures;  his  results  in 
general  are  produced  by  conservative  methods, 
in  the  employment  of  which  he  has  gained 
breadth  and  power  and  appreciation  of  light 
and  of  the  personality  of  his  subject.  He  gives 
the  intimate  qnalities  of  eadi  school,  so  that 
there  is  no  mistaking  one  for  anotlm,  and  yet 
he  retains  his  own  individuality.  Ctmsalt 
Weitenkampf,  Amerioan  Oraphie  Art  (New 
York,  1912). 

OOLE^BOOKE.    See  Grand  Falls. 

OOLEBBOOKE,  HiaiBT  Thomas  (1765- 
1837).  An  eminent  English  Orientalist.  He 
was  bom  in  Londcm,  June  15,  1765.  From  the 
age  of  12  to  16  be  resided  in  France,  and  in 
1782  he  wait  out  to  India,  where,  after  serving 
in  various  civil  capacities  under  the  East  India 


Conqiany,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Sans- 
krit in  the  newly  founded  collc^  at  Fort  WO- 
liam.  Afterward  he  became  a  judge  at  Mirzapur, 
and  subsequently  held  the  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent of  tiie  Board  of  Revenue.  During  his 
residence  in  India  he  gained  an  ext^isive 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  Vedas  and  of 
tiie  Sanskrit  grammarians,  metaphysicians,  and 
mathematicians.  A  sound  critical  judgment 
marks  all  his  writings.  He  was  a  director  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal;  and  many 
of  the  most  valuable  essays  in  uie  Anatic  Be' 
aearohea  were  contributed  by  him.  These,  with 
other  papers  of  bis,  were  republished  as  his 
Miactilaneotu  Essays,  in  2  vols.  (1837).  The 
translatini  of  the  great  Digest  of  Hindu  Laiea, 
left  unfinished  Sir  WiUiam  Jones,  was  in- 
trusted to  him.  He  likewise  made  tran8lati<Hi8 
from  Sanskrit  works  on  mathematics,  religion, 
and  philosophy,  which  liave  remained  as  im- 
portant contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  India. 
(Consult  his  Mieoellaneoua  Essays,  London, 
1837;  new  ed.,  1873.)  Colebrooke  wrote  a  San- 
skrit Grammar  (1805)  and  contributed  to  San- 
skrit lexicography  by  his  edition  of  the  Amara- 
kokt  (Serampur,  1808).  His  Bsmy  on  the 
Vedas  (1806)  was  for  uiany  years  the  standard 
woric  on  the  subject.  After  his  return  to  Eiiff- 
land  he  was  made  director  of  the  Royal  Auatic 
Society.  He  died  in  London.  Consult  his  Life 
by  Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke  (London,  1873). 

OOLE'lCAH.  A  town  on  Old  Man  River,  in 
the  Macleod  district.  Alberta,  Canada,  and  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  10  miles  from 
Crow's  Nest  Pass.  It  has  banking  facilities 
and  an  electrie-li^t  system  and  vater  works. 
It  is  a  coal  and  coke  centre,  where  two  com- 
panies give  employment  to  about  1000  men. 
bood  fist  ling  and  hunting  are  to  be  had  in  the 
vicinity.    Fop.,  1911,  1557. 

OOLEHAH.  A  ci^  and  the  county  seat  of 
Coleman  Co.,  Texas,  120  miles  (direct)  south- 
west of  Fort  Worth,  on  the  Gulf,  Colorado,  and 
Santa  Fe  RaUroad  (Map:  Texas,  C  4).  It  has 
beef,  cotton,  grain,  and  brick  interests,  and  there 
are  some  d^tosite  of  coal  and  oil  gas.  The 
water  works  and  electric-light  plant  are  owned 
by  the  city.   P<^.,  1900,  1362;  1910,  3046. 

OOLEKAK,  Abthub  Psjuatos  ( 1852- 
).  A  Canadian  educator.  He  was  bom  at 
Lachute,  Province  of  Quebec,  but  removed  to 
Ontario  in  his  youth  and  was  educated  at  the 
Cobourg  Collegiate  Institute  and  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, where  he  graduated  with  high  honors 
in  1876.  He  afterward  studied  natural  science 
at  the  University  of  Breslau,  Germany,  paying 
apeciaJ  att^im  to  geology  and  undertaking 
numerous  geological  expeditions  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  He  was  professcHT  of  geology 
m  Victoria  University  (1881-90),  professor  of 
assaying  and  metallurgy  in  the  School  of  Prac- 
tical Science,  Toronto  (1891-96),  acting  profes* 
sor  of  geology  in  Toronto  University  (1895- 
1001 ) ,  and  alter  1901  professor  of  RBGlwEy.  In 
1893-1909  he  was  geologist  to  the  Ontario 
Bureau  of  Mines.  In  1910  he  vnu  awarded  tbe 
Murchison  medal  for  distinguished  geol(^cal 
investigation.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  in  1910  a  fellow 
of  tbe  Royal  Society.  Besides  numerous  aaeat- 
tific  papers,  he  published  Reports  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Oeclogy  of  Ontario  (1003)  and  The  Cana- 
dian Sockies:  Jfew  and  Old  TraHe  (1011). 

GOLEKAH,  John  (1803-68).  An  Anerieaa 
editor  and  clergyman  of  tiie  Protestant  Eplscc|ial 
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church,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.  HewasOTdoined 
priest  in  1886,  and  from  1830  to  1866  wae  rector 
of  Trinity  Chnrch,  Philadelphia,  ^  For  a 
time  he  was  asaocisted  with  the  Rev.  F.  Ogilby 
in  the  editorehip  of  the  Banner  of  the  Cross, 
published  in  Philadelphia.  He  prepared  an  edi- 
tion (1840;  with  an  introduction)  of  George  S. 
Faber's  Diffioultiea  of  Rotnanism  (1826),  and 
one  (1840)  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Wilmer'a  Episcopal 
Manual  (1815;  2d  ed.,  1822). 

OOLBnUJS,  John  (1832-1M4).  An  Eng* 
lish  actor  and  theatrical  manager.  He  won 
difltiDCtion  as  an  actor,  but  bis  career  was  chiefly 
that  of  a  manager.  During  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  he  was  leeeee  and  manager  of 
various  theatres,  including  the  Olympic  and 
Drury  Lane. 

OOLEUAV,  LsiaHTON  ( 1837-1907 ) .  An 
American  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcwal 
churcb.  He  was  bom  in  Philad^bia,  Pa., 
graduated  in  1861  at  the  Gcnaal  Theological 
Seminary  {New  Yorlc  Ci^),  took  orders  as 
deacon  in  1860,  and  as  priest  in  1862,  and  from 
1861  to  1879  was  rector  of  churches  Bucceflaively 
at  Buatleton,  Pa.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Manch 
Chunk,  Pa.,  and  Toledo,  Ohio.  After  residence 
in  England  from  1879  to  1887,  he  was  rector  at 
Sayre,  Pa.,  and  in  1888  was  consecrated  Bishop 
oi  Ddaware.  His  publications  indnde  A  Bis- 
ton/  of  th«  Uhigh  Valleif  (1872) ;  The  Church 
in  America  (1806) :  and  A  History  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States  (1001,  in  the  "Oxford 
Church  Text  Series").  He  conbribnted  to  the 
first  edition  of  the  Kkw  InraBNATiONia.  En- 

GTCLOP^DXA* 

OOUOCAN,  Lthan  (1706-1882).  An  Amer- 
ican educator  and  author,  bom  at  Middlefield, 
Mass.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1817,  was  tutor 
there  from  1820  to  1826,  and  later  studied  in 
Germany,  and  taught  German  at  Princeton. 
From  1861  to  1868  he  was  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Lafayette  Collf»e,  and  from  1868 
until  his  death  professor  of  the  Latin  language 
and  literature.  He  published  The  Apostolical 
and  Primitive  Church  (1844);  Ancient  Chrie- 
tiamty  (1862) ;  Historioal  Tecet-Book  and  Atlae 
of  BibUodl  Oeograph^  (1864;  revised.  1860); 
Prelacy  and  Ritualism  (1869). 

OOLBXASr,  WnxiAM  Tell  (1824-93).  An 
American  pioneer.  He  was  bom  in  Cynthiana, 
Harrieon  Co.,  Ey.,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Louis 
University.  In  1849  be  went  to  California  and 
eventually  settled  in  San  Francisco,  where  be 
engaged  in  the  shipping  and  commission  busl- 
ness.  After  opening  a  branch  in  New  York,  he 
established  a  steaiwip  line  between  that  city 
and  San  Francisco  in  1866.  He  was  president 
of  tiie  vifi^lance  committees  (1861  and  1856)  in 
Francisco.  In  1867  be  removed  to  New 
York  and  conducted  his  business  from  that  city 
until  1864.  During  the  latKir  troubles  of  1877 
in  San  Francisco  he  again  organised  a  force  of 
several  thousand  men  to  preserve  order.  One 
of  his  most  noteworthy  achievements  was  the 
embelliahmait  and  extension  of  the  town  of  San 
Bafael,_C^.  See  Vigilance  Comarm. 

COXiSHSO,  Battle  of.  See  South  Apbican 

OOLSBT^,  John  Wiluau  (1814-83).  An 
English  bidiop,  bom  in  St.  Austell,  Comwall. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  was  fellow  and 
tutor  in  St.  John's  Collc^;  became  rector  of 
Fomcett  St.  Mary,  in  Norfolk,  in  1846,  and 
in  1863  was  ■pp<rinted  first  Anglican  Bishop  of 
Natal,  South  Africa.   In  England  he  had  e£t«d 


mathematical  textbodcs.  The  first  of  his  woiks 
that  attracted  eqieeial  attrition  was  A  f  rtuw- 
lation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Commented 
on  from  a  Missionary  Point  of  View  (1861). 
The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  Critically 
Examined  (7  vols.),  in  which  the  authorship  of 
Moses  and  the  accuracy  of  many  statements  in 
the  Ixioks  were  questioned,  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament  denied,  appeared  in  1862- 
79.  His  views  were  the  result  of  study  under- 
taken to  answer  qaestioQs  on  biblical  chronolo^ 
put  by  native  converts.  Especially  through 
Knenen  (q.v.),  his  influence  on  biblical  criti- 
cism was  large.  O>lenso  had  already  roused 
ecclesiastical  opposition  for  permitting  polyg- 
amy among  his  converto.  He  was  deposed  by 
his  Metr<^olitan,  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Tovm,  but 
the  d«>08ition  was  declared  void  by  the  Privy 
Council.  The  trustees  of  the  Colonial  Bish<^riC8 
Fond  then  stt^pped  his  income,  but  the  Cowt  of 
Chancery  ordered  it  to  he  paid,  with  arrears  and 
interest.  The  see  of  Orabamstown  was  erected 
in  place  of  tliat  of  Natal,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  effect  of  the  spiritual  sentence  without  con- 
flict with  the  state;  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
Colenso  occupied  a  schismatic  position.  He 
strongly  favored  the  natives  in  their  quarrels 
with  the  Boers.  He  published  Ten  Weeks  in 
y«tal  (1866).  a  Zulu  grammar  (1869)  and 
dictionary  (1861),  and  translated  the  New 
Testament  and  part  of  the  Old  into  the  Zulu 
language.  Consult  Cox,  Life  of  Bishop  Oeienso 
(2  vols.,  London,  1888). 

0Oa:>B0P'TEIlA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from 
Gk.  Ko>A6wTtpo9,  koleopteros,  sheath-winged,  from 
Ko\»6t,  koleos,  sbeatb  +  wrepir,  pteron,  wing). 
An  order  of  insects,  comprising  beetles,  and 
characterised  primarily  by  the  possession  of 
wing  covers.   Bee  BnrrLEL 

OOLEPEmL  kOl'pep^r,  John,  Loan  (t- 
1660).  An  English  politician,  prominent  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Stuart  kings  against  the  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  hora  at  Wigsdl,  in  Sussex,  and 
after  traveling  abroad  beniR  to  play  an  active 
part  in  county  politics.  In  1640  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament  and.  a  zealous 
adherent  at  first  of  the  pi^nlar  party,  gradually 
passed  over  to  the  side  of  the  King,  ^o  in  16^ 
made  him  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  With 
Falkland  and  Hyde,  he  played  an  importent  part 
in  the  n^^tiations  between  King  and  Parlia- 
ment, prcMding  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  He 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Edgehill  (Oct.  23,  1642) 
and  in  January  of  the  following  year  was  made 
Master  of  tiie  Rolls,  leaving  the  chancellorship 
to  £fyde.  of  whose  inflnenee  he  was  exeeedii^y 
jealous.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Bt^Iist  for- 
tunes in  1645  Charles  I  intrusted  Colepeper  with 
the  care  of  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
with  whom  in  the  following  year  he  went  to 
France.  later  he  lived  with  Prince  Charles  in 
the  Netl>erlands  and  remained  one  of  liis  prin- 
cipal advisers,  going  in  his  behalf  on  a  mission 
to  Russia  (1660)  and  accompanying  him  to  the 
Pfeaoe  Cmgress  of  tiie  Pyroiees  in  1669.  He 
letnmed  to  Finland  after  the  Restorati<Hi,  but 
died  soon  after.  Colepeper  was  one  of  the  ablest 
delHiters  and  politicians  of  bis  time  in  England, 
but  bis  influence  suffered  from  his  having  a 
certain  lack  of  confidence  in  his  own  opinions. 
He  was  given,  too,  to  violent  outbursts  of  temper. 

COLEFEPPBB.  kOKp^p-Sr,  Captain  John. 
A  bully  and  murderer,  nicknamed  "Poppercul." 
in  Scott's  Fortunes  of  2Iigel. 

COXBB,  Alwin  Qustav  Edkund  ton,  I8S1- 
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1001).  A  Qerman  physician,  born  in  Gronin- 
gen.  He  studied  medicine  in  Berlin,  entered  the 
Prussian  army  in  1856,  was  made  surgeon- 
general  in  1874,  and  head  surgeon  of  the  general 
staff  in  1889.  Goiaal  Coler^  activity  resulted 
in  improrements  of  the  highest  in^ortanoe  in 
army  nygiene,  reforms  in  the  military  horoital 
service,  the  establishment  of  corps  of  sanitary 
officers,  and  the  introduction  of  antiseptics  into 
military  surgical  practice.  He  was  also  largely 
instrumental  in  formulating  medical  regulations 
for  the  Qermau  army,  which  have  since  been 
adopted  by  the  armies  of  all  civilized  nations. 
In  1892  he  was  made  professor  at  the  Universi^ 
of  Berlin.  His  writings  include:  Btmitataberioht 
Sber  die  deuttehm  Hetm  m  Kriege  1^70-71: 
VvreffenfUohimgm  ow  dem  Oebiete  de»  Mm- 
tdrtdnitawewna  (1892) ;  iXe  tnmaporfyihle 
Laearettbanuke  (with  LuigenbedE  and  Werner, 
1890) . 

OOI.EB,  Bnu)  Sim  (1868-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can politician,  bom  in  lUinoia.  He  established 
himself  as  a  stockbroker  in  New  Yoric  City,  be- 
came prominent  in  municipal  and  State  politics, 
and  served  as  first  comptroller  of  Oreater  New 
YoA  in  1897-1902.  In  1902  he  was  tbe  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Governor  of  New  York,  but 
was  defeated  by  a  small  plurality  in  spite  of 
his  enormous  vote  in  New  York  City.  In  1906 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Borough  of 
BnK^lyn,  on  tbe  Municipal  Ownership  ticket. 
His  publications  include:.  Municipal  Oovemment 
OS  Illustrated  by  the  Charter,  Fimmces,  and 
Puhlie  OhoHtieg  of  New  York  (1900) ;  fioojaltsm 
4»  the  8ehool9  { 1911 ) ;  Tioo  and  Two  Make  Pour 
(1912). 

OOLEBAINE,  kfil-rfin^  A  parliamentary 
and  municipal  borough  andj  seaport,  in  tbe  County 
of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  on  tbe  Bann,  4  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  47  miles  by  rail  north-north- 
west of  Belfast  (Map:  Ireland,  E  1).  It  is 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  main  town 
being  on  tiie  east  bank.  Its  best-known  founda- 
tion is  the  Academical  Institution.  The  town  ia 
known  on  account  of  its  linen  manufactures,  one 
brand  of  cloth  being  called  "Coleraines."  Other 
pri>ducts  include  soap,  pork,  whislcy,  paper,  end 
leather.  Its  port  is  accessible  to  ships  of  200 
tons.  Salmon  and  eel  fishing  flourishes  on  the 
Bann.    Pop.,  1901,  6968;  1911,  7785. 

COLIMfcXDOE,  Ernest  Habtlbt  (1848- 
).  An  En^ish  author,  grandson  of  8.  T. 
Coleridge.  He  was  graduated  from  Balliol  C<A- 
lege,  Oxford,  in  1870.  He  became  secretary  to 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng^nd  in  1894.  He 
edited  Letters  of  8.  T.  Coleridge  (1896) ;  Anima 
Poeta  (1895)  ;  Poetical  Works  of  Byron  (1808- 
1901);  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Duke, 
Lord  Coleridge  (1904) ;  a  one-volume  edition  of 
Byron  (1905);  Poems  of  Coleridge  (1907),  and 
the  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Bamuel  To/ylof 
Coleridge  (2  vols.,  1912). 

OOLBBIDeE,  Habtlet  (1796-1849).  An 
English  poet,  bom  at  Olevedon,  Somersetshire, 
the  eldest  son  of  S.  T.  Coleridge.  He  studied  at 
Oxford  and  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel 
Coll^^,  from  which  he  was  removed  by  the 
authorities  in  1826  on  the  charge  of  intemper- 
ance. For  two  years  he  resided  in  London. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  l4ike  Country  and, 
after  tiaving  twice  attempted  school  teaching, 
finit  privately  at  Ambleside  and  later  at  the 
grammar  school  of  Sedhnvh  as  an  assistant  in 
1837  and  1838,  settied  at  Orasmere.  An  almost 
constant  wanderer  about  the  rales,  this  diminu- 


tive figure,  prematurely  gray  and  old,  became 
familiar  to  the  peasantry  as  "Little  Ebirtley." 
He  was  a  scholar  of  rare  atteinment,  a  poet  of 
exquisite  taste  and  easy  felicity,  to  whom, 
in  the  words  of  Dowden,  "good  tnoug^te  came 
as  of  free  grace.'*  But,  lacking  will  and  the 
capacity  for  sustained  application,  he  remained 
despondent,  fragmenteir,  in^ectuaL  His  loi^- 
est  literary  work  was  in  the  preparation  of  an 
edition  of  the  dramas  of  Massinger  and  Ford, 
with  bit^aphies  of  those  authors  (1840).  He 
also  wrote  a  series  of  lives  of  the  Worthies  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  (1836;  originally  as 
Biographia  Borealis,  1833).  He  is  best  known, 
however,  for  his  verse,  which,  though  it  is  dis- 
tinctly lacking  in  power,  ia  singularly  fine  in 
mood  and  happy  in  expression.  Of  the  sonnet,  a 
form,  as  Dr.  Ckimett  observes,  "which  precisely 
suited  both  his  strength  and  his  limitations,"  he 
composed  some  of  the  finest  examples  in  Eng- 
lish. Such  are  "Whither,"  "To  Shakespeare," 
"Prayer,"  "May,  1840,"  "Regrets,"  and  *'Ideal- 
ity."  His  brother,  Derwent,  edited,  with  a 
memoir,  liis  Essays  and  Marginalia  and  Poems 
(Londcni,  1861).  Selections  are  to  be  found  in 
all  important  antholt^es.  His  Oomjdete  Poeti- 
cal Works,  ed.  by  R.  Callea,  appeared  in  New 
York  (1908).  Hartley  Coleridge  was,  his  life 
long,  a  friend  of  Wordsworth,  whose  "To  H.  C: 
Six  Years  Old"  seems  strangely  prophetic. 

GOLESrOQE,  ECenbt  Nexson  (1798-43). 
An  English  man  of  letters,  n^hew  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.  He  was  bom  at  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  Devonshire,  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and 
studied  law.  Soon  afterward  he  made  a  trip 
to  the  Barbados,  which  he  describes  in  Sis 
Months  in  the  West  Indies  (1825;  4tb  ed., 
1841 ) .  In  1829  he  married  his  cousin,  Sara  Cole- 
ridge.  He  was  his  uncle's  literary  executor  and 

Erepared  the  second  edition  of  the  letter's  po- 
tical  and  dramatic  works  (1834).  He  edited 
liiterary  Remains  (1836-39) ;  Coii/e*cion«  of  an 
Inquiring  Spirit  { 1840,  with  notes  by  Sara  Cole- 
ridge, 1849) ;  and  published  Table  Talk  (1835), 
notes  which  he  had  collected  during  several  suc- 
cessive years  and  gathered  into  a  volume.  His 
son,  Hebbebt  Coleridge  (1830-61),  bom  at 
Hampstead,  was  a  philologist.  He  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
Philological  Society  for  tbe  purpose  of  collecting 
materifd  for  a  dictionary  which  was  expanded 
into  the  New  Englith  DioUonarVy  publistied 
the  Clarendon  Pra»  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
J.  A.  H.  Murray. 

OOLEBIDO^  John  Dckb,  Babor  (1820- 
94).  An  English  jurist,  son  of  Sir  John  Taylor 
Coleridge  ^q.v.).  He  was  bom  in  London,  grad- 
uated at  Oxford  in  1842,  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1846,  and  soon  ranked  hi^  in  his  profession. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  1866  to  187S,  was  knighted  in  1868,  be- 
came Attorney-General  in  1871,  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleu  in 
1873,  and  in  the  same  year  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Coleridge  of  Ottery  St.  Mary. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  in  1880, 
he  succeeded  him  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land. In  1883  he  visited  tbe  United  States. 
Consult  E.  H.  Coleridge,  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  John  Duke,  Lord  Coleridge  (2  vols.,  London, 
1904),  and  C.  Yaraall,  Forty  Years  of  Friend- 
skip  (ib..  1911). 

OOIiEBIDOE,  Sn  JoHH  Tatlqb  ( 1790- 
1876).  An  English  Judge  and  author,  a  nephew 
of  Bamuel  Taylor  Gcderidge.   He  was  b<nnL  at 
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Tiverton,  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1812,  was 
'  called  to  the  bar  in  1819,  and  was  made  a  judge 
of  the  Sling's  Bench  in  183S  and  a  prtvy  coun- 
cilor in  1858.  On  the  retirement  of  Qifford  in 
1834  be  became  for  a  short  period  edit<a  of  the 
Quarterly  Revimo.  He  pnbUsbed  an  annotated 
edition  of  Blaclcstone's  Cotnmmtariea  (1826); 
Public  School  Behtctttitm  (2d  ed.,  1860) ;  Life  of 
Keble  (1869).  He  was  a  friend  of  the  latter 
as  well  as  of  WOTdsworth,  Pusey,  and  Newman. 

COIOEBIDOE,  Samuke.  Tatlob  (1772-1834). 
An  English  poet,  philosraher,  and  critic.  He 
was  bom  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Deronshire,  and 
educated  at  Christ's  Hoaplbd,  where  Charles 
Lamb  was  a  schoolfellow.  He  was  an  omniv* 
orous  reader,  even  as  a  boy,  and,  gaining  access 
to  a  library  through  a  chance  acquaintance,  he 
read  "right  through  the  catalogue."  He  soon 
gained  a  remarlcable  Icnowledee  of  GreelE,  and 
before  be  was  15  plunged  boldly  into  the  sea  of 
metaphysics.  The  sonnets  of  W.  L.  Bowles, 
wliicb  fell  into  Iiis  hands  at  this  time,  gave  him 
bis  first  impulse  towards  poetry.  In  1791  he 
entered  Jesus  Collf^  Cambridge.  At  the  uni* 
verri^  bis  whole  mind  was  given  to  classics,  and 
he  obteined  a  prize  for  a  Greek  ode.  During  his 
second  year  there,  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  he 
went  up  to  London  and  enlisted  in  the  Fifteenth 
Dragoons,  under  the  name  of  Silas  Tomkyn 
Comberback,  or  Cumberbatch — remaining  faith- 
ful to  the  initials  S.  T.  C,  which  were  afterward 
to  be  so  familiar  among  the  readers  of  his 
period.  His  identity  was  discovered  through 
an  aecidoit,  and  his  friends  Intervened  to  pro> 
cure  his  discharge.  He  retunted  to  Cambridge 
in  1794,  but  never  took  a  d^ree.  During  a 
visit  to  Oxford  be  became  acquainted  with 
Sottthey,  and  in  the  same  year,  after  a  trip 
through  Wales,  visited  him  at  Bristol.  The  two 
young  men  and  some  of  their  friends  now  formed 
a  scheme  for  emigrating  to  the  United  States, 
where,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquelianna  (the 
mdody  of  the  name  seems  to  have  been  one  ol 
the  inducements),  they  were  to  found  a  colony 
where  the  laws  of  equality  and  fraternity  were 
to  prevail,  and  the  golden  age  was  to  be  usbei«d 
in.  They,  with  Wordsworth  and  other  generous 
youth  of  the  time,  were  deeply  impressed  with 
the  proclamation  of  liberal  principles  in  the 
French  Revolution,  though  they  afterward  drew 
bade,  alarmed  by  its  excesses,  some  into  extreme 
Toryism.  The  establishment  of  -  their  ideal 
"I^tisoeraey**  was  delayed  by  the  of 
capital ;  and  a  year  or  two  later  the  dream  faded 
away. 

At  Bristol,  Coleridge  became  acquainted  with 
his  future  wife,  Sara  Fricker,  to  whose  sister 
Southey  was  engaged.  Joseph  Cottle,  a  book- 
seller  in  Bristol,  had  offered  Coleridge  30  guineas 
for  a  volume  of  his  poems  and  promised  him  a 
gninca  and  a  half  for  every  100  lines  he  should 
write  after  finishing  it.  On  this  prospect  he 
married  in  October,  179S,  and  settled  in  a 
cottage  at  Clevedon.  After  many  delays  bis 
volume  of  Juvenile  Poema  appeared  in  April, 
1796.  His  earlier  work  is  all  in  the  stereotyped 
style  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  shows  little 
trace  of  the  powers  which  were  to  make  him 
ft^ouB.   In  the  early  part  of  1796  he  b^n  the 

SnblieatioD  of  a  weddy  review,  the  Wattdtmam, 
evoted  to  lit«ratare  and  politics,  but  met  with 
little  success,  and  abandoned  the  undertaking 
after  the  tenth  issue.  In  the  winter  of  1790  he 
settled  at  Nether  Stowey,  near  Bridgewater, 
lather  Wordsworth  removed  in  the  following 
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year.  He  was  freed  from  the  material  cares  of 
life  by  the  generosity  of  Charles  Lloyd,  the  son 
of  a  Birmingham  banker,  who  had  become  a  de- 
voted disciple  of  Coleridge,  and  Thomas  Pool^ 
who  conferred  on  him  a  small  annuity.  At 
Kether  Stowey,  inspired  perhaps  partly  by  the 
beautiful  scenery  and  still  more  by  the  strength- 
ening companionship  of  his  friend,  he  composed 
his  fineet  poems,  including  the  "Ancient  Mariner" 
and  the  first  part  of  "Christabel"  and  "Kubla 
Khan,"  though  the  two  latter  were  not  published 
until  18  years  afterward.  The  two  authors  had 
many  discussions  on  the  prindplea  of  their  art, 
wfaidt  resulted  in  the  publication,  in  1798,  of 
ttieir  epoch-making  Lyncal  BtMade.  This  little 
book,  published  anonymously,  though  a  total 
failure  at  the  time,  was  decisive  in  its  influence 
on  the  future  of  nineteenth-century  poetry,  free- 
ing it  finally  from  the  conventional  trammels 
which  had  long  bound  it.  The  work  of  the  two 
poets  is  singularly  complementary— Coleridge 
treating  stq>ematnral  subjects  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  a  stroiw  impression  of  their  reality, 
while  Wordsworth  so  handled  the  simplest  themes 
as  to  disdoee  unsnn>eeted  elements  of  mystery 
and  awe.  Coleridge's  e<mtribntion  to  the  Bal- 
lade comprised  the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  tihe 
"Nightingale,"  and  two  scenes  from  his  play 
Oaorio.  In  the  edition  of  1800  there  was  added 
"Introduction  to  the  Tale  of  the  Dark  Ladle." 

Coleridge,  who  had  become  a  Unitarian  at 
Cambridge,  preached  frequently  during  this 
period  in  the  chapels  of  that  body  and  had 
thoughts  of  becoming  a  r^ular  minister.  To 
deliver  bim  from  tlus  necessity,  two  brothers 
named  Wed^ood  settled  on  him  an  annuity  of 
£160,  and  this  enabled  him  to  carry  out  the  long- 
cherished  plan  of  going  to  Germany  to  study. 
In  S^tember,  1798,  he  sailed  for  Hamburg  wi& 
Wordsworth,  and  after  acc|uiring  the  language 
went  to  GOttingen,  remaining,  in  all,  nearly  a 
year.  This  was  a  period  of  vast  importance  in 
hia  devek^ment,  and  he  said  himself  that  there 
was  no  time  of  bis  life  to  which  he  looked  back 
with  such  unmingled  satisfaction.  He  came 
under  the  influence  of  what  Shairp  calls  "an 
impulse,  the  most  original,  the  most  far-reach- 
ing, and  the  most  profound  which  Europe  has 
seen  since  the  Reformation."  The  first  result 
of  his  new  knowledge  of  German  thought  was 
not  in  philosophy,  but  in  poetry;  on  his  return 
to  En^and  he  published  liis  ni^Ie  trui8lati<m 
of  Sehfller's  WaUeneiem.  He  also  contributed 
fitfully  to  the  Morning  Poet  to  the  end  of  1802. 
Before  that  time,  however,  he  had  settled  at 
Greta  Hall,  £eswick,  in  the  Lake  District,  at- 
tracted by  the  proximity  of  Wordsworth  and 
Southey,  who  were  to  share  with  him  the  desig- 
nation of  Lake  Poets,  given  in  derision  by  the 
Edit^rgh  Review.  Here,  in  1800,  he  wrote  the 
second  part  fA  "Christabel."  Driven  from 
the  North  by  rheumatism  in  1804,  he  went  to  the 
Mediterranean,  acting  for  some  months  as  seo* 
retary  to  the  Oovemor  of  Malta  Hid  spending 
several  more  at  Rome. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  delivered  some 
lectures  on  poetry  and  l£e  fine  arts  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  London,  and  began  the  publication 
of  the  Friend,  a  periodical  which  contained  too 
much  abstruse  philost^hy  to  be  pc^nlar  and 
lived  less  than  a  year.  During  part  of  1811  he 
was  connected  with  the  Courier,  contributing 
articles  of  a  general  political  nature.  In  181S 
bis  play  Remorse  was  successfully  produced  at 
the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  and  helped  to  relieve  hia 
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distressed  financial  condition.  HU  enslavonent 
to  opiom,  which  he  had  begun  to  take  as  a 
relief  from  his  rheumatic  pains,  was  now  in- 
creasing and,  in  De  Quince's  c^inion.  "killed 
him  as  a  poet"  His  constitutional  indolence  and 
dislike  for  steady  application  completed  his  un- 
fitness for  meeting  the  demands  of  life.  Roving 
between  Lcmdon  «id  the  Lakes,  where  his  family 
was  generally  onder  Southey's  care,  he  spent 
a  number  of  baffled  and  disappointed  years. 

From  1816  until  his  death,  July  2S,  1834.  he 
lived  in  the  house  of  Mr.  GUlman,  at  Hlgbgate 
in  London,  where  he  reoeired  the  kindest  and 
most  judicious  care  and  at  least  to  some  extent 
mastered  his  craving  for  <^ium.   Though  he 

Erojected  far  more  than  his  habits  ever  allowed 
im  to  accomplish,  he  left  as  the  result  of  thoee 
years  no  inc(msiderab1e  bulk  of  critical  and 
philosophic  writing;  the  Biographia  Literaria 
(1817,  and.  with  annotations  and  bi<^^phical 
supplement  by  Sara  Coleiidge,  1847)  is  espe- 
oiuly  noteworthy.  It  was,  however,  as  a  talker, 
discoursing  with  an  Inezfaanstible  flow  of  ideas 
to  admiring  visitors,  that  he  shone  most  bril- 
liantiy  in  his  latter  years.  Talk  was  his  best 
medium  for  showing  himself  to  others.  His 
wtyle  in  prose  writing  was  cumbrous  and  his 
matter  involved.  In  reading  his  written  work 
of  this  class  we  feel  instinctively  tliat  the  critic 
was  greater  than  the  criticism. 

No  man  had  ever  appeared  in  England  who 
united  in  so  eminent  a  dcsree  the  Uuree  func- 
tions of  critic,  philosopher,  and  poet.  With  all 
his  defects  Coleridge  must  be  recognised  as 
being,  in  Mill's  phrase,  the  greatest  "seminal 
mind"  of  his  time.  The  present  generation  does 
not  realize  how  much  it  owes  to  him  in  many 
fields  of  thought — ^how  many  impulses,  stiU 
powerful,  he  set  in  motion.  In  criticism  he 
was  the  father  of  modern  Sliakeepearean  study, 
laying  in  a  fbw  pr^inant  soitaioeB  a  broad 
buis  for  criticism  in  rontrast  to  the  narrow 
canims  of  Johnson  and  the  eighteenth-century 
school.  His  Aid»  to  Reflection  and  some  of 
his  other  theological  writing  inspired  Maurice 
and  Stanley  and  the  Broad  Church  movement 
as  a  whole.  His  aphorisms  are  often  decisive — 
it  is  to  him  we  owe  what  are  now  common- 
places, the  distinction  between  geniift  and 
talent,  fiincy  and  imaginatitm,  wit  and  humor. 
Detached  phrases  of  his  are  still  upon  the  lips 
of  many  who  do  not  remember  their  source — 
like  "Every  man  is  born  either  an  Aristotelian 
or  a  Platonist,"  or  "Prose  is  words  in  their 
best  order;  poetry  is  the  best  words  in  the 
best  order."  In  philosophy,  originally  a  fervent 
disciple  of  Hartley  (q.v.),  who  had  been  a 
member  of  his  own  college,  he  passed  on 
through  the  thetnies  of  Berkeley  ana  Ldbnitz, 
and,  after  falling  under  the  influence  of  the 
Qerman  and  other  mystics,  came  to  a  point 
where,  he  says,  the  works  of  Kant  took  hold  of 
him  as  with  a  giant's  hand.  He  adopted  and 
biwed  all  his  t^chings  on  Kant's  distinction 
between  the  Understanding  and  the  Reason; 
and  while  he  has  not  as  a  philosopher  left  any 
complete  system,  yet  he  rendered  excellent  serv- 
ice by  his  insistoice,  in  such  a  period  as  his, 
on  the  reality  and  preeminence  of  the  ^iritual 
verities.  His  introduction  into  England  of 
German  literature  and  philosophy,  so  power- 
fully seconded  by  Carlyle,  is  alone  enough  to 
give  him  a  high  place  among  the  forces  that 
determined  the  course  of  nineteenth-century 
thought  among  English-speaking  people.  But 


it  is  as  a  poet  that  he  must  hold  the  highest 
rank,  though  no  other  poet  has  ever  attained  - 
such  a  pbbM  on  so  small  a  v<dnme  of  flrst-daw 
work.  ^'ChristidMa,"  "The  Sime  of  the  iLneiait 
Mariner,"  and  "Kubla  Khan"  (which  eo  good 
a  judge  as  Swinburne  has  called  "for  abeolate 
melody  and  splendor  the  first  poem  in  the 
language")  cannot  be  put  in  any  but  the  high- 
est class.  Moreover,  his  influence  on  his 
successors  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
Pre-Raphadite  movement,  which  Theodore  Watts- 
Dtmtan  defines  as  "the  R^aissance  of  the  ^irit 
of  Wondor  in  poetry  and  art,"  owes  more  to 
him  than  to  any  other  English  poet.  One 
can  only  regret  that  so  much  was  wasted  of  the 
greatest  powers  which  for  generations  had  been 
granted  to  any  Englishman. 

Consult:  Complete  Poetioal  Works  ,..%»• 
oludMg  Poems  note  Published  for  the  First 
Timer  cd*,  with  .  .  .  notes,  by  Ernest  Hartiey 
Coleridge  (2  vole.,  Oidord,  1912);  Compete 
Works,  ed.  1^  Shedd  (7  vols.,  London,  1853; 
New  York,  1884) ;  Poetieal  Works,  ed.  by  Camp- 
bell (London,  1883);  Poems,  a  facsimile  repro- 
duction of  the  proof  and  manuscripts  of  some  of 
the  poems,  ed.  by  Campbell  (ib.,  1899) ;  Lyrical 
Ballads,  centenary  ed.  b^  Hutchinson  (ib.,  1898) ; 
Am'ma  PoettB,  from  his  unpublished  notebooks 
by  his  grandson  (ib.,  1895) ;  lives  by  Gillman 
(ib.,  1838),  TraiU  ("English  Men  of  Letten 
Series,"  ib..  1884),  Dykee.  the  standard  life 
(lb.,  18M),  and  HaU  Caine  (ib..  1887) ;  Cottle^ 
Early  RewMecUxms  (ib.,  1837);  Brandl,  i9«m- 
uel  Taylor  Coleridge  und  die  englisohe  Romantik 
(Berlin,  1886;  Eng.  trans,  by  Lady  Eaetlake, 
London,  1887 ) ;  and  a  thorough  and  luminous 
discussion  in  Shairp,  Studies  in  Poetry  amd 
Philosophy  (Edinburgh,  1868).  Consult  also: 
E.  H.  Coleridge,  Letters  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  (London.  1895) ;  Beers,  English  Ro- 
manticiim  in  the  nineteenth  Century  (New 
York.  1900);  Bamett,  Coleridge  (ib.,  1004). 

OOUBOanMSE,  Saha  (1802-52).  An  EngUah 
author,  bom  at  Greta  Hall,  near  Keswick. 
She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  and  married  her  cousin,  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge  (1820).  The  early  part  of  her  life 
was  spent  with  her  uncle,  Robert  Southey. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  ctrntinued 
the  editing  of  her  father's  works,  and  this  was 
her  principal  literary  work.  Her  intelligence 
and  learning  are  shown  in  various  transtations 
and  some  original  work,  of  which  the  tale 
Phantasmion  (1837)  is  the  most  in^rtant. 
Consult  her  Memoirs  and  Letters,  ed.  by  her 
daughter   (London,  1873). 

OOLEBIDaB  -  TATIX>B,  Samuel  ( 1875- 
1912).  An  English  composer  of  music,  txMV 
in  Londtxi,  Atw.  16,  1875.  He  ms  of  African 
descent  through  his  father,  who  was  a  native 
of  Sierra  Leone.  His  mother  was  an  English- 
woman, and  he  himself  was  brought  up  under 
English  influences.  After  a  distinguished 
career  at  the  Royal  Academy — ^which  he  entered 
at  16,  winning  the  composition  scholarship  in 
1803,  and  studying  under  Villiers-Stanford  un- 
til 1806— he  devoted  liimself  entirely  to  com- 
position. In  1903  he  organised  a  series  oi 
successful  OTchestral  concerts  at  Croydon.  His 
reputation  as  a  composer  gr^w  rapidly,  so  that 
he  was  commissioned  to  contribute  works  to 
three  different  English  festivals  in  one  year. 
He  made  three  visits,  in  1904,  1006,  and  1910, 
to  the  United  States,  where  his  wwks  made 
a  decided  impression.    His  early  death,  oa 
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Sept.  1,  1912,  in  London,  cut  shoH  a  career 
that  had  held  out  great  promise  for  the  future. 
His  principal  works  are  a  Symphony  in  A 
minor,  a  Ballad  for  Ti(4in  and  orchestra,  a 
Battad  tor  orchestra  in  A  minor,  a  Solemn 
Prelude,  an  orchestral  rhapsody  Endymion, 
Four  Walteet  for  orchestra,  Bamboula  BJiap- 
aody  Dance,  a  Concerto  for  vitdin  and  orchM- 
tra,  incidental  music  to  Hero,  Herod,  VlyMet, 
Fatut;  an  operetta  Dream-Lovers,  an  oratorio 
The  Atonement,  fire  choral  works  with  orches- 
tra, of  which  Biaicaiha'%  Wedding  is  the  best 
known,  cfaamber-music  works  of  a  high  order 
of  exoellenee,  piano  pieces,  and  songs. 

CCKLBSy  k(H£,  GowPKB  Phipps  (181»-70). 
An  English  naval  officer.  He  served  as  flag 
lieutenant  to  Sir  Edmund  Lymis  in  the  Medi- 
terranean <186S)  and  at  the  bombardment  of 
Sebastopol  (Oct.  17,  1854).  In  18S6  the  plan 
of  defensive  armor  for  battleships  began  to 
engage  his  attention.  The  idea  originally  pro- 
posed had  been  that  of  a  raft  and  shield,  and 
tiiis  idea  was  modified  by  Coles  into  that  of  a 
Teasel  with  a  low  freeboard  surmomited  by  a 
series  of  turrets  equipped  witii  heavy  guns. 
His  plan  for  snch  a  ship  in  a  paper  read  in 
June,  1860,  is  so  like  the  monitor  fype  dabo- 
rated  by  Ericssm  that  the  respective  daims 
of  the  two  men  led  to  a  bitter  controversy.  In 
1664  the  Royal  Bovereign,  a  wooden  ship  built 
in  1867,  was  cut  down  and  armored  after 
Coles's  plans.  A  vessel,  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  Coles's  specifications,  was 
laanehed  under  the  name  of  The  Captain,  in 
1869,  and  on  Sept  7,  1870,  capsized  In  a  gale 
off  Cape  Finisterre,  and  almost  erarybody  on 
board,  including  Coles,  was  drowned. 

OOLESBED.   See  Rape. 

COI/BT,  JoHH  (c.1467-1519).  An  English 
theologian,  born  probably  in  London.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  traveled  in  Paris  and  Italy 
(149S-46),  and  became  acquainted  with  Budaus 
and  Erasmus.  Betnming  to  England,  he  took. 
up  his  residence  at  Oxfwd  and  tiiere  lectured 
upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  displaying 
originali^  and  independence  of  the  schoolmen. 
The  next  year  he  lectured  in  the  same  fashion 
on  1  Corinthians,  and  so  upon  other  New  Testa- 
ment books,  until  in  1505  he  was  appointed 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  Having  innerited 
from  his  father  a  large  fortune  in  1509,  he 
founded  St.  Paul's  School  in  London,  of  which 
William  Lilly  was  the  first  master.  His  reli* 
gions  opinions  were  so  much  more  liberal  than 
was  common  at  the  time  that  he  was  aubjected 
to  cwsiderable  persecution.  As  dean  of  St. 
Paul's  he  lectured  much  on  the  Bible,  disap- 
proved of  auricular  confession  and  the  enforced 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  denied  the  efficacy  of 
pilgrimages  and  the  worship  of  images,  and 
oeDoimeed  CMTUptimi  in  the  Church.  His  in* 
fiuence  is  traceule  as  paving  the  way  for  the 
Reformation,  although  it  is  probable  that,  like 
other  humanists,  he  would  not  have  left  the 
old  Church.  Erasmus  was  much  influenced  by 
his  emphasis  on  the  study  of  Scripture.  He 
died  in  London  (or  at  Sheen,  a  few  miles 
southwest  of  London),  Sept.  16,  1519.  Aside 
from  his  Latin  Orammar  and  his  Daily  Devo- 
tiona,  his  works  did  not  appear  until  the  nine- 
teenui  century,  edited  1^  ReT<  J.  H.  Lupton, 
with  English  translations.  Consult  his  bitw- 
raphy  by  J.  H.  Lupton  (2d  ed.,  1909),  and  F. 
Seebohm,  Three  Oaford  Jteformert:  Eraemust 
Oolet,  amd  More  (3d  ed.,  Londtm,  1887). 


COLBT,  kfi'W,  LoDiSE  RjftvoiL  (1810-76).  A 
French  poet  and  novelist,  of  the  Neo-Roman- 
ticist  Bcnool.  Among  her  verses  are  Lee  fieure 
du  midi  and  Peneerota.  The  Mua4e  de  Ver- 
miUee  and  Lea  funiraiiUea  de  NapoUon  are 
more  Bustained  flights,  the  f<nmer  crowned  by 
the  Institute.  A  oome^.  La  jeumeeae  de  Ooetke 
(1839),  and  two  novels.  La  ieuneaee  de  Jftrs- 
heau  (1841)  and  Leg  cceurs  hriai*  (1843),  de- 
serve menti<m,  but  nothing  that  she  CMnposed 
equals  in  interest  her  publication,  in  defiance 
of  a  le^l  injunction,  of  the  correspondence  of 
Madame  R^mier  with  Benjamin  Constant 
(1849).  She  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  ad- 
miration of  the  greatest  littiratetuv  of  her 
•  time.  Two  famous  men,  Victor  Cousin,  the 
philosopher,  and  Gustave  Flaubert,  tiie  novel- 
ist, figure  most  prominently  in  her  life.  Lui, 
roma/n  eotUemporaim  (1859),  her  most  important 
novel,  is  a  biased  account  of  her  relations  with 
the  latter.  Her  salon  became  in  1840  tiie 
continuation  of  the  brilliant  R^mier  salon. 

COIiEWOBT,  (from  cole,  AS.  cdvoel,  cAul, 
OHO.  ka,  Ger.  £oM,  cabbage,  fnan  Lat.  caidie, 
oabbagSt  Qk.  kovX^,  kauloe,  st^  +  worf,  AS. 
wyrt,  plant,  Ger.  Wurz,  root;  ultimately  cod- 
neeted  with  Lat.  radia,  root).  A  name  given 
to  some  of  the  many  cultivated  varieties  of 
Braetioa  oleraoea,  and  applied,  like  the  names 
"borecole"  and  "kale,"  to  varieties  differing 
from  the  cabbage  (q.v.)  in  tiieir  open  heads  of 
leaves,  which  are  used  as  greens,  especially  in 
the  winter  months.  The  same  name  is  also 
given  to  cabbages  cut  tor  use  before  their  leaves 
have  fully  closed  into  heads. 

00LX7t  William  Bbadlkt  ( 1 862-  ) . 
An  American  surgeon,  born  at  Westport,  Conn. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  and  Yale  uni- 
versities and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  1888.  He  became  attending  surgeon  at 
the  General  Memorial  Hospital  and  the  Hospi- 
tal for  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  and  also  pro- 
fessOT  of  clinical  surgery  at  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versily  Medical  School.  His  ptdtlications  in< 
elude  the  topic  of  "Hernia"  in  Denmtfe  System 
of  Surgery  (1896),  Warren  and  Gould's  Inter- 
national Teat-Book  of  Surgery  (1898),  Pro- 
gressive Medicine  (1808),  and  Keen's  Surgery 
( 1907 ) ;  and  that  of  "Cancer"  in  Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Practice  of  Medicine  ( 1897 ) . 

COLVAZ,  k«Kf&ks.  A  city  in  Jasper  Co., 
Iowa,  23  miles  east  of  Des  Moines,  on  the 
Chicago,  Rode  Island,  and  Padflc  Railroad 
(Map:  Iowa,  D  3).  Colfax  contains  a  public 
library  and  minersJ  springs  of  note.  The  chief 
industries  are  coal  mining  and  the  bottling  of 
the  spring  water.  The  water  works  are  owned 
by  the  city.    Pop.,  1900,  2063;   1910,  2524. 

OOLTAX,  koFfftks.  A  city  and  the  coimty 
seat  of  Whitman  Co.,  Wash.,  56  miles  (direct) 
south  of  Spdcane,  on  tiie  Palouse  River,  and 
on  the  line  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Naviga- 
tion Company  (Map:  Washingttai,  H  4).  'nie 
centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  country,  it  cmi- 
trols  a  considerable  trade  in  live  stock,  grain, 
fruits,  and  lumber.  The  city  contains  a  hospi- 
tal and  fine  courthouse  and  owns  its  water 
works.    Pop.,  1900,  2121;    1910,  2783. 

COLFAZf  ScHUTLEB  (1823-86).  An  Ameri- 
can statesman,  bom  in  New  York  City.  He 
removed  to  Indiana  in  1836,  where  be  studied 
law,  and  In  1846  became  editor  of  the  Begiater, 
a  Whig  newspaper  at  South  Bend,  which  under 
his  management  became  the  mo^  powerful  or- 
gan of  its  kind  in  that  part  of  the  State.  Be 
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was  a  delegate  to  the  Whig  conTentions  M 
1848  and  1852,  and  in  1850  he  was  a  member 
of  the  State  conTentiMi  to  revise  the  eraiBtitu- 
tion.  After  a  defeat  in  1861  he  vas  elected  to 
Congress  in  1864,  served  eeven  consecutive 
terms,  and  was  Speaker  from  1883  to  1860. 
He  was  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
from  1869  to  1873.  In  the  John  C.  Fremont 
campaign  of  1866  a  speech  made  hy  him  was 
used  for  party  purposeSi  and  half  a  miUiMi 
c<^ies  were  distiibnted  over  the  country.  Hb 
introduced  several  important  acts  for  the  re- 
form of  the  postal  system,  in  which  he  took  an 
especial  interest,  and  in  1862  framed  the  law 
which  made  ft^udulent  contractors  felons. 
Charges  of  corruption  were  brought  against 
him  at  the  time  of  the  Cr^it  Mobilier  (q.v.) 
scandal,  in  1873,  but  the  chaj^ees  were  never 
coQclusivdy  substantiated.  His  reputation 
suffered,  however,  and  he  retired  from  public 
life.  CMunlt  KiUistw,  Life  of  SeAuyler  Col- 
faa  (New  York,  1886). 

COLGATE,  kOFgfit,  James  Boobkan  (1818- 
1004).  An  American  financier.  He  was  bom 
in  New  York  City  and  received  his  first  com- 
mercial training  in  the  house  of  Boorman, 
Johnston  and  Uimpany.  He  later  established 
the  banking  house  of  iS-evor  and  Colgate,  after- 
ward known  as  J.  B.  Colgate  and  Company. 
His  eztensive  loans  to  toe  govenunent  and 
sound  &ianeial  policy  during  the  flnaneial 
crisis  of  1873  contributed  materially  to  the 
re6atablishment  of  confidence  both  in  f^e  United 
States  and  in  the  markets  of  Eurt^e.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Gold 
Exchange  and  was  for  several  years  its  presi- 
dent. As  trustee  of  Colgate  (formerly  Madi- 
scm)  Universify,  he  for  30  years  made  almost 
annual  donations  to  that  tnstltutitHi,  the  de- 
Tel(^ment  of  which  is  due  chie^  to  his  con- 
stant care  and  valuable  advice. 

OOLOATB,  Saicubl  (1822-97).  An  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  and  philanthropist,  born  in 
New  York  City.  He  became  widely  known  as  a 
soap  maker,  and  the  manufactory  he  built  in 
Jersey  City  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
largest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
He  was  also  prominent  in  philanthropical  work. 
For  more  than  30  years  he  was  trustee  of 
Colgate  Univoaity,  and  for  many  years  he  was 
president  of  tiie  New  Ywk  Baptist  Education 
Society,  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice,  and  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive ccHnmittee  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union  and  of  the  American  Tract 
Society.  One  of  his  most  noteworthy  achieve- 
ments was  the  collection  of  30,000  volumes  of 
rq>orts  (now  in  the  Colgate  University  Lib- 
rary), cMiq>riaim  the  doramentary  records  of 
the  Baptist  denomination.  -  Conjointly  with  his 
brother,  James  B.  Colgate,  he  gave  large  sums  to 
Colgate  (formerly  Madison)  University,  which  in 
1890  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Colgate  family. 

COLGATE  (kOKsfit)  TTNITEBSITT.  An 
institution  for  higher  education,  situated  at 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.  It  was  founded  in  1819.  It 
has  two  d^rtments,  the  College  and  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  C<^ate  Academy  was  dis- 
emtinued  in  1912.  The  institution  was  in- 
corporated in  1846  under  the  name  of  Madison 
University.  In  1860  occurred  a  migration  of 
a  large  number  of  the  students  and  faculty 
to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  thereby  founding  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester.  The  presidents  of  the 
univwalty  have  heoi  Natiumiel  Kendrick,  D.D., 
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wesident  in  reality  but  not  in  name;  Stqfthen 
W.  Taylor.  LL.D.;  George  W.  Eaton,  DJO., 
LL.D.;  Ehenezer  Dodge,  DJ>^  LLJ>.;  GeoKe 
W.  Smith,  LLJ).;  George  E.  Merrill,  D.D., 
LLJ).;  and  the  present  incumbent.  Elmer 
Burritt  Brjian,  LL.Z>.  In  1800  the  name  of 
the  institution  was  changed  to  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, in  honor  of  William  Colgate  and  his 
sons,  one  of  whom,  J.  B.  Colgate,  established 
the  Dodge  Memorial  Fund  of  $1,000,000.  In 
1893  Haniitt<Mi  Theological  Seminary  became 
part  of  Colgate  Unlveruty.  The  attendance  in 
1914  was  about  600.  The  bculty  numbered 
46.  The  library  in  1914  had  about  65,000  vol- 
umes, includii^  the  Samud  Colgate  Historical 
Collection.  Colgate  University  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees 
in  arts  and  science  and  to  the  bachelor's  degree 
in  divinity.  It  offers  also  courses  in  educatitm 
which  enable  students  to  obtain  college  grad- 
uates' professional  cerUflcates.  The  university 
endowments  in  1914  amounted  to  over  $2,000,* 
000,  and  the  total  value  of  tbe  university  prop- 
erty was  estimated  at  over  $3,000,000. 

GOLIG  (from  OF.,  Fr.  coligue,  ML.  oolioOy 
colic,  from  Ok.  Kw\un$,  kClik€,  colic,  from  xwXof, 
k6Um,  colon).  A  severe  pain  in  the  bowels  or 
adjacent  organs.  When  arising  in  the  bowel, 
it  is  spasmodic  in  character  and  is  dependent 
upon  irregnlar  contraoticm  of  the  muscular 
eoat  of  the  intestines.  Intestinal  eolie  is  a 
symptom  of  neuralgia  of  the  intestines,  caused 
by  cold;  of  mild  enteritis,  caused  by  irritating 
food  or  purgative  medicine;  of  toxic  conditions 
such  as  lead  poisoning,  poisoning  by  the  bac- 
terial toxins  of  shellfish,  etc.;  of  peritonitis, 
appendicitis,  and  other  diseases.  Infantile 
colic,  common  in  tbe  first  six  months  of  life, 
is  caused  usually  by  overfeeding  «tiier  of 
proteids  or  cartxAydrates,  wbidi  cause  flatulence 
and  distention.  Tbo  in&nt  is  restless,  draws 
up  its  legs,  and  has  paroxysms  of  eiying.  Re- 
lief comes  from  voioiting  or  the  passage  of 
flatus.  Infantile  colic  may  be  merely  the  result 
of  enfeebled  digestion,  and  careful  modification 
of  the  food  is  the  only  remedy.  If  warmth, 
an  aperient  (such  as  castor  oil),  or  pepper- 
mint, or  tincture  of  gtnger  ftiils  to  give  re- 
lief, a  physician  should  be  snnunoned.  Renal 
colic  is  pain  over  the  kidney  and  through  the 
abdwninal  wall,  due  to  passage  of  a  cidculus, 
or  stone,  from  tbe  kidney  through  the  ureter 
into  the  urinary  bladder.  Biliary  colic  is 
caused  by  the  passage  of  a  gallstone  from  the 
gall  bladder  into  the  intestines. 

OOLIC  IN  ANIHAXiS.  Colic  (enteralgia) 
is  a  term  usually  applied  to  various  morbid 
CMiditions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  par- 
ticularly of  the  horse  and  mule,  of  vriiich  pain 
is  the  chief  symptom;  this  does  not  signify 
a  spedflc  disease.  Of  the  various  forma  at 
true  colic,  flatulent,  or  wind,  wiOc  and  spas- 
modic, or  cramp,  colic  are  those  more  oommcMily 
met  with.  Spasmodic,  or  cramp,  ccdic  is 
caused  by  spasm  of  the  small  intestines  and  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  in- 
testines, such  as  undigested  food,  to  large 
drafts  of  cold  miter,  to  exfomre  to  e^d,  or 
to  hard  work  too  soon  after  eating.  It  is  moat 
frequent  in  faigh-bred  horses,  ^is  form  of 
colic  always  begins  suddenly.  Tbe  horse  looks 
backward,  shows  acute  pain,  paws,  lies  down 
and  gets  up  frequentiy.  As  the  pain  becomes 
more  intense,  the  animal  throws  himself  down 
with  great  violence  and  strikes  with  the  feefc 
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These  Bpasme  are  interrupted  by  intervals  of 
quiet,  but  the  intervals  become  shorter  and 
shorter.  This  form  of  colic  ordinarily  yields 
promptly  to  appropriate  treatment.  Perhaps 
the  best  remedy  is  one  ounce  of  chloral  hydrate 
in  a  pint  of  water  given  as  a  drench.  Cannot 
indka  gives  good  results,  as  also  ethor  and 
laudanum.  Fiatnlent,  or  wind,  coUe  is  smd»> 
times  used  as  synonymous  with  bloat  (q.v.). 
Turpentine  in  doses  of  one  ounce  in  a  pint  of 
linseed  oil  ia  a  good  r^oedy.  Any  alkaline 
substance  neutralizes  the  acid  fermentation  and 
should  be  administered  at  once.  In  severe  cases 
the  bowels  may  be  punctured  at  the  meet  die- 
t«ided  part  by  means  of  a  trochar  and  cannula. 
Enemas  of  lukewarm  water,  to  which  a  little 
soap  has  been  added,  are  useful  in  both  forms  of 
colic,  as  are  also  cathartics,  such  as  aloes  in  full 
doses.  Consult  H.  C.  Reeks,  The  Common  Colict 
of  the  Horse,  and  M.  H.  Hayes,  Friedherger 
and  FrShnm't  Veterinary  Pathology,  vol.  i. 

COLianr,  kdld'nyd',  or  OOUONI,  Gaspakd 
DE  (1S17-72).  Admiral  of  France  and  Hugue- 
not leader,  bom  at  Ch&tillon-sur-Loing,  Feb. 
16,  1517.  He  came  of  a  noble  family,  his  father 
having  been  Marslial  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  his 
mother  Louise  de  Montmorency.  He  was  in- 
troduced at  court  at  the  age  of  22  and  served 
under  Francis  I  in  Italy,  where  he  evinced 
great  bravery,  especially  at  the  battle  of  Cere- 
Bole  ( 1544 ) .  Under  Henry  II  he  was  made 
colonel  general  of  the  infantry,  and  in  1552 
he  became  Admiral  of  France.  In  all  the  wars 
in  which  be  took  part  he  showed  himself  a  bom 
general  and  leader,  his  most  noted  en>loit  being 
the  defense  of  l^int-Quentin  (1657)  against 
an  orerwhelming  force  of  Sp^anish  and  English 
troths.  He  was  finally  forced  to  surrender 
and  spent  the  next  two  years  in  a  Spanish 
prison.  On  the  death  of  Henry  II,  1559, 
Coligny,  who  had  previously  adopted  the  Re- 
formed faith,  became,  with  the  Prince  of  Condd, 
one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Huguenots.  In 
this  capacity  he  was  remarkable  uike  for  his 

Emdmee  and  his  bravery.  Oppmed  to  the 
[uguenot  chfefiB  was  the  powerful  Catholio 
par^  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the 
Constable  de  Montmorency.  At  the  disastrous 
battles  of  Dreux  (1502)  and  Jamac  (1569), 
Coligny's  skill  saved  the  remnants  of  the  Prot- 
estant army.  Condi  was  slain  on  the  field  of 
Jamac,  and  Coligny  assumed  the  sole  leader- 
ship until  he  gave  way  to  the  young  Prince  of 
Navarre.  (See  Hbnbt  IV.)  Together  th^  be- 
sieged PiHtiers,  but  the  Huguenot  forces  were 
again  routed  on  the  bloody  field  of  Moncmtqur 
(Get.  3,  1569).  When  peace  was  concluded  in 
1570,  Coligny  went  to  court  and  was  apparently 
well  received  by  Charles  IX,  whose  ardor  he 
aroused  by  the  plan  of  a  nalional  war  against 
Spain,  in  which  Coliniy  hoped  to  sink  all  re- 
ligious differences.  His  projects  and  his  favor 
with  the  King  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  Cath- 
olic party,  whose  leader,  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
always  suspected  the  Admiral  of  having  caused 
tiie  death  of  his  father  at  the  sicee  of  Orltens. 
Guise  and  the  Catholics  formed  a  plot  to  murder 
Coligny,  which  narrowly  failed,  and  aiter  their 
lack  of  success  in  this  passed  to  a  more  general 
plot  which  resulted  in  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew (Aug.  24,  1572)  in  which  Coligny  per- 
ished. While  upholding  the  Huguenot  cause  at 
home,  Coligny  exerted  nimself  to  secure  a  safe 
asylum  for  his  ooreligionists  in  the  New  World 
and  emt  rqteatedly  e^raditiouB  (Ribault  in  1662, 
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Laudonnidre  in  1664)  to  colonize  what  is  now 
the  Boutheaetera  part  of  the  United  States. 
Among  his  papers,  burned  by  order  of  Catharine 
de'Mediei,  was  his  Hiatory  of  the  Wara  of  R^i- 
gion  in  Franoe.  Consult:  Tessier,  L'Amiral 
Coligny  (Paris,  1872);  Delaborde,  Oaepard  de 
Coligny  (3  vi^s.,  ib.,  1879-82);  Bersier,  The 
Early  Life  of  Coligny  (London,  1884) ;  Black- 
bum,  Life  of  Coligny  (Philadelphia,  1869) ; 
Besant,  lAfe  of  Coligny  (Lwdon,  1892) ;  White- 
head, Gaepard  de  Coligny  (ib.,  1905);  Eridi 
Marcks,  Qaspard  von  Coligny  (Stuttgart, 
1892;  vol.  i  (to  1560)  is  alt  that  has  so  far 
appeared). 

COLTMA,  kd-le^mA.  The  capital  of  the  state 
of  the  same  name,  Mexico,  on  the  Colima  River, 
about  40  miles  from  tbe  Pacific  coast  (Map: 
Mexico,  Q  8 ) .  It  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of 
1476  feet,  is  generally  wdl  built,  and  has  fine 
plazas  and  a  number  of  pretentious  buildings, 
among  which  are  the  government  building  and 
town  ball,  the  Hospital  de  San  Juan,  and  the 
market.  The  town  has  connections  by  rail  and 
water  with  the  port,  Manzanillo,  and  is  the  seat 
of  considerable  trade.  Colima  was  founded  in 
1623  by  (3onzaIo  de  Sandoval.  Pop.,  1900, 
20,698;  1910,  26,148.  About  40  miles  to  the 
northeast  of  the  town,  in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  is 
the  volcano  of  Colima  (nearly  13,000  feet), 
which  is  constan^g^in  a  state  of  emotion. 

GOL^nr  CLOtJT.  1.  A  poetical  satire  on 
the  clergy  by  John  Skelton.  2.  The  nom  de 
plume  adopted  by  Spenser,  suggested  by  the 
above.  3.  A  shepherd  in  Gay's  pastoral.  The 
Shepherd's  Week. 

COLIK  CLOITT'S  COXE  HOKE  AOAZH. 
A  pastoral  poem  by  Edmund  Spenser,  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  a  letter  dated 
Kilkolman.  Dec.  27,  "1591"  (probably  1595). 
In  it  he  thanks  tliat  knight  for  sundry  "favors 
and  good  turnes  done  to  me  at  my  late  being  in 
England." 

COLINS  (COUN,  OOLTK),  Alexaitdeb 
(1527  or  1529-1612).  A  Flemish  sculptor,  bom 
at  Mechlin.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  artistic 
training,  but  in  1668  he  was  charged  with  the 
sculptimd  decorations  of  the  castle  of  Heidelberg 
by  tne  Elector  Otto  Heinrich,  and  in  1563,  at  the 
summons  of  Emperor  Ferdinand  I,  he  went  to 
Innsbmck,  where  he  modeled,  after  designs  by 
Florian  Abel,  20  reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  Maximil- 
ian, in  the  Hofkirche.  They  represent  scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  Emperor ;  they  show  great  technical 
ability  and  have  been  called  "paintings  in  plas- 
tic form."  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  court 
sculptor  to  tiie  Emperor.  Among  his  other  works 
is  the  fine  monument  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
of  Tirol,  in  the  Silver  Chapel  of  the  Hofkirche 
and  the  mausoleum  of  Emperor  Ferdinand  II, 
bis  wife,  and  bis  son  Maximilian  II,  in  the 
cathedral  at  Prague.  Ctmsult  Oetammelte 
Bchriften,  vol.  i. 

COL'ISEinf .    See  Amphitheatse. 

OOLIt,  kOl.  One  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  or 
western  isles  of  Scotland,  situated  7  mites  north- 
west of  the  Idand  of  Mull,  Argyllshire.,  It  is  14 
miles  long  from  northeast  to  southwest,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  21/2  miles  (Map:  Scotland, 
B  3).  More  than  a  third  of  it  is  cultivated  or 
in  pasture.  The  isle  is  low  and  rocky  and  com- 
posed of  gneiss.  The  highest  point  is  350  feet. 
It  exports  dairy  produce,  sheep,  and  cattle.  Pop., 
1901,  432;  1011,  389,  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
fishing.  Chief  place,  Arinagour,  which  has  a 
steamship  service  to  Oban  on  the  coast. 
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OOLLAB'OBATIOH  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  col- 
laborore,  to  work  together,  from  con-,  t<^ther 
+  laborare,  to  labor,  from  labor,  work).  The 
united  labor  of  two  or  more  persons  on  a  literary 

Srodnction,  aa  in  tiie  arrangement  of  a  drama,  or 
lie  eonq»itoti(m  of  a  book  requiring  knowledge 
from  different  sources.  Thus,  Charles  Reade 
and  Dion  Boucicault  wrote  Foul  Play;  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  and  Mark  Twain.  The  Gilded 
Age.  Walter  Beaant  and  James  Rice  also  long 
worked  in  collaboration  upon  numerous  novels. 
The  c<Alftboration  of  Messrs.  Erckmann  and 
Chatrian  (q.T.)>  in  French,  produced  many  de- 
Uglithil  woncB.  Perhaps  most  famous  of  all  is 
the  literary  partnership  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  (q.T.)' 

OOL'LAXEB,  Jacob  (1781-1866).  An 
American  lawyer  and  politician,  bom  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.  He  removed  when  very  young  to  Ver- 
mont, graduated  at  the  university  of  that  State 
in  1810,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1813,  and 
soon  became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the 
State.  From  1833  to  1842  he  was  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  ticm  1843  to  1840,  and  in 
President  Taylor's  cabinet  was  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, which  position,  however,  he  resigned  on  the 
death  of  the  President.  In  1850  he  was  again 
elected  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont, 
and  four  years  later  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  he  was  chairman  of  com- 
mittees on  post  offices,  post  roads,  and  the  li- 
brary. He  remained  in  the  Senate  until  his 
death. 

COLLAPSE.    See  Shock. 

OOI/LAB  (OF.  coZer,  colier.  Ft.  colUer,  from 
Lat.  oollare,  collar,  from  collum,  neck ;  ultimately 
connected  with  AS.  heale,  with  OHG.  hols,  Ger. 
Hals,  neck).  In  architecture,  a  band  around  a 
column  or  other  architectural  member;  the 
necking  of  the  capital  in  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Tuscan  orders.  In  mechanical  work  and  engi- 
neering, a  collar  is  any  projecting  band  or  flange 
shrunk  on  or  otherwise  applied  so  u  to  encircle 
a  structural  or  meclianical  member.  For  the 
collar  as  an  article  of  apparel,  see  Costume. 

COLLAB  BONE.    See  Ciaviclb. 

OOJ/LAXBD  LIZASD.  One  of  a  genus 
iCrotaphjftua)  of  iguanid  lizards,  characteristic 
of  tiie  dry,  open  re^ons  of  the  southwestern 
United  States.  They  are  often  called  "collared" 
or  "ring-necked"  lizards,  because  of  the  double 
black  collar  around  the  wrinkled  neck  of  the 
common  Texan  species  (CrotaphytuM  oollaria). 
This  species  is  found  from  the  Ozark  Mountains 
to  Nevada  and  southern  California  and  is  entirely 
insectivorous.   Although  it  is  stout  of  body,  it  can 


BBAD  or  COIXAKCD  UUBD.  UJOaTLT  KMLABOSD. 

run  very  rapidly,  and  very  often  runs  upon  the 
bind  1^  alone.  In  the  deserts  of  the  Colorado 
valley  there  lives  a  second  species,  called  "leop- 
ard liaard"  ICrotaph^ftue  toislttmu),  which  is 
la»er,  has  no  coltar,  and  is  noted  f6r  its  fierce 
and  greedy  disposition.  It  eats  not  only  bloa- 
soDiB,  leaves,  and  insects,  but  also  yoni^  homed 


toads,  and  all  sorts  of  smaller  liutrds,  killing 
and  swallowing  some  two-thirds  its  own  site. 
It  will  even  kill  and  devour  smaller  individuals 
of  its  own  species.  This  lizard  is  remarkable  ioc 
the  fact  that  not  only  the  male,  as  isnsnal  amcng 
lizards,  but  the  female  as  well,  undergoes  a 
change  of  color  in  the  breeding  season  (mid- 
summer), the  latter  becoming  salmon  red  on  the 
whole  abdominal  r^on.  C^sult  Merriam  and 
Stejn^r,  Death  Valley  Ewpeditio*  ( Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  1893),  andDitmars, 
The  Reptile  Book  (New  York,  1907). 

OOLLAIVBBAL  (Fr.  ooUot^rol,  It.  collate- 
rate,  from  ML.  ooKatenUw,  collateral,  from  HL. 
eon-,  together  +  laterali*,  relating  to  a  side, 
from  latue,  side).  In  law,  supplemental  or  re- 
lated to  the  principal  thing  in  consideration, 
especially,  (a)  given  by  way  of  security  in  addi- 
tion  to  a  principal  obligation;  (b)  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor  but  not  from  one  an- 
other— a  sense  used  to  describe  the  character  of 
relationship  of  individuals  for  legal  purposes. 

CoUaterM  Beeuritjf  is  either  (a)  something 
of  intrinsic  value  actually  delivered  over  and 
pledged  to  the  creditor,  the  value  of  which  is  to 
be  applied  on  the  debt  in  case  of  default;  or  (b) 
an  additional  obligation,  given  to  guarantee  per- 
formance of  a  debt  or  duty.  The  term  is  more 
frequently  used  to  designate  a  pledge  of  stocks, 
bonds,  negotiable  paper,  or  other  evidences  of 
ohligatitm,  as  distinguished  from  a  pledge  of 
chattels.  The  practice  in  case  of  a  defamt  is 
for  the  creditor,  upon  notice  to  the  debtor,  to 
sell  the  securities  and  app^  the  amount  reeeired 
therefrom  towards  the  eatisfactim  of  Ms  claim 
and  charge  the  debtor  with  the  deficiency,  or 
credit  him  with  the  surplus,  if  any.  See  Uoar- 
GAOE;  Pledge;  FoBECi«auBE;  and  consult  the 
authorities  cited  under  Plbdqe. 

Collateral  Relatieee,  more  frequently  spoken 
of  as  "collaterals,"  are  those  who  are  descended 
from  the  same  common  ancestor,  but  not  one 
from  the  other,  as  lineal  descendants  are.  Thus, 
an  uncle  is  a  e^lateral  rdative  of  a  nephew,  both 
being  descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  bnt 
the  nephew  not  being  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
uncle.  The  term  includes  those  tn  the  relation- 
ship of  brothers  and  sisters,  aunts  and  uncles, 
n^beWB  and  nieces,  and  cousins.  Collateral  rel* 
atives  are  included  in  the  term  "heir,"  real  prop- 
erty descending  in  the  first  instance  to  lineal  de- 
scendants, if  am,  and  then  to  eidUterals  in 
the  order  of  their  relatiimahip  or  as  preaeribed 
by  statutes.  See  CoKSANOurnTT;  DsscEinkaim; 
Heir;  Lineal;  Decedent;  and  oonault  the  aa- 
thorities  referred  to  under  Dksoint. 

COLLATERAL  WABBANTT.    See  Was- 

BANTY. 

COLLA^ON  (OF.  ooUooton.  from  Lat.  ooi- 
Uttio,  collectitm,  from  con-,  together  +  latwa, 
home,  connected  with  tolerare,  Gk.  tX^mu,  tltmai, 
OHG.  dulten,  Ger.  duldm^  to  endure).  In  law, 
a  collecting  or  bringing  toge&et  of  all  the  aaseta 
of  an  estate  into  one  common  fund  for  diatrflm* 
tion  among  the  heirs  or  next  of  Idn;  a  term 
more  particuUrly  used  where  heirs  who  have  re- 
ceived property  from  the  deceased  ancestor  by 
way  of  advancement  return  it  to  the  estate  in 
order  that  a  more  equitable  division  of  the  whole 
may  be  made.  The  term  is  used  in  the  civil 
law,  and  in  England  it  is  called  hotchpot  (q.T.). 
The  term  is  not  in  gennal  use  in  Uie  United 
States,  but  the  law  in  moat  States  provides  that 
advancements  made  to  a  legatee  or  devisee  shall 
be  considered  aa  a  part  of  the  deoadsnt's  estate 
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and  as  such  applied  in  satiBfactioD  of  the  leffkcj 
or  devise.  See  Advanobmknt. 

In  BngUali  eceleaiastical  law,  the  term  ooUa- 
Uon  IB  used  to  dmote  the  presentation  of  a 
clergyman  to  a  benefice  by  the  patron  and  bishop. 
See  BsNEnCK. 

In  maritime  law,  oollation  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  contribution  or  aTerage 
(q.v.). 

COLLATIOH   OF   UANnSCBIFTS.  See 

Bible,  Textual  Criticiam. 

00LL£,  k6I'l&^  CuABLBS  ( 170d-83 ) .  A 
Frrach  dramatic  author  and  song  writer,  born 
in  Paris.  He  became  the  secretaty  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  grandfather  of  Louis  Philippe, 
imd  wrote  plays  for  the  theatre  of  the  Palais 
Royal  and  lor  the  ComMie  Francaiae,  of  which 
several  are  still  produced.  "Soldat  de  fortune 
dans  lee  lettres,"  as  he  has  been  called,  he  de- 
clined to  become  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
though  faia  songs  have  made  him  famous  in 
French  literature.  His  plays  have  been  collected 
under  the  title  ThS&tr0  de  tooiit^  and  his  verses 
as  Zies  eJkofMOfw  de  OolU,  Among  the  best  plays 
are:  La  viritS  dans  te  vin  (1747);  Dupuis  et 
Detronaia  (1763) ;  and  La  partie  de  CMwe  de 
Henri  IV  (1774).  His  interesting  JourmU  his- 
torigue  was  edited  by  Berbier  (Paris,  1807),  and 
his  Gorreapondance  Mdite  by  Bonhomme  (ib., 
1864). 

COLLE,  kom,  Raffakllo  dal  (0.1400-1566), 
usually  called  Raffaellino.  An  Italian  painter, 
bom  at  Colle,  near  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  (Tus- 
cany). He  was  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  whom  he 
assisted  in  frescoing  the  Lc^gie  of  the  Vatican, 
where  portions  of  Ue  story  of  Moses  are  from 
his  bruah.  He  is  supposed  also  to  have  assisted 
Raphael  in  the  Famesina,  and  after  his  master's 
death  to  have  worked  witii  Oiulio  Romano  in 
Rome  and  in  the  Palazzo  del  Te  at  Mantua.  Still 
later  he  was  employed  to  fresco  several  churches 
in  tiie  Duchy  of  Urbino,  and  the  Villa  Imperiale 
at  Pesaro,  the  last  after  the  cartoons  of  Bron- 
zino  and  Gengas.  He  likeirise  assisted  Vasari 
in  various  decorative  schemes,  and  finally  settled 
at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  where  he  founded  a 
school.  He  painted  in  the  manner  of  Raphael, 
without  being  a  servile  imitator.  His  principal 
paintings  in  oil  are  "The  Resurrection,^'  in  the 
church  of  San  Rocco,  Borgo  San  Sepolcro;  the 
same  subject  in  the  cathedral;  the  beautiful 
'  "AssnnMBtion*'  and  an  "Annnneiatini"  now  in 
the  Gallery  of  CittA  di  Castello ;  and  several 
pictures  in  the  chapel  of  the  Olivet  monks  at 
uabbio.  Consult  Patzak,  Die  Villa  Imperiale  in 
Peaaro,  with  biographical  sketch  of  Colle  (Leip- 
zig, 1008). 

COL'LBCT.  A  brief,  comprehensive  prayer 
varying  (like  the  epistle  and  gospel,  which  it 
immediately  precedes)  with  the  season  of  the 
Church  year.  Such  prayers  are  found  in  all  the 
earlier  Christian  liturgies,  and  most  of  those 
now  used  come  from  we  saeramentaries  of  St. 
Leo,  Oelasios,  and  St.  Grqpnry.  The  name 
(which,  however,  does  not  occur  in  the  Roman 
missal,  where  the  word  oratto,  prayer,  is  used) 
is  also  of  great  antiquity.  It  probably  comes 
from  collecta,  in  the  sense  of  coltectio,  a  gather- 
ing, the  prayer  being  originally  designated  ora- 
tio  ad  coUectatn.  It  may  have  originated  as  the 
prayer  of  a  nthering  of  people  at  a  church  be- 
fore starting  in  procession  to  some  other  station. 
In  the  oldest  liturgies  only  a  sin^e  collect  was 
used,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  calendar  it  be- 
came customary  to  "commemorate"  a  festival 


which  was  displaced  by  one  of  greater  impor- 
tance with  the  use  of  its  collect;  the  sacred 
number  of  seven,  however,  might  never  be  ex- 
ceeded. In  the  Roman  missal  two  other  prayers, 
the  seereta  and  the  communio,  are  of  similar 
structure  to  that  of  the  collect,  and,  like  it,  vary 
witii  the  day.  These  were  not  retained  in  the 
Anglican  Prayer  Book,  which  has  almost  literal 
translations  of  the  Latin  collects  for  nearly  all 
its  services.  The  structure  of  the  collect  is 
simple  and  uniform.  It  b^ns  with  a  form  of 
address  nearly  always  to  God  the  Father,  gen- 
erally including  a  commemoration  of  the  special 
event  celebrated,  then  offers  as  a  rule  a  single 
petition  for  some  grace  or  blessing,  and  ends  nor- 
mally "through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  with 
Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost  liveth  and  reigneth, 
one  God,  world  without  end." 

COLLECT,  The,  or  COLLECT  FOND.  For- 
merly a  large  pond  in  the  city  of  New  York,  part 
of  whose  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Tombs 
prison.  It  drained  the  district  later  known  as 
the  Five  Pcnnts  and  discharged  into  the  Hudson 
River  by  a  channel  through  the  present  Canal 
Street.  The  name  "Collect*'  was  a  corruption  of 
the  Dutch  "Kolch  Hoek,"  meaning  'shell  point' 
(Fiske,  Dutch  and  Quaker  Coltmiet,  1809). 

OOL'LECTA'ITEA  (Lat.  nom.  pi.,  collected 
sc.  dicta,  sayings).  A  name  given  to  literary 
collections  of  any  description,  such  as  sayings  of 
noted  men,  aphorisms,  jests,  miscellaneous  an- 
tliolomes,  and  chrestomathies. 

COIXEOTIVB  PS70H0L0OY.  A  term 
used  to  include  all  those  sttbdivisions  of  "general 
psychology"  which  treat  of  the  collective  mind  as 
opposed  to  the  individual  mind.  For  example, 
social  psycholt^  <q-v.),  which  treats  of  the 
social  consciousness,  ethnic  psychology  (q.v.), 
or  the  differential  psychology  of  nations  and 
races,  and  class  psycnology,  the  differential  psy- 
cholt^  of  classes,  professions,  etc.,  are  all  sub- 
headings of  collective  psycholo^.  Consiilt:  W. 
Wundt,  Vdlkerpaychotogie  (L^pzig,  1004  and 
later) ;  O.  Le  Bon,  Tm  Payohology  of  Peoples 
(New  York,  1808) ;  E.  Tardieu,  PayohoUigie 
militaire  (Brussels,  1808);  L.  Dauriac,  Baaai 
aur  I'esprit  musical  (Paris,  1904). 

COLLE CT'l  V I8K  (Fr.  eoUeetUHame,  from 
oolleoter,  ML.  collectare,  to  collect,  from  Lat. 
collecttk,  collection,  assembly,  from  ooUigere,  to 
collect,  from  eon-,  together  +  legere,  to  gather). 
The  vesting  in  the  community,  or  e<dlecuWty,  of 
all  the  means  of  production.  Collectivism  is  the 
economic  basis  of  both  Socialism  and  Anarchism. 
Modem  Socialism  contemplates,  as  a  ri^e,  the 
vesting  of  property  in  the  centralized  state; 
Anarchists,  especially  the  earlier  school,  held  as 
their  ideal  the  vesting  of  property  in  the  local 
commune;  Syndicalists  would  vest  the  property 
in  groups  organized  on  an  industrial  basis.  See 
SoatALIBM;  AjTAaCHISM;  Stndicausm. 

OOLOiEEN'  BAWIT,  The  (Ir.  ootltn,  girl, 
dim.  of  oaUe,  girl,  and  Ir.  bahhun,  Gael.  bobAunn, 
bawn,  inclosnre  of  a  easUe,  barnyard),  or  The 
Bbides  of  Gabbt-Owen.  A  play  by  IKon  Bou- 
cicault,  produced  Sept.  10,  I860,  based  on 
Griffin's  The  Collegians.  It  was  republished  in 
the  form  of  a  novel  in  1861. 

COI/LEOE  (Fr.  college.  Let.  collegium,  as- 
eonbly,  from  collega,  associate,  from  con-,  with 
+  legare,  to  said  on  an  embassy,  from  lea,  law. 
In  its  early  Roman  use  "coU^"  si^fied 
any  association  of  persons  having  a  common 
purpose  or  performing  a  apedfio  function.  In 
some  reqwets  it  was  qrnonymoas  with  corpus. 
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a  corporation  or  body  of  members,  with  wni- 
vwwitaa,  a  whole  as  contrasted  with  its  parte, 
and  with  awHetat,  a  partnership.  The  Roman 
oollege  was  required  to  be  incorporated  by  public 
authority,  coiud  posBess  common  proper^,  and 
could  sue  or  be  sued  in  the  name  of  its  manager. 
Many  of  these  colleges  were  mercantile  in  char- 
acter or  were  organizations  of  artisans  similar 
to  tbe  mediseval  guilds;  but  there  were  others 
having  religious  or  political  objects,  such  as 
the  coU^e  of  augurs,  pontiffs,  etc.  In  modem 
usage  w  term  has  similar  appticationa,  as 
college  of  cardinals,  coU^  of  bishops,  coll^ 
of  presidential  electors,  etc.  It  is  also,  es- 
pecially in  Great  Britain,  applied  to  associations 
of  scientific  or  literary  purposes,  such  as  cotle^ 
of  physicians,  edlege  of  surgeons,  oolU^  of 
heraldry. 

In  American  usage  the  term  "college"  com- 
monly indicatn  a  stage  of  instruction  inter- 
mediate between  the  high  schocd  or  preparatory 
school  Mid  the  universltjr;  but  In  Europe  and, 
especially  in  Oreat  Britain,  the  term  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  institutiMis  of  universi^ 
rank.  In  France  "coU^ra"  is,  as  a  rule,  a  munici- 
pal institution  equivalent  to  lyc^  and  gym- 
nasium, but  there  are  some  noteworthy  excep- 
tions, especially  the  College  de  France  in  Paris. 
Tbe  early  colleges  grew  out  of  the  monastic  care 
oi  the  indigent,  sick,  and  feeble,  and  were  at 
first,  in  connection  with  hoapUiOt  established  by 
the  various  orders.  In  1180  a  foundation  for 
ei^teen  "scholar  derks"  was  made  in  the  "Hos- 
pital of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Paris,"  commonly 
known  as  the  H6tel-Dieu.  Other  foundations 
devoted  solely  to  this  purpose  soon  followed. 
During  the  same  period  it  was  customary  for 
groups  of  students  to  organize  for  tbe  purpose 
of  renting  rooms,  providing  board,  etc.  Such 
organizations  were  self-governing,  though  ordi- 
narily, and  som  1^  onnpnM<m,  th^  goremora 
were  masters  in  the  university.  Sometimes,  too, 
as  at  Bologna,  alien  needy  students  had  national 
boarding  houses  under  tbis  name,  as  the  College 
of  Spain,  etc.  Under  the  influence  of  the  men- 
dicant orders  and  tbe  example  of  Robert  de 
Sorbonne,  who  about  1256  founded  the  colle^ 
which  bears  his  name  for  students  who  had 
already  taken  the  earlier  dwree,  coUcsges  became 
more  numerous,  assumed  the  teaching  function 
within  their  own  walls,  and  tended  to  become 
coextensive  with  the  university.  In  time,  both 
in  Paris  and  in  the  English  universities,  evety 
member  of  the  university  had  to  attach  himself 
to  some  coll^,  and  every  person  admitted  to 
college  bad  to  matriculate  at  the  university. 
In  this  way  the  colleges  became  the  oonetituent 
members  of  the  university,  supporting  not  only 
the  studuts  and  fellows,  but  the  pnrfeasors  aa 
wdL  For  a  more  detailed  account,  see  Cam- 
BBinoE,  Unitebsitt  ot;  OxroBD  Univkbsitt; 
Pabis,  Univebsitt  of,  etc. 

In  this  relation  the  college  becomes  a  sub- 
corporation.  The  English  xmiversities  hold  the 
examination  and  grant  the  de^ees,  while  the 
colleges  provide  for  tbe  lodging  of  the  students, 
to  a  certain  extent  for  their  support,  and  for 
their  instruction.  Students  in  one  college  may 
receive  Instruction  in  other  colleges.  In  Scot- 
land and  in  America  the  distinction  between  the 
coll^  as  the  member  and  the  university  as  the 
body  has  been  neglected;  and  we  consetjuently 
hear  of  the  one  and  the  other  indiscriminately 
granting  degrees,  a  function  which  in  the  Eng- 
udi  and  In  the  original  European  view  of  Che 
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matter  belonged  acclorively  to  the  univerrity. 
Barnard  CoK^;e,  CVdumbia,  and  Sildev  College, 
Comdl,  however,  berides  many  corrdated  pro* 
fessional  coUcffee,  may  be  said  to  illustrate  the 
older  usage.  Where  there  is  but  one  eoOtgfi  in 
a  university,  as  is  the  ease  in  the  universities 
of  Scotland,  tbe  two  bodies  are  of  course  identi- 
cal, though  the  functions  which  they  perform  are 
different.  The  Universiir  of  Dublin  and  Trinity 
Collie  are  also  virtually  the  same.  In  Ger- 
many there  are  no  coll^fes  in  the  English  sense; 
and  the  verbal  confusion  between  tbe  college  and 
the  nniversi^  is  avoided  by  the  latto's  perform- 
ing the  fungous  of  both  in  its  own  name,  as 
two  separate  parts  of  its  proper  duties.  See 

also  COEDDOATION;   COIXBQKB,  AUEBIOAN;  COL- 

LKQiATK  Education  fob  Women;  Dbgbee;  Dub- 
lin, Univebsitt  of;  Edinbuboh  Univebsitt; 
Habvabd  Univebsitt;  Sobbonne;  Yale  Univeb- 
smr;  and  the  names  of  individual  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  other  higher  institutions. 

COLLfiGE  DB  FBAJTCE,  kA1«zh'  de  frftNs 
(Fr.,  College  of  France).  A  e(dl«ge  in  Paris, 
founded  between  1518  amd  1645  by  Francis  I, 
who  tried  in  vain  to  secure  Erasmus  for  its 
head.  From  tiie  banning  it  has  been  autono- 
mous. The  successive  kings  upheld  its  independ- 
ence, notwithstanding  tbe  vigorous  efforts  of 
the  University  of  Paris  to  secure  control;  this 
independence  has  been  maintained,  and  though 
now  under  tbe  charge  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  it  has  no  connection  with  the  Uni- 
vernty  of  France.  Frmn  this  has  resulted  Its 
distinguishing  eharaeteristic:  freedom  of  teach* 
ing  and  the  encouragonent  of  scioitific  researdL 
The  college  has  had  varying  fortunes,  but  its 
activity  has  been  continuous;  even  during  the 
Revolution,  althou^  it  had  been  the  royal  col- 
lege, its  r^ntation  saved  it  from  suspension. 
Originally  rounded  for  the  teaching  of  Hebrew, 
Greak,  and  Latin  onl^,  it  has  now  40  different 
chairs.  InstrucUon  is  gratuitous,  no  examina- 
tions are  held,  no  diplfmims  i^ven.  Tbe  «oll^ 
is  specially  designed  to  attract  scholars  other 
than  the  ordinary  university  students.  In  its 
long  roll  of  illustrious  teachers  are  included  the 
namee  of  Ramus,  Gassendi,  RoUin,  Sylvestre  de 
Sacy,  Barth^Iemy  Saint>Hilaire,  Laboulaye,  Re- 
nan,  Michelet,  and  Oaston.  Consult  Goujet,  Le 
ColUge  Royal  de  France  (Paris,  1758) ;  Bou- 
chon-Brandely,  Le  OolUge  de  France  <ib.,  1873) ; 
Lefranc,  ffwtotre  de  CoU4ge  de  Fratuie  (ib., 
1892);  Renan,  QaeeUont  eoniemporaimee  <ib., 
1868). 

CGLLBGB  JOUBHAUBK.    See  Jockhai^ 

ISU,  COLLEOK. 

OOLLEOB  OB*  ABIES.  See  Hebaldb' OouLUC 
COLLEOE  OF  ELECTOBS.   See  Elbotobal 

COIXEOE. 

COLItEOE  OF  HERALDS.    See  ^saim' 

College. 

COIiLZOE  OF  THE  FOUB  NATIONS  (Fr. 
ColUge  des  Quatre  Jfationa).  An  appellation 
given  to  the  College  Mazarin,  founded  1661, 
from  the  fact  that  that  university  was  founded 
for  the  free  education  and  support  of  60  sons  of 
gentlemen  residing  in  the  provinces  of  Pignend, 
Alsace,  Flanders,  and  Roussillon. 

OOXJWE  PABK.  A  viUa«e  In  Prince 
Georges  Co.,  Md.,  8  miles  northeast  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. It  has  a  fine  situation,  as  a  suburb  of 
the  cairital,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Maiyluid 
Agricultural  Coll^  and  Experiment  Station, 
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established  1850.  There  are  also  aSroplaoe  fao* 
tories.   Fop.,  1913,  about  350. 

COLLEGES,  Amebicak.  The  offspring  of 
European  colleges,  and  possessing  at  first  the 
same  general  form  of  organization,  American 
colleges  have  gradually  undergone  changes 
which  make  them  distinctive.  Harvard  (q.v.), 
the  oldest,  was  founded  in  1636,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  men  vho  for  the  most  part  hod  received 
their  education  at  Emmanud  Goll^,  Cambrid^ 
University.  The  second  American  college,  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  (q.v.),  founded  in  1693,  and  the 
third,  Yale  {q.v.),  founded  in  1701,  were  mod- 
eled on  similar  lines.  The  numerous  institutions 
founded  since  then  have  followed  very  closely 
the  same  traditions.  During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury there  were  21  such  institutions  founded, 
9  before  the  Revolution  and  12  afterward. 
Frcan  1800  to  1830  there  were  33  such  foundar 
tions;  iron  1830  to  1863  then  were  180;  from 
1865  to  1900  there  were  244}  in  1911-12  the 
United  Statea  Bureau  of  Education  received  re- 
ports fran  596  degree-conferring  institutionB  of 
collie  rank,  a  number  which  represents  per- 
haps but  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of 
institutions  in  the  country  claiming  such  rank. 

The  early  colleges  were  separate  institutions 
of  learning,  each  offering  a  ainrie  prescribed 
coarse  of  study  leading  to  the  aegna  of  A.B. 
and,  with  some  additional  work,  to  ttuit  of  A.M. 
Thia  course  was  intended  to  fumiah  a  liberal 
education  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  the 
Chriatian  ministry  or  other  learned  profeaeion. 
Both  Harvard  and  Yale  came  under  the  control 
of  self-perpetuating  corporations  and  relied  for 
their  support  on  tuition  and  private  endow- 
ments. Moat  of  the  earlier  and  many  of  the  later 
coUc^a  were  controlled  in  the  interest  of  cer- 
tain religions  daiominations,  it  being  frequentiy 
part  of  the  organic  law  of  such  institutiona 
that  the  president  and  trustees  should  be  mem- 
bers of  the  church  that  dominated  the  school. 

The  leading  changes  in  the  early  college  sys- 
tem have  been  the  outcome  of  a  demand  for  a 
wider  circle  of  studiea  in  the  liberal  programme; 
the  development  of  better  systems  of  secondary 
instruction,  to  which  could  be  intrusted  a  large 
part  of  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  cbllege; 
tlie  growth  of  Qieciidizea  inatmetion  prepara- 
tory to  the  varioua  professions  not  only  of  law, 
medicine,  and  theolc^,  but  also  of  the  various 
fields  of  applied  acience;  and  the  appearance  of 
higher  institutiona  under  the  support  and  con- 
trol of  the  States,  notably  in  the  West  and  the 
South.  In  many  of  the  colleges,  also,  e.g.,  Har- 
vard, Yale,  and  Columbia,  the  influence  of  the 
sectarian  elonent  in  control  has  largely  dis- 
appeared. The  development  about  the  nucleus 
m  a  coll^  of  liberal  arts  of  ccdlf^s  for  special 
professional  instruction  has  led  to  the  university, 
BO  called,  although  many  institutions  bearing 
that  name  g^ve  very  little  attention  to  graduate 
instruction  of  the  true  university  character. 

At  first  the  Colonial  coUe^es  took  from  the 
grammar  schools  students  who  had  barely  at- 
tained a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin.  As  the  char- 
acter of  secondary  instruction  grew  better,  the 
entrance  requiremrats  of  the  coll^a  grew  ae- 
Terer.  As  a  result^  the  average  age  of  entrant 
of  students  increased,  until  at  Harvard  it  is  at 
present  over  19,  an  age  at  which  students  were 
commonly  graduated  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
institution.  The  curriculum,  originally  limited 
to  Latin,  Qreek,  a  little  mathematics,  logic, 
metf^thysics,  rhetoric,  and  theology,  was  ex- 


tended by  the  introduction,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  ei^teenth  century,  of  astronomy  and 
natural  philosophy  and,  early  in  the  ninete^th 
century,  of  modern  languages  and  the  elements 
of  the  natural  and  political  sciences.  This 
process  of  expansion  led,  by  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  the  elective  system  (see 
Elbctivb  Coubsbs),  fostered  by  President  Way- 
land  of  Brown  Univeraity,  and  later  by  Pred- 
dent  Eliot  of  Harvard,  President  Barnard  of 
Columbia,  and  President  Tappan  of  Micfainn. 
Certain  work  was  still  prescribed  to  the  stu^nt* 
but  new  work  was  offered  from  which  he  was 
allowed  to  make  a  choice.  Then,  at  many 
colleges,  various  courses  were  established,  among 
which  election  could  be  made.  The  required 
subjects  in  each  course  were  from  some  general 
field,  as  science,  literature,  modem  langmiges, 
or  classic  and  distinct  degrees,  as  B.S.,  Ph.B., 
BX.,  etc.,  were  bestowed  upon  the  graduates 
of  the  diffo^t  courses.  Brown,  Mich^an,  and 
Western  inetitutitms  generally,  illuatnte  ^s 
plan.  Finally,  at  Harvard  in  1894,  tlu  ri^t  of 
election,  permitted  in  1872  in  the  senior  year, 
was  extended  to  all  subjects,  except  Englirii  A, 
in  the  first  year,  the  de^ee  of  A.B.  being 
given  to  all  graduates  of  the  ooll^  of  liberu 
arts.  To  onpfaasize  the  equality  of  different 
lines  of  woric  l^us  elected,  the  Stanford  UidTer- 
sity  has  adopted  the  policy  of  granting  this  de- 
gree even  to  those  whose  work  has  been  almost 
entirely  in  the  sciences.  Cornell,  too,  has  in 
this,  aa  in  manr  other  reapecta,  aaaumed  the 
most  liberal '  attitude  in  its  educational  aims. 
Few  institutions  remain  where  the  whole  course 
is  prescribed;  the  rest  either  permit  complete 
election,  or  prescribe  certain  studies,  or  leave 
the  rest  to  be  elected  by  the  student. 

Along  with  the  development  of  broader  cur- 
ricula, and  elective  subjects  and  courses,  haa 
come  the  establishment  of  special  professional 
oolites  and  colleges  of  applied  science.  Medical 
schools  had  appeared  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  at  Columbia  and  Harvard  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Law  schools  were  founded 
early  in  the  nineteenth  centurv,  and  scientific 
schools  soon  after.  Some  of  these  institutions 
were  affiliated  with  older  eollc^,  others  were 
established  independently.  The  year  1846  saw 
the  foundation  of  the  Union  College  of  Civil 
Engineering,  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
Yale;  and  the  next  year  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  at  Harvard  was  established.  Finally, 
there  appeared  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the 
liberal-arts  college  into  further  fields  of  acholar- 
ahip  and  reaearcn,  the  organization  of  which  haa 
given  rise  to  the  graduate  deparimeuta,  the  uni- 
versities proper  of  the  United  States.  <  See  Uni- 
vrasrnr.)  But  the  distinction  of  the  university 
from  the  college  or  group  of  collies  for  under- 
graduates has  not  yet  been  clearly  made.  Some 
institutions  calling  themselves  universities  are 
merely  colleges;  others  consist  of  several  under- 
graduate coll^i;es;  in  a  few  cases  the  name 
"university"  is  restricted  to  purely  graduate 
departments. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  profesuonal  col- 
leges of  law,  medicine,  and  tiieology  are  coming 
to  have  more  and  more  the  character  of  graduate 
schools.  In  1896  Harvard  required  all  students 
entering  the  law  school  to  be  college  graduates. 
A  similar  requirement  exists  in  its  medical 
school,  and  practically  in  its  divinity  school  as 
well.  Like  steps  have  been  taken  at  Columbia, 
where  a  combined  collegiate  and  professional 
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course  can  be  taken  in  six  years,  and  the  matter  is 
being  agitated  generally  throughout  the  country. 
It  must  be  not^,  however,  that  so  far  no  impor- 
tant movement  has  been  set  on  foot  to  make  the 
eoll^es  of  aimlied  science  graduate  sdiools.  In 
case  they  follow  in  the  path  of  the  schools  of 
law,  etc,  the  special  preparation  for  the  higher 
professicms,  together  with  higher  training  in 
research  and  scbolarBbip,  will  be  left  to  the 
universityt  while  the  college  will  represent  a 
higher  liberal  course  preparatory  to  these.  As 
it  is,  the  word  "college"  is  applied  either  to 
(I)  liberal-arts  colics,  or  (2)  professional 
coll^fea  admitting  undergraduates;  and  colleges 
of  eitiier  type  may  be  parts  of  nniTersities  or 
separate  insUtutions. 

The  eharaeter  of  the  influences  and  the  life 
surrounding  the  student  in  the  coU^  which 
has  grown  into  a  large  university  is  essentially 
dilferent  frtan  that  to  be  met  with  in  the  smaller 
o^leges  which  have  continued  to  work  in  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Colonial  institutions.  The 
smaller  college  affords  leas  opportunity  for  elec- 
tion, thus  bringing  about  greater  uniformity  in 
the  woric  pursued.  While  it  does  not  allow  so 
much  for  individual  peculiarities,  it  provides 
greater  chance  for  intimate  social  intercourse 
among  students  and  between  them  and  the  fac- 
ulty, and  for  a  firmer  grip  of  the  latter  in  disci- 
pline. The  educational  aim  is  frankly  liberal 
and  social  rather  than  special  and  individual. 
Fraternities  are  an  important  feature  in  the 
social  life,  athletics  prosper,  and  coUcfie  spirit  is 
strong.  The  faculty  is  even  more  a  teaching 
tmdy  than  a  learned  one,  the  reverse  of  which 
tends  to  be  the  case  in  the  larger  universities. 
Many  believe  that  the  smaller  college  affords  a 
better  liberal  education  for  one  who  wilt  later 
take  up  a  profession  or  pursue  special  lines  of 
research  at  a  university.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
attendance  at  the  smaller  college  is  not  increas- 
ing in  proportion  to  that  in  the  Cfdl^^te  de- 
partments of  the  universities.  The  Imgth  of 
the  liberal-coll^  course  has  been  a  matter  of 
much  agitation.  Many  advocate  its  reduction 
to  three  years;  and  Pnsident  Butler,  of  Colum- 
bia, in  his  first  annual  report  to  the  trustees 
of  that  university,  proposed  to  award  the  B.A. 
degree  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  under- 
graduate study.  According  to  the  present  sys- 
tem, a  student,  banning  at  six  years  of  age, 
and  progressing  at  the  normal  rate,  will  enter 
the  collie  at  18,  and  not  until  22  b^n  his 
special  professional  training.  To  gain  time,  in 
many  universiUeS,  the  senior  coll^ate  year  is 
allowed  to  be  partly  spent  in  professional  work. 
At  Chicago  and  Columbia  the  specialized  work 
may  begin  in  the  junior  year.  The  wstem  of 
credits,  too,  generally  in  vogue,  by  which  the 
batisfactory  completion  of  a  certain  amount  of 
work  entitles  a  student  to  his  degree,  without 
r^rd  to  the  time  required  to  accMnpIish  it, 
often  renders  graduation  possible  in  less  tiiian 
four  years. 

Hie  entrance  requirements  and  curricula  of 
the  colleges  have  varied  widely.  Many  colleges, 
especially  in  the  West  and  the  South,  are  yet 
little  more  than  high  schools.  Some  of  the 
States  have,  however,  interfered  to  determine 
what  institutions  shall  be  authorized  to  grant 
degrees,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  this  ex- 
ample  should  be  universally  followed.  Attempts 
have  also  been  made  among  the  better  oollM|es 
to  insure  greater  uniformity  in  enfoance  reqiure- 
moita.    In  addition  to  numerous  examination 


boards  for  different  sections  of  the  country,  the 
greatrat  influences  in  raising  the  standards  of 
entrance  have  been  exercised  by  the  Cam^e 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
the  National  Conforence  Ctnnmittee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Collegea  and  Seetmdaiy  Schools,  and 
the  Colli^  Entrance  Examinatitm  Board.  In 
the  West  the  State  universities  set  the  standard 
for  collegiate  entrance  requiremmta  within  their 
several  cranmonwealths. 

It  remains  to  mention  a  few  new  methods  of 
control  that  have  come  to  prevul  over  American 
coll^^.  Originally  they  were  all  governed  by 
corporations  or  boards  of  trustees  flind  were 
chartered  either  by  the  King  or  by  Colonial 
legislatures.  The  older  institutions  have  re- 
tained  these  charters,  with  the  obvious  modifica- 
tions necessary  after  the  Kevolution.  A  little 
later,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  take  the 
coll^lfes  under  State  supervision  and  contn^,  but 
it  was  checked  by  the  decision  in  the  Dartmouth 
College  case,  by  which  States  were  prevented 
from  assuming  control  over  the  property  of  cor- 
porations existing  by  virtue  of  a  charter  sanc- 
tioned by  their  legislatures.  The  result  was  that 
the  oUer  Eastwn  foundations  remained  under 
private  management,  while  in  the  West  and  the 
South  the  ^stem  of  State  universities — usu^ly 
merely  collies — grew  up.  These  institutions 
are  controll^  by  regents  appointed  in  various 
ways,  often  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  al- 
though in  Michigan  they  are  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. In  some  of  the  Eastern  institutiwus  also 
tiie  State  has  e«ne  to  exercise  a  voice  in  the 
governing  board.  Ordinarily,  the  control  of 
uiese  private  collies  is  in  the  hands  of  a  self- 
perpetuating  board,  which  controls  the  finances, 
appoints  the  instructors,  makes  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  institution,  and  confers  de- 
grees. The  instruction  and  discipline  of  the 
students,  their  admission  and  dismissal,  and  the 
recommendations  for  degrees  are  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  faculty  as  a  matter  of  immonoiial 
custom.  Much  general  power  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  preddrat,  and  in  the  university 
collates  the  deans  are  intrusted  to  a  large  ex- 
tent with  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
students.    In  1911-12  the  number  of  studentt 

(men  and  women)  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  including  technical  and  professional 
schools,  was  255,673.  This  is  an  increase  of 
over  100  per  cent  in  actual  attendance  within 
the  period  of  10  years,  and  of  over  100  per  cent 
in  the  ratio  of  students  to  pt^ulation  within 
the  period  of  10  years.  The  ratio  of  increase  is 
highest  with  graduate  students  and  with  women. 
Tlie  total  number  of  professors  and  instructors 
in  the  same  institutions  amounted  at  the  given 
date,  in  round  niunbers,  to  about  25,000.  The 
value  of  their  productive  property  was  estimated 
at  $357,048,919,  and  the  annual  income  was 
$104,514,096  from  all  sources.  Consult  Thwing, 
College  Admmietratvm  (New  York,  1000) ;  Har- 
per, The  Trend  in  Higher  Eduoation  (Chicago. 

1005);  Flexner,  The  American  CeUege  (New 
York,  1908) ;  also  the  Annual  Report*  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  Ree  Colleoiate  Education  foi 
Women;  Elective  Courses;  UisiVERarrT;  and 
the  various  colleges. 

COLI^CtE  VUiW.  A  village  in  lAucaster 
Co.,  Neb.,  a  few  miles  southeast  of  Lincoln,  the 
State  capital.   It  is  the  seat  ot  Union  Coll^ 

(Seventh-Day  Adventist) ,  opened  in  1891.  There 
is  a  manufactory  of  health-food  products,  and 
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'a  large  printing  and  publishing  hoiue.  The 
village  owns  its  water  works  and  etectrio-light 
plant.   Pop.,  1000,  86S;  1010,  1S08. 

COI/IiEOXVUaLS.  a  village  in  Stearns 
Co.,  Minn.,  10  miles  (direct)  west  hy  north  of 
St.  Cloud,  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
(Map:  Minnesota,  C  6).  It  is  the  aeat  of  St. 
John's  University  (Roman  Oatholic),  opened  in 
1857.    Pop.,  IQIO,  606. 

COUiEOEVHiLE.  A  borough  in  Montgom- 
ery Co.,  Pa.,  25  miles  (direct)  northwest  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  Peikltmen  River  and  on  the 
Periciomen  Railroad  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  L  7). 
It  is  the  seat  of  Ursinus  Coll^  (German  Re- 
formed), opened  in  1870,  and  has  a  bridge  over 
100  years  old.  There  are  manufactures  of  steam 
and  hot-water  heaters.  CoUegeville  was  incor- 
porated OS  a  borough  in  1895.    Pop.,  1910,  621. 

OOLI.E'OZAK.  See  Club;  Cqllbcw  (at  the 
beginning). 

OOLLITOIAVS,  Ths.  a  novel  by  Gendd 
OrifBn  (1829).   See  Colubn  Bawn. 

OOLLl/aiANTS  (from  Lat.  oollegium,  as- 
sembly). A  branch  of  the  I>utch  Arminians, 
who  called  their  assemblies  for  worship  "col- 
leges." The  sect  was  founded  in  1619  oy  the 
brothers  John,  Adrian,  and  Gilbert  van  der 
Codde,  at  Rijnsbui^,  a  couple  of  miles  north  of 
Leydeo;  hence  they  were  also  called  the  Rijns- 
burgers.  They  rejected  creeds,  and  had  no 
ngmar  ministry,  nor  any  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment. Thc7  adopted  baptism  by  immersion, 
but  thtar  communion  was  open  to  all.  They 
were  not  unlike  the  Plymouth  Brethren  of  the 
present  day.  They  opposed  war  and  office  hold- 
ing by  Christians.  For  a  time  the^  spread 
rapidly,  but  became  extinct  in  the  eighteenth 
centunr.  

COIXE^IATE  CHUBCHES  (frran  Lat. 
ooUegiatm,  member  of  a  college,  from  collegium, 
assembly).  A  tiUe  applied  to  certsin  churches 
other  uian  cathedrals  to  which  is  attached  a 
body  of  clergy  living  in  community,  but  having 
no  voice  in  the  government  of  the  diocese.  (See 
Canon;  Chafteb.)  Of  the  numerous  collegiate 
churches  which  flourished  in  Germany  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Charlemagne^  that  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  was  especially  famous.  In  England 
after  the  Reformation  the  title  was  retained, 
without  much  of  the  organization,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Westminster,  Windsor,  Wolverhampton, 
H^tesbury,  Southwell,  Middleton;  also  Brecon 
in  Wales,  and  Galway  in  Ireland.  Ripon  and 
Manchester  have  been  constituted  the  cathedrals 
of  new  dioceses.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
churches  with  an  associated  body  of  clergy  with- 
out episcopal  supervision.  The  best-known  in- 
stance is  the  Colle^te  Reformed  Dutoh  Church 
of  New  York  aty. 

COLLEGIATE  EDTTOATIOV  TOB 
WOMEN.  A  Byetem  of  education  which  ori^- 
nated  in  the  United  States  and  may  be  said  to 
have  sprung  from  the  seminaries  for  young 
women.  Although  at  first  these  were  frequently 
concerned  with  somewhat  superficial  accomplish- 
ments, the  trend  was  rapidly  towards  a  sounder 
and  broader  scholarship.  Their  development, 
and,  later,  that  of  the  coeducational  public  higb 
schools,  led  to  the  establishment  of  women's 
colleges  and  to  the  admission  of  women  to 
colleges  for  men. 

In  1808  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  (q.v.)  opened  a 
school  for  young  women  at  Middlebu^  Vt.  In 
1819  she  removed  bv  invitation  to  Waterford, 
N.  Y.,  and  10  years  Uter  founded  the  celebrated 
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Troy  Female  S«ninary.  By  earnest  and  effec- 
tive advocacy,  notably  by  the  publication  of 
her  Plan  for  Improving  Female  Education,  she 
succeeded  in  getting  the  recognition  and  to  some 
extent  the  aid  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  her 
efforts  to  give  to  women  the  same  educational 
opportunities  as  to  men.  In  1819  Rev.  Joseph 
Kmerson  opened  a  female  seminary  at  Byfield, 
Mass.,  where  such  instruction  was  given  as  is 
done  in  acadonies  for  men.  One  of  his  students, 
Miss  Zilpah  P.  Grant,  became  in  1824  t^e  first 
preceptress  of  Adams's  Female  Academy  at 
berry,  K.  H.  In  1828  she  became  the  principal 
of  a  seminary  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  associating 
with  her  her  fellow  pupil  at  Byfield  and  assis- 
tant at  Derry,  Mary  Lyon  (q.v.).  It  was  the 
latter's  efforts,  aided  by  the  advice  and  plans 
of  Miss  Grant,  that  led  to  the  founding  and 
endowment  in  1837  of  Mount  Holyoke  Colle^ 
(q.v.)  at  8outh  Hadley,  Mass.  This  institution 
gave  a  three  years'  course  nearly  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  better  colleges  for  men.  Another 
prominent  woman  in  the  early  histonr  of  ad- 
vanced education  for  women  was  Miss  Catherine 
E.  Beecher  (q.v.),  who  opened  in  1827  a  semi- 
nary for  girls  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in  1829 
published  an  influential  pamphlet  on  Suggestions 
Respecting  the  Improvement  of  Female  Educa- 
tion. haAsT  she  turned  her  attention  to  the 
West,  and  through  a  national  board  and  society 
did  much  for  improving  the  facilities  as  wdt  as 
for  devdoping  a  sentiment  for  the  hi^ier  educa- 
tion of  her  sex.  In  1821  Wesleyan  Seminary 
and  Female  CoU^  was  founded  at  Kent's  Hill, 
Me.,  and  in  1S34  a  similar  institution  was  es- 
tablished at  Granville,  Ohio.  Georgia  Female 
Seminary  at  Macon  (now  Wesleyan  Female  Col- 
lege) was  chartered  with  collegiate  powers  in 
1836,  and  in  1839  it  was  opened,  offering  a  four 
years*  course.  Monticello  Female  Seminary,  at 
Oodfrqr,  III.,  was  opened  in  1838  on  the  plan  of 
colleges  for  men,  and  it  soon  gained  great  repu- 
tation and  influence.  Elmira  College,  at  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  claims  to  be  the  first  women's  college  in 
the  United  Stetes,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Queen's  CoU^,  London  (1848),  probably  in  the 
world,  to  establish  the  same  standard  as  in 
colleges  for  men.  It  was  founded  in  18S5  and 
offered  a  four  years'  course.  Vassar  GoU^ 
(q.T.)  was  opened  in  180S  at  PoQ^keepsM, 
N.  Y.;  Welleslnr  CoU^  (q.v.)  at  Wellesley. 
Mass.,  and  Smith  College  (q.v.)  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  in  1875;  and  Bryn  Mawr  Coll^ 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  in  188S.  These  four,  with 
the  Goiicher  College  (q.v.),  Baltimore,  are  to-day 
the  wealthiest  of  the  female  colleges  in  the 
United  Stetes.  In  1888  Mount  Holyoke  CoU^ 
established  a  full  coll^ate  department,  and  in 
1893  the  seminary  was  dropped.  Wells  College 
(q.v.)  opened  at  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  in  1868  as  a 
seminary,  became  a  coll^  in  1870,  and  in  1896 
dropped  the  preparatory  department.  During 
the  last  20  years  several  new  institutions  for 
women  have  l>een  fidded.  Among  these  are 
Randolph-Macon  Women's  CoU^  (18^3).  Sim- 
mons College,  Boston  (1902),  Wheaton  Colle^, 
Norton,  Mass.  (1912),  and  Connecticut  CoU^ 
for  Women  (1014).  Amoi^  the  several  Cath(^ic 
colleges  for  women  are  I^w  Rochelle  College. 
Sew  Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  Trinity  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  St.  Elizabeth's,  Madison,  N.  J. ;  Mt. 
St.  Vincent's  on  Hudson;  Notre  Dame,  Mary- 
land; and  D'Youville  Coll^,  N.  Y.  Besides 
tiiese  institutions  there  were  in  1911-12,  108  in- 
stitutions for  women  in  the  United  Stetes  call- 
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ing  tiiemselvea  with  more  or  leaa  correctnesB 
"coll^jes."  This  representB  a  decline  in  number 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  10  years,  but  it 
has  be^  far  more  than  made  up  by  the  increased 
attendance  at  the  better  women  s  collCfi;e8  and  the 
coeducational  institutions.  The  latter  are  dia- 
cuBsed  in  the  article  on  Coeducation. 

An  additional  claaa  of  Mhook  offering  higher 
instruction  to  women  are  the  collc^  affiliated 
with  institutions  for  men.  Of  these  the  earliest 
to  be  established  in  the  United  States  was  Rad- 
cliffe  CoU^  ((l-T.)i  instruction  in  which  is  car- 
ried on  by  certain  members  of  the  Harvard 
faculty.  It  was  founded  by  the  Society  for  the 
Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women  in  1879  and 
assumed  its  present  name  with  power  to  grant 
degrees  in  1894.  Barnard  College  (q.v.), 
founded  in  1889,  and  at  first  affiliated  with 
Columbia  aa  Radeliffe  is  with  ^rrard,  was 
made  in  1900  an  undergraduate  coll^  of  the 
university,  graduate  work  in  that  institution 
being  thrown  open  to  women.  Brown  University 
haa  a  wcanen's  college  that  b^an  work  in  1892. 
The  Coll^  for  Women  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  established  in 
1888,  and  in  connection  with  Tulane  University 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  there  woe  opened  in  1886 
the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  Collwe  for 
Wmnen.  Evdyn  Colle^,  connected  with  Prince- 
ton University,  was  opened  in  1887,  but  ceased 
to  exist  in  1897. 

The  attitude  of  the  universities  of  Europe 
towards  the  admission  of  women  is  described 
in  the  article  on  Cobdccatjon.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain there  are  many  women's  colleges  connected 
with  the  great  universities.  At  Cambridge 
Girton  College  was  opoied  in  1860  and  Newn* 
ham  College  m  1871.  At  Oxford  Somerville  Hall 
and  Lady  Margaret  Hall  were  opened  in  1879, 
and  St.  Hugh's  Hall  in  1886.  At  the  UniverBity 
of  London,  Univeraity  Cotl^  And  King's  Col- 
lege have  departments  for  women.  Queen's  Col- 
lie, London,  was  opened  in  1848,  Bedford 
College  for  Women  in  1849,  and  Royal  Holloway 
College  in  1886.  There,  are  also  numerous  local 
universities  and  university  colleges  in  England 
and  Wales.  In  Ireland  BelfMt  University, 
Dublin  University,  and  the  National  Universi^ 
of  Ireland  (University  College,  Dublin,  Univer- 
sity College,  Cork,  and  University  College,  Gal- 
way  )  admit  women.  In  Scotland  University 
C<ul^  at  Dundee  is  a  college  for  women  affili- 
ated with  the  universities  of  London,  St.  An- 
drews, Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  At  Glasgow 
Queen  Margaret  Colle^  was  in  1892  affiliated 
with  the  university  at  that  place.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, however,  women's  ooUeges  have  not  been 
established,  but  separate  university  courses  for 
women  are  in  existence  in  Russia.  The  Victoria 
Lyceum  in  Berlin,  established  in  1869,  is  prob- 
ably the  only  institution  in  Germany  giving 
higher  courses  for  women,  but  no  degrees.  Pri- 
vate training  and  ''finishing"  schools  suffice  for 
those  who  do  not  enter  the  universities.  In  the 
various  professions  women  find  no  chance  for 
instruction  to  ai^  extent  in  s^tarate  institn- 
^ons  exe^  in  tJie  case  of  medicine.  In  the 
United  States  there  is  at  present  one  medical 
school  of  repute  for  women.  In  London  there  is 
one,  and  Edinburgh  has  two;  several  are  in 
Canada,  and  there  is  one  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  development  of  opportunities  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  has  been  actively 
promoted  by  a  number  of  oiganisations,  promi- 
nent among  whieh  are,  in  the  United  States,  the 


Massachusetts  Society  for  the  University  Edu- 
cation of  Women,  founded  in  1877,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  CoU^ate  Alumne,  founded  in  1882; 
and  in  England  the  Girls*  Public  Day  School 
Company,  founded  in  1874,  and  the  Cambridge 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Higher 
Education  of  Women,  established  In  1879.  An 
organization  for  simUar  purposes  was  in  1898 
formed  in  Berlin.  The  derelopnient  of  oppor- 
tunities for  the  university  education  of  women 
has  also  had  a  favorable  reacUon  uptm  facilities 
for  their  secondary  instruction,  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  also  in  England  and 
France,  and  to-day  the  system  of  girls*  gym- 
nasia in  Germany  shows  the  infiuence  of  the 
demand  that  women  shall  be  prepared  for  the 
universities.  Much  progress  has  been  made  since 
1898,  when  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education 
refused  an  application  for  the  establishment  of 
a  girl's  school  in  Breslau,  saying  that  univwaity 
education  for  women  is  only  for  exeeptionu 
cases,  and  that  the  government  will  not  under- 
take to  prepare  th^  for  this.  Since  that  date 
the  whole  system  has  been  reorganized,  and  prac- 
tically the  same  opportunities  are  open  for 
hl^er  education  of  girls  and  wonen  in  Germany. 

Three  statistical  investigations  into  the  health 
of  oc^ege  wranen  have  heea  undertaken — ^two  in 
America  by  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alnm- 
na>  in  1885  and  1900,  and  cme  in  England  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick  in  1807.  In  America  the 
health  of  the  college  women  compared  favorably 
with  that  of  working  women,  and  In  Enj^and 
with  that  of  noncollege  slaters  and  cousins. 
Nor  does  the  marriage  rate  of  college  women 
seem  to  be  less  than  that  of  their  sisters.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
self-supporting,  the  principal  occupation  being 
teaching.  S^«ral  recent  studies  indicate  the 
following  conditions:  of  1076  graduatM  of  Bryn 
Mawr  up  to  Jan.  1,  1911,  28.5  per  cent  were 
teachers ;  0.2  per  cent  were  in  otiier  oceupatirais; 
6.5  per  cent  were  engaged  in  study;  26.6  i>er  cent 
were  unmarried  and  without  paid  occupation ;  27 

Sr  cent  were  married.  Of  the  grtiduates  of 
Dunt  Holyoke  GoU^  from  1890  to  1909  about 
65  per  cent  joined  the  teaching  profession.  Of 
the  women  ^aduates  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin 88  per  cent  become  teachers  and  3.3  per 
cent  engage  in  library  work. 

Consiut:  Thomas,  ''Education  of  Women,'*  in 
Butler,  Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United 
States  (New  York,  1900);  Fitch,  "Women  and 
Universities,"  in  Educational  Aims  and  Method* 
(lb.,  1900);  Lange,  The  Higher  Education  of 
Women  (ib.,  1900) ;  Froich,  "Educational  Status 
of  Women  in  Different  Countries,*'  in  Report  of 
Commw«tdfier  of  Bdacation  (Wa^ington,  1894r- 
95) ;  Crawford,  The  College  Oirl  of  Ameriea 
(Boston,  1906);  Talbot,  The  Eduoation  of 
Women  (Chicago,  1910).    See  Coxducatiok. 

COIXEITCHTMA,  kOMSDncI-m&  (Neo-Lat, 
from  Gk.  tc^XXa,  kolla,  glue  +  Iyxvmo,  enchyma, 
infusion,  from  if,  en,  in  +  x'*',  chein,  to  pour). 
A  supporting  tissue  in  certain  plants,  usually 
developed  just  beneath  the  epidermis,  and  ree- 
ognized  by  the  prominent  tnlckenings  in  tiw 
angles  of  tiie  cells.  See  Histoumt  (of  Pumts). 

COLLEOKI,  k011ft-«'n«,  or  COLEONX,  kAli- 
6*ii&,  Babtolouueo  (1400-76).  An  Italian  gen- 
eral, born  at  the  castle  of  Solza,  near  Bergamo. 
At  the  age  of  32  he  fought  In  the  Venetian  army 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  the 
Milanese.  He  was  a  condottiere,  and  when 
Venice  made  peace  witii  IGlan  he  entered  the 
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service  of  the  latter.    Finally  he  returned  to 

Venice  and  was  rewarded  with  large  estates, 
upon  which,  during  periods  of  peace,  he  intro- 
duced agricultural  improvements.  During  the 
last  30  years  of  his  life  he  was  generalissimo  of 
the  Venetian  state,  in  which  capaci^  he  is  re- 
puted to  have  displayed  much  strategical  ability. 
A  fine  equestrian  statue,  executed  by  Andrea  del 
Verroehii^  wm  erected  to  his  memory  out  of 
funds  which  he  had  left  for  that  purpose. 

COI/LES,  Christophbb  ( I73S-I821 ) .  An 
Irish  engineer,  the  pupil  of  Pococke.  He  was 
bom  in  Ireland,  but  came  to  America  before  the 
Revolution  and  delivered  lectures  in  New  York 
on  pneumatics,  gunnery,  and  inland  navigation. 
One  of  the  first  steam  engines  made  in  America 
was  designed  by  him;  and  he  was  among  the 
first  to  propose  water  supply  hy  reservoirs  for 
the  city  of  New  York.  Ab  early  as  1784  he  pre- 
sented to  the  New  York  Legiuature  a  plan  to 
connect  Lake  Ontario  with  the  Hndnm  lUver  by 
eanala  and  such  natural  channels  as  could  be 
used,  and  with  this  purpose  in  view  he  surv^ed 
the  Mohawk  River.  He  published  Inland  Naoi- 
gable  Communioationg  (1808). 

COI/LECT,  Jakobutk  Camilla  (1813-95). 
A  Norwegian  novelist.  The  keynote  of  her  worlE 
is  the  emaneipation  of  woman.  In  addition  to 
her  flnt  and  most  popular  novel,  The  Magia- 
trat^a  Daughters  (1865),  she  wrote  Tale* 
(1861);  In  the  Long  Nightt  (1863);  Againtt 
the  Stream  (1879;  2d  series,  1886);  Last 
iMvet,  Reoolleotions,  and  Confewiona  (1868; 
1872;  and  1873). 

COLLBIYTA,  PlETBO  (1776-1831).  An  Ital- 
ian Minister  of  War  and  historian.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  army  under  Jtweph  Bona- 
parte upon  the  latter's  aeoession  to  the  thnme  of 
Naples  IB  1806  and  was  retained  in  his  military 
dignities  by  Ferdinand  I.  In  1820  he  was  dis- 
patched to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  Sicily. 
Appointed  Neapolitan  Bfinister  of  War  in  1821, 
he  was  afterward  imprisoned  by  the  Austrians, 
but  was  finally  permitted  to  reside  in  Florence, 
where  he  wrote  hia  well-known  historical  work, 
Btoria  del  reams  di  Napoli,  173^1825  ( first  pub- 
lished in  1834;  Ger.  trana.  by  Leber,  8  vols., 
Grinuna,  1849-50).  For  his  biography,  see  Gino 
Oapponi's  memcnr  of  him  published  in  the  Storia 
delreame  di  Hapoli  (2d  ed.,  Florence,  1848). 

OOI/LET,  Sn  Gbmob  Pohkrot  (1836-81). 
An  English  soldier.  He  wm  educated  at  the 
Royal  Military  Coll^,  Sandhurst;  served  in 
Cape  Colony  as  a  lieutenant,  and  was  a  border 
magistrate  there  in  1857-68;  was  ordered  to 
China,  and  as  captain  participated  in  the  taking 
of  the  Taku  forts  in  1860.  He  was  professor  at 
military  administration  and  law  at  the  Staff 
College,  Sandhurst  (1871^73).  In  1876  he  was 
promoted  to  a  colonelcy  for  efficient  service  in 
Ashanti,  and  from  1876  to  1880  he  was  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Lytton,  at  tbat  time  Viceroy 
of  India.  He  was  sent  to  succeed  Sir  Garnet 
Wolieley  as  Governor  and  commander  in  chief 
of  Natal  in  1880.  In  January,  1881,  he  com- 
manded against  the  Boers  at  Laing*8  Nek  and 
IngoBo,  and  on  Febmary  27  his  detaclunent  was 
annihiteted  at  Majuba  Hill  (q.v.),  and  he  him- 
self fell.  He  was  a  good  water-colorist,  contrib- 
uted to  periodicals,  and  wrote  the  article 
"Army"  for  the  9th  edition  of  the  EncyiAopcedia 
Britannica.  Consult  Butler's  bitqpraphy  (Lon- 
don, 1899). 

COUilBEBTS,  kOll-berta;  Fr.  prow.  WW- 
bfti'.   See  Caqqt. 
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OOLXZE.  The  Scotch  shepherd  dog.  See 
Sheep  Doo  and  Plate  of  Doos. 

COLLIE,  Sib  John.  A  British  physician. 
He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  University.  For 
many  years  he  served  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil, first  as  assistant  medical  officer,  then  as 
medical  superintendent  of  several  classes,  and 
finally  as  medical  examiner  and  member  of  the 
Insurance  Committee  for  London;  for  a  time  he 
was  also  examiner  in  physiology  and  fa^ene 
at  the  British  College  of  FhysicM  Education  and 
house  surgeon  at  the  Rt^al  Maternity  Hospital, 
Edinburgh,  besides  holtUng  various  other  »- 
pointments.  In  1912  he  was  knighted.  I^s 
publications  include:  The  Emergency  Book 
(1899);  Schemes  of  Inatrwttion  in  Firat  Aid 
to  the  Injured,  Home  Nuraing,  and  Hygiene 
(1008) ;  Medioal  Evidence  in  the  Latca  Relating 
to  Compeneation  for  Injury  ( 1009 ) ;  A  Simple 
Remedy  for  Qnve  AAuee  (1900) ;  Bidei^hU  en 
Medieal  Teehmiealitiea  from  an  Ineuranoe  Point 
of  View  (1011);  Fraud  and  ita  Detection  in 
Accident  Inauranoe  Claims  (1012);  Medioo- 
Legal  Eaiaminationa  and  the  Workmen'a  Com- 
penaation  Act,  1906  (1912);  Malingering  and 
Feigned  Sickneaa  (1913) ;  The  Payehology  of  the 
Fraudulent  Mind  (1913). 

COLLIBB,  kOKySr,  Constahcb  (1878-  ). 
An  En^sh  actress,  bom  at  Windsor,  Eng.  In 
1901  she  was  engaged  by  Beeriwhm  Tree,  and 
for  nearly  six  years  she  played  in  His  Majesty's 
Theatre.  She  made  her  first  trip  to  America  in 
1908,  when  she  appeared  at  the  Garrick  Theatre 
( New  York )  as  Charlotte  in  The  Latoh.  She  made 
return  trips  to  the  United  States  in  1909  and 
1911,  and  in  1912  she  toured  in  Thaie.  She  also 
appeared  in  a  revival  of  Oliver  Tunat  (1912)  in 
both  New  York  and  London.  In  1014  she  played 
with  distinction  the  part  of  Emilia  in  f^ver- 
sham's  production  of  Othello. 

COUilEB,  Jkbemt  (1650-1726).  A  non- 
juring  English  clergyman,  born  at  Stow  Qui, 
or  Quire,  in  Cambridgeshire,  Sept.  23,  1660.  He 
went  to  Cambridge  in  1669,  to<^  his  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1676,  and  entered  the  ministry.  At  the 
revolution  of  1688  he  plunged  into  the  stormy 
waters  of  controversy,  his  foeman  being  Gilbert 
Burnet,  afterward  Bishop  of  Salistfury.  For  a 
publication  of  his  at  this  time,  entitled  The 
Deaertion  Diacuaaed  (1688),  which  maintained 
the  invalidity  of  King  William's  re^  authority 
and  gave  offense  to  the  government,  he  was 
sent  to  Newnite,  where  he  remained  several 
months.  On  his  release  he  rushed  anew  into 
party  contentions  and  distinguished  himself  by 
the  publication  of  several  controversial  worka 
Suspected  of  being  a  partisan  of  the  Stuarts,  he 
was  again  arrested  in  1692  and  impriscHied  for 
a  short  time  in  the  King's  Bmch.  From  this 
period  his  life  was  a  perpetual  literary  strife, 
the  government  being  the  principal  object  of  his 
attack.  In  1713  he  was  consecrated  a  bishop 
among  the  nonjurors,  and  was  their  leading 
man  after  the  death  of  Hickee  in  1715.  He  died 
in  London,  April  26,  1726.  Collier  wrote  many 
books,  including  the  Great  Hiatorical,  Oeograph- 
ical,  Oenealogioal,  and  Poetical  DioUonary  (4 
Tola,  1701-21 ) ,  founded  on  Moreri's,  and  Ee^eai- 
aatical  Hiatory  of  Oreat  Britain  to  the  End  of 
the  Reign  of  Gharlea  II  (2  vols.,  1708-14).  The 
best  edition  of  the  latter  work  is  by  T.  Lathbnry 
(9  vols.,  London,  1862).  It  is  a  work  of  great 
learning,  the  first  of  its  kind  except  Fuller's 
that  biui  appeared.  But  the  work  by  which  he 
is  best  known  is  his  Short  View  of  the  /in- 
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morality  and  Profanenesa  of  the  English  Stage 
(1608),  in  which  he  attadced  Drjden  and  Con- 
greve  as  Tigorously  as  D'Urfey,  and  which  had  a 
marvelous  success.  For  his  life,  consult  the 
Ectienattioal  History,  edited  by  Lathbnry 
(London,  18S2). 

COLLIEB,  John  Fathe  (1789-1883).  An 
English  Shakespearean  critic  and  cominentator. 
He  was  bom  in  London.  In  1820  he  published 
The  Poetical  Deoameron.  From  1826  to  1827  he 
superintended  a  new  edition  of  Dodeley's  Old 
Plays;  and  in  1831  appeared  his  beat  work,  a 
History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  and  Annals 
of  the  Stage.  From  1835  to  1839  he  publiBhed 
three  volumes  on  Shakespeare  entitled  New 
Facts,  }feu>  PartiotUars,  and  Further  Pttrttou- 
lart,  followed  by  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  in 
8  vols.  (1842-M).  Not  content  with  these 
efforts  for  the  illustration  of  his  favorite  author, 
Collier,  in  1862,  published  a  volume  entitled 
Notes  (utd  Emendations  to  the  Tstrt  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays,  from  Early  Manusoript  Gorreo- 
tions  in  a  Copy  of  the  Folio  of  S6SS,  in  the  Pos- 
session of  J.  P.  Collier.  This  volume  is  now 
known  as  the  Perkins  Folio,  as  "Tho.  Perkins 
his  Botdte"  is  inscribed  on  the  cover.  The  pub- 
lication excited  great  CMumotion  in  the  literary 
world;  tqiluion  was  divided,  and  the  Smenda- 
tiotu  were  furiously  applauded  or  furiously 
assailed.  It  has  since  been  proved  that  all  the 
marginal  notes  are  forgeries.  In  1862  he  pub- 
lishra  an  excellent  edition  of  i^enser;  and  the 
next  year  he  b^an  a  series  of  reprints  of  our 
early  poets  and  pamphleteers.  Of  his  later  pub- 
lications, the  most  interesting  is  An  Old  Mam's 
Diary  (1871-72).  For  a  list  of  Collier's  for- 
geries, and  the  biblic^raphy  of  the  subject,  con- 
sult Lee,  A  Life  of  Shakespeare  (3d  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1900) ;  and  Warner,  Catalogue  of  M8S.  of 
DuluHch  College  (Ixndon,  1881).  The  qu^ion 
of  Collier's  emendations  is  fully  considered  in 
C.  M.  Ingleby,  Complete  View  of  tfie  Shakespeare 
Controversy  (1861). 

COLLXEB,  PuoB  (186»-1913).  An  Ameri- 
can author.  He  was  educated  in  Geneva  and 
Lmpzig,  graduated  frmn  the  ^rvard  Divinity 
Schotd  in  1882,  and  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Unitariafi  church.  For  two  years  he  was 
European  editor  of  the  Forum.  He  served  in 
the  navy  during  the  Spanish-American  War,  and 
wrote  a  volume  on  "Driving"  (1903)  in  Mac- 
millan's  Sportsman's  Library.  But  he  attained 
celebrity  as  the  writer  of  essays  on  national 
characteristics,  which  were  marked  1^  much 
insight  and  rod  literary  quality.  In  this  Add, 
in  which  he  followed  his  father,  Robert  Laird 
Collier,  he  wrote  America  and  the  Americans 
from  the  French  Point  of  View  ( 1897 ) ,  England 
and  the  English  from  an  Amerioan  Point  of  View 
( 1009) ,  The  West  in  the  East,  from  an  Amerioan 
Point  of  View  (1911),  and  GFermany  and  the 
Oermans  from  an  American  Point  of  View 
(1913),  whieh  was  less  sympatiietic  tiian  some 
of  his  earlier  works.  At  the  time  of  his  sudden 
death  he  was  pr^aring  a  similar  dlsensslon  of 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

COLZ^B^  BwEBT  Joseph  (1876-  ). 
An  American  editor  and  publisher,  bom  in  New 
Yoric  City.  He  graduated  from  Georgetown 
University  in  1894,  and  following  this  studied  a 
year  each  at  Oxford  and  Harvard  universities. 
He  became  associated  in  the  publishing  business 
oi  hie  fatiier,  P.  F.  Collier,  and  on  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  1009  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the 
Arm  of  P.  F.  Collier  and  80a,  becoming  editor 


and  publisher  of  Gollier'a  Weekly.  He  initiated 
the  Lincoln  Farm  Association,  which  raised  by 
popiilar  subscription  funds  for  purchasing  the 
old  Lincoln  farm  in  Kentucky  and  erecting 
therecm  a  granite  memorial  at  the  log  cabin  in 
which  Linoun  was  bom. 

OOLLIBBj  William  (1868-  ).  Aa 
American  act(»  and  playwright.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  in  a  childrCT's  company  in  1879. 
From  1883  to  1888  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Daly  Theatre  Company.  On  the  Quiet,  in  which 
he  starred  in  1901-02,  and  The  Dictator,  in 
which,  as  Robert  Travers,  he  had  a  great  London 
success  in  1906,  were  taken  on  an  Australian 
tour  (1906).  Lat^  he  speared  in  A  Lucky 
Star  (1009);  JSwrty  PuUs  the  Strings  (1912- 
13);  A  Little  Water  on  the  Bide  (1914).  He 
also  played  rOles  in  the  following  plays  of  which 
he  is  part  author:  I'll  be  Hanged  if  I  Do 
(1910);  Take  my  Advice  (1911);  Never  Say 
Die  (1912) ;  and  he  is  acie  author  of  Caught  in 
the  Rain  (1906)  and  The  Patriot  ^190S). 
Collier  came  to  be  known  as  a  comedian  with  a 
large  following. 

OOLUBB,  WnjJAU  Miixeb  (1867-  ). 
An  American  diplomat  and  commoce  expert, 
bom  at  Lodi,  N.  ¥.  He  was  educated  at  Hamil- 
ton Coll^  and  Columbia  CoU^  Law  Sehocrf, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1892;  sored  as 
referee  in  bankrupt^  of  the  northern  district 
of  New  York  State  in  1898;  was  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Service  Conunissi<Hi  from 
1890  to  1903,  and  during  the  next  two  years  lec- 
tvaed  in  the  New  York  Law  School.  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  him  special  assistant  At- 
tom^-General  in  1903,  and  in  1904  scdicitor 
in  the  United  States  tkniartment  of  Conunoce 
and  Labor.  He  was  United  States  Minister  to 
Spain  from  1005  to  1909,  when  he  became 
general  1^1  counsel  and  special  agent  for 
various  American  corporaticms  in  Eun^.  His 
publications  include:  The  Law  and  PracUoe  in 
Bankruptcy  under  the  National  Bankruptcy  Act 
of  1898  (1898;  4th  ed.,  revised  by  Williun  H. 
HotchkisB,  1903;  9th  ed.,  1912);  The  Tnute 
(1900) ;  The  Civil  Service  Law  of  the  State  of 
New  York  (1901) ;  At  the  CoUrt  of  Hit  Cnthotie 
Majesty  (1912). 

COLUJCATION.    See  IfKBiDtAN  Cnrau; 

TSANSrr  1N9TB0MKNT. 

COLLIN,  kdl&n',  Louis  Joseph  Rapbakl 
( 1860-  ) .  A  French  figure  and  portrait 
painter.  He  was  bwn  in  Paris  and  studied 
thaw  at  the  Eode  des  Beaux-Arts  under  Bougue- 
reau  and  Oaband.  In  1873  he  obtained  a  medal 
with  "Sle^'*  (Museum,  Sonen),  and  in  1889 
the  Grand  Prix  at  the  Paris  Expodtion.  In 
1902  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts.  He  is  perhi^s  best  known  for 
such  works  as  the  decorations  in  the  SorbiRine, 
and  tiie  ceilings  of  the  Od£on  and  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  Paris.  He  also  decorated  several  ceil- 
ings in  the  United  States.  The  most  noted  of 
his  easd  pictures  are  those  of  nudes  in  the  open 
air,  such  as  an  "Idyll"  (Arras),  "Daphne  ud 
Chios"  (Alencon);  "Fhnrid"  (1886,  Luxem- 
bourg); "Eveil  et  Primerose"  (1804,  Bucha- 
rest), and  many  others  in  private  collections, 
including  the  Anderson  coUecticm,  New  York. 
Collin  is  also  a  portrait  painter,  illustrator,  and 
painter  on  faTence.  His  work  is  in  the  classical 
sl^Ie  of  his  masters  Bouguereau  and  Caband, 
and  in  his  decorative  work  the  nude  pla^  a 
conspicuous  part. 

COLLIN  D'EABIOEVILLB,  kAOSx'  dArT- 
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Tfil',  Jkak  FRAKgois  U756-1806).  A  French 
dramatist.  He  was  born  at  AUroiains,  near 
Maintenon,  and  after  studying  law  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  literature.  Hie  numerous  char- 
acter plays,  which  occasionally  suggest  the 
influence  of  R^nard,  are  noted  for  their  gayety, 
wit,  and  comic  episodes.  The  more  popular  are 
I/Inoonatant  (1780;  played  at  the  ComMie 
Frufaise  in  1780) ;  L'OpHmi»te  (1788) ;  JT.  d« 
Croc  dam»  aon  petit  ctutot  ( 1791 ) ;  Le  vietm 
oilibataire  (1793),  usually  considered  his  beat 
prodoction;  Les  okdteauce  en  Espagne  (1803). 
He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Institute. 
His  theatrical  works  were  edited  by  Moland 
(1876)  and  Thierry  (1882).  Consult  the  me- 
moir by  Andrieux  in  hia  complete  editioi  of 
Collin  (Paris,  1822). 

COIXXN'SABO^.    See  Concubbknce. 

OOIXnrE  (kollln)  GATE,  Thb  (Lat.  Porta 
OoUinOy  hill  gate,  from  porta,  gate,  and  ooUinua, 
hillv,  from  ooUia,  hill).  An  inutortaitt  gate  of 
ancient  Home,  on  the  Qnirinal,  at  the  point 
where  R<»»e  was  most  cacpoaed  to  attai^,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Servian  Wall  (q.T.).  Accord- 
ing  to  Ovid,  Hannibal  rode  up  to  it  and  hurled 
a  spear  into  the  city.  The  victory  won  here  by 
Sulla  over  the  Marian  forces  (mainly  Samnites), 
in  82  B.C.,  made  his  power  auprone  in  Rome. 
The  remaina  of  the  gate  were  discovered  (and 
destroyed)  during  the  bnilding  of  the  Treasury 
(1872-73). 

COLLINGSWOOD.  A  borough  in  Camden 
Co.,  N.  J.,  adjoining  Camden,  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Railroad  and  on  Cooper  River  (Map:  Mew 
Jersey,  B  4).  It  is  beautifully  laid  out  and 
contains  a  fine  park.  Collingswood  is  in  an 
agricultural  r»ion  and  has  manufactories  of 
wagons  and  wafi  paper.  Pop.,  1900,  1638;  1010, 
4795. 

COLtilNOVOOD.  A  city  and  a  suburb  of 
Melbourne  (q£.),  Victoria,  Australia. 

COLUINGwOOD.  A  town  and  port  in  Sim- 
coe  Co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  Georgian  Bay,  Lake 
Huron,  70  miles  (direct)  northwest  of  Toronto 
(Map:  Ontario,  D  3).  It  is  important  as  the 
terminus  of  the  northern  division  of  the  Grand 
Tmnk  Railway,  and  is  the  starting  point  for 
steamers  to  Owen  Sound,  Sault  Ste.  lurie,  and 
Parry  Sound.  Its  harbor,  which  is  well  pro- 
tected, has  a  depth  of  20  feet.  Among  the  pub- 
lic buildings  and  institutions  are  the  collwiate 
iiutitute,  Carnegie  library.  Young  Men's  Cnris- 
tian  Association  building,  and  an  armory.  There 
are  also  two  parks,  two  skating  and  curling 
rinks,  a  government  rifle  range,  and  a  govern- 
ment fish  hatchery.  The  manufacturing  in- 
dnstriea  and  establlshmenta  include  the  most 
extenrive  steel-shipbuilding  yards  and  dry  docks 
in  Canada,  where  some  of  the  largest  freight 
ships  in  the  British  Empire  have  b^n  built;  a 
large  meat-packing  and  canning  establishment, 
wire-nail  and  fence  factories,  grain  elevator, 
planing  mills,  foundries,  machine  shops,  saw 
mills,  fruit  and  v^etable  canneries.  The  town 
owns  its  water  works,  electric  lighting,  sewerage, 
and  hvdro-electric  power  plants.  It  has  a  United 
States  consuUte.   Pop..  1001,  67SS;  1011,  7000. 

OOUJNO-'WOOD,  CUTHBEBT,  liOKD  (1760- 
1810).  A  British  admiral,  bom  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  He  went  to  sea  on  the  Shannon  at 
the  age  of  11  and  in  1775  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  and  was  made  a  lieutenant  for 
his  services.  He  became  a  commander  in  1779 
and  a  rear  admiral  in  1799.  Among  the  great 
naval  victories  in  which  he  bore  a  prominent 


part  were  those  of  Lord  Howe  off  Brest  in  June, 
1794;  of  Lord  Jervis  oO  Cape  St.  Vincent  in 
1797 ;  and  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar  in  1806,  where 
his  ship  was  the  first  to  break  through  the  line 
of  French  and  Spanish  vessels,  and  aner  Nelson 
had  received  his  death  wound  he  assumed  the 
chief  command.  For  his  conduct  in  this  battle 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  There  is  a  monu- 
ment to  him  at  Tynemouth.  He  is  bnried  in 
St.  Paul's.  See  the  life,  A  Fine  Old  Eng- 
li»h  Oentt9ma»  ( London*  1876 ) ,  by  Davies ; 
and  Collingwood'8  MeMoirt  and  Oorreapondenee 
(2  vols.,  1828),  with  a  mem<Mr  by  his  son-in- 
law. 

COI/UOro,  Antbont  ( 167^1729 ) .  An  Eng- 
lish author,  a  noted  deist  writer.  He  was  bom 
at  Isleworth  or  at  Heaton,  near  Hounslow,  in 
Middlesex,  June  21,  1676.  He  studied  at  Et<m, 
and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  the 
TempU  in  London.  In  1707  he  published  his 
JSasoy  Ooneeming  the  C7«e  of  Reason;  and  in 
1709  his  Priestcraft  in  Perfection,  which  dis- 
turbed the  churchmen  of  that  time  exceedingly. 
The  controversy  excited  by  this  last  work  in- 
duced Collins  to  sum  up  several  previous  pam- 
\phlet8  in  his  Historioal  and  GrituxU  Essays  on 
the  Thirty-nine  Arftdes  (1724).  He  had  ^xih- 
hahed  a.  Defense  of  the  Divine  Attributes  (1710), 
in  rmly  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  as- 
serted the  cranpatiUlity  of  divine  predestination 
and  human  freedom.  Collins  was  a  philoeopbi- 
cal  necessitarian  and  afterward  advocated  his 
opinions  more  fully  in  his  Philosophical  Inquw^f 
Concerning  Liberty  and  Necessity  (1715).  In 
1711  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  made  the 
friendship  of  Le  Clerc  and  other  eminent  literati. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  published  his  DiS' 
course  of  Freetkinkmg  (1713),  the  best  known 
and  the  most  important  of  all  his  works,  which 
Swift  assailed  in  one  of  his  best  pieces  of  irony, 
while  Bentiiey  disfHwed  of  Its  pretensions  to 
scholarship.  In  1718  he  was  inade  treasurer 
for  the  county  of  Essex;  and  in  1724  appeared 
his  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  OhristUM  Re- 
ligion, which  gave  occasion  to  no  less  than  35 
replies.  He  defended  himself  in  his  Literal 
SeAane  of  Prophecy;  and  in  1727  published  his 
last  work,  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers  on 
Occasion  of  his  Eight  Sermons  on  the  Necessity 
of  Revelation  and  the  Truth  of  Christianity. 
Collins  died  Dec.  13,  1729.  He  was  a  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Locke,  who  declared  that  Col- 
lins had  as  much  love  of  the  truth  for  the 
truth's  sake  as  ever  he  had  met  in  anybody. 
His  character  for  integrity  and  benevolence  stood 
very  high.  For  an  estimate  of  Collins,  consult 
Stephen,  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury (London,  1881).   See  Dmsu. 

OOIXnra,  Akthub  (I863-  ).  An  Eng- 
lish theatre  manager,  born  in  London.  He  was 
apprenticed  with  a  scenic  artist,  Henry  Emden, 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dniry  Lane,  in  1881. 
From  1887  to  1896  he  was  stage  manager  at 
that  theatre,  and  in  1897  he  obtained  a  lease 
of  Drury  Lane  and  formed  a  managing  company 
with  himself  as  director.  Under  his  manage- 
ment were  produced:  Hearts  are  Trumps 
(1899);  Ben  Bur  (1002);  The  Prodigal  Bon 
(1905);  The  Bondman  (1906);  The  Sins  of 
Society  (1907);  Marriages  of  Mayfair  (1908); 
The  Whip  (1909)  ;  Everywoman  (1912). 

COLLINS,  Frank  Shiplet  (1848-  .  ). 
An  American  botanist,  bom  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.  He  entered  business  in  1864  and  later 
became  connected  with  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe 
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Craopany  at  Maiden,  Maes.  He  early  b^an  re- 
warch  work  in  botany  and  became  an  active 
member  of  various  botanical  societies.  Besides 
his  contributions  to  botanical  journals,  he  is 
author  of  Flora  of  Middlet&B  County  (1888); 
Phyotheea  BoretUi  Amm^ioana  (I894r-1911) ; 
"The  Green  Algte  of  North  America,"  in  Tufta 
College  Studiea  (1912). 

COLIilKS,  John  (1(126-83).  An  English 
mathematician,  bom  at  Wood  Eaton,  in  Oxford- 
shire. He  was  a  menii)€r  (1667)  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  and  wrote  a  number  of  works 
on  algebra  and  dialing.  Writers  are  much  in- 
debted to  his  Commeroium  Epistolicum  (pub- 
lished br  the  Royal  Society  in  1712)  for 
information  on  contemporary  discoreries,  as 
well  as  on  the  great  eoncroTeroy  relating  to  the 
priority  of  Newton  or  Leibnits  in  the  invention 
of  the  calculus.  Cknuult  Rigaud,  Correapondenoe 
of  Boimtific  Men  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
(Oxford,  1862). 

COLXJOra,  John  Chitston  (1848-1908). 
An  English  educator  and  author.  He  was  bom 
at  Bourton-on-the-Water,  Gloucestershire,  and 
graduated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1872.  He 
contributed  largely  to  the  reviews,  strenuously 
tmpoaing  the  philological  method  of  literarr 
atn^.  In  1904  he  became  professor  of  Englisn 
literature  at  the  University  of  Birmingham. 
He  is  a  writer  of  force,  wit,  and  scholarship, 
with  a  lucid  lito-ary  style.  In  1908,  while 
staying  with  a  doctor  to  care  for  his  broken 
health,  he  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch,  the  ver- 
dict at  the  consequent  inquest  being  that  he 
died  by  accident.  Besides  editions  of  Cyril 
Toumenr  (1878),  Lntl  Herbert  of  Cherbury 
(1881),  Robert  Greene  (1809),  he  published  Sir 
Joahtta  Reynolds  as  a  Portrait  Painter  (1874) ; 
Bolingbroke  and  Voltaire  in  England  (1886); 
Study  of  English  Literature  (1801) ;  Dean 
Swift  (1893);  Essays  and  Studies  (1895); 
Ephemera  Critioa  (1901);  Studies  in  Shake- 
speare (1003);  Eaaaya  in  Poetry  and  Criticism 
(1905);  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  (1908).  Con- 
sult L.  C.  Cfdlins,  Lt/e  and  Memoirs  of  J.  Chur- 
ton  CoUina  (1011). 

COLLINS,  Joseph  Wiliiau  (1830-1904). 
An  American  pisciculturist.  He  was  born  at 
Isleboro,  Me.  He  prepared  statistics  on  the  New 
England  fisheries  for  the  tenth  census  and  also 
submitted  the  results  of  bis  investigations  to 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission.  He  rep- 
resented the  United  States  at  the  International 
Fisheries  Expositions  held  at  Berlin  in  1880, 
at  London  in  1883,  and  at  Bergen,  Norway,  in 
1808;  and  he  vax  director  of  the  department  of 
fisheries  during  the  Columbian  Exposition.  In 
1884  be  organized  the  section  of  naval  archi- 
tecture in  the  United  Statee  National  Museum 
and  was  curator  of  the  department  for  nearly  10 
years.  He  was  appointed  president  of  the  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  Association  in  1894.  He  is 
anthw  of  several  bulletins  of  tiie  United  Statea 
Fish  Commission. 

COLIiIKS,  MOBTUBB  (1827-76).  An  Eng- 
lish poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  at 
Plymouth.  He  was  master  of  matheomtics  for 
a  time  at  Queen  Elizabeth's  Collu^,  Guernsey, 
but  resigned  in  1856  and  devoted  himself  there- 
after wholly  to  literature.  His  publications  .in- 
clude: Idyls  and  Rhymes  (1865);  Who  ia  the 
BeirT  (1865);  Su>eet  Awne  Page  (1868);  The 
Secret  of  Long  Life  ( 1871 ) ;  The  British  Birda, 
from  the  Ghoat  of  Ariatophanea  (1872) ;  Sweet 
tmd  Twen*9  (1876) ;  Ftght  with  Porttme  (1875). 


His  wife,  Frances,  published  Letters  and  Friend- 
ships of  Mortimer  Collina,  with  Some  Account 
of  his  Life  (London,  1877). 

COLLINS,  Patsice  Andbew  (1844-1905). 
An  American  lawyer  and  politician,  born  in 
Fermoy,  Ireland.  He  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  in  1848  and  settled  in  Chdsea,  Hass.> 
where  he  prepared  himself  for  the  study  of  the 
law.  In  1871  he  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  L^slature  in  1868-60  and 
State  Senator  1870-71,  served  three  terms  in 
Congress  (1883-89),  and  from  1893  to  1897  was 
Consul  General  at  London.  He  was  an  active 
Fenian  and  was  made  first  president  of  the  Land 
League  in  1884.  He  was  uected  mayw  of  Bos- 
ton in  1901,  was  reelected  in  1002,  and  was 
serving  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

COLLINS,  Rxv.  Mb.  A  (diaraeter  in  Jane 
Austen's  Pride  and  Prejudice. 

COLLIX^  WnxuH  (1721-60).  An  Eng- 
lish poet.  He  was  bom  at  Chichester,  where  his 
father  was  a  hatter,  and  received  his  education 
at  Winchester  CoU^  and  at  Oxford.  In  1742 
he  published  a  small  voliune  containing  the  Per- 
sian Ecloguea,  in  which  he  failed  to  escape  from 
the  poetical  CMnnumplace  oi  his  time,  and  in 
1743  tiie  Sptatle  to  Sir  Thomaa  Hammer.  Leav- 
ing Oxford,  probably  ear^  in  1744,  he  went  to 
London,  resolved  upon  a  literary  career.  Bboe, 
from  time  to  time,  he  published  other  poems, 
consisting  chiefly  of  odes;  but  misfortunes,  oc- 
casioned by  his  indolence  and  irresolution,  finally 
induced  melancholy,  which  at  times  deepened 
into  insanity.  The  poems  which  Collins  left  are 
comparatively  few;  but  they  entitle  him  to  high 
rank  among  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  was  essentially  a  lyrist,  and  it  is  upon  his 
odes  that  his  reputation  is  principally  founded. 
His  most  popmar  ode  is  The  Passions.  The 
personification  of  the  passions  is  tme  and  strik- 
ing, and  the  variation  of  the  measure  is  well 
aiUpted  to  the  various  emotions  to  be  expressed. 
Among  his  poems  may  be  mentimed  the  odes. 
To  Zfffrerty.  To  Merey,  To  Svemii^,  On  the  Death 
of  Mr.  ThOKMon,  the  ode,  written  in  1744,  be- 
ginning, "How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  reet,** 
and  the  Bong  from  CymhtAine.  Not  only  ia  much 
of  CoUins's  poetry  exquisite,  but  it  is  important 
as  one  of  tne  early  landmarks  of  English  ro- 
manticism. This  is  particularly  true  of  tJie 
Ode  on  the  Popular  Superatitions  of  the  High- 
lands of  Seotland,  completed  in  1740,  but  not 
published  until  1788.  Consult:  Jobnaoa,  sketch 
of  Collins  in  Lives  of  the  Poets  (Oxford,  1781 } ; 
Poema,  ed.  Bronson  (Bost<m,  1808),  and  ed. 
Stone  (Oxford,  1907) ;  Beers,  Engliah  Romanti- 
cism in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (New  York, 
1809)  and  Millar,  J.  H.,  The  Mid-Bighteemth 
Century  (Edinburgh,  1902). 

COLLINS,  WnxiAM  (1788-1847).  An  Eng- 
lish genre  painter  and  etcher.  He  was  bom  in 
London  ana  as  a  boy  studied  witii  Horland  and 
later  at  tiie  Royal  Academy.  Subsequently  he 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  painted  Italian  land- 
scapes. His  predilection,  however,  was  for  child 
life,  which  he  painted  in  every  phase  and  in- 
troduced into  picturesque  and  minutely  but 
somewhat  weakly  executed  landscapes  of  village 
and  beach.  In  the  course  of  40  years  he  ex- 
hibited 121  pictures  at  the  Academy.  The  chief 
criticism  against  Odlins's  children  ia  that  they 
lack  the  unetmscions  air  of  childhood;  tli^r 
sweetness  and  charm  too  oftoi  d^;enmite  into 
sentimentality.   In  later  years  &  attempted 
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religious  subjects,  but  witboui  much  sueeess. 
Among  his  pictures  in  public  musettms  are 
"Happy  as  a  King"  (Melbourne  Gallery,  Aus- 
tralia) ;  "The  Prawn  Catchers"  (1631) ;  "Sunday 
Morning"  (1838),  and  "Cromer  Sands"  (1845). 
in  the  Naticaial  Gallery,  London;  "Rustic 
Ciiility»  'The  Stray  Kitten,"  "Hull  Sands," 
and  others  in  tiie  South  Kensington  Museum; 
"The  Childhood  of  Wilkie  Collins,"  in  the 
Walker  Gallery,  Liverpool;  "Children  Fishing" 
and  "Meadford  Bay,"  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Sni- 
seum,  Cambridge;  and  others  in  Dublin,  Edin- 
burgh, Manchester,  and  in  several  provincial 
museums.  He  was  the  father  of  Wilkie  Col- 
lins, the  novelist.  Consult:  W.  Wilkie  Collins, 
Memoirt  of  the  Life  of  William  Oollim,  Esq. 
(London,  1840) ;  Koehler,  Engliah  and  AmeWcsit 
Pointer*  (New  York,  1888). 

COLXJOnB,  Wiuxuc  Wnxn  (1824-80).  An 
Bnglish  novelist.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Wil- 
liam Collins   (q.v.),  a  landscape  and  portrait 

tEtinter,  and  he  received  his  favorite  name  from 
ir  David  Wilkie.  Born  in  London,  he  was 
educated  privately  at  Highbury  and  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Italy  (1836-38).  On  his 
return  to  London  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  Londim 
Ann  of  tea  merchants  (1841-46)  and  aftoirard 
studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  whence  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  ( 1861 ) .  He  was  already  drift- 
ing towards  literature.  Even  while  in  the  Lon- 
don warehouse  he  turned  his  knowledge  of  Italy 
to  good  account  in  an  historical  romance 
entitled  Antonina;  or,  the  Fall  of  Rome  (not 

Eublished  till  18S0) ;  on  the  death  of  his  father 
e  prepared  an  excellent  memoir  in  2  vols. 
(1840) ;  and  a  visit  to  Cornwall  resulted  in  a 
series  of  popular  sketches  called  Bamhlee  heyond 
RailtDaye  (1860-51).  Some  time  in  1861  he  met 
Dickens,  and  this  event  decided  his  career. 
Thenceforth  the  two  novelists  were  intimately 
associated,  working  at  times  in  collaboration. 
To  Household  Words,  edited  by  Dickens,  Collins 
contributed  many  tales,  including  the  capital 
series  of  short  stories  known  as  After  Dark 
(1856);  and  for  All  the  Year  Romdj  whieh 
was  also  conducted  by  Dickens,  The  Woman  in 
White  (1860),  which  met  with  instant  succesa 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  meantime  had 
appeared:  Basil:  A  Story  of  Modem  TAfe 
(1862):  Hide  and  Seek  (1854);  The  Dead 
Secret  (1857);  The  Queen  of  Hearts:  A  Collec- 
tion of  Stories  (1860).  And  among  the  numer- 
ouB  novels  that  followed  are:  Vo  Name  (1862) ; 
Armadale  (1866);  The  Moonstone  (1868);  JTcm 
and  Wife  (1870);  The  yew  Magdalen  (1873); 
The  Froxen  Deep,  and  Other  Btor%es  (1874) ;  The 
Law  and  the  Lady  (1875) ;  The  Two  Destinies 
(1876) ;  The  Fallen  Leaves  (1879) ;  Heart  and 
Soienoe  (1883);  The  Legacy  of  Cain  (1888); 
Blind-Love  (1889).  In  1873-74  Collins  visited 
the  United  States,  where  he  gave  public  read- 
ings from  his  own  works.  He  died  in  London 
and  was  buried  in  Kensal  Qreen. 

Soon  after  his  acquaintance  wiUi  Dickens, 
Wilkie  Collins  bofan  to  evolve  a  new  type  of 
novel,  in  which  the  study  of  character  counts 
for  little,  and  in  which  the  main  ^ort  is  given 
to  the  construction  of  a  mystery  so  involved  in 
details  and  circumstances  as  to  baffle  the  reader. 
Of  this  kind  The  Woman  in  White  and  The 
Moonstone  are  masterpieces.  Within  his  sphere 
Collins  had  no  equal  among  his  contemporaries. 
Consult  Swinburne.  Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry 
(London.  1804). 
OOI/LIiraOH,  PVTKB  (16M-1768).  An  Eng- 


lish naturalist.  One  of  his  pursuits  Was  the 
naturalization  of  plants,  flowers,  Mid  trees.  He 
sent  English  plants  to  America  and  brought 
American  plants  to  his  own  country,  successfmly 
introducing  many  species.  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  indebted  to  him  for  his  first  inlOTmatitm  in 
1745  retarding  the  progress  of  new  dectrical 
experiments  in  Europe. 

OOLLIHSOK,  Sib  Riohabd  (1811-83).  An 
English  naval  offic«-.  He  entered  the  navy  in 
1823.  in  1840  was  appointed  to  the  Wellesley,  on 
which  he  served  during  the  Chinese  War,  and  in 
1842  was  promoted  to  he  commander  of  the 
Bentinck.    In  1849  he  commanded  the  Enter- 

eise,  which,  witii  the  Investigator,  Commander 
eClure  (q.v.),  was  sent  by  way  of  Bering 
Strait  for  the  reliet  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Col- 
linson  wintered  in  1860  si  Honj^umg,  In  1861 
in  Prince  of  Wales  Strait,  in  1852  in  Cambridge 
Bay,  and  in  1863  in  Camden  Bay.  He  arrived 
at  Point  Barrow  in  August  of  1854.  In  1868  he 
was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical  Society.  He  was  appointed  admiral 
on  the  retired  list  in  1875,  when  he  b«!ame 
K.C.B.  He  edited  The  Ti^ve  Voyages  of  Martin 
Fr<^>ieher  in  Search  of  a  Passage  to  Oathoia 
(1867).  for  the  Haklnyt  Society. 

COI/LIHSVIL£E.  A  city  in  Madison  Co.. 
HI..  10  miles  east  by  north  of  East  St  Louis, 
on  the  Vandalia  Railroad  (Map:  Illinois,  B  6). 
It  is  an  important  coal-mining  centre  and  has  a 
lead  smelter  and  zinc  works,  cowbell  factory, 
and  knitting  and  flour  mills.  The  city  contains 
a  hospital  and  tuberculosis  colony,  and  owns  its 
water  works.  CoUinsville  was  settled  in  18(K) 
and  was  first  incorporated  in  1880.  It  is 
governed  by  a  charter  of  1872,  which  provides 
for  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  umcameral 
council.    Pop.,  1900,  4021;  1910,  7478. 

COI/TiINwOOD.  Formerly  a  village  in 
Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio,  annexed  to  Cleveland  in 
1908.  It  has  railroad  repair  shops  and  a  street- 
car manufactory. 
COLLI'BIOH.  See  luPAcr. 
COLLISIONS  OF  TBSSXL8  f  from  Lat.  ool- 
I««to,  from  oollidere,  to  dash  together,  from  oon-, 
together  +  Icedere,  to  dash).  To  prevent  vessels 
running  against  one  another  in  passing,  thwe 
are  "rules  of  the  road"  (q.v.)  at  sea  as  well 
as  on  land.  In  both  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  regulations  are  laid  down  which, 
though  not  having  the  force  of  law,  are  recog- 
nized by  the  admiralty  courts  and  govern  the 
decisions  in  cases  of  collisitms.  In  general,  they 
are  analogous  to  the  rules  observed  by  pedes- 
trians in  crowded  thoroughfares  and  by  venicles 
on  highways.  It  is  at  n&ht  that  the  danger  of 
collision  is  greatest;' and  nence  the  necessity  for 
a  well-arranged  system  of  lights  and  other  pre- 
cautions. Of  3675  casualties  of  all  kinds  on 
and  near  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1880-81,  713  were  due  to  collisions;  of  these  69 
resulted  in  total  loss.  The  transatlantic  steam- 
ers running  between  Queenstown,  or  tiie  Chan- 
nel ports,  and  New  York  have  adopted  the  "lane 
system."  first  advocated  by  Lieutenant  Maury, 
U.  S.  N..  and  afterward  developed  by  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office.  United  States  Navy,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Marine  Conference  held  at  Wash- 
ington in  1689.  This  consists  in  the  assignment 
of  a  definite  lane  or  track  to  each  separate  line 
of  steamships,  along  which  route  their  vessels 
are  required  to  maintain  their  course.  * 

It  has  been  held  by  American  courts  that,  if 
a  collision  happens  wittout  fault,  and  no  blame 
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can  be  charged  to  those  in  charge  of  either  vee- 
sel,  each  party  must  bear  its  own  loes.  In  case 
both  partiea  are  at  fault,  neither  can  have 
relief  at  common  law;  but  maritime  courts  a^- 
gr^ate  the  damage  to  both  vessels  and  their 
cargoes  and  divide  the  amount  equally  between 
the  two.  In  case  of  inscrutable  fault,  i.e.,  by  a 
fault  of  those  in  charge  of  one  or  both  vessels, 
and  yet  under  such  circumstances  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  learn  who  is  at  fault,  the  rule  of 
equal  division  is  also  adi^ted.  Where  the  fault 
is  on  the  part  of  <me  vessel  and  no  fault  on  the 
other,  tiie  owners  of  the  vesad  at  fault  must 
bear  their  own  loss  and  are  also  liable  for  the 
damage  to  the  other  vessel.  In  some  cases  the 
personal  liability  of  owners  is  limited  to  the 
value  of  the  vessel  and  freight.  Strict  laws, 
rules,  signals,  etc;,  are  adopted  by  all  nations 
to  prevent  collisions.  (See  Navigation  Laws.) 
Bu^  no  matter  how  exacting  may  be  the  rules, 
caaea  will  occur  when  their  fallowing  would 
reBolt  in  disaster.  No  vessel  should  unneces- 
aari^  incur  the  probability  of  collision  by  strict 
adherence  to  the  rules.  If  it  is  clearly  in  the 
power  of  one  vessel  to  avoid  collision  by  depart- 
ing from  the  rules,  she  will  be  held  bound  to 
do  so;  but  a  vess^  is  not  required  to  depart 
from  the  rule  when  she  cannot  do  so  without 
danger.  A  proper  lookout  must  be  kept;  the 
absence  of  such  a  lotAont  is  in  itself  evidence  of 
n^Iigence.  In  some  cases  certain  lights  must 
be  kept.  Loss  of  a  vessel  injured  by  a  collision 
is  wiwin  the  ordinary  policy  of  insurance;  but 
when  the  collisitm  is  the  fault  of  the  insured 
vessel,  or  of  both  vessels,  the  insurer  is  not 
ordinarily  liable  for  injury  done  to  the  other 
vessel  which  may  be  decreed  against  the  vessel 
insured,  although  recent  policies  provide  that 
the  insurer  shall  be  liable  in  such  case. 

OOLLITZ,  Hebkakn  (1866-  ).  An 
American  philologist.  He  was  born  in  Bl^ckede, 
Hanover,  and  was  educated  at  LUneburg,  GOt- 
tingen  (Ph.D.,  1879),  and  Berlin.  He  was  as- 
sistarnt  librarian  (1883-88)  and  instructor  in 
Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology  (1885-86) 
at  the  University  of  Halle.  In  1886  he  came  to 
the  United  States.  He  was  professor  of  Ger- 
man until  18B7  and  of  comparative  philology 
until  1007  at  Bryn  Mawr,  and  then  became  pro- 
fessor of  Germanic  philology  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  His  earlier  work  was  in  compara- 
tive philology  in  general  and  Greek  dialects  in 
particular;  his  later  in  German  philolo^.  He 
published:  Satnmlung  der  griechischen  Dialekt- 
♦fWoAri/ten  (1884-1909;  with  Bechtel),  includ- 
ing all  of  importance  for  dialect  study;  Die 
VenoandtachaftsverMUtmiate  der  grieohiaohen 
Dialekte  ( 1896 ) ;  Die  neuwte  Sprachforschung 
(1886).  He  became  an  editor  of  Modem  Lan- 
guage Notea,  the  Journal  of  English  and  Oer- 
manic  Philology,  and  Heaperia:  Bchriften  zur 
gertnaniachen  PMlologie;  and  he  contributed  to 
the  first  edition  of  the  New  IirrEBNATlONAl. 
Encyclopedia. 

COLLITZ,  Klara  Hechtbnbcbo  ( 1863-  ) . 
An  American  phil<dagist,  wife  of  Hermann  Col- 
litE.  She  was  bom  at  Rheyat,  Rhenish  Prussia, 
and  was  educated  at  Neuwied,  Lausanne,  the 
University  of  London,  Oxford,  and  Heidelberg 
(Ph.D.,  1901),  specializing  in  linguistics.  She 
lectured  on  French  philology  at  Victoria  College, 
Belfast  (1806-96),  on  Germanic  at  Smith  Col- 
lege (1807-99),  and  on  tiie  same  subject  for 
women  students  at  Oxford  (1901-04).  She  then 
Tetumed  to  the  United  States.   She  wrote,  be- 


sides contributions  to  periodicals,  Daa  FremA- 
VBort  bei  Orimmelahauaen  (1901),  Der  Britfatil 
m  n.  Jahrhundert  (1003),  FremduOrttritw^ 
dea  It.  Jahrkunderta  (1904).  and  edited  SOeo- 
tiona  from  Early  OemuM  Literature  (1010); 
Belectiona  from  Olaaaical  OenHom  LiteraUm 
(1914). 

COLUyDlOU  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  nXXiiS^f, 
kollUdSa,  gluelike,  from  x^XXa,  kotla,  glue 
«I<ot,  eidoa,  form).  A  solution  of  pyro^lin  in 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  For  iu  man- 
ufacture a  conveni«it  form  of  cellulose,  such  as 
cotttm  wool,  is  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acid  with  a  little  water,  or  in 
a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  product  is  thoroughly  washed  in 
water  and  dried.  The  pyroxylin  thus  obtained  is 
then  treated  with  ether,  to  which  alcohol  is 
added  until  the  substance  is  completely  dissolved. 
The  solution  is  a  clear,  colorless  liquid  that  does 
not  mix  with  water  or  alcohol,  but  readily  mixes 
with  ether;  when  exposed  to  the  ^r,  it  dries  up, 
leaving  a  transparent  film,  which  becomes  elec- 
teic  by  friction  and  may  be  exploded  by  heat, 
pressure,  or  percussion.  Mixed  with  sulwtances 
sensitive  to  light,  collodion  is  extensively  used 
in  photography;  the  mixture  is  spread  over  a 
glass  plate,  on  which  it  forms,  when  dried,  a 
sensitive  film.  Collodion  is  also  used  in  surgery, 
the  tenacious  and  transparent  film  left  by  ixs 
eroporation  preventing  the  access  of  air  to  the 
injured  surface  and  protecting  it  from  infection. 
Pills  and  other  medicinal  preparations  nuty  be 
coated  with  it  so  as  to  render  them  tasteleaa. 
Among  the  medicinal  collodions  that  are  official 
is  bliatering  or  veaicating  collodion,  which  con- 
sists of  cantharides  dissolved  in  collodion;  the 
solution  is  applied  to  the  skin  when  it  is  desired 
to  raise  a  blister.  Wood,  paper,  and  fabrics  xnay 
be  rendered  waterproof  by  being  covered  with 
collodion.  Small  balloons  are  omde  from  it  by 
pouring  a  solution  into  a  flask  of  the  desired 
dimensions,  which  is  then  turned  about  so  as 
to  spread  the  liquid  uniformly  over  the  snrfaoe 
and  then  inverted  to  allow  the  excess  to  run 
out.  The  s<^vent  Is  then  allowed  to  evaporate, 
and  the  edffea  of  the  remaining  Sim  are  loosened 
from  the  ^aas  by  attaching  a  glass  tube  to  tiie 
neck  of  the  flask  and  withdrawing  the  air. 
whereupon  the  collodion  balloon  detaches  itself, 
contracts,  and  is  easily  withdrawn.  See  also 
Ckixulose  and  the  references  given  under  that 
head. 

COI/JjOTDS  (from  Gk.  K6Wa,  koUa,  glue  + 
*l8os,  eidoa,  form).  A  name  applied  by  Grahain 
to  a  group  of  substances,  including  ferric  oxide, 
alumina,  silicic  acid,  starch,  dextrin,  gum,  albu- 
min, gelatin,  tannin,  caramel,  agar-agar,  and 
others.  These  substances,  though  not  by  any 
means  belonging  to  the  same  class  chemically, 
behave  alike  in  certain  respects  when  obtained 
in  solution  in  water  or  in  some  other  solvent- 
In  the  first  place,  they  diffuse,  when  dissolved, 
very  much  more  slowly  than  moet  other  sub- 
stances ordinarily  met  with.  In  the  second 
place,  their  presoiee  In  solution  has  aeareely  any 
efl'ect  on  the  freezing  pcnnt  or  on  tiie  vapor 
tension  of  the  solvent,  while  moet  other  sub- 
stances have  the  effect  of  notably  lowering  both 
the  freezing  point  and  the  vapor  tension.  Again, 
colloids  often  spontaneously  deposit  from  their 
solutions  in  the  form  of  gelatinous  masses  that 
cannot  in  many  cases  be  redissolved  and  that 
usually  retain  mechanically  a  large  amount  oS 
water.   Such  "gelatinized  BdntionB"  u«  now 
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vaeil  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  the  arts,  ad- 
vanta^  being  taken  of  the  mass  being  in  a  semi- 
solid condition,  while  the  liquid  reteined  by  it 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  aa  when  in 
the  free  state;  BUch  masses  are  used  in  phot(%- 
raphy  by  the  "dry"  pro^BS,  in  making  "dr^' 
elecmc  batteries,  in  tm  manufacture  of  certain 
valuable  oqtlosives,  etc.  In  adentiflc  researches 
gelatiniEed  solutions  are  now  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  relative  rates  at  which 
various  substances  difihise  in  water.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  important  that  the  solutions  should 
remain  absolutely  undisturbed  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  this  is  accomplished  best  by 
adding  to  them  a  certain  amount  of  agar-agar 
or  some  otiier  colloid,  and  causing  them  to  "gel- 
atinize,** the  "dry"  solutions  thus  obtained  sborw- 
ing  the  same  rates  of  diffusion  as  ordinary 
aqueons  solutions.    (See  DiFmsiON.) 

Another  important  property  of  colloids  is  their 
incapacity  of  traversing  parchment  paper  and 
animal  membranes.  This  permits  of  the  separa- 
tion of  colloids  from  noncolloids  (called  "crys- 
talloids") without  any  difficull?;  the  process  of 
separation  being  known  as  dtalyai*.  Thus,  to 
dialyse  a  solution  containiw  common  salt  (a 
crystalloid)  and  rilicic  acid  (a  colloid),  the 
solution  may  be  placed  in  a  hag  of  parchment 
paper  and  immersed  in  pure  water:  the  salt 
will  then  readily  pass  through  the  paper,  while 
the  silicic  acid  will  remain  behind. 

The  properties  of  ctJloids  are  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  comparatively  very  large  size  of  their 
molecules.  Thus,  while  the  molecular  weight  of 
miter  is  only  18,  and  that  of  most  organic  sub- 
stances only  a  few  hundred,  the  molecmar  weight 
of  dissolved  starch  has  been  shown  to  be  about 
25,000,  and  that  of  dissolved  silicic  acid  is  at 
least  50,000, 

The  particles  of  a  colloidal  substance  in  solu- 
tion must  thus  be  considered  as  made  up,  not  of 
single  chemical  molecules,  but  of  a^^^tea  of 
them.  And  in  many  eases  the  ^gr^^tes,  or 
*'eoll(^dal  molecules,"  are  large  enough  to  be 
*'8een"  by  the  method  of  so-called  ultra- 
microsctwy.  When,  viz.,  a  colloidal  solution  is 
examined  microscopically  by  transmitted  light, 
as  usual,  it  appears  as  clear  and  hom<^neou8 
as  water  or,  say,  a  solution  of  common  salt.  If, 
however,  a  powerful  beam  of  light  is  directed 
into  tiie  colloidal  solution  sidewise,  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  axis  of  the  mtcroect^  tiien  the 
path  of  the  ray  becomes  visible  by  reflectiiHi  of 
the  light  from  the  colloidal  particles,  just  as  the 
path  of  a  ray  entering  a  darkened  room  through 
a  small  hole  in  a  shutter  is  rraidered  visible  by 
the  dust  particles  in  the  air.  la  this  manner 
Zsigmondy,  in  1906,  was  able  to  discern  colloidal 
mofecules  whose  diameter  was  only  a  few 
tn^liontha  of  a  mUlimetert  at  even  only  one- 
miUioith.  No  w<mder  ch«aniBts  ore  bc^ning 
to  hc^  that  the  true  chemical  molecules  them- 
setres  may  yet  actually  be  seen. 

An  interesting  colloidal  solution  in  the  toltd 
state  of  aggregation  is  constituted  by  ordinary 
ruby  glass.  When  examined  ultramicroscopic- 
ally,  ruby  glass  appears  like  a  suspension  of 
gold  dust  in  a  colorless  transparent  medium; 
yet  by  transmitted  light  the  microscope  shows 
it  as  no  less  homc^feneons  than  ordinary  color- 
less glass.  Bredig  in  1901,  Svedberg  in  1906, 
and  mhers  since,  have  also  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing colloidal  solutitms  of  metals  in  liquids,  eg., 
of  gol^  sUver,  and  platinum  in  water,  and  oi 
eafmiinm  and  even  the  alkali  metals  in  organic 
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solvents.  Bredig*s  method  ccaisisted  in  estab- 
lishing an  electric  arc  between  electrodes  of  the 
metal  whose  solution  was  desired,  under  the 
surface  of  the  solvent,  the  direct  current  being 
used.  Svedberg  used  the  idtemating  current 
and  kept  the  solvent  during  the  <^eration  at  a 
low  temperatnre.  All  the  metal  solutions  so 
obtained  loiAed  perfectiy  homogeneous  under  the 
microecc^e,  tiiough  more  or  less  strongly 
colored;  the  ultramicroscope,  however,  showed 
plainly  the  colloidal  molecules  distributed 
throughout  their  volume  like  fine  dust.  Zsig- 
mondy has  shown  that  the  colloidal  molecules 
of  all  such  solutions,  whether  the  dissolved 
colloid  be  a  metal  or  not,  are  constantly  vibrat- 
ing ("Browniau  movement,"  so  called  after  the  ■ 
English  botanist  Brown,  who  as  Ui  back  as 
1827  observed  the  continual  vibration  of  fine 
particles  of  solids  suspended  in  liquids),  and  in 
the  case  of  the  finest  visible  molecules  be  has 
also  observed  a  secondary,  translatory  motion. 
It  has  since  been  demonstrated,  by  Perrin  and 
others,  that  these  movements  are  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  and  that 
the  colloidal  molecules  obey  the  gas  laws  in  every 
respect,  so  that  the  movements  themselves  are 
nothing  else  than  the  molecular  motion  which 
has  long  been  assumed  to  constitute  beat.  Thus 
the  study  of  colloidal  solutions  has  in  recent 
years  turned  the  kinetic  hypotiiesis  of  heat  into 
practically  a  fact. 

We  have  seen  that  the  colloidal  molecule  is 
really  a  complex  made  up  of  a  large  number  of 
the  minuter  chemical  molecules.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  Btmte  of  these  component  particles  of 
the  colloidal  molecule  are  eleetricatly  cluu^ied 
ions  (see  Dibsocutioh,  Eleatroly^),  and  that 
unless  ions  formed  part  of  their  composition 
they  could  not  exist  in  solution  at  all,  but 
would  form  coarser  conglomerates  and  "pre- 
cipitate out,"  or,  in  the  case  of  very  fine  sus- 
pensions, "setUe  out."  That  colloids  in  sc^uticn 
carry  electric  charges,  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  terminals  of  an  electric  battery 
are  introduced  into  a  ccdkridal  stitutitm,  the 
colloid  migrates  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
terminals:  ferric  hydrate,  e.g.,  moves  in  tiie 
direction  of  the  current;  cMloidal  platinum, 
silicic  acid,  and  other  substances,  move  against 
the  current.  In  suspensions  such  movements 
caused  by  the  electric  current  were  first  ob- 
served by  Quincke  in  1861 — a  phenomencm  re- 
ferred to  as  oataphorea%9.  That,  unless  charged, 
colloids  cannot  remain  dissolved,  is  indicated  Inr 
Picton  and  Linder's  rule,  according  to  whicn 
colloids  which  migrate,  under  the  influence  of 
the  current,  in  opposite  directions,  cause  each 
other's  precipitation  if  their  solutions  are 
mixed:  plainly,  colloids  which  migrate  in  op- 
posite directions  must  be  charged  with  the 
opposite  electricities;  when  mixed,  they  neu- 
tralize each  other's  charge,  and  since  precipita- 
tion is  the  result,  the  inference  is  justified  that 
the  electric  charge  Is  indispensable  to  the  ex- 
istence of  either  colloid  in  the  dissolved  state. 
If  this  view  is  correct,  then  we  are  justified  in 
expecting  that  a  certain  definite  quantity  of  one 
colloid  will  be  necessary  and  sufficient  com- 
pletely to  precipitate  another;  for  electric  neu- 
tralization can  only  set  in  when  the  opposite 
charges  brought  togeth^  are  equal.  That  this 
is  really  the  case,  was  shown  by  BUtc  in  1904. 
Colloidal  g(dd  travels  againa*  ue  current;  col- 
loidal ziiwmium  liydrMcide  travela  witA  the 
current.   When  to  a  gold  stdntion  containing 
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1.4  milligramB  of  the  metal  Biltz  added  gradn- 
all/  increasing  amounts  of  the  zirconium  hy- 
droxide, be  found  that  complete  precipitation 
occurred  only  when  1.6  milligrams  of  the  latta 
had  been  added;  vhm  the  amount  added  was 
only  0.06S  milligram,  no  precipitation  could  be 
observed.  On  the  other  hand,  when  to  a  similar 
amount  of  colloidal  gold  as  before  be  added  at 
once  as  much  as  16.2  milligrams  of  the  pre- 
cipitating colloid,  the  mixed  solution  remained 
clear,  the  charge  carried  by  the  zirconium  hy- 
droxide being  in  this  case  sufficient,  not  only  to 
neutralize  the  opposite  charge  of  the  gold,  but 
also  to  maintain  in  scdution  the  resulting  col- 
Imdal  mixture. 

Bibliography.  The  literature  on  colloidal 
solutions — or  "disperse  systems,"  as  they  are 
now  frequently  called — is  yearly  growing  more 
and  more  extensive.  A  summary  may  be  found 
in  Freundlich,  Ka^larchemie  (Leipzig,  1909). 
Consult  also:  Lottermoser,  Anorganische  Kol- 
loide  {Stuttgart,  1001);  Bredig,  Anorganiaohe 
Fermente  (Leipzig,  1901);  MttlTer,  Theorie  der 
KoUoide  <ib.,  1903) ;  Zaigmondy,  Zur  Erkmnt- 
ni$  der  KoUoide  (Jena,  1905) ;  Perrin,  Lea 
atomm  (Paris,  1913). 

COIXOPH^AKITE  {fTom  Ok.  kSWo,  kolla, 
glue  +  ^Mu-,  phawein,  to  show).  Amorphous 
hydrated  calcium  phosphate.  It  has  a  banded 
structure,  resembling  opal,  and  a  conchoidal 
fracture.  In  color  it  is  snow-white  or  yellowish 
white.  This  mineral  is  found  chiefly  on  the 
island  of  Sombrero,  having  been  formed  In  the 
derated  coral  reef  by  infiltration  of  salts  from 
the  overlying  guano. 

OOZ/LOP  VOKDAT.  An  old  English  phrase 
used  to  designate  the  Monday  ttefore  Lent,  from 
the  custom  of  those  days  (when  fasting  was 
more  strictly  otraerved  than  at  present)  of  cut- 
ting meat  into  strips  or  collops  and  sal^ng  it  to 
keep  till  after  Lent. 

OOIXOT  Jy  EEBBOia,  kdiy  dftr^wa'',  Jean 
Mabie  (1750-96).  A  French  Revolutiniist.  He 
was  hom  in  Paris  and  passed  his  early  life  ae  an 
actor.  After  visiting  Holland  and  acting  as  the 
director  of  a  troupe  at  Oeneva,  D'Herbois  took 
to  playwriting.  Most  of  his  productions  were 
adaptations  from  English  and  Spanish,  and  one, 
Le  payaan  magistrat  ( 1777 ) ,  was  popular  for  a 
time.  In  1789  D'Heriwia,  who  was  then  living 
in  Paris,  wrote  La  famille  patriot  ou  la 
fid^raHont  a  Revolutionary  drama,  and  followed 
up  this  euceess  by  bringing  out  tiie  Almanack 
du  Pire  Otrard,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a 

Srize  by  the  Jacobin  Club.  Elected  as  the  tiiird 
eputy  from  Paris  to  the  Convention  in  1792,  he 
became  in  the  following  year  president  of  that 
body  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  In  November,  1793,  he  was  sent  to 
Lyons  to  ctmiplete  the  work  of  pacification  be- 
gun by  Couthon.  There  he  snowed  himself 
mCTcilesB  in  the  service  of  the  Republic  and 
caused  1600  persons  to  be  put  to  death.  On 
returning  to  Paris  he  found  himsdf,  owing  to 
his  popiuarity,  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Robes- 
Pierre,  and,  after  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
him  had  failed,  Robespierre's  palonsy  increased. 
Collot  d'Herlwis  took  part  in  the  conspiracy 
which  led  to  Robespierre's  downfall,  but  the 
reaction  was  fatal  to  himself.  He  was  expelled 
from  the  National  Conventi<m,  and  in  April, 
1795,  was  sentenced  to  deportation  to  Cayenne, 
where  he  died  of  fever,  Jan.  8,  1796.  Consult: 
Aulard,  Let  orateure  de  la  Ligialative  et  de  la 
OoHwntion  (Paris,  1885-86);  Morse-Stephens, 


The  French  Revolutum  (London,  1891)  and 
Btateamen  and  Orators  of  the  French  RevoUitvm 
(Oxford,  1892). 

OOIXU'SION  (Lat.  ooUiuio,  from  ooHiMlere; 
to  debaud,  to  play  together,  tram  eon-,  together 
+  iwiere,  to  play)-  1a*>  "peeies  of  fraud 
(q.T.),  ctmsisting  in  an  agreement  between  two 
or  more  persons  to  defraud  a  third,  or  to 
accomplish  some  illegal  purpose ;  thus,  it  is  col- 
lusion for  a  failing  d^tor  to  transfer  pr<^>erty 
to  another,  who  receives  it  to  enable  him  to 
defraud  some  or  all  of  his  creditors;  or  for  hus- 
band and  wife,  by  mutual  agreement  or  under' 
standing,  to  institute  a  suit  to  procure  a  divrnve 
witiiont  1^^  cause.  Such  tiruisactiona  or  pro- 
ceedings are  voidable  because  of  their  fraudu- 
lent character. 

COIXTTTHUS,  or  Coluthxjs  (Lat.,  from  Ok. 
K^X\ov9of,  Kollouthoa).  A  Greek  poet  of  the 
fifth  century,  a  native  of  Lycopolis  in  Upper 
Egypt.  He  wrote  various  works,  on  the  hunt  of 
the  Calydonian  Boar  (q.v.),  the  Persian  ware, 
eto.  Only  one  is  extant,  a  poem  in  392  bexam- 
etOTS,  entitied  'BMtn/s  'ApwdKi,  BelmSa  Har- 
paie,  or  the  Rape  of  Helen,  which  vras  dis- 
covered by  Cardinal  Bessarion  in  Calabria. 
The  versification  is  good,  but  the  poem  is,  oa 
the  whole,  a  poor  imitation  of  Homer,  without 
imagination.  The  text  has  been  edited  by 
Lehrs  in  the  Didot  oolleetimi  (1841),  and  by 
Abel  (1880). 

OOWTEB,  RoBEBT  (1823-1912).  An  Amer- 
ican clergyman  of  the  Unitarian  church.  He 
was  bom  at  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  England;  at 
eight  years  of  age  he  was  a  ndll  hand;  at  14, 
a  blacksmith;  and  In  1840  he  became  a  local 
preacher  of  the  Methodist  church.  In  1860  he 
came  to  America  and  began  work  as  a  hammer 
maker  at  Shoemakersville,  Pa.  His  license  as 
a  Methodist  minister  was  revoked,  partly  for 
his  preaching  against  slavery.  In  1859  he 
joined  the  Unitarian  church  and  went  to  Chi- 
cago as  a  miasiaiary  of  that  denomination  and 
shortly  after  or^niaed  and  became  pajstor  of 
Unity  Church.  He  was  prominent  during  the 
Civil  War  in  the  woric  of  the  Sanitaiy  Commis- 
sion. He  was  caUed  in  1879  to  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah,  New  York  City,  of  which,  after 
a  successful  active  pastorate,  he  was  senior 
associate  minister  from  1903  until  his  death. 
His  publications  include:  two  volumes  of  ser- 
m<ms>  Nature  and  Life  (1865;  11th  ed.,  1882) 
and  The  Life  that  Wow  le  (1871;  10th  ed., 
1882),  written  in  a  style  noteworthy  for  its 
efl'ective  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary;  The  Single 
Truth  (1877);  History  of  Ilkley  (1883;  with 
Horsefall  Turner) ;  Things  New  and  Old 
(1893);  and  Clear  Orit  (1914),  a  collection  of 
lectures,  addresses,  and  poems,  edited  by  J. 
Haynea  Holmes. 

COLIC,  Saint.  See  Coluxba,  Sahtt. 

OOLKAJr^  kOKman,  Benjahir  (1673-1747). 
An  American  Congregational  clergyman,  promi- 
nent in  the  Colonial  period.  He  was  bom  in 
Boston,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1692,  preached 
and  studied  theolt^  for  three  years,  and  spent 
the  years  1695-99  in  England.  After  his  return 
he  became  first  pastor  of  the  newly  organized 
Brattle  Street  Church,  a  position  which  he 
filled  until  his  death.  He  was  opposed  hy_  In- 
crease and  Cotton  Mather  (qq.v.),  who  inaisted 
that  hia  ordination,  in  England  and  by  Presby- 
terians, was  irregular.  He  exercised  a  great 
influence  both  in  religious  and  secular  affairs 
and  was  a  popular  preacher.    In  1724  he  re- 
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fused  the  preBidency  of  Harvard  Ci<dl^.  He 
aided  in  tne  foundation  of  Yale.  Besides  a 
collection  of  sermons,  in  3  vote.  (1707-22),  he 
published  a  number  of  poems  and  a  pamphlet 
advocating  inoculati<Hi  for  the  smallpox.  C<mi- 
ault  Tureli  <C<dman'8  son-in-law),  Life  and 
Oharaater  of  Benjamm  0<dma»  (Boston,  1749). 

OOUULNt  Qhsg^  eaUed  Thi  Eumb  (1732- 
94).  An  En^^ish  dramatie  author  and  theaM- 
cal  manager.  He  was  hom  in  Florence,  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1755,  but  soon  abandoned  law  for  literature. 
In  1760  his  first  dramatic  piece,  entitled  Polly 
Boneyoomb,  was  produced  at  Drury  Liuae  wiw 
great  sncoess.  This  comedy  was  followed  the 
next  year  with  The  JmUm*  Wif9,  and  in  1766 
witii  The  ClemdestvHe  Marriage^  writtm  in  con- 
junction with  Garrick.  In  1767  he  became  one 
of  the  purchasere  of  the  Covoit  Qarden  Theatre 
and  held  the  <^ce  of  acting  manager  for  seven 
years.  In  1777  he  purchiued  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.  Col  man  wrote  and  adapted  upward 
of  30  dnunaUc  pieces.  He  aUo  translated 
Terence,  edited  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
wrote  oMuidmble  other  verse  and  prose.  Con- 
sult Owwge  Colman  (2d) ,  Random  Reoorda 
(1830),  and  Peake,  Memoirg  of  the  Colman 
Family   (IxMidon,  1841). 

COLIIAN,  Gbobgb,  called  The  Yocnaix 
(1762-1830).  An  English  dramatist  and  mis- 
cellanist,  son  of  George  Colman.  His  bent  lay 
in  the  same  directi<Hi  as  his  father's,  during 
whose  last  years  he  acted  as  manager  of  the 
HaymariEci  Theatre.  On.  the  death  of  the 
elder  Cdman,  George  III  transferred  the  patent 
to  his  son.  After  1824  Coljnan  held  the  office 
of  examiner  of  plays.  In  industry  he  rivaled 
his  father,  and  he  received  large  sums  for  his 
plays,  of  which  the  beat  known  are  John  Bull 
and  The  Heir-at-Laic.  He  wrote  many  humor- 
ous poems,  among  which  were  Broad  Orina 
(1802)  and  Potttioal  Vagarie*  (1812).  In  1830 
he-  publfshed  an  amusing  autobiogra[Ay,  Ran- 
dom Recollections. 

OOLIEAV,  NoSKAH  J.  (1887-lftll).  The 
first  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Richfield 
Springs.  N.  Y.,  May  16,  1827.  In  1847  he 
removed  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  he  afterward 
practiced  law  in  New  AHuiny,  Ind.,  and  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  He  served  in  the  Union  army  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  as  lieutenant  colonel  of 
Twnnteers.  In  1865  he  established  an  agri- 
cultural paper,  Oolman'e  Rural  World,  which 
he  continued  to  edit  to  the  close  of  bis  life. 
In  1874  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Missouri  and  in  1885  was  appointed  United 
States  CommiMioner  of  Agriculture.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  term  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  under  the  law  reorganizing  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

OOIJCAN,  Sakdsl  (1832-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican landscape  painter.  He  was  bom  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  and  studied  first  In  New  Yoric  under 
Durand  and  later  in  France,  Spain,  Rome,  and 
Dresden.  After  traveling  extensively  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Water-Color  Society,  and  its 
first  president  (1866-^7).  His  early  landscapes 
are  in  the  style  of  the  Hudson  River  school 
(q.v.),  but  later  show  the  influence  of  Turner 
and  AcheiUwdi.  They  display  no  special  origi- 
nality or  technical  ability,  but  are  mellow  In 
tone  and  good  in  color.  Examples  of  his  work 
are  found  in  the  Metropiditan  Museum,  New 
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York,  and  in  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago.  Con- 
sult his  biography  by  Koehler,  in  American  Art 
Review  (Boston,  1880),  and  Isham,  Bigtory  of 
American  Painting  {New  York,  1905). 

COUCAB^.    See  Kolhab. 

COLNB,  kdln  or  kdn.  A  market  town  of  Lan- 
cashire, EnglMid,  on  a  branch  of  the  Calder,  32 
miles  north  of  l^ehester  (Map :  England,  D  3 ) . 
Colne  was  incorporated  in  189S,  has  an  excel- 
lent modem  system  of  sewage  disposal,  and 
maintains  a  public  library,  markets,  and 
slaughterhouses.  It  has  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, calicoes,  and  mousselines  de  laine.  There 
are  also  numerous  collieries  and  limestone  and 
slate  quarries  in  the  vicinity.  Pc^.,  1901, 
23.000;  1911,  25,689.  Colne  is  very  ancient  and 
is  supposed  1^  some  to  be  the  Ooltmio  of  the 
Romans. 

COL'OGA'SIA.    See  Cocoo;  Tau;  Tabo. 

CO'LOCOXO.  A  wildcat  of  South  America, 
related  to  the  ocelot  (q.v.). 

COXOCOTBOTTIS.    See  Kolokotbonis. 

COI/OOnrTH  (OF.  eoloquinte,  from  Lat. 
oolooynthie,  from  Gk.  mXokvpSIs,  kol^eynthia, 
ooloc^th,  from  KaK^Kiwi^t  kolokynths,  pump- 
kin), or  Brrns  Afpu.  A  well-known  medicine, 
much  used  as  a  purgative.  It  is  the  dried  pulp 
of  the  colocynth  gourd,  colquintida,  bitter  apple, 
or  bitter  cucumber,  a  globose  fruit  about  the  size 
of  an  orange,  of  a  uniform  yellow  color,  with  a 
smooth,  thin,  solid  rind.  The  plant  which  pro- 
duces it,  Citrullu*  colooynthis,  is  allied  to  the 
cucumber  (a.v.).  It  is  c<Knm<Hi  in  Turtcey,  the 
Grecian  Arenipelago,  various  parts  of  Asia,  and 
in  Africa  and  Spain,  which  last  country  supplies 
no  small  part  of  the  colocynth  of  commerce. 
The  fruit  is  gathered  when  it  b^ns  to  turn 
yellow,  peeled,  and  dried  quickly  either  in  a 
stove  or  in  the  sun.  It  is  chiefly  in  tiie  form  of 
a  dry  extract  that  it  is  used  in  mediciue.  It 
owes  its  properties  to  a  bitter  principle  called 
colocynthtn,  a  bitter  glucoside  having  the  chem- 
ical formula  CJBtfiwf  It  is  a  curious,  thouc^ 
not  unique,  fact  that  the  seeds  of  the  oolo^nth 
plant,  produced  in  the  midst  of  its  medicinal 
pulp,  are  perfectly  bland,  and  they  even  form 
an  important  article  of  food  in  the  north  of 
Africa.  The  name  "false  colocynth"  is  some- 
times given  to  the  orange  gourd  (Cuourbita 
aurantia ) ,  sometimes  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
mental plant  in  our  gardens,  on  account  of  its 
^obose.  deep-orange  frait.  The  pulp  of  the 
frait  possesses  the  properties  of  colocynth,  but 
in  a  milder  d<^ee.  Colocnmth  is  generally  ad- 
ministered in  the  form  of  pills,  in  which  the 
extract  is  associated  with  aloes,  scammony,  and 
in  some  cases  with  calomel  or  with  extract  of 
hyoBcyamus.  In  small  doses  colocynth  acts  as 
a  safe  and  useful  purgative;  when  accompanied 
by  hyoscyamuB,  the  latter  prevents  much  of 
the  pain  and  griping  which  are  attendant  on 
the  use  of  colocynth  by  Itsdf.  It  is  a  drastic 
purg&tive,  acting  upon  the  whole  intestine,  and 
is  used  only  in  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  con- 
stipation. Colocynth  ia  an  ingredient  of  some 
powders  for  des^o^ng  moths.  In  large  doees 
colocynth  is  a  poison,  causing  severe  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  intestine.  The 
medicinal  dose  is  from  2  to  8  grains;  that  of 
the  official  extract  from  ^  to  2  nains;  that 
of  the  compound  extract  from  5  to  jS  grains. 

OOLOQABITUJE.  See  ABrrHHsric  CoH- 
PLEHEirrs. 

COLOOHE,  kft-l&n'  (Ger.  K8ln,  officiaUy 
C6ln;  the  Colonta  Agrippina  of  the  Romans) . 
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The  largest  city  of  RbeniBh  Pnusia,  and  the 
sixth  largest  in  Qermajxy,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  in  Ut.  50'  56'  N.,  long.  6'  58'  E. 
(Map:  Prussia,  B  3).  It  is  44  miles  by  rail 
nortasMt  of  Aachen,  67  miles  north-northvest 
of  CoUents,  and  24  miles  southeast  of  DOssel- 
dorf.  Cologne  is  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank, 
its  fortifications  forming  a  semicircle,  with  tJie 
Khine  as  its  chord,  and  the  former  town  of 
Deuts  (since  1888  included  in  Cologne)  on  the 
opposite  bank,  as  a  tSte-de-pont.  It  is  c<hi> 
nected  with  this  suburb  by  a  bridge  of  boats 
and  a  splendid  iron  bridge  for  railway  and 
wagon  traffic,  completed  in  1910  and  replacing 
the  notable  iron  bridge  built  in  186S-SD.  Still 
another  bridge  was  completed  In  1910,  for  rail- 
way and  wagon  traffic,  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  city.  In  the  old  quarter  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  but  the  main  residential 
quarter  presents  a  thoroughly  modem  aspect. 
The  Ringstrasse,  a  stately  boulerard,  nearly 
4  miles  long,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
walls,  dismantied  in  1881-S6.  A  new  line  of 
fortifioati<mB  establidted  b^cmd  the  Ringstrasse 
unbraces  1000  acres  and  has  nearly  doubled  the 
ci^B  area. 

Amuig  the  public  buildings  the  churches 
claim  the  greatest  share  of  attention,  the  splen- 
did specimens  of  the  Romanesque  period  being 
more  numerous  than  in  any  oUier  city  in  the 
world.  The  eldest  is  perhaps  the  church  of  St. 
Gereon,  Mid  to  have  been  founded  1^  the  Em- 
press  Helena;  the  chtAr,  with  its  two  square 
towers,  was  added  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
the  decagonal  nave  dates  from  1219-27.  St. 
Maria  im  Capitol,  consecrated  in  1049  and  con- 
sidered by  some  as  the  oldest  church  in  Cologne, 
is  a  cruciform  Imailica  of  imposing  appearance. 
The  interior  is  decorated  with  fine  frescoes. 
Ilie  Apostles'  Church,  a  remarkabhr  fine  l>asil- 
ica,  presents  the  beet  speeimai  ci  the  highly 
developed  style  of  architecture  in  which  eccle- 
siastical enthusiasm  and  civic  love  of  splendor 
found  expression  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century;  and  the  church  of  St.  Cunibert,  dating 
from  1247,  is  a  prominent  example  of  the  By- 
zantine-Moorish style.  The  chiirch  of  St.  Martin 
was  consecrated  in  1172;  its  massive  eastern 
portion  has  an  imposing  tower,  270  feet  high. 
The  Jesuits'  Chureh,  erected  in  1618-29,  may 
be  mentioned  as  an  exceltent  speetmoi  of  the 
mingled  s^yle  peculiar  to  that  order.  Hie  diurch 
of  St.  Peter,  in  late  Gotiiio  style,  is  celebrated 
for  the  altarpiece  of  the  crucifixion  of  St.  Peter 
by  Rubens,  and  that  of  the  Minorites  for  con- 
taining the  tomb  of  the  famous  scholastic  Duns 
Scotus.  St.  Ursula  is  another  church  of  historic 
interest.  Most  of  these  edifices  underwent  com- 
plete restoration  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  newer  ecclesiastical  edifices  include  a  hand- 
BMne  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Deutz  (1896) 
and  a  large  synagogue  in  the  new  section  west 
of  the  Ringstrasse  (1899). 

The  Cathedr&L  The  chief  object  of  interest 
in  the  city,  however,  as  well  as  its  greatest  orna- 
ment, is  the  cathedral,  Germany's  grandest 
church  building,  and  one  of  the  noblest  speci- 
mens of  Gothic  architecture  in  Europe.  It  is 
said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  structure 
Nected  at  the  b^inniiw  m  the  ninth  century 
by  Archbishop  Hildcbola.  This  was  burned  in 
1248,  and  the  present  cathedral  was  begun  in 
the  some  year  by  Archbishop  Konrod  von  Ho<^- 
staden.  The  design  is  modeled  up<»i  that  of 
AmiCTB  Cathedral,  and  the  architect  may  have 


been  Master  Gerhard  von  Rile,  who  is  men- 
tioned as  conducting  the  building  op^tious. 
The  choir,  the  first  part  completed,  was  conae- 
erated  in  1322.  The  work  was  carried  on  inter- 
mittently  till  the  era  of  the  Refonnatimi,  when 
it  was  suspended,  and  during  the  subeequent 
centuries  not  only  was  nothing  dene  to  advance 
it,  but  the  unownpleted  structure  was  suffered 
to  decay.  In  the  bc^nning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  however,  attentifm  was  attracted  to 
its  incomplete  state,  especially  by  the  brothers 
Boisser^  (q-v.) ;  and  it  became  the  sobject  of 
an  enthusiasm  extending  over  all  Germain,  giv- 
ing birth  to  a  multitude  of  assoeiaticnu  ror  the 
supply  the  necessary  funds  to  repair  and 
c<Hnpfete  it  according  to  the  ori|^nal  detigiu, 
which  had  fortimatdy  survived.  On  Sept.  4» 
1842,  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  contrU>uted 
largely  to  the  funds,  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  transit,  from  which  time  great  progress 
was  made.  The  naves,  aisles,  and  transepts 
were  completed  in  1848,  the  magnificent  south 
portal  in  I8S9,  and  in  1860  the  iron  cenizal 
spire  was  added.  With  the  exoepticm  <rf  the 
towers,  the  whole  was  finally  completed  in  Oc- 
tober, 1863.  The  towers,  its  most  impressive 
and  dominating  feature,  were  finished  in  1880, 
and  on  the  16th  of  October  the  nnnpletion  of 
this  grand  work  was  oelebrated  with  great  splen- 
dor in  the  presence  of  Emperor  William  I  and 
most  of  the  sovereign  princes  of  the  German 
Empire.  The  oatiiearal  has  a  length  of  443 
feet  and  a  width  of  200  feet;  the  h^^  of  the 
roof  is  201  feet,  that  of  the  central  tower  over 
the  crossing  357  feet,  and  of  the  two  main 
towors  512  feet  The  great  bell  of  the  south 
tower,  the  "Kaiserglocke,"  cast  in  1874  from 
conquered  French  cannon,  is  the  largest  and 
heaviest  in  the  world.  The  interior  is  particu- 
larly impressive  by  reason  of  its  soariiw  height, 
and  the  stained  glasses  are  among  iSe  finest 
modem  specimens  of  that  art  in  Germany.  It 
contains  the  relics  and  shrine  of  the  *^ree 
Magians,'*  which,  since  thdr  acqui^ioi  in 
1184,  have  been  the  goal  of  countless  pilgrim- 
ages. Consult  the  monumental  monwraph  on 
Cologne  Cathedral  by  Boisser^  (Munimi,  1842), 
and  those  of  Fahne  (DOsseldorf.  1849),  Bock 
(Cologne,  1874),  Schmitz  (ib.,  1868-76),  Lam- 
precht  (Bonn,  1881),  Wiethase  (Frankfort, 
1884-89),  and  Helmken  (Cologne,  1899). 

The  most  noteworthy  secular  edifices  are:  the 
RathauB,  tiie  coitral  and  oldest  portion  of  whidi 
dates  from  the  fourteenth  centiury  and  contains 
the  handsomely  restored  Hansa  oaal,  in  which 
the  first  general  meeting  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
was  held  in  1367.  The  graceful  portico  in  Ren- 
aissance style  and  the  splendid  five-storied 
tower  deserve  attention.  South  of  the  Rathaus 
rises  the  imposing  structure  of  the  GQrzenich, 
erected  in  1441-52  as  a  festive  hall  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  distinguished  guests  by  the  CMty 
Council,  and  first  used  for  that  purpose  at  the 
grand  festival  held  in  honor  of  Emperor  Fred- 
erick III  in  1475.  Thoroughly  renovated  in 
1856,  it  is  now  the  most  splendid  among  the  old 
secular  structures,  and  since  1875  has  been  used 
as  a  stock  exchange.  The  Templars*  Lodge,  the 
ancestral  seat  of  the  Orerstolzen,  a  distinguished 
family  of  mediieval  Colcmie,  is  a  fine  Roman- 
esque building  of  the  twdfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, now  used  the  Cluunber  of  Ccmimerce. 
Of  the  numerous  modem  public  buildings  the 
most  prominent  are:  the  palatial  government 
buildings    (1830);    the    Mnnleipar  Museov 
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(186fi-01);  the  Stadttheater  (1872);  the  Court 
of  Jufitiee  <  1886-83 aa  eztenalTe  BetuUnanee 
structure,  with  an  lim>re86iTe  focade  and  hand- 
some staircase;  the  impofling  new  poet  office 
(1893);  and  the  Imperial  Bank  (1897).  A 
handsome  central  railway  station  was  built  in 
1889-94.  Tb€  city  contains  many  fine  monu- 
ments, including  statues  of  Frederick  William 
ni,  Johaan  von  Werth,  and  Bismarck. 

Cologne  is  administered  by  an  Oberburger- 
meitter,  appointed  for  a  perlcn  of  12  years  and 
assisted  by  11  associates.  The  municipally 
(grates  successfully  its  own  ^  and  water 
works,  as  well  as  an  electric-lighting  plant.  The 
street  railways  are  operated  by  a  private  com- 
pany, whose  franchise  expires  in  1916,  when 
the  lines  will  be  turned  over  to  the  municipality 
without  compensation.  The  municipality  also 
owns  and  maintains  a  pawnshop  uul  slaughter- 
houses.  The  educational  establishments  of  Co- 
logne Include  four  gymnasia,  a  reatgymnaaium, 
an  obwrealschule,  and  a  realBcbule;  also  an 
academy  of  medtdne,  a  commercial  hif^  school, 
a  theolMical  and  a  teachers'  seminary,  a  conserv- 
atory of  music,  and  a  girls*  gymnasium.  The 
mnnldpal  library  contains  over  185,000  vt^umes, 
and  tile  museum  has  a  number  of  valuable  col- 
lectioDS.  The  zoological  garden,  opened  in  1860, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  industries 
of  Cologne  are  ^ctensive  and  varied.  The  indus- 
trial establishments  include  sugar  r^neries, 
chocolate  ftustories,  ci^r  factories,  tanneries,  ma- 
chine shops,  paper  mills,  flour  mitls,  breweries, 
distilleries,  and  several  factories  producing  the 
celebrated  eau  de  Cologne.  The  commerce,  botii 
by  rail  and  by  Rhine  steamboats,  is  very  great. 
A  fine  modern  harbor,  with  extensive  quayage, 
has  been  constructed.  The  population  of  Co- 
logne has  greatly  increased  since  1888,  when 
outl^ng  districts  bc^^  to  be  annexed  to  the 
cil^.  In  that  year  the  population  numbered 
144,772;  it  rose  to  281,681  in  1800,  and  372,229 
in  1900.  The  ecasaa  of  Dec.  1,  1910,  returned 
616,627  inhabitants  (about  five-sixths  Roman 
Catiiolics) ;  the  area  of  the  city  at  that  time 
was  117  square  kilometers  (45  square  miles). 

Colc^e  was  originally  a  town  of  the  German 
tribe  of  the  Ubii  {Opftidum  Vbiorum).  It  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Colonla  Agrimiina,  60  a.d., 
from  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  tiie  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, who  planted  a  colony  of  Roman  veterans 
on  the  spot,  which  was  her  native  place.  It 
grew  to  lie  an  important  city  under  the  Romans 
and  retained  its  prominence  under  the  Frankiah 
sway.  The  bishopric  of  Cologne,  instituted  in 
Roman  times,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an 
archiepiscopal  see  by  Charles  the  Great  in  785. 
At  this  time  the  city  was  a  busy  seat  of  com- 
merce. It  entered  the  league  of  the  Hansa  towns 
in  the  beg^ning  of  the  thirteenth  century  and 
cwtended  with  XBbeck  for  the  first  rank.  The 
arehbisluHaB  acquired  considerable  territory,  and 
some  of  tiiem  distinguished  themselves  as  poli- 
ticians and  warriors.  They  took  their  places 
among  the  great  princes  and  electors  of  the 
Empire,  but  were  involved  in  a  protracted  con- 
test with  the  citizens  of  Cologne,  who  succeaa- 
fully  asserted  against  them  the  independence  of 
the  city.  Witibin  the  city  a  bitter  contest  was 
carried  on  all  throu^  the  Middle  Ages  between 
tAie  small  numtwr  of  merchant  princes  and 
the  trade  guilds.  The  Reformation  made  little 
progress  in  Cologne,  and  the  Protestants  were 
treated  with  intolerance.  With  the  sixteenth 
century  began  a  process  of  steady  decline,  which 


remained  unchecked  till  after  the  end  of  the 
Napolatmic  wars,  when  a  new  period  of  Indus- 
trial pronterity  set  in.  In  tiie  course  of  tiie 
wars  of  the  Revolution  the  city  lost  its  inde- 
pendence, to  become  part  of  France,  and  on  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  it  was  annexed  to  Prus- 
sia. The  archbishopric  was  secularized  in  1801- 
03,  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  assigned  all  of 
its  territories  to  Prussia.  A  new  arcniepiscopal 
see  was  created  in  1824.  Consult:  Ennea,  Oe- 
scAioAto  der  Stadt  KStm  {B  vols.,  C<dagne.  1862- 
80) ;  Heldmann,  Der  Ki^mgau  und  die  CivitM 
jr«If»  (Kdle,  1900) ;  Binterim  and  Moosen,  Die 
Brddiiitseee  K6ln  bia  zur  franzdeischen  StaaU- 
vmicalzung  (2  vols.,  DUsseldorf,  1892-93);  Die 
Chrotviken  der  niederrheinieohen  BtSdte:  CSln 
(3  vols.,  I^zig,  1876-77). 

00I^>ONE,  Eait  db.   See  Eau  db  Coloone. 

OOLOOHI^  TBI  Thbxe  Kinob  of.  The  three 
wise  men,  or  magi,  name  Mdchior,  Easpar, 
and  Balthazar,  who  fcdlowed  the  star  from  the 
lUtst  to  where  it  rested  above  the  new-bom  Jesus. 
Their  bones  are  said  to  have  been  placed  in  Co- 
logtxe  Cathedral,  and  their  skulls  were  exhibited 
there  as  late  as  the  ei^terath  centurr.  Those 
wlio  touched  them  were  supposed  to  be  healed 
of  their  diseases.  The  names  of  the  tiiree  kings 
were  also  used  as  a  charm. 

OOLOONE  TBLLOW.  A  yellow  pigment 
made  by  precipitating  a  mixture  of  mm  and 
oilcium  nitrates  with  sodium  sulphate  and  potas- 
sium chromate.  It  is  essentially  a  chrome 
yellow  in  which  the  intensity  of  the  color  is  les- 
sened by  the  calcium  salt. 

COIiOMB,  kft-lom',  Philip  HowABO  (1831-09). 
A  British  sdmiral,  bom  in  Galloway,  Scotland, 
the  son  of  an  army  officer.  He  entered  the  navy 
in  1846  and  saw  varied  scrrice,  against  Chinese 
pirates  in  1848-ffl,  in  the  Burmese  War  in 
1862,  in  the  Arctic  relief  expedition  of  18S4, 
in  the  Eni^lsh  attack  on  Sveaborg  in  1865,  and 
in  suppressing  the  slave  trade  in  1868-70— the 
subject  of  his  interesting  book  Slave'CateMng 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  (1873).  After  his  super- 
annuation (1886)  he  became  rear  admiral  (1887) 
and  vice  admiral  (1892).  In  1868-67  he  at- 
tempted to  make  the  Real  cone  signals  prac- 
tical, and,  failing,  perfected  the  system  of  flash 
signals  adopted  the  British  navy  in  the  latter 
year.  He  md  equally  important  woi^  in  revleing 
evolutions  for  steam  warships,  and  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  of  1880  adt^ted  a  code  of 
marine  regulations  based  upon  his  study  of 
maritime  collisions  and  contradictory  "rules  of 
the  road."  His  great  book  on  Naval  Warfare 
(1891;  3d  ed.,  1900)  develf^ed  independently 
the  same  thesis  as  Captain  Mahan's  worics  on 
sea  power — the  prime  importance  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea.  He  wrote  Jfsmotrs  of  Sir 
Aatley  Cooper  Key  (1898). 

COIiOlCBA.    See  Calvmba. 

COIiOVBA.  A  story  of  Corrica,  Prosper 
M^rim^  (.1840).  It  is  considered  his  master- 
piece. 

COLOHBAT  DE  LISfiBE,  kd'lON'bA'  de 
te'zar'  (1798-1851).  A  French  physician,  born 
at  Vienne,  Department  of  Is^re.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  defects  of  speech  and 
established  in  Paris  an  Institute  for  the  correc- 
tion of  stuttering,  on  the  principle  of  rhythmic 
pronunciation.  His  t>est-known  work,  entitled 
TraiU  de  toua  lee  vices  de  la  parole  et  en  par- 
ticulier  du  b6gaietnent  (1830),  passed  through 
several  editions.  He  wrote  also  Traiti  dee  mtUa- 
diea  dee  femmes  et  de  I'hygiine  sptoiale  de  (eur 
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<rae  (1830-43) ;  and  Memoire  sur  I'hiatoire 
physiologique  da  la  ventriloquie  { 1840) .  In  rec- 
ognition of  hie  fruitful  services  the  Academy  of 
Bcienoes  awarded  him  a  prize  of  50,000  franca. 

OOLOXBBS,  kft^Onl/.  A  town  in  the  Doiiirt- 
ment  of  Seine,  France^  suburban  to  Paris,  8 
miles  northwest  of  the  city  walls.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  starch,  gelatin,  oil,  vin^ar,  measur- 
ing instruments,  and  woolens;  there  are  also 
petroleum  refineries,  etc  Pop.,  1901,  23,061; 
1011  22  862 

COLOk'BIA  (so  called  in  honor  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus).  A  repuUic  in  South  America, 
occulting  the  northwei^  comer  of  the  continent 
and  bounded  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Vene- 
zuela on  tiie  north,  Venezuela  and  Brazil  on  the 
east,  Ecuador  on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  and 
the  Republic  of  Panama  on  the  west.  It  lies  be- 
tween lat.  3*  S.  and  12*  30'  N.  and  between  long. 
07*  30'  and  83*  W.  The  area  was  estimated  in 
the  census  of  1012  at  461,606  square  miles. 

Topography.  Col<Hnbia  may  be  divided  into 
two  natural  regions — the  AnHma  Cordillera* 
and  the  great  plains  or  llanos  of  the  east.  En- 
tering Colombia  fnun  Ecuador,  the  Cordilleras 
are  continued  in  a  general  northerly  direction 
by  three  divei^^ing  ranges,  which  spread  out  over 
the  entire  western  section  of  the  country.  The 
Western  Cordillera  constitutes  a  long  mountain 
ridge,  with  summits  10,000  to  11,000  feet  in  alti- 
tude,  which  is  defined  on  the  east  by  the  valley 
of  the  Omem  River.  In  the  northern  part  the 
chain  is  flanked  <m  the  west  1^  the  Cordfllou  dd 
Choc6.  The  Central  Cordillera,  the  oontinuation 
of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  of  Ecuador,  contains 
the  hi^^iest  pealu  in  Colombia,  including  the 
volcanoes  Huila,  Purac^,  and  Tolima,  the  last 
reaching  an  altitude  of  18,432  feet.  The  Eastern 
Cordillera,  separated  from  the  central  range  by 
tbe  MnH'^^*"*^  River,  attains  an  extreme  eleva- 
tion <rf  16,700  feet  and  has  great  table-lands  that 
are  tbe  most  tiiickly  popiilated  regions  in  the 
republic  This  chain  divides  at  the  north,  the 
eastern  range  extending  into  Venezuela,  and  the 
western,  known  as  the  Sierra  de  Perij&,  running 
northward  and  merging  into  the  Sierra  Nevada 
de  Santa  Marta,  near  tne  coast.  The  llanos  east 
of  the  C<Hrdilleras  have  a  surface  tilted  towards 
the  Atlantic  They  cover  the  northeastern  por- 
tion of  Colombia,  comprising  the  entire  basin 
of  the  Heta  River  and  exten&ig  as  far  aooth  as 
the  Ouaviare  River.  Their  graldng  land  is  rich 
uid  well  iratered.  Hie  forest  belt  lies  south  of 
Uiese  plains. 

Coltmibia  has  a  coast  line  of  over  3600  miles, 
of  which  more  than  1600  miles  are  on  the  Pacific 
Omitting  minor  sinuosities  the  Pacific  coast  line 
is  about  500  miles  and  that  of  tbe  Caribbean 
about  700.  The  shores  are  very  irr^nlar  and 
form  better  harbors  on  the  west  than  on  the 
north.  Ilie  r^on  abounds  In  long  rivers.  The 
Magdalena  trav^ses  the  country  uron|^  almost 
its  entire  north-south  length  and  receives  numer- 
ous tributaries.  Navigation  is  occasionally  im- 
peded by  rapids.  La  Dorada  is  its  head  for 
steamers,  although  the  river  is  navigable  for 
900  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Atrato  flows 
north  not  far  from  the  west  coast  and  enters  the 
ddf  of  Darien.  The  eastern  plain,  belonging  to 
the  basins  of  tJie  Orinoco  (which  forms  part  of 
the  eastern  boundary)  and  the  Amazon,  is 
crossed  by  many  long  rivers.  The  chief  affluent 
of  the  Orinoco  are  the  Guaviare  and  the  Meta; 
of  ttie  Amazon,  the  Uaup^  and  the  Yapurft  (or 
CaquetA). 


In  the  Cordilleras  the  climate  is  moderate  In 
the  upper  regions,  but  very  hot  in  the  valleys. 

The  belt  of  greatest  heat  lies  south  of  the 
llanos.  On  the  table-lands  of  the  Cordilleras  tiie 
mercury  occasionally  falls  as  low  as  44*  F.  In 
the  mountainous  parts  there  are  two  rainy  sea- 
sons; on  the  coast  rains  occur  at  ai^  time  of 
the  year.  GenawUy  speakiiig,  the  conntoy  ia 
healthful. 

Flora.  In  the  low  regions  plant  life  is  purely 
trc^icaL  Palms  are  very  numerous  and  inclucte 
the  lofty  wax  palm  [CeroafyUm  andicola).  Of 
the  more  useful  forest  trees  of  this  region  is  the 
rubber  (CostiUoaelMfioa).  The  mountain  skHtea 
are  mostly  clothed  with  tiiick  forests,  the  ttmber 
line  being  above  10,000  feet.  Dye  and  cedar 
woods,  as  well  as  copaiba  trees,  grow  naturally 
in  Colombia.  Cinchona  trees  of  several  species 
are  found  between  7000  and  0000  feet  above  tbe 
sea,  and  the  aloe,  the  sarsaparilla,  and  other 
medicinal  plants  grow  in  abundance.  Cacao  is 
cultivated  mainly  in  tbe  provinces  of  Cauca  and 
Tobina.  Other  Colombian  products  are  coffee, 
sugar,  and  indigo.  Cotton  ud  tobaooo  are  also 
grown. 

Tanno.  The  fauna  is  also  of  great  variety 
and  includes  the  lai^^  SouUi  American  mam- 
malian types,  gueh  as  tbe  jaguar,  piuna,  tapir, 
anteater,  sloth,  several  species  of  monkey,  and 
one  or  more  species  of  red  deer  (on  the  pla- 
teaus). The  oondor,  vulture,  numerous  toucans 
and  parrots,  and  a  variety  of  humming  birds  are 
a  part  of  the  rich  avifauna.  Serpents  of  several 
kinds  are  found  in  the  torrid  rc^ona.  Fishing 
is  carried  on  along  the  banks  of  tke  Magdatena 
and  Orinoco. 

Geology.  The  mountain  regions  here  have 
long  been  the  seat  of  great  volcanic  activity. 
The  chief  formations  in  the  central  range  are 
granite,  gneiss,  basalt,  and  eruptive  rocks,  while 
in  the  eastern  range  Cretaceous  formations  pre- 
dmninate.  The  entire  portion  east  of  the  Cor* 
dilleras  is  occupied  by  the  llanos — vast  treeless 
plains  having  an  altitude  of  from  1000^  to  IfiOO 
feet  and  well  adapted  for  pasturing. 

Mineral  Resources.  Colombia  is  very  ridi 
in  minerals,  especially  in  precious  metals.  Gold 
is  found  mostly  in  alluvial  deposits  and  in  the 
streams.  During  the  Spanish  r^ime  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  gold  mines  ctHistituted  the  cnief 
revenue,  but  the  extractiiu  was  carried  on  by 
most  primitive  means.  Modem  methods  were 
inteodnced  only  during  the  last  quarter  d  the 
nineteenth  century,  though  the  nrincipal  mines 
have  long  been  operated  by  En^ish  companiea. 
Hie  chief  centre  of  g|^d  minii^  is  Antioquia. 
The  leading  silver  mines  are  in  Tolima  and 
Cauca.  The  annual  gold  output  of  the  country 
amounts  to  over  $3,000,000.  Tbe  other  mineral 
resources — iron,  copper,  platjnum,  lead,  and  salt 
— are  little  develcwed.  Emeralds  are  mined  in 
the  Department  of  B<^ei,  the  mines  <rf  Mnzo 
and  Cosquez  being  the  most  noteworthy.  Salt 
mining,  a  government  monopohr,  is  carried  on 
chiefly  around  ZipaquirS  and  N^ooOn,  in  Cun- 
dinamarca,  where  rait  is  found  both  in  rock 
form  and  in  springs.  Coal  eosis  in  the  Eastern 
Cordillera  and  in  many  otiier  parts,  but  is  as  yet 
scarcely  touched. 

Afciienltim.  Hha  principal  industry  of 
Col<Hnbia  is  agriculture,  whldi  is  greatly  favored 
by  the  soil  and  climate,  but  is  carried  on  by 
primitive  methods.  Cultivation  is  confined 
m^nly  to  the  elevated  plateau  of  the  western 
part,  which  is  best  adsfvted  to  settlement  fay 
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EuropeMi  immigrants  on  account  of  the  salubri- 
ous dimate.  In  the  hot  districts  the  important 
crops  include  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  cacao. 
Tobacco,  and  especially  coffee,  are  largely  ex- 
ported. In  the  less  torrid  r^ona  the  agriculture 
is  more  European  in  character,  wheat,  com,  and 
harW  bdng  leading  crops.  The  banana  tree  is 
found  throu^out  the  republic,  and  the  fmit  is 
ezpnorted  in  large  qwuitities,  mostly  to  the 
United  States.  The  import  records  of  the 
United  States  show  an  annual  average  of  about 
a  half  million  dollars  worth  of  this  fruit  frcnn 
Colombia.  The  absence  of  adequate  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  the  sparseness  of  popu- 
lation are  such  hindrances  to  agriculture  that 
the  total  yidd  of  the  food  crops  is  not  sufBcient, 
and  it  is  ehewer  for  the  coast  towns  to  bring 
wheat  from  New  Yoric  than  from  the  interiw 

E lateau  to  satisfy  the  home  donaitd.  The  rub- 
er tree  and  the  copaiba  tree  grow  wild  and  are 
tapped.  The  uplands  are  tiie  nome  of  the  tolu, 
wdl  known  for  its  balsam.  Cattle  raising  is  con- 
ducted on  a  ctHisiderable  scale.  Cattle  hides 
are  an  important  export,  the  export  to  the 
United  States  bdng  about  one  million  dollars 
amiually. 

ICanufaoturea.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  insignificant.  There  are  iron  woiks 
near  Bogota,  and  pottery  is  made  at  Espinal,  in 
Tolima.  There  are  woolen  mills  at  Popayfin  and 
Pasto.  The  Indians  make  pottery,  cott<Hi  fabrics, 
and  straw  mats  and  hate.  The  manufacture  of 
"Panama"  hats  from  the  jipijapa  fibre  is  carried 
on  as  a  domestic  industry  in  many  localities. 
The  sugar  mills  are  of  the  most  primitive  kind. 
The  industry  of  wood  carving  and  horn  carving, 
once  well  developed  among  the  aboriginal  popu- 
lation, Is  gradmuly  dying  out.  The  distilling  of 
liquor  from  sugar  is  a  government  monopoly. 

xranaportation  and  Oommunlcatioii.  Owing 
to  its  mountainous  surface,  Colombia  is  veiy  de- 
ficient in  roads.  Communication  is  mostly  main- 
tained by  means  of  narrow  paths  accessible  only 
to  pack  mules,  and  even  the  principal  roads  are 
often  in  an  almost  impassable  condition.  The 
lack  of  good  roads  is  partly  remedied  by  the 
navigable  waterways.  The  Magdalena  chiefly 
and  the  Atrato,  Cauca,  and  a  number  of  minor 
streams  are  utilized  for  transportation,  while 
through  the  river  Meta  communication  Is  had 
with  the  Orinoco.  The  construction  of  railways 
in  the  republic  has  been  very  slow  and  irr^ular. 
There  were  in  1811  about  620  miles  in  operation. 
Some  lines  are  operated  hj  Americu  companies, 
and  others  are  managed  by  the  states  with  the 
assistance  of  the  central  government.  These 
short  lines — ranging  from  26  to  100  miles  in 
length  and  forming  no  connected  system — have 
little  influence  on  the  general  economic  condi- 
tions  of  the  republic.  Telegraph  lines  in  1912 
aggr^;ated  upward  of  11,800  mues  chiefly  owned 
by  the  government.  The  republic  is  in  r^ular 
steamer  communication  with  Europe  and  tiie 
United  Statee.  There  are  over  000  post  offices. 
The  postal  servicers  poor. 

Oonuuerce.  The  commerce  of  Colombia,  like 
its  industries,  has  been  hindered  by  lack  of 
transportation  facilities,  the  frequency  of  polit- 
ical  disturbances,  and  the  heavy  export  and  im- 
port duties.  Chief  exports  are  coffee,  gold  bars 
and  dust,  cattle  hides,  bananas,  "Panama"  hats, 
rubber,  and  ivory  nuts.  Leading  imports  are 
petroleum,  flour,  cottons,  wine,  iron  and  sted 
varea,  drugs  and  ehonieals.  Imports  increased 
in  value  from  about  $12,000,000  In  1900  to 


nearly  $24,000,000  in  1912,  and  exports  from 
about  $16,000,000  to  over  $32,000,000.  Over  half 
of  the  latter  figure  represented  coffee.  In  1912 
the  United  Kingdom  sent  imports  and  received 
exports  valued  at  $7,839,000  and  $4,376,000  re- 
spectively; United  States,  $7,612,000  and  $16,- 
833,000;  Germany,  $4,201,000  and  $1,864,000. 
Exports  of  the  United  States  to  Colombia  have 
grown  from  $3,084,718  fn  1907  to  $7,397,096  in 
1913  and  imports  therefrom  from  $6,3M,680  to 
$16,002,321.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  imports 
are  from  the  United  States  and  45  per  cent  of 
the  exports  are  sent  to  that  country.  The 
commerce  between  Colombia  and  the  other 
South  American  countries,  excepting  Venezuela, 
is  insignificant.  The  inland  trade,  owing  to  the 
great  variety  in  the  products  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  rqrablic,  is  active  and  carried  on 
chiefly  by  means  of  weekly  mark^ 

Qovemment.  Colombia  has  practically  had 
a  republican  fonn  of  government  since  1819. 
The  constitution  of  1886  (the  seventh  since  1821) 
underwent  radical  changes  in  1905  and  1909.  In 
contrast  with  the  preceding  instruments,  which 
recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  constituent 
states,  it  provides  for  a  strong  centralization 
of  power,  and  under  it  the  name  of  the  country 
was  ehawed  from  the  "United  States  of  Colom- 
bia" to  the  "Republic  of  Colombia."  Under  the 
c<mstitntion  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
congress  consisting  of  the  Senate  (35  members, 
elected  indirectly  for  four  years)  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  (92  members,  elected  for  four 
years  by  direct  vote).  The  president  is  elected 
by  the  congress  for  four  years,  and  is  assisted 
by  a  cabinet  of  seven  ministers.  The  president 
for  the  term  ending  in  August,  1914,  was  Carlos 
E.  Restrepo.  The  deparbnents  have  councils 
elected  by  the  people  at  the  rate  of  one  member 
for  every  26,000  inhabitants,  and  are  divided 
into  provinces  presided  over  by  prefects  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  For  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  there .  ere  a  supreme  court  of 
seven  judges,  appointed  by  the  president,  dis- 
trict supreme  courts,  and  provincial  courts. 
Military  service  is  nominally  compulsory,  but 
is  not  generally  enforced.  The  peace  effective  is 
about  6000  officers  and  men;  the  war  strength  is 
estimated  at  about  50,000.  A  military  school, 
with  a  course  of  four  years,  is  maintained  at 
B<^ta. 

Finance.  The  finances  of  the  republic  have 
always  been  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  pub- 
lie  ^bt  has  constantly  increased.  The  internal 
d^t  in  1904  was  the  p^>er  currency,  746,801,- 
420  pesos,  and  7,398,817  pesos  additiow^  l%e 
external  debt,  held  chiefly  in  Great  Britain, 
amounted  in  1896,  with  arrears,  to  $17,080,188. 
By  an  arrangement  with  the  bondholders  in  1897 
the  government  was  able  to  cut  the  external 
debt  down  to  £2,700,000  ($13,122,000),  and  new 
bonds  were  issued  to  that  amount  at  1^  per 
cent  interest,  the  rate  to  be  gradually  Increased 
to  3  per  cent.  This  programme  was  satisfac- 
torily curried  out  until  the  civil  troubles  of  1809. 
On  Jan.  1,  1912,  the  foreign  consolidated  debt 
stood  at  £2,486,000  (in  addition,  guarantee  rail- 
way debts  amoimting  to  £1,469,400).  On  July 
1,  *I912,  the  intemaT  debt  was  6,476,888  pesos 
silver;  floating  debt,  $2,756,545;  in  addition  is 
the  enormous  outstanding  paper  currency.  The 
revenue  is  derived  from  import  and  export  duties 
and  monopolies  (salt,  liquors,  cigars,  etc.).  For 
I9I2,  esbmated  revenue  and  expenditure  were 
$12,043,145  and  $12,500,000;  1913.  $14,070,654 
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and  $14,060,204.  The  departments  are  independ- 
ent in  their  internal  financial  affairB  and  de- 
rive their  revenues  chiefly  from  monopolies.  The 
currency  of  the  country  conrists  of  the  depreci- 
ated paper  pesoB.  The  gold  peso  la  equivalent 
to  the  United  States  ^Id  dollar,  the  Bilver  peso 
fluctuates  with  the  price  of  silver,  and  the  paper 
peso  is  l^ally  current  at  one  cent. 

Population.  The  census  of  1870  returned  a 
population  of  2,951,323.  From  that  time  no  cen- 
sus was  taken  until  March  6,  1912,  for  which 
date  the  population  is  returned  at  5,472,004.  The 
latter  figure  includes  an  estimated  400,000  for 
Panama,  sovereignf?  over  which  Colombia  still 
claimed.  On  the  o^er  hand,  it  does  not  include 
a  considerable  number  of  uncivilized  Indians; 
the  number  is  quite  unknown,  but  hag  been  sur- 
mised to  be  about  30,000.  Pi^ulation  by  depart- 
ments, «Ao^  according  to  the  1912  census,  is  sa 
follows: 


DepwtmeDtfl: 

AatKMtu*  

Adinaoo  

BoUvu  

BovmA  

C«fdM  

Cmms  

Cnodinamaroa . . . . 

Huila  

MaipUleu  

Nwifio  

Norte  de  SkntMuier 

Santimder  

Tolima  

VaUedel  Cuiea. .  . . 

Intflndenoiee: 

M«tA  

ChooS  

Oonuuin&rifli: 

La  Ooajin  

Arauca  

C«quBU  

Putumayo  

Vumte  

UnSST  

Jnnd6  

LauivttM  

CoknnbU   


Sq.  tnilM 


22.763 
1,008 

22,320 

16,460 
7,380 

20,408 
8,046 
8,100 

19.080 
9.360 
6.266 

17.868 

10.080 
3.897 


1.206,300 


Pop. 


74n,!i37 
1 1 4  „s37 
■l1.Mi.7ao 

:H  1,198 
211.756 
7i:j.',i88 
1.'>S,191 
w-KrAl 
■J9j,.i36 
■2ft4,;iBl 
4(N),()M 

217,159 

29,309 
68,127 

83,013 
4.922 
34,543 
31,380 
6,645 
6,476 
8.307 
6.793 


6.072.604 


C^itals 


B:irniiiquilla 

Tuiijii 
Muni  sales 

Noiva 

Bnnta  Marta 

PlLftO 

Cucuta 
Buraramansa 

Cnli 

^^aviomeio 
Quibdtf 

Puerto  Ertrelli 
Florancis 

MOOM 

AoaiuU 
Pimarro 


BogotA 


Hie  larger  municipal  populations  in  1912 
were:  Bogotfi  (the  capital),  121,257;  Medellln, 
71,004;  Barranquilla,  48,007;  Cartagena,  36,- 
632;  Manizales,  34,720;  Sonsdn,  20,346;  Pasto, 
27,760;  Call,  27,747;  Aguadae,  26,423;  Ibagu£. 
24,693;  Palmira.  24,312;  Neiva,  21,852.  The 
language  and  civilization  are  Spanish;  persons 
of  pure  Indian  blood  number  perhaps  IS  per  cent 
of  the  total  popnlati<m,  and  of  pure  white  blood 
10  per  cent. 

Education  and  Beligion.  Education  is  free, 
but  not  compulsory,  and  is  to  a  large  extent 
maintained  by  the  state.  Besides  the  university 
at  Bogota,  there  are  a  national  institute  for 
working  people,  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  and 
a  national  school  of  music.  Secondary  ednea* 
tion  is  directed  largely  hj  the  religious  orders. 
There  are  over  4000  primaiy  schools,  with  nearly 
300,000  pupils.  Religious  toleration  and  free 
speech  are  guaranteed  by  the  constitution;  but 
the  state  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism. 

History.  The  north  coasts  of  Colombia  were 
visited  by  Ojeda  and  Vespucci  in  1499.  Three 
years  later  Columbus  explored  a  section  of 
the  country  and  attempted  to  found  the  flrst 
Spanish  colony  on  the  Amerieui  mainland.  Be- 
tween 1611  and  1517  Balboa  and  Pedrarias  ex- 
I^ored  and  settled  both  coasts  of  the  Isthmus. 
As  early  as  1515  Pisarro  and  Caspar  do  Iforales 


had  explored  the  Paciflc  cooat  aB  far  south  as 
"Bim,"  a  term  from  which  the  present  territory 
of  Peru  gets  its  nam^  altiioum  l^ng  consider- 
ably beyond  Pisarro's  "Biru.^  Between  1536 
and  1540  Ximenes  de  Quesada  conquered  the 
Chibchas,  or  Muyscas,  the  principal  nation,  and 
the  country  became  a  dependency  of  Spain.  It 
was  known  as  the  ProAince  of  New  Granada  till 
1718,  when  it  was  made  a  viceroyalty.  With  the 
other  Spanish  posBeesitmB,  it  revolted  in  1810  and 
in  1819  became  independent,  joining  witii  Vene- 
zuela (1819),  under  the  leadership  of  Bolivar, 
and  Ecuador  (1822)  to  form  the  Republic  of 
Colombia.  Tliis  union  was  dissolved  in  1829-30, 
and  Xew  Granada  was  founded  as  a  separate  re- 
public in  1831.  A  new  constitution  was  adopted 
in  1858,  by  which  the  separate  "provinces"  were 
changed  into  "states,"  associated  under  a  fed- 
eral government,  known  as  "Confederacidn  Gra- 
nadina."  The  ebites  were  made  self-governing  in 
all  internal  affairs.  In  1860  another  revoluticm 
broke  out,  and  for  more  than  two  years  the 
country  was  devastated  by  civil  war.  Finalfy, 
in  1863,  the  nine  states  again  agreed  upon  a  cra- 
stitution,  organizing  themselves  under  the  name 
of  "United  States  of  Colombia."  Another  revolu- 
tion, begun  in  1884,  was  terminated  in  1886  bv 
the  promulgation  of  a  new  constitution,  which 
transformed  the  loose  federal  union  into  a 
strongly  centralized  state.  In  1889  the  insurrec- 
tionary elements  reappeared,  but  were  suppressed 
before  th^  had  gathn^  headway.  A  year  later 
there  was  a  more  formidable  outbreak,  with 
severe  fighting  at  Panama.  The  insurrection  was 
due  in  great  measure  to  a  general  feeling  of  dis- 
content aroused  by  the  corrupt  conduct  of  the 
Conservative  party,  which  was  then  in  power. 
In  August,  1900,  the  Vice  President,  Marroquin, 
made  himself  master  of  the  government,  and  car- 
ried on  an  energetic  campaign  against  the  Lib- 
erals. Late  in  1901  Coi6n  was  taken  l^  the 
Liberals,  who,  however,  were  compdled  to  evacu- 
ate it  within  a  few  days.  Peace  was  concluded 
throurii  the  intercessliHi  of  the  United  States  in 
the  fall  of  1902.  In  September,  1903,  the  Colom- 
bian Congees  rejected  the  Hay-Herran  Treats 
with  the  United  States  for  the  constructicMi  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  This  was  followed  by  a 
proclamation  of  independence  on  the  part  of 
Panama  on  November  3.  (See  Panaica.)  The 
rOle  played  by  the  United  States  in  the  Isthmian 
revtdntion  aroused  bitter  resentment  in  Colom- 
bia. President  Marroquin  in  vain  pledged  him- 
self to  conclude  a  new  treaty  on  terms  satisfac- 
tory to  the  United  States  government  A  c(m- 
ciliatory  mission  to  Washington  headed  by  Dr. 
Reyes  was  likewise  without  result.  In  1904 
Dr.  Reyes  became  President  and  forthwith  at- 
tempted  to  install  himself  as  a  dictator.  Coo* 
gress  was  dismissed,  a  new  ccmatituent  assonb^ 
summoned,  and  the  presidential  term  lengthened 
to  10  years.  Rc^s  proved  a  success  in  develop- 
ing Colombia's  economic  resources,  but  became 
unpopular  by  attempting  to  reopen  negotiations 
with  the  United  States,  and  fled,  in  1909,  to 
England.  His  successor,  Restrepo,  began  bis 
administration  as  a  violent  anti-American,  but 
has  changed  his  policy,  and  in  1013  Colconbia 
renewed  her  efforU  to  obtain  indemnity  for  the 
loss  of  Panama.  A  new  treaty  waa  negotiated 
with  the  United  States  authorities,  which  was 
unofficially  stated  to  include  an  indemnity  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  $25,000,000  and 
certain  privileges  to  Colombian  vessels  passing 
through  the  canal,  but  has  not  yet  been  mb- 
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mitted  to  the  CongresB  of  the  United  States  and 
its  exact  proviBions  cannot  therefore  be  stated. 
With  the  opening  of  1914,  the  Colombiane,  de- 
spairing of  their  hopes>  are  hinting  that  they 
will  build  a  canal  of  their  awn  with  Britiui 
capital. 

Consult:  Nufiez  and  Jalhay,  La  ripublique  de 
Cofom&ie:  04offrapkie,  histoire,  orgatUtation, 
etc.  (BruBsels,  1803) ;  Kegel,  Kolumbim  (Berlin, 
1890 ) ;  Scruggs,  The  Colomhian  and  Venesfuelan 
Republioa  (Boston.  1906);  Wheeler,  The  Agri- 
eultttral  Condition  of  Colombia  (London,  1880) ; 
ROthlisberger,  El  Dorado:  Reiae-  und  Kvltur- 
bilder  am  dem  aUdamerikaniachen  Columbim 
(Bern,  1807);  Dawson,  South  Amerioan  Repvb- 
Uet  (New  York,  1904) ;  Pedraza,  Republioa  de 
Colombia  (Norwood,  Matt.,  1009) ;  Serret,  Voy- 
age en  Colombia  (Paris,  1012). 

The  standard  work  on  the  history  of  Colombia 
is  Pereira,  Lee  Etate-Unia  de  Colombia  (Paris, 
1883).  There  are  numerous  narratives  of  events 
of  the  war  against  Spain,  written  by  English 
offieere  serving  with  the  Revolutionists,  of  which 
the  best  are,  perhaps,  Hall.  Preaent  State  of 
Ootombia  (London,  1826),  and  the  anonymous 
BeoolUoUona  of  a  Service  <»  Fenemela  and  Co- 
lombia (lb.,  1828). 

OOIiOMBO,  kA-lOmn>0.  The  capital  and  chief 
seaport  of  Ceylon,  situated  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  island,  on  a  rockv  headland,  in  lat. 
64'  N.  and  long.  79*  51'  E.  (Map:  India,  C  7). 
The  European  part  of  the  city  is  magnificently 
laid  out,  with  broad  avenues  shaded  by  tropi- 
cal trees  and  lined  by  modern  buildings  of  fine 
architecture.  The  business  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean tAty  oeenpies  the  rite  of  a  fort  founded  by 
the  Portugnese  and  rebuilt  by  the  Dutch,  and 
is  still  known  as  the  "Fort.*^  Its  chief  thor- 
oughfare is  Queen  Street,  in  which  are  situated 
the  governor's  residence,  the  chief  mercantile 
houses  and  banks,  and  the  post  office,  the  finest 
public  building  on  the  island.  The  residential 
section  of  the  Ehiropean  city  covers  an  area  of 
about  20  square  miles.  The  part  nearest  to  the 
water  Is  occupied  by  numerous  dubs.  Farther 
inland  this  section  is  crossed  by  beautiful  roads 
bordered  with  bungalows  amid  luxuriant  gardens. 
The  native  part  of  the  city,  or  Pettah,ia  dirty 
and  crowded,  with  crooked  and  narrow  streets, 
always  thronged  with  motley  crowds  of  different 
types  and  nationalities,  lite  houses  are  with- 
out doors  or  windows,  and  the  passer-by  can 
freely  observe  the  private  life  of  the  natives. 
Colombo  owes  its  commercial  importance  lai:gely 
to  its  breakwaters.  The  soutiiwest  breakwater, 
one  of  the  largest  in  existence,  was  in 
1876  and  completed  in  1886;  it  is  4212  feet 
long  and  is  built  of  concrete  blocks  weighing 
from  18  to  30  tons.  The  northeast  and  north- 
west breakwaters  are  rubble  embankments,  begun 
in  1894  and  finished  in  1006;  the  former  is  1100 
feet  and  the  latter  2667  feet  long.  The  three 
breakwaters  inclose  an  area  of  about  640  acres, 
with  a  depth  of  from  30  to  36  feet  at  low  water. 
In  addition  there  is  a  graving  do«dc  700  feet 
long.  The  shipping  of  the  port  of  Colombo  is 
veiy  extensive,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  Ceylon  passing  through  it.  Co- 
lombo is  one  of  the  most  important  coaling 
stations  for  British  and  foreign  steamers  on 
the  Australian  and  East  Asiatic  routes.  It  is 
nnraected  by  rail  with  Sandy,  Galle,  and  the 
north  of  the  island.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  United 
States  eonsnlate. 
The  populaticm  of  Colombo  In  1901  was  168,- 


228  (127,836  in  1891),  including  about  6000 
Europeans,  chiefly  Englishmen  and  descendants 
of  the  Dutch,  and  a  number  of  Parsis,  Jews, 
Arabs,  Tamils,  descendants  of  Portuguese,  and 
nixed  breeds,  many  of  whom  live  in  houses 
made  of  mud.  The  1911  census  showed  a  popu- 
lation of  213,396.  The  natives  are  mosUy  arti- 
sans and  laborers,  while  the  Europeans  are 
either  owners  of  large  plantations  or  merchants. 

The  early  name  of  Colombo,  Kalan-totta,  the 
"Kalany  ferry,"  derived  from  its  proximity  to 
the  river,  the  Arabs  corrupted  into  Kalambu. 
At  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  in  1517,  Ka- 
lambu bad  merged  into  Kolamba,  or  Columbu, 
which  they  henceforth  wrote  Colombo,  in  honor 
of  Christopher  Columbus.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch  in  1666  and  hj  the  British  in  1706.  Con- 
Bult  Cave,  Golden  Tipt  (London,  1000). 

OOOiiON  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  k6\ov,  kolon).  The 
portion  of  the  large  intestine  that  extends  from 
the  cscum  (q.v.)  to  ihe  rectum,  which  is  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It  is 
divided  into  the  ascending,  the  transverse,  and 
descending  colon,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure.  See 
Alucxntabt  Stbtem;  and,  for  illustration, 
Abdomen. 

The  whole  length  of  the  colon,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  the  cfecum  to  its  termination 
in  the  rectum,  is  rather  more  than  4  feet.  It 
is  retained  in  its  position  by  the  serous  mem- 
brane, which  envelops,  partly  or  completely,  all 
the  intestinal  viscera  and  is  termed  the  peri- 
toneum (q.v.).  Its  structure  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
whidi  is  described  in  the  article  Digestion, 
Oboans  and  Pbocess  OF;  but  tn  consequmce  of 
a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  lonfritudinal  mus- 
cular fibres,  the  interior  of  the  colon  is  divided 
into  sacculi,  which  serve  to  retain  its  contents 
for  a  longer  period  than  if  it  were  a  imiform 
tube,  and  thus,  by  extracting  water  from  them, 
to  reduce  them  to  a  more  solid  consistence,  such 
as  is  possessed  by  normal  excrement.  It  is  also 
devoid  of  villi,  and  it  is  of  much  greater  diame- 
ter than  the  small  intestine.  In  some  animals, 
as  in  the  horse  and  sheep,  the  shape  of  the  faces 
is  completely  molded  in  these  cellH. 

GOIiOir,  kd-lOn^  A  seaport  city  of  Panama, 
on  the  Caribbean  shore,  about  48  miles  by  rail 
northwest  of  the  city  of  Panama  (Map:  Central 
America,  H  6).  Coldn,  geon'aphically  within 
the  Canal  Zone,  is  situated  on  Manzanillo  Island, 
between  Manzanillo  Bay  and  Lim6n  Bay.  It  is 
the  nortiiem  terminus  of  the  Panama  Railway 
and  the  Panama  Canal.  Practically  all  of  the 
land  in  the  city  is  owned  by  the  Puiama  Rail- 
road, under  its  original  franchise  from  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  and  as  the  United 
States  now  owns  the  Panama  Railroad  it  has 
thus  become  the  owner  of  the  land,  but 
cannot  sell  it.  Adjacent  to  Col6n,  on  Limdn 
Bay  and  practically  forming  a  part  of  the 
city,  is  the  American  town  of  CristtAuil,  where 
are  located  the  great  cold-storage  plant  of 
the  lathmiait  Canal  Commission  and  the  shops 
of  the  Panama  Railroad.  Hie  deep  but  exposed 
harbor  of  Col6n,  in  LimAn  Bay,  is  naturally 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Porto  Bell'o,  20  miles  to 
the  east,  but  has  been  improved  by  a  long  break- 
water from  Toro  Point  erected  by  the  Canal 
Commission.  Steamships  can  come  alongside  the 
piers,  and  the  docking  equipments  are  modem, 
including  cranes  and  other  apparatus.  In  1914 
Cdl6n  was  Mther  the  terminus  or  a  pcnrt  of  call 
for  about  a  dozen  lines  of  steamships,  and>  <m 
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account  of  the  approaching  completion  of  the 
canal,  other  lines  were  in  project.  The  city,  has 
Berrod  as  an  entrepot  for  mudi  of  the  commerce 
between  AUantic  and  Pacific  porta.  Dnring 
1912  there  entered  at  ColOn  and  Cristobal  877 
steamshipa,  of  3,330,600  tons,  and  32  sail,  of 
5200  tons.  Colon  consistA  largely  of  unattrac- 
tive frame  housee  and  small  shops,  but  many  of 
the  newer  houses,  including  the  modem  munic- 
ipal building  and  the  principal  public  school, 
are  of  concrete.  Under  the  Trea^  of  1903  the 
cities  tff  GolOn  and  Panama,  while  renuuning 
Panaman  territory,  came  under  the  juriadiotiMi 
of  the  United  States  in  all  matters  relating  to 
sanitation  and  quarantine.  Formerly  ColOn  was 
a  notoriously  unhealthful  place,  but  the  unsani- 
tary otmditions  were  removed  by  the  Canal  Com- 
mission in  1906-07;  sewers  and  a  system  of 
water  works  were  constructed  and  stringent  sani- 
tary r^ulatiMiB  established.  Unlike  Panama, 
ColOn  is  not  an  old  city,  having  been  founded 
in  1850  by  tiie  builders  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
(whidi  was  completed  in  18S6).  For  a  time  it 
was  called  ''Aspinwall,*'  in  honor  of  William  H. 
Aspinwall,  one  of  the  builders  of  the  railroad, 
but  subsequently  the  name  was  changed  by  stat- 
ute to  "Colon,"  in  honor  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, who  sail^  into  LimOn  Bay  in  1502,  A  fine 
statue  of  Coliunbus,  the  gift  of  Empress  Eu- 
genie in  1870,  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  old 
(French)  canal.  The  town  has  suffered  fre- 
quaitly  from  fires,  notably  duripg  the  revola- 
tion'of  1886.  When  the  Canal  Cmmnission  nn- 
derto<^  its  work,  the  population  of  Colon  was 
probably  not  much  over  3000,  consisting  largely 
of  Jamaica  negroes  and  of  natives  of  mixed 
Spanish,  Indian,  and  negro  blood.  The  census 
of  1911  returned  a  popiuation  of  17,748;  esti- 
mated by  Isthmian  Business  Directory  at  20,000 
in  1013.  According  to  the  Canal  Zone  census  of 
1912,  Cristobal  had  3684  inhabitants. 

COIiOK  (8p.,  Columbus).  A  town  in  the 
Province  of  Matanzas,  Cuba,  about  02  miles 
southeast  of  Matanzas,  connected  by  rail  with 
Havana,  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  and  other  im- 
portant cities  (Map:  Cuba,  E  4).  It  is  the 
centre  of  extensive  sugar  refineries.  Pop.,  1809, 
7175;  1907,  7124. 

COLON  BACH/LUS,  or  Bactuus  Cou 
CoMUUNis.  A  microorganism  discovered  by 
Escherich  in  1885,  and  since  demonstrated  to  be 
a  normal  inhabitant  at  the  intestinal  toaet  in 
man  and  some  <^  the  domesUc  animals.  It  is  a 
short  bacillus  with  rounded  ends,  is  somewhat 
motile,  has  a  few  flagellte,  and  does  not  form 
spores.  The  main  interest  which  attaches  to  this 
organism  at  present  is  due  to  its  close  resem- 
blance to  the  typhoid  bacillm,  with  which  it  is 
morpholo^cally  identical,  but  from  which  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  biological  peculiari- 
ties.' Some  investigationB  made  within  the  last 
few  years  tend  to  uiow  that  this  badllus,  while 
of  normal  occurrence  in  the  healthy  intestine, 
may  nnder  certain  conditions  migrate  to  oUier 
organs  of  the  body  and  there  be  associated  with 
pathological  processes. 

COLONIC,  kST^uel  (originally  ooronel,  ooro- 
nell,  from  Sp.  coronel,  colonel,  It.  colonello,  Fr. 
colonel,  oolonnel,  from  Sp.  eolon^lo,  column  at 
the  hwd  of  a  regiment,  dim.  of  coloniui,  col- 
umn, fmn  Lat.  eolumna,  column;  the  first  I  is 
changed  to  r  either  through  dissimilation,  or 
through  popular  confusion  with  Lat.  corona, 
crown).  A  military  title,  ranking  in  the  United 
States  army  between  lieutenant  ot^onel  and 


brigadier  general.  The  command  appropriate  to 
the  grade  is  a  regiment.  In  the  United  States 
service  the  army  grade  of  colonel  corresponds  to 
that  of  captain  in  the  navy.  In  addition  to  the 
colonels  commanding  regiments  of  the  three 
arms,  infantry,  cavaTry,  and  artillery,  there  are 
also  ataff  colonels,  witiiout  ctmimand,  assigned 
to  the  several  staff  corps  and  departments.  .  In 
the  English  service  a  colonel  actively  commands 
artillery  and  engineers.  The  infantry  battalitm 
and  cavalry  r^ment  are  actually  commanded 
by  the  lieutenant  ori(»ielB  of  the  nigimenta,  the 
office  oi  colonel  bong  an  honorary  sineeor^ 
carrying  certain  emoltunents,  and  often  bestowed 
upon  royal  and  other  distinguished  personafss. 
Tiie  same  custom  prevails  in  some  of  the  ccm- 
tinental  armies.  In  England  the  custom  prior 
to  1888  was  to  give  the  appointment  of  colonel 
to  retired  general  officers  as  a  reward  for  long 
service.  Since  that  date  no  officer  can  obtain 
the  rank  except  as  a  brevet,  and  then  only  for 
distinguished  service  or  on  such  appointanents 
as  the  ooltmel  commanding  a  territcarial  district 
d^Ot.  See  Rank  akd  CouUANn. 

COLONEL  CHABEBT,  Le,  le  kOlO'ner  sh&'- 
bftr'.  A  story  by  Balzac  (1832),  the  tale  of  a 
soldier  of  the  Grand  Army,  who  comes  back  from 
the  wars  to  find  his  wife  married  to  another. 

COLONEL  JACK,  Hibtobt  of.  A  novel  by 
Defoe  (1722).  Beginning  life  as  a  thief,  the 
hero  goes  to  Virginia,  and  finally  becomes  a  re- 
spec  tableplanter  uid  slave  owner. 

COLONIA.    See  Colokt. 

COLONIA,  kb-WnA-h  (Sp.,  colony).  The 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  same  name, 
Uruguay,  on  the  Rfo  de  la  Plata,  nearly  oppo- 
site Buenos  Aires.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  docks, 
and  a  dry  dock,  and  is  a  place  of  some  commerce, 
particularly  with  Buenos  Aires  (Map:  Uruguay, 
F  10).  Pop.,  about  1500.  Colonla  was  founded 
by  the  Portuguese  about  1680  under  the  name 
"Coltmia  del  Sacramento."  Owing  to  its  near- 
ness to  Buenos  Aires,  it  gave  rise  to  nuunr 
conflicts  for  its  possession  between  the  ^wnian 
and  the  Portuguese.  In  the  course  of  one  at 
these  struggles  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed 
in  1777.  In  1806  the  English,  in  a  desperate  at- 
tempt  to  secure  the  La  Plata  regicm,  captured 
Colonia  and  held  it  for  some  mtmtfas. 

COLONIA  AOHIPPFHA.  The  Roman 
name  of  C(dogne  (q.v.).  

COLO^fflAL  ABOUITJBUTUUE.  SeeAMOi- 
TBCTDBB,  ColoMiU  ArohUecturt. 

COLONIAL  COBPS.  A  term  f<»7neiiy  ap- 
plied specifically  to  colonial  troops  of  the  BriUsh 
Empire,  but  now  in  general  use  as  referring  to 
similar  troops  of  other  naticns.  They  are  usu- 
ally raised  for  service  in  the  colony  to  which 
they  belong  and  not  for  foreign  operstims.  An 
exception  is  the  use  made  of  the  West  Indian 
regiments  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  frequent  punf- 
tive  expeditions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
Colonial  corps  are  officered  by  the  regular  army 
officers  of  the  nation  to  which  the  ool<Hiy  is  sub- 
ject. English  colonial  corps  are  the  King's 
African  Rifies,  the  West  African  r^ments  (ne- 
groes), and  the  Hongkong  Regiment.  The  Phil- 
ippine Scouts,  the  Philippine  Constabulary,  and 
the  Porto  Rico  Regiment  of  Infantry  serve  a 
similar  purpose  in  the  United  States  am^.  The 
most  important  attempt  in  recent  yean  to  build 
up  a  body  of  colonial  troops  is  that  mads  by 
the  French  Republic,  which  has  16  regimenta 
of  colonial  infantry,  three  regiments  oi  eid<Hdal 
artillery,  and  a  corps  of  cdonial  cavalry.  Th^ 
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include  the  Sen^l,  Tonkin,  and  Annamite  tirail- 
leurs; the  Senegal  spabis;  the  Xalagssy  tirail- 
leurs, and  the  native  battalions  of  Gaboon. 
TwelTO  of  these  re^^ents  are  stationed  in 
France. 

COLONIAL  DAJEB8  OF  AJCEBXCA,  Na- 
tional Soconr  or  the.  A  women's  pateiotio 
society,  organized  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1892. 
It  is  composed  of  State  societies,  of  which  there 
is  one  in  each  of  the  13  original  States  and 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  together  witti  asso- 
ciated societies  in  the  ntm-Colonial  States  of 
California,  Illinois^  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Ohio,  Colorado,  Sbiine,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana,  Kansas,  Indiana,  Al^uuna, 
Toiaa,  Arkansas,  West  Virginia,  Mississippi, 
Or^n,  and  Vermont.  He  objects  of  the  sociefy 
are  the  collection  and  preservation  of  manu- 
scripts and  relics  of  Colonial  days,  the  restora- 
tion of  historic  buildings,  the  more  general  dif- 
fusion of  information  concerning  the  Colonies, 
and  the  stimulation  of  a  spirit  of  true  patriot- 
tun.  Monbership  in  the  society  is  limited  to 
wMiwn  who  are  especially  invited,  and  who  are 
descended  from  some  ancestor  of  worthy  life  who 
came  to  reside  in  an  American  colmiy  prior  to 
17S0.  The  nati(mal  committee  on  historic  re- 
search in  the  several  States  has  erected  memo- 
rials, pursued  investigations,  and  issued  publi- 
cations such  as  The  Letten  of  William  Pitt, 
Lord  Chatham.  The  membership  in  1914  was 
mer  9000. 

OOLONZAL  DAXBS  OF  AMEBIOA,  80- 
CMKTT  or.  The  first  wmnen'a  patriotic  society  in 
America,  oivanized  In  New  York  City  in  1800, 
incorporatetrin  1891,  and  having  for  m  purposes 
the  collection  of  manuscripts,  traditions,  relics, 
etc.,  of  Colonial  and  Kevolutionaiy  times,  and 
the  commemoration  of  the  success  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Membership  in  the  society  is  restricted  to 
women  who  are  directly  descended  from  some  an- 
osstor  of  distiuotitm  who  came  to  reside  in  an 
American  colony  before  1776.  In  1914  it  had 
chapters  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Paris,  San  Francisco,  and  Shreve- 
port.  La.  Consult  Browning,  8om«  Ooltmial 
Dam9»  ofBoj/al  Demmt  (ArSmDre,  Pa.,  1900). 

COLONIAL  EDTJOATION.  See  Education, 

COLOIflAL. 

COLONIAL  TABS,  Soonrr  or.  A  patri- 
otic society,  organized  in  New  York  City  in 
1892.  It  consisto  of  a  general  society  made  up 
of  general  officers  and  of  delegates  from  the 
various  State  sooietiee  as  follows,  in  the  order 
of  th^r  institution:  New  York,  Pemu^vania, 
Msiyland,  Massachusetti^  Connecticut,  District 
of  dolumbia.  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Ne- 
braska, Minnesota,  Kentucky,  California,  Col- 
orado, Iowa,  Georgia,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Del- 
aware, Rhode  Island,  Washington,  Maine,  and 
Indiana.  The  various  State  societies  have,  for 
their  general  object,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Colonial  events  and  of  the  mem  who,  in  milinury, 
naval,  and  civil  positionB  of  high  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility, by  Uteir  acts  of  counsel  assisted  in 
tne  establishment,  defense,  and  preservation  of 
the  American  Colonies.  With  this  end  in  view 
they  seek  to  collect  and  preserve  records  relating 
to  the  Colonial  period  of  American  history  and 
to  inspire  in  their  members  the  fraternal  and 
patriotio  spirit  of  those  who  made  American  free* 
dom  and  unity  possible.  Thvr  admit  to  mem- 
bership male  descendants  of  nose  who  assisted 
in  tiie  establishment,  defame,  and  lawemtioa 
Vot.  v.— 88 


of  the  American  Colonies.  The  publications  of 
the  gaieral  society  include  general  registers  and 
historical  papers  and  r^rters  by  tne  various 
local  societies.  The  general  society  has  erected 
a  monument  at  Louisburg,  on  Cape  Breton 
Island,  and  memorial  tablets  have  been  placed 
by  the  New  York  society  on  the  sites  of  Fort 
Osw^  and  Fort  Ticonderoga,  and  an  imposing 
monument  has  been  erected  at  Lake  George.  The 
membership  in  1914  was  about  4500.  "nie  New 
York  society  has  placed  tablets  at  Fort  Amherst 
at  Crown  Point  and  also  at  the  comer  of  Wall 
and  William  streets,  New  York,  where  once  stood 
a  bastion  of  the  waU  raised  by  the  ocdonlsts  for 
protection. 

00L0NIX8,  Thk  TBmmr  Amkbicaic.  See 

Urttd  Suras,  Biatory. 
COI/ONTBS  or  Plaptts  ob  Aitikalb.  See 

CawOBIA;  POLTP. 

OOL'ONIZATION  SOOIBTT,  The  Na- 
tional, or  Amebica.  An  association  organized 
in  1816,  by  Robert  Finley  (q.v.),  "to  promote  a 
plan  for  colonizing  (with  their  consent)  the  free 
people  of  color  residing  in  our  country,  in  Africa, 
or  such  other  place  as  Congress  may  deem  most 
expedient*'  Brandies  were  established  through- 
out the  country,  and  an  active  propaganda  was 
conducted  in  almost  every  State,  ue  official 
agents  of  the  society  spring  frequently  in 
public  and  soliciting  tiie  cooperation  01  the  varl* 
ouB  State  legislatures.  The  first  colonists  were 
sent  out  to  Sberbro  Island,  Africa,  in  1820;  and 
two  years  later  Liberia  was  founded.  Bushrod 
Washington,  Charles  Carroll,  James  Madison, 
Henry  Clay,  and  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe  served  suc- 
cessively as  presidents  of  the  society,  while  sueh 
men  as  Bishop  Hopkins,  Rufos  King,  Dr.  Cban- 
nin^  Benjamin  Lundy,  Gerrit  Smith,  and  James 
O.  Bimey  were  at  one  time  zealous  members. 
After  about  1831,  however,  when  the  movement 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  may  be  said  to  have 
first  attracted  general  attention,  the  inadequacy 
and  impracticability  of  the  society's  aims  be- 
came increasinriy  apparent,  and  many  of  its 
more  inflvenUal  members  withdrew  their  sup- 
port. Its  persistent  refusal  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  stavory,  moreover,  and  its  apparent 
encouragement  of  the  racial  prejudices  of  the 
whites  against  the  blacks  alienated  many  others 
who,  though  strongly  oppoeing  the  radicalism  of 
Garrison,  believed  in  a  policy  of  gradual  aboli- 
tion and  had  faith  in  the  n^^'s  capacity  for 
improvement.  The  general  idea  of  cwonization 
•eems  to  have  originiated  with  the  Rev.  Samudt 
K^kins,  oi  Newport,  in  1770.  Consult  Wilson, 
Hiatory  of  the  RUe  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Powr 
in  Afnerica,  vol.  i  (Boston,  187S),  and  Alexan- 
der, A  History  of  CoUmaatton  on  the  Weetem 
Coaet  of  Africa  (Philadelphia^  1846). 

The  shortcomings  of  the  society's  aims,  judged 
from  an  abolitionist  standpoint,  are  admirably 
set  forth  in  Qarrison,  Thowghte  on  Colonieation 
(Boston,  1832) ;  Bimey.  Letter  on  Colonitation 
(New  York,  1884) ;  and  Jay,  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Charaeter  and  Tendency  of  the  Amariean 
Colonisation  and  Antiala/very  Booietiea  (tb., 
1834). 

COLON'HA.  A  cel^rated  Italian  family, 
prominent  in  the  history  of  Rome  from  the 
twelfth  century  to  the  sixteenth.  They  were 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  Orslni  (q.v.),  and 
thdr  numerous  stronfj^oldB  around  Rome  made 
them  at  all  times  formidable  enemies  to  the 
papacy,  and  on  ocoaritm  its  masters.  To  Rraae 
the  Coknuias  gave  a  ^ope,  30  cardinals,  and  a 
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great  uiimber  of  senators  and  military  com- 
manders. The  name  of  the  family  was  prob- 
mbfy  derived  from  Coloima,  a  smaU  aetUemoit 
near  the  fwtresa  of  Palestrina;  and  Pietro  ol 
the  Column,  Lord  of  Palestrina  in  1100,  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  all  tiie 
princely  branches  of  CoIoddb,  comprising  at 
present  the  houses  of  Colonna-Paliano,  Colonna 
di  Sciarra,  and  Colonna-Stigliano. — Egidio 
COLORNA  was  born  at  Rome  about  1247.  He  en- 
tered the  AuguBtine  Order  and  pursued  the 
study  of  thecdpgy  at  Paris,  where  ne  was  jHre- 
eeptor  to  I^lip  the  Fair.  He  became  general 
of  the  order  in  1292  and  in  1296  was  made 
Archbiflhop  of  Bourgea.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  poIiUcal  treatise  entitled  De  Regimine  Primei- 
pum,  dedicated  to  Philip  the  Fair  and  note- 
worthy for  its  systematic  treatment  of  the  art 
of  war.  He  died  in  Avignon  in  1310  and  was 
buried  at  Paris.  Of  bis  works,  which  are  marked 
by  a  good  deal  of  dull  emdiUon,  part  have  re- 
mained unpublished. — ^Lardolfo  CUjOICNA  was  a 
canon  of  Chartrea  in  the  first  half  of  tiie  four- 
teenth century.  There  are  attributed  to  him  a 
manual  of  history  from  the  creation  to  the  pon- 
tificate of  Jobn  XXII,  a  history  of  the  popes, 
and  a  Latin  work,  De  Btatu  et  Mutatione  Ro- 
mom  Imperii. — Sciabka  CoLOfinA  was  a  bitter 
enemy  of  Pope  Boniface  YIII.  War  broke  out 
between  tiie  two  in  1297  over  the  possession  of 
Palestrina.  Sciarra  was  excommunicated  and 
deprived  of  all  his  honora,  and  after  the  dcsbvc- 
ti<»  of  Palestrina  by  the  papal  forces  in  1208 
was  compelled  to  flee  to  France.  He  ^ined  the 
&vor  of  Philip  Hie  Fair  and,  returmng  in  the 
company  of  the  French  Chancellor  Nc^ret  in 
1303,  resumed  hostilities  with  the  Pope,  and  on 
September  7  took  the  aged  pontiff  prisoner  at 
Anagni.  (See  Boniface  VIII.)  He  became 
Senatmr  of  Rome  in  1313.  He  embraced  the  cause 
of  Louis  the  Bavuian,  whom  he  crowned  Em- 
peror in  St.  Peter's  in  1328,  but  on  the  latter's 
departure  was  forced  to  fiee  frtHD  Rmne.  He 
died  in  exile  in  1329. — Stefaito  Colonna, 
brother  of  Sciarra,  was  made  Governor  of  Bo- 
logna in  1289.  InT<^Ted  in  the  struggle  against 
Boniface  VIII,  he  fled  to  France  at  about  the 
same  time  as  his  brother.  He  returned  after 
the  deatii  of  Boniface  and  assumed  a  leading 
part  in  Roman  poUties,  acting  in  opposition  to 
Rienzi  (q.v.),  wno  drove  him  from  the  city  in 
1347.  Stefano  was  a  friend  of  Petrarch,  who 
speaks  of  him  in  the  Trvmfo  della  fama  and  in 
his  sonnets. — Giovanni  Colonka  led  an  insur- 
rection against  Boniface  IX  in  1404  and  after 
the  election  of  Innocent  VII  joined  forces  with 
Ladislaus  of  Nasties,  driving  Pope  John  XXIII 
from  the  city  in  1413.  He  was  killed  in  1417.— 
Onom,  or  (tenom,  Colokna  was  "Pope  from 
1417  to  1431.  (See  Mabtiw  V.)— FABamo 
Colonna  joined  Charles  VIII  of  France  in  the 
invasion  of  Naples  in  1494,  but  soon  went  over 
to  the  enemy  and  was  made  Grand  Constable  of 
Naples.  He  defended  Capua  against  the  forces 
of  Lonis  XII  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the 
Garigliano  (1603).  In  the  Holy  League  against 
FAnce  he  was  commander  of  the  papal  forces 
and,  with  his  Spanish  allies,  was  defeated  by 
Gaston  de  Foiz  at  Ravenna  in  1512.  He  died 
in  1620.  His  military  talents  are  landed  by 
Hachiavelli  in  his  Arte  della  guerra  and  l^ 
Arioeto  in  the  Orlando.  His  dat^ter  was  Vit- 
toria  Colonna.  (See  Colonna,  VrrroaiA.) — 
PoMFBo  Colonna,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of 
}dB  time,  fooght  undw  Cknsalvo  &  Cordova 


against  the  French.  In  1613  he  defeated  the 
Veociian  G«ieral  Alviano  in  the  nei^iborbood 
of  Vicoua.  He  took  Milan  from  the  French  in 
1621,  and  in  the  ftitlowing  year  gained  the  vic- 
tory of  La  Bicocca  over  Aursh^  Lautrec  and 
captured  Genoa.  In  1523  he  held  Milan  against 
the  French,  hut  was  struck  down  by  disease  and 
died  of  fast  living  towards  the  end  of  the  year. — 
Another  Pohpbo  fought  in  the  wars  of  the  great 
Cordova,  distinguishing  himself  at  Cerignola 
(1502)  and  the  Gariglumo  (1503).  He  entered 
the  Church  after  the  deatii  of  Alexander  VI  and 
in  1617  was  made  CardinaL  He  took  an  es- 
pecially active  part  in  political  affairs  during 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII,  whose  enemy  he 
was.  He  was  made  Viceroy  of  Naples  in  1530 
and  died  suddenly  June  23,  1532. — AscANio  Co- 
lonna, the  son  of  Fabrizio,  shared  the  family 
hatred  for  Clement  VII.  With  the  support  of 
the  Spaniards  he  stormed  Rome,  Sept.  20,  1520, 
and  sacked  St.  Peter's  and  tiie  Vatican.  Enters 
ing  the  service  of  Charles  V  he  was  made  Grand 
Constable  of  Naples,  but  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  fell  into  disgrace;.  He  died  in  prison  in 
1557. — Mabc  Antonio  Colonna  was  exiled  from 
Rome  Irr  Pius  IV  and  entered  the  military  serv- 
ice of  Spain,  whose  forces  he  successfully  com- 
manded against  the  Papal  States  in  1556.  He 
was  thereupon  recalled  and  commanded  the 
papal  rnll^  in  the  battle  of  I«panto.  Oct.  7, 
1671.  He  was  made  Viceroy  of  Steily  and  died 
in  1684. — Fabio  Colonna,  bom  at  Naples  in 
1667,  was  a  botanist  of  some  eminence.  He  was 
the  author  of  Storia  TUttvrale  del  Mestico,  a 
work  based  on  that  of  Hernandez.  He  died  in 
1651.  Consult:  Cirocco,  Vite  de  alcuni  cardMuUi 
de  oasa  CoUmna  { Foligno,  1636 ) ;  Agoetino,  Bto- 
ria  de  caaa  Colonna  (ib.,  1608);  Gregororius, 
The  Hiatory  of  the  Cit^  of  Borne  m  the  MOiU 
Agea  (London,  1896-1900);  Mattioli,  Studio 
critico  sopra  Egidio  Romano  Colonna  (Rmna, 
1896). 

COLONHA,  AlAXANlAE,  F.  J.  See  Walxwbki. 

COIK)NNA,  Cape.   See  Cafe  Colonna. - 

COLONNA,  Giovanni  Paolo  (1637-95).  An 
eminent  Italian  composer.  He  was  a  pupil,  in 
Rome,  of  Carissimi,  Benevoli,  and  Abbatini,  be- 
came chapelmaster  of  Saa  Petronio  in  Bologna, 
and  was  repeatedly  president  of  the  Aocademia 
Filarmonica  thne.  One  of  the  moat  distin- 
guished Church  composers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  be  is  remembered  as  the  head  of  the 
Bolognese  school,  which  prodooed  many  famous 
musicians.  His  best  works  for  the  Church,  in- 
cluding masses,  psalms,  litanies,  motets,  etc, 
for  from  3  to  8  voices,  were  published  in  12 
collections  (1681-94).  He  also  produced  11 
oratorios  and  3  operaa.  Many  other  works  are 
preserved  in  maniiseript. 

COIiONNA,  VmoBiA  (1492-1547).  An  Ital- 
ian poet  She  was  the  daughter  of  Pabrudo 
Colonna,  the  Grand  Constable  of  Naples,  and 
was  bom  in  Castello  di  Marino  near  Rome.  Her 
youth  was  passed  among  the  greatest  literary 
spirits  of  Italy,  and  from  them  she  gathered 
a  love  of  learning  and  in  that  atmosphere  com- 
posed her  first  poems.  At  17  she  married  Fran- 
cesco Ferrante  d'Avalos,  Marmiis  of  Pescara,  to 
wliom  she  had  been  betrothea  since  cUldhood. 
This  marriage  had  no  issue,  to  the  bitter  disap> 
pointment  of  tbem  both,  and  for  Vittoria  Colraina 
the  sorrow  was  deepened  by  the  gradual'  es- 
trangement of  her  husband.  Living  apart  from 
him  at  Naples  and  Ischia,  she  wrote  ber  earliv 
poems  in  an  exquisite  vdn     tender  mdancfaofy 
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at  hia  abaence,  clinging  later,  u  Ferrante  rose 
to  fame  in  the  eervice  of  Charles  V,  to  his  glory 
as  her  principal  consolation.  After  liia  death  in 
1625  with  the  laurels  of  Pavia  on  his  brow,  her 
sonnets  assume  a  high  flight  of  religious  exal- 
tation, expressed  as  were  the  earlier  ones  in 
Petrarchistic  form.  Of  her  manj  distinguished 
friendships  that  with  Michelangelo  is  the  moat 
celet»^ted.  Thtir  "Plattmie"  relationship  was 
at  its  hei|^t  about  this  time,  and  left  the  son- 
nets of  Michelangelo  as  its  enduring  monument. 
Vittoria  Colonna  at  Naples  was  in  close  touch 
with  the  group  of  reformers  about  Valdis,  and 
she  undoubtedly  shared  the  religious  views  of 
Reginald  Pole,  Contarini,  and  Bernardino  Oehino. 
Her  personality,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
her  age,  is  developed  in  the  biography  of  Reu- 
mont  (Turin,^  1803),  and  in  her  Carteggio,  ed. 

Ferrero-Mailer-Tordi  (Turin,  1889  and 
1802).  Of  her  poems,  translated  by  Roscoe  (Lon- 
don, 1868)  and  Lawlev  (London,  1889),  the 
best  editions  are  by  Mazzone  (Marsala,  1897, 
and  Giarre,  1900),  and  by  Tordi  (Piatoia, 
1900).  Consult  also  Jerrold,  Vittoria  Colonna 
.  (New  York,  1906). 

COJAfWStADW.  A  row  of  columns  support- 
ing an  entablature.  When  a  row  of  columns 
supports  arches,  it  is  properly  termed  "a  col- 
umnar arcade."  A  colonnade  may  be  either  in- 
ternal or  external  to  a  building,  or  may,  like 
the  great  curved  quadruple  colonnades  of  the 

Elaza  in  front  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  be  a  quite 
idependent  structure.  The  Greelcs  were  the 
first  to  develop  the  artistic  use  of  colonnades 
as  exterior  features;  they  surrounded  the  courts 
<rf  pahestne  and  market  aqfuaiea  with  them  and 
built  columnar  porticoes  called  ttoa  to  connect 
important  buildings  or  afford  sheltered  places 
for  meeting  and  conversation.  The  Romans 
erected  colonnades  of  colossal  dimensions  and 
great  splendor,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  at  Palmyra, 
Baalbec,  Gerasa  in  north  Africa,  and  elsewhere. 
A  colonnade  surrotmding  a  temple  is  called  a 
perietj/le;  the  temple  is  called  in  that  ease 
periptenu,  or  dipteral  if  the  peristyle  be 
double.  •  The  names  "tetrastyle,"  "hexastyle," 
"octastyle,"  "enneastyle,"  "decaatyle,"  and  "do- 
decastyle"  specify  eolonnadea  of  4,  6,  8,  9,  10, 
and  12  columns  respectively.  The  spacing  of 
columns  is  treated  of  under  OBDKBit  OF  Abchi- 
TECTUBE  (q.v.).  See  Coluun. 
•  COLONNA  PAXACB.  The  palace  of  the 
Colonna  family  at  Rome.  It  contains  an  impor- 
tant gallery  of  pictures  and  has  a  beautiful 

garden.   

COLOSNRf  kftlto',  Jules  Jude,  called  Ed- 
ouABD  (1838-1910).  A  French  orchestra  leader 
and  Tioliniat,  born  at  Bordeaux.  He  was  a 
pupil,  while  at  the  Conservatorv  in  Paris,  of 
8auzay,  Elwart,  and  Ambroise  Thomas.  Alter 
taking  the  prize  in  harmony  and  the  first  pria 
de  violon  at  the  Conservatory,  M.  Colonne  be- 
came first  violin  at  the  opera  house,  but  gave 
that  up  in  order  to  establish  a  series  of  Sunday 
conceru  at  the  Oddon,  known  later  as  the  Asso- 
ciation Artiitlque.  He  save  Paris  its  first 
bearing  of  works  by  Tschaikowsky,  Gri^,  Wag- 
ner, and  Raff,  and  did  much  for  the  cause  of 
Berlioz.  He  was  in  great  demand  as  a  ''gueat 
conductor."  In  1904  he  viaited  the  Imited 
States. 

COLONNE  DE  LA  GRANDE  AEKfiE,  de 

lA  gr&N  d&r'mft'.  A  Doric  column  near  Bou- 
logne, France,  commemorating  Napoleon's  proj- 
ect of  invading  England  and  founding  a  re- 
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puUle  there.  It  is  172  feet  in  hei^t  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  bronze  statue  of  Nimoleon.  It 
was  begun  in  1804,  but  was  not  finished  until 

1841. 

OOL'ONNETTE'  (Fr.,  dim.  of  colonne,  col- 
umn). In  architecture,  a  small  column  used 
more  for  decorative  than  constructive  purposes. 
It  is  seldom  found  in  ancient  moniunents,  but  is 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Middle  AgeB.  The 
facades  and  apses  of  Tuscan  churches  (Pisa, 
Lucca),  and  the  interior  galleries  of  French 
Gothic  cathedrals,  show  how  rich  an  ^ect  can 
be  obtained  by  long  lines  of  such  colonettes,  con- 
nected liy  arches  and  either  free  standing  or 
placed  against  a  wall.  Colonnettes  also  occur 
in  early  Renaissance  architecture,  especially  in 
minor  works  (pulpits,  tombs,  etc.)  and  in  the 
Francis  I  style  in  France. 

GOL'ONSAY.  One  of  the  inner  Hebrides,  or 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  off  the  southwest 
mainland  of  Argyllshire,  in  the  Firth  of  Lome, 
between  the  isles  of  Islay  and  Mull,  with  the 
small  isle  of  Oronsay,  of  the  southern  end, 
separated  by  a  narrow  sound,  dry  at  low  water 
(Map:  Scotland,  B  3).  Colonsay  and  Oron- 
say are  together  12  milea  long  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  and  1  to  3  miles  broad.  The 
surface  is  irregular  and  composed  of  mica  slate. 
Half  the  surface  is  culliTated.  Next  to  lona, 
Colonsay  contains  the  most  extensive  remains 
of  religious  edifices  in  the  Western  Isles.  On 
Oronsay  stands  a  large  stone  cross  and  the 
ruins  of  a  monastery  founded  in  the  fourte»ith 
century.  Potatoes  and  barley  are  the  chief  prod- 
ucts, cattle  also  being  raised.  Pop.,  1901.  301 : 
1911,  267. 

COL'ONY  (Lat.  colonia,  from  colonus,  a  hus- 
bandman, colonist^  from  colere,  to  till).  In  its 
proper  sense  "colony"  denotes  a  body  of  immi- 
grants living  in  a  foreign  land  under  tiie  laws 
and  protection  of  the  mother  eount^;  but  the 
term  has  been  used  loosely  to  deaeribe  all  daases 
of  distant  territories  dependent  in  any  form  on 
a  ruling  power,  from  mere  military  posts  like 
Gibraltar  or  Port  Arthur  to  practically  autono- 
mous states  like  Canada  or  Australia.  The 
Greeks  were  preeminently  a  colonizing  people. 
They  established  c<nnmunities  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
Thrace  and  the  Crimea,  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  in  Gaul.  Harseillea  was 
a  Greek  town,  founded  by  the  inhabitants  ot 
Phoctea  about  six  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  first  great  colonization  move- 
ment of  the  Greeks  followed  as  a  consequence 
of  the  so-called  Dorian  migration,  when  the  con- 
quered peoples  were  driven  from  their  lands 
and  compelled  to  find  new  homes.  The  second 
movement,  which  took  place  in  the  pnlod  be- 
tween the  eighth  and  tne  sixth  cmturies  B.O., 
was  due  to  political  disturbances  at  home,  the 
necessity  of  drawing  off  the  surplus  of  popula- 
tion, and  military  and  commercial  interests. 
When  it  had  been  determined  to  send  out  a 
colony,  the  oracle  was  consulted,  and  a  leader, 
called  oikiat,  ettwrr^f,  was  duly  appointed;  fire 
was  taken  from  the  sacred  fire  that  burned 
in  the  Prytaneum,  and  the  new  society,  though 
politically  independent,  patterned  itsdf  after 
the  mother  city.  The  relation  between  the 
two  communities  was  one  of  mutual  affection 
only;  but,  if  the  new  colony  undertook  it- 
self to  found  a  colony,  it  went,  through  cus- 
tom, for  its  oikitt  to  the  mother  city.  Differ- 
ing from  the  colony  as  thus  described  was 
the  cl«ruchy  (xXifpsvWa,  allotment  or  apportion- 
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meat,  from  kkiipos,  lot,  and  ix'^t  have),  the  mem- 
bers of  which  remained  in  close  connection  with 
the  mother  city  and  did  not  form  an  independ- 
ent community.  The  Athenian  cleruchies,  the 
only  ones  of  which  we  have  any  detailed  knowl- 
edge,  poBsewed  a  certain  measure  of  autonomy, 
but  omy  in  internal  affairs. 

It  was  one  of  the  trinmphB  of  the  organizii^ 
genius,  of  the  Romans  to  develop  the  colony  to 
a  more  perfect  form.  It  was  a  principle  of 
j^man  policy  that  not  only  every  conquered 
territory,  but  every  district  where  Roman  citi' 
sens  settled,  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
Empire.  The  colonia  was  one  of  the  municipal 
institutions  of  the  Empire,  having  its  owngov- 
eming  corporation  dependent  tm  Rome. 
were  various  grades  of  colonies — some  where 
there  was  the  high  privily  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, and  others  where  the  citizenship  was  of  a 
hiraibler  grade.  Corresponding  with  the  con- 
suls in  Rome,  there  were  municipal  ofBoera  in 
the  colonies  (duumviri,  quatuorwri),  in  whom 
were  preserved,  after  the  Empire  was  formed, 
the  old  republican  institutions.  The  Romans 
appointed  men  of  very  high  rank  to  the  govem- 
muit  of  their  provinces  or  colonies — moi  who 
had  held  such  offices  as  the  consiilship  or  mstor- 
sUp  at  home.   It  was  a  future  of  the  Roman 

Srtem  to  limit  their  period  of  government,  lest 
ev  should  become  independent  of  the  EB^>ire 
and  establish  separate  states. 

After  the  fall  of  Rome  centuries  passed  before 
colonization  recommenced ;  for  the  various  tribes 
who  broke  into  the  Empire  were  not  connected 
with  anv  parent  state,  and  the  Normans  who 
^read  themselves  over  Eun^  at  a  later  period 
were  utterly  unconnected,  in  the  eountrtos  when 
^ney  settlea,  with  the  government  of  the  north> 
em  states  whence  they  migrated.  When  Venice 
and  Genoa  were  at  uie  height  of  their  power, 
they  sought  to  advance  their  commercial  inter- 
ests by  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Hellemont  and  the  Black  Sea.  At  the 
olose  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  became  tiie  great  colonidng  nations  of 
Imrope.  Portugal  was  first  in  the  field,  ea- 
tablishing  settlements  along  the  western  coast 
of  Africa  in  the  fifteenth  century.  After  the 
rounding  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Bartholo- 
meu  Dias  in  1488,  which  was  foUowra  10  years 
later  by  the  yoye^  of  Vasco  da  Qama,  she  ex- 
tended her  settlements  along  the  eastern  coast 
and  into  bidla,  finally  penetrating  to  tiie  idands 
cf  the  Padflc.  The  Emperor  Qiarles  V,  wiio 
ruled  Spain  when  at  the  hei|^t  of  her  power, 
aimed  not  only  at  the  restoration  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  Europe,  but  at  the  creation  of  a  new 
empire  in  America.  Neither  Spain  nor  Portu- 
gal followed  the  policy  of  developing  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  regions  which  they  oc- 
cupied, but  merely  used  the  celonies  as  a  basis 
of  profitable  trade  with  the  home  eonntir  and 
as  an  asylum  for  hij^-salaried  officials.  Portu- 
gal established  mere  trading  factories.  The 
Spanish  colonies  were  chiefiy  concerned  with 
mining.  They  were  governed  by  an  official  hier- 
archy, under  the  general  direction  of  an  execu- 
tive department  in  Spain.  The  other  govern- 
ments of  Europe — Great  Britain,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  ttie  minor  states — subsequently  colo- 
nized  in  America,  the  East  Indies,  »nd  Africa. 

The  earlier  British  colonies  uase  in  the  re- 
verse order  to  those  of  Gbain — the  radonists  wmt 
first,  tiw  c^nitarifls  foUowed.   This  was  espe- 


cially true  of  the  New  England  Colonies.  Be- 
fore 1630  the  British  race  had  gained  a  firm 
foothold  in  America.  The  settlers  were  organ- 
ized as  privileged  companies  with  royal  letters 
patent,  which  in  practice  made  them  virtually 
independent  of  the  government  at  home;  and 
as  th^  were,  for  the  moat  part,  dissentors  sedc 
ing  a  place  of  refuge  from  what  they  considered 
the  grievances  of  the  Established  church  and 
the  government,  they  took  care  not  to  convey  the 
^ievanoe  with  them.  The  Northern  coltmists, 
indeed,  acted  as  if  they  were  a  sort  of  private 
corporation.  The  policy  of  Great  Britain  to- 
wards her  American  Colonies  was  the  result  of 
the  accepted  economic  philosophy  of  the  times 
(see  PoLmoAL  EotmOHT),  aoDor£ng  to  which  it 
was  thought  that  the  trade  with  ecuoiiies  most 
lie  strictly  craiflned  to  the  hmne  country.  The 
idea  was  that  the  colonies  should  supply  raw  ma- 
terials to  the  mother  country,  and  in  return 
should  purchase  from  the  tatter  its  manufac- 
tured products.  Shipping  was  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  home  country.  This  policy  was  no  more 
characteristic  of  Inland  than  of  other  Euro- 
pean states,  and  Uie  reason  why  it  encountered 
such  vigorous  opposition  in  the  Anglo-American 
Coltmies  was  that  the  latter  were  settled  by  men 
who  deliberately  planned  to  establish  homes  In 
the  New  World,  ^ereas  those  who  made  up  the 
colonies  of  Spain,  Portugal,  or  I^rance  were 
seeking  wealth  and  prestige  with  which  to  re- 
establish their  position  in  Europe.  But  no  mat- 
ter from  what  country  these  earlier  colonists 
came,  they  did  accomplish  one  fundamental 
thing:  they  made  possible  the  accumulation  of 
a  sufficient  supply  of  capital  to  encourage  and 
to  stimulate  the  inventim  of  new  ma^inery 
which,  beginning  in  the  ^htemtii  eentnryi  com- 
pletdy  revolutionized  society  in  the  nineteenth. 
See  ImHTSTBiAi.  Revolution. 

During  the  eighteen^)  century  Great  Britain 
rose  to  a  foremost  position  among  colonial  pow- 
ers, and  in  the  nineteentii  century  she  firmly  es- 
tablished her  primacy.  Rich  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies— a  loss  whieh 
for  a  time  seemed  to  threaten  tiie  dissolutirai  of 
her  empire — was  found  in  the  vast  realm  built 
up  in  India  and  in  the  flourishing  colonies  of 
Canada  and  Australia.  In  Africa,  which  became 
the  principal  scene  of  colonial  activity  for  the 
European  Powers  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Great  Britain  holds  posses- 
sion of  Cape  Colony  and  the  former  Boer  re- 

C'lics,  and  ot  immense  tracts  of  territory  in 
tral  and  eastern  Africa.  Coupled  with  her 
predominance  in  Egypt,  this  would  seem  to  as- 
sure to  En^and  a  splendid  colonial  developmoit 
in  the  Dark  Continent.  Spain's  colonial  em- 
pire attained  its  fullest  development  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  declined  in  the  eighteenth, 
and  disappeared  in  the  nineteenth.  The  Treaty 
of  Paris,  in  1763,  deprived  France  of  her  poe- 
sessioiu  in  America  and  put  a  quietus  on  Fr^ich 
colonization,  Algeria  excepted,  for  more  than 
100  years,  until  the  statesmen  of  the  Third 
Republic  initiated  a  new  policy  of  expansion 
in  Africa  and  the  Far  East.  The  Dutch  es- 
tablishments in  the  East  were  founded  in  great 

gart  upon  the  ruins  of  the  colonial  power  of 
ortugal.  At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary wars  Holland  was  shorn  of  aomt  of  her 
possessions  (Ceylon,  Cape  C<A(»iy),  which  went 
to  increase  the  et^onial  domain  of  Britain.  The 
annals  of  Dutch  dominion  in  tiie  East  Indies 
have  until  reooit  times  been  tiie  history  of  a 
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nation  seeking  to  enrfch  itself  at  the  expense  of 
downtrodden  peoples.  With  the  loss  of  Brazil 
in  1822,  the  importance  of  Portugal  as  a  world 
ower  departed.  By  its  victoiy  over  Spain  in 
898  the  United  States  todc  its  |dace  among 
tbe  edoBial  powers  of  the  world;  and  timmm 
the  solution  of  the  problems  presented  by  ta« 
necessity  of  reconciling  the  element  of  antMnwy 
inherent  in  the  administratiim  of  foreign  posses- 
sions with  the  republican  theorr  of  American 
institutions,  the  term  "colony,"  already  loose  in 
meaniiur,  has  attained  a  still  broader  applica- 
tion. See  the  articles  on  the  various  countries 
for  detailed  accounts  of  their  ocdonks. 

Tbe  problems  of  modem  colonization  are  mani- 
fold. Among  them  are  the  meaning  and  itignifl- 
canoe  of  imperialism;  the  subjugati^Hi  of  alien 
races;  the  ^ht  to  ca^nre  world  markets;  the 
possibility  of  the  tropica  as  a  permanent  home 
for  settlers  from  the  more  temperate  zones,  and ' 
a  dozen  others.  The  literature  upon  colonizar 
tion  is  enormous  and  is  ever  widening  in  scope 
and  scientific  value,  from  Adam  Smith's  Wealth 
of  NaH<ma  ( 1776)  down  to  the  publisher's  latest 
announeaueait.  Consult:  Broaghanit  Ah  /MnHry 
mto  the  Colonial  PoUejf  of  #iw  JSwFOjMon  Pow- 
er* (Edinburgh,  1803);  Wakefield,  A  View  of 
the  Art  of  ColoiUMtitm  {IS49) ;  Heeren,  A 
Manual  of  the  Sietory  of  the  Politioal  Byttem 
of  Europe  {London,  1857);  Caimes,  Colofusui- 
tion  and  Colonial  Oovemment  (ib.,  1873); 
Roecher,  Kolonien,  Kolonialpolitik  und  Awnoan- 
derung  (I^eipzig,  1886);  Norman,  The  People* 
amd  PoHtim  of  the  Par  Batt  (London,  189S) ; 
WoTsfold.  South  Africa:  A  Btadg  in  CoUmtal 
AdminietraUon  and  Development  (ib.,  1806) ; 
Dubois,  Bystimet  ooloniauw  et  peuplee  <x>loniea- 
teurg  (Paris,  1696);  Englehardt,  Lea'proteO' 
torata  ancient  «t  modemee  (ib.,  1896);  Kidd, 
The  Control  •of  the  Tropica  (London,  1808) ; 
Seinsch,  World  PoUtice  (New  York,  1900),  and 
Colonial  Government  (ib.,  1902) ;  Giddu^ 
Demoerooy  and  Empire  (ib.,  1900) ;  Dilke,  The 
Britieh  Empire  (London,  1899);  Egerton,  A 
Bhort  Eiatory  of  Britiah  Colonial  Policy  (ib., 
1897);  Reinscb,  ColoiUal  AdmAnittration  (New 
York,  1905) ;  Zimmerman,  Colonialpolitik 
(Leipzig,  1906);  -Schaefer,  Kolonialgeechicte 
(ib.,  1910);  Adam,  L'lmpMalieme  et  la 
morale  dea  peuplea  (Paris,  1908) ;  Akton,  The 
White  Man'a  Work  in  Aaia  and  Africa  (Lon- 
dan,  1907);  Leroy-Beaulieu,  De  la  eoloniaation 
ehet  lea  peuplea  modemea  (Paris,  1908) ;  Flam- 
marion.  Domination  et  ooloniaation  (ib.,  1010). 
COI/OFHON  (Lat.,  from  6k.  EoAo^r,  Kolo- 

C"  t) .  An  ancirat  Greek  city  of  Ionia  in  Asia 
or.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Hales, 
about  16  miles  north  of  Ephesus,  was  the  nsr 
tive  city  of  Mimnermus  and  claimed  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  Homer.  The  expression,  "to  put 
the  Colophon,"  meaning  "to  give  the  finishing 
stroke,"  is  explaned  by  Strabo  aa  arising  from 
the  belief  that  tiie  oavatiy  of  Colophon  ms  so 
enellent  that  it  always  decided  tbe  contest. 
Hence  comes  the  term  Colophon,  used  of  a  device 
at  the  .end  of  a  book,  or  a  note,  especially  one 
giving  the  name  of  the  printer,  date  of  publica- 
tion, etc.  The  name  of  the  town  may,  how- 
ever, come  rather  frinn  Gk.  k9\o^p,  kolophon, 
'summit';  in  the  expression  "to  put  the  Colo- 
phon," the  word  KoXo^y  may  easily  have 
passed  from  the  sense  of  "summit"  to  that  of 
"end.**  Several  other  Gre^  words  meaning 
'*pe^"  or  "tip,"  are  used  in  phrases  of  similar 
mMning.  Of.  ttie  history  of  nie  word  oome. 
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COL'OQ  U IMTIUA.  Bee  Colootitth.  ^ 
COI/OB  (Lat.,  connected  with  Lat.  eelarei 
Gk.  KoKiirreiw,  kalyptein,  Ger.  hehlen,  to  hide^ 
Ir.  oe{tm,  I  conceal,  Skt.  iarana,  refuge).  The 
color  of  an  object  in  nature  depends  upwsev* 
oral  c<mditl<ms:  the  character  of  the  l^hi 
which  illominatee  it,  the  phenoinena  whidi  take 
place  in  the  body  itself,  tiie  individual  peculiar- 
ities of  the  eye  which  views  tiie  body.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  that  ordinary 
white  light  may  be  T^;arded  as  a  mixture  of 
many  colors;  i.e.,  it  may  be  analyzed  into 
parts,  each  part  producing  a  different  color 
sensaticm.  In  scientific  language,  the  sensa- 
tion white,  as  percdved  by  looking  at  any 
ordinary  "white"  object,  is  dm  to  the  inddenee 
upon  the  eye  of  trams  of  ether  waves  fif  differ- 
ent wave  numbers,  Tarying  continuously  be- 
tween certain  limits;  wMle,  if  a  train  of  waves 
of  a  definite  wave  number  enters  the  eye,  the 
sensation  of  co1<h-  (if  any)  will  be  of  a  definite 
hue.  Thus  we  speak  of  yellow  light,  of  red 
light,  etc.,  meaning  those  ether  waves  which 
produce  these  sensations  of  ydlow  or  red  in  a 
iu»mal  eiye.  Whoi  tiie  ^er  waves  fall  ofoa 
an  object,  some  of  the  energy  goes  into  refleeied 
waves  at  the  auirface,  the  rest  goes  into  the 
entering  waves;  there  will  in  general  be  ab- 
sorption in  the  interior;  but  if  the  body  is 
transparent  there  will  be  transmitted  waves, 
and  also,  in  general,  waves  reflected  and 
scattered  by  little  particles  in  the  interior  of 
the  body.  The  color  of  a  green  leaf  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  when  viswea  in  ordinary  day- 
)i^^  oat  of  all  the  waves  which  outer  wo 
leaf,  only  those  which  combine  to  produce  the 
sensation  green  are  transmitted,  the  others  be- 
ing absorbed  by  the  coloring  matter  of  tbe  leaf; 
thus,  those  waves  which  are  scattered  by  the 
minute  interior  parts  traverse  a  layer  of  this 
coloring  matter,  and  cwily  green  light  emerges 
from  ul  sides.  The  light  which  in  this  case 
is  refiected  at  tiie  surface  la  simply  diffuse 
white  light.  An  object  whose  color  is  due,  aa 
here,  to  what  is  called  "body  absorptimi,*'  14)- 

Sears  of  the  same  color  when  viewed  by  re- 
ected  light  or  by  transmitted;  i.e.,  if  we 
look  through  it  at  the  source  of  light,  or  Ixxk. 
at  it  from  the  same  side  as  is  tbe  source.  The 
colors  of  almost  all  natural  objects  ara  doe  to 
this  body  absorption. 

The  cfdors  <n  m^als,  however,  and  snne 
aniline  dyes,  are  due  to  what  is  called  "surface 
absorption."  When  white  light  is  incident  upon 
a  piece  of  gol^  y^ow  light  is  reflected  hy  the 
aurfaoe,  thus  giving  the  yellow  color.  If,  how- 
ever, tiie  gold  is  hammered  out  exceedingly 
thin,  it  wiU  be  found  to  transmit  greenish-blue 
light,  so  that  in  the  case  of  surface  color  the 
cMors    by    reflection    and    transmissiw  are 

The  energy  of  the  waves  which  are  absorbed 
in  bodies  g^erally  goes  to  producing  heat 
effects;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  spent  in  pro- 
ducing other  ether  waves,  thus  giving  rise  to 
other  colors.  These  bodies  are  called  "fluores- 
cent." (See  Flttobbscence.)  In  these  cases, 
then,  the  color'  as  seen  by  transmission  and  by 
looking  at  the  bodies  sidewise  will  be  difformt. 

The  color  of  the  blue  wky,  of  fine  smoke,  and 
of  water  in  many  lakes  is  due  to  the  scattering 
of  light  by  extremely  small  particles — generally 
minute  solid  particles;  for  the  short  waves — 
i.e.,  blue  light — are  reflected  by  minute  par- 
ticles,  while  the  other  waves  simply  pasa 
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around  them.  Id  all  these  cases  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  incident  light  is  altered,  so  will  be 
the  color  perceived.  A  green  leaf  in  a  Tellow 
light  would  u»pear  blade.  For  an  ^cdtoit 
treatise  on  cmw,  consult  Rood,  Modern  Ohro- 
matica  (New  York,  1879) ;  also,  Bradley,  Ele- 
mentary Color  (Springfield,  Mass.,  1895) ;  Jor- 
gensen.  The  Mastery  of  Color,  2  vols.,  with  22 
colored  plates,  showing  about  1000  colors  {Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  1W8) ;  and  Ridgway,  Color 
Btamdard»  and  Color  Nomenclature,  with  63 
c(^ed  plates  and  lllfi  named  colors  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1812).  See  Liqht;  Visual 
Sbtbatioii. 

COLOB.  In  art,  either  tiie  pimient  emplc^red 
to  produce  a  certain  effect  to  the  eye,  or  the 
effect  tliUB  produced,  i.e.,  the  tint  of  a  picture. 
In.  the  fonner  sense  it  is  treated  of  in  this  work 
under  Piqiieitts  and  the  names  of  the  principal 
colors.  In  the  latter  sense  it  may  be  defined  as 
the  general  effect  of  all  hues  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  picture.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant teehnieal  requisite  of  painting,  and 
quite  esscsitial  to  a  production  of  the  flrrt  rank. 
The  sensation  of  color  is  produced  waTes 
of  l^ht  setting  into  vibration  fibres  of  the  optie 
nerve,  and  the  length  of  these  light  waves  is 
the  cause  of  the  different  hues.  For  example, 
when  the  light  wave  is  j^^^  of  an  inch  long, 
red  is  the  color  produced,  and  as  the  waves  de- 
crease in  force,  we  see  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 
so  mi  through  the  spectrum.  According  to  the 
theory  of  Chevreul,  now  generally  accepted, 
^ite  li^t  is  the  union  of  all  colors,  and  its 
decomposition  by  an  object  reveals  the  color 
separated  from  the  rest.  Thus,  a  rose  absorbs 
all  colors  but  red,  which  it  reflects;  while  a 
white  sulMtance,  rejecting  all  colors,  is  there- 
fore colorless.  Correctly  speaking,  there  are 
hut  six  colors — three  primary  (red,  blue,  and 
yellow),  and  three  secondary  (orange,  violet,  and 
green).  Orange  is  composed  of  purple  and 
yellow,  videt  of  red  and  blu^  green  of  ydlow 
and  Uue.  All  other  colors  are  conpounds  of 
these. 

Complementary  Colors  are  those  which,  com- 
bined with  another  color  or  colors,  make  up 
the  three  primary  colors  constituting  white 
light.  If  the  given  color  be  primitive,  its  com- 
pfement  is  composed  of  the  other  two  primitive 
colors.  For  example,  the  oomplementary  color 
of  blue  is  orange,  i.e.,  red  ana  yellow.  If  the 
given  color  be  s  secondary,  its  oomplementary 
IS  the  remaining  primitive  color — as,  e.g.,  the 
complementary  color  of  green  (blue  and  yellow) 
ia  red.  In  painting  brilliancy  of  coloring  may  be 
obtained  by  placing  complementary  colors  side 
by  side,  because  each  lends  to  the  other  a  fa- 
vorable halo,  while  the  juxtaposition  of  non- 
complementary  colors  has  the  opposite  effect  of 
dullness.  This  method  of  helghtraiing  and  soften- 
ing colors  was  used  with  great  effect  by  Dela- 
croix and  is  to-day  much  practiced  by  French 
and  Spanish  painters. 

It  is  also  usual  in  the  studios  to  divide  colors 
Into  warm  tones  and  cool,  according  as  they 
approach  or  depart  from  the  colors  of  sunlight. 
Reds,  oranges,  and  yellows  are  regarded  as 
warm;  blues,  greens,  and  violets  as  cool.  In 
painting  it  has  long  been  customary  to  relieve 
warm  colors  by  plu:ing  them  near  cool.  This 
Is  espectidly  marked  in  Corref^o's  pictures, 
which  have  a  omtnl  point  of  warm  eo«or  with 
tiie  aarroundingB  cool.  Hie  Florentines  reversed 
''Ms  process,  while  the  Venetians  intermixed 


warm  and  cool  ttmes,  and  Rnbens  i^aoed  them 

side  by  side. 

Contrast  of  Color  is  either  simple  or  com- 
pound. Each  of  the  primary  colors  forms  a 
contrast  to  the  other  ^o.  Tom,  blue  fonns  a 
simple  contrast  to  red  and  vellow.  But  if  red 
and  yellow  were  mixed  togeuier,  the  complemm- 
tary  color  to  blue  would  be  produced,  viz., 
orange,  which  is  the  most  powerful  contrast  to 
blue.  Contrast  was  the  earliest  and  simplest  way 
of  obtaining  color  effects.  It  was  almost  uni- 
versal among  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance,  as 
witness  the  reds  and  blues  in  the  garments  of 
the  Madonna  and  the  saints.  In,  modem  times 
it  has  beeai  much  used,  but  not  with  the  same 
success,  by  the  Pre-Raphaelites  in  England  and 
the  followers  of  Ingrte  in  France. 

Harmony  of  Color  is  usually  attained  by  giv- 
ing to  the  painting  a  prevailing  color  or  tone, 
'  to  which  all  the  others  are  subordinated.  It  is 
based  rather  upon  accord  than  xxpon  contrast. 
For  in  nature  tnere  are  few  suddra  contrasts  of 
color,  but  nUJter  gradual  timndtioiB  ud  delioate 
gradations.  Harmoiiy  endeavors  to  prcwrre  the 
same  tones  in  a  painting  as  exist  In  nature.  It 
discriminates  betweffli  the  same  color  sem  in 
sunlight  and  in  shadow,  near  or  at  a  distance; 
or,  in  other  words,  between  the  values  of  colors. 
No  matter  how  different  the  colors  of  the  pic- 
tures, they  must  all  aoemrd  with  liie  domiiuat 
color  tone. 

The  mastery  of  color  is  the  most  diffleult 
-achievement  ot  painting,  and  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  the  coforist,  tike  the  poet,  is  bom  and 
not  made.  Concerning  tiie  Gre^,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  make  statements  with  surety,  ainee  alt 
their  great  paintings  have  perished.  The  Ori- 
ental peoples  have  always  excelled  in  color,  es- 
pecially in  their  textile  ftibrica  and  ceramics.  In 
painting,  also,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  at- 
tained remaricable  and  subtle  harmonies.  All  the 
^reat  schools  of  painting  have  attained  excdlonoe 
in  color.  Among  the  Italians  tiie  painters  of 
Venice  excelled,  and  in  the  Works  of  Oioigione, 
Titian,  and  others  attained  an  unsurpassed  ex- 
cellence. Of  the  great  schools  of  the  seventemtk 
century,  which  likewise  excelled  in  color,  the 
Flemish  (Ruliens)  excelled- in  bright  but  har- 
monious effects,  the  Dutch  (Ronbrandt)  in  more 
subdued  color  schemes,  with  subtle  treatment  of 
light  and  shade  (q.v.),  and  the  Spanish  (Velas- 
quez), in  values  (q<T.)  of  colors.  The  chief 
ncellence  of  the  old  English  masters  consisted  in 
their  color,  and  the  French  painters  of  the  rococo 
(Watteau,  Fragonard)  were  excellent  oolorists. 
The  banning  of  the  modem  development  of 
painting  consisted  in  the  romantic  reaction 
against  classic  line  in  favor  of  color.  (See 
PAnrrmo,  History.)  The  ImpressiimiBts  have 
discovered  many  new  tints  and  raised  the  entire 
scale  of  color.  Among  tiie  numy  oolorists  of 
note  belonging  to  the  ^^erican  scniool  are  Whis- 
tler, Abbey,  and  Childe  Hassam. 

Blbliopmphy.  The  technical  qualities  of 
painting  are  briefly  treated  in  a  number  of  man- 
uals on  the  appreciation  of  art,  enumerated 
under  the  bibliography  of  Abt,  among  which  see 
especially  Van  Dyck,*Art  for  Arft  Sake  (New 
York,  1901).  Other  good  manuals  are  Blanc, 
Orammaire  dea  arts  du  deatin  (Paris,  1870) ; 
Bracquemond,  Du  deaain  et  de  la  oouteur  (ib., 
1S85) ;  Grant  Allen,  The  Color  Benae  (London, 
1892)  ;  Rood,  Color  (ib.,  1904) :  Riesling,  Weaen 
und  Technik  der  Materei  (Leipzig,  1908  et  seq.) ; 
Berger,  Beitrige  amr  SniwiiMunga'OeatMckte 
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der  Malieehnik  (Hunieh,  1900),  very  exhaustire; 
Bouvier,  Bandbuoh  der  Otmalerei  (Leipzig, 
1910) ;  Sandford,  ManwU  of  Color  (Kew  York, 
1910)  i  Vanderpoel,  Color  Problems  (London, 
1903) ;  SoliHnon,  The  Praotiee  of  OU  Pawting 
(ib.,  1911) ;  Morean-Vanthier,  The  TmskHique  of 
Painting  (New  York,  1912);  Qnmewald,  Dot 
Kolorit  in  dor  vmeeiatUtohen  Maierei  (Berlin, 
1912). 

COLOR.   In  law,  in  a  flgurative  soue,  a  Bern- 

blance  or  appearance  of  something,  implying 
that  the  thing  to  which  the  term  is  applied  has 
not  the  quality  or  character  claimed;  as,  color 
of  title  means  an  apparent  but  not  valid  title. 

Formerly  in  common-law  pleading  in  Eng- 
land, when  the  defendant,  pleading  oy  way  of 
confession  and  avoidance,  e<mfeaKd  that  the 
plaintiff  had  a  prima  facie  or  apparent  right, 
the  "confession"  was  said  to  give  "color,*'  and 
the  defendant  then  pleaded  matter  by  way  of 
avoidance,  i.e.,  to  show  that  the  facts  pleaded 
by  the  plaintiff  did  not  in  law  give  ground  for 
recovery  against  the  defendant.  CoNras- 
8I0N  Am>  Avoidance. 

Color  of  Offioe  is  the  semblance  pretense 

authority,  by  virtue  of  an  oflScial  position, 
assumed  or  claimed  by  an  officer  when  he  does 
some  act  outside  of  his  actual  jurisdiction. 
The  term  includes  acts  done  under  an  honest 
but  mistaken  belief  of  power,  as  well  as  where 
one  knowingly  exceeds  his  authority.  All  such 
acts  are  void,  and  an  officer  who  is  thus  guilty 
of  an  abuse  of  power  is  liable  for  any  damages 
which  may  result  from  it  or  may  be  removed 
from  office  by  impeachment  or  other  appro- 
priate proceeding.  See  CoNVESSiON;  Di  Facto; 
False  Iupbisonuent. 

Color  of  Title  is  that  which  on  its  face  ap- 
pears to  t)e  proof  of  ownership,  but  which,  by 
reason  of  some  defect  not  easily  discoverable, 
does  not  in  law  constitute  a  valid  title.  The 
term  is  generally  used  to  describe  a  deed  or 
will  purpwting  to  vest  in  the  claimant  the 
title  to  an  estate  in  land.  A  conveyance  by 
one  so  claiming  title  gives  the  vendee  only 
such  rights  as  the  vendor  has,  i.e.,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  property  under  whatever  title  the 
vendor  had,  and  a  right  to  "tack,"  or  add,  the 
period  of  possession  to  make  up  the  time  neces- 
sary to  gain  absc^ute  title  by  adverse  posses- 
sion. In  the  United  States  one  claiming  title 
under  an  invalid  instrument  purporting  to 
conv^  a  definite  parcel  of  land  may  in  sMne 
cases  make  good  his  claim  by  adverse  posses- 
slon  to  the  entire  parcel  described,  even  though 
his  actual  physical  possession  (called  pedis 
poeaessio)  covers  only  a  part  or  parcel  thereof. 
See  Adverse  Possession;  Titie  (to  property). 

COZX>B,  IN  Plants.  The  peaM  majority  of 
plants  show  distinct  coloration,  especially  in 
atrial  or  aquatic  organs.  The  absence  of  color 
is  an  index  M  parasitic  or  saprqihytic  life,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  parasites 
and  saprophytes  are  hi^ly  colored.  The  most 
common  coloring  matter  in  plants  is  chloro- 
phyll, which  manifests  itself  in  various  shades 
of  green.  Light  of  some  strength  has  been 
shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  development  of 
chlorophyll,  though  recent  experiments  show 
that  it  may  develt^  in  various  seedlinss 
germinated  In  perfect  darkness,  and  that  l£e 
synthesis  of  carWiydrates  may  take  place  vig- 
orously under  a  dense  layer  of  cork.  The 
preamee  of  plastids  and  favMwble  conditions 
of  nutrition  are  necessary  for  the  proper  de- 
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velopment  of  chlorophyll.  Tellow  coloration  in 
plants  is  also  commonly  associated  with  plas- 
tids, and  is  due  to  the  relative  abundance  of 
xanthophyll  or  caroiin  present  as  compared 
with  the  true  dilwaphyll.  The  phenomenon 
of  yellowness  is  most  cfHnitton  in  ^ng  leaves 
and  is  especially  well  shown  in  auttunn.  How- 
ever, in  many  young  leaves,  especially  where 
the  nutrition  conditions  are  unfavorable,  yel- 
low leaves  also  appear.  Unfavorable  nutrition 
is  probably  the  cause  of  yellowness  in  most 
cases.  In  dying  leaves  the  part  near  the  veins 
usually  remains  green  longest.  In  young  leaves 
the  green  parts  are  longer  and  mneh  better 
developed  internally  than  are  the  yellow  or 
white  parts. 

Red  or  blue  ccdoration  in  plants  is  not  di- 
rectly associated  with  plastids,  but  is  due  to 
pigments  that  are  scattered  through  the  cell 
sap.  The  coloring  substances  are  called  antho- 
cyans— «rythrophyll  if  red,  cyant^hyll  if  blue. 
Blue  colors  occur  most  commonly  in  flowers, 
while  the  reds  occur  abundantly  in  leaves  as 
well  as  in  flowers.  The  red  eolwation  of  leaves 
has  heen  much  discussed  In  literature  and  de- 
serves further  mention.  While  in  smne  plants, 
as  coleus,  red  colors  are  more  or  less  perma- 
nent, in  most  cases  redness  is  periodic.  Perliaps 
the  three  most  common  examples  of  color  dis- 
play are;  (I)  in  the  young  actively  growing 
leaTes  of  seedlings  or  perennial  shoots;  (2) 
in  wintering  leaves,  especially  of  rosette  plants; 
and  (3)  in  dying  leaves,  emecially  In  autumn 
leaves.  All  kinds  of  causes  have  been  assigned 
to  account  for  periodic  ecdoration,  but  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory  is  one  propoised  by  Over" 
ton  in  1899.  He  has  shown  experimentally 
that  an  excess  of  sugar  in  nutrient  solutitma 
causes  an  early  and  rich  development  of  color, 
while  an  absence  of  sugar  retards  this  devdop- 
ment.  In  the  summer  the  produets  oi  a  da;rB 
photosynthesis  are  cominonly  carried  <Al  before 
another  day  begins;  but  in  the  cool  autumn 
nights  this  transfer  is  checked,  and  sugars 
accumulated  in  the  leaf  unite  with  tannin  sub- 
stances and  cause  tiie  production  of  the  pig- 
ments. A  siroilar  explanation,  plus  the  great 
flow  of  siu),  would  account  for  red  leaves  in 
spr!hg.  Meclianical  injury,  which  prevents  the 
carbohydrato  transfer*  auo  causes  an  excess 
of  sugar  and  gives  rise  to  red  colors.  Light 
seems  to  favor  wAxa  develt^ment,  perliaps  oe- 
cause  it  favors  the  increased  production  of 
carbohydrates. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  ecological  sig- 
nificance of  red  colors.  Stahl  and  ^y,  as  a 
result  of  experiments,  hold  that  red  colors 
increase  the  available  supply  of  heat  and  thus 
prcrfMig  the  leaf  activities  in  iaXk  and  enlarge 
them  in  spring.  Kemer  has  also  held  the 
'protective"  theory  of  color.  If  red  colors  do 
have  any  such  function — and  this  is  by  no 
means  proved — it  must  probably  be  r^rded  as 
quite  incidental.  In  no  case  can  the  need  for 
protection  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  the  de- 
velopment of  pigment,  as  one  might  suppose 
from  reading  various  treatises  on  the  subject 
of  color.  Cnisult  8ort>y,  On  Comparative  Vege- 
table Ohrotnatology  (London,  1873) .  See 
Chlobophtll;   Photobyntbesis  ;  Leaf. 

COLORADO,  kttl'6-rft'do  (Sp.,  colored  red), 
"The  Centennial  State."  A  State  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  admitted  in  1876,  the  twenty-fifth  in 
order  of  admissiffln.  It  lies  between  lat.  37"  and 
41*  N.,  and  approximately  long.  102*  and  109* 
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W.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  nortli  by  Wyoming 
and  Nebraska,  on  the  east  by  N^raska  and 
Kaneaa,  on  the  south  by  Oklahoma  and  New 
Mexico,  on  the  west  by  Utah.  Longitudinal 
extent,  about  376  miles;  latitudinal  extent, 
about  276  miles.  Land  area,  about  103,600 
w^uare  miles;  water  area,  about  300  square 
miles. 

Topography.  Colorado  lies  upon  the  great 
watershed  oi  the  continent,  and  is,  except  Wyo- 
ming, the  most  derated  State  of  the  Union. 
Several  of  the  most  prominent  ranges  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  system  traverse  it  in  a  north- 
erly and  Bontherly  direction.  The  eastern  two- 
flfUis  is  a  porticHi  of  the  region  known  as  the 
Great  Plains.  It  varies  in  elevation  from 
about  3000  feet  at  the  eastern  boundary  to 
over  SOOO  feet  at  the  western  edge,  where  it 
meets  the  foothills.  It  is  drained  by  the  South 
Platte,  Arkansas,  and  B^ublican  rivers,  with 
their  tributaries.  Approximately  in  long.  105* 
the  plains  give  way  to  chains  of  foothills, 
qnite  ra^ilar  and  in  places  very  abrupt  in 
the  northern  part  of  tne  State,  more  broken 
to  the  sooth.  Bade  of  the  foothills  rise 
abruptly  the  UOty  ranges  ni  the  Roddes.  Tb» 
east«mmoet  mountains,  entering  the  State  tstm 
the  north,  are  called  the  Medidne  Bow  Range, 
and  c<mtinue  south  as  the  Fnmt  Range  to 
Pike's  Peak.  The  crest  of  the  Front  Range  is 
in  part  a  portitm  of  the  Ckmtinental  Divide— 
the  waters  fT<»n  the  east  side  flowing  to  the 
Mbsissippi  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  those  trom  the  west  ude  flowing  west< 
ward  to  the  Gulf  of  Galilwnia.  Pike's  Peak, 
at  the  sonthon  end  of  this  range.  Is  the  most 
fitmooB  mountein  in  the  State,  but  not  the 
highest  being  twenly-third  in  the  list  of  36 
named  peaks  which  reach  an  altitude  of  over 
14,000  feet.  Probably  a  dosen  or  more  unnamed 
peaks  cotdd  be  added  to  the  list.  Over  100 
other  named  peaks  are  known  to  rise  above 
13,000  feet,  and  at  least  200  undetermined  and 
in  mai^  eases  unnamed  peaks  donbtteia  readi 
that  altitude. 

West  of  Medidne  Bow  and  Front  ranges 
are  three  valleiyB  eidled,  respectively,  Nmih 
Park,  Middle  Park,  and  South  Park.  North 
Park  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Park  Range, 
and  is  separated  from  Middle  Park  by  an 
east-west  ridge  which  connects  Park  Range 
with  Front  Range  and  forms  part  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide.  The  headwaters  of  the  North 
Platte  River  rise  on  the  norUi  slope  of  this 
ridge,  while  the  waters  of  the  south  tlope  flow 
into  the  Grand  Kvo',  thenee  sonthwestward 
to  the  Paeiflc.  Between  Middle  and  South 
parka  the  Front  Range  meets  the  Saguache  (or 
Sawatch)  Range,  the  loftiest  of  them  all.  Tor 
miles  its  crest  towers  above  the  13,000-foot 
level,  surmounted  by  the  wdl-known  Holy  Cross 
Mountain  (see  Plate  with  article  Holt  Cboss 
MouRTACV),  as  wdl  as  by  Princeton,  Harvard, 
Tale^  and  crrer  half  a  doaen  others  whose 
hd^ts  exceed  14,000  feet.  To  the  sontiieast 
the  mountains  are  ccmtinued  in  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  and  Culebra  ranges,  which  extend  south- 
ward into  New  Mexico.  West  of  the  latter 
ranges  lies  the  great  San  Luis  valley,  while 
west  of  this  rise  the  San  Juan  Mountains. 
The  remainder  of  the  west  portion  of  the  State 
is  an  area  of  broken  mountains,  plateaus,  and 
valleys,  witii  a  graeral  slope  to  the  west. 
Many  of  the  mountain  passes  are  over  11,000 
feet  in  altitude,  and  smne  of  them  over  13,000 
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feet.  The  great  intermountain  valleys  or  parks 
above  mentioned  are  a  Astinguisbing  fea- 
ture of  the  scenery.  Tliere  are  a  number  of 
smaller  mountain  parks,  the  one  best  Icnown 
and  most  frequented  being  Estee  Park,  UOTth- 
west  of  Doiver,  a  favorite  summer  reeort.  San 
Luis  valley  extends  into  New  Mexict^  but  con- 
tains in  Gcdorado  8000  square  miles,  indndiiig 
the  most  levd  land  in  the  State,  at  an  altitude 
of  about  7500  feet.  Other  important  valleys 
are  the  Arkansaa  (q.v.),  Rio  Grande  (q.v.). 
White,  Grand,  Gunnison,  and  Yampa  (or 
Bear).  The  North  Platte  and  South  Platte 
rivers  unite  to  form  the  Platte  of  Nebraska.  The 
source  of  the  South  Platte  is  about  11,000  feet 
above  sea  levd,  and  tiie  fall  in  the  distance  to 
DenLvet  Is  6000  feet.  The  Arkansas  rises  over 
10,000  feet  above  sea  levd,  rapid^  ftilling  to 
7800  feet,  passing  through  the  Royal  Ctoige 
3000  feet  de^,  and  flowing  southeast  and  east 
into  Kansas.  The  Rio  Grande  dd  Ncole  rises 
on  the  east  dopes  of  the  San  Juan  Range  and 
flows  through  »ui  Luis  valley  into  New  Mexico. 
The  largest  streams  on  the  west  slope  are  the 
Green,  crossing  the  n<»thweet  comer  of  the 
State,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Yampa  and 
White;  the  Grand,  me  of  tin  main  affluents  oi 
the  Colorado,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Gunnismi, 
Dolores  and  San  Migud.  Ncme  of  these  streams 
are  navigable.  No  other  State  contains  tiio 
headwaters  of  so  large  a  number  of  rivers.  In 
the  high  mountains  are  many  hundreds  of  small 
lakes,  chiefly  of  glacial  origin.  Their  area  in 
many  casea  has  been  increased  by  artificial 
additions,  for  the  atonge  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion. Large  reswvdrs  have  also  been  etm- 
structed  for  the  same  purpose  In  the  lower  val- 
1^  and  on  the  plains.  The  lofty  peaks  and 
mountain  parks  are  equaled  in  grandeur  by  the 
river  caQons;  those  of  the  Arkansas,  Grand, 
Gunnison,  Smith  Platte,  Bonld«,  Unc(mq)ahgre, 
Big  Thompson,  and  othera  varying  In  d^tth 
from  1000  to  3000  feet. 

OUmate  and  8oiL  The  topographic  features 
— great    differences    in    devation,  extensive 

{ilains,  hk^  mountain  ranges,  and  broad  val- 
eys — ^result  In  a  varied,  though  in  general  mild 
and  salubrious,  climate.  The  hi^  altitude  of 
the  State  premises  a  cool  temperature.  In  tiis 
lower  portions  the  days  are  sometimes  hot, 
but  the  nights  are  cool  and  free  from  humid- 
ity. Mean  annual  temperature  at  Fort  Collins, 
46.7",  July  68.2°,  December  29.7';  at  Pueblo, 
61.1»,  July  74%  December  33.7*;  at  Denver, 
49.4*,  July  71.7*,  December  82*;  Long's  Peak 
Inn,  87.7*,  July  66*,  December  25.1*.  The 
mean  annual  precipitation  varies  from  7  to  40 
inches,  according  to  location.  In  several  small 
areas  it  falls  below  10  inches;  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  State  it  is  from  10  to  16  hiehes; 
in  about  one-third  from  16  to  20  inches;  in 
the  higher  mountain  ranges  it  is  from  20  to 
25  inches;  and  in  a  few  of  the  highest  moon- 
tains  from  25  to  40  inches.  The  dry  dlmaie 
and  pure,  bracing  atmoq>here  of  Colorado  are 
considered  beneficial  to  asthmatle  and  pulmo- 
nary sufferen,  and  the  charming  paries  are  be- 
coming great  natural  sanitariums.  Thousands 
of  persons  flock  to  the  State  annually  to  r^[ain 
their  health,  and  other  thouBimds  for  recrea- 
tion and  the  enjoyment  of  the  scenery,  hunting, 
and  fishing.  The  various  mineral  springs  are 
also  adjuncts  to  the  remedial  nature  of  the 
climate.  The  hot  sulphur,  inm,  and  sod* 
springs  of  Middle  Park,  Steamboat  Springs, 
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Wagon  Wheel  Gap,  Maniton,  CafiCMi  Ci^* 
Olenwood  Springs,  and  Idaho  Springs  are 
famous. 

The  soil  along  the  river  bottoms  is  largely 
alluvial,  with  much  light  loam  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State.  In  some  placee  siliceous 
and  mioaceons  mbetanoea  abound,  while  here 
and  there  day  fnrmations  crop  out.  Tlie  for- 
ests cover  about  10,600,000  acres  of  land,  re- 
stricted mainly  to  the  mountains. 

For  the  flora  and  fauna,  see  the  paragraphs 
under  Rocky  MounTAiNs;  United  States. 

Oeology.  The  gBol<«ical  Btnicture  of  Colo- 
rado is  extremely  varied.  On  the  eastern  plains 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata  are  exposed  in 
nearly  hwicontal  positioa  and  hi  gnat  thick' 
■neas.  On  the  eastern  flank  of  the  mountains 
these  formations  give  way  to  Cambrian,  Ordo- 
▼ician,  Carboniferous,  Jurassic,  and  probably 
some  Permian  and  Triassic.  The  lowest  foot- 
hills are  in  most  cases  Cretaceous.  These 
formations  are  upturned  and  in  some  placee 
much  folded.  The  axis  of  the  mountain  system 
is  formed  by  granites  and  other  igneous  rocks, 
more  or  leas  metamoiphoBed,  of  Areh«ui  age, 
with  a  great  variety  of  later  volcanic  rotaa. 
On  the  western  edge  of  the  system  Paleozoic 
strata  again  appear,  including  Devonian,  and 
are  ov^'bid  farther  west  by  Cretaceous,  Jora- 
Trias,  and  Tertiary  beds.  In  North  and  Middle 
parks  the  formations  are  mostly  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary,  surrounded  by  Archnan  rocks  and 
vdcanic  inteusions.  The  Carboniferous  rocks 
of  the  State,  nnllke  those  altng  the  Appala- 
chian Honntaina,  indose  no  coal  seams.  Coal 
occurs,  however,  in  great  abundance  in  latw 
formations — mostly  Cretaceous,  that  in  Ncolih 
Park,  Tertiaiy.  The  great  upheavals,  accom- 
panied by  volcanic  activity,  along  the  Rocky 
Mountains  have  favored  the  formation  of  ore 
deposits,  some  of  which  are  of  great  economic 
inqtortanee.  Cripple  Creek,  LeadviUe,  Boulder, 
Ouray,  Aspen,  Rosita,  8ilvert<m,  Gilpin,  Lake 
Ci^,  and  OunnisfHi  are  important  centres  of 
gold,  silver,  and  lead  mining.  Copper,  sliic, 
manganese,  and  iron  ores  also  oeenr  in  exien- 
tiva  deposits.  During  Pleistocene  time  the 
mountain  valleys  in  all  the  higher  ranges  were 
occupied  by  glaciers  for  a  distance  averaging 
about  10  miles  on  each  side  of  tiie  crests. 
Several  small  glaciers  are  still  active,  the  <»e 
most  visited  and  best  known  to  geologists  b^ng 
tiie  Arapahoe,  west  of  Boulder. 

mninff.  Colorado  is  best  knonrn  as  a  mining 
State.  Jjthongh  it  does  noi  lead  in  any  im- 
portant mineral  product,  it  closely  approaches 
California  in  the  production  of  gol^  and  in 
former  years  ite  yield  was  larger.  In  1912 
it  ranked  eleventh  among  the  mineral-produc- 
ing States  in  the  total  value  of  ito  output. 
The '  totel  value  of  mineral  producte  in  that 
year  was  $58,167,309.  The  chief  mineral  is 
gdd,  wfaidi  in  1012  was  valuad  at  tl8^8,6«2 
and  in  lOlS  at  $18,395,000.  Gold  production 
faas  fallen  off  somewhat  because  of  the  exhaustion 
oif  certain  rich  deposite.  In  1906  the  production 
exceeded  $30,000,000,  and  in  1908-00  the  State 
stood  first  in  tiie  production  of  gold.  Cali- 
fornia regained  first  place  in  1910.  The  most 
important  gold-producing  district  is  Cripple 
Creek  in  Tellunde  County.  In  this  district 
in  1912  gold  was  produced  to  the  value  of 
$11,008,362,  or  over  60  per  cent  of  the  produe- 
iAoa  from  all  the  deep  gdd  mines  of  the  State. 
Then  was  an  increased  prodnctim  of  about 
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$175,000  in  1013.  Other  important  gold-pro- 
ducing counties  are  San  Miguel,  Ouray,  San 
Juan,  Gilpin,  and  Clear  Credc.  Of  the  gold 
mined  05  per  cent  is  from  siliceous  ores.  Many 
famous  camps  which  have  been  large  producers 
have  become  practically  exhausted.  These  in- 
dtide  Sihrwtoo  and  Ouray.  At  the  latto-  place 
is  the  Cum  Bird  Mine,  whidi  was  lor  a  Icmg 
time  me  of  the  richest  and  most  steadily  pro- 
ducing mines  in  the  United  States. 

Coal  is  the  mineral  product  of  second  im- 
portance. There  were  produced,  in  1912, 
10,977,824  short  tons,  valued  at  $16,345,336, 
ccanpaied  with  10,157,373  short  tons,  valued  at 
$14,747,764,  in  1911.  The  production  in  1913 
was  a  decrease  of  about  1,600,000  tons  over 
1012.  The  eoal  fidds  of  the  State  are  divided 
by  the  major  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
into  three  general  groups,  designated  as  ^e 
Eastern,  the  Park,  and  the  Western.  The  East- 
em  group,  the  most  highly  developed  of  the 
three,  comprises  the  Denver  r^on  and  the 
Caflon  City  and  Trinidad  fields.  The  Park 
group  includes  the  littie-known  and  almost  un- 
devdvped  fleidB  ot  lAe  South,  Middle,  and 
North  Park.  The  Weetmt  group  is  the  largest 
in  area  and  it  ctrntains  the  greatest  amount  of 
coal.  All  the  fields  of  this  group,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Yampa  field  in  the  extreme  north 
and  the  Durango  field  in  the  south,  belong 
to  the  great  Uinta  basin,  which  extends  from 
Gunnison  Co.,  Colo.,  on  the  east,  to  Carbon 
and  Emei7  counties,  in  the  central  part  of 
Utah,  on  the  west.  The  coal  ranges  from 
sobbitnmiiKnu  in  the  Denver  rejrions,  through 
various  grades  of  bituminous,  indudiiw  the 
high-grade  cdiing  co^  of  the  Trinidad  and 
Glenwood  Springs  fields,  to  true  anthradte,  in 
the  Crested  Butte  and  Yampa  fields.  Some  of 
the  coal  beds  are  of  enormous  thickness.  The 
total  area  underlain  by  coal  was  estimated  at 
17,130  square  miles,  and  about  60  per  cent 
of  that  entire  region  is  bdieved  to  contain 
coal  workable  under  present  conditicms.  There 
is  an  extent  of  t^ritwy  which  embraces  over 
4000  square  miles  about  which  littie  is  known, 
but  which  may  ctmtain  workable  coal,  and 
nearly  3000  square  miles  of  territory  in  which 
the  coal  lies  under  heavy  cover  and  is  not 
workable  on  that  account  at  the  present  time. 
Colorado  is  the  most  important  coal-producing 
State  west  of  the  Misdssfppi  River  and  ranks 
sevoatii  among  all  the  States  in  production. 
In  1912  thwe  were  about  ISfiOO  men  eaiqtlosred 
in  the  eoal  mines. 

Zinc  is  also  mined  extensively,  and  ito  pro- 
duction has  increased  considerably.  In  1912 
the  recoverable  zinc  content  of  the  ores  mined 
in  Colorado  amounted  to  66,111  tmis,  valued  at 
$0,123,374.  The  product  for  1013  decreased  in 
value  by  $1,732,000  over  1912.  Zinc  mining 
ranks  third  in  importance  among  the  mining 
industries. 

Colorado  leads  all  the  Weston  States  in  the 

manufacture  of  pig  iron.  The  ore  from  which 
the  iron  is  made,  howerer,  is  obtained  chiefly 
from  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming,  and  the  value 
of  the  product  is  not  included  in  the  total 
mineral  production  of  the  State. 

Silver  ranks  fourth  in  the  value  of  the  out- 
put, amounting  in  1913  to  $9,159,367,  com- 
pared with  $5,050,423  in  1912  and  $3,884,989 
in  1911.  Silver  prodnetion  is  largely  hvm 
dry  and  siliceous  gdd  and  rilver  ores  and  from 
silver-lesd  ores,  ue  prindpal  produdng  eoun- 
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ties  being  Lake,  in  which  is  the  famous  Lead- 
Tille  dietrict,  San  Miguel,  Mineral,  Ouray,  Pit- 
kin, Clear  Credc,  &ui  Juan,  and  Qilpin.  The 
same  oomitiea  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the 
lead  productifHi.  which  in  1913  was  over  40,000 
tons,  an  increase  in  value  of  $877,000  over  1912. 
In  1912,  37,621  short  tons  were  produced,  valued 
at  $3,385,902,  compared  with  34,884  short  tons, 
of  $3,135,668  value,  in  1911.  This  quantity  is 
that  of  recoverable  lead  content  of  the  ore  rained, 
not  the  (quantity  and  value  of  the  lead  smelted. 
Other  mineral  industries  which  yidd  prodQcta 
exceeding  $1,000,000  In  value  are  stone  quar- 
rying and  clay  and  copper  mining.  The  value 
of  the  stone  productitm,  most  «  which  was 
marble,  was  $1,420,607  in  1912.  The  clay  prod- 
ucts, exclusive  of  tiie  raw  clay  sold,  were  valued 
at  $1,437,394.  Cmiper  is  produced  in  MHuider- 
able  quantities.  The  main  output  of  the  mineral 
is  derived  fran  the  treatment  of  mixed  oree,  of 
which  copper  is  of  minor  importance.  These 
include  IcM-silver  ores  and  pyritic  ores  rich  in 

Sold  and  rilver.  The  quantity  of  ct^per  thus 
erived  in  1913  was  7,634,000  pounds.  In  1912 
it  was  7,007,303  pounds,  valued  at  $1,172,705, 
compared  with  8,084,488  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,003,061,  in  1911. 

As  a  result  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  manu- 
facture of  radium,  popular  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  production  of  uranium-bearing 
ores,  from  which  the  radium  is  obtained.  There 
mre  two  distinct  varieties  of  these  ores  in  Colo- 
rado—the oamotite  impr^nations  in  sandstone 
of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  in  the 
Paradox  vall^,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  pitch- 
blende of  Gilpin  County.  From  these  mines 
are  obtained  practically  all  the  radium-bearing 
minerals  in  the  United  States.  The  State  ranks 
first  in  the  production  of  tungsten  ores.  These 
in  1012  were  valued  at  $297/i33.  Other  min- 
erals produced  are  oonent,  fefdspar,  fuller's 
earth,  gem  materials,  gypsum,  iron  ore,  Hme, 
natural  gas,  petroleum,  sand  and  gravd,  and 
sulphuric  acid.  The  production  petroleum 
in  1912  was  206,062  barrels. 

The  figures  of  the  tJiirteenth  census,  which 
are  for  the  calendar  jear  1909,  show  that  in 
that  year  there  were  in  Colorado  672  mine  op- 
erators with  1576  mines  and  quarries.  The 
capital  invested  in  the  mining  industry  was 
$144,639,558.  There  were  26,743  persons  en- 
gaged in  these  industries,  oi  whom  24,769  were 
wage  earners.  The  value  of  the  products  of 
the  mines  in  that  year  was  $45,680,135.  The 
results  of  the  census  show  that  Colorado  and 
Indiana,  of  the  important  mining  States,  show 
a  decrease  in  mining  activity.  This  decline  in 
Colorado  is  shown  not  only  in  the  value  of 
products,  but  also  in  tiie  amount  depended  for 
salaries  and  wages,  which  decreased  7.2  per 
cent  since  1904. 

Agriculture.  The  agricultural  development 
of  Colorado  has  had  a  comparatively  recent 
beginning.  Although  a  larger  part  of  its  area 
is  of  a  character  which  nuuces  the  growing  of 
crops  impossible,  large  portions  are  admirably 
adapted  for  cultivation.  The  eastern  two-fifths, 
which  lies  within  the  Great  Plains  section  of 
the  United  States,  is  largely  utilized  for  gradiig 
purposes,  but  dry  farming  has  been  successful 
and  irrigated  portions  yield  large  crops.  Within 
the  central  mountain  mass  there  are  numerous 
paries  and  smaller  vall^s,  the  floors  of  which 
are  formed  frmn  allUTial  or  lacustrine  deposits. 
Wberever  water  is  available  and  the  altilnde  is 


not  too  great,  these  are  irrigated  for  the  produc- 
tion of  v^tables,  grain,  grass,  and  fruit.  There 
is  little  agricultural  activity  in  the  hi|^h  moun- 
tainous regions  except  in  uie  San  Luis  valley 
in  the  south-central  part  of  the  State.  To  the 
west  of  the  divide  the  streams  supply  large  vol- 
umes of  water  for  irrigation  in  the  valleys.  The 
rainfall  is  at  times  CMisiderable.  To  the 
east  of  the  divide  on  the  plains  the  rainfall 
is  heavier,  and  here  some  crops  are  grown 
without  irrigation.  Wherever  watw  is  anul- 
able  irrigatif»  has  been  introduced.  The  laig* 
est  irrigated  areas  in  the  State  are  in  tiie 
valleys  of  the  South  Platte  and  Aricansas 
rivers,  extending  from  the  mountains  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  State. 

The  growth  of  agriculture  is  indicated  by 
the  following  figures.  The  number  of  all  farms 
in  1010  was  46,170,  compared  with  24,700  in 
1900,  or  an  increase  of  86.9  per  cent  in  the 
decade.  Out  of  an  approximate  land  area  of 
66,341,120  acres,  the  land  in  farms  in  1910 
amounted  to  13,638,113  acres,  coo^red  with 
9,474,688  acres  in  1900,  or  an  increase  ot  48.8 
per  cent.  The  In^roved  land  in  farms  in  1910 
was  4,308,101  acres,  while  in  1900  it  was  2,873.- 
968  acres,  or  an  increase  of  89.2  per  cent  in 
the  decade.  The  average  number  of  acres  po" 
farm  decreased  from  383.6  in  1900  to  293.1 
in  1910.  The  value  of  farm  propoty  from  1900 
to  1910  shows  a  remarkable  increase.  In  tiie 
latter  year  it  was  $491,471,806,  while  in  IBOO 
it  was  $161,045,141— an  increase  of  206.2  per 
cent.  Tb»  average  value  of  all  property  per 
farm  in  1910  was  $10,645.  and  in  1900  $652a 
The  average  value  of  land  per  acre  increased 
from  $9.54  in  1900  to  $26.81  in  1910.  If  an 
earlier  period  is  taken,  the  increase  in  the 
devd<^ment  of  agriculture  is  even  more  strik- 
ing. During  the  period  from  1870  to  1910 
the  niunhar  of  farms  inereassd  on  an  average 
over  1100  a  year,  and  there  were  29%  times 
as  many  farms  in  1910  as  in  1870. 

In  1910  the  total  number  of  all  farms  was 
46,170,  of  which  37,780  were  operated  by  owners 
and  managers,  and  8390  by  t^uuits.  The  farsts 
<^rated  by  owners  and  managers  in  1900  num- 
bered 19,119,  and  those  operated  by  tenants, 
6581.  It  is  significant  that  while  there  was 
an  increase  ot  81,470  in  the  't(4al  number  oi 
farms  during  the  decade,  the  nnmber  oi  farms 
operated  by  owners  and  managers  increased  1^ 
18,661,  while  those  operated  by  touuits  in- 
creased only  2809.  The  great  majority  of  the 
farms  have  been  acquired  by  tiieir  owners  or 
f^erators  from  the  government  or  from  private 
corporations,  in  the  form  of  homesteads,  Carey 
Act  entries,  desert-land  entries,  or  irrigated 
farms.  Most  of  these  have  bem  acquired  at 
a  small  price  or  cm  Itmg  time  and  otiwr  ftivor- 
able  terms,  making  ownership  possible  to  the 
man  of  small  means.  This  fact  doubtless  ac- 
counts in  the  main  for  a  smaller  propcntion 
of  farms  operated  by  tenants  than  is  found  in 
most  of  the  older  States.  In  1910  the  total 
number  of  farms  owned  or  operated  by  tenants 
was  36,993,  of  which  26,822  were  reported  free 
from  morteage  and  9086  were  rnKMrted  as  mort- 
gaged. The  average  amount  of  the  martg^ 
debt  per  fmrm  was  $8508.  The  average  eqn«^ 
per  farm  above  the  mortgage  was  $7706. 

Over  one-third  of  all  the  farms  in  the  State 
in  1910  were  between  100  and  174  acres  in 
size.  About  one-fifth  were  from  260  to  490 
acres.   Of  tiie  total  farm  acreage  trf  the  State 
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in  1910,  36.1  per  cent  was  in  farms  of  1000 
acres  and  over,  and  29  per  cent  was  in  farms 
of  175  to  499  acres,  these  being  the  most  Im- 
portant size  groups.  Four-fifths  of  the  farmers 
of  the  State  in  1910  were  native  whites,  and 
almoet  one-fifth  were  foreign-bom  whites. 
There  were  only  674  lum-whit^;  of  these  405 
were  Indians,  87  Japanese,  81  negroes,  and  1 
Chinese.  Of  the  8308  foreign-bom  white 
farmers  in  1910,  1926  were  bom  in  Germany, 
1128  in  Sweden,  882  in  England,  734  in  Russia, 
and  643  in  Canada. 

The  total  value  of  crops  in  1909,  according 
to  the  thirteenth  census,  was  $SO,27&,000.  Of 
the  total  value,  leas  tlian  one-tiiird  (29  per 
cent)  was  contributed  by  cereal  en^  .^loat 
one-third  was  contributed  by  hay  and  forage, 
alwut  one-eighth  by  sugar  crops,  and  about 
one^ighth  by  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 
The  remainder,  representing  13.2  per  cent  of 
the  total,  consisted  chiefly  of  fmits  and  nuts. 
The  total  value  of  crops  in  1909  was  200.4 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1899.  This  increase 
was  doe  parUy  to  higher  prices.  The  table 
given  below  gives  the  acreage,  production,  and 
value  of  the  chief  crops  in  1900  and  in  1013. 
The  figures  for  1909  are  from  the  titirteenth 
census,  and  those  for  1913  are  estimates  frmn 
the  United  States  D^artment  of  Agriculture. 


Acrmfft 

ProiLbu. 

VslUB 

Cora   

1913 

430.000 

6.300.000 

l4,;ifis.ooo 

1900 

3a6,fiC0 

4,t<(i:{,3H 

2,(57;i,584 

VhMt  

1913 

460,000 

9,tiSii.iK)0 

7.551.000 

1009 

340,729 

7.-'L'.l,ilS7 

6.463,928 

B«lar  

1913 

100,000 

3  L.'.".(i,(iOO 

1,820,000 

1009 

71,411 

l>s'.i.:il3 

1.100,753 

Oats  

1013 

305,000 

10,'i7.".,i)00 

4,697,000 

1009 

375.04S 

4.177,260 

as*  

1013 

30,000 

.'i'lU.iKU 

204.007 

1000 

15,716 

123.530 

PMstoM   

1913 

80,000 

9:200.000 

6,980,000 

1000 

85,830 

n.7Hl).(174 

3,704,768 

Hsy  

1013 

800,000 

*S2-t,(rt» 

ISiMDMO 

1000 

1,285,0M 

2,241,556 

17.98Ura 

*TOM. 


It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  by  far 
the  most  important  crops  are  hay  and  forage, 
which  have  more  than  three  times  the  acreage 
and  three  times  the  value  of  wheat,  the  next 
crop  in  order.  The  production  of  aiuar  beeta 
is  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural  in- 
dustries, and  Colorado  ranks  first  in  the  coun- 
try. The  acreage  in  sugar  l>eet8  in  1909 
was  108,082.  The  production  was  1,231,712 
tons,  with  a  value  of  $6,061,162.  In  1913  the 
acreage  was  157,000  and  the  production  1,800,- 
000  tons,  from  which  215,000  short  tons  of 
sugar  were  made.  Certain  portions  of  tba 
State  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  vegetables  and  fmits  of  various  sorts.  Of 
these  the  best  known  are  the  cantaloupes,  or 
mekma,  which  are  shipped  annually  in  hnn- 
dredfl  of  carloads  from  the  Arkansas  River 
r^ion.  These  include  the  famous  Rocky  Ford 
cantaloupes.  The  most  important  vegetable 
produced  is  the  potato.    The  statistics  of  its 

Sroduction  will  be  found  in  the  table  above. 
Tchard  fmits  grown  include  apples,  peaches, 
nectarines,  pears,  plums,  pranes,  cherries,  and 
apricots.  The  total  number  of  trees  or  vines 
bearing  orchard  fruits  in  1910  was  2,947,920. 
The  total  value  of  the  product  was  $4|661.792. 
The  most  imp»tant  fruit  produced  is  apples. 


Of  small  fruits  there  was  an  acreage  in  1900 
of  2829,  and  the  crop  was  valued  at  $398,836. 
The  most  important  small  fruit  is  the  straw- 
berry. There  were,  in  1910,  101,332  grapevines 
at  bearing  age,  and  Uw  value  of  tba  grape  crop 
was  $28,026.  A  small  quantity  of  nuts  was 
produced. 

Stock  Baiaing.  The  total  value  of  the  live 
stock  on  the  farms  of  Colorado  in  1910  was 
$68,840,485.  Cattle  numbered  1,127,737,  with 
a  value  of  $31,017,302;  horses,  294,035,  with 
a  value  of  $27,382,926;  mules,  14,739,  valued 
at  $1,798,535;  swine,  129,294,  valued  at 
$1,568,168;  and  shew,  1,426,214,  valued  at 
$6,856,187.  The  number  of  domestic  animals 
in  1913  was,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
3,076,863.  The  number  of  fowls  of  all  kinds 
in  1910  was  1,721,445,  valued  at  $1,012,254. 
The  wool  produced  on  the  farms  in  1909  was 
valued  at  $1,172,666. 

Stock  raising  was  the  original  agricultural 
industry  of  the  State,  and  for.  a  time  it  had 
almost  the  whole  ftdd  to  itself.  The  intro* 
duction  of  mixed  farmli^  has,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, modified  the  conditions  under  which  cattle 
were  raised  in  former  years.  There  are  still 
large  areas  of  eemiarid  land  which  can  be 
utilized  only  for  grazing  purposes.  Upon  this 
land  are  many  lar^  farms  or  ranches. 

That  cattle  raising  on  a  large  scale  is  de- 
creasing is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1906  there 
were  1,362,303  cattle  being  raised  for  market 
purposes,  white  oa  Jan.  1,  1914,  the  number  was 
estimated  at  021,000.  There  Were  also  fewer 
sheep  grown  in  1914  than  in  1900,  the  figures 
for  the  latter  year  being  1,677,561  and  for  the 
former  (est.)  1,668,000.  Sheep  raising  is  con- 
fined cSiefiy  to  the  southern  counties. 

Irrigation.  Of  the  46,170  farms  in  Colorado, 
25,926,  or  56.2  per  cent^  were  irrigated  in 
1910.  The  acreage  of  these  irrigated  farms  was 
2,792,032,  or  04.0  per  cent  of  tiie  improved  land 
in  forms.  Enterprises  existing  in  1910  were 
capable  of  supplying  8,090,166  acres  with  water, 
and  the  total  acreage  included  in  irrigation 
projects  which  were  completed  or  under  way 
was  5,9 1 7,467 .  ( See  Iebiqation  ;  Rbclau A- 
TiON.)  On  Sept.  28,  1909,  the  Gunnison  irri- 
gating tunnel  was  formally  opened  by  Presi- 
dent Taft.  This  tunnel  is  a  part  of  the  largest 
single  irrigation  project  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  goverament  up  to  that  time. 
The  tunnel  was  driven  from  two  points,  6  miles 
apart — one  on  the  Gunnison  River,  whence  the 
water  supply  came,  and  the  other  at  Montrose 
in  the  Uncompa^re  valley,  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  range.  Through  this  tunnel  water  to 
irrigate  from  150,000  to  175,000  acres  of  land 
is  carried.  The  tunnel  was  completed  for  use 
in  June,  1010,  and  the  complete  project  was 
nearly  three-fourths  completed  at  the  beginning 
of  1914,  The  government  is  also  carrying  on 
preliminary  work  on  another  irrigation  project 
in  the  Grand  valley.  It  is  designed  to  irrigate 
about  50,000  acres  by  means  of  tunnels  from 
the  Grand  River. 

Porest  Products.  These  include  firewood, 
fencing  material,  logs,  railroad  ties,  tel^aph 
and  telephone  poles,  mat^ial  for  barrels,  naval 
stores,  etc  There  were,  in  1902,  2181  farms  in 
the  State  reporting  fwest  products,  the  total 
value  hehag  $805,710,  compared  with  $113,055 
in  1800 — an  increase  of  170.4  per  cent.  Of 
the  value  in  1009,  $137,701  was  reported  as 
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that  of  products  used  or  to  be  used  on  farniB 
themaelTea,  $163,978  as  that  of  products  aold 
or  for  aale,  imd  114,040  aa  the  amount  received 
for  standii^. 

ICanufactnres.  Colorado  is  preeminently  a 
mining  State,  but  the  proportion  which  the 
value  of  its  manufactures  formed  of  the  total 
value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States 
increased  steadily  at  each  census  from  1869  to 
1899.  From  1899  to  1909,  however,  this  pro- 
portion decreased.  In  the  former  year  it  was 
ei|^t-tenths  of  1  per  cent>  seven-tenths  of  1  per 
oent  in  1904,  and  in  1009  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 
Daring  Uiis  period  of  40  years  the  gross  value 
of  products  per  capita  of  the  entire  population 
Af  tiie  State  increased  from  $72  to  $163  in  1909. 
I/Ludh  of  the  manufacturing  activity  such  as 
■melting,  iron  and  steel  operations,  eement  man- 


the  needs  of  the  mining  industry.  Irrigation 
of  the  fertile  valleya  of  the  Platte  and  Arfcan* 
sas  rivers  and  other  rtreams  has  made  Uie  beet- 
sugar  produetion  of  Col(»ado  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  State.  (See  Agriculture.)  The  can- 
ning industry  ie  also  the  outgrowth  of  the  de- 
velopment of  irrigation.  Coal  and  timber  as  fuel 
for  industrial  consumption  and  timber  as  manu- 
facturing material  are  abundant  and  generally 
accessible.  The  fact  that  Colorado  is  a  natural 
grazing  country  is  respftn^ble  for  the  devdop- 
ment  of  such  indusfaies  as  slaughtering  and 
meat  padcing,  the  manufacture  of  butter,  «teese, 
and  condensed  milk,  the  rendering  of  grease  and 
tallow,  and  wool  scouring. 

The  table  below  gives  tM  moat  important  data 
in  regard  to  manutectures  in  1900  In  cmnpari- 
son  with  1004: 
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ufacture,  and  marble  and  stone  work,  is  de-.  From  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  in- 

p^ident  upon  the  development  of  its  extensive  dnstries  with  the  largest  value  of  products 

mineral  resources.    Furtnermore,  msny  manu-  are  those  cwmected  wiw  Blaugfatering  and  mest 

faeturing  establishments  owe  their  eximenee  to  pacldng.    The  value  in  lOW  was  $0,057,000: 
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The  wage  earners  employed  in  this  industry 
number^  669.  The  second  in  value  of  produc- 
tion were  flour-mill  and  gristmill  products, 
followed  by  the  industries  relating  to  print- 
ing and  publishing.  From  1904  to  1909,  the 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in- 
creased 26.7  per  cent,  and  the  avmige  number 
of  wage  earners  28.6  per  cent,  while  the  value 
of  products  increased  29  per  cent,  and  the 
value  added  by  manufacture  33.8  per  cent. 

The  wage  earners  in  the  State  in  1900  num- 
bered 28,007,  of  whom  25,967  were  male  and 
2110  were  female.  The  wage  earners  under  16 
years  of  age  numbered  165,  of  whom  16  were 
fenuiles.  The  prevailing  hours  of  labor  for  more 
than  one-half  of  the  wage  earners  empl<7ed 
ranged  from  54  to  60  a  week.  Of  the  total 
number  of  wage  earners,  22.7  per  cent  were  em- 
ployed in  eatabUBhrnents  where  the  prevailing 
hours  of  labor  wwn  less  than  54  hours  per  week, 
and  28.9  per  eent  in  eetaUldunents  where  the 
prevailing  hours  were  more  than  60  a  week. 
There  are  only  four  cities  in  th^  State  In  which 
manufactures  are  important — Denver,  with  12,- 
058  wage  earners  and  a  product  valued  in  1009 
at  $51338,547;  Pu^lo,  with  1320  wage  earn- 
ers; CcAorado  ^ring^  616;  and  Trinidad,  220. 

Fopalatlon.  Colorado  is  the  most  populous 
of  the  Rooky  Mountain  States.  The  steady  in- 
crease  in  population  is  shown  by  the  figures  by 
decadefr~1860,  34^77;  1870,  39,864;  1880,  194,- 
327;  1890,  412,198;  1900,  539,700;  1910,  700,- 
024.  The  increase  in  the  decade  1900  to  1910 
was  269,324,  or  48  per  cent.  The  State  ranked 
thirty-second  in  populaticoi,  the  same  relative 
rank  which  it  held  in  1900.  The  population 
per  square  mile  in  1010  was  7.7,  compared  with 
6.2  in  1900,  and  4  in  1890.  Hie  arban  popula- 
tion in  1910  was  404,840,  and  the  rural  popu- 
lation 894,184.  Urban  population  showed  an 
increase  of  60.1  per  cent  m  the  decade  1900-10, 
and  rural  p<^ulation  an  increase  of  46  per  c«it. 
The  estimated  population  on  July  1,  1014,  was 
909,537. 

Of  the  total  population  in  1910,  475,136,  or 
69.5  per  cent,  were  native  whites  of  native  par- 
entage; 181,428,  or  22.7  per  cent,  were  native 
whites  of  foreifpi  or  mixed  parentage;  126361, 
or  60.9  per  cent,  were  foreign-bom  whites;  and 
11,468,  or  1.4  per  cent,  were  negroes.  The  per- 
centage of  the  foreign-bom  ^pulation  is  as 
follows:  Germans,  13.5;  Italians,  11.3;  Rus- 
sians, 10.7;  Austrians,  10.3;  English,  10.2; 
Swedes,  9.8;  Canadians,  7.5;  Irish,  6.0;  Scot- 
tish, 3.4;  Danes,  2.2;  Modcans,  2,  and  all  others, 
12.4.  The  Vidian  popuUtion  in  1910  was  1482, 
c(»Qpared  with  1437  in  1900.  The  Chinese  num- 
bered  373  in  1910,  compared  with  559  in  1900, 
and  the  Japanese,  2300  in  1010,  compared  with 
48  in  1900.  The  total  number  of  males  of  voting 
age  in  1910  was  271,648,  representing  34  per 
cent  of  the  population.  The  principal  cities 
of  the  State  with  their  populations  are  as  fol- 
lows: Denver,  1910,  213,381,  1900,  133,850;  Colo- 
rado Springs,  1910,  29,078.  1900,  21,085;  Lead- 
vUle,  1910,  7508;  1900,  12,455;  Cripple  Creek, 
1910,  6206,  1000,  10,147.  The  decrease  in  the 
population  of  Leadville  and  Cripple  Creek  is 
due  to  the  exhaustion  of  mines  which  were  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  settlement  and  growth  of 
those  cities.  There  were,  in  1910,  27  cities 
having  a  population  of  more  than  2500. 

Tnmaportatlon.  Colorado  has  a  greater  rail- 
way mileage  than  any  other  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States.    On  Jan.  1,  1013,  there  were  5871 


miles  of  track.  Of  this,  4880  was  stiradard 
gauge,  and  1491  narrow  gauge.  The  railroads 
in  the  State  having  the  longest  mileage  are  as 
follows:  Atdiison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe,  512; 
Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy,  394;  Chicago^ 
Rock  Island,  and  Pacific,  166 ;  Colorado  Midland, 
261;  Colorado  and  Southern,  397;  Denver  and 
Rio  Grapde,  970;  Rio  Grande  Southern,  170; 
and  the  Unlmi  Pacific,  890.  The  dectirio  roads 
include  the  Denver  and  Intermountsin  Railroad 
Company,  34  miles;  the  Denver  and  Interurban, 
54  miles;  the  Grand  Junction  and  Grand  River 
Valley,  21  miles;  and  the  Trinidad  Electric 
Transmission  Railway  and  Gas  Company,  19 
miles.  The  Le^lature  of  1909  created  a  State 
Railroad  Commission,  which  has  general  charge 
of  the  regulation  of  railway  rates.  It  is  com- 
posed <^  three  ocmmissioners  SAiKrfnted  by  th« 
Govemw.  There  are  no  navlffable  rivers  hi  the 
State. 

Education.  Colorado  has  an  excellent  edu- 
cational tystem,  and  it  is  efficiently  admin- 
istered by  the  State  board  with  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  PuMic  Instruction  in  charge.  The 
number  of  illiterates  is  small.  The  thirteenth 
census  showed  23,780  persons,  or  3.7  per  cent 
of  the  population,  unable  to  read  and  write. 
The  number  in  1900  was  17,779;  the  percentage, 
4.2,  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  urban  popu- 
lation in  1910  was  2.4  and  in  rural  popuwiioa 
5.2.  Among  the  native  whites  the  percentage 
in  1910  was  only  1.6.  According  to  the  census 
figures  the  total  Bchool  population  in  1010,  ages 
6  to  20  inclusive,  was  215,040.  Of  these  147,- 
626  were  in  attendance  in  schools.  Of  the  num- 
ber attending  scfaocls,  07,182  were  of  native 
white  parenti^^  42,895  were  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage,  12,070  'were  fw«gn-bom  whites,  and 
1648  were  n^;roe8.  According  to  the  Khocd 
census  taken  in  1913  the  tot^  school  popula- 
tion in  that  year  between  the  ages  of  6  ami  21 
was  177.428.  The  enrollment  in  the  publio 
schools  in  the  same  year  was  130,948.  The  aver- 
age daily  attendance  was  120,326.  There  were 
enrolled  in  high  schools  16,377,  and  in  graded 
schools  below  high  schools  212,582.  The  en- 
rollment in  rural  sehot^  was  482469.  The  total 
number  of  teachers  in  graded  schools  was  3683, 
of  whom  3079  were  females  and  604  males.  In 
the  rural  schools  were  2042  teachers,  of  wh<Knf 
1744  were  female  and  298  male.  The  average 
monthly  salary  of  male  teachers  in  grodeA 
schools  was  1102.45,  and  of  female  teaxdiers 
$69.01.  The  average  mtmtfaly  salary  of  teasers 
in  rural  schools  was  $61.09,  and  for  female 
teachers  $66.19.  The  disbursements  for  edu- 
cational purposes  in  1912  indnded  $3,836,166 
for  teachers*  salaries,  $1,232,254  for  current  ex- 
penses, $1,262,794  for  building,  utes,  and  Im- 
provementa,  and  $13,252  for  library  purposes. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  school  proper^  in 
1912  was  $426,911,427.  Increased  attention 
has  been  given  in  recent  years  to  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  schools.  Courses  in  agriculture 
have  been  intindueed  in  several  counties,  and 
a  department  of  rural  sdiools  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  State  Agricultural  College.  In 
addition  to  the  common  sdiools,  the  State  sup- 
ports a  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Col- 
orado Springs,  a  State  Industrial  School  for 
Boys  at  Golden,  a  State  Hrane  and  Training 
School  for  Mental  Defectives  in  Jefferstm 
County.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  teaching 
of  the  adult  blind  outside  of  schools.  The 
Le^slatore  has  made  provision  for  the  appoiat- 
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ment  of  a  State  teacher  of  the  adult  blind,  and 
Buch  a  teacher  was  appointed  in  1911.  The 
institutions  for  higher  education  include  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Gunniscm,  the  State 
Toaehers'  GoUeg^  of  Ckdorado  at  Qreeley.  the 
University  d  CMorado  at  Boulder,  Colorado 
College  at  Colorado  Springs,  Ct^lwe  of  the  Sa- 
ered  Heart  and  Colorado  WomeiTs  College  at 
Denver,  Colorado  Agricultural  College  at  F<^ 
Ct^lins,  State  School  of  Mines  at  Golden,  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  at  University  Park,  and  West- 
minster College  at  Westminster.  The  Univer^ty 
of  Colorado,  C<dorado  Collie,  State  Teachers* 
Collcjge,  University  of  Denver,  and  West- 
minster Ccdlege  are  coeducational. 

Tinaiuws.  The  report  of  the  State  TreMursr 
for  the  biennial  period,  1911-12,  shows  a  balance 
in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
Dec  31,  1910,  of  $3,300,320.  ^le  receif^  for 
the  period  were  $8,237,909,  and  the  disburse- 
ments $7,383,035,  leaving  a  balance  on  Dec.  1, 
1912,  of  $4.164,19S.  The  net  floating  and  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  State  on  Nov.  30,  1912,  waa 
$2,890^44.  The  Le^slature  of  1911  created 
a  State  Auditing  Board  and  a  Tax  Commission. 
It  also  provided  for  the  revislfm  of  the  revenue 
laws  of  1902  and  1908. 

Banks.  There  were  in  the' State,  on  June  14, 
1912,  127  national  banks,  with  deposits  subject 
to  check  amounting  to  $56,310,371,  and  savings 
deposits  amounting  to  $4,061,179.  There  were 
136  State  banks  with  deposits  sohject  to  check 
amounting  to  $7,S16,20S,  and  savings  deposits 
of  $1,171,609.  The  savings  banks  numbered  8, 
with  14,956  depositors  and  deposita  aggre^ting 
$2;B16,670.  In  addition  to  these  uere  were 
25  private  banks  with  deposito  subject  to  check 
amounting  to  $1,862,660,  and  savings  deposits 
amounting  to  $147,870. 

.  Charltlea  and  Correctiona.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  under  State  control 
include  the  Home  for  Children,  Soldiers*  and 
Sailors'  Hmiw,  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  State 
Hospital,  Stete  Home  and  Training  School  for 
Ifantal  Defectives,  Bi^s'  Industrial  Scho<^  Oirls' 
Indnsi^al  School,  State  Penitentiary,  and  State 
Reformatory.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  above 
institutions  for  the  biennial  period  ending  Nov. 
30,  1914,  there  was  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$882,000,  and  for  improvemente,  $96,600.  Largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey, 
the  Legislature  in  1909  passed  a  bill  providing 
that  delinquent  childroi  shall  come  under  the 
chaneery  wmn  of  the  courts  of  record.  The 
bill  provided  for  a  referee  to  be  called  the  Mas- 
ter of  Discipline  to  hear  cases  of  delinquency 
and  dependency  when  it  is  practicable  to  try 
the  same  before  the  chancery  side  of  the  court. 
The  same  L^slature  also  passed  bills  to  sup- 
plement and  strengthen  existing  acte  punishing 
those  charged  viw  juvenile  delinquency.  An- 
other bill,  actively  supported  by  Judge  Lindsey, 
passed  at  this  session  created  a  probation  court, 
wherein  it  is  lawful  for  the  jndge  of  the  court 
to  hear  evidence  in  relation  to  all  matters  prop- 
erly put  before  it,  to  Ax  the  amount  of  damage 
committed  by  the  person  charged  with  the  of- 
fense, and,  with  the  consent  of  the  person  in 
whose  interest  the  proceedings  were  b^un,  to 
order  reparation  to  be  made  by  him  to  the  per- 
son suffering  such  damage  by  the  return  of  the 
property  taken  or  payment  of  the  damage  done. 
The  Legislature  of  1911  passed  a  measure  per- 
mitting the  State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home 
to  admit  Confederate  veterans.    This  Legisla- 
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ture  also  provided  for  the  parole  of  prisoners  in 
county  jafla  for  good  conduct  and  work,  and  for 
the  employment  of  prisoners  in  jails.  Half  of 
any  prisoner's  earnings  by  this  enactment  is  to 
go  to  his  dependent  wife  and  children.  The 
same  Legislature  also  passed  the  child-labor  laws 
to  forbid  any  child  under  14  being  emplc^ed  in 
a  theatre,  or  in  places  of  amusement  where  in- 
toxicating liquors  are  scdd,  or  in  any  other 
places;  a  ehild  of  this  age  must  have  a  permit 
to  work  on  a  farm  or  an  orchard.  No  child 
under  14  may  be  employed  during  school  hours 
or  before  7  A.H.  or  after  8  P.ll.,  and  8  hours  is 
the  maximum  for  child  lalxn-.  The  Legislature 
of  1913  also  enacted  several  important  bills  re- 
lating to  the  work  of  charities  and  correetiais. 
These  provided  for  the  r^^nlatlon  of  the  sale  ol 
cocaine,  and  the  registeriiLz  of  tuberculous  per- 
sons, and  forbade  tiie  publication  of  trial,  etc., 
where  children  are  involved.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1912,  through  the  operation  of  the  refer- 
endum, a  mother's  compensation  law  was  carried. 
Other  measures  passed  by  referendum  at  this 
electi<m  were  those  providing  for  a  more  extended 
civil  service,  and  limiting  l£i  hours  of  work  for 
women.  In  1913  a  home  for  tiie  blind  was  estab- 
lished at  Denver.  An  intematitmal  white-slave 
association  was  also  organized  in  that  city. 

Militia.  The  militia  organizations  of  the 
State  include  two  reginoento  of  infantry  of  11 
companies  each,  one  squadron  of  three  troops  of 
cavalry,  one  battalion  fif  two  batteries  of  field 
artillery,  one  company  of  raigineers,  one  company 
of  signal  troops,  and  tiiree  detachmento  of  sani- 
tery  troops.  The  total  strength  of  enlisted  men 
in  1913  was  1309,  and  of  ofBeers  137.  The 
official  designation  is  the  Ctdorado  Natitmal 
Guard. 

Government.  The  omstitution  was  adopted 
bv  a  vote  of  the  people  Aug.  1,  1876.  By  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  eacn  House  a  proposed  amendment 
may  be  referred  to  popular  vote,  but  amendmente 
must  be  voted  upoa  separatdy.  A  proposal  for 
a  constitutional  convention  may  also  be  referred 
to  the  people  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House, 
and  if  a  majority  of  the  people  approve,  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature  must  provide  for  such 
convention.  It  must  consist  of  twice  as  many 
del^ates  as  there  are  members  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  constitution  drawn  up  must  be  submitted 
to  the  people  for  ratification. 

Suffrage  and  Elwtiona. — Since  1893  womm 
have  had  suffrage  in  Colorado  on  equal  terms 
with  men.  The  constitution  spedfles  12  months' 
residence  as  a  principal  requisite  to  voting  and 
authorizes  the  Legislature  to  make  other  time 
requiremente.  At  a  special  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature held  in  1910  a  direct-primary  election 
law  was  passed.  This  provides  for  nominations 
by'  direct-primary  elections  except  for  mtmicipal 
officers  and  delegates  to  national  assemblies  or 
presidential  electors.  According  to  provisions 
of  this  law  political  parties  have  separate 
tickets,  and  all  candidates  for  nominations  are 
placed  on  a  direct-primary  ballot  by  petition  or 
certificate  of  designation.  All  party  direct- 
primary  elections  are  to  be  held  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  and  all  voters  must  register 
before  they  have  the  privilege  of  voting.  All 
direct-primary  elections  are  conducted  under 
the  general  election  laws  of  the  State  as  far  as 
the  provisions  of  these  laws  are  applicable.  The 
law  contains  provisions  regulating  campaign 
expenses.  Personal  npenses  for  candidates  for 
United  States  Senator  are  limited  to  $5000,  the 
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candidate  for  House  of  RepreeentativeB  or  a 
State  office  to  92500,  and  for  any  other  office  to 
91000.  Candidates  are  obliged  to  file  sworn 
Btatements  of  expenses.  Candidates  lor  United 
States  Senator  are  nominated  at  direct-primary 
electimu.  Candidates  for  State  Senator  or  mem- 
ber of  ^  State  House  of  Representatives  are 
fldTcn  the  privilege  of  making  a  declaration  of 
tiieir  purpose  to  vote  for  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator  who  has  received  the  highest 
number  of  the  people's  vote  of  tliat  office  at  the 
general  election  next  preceding  the  election  of 
the  Senator  of  Congress,  without  regard  to  in- 
dividual  prefcvenee.  Severe  penalties  are  pre- 
scribed tor  the  bribery  of  voters  and  for  other 
election  offenses.  The  Section  commission  in 
cities  having  special  charter  providing  for  such 
commisaion  are  given  all  the  powers  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  perform  all  the  duties  provided  by  this 
act  in  respect  to  county  clerks,  city  or  municipal 
clerks,  and  members  of  county  commissions  or 
any  other  election  officials  or  members  subject 
to  the  general  laws  of  the  State  except  as  other- 
wise specifically  provided  by  their  charters.  The 
Ijegislature  of  1913  passed  an  elaborate  act  reg- 
ulating the  re^stration  of  voters  previous  to 
election.  Voters,  except  for  school  election,  must 
register  10  days  or  more  before  the  election. 
The  L^slature  of  1913  ratified  the  seventeenth 
amendment  to  the  constitution  providing  for 
the  direct  election  of  Senators,  and  passed  a 
measure  permitting  the  Governor  to  make  tem- 
porary appointments  in  case  of  vacancy,  and 
prescribing  the  method  1^  which  Sections  for 
Senators  are  to  be  held.  An  amendment  to  the 
constitution  carried  in  1012  provided  for  the 
recall  of  all  elective  officials. 

Legislative.— Sta.te  elections  are  held  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  October  of  even  years,  and  the 
Legislature  meets  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the 
following  January.  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives are  elected  for  torms  of  four  and  two  years 
respectively.  The  aggregate  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  can  never  exceed  100.  Ko 
bill  can  be  so  altered  or  amended  on  its  passage 
through  either  House  as  to  change  its  original 
purpose.  Revenue  bills  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Ordinary  expenses 
only  can  be  included  in  general  appropriation 
bilis.  A  member  cannot  vote  on  a  bill  in  which 
he  has  a  personal  or  private  interest.  In  1910 
eonstitntional  amendments  providing  for  the 
initiative  and  referendum  were  adopted  by  the 
people.  This  law  in  ite  essentials  is  similar  to 
that  of  Or^on  (q.v,).  It  was  declared  invalid 
by  the  district  court  on  Aug.  23,  1812,  but  was 
held  constitutional  by  the  State  SupTrate  Court 
on  September  23  of  the  same  year. 

Eaecutive. — The  executive  officers  are  a  Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary,  Auditor, 
Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  and  Superintendent 
Of  Public  Instruction,  the  term  of  each  being 
two  years.  Th^r  salaries  are  determined  by 
law,  and  neither  Treasurer  nor  Auditor  can  be 
his  own  immediate  successor.  '  A  two-thirds  vote 
of  both  houses  overrules  the  veto  of  the  Governor. 
The  Governor  may  veto  any  item  of  a  money 
appropriation  bill.  He  may  grant  reprieves, 
commutations,  and  pardons,  and  convene  the 
General  Assembly  In  special  sessiim.  Hie  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  who  la  President  of  the  Senate, 
succeeds  to  the  governorship  in  case  of  vacancy. 

JudieM. — ^The  judicial  power  of  the  Stete  as 
to  matters  of  law  and  equity,  except  aa  in  the 
constitution  otherwise  prorided,  is  vested  in  a 


supreme  court,  district  courts,  county  courts, 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  such  other  courte  as 
may  be  provided  by  law.    There  are  three  su- 

Sreme  court  judges,  elected  for  nine  years;  tiie 
istriet  judges— <me  or  more  for  each  judicial 
district— elected  for  six  years;  and  a  judge  for 
everf  county,  elected  every  four  years.  The 
Legislature  of  1911  created  a  court  of  appeals 
to  consist  of  five  judges  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  a  term  of  four  years.  This  court  is  to 
aupplraaent  the  work  of  the  Supr^e  Court, 
which  may  transfer  cases  to  it.  A  constitutional 
amendment  adopted  in  1912  provided  for  the 
recall  of  judges  and  certain  judicial  decisims. 

Local  Oovernment, — ^Three  county  c(»nmia- 
sioners  (five  permissible  in  counties  exceeding 
70,000)  are  elected  in  every  county,  the  term  of 
office  being  four  years.  Other  county  officers, 
elected  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  of  the 
even  years,  are:  clerk,  sheriff,  cortmer,  treas- 
urer, superintendent  of  schools,  surveyor,  and 
assessor.  Towns  and  cities  may  be  classified  into 
not  more  than  four  classes,  and  the  powers  of 
each  class  are  defined  by  general  laws.  Cities 
and  towns  have  been  granted  the  power  to  adopt 
a  commission  form  of  government.  At  the  end 
of  1913  the  following  towns  and  cities  were 
under  this  form  of  government:  Colorado  City, 
Colorado  Springs,  Denver,  Duran^,  and  Pu^lo. 
Most  of  the  charters  of  these  cities  include  pro- 
visions lor  preferential  voting  on  ballote  for 
coniniisBl<Miera.  Voters  may  mark  candidates  as 
first,  second,  or  third  choice.  Charters  for  the 
most  part  contain  also  provirions  for  the  initi- 
ative, referendum,  and  recall.  A  coostitntional 
amendment  adopted  in  1912  me  cities  and 
towns  home  rule  in  municipal  affairs. 

History.  Prehistoric  remains,  similar  in 
character  to  those  discovered  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  have  been  found  in  southern  Colo- 
rado. In  the  second  half  of  the  et^teenth  cen- 
tury several  expeditions  into  the  limite  of  the 
present  State  were  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  one  headed 
by  Francisco  Escalante,  who  in  1776  traversed 
the  southwestern  comer  of  the  State  and  ex- 
plored the  region  of  the  Dolores  and  Gunnison 
rivers.  But  though  Spain  claimed  the  region, 
she  attempted  no  ^tlement.  The  country,  a  por- 
tion of  which  was  included  in  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase (1803),  was  partially  explored  in  180&-4)7 
by  C^tain  Pike  aiid  in  18M  1^  Colonel  Loi«. 
Further  exploration  was  carried  on  by  Fremont 
in  1842  and  1844,  and  before  tiie  Mexican  War 
fur-trading  stetions  had  been  built  on  the  Ar- 
kansas and  Platte  rivers.  In  the  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo  (1848)  Mexico  relinquished 
her  territorial  righte  to  the  United  States.  Pros- 
pectors and  emigrante  from  Georgia  and  Kan- 
sas entered  Colorado  in  1868.  In  1859  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  near  Boulder  and  Idaho  Springs 
was  followed  1^  a  large  inunigratim  and  the 
sudden  rise  of  the  mining  towns  of  Denver  and 
Boulder.  The  region,  together  with  laiuls  taken 
from  Nebraska  and  New  Mexico,  was  oi^nized 
into  the  Territory  of  Colorado  on  Feb.  28,  1861. 
From  1864  to  1870  wars  were  waged  with  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians.  The  Utes  ceded 
the  mountain  and  park  regions  between  1863  and 
1880.  In  1864  and  1868  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  organizing  a  State  government  were  mside. 
The  final  enabling  act  was  passed  by  Congress 
on  March  3,  1875,  and  on  Aug.  1,  1876,  Colorado 
was  admitted  into  the  Union.  Gcdd  digging  was 
on  the  decline  in  1878,  and  many  minfi^  towns 
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were  being  deserted,  when  it  was  diBcorered  that 
front  the  masses  of  carbonates  discarded  by  tin 

Kid  seekers  silver  and  lead  might  be  extracted, 
imigrants  flocked  to  IieadvUle,  and  soon  the 
value  of  the  lead  and  silver  output  came  to  excel 
the  yield  of  gold.  Serious  strikes  broke  out 
among  the  miners  in  1894,  1896-97,  and  1904, 
and  recourse  was  had  to  military  force  to  restore 
order.  The  greatest  disturbance  was  that  of 
1904,  during  which  the  strikers  blew  up  the  rail- 
way station  at  Independence,  Idlling  fifteen  non- 
union miners  and  injuring  severu  others.  In 
an  endeavor  to  quell  the  disorder  suiqiected  per- 
sona were  deported  from  the  State,  attempts 
were  nude  by  the  soldieiy  to  intimidate  the 
courts,  and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  sus- 
pended by  the  Oovernor.  These  measures,  which 
aroused  much  criticism  throu^out  the  United 
States,  were  largely  actuated  by  the  Citizena' 
Alliance,  an  oivanizatlon  formed  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  enerminatlng  the  Westom  Federa- 
tion of  Miners.  Prom  1876  to  1888  Ccdorado  was 
RepuUican  in  national  politics,  but  on  the  free- 
silver  issue  it  was  carried  by  a  fusion  of  Popu- 
lists, Democrats,  and  Silver  Republicans  in  1892, 
1896.  and  1900.  In  1904  the  State  a^n  gave 
its  electoral  vote  to  the  Republicans.  The  State 
election  in  1904,  however,  was  bitterly  contested. 
The  attitude  of  Oovernor  Peabody,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate*  during  the  mining  trouUes,  Hot 
him  the  snmrart  of  a  large  part  of  the  labor  ele- 
ment, and  the  returns  showed  the  dection  of 
Adams,  Democrat.  A  contest  ensued,  and  the 
Republican  Legislature  seated  Peabody,  who  re- 
signed immediately  afterward  and  was  sneeeeded 
by  McDonald,  the  Lieutenant  Oovernor. 

In  1900  Henry  A.  Buchtel,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal clergyman  and  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
of  Denver,  was  elected  Governor  on  the 
Republican  ticket  The  Le^i^tore  <tf  1907 
elected  Simon  Guggenheim,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  Ainerican  Smiting  and  Refining  Company 
and  a  capitalist  of  national  repute.  United 
States  Senator.  In  the  presidential  election  of 
1908  Bryan  received  126,772  votes;  Taft,  123,- 
732.  In  this  year  the  Democrats  elected  their 
first  Governor  since  1906.  J.  F.  Shafroth,  Demo- 
crat, recdved  128,898  votes,  sgainst  118,832  east 
for  HoDcmald,  the  I^ablican  candidate.  The 
Democratic  National  Convention  of  1908^  which 
nominated  Mr.  Biyan,  was  held  in  Denver  July 
9-14.  An  auditorium  costing  $650,000  and  seat- 
ing 10,000  persons  was  erected  for  the  purposes 
of  the  convention.  The  Le^slature  of  1909 
elected  Charles  J.  Hughea,  Democrat,  United 
States  Senator,  to  succeed  H.  M.  Teller.  On 
September  28  of  this  -mar  the  Gunnison  tun- 
nel, a  part  of  the  Uncompahgre  irrigaticm 
project,  was  fOTmally  opened  by  President 
Tan,  who  was  at  that  time  making  a  tour  of 
the  Western  States.  (See  paragraph  Irrigation 
above.)  In  1910  Governor  Shafroth  was  re- 
elected. Senator  Hughes  died  on  Jan.  11,  1911. 
The  Lf^alature  was  in  a  deadlock  over  the  elec- 
tion of  his  successor  throughout  the  entire  ses- 
sion and  was  obliged  to  adjourn  without  an  elec- 
tion, and  Colorado  was  represented  in  the  sixty- 
second  Congress  by  only  one  Senator.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1912,  Senator  Guggenheim  announced  that 
he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reflection.  This 
necessitated  the  election  of  two  Democratic  Sen- 
ators by  the  Legislature  of  1913.  John  F.  Shaf- 
roth was  electra  for  the  full  term,  and  for  the 
short  term  Charles  S.  Thomas,  who  was  Oover- 
nor of  the  State  from  1899  to  1901,  was  chosen. 


In  the  presidential  decticm  of  Nov.  6,  1912,  Wil- 
son received  114,223  votes.  Roosevelt  72,306,  Taft 
68,386,  and  Debs  16,418.  For  Governor,  E.  A. 
Ammons,  Democrat,  received  101.293  votes;  Coe- 
tigan.  Progressive,  63,036;  Parks,  Republican, 
64,724.  The  Democrats  elected  all  Representa- 
tives to  Congress.  The  Legislature  of  1913  was 
Democratic  by  more  than  40  on  a  joint  ballot. 
By  the  reapportionment  as  a  result  of  the  cen- 
sus of  1910,  the  State  has  four  RepreseotativeB 
in  CcngresB  instead  of  three  as  formerly.  There 
were  serious  strikes  in  the  mining  regions  in  the 
early  part  of  1914.    For  an  aceoont  of  these, 
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Consult :  Bancroft,  History  of  the  Pactfio 
Btatea,  vol.  xx  (San  Francisco,  1890);  Hayes, 
Jfeto  Colorado  and  the  Santa  F4  Trail  (New 
York,  1880) ;  Pabor,  Colorado  as  an  Agricul- 
tural State  (ib..  1883) ;  The  Resource*,  Wealth, 
and  Industrial  Deoelopmeitt  of  Colorado  (Den- 
ver, 1883) ;  Labor  Disturhanoes  in  the  Btaie  of 
Colorado  from  1880-190^,  etc  (58th  Congress, 
3d  sess..  Senate  doc.  122) ;  Snook,  Colorado  His- 
tory and  Government  (Denver,  1904) ;  Parsons, 
A  Guide  to  Colorado  (1911);  IGlla,  The  8pdl 
of  the  Rookies  (1911). 

COLORADO.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Mitehell  Co.,  Tex.,  262  miles  by  rail  west-south- 
west of  Dallas,  on  the  Colorado  River  and  on 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  (Map:  Texas, 
B  3).  It  is  the  eommercial  centre  of  a  cotton- 
growing  and  stodc-raising  regitm.  carries  on  a 
trade  in  sand  and  gravel,  and  has  extensive  salt 
works  and  cotton  gins.  The  water  works  are 
owned  by  the  city.    Pop^  1910,  1840. 

OOIiOBADO,  8p.  pron.  kOlO-rfitw.  A  name 
given  by  the  Spaniards  to  various  unrelated 
tribes  in  different  parts  of  Spanish  America,  in- 
cluding Texas,  owing  to  their  custom  of  painting 
the  bc^y  with  red  pigment.  Of  the  tribes  thoa 
known,  one  of  tha  most  noted  was  that  of  the 
Sacchas,  "men,"  as  they  call  theroselvea,  of 
whom  a  few  still  survive  in  the  upper  valle^  of 
the  Daule  and  Chonee  rivers,  in  northwestern 
Ecuador.  Th^  go  naked  and  are  naturally 
light-skinned,  almost  blond,  but  paint  tiieir 
whole  bodies  with  a  red  paint.  They  belong  to 
the  Barbacoan  stock. 

OOLOBADO,  Rfo,  re'A.    A  river  of  eentna 
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Aj^entina,  rising  in  the  Andes  and  flowing 
scnitheast.  It  empties  into  the  Atlantic  in  about 
lat.  39°  60'  S.  (Bfap:  Argentina,  E  11).  Its 
entire  length  is  about  700  miles,  but  it  is  navi- 
gable  for  light  vessels  for  only  200  milea.  The 
upper  course  is  through  a  desert. 

OOLOBADO,  Uriybbttt  or.  An  institution 
of  hiriier  learning  situated  at  Boulder,  Colo.  It 
was  ineorporated  by  the  Territorial,  Le^slature 
in  1861,  and  in  1876  the  constitution  of  Colo- 
rado provided  for  it  as  the  State  University. 
At  the  formal  opening  of  the  institution  in  1877 
it  consisted  of  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  a 
preparatory  department  (the  preparatory  de- 
partment was  discontinued  in  1907).  The  uni- 
versity  in  1914  comprised  the  following  schools 
and  colleges  (with  date  of  establishment) :  the 
College  c?  Liberal  Arts,  1877;  School  of  Medi- 
cine, 1888;  Gradnnte  Sohool,  1892;  School  d 
Law,  1892;  College  of  Engineering.  1893;  Sum- 
mer Session,  1904;  College  of  Commerce,  1906; 
College  of  £ducati<Hi,  19(W;  School  of  Pharmacy, 
1911;  University  Extension,  1012;  and  School 
of  Social  and  Home  Service,  1912.  The  follow- 
ing d^rees  are  offered:  B.A,  M.A,  Ph.D.,  M.S., 
C.E..  E.E.,  M.E.,  D.C^h.,  M.a  in  Public  Health, 
Doctor  of  Public  Health,  ILS.  in  Sanltan 
Engineering,  B.S.  (CJ^),  B.&  BS. 
(JIE.),  B.8.  (Ch.E.),  M.D.,  Ph.C.,  B.Phar., 
B.S.  in  Phar.,  LL.B.  The  university  is  coedu- 
cational. The  library  contains  76,000  bound 
volumes  besides  maps  and  pamphlets.  The  total 
r^stration  in  1913-14,  not  including  the  Ex- 
tension Division  and  the  Summer  Session,  waa 
1260.  The  university  is  supported  by  a  two- 
fifths  miU  tax  and  special  appropriations.  Its 
government  is  vested  In  a  hwtd  of  six  r^i^ts 
elected  by  the  pec^le.  The  president  in  1914 
was  Livingston  Ferrand,  A.B.,  M.D. 

COLOBADO  OITT.  A  city  in  El  Paso  Co., 
Colo.,  75  miles  south  of  Denver,  on  the  Colorado 
Midland  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  rail- 
roads (Miip;  Colorado,  E  3).  It  contains  gold- 
reduction  works,  railway  shops,  and  an  iron 
fonndry,  and  baa  a  Came^e  library.  The  oom< 
missifHi  form  of  government  waa  adopted  in 
1013.   Pop.,  1900,  2914;  1910,  4333. 

COLORADO  COLLEGB.  An  institution  of 
higher  education,  founded  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  in  1874.  The  college  offers  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science,  and 
philosophy.  The  coll^  has  departments  of  en- 
gineering, forestry,  and  of  business  administra- 
tion and  banking.  It  has  14  large  stone  build- 
ings, costing  $1,000,000  with  their  equipment. 
The  UlmuT  oontains  110,000  Tdunies,  and  the 
endowment  is  «1,040,000.  In  1918-14  it  had  679 
students,  with  standards  the  same  as  the  best 
Eastern  institutions.  It  haa  a  system  of  ex- 
change instructors  with  Harvard  University. 
The  president  in  1914  was  W.  F.  Slocum,  LLJ)., 

00IX>BADO  DESEBT.  A  portion  of  the 
neat  arid  r«^on  of  southeastern  California  and 
uie  oontignoas  part  of  Nevada,  generally  known 
OS  "the  Desert."  The  more  important  subdivi- 
sions of  tiiia  region  are  callea  the  "Colorado 
Desert,"  the  "Mohave  Desert"  ( q.v. ) ,  and 
"Death  Valley"  (q.v.).  The  Colorado  Desert 
extends  southward  frcHn  Son  Gorgonlo  Pass 
(between  the  San  Bernardino  and  the  San  Ja- 
cinto mountain  ranges).  Its  general  northern 
boundary  is  rou^ily  outlined  by  the  San  Ber- 
nardino, Cotbmvrood,  Chucfcwalla,  and  Chocolate 
mountain  ranges,  north  of  which  lies  the  Mo- 
Voi.,  v.— 40 
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have  Desert.  It  comprises  about  2000  square 
miles  and  includes  chiefly  the  western  portitm 
of  Riverside  Coimty,  the  eastern  portion  of  San 
Diego  County,  and  the  western  half  of  Imperial 
County.  Much  of  this  region  lies  below  sea 
level;  the  lowest  area  is  the  Salton  Sink,  within 
which  Uee  the  Salton  Sea  (q.r.).  The  Salbm 
Sink,  in  a  oomparatively  recent  geological  period, 
was  a  part  of  the.Oulf  of  California,  fnmi  which 
it  is  now  separated  hr  the  delta  (rf  the  Ctdorado 
River.  Topographically  this  entire  desert  area 
is  characterized  by  a  series  of  i4>pr<»imately 
parallel  mountain  ranges,  between  which  lie 
desert  valleys.  The  trend  of  these  mountains 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  desert  is  norUi  and 
south,  or  nearly  so,  while  the  ranges  in  the 
southern  part  swing  to  the  southeast. 

TUxe  desert  is  due  ehi^y  to  the  ^isct  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  which  oondense  upon 
their  westward  slopes  practically  all  of  the  mois- 
ture in  the  winds  from  the'Padflc  During  the 
five  summer  months  the  heat  in  the  desert  val- 
leys is  intense,  frequently  reaching  126"  F.  in 
the  shade  and  rarely  falling  below  70°,  the 
average  being  about  90".  Men  subjected  to 
these  conditions  without  water  (of  which  very 
little  is  to  be  had)  genonlty  perish  quickly. 
Rain  falls  frequently  upm  the  mountains,  and 
sometimes  in  the  vall^s,  but  the  air  generally 
is  in  active  movement,  and  the  winds  quickly 
dry  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Sudden  cloud- 
bursts, accompanied  by  startling  electrical  dis- 
plays, are  not  uncommon  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  resulting  flood  waves  develop  enor- 
mous erosive  and  transporting  energy.  Rail- 
roads travorsing  this  oouniiy  are  men  Non- 
aged by  these  storms.  The  normal  rainfall  for 
the  desert  is  between  three  and  four  inches  an- 
nually. For  a  description  (with  a  good  map) 
of  this  region,  consult  Mendenhall,  "Some  Desert 
Watering  Plaoes  in  Southeastern  California  and 
Southwestern  Nevada,"  Water-Supply  Paper  224, 
United  States  Oeologioal  Survey  (WashiiutoD, 
1909) ;  also  the  auUiorities  cited  under  Cau- 
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large  river  flowing  through  the  plateau  r^on 
of  uie  southwestern  United  States.  It  is  formed 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Utah  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Oreen  River  from  the  north  (the 
upper  continuation  of  the  Colorado)  and  the 
Grand  from  the  northeast,  the  former  rising 
in  southwestern  Wyoming  in  Wie  Wind  River 
Mountains,  and  the  Utter  in  the  north-Ksentral 
part  of  Colorado  (Map:  United  States,  C  3). 
These  bead  streams  receive  numerous  tribtUaiies 
from  the  well-watered  heights  of  tiie  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Wasatch.  These  streams 
are  extraordinary,  but  below  their  junc- 
tion the  Colorado  passes  through  what  is 
in  some  respects  the  moat  remarkable  r^on 
on  the  earth,  not  only  for  its  natural 
scenery,  but  also  for  the  great  interest  which 
it  possesses  for  geologista,  as  it  gives  on 
a  mighty  scale  the  clearest  enmpliflea- 
tions  of  the  action  of  erosive  f<vces  in  shap- 
ing the  contour  of  the  land  and  presents  ver- 
tical structural  sections  of  vast  extent  un- 
masked by  vegetation.  In  the  Eocene  epoch 
the  whole  region  of  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Nevada 
was  subjected  to  a  vast  upheaval,  and  what 
waa  formerly  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  was 
raised  to  a  height  of  more  than  10,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  l^iis  r^on*  cmsisting  chie^ 
of  iK^zontal  strata  of  t«  Paleosoic  and  Mesa- 
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zoic  systems,  was  subjected  to  extensive  denu- 
dation by  wind  and  water,  and  again  to  euc- 
cesaive  upheavals  accompanied  by  volcanic  ac- 
tion. In  the  northwestern  part  tae  strata  were 
faulted  into  buge  blocks,  running  north  and 
south,  giving  the  present  shape  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Nevada.  The  result  of  the  uplifting 
and  erosion  was  the  trashing  away  of  the  weaker 
and  softer  strata,  especially  to  the  west  of  the 
present  course  of  the  Colorado,  while  those 
rocks  that  were  protected  by  harder  layers 
were  left  standing  as  extensive  plateaus  with 

grecipitous  escarpments.  In  some  places  lavas 
ave  been  thrust  up  Uirougb  the  strata  by  vol- 
canic action,  and  volcanic  cinder  cones  and 
craters  are  numerous,  one  small  lava  flow  in  the 
Uinkaret  locality  being  so  recent  that  no  vwe- 
tation  has  found  root  on  it.  For  a  time  the 
Colorado  itself  was  dammed  up  by  a  lava  over- 
flow from  above  at  this  place.  The  precipita- 
tion is  heaviest  on  the  high  mountains,  dimin- 
ishing according  to  altitude;  and,  in  a  general 
way,  also  according  to  latitude,  towards  the 
southwest,  where  in  the  valleys  it  is  very  light, 
in  pUues  less  than  S  inches.  Denudation  there- 
fore proceeds  much  more  rapidly  along  stream 
beds,  even  where  these,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  are  dry  for  a  great  part  of  the  time, 
with  tiie  result  that  the  stream  beds  are 
depressed  to  great  depths  below  the  surround- 
ing levels,  giving  rise  to  a  multitude  of  pro- 
found gorges  or  cafions.  These  b^n  with 
Flaming  Gorge  on  Green  River,  near  the  south 
bounda^  of  Wymning  where  tiie  river  cuts 
into  tiie  Uinta  Mountidns,  and  th^  enwin- 
pass  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  with  few 
brealra,  for  1000  miles,  to  the  foot  of  Black 
CaSon,  Grand  River  flows  through  similar 
caQons  and  joins  the  Oreen  in  a  gorge  1300  feet 
below  the  general  surface  of  the  plateau.  The 
largest,  longest,  and  deepest  of  these  remarkable 
chasms  is  wr  famous  Grand  Cafion  of  Arizona, 
in  the  nortbon  part  of  that  States  where  the 
Ccdorado  passes  through  an  enormous  uplift 
called,  south  of  the  cafion,  the  Colorado  Plateau, 
and  north  of  it,  the  Kaibab,  Kanab,  Uinkaret, 
and  Shiwite  plateaus,  differentiated  by  varia- 
tions of  altitude  from  -about  6000  to  8600  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Grand  Cafion,  217^  miles 
long,  4000  to  6000  feet  deep,  and  from  1  or  2 
to  15  miles  wide  at  the  top,  is  immediately 
preceded  in  the  series  by  Marble  Cafion,  65^ 
miles  long,  3500  feet  in  its  maximum  depth, 
and  %  nAle  to  2  miles  wide  at  the  tt^,  with 
only  a  nominal  separation  from  the  Grand 
Cafion,  thus  making  a  continuous  chasm  283 
miles  long  as  the  river  runs.  In  two  of  its 
sections  the  Grand  Cafion  is  made  up  of  two 
distinct  chasms:  an  inner,  cut  in  archean  rock, 
and  an  outer  in  sedimentary  rock,  the  latter 
being  very  wide  and  the  former  very  narrow. 
This  is  mainly  caused  by  the  disparity  in  hard- 
ness of  the  rocks,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  where  the  trend  of  the  river  eliminates 
the  archean  formation  there  is  no  defined  inner 
gorge,  although  in  other  parts  the  main  chasm 
is  flanked  above  by  a  line  of  cliffs  marking  the 
summit  of  the  plateau,  and  set  some  distance 
back,  the  level  interval  being  called  the  esplan- 
ade. Everywhere  the  configuration  ia  due  to 
structural  conditions  acted  oa  by  weather  and 
water. 

The  Grand  Cafion  ends  at  the  Grand  Wash, 
where  the  cliffs  retreat  north  and  south,  termi- 
nating the  great  plateau.   Several  minor  cafions 


follow,  and  at  about  113'  45'  the  river  swings 
sharply  to  a  straight  south  course,  passes 
through  the  last  important  gorge.  Black  Cafion, 
and  lows  thenceforth  with  less  declivity  in 
comparatively  open  country  all  the  way  to  the 
Gulf  of  Caliiorma.  It  forms  here  the  boundary 
between  Arizona  and  Nevada  and  Califwnia. 
The  rivor  Is  navigable  for  pn^rly  built  steam- 
boats of  lig^t  draft  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Blade 
Cafion,  but  the  enormous  quantity  of  shifting 
silt  makes  progress  uncertam.  The  first  white 
man  on  the  river  was  Hernando  Alarcon,  com- 
mander of  the  marine  division  of  the  Coronado 
expedition,  who  discovered  its  mouth  in  1540 
and  ascended  in  unall  boats  to  about  the  thirW- 
fonrth  paralleL  The  same  year  Cardenaa,  in 
command  of  me  of  Coronado's  land  dividons, 
came  to  the  south  rim  of  the  Grand  Cafion. 
In  1776  Padre  Escalante,  coming  from  the  north- 
west, crossed  about  where  latitude  37*  inter- 
sects the  river,  and  this  place  ever  since  has 

re  by  the  name  of  "Crossing  of  the  Fathers." 
182S  General  Ashley  took  nis  band  of  tirap- 

Krs  in  boats  down  the  Green  as  far  as  Brown's 
irk.  and  in  1849  William  L.  Manly,  with 
several  others,  went  in  a  boat  from  the  emi- 
grant crossing  near  the  present  Uni<m  Padflc 
bridge  down  to  the  Uinta  valley.  One  or  two 
other  parties  attempted  to  descend  about  this 
time.  Hie  name  "D.  Julien,  1836"  is  carved 
into  the  rock  in  three  places  in  the  cafion  near 
the  junction  of  the  Green  and  Grand,  but  that 
is  ail  that  is  known  about  Julien.  E!arly  in 
1868  George  A.  Johnson,  who  for  several  years 
had  navigated  between  Fort  Yuma  and  the 
Gulf  with  steamboats,  took  one,  named  the 
OmenU  Jeaup,  as  for  up  the  liver  as  the  bead 
of  Black  Cafion,  about  lat.  36*  OS'.  On  his 
return  he  met  the  government  expedition  under 
Lieutenant  Ives,  with  the  steamer  Explorer  on 
the  way  up.  Ives  got  to  the  foot  of  Black 
CaQon  with  his  steamer.  In  1866  Captain  Rodg- 
ers  took  the  steamer  Etmeralda  as  far  iq>  as 
Callville  (about  to  Johnson's  limit),  and  the 
next  year,  1867,  a  man  named  James  White 
was  picked  up  at  Callville  In  a  famished,  ex- 
hausted condition,  whose  story  led  to  the  bdief 
t^at  he  had  come  down  through  the  Grand 
Cafion.  The  fact  is  that  he  entered  on  the 
river  below  the  end  of  the  great  gorge,  and  his 
story  shows  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it, 
but  at  that  time  neither  did  any  one  else;  be 
actually  knew  very  little  about  any  of  the 
country. 

The  first  human  beings  of  any  c<dor  or  con- 
dition known  to  have  made  the  passage  of  the 
Grand  Cafion  were  Major  John  Wesley  Powell 
and  the  remnant  of  his  party  which  had  started 
from  Green  River,  Wytxnin^,  Sfay  24tii,  1869, 
reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Virgin  August  30th. 
In  1871-72  Powell  made  a  second  descent,  this 
time  for  the  rovemmCTt.  In  1871  Lieutenant 
Wheeler,  U.  S.  A  Topotgraphical  Engineers, 

Sroeeeded  up  the  river  with  boats,  from  Fort 
[ohave,  going  u  ftir  as  the  mouth  of  Diamond 
Creek,  by  means  of  much  pnlling,  towing,  and 
dragging  over  portages.  Twenty  years  later 
(1880)  F.  M.  Brown  started  a  railway  survey 
along  the  river  from  Blake,  Utah.  He  and  two 
of  his  men  were  drowned  in  Marble  Cafion,  and 
the  expedition  failed,  but  R.  B.  Stanton  reor- 
ganized it  with  better  boats  and  completed  the 
descent  the  next  year.  Othos  have  in  reesat 
years  been  the  entire  length  of  the  river;  but 
it  is  always  a  hazardous  undertaking. 
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The  total  length  of  the  Btream  from  the  head 
of  the  Green  la  about  2000  milee;  from  the 
junction  of  the  Grand,  about  1100.  The  area 
drained  is  approximately  300,000  Bquare  miles. 
The  declivity  is  very  great,  the  total  river  fall 
from  the  Union  Pacific  crossinff  to  the  end  of 
the  Grand  Cafion  being  6236  feet.  The  river 
fall  in  Marble-Grand  CaDon  is  2330  feet.  Rap- 
ida  are  counted  by  hnndredB.  The  sharpest 
dngle  descent  is  the  Sockdott^r  Rapid,  with 
a  fall  of  about  35  feet  in  one-thivd  ot 
a  mile,  in  the  Grand  Cafion.  The  river  varies 
in  width  from  hardly  76  feet  in  places  among 
the  rocks  to  a  murter  of  a  mile  in  open  places 
and  more  in  the  lower  reaches.  The  depth 
changes  with  the  seasons  and  with  locality. 
In  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  Grand  Cafion  it 
is  at  times  more  than  100  feet.  The  great  rise 
occurs  in  May  and  June,  but  rains  in  July 
frequently  cause  sudden  and  great  increase  in 
Todmne.  The  veloeify  of  the  current  is  some- 
times more  than  26  miles  an  hour.  Consult: 
Report  of  Ideut.  J.  C.  Ives  on  the  £a^ 
^oration  of  the  Colorado  Rimer  ( 1861 ) ;  J.  W. 
Powell,  Eaploration  of  the  Colorado  River 
of  the  West  and  ita  Tributariet  (1876);  F. 
8.  Dellenbaugh,  A  Oiinyon  Voyage  (1008), 
Kiving  the  tmly  story  of  Powell's  second  desoent; 
id.,  fke  Romance  of  the  Colorado  JMMr  (hls- 
taij) ;  a  E.  Dntttm,  "Tertiary  Histwy  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,"  in  Momograpk 
tty  Vn4$ei  State*  OetOogioal  Survey  (1882); 
the  various  writings  of  William  Morris  Davis; 
G.  W.  James,  In  and  Around  the  Grand  Canyon 
(1002) ;  id.,  The  Orand  Canyon  of  Arizona,  Eoxc 
to  See  It  (1910).  

COLOSASO  BIVXB.  A  river  riring  in  the 
west^n  part  of  Texas,  near  the  southeastern 
boundary  of  New  Mexico  (Map:  Texas,  C  4). 
It  flows  in  a  trenerally  southeast  direction  across 
the  State  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
through  Matagorda  Bay.  Its  chief  tributaries 
(all  received  from  the  west)  are,  from  north 
to  south,  the  Concho,  San  Saba,  and  Llano, 
which  enter  the  main  stream  in  the  counties  of 
the  same  name.  The  Concho  supplies  a  steady 
T<^ume  of  water  greater  in  amount  than  that 
of  the  Ccdorado  at  their  ctrnflnence,  furnishes 
much  water  power,  and  serves  efficient  irri^- 
tion  systems  m  Irion  and  Tom  Green  counties. 
The  drainage  of  the  Colorado  embraces  about 
37,000  square  miles  above  Austin,  and  about 
40,000  square  miles  above  Columbus.  At  Austin 
the  river  emerges  from  a  cafion,  and  has  a 
discharge  of  about  70,300  second  feet.  Below 
this  point  it  flows  through  a  generally  level 
country,  where  it  supplies  water  power  and  is 
used  for  rice  irrigation,  especially  in  Colorado, 
Wharton,  and  Matagorda  counties.  The  river 
is  about  900  miles  long  and  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  to  Austin.  The  other  chief  towns 
on  its  banks  are  Bay  City,  Wharton,  Columbus, 
Lagrange,  and  Bastrop.  It  is  frequently  called 
the  "Eastern  Colorado,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  larger  and  better-known  river — the  Colorado 
River  of  the  West — which  empties  into  the 
Onlf  of  California. 

G0L0BAD08.  An  important  tribe  ot  In- 
dians belonging  to  the  Barbacoan  stock  (q.v.) 
and  living  on  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers 
Esmeraldas,  Daule,  and  Vinces,  in  northern 
Ecuador.  Th^  have  been  studied  by  Selee, 
Gonzalez  Suarez,  Beuchat,  and  Rivet.  See 
Babbaooan. 

COLOBADO  8PBXHOB.     A  city  and  the 


county  seat  of  El  Paso  Co.,  Colo.,  74  miles  souU 
by  east  of  Denver,  on  the  Atchison,  Top^,  and 
Santa  Fe,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grand^  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island,  and  Pacific,  tJie  Colorado  and 
Southern,  the  Colorado  and  Ifidland,  and  the 
Colorado  Springs  and  Cripple  Creek  District 
railroads  {Map:  Colorado,  E  3).  Its  location, 
6000  feet  above  sea  level,  near  the  base  of  Pike's 
Peak  and  the  celebrated  mineral  springs  at 
Maniton,  have  made  the  place  one  of  the  moat 
popular  health  resorts  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Ctdorado  Collwe,  founded  in 
1874,  and  contains  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  the  Union  Printers'  Home  (in- 
ternational ) ,  national  sanitarium  of  the  Modem 
Woodmen  of  America,  and  the  Myron  Stratton 
Home  for  the  Poor.  There  are  many  places  of 
historie  and  scenic  interest  in  the  vicinity,  not- 
ably Pike's  PesJc  (q.v.),  Ute  Pass  Highway, 
Garden  of  the  Gods  (q.v.),  an  old  Indian  trail, 
Cripple  Greek,  North  and  South  Ch^enne 
Cafions,  Glen  Eyrie,  Cave  of  the  Winds, 
and  Phantom  Cliff  Cafion.  The  city  has  also  a 
beautiful  system  of  parks,  comprising  3000 
acres.  The  chief  Industries  are  the  refining  and 
reduction  of  ores,  coal  mining,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  tile  and  pottery.  Settled  in  1871, 
Colorado  Springs  was  incorporated  in  1872  and 
is  govmied  nnder  a  special  charter,  adi^ted  in 
lOW,  which  provides  lor  the  commission  form 
of  govemmeni  The  city  owns  its  water  system, 
valued  at  $3,000,000,  which  brings  from  the 
streams  and  reservoirs  on  the  slopes  of  Pike's 
Peak  water  noted  for  its  purity.  Top.,  1800, 
11,140;  1900,  21,086;  1910,  29,078. 

COLORADO  STATE  AQBIO  ULT  U  JUAL 
OOLIiBGE.  A  scientific  school  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  rituated  at  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.,  organized  in  1876.  The  college  received 
90,000  acres  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  State 
in  1862,  and  since  its  inception  has  been  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  a  State  tax  and  acts  of  Con- 
gress. Its  gross  income  is  about  $170,000.  It 
offers  courses  leading  to  the  B.S.  and  M.8.  de- 
grees in  engineering,  africnlture,  and  home 
economics.  It  also  includes  a  School  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine,  requiring  four  years  to  gain  the 
degree  of  D.V.S.  Womoi  are  admitted  on  equal 
terms  with  men.  The  library  contains  about 
60,000  volumes.  The  attendance  in  1913  was 
about  500  in  coll^ate  grade.  It  also  conducts 
a  School  of  Agriculture  of  secondary  grade 
with  an  attendance  of  over  400,  and  a  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  with  an  attendance  of  over  100. 
The  activities  of  the  college  are  divided  into  ed- 
ucation, research,  and  extension.  The  president 
in  1914  was  Charles  A.  Lory,  LL.D. 

COLOILATION  IN  ANIMALS.  Bee  Bmo; 
Insect;  Pbotectve  Coloration;  Mimicrt. 

COLOB  BLINDNESS,  Aohbouatopsia,  or 
Daltonibu.  An  incurable  defect  of  vision,  ow- 
ing to  which  some  persons  are  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish certain  colors.  The  name  "Daltonism" 
is  derived  from  Dalton,  the  English  chemist  who, 
In  1794,  discovered  the  condition  and  himself 
suffered  from  the  defect.  Acquired  color  blind- 
ness is  a  symptom  of  diseases  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  retina.  Congenital  color  blindness  usually 
affects  both  eyes  and  is  often  hereditaiy,  and 
may  be  partial  or  complete.  It  is  found  in 
from  3  to  4  per  cent  of  men  and  less  than  1 
per  cent  of  women.  It  occurs  in  eyes  whose 
power  of  vision  may  be  otherwise  (as  to  form 
and  distance)  perfect,  but  errors  of  refraction 
usually  coexist.   It  is  usually  partial,  being  a 
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failure  to  distinguish  one  or  two  of  the  fonda- 
mental  colors — red,  green,  and  blue.  The  eyes 
of  persons  having  this  defect  of  vision  have  been 
carefully  examined  after  death  without  the  dis- 
covery of  any  peculiarity.  Color  blindness  there- 
fore nas  its  seat  in  the  souorium,  not  in  the 
visual  apparatus.  The  Hering  theory  is  that  the 
retina  contains  three  pairs  of  visual  materials — 
white-blade^  red-green,  and  blue-yellow.  Color 
blindness  is  accounted  for  by  the  supposed  ab- 
sence of  one  or  two  of  these  substances.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  there  are 
three  prima^  color  perceptiras — for  red,  green, 
and  violet.  In  the  absence  of  one  of  these  a  color 
appears  composed  of  the  others.  The  most  com- 
mon forms  of  eolOT  blindness  are  red  blindness , 
sreen  Uindneas,  and  red-green  Uindneas.  To 
detect  the  defect,  the  metiiod  of  having  the 
patient  name  colors  is  not  satisfactory,  because 
colors  may  be  differentiated  by  apparent  differ- 
ences of  brigbteess.  Professor  Holn^fren  of  Up- 
sala,  Sweden,  devised  a  series  of  test  wools 
which  furnish  the  best  means  of  recognixing  de- 
fects. These  are  skeins  of  wool  of  certain  eoion 
("test  c<rfOTs"),  various  tints  and  shades  of  the 
same  colors,  and  soK^alled  "confusion  colors." 
When  the  patient  attempts  to  match  the  colors 
with  the  other  skeins,  the  confosicm  colors  are 
often  added  also,  and  it  may  be  noticed  that 
there  is  some  faesitancv  in  making  the  selec- 
tions.  See  VisuAi.  Skksatioit  —  thz  Cou» 
TniAnoLK. 

Acquired  color  blindness  may  result  from  dis- 
ease or  accident  It  is  a  symptom  of  toodc 
ambly(9ia  brought  on  by  the  excessive  use  <^ 
tobacco  and  aloc^l.  An  important  fact  in  re- 
gard to  tobneoo  amtdyopia  is  that  the  subject 
may  show  no  signs  of  color  blindness  when  look- 
ing at  the  objects  near  at  hand,  but  is  unable 
to  distinguish  colors  at  a  distance.  The  Hc^- 
gren  test  would  be  insufficient  in  such  a  case. 

The  question  has  received  serious  legislative 
attention,  and  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
stringent  laws  have  been  passed  r^arding  the 
examination  of  the  visi<m  of  all  who  depend  on 
eoion  for  thdr  guidance.  It  is  a  crime  m  etdor- 
blind  perscms  to  pursue  any  calling  when  their 
defect,  known  to  them,  is  liable  to  injure  others, 
and  it  might  be  added  that  it  is  foolish  for  a 
color-blind  painter,  tailor,  or  milliner  to  attempt 
to  compete  with  tikose  who  have  perfect  vision. 

The  safety  of  the  traveling  public  d^ends  in 
large  measure  upon  the  accuracy  with  which 
great  or  red  signals  are  observed  by  employee* 
of  raibraym  and  ships.  The  colors  sdected  for 
dgnals  by  transportation  companies  are  unfor- 
tunately thoee  which  are  most  uaually  confused 
by  the  color  blind — red  and  green.  In  Sweden, 
since  1877,  tmly  men  with  normal  color  vision 
have  been  employed  in  the  railway  service.  In 
Holland  the  government  controls  the  matter 
efficiently.  In  Italy,  while  there  is  no  special 
law,  the  employees  are  tested.  In  Franee,  in  the 
absence  of  law  about  examination,  Holmgroi's 
test  is  usually  employed.  In  Germany  examina* 
tion  of  color  sense  is  prescribed  by  law.  In 
Austria,  on  the  state  railroads,  examination  is 
made.  In  England  there  is  no  government  ref- 
lation, the  teets  employed  by  certain  companies 
being  considered  sufficient.  In  the  United  States 
examinati<m  for  color  blindness  among  the  em- 
ployees of  transportation  companies  is  general, 
in  connection  with  tests  for  visual  acuii?,  hear- 
ing, and  other  physical  eraminatitms.  In  some 
states  the  teats  are  reqfuired  by  law,  in  others,  as 


in  New  York,  the  railroad  commissicwers  for- 
mulate regulations.  Visual  tests  were  first 
begun  in  1880  by  Dr.  William  Thomson,  among 
the  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroadl 
In  1887  the  same  tests  were  adwted  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  The  New 
York  Central  instituted  color  tests  about  1890; 
and  by  1902  the  majority  of  the  188  railroads 
included  in  the  American  Railrond  Association 
had  ad<^ted  some  form  of  c^«r  tests.  Since 
that  time  the  practice  has  become  practically 
universal. 

Chromati^ia  is  a  condition  in  which  objects 
appear  tinted  with  certain  coIotb.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  oonmKm  after  cataract  <^>eratioB 
and  may  be  cansed  tanqwrarily  by  certain 
drugs.  Large  doaea  of  santonin,  e^ .,  often  eanae 
objects  to  assume  a  yellow  tinge. 

Consult:  Htdmgren,  De  la  eiciU  det  oowIeHrs 
(Sweden,  1877);  Edridge-Green,  CtOor  BUmd- 
me»a  ( 1911 ) ;  Posey  and  Spiller,  The  Bye  amd  the 
Vervoue  Spetem  (Philadelphia,  1906) ;  and 
Thomson  and  Weiland,  "Detection  of  Color 
Blindness,"  in  Norris  and  Oliver's  Sjfttem  of 
Dieeaeee  of  the  £ye,  voL  U  (Philadd^iia, 
1807). 

OQLOBBD  TIBS.   See  Pmriimar. 

OOLCIBXD  HBASnrO,  or  CHwncjaramA. 
The  anomalous  associatirai  of  cc^ors  with  aoonda. 
It  is  the  commonest  ^pe  of  syiuesthesia,  or  the 
formation  of  unusual  connections  between  sen- 
satiinis  of  different  sense  departments.  While 
cfriored  hearing  is  relatively  frequent  (statis- 
tics record  oae  person  in  mgbt),  it  is  exhibited 
in  very  varied  forms.  These  may,  however,  be 
grouped,  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the 
natine  and  intensity  of  the  photism  (the  eaUM 
which  is  induced),  and,  secondly,  witii  ref^ud  to 
the  nature  of  the  inducing  sound.  The  Oidneed 
color  may  in  rare  cases  be  of  hallucinatory  in- 
tensity, so  as  to  be  seen  objectively  whea  the 
eyes  are  open.  Usually  the  intensity  is  less — 
the  photism  is  localized  (Floumoy),  though  not 
projected.  In  the  third  grade  the  photism  is 
"imagined'' — the  odw  is  rcnlW  present  as  a 
visual  sensation,  hut  has  no  definite  place; 
all  soprano  voices  may  be  white,  all  tenor  voices 
green.  Fonrthly,  photisms  may  be  sinqtly 
"thought,"  no  visual  sensation  being  presot. 
Finalfy,  certain  perstRia  possess  "negative  pho- 
■  tisms" — they  cannot  say  what  color  a  sound 
has,  but  can  say  what  colors  it  "ought  not"  to 
have.  Any  auditory  inu^ressim  may  serve  as 
tite  inducing  agency,  ^um  sources  nmy,  there- 
fore, be  grot^ed,  for  convenience,  as  (1)  mun- 
cal  tones  and  noises  (snbdivided  Into  ain^ 
notes,  chords  and  discords,  mndeal  selections, 
etc.,  each  with  fnrtiier  arrangement  according 
to  pitch,  inteudtir,  clang  tint  of  instrument), 
and  (2)  articulate  speech  (vowels,  consfmants, 
words,  sentences). 

Can  we  find  any  uniform  ration  between 
these  two  series  of  variables,  the  inducing  sound 
and  the  indneed  odor?  Certain  investigators, 
using  the  questitmaiT  method,  have  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Tons,  Blenler  and  Lehmann 
say  that  "sharply  demarcated,  small,  bright,  or 
pointed  photisms  are  aroused  by  higfa-pitdied 
sounds.  Red,  yellow,  and  brown  are  frequent 
colors;  violet  and  green  are  rare;  blue  stands 
midway  in  frequency.  The  teDdency  to  second- 
ary sensations  (syuMtheda)  Is  inheritable^'' 
OOi&e  investigators,  who  have  made  detailed  ex- 
perimental studies  of  a  Saw  individittla,  eon- 
tend  that  the  questH»uy  method  la  faadeqnate 
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and  that  there  is  a  coneiderable  degree  of  Taria- 
tion,  not  only  between  individuals,  but  also  for 
the  same  individual  at  different  times,  so  that 
"generalization  is  at  present  to  be  avoided." 

Numerous  theories  in  explanation  of  colored 
hearing  have  been  proposed,  tliouf^  no  one  of 
them  IS  entirely  satisfactory.  The  evidence 
seems,  however,  to  favor  a  theory  which  regards 
the  colored  "image"  as  belonging  to  the  domain 
of  sensation  rather  than  to  that  of  the  image 
proper.  An  adequate  explanation,  therefore, 
must  be  sooght  in  some  unusual  condition  of 
the  brain,  and  not,  as  has  frequently  t>een  sug* 
geeted,  in  the  association  of  ideas.  The  at>sence 
of  abnormality  is  attested  by  the  faets  that  col- 
ored hearing  u  no  more  frequent  among  neurotic 
than  amouK  nnmal  imUvldnals  and  that  the  «a- 
soeiatitms  do  not  interfere  with  mental  opera- 
tiois.  They  may,  indeed,  furnish  positive 
sources  of  pleasure  to  their  possessor.  See 

STN.SSTHI8IA. 

Consult:  Bleuler  and  Lehmann,  Zwangemda- 
mge  Liohtempfindangen  durvh  Schall  (Leipzig, 
1^1);  Floumoy,  Leg  pMnominea  de  aynopne 
(Puis,  1893) ;  G.  M.  Whipple,  Amerioan  Jour- 
not  of  Payohotogy,  v<A.  vi  (Worcester,  1900) ; 
Gmber,  L'Auditioit  colorie  et  lea  pMnomdnet 
rimOaina  (Paris,  1892);  Titchener,  T«at-Book 
of  PayoJtoloffy  (New  Yorlc,  1910). 

OOLOBED  KETHODIST  EPISGOFAI< 
OHUBGH  OV  AKEBICA.    See  Methodisu. 

OOLOB  OUABD.  A  military  escort  for 
national  and  regimental  colors.  (See  Colobs.) 
Formerly  a  position  of  great  honor  and  consid- 
enU>le  danger  when  on  active  service;  now  used 
only  on  regimental  parades,  reviews,  and  in- 
neetiona.  The  United  States  Infantry  Drill 
BegiUations  define  the  oomposition  of  a  color 
guard  as  "two  color  sergeants,  who  are  the  color 
bearers,  and  two  ocperienoed  soldiers,  selected 
by  the  colonel." 

The  colors  (national  and  regimental)  are 
kept  at  the  office  or  qnarters  of  the  colonel,  un* 
less  required  on  parade,  in  which  case  thiy  are 
eaoorted  by  the  color  guard,  mareWng  in  one 
rank,  the  color  bearers  in  the  centre. 

OOLOB  PHOTOaBAJPHT.  The  reproduc- 
tion by  photMpraphy  of  natural  objects  in  their 
own  colors,  "niere  is  no  means  known  at  present 
by  which,  using  ordinary  photographic  processes, 
this  is  possible.  When  a  photon-aph  is  taken 
with  a  camera  and  a  sensitive  plate,  the  devel- 
oped negative  shows  an  image  of  the  object  in 
various  shades  of  gray,  whicn  depend  upon  the 
sensitireness  of  the  photographic  plate  to  the 
etiier  waves  charaeteristie  of  the  colors  of  the 
natural  object.  It  is  possible  so  to  stain  a  pho- 
tographic plate  that  it  is  more  or  less  sensitive 
to  all  colors;  but  the  developed  negative  is  al- 
ways gray,  except  possibly  for  certain  accidental 
colors  which  have  not  the  faintest  connection 
with  those  of  the  object  photographed.  To  re- 
produce the  colors,  thovfore,  other  methods  are 
essential,  and  there  are  at  the  present  time  two 
quite  distinct  proeeases. 

One  of  these  is  based  upon  the  work  and  a 
suggestion  of  Prof.  J.  Clerk  Maxwell  (1831-79), 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  showed  that 
if  there  were  produced  simultaneously  in  the 
normal  eye  three  sensations — ^viz.,  definite  shades 
of  blue,  green,  and  red — ^the  eye  could  be  made  to 
perceive  any  desired  color  of  the  spectrum  by 
properly  adjusting  the  intensities  of  these  three 
component  sensations.  Thus,  if  1^  any  means— 
e.g.,  by  sets  of  mlrror>--the  ^  can  he  made  to 


see  at  one  time  three  ordinary  photographs  of 
any  natural  object,  looking  at  one  tnrough  a 
piece  of  red  glass,  another  through  a  piece  of 
green  glass,  and  a  third  through  a  piece  of  blue  , 
glass,  the  eye  will  see  the  object  in  its  natural 
colors,  provided  the  tntetttity  of  the  deposit  of 
silver  on  the  original  three  negoHvea  is  to  ad- 
justed for  each  negative  that  the  inteneities  of 
these  red,  green,  and  blue  sensations  are  emactljf 
svch  as  to  produce  the  proper  color  sensations. 
To  secure  this  intensity  on  the  photographic 
plates,  three  photographs  of  the  object  must  be 
taken,  each  through  such  a  colored  screot  as 
will  transmit  enough  light  of  all  wave  lengths 
to  produce  the  desired  result  on  the  plate.  Thus, 
one  plate  is  exposed  in  a  camera  in  front  of 
which  is  a  screoi  whidb  allows  to  pass  a  great 
deal  of  red  and  small  amounts  of  yellow  and 
green;  the  second  is  exposed  with  a  screen 
which  is  transparent  to  tne  green  and  slightly 
to  yellow  and  olue;  the  third  Is  exposed  with 
a  screen  which  is  transparent  to  blue  and 
slighUy  to  green  and  violet.  It  is  a  question  of 
the  most  careful  experimenting  to  find  what 
photographic  plates  should  be  used,  and  what 
colored  screens  give  the  proper  intensity  with 
them. 

There  are  several  processes,  ai  color  photi^a- 
phy  based  upon  this  general  idea.  In  the  proc< 
CHS  due  to  F.  E.  Ives,  the  three  photographs  of 
identical  sizes  are  taken  simultaneously  on 
three  platee,  each  through  its  proper  "taking" 
screen.  From  these  three  n^atives  three  posi- 
tives are  made  by  contact;  and  these  positives, 
each  with  its  proper  "viewing"  screen  of  pure 
red,  green,  or  blue,  placed  in  a  so-called  "krom- 
Bkop**  in  such  a  manner  that  sunlight  is  re- 
flected throu^  them  and  their  screens,  and  all 
three  pictures  are  seen  superimposed  apparently 
on  each  other.  In  another  process  invented  in- 
dependently by  Professor  Joly,  of  Dublin,  and 
Mr.  McDonough,  of  Chicago,  the  three  colored 
screens  throi^  which  the  photographs  are  taken 
are  combined  by  having  a  senes  of  lines  of 
these  three  onnpound  colors  ruled  very  dosely 
together  oa  a  piece  of  (^ass,  every  fourth  line 
having  the  same  color.  A  sinj^e  photof^ph  Is 
taken  through  this  commits  screen;  a  positive 
is  taken  of  tiiis,  and  a  viewing  screen,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  lines — one  a  pure  red,  the  next 
pure  green,  the  next  pure  blue — ^with  the  same 
spacing  as  in  the  taking  screen,  is  superimposed 
on  the  positive,  so  that  the  colored  lines  come 
in  exactly  the  proper  poritioos;  and  this  com- 
pound plate  is  used  as  a  tausparency  1^  hold- 
ing it  up  to  the  liritt,  or  by  lookbig  tiirough  it 
at  a  piece  of  iriute  paper  which  is  brightly 
illuminated. 

Quite  a  different  process,  although  of .  the 
same  general  principle,  has  been  invented  by 
Professor  Wood,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
It  depoids  for  the  production  of  tiie  pure  colors, 
red,  green,  and  blue,  upon  the  phenomena  of 
diffraction  gratings  (q.v.),  by  means  of  which 
white  light  may  be  dispersed  into  pure  colors. 
(For  d&ils  concerning  this  process,  consult  the 
references  given  at  the  end  of  this  article.) 

The  most  prominent  modern  system  of  color 
photography  is  that  based  upon  the  use  of  the 
autochrome  plate,  which  has  been  perfected  by 
Lumidre  Fr&res.  The  principle  underlying  the 
production  of  this  plate  is  brieflv  as  follows: 
upon  a  piece  of  emr  glnss  nnmoeriess  starch 
granules  are  caused  to  Ue  side  1^  side,  some  of 
the  grannies  having  been  dyed  red,  others  green. 
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and  the  remainder  blue.  By  filling  in  the  inter- 
stices between  the  granules  with  opaque  mate- 
rial the  light  transmitted  by  the  plate  comes 
through  a  single  layer  of  dyed  starch  granuleg 
which  have  been  so  thoroughly  mixed  that  the 
plate  has  a  grayish  appearance.  Upon  tiiia 
minute  mosaic  there  is  flowed  a  photographic 
emulsion  sensitive  to  the  entire  visible  spec- 
trum. The  plate  is  exposed  in  an  ordinary 
camera,  the  glass  side  of  the  plate  being  towards 
the  lens.  To  make  clear  the  behavior  of  the 
plate,  let  it  be  assumed  that  a  red  blossom  is 
being  phot<^aphed.  The  red  light  in  the  image 
of  this  blossom  will  have  to  pass  through  the 
starch  granules  before  reaching  the  sensitive 
emulsion  and,  as  only  the  red  granules  will 
transmit  this  light,  the  onulsion  is  acted  upon 
only  at  the  spoto  underlying  red  granules.  The 
plate  is  next  developed  and  then  "reversed," 
i.e.,  portions  which  had  developed  out  black  are 
made  transparent  and  yiee  vern.  Since,  now, 
the  spots  under  the  red  gruinles  alone  have  be- 
come transparent  and  since  only  those  lying 
within  the  extent  of  the  image  have  been  af- 
fected, a  l>eautiful  colored  image  of  the  bloesom  is 
seen  as  the  plate  is  viewed  in  transmitted  light. 

In  contrast  to  Ives's  process,  the  above  simers 
from  the  defect  that  the  "taking"  and  the 
'Viewing"  screens,  i.e.,  the  starch  granules,  must 
necessarily  be  the  same.  While  this  eirenm^ 
stance  bruigs  about  a  loss  of  fidelity  in  the  re- 
production of  certain  spectral  colors,  the  method 
IS  nevertheless  capable  of  yielding  very  beanti* 
ful  resulte,  even  in  the  hands  of  amateurs. 

An  entirely  different  physical  principle  is 
made  use  of  in  the  Lippmann  method  of  color 
photography;  it  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
colors  seen  by  the  eye  are  caused  by  ether  waves 
of  different  wave  number;  and  so,  under  proper 
precauticms,  it  is  possible  to  have  "stationary 
vibrations,**  so  ealled,  prodneed.  If  one  vibrates 
rapidly  thio  end  of  a  long  rope,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  fastoied  to  a  wall,  waves  are  sent  along 
the  rope;  refiected  waves  are  produced;  and,  as 
the  direct  and  reflected  waves  are  thus  superim- 
posed, there  are  certain  points,  regularly  spaced, 
where  the  two  waves  neutralize  each  other's 
action,  while  in  between  these  "nodal"  points  the 
string  vibrates  exactly  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
string  stretched  between  two  fixed  pegs.  This  is 
called  a  stationary  vibration;  and  the  distance 
between  two  nodal  points  equals  half  the  wave 
length  of  the  train  of  waves  which  is  the  original 
cause  of  Uie  vibration.  The  same  phenomenon 
may  be  produced  by  ether  waves  if  allowed  to  fall 
upon  a  mirror.  In  Lippmann'e  process  a  photo- 
graphic plate  of  particularly  fine  grain  is  placed 
so  as  to  form  one  side  of  a  bath  containing  mer- 
cury, the  flhn  side  being  in  contact  with  the  mer- 
cury. If  light  of  a  d^nite  color  falls  upon  the 
photographic  plate,  the  waves  enter  the  film,  reach 
the  mercury,  are  reflected,  and  form  stationary 
vibrations.  In  between  the  nodes  there  will  be 
chemical  action,  which  is  thus  confined  to  plane 
surfaces,  parallel  to  each  other  and  very  close 
together,  their  distance  apart  depending  upon 
the  wave  number  of  the  light.  If  this  photo- 
graphic plate  is  now  suitably  developed,  the 
nodal  plsiaes  will  be  dissolved  out  largely,  thus 
forming  of  the  film  a  pile  of  parallel  plates  at 
minute  intervals.  If  such  a  pile  of  plates  is 
viewed  with  white  light,  it  will  appear  to  be  of 
the  same  ctdor  as  that  of  the  light  which  pro- 
duces the  chemical  action,  owing  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  interference   (q.v.)-    Similarly,  if 


the  colored  light  from  any  natural  object  falls 
upon  the  film  in  its  original  condition,  each 
color  will  produce  ite  own  stationary  vibration 
and  its  own  set  of  parAlIel  planes,  where  there 
is  chemical  action;  and  so,  when  developed  and 
viewed  in  white,  light,  the  image  will  have  the 
proper  colors  of  the  object  itself.  (The  above 
explanation  of  the  Lippmann  process  is  not  com- 
plete; it  offers  but  a  rough  idea  as  to  what 
takes  place.  In  fact,  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  all  the  phenomena  is  not  known.)  Recent 
work  of  H.  E.  Ives  has  shown  that  if  a  slow, 
clean  working  developer  be  used,  and  if  the  de- 
veloped plate  be  bleached  with  mercuric  oxide, 
films  containing  hundreds  of  lamine  may  be 
produced.  These  laminse  impart  to  the  film  so 
high  a  resolving  power  that  spectral  colors  of 
great  purity  are  reflected  back  when  white  light 
is  incident  upon  the  plate. 

To  print  in  the  natural  colors  the  phott^raph 
of  any  colored  object  is  peiiectiy  possible  by  a 
simple  modification  of  the  method  of  Ives  or  of 
Joly-McDonough,  which  will  be  found  discussed 
imder  Tobee-^lob  Pbocess.  For  additional  in- 
formation, see:  Wood,  Philotophioal  Magatine, 
vol.  xlvii  (London,  1899) ;  Joly,  Ifature,  vol.  liii 
(ib.,  1895-96);  Lippmann,  Proc.  Royal  Society 
of  London,  vol.  Ix  (ib.,  1896) ;  Wiener,  Smith- 
aoman  Report  (Washington,  1896) ;  Bolas,  Tal- 
len^  and  Senior,  A  HaMbook  of  Photosraphy  im 
Colon  (Kew  York,  1900) ;  Donath,  Die  Orund- 
lagen  der  Farbenphotographie  (Brunswick, 
1906) ;  R.  Child  Bayl^,  "The  Autochrome 
Plate."  in  Scientific  Amerioan,  vol.  xevii,  pp. 
42-43  ( 1907 ) ;  J.  H.  Powrie,  Photogrophie  Jowr- 
nat,  vol.  xlviii,  pp.  3-9  (1908). 

COLOB  FBINTDra.  See  THm-G«i» 
Pbocess;  Ijthoobafht. 

COLOBS,  MiLiTABT  AND  Natal.  The  term 
applied  to  the  national  flag  or  ensign  wherever 
it  is  displayed  and  also  to  other  flus,  banners, 
or  guidons  carried  by  militu^  oodles  and 
usually  indicating  their  designatum.  Emblems, 
banners,  or  simuar  devices  have  been  in  use 
among  soldiers  and  sailors  from  remotest  an- 
tiquity. They  have  been  conspicuous  in  the 
past  for  their  great  moral  as  well  as  practical 
value  to  the  troops  carrying  them.  The  older 
and  more  historic  the  colors,  the  greater  their 
moral  value;  for  the  soldiers  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations would  vie  with  each  other  in  maintain- 
ing their  traditions  and  adding  to  their  glory, 
with  the  result  that  many  of  the  greatest  ex- 
ploits of  military  valor  have  been  of  this 
desire.  In  practice  they  were  the  rallying  point 
of  the  organization,  the  embodiment  of  its  his- 
tory, and  the  material  symbol  of  headquarters. 
They  have  been  in  use  in  battle  in  every  army 
and  in  every  age.  In  modem  armies  the  colora 
are  still  earrim  in  campaign,  but  not  on  the 
firing  line  as  formerly.  An  exception  to  this 
rule  is  found  in  British  regiment^  which,  ever 
since  the  battle  of  Isandtilwana  (1879),  never 
imperil  the  colors  when  en^ged  in  savage  war- 
fare. They  still  retain  tiieir  historic  and  moral 
value.  With  the  British  infantry,  colors 
were  originally  known  as  entigna  iV'-)t 
each  company  eanylng  its  own  etHm.  This 
soon  gave  way  to  we  system  at  present 
in  use,  whereby  each  regiment  or  bat- 
talion is  supplied  with  a  royal  or  King's 
color  and  a  regimental  color.  The  former  is  a 
Vnion  Jack  and  the  latter  a  flag  of  the  same 
color  as  the  facings  (q.T.)  of  the  r^fiment, 
with  the  Uue  uniim  in  the  omrner  and  tm  tiili^ 
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number,  and  honors  of  the  regiment  embroidered 
upon  its  folds.  Both  colors  are  made  of  siUc, 
measure  about  3  feet  9  inches  hy  3  feet,  and 
are  each  mounted  on  a  pole  of  about  8%  feet 
in  length.  Cavalry  regiments  of  the  Guard  carry 
oblong  Mtandardtr  and  dragoon  regiments, 
guidont.  Both  types  are  made  of  crimson  sillt. 
The  Royal  ArtiU^,  Ri^al  Engineers,  Lancers, 
Hussars,  and  Rifle  rwiments  do  not  carry  col- 
ors. Since  the  Zulu  War  of  1880  British  troops 
no  longer  take  their  colors  with  them  when  on 
active  service. 

In  the  British  military  service  at  the  public 
mounting  of  garrison  guards  an  elaborate  cere- 
mony  of  considerable  antiquity,  known  as 
Troopmff  the  Cotortt  is  often  observed.  The 
origin  of  this  enitora  goes  far  bade  and  is  said 
to  De  uncertain,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 

gressive  ceremonies  in  the  formal  routine  of  the 
British  army.  The  colors,  after  being  received 
by  an  oflBcer,  are  carried  under  the  escort  of  the 
color  gtuird  from  the  left  to  their  position  at 
the  right  of  line  between  ranks  of  troopa.  In 
the  military  service  of  other  countries  various 
formalities  attach  to  recelTing  the  colors  and 
having  the  color  guard  take  their  appointed 
positions  in  ranks  while  the  assembled  reri- 
meat  presnts  arms,  but  in  no  service  is  the 
ceremony  as  elaborate  as  in  the  British  army. 
See  Ensign. 

The  colors  carried  in  the  United  States  army 
by  the  various  r^ments  and  battalions  are  two 
in  number,  the  national  flag  (see  Fi^)  and  the 
regimental  color,  both  oi  xmich  are  of  prescribed 
vtxB  and  form  for  ike  various  arms  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  flags  of  mounted  regiments  are  called 
ttandarda;  those  of  dismounted  or  foot  troops, 
eoloTg.  The  battalions  of  engineers  carry  the  na- 
tional flag,  with  the  title  of  the  battalion  em- 
broidered in  silver  on  the  centre  stripe;  and  the 
battalion  color,  of  scarlet  silk  having  in  the 
cen^  a  castle,  with  the  number  of  the  battalion 
placed  above  the  castle,  and  the  words  "U.  S. 
Engineers"  below.  The  coast  artillery  corps 
have  rimilar  colors,  on  which  the  corps  device 
of  two  crossed  cannon  are  emblazoned.  Infantry 
rariments  have  the  same  national  color  as  ar- 
tiUery  and  engineers;  the  r^mental  color  beine 
of  blue  silk,  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United 
States  embroidered  in  silk  on  the  centre,  be- 
neath the  eagle,  a  red  scroll  with  numtier  and 
name  of  regiment  embroidered  in  white;  cavalry 
standards  in  size  are  somewhat  smaller  than 
those  carried  hy  the  infantry  and  consist  of  a 
national  flag  made  of  silk.  The  regimental 
standard  is  of  yellow  silk,  with  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  United  States  embroidered  in  silk  on  the 
centre,  beneath  the  eagle  a  red  scroll,  with  num- 
ber and  name  of  r^ment  embroidered  in  yellow, 
fringe  yellow.  The  national  standard  for  field 
artiUery  regiments  is  as  prescribed  for  cavalry. 
The  regimental  standard,  of  the  same  size,  is 
of  scarlet  silk  embroidered  as  for  caval^  ex- 
cept ^at  the  number  and  name  of  the  regimoit 
is  in  scarlet  on  a  yellow  scroll. 

According  to  the  United  Btatea  Armj/  Regulo' 
titma  (1913,  par.  232)  the  national  and  regi- 
mental colors  and  standards  will  be  carried  m 
battle  (usually  with  the  main  body  or  reserve), 
campaign,  and  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony  in 
whidi  two  or  more  companies  parUeipate.  At 
other  cererotmies  it  is  carried  only  when  specially 
ordered.  The  names  of  battles  In  which  one  or 
more  oompanies  of  a  repment,  or  of  the  bat- 
talions of  engineers,  or  of  the  artillery  corps, 


have  borne  a  meritorious  part  are  engraved  upon 
silver  rings  fastened  on  the  pikes  or  lances  of 
the  colors.  Each  troop  of  cavalry,  battery  of 
field  artillery,  mounted  section  of  engineers,  and 
mounted  company  of  the  signal  corps,  has  a 
gnidon  (q.v.)  on  which  the  numbers  or  letters 
designating  the  command  are  inscribed.  Gamp 
colors  are  small  flags  used  to  mark  the  location 
of  some  particular  headquarters  or  organization. 

In  naval  usage  colore  play  an  equally  impor- 
tant part.  On  board  old-fasliioned  ships  Uiey 
are  flown  at  the  peak  of  the  spanker  gaff,  but  on 
recent  ships  a  special  flagstaff  fltting  in  sockets 
at  the  stem  is  used  for  the  colors,  ui  port  they 
are  hoisted  at  8  a.u.  and  kept  hoisted  until  sun- 
set. On  board  ships  of  the  United  States  navy, 
when  ibe  colors  are  hoisted,  thw  are  saluted  oy 
a  call  on  the  bugle,  or  the  band,  if  there  is  one 
on  board,  plays  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner." 
While  the  colors  are  going  up  and  the  bugle  or 
band  is  playing,  all  officers  and  men  on  the  upper 
deck  face  aft  and  salute  as  the  colore  reach  the 
bead  of  the  staff.  Dipping  the  colors  (i.e.,  low- 
ering them  a  short  distance  and  then  hoisting 
them  a^in)  is  a  species  of  compliment  or  aalnt^ 
but  United  States  naval  vessels  are  forbidden  to 
dip  their  colors  excnit  in  returning  such  a 
salute.  Colors  are  half-masted  to  express  mourn- 
ing and  hauled  down  to  indicate  surrender  or 
submission.  When  colors  are  carried  in  a  fu- 
neral procession,  they  are  draped  with  black 
crape.   See  Bugle  and  Tbuupbt  Calls. 

OOI^B  SEBOZANT,  sOr'jent  or  sSr'-.  In 
the  United  States  army,  a  noacmnmissioned  (di- 
cer of  the  rank  of  sergeant  detailed  for  the  color 
guard  (q.v.).  Two  sergeants  are  detailed  for 
each  color  ^ard.  The  seniqr  carries  the  na- 
tional, the  junior  the  regimental  color.  In  the 
British  army  he  is  the  equivalent,  in  rank,  of 
the  United  States  army  first  sergeant,  but  for- 
merly was  one  of  the  noncommissioned  officers 
constituting  the  color  guard,  from  which  fact 
the  present  title  is  derived. 

GOLOBS  OF  ABHEAUB.    See  EroLunoif. 

COLOBS  OF  TBIS  TLATEB.  See  Lbiht, 
Interference  and  Diffraction. 

COLOB  STKBOLISH  or  the  Amebican 
Indluis.  The  Navafao,  Osage,  Winnebago,  Hopi, 
Arapaho,  Sioux,  Zufii,  and  no  doubt  many  ataer 
tribes  employed  colors  to  symbolize  various  re- 
ligious and  mystic  concepts.  The  Sioux  and 
several  other  Plains  tribes  used  colors  to  wm- 
bolize  deeds  in  a  system  of  heraldry.  Each 
tribe,  however,  had  its  own  way  of  associating 
the  colors,  so  that  no  general  statement  of  de- 
tails can  be  made.  Consult  Handbook  of  Ameri- 
can Indiana  (Washington,  1907). 

COIiOS'BA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KoXoffval,  Koloaaad, 
also  spelled  KoKcuroal,  Kolaaaai).  An  ancient 
city  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Lycus  River,  where  it  enters 
a  deep  gorge  through  the  ridge  that  divides  the 
iq>per  from  the  lower  l^m  valley,  some  dis- 
tance below  which  it  joins  the  Mnnander. 
Colossfe  was  at  one  time  the  most  important 
city  of  southwestern  Phrygia,  lying  on  the 
trade  route  from  Sardis  to  the  south  and  east. 
Like  its  near  neighbors,  Lsodicea  and  Hierap- 
olis,  it  probably  carried  cm  an  extensive  trade 
in  the  dyed  woolen  goods  for  which  the  r^on 
was  famed.  Unlike  Hierapolis,  however,  it  was 
without  natnral  advanti^l^  <^  finally 
ontrivaled  by  the  trade  of  Xaodicea.  In  RtHuan 
times  the  town  had  lost  a  etmsiderable  share  of 
its  former  inqiortance.   In  Blyzantine  times  it 
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largely  retrieved  its  fortunes  and  was  protected 
^  a  fortress  built  at  Chnue,  the  modem 
KhoHOt,  on  a  spur  of  Mount  Cadmus,  3  miles 
soutlwaBt  of  the  city.  In  the  later  centuries 
the  population  of  the  city  gathered  around  the 
fortress,  leaving  the  city  filially  to  disappear. 
Christianity  made  its  way  to  Colosse  in  the 
days  of  Paul,  not  through  hia  persoAal  visita- 
tion (cf.  CoL  ii.  1),  but  through  evangelistic 
work  directed  during  his  long  aojoum  at  Ephe- 
sus  (cf.  Acts  xix.  10),  and  carried  on  probably 
by  Epaphras  in  the  general  region  of  the  Lycus 
valley  (cf.  Col.  iv.  12,  13).  During  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome  Paul  sent  to  the  ci^ 
two  letters— one  addressed  to  the  church  and 
the  other  to  Philemon,  an  individual  belonging 
to  the  church.  Through  the  Phrygian  element 
in  the  membership  the  church  was  more  or  less 
infested  with  a  mysticism  derived  from  the  na- 
tive religious  (cf.  Col.  ii.  1-10).  Cmsult 
Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bithropica  of  Phryg^ 
i  (1896).   See  C0LO88IAN8;  PBlLEHOn. 

COIi'OSSX'UlC.   See  Amphiteeaibi. 

GOLOSSIAHB,  ktV-Ushl-ons  or  IcA-losh'ims, 
EPiaru:  to  th>.  In  the  oldest  Greek  manu- 
scripts the  title  is  simply  rp6t  KoXo^tracM,  to  the 
Colossiane.'  One  of  Paul's  Epistles,  addressed  to 
tiie  Christians  at  Colosste  (q.v.). 

This  letter,  and  those  sent  to  the  Ephesians 
and  Philemon,  make  a  closely  connected  group  of 
tikree  writings  of  the  Apostle,  addressed  to  the 
same  general  region  and  written  about  the  same 
time,  probably  at  Rome  during  Paul's  Imprisini* 
ment  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviit.  With  Philemon 
it  is  connected  by  an  identify  of  personal  refer- 
ences, cf.  iv.  9  and  Philem.  verse  10;  iv.  12  and 
Philem.  verse  23;  iv.  17  and  Philem.  verse  2j 
to  Ephesians  it  is  bound  by  a  significant  com- 
munity of  contents. 

The  general  outline  of  the  Epistle  is  as  fol- 
lows: After  an  introductory  section  (i.  1-13) 
the  Apostle  passes  almost  imperceptibly  to  an 
extended  statement  of  the  nature  and  toork  of 
Ohritt  <1.  I4-^i.  3).  Then  he  discusses  and 
warns  against  the  /alse  teaohingt  by  which  the 
dmreh  at  Colosss  was  threatened  {ii.  4-23). 
This  is  followed  by  a  hortatory  section,  in  which 
the  church  is  urged  to  live  up  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  faith  (iii.  1-iv.  6),  after  which  pertonai 
matters,  salutatinu,  etc.,  close  the  letter  (iv. 
7-18). 

The  Pauline  autiiorship  of  Colossians  has  been 
vtoirously  assailed  by  sueh  Individual  critics  as 
l&yerhoff  (1838)  and  Holtanann  (1872),  and 
by  ntch  schools  as  that  of  Tttbingen  (1845) — 
tne  critics  holding  that  it  gives  proof  of  a  liter- 
ary imitation  of  other  writings  (Ephesians) 
which  prevents  it  fr<Hn  bein^  considered  genu- 
inely Paul's ;  the  school  claiming  that  it  betrays 
such  a  presence  of  second-century  Gnostic  ideas 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  assign  it  to  that 
poat-Pauline  age.  Neither  of  these  contentioaia 
is  accepted  as  valid  by  the  best  scholars  of  the 
present  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  assuming,  as 
a  working  hypothesis,  the  claim  involved  in  the 
Epistie's  greeting  that  it  was  written  by  Paul, 
tbe  document  shows  itself  throughout  so  con- 
sist^t  with  the  claim  as  to  make  it  critically 
impossible  to  deny  its  validity. 

Within  the  circle  of  those  who  accept  its  Paul- 
inity,  however,  the  chief  question  among  critics 
to-d«r  concerns  the  nature  of  the  errors  opposed 
the  Apostie.    From  a  careful  study  of  the 

tiatle  the  following  fects  are  apparent:  1. 
B  errors  had  not  Aeveloped  to  sudi  an  extent 
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as  to  cause  separation  from  the  Church  (the 
phrase  in  ii.  19  "not  holding  fast  to  the  Head" 
eoold  hardly  be  said  of  fidl  sepamtiats).  2. 
The  teachers  were  Jews,  and  Jews  of  a  JndaisUe 
type  (the  references  to  eirenmcision  in  ii.  11  and 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  law  in  ii.  14  show  that 
Paul  was  opposing  propagandists  of  a  Jewish 
l^alistic  character).  3.  At  the  same  time  they 
went  beyond  this  type  (see  the  mention  of 
"drink"  in  the  warning  of  ii.  16,  an  element 
whidk  did  not  enter  into  the  restrictions  of  the 
Judaizera;  see  also  the  designation  of  their 
posttioB  as  being  "according  to  tbe  troditiMU  of 
men"  (ii.  8),  and  "according  to  the  precepts  and 
teachings  of  men"  (ii.  22),  which  would  not  have 
been  a  natural  way  for  Paul  to  designate  the 
Judaistic  position  that  rested  on  the  authority 
of  the  Old  Testament  law;  notice  also  the 
absence  of  all  antithesis  between  faith  and 
works  and  of  any  insistence  on  legalism  as  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  which  were  characteristics  of 
tiie  Judaistic  prwwganda ) .  4.  Further,  there 
are  passages  which  mi^t  seen  to  indicate  that 
these  teachers  were  under  the  influence  of  Essen* 
ism,  thou^  thcT  do  not  Aomr  them  to  have  been 
Essenes  7«^->  20-28,  which  deecribes  tbdr 
regulations  as  an  ascetic  severity  towards  the 
body — i^mSta — though  asceticism  is  evidentiv 
not  represented  as  practiced  as  an  end  in  itself, 
as  it  was  with  the  Essenes;  ii.  18,  which 
shows  them  to  have  been  given  to  angel  wor- 
ship, n  cidt  which  was  perhuM  more  eon- 
sonant  with  Essenism  than  with  the  practice 
of  Jndaizers,  though  this  worship  was  also 
apparently  aoocsupanied  by  visions  which  were 
foreign  to  Essenism).  S.  There  are  passages 
which  seem  to  indicate  tbe  presence  of  Gnostic 
elements  in  these  errors  (e.g.,  ii.  2-9,  which  rive 
us  characteristic  Gnostic  terms  such  as  ^the 
mystery  of  God,"  "all  the  futlneet  of  the  God- 
head," also  ii.  10,  which  dleeloaea  the  distinettTa 
Gnostic  idea  of  a  graded  series  of  supernatural 
beings,  concaved  m  as  emanations  fram  Godr- 
"who  is  the  head  of  all  principalities  and 
powers."  This  idea  is  repeated  in  verse  15— 
"having  despoiled  the  principalities  and  power*" 
— and  appears  in  various  forms  in  the  long  pas- 
sage i.  15-20,  e.g.,  "the  first-bom  of  all  creation" 
— "'in  Him  were  all  things  created,  in  tbe 
heavens  and  upon  the  earth,  things  risible  and 
things  invisible,  whether  thrones  or  dominions  or 
principalities  or  powers**— '"He  is  the  head  oi 
the  body,  the  Chweh,  who  is  the  banning,  tbe 
first-born  from  the  dead,"  which  latter  passage, 
together  with  ii.  9-11,  15,  10,  shows  the  signifi- 
cant emphasis  placed  by  the  Apostie  upon  the 
supremacy  of  Christ  in  both  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual  worlds,  and  the  absolute  essentiality  of 
union  with  Him  in  order  to  foster  spiritual  life 
and  well-being:  Such  a  full  reoc^ition  of  the 
Biqnreme  and  sole  mediatwship  of  Christ  would 
serve  to  combat  the  Gnostic  tenden^  to  sub- 
ordinate Him  to  the  category  of  these  angelic 
emanations,  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  tbe 
most  serious  of  the  false  teachings).  6.  These 
errors,  moreover,  while  vague  and  indeterminate, 
appear  to  have  been  set  forth  as  mutually  re- 
lated, and  to  have  been  promulgated  in  a  very 
dogmatic  way  (cf.  ii.  4,  8,  18),  beiiw  held  forth 
as  a  mystery  known  tmy  to  tiie  iutiated  {eL 
Paul's  counterassertim  in  IL  2-3;  iii.  S). 

It  would  thus  seem  tbat  these  errors  consti- 
tuted a  teaching  of  a  more  or  less  systematie 
Idnd,  in  which  the  underlying  speculative  prin- 
ciples were  toni^t  to  bear  upon  the  rule  and 
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habit  of  life;  that  it  was  something  more  than 
mere  Judaism,  even  Judaistic  Judaism;  that,  in 
its  main  features,  it  was  due  to  an  attitude  of 
mind  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  produced 
Essenism,  and  that  ft  also  possessed  donents 
which  appear  in  a  man  fully  derdoped  form 
in  the  Gnosticism  of  the  second  century.  The 
great  difficulty  is  in  historically  locating  such  a 
cconbination  as  is  here  presented  to  us. 

In  the  effort  to  solve  this  problem  it  is  to  be 
ranembered:  (1)  that,  while  these  errors  con- 
stituted a  system  of  teaching,  the  syston  was 
not  a  fully  developed  one — at  least  Paul  does 
not  so  treat  it;  (2)  that  OnostielBm  was,  In 
reality,  lui  attempt  to  assimilate  Ohristianity 
and  pniloaophy,  and  that  its  philoeofthic  element 
was  a  rnvsti^  ratiier  than  a  logical  one,  so 
that  we  snould  be  prepared  to  find  the  place  of 
its  beginnings  in  the  East  rather  than  the  West; 
(3)  l£at  this  attempt  at  assimilation  was  made 
on  the  principle  of  eclecticism,  Gnosticism  being, 
in  fact,  a  combination  of  Jewish,  Pagan,  and 
Christian  elements,  the  Jewish  element  being 
furnished  by  such  ^pes  of  thought  as  are  seen 
in  the  Apoodyptic  fiteratnre  (««.,  in  the  Book 
of  Enoch  with  its  eztmslTe  angdology),  and  in 
certain  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Essenes,  the 
Pagan  by  Hellenic  philosophy  and  Oriental  the- 
osophy,  the  Christian  by  the  evangelistic  preach- 
ing; (4)  that,  as  these  Jewish  speculative  tend- 
encies came  in  contact  with  Eastern  speculation, 
they  fermented,  and  this  fermentation,  going  on 
wiuiin  the  Christian  Church  and  in  contact  with 
Christianity,  nve  rise  to  Qnostieiam. 

Inasmuch,  uierefore,  aa  this  Epistle  waa  sent 
to  a  church  of  the  East,  in  the  region  where 
and  at  the  time  when  the  thoughtful  Jew  and 
tJhe  philosophic  Greek  and  the  theosophic  Ori- 
ental were  coming  together — especially  to  this 
region  of  Phrygia,  the  home  of  one  of  the  most 
mystical  of  the  Pagan  cults,  that  of  Attis  and 
Cybele,  and  whose  Jewish  population  had  been 
originally  imported  out  of  Babylon,  from  which 
place  they  may  have  brought  with  than  an  Ori- 
ental  habit  <rf  Jewish  thought — it  would  seem  as 
though  we  had  in  these  Coloesian  errors  a  speci- 
men of  just  that  process  of  fermentation  wnich 
produced  the  b^nnings  of  Gnosticism. 

The  attanpt  of  Hunack  and  others  to  oon- 
dder  the  Apoetle  as  referring  to  parish  difScul- 
tiee  of  a  purely  practical  nature,  devoid  of  all 
q>eculative  elemente,  results  from  a  superficial 
CTWWP"  which  does  not  take  the  Epistle 
rniwoAy. 
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COL08800HELYS,  k6-l5s's«-k6^  (Neo-Lat, 
from  Gk.  KoKoeeMf  koiossoSt  colossus  x^^» 
eMySt  tortoise).  A  gigantio  fosril  turtle  found' 
in  ttie  Pliocene  depodta  of  India.   See  TcnLi. 

OOLOS'SUS  (Lat.,  fmn  Gk.  KoXmw^.  Kolos- 
eos).  A  rare  Greek  wwd  of  unknown  origin, 
used  to  denote  a  statue  very  greatly  above  the 
size  of  life.  The  English  adjective  colossal  has 
a  wider  sense,  denoting  all  statues  which  exceed 
the  size  of  life.  Innumerable  colossi  were  raised - 
in  Egypt,  mostly  of  the  hardest  sttme,  many  of 
them  60  to  60  feet  in  height.  Ammg  the  most 
eeldnmted  are  the  two  statues  of  Ammophis  III. 
(See  AbjfNON.)  It  was  in  Greece  that  the  most- 
famous  colossi  appeared;  e.g.,  three  by  Phidias 
— the  bronze  statue  of  Pallas  Athene,  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  the  plume  of  whose  helmet' 
and  the  point  of  whose  spear  were  landmarks 
to  sailors  between  Sunium  and  Athens;  another 
statue  of  the  same  goddess,  of  gold  and  ivory,  in 
tiie  Parthenon  at  Athois;  and  the  Olympian 
Zeus,  of  the  same  material.  Among  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  Old  World  was  reelroned  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  representing  Helios,  the  sun 
god,  the  national  deity  of  the  Rhodians,  the 
work  of  Chares,  of  Lindus.  It  was  erected  by 
the  Rhodians,  at  a  cost  of  300  talente,  appar- 
ently as  a  thank  offering  after  the  successful  de- 
fense of  the  city  against  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
It  is  aaid  to  have  been  of  bronze,  cast  in  separate 

{iecea,  and  to  have  occupied  the  artist  12  years. 
t  was  set  up  about  280  B.a,  but  66  years  later 
"wws  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  lay  in 
ruins  until  in  663  aJ).  the  Arabs  captured  the  city 
and  sold  the  metal  to  a  Jewish  merchant.  The 
height  was  probably  about  90  feet.  The  Hellen- 
istic age  seems  to  have  taken  delight  in  colossal 
statues  and  groups,  and  the  Romans  followed 
the  Greeks.  We  hear  of  a  statue  of  Jupiter  on 
the  Capitol  made  from  tiie  spoils  of  toe  Sam- 
nites,  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  visible  from  the 
Alban  Hills.  "Kam  celebrated  was  a  Gdossns 
of  Nero,  executed  In  marble,  110  or  120  feet 
high,  from  which  the  nei^boring  amphitheatre 
is  believed  to  have  derived  the  name  of  "Colos- 
seum." At  the  death  of  Nero  the  head  was 
changed  to  that  of  the  sun  god.  The  colossus 
was  subseouently  moved  by  Hadrian  to  make 
room  for  Ma  temple  of  Venus  and  finally  disap- 
peared during  the  liDddle  Ages.  Ite  later  pedes> 
tal,  discovered  in  1828,  may  be  seen  between  the 
Goloesenm  and  the  tempte  built  by  Hadrian. 
In  modem  times  many  coloaaal  atatuee  have 
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been  set  up.  Especially  edebrated  are  the  "Ba- 
varia," at  Munich,  the  "Germania,"  at  the  Nied- 
erwald  on  the  Rhine,  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Peter  the  Great  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
Bartholdi  statue  of  "Liberty  Enltghtening  the 
World"  in  New  York  harbor. 

OOL08TOT7X  (Lat.)-  A  tcfrm  applied  to 
the  first  milk  yielded  after  the  birth  of  the 
young.  It  differs  materially  from  ordinary  milk 
in  appearance  and  composition  and  is  ordi- 
narily considered  unfit  for  consumption  or  manu- 
facture. When  examined  under  the  microscope, 
it  is  found  to  contain,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary fat  globules  of  milk,  peculiar  aggr^tions 
of  very  minute  fat  granules,  which  are  known  as 
ooloatnun  corpusclM  or  eoloetmm  bodies,  and 
which  are  probably  the  debris  of  the  cells  of  the 
mammary  gland.  The  chief  chemical  differences 
between  colostrum  and  milk  are  a  larger  per- 
centage of  total  Boliito  and  ash,  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  albumin  to  casein,  and  less  milk 
sugar.  The  fat  differs  somewhat  in  character 
from  that  of  normal  milk,  containing  consider- 
able colesterine.  Colostrum  exerts  a  purgative 
effect  upon  tiie  new-bom  hifant  and  thus  removes 
the  meccmiom  whidi  has  accumulated  in  the 
fetal  intestine.  Colostrum  disappears  a«  such 
within  a  few  days  after  partnntion,  gradually 
assuming  the  characteristics  of  normal  milk. 

COiyPEO.  A  fox  dog  (<7anM  mageUanicua) 
of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  larger,  red- 
der, and  more  wolflike  than  the  other  South 
American  species.   See  Fox  Doo. 

OOItPBESB,  Thohab.  See  Cuuweb,  Thomas. 

OOI/POBTAOE  (from  Vt.  oolporter,  to 
carry  on  one's  neck,  from  eol,  Lat.  coltum,  neck 
+  porter,  Lat.  portore,  to  carry).  The  distri- 
Imtion  of  religious  publications,  books,  tracts, 
etc.,  by  carriers  calleid  colporteura. 

OOIiQUEOUTN,  kd-h99n',  ABCHiBUi>  Boss 
(1848-  ).  An  English  traveler.  He  became 
associated  witii  the  Indian  D«iartment  of  Pub- 
lic Works  in  1871.  After  acting  as  secretary 
of  the  British  CommissiMi  to  8iam,  be  in  1881- 
82  and  1889-84  made  exteni^Te  tours  of  ex- 
ploration in  order  to  find  a  route  for  a  railway 
between  India  and  China.  He  became  Adminis- 
trator of  Mashonaland  in  1890,  and  in  18SS 
visited  Central  America  as  a  representative  of 
the  Panama  and  Nicaragua  canal  projects.  His 
travels  are  related  in  the  various  books  he 
wrot^  which  include:  Across  ChryaS  {2  vols., 
1883);  The  Opening  of  China  (1884);  English 
PoUejf  in  the  Far  East  (1885) ;  The  Key  of  the 
Paoifie  (1895);  China  in  Transformation 
(1898);  Overland  to  China  (1901);  Greater 
America  (1904) ;  Mastery  of  the  Pacifio  (1904) ; 
The  Africander  Land  (1906) ;  The  Whirlpool  of 
Europe;  Auatria-Bungary  and  the  Hapsburgs 
(with  Mrs.  Colquhoun,  1907);  From  Dan  to 
Beenheba — Remmisoenoet  of  Publio  Bervioe 
(1908);  Germany  and  Sea  Power  (1909); 
China  in  ReformaUon  (1912). 

OOZAUHOTTN,  Johk  (1806-86).  A  Scottish 
writer  on  sport.  He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  and 
was  educated  at  the  university  in  that  city.  In 
1840  he  recorded  his  manifold  adventures  as  a 

Xrtsman  in  the  extremely  interesting  and  pop- 
r  volume  entitled  The  Moor  and  the  Loch, 
with  an  autobiographical  preface  (4th  ed.,  1878) . 
He  is  also  author  of:  Rocks  and  Rivers  (1849) ; 
Salmon  Casts  and  Stray  Shots  (1858);  Sport' 
iitg  Days  (1866). 

OOLQUHOUH,  Patuok  (1746-1820).  An 
Bullish  police  m^strate  and  writer,  known  tor 


his  efforts  in  behalf  of  administrative  reform 
and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  He  was  bom  at  Dumbarton  and  at  an 
early  i»e  went  to  Virnnia,  where  he  became  a 
snccesshil  merchant.  Keturnine  to  Glasgow  in 
1766,  he  became  a  leader  in  pnbfie  affairs,  and  in 
1782  founded  the  01a^;ow  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in  Great 
Britain.  He  removed  to  London  in  1789  and 
published  there  in  1796  his  famous  Treatise  on 
the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  in  which  he  advo- 
cated a  complete  reform  of  the  police  system  of 
that  city.  Several  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  him  in  the  work,  which  passed  throng  aeven 
editions,  were  subsequently  adopted.  In  emse- 
quence  of  the  numerous  important  municipal 
reforms  introduced  by  him,  he  was  appointed 
magistrate  at  Westminster,  London,  in  1798. 
He  published  other  treatises,  including:  System 
of  Education  for  the  Laboring  People  (1806); 
On  Indigence  ( 1806 ) ;  On  the  Population,  Wealth, 
Power,  and  Resources  of  the  British  Empire 
(1^4;  2d  ed.,  1815). 

OOIfQITHOUNf  Sn  Patuoe,  or  Mao  Choh- 
BAtOB.  DB  (1816-01).  An  Bwlish  lawyer.  Hs 
was  a  great-grandson  oi  Patridc  Colquhoun  ( q.T. ) 
and  was  educated  mt  Westminster,  Cambri^e, 
and  'Heiddberg.  While  at  Cambridge  he  became 
an  exp^  oarsman,  and  in  1837  he  won  fJie  Wing- 
fidd  sculls,  making  him  the  amateur  champion 
of  England.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  British  diplomatic  service,  more  particu- 
larly in  Saxony,  where  he  was  Councilor  of  Lega- 
tion until  1866.  Ea  also  held  the  portion  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Itmtan 
Islands  while  these  were  under  British  rule 
(1861-64).  His  principal  work  is  a  Summary 
of  the  Roman  Civil  Law  (4  vols.,  1849-54). 

OOL^QUITT,  AUTBED  Holt  (1824-94).  An 
American  soldier  and  politician,  the  son  of  Wal- 
ter T.  Colquitt  (q.v.).  He  was  bora  in  Walton 
Co.,  Ga.,  graduated  at  Princettm  in  1844,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bu*  in  the  f(4lowing  year. 
He  volunteered  for  service  in  the  United  States 
army  at  tiie  banning  of  the  Mexican  War;  was 
soon  afterward  appointed  major,  and  served  as 
an  aid  to  General  Taylor  at  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  From  1853  to  1856  he  was  a  prominent 
Democratic  member  of  Congress,  but  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  declined  a  rentmiinatioD; 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  LMnalatore  in 
1R59.  On  the  approach  of  the  Civil  War  he  be- 
came an  active  secessiimist  and  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Georgia  secession  conventi<» 
in  1861.  He  enlisted  in  the  Cimfederate  army 
early  in  1861 ;  quickly  rose  from  the  rank  of 
captain  to  that  of  major  general;  was  engaged 
in  most  of  the  operations  in  Virginia;  distin- 
guished himself  at  Antietam  and  Petersburg,  and 
was  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Olnstee,  Fla.,  and 
tiie  defense  of  Fort  Fisher.  After  the  war  be 
was  Govemor  of  Georgia  from  1876  to  1882  and 
was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from 
1882  until  his  death. 

OOI.QUITT,  Walteb  T.  (179»-1865).  Ab 
American  lawyer  and  politician,  bom  in  Halifax 
Co.,  Va.  He  studied  at  Princeton,  read  law  at 
Milledgeville,  Ga.,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1880, 
and  practiced  with  great  success,  first  at  Sparta 
and  later  at  Columbus.  He  was  circuit  judge 
from  1826  to  1832.  In  1834  and  1837  he  was 
a  member  of  ttie  State  Senate  of  OoOTgia,  and 
from  1889  until  his  resignation  in  1840  ocen- 

£ied  a  seat  in  the  Federal  House  of  Rt^tresen- 
itives.   In  18^-43  he  was  again  in  Congress 
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and  from  1843  until  his  resuniation  in  1848  waB 
a  United  States  Senator.  He  was  originally  a 
States-rights  Whig,  but  became  a  Van  Buren 
Democrat  During  the  Mexican  War  be  was 
strongly  (^posed  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso  (q.v.)- 

OOliT,  kolt,  Le  Babon  Bbaofobd  (1846-  ). 
An  American  jurist  and  legialatOT,  bont  tn 
Dedham,  Mass.  In  1868  he  graduated  from  Yale 
College  and  in  1870  from  the  Columbia  Law 
School.  He  spent  a  year  in  European  travel, 
practiced  law  in  Chicago  and  in  Providence,  B.  I., 
and  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Rhode  Island  from  1870  to  1881.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  appointed  United  States  district 
judge  for  Rhode  Island  by  President  Garfield, 
and  three  years  later,  by  Preaident  Arthur, 
United  States  circuit  judge  for  the  first  judicial 
circuit.  He  held  this  office  until  Jan.  SI,  19IS, 
when  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator  for 
the  term  expiring  1919. 

OOLT,  kOlt,  Sauuel  (1814-62).  An  Ameri- 
can manufacturer,  inventor  of  the  revolver.  He 
was  bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  worked 
in  his  father's  factory.  Obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  cfaemiBtiy,  he  lectwed  on  ttiat  mbjeet  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  In  1835  secured 
patents  for  a  revolving  pistol,  a  wooden  model  of 
which  he  had  made  while  at  sea  when  a  bc^.  In 
the  same  year  the  Patent  Arms  Company  was 
formed  for  the  manufacture  of  his  invention,  but 
became  insolvent  in  1842  through  insufficient 
demand  for  its  product.  In  1847  Colt  contracted 
to  make  1000  weapons  for  General  Taylor,  and 
the  improvemait  of  the  revtdver,  together  with 
the  bicreased  demmd  for  i^  set  the  business  on 
a  stable  footing,  while  new  improvements  were 
constantly  made  in  the  weapon.  In  1852  he 
built  a  large  armory  in  Hartford,  where,  besides 
firearms,  machineir  was  made  for  their  manu- 
facture in  other  places,  notably  at  the  English 
and  the  Russian  arsenals.  He  invented  a  bat- 
tery for  submarine  harbor  defense,  and  in  1843 
laid  and  successfully  tested  in  New  York  harbor 
the  first  submarine  tel^aph  cable.  His  line 
was  insulated  with  a  combination  of  cotton  yarn, 
beeswax,  and  asphaltnm,  incased  in  a  lead  pipe, 
gutta-percha  not  then  having  been  discovered. 

COLTMAK,  RoBEBT,  Jb.  (1862-  ).  An 
American  physician,  bom  in  Washington.  He 
received  hfs  professional  training  at  JeBenoa 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  and  in  1881  began 
the  practice  of  medicine.  In  1896  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Tung  Wen 
Gdlege,  Peking,  and  in  1898  professor  of  surgery 
at  the  Imperial  UnWersi^,  Peking.  During  the 
si^  of  Peking  by  the  Boxers  in  1900  he  sent 
out  the  first  message  that  reached  the  outside 
world,  acting  as  correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Record.  He  became  attorney  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  at  Tientsin,  China.  He  is  author 
of  The  Cfctne»e,  their  Present  and  Future:  Medi- 
cal, Poliiical  and  Social  (1801)  and  Yellow 
Crime,  or  Beleaguered  m  Pelmig  ( 1901 ) . 

OOLTOH,  kol^on.  A  lAtj  in  San  Bernardino 
Co.,  Cal.,  68  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe,  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  the  San  Pedro,  Loe 
Angeles,  and  Salt  Lake  railroads  (Map:  Cali- 
fornia, H  8).  It  is  an  important  shipping  centre 
for  fruit  and  vegetables,  has  railrosid-car  shops, 
large  precooling  plants,  canneries  and  packing 
bouses,  cement  wwiu,  flour  mills,  and  fertilizer 
plants,    ^e  water  works  and  electric-light 

Jlant  are  owned  1^  the  cd^.  Pop.,  1900,  1285; 
910,  898a 


OOIiTON,  Abthhtb  (Wuxib)  (1868-  ). 
An  American  writer  of  stories,  bora  at  Wash- 
ington, Conn.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity (A.B.,  1890;  Ph.D.,  1893)  and  was  in- 
structor in  English  there  in  1893-95.  In  1906 
he  became  librarian  of  tiie  University  Club,  Kew 
York  Oi^.  Besidea  his  eontributiona  to  Harper'e, 
Soribner's,  CoUier't,  and  the  Atlaniie  Monthly, 
he  is  author  of  Bennie  Ben  Cree  (1000);  The 
Delectable  Mountaine  { 1901 ) ;  The  Debatable 
Ijand  (1901);  Tioha  (1003);  The  Belted  Beat 
(190S);  The  Cruise  of  the  Violetta  (1906); 
Barpg  Hung  Up  in  B<^ylon,  poems  (1907). 

COLTON,  Chables  Heitbt  (1848-  ).  An 
American  Roman  Catbolic  bishc^,  bom  in  New 
Yoifc  City.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Francis 
Xavler  College  and  at  St.  Joseph's  Seminary, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  Ordained  a  priest,  be  was  assistant 
(1876-86)  and  pastor  (1886-1903)  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's Church,  New  York  City.  After  1896  he 
was  also  chancellor  of  the  archdiocese  of  New 
York  until  1903,  when  he  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Buffalo.  He  is  author  of  Seedlings  (1906); 
My  Trip  to  the  Eoly  hand  (1906);  Buds  tmd 
BUMome  (1910). 

OOLTOXr,  Obobob  RADCLiFnE  (1866-  ). 
An  American  public  official,  bora  at  Galesbui^, 
111.  He  was  educated  at  Knox  College.  He  was 
a  ranchman  in  New  Mexico  in  1881-86,  a  member 
of  the  Nebraska  House  of  Representatives  in 
1880-00,  and  a  national  bank  examiner  for  the 
District  of  Nebraslca  in  1897.  As  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  First  Nebraska  Volunteer  Infantry 
he  went  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  he  re- 
mained, upon  the  American  ocenpaUmi,  to  oigan- 
ize  the  Manila  customs  service.  In  1006  he 
undertook  a  similar  task  in  Santo  Domingo.  He 
was  insular  collector  of  customs  in  the  Philip- 
pines from  1907  to  1900,  and  then  became  Gov- 
ernor of  Porto  Rico.  The  new  tariff  bill  for  tiie 
Philippines,  enacted  by  Congress  in  1009,  was 
drafted  by  him. 

COLTON,  korton.  Wajlteb  (1797-1851).  An 
American  writer.  He  was  bora  in  Rutland,  Vt., 
graduated  at  Yale  and  Andover,  and  for  several 
years  was  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and 
belles-lettres  in  the  Middletown  (Connecticut) 
Academy.  In  1831  he  became  chaplain  in  the 
navy.  He  was  made  alcalde  of  Monterey,  Cal., 
in  1845,  and  founded  the  Califomian,  the  first 
newspaper  published  in  that  State.  He  also  built 
the  first  schoolhouse  and  made  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  discovery  of  gold.  Colton  edited 
newmpers  in  Washington,  Charlestown,  Mass., 
and  Philadelphia,  and  published  Ship  and  Shore 
in  Madeira,  Lisbon,  and  the  Mediterranean 
(1836);  A  Visit  to  Athens  and  Constantinople 
(1836) ;  Three  Years  in  California  (1850) ;  Deofc 
and  Port  (1850);  The  Sea  and  Sailor  (1851). 

COLTSFOOT'.    See  Tussilago. 

COIiV^BSilDM  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
coluber,  serpent).  Ttie  largest  and  most  scat- 
tered family  or  groiqi  of  andces.  It  is  variously 
limited  systematic  authors  and  has  served  as 
a  residuary  group  for  aXl  serpents  not  easily 
classified  elsewhere,  so  that  a  definition  is  dim- 
cult.  The  group,  however,  may  be  said  to  include 
the  "common"  small,  harmless  serpents  every- 
where. The  garter  snakes,  water  snakes,  hog- 
nose,  etc.,  are  North  American  representatives  of 
this  family,  to  wliich,  indeed,  all  nonvencHnous 
American  snakes  belong  except  a  few  species 
along  the  Mexican  border. 

OOLnOO,  kft-lSCgO,  w  Kaouan.  See  Cosiao. 

OOLUMBA.    See  Caluhba. 
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COLUM^BA,  Sum,  Saint  Colum-otlus,  or 
Saint  Colk  (521-097).  An  Irish  misBiMwry, 
<aie  of  the  greatert  names  in  tibe  early  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  British  Isles.  He  wbm  bom 
at  Gartan,  County  Donegal,  northwest  Ireland, 
Dec.  7,  621.  His  father  waa  Fedhlmidh,  of  the 
powerful  Clan  O'Donnell,  and  related  to  several 
of  the  rulers  of  Ireland  and  west  Scotland;  his 
mother  waa  Eithne,  who  alao  boasted  royal  an- 
cestry. He  studied  first  at  MoriUe,  County 
Down,  5  miles  south  of  Bangor,  on  Belfast 
Lon|^,  under  Biahw  St.  Finnlan,  and  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  bun;  next  under  another  St. 
Finnian,  at  Clonard,  who  ordained  him  a  priest. 
He  was  early  diafanguished  by  bia  piety»  and  the 
name  Columba,  i.e.,  'dove/  was  recognized  as 
an  appropriate  one.  He  abowed  rare  monastic 
zeal.  Id  645  he  founded  the  church  and  monas- 
tery of  Deny,  and  in  658  those  of  Durrow,  not 
far  west  of  Dublin.  Hie  latter  became  of  great 
importanoe  and  in  both  places  the  aaint  is  stUI 
conmiemorated  by  a  well  and  a  stmw.  'Ha 
founded  other  monasteries,  the  chief  of  which 
was  Kells.  In  561  he  embroiled  himself  in  the 
ciyil  strifes  of  bia  country  and  was  charged  with 
having  incited  the  bloody  battle  of  Cul<&eimhne 
(now  Cooladrummon),  because  be  appealed  to 
his  tribe  to  defend  by  force  of  arms  tne  copy  of 
the  Latin  Psalter  which  he  had  made  from  oae 
borrowed  of  his  old  teacher,  St.  Finnian  ol  iSo- 
TlUe.  Legend  says  that  for  this  be  was  required 
to  do  penance  by  foreign  missionary  labor.  In 
£63  he  headed  a  little  company  of  12  disciples 
and  sailed  across  to  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  landed  upon  the  little  island  of  Hy,  since 
called  I-colum-cille,  but  better  known  as  lona. 
There  he  began  the  great  work  of  conTerting  the 
Piets,  to  which  he  owes  his  fame.  His  miaeion- 
ary  opontions  were  probably  very  simplCf  con- 
■istinff  of  persistent  personal  appeals.  In  the 
ltt[en&  which  axe  told  about  him,  as  in  the  life 
of  him  by  Adamnan  and  in  the  Book  of  Deer,  a 
Celtic  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury, preserved  at  Cambridge,  England,  edited 
by  John  Stuart  for  the  Spalding  Club  (Aber- 
deen, 1869),  many  miraculous  occurrences  are 
narrated.  He  promoted  monasticism,  overcame 
tiie  opposition  of  the  Druids,  made  many  eon- 
verts,  including  royal  personages,  and  founded 
many  ebureliea.  ab  in  Irelant^  so  in  Scotland, 
be  took  part  in  secular  affairs.  He  died  at  lona 
at  midnight  between  June  8  and  9,  597.  With 
loving  care  his  bones  were  enshrined,  and  his 
relics — ^the  stone  pillow  on  which  he  slept,  the 
books  he  loved  so  well,  the  staff  which  was  tiie 
symbol  of  his  pastoral  authority,  and  other  ob- 
jects which  be  had  used — ^were  long  preserved 
Mifd  exhibited.  Ctdumba  was  a  poet,  and  three 
Latin  hymns  now  extuit  are  atmbuted  to  him. 
In  one  of  them,  tiie  "Altus  Prosator,"  published 
with  an  English  paraphrase,  by  John,  Marquis 
of  Bute  (Edinburgh,  1872),  each  strophe  b^ns 
with  a  different  letter,  in  alphabetical  order.  Be- 
sides these,  some  Celtic  poems  were  attributed  to 
him,  and  a  Rule  (printed  in  Celtic  and  English 
in  Haddon  and  Stubbs,  Council*  and  Eocleaituti- 
oal  Documents,  vol.  ii,  p.  119,  and  in  English 
<nlT  in  Skene,  Celtic  BootUmdy  vol.  ii.  p.  608). 

Columba,  while  he  was  an  ascetic,  was  uk 
eager  student  and  made  copies  with  his  own 
hand  of  documents  which  fell  in  his  way.  Two 
of  these-— the  Book  of  Kella  and  the  Book  of 
Burrow — ^were  long  preserved.  His  energy 
sometimes  led  him  to  harsh  actions,  but  that 
lu  was  toider-heaited  the  affection  <rf  his  mraikt 
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evinees.  He  seems  to  have  bad  original  ideas 
iqMMi  church  government;  for  Bede  writes  of 
lona  that  its  ruler  waa  "an  abbot*  who  is  a 
priest,  to  whose  direction  all  the  province  and 
even  the  bishops,  contrary  to  the  usual  metiiod, 
are  subject,  according  to  the  example  of  their 
first  teacher  [Columln],  who  was  not  a  bishop, 
but  a  priest  and  a  monk"  (£ocIes.  Riat^  vch. 
iii,  p.  4).  Bede  then  criticizes  the  Columban 
monks  because  tiiey  did  not,  until  715,  keep 
Easter  after  the  Western  manner,  but  iqKn 
the  14th  of  Nisan,  or  wliaterar  day  it  came, 
as  the  Eastern  church  did.  Thdr  religions 
services  were  numerous,  but  the  rest  of  th^r 
time  was  spent  in  labor,  either  in  working  upcoi 
tiieir  fields  and  tending  cattle  (for  they  raised 
what  they  needed  fcH-  their  support),  or  in 
copying  books,  particularly  the  Bible,  or  in 
studying  or  in  teaching  others.  Latin  waa 
spoken  as  well  as  Celtic  uid  was  employed  by 
to^  in  writiiw.  Some  of  the  nHmutie  com- 
munities contained  famous  schools.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  memory  of  St.  Columba  in 
Scotland  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  is  one 
of  the  conmumest  names  ffiven  to  a  church, 
even  to-day,  among  the  Fresbytmans.  The 
life  of  St.  Columba  was  written  by  two  of  bis 
successors  in  the  abbacy  of  lona — Cuimine 
Ailbhe,  seventh  abbot  (657-669),  whose'  De 
YWUki^bua  Bamati  Ci^nmhm  (printed  by  Pinker^ 
ton,  Londoi^  1789;  Paisley,  1889)  was  in- 
corporated in  the  Vita  Stmeti  Columbie  of 
Adamnan.  the  ninth  abbot  (679-704).  But 
both  these  writers  are  concerned  not  bo  much 
with  the  life  as  with  the  prophecies,  miracles, 
and  other  unusual  phenomena  which  were  as- 
cribed to  their  subject,  and  so  the  amount  of 
real  biographical  facta  is  very  amalL  This 
life  by  St.  Adamnan  is,  however,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  mediwal  livfes  ttf  saints.  It  has 
been  edited  in  a  very  superior  manner,  first  by 
W.  Reeves  (Dublin,  1867),  and  Main  upon 
Reeves's  edition  by  J.  T.  Fowler  (Latin  text 
and  English  notes,  Oxford,  18S4;  Eng.  trans, 
of  the  text,  1895).  There  is  a  more  recent 
English  translation  by  Wentworth  Huyscbe 
( Lond<»i,  1 906 ) .  Ck>nsult  alao  Clievalier, 
Repertoire  dea  sources  hittoriquet  (q-T.) 
(Paris,  1905);  Hacgregor,  Btorie*  of  7%rea 
Saints  (New  York,  1908);  Leahey,  Colam- 
iowM,  the  Celt  (Philadelphia,  1913);  Troup, 
St.  Columba;  th€  Lord^a  Bong  tn  a  Btrange 
Land  (Londra,  1913). 

COIMlSfSM  (Lat.  nom.  pi.  of  columba, 
dove),  or  COLTTK'BIFOB/UIS.  An  order  of 
birds,  containing  the  pigeons  (^lumbidn  and 
allied  families)  and  the  dodo*  (Didiida).  See 
Dodo;  Dovk;  Ptobon.   

COLWBAV,  or  OOLtTMBA'NTre,  Saint 
(643-615).  One  of  the  most  learned  and  do- 
quent  of  the  many  missionaries  whom  Irdand 
sent  to  the  Continent  during  the  Dark  Ages. 
He  was  bom  in  Leinster.  Having  studied  under 
St.  Congall,  in  the  great  monastery  of  Bangor, 
in  Ulster,  he  passed  over  to  France,  accom- 
panied by  12  companions  (c.585),  and  in  Ans- 
trasia  and  Bummdy,  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  voeges  Mountains,  founded'tih* 
monaneries  of  Anemj,  Lnxeuil,  and  Ftntaine. 
His  adherence  to  the  Irish  rule  for  calculating 
Easter  involved  him  in  controversy  with  the 
French  bishops  about  603;  and  a  few  years 
later  the  courage  with  which  he  rebuked  Uie 
vices  of  the  Burgundian  court  led  to  his  expul- 
sion from  France.    Passing  tbroogh  Switaer- 
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land  into  Lombard^,  be  founded,  in  612,  the 
famooB  monastery  of  Bobbio,  in  tiie  Apennines, 
where  he  died  on  Nov.  81,  616.  The  writings 
of  St.  Colnroban,  which  are  wholly  in  Latin, 
consist  of  a  rule  for  the  government  of  hia 
monastery,  a  few  poems,  several  letters  on  ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  and  16  short  sermons.  His 
monastic  rule  has  been  printed  more  than  once; 
but  the  moat  wmpM»  edition  ot  his  works  is 
in  Patrick  Flemlng'B  OMtekmta  Soon,  pub- 
lished at  Augsburg  in  1621  and  at  Louvain  in 
1607.  It  is  reprinted  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Latina, 
Ixxx.  Of  the  sermons  of  Bt.  Columban,  M. 
Guizot  remarks  that  "the  flights  of  imagina- 
ti<»i,  tiie  pious  transports,  the  rigorous  wpli- 
cation  of  principles,  the  warfare  declared 
against  all  vain  or  hypocritical  compromise, 
Ipre.  to  the  words  of  toe  preacher  wat  paa- 
uraiate  authority  which  may  not  always  and 
Bore^  reform  the  soul  of  liia  hearers,  but 
which  dominates  over  ttiem,  and,  for  some  time 
at  least,  exercises  paramount  sway  over  their 
conduct  and  their  life."  The  -town  of  San 
Colombano,  in  Lombardy,  takes  its  name  from 
the  Irish  monk,  as  the  town  and  Canton  of  St. 
Oall  (q.v.),  in  Switzerland,  perpetuate  the 
name  of  the  moafe  favored  <^  his  disciples.  For 
his  life,  consult:  Jmaas,  who  was  alnwst  a  con- 
temporary  and  one  of  his  successors  as  the 
thhot  of  Bobbio,  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Ourtua 
Completua  < Paris,  1857-60);  Besser  (Leipzig, 
1867);  Zimmermann  (St.  QaU,  186S);  Bis- 
pham  (New  York,  1904) ;  and  for  oth^  refer- 
ence works,  see  Chevalier,  Aepertofre  d«9  toureet 
hi»tonquea  (Paris,  1906). 

COI/XnCBA'BIUlf  (Lat.,  dovecote,  from  eo- 
lumba,  dove).  From  a  fencied  resemblance  to 
a  dovecote,  the  name  given  to  the  rows  of 
niches  in  the  walls  of  sepulchral  chambers  in 
Roman  burial  places,  to  receive  the  little  urns 
or  sarcophagi  of  marble  or  terra  cotta  con- 
taining the  ashes  of  the  deceased;  finally,  to 
the  sepidchral  chamber  itself.  Tombs  of  this 
description  were  chiefly  used  by  the  poorer 
elasses  who  could  not  »SorA  smarate  tombs, 
and  were  erected  by  great  famiUes  far  their 
slaves  and  <^pendents,  or  by  funeral  associa- 
timis  or  corporations  under  the  Empire;  Sev- 
eral perfect  examples  have  been  found  near 
Rome;  among  them,  those  of  the  Vigna  Codini, 
at  the  Licinian  Oardens.  Others  exist  at 
Naples  and  elsewhere  in  Italy.  The  tutrina, 
or  places  for  incinerating  the  bodies,  were  at< 
tached  to  the  ecdumbaria.  In  recent  times  the 
term  "columbarium"  has  been  applied  to  a  room 
or  hall  connected  with  a  crematory  and  pro- 
vided with  niches  for  the  cinerary  urns. 

OOLini'^A'S  ISLE.  The  poetic  name  for 
the  island  of  lona,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  where  St.  C<^umba,  "The  Apostle  of 
Caledonia,"  founded  a  monaatKiy  about  S66  and 
was  buried  in  607. 

COL'DlE'iraA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Columhm), 
The  name  under  which  the  United  States  is 
nsoal^  p^sMiifled. 

OOltUJSXlA.  A  name  former^  applied  to 
the  r^on,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountuns,  em- 
bracing British  Columbia  and  the  States  of 
Washington  and  Oregon. 

COLUMBIA.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Boone  Co.,  Mo.,  146  miles  by  rail  west-north- 
west of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Wabash  and  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  and  Texas  railroads  (Map: 
Missouri,  D  3).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Univ^tj 
<tf  Missouri  (State),  opened  In  1841;  of  in- 
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stitu^ons  for  women.  Christian  College  (Chris* 
tian),  established  in  1851,  Bible  C<ulege,  and 
Stephens  College  (Baptist),  founded  in  1866, 
and  two  academies.  The  library  of  the  State 
HisicHTical  Society  is  in  one  of  the  State  uni- 
versity buildings.  A  monument  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  originally  erected  in  Monticello,  Va., 
is  now  set  up  here.  The  (Aiy  c<mtains  a  United 
States  govemmeni  weatim'  station  and  tiia 
Parker  Btenoriol  HomitaL  Columbia  has 
flouring  and  planing  ndlls,  elevators,  packing 
plant,  and  a  snoe  factory;  also  farming,  fruit- 
growing, and  stock-raising  interests.  Settled 
in  1820,  Columbia  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
elected  biennially,  and  a  council.  The  water 
works  and  light  plant  are  owned  by  the  city. 
Pen.,  1890,  4000;   1000,  6651;   1910,  9662. 

OOL'aiCBI&.  A  boroiuh  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  28  miles  oootheast  of  Ebrrisbui^g;  <m  the 
Susquehanna  River,  here  more  than  a  mile 
wide,  and  on  the  Pouu^lvania  and  the  PhUadel' 
phia  and  Reading  raUroeds  (Map:  Pennsyl- 
vania, J  7).  The  borough  is  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  fertile  tobacco  re^ons  in  the 
country.  It  is  an  important  industrial  centre, 
its  manufactures  including  trailers  and  engines, 
iron,  Iaundi7  machinery,  silk,  lace,  shirts, 
wagons,  brushes,  flour,  novelties,  malt  liquor^ 
stoves,  etc.  Wrightsville,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river,  is  connected  with  the  borough  by  one 
of  the  longest  bridges  in  the  Unit^  States. 
The  place  vras  founded  in  1726  by  English 
Quakers  from  Chester  County  and  was  for  many 
years  called  Wright's  Ferry.  In  1789  it  was 
pr(^osed  to  locate  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  here.  In  Jnn^  186S,  the  origiBal  bridge 
was  burned  to  prevmt  the  Cmfederate  troops 
from  marching  on  Philadelphia.  Pop.,  1890, 
10,199;  1000,  12,316;  1010,  11,464. 

OOLTTMBIA.  The  capital  of  South  Carolina, 
and  the  county  seat  of  Richland  County;  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Conga  ree  River  below  the 
junction  of  the  Broad  and  Saluda  rivers,  82 
miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Augusta,  Oa.,  and  129 
miles  TaH  northwest  of  Oharleston;  on  the 
Sontiiem,  the  Atiantio  Coast  Line,  tlie  Ctdnm- 
bia,  Newberry,  and  Lanrens,  and  the  Sealraard 
Air  Line  railroads  (Map:  South  Carolina,  D  3). 
Columbia  is  at  the  head  of  steam  navigaticm 
on  the  river  and  is  on  the  Columbia  Canal, 
which  furnishes  abundant  water  power  (13,000 
horse  power).  The  city  is  laid  out  attractively, 
with  sti-eets  well  shaded  and  crossing  at  right 
angles.  Among  t^  notable  buildings  are  the 
Capit<^  courthouse,  el^  hall,  poet  office  the 
State  insane  asylum,  and  the  State  peniten- 
tiary. The  city  contains  also  a  municipal 
hospital,  a  public  library,  and  the  Baptist  Church 
in  which  ttie  secession  ordinance  convention 
was  held.  The  educational  institutions  include 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  opened  in 
1806;  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary; 
Columbia  Female  College  (Methodist  Episoc^Htl, 
South),  opened  in  1869;  College  for  Women 
(Prest^rian),  opened  in  1800;  Lutheran  Semi- 
nary ;  AUw  University  ( African  Methodist 
Episcopal), openedin  1881;  andBenedict  Collf^ 
(Baptist),  opened  in  1871,  for  colored  students. 
Columbia  has  extensive  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, principally  in  cotton  and  fertilizers;  and 
there  are  also  sash  and  door  factories,  iron 
works,  foundries,  machine  shops,  etc.  The  com- 
mission form  of  govemmmt  was  adopted  in 
May,  1010.  Pop..  1900, 21,108;  1910,26,319;  1014 
(est.,  including  suburbs  annexed),  60,000. 
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In  respoDse  to  a  demand  for  a  more  central 

{ilace  of  government  than  Charleston,  the  Legis- 
ature  of  South  Carolina  in  1786  ordered  Co- 
lombia to  be  laid  out,  and  in  January,  1700, 
it  met  there  for  the  first  time.  On  Feb.  17. 
1865,  General  Sherman,  at  the  head  of  the 
Union  army,  entered  Columbia,  and  that  night 
a  fire  started  which  lasted  an  entire  day  and 
destroyed  three-fifths  of  the  city,  including  the 
old  statehouse  and  its  library  of  26,000  vol- 
umes, a  convent,  several  churches,  the  railroad 
depo^  and  much  cotton.  After  the  war  Colum- 
bia rapidly  recovered  its  prosperity. 

OOLtTKBIA.  A  city  and  the  county  aaat  of 
Maury  Co.,  Tenn.,  40  miles  try  rail  soutii  by 
west  of  Nashville,  on  Duck  River,  and  on  the 
Louisville  and  KasbTille,  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga, and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Nashville, 
Florence,  and  Sbef&eld  railroads  (Map:  Ten- 
nessee, D  3).  The  courthouse,  a  wdl-equipped 
military  academy,  library,  hospital,  and  the 
Columbia  Institute  for  young  ladies  are  note- 
worthy features.  Columbia  u  the  centre  of  a 
fertile  agricultural  region  and  an  important 
grain  and  live-stock  market.  It  eontrtds  large 
phosphate  int^^sts  and  has  cotton,  com,  and 
flouring  mills,  pump  factory,  liunber  and  plan- 
ing mills,  marble  works,  machine  shops,  garter 
factory,  etc.  Settled  in  1811,  Columbia  was 
first  incorporated  in  1822.  It  is  governed  under 
a  revised  charter  of  1903,  which  provides  for 
a  mayor  elected  every  two  years  and  a  council 
elected  by  wards.  Pt^.,  1890,  5370;.  1910, 
6S74. 

COLUUBIA,  BsmeH.  See  Bbitish  Coluhbul. 

COIitJMBIA,  DisTBicr  or.  See  Distbiot  or 
Columbia.   

OOIiUMBIA  CITY.  A  city  and  the  coun^ 
seat  of  Whitley  Co.,  Ind.,  about  100  miles 
(direct)  north-northeast  of  Indianap(^s;  on 
the  Vuidalia  and  the  Pittsbni;^  Fort  Wayne, 
and  Chicago  railroads  (Map:  Indiana,  D  1). 
It  has  a  fine  courthouse  and  manufactures 
furniture,  wagons,  etc.  There  are  also  impor- 
tant live-stock  interests.  The  water  works,  sew- 
age ^stem,  and  electric-light  plant  are  owned 
by  the  city.  Pop.,  1890,  3027;  1900,  2976; 
1910,  3448. 

COIiTTK^IAD.  A  heavy  muzde-loading 
east  gun,  invented  by  Colonel  Bomford  and 
improved  by  Colond  Rodman,  and  mmbining 
Bome  ol  the  features  oi  Uie  gun,  howitzer,  ana 
mortar,  answmng  tn  this  reject  to  the  modem 
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breeeh-loadittff  rifled  mortar  or  howitier.  It 
appeared  early  in  the  nineteenth  eentuiy  and 
was  in  use  until  af&r  the  War  of  the  Rebalion. 
See  Abtillbbt;  also  Baixistics;  GuifB,  Natal; 
Obdnanck. 

OOLtTMBIAD,  THE.    A  lengthy  poem, 
Joel  Barlow  ( 1807 ) ,  enlarged  from  his  previous 
Vision  of  Oolumbua  (1787)  and  inoHrporating 
also  some  of  his  other  poems. 

OOLUKBIA  IHDIAHS.  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  all  tiie  Indians  of  Oregon  and  Wash* 
ingtom,  but  speeiflcally  the  name  of  a  Salishan 
(q.T.)  tribe,  the  Sinkinse. 


OOLTIM'BIAN  exposition.  SeeWoSLo's 

CoLUMBiAK  Exposition. 

COLUKBIA,  or  OB/EOON,  BIVEB.  One 
of  the  largest  rivers  of  North  America.  It 
rises  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  Kootenai  dis- 
trict in  Britidi  Columbia,  in  about  lat.  SO'  N. 
and  long.  116"  W.  (Map:  Washington,  E  4).  It 
flows  at  first  northwest  as  far  as  lat.  62* 
and  then  turns  sharply  on  itsdf  and  flows  south- 
ward through  a  series  of  narrow  lakes,  crossing 
the  lntemati<mal  boundary  line  near  tJie  north- 
east comer  of  Washingttm.  Just  before  crossing 
the  boimdary,  it  is  joined  by  the  P«id  Oreille 
River  (C^k's  Biver  or  Fork),  a  large  branch 
from  the  east,  which  by  some  geograsfaers  is 
considered  a  psrt  ratiier  than  a  branch  of  tlie 
main  stream.  In  Wasbingtwn  it  flows  in  a  wind- 
ing course,  at  first  south  (to  a  little  beyond  its 
junction  with  Sp<^ne  River),  then  west,  then 
south,  and  then  southeast  to  the  Or^^  line  in 
about  long.  119"  W.  Near  the  Or^^  boundary 
it  is  joined  by  its  largest  branch,  Snake  River, 
which  rises  in  YeUow8t<Mie  Park.  Below  the 
point  of  junction  the  river  flows  in  a  westerly 
directitm,  forming  the  boundary  between  Oregon 
and  Waaiitngton  over  the  remaining  distance  to 
the  Fadftc,  being  joined  on  its  wa^  by  the  John 
Day,  Deschutes,  and  Willamette  rivers  from  the 
south.  Its  headwaters  drain  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain r^on  on  the  west  from  about  laC  64°  N. 
to  about  lat.  42°  N.  lU  length  is  1300  to  1400 
miles.  Its  total  drainage  area  (including  its 
tributaries)  is  about  269,000  square  miles,  of 
which  about  48,000  square  miles  lie  in  Wash- 
ington, 55,370  in  Or^n,  81,380  in  Idaho,  25,000 
in  Montana,  and  38,700  in  British  Columbia,  the 
remainder  (10,560  square  miles)  bei^  about 
equally  divided  between  Nevada  and  Wyomiii|f. 
Its  flood  discharge  at  The  Dalles,  Or^n,  is 
estimated  at  1,000,000  second  feet,  and  the  low- 
water  flow  at  40,000  second  feet.  The  river  is 
broken  by  falls  and  rapids  into  many  separate 
portions;  the  first  navigable  reach  is  that  from 
its  mouth  to  the  Cascades  (160  miles)  around 
which  are  built  a  canal  and  a  portage  railroad. 
About  50  miles  above  the  Cascades  are  The 
Dalles,  a  series  of  falls  and  rapids  extending 
over  12  miles  to  Celilo.  From  Celilo,  13  miles 
above  The  Dalles,  it  is  navigable  to  Priest  Rapids, 
19ft  miles,  and  for  several  shorter  stretches  far- 
ther up,  the  total  navigable  length  amounting  to 
756  miles.  The  total  navigaUe  mileue  oi  the 
Odumbia  and  its  branches  is  2132  mUee.  The 
important  city  of  Vuioouver,  Wash.,  is  built  on 
its  northern  Dank,  just  above  the  entrance  of 
^e  Willamette,  and  Astoria,  Or^.,  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  value  of  the  river 
as  a  waterway  is  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the 
entrance  to  its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a  bar. 
Large  vessels,  however,  ascend  the  Columbia  to 
Vancouver,  and  also  the  Willamette  to  Port- 
land. Hie  t^de  ascends  to  the  cascades  about 
160  milea  from  the  sea,  which  are  overeome  1^ 
vessels  through  a  lock  cMstmcted  by  tiie  United 
States  government.  (See  Jsnrrr.)  Its  mouth 
forms  the  only  fresh-water  harbor  on  the  ]^kdfle 
coast,  and  the  only  deep-water  harbor  betwem 
Cape  Flattery  and  San  Francisco,  a  distance  of 
700  miles.  The  Columbia  is  famous  for  its 
salmon  flsheries.  This  great  river  was  long 
vaguely  believed  to  exist.  Its  mouth  was  dis- 
covered only  in  1792,  to  Captain  Gray,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  own 
vessel  in  place  of  the  name  **Oreaon."  It  was 
partly  explored  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  I804r-<I6. 
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OOLVKBIA  SALKOH.    See  Quirnat. 

COLUICBIA  SEBIES.  In  geology  the  ac- 
cumuIationB  of  Bands,  gravels,  and  clays  that 
are  found  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coastal 
Plain  of  the  United  States  and  that  constitute 
the  surface  deposits,  of  later  age  than  the 
Tertiary  strata,  witiiin  the  area  of  their  occur- 
rence. They  are  equivalent  in  time  with  the 
Glacial  deposits  of  the  Northern  States,  but 
of  course  are  of  different  origin,  as  the  ice 
sheet  did  not  extend  farther  south  than  north- 
ern Pennsylvania.  The  series  is  divisible  into 
two  or  three  phases,  each  represented  by  ter- 
raced beda  iU<ng  the  stream  Talleys  and  coast, 
the  higher  and  <dder  terraces  beii^  more  re- 
mote from  the  sea.  There  are  very  few  fossila 
in  the  beds,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  series 
in  general  is  the  work  of  streams  and  subaSrial 
agencies  rather  than  of  marine  deposition. 

OOLTTMBIA  UNIVEBSITY.  One  of  the 
most  important  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  Save  for  a  few  years  during 
the  Revolution,  it  has  carried  on  its  work  in  the 
city  of  New  York  since  the  middle  of  the  eij^t- 
eenth  centun  aud  has  always  been  identified 
closely  with  the  development  of  the  eify  and  the 
State.  It  was  the  college  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, John  Ja^,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Hamilton  Fish,  and  Abram  S.  Hewitt. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  idea  of  a  college  in  the  Province  of 
Kew  York  had  been  discussed  among  the  citi- 
zens, and  when,  in  1764,  a  fund  of  about  £3600 
had  been  obtained  mainly  through  public  lot- 
teries, a  royal  charter  for  King's  College  was 
obtained  from  George  II,  and  in  the  following 
year  Trinity  Church  gave  a  plot  of  land  on 
what  is  now  Murray  Street  and  West  Broad- 
way. The  work  of  instruction  b^an  with  the 
scholarly  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  as  president  and 
sole  instructor,  and  eight  students.  The  first 
Commencement  was  held  on  June  21,  1768. 
The  first  college  building,  erected  on  a  portion 
ot  the  King  Farm,  at  what  is  now  the  comer 
of  Park  Place  and  Church  Street,  was  com- 
pleted in  1760.  A  Medical  Department  was 
ffmnded  in  1767  under  Myles  Cooper,  the  suc- 
cessor of  President  Johnson.  In  1776  the  build- 
ings were  seized  by  the  Committee  of  Safe^, 
and  exercises  were  practically  suspended  until 
1784,  when  the  institution  re<^n«i  as  Colum- 
bia C<^ege,  first  under  tlie  r^ienta  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  from  1787  <»  under 
its  own  board  of  trustees  (see  infra).  The 
new  preddent  was  William  Samuel  Johnson. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  first  president  of  King's 
Coll^,  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
and  United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Although  the  professors  were  many  of  them 
men  of  distinction,  including  Samuel  L. 
Mitchill,  later  United  States  Senator,  and 
Chancellor  James  Kent,  the  author  of  the 
famous  Commentaries,  the  college  was  greatly 
hampered  by  poverty,  and  until  past  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  its  growth  was  slow. 
In  1849,  however,  came  the  appointment  of 
the  first  of  a  series  of  four  notable  presidents 
— Charles  King,  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  Seth 
Low,  and  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Under 
President  King,  in  1867,  came  the  numng  ol 
the  coU^  to  Madison  Avenue  and  Forty-ninth 
Street,  uie  establishment  of  a  Law  School  in 
1868,  and  of  a  School  of  Mines  in  1864.  In 
1860  came  a  formal  uni<m  with  the  College 
of  PhyncianB  and  Surgeons  (founded  in  1807). 


Under  President  Barnard,  who  succeeded 
President  King  in  1864,  the  institution  grew 
rapidly.  The  growth  of  the  city  had  greatly 
increased  the  incmne  from  the  two  main  endow- 
ments of  the  instituticNDt-^e  gift  of  land  from 
Trinil7  CSinrch  and  the  gift  from  the  State 
Legislature,  in  1814,  of  the  Hosack  Botanical 
Garden,  now  bounded  by  Forty-seventh  and 
Fifty-first  streets  and  Fifth  and  Sixth  ave- 
nues. In  1880  came  the  establishment  of  the 
School  of  Political  Science;  in  1881,  of  a  De- 
partment of  Architecture;  and  during  tihe 
same  decade  the  development  of  courses  in 
civil  engineering,  appliea  ehemistoy,  and  elee- 
triciU  engineering.  One  of  the  most  inqiortant 
results  m  Barnard's  prendency  was  the  move- 
ment to  provide  for  the  higher  educatitRi  of 
women,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment,  in 
1889,  of  Barnard  Collc|;e,  and  the  opening  oi 
postgraduate  studies  to  women  on  equal  terms 
with  men.  President  Barnard  died  in  1889, 
and  his  successor  was  Seth  Low,  of  the  class 
of .  1870,  formerly  mayor  of  Brooklyn  and,  after 
bis  resignation  as  president,  mayor  of  the  citgr 
of  New  York.  During  his  presidency  the  sev- 
eral flourishing  but  loosely  connected  schools 
were  consolidated  into  a  single  organism.  In 
1890  a  representative  University  Council  waa 
formed,  and  in  the  same  year  the  School  of 
Philosophy  was  establiahea.  The  Coll^^  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  surrendered  its  char- 
ter and  became  an  integral  part  of  Columbia  in 
1891,  and  in  1892  the  School  of  Pure  Science 
was  established. 

In  1896  the  trustees  authorized  the  use  of 
the  title  "Columbia  University,"  the  term  "Co- 
lumbia College"  being  reserved  for  the  under- 
graduate courses  for  men.  In  1897  the  insti- 
tution moved  to  a  new  site  on  Momingside 
Heights,  where  the  first  five  of  a  group  of 
academic  building  had  been  erected,  the  cen- 
tral one  being  a  Library  building  given  by  Mr. 
Low  as  a  memorial  of  his  fatb^.  In  1900 
Teachers  College,  founded  in  1888,  and  Barnard 
College,  while  retaining  their  separate  cor- 
porate existences,  became  intc^jal  parts  of  tiie 
educaii(«al  system  of  the  universi^,  and  in 
the  same  year  a  Summer  Session  waa 
established. 

On  President  Ix>w's  resignation  in  1901, 
Nicbolaa  Murray  Butler,  a  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1882,  professor  of  philosmhy  and  edu- 
cation and  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy, 
was  elected  to  succeed  him.  In  1903  the  growth 
of  the  university  made  necessary  the  purchase 
of  eight  additional  acres  to  the  south  of  the 
Original  site,  and  in  the  same  year  Joseph 
Pulitzer  made  a  gift  of  $1,000,000  to  establish 
a  School  of  Journalism,  which  waa  ultimately 
founded  in  1912.  In  1904  the  work  in  exten- 
sion teaching,  which  had  been  develc^ing  under 
the  auspices  of  Teachers  Collcse,  was  formally 
made  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  university, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  New  York  C<A\eg» 
of  Pharmacy,  founded  in  1829,  became  a  pro- 
fessional school  with  the  same  relations  to 
the  university  as  those  of  Barnard  College  and 
Teachers  College.  The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  King's  Coll^ 
was  celebrated  in  October,  1904,  and  included 
the  laying  of  tiie  comer  stones  of  four  new 
academic  buildings.  In  the  following  year  tiro 
of  these  buildings,  with  accommodations  for 
600  men,  were  tnened  as  university  residnioe 
halla. 
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During  the  first  years  of  President  Butler's 
admiais^ation  careful  consideratiMi  bad  been 
ffiTOi  to  the  place  of  undergndnate  coll^ate 
uutmetioii  In  the  universi^  and  its  relation  to 
professional  training,  and  in  1005  a  new  pro- 
granune  of  studies  was  adopted  in  Columbia 
Coll^  and  Barnard  College,  which  is  so  ar- 
rang«l  as  to  make  it  possible  for  a  properly 
quaUfled  stud^t  to  complete  the  requirements 
both  for  the  B.A.  and  for  the  professional 
degrees  of  the  university  in  six  years.  In 
1006  came  the  formal  establishment  of  the 
Faculty  of  Fine  Arts,  with  schools  of  Arehi- 
teetore,  Music,  and  Design.  During  Ute  same 
year  an  interchange  of  professordups  was 
fected  with  the  German  govenunent.  In  1911 
a  rimilar  arrangement  was  made  with  Frane^ 
and  in  1013  with  Austria. 

Columbia  University  in  1013  comprised  the 
following:  Vndm-ffraduate  colleges:  Columbia 
College,  with  877  students,  and  Barnard  Col- 
lege (q.T.),  with  618  students,  each  t^eriw; 
ooureea  leading  to  tiie  degrees  of  BJL  and  B.S. 
JVo/e«»ioiiaI  Softools:  School  of  Law,  with  478 
stuaraits,  leering  courses  based  upon  at  least 
three  years  of  coll»iate  work  and  leading  to 
the  degree  of  B.C.L.;  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  with  344  students,  offering 
a  four-year  course  leodii^  to  the  degree  m 
MJ).;  the  schools  of  Mining,  Engineering,  and 
Chemistry,  with  660  students,  offering  courses 
of  four  years  each  and  leading  to  the  d^prees 
of  EJf.,  Met.E^  C.E.,  EJB.,  MeehJ!.,  ChCTiisfe, 
and  Chem.E.;  the  School  of  Journalism,  with 
76  students,  offering  a  four-year  course  in 
letters,  science,  and  practical  journalism  lead- 
ing to  the  d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Literature; 
Teachers  CoU^  (q-v.),  with  1684  students,  of- 
foing  courses  open  to  men  and  women,  leading 
to  fhe  degree  of  B.S.  and  to  the  several  di- 
plomas in  teaching;  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts, 
with  167  students,  offering  courses  leading  to 
d^tees  and  certificates  in  architecture,  music, 
and  design;  the  New  York  College  of  Phar- 
macy, with  414  students,  offering  university 
courses  leading  to  the  d^ees  of  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemist,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  pharmacy, 
and  Doctor  of  Pharmacy.  The  nonprofeaaioruU 
graduate  Softools  of  Political  Science,  Philoso- 
phy, and  Pure  Sdenoe,  witii  1670  atndoita, 
oS&t  advanced  courses  and  opportunities  for 
reaearch,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and 
I^J>^  in  philosc^hy  and  education,  psychology 
and  anthrmology;  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages and  literatures;  history,  economics,  and 
public  law;  the  mathematical,  physical,  chem- 
ical, biological,  and  geological  sciences;  mining, 
metallurgy,  and  engineering  (civil,  electrical, 
mechanical,  sanita^,  and  chemical) .  The 
Summer  Session  of  six  we^s*  dnrati<m,  with 
4539  students  in  1913,  and  the  i^ttem  of  Bx- 
tension  Teaching,  with  1^8  students,  <^er  ad- 
ditional  opportunities  to  those  who  cannot  at- 
tend the  r^ular  courses  of  inatructlon.  The 
teaching  staff  of  the  university,  exclusive  of  ad- 
ministrative and  emeritus  officers,  numbers  706. 

Women  are  admitted  as  undergraduates  at 
Barnard  College,  as  professional  students  at 
Teachers'  College  and  at  the  CoU^  of  Phar- 
macy, as  graduate  students  1^^  the  faculties  of 
Philosophy,  Political  Science,  and  Pure  Science, 
and  to  the  Summer  Session  and  Extension 
courses.  Th^  are  not  admitted  to  the  schools 
of  Law,  Meuein^  Applied  Science,  or  Archi- 
tecture. 
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The  title  to  all  pn^terty  in  the  central  cor- 
poration (The  Trustees  of  C<rfumbia  College  in 
the  City  of  Kew  York)  is  vested  in  a  board  of 
24  toustees,  whose  term  of  oflloe  is  for  life  and 
who  form  a  self-perpetuating  body,  appointing 
all  officers  ot  instruction  and  administnttion  ana 
having  general  oversight  and  control  of  the 
affairs  of  the  university.  In  1000  provision  was 
made  for  the  nomination  by  the  alunmi  of  six 
of  the  24  trustees.  The  president  has  ehai^ 
of  the  educaticnal  administoatitm  and  is  chair- 
man of  the  Universi^  Council  and  of  ererj 
fecnUy.  The  deans,  under  tiie  goieral  super- 
Tisitm  of  the  president,  have  immediate  charf^ 
of  tiie  work  of  the  several  faculties.  The  Uni- 
versity Council,  a  representative  body  consist- 
ing oif  the  president  and  the  dean  and  one 
elected  member  frtmi  each  faculty,  has  immedi- 
ate charge  of  the  r^pilations  for  the  higher 
dwees,  the  appointment  of  university  fellows 
and  Bcluriars,  luid  tba  oorrelati<m  of  comaes.  It 
hu  idao  ttie  power  to  make  reennmendatioBa 
cono^ning  tiie  educational  admlwiatration  of 
the  nniverdty  and  to  advise  the  president  v^aa 
matters  of  general  policy.  The  professors  uid 
other  officers  of  instruction  are  divided  among 
58  departments,  grouped  Into  14  divisions. 

The  total  assets  of  the  university  exceed 
150,000,000  in  grounds,  buildings,  and  invested 
funds.  The  budget  of  1013  amounted  to  92,- 
367,260.33,  and  the  income  for  the  previous  year 
to  «2,038,S&4.22. 

The  University  Library  numbers  about  600,000 
bound  volumes,  including  the  Avery  Architec- 
tural Library  and  the  Phoenix  collection.  A 
number  of  learned  societies  make  it  the  de- 

{>o6itory   of  their   collections.   The  numerous 
aboratories  and  museums  of  the  unlvmity  are 
all  wdl  equipped.   See  Plate  of  Nkw  Y<»k. 

The  buildings  of  the  Corporation  of  C<^unitua 
University  .at  Momingside  Heights  include,  be- 
sides the  antral  Library,  the  following:  Have- 
in  eyer  Hall,  given  by  the  family  of  Frederick 
Christian  Havemeyer  and  used  for  chemistiy; 
Fayerweather,  for  physics  and  astronomy; 
Schermerhom,  given  by  William  C.  Sehermer- 
horn  and  used  for  the  other  natural  sciences; 
Engineering;  School  of  Mines,  given  Iry  Adolph 
Lewisohn  for  mining  and  metallurgy;  Hamilton, 
riven  by  J<An  Stewart  Kennedy  for  C(dnmlda 
College;  Jonmalism,  provided  by  the  gift  and 
bequest  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  for  the  purpose  of 
the  School  of  Journalism;  Avery,  the  gift  <rf 
Samuel  B.  Avery,  containing  the  Avery  Archi- 
tectural Library  and  the  School  of  Architecture; 
Earl,  given  by  William  E.  Dodge  as  a  building 
for  the  students;  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  the  jrift  of 
Olivia  E.  P.  Stcdces  and  Caroline  Phelps  Stokea, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  ecclesiastical  interiors 
in  New  York,  with  windows  by  John  1m.  Farge; 
and  University  (unfinished).  The  reudent  halls 
are:  IKurtl^,  a  memorial  to  the  late  Maredhis 
HartlOT,  ^ven  by  his  daughter  and  grandsin; 
Fumaid,  given  by  the  family  of  RoyU  B.  For- 
nald,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1901 ;  and  Livings 
ston.  On  the  extreme  east  of  the  group  are  the 
Crocker  Research  Laboratory  and  the  residence 
of  the  president  of  the  university;  and  in  the 
neighboring  West  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth 
Street  tiie  Deutsches  Haus,  the  gift  of  Edward 
T>.  Adams,  and  the  Maisw  Francaise,  the  gift 
of  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  centres  respectively  of 
German  and  French  interests. 

The  buildings  of  Barnard  College  are  immedi- 
atdy  to  the  west,  and  those  <ti  Teachers  College 
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to  the  north,  ot  the  univeraily  site.  The  Medi- 
cal School  is  on  Fifty-ninth  Street,  between  Ninth 
and  Tenth  avenues,  and  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
in  West  Sixty-eighth  Street.  The  entire  univer- 
eity  occupies  more  thgui  34  acres  of  ground  in 
New  York  City,  and  has,  in  addition,  a  Summer 
Canq>  of  Surr^iiu  and  Geodesy,  covering  500 
acres,  in  Morris,  Conn. 

The  university  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  other  educational  enterprises  of  the  eity. 
The  head  of  the  Union  TheolMfical  Seminary  and 
of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  are  non- 
voting members  of  the  University  Council,  and 
the  directors  of  the  American  Muaeum  of 
Natural  History,  the  Metrop<^itan  Museum  of 
Art,  and  the  praiident  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  are  members  of  one  or  another  of  the 
Ckrfumbui  faculties.  Columbia  professors  de- 
liver lectures  at  these  museums  and  at  Coc^r 
Uni(m  and  conduct  courses  in  special  investiga- 
tion at  the  Botanical  and  ZoOli^cal  gardens. 
The  univmity  makes  annual  provision  for  more 
than  200  fellows  and  scholars,  whose  stipends 
range  from  $160  to  $1600.  In  the  academic 
year  1912-13,  1120,279  was  earned  by  self- 
siwporting  students.  Under  the  anqiices  of  the 
Cuumbia  University  Press,  established  in  1003, 
has  appeared  a  nobble  series  of  scholarly  vol- 
nmes,  172  in  all.  The  Columbia  Vnwersity 
Quarterly,  the  Political  Boiencet  Quarterly,  the 
School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  and,  in  addition,  21 
departmental  series  and  13  journals  are  issued 
under  tiie  editorial  direction  of  university 
offioers,  and  20  mora  with  their  eoOperation. 
There  are  also  10  student  publleatiwiB.  Con- 
sult: A  Bietory  of  Columbia  Vniveraity,  115^- 
mJk  (New  York,  1904);  Nelson,  Columbia9ta: 
A  Bibliography  (ib.,  1904)  An  Ojfioial  Guide 
to  Columbia  University  (ib.,  1912). 

OOIiTTlCBIAN  UNIVEBSITY.  See  Gboboi 
Wabhinoton  Univxbsitt. 

COI/UHBINE  (Fr.,  It.  Columbina,  frcKn 
Lat.  oolumbinus,  dovelike,  from  eolumba,  dove). 
1.  A  conventional  character  in  old  Italian  com- 
edy and  the  pantomime,  first  appearing  about 
ISflO.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Pantaloon  and 
the  object  of  Harlequin's  adoration  uid  so  ap- 

rrs  in  English  pantomime.    See  PahtohIib. 
A   wild   flower,   emblauatie   of  forsaken 
toTers  in  old  English  verse. 

"The  aolnmbinB  in  tawny  often  taken. 
Is  thra  Moribed  to  auoli  aa  an  fomken." 

Browm'a  BrUM  FattoroU,  IC18. 

COLinCBITB.  An  Iron  and  manganese  nio- 
bate  which  passes  chemically  by  such  insensible 
gradations  into  the  mineral  tantalite,  an  iron 
tantalate,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
two  mineral  species.  The  iron  and  manganese 
vary  widely,  and  tin  and  tungsten  are  also 
often  present  in  small  amounts.  Columbite  crys- 
tallizes in  the  orthorhombic  system.  It  has  a 
bluish  iridescence  and  is  of  an  iron-blac^,  gray- 
ish, or  brownish  color.  This  mineral  occurs  in 
granitio  and  feldspathic  veins  in  the  form  of 
crystals,  crystalline  granules,  and  cleavable 
masses.  It  is  found  at  various  localities  in 
Bavaria,  Italy,  Finland,  Greenland,  and  in  the 
Ural  region;  in  the  United  States  it  is  found  in 
greater  or  less  abundance  in  nearly  all  of  the 
States  bordering  along  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain qrstem,  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota, 
and  in  California  and  Colorado.  It  has  some 
slirikt  economic  value  for  the  preparation  of 
aafts  of  niobium  and  tantalnm,  hut  as  only 
Vol.  V^l 
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small  quantities  of  these  salts  are  used,  the 
mineral  is  in  but  little  demand.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  mention  that  the  first  occurrence  of  colum- 
bite in  America  was  made  known  from  a  speci- 
men sent  by  Governor  Winthrop  of  Connecticut 
to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  then  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

COLWKCVX  (Neo-Ut.,  from  OoIumMa, 
United  States  of  America),  or  NtOBimc.  A 
metallie  element  discovered  by  Rose  in  1846.  It 
is  found  in  the  minerals  columbite,  from  Had- 
dam  and  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  tantalite,  from 
near  Falun  and  elsewhere  in  Sweden;  also  in 
small  quantities  in  other  minerals.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  elem^t  the  mineral  is  fused  with 
add  potassium  sulphate;  the  resulting  mass, 
which  Is  washed  and  boiled  with  cmcentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields  the  hydroxide,  which  is 
then  reduced.  However,  the  purest  metallio 
columbium  that  has  yet  been  obtained  still  con- 
tained nearly  0.3  per  cent  of  hydrogen.  A 
metallic  columbium  containing  about  3  per  cent 
of  carbon  was  obtained  in  1901  by  Moissan,  by 
beating  in  the  electrio  furnace  a  mixture  of  82 

Krts  ot  colnmbio  acid  and  18  parts  of  pure  car- 
n.  The  product  did  not  melt  in  t^e  oxy* 
hydrogen  flame  and  was  hard  enough  to  scratch 
quartz  readily.  Columbium  (symbol  Cb  or  Nb, 
atomic  weight  93.5)  is  a  steel-gray  powder  with 
a  specific  gravity  of  7.00  at  15*  C.  It  forms 
three  oxides  with  oxygen,  of  which  the  pentoxide, 
Cl^i,  forms  salts  called  oolumbatee  or  niobatee. 

COUntfBJSa.  a  city  and  the  eounty  seat 
of  Muscogee  Co.,  Ga^  96  miles  (direct)  sonth- 
southwest  <rf  AtUnta,  at  the  head  of  nai^tion 
on  the  Chattahoochee  River  and  on  the  Central 
of  Georgia,  the  Southern,  and  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  railnxuls  (Map:  Cieorgia,  B  3).  Steam- 
boats ply  between  Columbus  and  Apalaohicola, 
Fla.  The  city,  from  its  important  manufactures 
called  the  "Lowell  of  the  South,"  is  also  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  and  has 
vast  water  power,  the  river  having  at  that  place 
a  fall  of  120  feet  in  three  miles,  developing 
67,000  horse  pover.  The  trade  with  adjoining 
States  is  extoislve.  Columbus  reerives  annually 
350,000  bales  of  cotton,  100,000  bales  of  whiek 
are  used  in  its  manufactures  of  cotton  goods. 
It  has  foundries  and  machine  shops,  cottonseed- 
oil  mills,  refineries,  barrel  factories,  and  manu- 
factories of  caskets,  bank  and  show-c^  fixtures, 
ginning  machinery,  agricultural  implements, 
fertili^rs,  and  ice.  C<Humbus  contains  an  in- 
dustrial sehotd,  a  conservatoty  of  music,  and  a 
publio  library.  The  water  works  are  under 
municipal  control.  Pop.,  1800,  17,303;  1900, 
17,614;  1910,  20,654. 

Columbus  was  laid  out  in  1828  and  incor- 
porated in  1829.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was 
an  important  Confederate  depot  of  supplies  and 
was  only  surpassed  by  Richmond  in  the  Quantity 
of  manufactured  articles  furnished  to  tae  Con- 
federate army.  It  was  captured  by  Federal 
forces  April  16,  1866. 

OOLXTHBUS.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Bartholomew  Co.,  Ind.,  41  miles  south  b^  east 
of  Indianapolis,  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  railroads,  and 
on  the  east  fork  of  the  White  River  (Map: 
Indiana,  D  3).  It  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  pulleys,  tanned  leather,  threshing  and  saw- 
mill machinery,  tools,  transmission  gears,  gaso- 
line en^dnea,  flour,  furniture,  etc  Settled  in 
1821,  GMun^os  was  ehartered  as  a  dty  In  1864. 
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The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected 
qnadrenniallj,  and  a  city  council.  Tbe  water 
works  and  electric-light  plant  (for  city  use) 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality. 
Ptm.,  1900,  8130;  1010,  8813. 

OOItVMBUB.  A  eity  and  the  ccmn^  seat  of 
Cherokee  Co.,  Kane.,  63  miles  by  rail  south  of 
Fort  Scott;  on  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  Joplin  and  Pittsburg,  and  the  Mis- 
Bouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  railroads  (Map:  Kan- 
sas,  H  8).  It  is  the  centre  of  a  farming  and 
a  coal,  lead,  and  zinc  mining  region,  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  agricultural  products,  and 
contains  machine  shops,  grain  devators,  floor 
mills,  cigar  factory,  bottle  works,  caimiiig  fao- 
tory,  and  an  extensive  brick-making  plant. 
Natural  gas  occurs  in  the  vicinity.  A  Carnegie 
library  and  fine  high  school  are  notable  featureg. 
The  water  works  are  the  property  of  tbe  munici- 
pality.   Pop.,  1900,  2310;  1910,  3064. 

COLTTUBITS.  A  ci^  and  the  county  seat 
of  Lowndes  Co.,  Miu.,  123  miles,  bv  rail,  west 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.;  On  the  Tcmbigbee  River, 
which  is  navigable  six  months  of  the  year,  and 
on  th9  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Southern  rail- 
roads (Map:  Misaisaippi,  J  3).  It  has  a  public 
library,  two  hospitals,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
State  Industrial  Institute  and  Colle^  for  young 
women.  Franklin  Academy,  for  white,  and  Union 
Academy,  for  negro  chil^^.  Columbus  carries 
on  an  extensive  trade  in  cotton,  hay,  «id  gravel. 
It  has  cotton  and  oil  mills,  foun&ies  and  ma- 
chine shmis,  brickkilns,  stave  works,  lumber 
mills,  and  manufactories  of  plows,  underwear, 
horioy,  comforts,  varn,  and  stoves.  To  the  east 
there  are  coal  and  iron  in  abundanca  Colum- 
bus was  settled  in  1830,  incorporated  in  1832, 
and  is  governed  at  present  tmder  a  charter  of 
1884,  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  elected  every 
two  years,  and  a  council,  elected  on  a  generu 
ticket.  The  water  works  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated     the  eit^.    Pop.,  1900,  6484  -,  1010,  8088. 

OOLXnaiFS.  a  <A^  and  the  county  seat  of 
Platte  Co.,  Neb.,  92  miles  by  rail  west  by  north 
of  Omaha;  on  the  Loup  River  a  short  distance 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Platte,  and  on  the 
Uidon  Pacific  and  tbe  CHiicago,  Burlington,  and 
Quincy  railroads  (Map:  Nebraska,  0  3).  It  ia 
of  importance  as  a  railroad  juncticm  and  has 
flour  mills,  foundry,  brewery,  wooden-shoes  fac- 
tory, roller  mills,  and  a  ireameiy.  The  city 
oontains  a  boepital  and  a  Carnegie  library,  and 
owns  its  water  vwks.  Along  uie  Loup  River 
are  ancient  Indian  monnda,  and  the  city  ia  be- 
lieved to  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  Indian  city 
of  Ouivera.    Pop.,  1900,  3522;  1910,  5014. 

COLXTHBUS.  The  capital  of  Ohio  and  the 
county  seat  of  Franklin  Coimt^,  the  third  city 
of  the  State  in  population.  It  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Scioto  and  Olentangy  rivers 
and  extends  eastward  to  Alum  Creek,  near  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  State,  120  miles  north- 
east of  Cincinnati  uid  135  miles  southwest  of 
Cleveland  (Map:  Ohio,  E  6).  The  city  is  built 
on  generally  level  ground,  at  an  altitude  of  780 
feet,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  22  square 
miles.  Its  two  main  central  thoroughfares, 
High  Street  and  Broad  Street,  intersect  at  ri^ht 
angles,  and  other  streets  in  ttte  central  portion 
oonform.  Hi^  Street  is  the  main  business 
thoroughfare,  100  feet  vride;  Broad  Street,  120 
feet  wide,  with  four  rows  of  trees  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  length,  is  a  street  of 
pvblie  buildings,  churches,  and  fine  residences. 

At  the  sonueast  comer  of  Hifj^  and  Broad 
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streets  is  the  (Tapitol  Square  of  10  acres,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  the  Capitol  building 
(completed  in  1857),  a  gray  stone  structure  m 
the  Gfrecian  Doric  style  of  architecture,  304  feet 
long,  184  feet  wide^  with  a  rotonda  158  feet 
high.  To  the  east,  connected  with  it  by  a  wide 
terrace,  is  the  Judiciary  building  (completed 
in  1900),  in  which  are  a  number  of  other  State 
ofllces.  Notable  art  features  of  the  interior  of 
the  Capitol  are  William  H.  Powell's  painting  of 
"Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie,"  portraits  of  all 
the  (Jhio  governors,  and  Thomas  D.  Jones's 
sculptured  representation  of  the  surrender  of 
Vloksbu^  hy  Pemberton  to  Omit.  At  the  west 
oitouiee  to  the  square  is  the  HcKinlcy  meniorial 
(H.  A.  McNeill,  sculptor),  and  near  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  building,  the  "Ohio's  Jewels" 
group  of  statues  of  Orant,  Sherman,  Sheridan, 
Chase,  Stanton.  Oarfleld,  and  Hayes.  Other 
public  buildings  are  the  city  ball,  chamber  of 
commerce,  the  post  office  and  Federal  court,  and 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  all  facing  Capitol  Square.  On 
Brood  Street  is  tbe  8ol£ers*  and  Skiers'  Me- 
morial building,  with  an  auditorium  seating 
4000,  and  at  the  head  of  State  Street  is  tbe  Co- 
lumbus Public  (Cam^e)  Library.  Ohio  State 
University  (q.v.),  established  by  Act  of  1870  as 
Ohio  A^icultural  and  Mechanical  CoUe^  and 
reorganized  in  1878  under  its  present  name,  is 
located  here.  Other  educational  institutions  are : 
Capital  Universi^  (Lutheran),  founded  in 
1860;  St.  Mary's  oi  tbe  fringe  (Catholic),  in 
1806;  St.  Joseph's  Academy  (Catholic),  1876; 
Columbus  Art  School ;  and  three  private  schools 
of  academy  grade,  two  for  girls  and  one  for 
boys.  The  State  achooU  for  tbe  blind,  for  the 
d«if  and  dumb,  and  for  the  feeble-minded  are 
also  located  in  Columbus,  as  well  as  the  State 
central  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  the  Ohio 
penitentian,  which  is  soon  to  be  removed  to  a 
1600-aere  rarm  in  MadiscMi  Conn^.  Of  county 
buildings  there  are  the  courthovse,  the  childrai'a 
h<mie,  inflrmaiy  and  tnbercolosis  hospital  (com- 
pleted in  1014).  Other  hospitals  are:  St. 
Francis,  St.  Anthony's,  Mount  Carmel,  Grant, 
St.  Clair,  Protestant  and  ICercy.  Besides  tiie 
Library  of  Ohio  State  University  (140,000  vol- 
umes), there  are  here  Ohio  State  Library  (225,000 
volumes),  includiiw  a  traveling  library  (88,000 
volumes),  available  for  responsible  organiza- 
tions in  any  part  of  the  State  and  having  de- 
partments of  library  ornnizatioi  uid  l«gidm- 
Uve  reference;  Columbus  Public  Ubrai^  (86,000 
volumes),  including  an  endowed  music  section 
(7500  volumes)  and  a  Lincoln  collection  (2000 
volumes) ;  Public  School  Library  (90,000  vol- 
umes), miscellaneous  and  suppl^entary  read- 
ing, and  the  Law  Library  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
with  complete  sets  of  State,  Federal  and  many 
foreign  reports,  statutes,  and  digests.  The  city 
has  nine  packs,  with  a  total  area  of  260  aerss, 
two  amusement  resorts,  and  a  United  States 
military  post  and  recruiting  station,  tbe  groim^ 
of  whi<di  are  beautifully  parked  and  open  to  the 
public.  The  Ohio  State  fair  grounds  of  more 
than  100  acres,  with  walks,  driveways,  and 
buildings,  some  of  which  are  used  by  toe  Ohio 
College  of  Agriculture,  is  just  ontdde  the  dty's 
north  boundary  line. 

Columbus  is  an  important  oomnercial  and 
mamifacturing  centre  because  of  Us  neameas  to 
the  coal,  iron,  and  natural-gas  fields  and  its 
position  on  the  line  of  East  and  West  traveL 
Nine  trunk-line  nUlroads,  16  divisions,  and  7 
eleetrie  interuriian  tTaeti(m  lines  afford  esed- 
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loit  transportatiMi  facilities  for  the  manufactur- 
ing  interests.  The  city  is  connected  hy  a  feeder 
with  the  Ohio  Canal,  completed  to  the  Ohio  in 
1832.  It  is  also  on  the  line  of  the  National  Road 
from  Cumberland,  Md.,  westward,  completed  and 
tnmed  over  to  the  States  in  1836.  Including 
the  industries  located  just  outside  the  city  lim- 
its,  there  are  here  700  manufactories,  with  an 
annual  product  Talned  at  $7(^000,000.  Fifty^ 
^ght  of  these  are  foundries  or  machine  shops. 
Curiages,  wiAona  and  materials,  boota  and  shoes, 
patent  medicines  and  compounds,  malt  liqa<HV, 
tobacco,  regalia,  society  emblems,  and  oleo- 
margarine are  leading  products.  More  than  half 
of  the  forged  anvils  used  in  the  United  States 
and  most  of  the  piano  stools  are  made  here. 

The  government  is  administovd  by  a  mayor 
and  a  imicameral  council  elected  every  two 
years,  the  mayor  appointing  the  director  of 
safety  and  the  director  of  public  service.  The 
people  elect  the  treasurer,  auditor,  and  solicitor. 
A  charter  conunission,  elected  in  1913,  sub- 
mitted, in  May,  1014,  a  new  charter  offering  a 
modified  Federal  form,  with  a  number  of  pro- 
gressive features,  such  as  nonpartisan  ballot, 
preferential  voting,  recall  of  elected  officials,  the 
referendum,  and  a  small  council  elected  at  large. 
The  charter  was  adopted,  effective  January  1, 
1916.  The  ci^  has  its  own  water  works,  electric- 
li^ht  plant,  garbage  and  rehise  disposal,  sewage 
disposal  ana  sewer  farm,  and  other  and  more 
commxm  public  utilities.  The  investment  in  the 
four  mentioned  is  about  98,600,000.  The  water- 
works system  includes  a  storage  reservoir  and 
filtration  system.  Current  from  the  electric- 
li^t  plant  lights  the  streets  and  municipal 
OTuldii^,  while  garbage  reduction  is  done  at 
a  net  annnal  proU  of  about  ^,000.  There  are 
300  miles  of  sewer  and  240  miles  of  wni 
streets.  City  assets  (1913),  «35,I5r,723.63; 
liabilities,  «1 7,633 ^3 1.92.  Pop.,  1830,  2435; 
1850,  17,882;  1870,  31,274;  1890,  88,160;  1900. 
126,660;  1910,  181,511. 

Tlie  first  permanent  settlement  within  the 
city  limits  was  made  by  Lucas  Stlllivant  and 
party,  in  1797,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers,  and  was  named  Franklinton.  Columbus 
was  platted  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Scioto  in 
1812,  and  the  site  was  accepted  by  the  L^sla- 
ture  for  the  capital.  In  the  first  Capitol  build- 
ing the  Legislature  first  met  in  1816.  In  that 
year  Columbus  became  a  borough;  in  1834  it 
became  a  city,  and  in  1870  Franklinton  was 
annexed.  In  1832  and  again  in  1849  the  city 
suffered  severely  from  cholera.  In  March,  1913, 
ft  flood  devastated  the  West-side  lowlands;  4071 
dwelling  houses  were  flooded,  346  being  damaged 
b^ond  repur;  20,000  pertons  were  fed  and 
shdtered  for  many  days,  the  proper^  damage 
was  estimated  at  $6,625,000,  and  94  lives  were 
lost.  Consult:  J.  H.  Studer,  Columbus,  Ohio:  Its 
History  and  Resource  (Columbus,  1873) ;  Alfred 
E.  Lee,  Bittory  of  the  City  of  Columbus  (New 
York,  1802);  Fitzpatrick  and  Morris.  The 
JVttttJbUnfon  Centennial  (Columbus,  1897);  W. 
A.  Taylor,  Centennial  History  of  Columbus. 

GOLTTMBUB.  A  city  and  the  county  seat 
of  Colorado  Co.,  Tex.,  87  miles  by  rail  west 
of  Houston,  on  the  Colorado  River  and  on  the 
Sontiiem  Pacific  Railroad  (Map:  Texas,  D  5). 
It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  re^on  and  has 
a  ctmsiderable  trade  in  cotton,  live  stock,  bides, 
etc.  The  water  works  are  owned  by  the  city. 
Pop.,  1890,  2199;  1900,  1824;  1914,  about  1800. 

OOLUMBVa.   A  city  in  ColunU>ia  Co.,  Wis., 


63  miles  east-southeast  of  Milwaukee,  tm  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railroad, 
and  on  Little  Crawfish  River  (Map:  Wisconsin, 
D  5).  Columbus  contains  the  count?  normal 
school,  St  Mary's  Hospital,  and  a  public  library. 
It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  district 
and  has  pea  canneries,  brewery,  flour  mill,  and 
carriage  and  wagon  shops.  Pop»  1900,  2340: 
1910,  2523.        -»  «-  r-» 

OOLT7KBTT8,    Bastbolomew  (BabtolohA 

CbL6N)  (c.1461-1614).  A  brother  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus.  He  was  a  sailor  by  profession 
and  in  the  year  1480  joined  Christopher  at  Lis- 
bon. In  1489  he  was  sent  to  England  by  his 
brother  to  sedc  assistance  from  Henry  Vu  for 
the  execution  of  his  project.  He  was  taken  by 
pirates  and  landed  in  England  in  a  destitute 
omdition,  and  on  presentQig  himself  at  court 
was  unfavorably  received  1^  the  King.  He  then 
sought  hdp  at  the  court  of  Charles  VIII  in 
France.  Accounts  Vary  as  to  the  treatment  he 
received  here,  some  authorities  claiming  he  was 
unfavorably  received,  and  others  saying  that, 
because  of  the  news  of  Columbus'  successful  ex- 
pedition, Charles  received  him  well  and  aided 
him  on  his  return  journey.  Whatever  may  be 
the  truth  of  this  matter,  in  January,  1494,  he 
returned  to  Spain  and  was  given  command  of  a 
fleet  of  three  caravels  sailing  for  EspaDola.  He 
arrived  there  in  June  of  the  same  year,  just  in 
time  to  render  effectual  assistance  to  his  brother, 
who  was  bein^  hard  pressed  by  the  unruly  mem- . 
bers  of  the  little  Spanish  colony.  From  that 
tune  on  be  became  the  most  devoted  follower  of 
the  Admiral,  who  in  1495  made  him  hereditary 
Adelantado,  or  Governor,  of  Espafiola,  a  title 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  crown  in  1497.  In 
March,  1406,  he  aasmned  eonmand  of  tiie  col- 
ony on  the  departure  of  his  brother.  He  founded 
the  town  of  San  Doming  and  effectually  re- 
pressed a  native  insurrection.  During  the  hard- 
ships of  the  last  voyage  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus Bartholomew  prov^  of  invaluable  assistance. 
At  Puerto  la  Oloria  in  1604  he  repressed  a 
mutiny  among  the  sailors.  Late  in  life  he  re- 
ceived some  recognition  for  his  services  from  the  - 
crown,  which  bestowed  on  him  the  island  of 
Mona,  near  Espafiola,  as  a  possesidon.  He  died  . 
at  Seville  in  Dec^ber,  1614. 

COLmCBUS,  Cheibtopheb  (the  usual  Eng- 
lish form,  adopted  from  the  Latinized  form  of 
the  Italian  Colombo,  which  was  the  original 
spelling  of  the  family  name.  After  the  dis- 
coverer entered  the  Spanish  service  he  became 
known  as  CristAbal  ColOn)  (1461-1506).  The 
discoverer  of  America.  There  have  been  so 
many  fanciful  tales  related,  and  so  many  wild 
guesses  made,  concerning  the  life  and  work  of 
Columbus  that  we  decide  to  give  here  a  'brief  ' 
documentary  chronology  of  his  life  down  to 
1493,  beyond  which  point  there  is  less  confusion. 
This  chronology  is  obtained  from  Henry  Vi- 
gnaud's  Sistoire  critique  de  la  grande  entreprise 
de  Chrietophe  Colomh,  where  all  the  documents 
are  cited. 

Columbus  was  bom  in  Gmoa  betwem  Aug. 
26,  1461,  and  Oct  31,  1461.  His  father  was 
Dtnnenfoo  Colombo,  a  weaver,  and  hfs  mother, 
Susanna  Fontanarosa.  There  were  neither  no- 
bles nor  sailors  in  the  family,  all  of  whose  mem- 
bers were  artisans.  Nor  was  Columbus  related 
to  the  noble  familv  of  Col<nnbo  of  Cuccaro,  nor 
to  the  two  admirals  called  Coltant^.  He  had  no 
university  training,  did  not  navigate  in  his 
youth,  and  in  1472  was  still  a  weaver  in  Savona. 
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The  last  date  at  which  we  are  certain  of  hia 
residence  in  Italy  is  Aug.  7,  1473,  He  did  not 
Berre  under  the  two  admirals  Colombo,  and  made 
no  campaign  under  "King"  Rend  d'Anjou,  Count 
of  Provence.  About  1474-75  he  made,  from 
Genoa  or  Sayoua,  a  voyage  to  Chios,  probably 
with  the  two  O^oese,  Spinola  and  Di  Negro. 
In  1476  he  embarked,  again  from  Genoa  or 
Savona,  in  one  of  several  Genoese  merchantmen 
bound  for  England.  These  vessels  were  attacked 
at  St.  Vincenl^  Aug.  13,  1476,  and  Columbus 
took  refuge  at  Lisbon.  Later  he  continued  to 
England  and  sailed  up  into  the  Northern  Seas, 
but  did  not  reach  Iceland.  In  1477-78  we  find 
him  in  commerce  at  Lisbon.  In  August,  1479, 
he  visited  Genoa  and  left  a  depositioa  statp 
ing  that  he  was  a  dtisoi  of  Genoa  and  about 
27  yeare  old.  In  this  year  or  the  next  he 
married,  at  Lisbon,  Felipa  Moniz  Perestrello, 
whose  exact  relationship  with  the  families  of 
Moniz  and  Perestrello  is  not  well  established. 
In  1480,  and  probably  at  Lisb<m,  was  bom 
I>i«go  Columbus,  oldest  son  of  the  discoverer, 
and  his  onl^  child  by  hia  marriage.  After  his 
marriage  hie  mother-in-law  gave  him  certain 
papers  of  Perestrello  which  nuuie  Columbus  de- 
cide to  devote  himsdf  to  maritime  discovery, 
It  was  in  1481  that  the  apocryphal  correspond* 
oice  with  Toscandii  was  supposed  to  have 
taken  place.  From  1482  to  1484  Columbus  is 
supposed  to  have  made  several  voyages  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  and  he  claims  to  have  measured 
the  length  of  a  degree  at  the  equator;  and  dur- 
ing this  same  period  he  made  to  Jaio  II  of 
Portugal  the  same  proposals  that  he  made  later 
to  the  Spanish  rulers.  Jofto  II  rejected  them, 
although  in  1484  he  is  supposed  to  have  sent  a 
secret  mission  to  learn  the  truth  of  Columbua* 
claims.  Late  that  year  or  early  the  next, 
angered  at  the  conduct  of  J(Ao  11,  Coliunbus 
fied  secretly  with  his  young  son  (his  wife  being 
already  dead)  to  Spain.  In  148S  he  left  Diego 
at  La  RAbida  (two  of  whoee  monks,  Pdrez  and 
Marchena,  encouraged  his  plans),  went  to  Se- 
ville, saw  the  two  dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia  and 
Ifadina  Oeli,  and  lived  awhile  with  the  latter. 
Early  the  next  year  be  went  to  C6rdoba,  was 
wdl  received  by  the  sovereigns  {who  granted 
him  an  audience  in  April  or  May),  and  followed 
them  in  November  to  Salamanca,  where  he  was 
permitted  to  appear  before  a  royal  commission 
appointed  to  examine  his  pretensions.  The 
university  does  not  appear  in  the  proceedings, 
but  there  were  favorable  conferences  held  in  ike 
mcntastery  of  San  EstStan.  Early  in  1487  he 
returned  to  Cdrdoba,  received  certain  sums  from 
the  royal  purse,  as  a  gratification  or  for  serv- 
ices rendered,  and  b^;an'  in  November  or  De- 
cember his  affair  with  Beatriz  Enrfquez  de 
Arana,  who  was  neither  noble  nor  rich,  nor  ever 
became  his  wife.  During  1488  occurred  an  ex- 
cluuage  of  letters  between  Columbus  and  JoSo 
II,  and  possibly  a  brief  visit  of  Columbus  to 
Portugal.  In  July  he  received  a  further  grati- 
fication from  the  Spanish  rulers;  and  on  Aug* 
ust  IS  of  this  same  year,  1488,  his  mistress 
Beatriz  Enrfquez  de  Arana  gave  birth  to  their 
son  Ferdinand.  The  Spanish  rulers,  in  May, 
1489,  ordered  him  to  court,  which  was  probably 
at  Baza,  where  th^  were  conducting  a  siege. 
During  1490,  however,  be  was  in  dire  want  and 
is  supposed  to  have  sold  hooka  and  made  ma.pa 
for  a  living;  and  the  nwal  commiasion  finaUy 
rejected  his  plans.  In  disconragement  he  left 
the  court,  and  started  for  France  to  <^er  his 


services  to  Charles  VIII,  going  first  to  La 
Rfibida  to  get  his  son  Di^o.  Here  he  was  en- 
couraged to  give  up  his  plan  of  going  to  France 
and  to  continue  his  efforts  in  Spain.  He  met 
Pero  Vftzquez  de  la  Frontera  (who  gave  him 
much  valuiU>le  information  about  isUnds  be- 
yond the  Sargasso  8em)  and  Alonso  Martm 
Finzdn  (  who  bad  been  to  Rune  and  obtained 
information  about  the  island  of  Cypangu),  and 
the  latter  agreed  to  aid  him.  Pdrez  then  wrote 
to  the  court,  and  Pinzdn  is  supposed  to  have 
done  likewise.  P^rer,  summoned  by  the  Queen, 
easily  arranged  for  Columbus*  recall,  and  late  in 
the  year  b^an  the  celebrated  Santa  Fd  con- 
ferences, in  which  Columbus  nuned  his  condi- 
tions: a  peerage,  the  ofllce  ot  admiral,  uid  that 
of  Viceroy  of  tiie  lands  he  should  discover,  etc. 
Columbus  was  present  at  the  fall  of  Granada, 
Jan.  2,  1492.  Later  in  the  same  month  the 
Commiasicm  of  Santa  F£  rejected  his  proposals 
as  chimerical,  and  Columbus  left  Graiuda  with 
renewed  intention  of  going  to  France.  But  Lufs 
de  SantAngel  intervened,  and  Columbus  was  im- 
mediately recalled.  Matters  now  moved  more 
rapidlv.  By  the  Capitulations  erf  Santa  Fi 
(April  17,  1492)  he  was  autiiorixed  to  search 
for  and  take  possession  of  certain  islands,  but 
no  moition  was  made  of  the  Indies  or  of  India. 
By  tiie  Capitulations  of  Granada  (April  30) 
the  titles  and  offices  of  Columbus  were  confirmed 
and  made  hereditary,  but  he  was  to  be  invested 
with  them  only  after  the  discoveries  had  been 
made.  This  document  and  its  confirmation 
(Act  of  April  23,  1497)  both  fail  to  make  any 
mention  of  India.  After  various  delays,  some 
of  whioh  were  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  sailors 
or  others  to  embark  on  such  an  expedition, 
PinzOn,  whtnn  Columbus  for  a  while  seems  to 
have  neglected,  threw  his  influence  into  the 
movement,  and  the  expedition  was  organized: 
three  vessels  {Banta  Maria,  Pinta,  and  NiAa), 
120  men  (of  whom  90  for  tiie  crews),  bara^og^* 
merchandise  for  trading,  provi^ons,  and  a  licue 
artillery. 

The  expedition  set  sail  fran  Pales,  Aug.  3, 
1492,  made  a  short  stay  in  the  Canary  Islands, 

and  sailed  from  Gomera  on  September  6.  At  the 
moment  of  sailing  Columbus  gave  his  captains 
and  pilots  written  instructions  not  to  sail  dur- 
ing the  night  after  they  should  have  proceeded 
7CI0  leagues,  as  he  expected  to  find  land  before 
they  had  gone  7S0  leagues.  There  were  various 
^ympt^s  of  revolt  during  the  month ;  and  when 
on  October  4  or  5  (despite  Columbus'  ruA  having 
announced  the  full  distanee  sailed  each  day) 
tiiey  had  gone  farther  than  the  760  leagues  men- 
tioned by  Columbus,  the  crews  mutmied  and 
wished  to  return  to  Spain.  .  PinzAn's  energetic 
attitude,  when  consulted  by  Coliunbus,  restored 
order,  and  they  proceeded.  October  7,  on  Pin- 
z^n's  advice,  *tney  changed  their  course,  which 
thitherto  had  heea  due  west,  and  steered  stane- 
what  south  of  west.  The  sailors  again  became 
terrified*  but  Columbus  succeeded  in  calming 
them,  and  told  them  that  having  come  so  far 
on  hie  way  to  las  Indias,  he  intended  to  go 
through  at  any  cost.  This  is  the  second  time 
that  the  words  las  Indias  appear  in  the  Ias 
Caaas  version  of  Columbus'  log.  They  were 
never  used  in  the  ne^tiations  that  led  to  hia 
being  authorized  to  make  the  expedition,  which 
spdce  conaistentiy  of  his  going  to  "discover  and 
take  possessicm  of  certain  islands  in  the  sea  of 
whose  existence  Columbus  knew."  Nor  is  their 
presence  In  his  log  proof  that  he  was  really 
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looking  for  India  by  a  wsatem  route,  for  the 
usage  of  the  times  when  Las  Caeas  made  his 
r^umS  of  the  log  applied  the  words  Uu  Jnditts 
to  the  Antilles  as  well  as  to  India.  In  the 
early  momiDg  hours  of  Oct.  12,  14(@,  land  ma 
discovered,  and  at  da]4n«alc  they  disembarked  on 
an  island  called  by  uie  naUves  Guanahani.  Co- 
lumbus took  poBsession  of  it  and  called  it  San 
Salvador.  There  is  some  uncertainty  concern- 
ing the  exact  situation  of  this  island.  Columbus 
was  certain  that  Guanahani  was  not  the  marvel- 
ous island  of  Cypangu.  After  considerable 
cruising  and  doubting  he  finally  decided  that 
Cuba  must  be  Qypangu,  and  disembarked  Orto* 
ber  28.  Further  explorations,  including  the  de- 
termining of  the  longitude  and  latitucn  of  the 
island,  forced  him  on  November  2  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Cuba  was  not  Cypangu,  but  a 
projection  of  Asia.  In  further  explorations 
PinHJn  became  separated  from  Columbus,  and 
on  November  22  discovered  the  island  of  Haiti. 
Columbus  rejoined  him  on  December  S  and 
named  the  island  En>afiola.  Although  the  log 
does  not  say  so,  Columbus  himself  says  else- 
where (as  (TO  also  his  son,  his  brother,  and  Ias 
Casas)  that  he  recognised  it  as  heiw  Cypai^, 
and  he  continued  in  that  beli^  untiFbis  death. 
On  December  26  they  built  the  fort  of  La  Navi- 
dad  and  left  37  men,  with  ample  provisions,  as 
a  garrison.  December  28  the  Santa  Maria  was 
wrecked,  and  all  on  board  went  to  the  Jiifla. 
The  return  voyage  was  begun  Jan.  4,  1403.  In 
the  Azores,  which  they  reached  F^ruaiy  15, 
Columbus  wrote  his  first  aeeount.  Bfarch  4  he 
readied  Lisbon,  where  he  wrote  his  second  ac- 
count. On  invitation  of  the  King  of  Portugal, 
Columbus  went  to  see  him  on  March  9,  and 
on  the  16th  dieembarked  at  Palos  and  dispatched 
a  courier  to  the  "Catholic  Kings,"  who  were  at 
Barcelona.  On  the  30th  they  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  his  letters  and  invited  him  to  come 
to  them  at  Barcelona.  In  their  letter-they  spoke 
of  his  disooferies  as  havins  been  made  in  tas 
India*,  This  rcyal  letter  is  uie  first  ofHcial  docu- 
ment in  which  uiis  expression  appears.  In  bulls 
of  May  3  and  4,  1493,  the  Pope  sanctioned  the 
rights  of  the  "Catholic  Kings"  to  the  islands 
and  lands  discovered  by  Columbus,  who  was 
spoken  of  as  having  been  sent  to  discover  dis- 
tant islands  and  lands  situated  in  seas  that  no 
one  had  yet  sailed.  There  was  In  these  bulls  no 
mention  of  the  route  to  India. 

Every  asristanee  was  pnRnised  Colmnbus 
towards  equipping  a  secona  expedition.  Seven- 
teen  vessels  were  soon  ready,  carrying  1600 
persons,  and  on  Sept.  25,  1493,  they  set  sail. 
The  island  of  Dominica  was  reached  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  and  on  the  27th  Columbus  anchored  off 
the  fort  of  La  Navidad,  which  was  found 
deserted.  The  garrison  had  been  killed  by  the 
natives,  whom  the  outrages  committed  by  the 
white  men  had  provok^  b^ond  endurance. 
Ahwidtming  this,  Columbus  founded  a  new  town 
(Isabella),  and  the  next  two  years  were  spent  in 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  form  of  government 
and  in  several  exploring  expeditions  into  the 
interior  of  Espafiola  and  the  neighboring  islands. 
Many  causes  united  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
colony,  and  Columbus  at  length  determined  to 
return  to  Spain,  where  his  enemies  were  actively 
trying  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  sover- 
eigns in  him.  Landing  at  CAdiz  on  June  11, 
1490,  he  proceeded  dirMtiy  to  the  court,  where 
he  was  most  graeionsly  received  and  qnid:ly  re- 
stwed  to  grace.   He  was  pranised  whatever  he 


desired  for  a  new  expedition,  but  there  was  a 
long  delay,  due  latgely  to  the  persistent  opposi- 
tion of  Fonseca,  Bishop  of  Palencia,  through 
whose  hands  everything  had  to  pass  before  Co- 
lumbus  could  secure  his  onlAt.  It  wu  not  until 
May  30,  1408,  that  six  vessels  were  ready  to 
sail.  A  more  southerly  route  than  before  was 
followed,  and  the  voyage  was  prolonged  until 
July  31,  when  the  three  peaks  of  Trinidad  were 
sighted.  After  a  fortnight's  rest  in  the  Gulf  of 
Paria  Columbus  coasted  the  South  American 
mainland,  which  he  now  saw  for  the  first  time, 
westward  as  far  as  Maiwarita,  and  then,  having 
Unt  decided  that  Faradue  must  he  situated  in 
the  interior  of  the  modem  Venezuela,  he  stood 
across  to  Espafiola.  Arriving  at  Santo  Domingo, 
which  had  become  the  principal  town  in  the  In- 
dies, he  learned  that  a  number  of  the  colonists 
had  rebelled  during  his  absence  and  that  every- 
thing was  at  odds.  His  temperament  was  fll 
suited  to  dealing  with  the  turbulent  crowd  who 
defied  bis  authority,  and  he  could  do  little 
towards  restoring  peace  and  order.  Both  sides 
sent  agenta  and  emissaries  to  Spain,  with  the 
result  that,  on  Aug.  23,  1600,  Francisco  de 
Bobadilla  arrived  at  the  island  with  royal  orders 
authorising  him  to  supersede  Columbus  in  the 
government.  Without  waiting  to  investigate  the 
chaiges  against  him,  Bobadifia  arrested  Colum- 
bus, treating  him  with  heartless  indignities  for 
which  no  justification  can  be  found  in  the  sur- 
viving records  of  the  colonv.  He  was  placed  in 
irons,  denied  visits  from  hfs  brothers  and  parti- 
sans, and  in  Oetober  sent  back  to  SjaaAn. 

The  news  that  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Seas 
had  arrived  home  in  chains  served  his  cause  bet- 
ter than  any  argument.  He  was  promptty  re- 
leased and  summoned  to  court,  where  every 
favor  was  shown  him.  King  Ferdinand,  how- 
ever, was  too  shrewd  to  restore  him  to  the  full 
powers  of  control  which  he  claimed  by  virtue  of 
his  discovery.  As  soon  as  he  became  convinced 
that  there  was  little  use  in  trying  to  secure  his 
rights,  Columbus  asked  for  a  fleet  with  which 
to  continue  his  discoveries.  This  was  readily 
granted,  and  in  May,  1502,  he  set  sail  with  four 
caravels  to  seek  a  route  to  the  real  East.  A 
art  of  the  royal  grant  was  the  condition  that 
e  should  not  revisit  Espafiola,  but  on  June  20 
Columbus  anchored  off  Santo  Domingo.  Being 
foriiidden  to  enter  the  harbor,  he  refitted  as  best 
he  oonld  outside,  where  he  successfully  weatjiered 
a  storm  which,  curiously  enough,  overwhelmed 
a  fleet  on  which  Bobadilla  and  several  of  his 
bitterest  enemies  had  set  sail  for  Spain.  Co- 
lumbus proceeded  westward,  and  between  July 
30,  1502.  and  Jan.  24,  1603,  he  sailed  along  the 
coast  of  Central  America,  from  Honduras  to 
Veragua,  where  he  att^pted  a  settlement.  In 
April,  1503,  the  disheartened  survivors  insisted 
on  abandoning  the  enterprise.  With  the  great- 
est difficulty  l^e  rotten  sJiips  were  brought  as 
far  as  Jamaica,  where,  in  August,  they  had  to 
be  beached  to  save  tiieir  ea^Eoes.  The  Admiral 
had  been  confined  for  many  weeks  to  his  bed, 
with  a  cunplieation  of  mental  and  bodily  ail- 
ments, from  which  he  aroused  himself  at  mo- 
ments of  special  danger  to  show  hia  earlier 
courage,  enthusiasm,  and  skill.  From  Jamaica 
a  messenger,  Diego  Mendez,  started  across  to 
Cuba  in  a  canoe  to  seek  help  at  Santo  Domingo^ 
It  was  many  months  before  the  pitiful  survivors 
learned  l^t  he  had  not  perished  on  the  way. 
Htf  reached  Espafiola  in  safety,  but  Ovando,  who 
had  succeeded  Bobadilla,  delayed  as  long  as  he 
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could  before  pennitting  Mendez  to  hire  a  Teasel 
to  go  to  the  rescue  of  tiie  castaways  on  Jamaica. 
At  last,  in  June,  1504,  the  sumTora  who  had 
remainod  faithful  to  the  Admiral  thron|^  dan* 
gers  and  disasters  were  once  more  embarked  on 
weir  way  back  to  civilization.  Refitting  the 
vessel  at  Santo  Domingo,  Columbus  proceeded  to 
Spain,  landing  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  on 
November  7.  Before  the  end  of  the  month 
Queen  Isabdla,  upon  whom  all  his  hopes  rested, 
died.  Columbus  went  to  Seville,  where  be  busied 
himself  during  such  intervals  of  froedom  fnxn 
pain  as  be  had  in  trying  to  put  bis  affairs  In 
order.  In  May,  1505,  be  vainly  journeyed  to 
Segovia  to  plead  with  the  King  for  some  recog- 
nition of  his  rights  and  those  of  his  son.  Thence 
he  retired  to  Valladolid,  where  he  died.  May  20, 
IS06.  His  body  was  laid  in  the  Carthusian 
monastery  of  Santa  Marfa  de  las  Cnevas  at  Se- 
ville, but  in  1642  it  was  removed,  witii  that  of 
hia  son  Diego,  to  be  interred  in  the  cathedral  of 
8ui  Domingo,  Hispaniola  (Haiti).  When  that 
island  was  ceded  to  the  French  in  1796,  a  trans- 
fer was  again  made,  to  the  cathedral  of  Havana, 
and  at  last,  after  Spain's  loss  of  Cuba  in  1808, 
the  bones  of  father  and  son  were  taken  back  to 
Seville  and  placed  in  the  cathedral  there. 

Columbus  literature,  already  very  voluminous, 
was  more  than  doubled  during  the  oelebration  of 
the  four  hundredth  anniTeraary  of  disoovaiy 
of  America  In  1892.  The  eblef  source  for  infor* 
mation  about  him  was  for  many  years  Kavar- 
rete's  great  collection  of  dociunenta,  published 
at  Madrid  between  1826  and  1837.  This  has 
been  in  a  measure  supplanted  a  monumental 
work  published  by  the  Italian  government, 
Bcritti  di  Colombo  (Rome,  1892).  The  stand- 
ard English  versi<Hi  of  the  Lettert  is  Major's 
tranalatioB  in  the  Hakluyt  Society  volumes  for 
1847  and  1870,  supplemented  by  Uarkham's 
translation  of  the  Journal  in  1843.  There  is  a 
convenient  edition  of  the  Letters  edited  by  W.  C. 
Ford  (Kew  York,  1892).  The  great  critical 
study  of  Columbus'  life  and  family  is  1^  Har- 
riase,  in  2  vols.  (Paris,  1884),  the  results  of 
which  were  presented  in  English  by  Winsor 
(Boston,  1892).  Later  works  are  those  of 
Markham  (London,  1893),  Adams  (New  York, 
1892),  Thacher  (ib.,  1903-04);  Ober  (lb.,  1906), 
and  especially  the  following  works  by  %nry 
Vignaud,  the  distinguished  counselor  'of  ttie 
United  States  Embassy  at  Paris,  whidi  must  be 
used  to  supplement  and  correct  the  great  work 
of  Harrisse  previously  mentioned:  Toaoan^U 
and  Columhut  (London,  1902);  CHtical  Study 
of  the  Various  Dates  Assigned  to  the  Birth  of 
Cotmmbua  (ib..  1903);  "Proof  that  Columbus 
was  Bom  in  1451,"  in  Amerioan  Siatorical  Re- 
vietD  (Jan.,  1907);  Sltudea  orMv^uea  aur  la  vie 
de  Colomb  avamt  set  dSoouver^  (Paris,  1005) ; 
Biatoire  critique  de  la  gnmde  eatrmriM  de 
Chriatophe  Oolomb  .  .  .  lifS-liSS  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1911). 

COLTTMBXTS  (Col6n),  Diboo  (in  It.,  Oia- 
oomo)  (c  1468-tl516).  The  youngest  brother 
of  Christopher  Columbus.  He  was  bom  prob- 
ably  at  Genoa,  and  upon  the  news  of  his  brother's 
grnt  discovery  came  to  Spain.  He  accompanied 
Christopher  on  his  second  voyage  and  late  in 
1494  was  at  the  head  of  a  commission  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  Espaffola  in  the  absence 
of  the  Admiral.  In  1496  he  went  to  Spain  to  de- 
fend his  brother  against  the  charges  submitted 
hy  some  of  tbe  unruly  members  of  the  colony. 
He  returned  to  Equiflola,  but  fell  Into  disgrace 


and  was  sent  in  chains  to  Spain  in  the  year  1500. 
He  is  thou^t  to  have  entered  the  Church  a 
number  of  years  before  his  ^th. 

GOltVXBUB  (C0L6n),  Dxeoo  (I480-162«). 
Eldest  son  of  Christopher  Columbus.  He  was 
bom  probably  at  Lisbon  and  came  in  1484  to 
Spain  with  his  father,  who  left  him  for  some 
time  with  his  friends  at  the  convent  of  La 
RAbida,  while  he  himself  went  4o  se^  aid  at 
the  court.  In  1494  he  became  page  to  the  Crown 
Prince,  Juan,  and  after  the  latter's  death  in 
1497  he  was  admitted  into  tbe  houaebold  of 
Queen  Isabella,  where  he  remained  tiU  1504. 
After  the  death  of  hia  father  he  received  the 
title  of  Admiral  of  the  Indies,  but  was  refused 
the  viceroyalty  which  be  claimed  as  his  pater- 
nal right.  In  1508  he  married  a  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Alba,  and  through  her  mfluence 
succeeded  in  being  made  Groveraor  of  the  Indies. 
In  1600  he  arrived  at  Espafiola  to  take  poeses- 
aion  of  hia  i^ce.  He  never  desiated  in  hia  daim 
to  the  vioeroyally  and  to  a  share  of  the  reve- 
nues from  the  New  World  due  him,  and  in  1620 
finally  won  hia  case.  He  was  recalled,  however, 
from  his  government  in  1523,  and  though  he 
made  hia  peace  agiun  with  the  court,  did  not 
return  to  the  New  World.  He  died  at  Montalbftn 
in  1526.  His  aoa  Lnfs  (c.  1520-72),  bom  at 
Santo  Dtuningo,  received  the  title  of  Admiral  of 
tiie  Indies  in  1620.  He  finally  abandoned  all 
claims  of  the  family  to  the  idoeroyalty  and  re- 
ceived in  cwnpensation  an  estate  in  Jamaica 
and  one  near  VerEigua,  with  the  tiUea  of  Duke 
of  Veragua  and  Marquia  of  Jamaica.  In  1663 
he  was  banished  on  account  of  his  dissolute  life 
to  Orfin,  where  he  died.  With  Dmo  Col6n 
(died  1578),  a  nephew  of  Luis  and  a  great- 
grandson  of  Christopher,  tbe  male  line  of  the 

great ,  Admiral  became  extinct   The  preaent 
ukes  of  Veragua  trace  their  descent  zriMn  m 
aister  of  the  laat  Diego. 

COLUMBVB,  Fkbdinand  (Febhakdo  CcHidii) 
( 1488-1539 ) .  A  natural  son  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus by  Beatrix  Enrfquez  de  Arena,  of  C6r- 
doba.  In  1498  he  became  page  to  Queen  Isa- 
bella. He  accompanied  his  father  on  his  last 
voyage  to  the  New  World,  and  in  1609  be  sailed 
for  EspaQola  with  his  brother  Di^,  who  had 
been  made  Qovemor  of  the  Indies.  Returning 
to  Spain,  he  settled  down  as  a  coamographer  uid 
writer  on  navigation.  He  travded-extensivdy  in 
Itafy,  the  Neuierlanda,  Qerma^,  and  France, 
and  in  1528  visited  En^^d.  Two  ^eara  later 
he  iras  a  member  of  the  board  of  arbitration  ae- 
lected  to  decide  on  the  conflicting  claims  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  Molucca  ulands.  His 
political  career  was  an  active  one  and  mainly  in 
line  with  hia  profession  as  geographer.  Two 
years  before  hia  death  he  founded  a  aehool  of 
mathematics  and  education  at  Seville.  Hia  li- 
brary of  more  than  12,000  volumes  he  left  to  the 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  at  Seville.  Ferdinand 
is  beet  known  as  the  probable  author  of  a  life 
of  his  father,  upon  which  all  subsequent  biogra- 
phies of  Christopher  Columbus  have  been  based. 
We  possess  this  work  only  in  the  form  of  the 
Italian  translation  published  at  Venice  in  1571, 
the  original  having  been  lost.  Ferdinand's  claim 
to  the  authorship  of  this  bic^raphy  haa  been 
denied  by  oninent  authoritiea  aim  juat  as 
warmly  defended;  the  questimt  is  still  a  mooted 
one. 

COLITMBITS  BASBAOKS.  A  United  States 
military  post  establiahed  in  1863  and  originally 
an  araenal.   The  reservation  onbraeea  77  acres 
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and  is  one  mile  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  is 
the  nearest  railroad  station.  It  is  an  important 
recruiting  depot  for  the  United  States  army  and 
contains  quarters  for  26  offiesrs  and  8  companies 

of  infanti?.  

COLUlf-CrLIiE.    See  Columba,  Saint. 

COL'inCEI/IiA  (Lat.,  dim.  of  ctriumna,  col- 
umn). A  descriptive  term  employed  in  several 
groups  of  plant^^  but  especially  in  mosses  and 
molds.  In  the  nuMses  the  columella  is  a  central 
axis  of  sterile  tissue  extending  throu^^  the  cap* 
aula;  while  in  the  molds  it  is  the  bulging  wall 
at  tiie  base  of  the  spontngtum,  which  extends 
more  or  less  into  the  cavity  of  t^e  sporangiiun. 

COXTnCELLA,  Lucius  Junius  M(m«ratub. 
The  most  learned  of  Roman  writers  on  practical 
agriculture.  He  was  born  at  Gades  ( Cadiz ) ,  in 
Spain,  and  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
first  centurv.  For  some  time  he  redded  in  Syria, 
but  lived  cnie^  at  Rmne,  and  died,  most  prob- 
ably, at  Tarentum.  His  great  work,  De  Re  Ru«- 
tioa,  in  12  books — the  tenth.  On  Qardening,  is 
in  dactylio  hexameters — is  addressed  to  one 
Publius  SilvinuB  and  treats  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture lands,  culture  of  trees,  fruits,  vegetables, 
grain,  vines,  olives,  etc.,  care  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, birds,  and  bees,  respective  duties  of  mas- 
ters and  servants,  and  the  like.  A  supple 
mentary  treatise  relates  to  trees.  This  ancient 
Book  of  the  Farm  is  written  in  good  Latin,  sod 
the  inibrmation  is  w^ious,  tboua^  in  stxne 
points  of  questionable  accuracy,  l^e  best  com- 
plete edition  of  Columella  is  by  Schneider,  in 
Beriptoret  Rei  RuatiocB  (Leipzig,  1784-97) ;  for 
text  of  Ikk^s  X  and  xi,  see  Lflndstrom  (ib., 
1903,  1907).  Consult  Barbaret,  De  Oolumellw 
Vita  et  ScriptU  (Nancy,  1888) ;  Becher,  De 
Columella  VUa  it  Scriptia  (Leipzig,  1807). 

COLXnoS  {from  Lat.  ooluimw,  column,  oon- 
neeted  with  AS.  holm,  island).  In  uchitectnre, 
a  vertical  support,  usually  round  or  polygonal, 
and  having  a  height  much  greater  than  its 
diameter.  A  complete  or  typical  column  con- 
sists of  a  base  (q.v.),  shaft,  and  capital  (q.v.). 
The  capital  forms  at  once  an  ornamental 
topping  for  the  column  and  an'  intermediate 
member  between  the  vertical  lines  of  the  shaft 
and  tite  horizontal  architrave  (q.v.)  or  the 
impost  and  spreading  spandrel  {q.v.)  of  the 
arcade,  which  rests  upon  it;  while  the  base  in 
like  manner  mediates  between  the  shaft  and  the 
horizontal  surface  in  which  the  column  stands. 
The  shaft  is  therefore  the  essential  part  of  the 
column;  for  some  columns  lack  bases,  as  the 
Greek  Doric,  and  some  are  without  capitals, 
as  in  certain  late  Gothic  examples.  The  shaft 
is  commonly  round  in  section,  but  its  section 
may  be  any  regular  geometrical  ^fure,  A 
square  or  rectangular  column  is,  however,  gen- 
erally called  a  pier;  and  whenever  the  shaft 
of  a  vertical  support  is  very  massive,  or  is 
built  up  of  masonry  of  several  pieces  of  stone 
in  each  course,  it  is  generally  called  a  pier 
rather  than  a  column.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
each  course  or  horizontal  division  is  composed 
of  ft  single  sttme,  called  a  drum,  the  support 
is  termed  a  column  rather  than  a  pier.  But 
this  distinction  is  not  always  observed,  for  the 
vast  pillars  of  masonry  which  flank  the  cen- 
tral aisle  of  the  Hypostyle  Hall  at  Kamak, 
though  not  composed  of  drums,  are  universally 
called  columns.  When  the  shaft  is  of  complex 
plan,  having  a  central  core  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  subordinate  shafts,  as  in  Romanesque 
and  Gothic  architecture,  the  whole  is  called  a 
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clustered  column  or,  more  cmnmonly,  a  clustered 
piw.  The  word  pilUtr  is  frequently  but  loosely 
used  in  the  senses  both  of  column  and  pier; 
for  its  meaning  and  proper  use,  see  that  term. 
A  column  may  be  of  any  material— stone, 
marble,  brick,  wood,  or  metal;  but  ordinary 
squared  or  rough  supports  of  timber  are  prm- 
erly  called  poate.  Columns  of  stone  or  marble 
are  monolithie  when  the  shaft  is  a  single  piece; 
only  in  the  rarest  instances  are  base,  shaft,  and 
column  hewn  all  of  one  piece.  Columns  carry 
the  superstructure  by  means  either  of  hori- 
zontal beams  or  lintels,  called  architraves 
(q.v.),  or  arches.  In  the  latter  case  a  block, 
called  an  impost  block  or  supercapital,  is  some- 
times interpiosed  between  the  capital  and  the 
springing  or  impost  of  the  arch,  as  in  Byzan- 
tine architecture;  sometimes  the  interposed 
feature  emnprises  a  square  section  of  an  entire 
entablature — architrave,  frieze,  and  c<Hiiice — as 
in  many  late  Roman  examples.  In  botii  Orede 
and  Roman  architecture,  and  Uie  modem  styles 
derived  from  them,  certain  forms  of  column 
are  uniformly  ccanbined  with  particular  forms 
of  entablaturi^  according  to  more  or  less  well- 
defined  rules;  such  a  specific  combination  is 
called  an  order  (see  ObdIBS  op  Abchitbctpbe)  ; 
but  no  such  uniform  emnbinatitms  are  found 
in  Egyptian,  Oriental,  or  medieval  architecture. 
Various  types  of  column  and  their  character- 
istic capitiUs  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
plate.  Some  of  the  special  forms,  uses,  a^ 
types  of  columns,  including  the  metal  supports 
in  modem  steel  construction,  are  briefly  men- 
tioned and  explained  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

HiatoricaL  In  the  earliest  Chaldean  archi- 
tecture the  column  seems  to  have  played  no 
part  whatever;  even  in  the  later  Assyrian 
palaces  it  was  used  only  in  a  subordinate  func- 
tion, for  small  secondary  supports,  probably 
of  wood,  as  shown  in  the  relief  pictures.  It 
was  the  Egyptians  who,  lacking  good  timber 
but  having  abundant  stone,  first  develcq>ed 
columnar  types  of  architecture,  placing  massive 
columns  in  rows  spaced  as  far  apart  as  was 
practicable  to  span  with  stone  lintels.  While 
they  used  one  nndeviating  ^pe  of  cornice 
(q.v.),  the  forms  and  prfmortions  of  the  col- 
umns varied  greatly,  both  as  to  the  shaft, 
which  was  round,  quatrefoiled,  or  clustered 
section,  and  the  capital,  of  which  tiie  most 
impdrtant  t^pes  were  the  lotus  bud  (or  papy- 
rus bud),  eitner  simple  or  clustered;  the  bell- 
shaped  or  campaniform,  simple  or  multifoiled; 
the  palmiform,  and  the  Hathor-headed,  with  four 
masks  of  Hathor  surmounted  by  a  model  of 
a  shrine.  A  simple  round  disk  was  the  only 
IFonn  of  base  used.  The  shaft  generally  swelled 
from  the  base  and  contracted  gradually  up- 
ward,  and  at  the  top  was  decorated  by  five 
or  six  bands  under  the  capital.  The  round 
shafts  were  often  covered  with  incised  pictures 
and  hierc^lyphics.  The  great  central  columns 
of  the  Hypostyle  Hall  Karnak  (q.v.)  are 
75  feet  high  and  16  feet  in  diameter  (see  Abchi- 
TGCTUBB,  Plate  of  Temple  of  Karnak).  The 
Egyptians  employed  columns  chiefly  as  interior 
supports;  the  Gredcs  used  them  both  as  in- 
terior and  exterior  supports,  and  developed  in 
the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders  types 
of  column  and  entablature,  and  of  architectural 
effect,  which,  further  elaborated  by  the  Romans, 
have  furnished  models  and  suggestions  for  the 
architecture  of  subsequent  ages.  The  earliest 
Greek  eolnmns,  those  of  Crete,  Myeente,  and 
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Tiryiw,  seem  to  hare  been  derived  from  wooden 
oriiinalB  in  tree  tmnka  set  i^i  with  the  small 
end  down,  as  Utey  all  taper  downward.  They 
were  perhaps  often  of  wood  plated  or  sheathed 
with  bronze;  but  a  few  stone  columns  have  been 
found,  among  tbem  those  of  the  doorway  of  the 
Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenn,  now  restored 
and  re£rected  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  columns  of  the  poet-Homeric  or  historic 
Greek  architecture  were  entirely  different  from 
the  early  types  just  described.  Fw  over  000 
years  the  Gredcs  employed  the  Doric  column 
with  but  slight  variations,  the  earliest  known 
examples,  at  Corinth,  dating  from  perhaps  650 
B.C.  The  Doric  column  had  no  base;  its  sturdy 
shaft,  tapering  slightly  upward  in  a  delicate 
convex  curve  (enti^ia)  to  the  capital,  had  16 
or  20  shallow  vertical  cliannelinj^  nieetin|[  in 
sharp  edges  or  arriaeg.  The  capital  cfmaiated 
mainly  of  a  spreading  convex-profiled  drenlar 
mtdding  (echinus)  supporting  a  plain  Moare 
abaens  (q.v.).  The  waft  was  cranposed  of 
dmms,  and  the  height  of  the  column  varied 
from  less  than  five  times  the  lower  diameter 
in  early  examples  to  more  than  seven  diameters 
ia  late  examples.  Those  of  the  Parthenon  are 
six  feet  in  diameter  at  the  foot,  and  34.23 
feet  high;  tb^  are  spaced  somewhat  over  two 
diameters  on  eentree.  The  great  masrtveneoa 
of  the  earliest  exam^tles  counts  against 
tiie  theory  that  th^  were  derived  from 
wooden  prototypes;  but  their  origin  is  aa 
yet  undetermined.  In  the  sixth  century  B.O. 
the  Ionic  type,  indubitably  derived  fr<Hn 
wooden  prototypes,  was  introduced  into  European 
Greece  from  Asia,  and  by  its  more  slen- 
der proportions  and  greater  richness  of  detail 
won  favor  for  certain  classes  of  buildings  of 
moderate  sise.  This  type  waa  from  1%  to 
0%  diameters  in  height  rising  from  a  richly 
molded  circular  base  to  a  capital  with  spiru 
Tf^utes  connected  by  a  band,  above  a 
carved  echinus.  In  Asia  Minor  this  order  was 
employed  for  temples  of  colossal  size,  eg.,  that 
of  Artemis  (Diana)  at  Ephesua.  In  the  fourth 
century  the  Corinthian  capital,  of  ornate  de- 
sign with  leaves  and  volutes  around  a  bell- 
fluped  eore,  waa  introduced  as  a  variant  of 
the  loiic,  tiie  column  being  otiierwise  of  the 
slendu^  Ionic  type.  Later  the  Romans  de* 
Tel«>ed  an  entirely  distinct  Corinthian  wder. 

These  various  forms  of  column  were  used 
by  the  Greeks  chiefly  for  exterior  colonnades; 
but  in  the  larger  temples  and  other  structures 
they  appear  also  as  interior  supports,  some- 
times in  two  stories.  In  tiie  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Basse  and  in  the  Propyltta  at  Athens  tiie  in- 
terior colnmna  wore  Imue;  those  in  the  Tholos 
at  EpidauruB  were  Corinthian;  while  in  all 
three  the  exterior  columns  were  Doric.  In  the 
unfinished  temple  of  Zens  at  Agrlgentum,  and 
in  the  tiny  dioragio  monument  of  Lysierates 
at  Athens,  engaged  columns,  i.e.,  columns  partly 
sunk,  as  it  were,  in  the  walla,  were  need  mi 
the  exterior. 

The  Romans  developed  the  colunm  into  an 
architectural  feature  of  far  mater  fiexiUlit^, 
variety,  and  splendm'  than  the  Greeks.  Their 
Tuscan  and  Doric  coluinns  were  variants  of 
earlier  Etruscan  types;  the  Gi«ek  Ionic  they 
adf^ted  with  little  change;  the  Greek  Corin- 
thian they  elaborated  into  a  distinct  order  with 
its  own  entablature;  and  to  these  four  they 
added  the  Composite,  a  variant  of  the  Corin- 
thiuu   While  the  proportions  of  these  etdumns 


varied  leas  widely  than  the  Chedc,  it  la  a 
mistake  to  assert  that  they  were  uniform  at 
any  one  time,  or  regalaAed  by  a  rigid  canon. 
Moreover  the  Romans  greatly  increased  the 
variety  of  their  columnar  architecture  by  em- 
ploying monolithic  shafts  of  polished  marble, 
porphyry,  and  granite;  by  superposing  the 
orders  m  many-storied  buildings;  by  the  in- 
troduction of  pitaaters;  by  setting  ocAumna  <hi 
pedestals;  coupling  columns  inth  pilaaters; 
and  by  the  use  of  engaged  columns  in  com- 
binaticm  with  areaded  structures.  In  vaulted 
buildings  the  ranlts  were  made  to  spring  from 
huge  columns  surmounted  by  blocks  of  a  com- 
plete ratablature;  and  as  purely  decorative 
features  small  columns  and  pilasters  were  em- 
ployed to  fiank  niches  and  doors,  and  laiger 
ones  to  break  up  and  adorn  the  surfaces  of 
blank  walla,  tiw  piera  of  archea  of  triumph,  and 
the  like.  0<dnmns  of  great  aise,  veritable 
towers  witii  interior  stairs  and  exterior  sculp- 
ture, were  set  up  aa  memorials  (see  Anrommt 
CoLtTHN ;  TujAN'8  CoLUUN ) .  In  Pompeii 
columns  were  frequentiy  built  of  rubble  or 
brick,  and  heavily  covered  with  stucco  molded 
into  the  forms  of  the  various  orders  and  painted 
in  bright  colors  (see  PoHFBa).  In  Roman 
work  generally,  the  column  really  or  apparently 
sui^rts  an  entablature.  Only  in  late  woric, 
as  at  Spalato  (q.v.)  and  in  Syria,  were  ctdunms 
used  as  aiq>pOTt8  for  arcades.  Iliis  uae  of  the 
column,  however,  became  general  in  early 
Christian  architecture,  in  the  interiors  ot  basil- 
icas  with  aisles  (see  Basiuoa),  though  in  some 
examples  the  columns  carry  horizontal  en- 
tablatures. The  Bysantine  architects  used  the 
column  as  a  support  for  arches  uid  vaults, 
employing  monolithic  shafts  tike  the  Romans, 
but  devising  wh<dl7  new  types  of  carved,  basket- 
like  capitals,  often  snmumnted  by  in^toat 
blocks.  They  never  used  the  engaged  e^lnmw^ 
In  Italy,  through  the  early  Middle  Ages,  the 
column  and  pilaster  of  a  semiclassic  type  never 
quite  passed  from  use;  but  in  the  early  Lom- 
bard buildings  the  clustered  pier,  with  four 
columns  or  shafts  grouped  around  a  central 
core,  made  its  appearance  as  early  as  tiie  elev- 
mth  ooitnTy  (San  Amhrqgio,  Milan) ;  and 
somewhat  later  the  nook  ahi^t  or  jamb  cdnnm 
appeared  in  the  splayed  doorways  of  chnrchea. 
Tnese  types  of  suppwt  spread  throu^  France 
and  through  Germany,  especially  tiie  Rhine 

Erovinces,  and  by  way  of  Normandy  into  Eng- 
ind  and  northern  Europe.  Out  of  the  Roman- 
esque clustered  pier  was  develwed  all  the 
mlendid  clustered  shafting  of  Gothic  interiwa. 
^e  slender  shafts  had  no  entasis  ot  diminu- 
tion; they  were  aonetimea  attached  and  some- 
times  free,  and  the  capitals,  Men  remotely 
reminiscent  of  the  COTinthian  tyrp^  were  richfy 

1.  Ggyptiui  lotua-flow«r  oolumn. 

2.  Greek  Doric  oolumn  from  the  Parthenon  at  Athene. 

3.  Oreek  lonio  oolumn  from  the  Eroofatbeum  et  Athene. 

4.  Roman  Corinthiui  oolumn  from  the  Pantheon,  Rome. 

5.  Byiutine  otdumn  from  St.  Swhia,  Ciractsntiiraple. 
0.  Italian  Romaneaque  oidumn,  Verona  Catbedr^ 

7.  EncUab  Nonoan  ooluim.  BIj  CathadnL 

8.  French  Qothlo  oolumn.  Miureh  of  Notn  Dane,  Oialaan- 

•ui^Mame. 

9.  Encliah  Oothie  oolumn,  Saliabnry  Calbednd. 

10.  Mooriah  oolimin,  Alhambra,  Oraaada. 

11.  Till  Hull  iiiiliiiiiii  iiiiieiiiiii  iif  niiliiiinii  TiMiaHiillimto 

12.  Hindu  oolumn,  poroh  at  PerocH*,  Inma. 

13.  Lattice  and  chumel  eted  cohmin  with  ban, 

14.  Caet-iron  oolumn  with  baaa. 

16.  Ruatieated  Dorio    oolumn,  Palab  do  Lnxmbowt, 
Paria. 

16.  Baaded  Dorio  otriumn,  PaUa  da  Loom,  Paiis. 

17.  MesMHisI  oolanm.  ColonBe  de  La  BaiWe,  Paria. 
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carved  urith  foliage,  Bometimes  with  groteeques. 
Gothic  shafts  were  always  smooth;  but  taoae 
of  the  Romanesque  period  were  sometimes 
richly  carved.  Round  piers,  like  very  massive 
cfdumns,  continued  to  be  used  in  place  of,  or 
in  c<Hmeetion  with,  clustered  cirfumna  in  France 
and  Belgium  (and  for  a  while  in  England )> 
until  the  decline  of  Gothic  art.  Meanwhile  the 
Moslem  world  had  adopted  the  simple  column, 
with  ■  capitals  of  various  types  (see  Mooaic- 
ICEDAN  AST).  In  China  and  Japan  the  column 
seldom  appears,  ita  place  being  taken  in  in- 
teriors by  wooden  posts;  but  in  India  the 
Jaina  and  Brahman  styles,  as  wdl  as  the 
Indo-Moslem,  produced  an  infinite  variefy  of 
colonins,  more  often  polygonal  tiban  round, 
and  carved  into  endleeely  varied  deoorative 
forms. 

The  Renaissance,  first  in  Italy,  then  in 
France,  and  finally  throughout  Europe,  revived 
all  the  Roman  forms  of  colxunns,  devised  many 
charming  variations  of  the  Ck>rinthian  type  of 
cwital,  invented  new  types  of  shaft— rusti- 
cated, banded,  and  senlptored,  and  new  ar- 
rangementa  of  columns,  especially  by  coupling 
them.  The  colonnades  in  front  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  and  in  Paris  those  of  the  Louvre 
and  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  are  among 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  examples  of  co- 
lumnar architecture.  In  modem  practice  the 
Greek  as  well  as  the  Roman  and  Renaissance 
^ee  are  In  use,  and  in  the  United  States 
eapecially  the  columnar  portico  has  been  used 
with  grandiose  effect  in  a  great  number  of 
public  buildings. 

A  column  havinf^  beveled  or  grooved  joints 
between  ita  drums  is  a  ruatioated  column;  one 
with  alternate  or  occasional  drums  of  larger 
diameter  than  the  rest  is  a  banded  column; 
one  projecting  from  or  partly  embedded  in  a 
wall  is  an  engaged  column.  A  column  set  as 
a  mnllion  In  an  evening  In  the  centre  of  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  is  a  midwall  column. 
A  roetral  column  is  a  memorial  or  decorative 
column  adorned  with  symbolic  ships'  prows 
projecting  from  its  shafts;  cantoned  columns 
are  those  attached  to  the  corners  of  a  rectan- 
gular pier.  Metal  columns  may  be  of  cast  iron, 
or  "built  up"  of  bars,  beams,  and  plates  of 
wrfin^t  irrai  or  ateel,  and  are  known  by 
various  names  according  to  their  form,  e^., 
Z-har  when  composed  oi  double-angle  irons  re- 
sonbling  the  letter  Z;  boa  when  built  up  of 
two  or  more  channel  bars  and  two  plates; 
H-columns,  I-eolumns,  etc.,  when  of  sections 
resembling  those  letters.  A  Phieniz  column  is 
a  circular  steel  column  built  up  of  flanged 
bars  of  segmental  section.  (See  Fibepioof 
GoNBiBUCTZON.)  The  biblipgraphv  of  columns 
la  practically  identical  with  that  of  architec- 
ture (q.v.) ;  see  that  for  Oedebs  aw  Abchi- 
TBcrrmB;  and  also  consult  Ouadet,  ThSorie  de 
I'Arohiteoture  (Paris,  1S04)  and  Longfellow,  The 
Column  and  the  Arch  (New  York,  1899). 

COI/XnSX.  As  defined  by  the  United  Statee 
Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  a  military  forma- 
tion in  which  the  elements  are  placed  one  be- 
hind another,  whetiier  these  elements  are  flies, 
squads,  platoons,  or  larger  bodies.  When  a 
re^ment  is  on  the  march,  and  each  company 
marching  in  column  of  squads,  it  is  said  to  be 
"in  column  of  route."  The  same  formation  may 
be  adopted  by  any  number  of  troops  in  a  com- 
mand. When  the  science  of  war  waa  in  its  in- 
fancy, dense  column  formations  were  the  usual 
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order  of  battle,  much  reliance  being  placed 
upon  it  by  every  European  nation  except 
England,  who  invariably  preferred  its  opposite, 
the  "line"  formation.  See  Taoiios,  Militabt; 
Mabchivo;  Adtakcb  Guabd;  Auct  Obqah- 
IZATIOR;  Rkab  Ouabd.  The  oompositicm  and 
iteration  of  a  ctdomn  <ii  ships  In  naval  mr- 
fare  or  manmuvres  will  be  found  Seated  under 
Tactics,  Naval. 

COI.UK'NA  BOSTRATA.  A  column  set 
up  in  the  Roman  Forum  to  commemorate  the 
naval  victory  of  Gains  Duilius  (q.v.)  over  the 
Carthacinians  in  260  b.o.  It  was  of  marble, 
adomea  with  the  prows  of  the  captured  ships; 
hence  the  name.  The  column  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  lightning,  a  new  colunm  was  erected 
by  Claudius,  with  an  inscription  found  in  the 
Fonun  in  1666  ud  now  preserved  in  the  palace 
of  the  Conaervatori.  Consult  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tiowum  Latinarum,  roL  i  (2d  ed.,  1803),  and 
Allen,  Remnants  of  £arly  Latin,  pp.  67-68 
(Boston,  1884). 

COIiTTiar  OT  JULY.  See  Jtn.T.  Coluun  or. 

COLinor  07  MAB/CUS  ATTRBaJTTS.  See 
ASTOHINK  COLUlfN. 

OOIiTTlOr   OF   PHO'OAS.     See  PaocAS, 

COLUHN  OF. 

OOLUXH  07  SAnmCABK.  Bee  YEinac. 
OOLTTKN  07   TBATAN.     See  Tbajan's 

Column. 

OOLTmVS  07  HEB'CUI^    See  Hkbcu- 

US,  PiLLABS  OF. 

COLUMN  VENDOJCE,  vftN'ddm'.  See  Veit- 
dOue,  Plack. 

COLTTBE,  kO-lQr'  (Gk.  xiXo,  koloe,  docked  -|- 
oipd,  oura,  tail).  One  of  the  two  great  circlee  of 
the  celestial  sphere  drawn  through  the  celes- 
tial pole,  and  m  <me  case  tiie  eqninozoi,  in  the 
other  the  s(^sticea.  The  ocdures  divide  botii  the 
ecliptic  and  the  eeleetaal  equator  into  four  equal 
parts.  The  &<^Btitial  colore  also  passes  through 
the  pole  of  the  ecliptic. 

G0LV1XLE,  kOlMl  (from  the  town  of  Col- 
vtlle.  Wash. ) .  A  former  important  Salishan  peo- 
ple, calling  themselves  Sbwoyelphi,  or  Senijextee, 
originally  occupying  the  country  on  Columbia 
River  about  OoIvilM  and  Kettle  rivers,  north- 
eastern Washington.  The  great  salmon-fishing 
resort  of  Kettle  Falls  was  within  their  terri- 
tory, and  here,  in  1846,  was  established  the 
Jesuit  mission  of  St.  Paul,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  which  nearly  all  the  upper  Colum- 
bia tribes  are  now  Christianized.  They  were 
put  upon  a  reservation  (Colville)  in  1872 
and  numbered  785  in  1910.  See  Salishan 
Stock. 

OOLVZn',  kOlMn,  Sxb  Smnzr  (1846-  ). 
An  English  critic  of  art  and  bocdcs,  bom  at 
NorwowU  Surr^.  He  graduated  in  1867  at 
Trinity  Collw^  Cambri&e,  waa  elected  a  fel- 
low of  the  college  in  1868,  and,  having  become 
Slade  professor  of  fine  arts  at  Cambridge  in 
1873,  held  that  post  by  successive  reelections 
until  188S.  In  1876-84  he  was  abo  directtnr 
of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  of  the  universibr. 
He  was  keeper  of  prints  and  drawings  in  the 
British  Hnseum  from  1884  to  1912.  His  c<hi- 
tributims  to  periodicals  on  the  history  and 
criticism  of  literature,  and  more  largely  of  the 
flne  arts,  are  numerous  and  valuable.  He  was 
knighted  in  1911.  His  published  works  in- 
clude the  volumes  on  Walter  Savage  Ltmdor 
(1881)  and  John  Keate  (1887)  in  the  "English 
Ifen  of  Letters  Series";  A  Florentine  JPioture- 
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Chronicle  (1898);  The  Early  History  of  En- 
gravinj/  •»  England  { 1905 ) ;  editions  of  Seteo- 
Mom  from  the  Writitus  of  Walter  Baoage 
Landor  (1882) ;  of  th«  LeHera  of  KeaU  (1887) 
in  the  "Golden  Treasury  Series,"  and  of  the 
Pa^en  of  Fleeming  Jenkin  (1887;  with  J.  A. 
Ewing);  Selected  Drawinga  from  Old  Mastera 
(1903-10);  Early  Engraving  and  Engravera 
m  England  (1906);  Lettera  of  Robert  Louia 
Bteventon  (1911).  His  iahors  in  ccmnection 
with  the  prqwraticm  of  the  standard  Edinburgh 
edition  (27  vob.,  1894-08)  of  the  works,  and  of 
the  editifm  of  the  collected  Lettera  (2  vols., 
London,  1000;  preceded  in  1895  by  Vailima 
Lettera)  of  his  friend,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
nuide  him  an  an^ority  on  that  author.  He 
ako  wrote  the  sketch  of  Stevenson  for  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (vol.  liv), 
and  was  to  lutve  written  the  authoritative  Life, 
intended  for  publicatitHi  with  the  Lettera,  but 
was  obliged  to  rdinquish  the  task  to  Graham 
Balfour. 

OOXi'V00aaB88B8,O«»GBPA«iBiDGi(1847- 

).  An  American  naval  olBeer,  bom  at 
Norwich,  Vt.  After  serving  two  years  in  the 
Civil  War  on  the  ships  Supply  and  Saratoga, 
he  att^ded  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
where  he  graduated  in  1869.  He  was  promoted 
through  uie  various  grades,  becoming  obtain 
in  1905  and  retiring  as  rear  admiral  in  1907. 
During  the  Spanish-American  War  he  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay.  He  was  inatnictw 
at  the  Naval  Academy  in  188»-90  and  in 
1803-09,  and  waa  commandant  of  midshipmen 
in  190Mff. 

COI/WBLL,  SrsPHEir  (1800-72)'.  An  Ameri- 
can author  and  philanthrtmist,  bom  in  Brooke 
Co.,  West  Va.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson 
Coll^,  Pa.>  in  1819;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Vu-ginia  in  1821;  and  practiced  in  Pitts- 
burgh until  1831,  when  he  engaged  in  the  iron 
business  in  Philadelphia  and  be^n  writing  for 
the  press,  partienlariy  oft  questimiB  of  politics 
and  social  science.  He  gathered  a  large  ubrary, 
which  he  left  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  also  endowed  a  chair  in  social  sci- 
ence. During  the  Civil  War  he  was  an  active 
supporter  of  the  Unitm  and  at  its  close  was 
appointed  a  conunisaioner  to  revise  the  internal- 
revenue  system.  Besides  contnbutiona  to  com- 
mercial and  financial  periodicals,  he  published: 
PoUtica  for  Amerioatt  Ohriatiama  (18S2) ;  Po«i- 
tUm  of  Ohriatiamty  im  the  Vnited  Btatea  in  tta 
Relation  with  our  Political  Byatem  and  Reli- 
gioua  Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools  (1866) ; 
Effects  of  Diawiion  on  Slavery  (1866);  The 
Ways  and  Meama  of  Oommeroial  Payment 
(1858). 

COXT.    See  Mouse  Bibd. 

COLYV.   See  Colins. 

COL'ZA,  or  Coleseed.   See  Rape. 

CO'MA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  kS/m,  Ic6ma,  deep 
sleep,  from  xotnaw,  koiman,  to  put  to  sleep,  from 
Kfiirtfat,  keiathai,  to  lie;  connected  with  Lat. 
quiea,  rest).  A  state  of  profound  inscnsibili^ 
differing  fran  natural  sleep  in  that  thejpatiait 
cannot  be  arouaed  from  the  stupor.  The  pa- 
tient's c^es  are  closed,  his  pupils  are  either 
large  or  small,  his  face  is  generally  flushed 
and  the  conjunctivae  red,  the  breathing  deep, 
labored,  and  stertOTOus.  The  different  varieties 
of  coma  which  the  physician  is  called  upon  to 
distinguish  are  as  f<^ows:  Coma  due  to  drugs, 
e.g.,  alcoholf  opium,,  bdladonna,  chloral;  poi- 
soning   from    illuminating    gas,  ptcHuaines, 
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uremia,  and  diabetea;  nnMmscioosness  from 
nervous  diseases,  such  as  e^iiepey  and  hys- 
teria; or  from  brain  lesions,  as  apoplexy,  tumors 
or  abscess  ot  the  brain,  eoneuauon,  meningitis. 
There  remain  also  to  be  mentioned  voluntary 
coma  (feigning,  malingering)  and  tranuent 
coma,  or  synec^.  In  the  coma  from  opium 
or  morphine  the  patiwt  should  be  aroused 
if  possible  and  kept  walking  and  awake  by 
various  means;  but  in  coma  from  all  other 
causes  he  should  be  kept  abetrfutely  quiet  in 
bed.  Theref<m  it  is  very  neccBsaiy  to  know 
exactly  what  trouble  must  be  treated,  and  no 
layman  can  judge  of  the  proper  remedial 
measures.  The  coma  from  alcoholic  intcmea- 
tion  is  so  frequent  and  well  known  Uiat  very 
often  the  coma  of  serious  condititms  is  mis- 
taken for  mere  dnmkenness. 

Coma  VlglL  A  conditicm  of  continuous 
sle^lessness,  associated  with  partial  unctm- 
Bcionaness,  occurring  towards  uie  end  ot  a 
sarere  attack  of  diseases,  such  as  typhus  m 
t^hoid  fever,  or  ddirium  tremens. 

CO'lCA.  BEB'JgJIl^mW  (Lat,  Berenioe*fl 
hair).  A  small  northem  constellation  said  to 
have  been  named  in  honor  of  Berenice,  the  wife 
of  Ptt^emy  Euergetes,  but  first  delimited  by 
IVcho  Brahe.  It  lies  to  the  south  of  the  tail 
Of  the  Great  Bear  and  very  near  the  equinoc- 
tial colore  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  a  small  cluster 
of  stars  wUch  has  been  the  subject  of  careful 
measurement  witii  the  heliometer  by  Chase  at 
the  Yale  Observatoiy,  and  photographically  by 
Kretz.  at  Columbia  fTnivemly,  New  Y<»k.  See 
ConoN  OF  Saxos. 

COICACOHIO^  k6-mak^0  (Lat.  Comaeu- 
lum).  A  town  in  the  Valli  di  Ctmunachio, 
Province  of  Perrara,  in  noriJieast  Italy,  situ- 
ated on  the  southernmost  of  the  lagoons  of 
the  Po,  3  miles  from  the  Adriatic  (Map:  Italy, 
G  3).  It  is  built  on  13  islands  that  are  coa- 
nected  by  numerous  bridges,  and  the  lagoon 
c(Hnmunicat«  with  the  litUe  port  of  JS^pam- 
vaeca,  on  the  Adriatic.  It  is  the  seat  m  a 
bishopric,  has  ancient  walls  and  an  old  cathe- 
dral. It  was  formerly  an  important  fortress. 
The  majori^  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  fishing  for  eels  for  Uie  market  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  salt.  Pop.  (commune),  1881, 
9974;   1901,  10,877,  1911,  12,052. 

COWMAN,  Kathabink  ( 1867-  ) .  An 
American  economist  and  educator,  bom  in 
Newark,  Ohift.  She  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1880,  and  was  professor  of 
history  (1883-1900)  and  then  of  economics  at 
Wellesley  College.  Her  writings,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  on  economic  history,  in^ 
dude:  The  Growth  of  the  English  Nation 
(1894);  History  of  England  (1899);  English 
History  as  told  by  English  Poets  (1902;  with 
Eatiiarine  Lee  Bates) ;  Induatrial  History  of 
the  United  States  (1905,  revised  1011) ; 
Economio  Beginni$iga  of  the  Far  West  (1912). 

COMA'NA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  K6napa,  Komana) . 
1.  GouAiiA  or  Cafpaoooia,  an  ancient  dty, 
situated  in  a  dee]^  valley  of  t^e  Anti-Taurua 
Range,  through  which  the  river  Sams  flows.  It 
is  probably  iwntical  with  the  Kumani  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  I  (c.1140-1105  b.0.)  and  the  Kammanu 
of  Sargon  II  (722-706  b.o.).  Comana  was  cele- 
brated as  the  place  where  the  rites  of  the  god- 
dess Ma  (the  Greek  Enyo,  or  Artemis,  and  tiie 
Roman  Bell<ma)  were  celebrated  with  much 
solemnity  and  great  magnifleowe,  in  a  spadooa 
and  sumptuous  temple,  to  which  the  city  waa 
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scarcely  more  than  an  appenda^.  It  waB  gov- 
erned by  the  chief  priest,  who  took  rank  next  to 
the  King.  In  Strabo'a  time  more  than  6000  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  temple 
affairs.  The  festivals  attracted  large  gather- 
ingB.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Th.  Reinach 
(Mithridate  Bupator,  1890,  p.  242)  that  the 
early  development  of  this  ciilt  was  to  some  ex- 
tent  influeniwd  by  the  Cimmerians  (q.v.)  in  ttu 
seventh  century  a.c.  John  Cbrysostom  died  in 
Comana  on  his  way  from  Cueusus  to  Pityns  on 
the  Euxine,  whither  he  had  been  banished.  2. 
CoHANA  at  PoNTUS,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  river  Iris,  the  modern  Tocat-su. 
It  was  an  important  commercial  city,  and  the 
seat  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess  of  the  moon, 
whose  cult  was  carried  on  with  c^^onies  analo* 

Sras  to  those  employed  in  the  Cappadoeian 
omana  (see  above).    Its  ruins  are  snU  to  be 
seen  near  the  village  of  Oumenek. 

COKANCHB,  kd-man'ch6  or  kd-mfin'chft  (of 
unknown  signification,  first  applied  to  the  tribe 
by  the  Spanish  Mexicans),  an  important  tribe 
of  Shoshonean  stock,  formerlv  ranging  jointly 
witii  the  Kiowa  (q.v.),  along  tne  southern  plains 
frcm  the  Arkanus  River  to  central  Texas,  and 
extoiding  their  forays  far  down  into  Meirioo. 
Up  to  ihe  surrender  of  the  last  hostile  band,  in 
1876,  they  were  the  constant  scourge  of  the 
M^can  and  Texan  frontier.  They  are  a 
southern  offshoot  of  the  Shoshoni  proper,  the 
language  of  the  two  tribes  being  the  same.  They 
are  singularly  deficient  in  religious  ceremonials. 
They  now  number  1171,  in  western  Oklahoma, 
their  reservation  having  been  thrown  open  to 
settlonent  in  1901.  Consult  Handbook  of  Amer- 
ican Indiana  (Washington,  1907). 

COMANCHE.  A  city  and  the  county  seat  of 
Comanche  Co.,  Tex.,  112  miles  southwest  of  Fort 
Worth,  on  the  Fort  Worth  and  Rio  Grande  and 
the  St.  Louis  and  Southwestern  railroads  (Map: 
Texas,  C  4).  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region  and 
has  stockyards,  brickworks,  cotton  gins  and 
other  estaraisiiments  connected  with  the  cotton 
industry.  Ctmianche  was  settled  in  1867  and 
is  governed  under  a  charter  of  1876  which  pro- 
vides for  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  uni- 
cameral council.  The  water  worica  are  owned 
by  the  city.    Pop.,  1900,  2070;  1910,  2756. 

COIDUVOESAN  SEBIBS.  A  division  of 
the  Cretaceous  system  of  rocks,  including  all  of 
tlie  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  as  developea  in  the 
southern  interior  section  of  the  United  States 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Mexico.  The  series 
is  made  up  of  three  subordinate  stages  (o) 
Trinity,  (6)  Fredericksburg,  and  (c)  Washita; 
the  first,  or  Trinity,  stage  largely  consista  of 
sands,  but  the  later  ones  are  largely  limestone 
or  chalk.  The  beds  are  exposed  over  an  ex- 
tensive area  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Mexico, 
reaching  a  tfaidmess  of  1000  feet  or  more  in 
Texas  and  over  10,000  feet  in  Mexico.  They 
contain  lignitie  coal  and  some  bitumen.  The 
Comanchean  is  given  the  rank  of  a  system  by 
some  American  geologists  who  employ  the  name 
to  designate  all  of  the  strata  hitherto  classed 
as  Lower  Cretaceous ;  the  Cretaceous  system 
would  then  include  only  the  part  that  has  usu- 
ally been  designated  as  Upper  Cretaceous.  Con- 
sult Chamberlln  and  Salisbury,  Qeolom*  toL  iii 
<New  York,  1907).   See  Cbvfaobous  BTsmf. 

OOlCATAOirA,  kft'niA-yA'gw&.  The  capital 
of  the  department  of  the  same  name,  Honduras, 
near  the  Rfo  Ulua,  37  miles  northwest  of  T^u- 
cigalpa  (Map:  Central  America,  D  3).  It  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  but  has  little  trade. 


It  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  the  cathedral,  dating 
from  the  early  eighteenth  century,  is  the  most 
notable  building.  Pop.,  about  3000.  Comayagua 
appears  first  in  history,  under  the  name  "Valla- 
dolid  la  Nueva,"  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  Indian  relics  found  in  the 
vicinity  testify  to  its  antiquity.  UntU  1880  it 
was  the  eapim  of  the  republic. 

OOXB  (AS.  eaunb,  Icel.  kamhr.  OHO.  etomb, 
Gcr.  Kamm,  comb;  connected  with  Ok.  yi/t^t 
gomphoa,p^,  OChureb  Slav,  zadi,  Skt.  jambha, 
tooth).  Ctnnbs  seem  to  have  been  used  by  tiie 
ancients  rather  for  adjusting  than  for  fastening 
the  hair,  the  pin,  or  bodkin  (aou8),  having 
chiefly  been  emplc^ed  for  the  latter  purpose. 
Both  the  Greek  and  Roman  combs  were  generally 
made  of  boxwood,  obtained  from  the  uiores  of 
the  Euxine;  but  later,  ivor^  combs,  which  had 
long  been  used  1^  tiie  EWpmns,  came  into  gen- 
eral use  among  the  Romans.  The  preoious 
metals  were  also  used  for  this  purpose,  but  this 
was  probably  rarer  in  ancient  than  in  modem 
and  mediteval  times,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  comb  not  having  then  been  used  as  an  orna- 
mental fastening.  Of  the  early  use  of  gold 
combs  in  Great  Britain  we  have  a  reminder  in 
the  well-known  ballad  of  "Sir  Patrick  Spens**: 

"O  luif,  Udc  mar  tbeir  Uitym  dt, 
Wi'  tiuar         kAmea  in  thnr  hair." 

Combs  have  been  foimd  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves 
of  both  men  and  women.  In  early  times 
the  comb  had  a  place  in  the  church  service. 
Careful  ritualistic  directions  have  been  found 
for  combing  the  abbot's  hair  in  the  sacristy 
before  vespers  and  other  services.  In  the  tomtn 
of  the  marine  in  the  catacombs  combs  of  ivory 
and  boxwood  have  been  found,  which  testify  to 
this  ancient  custwn  of  the  priests  arraoj^ng 
their  hair  before  the  altar. 

An  ancient  Irish  lot^  rack  comb  is  in  the 
museum'  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acadony.  The  sides 
are  hogbacked,  and  between  them  are  set  the 
pectinated  portions,  varying  in  breadth  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  according 
to  the  Eoze  of  the  bone  out  of  which  they  were 
cut.  The  whole  is  fastened  tcgetiier  with  Iffass 
pins  riveted.  By  this  contrivance  any  damaged 
portion  could  easily  be  replaced. 

Modem  combs  are  made  witii  ant<HDatic  ma- 
chineiy  from  tortoise  shell.  Ivory,  horn,  wood, 
bon^  metal,  india  rubber,  and  celluloid.  The 
material  is  first  made  into  plates  of  the  size, 
shape,  and  thidcness  of  the  comb,  and  then  the 
teeth  are  cut.  In  the  case  of  horn,  a  material 
which  is  becoming  rarer,  the  horn  must  be 
cleaned  and  slit,  heated  and  flattened,  and  sawed 
into  sfaips.  The  edges  and  ends  are  then 
trimmed,  and  the  blanks  are  finished;  the  last 
stage  in  this  preliminarT  process  being  hydraulic 
pressing.  The  old  method  of  cutting  the  teeth 
was  by  the  atadda,  or  double  saw,  which  had 
two  blades  of  steel  set  parallel  to  each  other, 
with  a  space  between  them  equal  to  the  thickness 
of  the  intended  tooth.  Combs  wit^  00  or  60 
teeth  to  the  inch  may  be  cut  in  this  manner. 
The  teeth  are  then  ttilnned,  smoothed,  and 
finished  by  means  of  thin,  wedge-shaped  files. 

By  the  <^der  process  of  cutting,  above  de- 
scribed, the  material  corresponding  to  the  spaces 
between  the  teeth  is  of  course  wasted;  by  the 
method  of  parting  this  is  made  available  to 
form  the  te^  of  a  sectmd  comb.  The  plate  of 
horn,  tortoise  shell,  etc.,  in  a  modem  comb- 
cutUng  machine  is  cut  throngh  with  plungers 
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carrying  at  tbeir  lower  «ndB  cutters  which  cat 
the  teeta  of  two  combs  at  a  time.  The  essential 
features  of  the  cutter  o(Huist  oi  two  thin  eUsda 
incUnsd  to  each  other,  which  rqiresent  the 
e^ies;  between  these,  and  connecting  the  ends, 
is  a  small  cross  chisel.  When  this  compound 
cutter  descends  with  sufficient  force  upon  the 
plate,  it  will  cut  one  of  the  teeth.  By  single 
machinery  the  table  carrying  the  plate  is  made 
to  advance  a  distance  equal  to  the  thickness  of 
one  tooth  while  the  cutter  is  rising,  and  thus  the 
snecessive  cuts  are  nutde.  A  slignt  poll  is  now 
sufficient  to  part  the  plate  into  two  combs,  the 
teeth  of  which  only  require  filing  and  finishing. 
India-rubber  combs  are  manufactured  by  pres- 
sing the  caoutchouc  to  the  required  form  in 
molOB  and  "vulcanizing"  or  combining  it  with 
sulphur  afterward.  By  this  means  a  high  degree 
of  nardness  can  be  obtained.  Celluloid  oombs 
may  be  also  molded,  but  a  process  similar  to 
t^t  used  with  horn  Is  preferaUe.  In  making 
eelluloid  MHnbe  the  teeth  may  be  rather  sawed  or 
dae  the  combs  may  be  twinned  or  parted  as  de- 
scribed above,  or  formed  with  other  automatic 
machinery  in  which  the  entire  process  from  the 
blanks  may  be  carried  on  to  the  finishing  stage. 
In  1905  combs  to  the  value  of  $2,760,380  were 
produced  in  the  United  States  by  42  establish- 
ments,  with  a  capital  of  $l,112,iw0,  f^ving  em- 
ployment to  1806  wage  earners.  For  the  manu- 
facture ot  horn  oombs  and  the  modiinery  uaed 
therein,  ctmsuH  ^^all.  The  Manufacture  of 
Horn  Combs,"  Amerioan  tfooAiwiX,  -rtA.  xxxv, 
p.  740  (New  York,  1911).  For  the  manufac- 
ture of  celluloid  combs,  consult  Masselon,  Rob- 
erts, and  Cillard,  Celluloid,  Eng.  trans,  by 
Ho4%son  (London,  1912). 

COMBt  or  COOMB.  An  old  British  com 
measure,  containing  four  bushels.  In  many  lo> 
ealities  hcdlows  or  valleys  amfmg  hills  are  called 
"combs."  or  "coombs." 

OOlCBA.  kOmO>&,  Ehilio  (1839-  ).  An 
Italian  writer,  born  at  San  Germano  Chiswe. 
As  professor  at  the  Istituto  Valdese  at  j^orence, 
he  founded  in  1873  the  review  entitled  Bivifta 
Cristiana,  somewhat  polemical  in  natiire,  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  religious  topics.  The  history 
of  religious  reform  in  Italy  is  well  described  in 
tlie  interesting  works  entitled  Introdueione  tUla 
atoria  della  riforma  in  It€Uia  (1881)  and  I  noetri 
protegtawH  (1896-07).  The  Storia  del  Vatdeti 
(new  ed.,  1001)  was  translated  into  English  by 
T.  E.  Omba  (X^don,  1S80). 

COMBABELLSS,  Cavebi?  op.    See  Palbo- 

UTHtC  PeRKH). 

COMTBAT  (Fr..  from  oomhattre,  to  fight, 
from  Lat.  com-,  together  +  ML.  battere,  to 
fight,  fmu  Lat.  batuere,  to  beat),  Sraotx. 
Among  the  early  Ncroonen  a  careful  distinetlfm 
was  made  hetmen  the  or^nary  single  combat, 
or  eitwigi,  and  the  hdlm-ganga,  or  island  duel. 
The  former  was  unencumbered  with  rules  and 
traditions  and  was  a  simple  fight  between  two 
opponents.  The  other,  which  received  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  always  held  on  the 
h6lm,  or  island,  generally  of  a  river,  was  ac- 
companied by  very  elaborate  rites  and  rules  and 
could  be  en^tged  in  only  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  be  determined  by  the  authorities. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  court  of  final 
appeal,  and  at  the  meeting  of  every  Parliament, 
or  Thing,  a  place  for  the  holding  of  these  official 
duels  was  set  aside.  Many  old  Norse  warriors 
were  famous  as  fighters  of  hdlms,  some  even  re- 
ceiving nidcnames  fnnn  this  circumstance.  The 


hdim  was  abolished  by  the  Icelandic  Parliament, 
about  1006,  probably  as  the  result  of  the  recent 
estabtishmein  of 'a  new  court  id  appeal,  which 
made  it  unnecessary.  The  heim  oonUnued  in 
Norway  for  a  few  years  longer.  Some  ctmnee- 
tion  may  exist  between  the  h6Im  and  the  N(mnan 
toumamente,  and  the  modem  duel,  with  its 
formal  procedure,  re^resente  the  same  idea  in 
an  imofncial  form.  Consult  Boigt,  Dcr  gericht- 
liohe  Zweikampf  nach  seinem  Vraprung  und  in 
BotoHdali^  in  romaniache  Fonohungen,  pp. 
486-498  (1800),  and  Below,  Der  Onprumg  de$ 
DwAU  (Freiburg,  1898). 

COMBE, kOm,aBOBQS(1788-1868}.  AScottish 
phrenologist,  born  in  Edinburgh.  He  ottered 
the  legal  profession,  became  a  writer  to  the 
signet  in  1812,  and  continued  to  practice  until 
1837,  when  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
scientific  pursuite.  He  published  his  £«say«  on 
Phrenology  in  1819  (renamed  in  lator  editions 
System  of  Phrmuloffif) ,  and  in  1828  The  Oom' 
Hitution  of  Mam  OoHsiderml  im  JteteHon  to  Ew' 
temal  Objects.  Combe  contributed  largdy  to 
the  PhremOogioal  Journal  (20  vc^,  1^4r-47). 
Besides  the  works  mentioned,  he  wrote  on  ethics, 
educatitm,  p<^tic8,  ectmomics,  and  theology.  He 
also  traveled  in  America  and  Germany,  and  pub- 
lished Hotea  on  the  United  States  of .  North 
Amerioa  (3  vols.,  1841).  In  his  day  his  writ- 
ings were  popular,  but  thc^  have  no  importanoe 
now.  For  his  lAfet  consult  Gibbon  (Londim, 
1878). 

COXBE,  WiuiAV  (1741-1828).  An  English 
author.  He  was  bom  at  Bristol  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Oxford,  which  he  left 
without  a  d^ree.  After  rapidly  spending  a 
small  fortune  that  had  been  left  him,  he  settled 
in  London  as  a  law  student  and  hock  writer. 
In  1776  he  published  his  "DiaboUad,  a  poem 
dedicated  to  the  worst  man  in  his  Majesty's 
dominirais."  By  his  pen  he  earned  a  preourions 
living,  and  spent  a  good  deal  ot  his  time  in 
prison.  He  wrote  upmrd  of  200  biographical 
sketches,  70-odd  sermons,  many  satires  in  dog^ 
gerel,  and  an  immense  number  of  magorine 
articles.  His  most  famous  work,  however,  is 
Three  Tours  of  Dr.  Spntaa  (1812-21),  written 
in  verse,  and  illustrated  by  Rowlandson.  It  is 
a  comic  account,  of  still  undiminished  humorous 
appeal,  of  the  ulventures  of  a  pedagogue^  Con- 
Buft  Hotten,  The  Three  Toun,  eSted  with  a 
bibH<«raphy  (London,  1869). 

COMBE  CAPBLLB  SKELBTOXT.  See  Mur, 

AWCIKNT  TTPBS. 

COMHEBMKRE,  Staflkton  Cottok,  Vib- 
COUPTT  (1773-1865).  An  English  soldier.  He 
was  born  at  Llewenny  Hall,  Denbighshire,  and, 
after  serving  in  several  campaigns  in  India  and 
South  Africa,  joined  the  anny  in  Spain,  where 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  rising  to  the 
command  of  the  entire  cavalry  of  the  allied 
forces.  He  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
in  Ireland  from  1822  to  1825  and  was  then  sent 
in  the  same  capacity  to  India,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years,  during  part  of  this  time  acting  as 
(Governor-General.  In  recognition  of  his  distin- 
guished services  he  received  the  titie  of  viscount, 
and  in  186S  was  made  field  marshal.  He  hod 
succeeded  to  the  family  banmetey  in  18(W.  He 
was  consteble  of  the  Tower  (1862)  after  Wel- 
lington. A  few  years  after  his  death  an  eques- 
trian stetne  by  Marocbetti  was  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Chester  Castle.  Consult  The  Com- 
bermere  Correspondence,  edited  by  his  widow 
and  W.  W.  Knollys  (London.  1866). 
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COKBSSf  kANb,  Franqoib  (1816-90).  A 
French  acholar  and  historian,  bom  at  Alby.  He 
became  professor  of  history  at  the  College  of 
Pamiers  in  1844,  at  the  College  StaniBlas  in 
Paris,  1848,  at  the  Lyc^  Bonaparte  in  1863,  and 
in  the  Bordeaux  faculty  of  letters  in  1860.  He 
published:  Hi»toir$  o^ntfrale  de  la  diplomatie 
europ^enne  (1864);  Hiatoire  de  la  d^UmaUe 
•love  9t  acandinave  (1868);  Biatoire  des  m- 
vationa  germanigues  en  Framee  (1873) ;  Leoturta 
higtoriquea  d  la  Borhonne  et  d  I'lnatitut  ( 1884- 
85) ;  and  an  edition  of  the  French  cfurespond' 
ence  of  John  de  Witt  (1873). 

COMBES,  JvBTDn  Louis  Eunx  (1833-  ). 
A  French  politician,  bom  at  Roquecourbe  in  the 
Dqtartaent  of  Tarn.  He  at  first  studied  for 
the  priestboodf  but  later  he  decided  to  heoome  a 
phyueian  instead.  After  completing  his  medical 
course  he  settled  down  aa  a  country  doctor  in  the 
little  town  of  Pons  in  the  Department  of 
Cfaarente>Inf£rieure.  His  interest  in  politics 
sprang  from  hia  interest  in  public  hygiene  and 
education.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Ptms  in 
1876,  then  a  member  of  the  Ccmseil-G^Dtod  of 
the  department  in  1879,  finally  a  senator  in 
1886,  an  office  which  he  stiU  held  in  1814.  M. 
Combes  became  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Radi- 
cal R«>ublican  party  and  was  given  the  port- 
folio of  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Bourgeois 
cabinet  of  1896.  In  1903  he  succeeded  WAldeck- 
Kousseau  as  Premier,  himself  talcing  the  port- 
folio of  the  Interior.  It  was  during  the  Combes 
ministry  tiiat  the  war  on  the  church,  which  had 
been  started  by  Waldeek-Rousseau,  wafl  carried 
m  with  unflinching  flmmess.  The  law  against 
the  religious  <H^rs  was  enforced  with  great 
wevwrity,  and  over  600  teaching,  preaching,  and 
commercial  orders  were  supprewed  under  the 
Combes  r^me.  The  Premier  was  relentless  in 
his  opposition  to  these  associations,  which  he 
regarded  as  "pernicious  instruments  of  that 
monstrous  theocratic  doctrine  which  is  fatal  to 
our  whcde  social  and  political  conception^  of 
which  ^e  fundamental  axiom  is  the  absolute 
independence  of  the  state  of  all  donna,  and  its 
reeosnlzed  supremacy  over  evety  ruigioua  eom- 
mmdor."  During  the  Combes  miniatiy  steps 
were  also  taken  whidi  were  to  lead  later  to  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  In  spite  of  the 
twet  tliat  M.  Combes  was  upheld  by  the  Chamber 
in  all  his  acts,  he  resigned  in  1906  because  of 
the  intense  bitterness  which  these  acts  aroused 
among  the  conservatives. 

M.  Combes  is  a  latter-day  Voltairean,  with  all 
of  his  master's  hatred  of  clerlcaltsm  in  all  its 
forms.  To  him  the  Catholic  church  appears  as 
the  sworn  enemy  of  modem  life  and  culture  and 
particularly  of  the  Republic  of  France.  M. 
Combes  is  therefore  a  statesman  of  one  idea, 
anti-clericalism,  for  he  has  taken  deeply  to  heart 
Gambetta's  famous  injunction,  Le  cUricaliame, 
voilA  Pennemi.  Personally  he  is  what  is  called 
in  France  an  "anstwe  Rqinblican,"  a  man  sinmle 
in  his  private  life  and  absdutely  rigid  in  nia 
adherence  to  the  principles  <n  the  French 
RevolutiOT. 

COX'BXKA'TION.    See  PEBicnTATNN. 

OOMBIVATION  (ML.  oombinatio,  from  Lat. 
combUtwe,  to  combine,  from  com-,  together  ■{• 
bini,  two  by  two).  In  law,  specifically  the  union 
of  individuals  or  corporations  for  the  promotion 
of  tiieir  common  business  int^ests.  When 
limited  to  this  object,  and  kept  free  tnm  fraud, 
violmoe,  or  like  sinister  meuiods,  it  does  not 
fidl  under  the  ban  of  modem  law.   If  tt  is  re- 


sorted to,  however,  lor  the  aooooiplisfament  of  an 
unlawful  end,  it  becomes  a  conspiracy  (q.v.)  and 
subjects  its  promoters  to  civil  actions  for 
damages  as  well  as  to  criminal  prosecution. 
Formerly  combinations  to  raise  or  depress 
prices,  as  well  as  every  form  of  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade,  were  treated  LS  oonqtiraeles 
by  English  law. 

Whether  combinations  by  laborers  to  raise 
wages  were  conspiracies  at  common  law  is  a 
question  upon  which  the  highest  authorities  in 
England  differ.  If  not  at  common  law,  they 
were  criminal  conspiracies  under  a  series  of 
statutes  bc^nning  with  23  Edw.  Ill  in  1349 
and  closing  with  40  Geo.  Ill,  c.  60,  in  1800.  A 
radical  change  in  l^slation  on  tids  iopie  in 
England  began  in  1826,  and  at  pres»t  oonriiina- 
tions  of  woitingmen  in  labor  wganizaticms 
(q.v.)  and  similar  associations  are  sanctioned  by 
law,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  provided  tbey  are  not  accompanied  by 
fraudulent,  violent,  or  menacing  ctmduct,  or  by 
boycotting  or  similar  unlawful  practices.  See 
CoNSnRACT ;  Botoott  i  Ihthodation  ;  T&ad» 
Untohb;  SmxK. 

Combinations  of  skill  and  capital,  within 
proper  bounds,  have  always  received  lecfal  recog- 
nition; such  as  the  condiinations  effected  in  a 
partnership,  joint-stock  association,  or  corpora- 
tion. At  present  the  tendency  to  extend  these 
combinations  and  to  introduce  new  or  modified 
forms  is  very  marked.  Trade-unions  (q.v.) 
among  workingmen,  and  trusts  (q.v.)  among 
capitalists,  mi^  tarn  as  illustrations.  The 
l<^slati(m  relating  to  these  forma  of  comtdna- 
tion,  as  well  as  th^  aetmomie  and  pi^tieal 
bearings,  will  be  dealt  with  under  the  iqtpropri- 
ate  titles. 

OOKBINO.    See  Caboino. 

COMBUSTION  (Lat  oom&iM^,  a  burning, 
from  oomburere,  to  hum,  probably  for  *oom«fwe, 
but  with  b  insM-ted  on  the  analogy  of  am&tMtu«, 
bumed;  lees  plausibly  for  *co-am&-vrer«,  to  bum, 
from  com-,  together  +  amb,  ambi,  Gk.  df^ifU, 
omphi,  around  -|-  ur^e,  to  bom),  or  BuBmna. 
The  prooess  by  which  bodies  combine  with  qkt- 
gen  and  are  thus  seemingly  destn^ed.  The 
tierm  is,  in  ordinary  parunoe,  restricted  to 
cases  in  which  the  prooess  of  combination  takes 

{ilace  r^idly  and  is  accompanied  by  heat  and 
ight,  as  the  combustion  of  wood  in  a  fireplace, 
the  combusticm  of  a  candle,  etc.  In  its  more 
scientific  usage,  however,  the  term  may  designate 
ai^  possible  ease  of  direct  cmnbinatimi  witii 
toymen,  whether  rapid  or  slow,  whether  aeemiH 
panied  by  light  or  not.  By  analogy,  the  term 
is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  rapid  union 
of  substances  with  ''supporters  of  combusti<Hi" 
other  than  oxygen,  such  as  chlorine  gas,  in 
which  a  candle  may  bum  almost  as  weU  as  in 
air. 

The  light  and  heat  of  combustion  are  utilised 
for  purposes  of  everyday  life,  tiie  ecoDbaatible 
material  anpl<9«d,  i.e.,  the  illuminant  or  the 
tml,  being  usually  some  product  containing  car- 
Ikhi.  Thus  ordinary  illuminating  gas  contains  a 
number  of  gaseous  chemical  compounds  of  car- 
bon. Coal  and  wood  are  mixtures  of  carbon 
compounds,  the  former  containing  even  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  free  carbon.  Hydrogen,  too, 
is  cme  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  most  fuels 
and  illnminants.  When  combustion  takes  places 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  combining  with  o^- 
gen,  give,  respectively,  carbtmic-aela  gas  (ear- 
brai  diradde)    and  water  vapor.   Tlaete  an. 
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therefore,  the  chief  products  of  ordfnary  iwm- 

bustion. 

The  heat  (measured  in  gram  calories  or  in 
kilojoules,  as  explained  in  the  article  Cheuis- 
XBT)  that  may  be  obtidned  by  burning  a  given 
mmount  (say,  the  moleenlar  weight  in  grams)  of 
a  substance,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance, on  its  state  of  aggr^tion  and  tempera- 
ture (usually  18°  C.)  before  the  combustion, 
and  the  temperature  (usually  again  18"  C.)  of 
tite  cooled  products  of  the  combustion.  All 
these  conditions  taken  into  consideration,  every 
combustible  chemical  substance  has  its  own 
charaeteristio  "heat  of  conhuBtloa."  The  fol< 
lowing  ara  the  heats  of  combostim  of  a  few 
well-luiown  compounds  of  carbon:  ordinary  alco- 
hol, 340,000  gram  calories;  acetic  acid  (tbe  sour 
principle  of  vinegar) ,  210,000;  ethyl-acetic  ester, 
644,000;  cane  sugar,  1,365,000;  cdluloee,  680,- 
000;  urea,  152,000.  The  combustion  of  a  chemi- 
cal compound  may  be  conceived  aa  taking  place 
in  two  ctmsecutive  steps:  first,  the  compound  is 
decMiqKMed,  iA,  every  one  ot  its  mfmeules  is 
bndKiL  up  into  its  cmutitaent  atoms — a  process 
lunally  mvcdTing  not  erotutiM,  but  abvyrption 
of  heat;  secondly,  every  single  atom  capable  of 
so  doing  ctHnbines  with  oxygen  (O)  an  atom  of 
carbon  (C),  thus  yielding  a  mol^nile  of  carbonic 
acid  (CO,),  and  two  atoms  of  hy driven  (H) 
yielding  a  molecule  of  water  (H,0).  This  sec- 
ond 8t«p  of  the  process  is  accompanied  by  the 
erolutitMi  of  a  quantity  of  heat  dqiendfng  i^pon 
the  number  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms  in  a 
molecule  of  the  combustible  compound.  But, 
owing  to  the  absorption  taking  place  during  the 
first  part  of  the  process,  a  portion  only  of  the 
heat  produced  during  the  second  part  actually 
anpears  in  the  form  of  sensible  beat,  and  it  is 
that  portion  which  is  called  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion. An  exact  knowledge  of  the  'heats  of 
combustion  of  various  substances  is  of  great 
inqiortance  for  tiieoretical  as  well  as  tor  im- 
mediate practical  purposes.  Its  practical  im- 
portance In  comparing,  eg.,  different  kinds  of 
fuel,  is  self-evident  and  requires  no  explana- 
tion. Its  tiieoretical  importance  is  mainly  in 
tbe  fact  that  with  the  aid  of  it  the  exact 
amount  of  heat  evolved  or  absorbed  during 
various  chemical  transformations  can  be  readily 
calculated.  According  to  the  first  law  of 
thermodynamits,  the  amount  of  heat  evolved 
or  absorbed  dnriag  any  transformation  what* 
ever,  is  ind^endent  of  tiie  manner  in  which 
the  transformaticm  takes  place.  For  example, 
the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  burning  one 
equivalent  weight  of  ordinary  alcohol  and  one 
equivalent  weight  of  acetic  acid,  is  the  same 
whether  we  bum  them  directly  or  first  cause 
them  to  combine  into  ethyl-acetic  ester  and 
then  bum  the  latter.  In  the  sectmd  case  the 
heat  absorbed  during  the  formation  of  the 
ester  must,  of  course,  be  combined  witii  that 
evcdved  duriiw  its  combu8ti<Hi.  But  this  sug- 
gests a  simple  way  of  obtaining  the  heat  of 
formation  of  the  ester  by  merely  carrying  out 
two  combustions.  Tbe  total  heat  of  combus- 
tion of  free  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  is  340,000 
210,000  —  550,000  gram  calories  (see  above) ; 
that  of  ethyl-acetic  ester  is  554,000  gram 
calories.  The  excess  of  4000  gram  calories  must 
therefore  represent  the  amount  absorbed  dur- 
ing the  combination  of  alcoh<d  and  the  acid 
into  etiiyl-acetic  ester.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  heat  of  any  chemical  reaction  may  be  de- 
termined, if  the  heats  of  combustion  of  the  react- 


ing substances  and  the  heats  of  combustion  <rf 
the  products  of  the  reaction  are  known.  In  many 
cases  this  is  the  only  certain  way  of  determin* 
ing  with  sfHue  precision  the  heat  of  reactions,  as 
direct  measurement  during  a  reaetitm  would 
often  Involve  very  great  e^ierimCTtal  diffleul- 
ties,  while  the  direct  measurement  of  the  heat 
of  combustion  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter. 
The  heat  of  combustion  is  usually  detmnined 
by  chemists  in  the  following  manner:  A  known 
amount  of  the  combustible  substance  is  inclosed 
in  an  air-tight  steel  vessel  filled  with  com- 
pressed ozygen  and  lined  on  tiie  inside  with 
platinum;  uie  vessel  is  immersed  in  a  oalmlm- 
eter  (see  Galobiutbt),  and  tiie  snbatance 
is  ignited  with  the  aid  of  an  iron  wire  heated 
by  means  of  an  electric  current;  the  observer 
measures  the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  calorim- 
eter, and  from  this  calculates  the  amount  of 
heat  produced.  The  importance  of  knowing 
the  heat  of  chemical  reacticms  is  discussed  in 
tiie  article  THBHOOHiaaaiST  (q.v.). 

Now,  while  the  heat  oi  eombnation  depends 
only  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  material 
burned,  the  rise  of  temperature  caused  by  it 
depends  to  a  very  great  extent  on  tbe  manner 
in  which  the  combustion  takes  places  If  other 
gases,  such  as  the  nitrogen  of  tiie  air,  are 
present  without  themselves  adding  to  tbe 
amount  of  heat  produced,  part  of  that  amount 
goes  to  heat  such  gases,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
temperature  is  considerably  lower  than  if  tbe 
same  substance  were  burned  in  precisely  the 
amount  of  oxygen  gas  required  far  its  combus- 
tion. The  rapidity  with  which  a  combnstiM 
takes  place  is  another  factor  on  which  the 
tempMttture  doiends;  for  heat  may  be  grad- 
ually dissipated  by  conduction  even  while  it 
is  being  produced,  and  so  the  actual  amount 
remaining  at  any  moment  during  a  slow  process 
of  combustion  may  be  very  snuOl.  Thus,  when 
phosphorus  is  expoeed  to  the  air  at  ordinary 
tenmeratnres,  a  slow  process  of  (Hddation  (ciHn- 
bustion)  takes  place,  very  little  heat  being  given 
out  at  any  given  moment.  If  ignited  in  tbe  air, 
phosphorus  bums  vividly,  giving  out  much  heat 
and  light  for  a  short  time.  Finally,  if  ignited 
in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen,  it  enters  into 
most  vivid  combustion,  evolving  for  a  very  short 
time  a  most  intense  heat  and  a  brilliant  lixht. 
An  analogous  phenomencm  may  be  observed  wo«i 
eoal  is  bivned  in  a  furnace.  So  long  as  thedow 
of  tile  furnace  is  open  and  there  is  but  little 
draft  through  tbe  twA,  the  evolution  of  heat 
is  moderate  and  may  last  several  hours.  But 
when  the  door  is  shut  and  much  air  is  drawn 
through  the  coal,  the  latter  is  more  quickly 
burned;  the  temperature  is  higher  because  more 
heat  is  evolved  ouring  a  shorter  period  of  time, 
but  in  the  long  run  the  amount  of  heat  produced 
is  tiie  same. 

Since  the  process  of  combustion  is  a  form 
(rf  chendcal  transformation  more  striking  and 
mwe  commonly  met  with  than  any  other  process, 
it  early  attracted  the  attention  of  scientific  ob- 
servers. But  since,  on  the  other  hand,  it  in- 
volves the  consumption  and  fcHTnation  of  gases, 
it  baffled  their  ingenuity  for  many  centuries. 
Those  light,  colorless,  aSriform  substances  had, 
in  the  first  place,  to  be  discovered;  and  for  a 
long  time  tBey  escaped  the  attention  of  cA>- 
servers,  in  ^ite  of  their  bein^  present  evei:r- 
where  and  constantiy  interfering  with  experi- 
mental work.  Further,  the  peculiar  properties 
<tf  gases,  t(^her  with  the  striking  ^>pearanM 
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of  flames  and  flree,  gave  j>irth  to  the  erroneouB 
idea  that  material  bodies  are  capable  of  loBing 
weight  by  combinioK  with  certain  "prtnciplea" 
and  of  Kaining  weiwit  by  having  such  "princi- 
plee"  taken  away  from  them.  Thus  the  phe- 
nomena of  combustion  long  han^tered  the 
progress  of  scieiiee.  Bat  it  was  tiie  same 
phenomena  that  also  finally  led  to  truer  con- 
ceptions; for  their  correct  interpretation  by 
liavoisier  formed  the  comer  stone  upon  which 
rests  the  gigantic  structure  of  the  chemistry  of 
to-day.  See  Food;  Fuel;  Thbemdchbhibtbt; 
CHSiasTBT;  Sfontaitbous  and  Scbpace  Com- 
bustion. 

OOK&DtB  TBASQAISB,  kVmk'di'  fiHN'- 
s&z'  (Ft.,  French  comedy).  The  official  name 
M  the  ThMtre  Franfais,  the  national  theatre  of 
France,  snbsidiied  by  the  state  for  the  advance- 
ment M  dramatic  art.  Its  history  dates  <^ially 
from  Oct.  21,  1680,  when  a  decree  of  Louis 
XIV  amalgamated  the  two  rival  companies  of 
the  Hotel  de  Bouraogne  and  the  HAtel  Ga4n£- 
gaud,  the  latter  being  a  fusion,  after  MoliCre's 
death  in  1673,  of  the  ThMtre  du  Marals  and 
the  Troupe  de  Moliere.  It  thus  maintains  a 
practically  unbroken  tradition  from  the  time  of 
the  great  master  of  emnedy  and  is  still  fiimiliar^ 
known  as  the  House  of  M<diere.  In  1682  the 
King  granted  to  his  comedians  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  12,000  livres  (about  92400),  their  first 
subsidy.  In  1689  th^  established  themselves 
in  a  new  house,  in  what  is  now  called  the  "Rue 
de  I'Ancienne  ComMie,"  and  took  the  name  of 
"Ia  Com^e  Fran^aise";  under  it  th^  played 
until  the  Revolution  witii  a  successiiHi  of  such 
artists  as  Banui,  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  Le  Kain, 
and  Mademoiselle  Clainm.  Tot  a  time  (1770- 
82)  they  were  housed  in  the  palace  of  the 
Tmleries  itself.  Later,  on  the  performance  of 
Ch^nier's  uitimonarchical  play  of  Charles  IX 
in  1789,  violent  political  discussions  arose  among 
the  perftHmers,  and  ultimately  they  split  into 
two  secticHis:  the  Republican  party,  under  the 
young  tragedian  Tauna,  establishing  a  new 
theatre'  under  the  name  "ThMtre  de  la  R^pub- 
lique,"  on  the  site  of  the  present  building  in  the 
Rue  de  Richelieu;  while  the  R^qralist  section 
took  the  title  "Theatre  de  la  Nation."  In  Sep- 
tember, 1793,  the  latter  was  suddenly  closed  by 
order  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and 
the  players  imprisoned,  though  they  were  after- 
ward gradually  released.  For  a  few  years  the 
rivalry  continued;  then  in  1790,  for  a  short 
time,  there  was  an  absolute  interruption  in  the 
history  of  the  Theatre  Fran$ais.  In  May  of 
that  year,  however,  the  OomMie  was  once  more 
reoiganised  and  settled  in  the  Sue  de  Richelieu. 
Napoleon,  while  at  Moscow,  Oct.  16,  1812,  pre- 
scribed the  regulations  which,  modified  in  1860 
and  185ft,  still  govern  the  company.  There  is 
an  admini»trateur-gH6ra.l  appointed  by  the 
government.  The  socUtairea  are  members  of  the 
company,  who,  as  shareholders,  divide  the  profits 
according  to  certain  rules.  Before  beii%  elected 
as  a  TOcj^tatre,  an  artist  must  have  served  in  the 
ttieatre  as  a  pennionnaire,  upon  a  salary.  A 
aoaiitaire,  after  20  years  of  service,  is  allowed 
to  retire  with  a  pension  of  4000  francs.  The 
annual  sum  received  from  the  state  is  240,000 
franca;  and  the  theatre,  being  removed  from 
the  fear  of  temporary  pecuniai^  failure,  ia  in  no 
sense  a*  mere  business  speculation,  but  serves  as 
an  educator  of  public  taste  and  sets  a  standard 
of  dramatic  training.  Here  many  of  the  great- 
est artists  of  the  modem  French  stage  have  voa 
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their  triumphs,  including  Mademoiselles  Mars, 
Rachel,  Bronan,  and,  for  a  part  of  her  career, 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  Monsieurs  Talma,  Got, 
Mounet-Sully,  and  Coquelin.  Early  in  1900  the 
historic  building  adjoining  the  Palais  Royal  was 
partiy  destroys  by  a  disastrous  fire,  but  was 
promptly  rebuilt  in  in^iroved  fashion  within  the 
same  lines.  Consult:  Matthews.  The  ThmU^ 
of  Parit  (New  York,  1880) ;  Lucas,  Hittoire 
philotophique  et  litt4raire  du  Th4Atre-Frangai$ 
(Paris,  1862-63) ;  Bonnassies,  La  ComSdie  Frtm- 
gaiae,  kiatoire  adminiatrative  (ib.,  1874);  Jo- 
annides.  La  Oom6d\e  Fran^aiae  1680  d  1900, 
dictiotmadre  gdniral  des  piSeet  et  dea  auteurs, 
preface  by  Jules  Claretie  (ib.,  1901) ;  Cochrane, 
The  TKMtre  Fram^ais  in  the  Bmm  of  Louis 
XV  (London.  1870);  and,  for  a  dlacostion  of 
many  of  the  plays  o>f  its  recent  rqtertoiy, 
Weiss,  Aittour  de  U  OomMte  Fnmfoiee  (Paris, 
1892). 

<K>]CfiDZB  HmCATNR,  v'm&n'  (Fr.,  human 
comedy).  A  series  of  novels  by  Honor6  de 
Balzac,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published 
in  1820,  but  the  genml  titie  of  which  was  not 
announced  until  1842.  Its  plan  was  to  present 
a  panorama  of  the  entire  life  of  his  country  and 
time.  This  colossal  attempt  was  left  ineom* 
plete  on  his  death  in  186a  But  well-nigh  100 
novels  remain,  dealing  with  Inmunerahle  types 
and  situations  chara^eristic  of  the  France  of 
the  early  nineteenth  century. 

OOM^mw  MITE.  See  AOAMUB  FOLUOCLOBUK. 

COICEDT.   See  Dbaua. 

COJCBDT  OS  SBB0B8,  The.  An  early 
play  of  Shakespeare,  acted  at  Gray's  Inn,  Dec. 
28,  1694,  and  printed  in  1623.  It  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  Memechmi  of  Plantus.  The 
plot  revolves  around  the  amusing  blunders 
caused  by  the  complete  dmilarity,  in  person, 
of  the  twin  brothers,  Antipholus  of  Syracuse 
and  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  and  their  twin 
servants,  the  Dromios,  whom  even  their  masters 
are  not  able  to  tell  apart. 

COHU'ItluS,  or  KOUKNBKT,  JOHAITN  AKOB 
(1692-1670).  A  noted  educational  reformer  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  bom  either  at  or  near 
Ungarisch-Brod,  Moravia.  His  parents  belonged 
to  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  Commiusbeeuns 
one  of  the  leaders  of  that  sect.  Though  on  ac- 
count of  poverty  he  was  unable  to  begin  his 
education  until  late — he  did  not  enter  the  Latin 
school  at  Strassnick  until  he  was  16 — ^he  at- 
tended the  gymnasium  of  Herborn,  in  Nassau, 
and  later  studied  at  Heidelberg.  In  the  course 
of  his  study  be  became  acauainted  with  the  edu- 
cational reforms  of  Raticnius  (q.v.),  and  with 
the  report  of  these  reforms  issura  by  the  unlver* 
sities  of  Jena  and  Giessen. 

The  work  of  Comenius  included  three  impor* 
tant  fields  of  activity.  His  practical  work,  con- 
stituting throughout  his  life  his  most  immediate 
concern,  was  that  connected  with  the  Moravian 
church.  In  1614  he  was  ordained  to  its  minis- 
try, and  four  years  later  was  given  the  chatge  at 
Fnbiek,  one  cii  the  most  flourishing  churchu  of 
that  communion.  In  consequence  of  the  religious 
wars  he  lost  all  his  pr<^erfy  and  his  writings  in 
1621,  and  six  years  later  was  compelled  to  flee 
from  his  native  country  on  account  of  the  pro- 
scription of  all  Protee^nta.  Settiing  at  Lissa, 
in  Poland,  he  became  director  of  the  gymnasium 
there  and  was  given  charge  of  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  churches.  In  1641  he  went  to  Eng- 
land to  Join  a  commission  chaived  with  the  re- 
form of  the  system  of  pnUic  e&catimi,  but  tiie 
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disturbed  political  condition  of  the  country  in- 
terfered with  his  project.  In  the  following  year, 
at  the  inritation  of  Oraistiem,  he  uvplled  him- 
self to  tiie  task  of  reorganizing  tne  Swedish 
sebo<^  He  elaborated  his  plans  at  Elbing, 
West  Prussia,  where  he  aettied  in  1642.  In 
1648  he  was  dected  BUh<^  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren  at  Lissa,  which  town  he  made  once 
more  his  residence,  and  where  he  published  a 
number  of  his  philological  works.    He  subse- 

rntly  visited  Transylvania  and  in  1660  assisted 
drawing  vp  a  plan  for  reforming  the  Protes* 
taut  sehocS  of  Siros-Patak,  Hungary.  In  16M 
he  letomed  to  Lissa ;  but  in  the  war  which  soim 
after  raged  in  Poland  he  once  more  lost  all  his 
prc^ierty,  including  bis  manuscripts,  and  was 
compelled  to  flee  (1667).  He  traveled  through 
Silesia  and  Brandenburg,  visited  Stettin  and 
Hamburg,  and  finally  wttled  at  Amsterdanif 
where  he  died. 

Through  all  his  muiderliiga  and  all  hia  edoea- 
tiwud  activities,  Gomenins*^  rdigious  interests 
were  cared  for  to  the  neglect  of  many  of  his 
great  educational  plana.  The  somewhat  mys- 
tical bent  of  his  mind,  however,  led  the  gifted 
reformer  into  extremes  that  render  much  of  his 
writings  valueless  for  modem  times  and  in  bis 
last  years  made  him  an  ea^  diqie  of  rdigioua 
impostors. 

£Ds  seeond  great  intmst  was  in  fnrtheiiiuc 
the  Baconian  attaDrot  at  the  organization  of  aU 
Imman  knowledge.  He  became  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  mi^clmadie  or  panst^hic  movement  of 
the  Beveniemth  century,  and,  in  fact,  was  in- 
clined to  sacrifice  his  more  practical  educational 
interests  and  opportunities  for  these  more  im- 
pfieing  but  somewhat  visionary  projects.  The 
men  of  affairs  who  aided  him  witii  funds  and 
gave  him  protection  and  (^portnnity  for  con- 
tinuing Us  educati<Hial  investigatitais  and  writ- 
ings were  more  interested  in  their  immediate 
practical  import,  and  insisted,  in  spite  oS  the 
wishes  of  Comeniua,  on  his  devoting  nis  ener^es 
and  original  insight  to  the  work  of  organizing 
schools  and  writing  textbooks  or  works  on 
method.  In  1639  (^menius  had  published  his 
Pan^^itB  Prodromwi,  and  in  the  following  year 
his  Eln^iBh  friend  Hartlib  published,  without 
his  consent,  the  plan  of  the  pansc^hic  woric  as 
outlined  by  Comenius.  The  result  of  liis  life's 
w<nk  in  this  sphere,  his  Pofnaophia,  was  de- 
stroyed in  manuscript  in  the  burning  of  his  home 
in  Lissa  in  1667.  The  pansc^hic  ideas  find  par- 
tial expression  in  the  series  of  textbooks  pro- 
duced frcHn  time  to  time.  In  these  he  attempts 
to  organize  the  ratire  ficjd  of  human  knowledge 
so  as  to  brii^  it»  in  outline,  within  the  grasp  of 
ev^  child. 

The  moat  permanent  influence  nerted  by 
Cmnenius  was  in  practical  educational  work. 
Few  men  since  his  day  have  had  a  greater  in- 
fluence, though  for  the  greater  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth there  was  littie  recognition  of  hia 
relationship  to  the  currmt  advance  in  educa- 
tional thought  and  practice.  The  practical  edu- 
cational iimuence  of  Comenius  was  threefold. 
Be  was  first  a  teacher  and  an  organizer  of 
schools,  not  cmly  among  hia  own  pei^Ie,  but  later 
in  Sweden  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  Holland. 
In  his  Oreof  DidacHo  he  outlines  a  system  of 
schools  that  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
existing  American  ayatem  of  kindergarten,  de- 
mentary  school,  secondary  achoc^  college,  and 
oniveTuly.   In  t^  second  place,  tiie  influence  of 
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Comcaiius  was  in  formulating  the  general  theory 
of  education.  In  this  respect  he  is  the  fwe* 
runner  of  Bousaean,  PestaloBzi,  Frodid,  etc, 
and  is  the  first  to  fonnnlate  that  idea  <rf 
"education  according  to  nature,"  so  influential 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and 
early  part  of  the  ninete^th  c«itnry.  The  in- 
fluence of  Comenius  on  educational  thought  is 
comparable  with  that  of  hia  contMnporariee, 
Bacon  and  Descartes,  on  science  and  philosophy. 
In  fact,  he  was  largely  influenced  by  uk  thought 
of  these  two;  and  nis  inwortanoe  u  laig^  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  flm  ^iplied  <v  attempted 
to  apply  in  a  systematic  manner  the  principles 
of  thought  and  of  investigation,  newly  formu- 
lated by  - those  philoet^hera,  to  the  mganization 
of  education  in  all  ita  aapects.  The  summary 
of  this  attempt  is  given  in  the  Didaciica  Magna, 
completed  about  1631,  thou^  not  published 
untu  several  years  later.  The  third  an>ect  <rf 
his  edueatiimal  influmee  was  that  on.  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  method  of  education,  exerted 
throudh  a  soies  of  textbodcs  of  an  entire^ 
new  nature.  The  first  published  of  these  was 
the  Jamwt  Li^^g^Mn^m  Retarata  (The  Gate  of 
Languages  Unlocked'),  issued  in  1631.  This  was 
followed  later  by  a  more  elementary  text,  the 
VettihuluMt  and  a  more  advanced  <xie,  the 
Atrium,  and  other  texts.  In  1657  was  published 
the  Orhit  iffOMMWitwrn  Picttts,  probably  tiie  most 
renowned  and  most  widdy  circulated  of  schotd 
tratboiAfl.  It  was  also  the  first  auoeessfnl  ap- 
plicati<m  of  illnstoitions  to  the  work  of  teaching, 
though  not,  as  often  stated,  the  first  illustrated 
bocdc  for  children. 

These  texts  were  all  based  on  the  same  fnnda- 
mottal  ideas:  (1)  learning  foreign  languages 
through  the  vernacular;  (2)  obtaining  ideas 
through  objects  rather  than  words;  <3)  starting 
with  objects  most  familiar  to  the  child  to  inbo- 
dw»  him  to  both  tile  new  language  and  the  more 
remote  world  of  objects;  (4)  giving  the  child 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his  enviraunent, 
physical  and  social,  as  well  as  instructi<Mi  in 
reli^ous,  moral,  and  classical  subjects;  (6) 
making  tiiis  acquisition  of  a  compendium  of 
knowledge  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task;  and 
(6)  making  instruction  universaL  While  the 
formulation  M  many  of  these  ideas  is  open  to 
criticism  from  more  recent  KHuta  of  view,  and 
while  the  naturalistic  conception  of  education  is 
one  based  <m  crude  analogies,  the  importance  of 
the  Comenian  influence  in  education  has  now 
hem  recognised  for  half  a  century.  The  educa- 
tional writings  of  Comeniua  comprise  more  than 
40  tities.  In  1892  the  three-bundr^dtii  anni- 
versary of  Comenius  was  very  generally  cele- 
brated by  educators,  and  at  tiiat  time  the 
Ccxmenian  Society  for  the  study  and  publicatimi 
of  his  works  was  fwrned.  Ctmsnlt:  Ken^ng^ 
The  Oreat  Didactio  of  Oomemua  (London, 
1896) ;  lAurie,  John  Amoa  Commiug,  Bishop  of 
the  Moraviane:  Hit  Life  and  Sducational  Worts 
(ib.,  1884) ;  Quick,  Eeaaya  on  Eduoational  Re- 
formers (ib.,  1890) ;  Mdller,  Comentus,  ein  fiye- 
tematiker  in  der  Pidagogik  (Dresden,  1887); 
LSscher,  Comeniua,  der  PSdagog  und  Biechof 
(Leipzig,  1889) ;  Mmroe,  Comemue  and  the  Be- 
ginning of  Eduoational  Reform  ("Sew  Tori^ 
1900). 

CtyXBa  (Lat.  oomee,  comrade).  A  tifle  of 
honor  amcng  the  Romana.   See  Coukt. 

COICBT  (AS.,  Lat.  eometa,  comet,  tma  Gk. 
Koikinit,  kom^t^,  having  long  hair,  from  jm^wf, 
koman,  to  wear  Img  hair,  from  himi. 
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hair).  The  word  "comet"  had  its  origin  in  fhe 
haiiT  appearance  often  exhibited  by  the  tiaze  or 
luminous  vapors,  the  presence  of  which  is  at 
first  siffht  the  most  striking  cliaracteristic  of  the 
celeati^  bodies  called  by  this  name.  The  gen- 
eral featpres  of  a  comet  are:  a  definite  point  or 
uneteiu,  a  nebulous  light  surrounding  the  nu- 
cleus, and  a  luminous  train  preceding  or  ff^low- 
ing  it.  Anciently,  when  a  train  preceded  the 
nucleus — as  is  the  case  when  a  comet  has  passed 
its  perihelion  and  recedes  from  the  sun — ^it  was 
called  "the  beard,"  being  termed  "the  tail"  -whea 
seen  following  the  nucleus  as  the  sun  is  ap- 
proached. This  distinction  has  disappeared  from 
all  modem  astronomical  works,  and  the  latter 
name  is  given  to  the  appoidag^  whatever  its 
apparent  position.  Keitoer  this  luminous  ai> 
tendant,  the  tail,  nor  tiie  nucleus,  is  now  o«i- 
sidered  an  essential  eometary  element,  but  all 
bodies  in  the  solar  system  are  classed  as  comets 
if  they  have  a  motion  of  their  own  and  describe 
orbits  ot  an  eztremdy  elongated  form.  There 
are  several  plain  points  of  difference  between 
comets  and  planets.  The  planets  move  in  the 
same  direction,  from  west  to  east,  which  is 
astronomically  called  "direct  motiim";  but  the 
movements  of  comets  are  often  from  east  to 
westt  or  wtTognAe.  The  orliits  of  all  tiie 
planets  are  confined  to  a  zone  of  no  great  breadth 
on  eitiier  side  of  the  ecliptic;  but  the  paths  of 
comets  cut  the  ecliptic  in  every  direction,  some 
being  almost  perpendicular  to  it.  The  orbits 
of  aU  the  planets  are  nearly  circular;  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  are  ellipses  of  very  small 
eccentricity.  The  orbits  of  comets,  on  the  other 
hand,  presott  great  variety  of  ecooitrieiiy,  many 
of  tbem  being  ellipses  or  elongated  dosed  orblto 
of  various  degrees  of  dongation ;  others,  though 
very  rar^,  may  be  hyperbolas;  while  the 
majoriiy  have  a  form  of  orbit  not  differing 
sensibly  from  the  parabola,  which  is  the  limiting 
form  of  curve  to  which  both  the  ellipse  and 
hyperbola  usually  approximate.  Any  attraction, 
however,  of  an  extraneous  body,  like  a  planet, 
interfering  with  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  might 
change  the  orbit  from  the  dlipae  to  the  hyper- 
bola, and  vice  versa,  or  from  the  parabola  to 
eitiier.  As,  however,  there  is  only  one  parabola 
corresponding  to  infinite  sets  of  tdlipses  and  hy- 
perbolas, an  interfering  cause  is  not  likely  to 
change  the  orbit  from  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola 
to  a  parabola.  Of  about  400  comets  whose  or- 
bits have  been  obtained  with  more  or  less  ac- 
egmcj,  90  appear  to  describe  elliptic  oMia  and 
are  tiierefore  probably  periodical.  Of  the  rest, 
about  300  orbits  cannot  be  distingoiabed  from 
parabolas,  tiiough  many  may  In  reality  be 
ellipses,  for  the  ellipse,  when  very  eccentric, 
cannot  near  perihelion  be  distinguished  from  a 
parabola;  and  in  six  or  seven  cases  the  hyper- 
bolic form  of  orbit  is  extremely  probable.  The 
discovery  that  comets  are  celestial  bodies  extra- 
neons  to  our  atmosphere  is  due  to  T^cho  Brahe, 
who  ascertained  the  fact  by  observatitms  of  tite 
ccmei  of  1677.  Newton  succeeded  in  demtmstrat* 
Ing  that  thcdr  movements  are  subject  to  the  same 
law  which  ccmtrols  the  planets  in  their  orbits. 
Halley  was  the  first,  by  determining  the  para- 
bolic elements  of  a  number  of  comets  from  re- 
corded observations,  to  identify  the  comet  of 
1682  with  one  whijsh  bad  been  observed  in  1607 
and  with  one  observed  by  Apian  at  Ingt^tadt  in 
1S31,  and  thus  confidently  to  predict  the  return, 
at  the  end  oi  1758  or  the  btgnning  of  17S0,  of 
a  eunet  which  wonld  have  the  same  parabtdio 
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elements.  This  prediction  of  the  first  "periodic** 
comet  moving  in  a  closed  oval  orbit  simply 
meant  that  the  portion  of  the  closed  orbit  lying 
nearest  the  sun,  and  therefore  the  only  observ- 
able portion  of  the  orbit,  would  very  closely 
resemble  the  parabolas  or  open  curves  in  whiui 
this  comet  had  been  supposed  to  be  moving 
at  its  earlier  appearances. 

Vor  the  detomination  of  a  parabolic  orbit, 
five  elements  (q.v.)  are  neceseaiy:  (1)  The  in- 
clination of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic;  (2)  the 
longitude  of  the  ascending  node;  (3)  the  longi- 
tude of  the  perihelion,  or  pi^nt  of  nearest  ap- 
proach of  the  sun;  (4)  the  perihelion  distance, 
or  nearness  of  approach  to  the  sun;  (6)  the  date 
of  perihelion  passage.  The  first  two  of  tiiese 
elements  determine  the  plane  of  the  orbit.  To 
determine  these  parabolic  elements,  three  ob- 
servations of  the  comet  are  sufficient;  and  by 
a  table  of  such  elements,  calculated  from  re- 
corded obaorations,  it  is  possible  at  once  to 
ascertain,  as  Halley  did,  whether  any  newly 
observed  comet  is  identical  with  any  that  has 
been  previously  observed.  However,  to  predict 
with  accuracy  the  time  of  the  return  of  a  comet, 
a  much  more  accurate  calculation  must  be  made 
ot  tiie  orbit,  taking  into  account  the  perturba^ 
ti<ms  of  the  planets  to  whose  influence  it  is 
subject.  This  difficult  problem  was  solved,  in 
the  case  of  Halley's  comet,  by  the  joint  work 
of  Lalande,  Madame  Lepaute,  and  Clairant, 
who  announced  in  November,  17S8,  just  as 
astronomers  b^an  to  lo<dE  out  for  the  return 
of  tiie  comet,  that  it  would  take  618  days  more 
to  return  to  the  perihelion  than  on  tiie  pre- 
ceding revolutitm.  The  pCTihelicm  passage  was 
fixed  about  the  middle  of  April,  1709;  but  Clai- 
raut  distinctiy  stated  tha^  h&ng  pressed  for 
time,  he  had  n^lected  small  values  which  col- 
lectively might  amount  to  about  a  month  in  the 
76  years.  The  comet  passed  the  perihelion  on 
March  12,  1750,  exactly  a  m<mth  before  the 
time  announced,  but  wiuiin  the  assigned  limits 
of  divergence  from  that  date.  The  clients  of 
its  (ffbit  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  comet  of  the 
former  appearances  by  their  similarity.  For 
the  next  perihelion  passage,  the  different  calcu- 
lations executed  by  Damoiseau  and  De  Pont^ 
conlant  fixed  the  4th,  the  7th,  and  the  1 3th  of 
November,  1835.  Subsequentiy  observations  in- 
dicated the  16th — i.e.,  a  deviation  of  tmly  three 
days  from  what  turned  out  the  most  accurate 
calculation,  and  a  deviation  of  12  days  fr<an 
the  most  remote.  Its  last  return  to  perihelion 
in  1910  was  tiie  occasion  of  a  still  more  striking 
triumph  of  computational  astronomy.  In  an- 
ticipation of  its  reappearance,  Cowell  and  Crom- 
melin  instituted  a  series  of  researches  into  its 
past  history  and  computed  the  effects  of  the 
planetary  perturbations  on  its  orbit  with  such 
success  that,  when  it  was  first  detected  by  Prof. 
Max  Wolf,  of  Heidelbe^,  oo  Sept.  11,  1909.  its 
predicted  right  asoenslim  was  found  to  be  mly 
eight  seconds  in  error,  while  its  observed  declina- 
tion vras  in  exact  agreement  with  that  predicted. 
We  have  adverted  to  the  perihelion  passages  of 
l^is  comet  in  1531,  1607,  1682,  1759,  and  1836. 
Its  earlier  returns  were  traced  back  to  12  b.c. 
by  Hind,  who  identified  it  at  each  appearance 
with  some  notable  comet  recorded  in  Chinese 
or  Europeui  annals.  The  more  careful  re- 
searches of  Cowell  and  Crommeltn  ecareeteA 
several  of  Hind"^  id«ttifleations  and  carried  the 
history  of  the  comet  back  to  the  year  240  b.o. 
The  recorded  returns  of  Hallqr's  comet,  i^th 
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the  dates  of  periheticm  passage  as  eonqmted  by 
them,  are  given  below: 


B.O.  ato, 

87, 
13, 

873. 
4S1. 
63a 
007, 
684, 
780. 
887, 


Mmj  15 

15 

OoT  8 

j«n.  as 

Mar.  35 

Apr.  8 

Apr.  7 

Mot.  17 

July  8 

Not.  15 

Mm.  8ft 

Not.  as 

Jona  15 

Feb.  35 


»3,Julr  30 
O*.  9 
Mu.  37 
,  Apr.  6 
Sept.  10 
,OA.  33 
Nov.  8 
,  June  8 
.  Aiw.  35 
OeL  as 
Sept.  14 
Her.  13 
Not.  15 
Apr.  19 


1066, 
114& 

laaa,! 

1801,  < 

1878. 

1466^. 

1581, 

1607, 

1683, 

1750^ 

1835. 

1910, 


There  are  in  all  about  40  comets  whoee  perio- 
dicity is  established  by  the  fact  that  their  re- 
turn has  been  actually  observed.  The  principal 
periodic  comets,  with  their  periods  and  the  da^ 
of  their  last-observed  perihelion  passages,  are 
giv«i  below: 


Ni 


Enoke  

Teinpd  II  

Bronon. 

Tempel-Swift  

Wnneoke  

De  Vioo-Switt  

^telor.  

Oieeobini  

Bsenerd  

Ferrin«  

Tempel  I  

D'AlTMt  

Finlay  

BieU  

WoU  

Holmes.  « 

Brooks  

Borrelly   

Peye  

Denninc  II  

Denninc  I  

Tuttle  

Stephen  

Weet^Ml  

Pone-Bfooks  

Olbera  

Heller  


Period  in 
yeen 


3.30 
6.2S 
5.46 
6.68 
5.88 
6.40 
6.40 
6.44 
6Ji3 
6.53 
6.54 
6.5S 
6.66 
6.62 
6.82 
6.86 
7.10 
7.20 
7.41 
7.42 
8.69 
13.67 
4a09 
61.13 
71.56 
73.65 
76.00 


Laet  obeerred  peri- 

heUoD ] 


Aug.  24, 

Nov.  10, 
Meroh  30, 

Oot-j  4, 

Oct  9. 

April  37, 

Oot.  36, 

Nov.  2, 

Dec  10, 

Oot.  31, 

Oct.  4, 

Sqpt.  16, 

Feb.  17. 

Sept.  23, 

Feb.  11. 
Mwoh  14, 

Jan.  8, 

Deo.  18, 

Not.  1, 

Feb.  10. 

Sept.  13. 

Oot.  28. 

Jen.  20, 

Nov.  26, 

Jan.  36, 

Oot.  9, 

ApiU  19, 


1911 
1904 
1879 
190S 
1900 
1901 
1890 
1913 
1893 
1900 
1898 
1910 
1900 
1853 
1913 
1906 
1911 
1911 
1910 
1894 
1881 
1913 
1867 
1913 
1884 
1887 
1910 


Biela's  comet  (q.v.)  is  now  lost.  '  Another 
comet  which  has  not  been  seen  lately,  tboogh 
it  has  been  due  to  appear  at  least  four  times 
since  1879,  is  that  of  Brorsen.  In  1881,  shortly 
after  its  last  appearance,  its  orbit  intersected 
that  of  Denning's  comet  II  near  the  orbit  of 
Jtqpiter,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  pertarba- 
tions  wUeh  it  en>erienced  at  that  nme  have 
radically  changed  both  its  orbit  and  its  period. 

In  Jnne,  1770,  Messier  discovered  a  comet 
which  remained  visible  a  long  time  and  enabled 
Lezell  to  ascertain  the  orbit  to  be  an  ellipse 
whose  major  axis  was  only  three  times  the 
diameter  of  tiie  earth's  orbit  and  corresponded 
to  a  periodic  reviAution  of  five  and  one-half 
years.  This  resnlt  sn^^eated  grave  difficulties. 
It  had  been  found  impossible  to  identity  this 
comet  with  any  previously  observed,  and  yet  it 
was  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  bright  comet 
with  so  short  a  period  of  return  should  have 
previously  escaped  observation.  What  was  still 
more  remarkable,  it  was  never  seen  again,  though 
anxiously  locdced  for  in  the  places  where  Lexell's 
orbit  would  have  brought  it.  It  became  pc^n- 
larly  called  "Lexell's  lost  comet"  and  gave  oc- 
CE^on  to  many  sarcasms  by  the  wits  of  Uie 
day  at  the  expense  of  astnmomen,  who  had 
boasted  of  having  found  the       to  tiie  oometary 


movements.  In  the  present  day  the  explanation 
is  complete.  The  comet  was  never  seen  before 
1770,  because  its  orbit  previously  had  been 
totally  different,  its  nearest  point  to  the  sun 
having  been  as  distant  as  the  path  of  Jiq>ita. 
Its  appearance  that  year  arose  out  of.the  fact 
that  in  1767  it  was  in  such  dose  OMitaet  with 
Jupiter,  moving  in  tiie  same  direction  and 
nearly  in  the  same  plane,  that  the  attraction 
of  that  planet  entirely  changed  its  orbit.  But 
why  has  the  comet  not  since  heea  seen?  Its 
passage  to  the  point  of  perihelion  in  1776  took 
place  by  day;  and  in  1770,  before  another  re- 
turn, it  again  encountered  the  vast  body  ot 
Jupiter  and  suffered  a  fresh  orbital  derang»- 
ment-^the  attraetim  <rf  the  planet  deflecting  it 
into  more  distant  r^ons  ain  so  changing  the 
form  of  the  orbit  that  if  it  had  again  been  visible 
it  would  probably  not  have  been  reeogniaed  as 
identical  with  L^ell's  comet. 

The  cel^rated  c<Mnet  of  1680,  which  furnished 
Newton  with  the  occasion  for  proving  that 
comets  revolve  around  the  sun  in  conic  sectiona, 
and  that,  cmueqaently,  they  are  retained  in  tbdr 
orbits  by  the  same  force  as  that  which  regulates 
the  movements  of  the  planeta,  i^ipears  to  have 
been  about  the  most  remarkable  for  brilliancy 
of  any  of  which  we  have  authentic  accounts. 
This  comet  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
one  that  appeared  about  the  time  of  Casar's 
death  (44  B.C.),  with  that  which  was  seen  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian  in  the  year  531,  and  with 
aiu>ther  in  the  year  1106,  in  tlie  reign  f>f  Henry 
II;  the  poiod  of  rmctnlivD,  acooraing  to  tlw 
orbit  calculated  by  Whiston,  being  about  576 
yeara    In  the  nineteenth  century  the  comets 
most  remarkable  for  brilliancy  were  the  comets 
of  1811,  1843,  1858  (Donati's),  1861,  1880,  1881, 
and  the  great  comet  of  1882.   Spectroecopic  in- 
vestigation, so  far  as  yet  pursued,  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  comets  are  self-luminous  and  do 
not  shine  men^  by  reflecting  wrfar  light.  It 
has  been  discovered,  in  determiniiig  tiie  tradu 
of  those  streams  of  dark  bodisa  that  cavse 
meteoric  showers,  that  some  of  the  tracks  coin- 
cide with  the  orbits  of  well-known  comets. 
From  this  it  is  inferred  that  star  showers  and 
comets  may  be  only  different  manifestations  of 
the  same  thing.    (See  MxncoBS.)    What  the 
matter  of  the  cometa  consists  of  is,  of  course, 
only  a  subject  for  speculation.   The  ccmipoeition 
of  the  nebulori^  and  the  tail  is,  at  all  erents, 
something  of  umost  inconodvable  tamify,  as 
shown  by  three  eonsideratimia:  1.  Stars  seen 
throufl^  them  suffer  no  diminntioa  of  bri|^tneas, 
though  the  ligfat  must  have  to  traverse  scsnetimes 
millions  of  tmles  of  the  cometary  atmosphere.  2. 
Though  the  thickness  of  the  tail  of  a  comet 
may  be  millions  of  miles,  and  its  length  of 
course  much  greater,  the  comets  have  never  been 
observed  to  cause  any  sensible  disturbance  d 
the  planetary  motions,  though  approaching  near 
enoqgh  to  be  themselves  so  much  affected  as  to 
change  the  aitire  character  of  the  Mbit.  3. 
The  curvature  of  the  tails,  and  the  acceleratioo 
of  the  periodic  time  in  the  case  of  Encke's 
comet,  indicate  the  possibility  of  thur  being  af- 
fected by  a  resisting  medium,  which  has  never 
been  observed  to  have  the  slightest  influence  on 
the  planetary  periods,  though  so  long  observed. 
Even  the  nuclei  of  comets  appear  to  be  of  ex- 
tremely smidl  denuty.    This  may  be  infored, 
though  with  less  force  than  rcgiuds  the  taili* 
from  the  two  last  CMtsiderationa  above  men* 
ticmed;  and,  moreover,  there  are  rdlaUe  ae- 
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counts  of  stars  of  a  very  low  order  of  magnitude 
being  seen  through  the  nuclei  themselves. 

Instead  of  pointing  to  tbe  sun  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  (pravitation,  the  tail  of  a  comet  is 
always  directed  from  it  and  frequent^  ammniffii 
a  curved  form.  It  increases  in  length  with  its 
proximi^  to  the  sun,  but  does  not  acquire  its 
greatest  Ieiu;th  till  p«riheli<m  is  passed.  To  ex- 
plain this  phenomenon,  Others  suggested  that  the 
eon  was  the  seat  of  a  repulsive  force,  which  was 
probably  electrical  in  its  nature.  This  theory 
for  a  long  time  gained  acceptance,  supported  as 
it  was  by  Bredikbine's  division  of  cometary  ap- 
pendages into  three  classes,  accfffding  to  the 
natnre  and  the  density  of  the  matter  composing 
them.  According  to  Bredikhine,  the  long  straight 
iails,  as  seen  in  the  comet  of  1861,  are  composed 
of  hydrogen;  tbe  long  curved  tails,  lilce  the  prin- 
cipal tail  of  Donati's  comet,  consist  largely  of 
hydrocarbon  vapors;  while  the  somnolent,  rare, 
short  tails  of  violent  curvature  are  made  up  of 
mixed  iron,  sodium,  and  other  metallic  vapors. 
This  classification  has  reedved  some  support 
from  spectroscopic  evidoioe.  In  1882  Fitzeerald 
first  prtnKNind^  the  theory  that  the  tail  was 
due  to  the  pressure  of  light  upon  the  gaseous 
matter  composing  it;  but  the  small  amount  of 
the  pressure,  as  calculated  on  his  assumpticms, 
proved  an  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
theory.  In  IftOO  Arrhenius  revived  the  theory, 
but  modified  it  to  the  extent  of  supposing  the 
tail  to  consist,  not  oi  gaseous  matter,  Vnt  tn  fine 
particles  produced  by  ctxidensatlon  from  the 
emanations  of  the  comet  The  light-pressure 
theory  received  confirmation  in  1901  from  the 
experiments  of  Nichols  and  Hull  in  America  and 
of  Lebedew  in  Russia. 

Much  speculation  has  been  devoted  to  tbe 

Stestion  of  the  origin  of  comets,  and  several 
eories  tiave  becm  advanced  to  account  for 
them.  According  to  one  tbecny,  they  are  wan- 
dering bodies  whidi  travel  thnnigh  space  fnwi 
star  to  star;  according  to  anouier,  ihey  are 
composed  of  matter  which  has  been  vitHently 
ejected  from  the  stars  during  the  periods  of 
conTul8i<»i  to  whicli,  arguing  from  the  analogy 
of  the  sun,  they  must  from  time  to  time  be 
subject.  In  any  case  some  of  these  bodies  oc- 
casionally visit  the  solar  system,  and  if  one 
should  chance  to  pass  close  to  one  <tf  tlie  larger 
planets,  it  may  have  its  velocity  retarded  to 
such  an  extent  that  its  parabcJie  lurbit  becomes 
changed  to  an  ellipse,  and  in  conseqnoioe  the 
comrt  t>ecome8  permanently  retained  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  sun's  family.  By  this  "capture 
theory,"  which  was  first  su^ested  by  Laplace, 
the  existence  of  the  families  of  comets  which 
are  associated  with  the  four  outer  planets  is 
meeounted  for.  The  members  of  these  families 
describe  dliptie  whits  the  aphelloi  points  of 
which  lie  near  the  orbits  of  one  or  other  of  the 
planets  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune. 
The  largest  of  these  planetary  families  is  that 
which  is  associated  with  Jupiter  and  numbers 
about  30.  They  are  all  comets  of  abort  period, 
ranging  from  that  of  Encke's  comet,  viz.,  three 
and  three-tenths  years,  to  about  nine  years. 
Nqttune  has  a  family  of  six  hn^period  comets, 
four  of  which,  viz.,  those  of  Westpbal,  Pons, 
Olbers,  and  Halley,  have  been  observed  at  a 
second  reappearance;  the  other  two,  which  ap- 

rred  in  1840  and  1847,  are  expected  to  return 
1021  and  1927  respectively.  The  families 
associated  with  Saturn  and  Uranus  are  small, 
conristing  of  two  and  three  members  reqiec- 


tively.  Besides  these  planetary  families,  there 
are  also  several  well-defined  groups  of  comets 
which  pursue  nearly  identical  paths  and  appear 
to  have  been  derived  from  some  comnuHi  source 
in  niace.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  groups 
eomdats  of  the  great  etmiets  of  1668,  1848,  1880, 
and  1882,  together  witii  a  much  smaller  one 
which  appeared  in  1887.  All  five  came  to  tiie 
sun  from  the  directi<»i  of  Sirius  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  separated  from  a  single 
parent  mass  by  tbe  attraction  of  the  sun,  their 
perihelion  passages  tt^ther  with  the  major 
axes  of  their  orbits,  and  consequently  their 
periods,  having  heai  varioosly  determined  by 
the  apeoial  perturbatioBs  to  which  each  has 
doubtless  been  subject,  while  tiie  remaining 
dements  ot  the  orbits  remain  virtually  identical. 

Comets  have  been  alternately  r^rded  with 
terror  and  with  welcome  in  tbe  pc^ular  mind. 
Perhaps  the  two  most  famous  appearance  of 
Bailey's  comet  were  those  of  1066  and  1466.  In 
tbe  fonner  year  it  caused  universal  consternation 
throoghont  Eurt^  and  was  lodced  iqMHL  as  a 
presage  of  the  success  of  the  Nwrnan  invasion 
of  England.  One  celebrated  record  of  its  ap- 
pearance at  that  time  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  which  is  said  to  liave  been 
worked  by  Queen  Matilda,  the  wife  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  her  ladies.  The  appearance 
of  the  comet  in  1456,  three  years  after  the  Turlcs 
had  become  masters  of  Constantinople,  and  just 
as  tbey  were  threatening  an  advance  into 
Enrc^  was  regarded  by  Christendom  with  a 
superstitious  dread,  and  to  the  Ave  ^ria  was 
added  the  prayer :  "Lord  save  us  from  the  devil, 
the  Turk,  and  the  comet,"  At  Constantint^le 
the  occurrence  of  a  lunar  eclipse  at  the  same 
time  increased  the  portentousness  of  the  eventi 
The  discoveries  of  science  as  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  space  filled  by  the  bodies  of  comets  and  their 
prodigious  velocity,  tt^ether  with  the  confessed 
Impossibility  of  always  predicting  their  ap- 
proach, produced  fears  of  anotlier  kind,  which 
have  sometimes  been,  especially  in  France,  ex* 
travagantly  exaggerated  in  the  public  mind. 
Consult:  Guillemin,  The  World  of  Comets  (Lon- 
don, 1881);  Zeilner,  Veher  die  Natur  der 
Kotneten  (Leipzig,  1883);  Mareuse,  Ueber  die 
physitche  Betchaffenheit  der  Kotneten  (Berlin, 
1884);  Ball,  In  the  Starry  Aeslm  (London, 
1802);  Galle,  VerseiohtUs  der  Blemente  der 
hiaker  herechneten  Kometenbahnen  bis  aum 
Century  (ib.,  1008) ;  Chamliers,  The  Story  of 
the  Heavens  (New  York,  ISOO) ;  Bryant,  History 
of  Astronomy  {London,  1907);  Gierke,  Popular 
History  of  Astronomy  dUT'ing  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (ib.,  1908) ;  Chambers,  The  Story  of 
the  Comets  (Oxford,  1900);  Lynn,  Remarkable 
Comets  (London,  1910 ) . 

OOMET  SEBkBB.  A  telescope  having  a 
wide  field  of  view,  but  a  rather  low  magnifying 
power,  used  in  searching  for  comets. 

CCHEY,  Abthub  MsasmoBB  (1861-  ). 
An  American  chemist,  bom  in  Boston,  and  edu- 
cated at  Harvard  University  and  the  University 
of  Heidelt>erg.  In  1885-89  he  was  instructor  in 
chemistry  at  Harvard  and  in  1889-93  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Tofts  Cc^^.  He  was  engaged 
as  an  analytical  and  consulting  chemist  in  Bos- 
ton from  1893  to  1906,  when  he  became  director 
of  the  Eastern  Laboratory  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  Powder  Company.  He  is  author  of 
the  Dictionary  of  Chemical  Solubilities  (1896). 

COMVOBT.  kfim'tert,  Gbobqb  Fise  (1833- 
1910).  An  American  educator.   He  was  bom 
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at  Berkshire,  N.  T.,  and  graduated  at  Wesleran 
University  in  1867.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  organizing  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion (1869)  and  also  in  establishing  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City  ( 1869- 
72).  From  1872  to  1887  he  was  professor  of 
nuktern  languages  and  Bsthetics  in  Syraeose 
Univerait^  and  in  1872  founded  there  tiie  Col' 
lege  of  line  Arts,  of  which  he  was  dean  from 
1873  until  1893.  In  the  latter  year  he  became 
president  of  the  Southern  College  of  Fine  Arts, 
at  La  Porte,  Tex.,  and  in  1896  organized  the 
Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  he 
became  the  director.  He  published :  Art 
Mu»eum»  m  America  (1869) ;  Modem  Lan- 
guage m  BthtoaHon  (1886);  W<man'$  Bduotf 
tio»  amd  Womaim*a  BwliX  (1894);  The  Lamd 
Trouhlea  «t»  /retand  (1898);  and  a  series  of 
German  textbooks. 

OOIOTBET,  kttm'frl  (OF.  oum/lrie,  oonflre, 
from  HL.  confirma,  probably  on  account  of  its 
strengthening  powers,  from  Lat.  oonfirmare,  to 
make  firm,  strengthen,  from  con-,  together  + 
firmare,  to  strengthen,  from  firmtu,  flrm), 
JBfympAytam.  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family 
BwaginaeeM.  The  species,  abont  20  In  nnmher, 
are  natires  of  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and 
western  Asia.  They  are  perennial  plants  of 
coarse  appearance,  although  occasitmally  to  be 
seen  in  flower  borders.  BgmpJ^tum  offioinale 
(the  common  comfrey)  and  Symphytum  tubero- 
aum  are  natives  of  Great  Britain,  frequent  in 
■ha4y  and  moist  placea  Symphytum  ogMnale 
was  fbrmerly  much  esteemed  as  a  vnlnomry,  on 
aeeonnt  of  its  astringency,  and  deeoeUcnis  m  Its 
roots  were  a  household  remedy  for  diarrhcaa. 
Its  young  leaves  and  its  blanched  shoots  are  also 
oocasionuly  used  as  boiled  v^etables.  The 
prickly  comfrey  iSytnphytum  aaperrimum),  a 
native  of  Caucasus,  6  to  10  feet  in  height,  has 
been  highly  recommended  for  feeding  cattle.  It 
has  been  extensively  tried  in  the  United  States, 
but  its  eultivation  is  not  recommended,  ezoept 
when  a  large  bulk  of  forage  is  required  frtmi  a 
limited  area  of  rich  land.  It  is  prc^agated  from 
roots.  Symphytum  aeperrimum  ana  Symphy- 
tum officinale  have  bwome  naturalized  in  the 
United  States. 

COKTCAIi  OAUtAJny,  The,  or  The  Auoubs 
or  Sib  John  Falstaff.  An  adaptation,  by 
John  Dennis  (1702),  of  Shakespeare's  Merry 
Wiw*  of  Windeor. 

COKICAIi  LOVBBS,  The,  or  Mabbiaoe  A 
u.  M«w.  A  eomedy  1^  CoUey  Cibber  (1707). 
based  on  portions  of  Dryden's  <Seoref  Love  and 
Marriage  a  la  Mode. 

COKICAL  imVENGE,  The,  or  Love  nr  a 
Tub.  a  comedy  by  Sir  George  Etherege,  played 
and  printed  in  1664. 

COMTNES,  k^'m«n^  or  OOKKINES  (Lat. 
Cominteus,  Flemish  Comen).  A  border  town  of 
France  and  Belgium,  situated  on  the  Lys,  by 
which  it  is  divided  into  two  parte,  one  belonging 
to  the  French  Department  of  Nord  and  the  other 
to  the  Bekrian  Province  of  West  Flanders  (Map: 
Belgium,  6  4).  It  has  a  number  of  toEtile  mills 
and  tobacco  factories  and  manufactures  cutlery. 
It  has  a  belfry  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  a 
ruined  castle.  The  celebrated  mediaeval  chroni- 
cler, Philippe  de  Commines  (see  Coukinbs), 
was  bom  here,  Fop.,  French  portion,  1001, 
8129;  1911,  8576;  Belgian,  1900,  6067;  1910, 
6641. 

COmSO.  kO-m6'sA.  A  dty  In  Sidly,  in  the 
Province  of  Syracuse,  situated  about  13  miles 
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west  of  Ragusa.  It  is  800  feet  above  the  sea 
(Map:  Italy,  J  11).  It  was  known  in  Roman 
mythology  as  the  location  of  a  fabled  fountain 
of  Diana,  the  water  of  which,  when  drawn  by 
women  of  impure  character,  refused  to  mingle 
with  wine.  It  is  on  the  road  between  Catania 
and  Licata  and  has  two  churches,  a  theatre,  and 
cotton,  earthenware,  and  soap  factories.  Pop. 
(commune),  1881,  19,333;  1001,  21,873;  1011, 
26,624. 

COKITAir,  kO'mfi'tlln',  or  COIOTIA.  A 
town  in  the  State  of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  situated 
on  tile  Qrijalva  River,  about  30  miles  southeast 
of  San  Cristobal  (Map:  Mexico^  N  0).  It  has  a 
fine  Dominican  cloister.  The  town  is  largely 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle  raising,  but 
has  manufacturee  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
liquors,  etc.,  and  carries  on  a  contraband  trade 
with  Guatemala  and  British  Honduras.  Comit&n 
suffered  considerably  from  the  raids  of  Juan 
Ortega  in  18S5-64.  Pop.,  1900,  9316;  1910, 
10,106. 

OOKZTIA,  kO-mish^-&  (Lat  ntnn.  pU  aaaem- 
Ulea,  fnon  oom-  (eon-),  together -f  tr^  to  go). 
The  fwrnal  legal  or  eonstttatiuial  meethigs  of 
the  wfat^e  Roman  people,  convoked  by  a  magis- 
trate, for  the  purpose  of  voting.  The  comitla 
are  thus  distinguished  from  ooncilia,  a  term 
strictly  applicable  to  assemblies  of  any  sort,  but 
used  especially  of  assemblies  of  a  part  of  the 
people,  and  contionea,  gatherings  for  receiving 
oommanieati<Mis  and  hearing  addresses  only,  n<^ 
for  voting.  It  was  alwa^  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Rraian  constitnti<m  that  the  m- 
preme  power  was  inhermt  in  the  citizens,  thou^ 
it  might  be  del^ated  by  them  to  hereditary  or 
to  elected  magistrates.  All  important  matters, 
however,  had  to  be  bron^t  before  the  sovereign 
people,  who  could  dther  ratify  or  reject  pro- 
posals, though  without  discussion.  Such,  at 
least  in  theory — and,  during  the  best  days  of  the 
Republic,  in  practice  also— was  the  fonetitm  of 
the  popular  assemblies.  Under  tbe  force  of  eir- 
cumetuioes,  frwn  time  to  time  innovations  ma- 
terially altered  tiie  position  of  the  two  political 
parties — the  patricians  and  tiie  pld>eians.  No- 
where can  the  progress  of  the  struggle  between 
these  factions  be  more  clearly  traced  than  in 
the  history  of  the  assemblies,  or  comitia, 
which  tbe  supreme  authority  of  Rome  was 
wielded.  It  is  usual  to  describe  the  Roman  oo- 
mitia  as  of  three  kinds — the  Comitia  Cnriata,  or 
assembly  of  the  cnris;  the  Comitia  Oraturiata, 
or  assembly  of  tbe  craturies;  and  tbe  Comitia 
Tributa,  or  assembly  of  the  tribes. 

1.  Comitia  Ouriata.  This  assembly,  that  of 
the  curin  (see  Cubia),  is  believed  to  have  bera 
coeval  with  the  rise  of  Rome  itself.  At  first  the 
curia  were  probably  made  up  exclusively  of  the 
freeholders,  or  patricians  (q.v.),  as  the  free- 
holders were  afterward  designated,  on  whom  de- 
volved exclusively  the  right  and  the  duty  of  bear- 
ing arms.  Later,  plebeians  were  included.  In  the 
Comitia  Ciiriata  each  Curia  voted  as  a  unit,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  purely  political  importance  of  the 
Comitia  Curiata  declined  after  the  political 
distinctions  between  patricians  and  plebeiaiu 
terminated;  its  powers  passed  largely  to  the 
two  other  kinds  of  Comitia.  It  retoined,  how- 
ever, to  a  late  period  its  original  powers  over  the 
transference  of  a  patrician  to  the  plebeian  order 
and  the  admission  of  nonpatricians  to  patrician 
standing.  It  passed  also  the  Zov  ouriata,  wUe& 
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was  necessary  that  the  higher  magistrates  might 
legally  have  imperium,  i.e.,  the  executive  author- 
essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
Official  duties.  The  Comitia  Curiate  was  also 
summoned,  down  to  late  times,  to  witness 
the  making  of  wills,  or  the  renunciation  of 
the  Mora  of  a  gens,  as  in  adoption,  or  to  inaugu- 
rate flamens  (q.v.)  and  the  re«  mcrorum.  It 
was  then  styled  comitia  ooiatof  and  was  presided 
over  by  the  Pontifex  Maximns.  By  Cicero's  time 
the  Comitia  Curiata  was  represented  at  meet- 
ings     lictors  only,  30  in  number. 

2.  Oomitia  Centurlata.  As  the  plebeians 
(q.v.)  increased,  a  reform  of  the  constitution 
became  necessary,  which,  we  may  well  conceive, 
was  hastened  bV  tiie  nadnal  Winning  of  the 
ranks  of  the  old  freehuders  in  incessant  wars. 
The  plebeians  were  exempt  from  service  in  the 
field;  hence,  while  their  political  inferiorify 
must  have  been  galling,  their  immunity  from 
the  chances  of  war  can  hardly  have  been 
looked  upon  with  equanimity  by  the  patricians 
(q.v.).  It  was  to  redress  this  twofold  grievance 
tiiat  the  reform  ascribed  to  King  Servius  Tullius 
(q.v.)  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  effected. 
(See  also,  under  Rohe,  Hittory  of  Rome  during 
«Ae  EarUeat  or  Aevaf  Period.)  But  the  whole 
scheme  was  (me  sUUfolly  devised  to  assign  duties 
to  the  plebeians  rather  than  to  ^ve  them  rights, 
and  it  was  evidently  the  work  of  a  statesman 
who  was  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  patricians. 
The  chief  authorities  for  the  details  of  the  ar- 
rangement are  Ltvy  and  Dionysius,  whose  ac- 
counts, though  they  differ  in  some  particulars, 
agree  in  the  main.  Both  of  them,  however,  de- 
■oribe  the  assembly  of  the  eentories  rather  aa  It 
eodated  in  their  own  day  than  as  it  was  first  con- 
stituted. Livy  gives  the  whide  nimiber  of  the 
centuries,  as  arranged  by  Servius,  as  194 ;  Dicmy- 
sius,  as  193.  The  voting  was  by  centuries,  each 
possessing  a  collective  vote,  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  t£e  curie  in  the  Comitia  Curiata.  The 
18  centuries  of  tquitea  and  the  80  centuries  of 
the  first  class  voted  first.  If  they  were  agreed 
i^xm  a  qnestion,  the  otiier  centuries  were  not 
called  upon  to  vote  at  all.  As  tiie  centuries, 
thon^  nominally  "hundreds,"  probably  oon- 
tainra  in  tiie  first  class  fewer,  and  in  stmie  of  the 
other  classes  certainly  many  times  more,  than 
that  number,  it  is  plain  that  in  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata  by  far  the  largest  share  of  power  was  re- 
tained in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy,  of  whom  the 
original  burgess  element  would  long  form  the 
mam  portion.  In  any  case,  the  reform  of  Ser- 
Tins  was  originally  a  new  military  rather  than 
a  new  political  Mfpuiisatirai,  its  author  intend- 
hig  that  the  privilc^  of  the  patricians  as- 
sembled in  the  curia  should  remain  as  before. 
But,  by  a  process  easily  understood,  the  rights 
of  the  curin  gradually  passed  to  the  centuries, 
and  the  Comitia  Centuriata  became  thenceforth 
the  chief  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  Roman 
people  as  a  whole.  In  later  times  the  number 
of  centuries  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  was  in- 
creased to  873.  How  the  centuries  were  ar- 
ru^^  for  voting  purposes  Is  a  moot  question, 
for  which  reference  may  be  made  to  the  exhaust- 
ive discussion  by  Botsford,  The  Roman  Aumn- 
hUetr  pp.  212-228,  and  to  the  literature  there 
cited.  Ctely  a  ma^etrate  who  possessed  impe- 
rtunt  could  preside  over  the  Comitia  Centuriata. 
It  elected  the  magistrates  who  had  imperium  and 
also  the  crasors;  the  right  of  declaring  war  was 
vested  in  it  alone.  So  too  it  had  sole  jurisdic* 
ti<m  in  capital  case*.    Its  legislative  powers, 
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which  it  had  wrested  from  the  Comitia  Curiata, 
it  surrendered  to  the  Comitia  Tributa. 

3.  Oomitia  Tributa.  The  tribunes  of  the 
people,  now  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the 
democracy,  took  advantage  of  an  ancient  division 
of  the  original  territory  of  Rome  into  tribes  to 
establish  an  assembly  democratic  in  fact,  and 
not  merely  in  appearance  (as  was  the  Comitia 
Centuriata).  The  tribes,  80,  and  afterward  85, 
in  number,  the  leaders  of  the  people  succeeded 
at  length,  as  early  as  471  B.a,  in  forming  into  a 
political  union  entitled  to  exercise  certain  func- 
tions, chief  among  which  was  the  dection  of 
the  inferior  magistrates,  the  approval  and  re- 
jection of  such  T^slative  measures  as  affected 
the  interests  of  the  plebeians  as  a  class,  and  the 

Sresentation  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  through 
lie  consul,  of  petitions  on  behalf  of  the  ple- 
beians. At  first,  then,  restdutims  passed  by  Uie 
Comitia  Tributa  had  moral  force  omy,  not  1^^ ; 
later,  by  enactments  of  449  b.c.  and  339  b.o.  they 
had  full  foroe  of  law.  In  the  later  Republic 
laws  were  usually  enacted  by  the  Comitia  Tri- 
bute. It  elected  the  tribunes  of  the  people  and 
all  other  plebeian  facials.  The  assembly  of  the 
tribes  at  first  included  both  plebeians  and  patri- 
cians; later  it  seems  to  have  consisted  of  ple> 
befans  alone.  TTnder  the  first  emperors  the  form 
of  calling  the  assemblies  together  was  s^  ob- 
served; but  the  people  met  no  longer  to  con^vol 
their  chief  ruler,  but  simply  to  receive  his  re- 
ports; elections  to  office  had  by  this  time  been 
transferred  to  the  Senate.  Consult:  Mommsen, 
Rdmiache  Forachungen,  vol.  i  (Berlin,  1870), 
and  Rdmiachet  Staatareeht  (3d  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1887) ;  Oreenidge,  Roman  Public  Life  (London, 
1901 ) ;  Abbott,  Roman  PoUtieal  Inatitution$ 
(Boston,  1901);  Pauly-Wissowa,  BeahBnoi/ido- 
pSdie  der  dessfmAeM  Alter^mawittauohafi,  voL 
iv  (Stuttgart,  1000) ;  Botsford,  The  Roman  As- 
tembliee  (New  York,  1909). 

OOmrnnC,  kd-mlsh^-ltm  (Lat.,  place  of  as- 
sembly). A  small  square  In  ancient  Rome,  in 
the  Forum,  south  of  the  Senate  House.  It  was 
originally  the  polling  place  of  Rome,  where  the 
Comitia  (q.T.)  met.  It  contained  the  old  rostra, 
and  near  by  was  the  Gnecostasis,  or  platform 
for  forugn  ambassadors  awaiting  admission  to 
tiie  Smate.  In  or  near  the  Comitium  stood  a 
number  of  statues,  including  tiuwe  of  the  Augur 
Attns  Kavius,  Pythagoras,  Alcibiades,  and  Hora- 
tius  Cocles,  and  the  Ficus  Ruminalis.  Consult 
Platner,  The  Topography  and  MommwU  of 
Ancient  Rome  (New  York,  1911). 

OOXITLAH.    See  ComitAn. 

OOMOTT  or  NATIONa  That  qteeies  of 
international  legal  courtesy  by  which  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  one  country  are  recognized 
and  given  effect  to  by  those  of  another.  It  is 
often  called  by  its  Latin  equivalent,  oomitat 
gmUum.  "In  the  silence  of  any  positive  rule," 
saya  Mr.  Justice  Story,  "afflmung,  or  denying, 
or  restrainiiw  the  operation  of  foreign  laws, 
courts  of  jnsuce  presume  the  tacit  adoption  of 
them  by  their  own  government,  unless  they  are 
repugnant  to  its  poucy  or  prejudicial  to  its  in- 
terests." From  the  existence  of  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  independent  states  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and!^  of  federated  states  in  America,  the 
comitaa  gentwm  is  more  called  into  play  in 
these  countries  than  in  En^^d,  and  it  has  con- 
sequently been  more  extenslvdv  discussed  by 
their  li^  writers.  The  principle  of  the  comity 
of  natimw,  which,  as  between  sovereign  states. 
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rests  upon  common  consent  and  not  upon  posi- 
tive law,  has  been  embodied  in  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  United  States  hy  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  (Art.  IV,  Sec.  1)  that  "Full  faith 
and  credit  shall  be  givm  in  each  State  to  the 
public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of 
every  other  State."  The  apparent  violation  of 
this  principle  in  the  refusal  of  some  States  to 
recognize  divorces  granted  in  others  comes  under 
a  well-recognized  exception  to  the  rule,  to  the 
effect  that  to  be  entitled  to  such  recognition  the 
act  or  judicial  proceeding  in  question  shall  have 
been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  or  the 
court  performii^  the  act  or  rendering  the 
judgment.  See  Oonfuot  of  Law;  InTBBHA- 
TiONAL  Law;  and  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to. 

OOXLY,  Sahuei,  Panooast  (1849-  ). 
An  American  naval  officer,  born  at  Woodbury, 
N.  J.  After  graduating  from  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  in  1869,  he  was  promoted 
through  the  various  grades,  becoming  captain 
in  1905  and  rear  admiral  in  1009.  In  1874  he 
was  on  the  Jwimata  in  the  Polaris  search  e:^e- 
dition  to  Greenland.  In  the  Spanish-American 
War  he  was  in  the  charge  at  San  Juan,  Ptato 
Rico,  and  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of 
Santiago  and  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet. 
He  commanded  the  Alabama  in  1005-07,  and 
was  in  command  of  the  fourth  division  of  the 
United  States  Atlantic  Fleet  in  1910,  and  latc^ 
in  the  same  year  of  tiie  third  division.  Bb 
was  retired  in  1911. 

COmCA.  (Lat.,  Gk.  K6/tiM,  kotnma,  dans^ 
piece,  from  K4irT«u>,  koptein,  to  strike).  In  the 
mathematical  study  of  sound,  in  which  tones  are 
expressed  in  exact  values  by  means  of  their  vi- 
bration nombers,  we  find  ttutt,  by  reckoning  up- 
ward in  two  differoit  ways  to  a  certain  note,  the 
two  results  show  an  infinitesimal  difference  in 
pitch.  This  minute  interval,  called  a  "comma," 
is  only  perceptible  in  theory  and  has  no  actual 
musical  value  in  our  modem  "tempered"  scale. 
Bpr  tuning  upward  four  perfect  fifths  from  a 

Sven  note,  and  then  two  octaves  and  a  major 
ird  from  the  same  note,  we  reach  apparently 
the  same  tone;  but,  calculating  the  vibrations, 
we  find  the  first  result  exceeds  the  second  in 
the  proportion  of  81  to  80.  This  difference  is 
called  the  comma  ayntonum,  or  comma  of  Didy- 
muB.  The  difference  obtained  by  tuning  upward 
12  fifths  and  seven  octaves  from  a  given  tone 
is  HiHi>  ^  called  the  comma  ditonicum, 
or  comma  of  I^ythagoras.  These  same  figures 
result  as  the  difference  between  six  whole  tones 
above  a  note  and  its  octave. 
COWA  BACn/LTTS.  See  Cholera. 
COMUA  BUTTEBFLY.  A  North  American 
nymplialine  butterfiy  ( Orapta,  or  Polygonia, 
comma),  one  of  the  angle  wings,  reddish  brown 
vrith  darker  spottings,  and  a  light  mark,  shaped 
like  a  comma,  on  the  hinder  wing.  It  is  widely 
distributed  and  comnxm,  feeding  man  nettles, 
and  is  injurious  to  hops.  See  Hop  Insextts. 

OOKHANSAirF'  (Fr.  commat%dant,  pres. 
part,  of  commander,  to  command,  ML.  com- 
mandare,  to  command,  from  Lat.  com,  together 
+  mandare,  to  enjoin).  A  relative  title,  inci- 
dent to  a  military  command  and  applied  to  the 
commander  of  a  garrison,  fortified  post,  or  mili- 
tary school  without  any  rc^rd  to  his  absolute 
rank.  The  mounted  service  school  at  Fort  RUciy, 
Kans.;  tiie  Coast  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Mon- 
roe, Va.;  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point;  Sandhurst,  Hythe,  and  Eneller 
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Hall,  England,  are  all  governed  by  officers  of 
varying  ranks,  holding  the  local  title  of 
commandant. 

In  the  United  States  navy  the  title  of  com- 
mandant is  applied  to  the  eomnuuiding  officer 
of  a  navy  yard  or  naval  station.  The  comman- 
dants of  the  principal  navy  yards  ere  line  officers 
of  the  rank  of  rear  admiral;  lesser  stations  are 
commanded  by  captains  or  officers  of  less  ranlc 
To  the  commandant  is  given  full  jurisdiction  over 
all  vessels  lying  at  the  yard,  and  he  is  responsible 
for  all  building  and  repair  work.  He  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  proper  organization  of  the 
working  forces;  for  the  effective  organization  of 
the  yara  force  for  protection  against  fire;  and 
for  the  care  and  management  of  all  machinery, 
equipment,  etc.,  under  his  control.  He  is  as- 
sisted by  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  captain,  or  of 
less  rank  when  the  commandant  is  not  a  rear 
admiral,  who  acts  as  his  executive  officer  and  is 
called  the  captain  of  the  yard.  Master  Com- 
mandant was  formerly  the  title  of  officers  in  the 
United  States  nainr  n^t  junior  in  rank  to  CB^ 
tains.  In  1838  Congress  enacted  that  matter 
commandanta  should  uiereafter  be  known  aa  and 
styled  commamlers  (see  Cdhhandeb)  ;  the  lat- 
ter title  had  previously  been  icaigmtaA  in  the 
pay  bill  of  Blarch  3,  1836.  The  titie  of  master 
commandant  wi&  a  relic  of  the  da^  of  transi- 
tion from  the  time  when  the  fighting  on  board 
ships  was  done  by  soldiers  commanded  by  aa 
officer  of  the  land  forces  to  that  when  the  flut- 
ing and  navigating  forces  were  combined.  The 
tiues  of  trnhng  matter,  master,  m«wfer'»  mot^ 
etc,  were  evidentij  of  pretiwuitioi  origin;  mas- 
ter cmBmandant,  on  the  contrary,  was  evidentij 
a  recognition  of  a  new  state  of  things  in  whidi 
the  master  mariner  had  become  tlie  naval 
oommander. 

COKHANiySB.  The  tiUe  of  officers  of  the 
United  States  and  British  navies  next  junior  in 
rank  to  captains.  In  tiie  United  States  navy 
it  was  established  1^  law  in  1838.  (See  OOK- 
HANDAKT.)  A  commander  may  serve  as  com* 
manding  officer  of  a  division,  or  of  a  ship  of  the 
second  or  third  rate,  or  as  executive  officer  of 
a  ship  of  the  first  rate.  The  pay  of  a  commander 
is  $3500  per  annum,  with  an  aidditicm  of  10  per 
cent  for  each  five  years  of  service,  provided  the 
total  amount  does  not  exceed  $4600;  the  pay  oa 
sea  duty  is  10  per  cent  more. 

OOMXANDEB,  Xjedtdtakt.   See  LmnxK- 

ART  COHMAiniBB. 

OOinCAVDBB,  Ltdia  EraGSioix.  (Mn. 
HiBBEBT  N.  Casson).    An  American  leetarer 

and  woman-suffrage  leader,  born  at  Clinton, 
Ontario,  Canada.  She  was  educated  at  the 
Coll^ate  Institute,  Strafford,  and  at  West- 
em  University,  London  ( both  in  her  native 
province),  and  at  Meadville  (Pa.)  Theological 
School.  In  1897  she  was  ordained  a  Congre- 
gational minister  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Free  Congregational  Church,  Baraboo,  Wis.  In 
the  following  year  she  joined  the  cooperative 
colony  at  Ruskin,  Tenn.,  and  also  became  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  Coming  Nation.  From 
1899  to  1902  she  was  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  New  Yoric  Journal,  and  in  the  latter 
year  she  edited  the  BeHamy  Review  and  Fair 
Play.  After  1902  she  engaged  in  lecturing  and 
lit^ry  work,  serving  as  official  lecturer  of  the 
New  York  Cify  Htunane  Sociefy.  She  was  also 
speaker  at  the  International  Ctmgress  of  Women 
at  Berlin  in  1904  uid  at  Toronto  in  1909.  She 
became  known  especiaOy  as  a  leader  in  intra- 
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ducing  the  more  strenuous  type  of  woman- 
suffrage  propaganda  in  the  United  States.  Be- 
sides magazine  articles  she  is  author  of  Marred 
in  the  Making  (1903)  and  The  American  Idea 
(1907). 

COUXANDEB  IN  CHIEF.  A  relative  mili- 
tary title,  pertaining  to  an  officer  in  supreme 
local  military  c<Hnmand,  as  commander  in  efai«f 
of  the  troops  in  the  field.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  primarily  the  absolute  rank  and  title  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  President,  and  also  the 
military  title  of  many  governors  of  States, 
Under  the  sixty-third  article  of  the  German  Con- 
stitution of  1871,  the  Emperor  is  the  supreme 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy.  In 
England  the  rank,  in  its  permanent  sense,  has 
been  abc^shed,  and  an  Army  Council  ap- 
pointed, headed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  who  is  responsible  to  the  crown  and  to 
Parliament  for  the  conduct  of  military  affairs. 

COmCANDEB  ISLANDS.  A  group  of 
islands  of  the  maritime  territory  of  Siberia, 
situated  in  Bering  Sea,  east  of  Kamchatka,  be- 
tween lat.  54°  32'  and  55°  24'  N.,  and  long. 
165°  46'  and  168°  12'  E.  (Map:  Asia,  Q  3). 
The  group  consists  of  the  two  large  and  inhab- 
ited islands  of  Bering  (607  square  miles)  and 
Mednj  (180  square  miles)  and  two  uninhabited 
islets.  The  climate  is  comparatively  mild;  but 
the  inhabitants,  descendants  of  Russians  and 
Aleuts,  are  few  in  number.  The  Russian  gov- 
ernment protects  the  fur  seal,  for  these  islands 
and  the  American  Pribili^  Islands  are  the  sole 
remaining  breeding  grounds. 

COmCANDEB  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  (Ar. 
'Amir  aI-Jlfu'mtn<n}.  A  designation  assumed 
by  the  Caliph  Omar,  the  father-in-law  of  Moham- 
med, who  conquered  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  Jerusalem,  and  "organized  a  com- 
pete military-religious  commonwealth."  The 
title  was  retained  by  his  snccessors  in  the 
caliphate. 

COmtAK  ly KBT.  A  regular  assembly  of 
Knights  Templars.  It  confers  the  degrees  of 
Kn^t  of  the  Red  Cross,  Eni^  Templar,  and 
Knight  of  Malta.  The  term  was  first  applied, 
about  1260,  to  the  propertj  of  inilitai7  and 
religioiu  orders,  administered  by  members  of 
those  oi^nizations,  who  were  known  as  com- 
manders. These  had  charge  of  the  income  of 
the  estates  belonging  to  the  orders  and  had  au- 
thority to  receive  gifts  and  alms.  They  were 
accountable  to  the  Grand  Commander,  who,  in 
the  case  of  Knights  oil  St.  John  of  Jmisalem, 
resided  at  Jerusalem. 

COaOCAHDXNa  OFFIOEB.  1.  Hie  officer 
In  actual  command  of  a  vessel  of  war.  He  is  an 
officer  of  the  line  or  executive  corps,  and  is 
usually  addressed  by  the  courtesy  title  of  "cap- 
tain," without  r^^rd  to  actual  rank,  if  he  is 
permanently  in  command  and  not  merely  in 
temporary  charge  during  the  absence  of  a 
senior.  The  re^ar  commanding  officer,  uptHt 
leaving  the  ship  for  a  temporary  absence,  is 
succeeded  by  the  next  line  officer  in  rank,  hut 
the  latter  most  not  alter  the  rcfcnlatiMis  es- 
tablished by  bis  superior  except  in  ease  of 
urgent  necessity.  Upon  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  a  modem  battleship  there  rests  a  respon- 
sibility the  like  of  which  is  placed  upon  few 
men.  He  is  answerable  for  the  safety  of  the 
ship  and  of  the  crew,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  battery,  engines,  boilers,  and  other  machin- 
ery in  condition  for  instant  use,  and  for  the 
conduct  of  all  those  placed  under  him,  so  fiur 


as  be  can  control  it.  He  is  required  to  know 
every  detail  of  construction  of  his  ship  and  of 
her  equipment  as  well  as  of  the  or^tnisation 
of  the  crew.  He  has  as  an  assistant  an  execu- 
tive officer,  who  has  charge  of  the  organization 
of  the  per«ofMeI,  a  first  lieutenant  who  lias 
oluuge  of  the  hull  and  equipment;  a  navigating 
officer,  who  has  charge  of  the  navigation  and 
navigating  apparatus;  an  ordnance  officer,  who 
has  charge  ai  the  guns  and  ordnance  stores;  a 
senior  engineer,  who  has  charge  of  the  propel- 
ling and  other  machinery,  including  the  electric 

Klant;  also  a  surgeon  and  a  paymaster,  the 
itter  having  charge  of  the  accounts  of  the 
men  and  <^cers  and  of  the  provisions  and 
clothing  for  the  men.  2.  In  the  military  ser- 
vices throni^iout  the  world  the  senior  officer  of  a 
regiment,  corps,  poet,  or  any  detachment  where 
there  is  not  any  nigher  local  military  authority 
is  regarded  as  the  commanding  officer.  Rcgi- 
mentally  the  officer  commanding  the  raiment 
is  spoken  of  and  referred  to  as  ^e  commanding 
officer. 

COKMANDITEr  kA'm&N'dftt',  Soci£x^  en, 
or  LunTED  Paktkebship.  See  SooiteA  en  Con* 

MANDITE.       

COWANDlCEirTS  OF  THE  CHTTBC^ 

Certain  rules  imposed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  on  all  its  members,  under  pain  of  grave 
sin.  They  number  five  or  six,  differing  slightly 
in  different  countries;  but  in  general  they  re- 
quire the  observance  of  Sundays  and  festivals 
of  obligation  by  attendance  at  mass  and  rest 
from  servile  work,  the  observance  of  days  of 
fasting  and  abstinence,  the  reception  once  a  year 
at  least  of  the  sacraments  of  penance  and  holy 
communion,  contribution  in  proportion  to  one's 
means  to  the  support  of  pastors,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  regulations  in  regard  to  marriage. 

COlOKELIN,  kdml&N',  Hiebontuub.  ( 1- 
C.1598).  A  Flemish  printer,  bom  at  Douai. 
He  worked  at  Geneva  and  later  at  Heidelberg. 
The  best  speeimau  of  his  press  are  the  ad- 
mirable editims  of  the  ancient  classics  and  the 
Church  fatiiers,  to  the  text  of  which,  often 
determined  by  a  collation  of  manuscripts,  he 
added  teamed  critical  notes  from  his  own  hand. 

COMHELIN.  Jan  (1629-02).  A  Dutch  bot- 
anist, born  in  Amsterdam.  He  was  a  professor 
of  botany  in  the  University  of  Amsterdam  and 
founded  in  that  city  the  botanical  gardens 
which  soon  became  the  most  celebrated  in  Eu- 
rope. In  descripti<m  of  the  contents  of  these 
gardens  he  wrote  several  volumes.  He  wrote: 
fforfi  Medtoi  Amvttiodamenaia  Rariorum  tam 
Orientalia  guam  Oocidentalia  Indite  Plantarum 
Deacriptio  et  Icones  (1697). 

COIOCEH'OBATION  ( Lat.  commemoratio ) , 
or  Encskia  (Lat.,  Gk.  iyxalpia,  engkainia,  feast 
of  renovation  or  consecration,  a  name  for 
Easter).  The  great  festival  of  the  Oxford  aca- 
demic year,  corresponding  in  some  respects  to 
the  Commencement  of  American  colleges.  It 
usually  takes  place  on  the  third  Wednesday 
after  Trinity  Sunday,  in  the  Sheldonian  The- 
atre—which, like  Sanders  Theatre,  Harvard, 
and  the  Kent  Theatre,  Chicago,  is  a  university 
building.  From  time  immemorial,  public  exer- 
cises have  been  held  to  mark  the  "act"  or  period 
when  degrees  were  conferred  on  the  members 
of  the  university.  At  the  present  day  the  pro- 
ceedings consist  of  a  Latin  oration  in  honor 
of  founders  and  benefactors  (from  which  the 
name  of  the  whfde  ceremcmy  is  derived) ;  the 
ctmferring  of  degrees,  not  maly  in  course,  but 
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also  hamoria  eauta,  on  distinguished  stnnsers, 
who  KCB  introduced  to  the  vice  ehanodlOT  m  a 
^ort  Latin  speech;  and  the  recitati<m,  at 
least  in  part,  of  the  Nevdigate  or  English  prise 
poem,  and  the  Latin  and  Eofj^ish  prize  essays, 
the  three  prizes  being  the  gift  of  tlM  chancellor. 
The  large  area  or  floor  is  occupied  durii^  the 
proceedings  by  masters  of  arts  and  their  male 
friends;  in  raised  stalls  in  a  semicircle  around 
one  end  of  this  area  sit  the  vice  ehanoellor, 
doctors,  and  proctors;  while  the  galleries  are 
filled  by  the  unde^raduates  and  women.  The 
undergraduates,  until  1876,  used  to  occupy  a 
separate  upper  gallery;  but  the  license  claimed 
by  them  of  making  unofficial  and  often  very 
witty  comments  on  the  proceedings — a  surrival 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Terrce  Filitu,  or  licensed 
jester  of  mediaeval  times — finally  reached  a 
point  where  it  was  thought  better  to  discour- 
age it  to  some  extent  by  breaking  up  the  com- 
pact body  of  students  and  distributing  them 
among  Uie  women  present.  Commemoration 
Day  itself  is  only  the  culminating  point  of  a 
week  of  gayety,  marked  by  concerts,  balls, 
theatrical  representations,  etc.,  which  make  Ox- 
ford a  very  attractive  place  to  the  visitor; 
but  of  late  years  the  glories  of  this  season 
have  tended  more  and  more  to  be  eclipsed  by 
those  of  the  "Eights  Week,"  when  the  college 
eij^bt-oared  races  are  rowed,  early  in  May.  See 
OxroBD  UnmssiTT. 

COmCEMOBATIOir  ODB.  An  ode  by 
James  Russell  Lowell,  read  at  exercises  held  at 
Cambridge  in  1866,  in  commemoraticm  of  the 
QEirvard  men  who  had  served  in  the  Civil  War. 

COUMENOB'ICBNT  (OF.,  Fr.  oommmoa- 
mmt,  from  OF.  comeneer,  Fr.  commencer.  It. 
coflMnotare,  to  begin,  from  Lat.  oon-,  together 
+  initiare,  to  b^n,  from  initium,  banning, 
from  inire,  to  enter,  from  in,  in  +  ire,  to  go). 
In  Americaa  collies,  the  name  ^ven  to  tiie 
concln^i^f  exereises  of  the  coll^  year,  when 
d^rees  are  conferred  upon  the  bachelors,  mas- 
ten,  and  doctors  completing  their  respective 
courses  of  study.  The  term  is  applied  loosely 
to  the  graduating  exercises  of  academies,  second- 
ary schools,  etc.  The  custom  originated  in  the 
medieeval  universities,  though  the  appr<^riate 
terra  was  "inception."  The  incqition  involved 
two  elements:  (1)  the  recognition  of  the  grad- 
uate or  new  teacher  by  bis  old  master  and 
other  members  of  the  profession;  (2)  the 
formal  entrance  of  the  newly  licensed  teacher 
upon  his  work  by  the  actual  performance  of  its 
duties.  Hence  an  essential  feature  of  the  exer- 
cises was  that  the  recipient  of  the  bachelor's 
dc^^ree  should  "incept,"  or  teach,  and  that  the 
recipients  of  the  higher  degrees  should  defend 
a  thesis.  At  Oxford  this  occaslrai  was  called 
C(Hnmemorati(ni  (q.v.) ;  hut  at  Cambridge  it 
was,  and  is  yet,  called  Commencement.  The 
"inceptor"  was  tiiere  called  "commencer,**  f.e., 
one  who  commenced  teaching.  The  ceremony 
and  the  term  were  a  part  of  the  inheritance  re- 
ceived by  Harvard  CoU^  from  Cambridge 
University,  and  thus  became  general  among 
American  colleges.  This  exercise  in  C<^onial 
days  was  held  in  the  fall,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  college  year,  and  the  term  Is  often, 
though  erroneously,  supposed  to  ref^  to  this 
fact.  As  the  meuaval  bachelor  "incepted,"  or 
taught,  the  graduate  of  the  American  college 
delivered  an  oration  or  dissertation  before  re- 
ceivins  his  degree.  With  the  larger  colleges 
vrea  wa  modlflcatioii  of  the  old  custom  is  now 


cmnmonly  abandoned*  and  in  many  places  the 
Commencement  exercises  include  only  the  ad- 
dress Jby  the  president  or  some  distinguished 
educator  and  the  conferring  of  degree*.  See 
UirivESSiTT;    Dbqbee;   Collbqb;  Cubriculuk. 

OOmiEN'DAlC  (MI/.,  aoc.  eg.  of  oomm«iida, 
trust,  from  Lat.  vommendare,  to  intrust,  from 
com-,  together  +  mandare,  to  intrust,  from 
»MMi««,  hand  -i-  dare,  to  give;  originally  used 
in  the  phrases  ^  oommendom  dare,  to  give  m 
trust,  or  in  commendam  mitteret  to  send  in 
trust).  A  term  in  ecclraiastical  law  to  denote 
a  benefice  which,  being  void,  is  commended  to 
the  care  of  some  sufficient  clerk  to  be  supplied 
until  it  may  be  conveniently  provided  with  a 

Eastor.  In  former  times  bishops  frequmtly 
eld  livings  in  oommendam  in  order  to  ap- 
propriate the  revenues.  The  practice  has  well- 
nigh  ceased  in  Enzwe  and  does  not  exist  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  Orareh  of  England 
conunendams  were  abtdished  in  1830. 

COXUBWATIOV  (Lat.  oommeiidaMo, 
from  oommmdare,  to  intrust).  In  feudal  cus- 
toms, the  act  by  which  a  free  man  became  a 
vassal.    See  FEUpAUSH. 

CO]a£BimA.TION  07  OtTB  IJU>T,  BaIt 
LADE  IN.  A  ballad  improperly  attributed  to 
Chaucer,  according  to  Tyrwhitt;  but  really  the 
same  poem  as  the  Invocation  of  Our  Lady, 
ascribed  to  Lydgate. 

C0]aCEN''aAU8X  (ML.  oommenaalia,  eat- 
ing at  the  same  table,  from  Lat.  com-,  together 
+  mmaa,  table) .  A  sort  of  partnership  or  as- 
sociation of  two  different  kinds  of  organisms 
by  which  they  endure  each  other's  presenee,  do 
each  other  no  harm,  and  in  many  cases  are  of 
mutual  advantage;  such  are  said  to  be  com- 
mensals, or  messmates.  This  occurs  chiefly 
amcmg  marine  invertebrates  and  is  different 
from  parasitism.  Many  commensals  are  quite 
firee  to  SMiarate,  yet  never  dwdl  M**!^  and 
often  coula  not  maintain  a  separate  existaiee. 
Others  grow  together  so  completdy  that  they 
cannot  separate  if  they  would,  yet  are  not 
parasites,  because  each  retains  its  form  and 
faculties,  while  a  true  parasite  changes  these 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  no  longer  capable 
of  obtaining  food  until  it  has  been  elaborated 
for  it  by  the  functions  of  its  host.  The  most 
familiar  example  of  coniinensalinn  ia  the  small 
crab  so  often  met  with  inside  the  shdls  <rf 
oysters — the  pinnothere,  or  oyster  crab.  Simi- 
lar crabs  inhabit  various  bivalves  the  world 
over,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  guest  and 
host.  Within  the  shelter  of  the  mollosk's 
pearly  house  the  little  crab  is  safe  from  its 
enemies,  yet  can  dash  out  whenever  it  observes 
any  prey  in  the  ofBng  and  bring  it  home  to  be 
devoured;  and  the  crumbs  may  be  welcome  to 
the  oyster.  The  most  striking  examples,  per- 
haps, are  found  amrag  ccdenierates  and  crus- 
taceans. In  the  midst  of  the  trailing  tentacles, 
covered  with  stinging  cells,  of  the  Portuguese 
man-of-war  and  several  jellyflshes,  live  small 
fishes,  comparatively  safe  from  pursuit  of  their 
foes;  small  fishes  also  seek  refuge  among  the 
tentacles  of  sea  anemones  and  within  holothu- 
rians.  Mollusks  live  in  the  burrows  of  sea 
urchins  that  move  about  in  the  sand  and  in  the 
holes  made  by  the  entstaeeons  GeMv — a  Te- 
versal  d  the  oyster  and  crab. 

Certain  Dromia  crabs  carry  q>ongeB,  ascid- 
ians,  or  sea  anemones  on  their  backs  or  claws. 
The  anemones  serve  to  conceal,  and,  by  means 
of  their  nettling  organs,  protect  the  crab,  while 
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they  get  fragments  of  the  crab's  food,  or,  by 
being  transported  from  place  to  place,  come 
in  contact  with  more  food  than  if  they  were 
stationary.  One  hermit  crab  (q.v.)  always 
bears  an  anemone  upon  its  claw,  which  la  bo 
placed  tiiat  ft  blodu  the  entrance  to  the  shell 
when  the  crab  rrtreata  witiiin.  If  the  anemone 
dies  or  is  removed,  the  crab  is  at  pains  to 
find  and  transfer  a  new  anemone  to  its  claw. 
A  still  more  cnrioua  case  is  that  of  a  polyp 
{Oemmaria  ameruxma),  found  in  deep  water  on 
the  Newfoundland  coast  and  allied  to  the  sea 
anemcmes,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  shell  of 
a  kind  of  hermit  crab,  and  by  budding  gradu- 
ally covers  the  entire  shell  with  a  ctAonj.  "It 
possesses  the  power  of  dissolTing  the  shell  so 
that  no  ferace  of  it  can  be  found.  As  th»  polyp 
colony  inoreaaea  in  size  as  fa«t  as  the  om» 
grows,  there  is  no  need  for  the  hitter  to  change 
its  abode,  while  its  neighbors  and  competitom 
must  frequently  expose  themselves  to  the  dis- 
comforts and  dangers  of  house  hunting."  Con- 
sult: Van  Veneden,  Animal  Paratitea  and  Met8- 
mates  (New  York,  1876);  Cambridge  IfatunU 
Hiatorift  iii  (Inrndon,  1866) ;  Sunper,  AmA- 
mol  Life  (New  York,  1881).  For  flshes  aa 
commensals,  c<»i8ult;  Jordan  and  Evermann, 
Fithes  of  yorth  and  Middle  Amerioa,  pp.  924, 
966  (Washington,  1900) ;  Harrington,  "On 
Nereids  Ccmunensal  with  Hermit  Crabs,"  in 
Tranaaotions  of  Nmc  York  Aoadwny  of  Boiencea, 
vol.  xvi  (1807);  for  crustaceans,  Caiman,  The 
Lift  of  OrMtaoM  (New  York,  IflU). 

GOKXElf'SUBABLB  (Lat,  oonnnenttirabiUt, 
from  com-,  together  -|-  mensurare,  to  measure, 
from  menaura,  measure,  from  metiri,  to  mete 
or  measure).  Two  magnitudes  which  are  of 
the  same  kind,  and  eacb  of  which  contains  a 
third  magnitude  an  integral  number  of  times, 
are  said  to  be  commensurable;  e^;.,  a  foot  and 
a  yard  are  commensurable,  an  inch  or  a  foot 
being  a  common  measure.  The  numl>er  15  and 
36  are  commoisurable,  each  being  dlviailile  by  6. 

Magnitudes  which  have  no  ctnnmon  measure, 
i.e.,  are  not  multiples  of  the  same  unit,  how- 
ever small  tiiat  unit  is  taken,  are  said  to  be 
incommensurable;  e.g.,  the  side  and  diagonal 
of  a  square  are  incommensurable.  The  diameter 
and  circumference  of  a  circle  are  incommensur- 
able; 2  and  V2j  and  VT  are  incommen- 
surable. Numbers  like  y/Z,  that  are  not  com- 
mensurable with  ordinary  rational  numbers,  are 
also  called  incommensurable.  In  arithmetic, 
numbers  prime  to  one  another  are  sometimes 
said  to  be  incommensurable  with  respect  to 
one  another,  since  they  have  no  common  meas* 
ore  except  the  unit  of  counting,  which,  used  as  a 
multiplier  or  divisor,  does  not  change  the  nnmb^ 
affected.   See  Multiple;  Ibbatiokal  Nuubbb. 

COMICEirrABIES,  CiESAB'B.  The  title  of 
the  two  extant  works  of  Julius  Cfesar,  the 
account  of  the  Gallic  War  {De  Bello  Oallico) 
and  of  the  Civil  War  (De  Bello  Oioili}.  The 
former  is  a  concise  narration  of  the  author's 
canquiigns  in  Gaul,  published  in  61  b.g.  in 
seven  Imdcs,  to  whidi  an  d^th  book  was  added 
by  Aulus  HirtiuB.  The  memoirs  of  the  Ctvll 
War  were  afterward  extended  bv  other  writers 
to  embrace  the  Alexandrine,  African,  and  Span- 
ish wars.    See  CoMMBWTABn. 

COUMENTABIES  ON  THE  BIBLE.  See 

OOiaaSNTASHt  "Commentaries,"  a  Latin 
term  applied  by  the  Rmnana  to  notes  ot  memo- 
randa, and  then  to  record  booka  of  mions 


sorts,  such  as  the  OommentarU  domeatid,  or 
family  memoirs;  the  accounts  drawn  up  by 
men  of  distinction  of  events  in  which  they  had 
played  a  part  (see  Cohuentabibs,  Cesar's); 
the  rasters  of  municipal  towns;  the  Com- 
memtarU  prinoipia,  a  register  of  aMUsatiims 
bronc^t  b^ore  the  Emperor,  and  of  .his  deci- 
sioia  in  soch  eases;  the  CommeKtwU  poati- 
ficum,  augwum,  and  deoemt>u-orum,  collections 
of  decrees  and  reeponses. 

OOKMENTBT*  kA'm&nW.  A  town  in 
the  Department  of  Allier,  France,-  8  miles  south- 
eapt  oi  Montln^on,  on  the  CEU  (Map:  France, 
S.,  0  2).  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  most  important  coal  fields  of  France,  and 
since  1860  has  risen  from  a  mere  viliwe  to 
a  bnsy  and  pt^nilons  town,  whose  inhabnants 
are  moetly  engaged  in  tlie  coal  mines  uid  iron 
works.  There  are,  besides,  saw  mills  and  manu- 
factures of  mirrors  and  cutlery.  Pop.,  1901, 
11,169;  1911  (commune),  10,112. 

COICICEB,  Feanz  (181»~«7).  A  German 
musician,  bom  at  Cologne,  in  which  city  he 
studied  music  with  Leibl  and  Klein.  After 
bidding  a  poaition  as  wganist  of  tiie  Carmdlte 
ehnreh  there,  he  went  to  Berlin  in  1882  to 
study  with  A.  W.  Bach,  A.  B.  Marx,  and  Rnn- 
genhagen.  He  was  regena  ohori  at  the  Catindie 
Hedwigskirche;  singing  teacher  at  numerous 
schools,  and  founder  (with  EQster  and  EuUak), 
in  1844,  of  the  Berlin  TonkOnstlerverein.  He 
was,  in  addition,  royal  music  director  and  a 
senator  of  tiie  Berlin  Akademie.  Together  with 
Robert  Eitnw  he  founded  in  1868  the  Getell- 
achaft  fflr  Mnslkfcoechung,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  president.  He  edited  a  number  of 
ndlections  of  old  music  and  eompoaed  numerous 
maaaofl,  cantatas,  and  choruses. 

OOKICBBOB  (Lat.  commercium,  oommerce, 
interchange,  from  com-,  together  +  merm,  mer- 
chandise, from  Lat.  merer^  to  gain,  Gk.  iiipos, 
meros,  share).  In  its  general  acceptation,  a 
term  denoting  international  traffic  in  goods,  or 
what  constitutes  the  foreign  trade  of  ail  coun- 
tries as  distinguiahed  from  domettie  trade.  The 
first  foreign  merchants  of  whom  we  read,  carry- 
ing goods  and  bags  of  silver  from  one  region 
to  another,  were  the  Arabs,  the  reputed  de- 
scendants of  Ishmael  and  Esau.  Their  trade 
was  by  land.  The  first  maritime  carriers  of 
goods  were  the  Phoenicians,  who  dwelt  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  were  the  founders  of 
the  great  emporiums  of  Tyn  and  Sidon.  The 
PlMsnii^ns  established  an  easier  and  securer 
passage  between  Egypt  and  Syria  than  had 
before  been  known.  The  com  and  wine  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  oil,  silk,  dyes,  and  spices  of 
western  Asia  flowed  through  their  hands. 
From  carriers  they  became  merchants,  and  to 
merchandise  they  added  manufactures.  They 
traversed  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  es- 
tablldied  odoniea  in  the  Oreek  tdanda,  and 
founded  Carthage,  <Hie  of  the  most  noted  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  ancient  world.  The  power 
of  the  Phffinicians  disappeared  with  the  rise  of 
the  Greek  cities — Athens,  Corinth — and  of  their 
colonies,  of  Carthage,  and  of  Alexandria,  the 
great  seaport  foundra  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

While  Rome  was  giving  laws  and  order  to 
the   half-civilized   tribes   of   Italy,  Carthage, 

X rating  on  a  different  base  and  by  otiier  me&- 
,  was  opening  trade  vritb  less  accessible  parts 
of  Europe.  The  strengtii  of  Rome  waa  in  ber 
legions,  but  that  of  Carthage  in  her  ships; 
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and  her  ships  could  reach  realms  where  l^ons 
were  powerleBS.  Her  mariners  had  passed  the 
mysterious  Pillars  of  Hercules  into  the  Atlan- 
tic and  established  the  port  of  Cadiz.  Tbey 
founded  Oarthagena  and  Barcelona  and  had  de- 
pots and  traders  on  the  shores  of  Gaul.  This 
prosperity  of  their  commerce  led  to  wars  with 
home,  which  ended  in  146  b.c.  with  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage.  In  the  same  year  the 
Bomans  captured  and  burned  Corinth,  which 
was  then  an  important  commercial  city.  In 
273  AJ>.  land  commerce  suffered  a  disastrous 
blow,  when  Palmyra  was  in  great  part  de- 
stroyed by  tile  Romans. 

Growth,  of  Oonmwroe.  The  repeated  Inva- 
sions  of  Italy  by  the  Groths  and  Huns  gave  rise 
to  the  founding,  for  defense  and  for  trade,  of 
the  city  of  Venice,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century — a  city  that  for  more  than  1000  years 
stood  foremost  in  the  trade  of  the  world. 
The  Venetians  traded  with  Constantinople, 
Greece,  Syria,  Egypt,  India,  and  Arabia,  and 
their  vessels  earned  the  products  of  tiie  East 
to  the  ports  of  western  Europe.  They  had 
possessions  on  the  coast  of  Greece  and  became 
rulers  in  the  Ionian  Islands  and  in  C^rm, 
Their  rivals,  the  Genoese,  planted  colonies  on 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Black 
Sea,  the  most  flourishing  of  which  was  Kaffa 
(the  modem  Feodosia),  in  the  Crimea,  a  great 
emporium  of  the  ctmimeree  between  Eurc^  and 
Aaw.  A  vast  conmieree  was  carried  on  in  the 
lOddle  Ages  by  the  towns  oi  the  Haiueatlo 
Leagn^  situated  «t  the  shmm  of  the  Nwth 
Bea,  and  the  Baltic,  and  tiie  rivers  flowing  into 
them.  When  the  chief  objects  of  commerce 
were  the  skilled  products  of  the  East,  the  8<nith 
German  cities — ^Nuremberg  and  Auffsbnrg — 
through  which  trade  flow«i  inland,  vied-  with 
Venice  as  centres  of  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
ports  of  France  and  Spain  were  busy  distrib- 
uting centres.  At  the  dose  of  the  Middle  Ages 
Antwerp,  having  outstripped  Bruges  and 
Ghent,  became  the  greatest  mart  in  Chriaten- 
dom.  The  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the 
fifteenth  century  transferred  the  centres  of 
trade  successively  to  Lisbon,  Amsterdam,  and 
London.  The  mariner's  compass  made  distant 
voyages  possible  on  the  open  sea.  By  1487 
the  Portuguese  had  explored  the  whole  western 
coast  of  Africa,  and  m  1497  Vasco  da  Gama 

ried  round  the  Cue  of  Good  Hime,  to  land 
India  in  the  following  year.  Before  the 
end  of  the  century  Columbus  had  thrice  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  Cabot,  sent  out  by  England, 
had  discovered  Korth  America.  Nearly  all 
this  daring  enterprise  had  for  its  prime  object 
the  finding  of  some  easy  route  to  the  fabulously 
wealthy  East,  to  India  and  China.  But  a 
century  elapsed  before  the  English  fixed  their 
first  eatabluhment  or  lactwr  in  India.  The 
disraray  of  the  New  World,  however,  was 
destined  eventually  to  change  the  course  and 
the  nature  of  trade. 

From  Buch  rapidly  spreading  exploration  and 
colonization  there  necessarily  arose  new  wants, 
new  products,  new  manufactures,  and  rapidly 
increasing  trade;  interrupted  more  or  less  by 
wars,  but  in  the  main  marching  st«^ily  and 
rapidly  on.  The  nineteenth  century  witnessed 
an  eztensim  fif  the  commercial  relatifms  of 
maiddnd  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  his- 
tory. The  history  of  commerce  in  the  past 
century  would  be  an  cpitwne  of  the  wwld's 
econranie  development  during  its  most  intense 


and  active  period,  and  any  enumeration  of 
the  causes  of  the  tremendous  strides  whidl 
commerce  has  made  must  be  partial.  The 
progress  of  colonisation  in  the  widest  sense^ 
and  tile  in^irovement  of  the  means  <rf  tnuis- 
portatiot,  are  primary  ituebon  which  eaimot  be 
overlodced.  tii  the  nineteenth  century  tiie 
greater  part  of  the  North  American  continoit 
was  opened  up  to  occupation,  Australia  and 
South  Africa  were  peopled  by  men  of  white 
race,  while  large  portions  of  Asia  were  brought 
under  the  influence  of  Western  rule  or  Western 
ideas.  This,  together  with  the  great  increase 
of  pi^nlaticML  in  Eurcqpe,  has  greatly  aogmented 
the  productive  power  and  oousnming  power  of 
widely  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  dependent 
upon  commerce  for  the  supply  of  their  mutual 
wants.  Application  of  steam  to  transportation 
alike  by  land  and  by  water  has  intensified  the 
progress  of  colonization  as  we  have  hrae  used 
the  term,  and  made  possible  the  commerce  which 
has  resisted  from  it. 

In  1810  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  first  eroascj 
by  a  steam  vessel,  and  r^fular  transaitiantic 
steam  communication  was  inauguratsd  in  18S8. 
Since  then  the  increase  of  steam  navigation  has 
been  rapid,  particularly  in  the  last  BO  years, 
until  now  the  greater  part  of  maritime  nari- 
gation  is  carrira  on  by  steamships.  Heir  far 
greater  bulk  and  greater  speed  have  led  to 
the  gradual  displa^ment  01  the  cild  sailing 
ships  and  have  greatiy  multiped  the  poten- 
tialities of  foreign  eomma<ce.   The  railway  has 
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been  a  factor  of  the  greatest  consequence  in 
the  development  of  sea-borne  traffic.  Before 
its  advent  it  was  only  the  produce  of  coast 
r^ons,  or  of  those  parts  adjacent  to  inland 
waterways,  which  could  participate  in  the  for- 
eign trade.  But  the  railroad  has  utterly  changed 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 


CUUNTaiH 


AiBentinft  

Auatnlu  

Auatxifr-HuiiBary . . 

Belgium  

BruU  

CmuuIa  

China  

Fnnoe  

Q«niuuiv  

Britiah  India  

Italy  

J^>aD  

Netheilaadi  (1911) 

Norway  

Ruama  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switaeriand  

United  Kingdom . . 
United  StatM  


Importa 


$871,384,000 
371,825.000 
722.030,000 
899,472,000 
306.409,000 
670.000.000 
350,906,000 
1,534,515,000 
3,544,557,000 
533,389.000 
696,592,000 
307,844.000 
1333.674,000 
135,671,000 
533.768.000 
189.029.000 
198.330.000 
381.966.000 
3,080.022,000 
1,766,689.000 


Export* 


8463.S7S/I00 
310.792,000 
554.073,000 
753.001.000 
363374.000 
356.755300 
274333.000 
13S0316300 
2.131,718.000 
784303300 
463.456,000 
361.268.000 
1.090.848.000 
87.064300 
734,906.000 
188.066300 
103.060300 
362330300 
3.371.073300 
8362,606300 
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this  coDdiiion.  Of  great  importance,  too,  has 
been  the  influence  of  the  telegraph  in  trana- 
mitting  orders  and  other  communications  be- 
tween distant  points  without  loss  of  time. 
These  developments  have  made  it  poesible  to 
tran^ort  long  distances  not  only  goods  whose 
weight  formeny  debarred  tiiem  from  a  place  in 
forngn  comiii«ee,  but  also  more  perishable 
goods  which,  under  the  dower  tran^kortation 
of  earlier  days,  could  not  be  handled. 

8<H&e  notim  of  the  rwld  developmrat  of 
omnineroe  can  he  gained  from  the  statement 


ing  nations,  as  shown  by  the  second  table  m  the 
preceding  page. 

Commerce  of  the  "United  States.  Turning 
now  more  especially  to  the  commerce  of  tiie 
United  States  in  recent  years,  we  present  a  few 
figures  showing  the  origin  and  d^tination  of 
imports  and  exptnis,  and  the  character  vf  the 
goods  imported.  In  the  following  table  the  fig- 
urea  for  1895,  the  year  showing  the  smallest 
trade  of  the  lest  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, are  given  for  comparison  with  those  of 
the  year  1912. 


FISCAL  TBAR  ENDING  JTTNEvao 


OOOMRUS 

Ii^wU 

Enorts 

Importo 

S272,94u,000 
171,380.000 
1 24  ..M  8,000 
81!l,r>8.'i,000 
334,072,000 
215,089,000 
226,468,000 
36.461,000 
22,586^ 

8i,es8.aM,ooo 

U^led  Kia«dom  

Ab»  

Total  smad  dhrWoDS 

•159.100.000 
81,000,000 
61,600,000 
383,700,000 
133.000,000 
113.300,000 
79.000,000 
17,400.000 
5,700,000 
1781,900,000 

I387,10a000 
92,000.000 
45,100,000 
627,900.000 
108,600,000 
33.000,000 
17,300,000 
13,100,000 
0.400,000 
•806.800,000 

$175,811,000 
118,208,000 

89.8.10,000 
5-lO,77;j.O0O 
227,229,000 
150,795,000 
161,982,000 

26,388.000 

8.'')2:i,:j!>6,iXK) 
l!)4,2:iO,OO0 
7G.337.000 
1,020,972,000 
26O,.^7O,O00 
5ti,«94.000 
12S.  504,000 
33,079,000 
18.640000 
81,481,7464m 

8564.372 
306,950,000 
135.388.000 
1,341,732,000 
516.837,000 
132.310,000 
117,461,000 
71.9864)00 
344H8,000 
82,a04,88S4m> 

that  the  aggr^te  exports  and  imports  of  the  The  following  expresses  the  same  matter  in 
United  States,  which  in  1791  were  $43,000,000,   percentages  of  the  total  imports  and  exports: 


oomnaoM 

1806 

1918 

InQMirto 

Esporto 

Inqjorto 

Bspovta 

Imports 

Eiporto 

62.41 

77.76 

48.30 

67.28 

40.57 

60.87 

18.29 

13.46 

30.33 

*  17.16 

20.20 

23.45 

15.32 

4.16 

13.4S 

8.75 

13.01 

64» 

10.61 

2.16 

14.60 

S.46 

13.64 

6.38 

3.89 

1.62 

2.27 

3.18 

3.21 

3M 

AMoa  

.78 

.70 

14» 

1.3S 

1.37 

reached,  in  18S0,  $318,000,000,  and  in  the  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1912,  had  reached  a  total  of 
$4,129,000,000.  For  a  comparison  with  earlier 
dates,  we  may  select  a  few  figures  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  show  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  in  the  past  400  years,  as 
shown  in  the  first  table  on  toe  preceding  page. 

World's  Commerce.  The  affinsate  omnmeree 
of  the  world  was  computed  m  1890,  for  the 
total  of  exporta  and  imports,  at  approximately 


It  will  be  observed  that  while  relatively  tiie 
share  of  Europe  in  the  import  trade  of  the 
United  States  remains  fairly  constant,  the  share 
of  Europe  in  the  export  trade  shows  a  steady 
decline.  This  decline  is  indicative  of  the  nadiu^ 
change  in  character  of  American  «cporn  from 
raw  materials  to  manufactures. 

The  character  of  iniptnrts  into  the  United 
States  in  general  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


IMPORTS  IINTO  UNITED  STATES.  CLASSIFIED  BY  CHARACTER 


VOOOSTCITS  Df 

i  OOMDmOIl 


rooiMTum 

WHOLLY  OBMaTLT 
MAMCFACTDBH> 


CBUDB  lUTaBIUS 

VOB  DSB  nr  lujro 

rACTDBIHO 


mroFAgruB—  fob 
VMM  ni  Juaian 

MAtroFACTUaUlU 


MUXVTACTUtm 

oinnmmoii 


Tahw 


1860 
1800 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 
1013 


818.011,000 
85,743.000 
53,981.000 
100,297,000 
128.480,000 
97.916,000 
144,776,000 
230,3584»0 


Per 
oent 
of 
total 


Vshu 


10.38 
10.11 
13.38 
15.01 
16.28 
11.52 
9.80 
13.08 


•Zl.'in.^.QOO 

fi:i,7ri,(ioo 
eti,2r,:i,uoo 

11S.!1'5,{I00 
13.1.:i;i2,000 
lS:i,027.U0O 
181.566.000 
1960004100 


For 
oent 
of 
toUJ 


Valua 


12.37 
15.36 
23.08 
17.69 
16.80 
16.65 
11.66 
11.86 


$11,711,000 

87,07.1,000 
f.3,llS.n00 
Iftl.Sfil.OOO 
170. 11.17. (HW 
27il.2H,000 
566,270.000 
S06.9864IOO 


Per 
oeot 
of 
total 


Valua 


6.76 
10.48 
12.18 
19.74 
21.63 
32.50 
36.37 
33.63 


826,ir).i,ooo 
2.1,613.000 
M-MR.OOO 
110,779.000 
110.92I.(fl0 
184.221,000 
285,138,000 
398,7394)00 


Per 
oent 

of 
total 


Value 


15.08 
6.67 
12.51 
16.60 
14.81 
18.70 
18.31 
17.77 


8Pr>,:ti2.ooo 
1('^I.S7><,<I00 
17;;.n:n.(l00 
1(h;.,->s7.(I00 
2Si).f.s.',,ii00 

2<i;!,iL'*;.()oo 

367.723.000 
360.0184)00 


Par 
oent 
of 
total 


Value 


Par 
oent 
of 

total 


54.93 
66.62 
30.69 
30.43 
29.23 
23.90 
38.63 
21.78 


S845.000 
3.636,000 
5,024,000 
10.303,000 
9.261,000 
5.407,000 
1 1.471 4KM) 
17,0614)00 


.49 
1.00 
1.16 
1.64 
1.17 
.64 
.74 
|14>3 


$17,500,000,000.  The  foregoing  statement,  which 
stres  the  figures,  so  far  as  tney  are  available, 
fat  the  tracte  of  1912,  fives  some  notion  of  the 
relative  pomtions  occupied  by  some  of  the  leai>- 


The  most  important  articles  imported  were 
coffee  ($117,826,000),  sugar  ($115,615,000),  In- 
dia rubber  and  gutta-percha  ($102,941,000).  The 
most  striking  neta  brou^t  out  by  the  table  axe 
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the  inerease  in  importation  of  crude  materials 
for  use  in  manufacture  (from  6.7fi  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  1850  to  33.63  per  cent  in  1912) 
and  the  decline  in  the  relative  importance  of 
manufactures  ready  for  consumption  (from 
64.93  per  cent  in  1860  to  21.78  per  cent  in 
1912). 

The  evidence  offered  by  the  statistics  of  im- 
ports as  to  the  change  in  character  of  American 
economic  life  ia  corroborated  by  the  statisticB 
of  exports.  Manufactures  ready  for  consump- 
tion increued  from  12.72  per  cent  of  the  total 


1905).  Among  works  on  commercial  geography 
are  Cfaisholm,  Han^ook  of  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy (London,  1890),  and  Bartholomew's 
Atlaa  of  the  World't  Oommerce  (Ixmdon,  1906). 
See  Balance  of  Tradb;  Exchanqe;  Fobeion 
Monet;     Lab(»    and    Cohuebce,  I^abv- 

MEST  Qg. 

COMJLBACB.  A  dty  in  Hunt  Co.,  Tet.,  90 
miles  northeast  of  DaUas,  on  the  St.  Louis, 
Southwestern,  and  the  Texas  Midland  railroads 
(Map:  Texas,  E  3).  It  ia  the  seat  of  jSast 
Texas  Normal  Cidlege.    C<Hnmeroe  carries  on 


EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES,  CLAS8IFZED  BT  CHARACTER 


18S0 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 
lUS 


rOO»  STUITB  IH 
CBUra  OOMDmOM 


YalM 


12,16(1,000 
41,852.000 
360,108.000 

227,347,000 
106,828,000 
99^,000 


Par 
oont 
of 
toUl 


5.se 

3.85 
11.12 
32.30 
16.62 
16.69 
6.43 
4.60 


rooD  wrom 

PAXTLT  OB  WHOLLY 
lUHOTACnnUD 


$20,017,000 

8».t>24,000 
60,9ni.(K» 
163.3.52.000 
224,756,000 
818,12e.O0O 
269,2.'i9,000 
31S.83S.000 


P«r 
oent 
of 
total 


14.84 
12.21 
13.63 
23.47 
26.59 
23.21 
16.16 
14.69 


CaUOB  MATSBULB 

FOB  ms  IN 
MAM  cr ACTCmiMO 


VBloe 


S83 

21. 
213, 
28S 
304. 
32r, 
56.^. 
72:i, 


,984,000 
,600,900 
.439.000 
7S7,()0O 
,W6,()00 
.'■.s!i,(>00 
<p:!4,i)00 
Oits.oOO 


P« 
oent 
of 
total 


62.26 
68.31 
56.64 
28.98 
36.03 
23.7S 
33.09 
33.31 


MAMUTACTCBBS  FOB 
rUHTHBB  UMM  m 

MAirDFAcrnBtNa 


16.060,000 
i:J,641.O0O 
i;f.7ii,000 
L'!  1.044 .000 
4'i.irAMOO 
U/2.s\H).(>M 
2<;7,7hr,,n£l0 
34^,l■l'..,(.lOO 


P« 
oent 
of 
total 


4.49 

3.99 
3.06 
3.62 
6.80 
11.15 
16.60 
16.04 


MAMnFACmBBB 
BBADT  FOB 

oomoicraoM 


Valaa 


•17.162.000 

3.5,811,000 
£6,329,000 
82,774,000 
132,527,000 
321,955.000 
499.215,000 
672,268.000 


Per 

OBDt 

of 
total 


13.72 
11.38 
14.96 
11J» 
15.08 
34.22 
20.19 
30.98 


Value 


$.730,000 
988,000 
363.000 
3,878,000 
4.016,000 
14.854.000 
8.070.000 
8,156,000 


Per 
oant 
ot 
total 


.10 
.31 
.09 
.47 

.S 

.47 
.38 


in  1860  to  30.98  per  cent  in  1912.  As  in- 
dicative  of  the  same  tendency,  we  may  note  the 
increase  in  exportation  of  partly  manufactured 
goods  from  4.49  per  cent  irf  the  total  in  1850 
to  16.04  per  cent  in  1912.  Other  points  ot 
interest  brought  out  by  the  table  are  the  rise 
of  exports  of  crude  foodstuffs  from  1860  to 
1880  and  their  subsequent  steady  decline.  This 
is  indicative  of  the  history  of  American  wheat 
culture.  The  steadiness  of  the  relative  position 
of  crude  materials  among  exports  is  largely  due 
to  tile  dependence  of  European  countries  uptm 
American  cotton,  of  which  the  eqwrts  in  1012 
amounted  to  $666,849,000. 

Bibliography.  Commerce  ami  Kavigation  of 
the  United  States,  issued  annually  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce; 
the  monthly  Summary  of  Oommerce  and  Fi- 
nance, which  contains  important  mtmographs 
on  special  topics;  Consular  Reports,  issued 
daily  and  monthly,  and  Commerowtl  Relations, 
pnbtiBhed  annnalu^  by  the  Bureau  <a  Fweign 
Commerce,  State  D^uirtment,  give  information 
regarding  trade  conditions  abroad,  mthered  by 
the  consuls  of  the  United  States.  The  prdlmi- 
nary  sectiMi  of  Commercial  Relations  is  a.  re- 
view of  the  world's  commerce  and  is  also  pub- 
lished separately.  Similar  official  publications 
are  issu^  by  other  governments.  The  consular 
reports  of  Great  Britain,  France,  the  German 
Kmpire,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Belgium  are  to  be 
especially  noted,  as  well  as  the  annual  BtaUt- 
Ueal  Abetract  of  Foreign  Countries  issued  by 
the  British  Board  of  Trade. 

Among  historical  and  descriptive  works,  the 
following  will  be  found  usefm:  Cunningham, 
The  Orowth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce 
(Cambri^e,  1890) ;  Gibbins,  History  of  Com- 
merce in  Europe  (London,  1891);  Levi,  His- 
tory of  British  Commerce,  176S-1878  {ib, 
1880) ;  Day,  A  History  of  Oommerce  (Kew 
Yorki  1907);  Greenwood,  compiler,  Olauified 
Guide  to  Tee^Mioel  amd  Commeroial  Books  (ib.. 


a  trade  in  cotton,  grain,  and  cattle,  and  there 
are  planing,  flour,  and  cottonaeed-oil  mills,  rail- 
way r^H^r  eht^s,  machine  shops,  bottling  works, 
and  lumber  ymriB.  The  city  contains  a  public 
park  and  owns  its  water  works.  "Pop.,  1000, 
1800;   1910,  2818. 

COMKEBCE  COUBT.  A  court  created  by 
Act  of  Congreas  in  1909  to  have  jiirisdiction  in 
all  cases  for  the  enforoemrait  of  orders  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  other  than 
for  the  payment  of  money.  The  court  consisted 
of  a  presiding  judge  and  four  associate  judges, 
having  the  rank  and  tenure  of  judgea  of  the 
circuit  court.  It  was  believed  by  Uie  framers 
of  the  act  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
court  would  expedite  the  disposal  of  cases  in 
its  jurisdiction  and  relieve  uie  circuit  courts 
of  a  work  for  which  they  are  not  well  adapted. 
Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Commerce 
Court  friction  arose  between  it  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  court  claim* 
ing  power  to  review  the  findings  of  the  com- 
muston  as  to  qiiestionB  of  imct  as  well  as  to 
determine  questions  of  law.  By  deei^on  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1912  the  powers  of  the 
Commerce  Court  were  limited  to  questions  of 
law.  The  court  early  acquired  a  reputation  for 
undue  friendliness  to  the  carriers  and  a  reac- 
tionary attitude  towards  the  commission.  Its 
position  was  further  compromised  by  the  scan- 
dals arisiiw  out  of  the  conduct  of  me  of  its 
members,  R.  W.  Arebbald  (q.v.),  and  his  im- 
peachment in  1912.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  C<»n- 
merce  Court  was  passed  by  both  houses  in 
1912,  but  was  vetoed  by  PrcMidott  Taft.  Shortly 
after  the  inauguration  of  President  Wilson  the 
court  was  abolished.   

COIOCEBCIAL  COTIBT.  A  court  consti- 
tuted of  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  Division, 
in  England,  for  the  trial  of  etmunereial  causes, 
i.e..  Of  causes  arising  out  of  the  wdinary  tatns- 
actions  of  merchants  and  traders,  sneh  as  those 
relating  to  the  constmetion  of  mercantile  doen- 
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menta,  the  export  or  import  of  merchandise, 
affreightment,  insurance,  baidcing,  mercantile 
agency,  and  mercantile  usages.  It  was  not  es- 
tablished by  an  act  of  Parliament,  but  was 
devised  by  the  King's  Bench  DiviBion  for  the 
convoiienee  of  suitors  and  the  more  ejq>editioaB 
determination  of  mereiuitile  disputes.  While 
thia  court  has  no  power  to  dispense  with  the 
ordinary  rules  of  evidence,  or  to  depart  from 
tiie  administration  of  the  law  in  the  ordinary 
way,  it  is  able,  with  the  assistanoe  of  parties 
and  counsel,  to  dispose  of  commercial  disputee 
with  much  more  expedition  than  is  possible 
under  the  ordinary  judicial  procedure.  Com- 
mercial casee  are  tried  by  this  court  upon  the 
evidence  prescribed  by  the  orders  made  in  cham- 
bers, withoat  difficulty  or  dday,  and  with  a 
great  diminution  of  the  cost  incidental  to  ac- 
tions in  which  the  OTdinary  modes  of  litigation 
are  followed.  This  court  is  a  reminder  of  the 
Cmirt  Piepoudrenx,  in  which  the  primitive  law 
merchant  (q.v.)  of  England  was  administered 
— ^the  court  which  Lord  Coke  declares  was  "in- 
cident to  every  fair  and  market,  because  that 
for  oratraeta^  and  injuriea  done  concerning  the 
fair  or  market,  there  shall  be  as  speedy  justice 
done  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and  traffic 
as  the  dust  can  fall  from  the  feet."  The  con- 
nection of  this  court  with  merchants  of  the 
staple  is  disclosed  by  27  Edw.  Ill,  c.  2,  which 
declared  that  it  was  designed  to  ^ve  courage 
to  merchant  strangers  to  come  with  tiieir  wares 
into  the  realm,  and  that  it  should  dispense  jus- 
Uee  according  to  the  law  of  the  staple,  or  the 
law  merchant  and  not  accmding  to  the  com- 
mon kkw.  Courts  for  the  rapid  settlement  of 
trade  disputes,  called  Pypowder  courts,  were 

grovided  for  in  New  York  in  1692  (vol.  i, 
<ol.  Laws,  ed.  1894)  but  these  were  later 
merged  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  8ee 
CouBT.  Consult  the  article,  "Merchants  of 
the  Staple,"  in  London  Quarterly  Review,  vol. 
zvii,  p.  56  (London,  IgOlj. 

COXHBBCIAL  CBIBIW.  See  Cnsis,  Eoo- 
iTOino. 

OOXXXBOEAIi  BBTTCAXIOH'.    See  Evtr- 

OATION,  COHHEBCIAL.   

OOXKSBOIAI.  OaOOBAPET.    See  Oioo- 

BAPHT,  EOOWOMIO. 

COHmSlOIAIj  LAW.  A  popiilar  term  of 
varying  and  rather  indefinite  signification.  It 
includes  ordinarily  the  l^^l  rules  which  relate 
most  directly  to  everyday  mercantile  transac- 
tions, and  Whieh  are  based  upon,  or  have  been 
modified  1^,  1^  usages  of  trade.  These  rules 
are  presented  in  connection  with  the  different 
topics  of  commercial  law,  under  such  titles  as 
BAIUCKETT  ;    iNSUaAKCB ;    Neootiauje    Papeb  ; 

PABTniBSHip;  Sale;  etc.   See  also  Law  Msb- 

CHANT;    MBECANTn-K  LaW. 

COKMEBCIAIi  PAPEB.  See  Bill  or  Ex- 
change; Negotiable  PapeB;  

COXHSBOIAIi  BEOISTaBa.     See  Meb- 

CARTILE  AQEKCT. 

COMMERCIAL  TEMPERANCE  LEAOUIL 

See  Lend-a-Hand  Clubs. 

COUHEBCIAL  TBAVXXEB.  A  repre- 
sentative of  a  wholesale  or  jobbing  house,  sent 
throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing goods  to  smaller  houses  in  the  same  line  of 
trade.  The  commercial  traveler  is  the  legiti- 
mate eoccessor  of  the  old  peddler,  though  his 
operations  are  on  a  larger  sraJe,  and  his  manner 
of  dmng  business  quite  different.  In  former 
days,  in  addition  to  tiie  peddler,  who  carried 
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his  stock  of  wares  with  him,  producers  fre- 
quently came  into  contact  with  the  purchasers 
torough  tbe  great  fairs  which  were  held  through- 
out the  year  in  the  different  commercial  cen- 
tres,  and  which  were  a  means  of  drawing  sellers 
and  buyers  together  from  great  reborn  of 
country.  The  commercial  traveler  sella  by  the 
aid  of  samples,  price  lists,  and  the  like,  and 
carries  with  him  no  goods  for  sale.  The  sys- 
tem  of  employing  commercial  travelers  is  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  localization  of  in- 
terests in  particular  places  and  of  the  extensitm 
of  the  markets  for  particular  commodities.  It 
is  estimated  by  the  commercial  travelers  them- 
selves that  their  class  numbered  in  the  United 
States  in  1890  some  800,000  persons.  It  i> 
claimed  by  them  that  since  that  time  their 
number  has  decreased,  largely  through  the  con- 
centration of  capital  and  the  concentration  of 
the  management  of  business  in  the  hands  of 
the  soH^lled  trusts.  It  is  claimed  by  the  man- 
agers of  trusts  that  cme  of  the  chief  advantages 
of  their  organization  has  been  the  saving  In 
the  cost  of  distribution,  notably  in  that  of  sell- 
ing goods.  It  is  represented  that  the  varioas 
factories  and  Miterprlses  each  onploy  commer- 
cial travelers,  whose  main  duty  is  not  to  induce 
the  would-be  purchaser  to  buy,  but  to  persuade 
him  to  buy  a  particular  make  of  goods.  As  the 
competiti(m  between  the  different  sellers  of  the 
same  goods  ceases  by  the  combination  of  in- 
terests, it  is  obvious  that,  instead  of  sending 
several  salesmen  into  a  district,  one  can  trans- 
act all  the  business  it  offers.  The  commercial 
travelers  in  the  United  States  Bxe  organized  in 
various  associations  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing their  interests  as  a  class.  Of  these,  pertiaps 
the  most  important  is  the  Commercial  Trav- 
elers' Protective  League.  CimBult:  Allen,  Am- 
boModort  of  Commerce  (Lmdon,  1886);  testi- 
mony of  P.  F.  Dowe  before  the  United  States 
Industrial  Commission,  in  vol.  iv  of  the  com- 
mission's Report  (Wadiington,  1900);  also 
Jenks,  The  Trust  Problem  (New  York,  1900) ; 
"Commercial  Travelers  in  Foreign  ConntrieSf" 
in  United  States  Special  Oonaukw  Reporta,  y6L 
xxviii  (Washington,  1904). 

COMMESOIAIi  TSZATIxa,  Treaties  be- 
tween states  regulating  the  commercial  rights 
of  the  nationals  of  each  in  the  territories  of 
the  otiier.  Such  treaties  determine  reciprocally 
the  rigluts  M  the  citizens  of  the  one  country 
to  resort  to  the  other,  to  acquire  property,  to 
buy  and  sell.  They  establisn  the  conditions 
under  which  d^ts  due  a  foreign  trader  may 
be  collected  through  tlie  courts,  insure  him 
against  onerous  taxation,  etc.  Such  treaties 
may  assure  the  citizen  of  a  treaty  state  the 
same  privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by  any  other 
treaty  state  (most-favored-nation  clause),  or 
they  may  admit  of  discriminations.  They  may 
give  the  citizen  of  th«  treaty  state  privileges  in 
trade  identical  with  those  of  nationals.  This 
policy  is  common,  but  by  no  means  universal. 

Treaties  of  commerce  existed  in  antiquity 
before  the  extension  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
practical  control  of  the  known  world.  After 
the  breakdown  of  tiie  Empire  the  rights  of 
foreign  traders  were  determined  chiefly  oy  cus- 
tom. In  many  casee  arrangements  between  the 
guilds  of  citia  in  differmt  regions  assumed 
the  form  of  ctmimercial  treaties.  Relations  be- 
tween citikens  and  foreign  traders  were  subject 
to  more  or  less  ^tematie  rwulation  by  the 
Tarions  princes.    In  the  twelfth  eenturyj  with 
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the  revival  of  trade  and  navigation  in  the 
Mediterranean,  commercial  treaties  between 
states  became  common.  A  century  later  a  sys- 
tem of  cmnmercial  treaties  grew  up  in  north- 
am  Europe. 

The  early  commercial  treaties  were  subject 
to  great  variation  in  content.  Each  of  the 
aevmX  states  competing  for  a  parUenlaTly 
lucrative  trade  would  seek  to  secure  more 
favorable  treaties  than  the  other  states  enjoyed. 
Apparently  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  principle  of  equalising  the  position  of 
citizens  of  rival  nations  had  been  established  in 
the  commercial  relations  between  the  Italian 
cities  and  the  Turks.  By  tiie  middle  of  tiie 
seventeenth  century  the  principle  had  become 
fomiliar  in  western  Europe  ^so.  Since  the 
be^nning  of  the  eighteenth  century  practically 
every  treaty  of  commerce  has  contained  a 
clause  assuring  reciprocally  most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

Until  modern  times  no  attempt  was  made  to 
T^nlate  dutiea  throoj^  treaties  of  conuneroe. 
The  earliest  treaty  involving  the  reduction  or 
limitatifML  of  duties  was  the  Methuen  Treaty 
between  England  and  Portugal  U703).  By 
this  treaty  the  prohibitiMi  up<m  the  importa- 
tion of  English  woolens  into  Portugal  was  with- 
drawn, and  Portuguese  wines  were  admitted  to 
the  English  markets  up<m  payment  of  a  duty 
one-third  less  than  those  imposed  on  French 
wines.  The  prinidple  (rf  reciprocal  cmeeBaions 
in  duties  played  an  importuit  part  in  the 
Treaty  of  1780  between  France  and  England, 
and  a  still  more  important  part  in  Uie  TSrea^ 
of  1860  between  France  and  England.  See 
Rbcifbocht. 

Upon  the  revocation  of  a  treaty  of  commerce 
involving  reciprocal  concessions  in  duties,  the 
rates  imposed  upon  importations  from  non- 
treaty  natiiHis  beerane  automatioaDy  effective. 
Thecnretically  the  revocatiim  of  the  trea^  de- 
strt^s  also  the  rights  of  domicile,  tiie  rights 
of  purchasing  and  selling,  the  right  of  en^oy* 
ing  the  courts  for  the  collection  of  debts,  etc., 
enjc^ed  luder  the  treaty  by  the  citizen  of  one 
state  in  the  territory  of  the  other.  In  practice, 
the  most  essential  provisions  of  an  abrogated 
treaty  are  usually  continued  under  an  executive 
agreement  until  a  new  treaty  can  be  n^otiated. 
See  Tebatt;  Rbcupbooitt,  tad  references  under 
the  latter. 

OOXHBBCT,  kO'm&r'sft'.  The  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  Department  of  Meuse, 
France,  on  the  Meuse,  183  miles  east  of  Paris 
by  rail  (Map:  France,  N.,  L  4).  It  is  a  garri- 
son town  and  has  an  interesting  seventeen  th- 
century  castie,  with  literary  associations  of 
Cardinal  de  Retz,  which  also  for  a  time  was  the 
residence  of  Stanislas,  King  of  Poland  and 
Dnke  of  LMraine.  Here,  too,  Voltaire  econ- 
posed  his  Sennramia.  A  statue  of  Don  Calm^ 
the  historian,  who  was  bom  nesr  Commercy, 
stands  in  the  town.  Coal  mining  constitutes 
the  chief  industry;  other  trade  Is  in  hardware, 
forgings,  steel  plates,  embroidery,  and  wines. 
Pop.,  1901,  7726;    1911,  8876. 

COIOCEBS,  kA-mSrs'  (Oer.  jSTotnmers,  drink- 
ing bout,  from  Lat.  commercium,  timde,  from 
com,  together  +  men,  merchandise).  A  Bo<dal 
gathering  of  German  students  aa  festival  occa- 
sions, such  as  the  beginning  and  ending  of  ibe 
semiannual  term  iMmeater),  the  anniversary  of 
the  foundati<Hii  of  the  univorsily,  ete.  The  main 
stores  of  such  meetings  consist  In  speeches 
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and  songs,  tiie  famous  collection  of  German 
student  songs,  Oaudeamm  igitur,  being  used. 
Several  senior  students  are  elected  as  i^cials 
{Chargierte)  and  have  entire  charge  of  the  af- 
fair. Cotain  roles  of  etiquette  in  drinking 
must  be  strictiy  adhered  to.  Beer  is  the  sole 
beverage  used,  and  generally  a  great  quanii^ 
of  it  is  coHBumed.  After  each  speech  the  pre- 
siding senior  calls  for  a  salamander  (ad  eoer* 
aitium  salamandria,  btbife,  tergite).  All  arise 
and,  after  having  emptied  their  glasses,  pound 
three  times  vigorously  with'  them  on  the  tables. 
If  a  club  member  dies,  a  salamander  {Trauer- 
wfoiMHider)  is  executed  in  his  monory  at  the 
next  dub  omnmers,  when  all  empty  glasses  are 
dashed  to  pieces.  Each  students'  club  arnuiges 
a  large  commers  on  the  anniwsary  of  its 
foundatira.  A  great  many  former  members 
visit  tiieir  alma  mater  on  this  occasitm,  and 
he  is  especially  honored  who  can  count  the  most 
semesters  since  his  matriculation  as  a  student. 

OOK'MZNA^ON  (Lat.  eotnmiiiatio,  threat, 
from  oommimarif  to  threaten,  from  oom,  to- 
gether -I-  muwrt,  to  threaten).  The  name 
given  to  a  penit»itiBl  service  used  in  tiie  priml- 
tive  Church.  In  tiie  early  Church  those  who 
were  guilty  of  grievous  and  notorious  sins  were 
put  out  of  the  Church,  until,  on  their  repent- 
ance and  after  long  trial,  they  were  restored 
to  full  communion.  It  seems  that,  at  least 
from  the  b^inning  of  the  eighth  century,  there 
was  an  office  of  this  kind  for  public  peiutents 
on  the  first  day  of  Lent;  but  from  various 
causes  tiie  penitential  discipline  became  ex- 
tinct, both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches, 
and  the  office  for  Ash  Wednesday  (so  called 
from  the  penitents  formerly  coining  clad  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes)  is  the  <mly  memorial  of 
it  left.  The  office,  as  used  in  the  Church  of 
England,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  crider  ones 
found  in  the  pre-Reformation  service  imoks  of 
Salisbury  and  York.  The  curses  «Hitained  in 
Dent,  xxvii.  against  impenitent  sinners  are 
read,  and  the  congregation  answers  "Amen** 
to  every  sentence,  as  acknowledfnng  the  justice 
of  the  soitences.  The  penitattial  office  of  the 
American  Book  of  Common  Prayer  retains  <mly 
the  concluding  prayers.  Ctmsult  Bingham, 
Origines  Eoct^iaetuxe;  or,  the  Antiqmitiet  of 
the  Ohrietian  Church  (10  rci»^  Lwdim,  1708- 
22;  latered^  1838-40). 

OOmCIMXS.  Sas  Gouifn. 

OOUnnBS,  kA'men^,  PniLiFn  m  (c.1445- 
?1511 ) .  A  French  statesman  and  historian.  He 
was  bom  at  the  castie  of  Benescure,  not  far  from 
Hasebrouck,  received  a  careful  education,  and 
in  1464  attached  himself  to  Charles  the  B<Ad 
of  Burgui^y  (then  Count  of  Charolais).  In 
1472  Commines  entered  the  service  of  Louis  XI, 
the  rival  and  enemy  of  Charles,  who  made  him 
cme  of  his  etmfldNntial  advisers.  He  proved 
himself  a  very  suitable  agent  for  carrying  out 
the  designs  of  tiie  crafty  mtmarch;  but  after 
the  death  of  Iitniis  he  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  r^;ent,  Anne  de  Beaujeu,  by  his  ad- 
herence to  the  partv  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
(afterward  Louis  XII),  and,  after  being  im- 
prisoned at  Loch 68  in  an  iron  cage,  was  sen- 
tenced to  tiie  forfeiture  of  a  part  of  his  estates 
and  to  10  years*  banishmoit.  This  punishment, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  carried  oat, 
for  after  a  few  years  we  find  Commines  again 
employed  in  important  affairs  of  diplomacy; 
but  ^ou^  he  was  engaged  in  the  senrke  of 
Charles  VIU  and  the  Duke  of  OrUans,  he  failed 
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to  win  the  confidence  of  these  masters.  He  died 
at  his  castle  of  Argenton,  October  18,  probably 
in  1611.  Commines's  M^moires,  which  are  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  political  history  of  his  time 
and  d«>ict  vividly  the  character  of  Louis  XI, 
are  admirably  written  and  afford  abundant 
proof  of  an  acute  and  Tigonnu  mind.  He  seema 
to  have  lotdced  keenly  into  the  heart  <rf  every 
man  who  crossed  him  in  life  and  with  cool 
and  severe  precision  to  have  dissected  him  for 
the  benefit  of  poetmity.  Among  the  many  edi> 
tions  of  his  Mhnoirea,  the  best  are  those  by 
Lraglet-Dufresnoy  (4  vols.,  London,  1747);  by 
Mademoiselle  Dupont  (3  vols.),  in  the  Collec- 
tion de  la  aooUti  de  I'hiatoire  de  France  (Paris, 
184(M7);  by  Chantel&uze  (Paris,  1881);  but 
the  best  of  ul  is  the  latest  edition  by  Mandrot 
<2  vols.,  Paris,  1001-03).  An  English  trans- 
latifm  canbe  found  in  the  Bohn  Library. 

OOK'KDSSA'BIA.T  (Fr.,  fran  ML.  commit- 
aariua,  one  intrusted  with  a  commission,  from 
Lat.  oommissM,  p.p.  of  txmmitiere,  to  commit, 
from  com,  t(W|ether  +  mttfere,  to  send).  A 
d^artment  of  army  supply.  Until  1912  the 
depHTtment  of  the  fjnitea  States  anqy  provid- 
ing  rations  was  known  as  tiie  Commtsaary  or 
Sttbaisteiiee  Departoient  and  supplied  food  only. 
It  was  administered  by  its  chief,  the  commis- 
sary gmeral.  On  Nov.  1,  1012,  the  pay,  sub- 
sistenoe,  and  quartermaster's  department  were 
eonaoli^ted,  hy  law,  under  the  title  The  Quar- 
termatier  Corp»,  its  chief  having  the  title  of 
Chief  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  with  tiie  rank 
of  major  general.  This  consolidated  corps 
now  provides  snbeistence,  pay,  transportation, 
dotiUng,  and  qnartors.  Arms,  ammnnitltm,  and 
other  ordnance  soppliea  are  furnished  by  the 
Ordnance  Department.  Fortificattms  are  con- 
structed and  repaired  by  the  Engineer  Corps. 

In  Great  Britoin  the  commissariat  and  army- 
service  corps  are  responsible  for  both  supply 
and  transport  of  food.  Owing  to  the  constant 
demands  made  upon  it,  and  its  peculiar  im- 
portance under  the  present  army  system,  tiiis 
branch  of  ibe  British  army  is  probably  un- 
rivaled by  that  of  any  other  coontry.  A  similar 
system  of  commissariat  to  that  of  the  United 
States  obtains  throughout  Europe  generally.  See 

ABMT  OBOAinZATION ;  FlELD  COOKINa;  RATIONS. 

OOHmSSABT  (Fr.  oommiasaire,  ML.  com- 
missarius,  commissary,  one  intrusted  with  a 
commission).  Formerly  an  officer  of  the  Sub- 
sistence Department  of  the  United  States  army. 
This  dqwjitment  was  abfdished  hy  absorption 
into  tiie  Quartermaster  Corps  Nov.  1,  1912. 
Tfas  duties  formerly  performed  by  commissaries 
are  now  in  charge  of  quartermasters.  (See 
QUABTKRUASTES  OsspB.)  Regim^tal  commis- 
saries and  r^mental  commissary  sergeants 
were  retained  when  the  consolidation  was  made. 
At  military  posts  and  stations  and  in  the  field, 
the  regimental  commissaries,  who  are  officers 
of  the  rank  of  emptain  and  are  ^nxdnted  to  the 
r^mental  staff  for  a  term  of  lour  years  by 
the  commanding  officer,  assisted  by  regimental 
commissary  sergeants,  perform  their  duties  in 
the  quartermaster's  department  at  the  head- 
quarters of  their  r^ment.  Regimental  com- 
missary sergeants  belong  to  the  noncommis- 
sioned staff.  There  is  one  to  each  re^ment. 
The  duties  of  the  commissary,  in  the  English 
army,  are  performed  by  the  Army  Service  Corps; 
and  r^imentally,  by  the  regimental  quarter- 
master,  assisted  by  his  quartermaster  sergeant. 

001DQS8Z0V  (Lat.  oommitsto,  ocnnmiasitm, 
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from  committere,  to  commit,  from  com,  to- 
gether -|-  mittere,  to  send).  Boards  created 
for  governmental  purposes,  generally  of  a  tem- 
porary nature.  They  have  proved  effective 
agencies  for  dealing  with  certain  phases  of 
international  relations  and  ctrntroversies,  and 
for  this  purpose  are  of  two  dasses;  (1)  commis- 
sions of  a  domestic  character,  created  UDder 
statute  for  carrying  out  provisions  of  treaties 
and  conventifms ;  (2)  commissions  performing 
international  functions,  in  the  nature  of  con- 
ference or  arbitration  boards. 

Examples  of  the  first  class  in  the  United 
States  are  the  commissions  created  (a)  under 
the  Treaty  of  1810  with  ^ain,  ceding  Florida, 
by  which  the  government  sought  to  adjust  citi- 
sens'  claims  growing  out  of  the  preceding  un- 
friendly relations;  (6)  under  the  Trea^  of  1826 
with  Great  Britain,  to  distribute  the  indemnity 
for  slaves  deported  in  derogation  of  Art.  I  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent;  (c)  under  the  Trea^  of 
1831  with  France,  to  distribute  the  indemnity 
paid  for  the  Sp<^iation  ClaimB;  (d)  under  the 
Treaty  of  1871  with  Great  Britain,  to  distribute 
the  Alabama  Claims  award. 

Conunissims  of  the  second  doss  have  been  tiie 
usual  agencies  for  effecting  arbitrations  uid. 
according  to  their  purpose  and  the  authority  of 
their  members,  may  be  either  merely  for  con- 
ference or  for  the  determination  of  methods  of 
reaching  settlement  of  disputed  questions,  or 
may  themselves  have  the  power  to  adjudicate 
the  issues  in  controversy.  In  tiie  latter  case 
th^  mi^  be  composed  •smely  of  representatives 
<^  the  States  ctuMemed,  or  tiiey  may  indude 
neutral  parties  selected  by  these  States  to  act 
as  umpires.  Duriiu:  the  nineteenth  oMitory  ar- 
bitiration  as  a  method  of  settiing  intematitMial 
differences  steadily  increased.  The  United  States 
has  been  a  party  to  no  less  than  67  adjustments 
of  this  ctiaracter,  and,  except  for  the  train  of 
circumstances  resulting  in  the  War  of  1812,  all 
differences  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain  have  been  so  adjusted.  (See  At.awaha 
Claims  ;  Abbitsaiioh,  Iimsir ATiovAi. ;  Bb- 
xno  Sea  CoimovEBST;  and  consult  the  authori- 
ties there  cited.)  In  England  and  the  United 
States  commissions  are  often  instituted,  either 
by  legislative  authority  or  by  the  executive,  to 
assist  the  government  by  investigation  or  advice 
in  matters  of  internal  policy  or  as  permanent 
organs  of  administration.  Thus  New  York  has 
instituted  a  Commission  of  Appeals  with  judi- 
cial fnnetitms  to  relieve  the  overcrowded  calendar 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals;  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment has  by  act  of  Congress  created  an  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  (q.v.),  an  In- 
dustrial Relations  Commission  ((^v.)  etc.  Many 
of  the  States  have  instituted  Public  Service 
Commissions  (q.T.),  Commissions  on  Prison  Re- 
form, etc. 

C01CXI88I0N.  MiLiTABT.  A  certificate  of 
authtwity  or  rank,  or  Iwth.  Military  rank  Is 
defined  in  the  United  States  Army  Regulations 
as  "that  character  or  qualify  bestowed  on  mili- 
tary persons  which  marks  their  station  and  con- 
fers eligibility  to  exercise  command  or  authority 
in  the  military  service  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  law."  To  such  military  pwrscms 
commissions  are  granted  only  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
and  published  throu^  the  Adjutant  <3en«ral'a 
Dqwrtmoit.  Conunissions  in  Enrtqwan  armies 
are  mnally  distributed  amtrng  the  graduates  of 
the  national  military  preparatory  w  training 
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Cf^eBes,  according  to  the  Tesulta  of  competitiTe 
esuSnations.  They  are  usually  restrictM,  how- 
ever, even  in  republican  France,  to  men  of  good 
birth  or  wealthy  ho-itage.  In  tho  British  army, 
formerly,  commiBsions,  except  in  the  artillery 
and  engineers,  were  obtainable  by  purchase — a 
condition  of  things  which  became  more  and  more 
undesirable  aa  the  science  of  war  advanced  and 
thorough  preparatory  education  and  trainiiu;  be- 
came necessary.  It  was  not  until  1871  that  the 
system  was  abcdished  by  the  Gladstone  govern- 
ment in  the  face  of  great  opposition,  and  the 
present  oonditioa  of  things  inaugurated.  The 
prices  of  commissions  rose  gradually  from  the 
time  of  Charles  II  until  the  Crimean  War  of 
1854,  at  which  period  they  ranged  in  value  from 
£460  for  a  commission  as  ensign  of  infantry  of 
the  line  to  £7250  for  that  of  lieutenant  colonel 
of  Foot  Guards.  At  the  present  time,  in  the 
English  army,  first  commissions  are  granted  to 
Buocessfnl  candidates  in  <^ien  competitive  ^- 
aminations;  to  hlj^dy  and  specially  recommended 
ntmoommissioned  offlo^;  to  certain  qualified 
univerBity  gradual;  to  graduate  cadets  from 
government  military  schools;  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  junior  militia  officers.  See  Army  Ob- 
qanizatioit;  Rank  aitd  Couicand. 

OOIOCISSIONAIBE,  IcOm  mlsh'QD-ftr',  Fr. 
pron.  kd'm6'By6'n&r'  (Fr.,  commisuoner).  An 
attendant  at  Ctmtinental  hotels,  employed  to 
perform  certain  miscellaneons  servlcee,  such  as 
attendance  at  railroad  and  steamboat  stations 
to  secure  guests,  taking  cliarge  of  luggage,  see- 
ing it  through  the  customhouse,  and  sending  it 
on  to  the  hotel,  etc.,  for  all  which  a  fee  is 
charged.  In  Paris  such  attendants  are  gener- 
ally respectable  and  intelligent  and  speak  Eng- 
lish with  tolerable  fluency.  In  other  parts  of 
tiie  Continent — such  as  Germany  and  Ausbria — 
there  is  also  a  class  called  commisBi<maire^who 
are  analogous  to  the  American  messenger  boys. 
There,  too,  they  are  enqtloyed  by  companies  and 
are  uniformed,  but  one  may  not  call  them  up  by 
telephone  or  signal  as  here,  it  being  their  cus- 
tom to  solicit  services  upon  the  street.  A  corps 
of  commissionaires,  an  association  of  disabled 
soldiers  of  good  rwute  who  had  retired  with  a 
pensitm,  was  founded  in  Great  Britain  by  Sir 
Edward  Walter  in  18SB,  the  service  of  which 
now  ertends  throughout  the  large  cities.  These 
men  are  employed  in  the  most  varied  capacities 
where  high  qualifications  are  required,  and  may 
be  engaged  for  permanent  or  temporary  service. 
So  great  is  the  demand  for  this  kind  of  service 
that  several  thousand  men  are  now  engaged  in 
it,  with  stations  in  many  towns  of  Great  Britain 
wd  its  colonies. 

OOlOEISraiONBB  (frt»n  ML.  oommiMariua, 
one  intrusted  with  a  conunission) .  Most  com- 
monly a  person  appointed  for  public  service  by 
a  commission  or  mandate  of  a  political  authority, 
but  also,  sometimes,  any  one  of  certain  officers 
elected  by  popular  vote.  The  term  is  generally 
employed  to  describe  an  appointive  officer  who 
has  charge  of  some  branch  of  a  department  of 
government  and  who  is  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  a  hi^^ier  <dBciaI  or  public  board,  as  a  com- 
missimier  of  water  supply  of  a  municipality,  who 
is  usually  under  the  control  of  the  mayor  or 
common  council.  It  is  the  almost  invariable 
title  of  persons  appointed  by  the  government  to 
carry  on  or  supervise  some  special  public  work 
of  a  transitory  nature,  as  to  investigate  the  con- 
ditions and  resources  of  a  coltmy.  See  Cox- 
uissioif. 


Oommiwifmer  of  AMiOmt,  in  En^^iah  law,  b 
cme  to  wh<mt  a  ramunission  is  israed  by  the 
crown,  directing  him  to  "take  the  assizes,"  i.e., 
to  act  as  a  justice  in  hearing  certain  actions 
in  specified  judicial  circuits.  It  may  issue  to 
a  barrister  or  sergeant  at  law  as  well  as  to  a 
r^ularly  appointra  judge.  The  practice  of  ap- 
pointing these  commissioners  arose  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  I  because  of  the  lack  of  r^- 
lar  oovrts  in  the  various  parts  at  the  country. 
By  the  Supreme  Court  <d  Judicature  Act  of 
1673,  one  exercising  jurisdiction  under  a  com- 
mission of  assize  is  deemed  to  constitute  a  e<Hirt 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  having  ail  tiie 
powers  of  that  court.  See  Assizb;  Bum  Comri 
OP  Justice. 

Commissioner  of  Deeds  is  a  person  author- 
ized by  the  state  to  take  acknowledgments  of  the 
execution  of  l^al  instruments  and  administer 
certain  oaths  voluntarily  taken  out  of  court 
His  powers  vary  in  each  jurisdiction  and  are 
somewhat  similar  to,  but  usually  more  limited 
than,  those  of  a  notary  public.  See  Notabt 
Public. 

COKKISSIONEBS  OT  THE  NAV7.  See 

Admibal;  also  Adkibalit. 

COIOCISSION  70BM  07  OOV2EKMEHT. 

See  MuNiciPAi.  Govxbruent. 

COlOaSSZON  KEBCEAKT.  A  person, 
called  also  a  factor,  enmlii^ed  to  sell  goods  cm* 
signed  or  delivered  to  oim  by  anothw  who  is 
called  his  principal,  for  a  certain  percentage, 
commonly  called  his  commission  or  factOTag& 
As  the  goods  tiius  received  are  said  to  be  con- 
signed, the  commission  merchant  or  agent  is 
often  called^  a  consignee.   See  Factob. 

COMHTFMEUT  (from  commit,  Lat.  oom- 
mittere,  to  commit).  A  warrant  of  a  justice 
magistrate,  or  other  (^ial  having  police  juris- 
dicti<ni,  OToering  that  a  person  accused  of  a  crime 
be  held  for  trial,  and  either  directing  that  he  be 
sent  to  prison  immediately,  or  admitting  him 
to  bail  to  secure  his  attendance  at  that  time. 
The  term  "commitment"  is  also  sometimes  used 
of  the  sending  a  person  to  jail  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence of  an  order  or  decree  of  a  court;  but  the 
term  is  most  frequentiy  used  where  the  person 
is  to  be  detained  for  some  temporary  purpose 
as  above  Indicated.  It  is  sddom  emph^ed  inure 
the  prisoner  is  finally  Bentenced  to  a  term  in 
prison  as  a  punishment,  after  having  been  fomid 
guilty  of  a  crime,  in  which  case  the  judgment  of 
the  court  is  usually  considered  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  the  shenfi'  or  proper  authorities  to 
carry  out  the  sentence.   See  JuDauBNT;  Sks- 

TKSCK;  ShEBIFF;  WaBBANT. 

COXUIT'TBE  (Lat.  committw,  toinfaust). 
A  group  of  persons,  rarely  less  than  three,  to 
whom  an  organized  liody,  legislative  or  otherwise, 
intrusts  or  commits  certain  matters  for  investi- 
gation, consideration,  and  decision  as  to  their 
meriting  the  att^tion  of  the  whole  body.  A 
standing  committee  is  one  which  exercises  its 
functions  permanently  and  considers  all  matters 
coining  within  a  certain  allotted  sphere  of  action. 
In  modem  parliamentary  practice  immmse  im- 
portance attaches  to  the  work  of  standing 
committees;  and  so  true  is  this  that  modera 
legislation  has  been  by  some  termed  "govern- 
ment by  committee."  Almost  every  matter 
brought  before  such  bodies  as  the  United  States 
Congrew  and  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  is  at  once  referred  to  a  standing  com- 
mittee, which  holds  meetings  by  itself,  examines 
the  subject  closely,  snnmuMis  witnesses,  if  neees- 
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s&iy,  and  at  length  reports  back  to  the  main 
body  its  flndinga  and  conclmionB,  with  recom- 
mendation to  act  favorably  or  adversely.  The 
committee  usually  formulates  its  conclusitma  in 
a  bill  rectnnmended  to  be  passed  if  action  ia 
thought  desirable.  The  same  procedure  is  icA- 
lowed  in  the  British  Parliament.  The  United 
States  House  of  RepresentativeB  has  at  least 
60  committees;  the  Senate  abont  60;  these  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  three,  and,  except  in  one  or 
two  caeee,  not  more  than  IS  members.  The 
most  important  committees  of  the  House  are 
that  of  Ways  and  Means,  which  considers  all 
matters  relating  to  the  tariff,  internal  taxation, 
and,  generally,  the  revenues  of  the  government, 
and  uiat  of  Appn^riatio&B,  which  deals  with 
all  estimates  of  appnmriations  to  be  made  by 
Congress  and  the  framing  of  bills  for  that  pur- 
pose. Other  important  standing  committees  are 
those  of  Banking  and  Currency,  Foreign  Affairs, 
Patents,  Pensions,  Judiciary,  and  Railways  and 
Canals.  Similar  committees  exist  in  the  British 
Parliamrat.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  sys* 
tem  of  committees  is  the  impossibility  of  a  large 
deliberative  body's  examining  every  matter 
within  the  scope  of  its  action  in  detail;  the 
objection  to  it  is  the  possibility  of  more  easily 
corrupting  or  deceiving  a  small  body  than  a 
large  one;  but  whatever  be  the  argument  against 
it  as  a  matter  of  theory,  the  committee  system 
is  fully  recognized  as  a  necessity  and  is  too 
firmly  intrenched  in  parliamentary  practice  to 
be  successfully  aivued  against.  A  select  com- 
mittee is  (me  appmnted  at  a  special  time  to  ocm- 
aider  and  report  on  a  given  t(^ic;  when  this  has 
been  done,  its  powers  and  existence  cease.  The 
committee  of  the  v^le  is  the  entire  body  sitting 
in  a  deliberative  rather  than  a  l^islative  char- 
acter— for  the  purpose,  that  is,  of  debating  and 
consulting  upon  the  details  of  a  question  rather 
than  of  taking  legislative  action  upon  it.  In 
the  British  House  of  Commons  there  is  a  n»u- 
larly  chosen  chairman,  other  than  the  Speller 
of  the  House,  who  presides  over  all  committees 
of  the  whole ;  in  the  United  States  Congress  any 
member  may  be  chosen  to  preside  in  a  commit* 
tee  of  the  whole.  A  joint  committee  is  one  made 
up  of  B^arate  committees  appointed  by  two 
bodies;  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  dual 
constitution  of  the  I^slatures,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  appoint  such  joint  committees  to  bring 
ttie  two  bodies  to  a  mntoal  nnderatanding  and 
make  hanmmions  action  possible.  In  the  na- 
tional Congress  such  c<mimittees,  known  as  oon- 
ference  committees,  are  almost  always  necessary 
to  eliminate  the  discrepancies  that  arise  in  any 
important  project  of  legislation  in  its  passage 
through  the  two  houses.  Such  committees  are 
by  tradition  restricted  to  reporting  for  final 
passage  only  such  parts  of  the  project  as  appear 
in  the  measure  as  passed  in  either  house. 

In  law,  a  committee  Is  a  person  or  perscMU 
appointed  by  a  court  having  equity  or  probate 
junsdiction  to  take  charge  of  the  person  and 
manage  tlie  property  and  business  affairs  of  an 
individual  who  is  legally  incompetent  by  reason 
of  lunacy,  idiocy,  or  habitual  drunkenness.  The 
duties  are  much  similar  to  those  of  a  guardian 
of  an  infant,  and  the  committee  is  under  the 
Biq>ervirion  and  eontetd  of  the  court  app<rinting 
him.  He  must  file  inventories  and  accounts, 
maintain  all  necessary  actions  in  behalf  of  his 
charge,  and  apply  the  income,  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  property  itself  if  necessary,  to  the  support 
of  the  incompetent  and  his  family.  If  tiie 
Vol*  v.— 43 


inoonq)etent  recovers,  he  may  apply  to  the 
court  to  have  the  committee  discnarged  and 
resume  his  personal  freedom  and  the  contrc^  of 
his  property.  The  power  of  the  committee  ceases 
at  tne  oeaUi  of  tiie  incon^petent.  Mid  his  estate 
is  administered  in  the  usual  manner.  See 
GuABoiAN ;  Lunatic  ;  Habitual  Dbunkabd  ; 
Idiocy. 

The  term  is  also  employed  to  designate  a 
person  or  persons  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
specified  matters  by  any  body  organized  for 
governmental  business  or  social  purposes,  and 
to  make  a  report  of  the  result  of  their  ^orts 
to  the  appidnting  power.  SeeLnusLATDKB;  Pab- 

UAMTOTABT  LaW. 

OOKKrFTEE,  The.  A  comedy,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Howard,  published  in  1665,  but  played  for 
several  years  previously.  In  1707  Enignt  brought 
out  an  adapuition  of  it  under  the  title  of  The 
Honest  Thieves.  

COH'HODATTnff.  In  the  Roman  law,  an 
informal  agreement  for  the  return  to  the  owner 
of  a  chattel  gratuitously  loaned  to  another.  The 
return  of  ue.  thing  (res)  loaned,  or  ci  its 
equivalent  in  quantity  and  quality,  was  enftmied 
by  a  real  actitm.  In  our  law  the  oommodatum 
has  taken  its  place  as  a  form  of  bailment  (q.v.). 

COMUODE,  kd'mAd'  (Fr.,  Commodus).  A 
play  by  Thomas  Comeille,  played  at  the  Louvre 
for  I»ui8  XIV  in  1650. 

COJIMO'DIAinJS.  A  Christian  Latin  poet, 
of  the  third  cratury,  supposed  to  have  been  of 
African  extraction.  His  extant  poems,  Imtruc- 
ttones  per  lAtteras  Vertuvm  Primas  (80  pieces, 
in  acrostic  and  telestie  verse),  and  the  Carmen 
Apologetioum,  both  of  which  are  aimed  against 
the  heathen  and  the  Jews,  lack  poetic  fire  and 
present  few  attractions  as  literary  productions. 
Although  some  attempt  is  made  to  imitate  the 
general  rhythm  of  the  hexameter,  the  author  in 
reality  employs  a  peculiar  prosody,  based  partly 
on  accent  and  partly  on  syllabic  quantity.  There 
is  an  edition  by  Dombart  (Viama,  1888>,  and 
an  English  prose  translation  of  tiie  Jnetruo- 
tiones,  in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  (Buffalo,  1886- 
06).  See  Teuffel,  History  of  LaHn  LiterVture 
(Eng.  trans.,  London,  1802). 

COHHODOBE  (probably  from  Sp.  oomenda- 
dor.  It.  comandatore,  OF.  commandeor,  Fr. 
commandeur,  commander) .  Previous  to  1862 
the  courtesy  tiUe  "commodore"  was  given  to  all 
captains  in  the  United  States  navy  who  had 
commanded  a  squadron,  but  no  actual  rank 
higher  than  that  of  captain  existed.  In  July, 
1862,  tiie  first  captains  to  hold  a  higher  office 
were  commissionea  as  commodores.  In  1882  the 
number  of  commodores  on  the  active  list  was 
reduced  from  26  to  10,  and  in  1890  the  grade 
was  abolished  and  the  10  commodores  on  the 
list  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral,  the 
numbera  in  that  grade  bnng  increased  from  6 
to  18.  The  title  is  now  bonie  tmly  by  certain 
officers  on  the  retired  list  and  upon  their  death 
will  become  extinct.  In  the  British  navy  cap- 
tains having  certain  important  commands  are 
officially  styled  commodores  (as  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  submarine  flotilla),  and  have  an 
increase  of  pay  while  on  this  duty,  but  there  ie 
no  grade  of  commodore  on  the  British  Navy 
List.   See  Aduibai.. 

OOlPMODUSt  Lucius  .^uus  AuBKuira.  A 
Roman  Emperor  (180-102  ajd.).  He  was  bom 
in  161  A.D.  and  was  the  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus.  Great  pains  were  taken  with  his 
education,  but  to  no  purpose.   When  he  was 
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summoned  to  the  throne  on  his  father's  death 
(March  17,  180),  he  was  successfully  fighting 
the  Marcrananni  and  other  tribes  on  the  upper 
Danube,  but  he  hastily  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  barbarians  and  reached  the  capital  in  the 
autumn.  The  cruelty  to  which  he  was  alwajw 
pnme  was  especially  exhibited  after  a  conspiracy 
by  his  sister  LuciUa  against  his  life  had  been 
discovered  in  183.  Nearly  all  who  had  risen  to 
honor  during  his  father's  lifetime  were  sacrificed 
to  appease  his  jealousy  of  the  good  and  the 
great.  Gross  prodi^ity  also  marked  his  reign. 
He  was  proud  of  his  physical  strength  and  ex- 
hibited it  in  gladiatorial  combats.  For  each 
of  these  exhibiti<u8  he  charged  the  state  an 
enwmons  sum.  He  used  also  to  sing,  dance, 
play,  act  the  buffoon,  the  peddler,  or  the  horse 
dealer.    He  demanded  to  be  worshiped  as  a 

Sod  and  assumed  the  titie  of  Hercules  Romanus. 
fany  unsuccessful  plots  were  devised  against 
his  life.  Finally,  his  mistress,  Marcia,  in  con- 
cert with  the  prefect  Letus  and  the  Imperial 
chamberlain,  Eclectus,  after  they  had  failed  in 
an  attempt  to  poison  him,  caused  him  to  be 
strangled  by  Narcissus,  a  ^mous  athlete.  The 
life  of  Conunodns,  written  by  Lampridins,  is  to 
be  found  In  the  so-called  Augutta  Bistaria.  See 

AuonSTAn  HiSTDBT. 

OOXICON  (OF.  comtm,  Fr.  commun,  from 
Lat.  oommunia,  OLat.  oomoinis,  common).  In 
the  law  of  real  property,  the  right  of  one  person, 
in  common  with  others,  to  take  a  profit,  i.e.,  a 
thing  of  value,  as  the  herbage  or  <rther  produce 
or  minerals  or  wild  animals,  from  the  land  of 
another.  The  person  over  whose  land  the  right 
is  ecercised  may  be  a  private  owner  or  the 
state.  The  term  is  somewhat  loosely  employed 
as  the  equivalent  of  profit  A  prendre  (q.v.) ;  but 
such  a  "profit"  may  be  exdusive  or  "several,"  in 
which  case  it  is  not  properly  characterized  as  a 
common.  Blackstone,  however,  seems  to  use  the 
term  in  this  sense,  and  he  enumerates  four 

Secies  of  commons,  viz.,  common  of  pagture,  or 
e  right  of  feeding  one's  beasts  on  another's 
land;  common  of  piacary,  or  a  liberty  of  fishing 
in  another  man's  water;  common  of  turbary,  a 
liberty  of  digging  turf  upon' another's  ground; 
and  oommon  of  estovers,  a  liberty  of  t^ing 
necessary  wood,  for  the  use  of  furniture  of  a 
house  or  farm,  from  off  another's  estate.  These 
rights,  with  the  various  other  profits  A  prendre, 
wUl  be  omsidered  under  that  head.  See  also 
Hkbdhtahekt;  Incobpmbu. 

The  term  la  often  used  to  denote  the  common 
use  of  a  piece  of  unlnclosed  ground  possessed  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  hamlet.  The 
right  of  commtm  is  "disturbed,"  as  the  legal 
phrase  is,  when  one  who  is  not  possessed  of  tiie 
right  unlawfully  infringes  it,  or  when  one  pos- 
sessed of  the  right  exceeds  his  lawful  use,  or 
where  one  wrongfully  prevents  others  possessed 
ct  the  c<»un<w  right  from  exercising  it,  as  where 
he  incloses  the  land.  In  Great  Britain  the  right 
of  emnmon  waa  formerly  possessed  from  time 
immemorial  in  almost  every  village  with  r^ard 
to  certain  pieces  of  land  which  were  not  held  by 
any  owner  in  fee,  but  might  be  fairly  considered 
to  belong  to  tiie  community  as  a  body.  Statutes, 
both  public  and  private,  permitted  the  inclosing 
of  such  common  land  under  various  conditions, 
such  as  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  those  exer- 
cising the  right  of  conunon.  By  this  legislation, 
and  Dy  acts  of  tunrpation  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals, much  of  tne  common  land  has  been 
lost;  of  late  years  the  further  indosure  of  com- 


mon land  has  been  to  some  extent  guarded 
against.  In  the  United  States  the  most  frequent 
use  of  the  term  is  as  a  substantive  to  denote  a 
piece  of  ground  set  apart  for  public  uses,  such 
as  open-air  meetings,  reviews,  and  fvr  the 
goieral  pleasure  of  the  people  at  large.  See 
Pbopkbtt,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  tck 

OOMUON,  DOL.  Stibtle'B  miatareaa,  in  Ben 
Jooson's  Alchemist. 

COHUON,  Tknahct  is.  The  most  ususl 
form  of  common  ownership  of  lands  or  goods. 
It  may  be  constituted  of  two  or  any  greater 
number  of  persons,  who  may  have  equal  or  un- 
equal shares,  and  whoee  titles  and  interests  are 
distinct  although  undivided  from  those  of  their 
colleagues.  Accordingly,  while  the  tenant  in 
common  cannot  claim  any  specific  portitm  of  ths 

f roperty  as  bis  own,  he  may,  nevertheless,  deal 
reely  with  his  undivided  share,  alienating  or 
devising  it  at  his  pleasure,  or  he  may,  by  ap- 
propriate 1^1  action,  compel  the  partition  of 
the  property;  whereupon,  if  it  be  divisible  in 
fact,  his  share  will  be  set  off  to  him,  as  a  sepa- 
rate parcel,  in  severalty.  If  it  be  not  physically 
severable — as  a  mansion  or  a  horse — ^the  courts 
will  direct  its  sale  and  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  among  Hbe  several  owners  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  respective  interests.  If  the 
estate  of  a  tenant  in  common  be  of  an  inheritable 
nature — as  an  estate  in  fee  simple — it  will, 
upon  his  death,  descend,  like  his  other  real 
property,  to  his  heirs.  In  the  event  of  a  con- 
veyance or  descent  of  such  an  interest  the  new 
holder  simply  takes  the  place  of  his  grantor  or 
ancestor  and  becomes  a  tenant  in  common  with 
the  surviving  cotenants  of  the  latter. 

In  its  incidents  the  tenancy  in  common  is  •! 
the  present  time  not  distinguishable  from  the 
estate  which  arose  at  common  law  by  the  de- 
scent of  lands  to  two  or  more  heirs  who  were 
entitled  to  share  the  estate.  (See  Copabcenabt.) 
Indeed,  this  is  now  in  the  United  States  the  more 
usual  method  of  creating  a  tenancy  in  commtm. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  sharply  dutiinguished  from 
the  other  forms  of  common  ownersnip,  as  jmnt 
tenancy,  tenancy  by  entireties,  and  partnership, 
the  two  former  of  which  are  attended  by  the 
incident  of  survivorship,  and  the  last  of  which 
is  affected  by  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
partnendiip  relation.  In  general,  all  tenants  in 
common  of  a  chattel  or  an  estate  are  equall; 
entiUed  to  its  possession  and  use,  but  the  tenant 
for  the  time  being  in  possession  Is  protected  by 
law  fn»n  any  forcible  interference  with  his  poa- 
session  by  his  cotenant.  The  latter  must  wait 
for  a  "convenient"  opportunity  to  secure  the  poa- 
session  to  which  he  is  equally  entitied. 

At  common  law,  upon  a  conveyance  of  landa 
to  two  or  more  persona  without  more  being  said, 
they  took  the  property  as  Joint  tenants,  and  not 
as  tenants  in  common.  This  preeumptioD  has 
generally  been  reversed  by  statute  in  modem 
times,  and  now  such  a  grant  will  vest  the  prop- 
er^ in  the  grantees  as  tenants  in  comnKm, 
unless  the  deed  declares  that  they  are  to  take 
as  joint  tenants.  See  Ownership;  PbofbtT; 
and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

COmCOir  ASSTTBANCB.  The  technical  de- 
scription of  the  ordinary  processes  for  conveying 
the  title  to  land.  The  term  "assurance"  was 
also  employed,  without  the  qualifying  adjective, 
in  such  phrases  as  "a  covenant  to  make  further 
assurance"  (meaning  a  covenant  to  protect  the 
title  c<mveyed  by  making  or  procuring  the  mak- 
ing of  any  further  instrument  which  might  be 
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necessary  for  that  purpose),  but  the  instrument 
or  act  of  conveyance  itself  was  always  described 
as  a  common  assurance.  Blackstone  defines  com- 
mon assurances  as  the  l^;al  evidences  of  the 
tranalatim  or  transfer  of  real  pr«ier^>  and 
comprehends  under  that  description  the  four  fol- 
lowing modes  of  alienation:  (1)  by  matter  in 
pais  or  by  deed;  <2)  by  matter  of  record,  or  an 
assurance  transacted  in  the  King's  public  courts 
of  record;  (3)  by  special  custom  obtaining  in 
some  particular  places  and  relating  only  to  some 
particular  species  of  property;  (4)  by  devise. 

By  matter  in  pais  is  meant  a  transaction  to  be 
evidenced  by  witnesses  before  a  jury,  and  it  has 
reference  to  the  old  common-law  method  of 
conveyance  1^  feoffment  or  lirery  of  seisin.  The 
deed  referred  to  is  the  deed  of  grant,  which  has 
in  modem  times  come  to  supersede  most  of  the 
other  modes  ol  transfer.  Alienation  by  matter 
of  record  includes  assurance  by  private  acts  of 
Parliament,  the  King's  grants,  and  Hhe  awkvfard 
processes  by  fictitious  suit,  known  as  common 
recovery  and  fine.  Under  alienation  by  apecial 
custom,  Blackstone  describes  tmly  the  peculiar 
mode  of  conveyance  "by  surroider  and  admit* 
tance,"  whereby  copyh<^d  lands  were  trans- 
ferred. Devise  was  employed  in  the  same  sense 
as  tiiat  which  it  now  bears,  and  included  any 
gift  of  land,  present  or  future,  or  of  any  interest 
in  land,  by  last  will  and  testament.. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  four  modes  of 
conveyance  comprehend  every  form  of  voluntary 
alienation  of  real  property,  only  involuntary 
alienations,  as  by  forfeiture,  escheat,  bankrupt^, 
eminent  domain,  and  the  like,  and  the  transmis- 
uon  of  lands  by  descent,  being  omitted  from  the 
cat^fory  of  common  assurances.  See  Alibna- 
tion;  Convetaitcb;  Title;  and  the  names  of 
the  various  common  assurances  referred  to 
above.  Consult  the  Commentaries  of  Bladutone, 
St^hen,  and  Kent,  and  the  authorities  referred 
to  imder  Convetanciro  and  Title. 

GOIOIOH  BBNOH.  The  earlier  name  of  the 
I^lish  Court  of  Conuntm  Pleas.  Se^  Cohhon 
Pleas,  Coubt  or.   

COXXOV  nA-nxncn.    See  Caebdeb,  Cov- 

MON.   

OOmCOK  COUKCIL.  The  name  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  local  l^slature  in  American  cities. 
Usually  a  legislative  body,  so  called,  consists  of 
only  one  chamber,  but  the  term  may  be  applied 
to  a  bicameral  body  as  well  as  to  one  chamber 
in  a  bicameral  assembly. 

OOHIEOV  OOUNTa  In  law,  in  general, 
technical  forms  for  stating  a  cause  of  action, 
used  particularly  in  assumpsit  (q.v.),  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  proof  which  might  vary 
from  the  particular  facta  and  circumstances  al- 
leged and  yet  justify  a  recovery.  Common  counts 
were  founded  on  an  express  or  implied  promise 
to  pay  money.  Those  in  meet  general  use  were 
known  as  counts  for  "goods  sold  and  delivCTed," 
"work,  labor,  and  services,"  "money  paid," 
"money  had  uid  received,**  ■'money  lent,"  "ac- 
count stated,"  and  "use  and  occupation."  Their 
names  are  somewhat  descriptive  of  their  pur- 
poses; thus,  under  the  count  "mon^  had  and 
received"  the  plaintiff  could  prove  any  circum- 
stances under  which  the  defendant  recaved 
money  which  in  law  he  ought  to  pay  or  return 
to  the  plaintiff.  The  mtmey  may  nave  been  ob- 
tained by  fraud,  but  a  fletttious  promise  to  pay 
eonld  be  allq^  the  fraud  proved,  and  it  was 
hdi  the  law  implied  a  promise  to  pay  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant.    The  common  counts 


originated  in  England,  but  were  abolished,  to- 
ether  with  all  ancient  forms  of  action,  by  the 
udicature  Acts.  In  the  United  States  th^  are 
still  used  in  some  of  Uie  States  where  common- 
law  pleading  is  retained,  but  in  most  States 
simpler  ana  less  technical  forms  of  pleading 
have  been  substituted.   See  ComOK  FtSHS; 

PLBAniRQ.   

COKICOKEB.  In  England,  a  term  applied 
to  all  citizens  except  the  hereditary  nobility. 
John  Hampden  was  called  the  "great  com- 
moner," and  the  title  was  also  given  to  the  elder 
Pitt  before  he  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham.  In 
Oxford  University  students  of  the  second  class 
who  pay  board  are  called  "commoners,"  ranking 
between  gentlemen  commoners  and  bursars. 

COKKOH  TBELDXQ.   See  Coiwarr  SmrsA- 

TION.     

COMKON  PIELD  8YBTEX.    See  Open 

FiEU>  Systbu. 

COMHOir  FOBHS.  In  law,  the  forms  of 
personal  actions  in  common-law  pleading  (each 
action  having  a  general  form  of  declaration  or 
ccMuplaint),  the  allegations  in  which  were  usually 
fictitious,  but  which  had  a  recognised  meaning 
and  which  would  be  supported  by  a  certain  line 
of  proof.  Thus,  in  the  action  of  trover  (Fr. 
trouver,  to  find )  it  was  alleged  that  the  plaintiff 
lost  a  chattel  and  that  the  defendant  found  it, 
and  this  all^^tion  could  not  be  traversed  or 
denied  by  the  plaintiff,  but  plaintiff  could  prove 
any  facts  which  in  law  would  entitle  him  to  tlie 
chattel  and  disr^^rd  the  fiction  of  finding. 
These  forms  of  pl^ding  originated  in  the  feudal 
period  in  England,  and  they  arose  out  of  tho 
practice  of  granting  a  writ  for  trying  the  justice 
of  some  complaint  for  the  redress  of  which  there 
was  no  other  provision  in  the  law.  The  follow- 
ing forms  of  action  were  in  general  use:  assump- 
sit covenant,  debt,  detinue,  replevin,  trespass, 
trespass  on  the  case,  and  trover  (qq.v.).  These 
forms  were  generally  adopted  in  the  United 
States,  but  have  now  in  most  of  the  States  been 
superseded  by  simple  and  less  technical  forms 
of  action,  usually  tnrough  the  enactment  of  codes 
of  civil  mwwdure.  They  have  also  been  abt^- 
ished  in  England  by  the  Judicature  Acts.  See 
Common  Counts;  Pleadino. 

COMlEOir  I.AW.  The  great  body  of  English 
unwritten  law  ( from  which  also  is,  in  the  main, 
derived  the  common  law  of  the  English  colonies 
and  of  the  United  States) ,  as  distinraished  fnnn 
written  or  statutory  law,  from  the  Roman  civil 
law,  from  international  law,  and  from  the  sys- 
tems of  law  administered  by  courts  of  equity  and 
admiral^  courts.  Blackstone  divides  the  civil 
law  of  England  into  the  leee  scripta,  or  statute 
law,  and  ieee  non  soripta^  or  common  law,  and 
defines  the  latter  as  consisting  of  general  cus- 
toms, of  particular  customs  prevailing  in  certain 
dutriets,  and  of  certain  laws  used  in  particular 
courts.  Common  law  is  based  primarily  on  cus- 
toms growing  out  of  the  united  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  mankind;  these  customs  in  time 
become  recognized  as  reasonable,  consistent,  and 
established,  are  sanctioned  by  the  courts,  and  are 
interpreted  and  made  binding  by  tiie  decisions 
of  the  final  courts  of  appeal.  While  continental 
countries  generally  follow  the  carefully  classi- 
fied and  codified  system  of  the  Ronutn  civil  law, 
the  common  law  of  England  was  a  growth, 
gradual  and  in  its  origin  complex — derived  from 
the  customs  and  precMents  of  Anglo-Saxons,  of 
Normans,  of  the  united  England  which  followed 
the  Norman  rule,  and  inclming  also  s<ane  prln- 
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ciples  and  practices  derived  through  various 
Bources  from  the  Roman  law  itself.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  even  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  England  bad  a  definitely  established, 
though,  of  coiyse,  crude,  legal  system,  and  on 
that  system  much  of  the  common  law,  though 
perhaps  not  the  greater  part,  rests. 

From  its  nature  the  common  law  cannot  be 
sought  in  any  one  boott  or  digest;  its  principles 
are  discussed  in  the  treatises  of  innumerable 
writers  of  textboc^  and  commentaries  and  in 
the  records  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  Com- 
mentators cannot  make  law,  but  they  may  dis- 
CU88  and  record  it.  The  real  oracle  of  the  com- 
mon law  is  the  judge,  who  considers  and  weighs 
precedents,  measures  them  by  the  standard  of 
reason  and  public  policy,  and  sets  finally  the  seal 
of  authority  upon  them  by  his  decision.  Great 
importance,  therefore,  is  attached  to  precedent 
in  ascertaining  the  principles  of  the  common 
law;  it  was,  it  is  conceded,  because  too  much 
imptvtanoe  was  attached  to  precedent  that,  side 
by  side  with  the  system  of  common  law,  grew 
1^,  to  correct  and  supplement  it,  a  system  of 
equity  law.  (See  Equity.)  On  the  other  hand, 
the  greatest  jurists  of  the  English  l>ench  have 
most  widely  recognized  the  fact  that  precedent 
must  be  tempered  by  reason.  Lord  Mansfield 
more  than  any  other  one  judge,  enlarged  in  this 
way  the  interpretation  and  application  of  com- 
mon-law principles,  insomuch  that  he  was  ac- 
cused of  assuming  l^slative  rather  than  judi- 
cial powers.  But  there  can  be  no  <||ue8tion  that 
his  view,  carried  out  with  unswerving  devotion 
to  natural  justice,  to  the  necessitiefl  of  growing 
and  changing  mercantile  and  legal  conditions, 
and  to  the  true  fundamental  principle  of  pre- 
cedents, did  much  to  make  the  administration  of 
law  in  England  pliable  and  eflBcient.  We  nay 
illustrate  tiie  manner  in  which  common  custom 
became  common  law  by  citing  the  .recognition 
b^  courts  of  the  already  long-established  prin- 
ciple of  primogeniture ;  of  the  similar  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  validity  of  a  deed  depends 
on  its  being  sealed  and  delivered;  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  that  wilts  should  be  less 
strictly  construed  than  deeds ;  of  the  sanctioning 
the  already  existing  mercantile  custom  that 
three  days  of  grace  should  he  given  in  payment 
of  notes  and  bills.  In  all  these  cases  the  law 
did  not  make  the  custom  or  principle,  but  found 
it  ready  made  to  hand,  re(Kignized  its  conven- 
ience and  usefulness,  and  sanctioned  it  by  judi- 
cial authority. 

Though  based  so  firmly  on  custom  and  prece- 
dents, uie  common  law  is  not  totally  ineuistic. 
The  continual  growth  of  modern  civiUzation,  the 
progress  of  invention  and  manufactures,  and 
the  increased  complexity  of  business — all  have 
demanded  from  the  common  law  recognition  and 
an  adaptation  of  the  law  to  the  conditions  of 
the  time.  The  rule  generally  followed  as  to 
precedents  is  that  the  courts  shall  always  "abide 
by  former  precedents  where  the  same  points 
come  again  into  litigation."  But  the  decision  of 
one  of  two  courts  ox  concurrent  jurisdiction  does 
not  necessarily  bind  the  other,  nor  will  a  new 
decision  by  a  court  of  appeal  always  be  sup- 
ported by  that  very  court  in  subsequent  cases. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  often  precedents  al- 
most equal  in  number  and  authority  may  be 
quoted  on  both  sides  of  a  given  {question,  and  in 
such  a  case  the  power  and  authority  of  the  court 
appealed  to  are  called  upon  to  decide  as  is  con- 
sonant with  justice  and  reason.   In  the  United 


States,  as  each  State  has  a  final  court  of  ap- 
peal, and  as  theoretically  they  are  of  equal 
authority,  such  a  contradictiui  of  precedents  and 
decisions  is  frequent. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  United  States, 
considered  as  one  body  politic,  has  no  common 
law.  It  would,  perhaps,  I>e  more  accurate  to  say 
that,  owing  to  the  restricted  character  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Uie  Federal  courts,  its  common 
law  is  more  indefinite  and  less  comi>letely  de- 
veloped than  is  that  of  the  several  States.  This 
is  uurgely  due  to  the  fact  that,  by  Act  of 
Congress,  the  Federal  courts,  when  acting  as 
common-law  courts,  are  required  graierally, 
though  not  invariably,  to  follow  the  common  law 
as  it  stands  in  the  particidar  State  where  the 
action  arises.  As  for  the  States  themselves,  the 
common  law  of  England,  as  it  exist^L  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  together  with  such  of 
its  statutes  as  reasonably  applied  to  the  colo- 
nies, became  at  tiiat  time  the  conunon  law  of 
the  States.  In  tiie  United  States,  as  in  Enj^d, 
of  course,  the  body  of  the  conunon  law  has  de- 
veloped with  growing  industrial  cmditions,  and 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  from  time  to  time 
restricted  by  statutes  of  the  States  or  of  the 
United  States.  What  we  have  said  in  regard 
to  the  conunon  law  of  the  States  has  one  excep- 
tion— ^Louisiana,  which,  when  ceded  to  this  coun- 
try, retained  in  the  main  the  ^st^  of  French 
civil  law  already  existing.  The  common  law 
on  a  given  point  is  always  superseded  by  a 
statute  covering  that  point.  Thus,  in  the  United 
States  the  order  of  authority  of  law  is:  the 
Federal  Constitution ;  treaties  with  foreign 
powers;  and  acts  of  Congress;  the  constitutimi 
of  the  State;  the  statutes  of  the  State;  and 
finally  the  common  law.  When  a  statute  is 
rescinded,  the  eommm  law  on  that  point  again 
becomes  of  force,  unless  there  be  an  tdder  vai- 
rescinded  statute,  in  whidi  case  tiut  revives. 
For  a  sketch  of  common-law  courts,  pleadhig^ 
etc.,  see  Codbt;  Plbadiko;  ftc. 

Bibliography.  Ctmsult:  The  commentaries 
of  Blackstone,  of  Kent,  of  Stephen  (13th  ed., 
London,  1899),  of  Broom  (Sth  ed.,  Ixmdcm, 
1896) ;  Coke,  First  Part  of  the  Inatitutea  of  the 
Laws  of  England;  or  a  OommetOarv  upon  Little- 
ton (any  edition) ;  Pollock  and  Maiuand,  Hi»- 
tory  of  the  La«w  of  England  (2d  ed.,  Boston, 
1899) ;  Stephen,  History  of  the  Crimimal  Law  of 
England  (London,  1683).  For  a  statement  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  common  law, 
consult  Robinson,  Elementary  Law  (Bo6t<m, 
1882),  and  Minor,  Institutes  of  Common  and 
Statute' Law  (2d  ed.,  Richmond,  1876-79). 

COKUOKPLAOE  BOOK.  A  sort  of  scrap- 
book  for  jotting  down  memoranda,  occasional 
thoughts,  or  ideas  for  subsequent  developmoit. 
Southey,  Dickens,  and  Charles  Reade,  amwig 
others,  kept  commonplace  books,  of  which  th^ 
made  mucn  use. 

COKUON  FLEA.  A  civil  acticm  between 
individuals,  as  distinguished  from  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, or  other  cases  to  which  the  government 
is  a  party.  See  Civil  Anroir;  Pbosbcuhok; 
CouuoN  Pleas,  Coubt  of. 

COKKON  FLEAS,  Codbt  of.  One  of  the 
great  historic  tribunals  of  the  common  law  in 
England.  It  was  instituted,  as  a  separate  juris- 
diction, in  the  reign  of  Henry  ITI,  under  the 
name  of  the  Court  of  Common  Bench,  but  its 
real  origin  lies  further  back,  in  the  provision 
of  Magna  Charta  that  common  pleas  (com- 
mwMta  ploctta)   should  no  longer  follow  the 
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King's  Court  (Curia  Regis)  in  ita  wanderings 
over  the  kingdom,  but  should  be  held  in  a  fixed 
place  (Magna  Charta,  1217  b.  17).  The  ra^\A 
rise  in  power  and  influence  of  the  court  held  by 
the  King  in  person,  or  by  his  judges  who  at- 
tended him,  combined  with  the  necessity  of 
bringing  all  causes,  whether  of  a  public  or  pri- 
vate nature,  to  the  attention  of  a  constantly 
moviog  court,  constituted,  for  private  suitors,  a 
grave  abuse.  This  was  reniecued  by  definitely 
establishing  at  Westminster,  under  the  provision 
of  the  charter  above  referred  to,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  justices  and  barons  of  the  King's  Court  to 
hear  the  private  causes  (common  pleas)  which 
could  not  conveniently  follow  the  royal  prog- 
resses. From  this  banning  down  to  the  raorm 
of  the  English  judicature  in  1875,  the  Court  of 
GommtHi  Pleas  at  Westminster,  as  it  was  com- 
monly called,  shared  with  Mie  Court  of  King's 
Bench  the  greater  part  of  the  common-law  juris- 
diction of  £ngIan(L 

As  distinguished  from  the  King's  Bench,  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  was,  as  its  title  would 
seem  to  suggest,  tiie  pt^ular  and  common  court 
of  the  kingdom,  having  exclusive  jurisdiction  In 
all  real  actions,  or  suits  relating  to  land,  and  in 
actions  between  private  persmis  to  try  private 
rights;  while  the  King's  Bench  was,  for  a  long 
time  at  least,  limited  to  pleas  of  the  crown,  i.e., 
public  causes,  and  appieala  from  county  courts 
and  other  inferior  jurisdictions.  This  division 
of  business  threw  upon  the  Common  Bench  the 
great  mass  of  litigation,  so  that  Sir  Edward 
CcMb  called  it  "the  lock  and  key  of  the  common 
law,"  and  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman  described  it  as 
"the  common  ^op  for  justice."  The  court  was 
composed  of  a  chief  justice  and  as  many  com- 
mon {or  puim«)  justices  as  the  business  of  the 
court  required.  The  number  of  these  varied  at 
different  periods  from  four  to  eight.  It  was 
abolished  by  the  Judicature  Acts,  1873-75,  and 
its  functions  transferred  to  the  High  Court  of 
Judicature.  See  CimiA  Rkqib;  Coubt;  Ex- 
CHEQUiB;  Kino's  Bench.  The  origin  and  his- 
tonr  ci  the  Eiwlish  courts  of  Justice  are  concisely 
and  accnratefy  described  by  Inderwick,  Th« 
Kin^a  Peace:  A  Historical  Sketch  of  Engli$h 
Law  Courts  (London,  and  New  York,  1896). 

COKKON  PBAYEB  BOOK.  See  Pbatxb 
Book.   

COMMOK  BBCOVEBY.  At  common  law, 
a  mode  of  ali^ation,  or  process  for  conveying 
land,  through  the  medium  of  a  fictitious  suit  in 
tiie  superior  courts  of  law.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  toidition,  to  which  Blaekstone  has 
given  the  weight  of  his  authorii^,  that  this 
method  of  conv^aaee  was  "invented  by  the  ec- 
clesiastics to  elude  the  statutes  of  mortmain." 
Being  incapable  of  taking  land  by  feoffment  or 
deed,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
bringing  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  land  of 
a  collusive  donor,  ailing  that  the  title  was  in 
them,  and  if  he  thereupon  made  default,  the 
judgment  of  the  court  in  their  favor  operated 
to  vest  the  title  eonelnsively  in  them.  In  form 
it  was  a  jndiciid  determination  that  th^  were 
the  owners  of  the  land  as  against  the  defend- 
ant. In  effect  it  was  a  device  for  enabling  the 
defendant  to  transfer  his  interest  in  the  land 
to  them.  Blaekstone  says,  further,  that  after 
the  invention  of  common  recoveries  they  "were 
encouraged  by  the  finesse  of  the  courts  of  law 
in  12  Edw.  IV  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  all 
fettered  inheritances,  and  bar  not  <»il7  estates 
tail,  but  also  all  remainders  and  revertutms  ex- 


pectant thereon."  This  refers  to  the  famous 
stru^le  between  the  great  landowners,  seeking 
to  tie  up  their  estates  in  their  families  by  en* 
tailing  them  on  their  issue  and  making  them 
inalienable,  and  the  lawyers  and  law  courts, 
who  aimed,  in  the  interests  of  public  p<dicy, 
to  defeat  the  attempt.  The  statnte  De  DotUa 
Conditi&iuUibus  (known  also  as  the  Statnte  M 
Westminst^  II),  enacted  by  Parliament  in  13 
Edw.  I  (1285),  provided  that  lands  given  to 
a  man  and  the  oeirs  of  his  body,  known  as 
conditional  gifts,  should  not  be  alienable  so 
as  to  defeat  the  inheritance  of  the  issue  therein 
nor  BO  as  to  cut  off  the  interests  of  those  to 
whom  the  estate  was  to  go  upon  the  failure 
of  such  issue. 

Several  devices  were  tried  to  avoid  the  stat- 
ute and  break  entails,  but  none  of  them  was 
entirely  successful  until  the  year  mentioned 
by  Blaekstone,  12  Edw.  IV  (1473),  when,  in 
the  famotiB  "Taltarum's  Case,"  a  common  re- 
covery was  employed  for  the  purpose.  This 
prov^  to  be  entirely  successful  in  barring 
the  claims  of  the  heir  upon  whom  the  lands 
were  entailed,  and,  Hy  a  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  the  action,  all  remainders  and  rever- 
sions dependent  upon  the  fee  tail  were  also 
cut  off. 

The  process  was  too  difficult  and  technical  to 
be  set  forth  at  length  here,  but  it  may  be  briefly 
described  as  a  cofluaive  and  flctitious  suit,  in- 
stituted- by  the  person  to  whom  the  fee  was  to 
be  conve^d  ( called  the  demandant )  against ' 
the  one  who  desired  to  bar  tlie  entail  and  con- 
vey the  land* (known  as  the  tenant),  by  suing 
out  a  writ  called  a  prcecipe  quod  reddat,  in 
which  the  demandant  allied  that  the  tenant 
had  no  legal  title  to  the  land  and  that  he, 
the  demandant,  had  been  turned  out  of  it.  The 
tenant  defended  the  suit,  but  at  a  subsequent 
stage  of  the  proceedings — which  were  in  part 
conducted  in  <^en  court— disappeared  and  had 
judgment  rendered  against  him  by  ddtault,  and 
the  lands  were  thus  "recovered"  by  the  de- 
mandant. This  recovery,  being '  a  supposed 
adjodicaticm  of  the  rights  of  the  parties,  bound 
all  persons  and  vested  a  free  ana  absolute  fee 
^mple  in  the  recoverer.  The  process  was  known 
as  "suffering  a  common  recovery."  A  similar 
but  less  diflicult  and  somewhat  less  efficacious 
proceeding  was  known  as  "levying  a  fine."  The 
fine  was  by  statute,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
substituted  for  the  more  cumbrous  and  ex- 
pensive common  recovery  as  a  means  of  barring 
entails,  and  both  have  now  been  superseded 
by  simpler  and  more  modem  conveyances.  Re- 
coveries were  occasionally  employed  in  the  early 
history  of  some  of  the  United  States,  but  are 
now  everywhere  obsolete,  and  in  some  States 
expressly  abolished  by  statute.  See  Fins; 
Common  Assurance;  Convetanck;  Title. 
The  common  recovery  is  fully  described  by 
Blaekstone,  Commentariea  o»  the  havoa  of  Eng- 
land, bk.  ii,  chap.  21.  See  also;  Pigot,  TreatiM 
of  Common  Recoveries:  Their  "Nature  and  Use 
(Dublin,  1792) ;  Digby,  An  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property  (5th  ed., 
Oxford,  Eng.,  1900) ;  Leake,  Elementary  Digest 
of  the  Law  of  Property  in  Land  (London, 
1874). 

COKUONS.  A  name  given  to  meals  provided 
in  English  colleges  and  mns  of  court  for  their 
members.  It  is  used  occasionally  in  the  United 
States  for  the  college  dining  room  when  that  is 
under  college  controL 
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COICUONS,  House  or.   See  Pakuakent. 

COKUOITS,  JoHiT  RoOEBS  (1862-  ).  An 
American  economist,  born  in  HoHandaburg, 
Ohio.  He  graduated  at  Oberlin  Collie  in  1888 
and  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
taught  economicB  at  Wesleyan  (1890),  and 
sociolf^  at  Oberlin  (1892),  Indiana  University 
(1893-0S),  and  Syracuse  University  (1896- 
99) ;  and  in  1904  became  professor  of  political 
eC4Hiomy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
director  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Research.  In  1911  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission;  and 
in  1913  he  published  a  report  of  the  work  of 
the  Milwaukee  Bureau  of  Economy  and  Effi- 
ciency. He  wrote:  The  Distribution  of  Wealth 
(1893);  Proportional  Repreae»tatio»  \IB96; 
revised,  1907);  Trade  Uniomtn  and  Labor 
Problema  (1905);  Raoea  and  Jmmigrantg 
in  America  (1907) ;  Labor  and  Adminittration 
(1913).  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  A  Docu- 
mentary History  of  American  Industrial  fio- 
ciety  (1010). 

COUMON  SCHOOLS.  Since  instruction  has, 
at  least  in  modern  times,  been  provided  for  the 
great  majori^  of  the  pepple,  ttie  term  "common 
BchoolB"  implies  that  the  schools  are  for  the 
masses  of  the  people,  or,  where  class  distinctions 
are  drawn,  for  the  eommon  people.  The  term, 
as  used  in  the  United  States,  implies,  as  well, 
that  such  schools  are  supported  and  controlled 
by  the  people  and  charge  no  tuition.  The 
latter  characteristic  is  now  true  for  the  most 

Sart  of  the  conmion  schools  of  Europe.  The 
etails  of  aHl  such  systems  of  schools  are  given 
in  the  article  on  NAiioifAx,  Edocation,  Sts- 
TKH8  or. 

Previous  to  the  banning  of  modem  history 
no  pec^le  ever  contemplated  the  education  of 
tiie  masses,  though  with  most  ancient  peoples, 
as  well  as  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  there  were  schools  that  provided  the  rudi- 
mente  of  education  for  a  limited  class.  With 
the  Qreelcs  and  Romans  this  class  was  not  a 
special  educational  class,  the  priesthood,  as  with 
most  other  ancient  pei^Ies,  but  included  all 
those  entitled  to  full  citizenship.  At  Athens 
the  elementary  schools  were  private  and  taught 
|[ymnastice  and  music,  the  latter  including  read- 
ing and  writing.  At  Rome  the  elementary 
schools  were  introduced  at  a  much  later  date 
than  at  Athens,  were  also  private,  and  gave 
instructicm  in  reading,  writing,  and  calculation. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  sncn  edoeationiU  ef* 
forts  as  were  made  were  wholly  under  the 
auspices  of  the  church.  Schools  were  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  church,  until  the 
Renaissance  of  the  trirelfth  century.  The 
tnedifeval  schools  were  either  singing  or  gram- 
mar schools.  The  former  were  the  elementary 
schools  and  were  designed  primarily  for  train- 
ing boys  to  assist  in  the  church  service.  A 
.rudimentary  knowledge  of  reading,  and  often 
of  writing,  Latin,  as  well  as  instruction  in 
singing,  was  given.  Such  schools  were  very 
numerous  before  the  Reformation,  hut  how 
numerous  or  how  extensive  is  a  question  which 
research  in  educational  history  has  not  yet 
determined.  In  the  large  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial cities  of  northern  Europe  private 
schools  for  teaching  the  three  R's  and  some 
commercial  subjects  sprang  up  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  eentunes.  But  it  is  certain  that 
after  the  Reformatiim  a  new  impetus  was  ^ai, 
both  in  Protestant  and  Catliotic  countries,  to 


the  establishment  of  common  schools — in  the 
one  case  by  church  and  state,  in  the  other  by 
new  teaching  orders. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  common  schools  still  remained  almost 
tirely  under  ecclesiastical  directiim.  Later  they 
were  secularized,  and  attendance  made  •  com- 
pulsory. This  was  first  accomplished  on  a 
large  scale  by  Prussia  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  France  the  system  of 
public  elementary  schools  under  the  control  of 
the  state  has  been  developed  since  1833.  In 
Scotland  common  schools  liave  existed  very  gen- 
erally since  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  UHnwh  it  was  not  until  1872  that 
these  were  placed  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  state  and  attendance  made  eompnlaory. 
English  common  schools  on  any  extensive  scale 
date  from -the  owning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  only  since  1870  has  there  been  any 
concerted  governmental  effort  towards  building 
up  a  common-school  system. 

In  the  United  States  common  schools  were 
early  established  in  most  of  the  colonies.  Often 
these  were  private  schools  taught  by  some 
woman  as  a  means  of  airport.  They  were 
consequently  called,  as  in  England,  dame 
schoou,  or  sometimes,  fran  the  place  where 
held,  kitchen  schotda.  The  early  colonists,  how- 
ever, gave  greater  attention  to  the  founding  (rf 
secondary  or  grammar  schools  as  being  of  more 
immediate  importance  in  the  education  of  a 
ministry,  this  forming  the  chief  motive  to  an 
education  with  them.  In  1642  Massachusetts 
required  that  every  township  containing  60 
families  &h<^(l  have  a  school  for  all  the  chil- 
dren, the  tuition  to  be  paid  either  by  their 
parents  or  by  general  provision.  While  in  New 
England  such  common  schools  became  free  in 
the  sense  of  charging  no  tuition  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  most 
of  the  United  States  the  free  cwnmon  school 
is  a  development  of  the  second  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  During  and  since  tliat  time 
the  system  of  free  common  schools  has  been 
systematically  extended  throughout  all  the 
States  and  Territories,  and  the  course  of  in- 
struction has  been  greatiy  enlarged.  As  each 
State  has  control  of  its  own  schools,  there  is 
great  variety  in  the  details  of  their  manage- 
ment, but  the  following  leading  principles  are 
the  same  in  all:  (1)  a  system  of  graded 
schools,  embracing  primair,  grammar,  and  high 
schools;  (2)  State  superuttendents,  who  deta^ 
mine  by  examinations  the  qoaliflcations  of  the 
teachers  and  watch  over  the  efficiency  of  the 
instruction  given;  (3)  uniformity  of  text- 
books; (4)  public  examinations;  (5)  school 
libraries  and  illustnative  apparatus,  and  in 
many  cases  textbooks  supplied  at  public  ex- 
pense; (6)  improved  construction  and  furnish- 
ing of  Bchoolhouses ;  (7)  access  to  the  school 
for  all  children  of  suitable  age;  (8)  normal 
schools  for  the  training  of  teushers.  Some  of 
the  States  have  funds  to  aid  them  in  sn^Mirt- 
ing  their  schools.  In  the  West  these  funds 
are  generally  large,  arising  from  the  sale  of 
lands  granted  by  the  general  government  and 
in  some  instances  also  by  the  State.  Such 
grants  by  the  United  States  for  school  purposes 
amount  to  68,000,000  acres,  valued  at  more 
than  $100,000,000.  Before  the  Civil  War  there 
was  no  general  and  well-ordered  syst^n  of 
common  schools  in  the  Southern  States.  But 
in  thrir  new  constitutions  they  hare  made  pro- 
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Tieion  for  them  and  are  now  pressing  forward 
the  work.  In  1867  a  National  Bureau  of 
Education  (see  Edccation,  Comuibsiokk  of) 
was  established  by  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  statistics  and  diffusing  information 
on  the  whole  subject,  so  as  to  aid  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  adoption  and  support 
of  the  best  school  systems  and  to  advance  in 
other  ways  the  cause  of  education  throughout 
the  land. 

While  the  Massachusetts  school  law  of  1647 
had  a  compulsory  feature,  no  effective  system 
of  compulsory  education  was  ever  adopted  in 
the  United  States  before  the  reform  in  Massa* 
chusetts  that  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  Horace 
Mann  (q.v.)-  At  present  (1914),  42  States, 
and  the  District  of  Colombia,  the  exceptions 
being  in  the  South,  tuwe  laws  making  educa- 
tion compulsory,  either  at  a  public  or  an  ap- 
proved private  school.  In  1910-11  there  were 
18,036,118  children  enrolled  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  United  States,  out  of  a  total  of 
10,636,230  enrolled  in  all  the  schools.  The 
enrollment  in  the  common  schools  is  about  73 
out  of  every  100  children  of  school  age.  The 
average  length  of  the  period  of  attendance  was 
101.8  days  out  of  a  total  length  of  156.8  days 
for  the  school  term.  There  were  niin«  than 
633,600  teachers  engaged  in  the  common  schools, 
and  the  total  expense  of  such  schools  was 
$446,726,929.  See  Education;  Nation ai.  Edu- 
cation, Ststems  of. 

COmiON  SCOLD.  One  who,  bv  the  prac- 
tice of  habitual  scolding,  disturbs  tne  peace  of 
the  neighborhood.  Scolding,  in  itself,  is  not  ob- 
noxious to  the  law,  and,  so  long  as  it  is  eon- 
fined  to  the  dom^tic  heuth.  It  is  dammim 
ah$que  injuria,  no  matter'  how  persistent  and 
violent  it  may  be.  Xt  is  only  when  the  practice 
is  indulged  in  public  and  with  such  frequency 
and  under  such  circumstances  as  to  threaten  a 
breach  of  the  peace  that  it  becomes  a  public 
nuisance  and  punishable  as  such.  The  common 
law  took  ct^izance  of  the  offense  and  resorted 
to  various  devices,  mostly  of  an  unpleasant 
nature,  for  the  punishment  of  those  convicted 
ot  it.  Among  these  punishments  were  the 
stocks  (q.v.),  the  ducking  stool  (q.v.),  and  the 
Imnks  (q.v.),  the  last  named  being,  during 
the  period  of  its  application,  the  most  effica- 
cious. The  practice  of  punishing  common 
scolds  survives,  sporadically,  in  the  United 
States,  in  some  ot  which  it  is  recognized  in 
the  penal  statutes,  but  the  punishment  has 
been  mitigated  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Con- 
sult the  authorities  referred  to  under  the  title 
Cbxhinal  Law.  

COmCON  SSHSATION,  or  CoHlfOR  Feel- 
ing. A  collective  name  for  the  sensations 
which  make  up  our  general  sense  of  bodily 
health  or  ill  health,  well-being  or  ill-being.  It 
includes,  e.g.,  the  diffused  sensations  of  the 
tactual  sense:  shuddering,  shivering,  tingling, 
tickling,  creeping,  goose  flesh,  pricking,  pins 
and  needles;  sensations  which  can  in  many 
cases  be  set  up  as  concomitant  sensations  to 
squeaking  or  sawing  noises  and  the  like.  (See 
references  under  Antipathy.)  It  includes,  fur- 
ther, dizziness  (see  Static  Sense);  the  sensa- 
tions of  muscular  exertion  and  fatigue;  and 
the  muscular  and  organic  pains.  Indeed,  on 
the  theory  that  pain  is  aroused  by  overin- 
tensive  stimulation  of  any  and  every  sensory 
nerve  (Wundt,  Phya.  Ptych.,  1910),  pain  would 
be,  literally,  a  Bensati<Ht  "common"  to  the  whole 


sensitive  organism.  Sometimes  the  two  sensa- 
tions of  temperature  are  called  commcm  or 
general  sensations;  and  the  alimentary  sensa- 
tions of  hunger,  thirst,  and  nausea,  as  well  as 
the  respiratory  sensations  of  stuffiness,  of  a 
"bracing"  air,  etc.,  are  also  covered  by  the 
term.  It  is  clear  that  the  phrases  "common 
sensation,"  "commim  feeling,"  "general  sense," 
belong  to  a  pBych<dogy  that  had  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  analyzing  the  more  massive  com- 
plexes of  organic  sensations  and  in  referring 
them  to  specific  organs  within  the  body.  In 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  there  is  no 
reason  for  their  retention.  Consult  Ruelpe, 
Outlines  of  Psychology  (London,  1909) ,  and 
Titchener,  Text-Book  of  Psychology  (New  York, 
1910).  See  Cutaneous  Sensation;  Oboaitic 
Sensation.   

COKHOH  SENSE.  A  pamphlet  by  Thomas 
Paine,  published  In  Philadelphia,  1776,  advo- 
cating tne  separation  of  the  United  States  from 
England.  It  was  thought  of  suificimt  impor- 
tance at  the  time  to  receive  public  notice  from 
General  Washington. 

COKHON  SEITSX^  The  Fbilosofht  of. 
There  are  certain  beliefs  that  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  current  among  men  in  all  ages. 
Of  these,  illustrationB  are  found  in  the  belief 
Id  an  external,  material  world,  independent 
of  any  mind  to  perceive  it,  in  the  universality 
of  causality,  and  in  the  eternal  obligation  of 
morality.  Every  man  of  common  sense,  it  is 
held,  shares  such  beliefs.  The  philos<^hical  ac- 
ceptance of  these  beliefs  as  self-evident  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  criticism  is  called  common- 
sense  philosophy.  (See  also  Doquatisu.) 
Thomas  Reid  (q.v.)  was  the  most  distinguished 
advocate  of  common  sense  as  the  final  court 
of  appeal  on  all  matters  philost^hical,  and  he 
has  been  generally  followed  more  or  lees  closely 
by  the  philosophers  ofthe  Scottish  school.  (See 
Scottish  School  op  Philosopht.)  The  unten- 
abiltty  of  this  position  is  realized  as  soon  as  it 
is  recognized  that  common  opinion  has  often 
been  shown  to  be  mistaken.  Commtm  sense  is 
the  starting  point  of  philosophy,  but  not  its 
final  arbiter.  And  yet  we  find  in  the  bistory 
of  philosophy  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency, 
on  the  part  e\-en  of  independent  thinkers,  to 
make  their  views  appear  as  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary man.  Thus  Berkeley  (g.v.)  claimed  that 
his  idealism  was  in  accord  with  common  sense. 
This  constant  attempt  of  the  philosc^her  to 
square  himself  with  common  sense  shows  the 
strong  hold  that  p(^ular  bdief  has  even  upon 
the  most  original  thinkers.  Consult:  Seth, 
Soottiah  Philosophy  (Edinburgh  and  Londtm, 
1890) ;  McCosh,  Scottish  Philosophy  from 
Hutcheaon  to  Hamilion  (I^ondon  and  New  York, 
1876) ;  Sidgwick,  "The  Philosophy  of  Common 
Sense,"  in  Mind,  n.  s.,  vol.  iv  (London,  1895). 
See  KNOWLmiGE,  Theoby  of. 

COMUOH  THEE.    See  TiMB. 

COMMONWEALTH'  07  AITSTILAILIA. 
The  federal  union  of  the  self-governing  states 
of  Australia,  set  up  by  Act  of  Parliament 
July  9,  1900,  and  proclaimed  at  Sydney,  Jan. 
1,  1901.    See  Australian  Pedeeation. 

COMUONWEALTH  OF  ENGLAND.  The 
official  designation  of  the  government  of  Eng- 
land from  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  Feb- 
ruary, 1649,  until  ibe  establishment  of  Crom- 
well's  Protectorate,  December,  16S3.  The  titie 
is  generaUy  applied  to  the  whole  period  datii^ 
from  the  deatii  of  Charles  I,  Jan.  SO,  1649,  to 
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the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  May  SO,  1600. 
See  Cbohwbll,  Oliyee. 

COUnrilX'  (Ff.,  dlsbict,  from  ML.  com- 
mwMi,  oommuma,  district,  from  Lat.  eommunia, 
common).  The  amallest  administrative  divi- 
sion  of  France  uid  the  unit  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. The  commune  is  a  legal  body  and  can 
bay  and  sell  property,  contract  debts,  and  ap- 
pear in  the  courts.  The  chief  magistrate  is  the 
maire  (mayor),  who  is  assisted  by  one  or  more 
d^uties  and  a  deliberative  assembly,  called  the 
oofweil  nutndcipal.  The  nuure  unites  in  himself 
two  general  classes  of  functions  resulting  from 
the  twofold  nature  of  the  commune.  Aa  the 
agent  of  the  national  government,  he  is  chained 
with  the  local  promulgation  and  enforcement  of 
laws  and  decrees;  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
mimicipali^,  he  has  to  attend  to  the  police, 
the  revenue,  and  the  public  works  of  the  com- 
mune, and  in  general  to  act  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  oorp<M-ation.  In  communes  which 
rank  as  the  administrative  centres  of  a  depart- 
ment, arrondissement,  or  canton,  or  which  have 
a  pt^ulation  of  more  than  3000,  the  mnifs  is 
nominated  by  the  central  government;  else- 
where the  appointment  is  made  by  the  prefect 
of  the  department.  The  councilors  are  elected 
by  the  votes  of  the  communal  electras  and  hdiA 
office  for  five  years. 

OOIOEUNE.  A  term  applied  in  feudal  times 
to  a  body  of  bui^hers  holding  a  charter  grant- 
ing them  certain  privileges  of  self-government. 
These  communes  were  found  in  France,  England, 
Italy,  and  elsewhere.  On  the  charactOT  of  these 
mediteval  communes,  consult  SchrMer,  Lchr- 
huch  der  deutschen  Rechtagetchichte  (Leipzig, 
1907). 

Commune  of  VmxiB  (1792).  The  revolution- 
ary municipal  gov«iunent  eatabliahed  in  Paris 
in  August,  1792.  It  aei|uired  iounediate  as- 
oendai:^  in  the  Assembly,  throu^  the  personal 
pressure  its  leaders  could  bring  to  hear,  and 
as  its  power  increased  it  became  more  and  more 
the  instrument  of  the  violent  element  of  the 
Revolution  and  dictated  the  policy  of  France, 
Its  history  became  the  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tion itself.  On  this  commune  consult  Morse- 
Stephras,  Biatorg  of  the  Frmdi  RwalutUm, 
vol.  ii. 

Cmunmw  of  Paris  (1871).  This  is  com- 
monly referred  to  when  the  term  is  used  with- 
out qualification.  It  was  the  insurrecticmary 
body,  or  organized  mob,  which  was  in  possession 
and  control  of  Paris  from  March  18  to  May 
27.  The  German  army  of  occupation  left  Paris 
March  3,  and  almost  immediately  signs  of  re- 
volt appeared.  On  the  18th  the  Reds,  as  the 
Communists  were  called*  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Intenatiooale  (q.v.),  rose  against 
the  French  r^nlar  teoops  and,  supported  by 
the  National  Guard,  took'possession  of  the  cify. 
Graerals  Lecomte  and  Clement  Thomas  were 
shot.  Communal  elections  were  held,  and  the 
authority  of  the  National  Assembly,  which  was 
sitting  at  Versailles,  was  declared  null.  Peace 
negotiations  with  Germany  were  held  in  abey- 
ance until  the  new  naticmal  govemmmt  could 
establish  its  authority  in  France,  .and  it  was 
intimated  that  Germany  mig^t  find  it  necessary 
to  reoccupy  the  abandoned  fortresses.  Large 
bodies  of  the  French  prisoners  held  by  Germany 
were  released  to  reinforce  the  army  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  government  for  the  suppression 
of  the  insurrection.  The  army  was  thus  raised 
to  160,000  men,  and  cm  April  6  active  opera- 


tions were  begun  by  the  government  forces, 
under  Marshal  MacBfahon,  for  the  capture  of 
Paris.  The  military  administration  of  the  C<mii- 
mune  was  notoriously  incompetent,  and  insub- 
ordination and  debauchery  rendered  the  ftMrces 
ineflicient,  but  the  available  number  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  approximated  100,000,  and  they 
were  well  armed  and  possessed  strong  fortifica- 
tions, the  reduction  of  which  was  not  a  light 
task.  The  siege  of  the  city  was  pushed  with 
energy,  for  the  credit  of  tiie  new  Republican 
government  of  France  before  the  world  hung 
upon  its  ability  to-  maintain  its  autborily.  Be- 
fore the  middle  of  May  it  became  evident  that 
the  Commune  could  not  hold  out  much  longer, 
and  its  followers  began  to  resort  to  acts  of 
vandalism.  The  residence  and  library  of  l^iiers 
were  destroyed,  and  the  Vendfime  Column  pulled 
down.  The  government  forces  penetrated  the 
defenses  of  the  city  on  May  21  and  obtained 
possession  of  Montmartre  and  now  was  enacted 
that  saturnalia  of  violence  and  crime  which  has 
made  the  name  of  the  Commune  infamous.  On 
May  24  the  Communists  set  fire  to  the  public 
buildings,  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  being  de- 
stroyed. On  uie  same  day  a  lai^e  number  of 
hostages,  including  M.  Barboy,  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  were  massacred.  On  May  27  tiie  last 
band-to-hand  struggle,  without  quarter,  was 
fou^t  in  the  cemetery  of  Pfire-Lachaise.  On 
the  following  day  all  resistance  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  reign  of  the  Commune  was  closed.  The 
Communal  Council,  the  governing  body  of  the 
Commune,  was  organized  in  10  committees,  of 
which  that  for  finance  was  the  most  efficient. 
At  the  head  was  a  general  executive  committee, 
the  authority  of  which  was  never  great.  It 
was  displaced  by  a  committee  of  public  safety, 
which  was  expected  to  exercise  dictatorial 
power,  like  its  RevoluUonary  prototype;  but 
this,  too,  proved  a  failure.  The  C<HniiHme  waa 
essentially  lawless.  Many  of  those  who  ini- 
tiated the  movement  were  honest  theorists  luod 
enthusiasts,  but  the  forces  they  called  into 
action  were  entirely  beyond  their  control.  There 
is  no  scientific  history  of  the  Commune.  The 
principal  work  is  Du  Camp,  Lea  convulsioiu 
de  Paris  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1878-79),  conserva- 
tive. Of  Communist  sympathies  are  Amould, 
Higtoire  pofmlain  et  parlemmtaire  de  la  Com- 
mune de  Parie  (3  VMS.,  Brussels,  1878),  and 
lissagaray,  Bietoire  de  la  Commune  (last  ed., 
Paris,  1896);  there  is  an  English  translation 
by  Aveling  of  an  earlier  edition  (1886).  Con- 
sult also  Washbume,  Recollections  of  a  Min- 
ister to  France  (2  vols..  New  York,  1887)  ; 
Simon,  The  Oovemment  of  M.  Thiers  (2  vols., 
ib.,  1876) ;  Fetridge,  Rise  and  PaU  of  the  Pari* 
Commune  of  1871  (ib.,  1871);  March,  History 
of  the  Commdine  of  1871  (London,  1896) ; 
Margueritte,  La  commune  (Paris,  1904).  See 
France;  Feanco  German  War. 

coionrincATio  nxiOM^ATmc  (Lat^ 

communication  of  peculiar  properties).  A  term 
of  ancient,  and  also  of  Lutheran,  Cbristcdt^y, 
denoting  that  each  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ, 
divine  and  human,  imparts  its  peculiar  proper- 
ties to  the  other,  so  that  the  properties  of  the 
divine  Word  can  be  ascribed  to  the  human 
Christ,  and  the  human  properties  to  the  divine 
Christ.  Consult  Thomasins,  Die  Christticht 
Dogmengeschichte,  vol.  ii  (Erlangen,  1874-76). 
See  Chbistoixwv. 
COMMUNICATION,  Odnfidixtial  or  Pbivi- 

UBQKD.    See  PRIVILEOKD  OOMlfUiaOATION. 
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_  COlOCUmON  (Lat.  communio,  participa- 
tion, from  oommunia,  common).  In  ecclesiasti- 
cal^ language,  that  relation,  involTins  mutual 
claims  and  duties,  in  which  those  stand  who  are 
united  by  uniformity  of  belief  in  one  religious 
body  or  church.  To  exclude  from  this  rdatirai 
and  its  involved  rights  is  to  emcomtnunicate. 
The  most  visible  symbol  of  tiiis  relation  being 
the  partaking  togetaer  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  that 
rite  is  often  called  the  Ciommunion.  See  Lobd's 
SUPPEB;  and,  for  communion  table,  Altab. 

COUXTTNION  IN  BOTE  KINDS.  A  term 
of  theology,  implying  that,  in  the  celebration  of 
the  IxHrd's  Supper,  communicants  partake  of  both 
tba  bread  and  the  wine.  It  Is  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  in  the  primitive  Church  both 
the  bread  and  the  cup  were  distributed  to 
all  who  communed.  Sects  which,  like  the  Mani- 
clueans,  discarded  the  wine,  were  condemned  as 
irr^fular.  Early  popes  commanded  the  use  of 
botii  kinds  (e.g.,  Qelasius  I,  492-496).  As,  how- 
ever, there  was  frequent  occasion  to  carry  the 
conseerated  elements  from  the  church  to  sick 
persons  at  their  homes,  it  became  custmnary,  for 
convenience,  to  dip  the  bread  in  the  wine,  admin- 
istering in  this  way  both  in  one.  As  early  as 
the  third  century  communion  of  the  sick  seems 
to  have  often  been  with  bread  only.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  Robert  PuIIeyn,  of  Oxford, 
approved  the  custom  of  giving  to  the  laity  the 
bread  only,  in  order,  as  was  said,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  spilling  the  wine.  This  view  was 
adopted  by  the  scholastic  ^eolc^ans,  who 
taught  that  Christ  was  wholly  present  in  the 
sacrament  under  either  form,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, one  form  was  sufficient  for  a  valid  ob- 
servance of  it.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaven- 
tnra,  especially,  advocated  the  administration  of 
the  communion  under  one  form  only.  As  this 
view  predominated  in  the  course  of  time,  it  be- 
came the  practice  of  the  Church  in  the  West  to 
withhold  the  cup  from  the  laity.  Against  this 
the  heretics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  the  Wal- 
denses,  and  especially  the  Hiusite  sect  of  Ca- 
lixtines  (Utraquists),  protested,  but  the  Council 
of  Constance  defended  the  custom.  The  Protes- 
tant churches  were  united  in  regarding  the  com- 
munion in  both  kinds  as  essential  to  the  right 
observance  of  the  ordinance.  The  practice  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  was  confirmed  and 
made  binding  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1663. 
It  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  cup  is  not 
necesaaiy  to  the  eomioleteness  of  the  sacrament. 
Since  the  whole  Christ,  as  to  His  body,  soul, 
and  divinity,  is  not  only  in  each  species,  but  in 
every  particle  of  both,  he  who  receives  the  con- 
secrated bread  receives  the  whole  Christ.  See 
Lobd'b  Supper. 

COMIC  UNISK  ( Fr,  oommuniatne,  from  com- 
mun,  joint,  common,  from  Lat.  oomtnunta,  com- 
mon). A  system  of  society  in  which  private 
property,  at  any  rate,  in  the  means  of  produc- 
tion is  abolished  and  all  or  practically  all  goods 
are  held  in  common,  the  needs  of  each  individual 
being  supplied  from  public  sources.  Com- 
munism, in  its  broadest  sense,  is  the  economic 
basis  of  socialism  (q.v.).  It  is  also  the  eco- 
nomic basis  of  anarchism  (q.v.).  The  term  is, 
however,  usually  restrictea  to  various  non- 
p<ditical  communities  organized  on  a  basis  of 
common  ownership  and  to  the  principles  uptm 
which  they  rest.  Communism  in  this  sense  wa^ 
an  early  form  of  economic  organi2sation ;  in  most 
parts  of  the  world  it  probably  antedated  private 
property  and  still  survives  in  many  primitive 


societies.  The  Russian  Mir  is  in  large  measure 
a  communistic  organieaUon.  PrimTtive  com- 
munism was  often  kept  alive,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  private  property,  by  religious 
organizations.  In  ancient  ^destine  the  Essenee 
and  Therafieutce  held  property  in  common. 
Much  is  said  about  the  communism  of  tiie  early 
Christians.  A  certain  degree  of  it  existed,  but 
it  seems  not  to  have  been  universal,  many 
Christians  retaining  their  private  property.  In 
any  case  the  institution  did  not  long  endure. 
The  ascetic  tendencies  which  often  manifested 
themselves  in  communistic  forms  among  hereti- 
cal and  orthodox  sects  were  introduced  into  the 
West  from  the  East  Before  an  ipquisition  at 
Turin  in  1030  a  heretic  declared:  "We  h(AA  all 
our  ffoods  in  comnum  with  all  men."  Other 
heretical  sects,  the  Catharists  (eleventh  cen- 
tury) and  the  Apostles  (thirteenth  century), 
held  similar  views.  The  Brothers  and  Sisters 
of  the  Free  Spirit  held  that,  before  the  fall,  men 
were  like  God,  that  paradise  must  be  reintro- 
duced with  community  of  goods  and  of  women. 
Many  evil  stories  are  told  of  their  proceedings, 
and  they  were  opposed  by  the  Inquisitimi,  but 

S>read  in  secret  during  tiie  fourteenth  and 
fteenth  centuries.  Witti  these  may  be  com- 
pared the  Adamites  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  great  monastic  orders  also  present  many 
communistic  traits. 

During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
the  Taborites  (Hussites),  the  Moravians,  and 
the  Anabaptists  arose  and  flourished  in  succee- 
si<m  in  central  Europe.  (Fw  detailed  descrip- 
tions, tiie  reader  is  referred  to  strata  articles 
under  these  heads.)  The  teachings  of  the  Ana- 
hapUsts  were  embodied,  in  Thurin^a,  in  a 
popular  movement  to  realize  a  state  without 
government,  law,  or  property,  each  to  receive  ac- 
cording to  need,  "Mnnia  simul  oommunia."  This 
and  the  attempt  at  Mdnster  to  establish  the  new 
Zion  were  forcibly  put  down.  Communistic 
Bocieties  with  a  rdigious  basis  were  formed 
in  c<mdderable  nummrs  in  Mghteenth-century 
Europe  and  became  still  more  numerous  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  especially  in  America,  many 
of  them  still  surviving.  The  later  communities, 
however,  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  philo- 
sophic social  reformers,  or  Utoptsts,  as  well  as 
from  religion. 

Of  philosophic  ntopianism  the  first  important 
exan^le  is  the  idnl  republic  of  Plato.  In 
Plato's  state  pcditical  functions  were  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  two  upper  classes,  the  philoso- 
phers and  the  guardians.  Among  these  Plato 
proposed  that  community  of  wives  and  wealth 
should  be  the  rule,  in  order  that  the  disorders 
attendant  upon  a  regime  of  private  interest 
might  be  obviated.  Plato's  scheme  was  far 
from  communism  in  its  present  meaning,  since 
the  middle  class  of  traders  and  artisans  were  to 
retain  private  property  and  the  institution  of 
the  monogamic  fondly,  and  since  it  prenused 
the  existence  of  slavery.  Its  influence  upon 
modem  communism  was  exerted  through  the 
work  of  Plato's  imitators.  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
Thomas  Campanella.  More,  influenced  by  Plato, 
proposed  to  retain  slavery,  the  slaves  being 
chiefly  convicted  criminals.  There  should  be 
community  of  goods;  every  one  should  be  sup- 
plied from  the  state  storehouses.  Monogamy  is 
prescribed,  and  the  greatest  freedom  allowed  the 
individual  families.  Men  and  women  are  to 
work  dx  hours  per  day.  The  title  of  More's 
ho<^  Vtopia  has  given  the  name  to  all  such  pro- 
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posals.  More  has  been  folloved  by  many 
writers.  CampaneUa  {Civitaa  BoUa,  Frankfort, 
1823)  advocated  emninanify  of  goods  and  of 
womea,  with  niuTeraal  duty  to  labor  four  Hours 
a  day,  each  person  to  be  provided  according  to 
need.  Vairasse  {Hiatoire  dea  Sevemmbet,  1677) 
prf^osed  an  eight-hour  working  day.  Among 
the  most  interested  Utopistic  efforts  is  the 
charming^  etorj?  by  Cabel,  Voyage  en  loarie 
( 1842 ) ,  in  which  monogamy  is  preserved,  each 
person  working  according  to  abiuty  and  receir* 
ing  an  equal  reward.  Cabet's  attempts  to  realize 
his  dreuns  will  be  mentioned  later.  Bellan^ 
{Looking  Backward,  1888)  advocated  wages  In 
the  form  of  annual  credits  at  the  public  ware- 
house, at  which  goods  are  sold  according  to  the 
quantity  of  labor  required  in  their  productitHi. 
Heriaka  (Freiland,  Leipzig,  1890)  and  Sheldon 
(In  Eia  Steps,  1899)  may  also  be  classed  here, 
as  well  as  H.  O.  Wells,  A  Modem  Utopia 
(1905).  The  work  of  Wells  is  especially  in- 
teresting in  that  it  represents  a  reaction  towards 
an  aristoeratie  communism.  Administrative 
functions,  in  Wells's  scheme,  are  concentoited  in 
a  body  of  "Samurai,**  beuing  buptntuit  an* 
alwies  to  Plato's  upper  elassos  of  philost^hers 
and  guardians. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  certain  critics 
of  the  system  of  private  enterprise  who  proposed 
communism  as  a  remedy  for  its  evils,  although 
they  did  not  elaborate  ideal  plans  of  social 
reorganiaatftm.  Among  these  was  Mealier 
(1664r-1729).  In  his  TeHament  (published  in 
1804)  Meslier  described  society  as  a  product  of 
force,  and  its  evils  as  the  results,  largely,  of 
private  properly.  The  various  parishes  should 
form  large  families  bound  mutually  to  assist 
one  another,  each  individual  to  have  according 
to  his  needs.  Morelly  {Code  de  la  "Nature, 
17S6)  advocated  communities  of  about  lOOO 
perscms  with  eonmuui  goods  and  distribution  ac- 
cording to  need. 

The  Utmists  were  essentially  romancers  and 
made  no  effort  towards  the  realization  of  their 
ideals  in  practical  instituticms.  A  practical 
moveraent  in  the  direction  of  commonism  was 
instituted  in  France  by  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier. 
Fourier's  plan  of  organization,  while  providing 
for  life  and  labor  in  common,  sought  to  preserve 
the  essentials  oi  private  pn^erty.  Witn  Lcmls 
Blanc,  French  communism  assumed  practically 
the  character  of  socialism,  relying  nptm  the 
state  rather  than  npcm  cooperative  dVort  to 
effect  social  reform. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  communistic  move- 
ment in  the  early  nineteenth  century  perhaps 
tiie  greatest  was  Robert  Owen.  At  the  out- 
set of  his  career  Owen  was  merely  a  philan- 
tiiropic  manufacturer  who  believed  that  the 
lot  of  the  worker  could  be  rendered  quite  tol- 
erable at  no  ultimate  cost  to  other  daaaes  in 
society.  Later  he  was  forced  to  the  coDclusion 
that  reforms  under  the  existing  economic  sys- 
tem could  give  mily  tempwary  relief,  and  ad- 
vocated the  formation  of  cooperative  groups  of 
600  to  1000  persona,  owning  land  and  tools  in 
common  and  sharing  the  producte  of  labor  ac- 
cording to  need.  Such  groups,  or  colonies,  he 
believed,  would  be  so  efficient,  and  life  in  them 
would  b<e  so  i^reeable,  that  all  workmen  would 
desert  to  them,  and  the  existing  industrial  sys- 
tem would  break  down  of  itsdf.  In  1819  he 
attempted  to  start  such  a  colony  at  Motherwell, 
but  the  funds  were  not  sufficient.  In  1824  Owen 
came  to  America,  where  his  presence  did  much 


to  start  a  wave  of  communistic  thought,  and 
where  some  14  colonies  were  planted,  none  of 
which  lasted  more  than  a  few  years.  Daring 
his  absence  (1826)  some  of  his  fri«ids  pur- 
chased 291  acres  of  land  at  Orbiston,  near  Glas- 
gow, and  built  a  large  building  in  which  all 
should  live,  each  sharing  in  the  division  accord- 
ing to  his  labors.  The  death  of  one  of  the 
founders,  with  other  difficulties,  brought  an 
end  to  the  plan.  Similar  colonies  at  Rahaline, 
in  the  thirties,  and  Queenswood  (1841)  likewiae 
failed,  the  latter  after  five  years'  existoioe. 

Communistic  Societies  in  America.  The 
condititms  of  economic  life  in  the  United  States 
have  been  especially  favorable  to  the  foundation 
of  communistic  societies,  both  social  and  re- 
ligious. Cheap  land  and  freedom  from  hamper- 
ing political  regulations  have  been  the  <&ef 
favoring  conditions.  In  1774,  driven  by  re- 
ligious opposition,  "Mother  Ann  Lee"  came  from 
England  with  a  small  ccmpany  of  Quakers,  who 
were  called  Shaking  Qiukers  because  of  certain 
physical  movnnente  in  religious  exercises.  TIm 
name  was  soon  shortenea  to  Sheers.  They 
settled  at  Watervliet,  near  Albany,  N.  Y.  Mother 
Ann  died  in  1784.  In  1787  a  covenant  was 
adopted  establishing  celibacy  and  community 
of  goods.  Their  communism  grew  out  of  their 
religion.  Christianity,  they  say,  does  not  ad- 
mit of  divisions  into  rich  and  poor;  "mine" 
becomes  "ours,"  and  ridies  and  poverty,  with 
their  misery,  disappear.  The  Shakers  have  lived 
happily  and  c<mtaite^  and  have  had  great 
material  prosperity.  They  have  now  some  IS 
societies  in  different  States,  the  largest  being 
at  Mount  Lebanon,  Y,  They  number  about 
700  and  own  much  land.  Their  aggregate  prop- 
erty has  been  estimated  at  $10,000,000,  but  it  is 
not  managed  so  as  to  yield  considerable  retuma, 
(See  SHAKEsa.)  The  Harmonists,  or  Separa- 
tists, as  they  were  called  in  Qermiuiy,  left  the 
Fatherland  because  of  sectarian  oppoettion  and 
settled  in  1803  at  Harmony,  Pa.,  under  tiie 
leadership  of  George  Rapp.  They,  too,  have  been 
veiy  successful  financially.  At  one  time  theiy 
had  1000  members,  but  now  less  than  five  re- 
main. They  employ  outsiders  to  carry  on  thdr 
enterprises,  so  that  they  have  practically  beoome 
a  close  corporation.   See  Haucoribts. 

The  Amana  Community  tA  seven  villages  in 
Iowa  Was  founded  by  another  German  sect,  the 
Inapirationiste,  who  setUed  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
in  1842,  moving  to  Iowa  in  1855.  Rdigion  is 
the  primary  thing.  They  have  prospered  and 
possess  fertile  and  well-improved  lands.  They 
number  1700  or  more.  (See  Amana.)  In  1844 
Dr.  Keil  founded  the  Bethel  Community  in 
Shelby  Co.,  Mo.  The  community  prospered, 
nund>eriiig  at  one  time  1000  membera,  and 
fiurmed  several  branch  ctmimnnities  in  the  same 
State.  It  was  dissolved  in  1880,  but  some  of 
the  members  removed  to  Oreg<m,  where  I^. 
Keil  had  formed  another  community  known  as 
Aurora.  This  colony,  however,  was  also  dis- 
solved in  1881.  Under  the  leadership  of  Cabeta 
large  group  of  French  communists  ivttempted  in 
1848  to  form  a  communis  in  Texas  and  later 
in  Illinois.  They  were  finally  settled  at  Icaria, 
Iowa,  where  they  prospered  for  many  years,  but 
were  disbanded  In  1895.   See  IcABUira. 

All  fif  these  communities  were  started  by  f<a- 
eigners,  though  most  of  the  Shakers  have  bem 
Americans.  An  American  colony  of  some  60 
members  was  started  Humphrey  Noyes 

in  1848  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.   Later  a  small  branch 
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was  established  at  Wallingford,  CtHin.  They  be- 
lieved in  freedom  from  sin  and  were  called  "Per- 
fectionists" {q.T.)>  Between  1840  and  1860, 
under  the  leadership  of  Albert  Brisbane^  Horace 
Greeley,  Charles  A.  Dana,  and  others,  Fourier- 
Ism  spread  over  the  countnr,  Greeley  advocat- 
inff  it  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  Some  27 
"jmalanxes"  were  started  in  various  places,  most 
of  which  were  short-lived.  The  most  famous  was 
Broolc  Farm  ( q.v. ) .  The  North  American 
Pluilanx,  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  was  the  most 
successful,  lasting  some  12  years  (1843-56). 
Sipon,  Wis^  dates  back  to  the  Wisconsin  Pha- 
lanx of  1844.  This  association  paid  $1.08  on 
the  doUar  when  it  dissolved. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  attempts  to 
found  communistic  settlemmts  have  been  ma^de. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Ruskin  Co- 
operative Colony,  founded  in  1894  and  closed 
in  1902;  the  Christian  Commonwealth  of  Georgia 
(1896-1900);  the  Freedom  Colony  of  Kansas 
(1897-1906);  Equality  (Wash.),  founded  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth 
in  1895,  the  name  being  changed  to  Freeland  in 
1906.  Lade  of  unity  and  unwise  management 
have  been  the  chief  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
communistic  societies.  The  communities  having 
the  lon^t  life  have  all  been  under  the  influence 
of  religious  ideals  powerful  enough  to  check  dis- 
sension. Of  such  communities  Ephrata,  the 
Harmonists,  and  the  Shakers  have  existed  over 
a  eeatary.  Of  the  religious  communistic  so- 
cieties that  have  disbanded,  the  average  life  has 
been  about  24  years;  the  Owenite  societies  lived 
on  an  average  less  than  a  year  and  a  half;  the 
Fonrieristic  societies,  two  years  and  a  half.  So- 
cieties organized  in  the  last  26  years  have 
endured,  on  an  average,  four  years.  A  conmion 
cause  of  the  failure  of  religious  communities  has 
been  the  death  of  the  founder  and  failure  to  find 
another  religious  leader  with  personality  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  check  the.  growth  of  discon- 
tent. Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  communis- 
tic societies  of  the  last  century  have  been 
troubled  very  little  by  idlers.  Nor  has  great 
difficulty  arisen  over  the  apportionment  of  tasks. 
Troubles  that  have  arisen  are  of  a  more  purely 
personal  nature:  discontent  with  leaders,  res- 
tiveness  under  discipline.  In  many  communi- 
ties the  secession  of  the  young,  attracted  away 
by  opportunities  for  individual  success,  has 
been  a  chief  cause  at  ultimate  failure.  Some  of 
the  most  successful  communities  have  been 
cdibate,  as,  ejg.,  the  Shakers,  and  have  found 
increasing  dimcultr  in  securing  enttiusiastic 
recruits  with  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times. 

The  failure  of  most  communistic  societies  and 
the  very  moderate  success  of  those  that  survive 
are  frequently  assumed  to  be  pro<rf  of  the  im- 
practicatulify  of  any  scheme  of  communistic 
organization.  SocialtBts  urge  that  no  conelu- 
sions  can  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
such  societies.  Economically  they  bark  back 
to  primitive  conditions.  They  seek  to  be  as 
nearly  self -sufficing  as  possible;  they  make  little 
use  of  modem  improvements  in  production,  and 
hence  labor  hard  for  small  results ;  they  attempt 
to  cultivate  asceticism,  as  a  rule,  and  hence 
Ute  in  them  becomes  irksome  to  those  who  are 
not  bound  to  them  by  strong  religious  convic- 
tl<ms.  The  communism  desirad  by  modem  so- 
cialists is  that  of  a  great  state,  not  that  of  a 
petlgr  eomnmni^.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
eomnmnistic  state  should  not  employ  all  known 


improvements  in  production,  nor  why  life  in  it 
should  t>e  narrow  and  ascetic.  Furthermore,  a 
communistic  state  might  keep  within  it  the 
abler  and  more  enterprising  spirits,  but  a  small 
communistic  group  cannot  keqi  these  fnnu  drift- 
ing away. 
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coinnrramo  sociErzEs.  See  coh- 

uUHisu;  also  Akana;  Bbook  Fauc;  Epheau; 

EOBUHAIT  EcCLBSIA;  PEBFEOnONIBTS ;  SXPA- 
BATIBT8;  SHASEBS;  ZoaB  CoUUUKITT. 

COlOnranTY  or  FBOPEBTY.  in  the 
civil  law,  a  form  of  partnership  or  common 
ownership  of  property  by  husband  and  wife.  It 
covers  all  personal  property  owned  by  eitlier 
pariy  before  marriage  or  acquired  during  mar- 
riage, all  realty  and  all  profits  and  rents  ac- 
quired or  accruing  during  marriage.  Property 
given  to  either  by  deed  of  gift  in  which  the 
dcoior  specifically  makes  it  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  donee  is  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  the  doctrine.  The  survivor  takes  one-half  the 
property  after  their  joint  debts  are  paid  and 
also  has  certain  homestead  rights.  The  heirs  of 
the  deceased  qmuae  take  the  remaining  half, 
subject  to  the  survivor's  hnnestead  rights.  This 
doctrine  was  introduced  from  the  French  and 
Spanish  law  into  some  of  the  southern  and  west- 
ern States,  including  Louisiana,  Washington, 
Texas,  and  Califomia,  but  is  generally  regulated 
and  somewhat  modified  by  statutes.  (See  Hus- 
band AND  Wife;  Gananclai,  System.)  The  ex- 
pression "c<»nmunity  property"  is  sometimes 
used  to  describe  the  holding  of  property  in  com- 
mon by  communistic  societies,  such  as  the 
Shakers.  In  such  communities  there  is  a  sent 
of  general  partnership  in  all  property,  each  adult 
individual  owning  an  equal  share  by  virtue  of 
his  meml)ership.  He  ownership  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  tenancy  in  common  and  is  not  subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  civil  law  above  described. 

COHmXTA'TFIONS.  A  military  term.  See 
Aixowance';  Pay  and  Allowances. 

OOJaCVTATtVE  liAW.  See  Asboclativb 
Law.  - 

COIFHUTA'TOB.     See  •Dtitaiio-Elbotbio 

Machinery.  ■ 

COliNE'NUS  (lAt.,  from  Gk.  Ko/u^k^,  Eom- 
n^not).  The  name  of  a  family,  originally  from 
Paphlagonia,  of  which  several  members  occupied 
the  throne  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  from  1057 
to  1204,  and  that  of  Tr^izond,  from  1204  to 
1461.  After  the  fall  of  Constantinople  one 
branch  of  the  family  settled  in  Saxony,  another 
in  Corsica;  but  the  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  trace  the  descent  of  the  Bonaparte 
family  from  a  branch  of  the  Conmeni  is  not 
supported  by  valid  evidence.  See  Alsub;  Anita 
CoMNENA;  Byzantine  Empire. 
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CCKHO  (Lat.  Comum).  The  capital  of  the 
proTince  of  the  same  name  in  Iiombardy,  north 
Italy,  pictureaquely  situated  at  the  BOUthweBtern 
end  of  Lake  Como^  at  a  distance  of  28  miles 
north  of  Milan  (Map:  Italy,  D  2).  "Hie  old 
town  is  surrounded  by  walls  which  form  a  rec- 
tangle as  in  Roman  times.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  garden-covered  hills  and  groves  and 
contains  some  very  beautiful  buildings.  The 
marble  cathedral,  begun  in  1386,  belongs  to  dif- 
ferent periods  and  is  built  in  many  styles.  Be- 
gun in  the  Oothie  at  the  end  of  the  fourteoith 
century,  the  larger  portion  was  constructed  in 
fifteenth-century  Renaissance  style,  mostly  by 
Rodari,  while  the  dcane  is  of  relatively  recent 
origin.  The  interior  is  decorated  wiUi  rare  pic- 
tures and  monuments*,  in  the  main  entrance  are 
placed  two  statues  of  Pliny  the  Elder  and  the 
Younger,  natives  of  Como.  The  basilica  of  S. 
Abondio,  a  building  of  Lombard  origin,  r^uilt 
tn  ^e  eleventh  century  and  recentrr  restored, 
dates  from  the  eleventh  century.  Near  1^  is 
the  cburdh  of  S.  Carpoforo,  also  the  ruined 
castle  of  Baradello.  The  church  of  Santisuma 
Annunsiata,  situated  on  the  pnanenade  outside 
of  the  town,  is  also  remarkable  for  its  rich  deco- 
rations of  marble  and  gold.  Adjoining  the  cathe- 
dral is  the  city  hall,  a  large,  arcaded  structure, 
built  of  different-colored  stone,  and  completed 
in  1215.  Other  noteworthy  bnildings  are  the 
theatre,  built  in  1813;  the  lyceum,  founded  in 
1824 ;  and  the  city  museum,  opened  in  1897,  with 
its  collections  of  Roman  antiquities,  arms,  and 
coins.  Since  the  early  ChrisUan  era  it  has  been 
a  suburban  resort.  Como  has  extensive  manu- 
factures of  silk,  velvet,  knit  ware,  optical  glasses, 
shoes,  stockings,  and  metal  work.  The  com- 
merce ia  also  of  considerable  importance. 

^e  ancient  C(nnum  was  a  city  of  the  Insidves, 
occupied  by  the  Romans  in  196  b.o.,  and  colo- 
nixed  by  C«sar  as  a  military  post  to  repress  the 
Alpine  tribes.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  Ghibellines  and  the  "open  door 
of  the  emperors  into  Italy.'*  In  1127  it  was  de- 
strt^ed  by  the  Milanese  and  rebuilt  by  Frederick 
I  in  1169.  Later  it  was  ruled  by  the  Rusca 
fami^  and  in  1335  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  ViaetmUf  from  whidi  time  it  shared  the  for- 
tunes of  Milan.  In  1899  it  was  a  centre  of  the 
agitation  headed  by  Garibaldi. 

Como  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  the  birth- 

Elace  of  Innocent  XI  and  Clement  XIII,  the 
istorian  Giovio,  and  Volta,  the  physician. 
Pop.  (commune),  1881,  25,660;  1901,  38,895; 
1911,  43,439. 

COUO,  Lake  (It.  Lago  di  Como,  or  U  Lario, 
Qer.  Comer  See,  anc.  Lacua  LariuSf  praised  by 
Vergil,  Georg.  ii,  159).  The  most  beaatifnl 
and  cel^rated  of  the  Italian  lakes,  situated  in 
Lmnbardy,  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Bergamese 
Alps,  30  miles  north  of  Milan  (Map:  Italy,  D 
2).  Its  elevation  is  660  feet;  its  area,  about 
56%  square  miles;  its  greatest  length,  43  miles; 
its  greatest  width,  not  quite  3  miles;  and  its 
greatest  depth,  1366  feet.  The  southern  part 
divides,  at  Bellaggio,  into  two  arms — ^the  eastern 
called  Lake  Lecco,  the  western  retaining  the  name 
"Lake  Como,"  and  having  the  city  of  Como 
(q.v.)  at  its  extremity.  Between  these  two 
arms  lies  the  fruitful  District  of  Brianza.  The 
river  Adda  enters  the  northern  end  of  the  lake 
and  leaves  at  the  southeastern  extremity,  near 
the  town  of  Lecco.  The  beauty  of  Lake  Como 
has  long  been  extolled.  The  luxuriant  land- 
scapes are  embellished  by  costly  villas,  with 


gardens,  terraces,  and  vineyards,  of  wealthy 
families  that  have  been  attracted  from  many 
countries  by  the  delightful  region  and  the  in- 
dulgent climate.  The  lake  U  especially  tiie 
resort  of  the  Milanese  aristocracy.  A  number 
of  the  villas,  possessing  worthy  art  collections 
(including  particularly  several  fine  examples 
of  Thorwaldsen  and  Canova),  are  opened  regu- 
larly to  visitors.  The  most  attractive  towns 
on  the  lake  are  Cemobbio,  Tremezzo,  Cade- 
nabbia,  Menaggio,  Bellano,  and  Bellaggio.  The 
steamboat  service  is  excellent.  The  inhabitants 
alcmg  the  shore  are  chiefly  engaged  in  silk  pro- 
duction and  manufacturing.  Fish  are  plentiful 
and  of  many  varieties.  The  lake  partially  occu- 
pies a  fold  in  the  limestone  formation  of  the 
foothills  of  the  Alps.  This  depression  is  trace- 
able in  the  contours  as  far  as  Chiavenna,  for 
Lake  Mezzola  is  really  a  continuation  of  Como, 
though  now  separated  therefrom  by  the  silted 
delta  of  the  Adda. 

OOKOHMBT,  kVmAn-fOrK.  lOKAdO  (1812- 
63) .  A  Mexican  statesman.  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  in  1842  and  a  Senator  six  years 
later.  In  1854,  in  the  uprising  s^ainst  Santa 
Anna,  he  aided  Alvarez,  whose  Minister  of  War 
he  became.  Soon  after,  upon  Alvarez's  abdica- 
tion (1856),  he  became  provisional  President. 
He  was  proclaimed  President  in  1856,  and  insti- 
tuted some  important  deanocratie  and  anticleri- 
cal reforms.  But  he  was  too  generous  to  his 
foes  and  trusted  too  much  in  their  pledges,  and 
in  1858  was  driven  into  exile.  He  returned  to 
Mexico  in  1861,  offered  his  services  to  Juftrez  and 
the  Republic  for  the  approaching  struggle  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Xmperialiste,  and  was  ap- 
pointed general,  with  the  command  of  the  for- 
tress of  Zaragosa.  In  1863  he  commanded  an 
army  to  impose  the  French  invaders  who  in- 
tencud  to  estaUish  the  Emperar  Maximilian  in 
power,  was  defeated  by  Bazaine  near  Cholula, 
and  shortly  afterward  was  killed  in  an  ambus- 
cade by  bandits. 

COM'OBIN.    See  Cape  Couorin. 

COKOBN,  kymOm.    See  Kouobn. 

COM'OBO  ISLA19D8.  A  group  of  four  large 
and  a  number  of  smaller  islands  in  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel,  midway  between  Africa  and  the 
northern  end  of  Madagascar,  lying  between  lat. 
11«  and  13*  S.  and  long.  43'  and  46'  SC  E. 
(Map:  Africa,  J  6).  The  four  larger  islands  are 
Great  Comoro,  J(^anna,  Mohilla,  and  Mayotte. 
They  have  a  total  area  of  760  square  miles. 
They  are  of  volcanic  origin  and  mountainous; 
the  highest  peak,  8500  feet  high,  on  Great  Co- 
moro, is  still  an  active  volcano.  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  produces  ooffee,  cotton,  aogai,  vanilla, 
doves,  and  coconuts.  Cattle  are  also  raised  to 
some  extent.  The  manufactures  are  coarse 
dotiis,  jewelry,  and  cutlery.  The  island  of  Iby- 
otte  was  ceded  to  France  in  1842,  and  a  pro- 
tectorate extended  over  the  remaining  ones  in 
1886.  The  group  is  ruled  by  native  sultans, 
who  are  under  the  supervisiwi  of  a  French  gov- 
ernor residing  at  Mayotte.  The  p<^ulation  is 
estimated  at  about  65,000,  of  mixed  Arabit^ 
Malagasy,  and  n^^  descent,  profesung  Mo* 
hammedanism,  but  practicing  fenchism. 

COUOZ.  A  coast  tribe  m  Salldi  Indians  in 
British  Columbia.    See  Saubbian  Stock. 

COKPAGN];  kdm-iHl'ny«.  Deno  (cl260- 
1324).  A  Florentine  historian  and  statesman  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Of  plebeian  origin,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  silk  guild,  and  in  the  rise 
of  the  populace  to  power  ne  played  an  impor- 
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tant  rflle  as  consol  of  his  guild  (1282-99),  as 
reformer  of  the  constitution  ( 1282) ,  prior 
(1289),  and  gonfaloniere  (1203).  As  prior 
fwain  in  1302,  he  exposed  Pope  Boniface  and 
Charles  of  Valois,  but  escaped  on  a  technicality 
the  ruin  which  overtook  Dante  and  the  other 
WKit€s  at  that  lime.  (See  Daktb.)  His  Cro- 
maoa  delle  am  occorrenH  ne*  tempi  «uoi  was 
written  in  1310-12,  probably  inspired  by  the 
hopes  aroused  in  the  Whites  by  the  descent  into 
Italy  of  Henry  VII.  This  narrative  deals  par- 
ticularly with  the  events  of  1300,  the  formation 
of  the  Black  and  White  parties,  the  antecedent 
history  of  Florence  from  1280,  and  the  subse- 
quent results  down  to  1312.  Fremient  ^rors 
OT  fact  and  the  omission  of  several  important 
episodes  which  Compagni  must  have  known  oc- 
casioned (18S8-76)  a  polemic  as  to  tlie  authen- 
ticity of  tiie  Chronaohe.  Compaq's  authorship 
was,  however,  definitively  established  by  Isidore 
del  Lungo  (D.  C.  e  la  tua  oronaoa,  Florence, 
1879-87),  who  shows  that  the  Chronicle  is  not 
a  work  of  research  nor  of  patient,  dispassionate 
historical  interpretation,  but  is  dominated  by 
the  fedia^  ct  a  f>^t  persmality,  which  ex- 
plains its  inaccuracies  as  well  as  its  fiery  vigor, 
its  Dantesque  objectivity,  its  healthy  emoti<m- 
ality.  To  Compagni  have  likewise  been  at- 
tributed, but  inconclusively,  the  Intelligeneia,  an 
all^orical  poem  in  nona  rima  and  some  venes 
in  uie  manner  of  the  Proven^^l  school. 

COKPAGVOinTAGS.    Bee  Qvnit. 

COMPANION  (Dutch  kompanje,  Fr.  00m- 
pagnie,  company,  crew;  influenced  in  popular 
etymology  by  Eng.  oomponion,  comrade).  The 
skylight  or  cover  to  quarter-deck  hatches 
through  which  the  light  passes  to  the  deck  be- 
low. Companions  are  usually  removable.  With 
the  disappearance  of  old-fashioned  ships,  the 
name  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  componion 
ladder  is  the  ladder  leading  from  the  quarter- 
deck to  the  deck  below,  and  the  oompanionway 
is  the  hatch  (together  with  its  deck  house,  if 
there  be  any)  through  which  the  companion 
ladder  leads. 

COXOPANY  -(from  Fr.  oontpajrm^  OF.  00m- 
panie.  It.  oompagma,  from  Lat.  com-,  together 
+  pants,  bread).  A  number  of  persons  associ- 
ated together  in  a  joint  raterprise,  usually  of  a 
mercantile  character.  A  company  may  be  in- 
corporated by  public  authority,  in  which  case  it 
is  known  as  a  corporation  aggregate,  or  it  may 
be  unincorporated,  when  it  is  called  a  voluntary 
association. 

Any  group  of  two  or  more  persons  acting  to- 
gether under  joint  direction  for  a  common  pur- 
pose may  ctmstitnte  a  company,  but  it  is  only 
when  incorporated  that  the  association  as  such 
acquires  an  independent  l^al  status  as  an  arti- 
ficial person,  capable  of  suing  and  of  being  sued 
like  a  natural  person.  In  England  tiie  term 
"company"  is  generally  employed  to  describe 
two  great  dames  of  associations,  viz.,  (1)  joint- 
stock  con^tanies,  instituted  and  o^nized  under 
the  Companies  Acts  ( 1862-1000) »  and  (2)  pub- 
lic companies,  existing  by  virtue  of  special  acts 
of  Parliament  for  carrying  on  certain  under- 
takings of  public  utility,  such  as  railways, 
water  works,  and  the  like.  These  are  not  usually 
incorporated  in  England,  but  are  in  effect  large 
partnerships  trading  on  a  joint  stock  with 
transferable  shares.  Consult  Enemstopedia  of  the 
Laws  of  England,  voL  iii,  p.  25S  (Lmidaii,  1907) ; 
Lindl^,  Oonwrniiet  (Stii  ed.,  London) ;  Bodcl^, 
The  OompemCu  Aot  (8th  ed.,  London) ;  ^ley. 


Joint-Stock  Companies  (London).  In  the  United 
States  associations  of  either  sort  are  almost  in- 
variably incorporated  either  by  special  cbartor 
or  under  general  laws.    See  Corporation. 

Chartered  Companies.  As  a  legal  term, 
"con^any"  was  first  employed  in  connection 
with  the  great  chartered  companies  oi  the  period 
of  adventure  and  racploration  in  England  during 
the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
essence  of  these  ccHn^nles  was  the  possession  of 
certain  exclusive  privileges  conferred  by  royal 
charter,  either  a  monopoly  of  trade  with  certain 
countries  or  r^ons  of  the  earth,  or  more  or  less 
extensive  power  of  colonization  and  government; 
or,  as  was  usually  the  case,  a  combinatitm  of 
the  two.  These  oompanies  were  of  two  distinct 
types,  viz.,  the  trading  company,  to  which  In- 
dividual merchants  were  admitted  on  certain 
conditions,  and  then  traded  each  on  his  own 
account;  and  the  joint-stock  company,  in  which 
the  trade  was  carried  on  in  behalf  of  all  ita 
memt>erB  by  the  managing  board  and  ofiBcers  of 
the  company.  The  latter  might  be  either  incor* 
porated  (in  which  case  it  differed  only  in  the 
extent  of  ita  |Kiwers  and  the  character  ajad  range 
of  its  operations  from  the  modern  business  cor- 
poration), or  unincorporated  (in  which  case  it 
was  simply  a  great  partnership,  of  the  type 
known  to  us  as  a  |oint-stock  association).  In 
all  cases,  however,  it  was  usual  to  vest  in  the 
company,  or  in  its  officers  or  managing  directors, 
l^al  jurisdiction  over  its  members,  and,  in  the 
case  of  tiie  colonizing  companies,  a  territorial 
jurisdictiott  as  well.  The  famous  company, 
known  as  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  Eng- 
land, whose  beginnings  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
year  1359,  was  originally  of  the  type  of  trading 
companies,  but  was  incorporated  200  years  later 
by  a  charter  of  Elizabeth.    The  Eastland  Com- 

Cy,  the  Kussia  (or  Muscovy)  Company,  the 
ant  (or  Turkey)  Company,  were  of  the  same 
character.  The  great  colonizing  companies  under 
whose  auspices  the  first  English  settiements  in 
the  New  World  were  made — as  the  Virginia 
Company,  chartered  in  1609;  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Company,  chartered  in  1629 — were  of  a 
composite  character,  being  incorporated  for  the 
express  purpose  of  founding  new  colonies,  but 
organized  for  trading  purposes  on  the  principles 
of  the  regular  trading  companies.  The  East 
India  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  chartered  in 
1600  as  a  trading  company,  pure  and  Binq>le, 
became  a  joint-stock  company  in  1612,  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  incorporated  by  r<^l 
charter  in  1670  (which,  shorn  of  most  of  its 
ancient  privileges,  is  still  in  active  existence),  is 
also  for  trading  purposes  a  joint-stock  association. 

The  extensive  powers  of  government,  and  even 
the  legal  jurisdiction  over  their  own  members, 
formerly  vested  in  these  old  trading  companies, 
have  long  since  been  resumed  by  the  crown. 
Their  present  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  eiHistitute  the  beginnings  and  tiie  founda- 
tion of  the  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain. 
But  the  principles  on  which  they  were  organized 
and  conducted  are,  with  some  modifications,  still 
recognized  and  acted  upon  in  that  country. 
Chartered  companies  for  purposes  of  trade  and 
colonization  in  territories  not  under  the  sway 
of  Christian  powers  are  still  created,  and  smne 
such  companies  of  recent  origin  have  played  an 
important  i^Ie  in  the  history  and  politics  of  the 
past  20  years.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  Notui  Borneo  Company,  chartered  in  1881; 
the  Royal  Niger  Company,  in  1886;  the  British 
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East  Africa  Company,  in  1888,  and  the  British 
8outh  Africa  Company,  in  the  same  year.  All 
of  these  companies  have  had  qualified  rights  of 
sovereign^  and  powers  of  government  vested  in 
them,  and  they  have  all  continued  the  rOle  of 
the  older  companies  in  expanding  the  limits  of 
the  British  Empire.  See  AnderecHi,  Origin  of 
English  Commerce;  Cminingham,  Cfrowth  of 
Bngliah  Industry  and  Commerce;  Schanz,  Bng- 
lisahe  Handelapolitik ;  Cawston  and  Keane, 
Early  Chartered  Companies;  Westlake,  Internet 
tionat  Law  (London,  1880) ;  Hall,  Treatise  on  the 
Foreign  Powers  Jurisdiotion  of  the  British  Crown 
(Oxford,  Eng.,  1894);  and  the  comprehenBiTS 
treatise  of  Bonassieux,  Les  gmndea  eonwagniea 
de  commerce  (Paris,  1892) ;  Davis,  Corpora- 
tions: Their  Origin  aytd  Development  (New 
Yoric,  1905) ;  Unwin,  Industrial  Organization  in 
the  Biwteenth  and  Seoen^enth  Oenturiet  (Ox- 
ford, 1904). 

City  CompanieB.  Hie  incorporated  trades  or 
guilds  of  the  city  of  L<mdon.  Tlie  origin  of 
these  companies  is  to  be  traced  l>ack  to  tlie  close 
organization  and  exclusive  membership '  ot  the 
mediteval  craft  or  trade  guilds,  which  appeared 
in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. These  had  various  privileges  conferred 
l^n  them  from  time  to  time  by  royal  charter 
until  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
they  exercised  all  the  powers  of  government 
wiUiin  the  city  of  Lond<m  and,  indeed,  consti- 
tuted its  entire  citizenship.  Thereafter  the 
"freedom  of  the  city"  consisted  in  tnembership, 
as  a  "liveryman,"  or  "freeman,"  of  one  of  the 
«i^  companies,  and  the  franchises  of  the  city 
were  exercised  in  this  fashion  until  1726,  when 
the  companies  were  deprived  of  some  portion  of 
their  political  authority  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
They  were  further  restricted  by  the  reform  legis- 
lation of  1833  and  1867,  but  still  retain  the 
right  of  choosing  the  lord  mayor,  the  sheriffs, 
chamberlain,  and  other  civic  officers.  Though 
tiie  companies  have  by  lapse  of  time  entirely  lost 
tiieir  trading  character,  tibey  still  retain  their 
ancient  organizaiion,  many  of  their  exelnsive 
privil^es,  and,  in  some  cases,  great  wealth. 
There  survive  12  great  companies  and  60  lesser 
ones.  See  Guild;  London;  and  consult  Bren- 
tano,  Ouilda;  Gross,  CHld  Merchant;  Norton, 
The  City  of  London  (London,  1829) ;  and  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Livery  Com- 
pofiies  (Parliamentary  Papers,  1884);  Ditch- 
field,  The  City  Companies  of  London  and  their 
Good  Work  (London,  1904) ;  Unwin,  The  Guilds 
and  Companies  of  London  (ib.,  1908). 

Hodem  Trading  Companies.  In  a  legal 
sense,  the  term  "company"  may  be  applied  to 
any  association  of  individuals  for  busineae  pur- 
poses. This  may  be  a  partnerahip  of  the  ordi- 
nary type,  a  joint-stock  association — ^whicfa  is 
eonummnr  a  large  partnership  formed  and  con- 
ducted in  ways  prescribed  by  statute — or  a 
business  or  trading  corporation.  It  is  in  the 
last  sense  that  the  term  is  commonly  employed 
in  England.  In  the  United  States  it  has  no  such 
definite  legal  signification.  Though  there  is  no 
inappropriateneas  in  applying  it  here  to  any  of 
the  three  forms  of  association  above  enumerated, 
it  usually  refers  to  the  second  or  third  form, 
llie  expression  "company  law"  may  have  refer- 
ence either  to  the  law  of  business  corporations 
or  of  unincorporated  associations.  All  of  these 
forms  of  association  for  trading  purposes  are 
dealt  with  under  their  respeetive  heads.  See 
CoBFcmATioN;  Joint-Stock  Abbocution;  Pabt- 
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NEBSHIP;  VOLUNTABT  ASSOCIATION,  and  the 
titles  and  authorities  referred  to  thereunder. 

COMPANY.  In  military  organizaticHi,  an 
aliquot  part  of  a  regiment  or  battalion,  though 
not  aiieolutely  or  necessarily  so.  In  the  United 
States  all  infantry  regiments,  the  three  bat- 
talions of  engineers,  and  the  coast  artiHeiy 
corps,  are  divided  into  companies.  For  duty  in 
the  field  signal  and  sanitary  troops  are  also  or- 
nized  as  companies.  A  company  of  infantry 
s  three  oflBcers,  a  captain,  one  first  and  one 
second  lieutenant.  Troops  of  cavalry  and  bat- 
teries of  artillery  generally  oorreqtond  in  com- 
mand and  organizanm  to  compani^  of  infantry. 
The  average  war  strength  of  companies  in  the 
United  States  and  British  armies  is  100  men. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  number  varies 
from  100  to  250  men  in  Germany  and  Russia. 
In  the  former  countiy  the  captain  of  infantry  is 
a  mounted  o£Scer  and  has  three  subaltern  officers 
under  his  command.  The  general  trend  of  mo- 
dem military  tactics  is  to  reduce  the  size  of  tiM 
unit  of  command  in  attack  formations,  largely 
because  of  the  vast  area  over  which  compara- 
tively small  bodies  of  troops  are  scattered,  and 
the  corresponding  difficulty  of  their  effective 
control;  thus  the  importance  which  heretofore 
has  attached  to  the  r^ment  or  battalion  is 
likely  to  attach  to  the  company  and  greatly  alter 
its  present  formation  and  organization.  Sea 
Abmt  Oboahization;  Tactics,  Miutakt. 

GOlCPANTf  JoHF.  The  popular  name  for 
the  old  East  India  C<Hnpa&y  (q.v.). 

COICPANT,  Ship's.  All  perstHu  who  are 
regularly  employed  in  various  capacities  on 
board  a  ship.  In  the  United  States  navy  it 
is  also  frequently  used  to  designate  the  erew 
only.   See  Complement;  Cbew. 

COKFABATIVE  ANATOKY.  For  defini- 
tion, scope,  and  biblit^raphy,  see  Ahatoht,  and 
Anatomy,  Compa&attvb.  In  this  work  all  the 
larger  topics  dealing  with  the  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology of  men  ana  animals  have  been  treated 
comparatively  and  with  reference  to  th^  evoln- 
tion.   Such  is  the  character  of  Axjmkhtabt  Bts- 

TCM;    ClBCHLATOBT    STSTEM;  EAB;  EZCBBFORT 

Ststem;  Evb;  Foot;  Haib;  BLaito;  Inteoumkut; 
MusciTLAB  Ststeh;  Nbbtous  Ststem;  Pixvts; 
Repboductivb  Ststem;  Re8pibatobt  Ststem; 
SKEL£nY>N ;  Skull,  and  similar  articles,  in  which 
the  reader  will  find  the  methods  of  comparative 
anaton^  exemplified. 
COUPA&&.TIVZ  OBAnEAB.    See  Ouv- 

GOKFABATZVX  KYTHOI.OOT.  See  MiTH ; 
Mttholoot. 
COMPABATZVX  PBILOLOaT.    See  Pm- 

LOLOOY.     

COlCPAItATIVIE     PSYCUOLOOT.  8es 

Animal  Pstcholdot. 

COXTABA'TOB  (Lat.,  comparer,  from  com- 
parare,  to  compare,  from  com-,  together  -f  par, 
equal).  An  instrument  used  In  comparing  the 
lengths  of  two  graduated  scales  or  standards  of 
length,  and  in  determining  accurately  the 
amount  of  their  difi'erence.  It  consists  essenti- 
ally of  two  microscopes,  each  fitted  with  cross 
hairs  and  capable  of  being  moved  by  a  mi- 
crometer screw,  or  else  supplied  with  a 
micrometer  ey^iece,  or  often  both.  (See 
MiCBOHBTist.)  These  micrometer  microscopes 
are  so  mounted  that  th^  may  be  moved  both 
laterally  and  forward  and  backward,  and  throt^ 
them  the  observer  looks  down  on  the  scale  whidi 
is  being  examined.   The  inicro80(^>es  are  then 
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moved  bo  that  their  cross  hairs  are  either  at  the 
end  or  over  some  division  of  the  scale,  which 
often  is  bo  magnified  that  in  making  a  setting 
it  is  c<»iTenient  to  bisect  the  enlarg^  image  of 
the  mark.  By  meanB  of  rollers  or  other  mechan- 
ism the  platform  containing  the  first  scale  is 
tenaporarily  ranored  and  a  second  introduced 
in  its  plaoe.  In  this  ease  tiie  intorseetions  of 
the  eroBS  hairs  are  probably  swno  small  distance 
away  from  the  corresponding  division  of  the 
other  scale,  and  this  amount,  as  determined  with 
the  micrometers,  is  their  difference  at  that  tem- 
perature. While  the  operation  of  comparing 
two  scales  does  not  seem  particularly  compli' 
cated,  neverthdess,  in  order  to  secure  the  desired 
high  difrree  oi  [nWision,  dabmwte  precautions 
are  taken  both  in  the  eonsfamctini  ana  manipula- 
tion of  the  apparatus.  The  temperature  at 
which  the  scales  are  compared  is  of  course  no  un- 
important consideration,  and  in  order  that  this 
should  be  uniform  and  easily  determined,  they 
are  immersed  in  a  bath  of  liquid  whose  tempera- 
ture  can  be  maintained  at  some  constant  point 
or  measured  to  a  high  d^ree  of  precisiwi.  In 
the  eampuison  of  standards  there  must  of  course 
be  an  lutimate  standard  to  which  all  measures 
of  length  are  referred,  and  this  bar  is  defined  as 
correct  at  some  <me  stated  temperature,  usually 
taken  at  that  of  melting  ice.  Copies  of  the 
original  standard  are  made  and  serve  as  sec- 
ondary  standards  whose  coefficient  of  expansion, 
minute  errors,  and  other  constants  are  known. 
Such  comparisons  areperformed  by  the  Inter- 
national  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  at 
Faris,  where  conqiarators,  with  massive  pedes- 
tals to  carry  the  micrometer  microscopes,  and 
Buaceptible  of  the  most  accurate  results  and  pos- 
sessing all  possible  refinements,  are  employed. 
(See  WEiQBTB  AND  Measubes.)  Similar  but 
usually  leas  precise  apparatus  fs  found  also  in 
the  various  national  standards  bureaus  and 
physical  laboratories.  The  comparator  in  the 
oiTisimi  of  weights  and  measures  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington  con- 
sists of  a  massive  beam  of  invar  sted  carried  on 
brick  piers  to  which  the  micrometer  ndcroscopes 
are  clamped.  The  Mimoires  du  Bureau  Inter- 
Mtionfll  dee  Poida  et  Ueaures  (Paris)  contain 
full  and  technical  descriptions  of  the  most  ac- 
curate and  approved  apparatus  and  methods. 
Consult  also  Fischer,  "Recomparison  of  the 
United  States  Prototype  Meter,"  in  Bulletm  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  vol.  i,  No.  1  ( Washing- 
ton, 1001),  and  Hallock  and  Wad^  BvotutUm  of 
Weights  mid  Ueaeuree  and  the  Metric  Byetem 
(New  York,  1906). 

COHPABETTI,  kOm'pA.-ret't«,  DouENico 
PiETBO  Antonio  (1835-  ).  An  Italian  phi- 
lologist, bom  in  Rome.  He  devoted  himself  at 
first  to  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences. 
Later,  having  studied  Greek  by  himself,  he  be- 
came, in  1859,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versi^  of  Pisa.  A  few  years  later  he  accqited 
a  similar  posititm  at  Aorence  tmd  afterward 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  conducted  the  lectures 
on  Greek  antiquities  at  the  universitv  and 
studied  carefully  the  excavations  in  the  Forum. 
Aside  from  bis  Greek  studies,  he  is  distinguished 
as  a  schtdar  in  Romance  philology  and  in  the 
culture  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His  most 
important  works  are:  Baggi  dei  dialetti  greci 
deW  Italia  meridionale  (1866);  Virgilio  net 
mtedio  evo  (1872;  Eng.  trans.,  1899);  Papiro 
eroolaneae  (1875);  La  oommiaeione  omerica  di 
Piaiatrato  e  U  etolo  epico  (1881);  la&rieione 


arcaioa  del  foro  Romano  (1900).  He  wrote  also 
on  Pindar,  Sappho,  and  Hyperides,  and  on  the 
Gortynian  law  code.  (See  Gobttna.)  With 
D'Ancona  he  edited  Conti  e  raooonti  del  popolo 
itatiamo  (9  vela.,  1870-91);  with  others  he 
edited  the  Bivieta  di  fUologia  e  d'iafnmone 
alaeaiea.  After  1884  he  was  editor  also  of  tiw 
JfuMo  italiono  di  oi^iohitA  olassioa. 

COKPASIBOK  (OF.  eomporainm,  Fr.  eom- 
paraiaon,  from  Lat.  comparatto,  from  oomparare, 
to  compare).  In  grammar,  and  as  applied  to 
adjectives  (q-v.),  that  which  marks  the  degree 
in  which  the  quality  is  attributed  to  the  object, 
as  compared  with  other  objects.  There  are 
three  d^rees  of  comparison.  The  positive  in- 
dicate* we  qualify  geaaenXly,  without  eom- 
parison;  the  comparative  a  higher  degree  of 
the  quality  than  is  attributed  to  other  things; 
and  the  superlative,  the  highest  degree  that  is 
attributed  to  any  of  the  things  under  ctmsidera- 
tion.  Sometimes  the  posiUve  is  not  regarded  as 
a  degree  of  comparison.  There  are  two  ways  of 
expressing  these  degrees.  1.  By  an  >nflecti<»  or 
change  of  the  word;  as,  hard,  harder,  hardest; 
happjf,  happier,  hoppiett.  This  mode  prevails 
almost  exclusively  in  Oredc  and  Latin.  2.  By 
an  additional  word;  as,  more  happy,  moat  happy. 
This  may  be  called  logical  comparistM;  the 
other,  grammatical.  In  French,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  irregular  adjectives,  all  adjec- 
tives follow  the  logical  method.  In  English  the 
logical  method  is  generally  preferred  when  the 
grammatical  would  produce  a  word  difficult  or 
harsh  in  the  pronunciaUon.  This  is  generally 
the  caae  in  English  when  the  simple  adjective 
is  of  more  than  one  syllable,  but  it  is  not  al- 
ways so.  Thus,  edmeater,  pr^denter,  would 
make  harsh  combinations;  not  so  politer,  dia- 
crSeter,  hdppier.  The  difference  is,  tiiat  in 
eimeater,  priidenter,  the  accent  being  on  the 
first  syllable,  two  unaccented  syllables  of  dis- 
cordant character  are  thrown  together;  in 
poUter,  diaorieter,  the  unaccented  syllablea  ue 
separated;  and  in  hdppier,  though  they  come 
tc^ther,  they  readily  coalesce.  Thua,  the  laws 
of  euphony  determine  this  point,  as  they  do 
much  else  in  language.  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  use 
many  comparative  and  superlative  forms  that 
are  not  generally  recognized.  In  general,  it  is 
only  adjectives  of  quality  that  admit  of  com- 
parison; and  even  adjectives  of  quality  cannot 
be  compared  when  the  quality  does  not  admit  of 
d^ees;  as,  a  circular  space,  a  gold  ring,  a 
univeraal  wish.  Adverbs  (q.v.)  in  Eiijjlidi  are 
compared  exactly  like  adjeeUvea,  logical  com- 
parison predominating. 

COX'PASS  (OF.,  Fr.  compos,  ctMupass,  from 
ML.  compaaaua,  circle,  from  Lat.  com-,  together, 
paaaus,  step,  from  jMndere,  to  ^read  out) .  The 
mariner's  compass  is  the  most  important  instru- 
ment used  in  the  navigation  of  a  ship.  Cmn* 
passes  are  of  two  kinds,  magnetic  and  gyro- 
scopic, the  latter  being  a  development  of  the  past 
few  years. 

THE  HAQmniC  00HPAS8 

The  action  of  the  magnetic  compass  depends 
upon  the  attraction  of  the  earth's  magnetic 
force.    The  earth  is  a  great  magnet,  with  one 

?ole  in  the  nei^borhood  of  70'  N.  lat.  and  97° 
7.  long.,  and  the  other  in  about  73'  S.  lat  and 
156*  E.  Img.  These  poles  are  not  points,  but 
merehr  centres  of  magnetic  areas  which  are  con- 
stantly but  slowly  chawing  thmr  posltimis. 
Over  these  polar  areas  a  may  suspoided  mag^ 
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net,  balanced  about  its  centre,  bangs  vertically. 
As  we  recede  from  the  magnetic  poles,  the  in- 
clinatiffli  (or  dip)  of  tbe  magnet  decreases  untilf 
on  tbe  magnetic  equator  (which  is  nowhere  more 
than  15*  from  the  gec^aphical  equator),  it  is 
xero.  While  changing  its  inclination  (q.v.),  tbe 
magnet  continues  to  point  in  tbe  general  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  pole.  This  property  of  a 
magnet  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
mariner's  oompass,  which  is  merely  a  magnet  or 
bundle  of  magnets  constrained  to  move  in  a 
horizontal  plane  about  a  vertioal  axis. 

What  installed  on  board  a  vessel,  the  com- 
pass is  acted  upon  by  tbe  magnetism  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  ship.  Tbe  vertical  component 
of  the  earth's  force  produces  the  dip,  yr  tn- 
clinatioH,  of  &  freely  suspended  magnet.  The 
ship's  force  may  increase  or  decrease  this,  but 
the  ordinary  mariner  is  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  angle  between  the  compass  and  the  geo- 
srapbi(«I  meridian.  This  angle  in  naval  science 
u  called  the  oompa$9  error  and  is  made  up  of  tiie 
variation  (or  declination),  which  is  the  angle 
between  tbe  geographical  and  magnetic  meridians 
at  the  particular  locality,  and  tbe  deviation, 
which  is  the  result  of  tbe  ship's  magnetic  force. 
See  IncLiNATioN;  Maonitic  Mebidian. 

The  variation,  or  declination  (t^.v.),  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  which 
affect  the  needle  are  exactly  parallel  to  the 
gec^^phical  meridian  in  mly  a  few  places  cm 
me  earth.  The  horizontal  projection  of  the  line 
of  force  at  any  point  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
the  direction  of  the  piagnetie  meridian  of  that 
point,  i.e.,  the  direction  pointed  out  hy  the 
compass  needle.  Tbe  angle  between  the  magnetic 
and  gec^Taphical  meridians  is  the  variation. 
The  variation  is  constantly  changing  from  year 
to  year  for  all  parts  of  tbe  earth,  but  over  Bome 
areas  the  change  is,  at  times,  so  slow  that  it  is 
practically  nil.  Tm  increase  or  decrease  con- 
tinues until  a  certain  maximum  or  minimum  is 
reached  and  then  reverses  its  character.  In  very 
few  parts  of  the  world  does  it  reach  10'  per 
annum.  The  variation  is  also  subject  to  slight 
month  ly  ( or  seasonal ) ,  daily,  and  irregular 
changes.  The  monthly  change  is  chiefly  i£own 
in  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  daily  ehange. 
The  daily  change  consists  of  a  movement 
towards  the  east  for  part  ol  the  day  and  a 
movement  towards  tbe  west  during  the  re- 
mainder. It  is  greatest  near  tbe  nu^^etic 
poles  and  least  near  the  magnetic  equator.  In 
tbe  temperate  regions  it  rar^  exceeds  10'  to 
15°  range  on  any  one  day.  Irregular  changes 
of  variation  of  several  degrees  in  amount,  may 
occur  during  severe  magnetic  storms  in  a  few 
minutes  of  time.  See  Iwdukation;  Tebbestul 

MAflKETIBH. 

Magnetic  chartt  show  the  Tariation  (declina- 
tion), dip  (inelinati(m),  etc.  Curved  lines  con- 
necting the  points  of  equal  variation  are  called 
lines  of  equal  wmation,  or  tso^ontc  lines,  the 
aaea  connecting  points  of  no  variation  being 
called  agonic  lines.  The  lines  of  equal  dip  are 
called  isocHnio  lines,  the  line  of  no  dtp  being 
the  magnetic  equator.  Tbe  dip  of  the  needle, 
like  tiie  variation,  is  constantly  changing,  but 
the  changes  are  small  and  do  not  affect  the 
c<Hnpa8a  as  an  instnimmt  of  navigation.  See 
Isoooinc;  Isocuino  and  Iswtkahio. 

The  deviation  of  the  compass  is  produced,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  by  the  action  of  the 
magnetism  of  tbe  ship  in  which  the  compass  is 
mounted.   In  wooden  ships  the  small  amount  of 


iron  causes  correspondingly  small  deviations. 
On  a  nonmagnetic  ship,  lUce  the  specially  built 
vessel,  tbe  Oamegie,  there  are  no  deviati<HU. 
But  iron  and  steel  hulls  produce  important 
deviations  even  in  well-placed  compasses  and  ex- 
cessive deviations  in  those  bad^  located;  it  ia 
indeed  possible  to  so  place  a  compass  that  it 
will  point  to  a  particular  part  of  the  ship  no 
matter  what  her  heading  be.  In  mounting  com- 
passes due  r^rd  must  therefore  be  paid  to  the 
magnetic  forces  of  the  ship  as  well  as  to  the 
convenience  M  the  navigator  and  helmsman. 
Standard  compasses  are  usually  placed  where 
they  are  fairly  accessible,  but  as  far  removed 
from  the  ship's  centre  of  magnetic  force  as 
possible.     A   steering  compass   is  necessarily 

f laced  where  the  helmsman  can  see  it  ctmstantly. 
ts  deviation  is  checked  by  comparison  with  the 
standard. 

The  deviation  of  a  compass  varies  as  the  ship 
changes  her  course.  A  portion  of  the  hull  u 
permanently  magnetized  and  acts  as  a  p«^ 
manent  magnet;  tbe  rest  is  in  a  variable  state 
of  magnetization  depending  upon  tbe  direction 
in  which  the  ship  heads  and  up<n  the  magnetic 
latitude.  As  it  is  important,  in  order  to  steer 
a  correct  course,  that  the  deviations  upon  all 
headings  should  be  known,  they  are  determined 
by  atoinging  ship.  This  Is  accomplished  by  suc- 
cessively panting  the  ship  in  tbe  various  direc- 
tions (usually  every  IS*  to  30*)  and  ccMnparins 
tbe  true  bearing  (ascertained  from  tables  ana 
computation)  of  the  sun  with  the  magnetic  bear- 
ing. This  gives  the  error  on  each  beading. 
Applying  the  variation  to  tbe  results  gives  the 
correspcmding  deviations  on  each  point  upon 
which  obser^^ioDB  were  taken.  A  table  of  these 
deviations  is  a  necessoiy  adjunct  to  every  com- 
pass. When  the  doriations  are  oonsidersible,  aa 
Is  almost  invariably  l^e  ease  on  a  modem  ship, 
it  is  eusttHUBiT  to  rednoa  them  by  means 
of  correctors.  The  character  and  extent  of  the 
correction,  or  compenaation  (as  it  is  commonly 
called),  may  be  obtained  by  magnetic  observa- 
tions on  board  the  ship  and  on  shore;  from  these 
follow  elaborate  computations  to  determine  the 
placing  of  the  correctors.  This  method  involves 
a  competent  knotdedse  of  the  whole  theory  of 
the  magnetization  of  uilps;  moreover,  it  invMres 
much  lal>or  and  consumes  much  time.  A  simple 
<»ie  is  called  the  rectangular  method  of  com- 
pensation. The  deviation  is  determined  upon 
adjacent  cardinal  points  such  as  (msgnetic) 
north  and  east.  The  ship  is  headed  on  north 
and  hept  on  that  beading  by  means  of  another 
compass  and  a  single  magnet,  or  several  small 
ones,  placed  in  a  fore-and-aft  direction  in  boles 
in  a  wooden  Uock  or  <m  a  tray,  below  the  com- 
pass to  be  corrected.  By  varyuig  tbe  number  of 
magnets,  or  by  raising  or  lowering  the  tray  by 
means  of  a  screw,  tlK  deviation  is  reduced  to 
zero  and  the  compass  made  to  point  to  magnetic 
north.  The  same  process  is  repeated  when  the 
ship  is  headed  east,  but  the  mu^ete  are  placed 
athwartship.  Next  the  ship  is  headed  nortiteast 
(magnetic),  and  the  soft-iron  spherical  cor- 
rectwB  moved  in  or  out  until  tbe  needle  points 
correctiy.  Tbe  (^ration  is  then  oomplet^  un- 
less a  Flinders  bar  is  used;  this  consists  of  a 
soft-iron  vertical  bar,  used  to  counteract  the 
induced  magnetism  in  soft  vertical  inm,  and 
placed  forward  or  attaft  tbe  compass  ss  found 
necessary.  Tbe  ship  must  then  be  swung  for 
renduoto,  i.e.,  beaded  in  directions  16*  to  30* 
apart^  and  the  small  remaining  deviatitms  aa- 
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certained.  These  may  be  reduced  by  recorrect- 
ing,  but  are  usually  too  small  to  render  that 
necessary:  but  the  usual  table  showing  them  ia 
made  out  for  use  in  laying  the  ship's  course.  In 
addition  to  the  deviation  caused  by  the  ship's 
forces  when  on  an  even  keel,  a  further  deviation 
is  caused  by  rolling  or  inclination  to  one  side 
or  the  other.  This  is  corrected  by  a  vertical 
magnet  below  the  axis  of  tiie  compass  and  at 
such  a  distance  as  will  correct  the  deviation 
due  to  the  heel  or  roll. 

The  theory  of  the  correcti<m  is  that  the  mag- 
nets (and  soft-iron  correctors,  which  are  tem- 
porary magnets)  are  placed  in  a  manner  to 
offer  magnetic  attraction  exactly  opposite  to 
that  oi  the  forces  of  the  ship,  leaving  the  eartit's 
force  alone  to  act.  Unfortunately  the  combina- 
tion of  the  fOTces  of  magnets  and  the  ship  does 
not  produce  magnetic  zero,  but  forms  a  magnetic 
field  which  decreases  the  effect  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  field;  so  that  when  the  ship's  force  is 
BO  great  as  to  need  powerful  correctors  at  the 
compass,  the  latter  will  be  aluggi$h,  i.e^  have 
poor  directive  force. 

The  magnetic  compass  as  mounted  on  board 
■hip  con^ts  of  »  fnunewoA  supporting  the 


OOHPASS  CASIk 


N. 

N.bvE. 
N.  N.E. 
N.E.  by  N. 
N.E. 

N.E.byE. 

E.N.K 

B.brN. 


E. 

E.  by  8. 
E.  S.E. 
S.E.  by  E. 
S.E 

8.E.by  S. 

B.BX. 

S-byE. 


8. 

8.  by  W. 
8.  8.W. 
8.W.  by  8. 
8.W. 

8.W.  by  W. 

W.8.W. 

W.byS, 


W; 

W.  by  N. 
W.  N.W. 
N.W.  by  W. 
N.W. 

N.W.  tor  N. 
N.  N.W. 
N.byW. 


One  quadrant  in  quarter  points  is  as  follows: 


N.byE. 
N.byE. 
N.byE. 


N.  N.E.  N.E. 
N.  N.E.  HE.  N.E. 
N.  N.B.  ^E.  N.E. 
N.  N.E.  HE.  N.E. 
N.E.  by  N. 
E.  N.E.  ^N. 
.E.  N.E.  Hit. 
E.  N.B.  KN. 


E.  N.E. 
E.  N.E.  KE. 
E.  N.E.  HE. 
E.  N.E.  HE. 
E.  by  N. 
E.  E.  WN. 
E.  E.  MN. 
E.  E.  KN. 
E. 


needles,  the  top  of  which  is  called  the  compaas 
card.  Around  its  outer  edge  the  degrees  are 
marked.  In  all  except  new-type  compasses  the 
degrees  are  marked  from  0  to  90  on  each  side  of 
the  north  and  south  points.  In  recent  com- 
passes  the  degrees  are  marked  from  0  to  360  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  haSids  of  a  clock  move. 
In  additiim  to  the  d^rees  the  compass  is 
marked  in  po^tg  (11^"),  half  points,  and 
quarter  points.  North,  east,  south,  and  west 
are  called  the  cardinal  points;  northeast,  south- 
east, southwest,  and  northwest  are  called  the 
intercardinal.  Halfway  between  north  and 
northeast  is  north-northeast;  between  northeast 
and  east  is  east-northeast;  and  so  on.  The  other 
points  are  named  north  by  east,  northeast  by 
north,  northeast  by  east,  east  by  north,  east 
south,  etc.  A  full  list  of  points  in  proper  order 
is  given  in  the  subjoined  table.  The  reciting  of 
the  points  of  the  compass  in  proper  (H'der  is 
called  hoaring  the  compass,  and  the  ability  to  do 
so  correctly  is  one  of  the  requirementa  of  a  sea- 
man. The  present  practice  in  the  nary  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  merchant  service  is  to  give 
all  courses  and  bearings  in  d^rees  when  ac- 
curacy is  desired  and  in  p<^nt8  when  an  ap- 
proximation  tmly  is  needed. 
Thus  135'  is  exaeUy  south- 
west; but  if  a  bearing  were  ap- 
proximately southwest,  then 
the  term  "southwest"  would  be 
used. 

The  magnets,  several  in  num- 
ber, are  secured  to  the  under- 
side of  the  card  framework. 
The  compass  is  mounted  in  the 
compass  botol  and  is  supported 
on  a  pivot  beneath  its  centre. 
In  "liquid"  compasses  the 
framework  is  hollow  and  floats 
in  a  nonfreezing  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water  to  reduce 
the  weight  on  the  pivot  and  to 
steady  its  motions.  The  "dry" 
compass  is  made  as  light  as 
possible,  but  its  whole  weight 
rests  on  the  pivot.  The  com- 
pass card  shown  is  of  the  com- 
mon navy  type  and  differs  from 
the  latest  pattern  only  in  the 
marking  of  the  degrees,  which 
are  marked  each  way  from 
north  and  south  instead  of 
from  0  to  360.  The  compass 
bowl  (which  has  an  air-tight 
fl^ass  cover)  is  mounted  in 
gimbals  (so  as  to  swing  freely) 
in  the  top  of  a  standard  called 
the  binnacle  (q.v.),  which  con- 
tains the  magnets  used  for  compensation  and 
carries  arms  to  support  the  spherical  correctors. 

For  the  purpose  of  taking  bearings  (i.e.,  as- 
certaining the  compass  direction  of  an  object), 
an  alidade  or  azimuth  circle  is  used.  The 
former  is  a  simple  pair  of  sight  vanes  turning 
about  a  v^tical  axis  on  the  binnacle  cover  over 
the  compass  or  on  the  dumb  compass  on  a 
standard  (called  a  "pelorus")  at  the  ends  of 
the  bridge.  An  azimuth  circle  is  a  circular 
metallic  ring  fitting  over  the  top  of  the  com- 
pass bowl  on  which  It  turns  freely.  On  oppo- 
site sides  it  has  a  sightii^  vane  and  refiecung 
mirrors,  so  that  the  point  of  the  compass  card 
immediately  beneath  it  can  be  seen  at  the  same 
time  tiiat  the  observer  sights  at  a  distuit  ob- 
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ject.  A  dumb  compass  is  a  simple  card  or 
metallic  plate,  with  graduations  and  marks 
like  those  on  a  regular  conqiass  card.  It  may 
be  permanently  secured  to  a  part  of  tiie  ship 
or  mounted  on  pivot.  See  illustration  in  articfe 

BnfNACLB. 

History,  The  earl^  history  of  the  magnetic 
compass  is  involved  m  more  or  less  obscurity. 
In  a  rough  form  it  is  said  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Chinese  2000  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  though  this  is  more  than  doubtful.  But 
the  policy  of  the  Chinese  rulers  and  the  habits 
of  tne  people  conspired  to  make  the  Chinese 
indifferent  and  unenterprising  navigators,  so 
that  even  if  a  knowledge  of  the  directive  prop- 
erty of  a  magnet  were  known  to  them  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  made  much  use  of  it. 
The  earbest  definite  reference  to  it  is  in  a 
work  by  Alexander  Neckam,  entitled  De  Vten- 
silibus  and  written  in  the  twelfth  century.  He 
refera  to  it  as  a  needle  on  a  pivot  which,  when 
allowed  to  come  to  rest,  shows  the  navigator 
the  direction  in  which  to  steer.  In  another 
work,  De  Waturia  Serum  (Ub.  ii,  c.  89),  he 
writes  as  ft^lows:  "Mariners  at  sea,  when, 
through  cloudy  weather  in  the  day,  which  hides 
the  sun,  or  through  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
they  lose  the  knowledge  of  the  quarter  of  the 
world  to  which  they  are  sailing,  touch  a  needle 
with  a  magnet,  which  will  turn  round  till,  on 
its  motion  ceasing,  its  point  will  be  directed 
toward  the  north'^  (Chappell,  Vature,  Now  346, 
June  16,  1876).  Subsequent  to  this  there  are 
repeated  references  to  the  use  of  a  magnetic 
needle  for  navigatii^  purposee.  As  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century  it  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  the  navigators  of  all  European  na- 
tions. In  1248  Hugo  de  Bercy  speaks  of  an 
improved  form  in  which  it  is  supported  on 
two  flfwts  in  a  glass  cup,  while  as  early  as 
1269  its  variation  from  true  north  Is  said  to 
have  been  noted.  The  division  of  the  compass 
card  into  32  p<dnts  is  a  natural  one  and  was 
in  use  in  1301,  when  it  is  mentioned  by 
Chaucer. 
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Until  quite  rec^tly  all  navigating  com- 
passes were  of  the  magnetic'  ^e,  and  in  the 
mercantile  marine  these  are  still  used  almost 
exclusively.  But  in  naval  vessels,  particularly 
in  heavily  armored  ships  and  submarines,  the 
stnHig  magnetic  forces  in  surrounding  struc- 
tures prevent  the  placing  of  magnetic  compasses 
in  the  most  desirable  positions,  especiaUy  as 
many  of  these  structures  (such  as  turrets,  guns, 
observation  towers)  are  being  frequently  moved 
so  that  the  strength  and  direction  of  their 
mi^etie  forces  are  changed  in  a  manner  to 
preclude  compensation  or  correction.  Other 
means  have  therefore  been  sought  for  directing 
the  course  of  war  ships,  the  moat  promising 
of  which  seemed  to  be  the  gyro  compass,  but 
it  was  not  until  about  1910  that  this  instru- 
ment became  sufficiently  developed  as  to  relia- 
bility and  convenience.  It  is  installed  on  all 
battle  ships  and  submarines  tn  the  United 
States  navy,  and,  while  not  yet  perfectly  satis- 
facton',  it  is  of  the  greatest  utility  and  is  being 
steadily  improved.  The  principal  troubles  have 
been  due  to  lack  of  sturainess  of  construction, 
and  this  will  be  corrected.  If,  in  addition,  the 
master  gyro  mechanism  be  installed  in  dupli- 
cate or  triplicate,  all  compass  difficulties  will 
probably  be  staved  and  the  magnetic  compass. 


except  as  a  possible  reserve,  dispensed  with  as 
far  as  large  naval  vessels  are  concerned. 

The  construction  of  the  gyro  eompaaa  Is 
fouaded  upon  the  fundamental  phenomena  of 
rotation,  inertia,  and  precession.  The  under- 
lying principles  may  be  stated  in  three  laws  as 
follows: 

1.  A  spinning  mass  may  be  moved  in  any 
direction  without  the  slightest  resistance,  re- 
sponse, or  reaction,  so  long  as  the  path  of  move- 
ment is  a  straight  line;  but  if  the  path  be 
other  than  stra^i;ht,  new  phenomena  at  once 
manifest  themselves  in  the  form  of  antomatie 
motion,  provided  the  mass  is  free  to  move  in 
directims  other  than  that  of  Its  i^in. 

2.  When  a  spinning  mass  receives  a  force 
which  tends  to  change  its  plane  of  rotation,  it 
not  only  resists  such  force,  but  the  mass  will 
manifest  motion  at  a  different  angle  from  the 
impressed  force  and  seemingly  unrelated  to  it. 
This  motion  is  known  as  precession,  and  its 
eiq[)lanation  f(41ows  directly  the  application  of 
Kewton's  first  law. 

3.  Any  revolving  mass,  such  as  a  spinning 
wheel,  tends  to  swing  so  as  to  bring  its  axis 
of  rotation  parallel  to  the  axis  of  ai^  exter- 
nally applied  force  tending  to  make  it  move 
in  a  closed  r^nlar  curve  (such  as  a  circle) 
and  in  such  relation  that  the  direction  <d 
rotation  is  the  same  as  the  direction  of  the 
applied  force.  From  this  we  see  that  the  axis 
of  a  freely  suspended  gyro  wheel  will  tend  to 
turn  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation, 
BO  that  its  spin  will  be  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  of  the  earth. 

In  the  United  States  the  best-known  gyro- 
scopic compass  is  made  by  the  Sperry  Gyro- 
scope Company  of  New  York.  The  accompany- 
ing illuBtratitms  show  tiw  parts  of  this  CM^pasi. 


Inside  the  easing  B  (above)  the  snoscape 
wheel  rotates  on  a  horizmtal  shaft  The  cas- 
ing is  pivoted  on  a  horizMital  axis  C  through 
its  centre  of  gravity  and  is  carried  by  the  frame 
D.  This  frame  is  suspended  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  vertical  extension  of  the  "phantom" 
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ring  O  by  means  of  the  torsioolesB  wire  B.  By 
means  of  the  bearingB  /<„  L|,  and  and  the 
ring  K  the  frame  J  is  mounted  in  Cardan  sus- 
peneion.   The  ring  Z>,  together  with  the  wheel 


eaaiiig,  is  called  the  element.  On  the  ring  D 
are  deetrical  roller  contacts  which  form  con- 
BectitHi  with  corresponding  contacts,  the  latter 
being  on  the  phantom.  These  connectitMia  con- 
trol the  follow-up  motor  M,  which  is  carried 
on  the  frame  J  and  which  1^  means  of  the 


gearing  H  moves  the  phantom  in  azimuth  to 
correspond  to  any  movement  of  D. 

The  phantom  carries  the  compass  card  O, 
and  on  it  is  the  cam  P,  a  part  of  the  automatic 
correction  device,  which  mechanically  BolveH  the 
corrections  necessary  to  be  applied  to  the  com- 


pass to  allow  for  the  course  of  the  ship,  the 
speed  on  that  course,  and  the  latitude.  The 
bail  R  is  supported  by  the  phantom  ring.  It 
is-  attached  to  the  gyro  casing  at  8  and  is 
connected  in  such  a  positicm  l£at  it  is  eccen- 
tric to  both  the  vertical  and  horizontal  axes 
of  the  gyro.  By  this  means  oadUatiimB  of  the 
gyro  are  lessened  or  prevented.  This  also  pro- 
daces  positive  orientation. 

The  gyro  wheel  revolves  in  a  vacuum  inside 
the  casing  at  approximately  8500  revolutions 
per  minute.  This  speed  is  obtained  by  means 
of  an  alternating  current  motor  without  com- 
mutator. At  this  speed  the  compass  has  a 
directive  power  of  approximately  200,000  djfne 
erne. 

The  readings  of  this  master  cwnpass,  whidi 
is  situated  in  the  most  etmvenient  and  best- 
protected  part  of  the  ship  below  decks,  are 
transmitted  to  repeating  compasses  by  means 
of  a  transmitter,  which  is  operated  by  the 
master  and  forms  part  of  its  mechanism.  The 
repeating  compasses  are  placed  wherever  de- 
sired—in the  connii^  tower,  on  the  steering 
platform,  bridges,  ete^  ^le  transmitter  oontrols 
the  poles  of  a  small  motor  in  each  rqwater 
comuss  in  such  a  manner  that  the  armature 
of  uiis  motor  is  turned  by  steps  to  follow  the 
dial  of  the  master  compass  when  it  moves.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  same  reading  on  the  re- 
peaters as  on  the  master,  a  synchronizer  forms 
part  of  the  installation,  and  by  means  of  it 
all  the  repeaters  may  be  set  to  the  same  read- 
ing as  the  master. 

Messrs.  Martienssen  and  Anschfltx-Kaempfe 
have  invented  a  gyroscm'e  conqwss  which  is 
floated  in  mercury.  As  this  compass  has  but 
two  degrees  of  freedtnn  and  is  consecjuently 
affected  bey<»id  this  by  the  heeling  or  pitching 
of  the  ship,  it  is  said  to  give  results  not  so 
satisfactory  as  those  of  the  Sperry  type.  Other 
types  of  gyro  compasses  are  in  use  or  under- 
going aq>erimental  investigation. 

Bibli^rraphy.  ,  Consult:  The  Admiralti/ 
Jfomiat  for  the  DeviatUma  of  tAe  OompoM,  by 
Capt  F.  J.  Evans,  RN.,  F.R£.,  and  Archi- 
bald Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.8.  (new  editions  a|>pear 
from  time  to  time) ;  Naval  ProfeeaCondl 
Papers  (U.  8.  Navy),  No.  22  (Washington, 
1886 ) ;  Comwell,  Compaas  Dieturbonoes  in 
Iron  Ships  (1887) ;  Bowditdi,  The  American 
Practical  Navigator  (Washington — new  edi- 
tions at  short  intervals) ;  Lyons,  Treatise  on 
Bleotromagnetio  Phenomena  amd  the  Compos* 
'  owl  its  Deviations  Aboard  Ship  (New  York, 
1001-03) ;  Smith,  Practical  Compass  Adjust- 
ment  (Seattle,  1903);  Diehl,  Deviations  of 
the  Compass,  Practical  Problems  (Washing- 
ton, 1902)  -,  publications  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Compasses,  XMUd  States  Navy.  For 
gyro  compasses,  see  article  on  "Engineering 
Applications  of  tiie  Gyroscope,"  in  Journal  of 
the  Framklin  Institute  (May.  1013). 

COXPASS,  Sous.  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining at  anv  place  an  accurate  north  and 
south  line.  It  has  a  latitude  range  of  about 
35°  and  may  be  adjiisted  to  the  latitude  of 
any  place  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  lati- 
tude arc,  a  declination  arc,  and  an  hour  arc, 
each  to  be  duly  adjusted  for  an  observation,  and 
has  been  found  of  much  service  in  running  im- 
portant boundary  lines  and  other  government 
surv^.  One  of  its  recommendabons  is  its 
aTOidance  of  the  perplexities  caused  by  local 
attraction.    It  is  the  invention  of  William  A. 
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Burt,  of  Michigan.  For  illuatrationt  see  Plate 
of  Enoineebing  Instruments. 

COMPASSES.  A  mathematical  inetniment 
for  transferring  or  marking  off  distances  (and 
for  this'  purpose  often  called  "dividers")  or  for 
drawing  cirvles.  The  common  compasses,  or 
dividers,  are  composed  of  two  rods  or  legs 
joined  together  by  a  pivot  joint  at  one  end 
and  pointed  at  Uie  other;  when  adapted  to 
drawing  arcs,  the  lower  part  of  one  of  the  iegi 
admits  of  receiving  a  pen  or  pencil. 

Beam  compasses  consist  of  points  sliding  on 
a  bar,  to  which  tiiey  may  be  clamped  at  any 
distance  from  each  other.  They  are  need  for 
lengths  greater  than  the  pivot  otHnpasBes  can 
expand,  and  when  delicately  made  can  be  used 
for  more  accurate  dividii^.    Bee  Qkaduation. 

Proportiottal  compasses  nave  a  point  at  each 
end  of  each  1^,  and  the  pivot  between,  thus 
forming  a  double  pair  of  compasses  c^posite  to 
each  other.  If  the  pivot  is  midway  lietween 
the  ends,  the  opening  of  each  pair  of  points 
will  be  equal.  If  its  distance  frtnn  one  pair 
of  points  be  double  that  from  the  other,  the 
openings  will  be  as  two  is  to  one,  and  so  on 
for  any  ratio.  To  adapt  them  for  variable  pro- 
portions, Uie  pivot  is  made  a  clamping  screw, 
which  moves  in  an  elongated  slot  in  the  legs 
and  may  be  fixed  at  any  point. 

Tria»gitlar  compasses  have  three  legs,  so  that 
the  vertices  of  a  triangle  may  all  be  transferred 
at  once. 

Bullet  or  dub  oompaaaet  have  a  ball  in  place 
of  one  point,  adapted  to  turning  in  a  hole.  See 
also  Caupbs;  Elufsb  (ellipsograph,  or  oval 
compasses). 

COMPASS  PLANT  {Silphhim  laoiniatum). 
A  lai^  plant,  called  also  "resin  weed,"  because 
it  abounds  in  resinous  matter.  It  grows  on 
the  prairies,  and  the  edges  of  its  stem  leaves 
are  said  always  to  point  directiy,  or  nearly, 
north  or  south.  When  cultivated  in  gardens  or 
growing  in  shad^  this  property  does  not  alvrays 
appear.  The  same  phoiomf^on  Is  exhibited  by 
the  stem  leaves  of  priclcly  lettnee  (Lactuoa 
teariola).  In  this  pluit  the  leaves  are  usually 
considered  as  vertical,  hut  this  is  brought  about 
by  a  twist  near  their  bases.  The  peculiar  ar- 
rangement  of  the  leaves  of  these  plants  is  due 
to  their  adaptation  to  light.  Both  surfaces 
of  the  leaves  are  equally  sensitive  to  light,  and 
only  by  presenting  their  edges  vertically  and 
their  tips  to  the  north  and  south  are  they 
able  to  secure  equal  illumination  to  both  sides 
of  the  leaves. 

COMPENSATION.  In  English  and  Ameri- 
can law,  pecuniary  reparation  for  loss  sus- 
tained or  for  injuries  suffered.  The  usual 
measure  of  damages  in  actions  at  law,  whether 
based  on  tort,  or  wrong,  or  on  breach  of  con- 
tract. (See  Damaqb.)  In  the  civil-law  sys- 
tons  of  the  craitinents  and  of  Latin  America, 
and  in  Scots  law,  a  counterclaim  or  set-off. 
The  principle  applied  is  that,  where  two  par- 
ties are  mutually  indebted,  their  debts  shall 
extinguish  each  other  if  equal,  and,  if  unequal, 
leave  only  a  balance  due.  In  order  to  avail 
one's  self  of  the  principle  of  compensation,  the 
set-off  or  counterclaim  must  be  pleaded,  as  it 
does  not  Iterate  ipso  jure;  but.  when  pleaded, 
it  is  held  to  c^terate  from  the  p^od  when 
mutual  claims  existed,  the  interest  on  either 
side  being  stopped  from  that  time. 

Oompenaatio  injwiarwn  is  a  defense  against 
actions  of  damages  for  slander  or  the  like.  It 


is  not  a  bar  to  an  action,  but  a  set-off  or  coun- 
terclaim. In  the  common-law  system  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  it  is  not  permissible 
to  set  off  one  trespass  or  other  wrong  against 
another,  but  each  injury  most  be  compensated 
by  a  separate  action;  and  in  Scotland  the 
leaning  recently  has  been  in  the  same  direction. 
See  Contract;  Tobt;  mad  consult  the  authori- 
ties there  referred  to. 

COM'PENSATION  (Lat  oompeHtatio,  equal- 
ization, from  oompetMore,  to  equalize,  from 
com-,  together  +  pmaare,  to  weigh,  frequenta- 
tive of  penderCf  to  weigh).  A  term  used  in 
physical  eiqMrinients  to  deseribe  metiiods  where 
sources  of  error  or  other  conditiMis  ore  neutral- 
ized by  the  introduction  of  factors  which  act 
in  an  opposite  direction  by  an  equal  amount, 
and  compensate  for  the  original  error.  For 
example,  a  flint-glass  convex  lens,  in  addition 
to  refracting  rays  of  light,  also  separates  them 
into  their  spectral  colors.  This  can  be  com- 
pensated by  combining  with  the  convex  Icob 
a  concave  lena  of  crown  glass  which  has  less 
refraction  but  greater  dispersive  power.  Such 
a  lens,  being  (^poaite  in  its  effect  to  the  first 
lens,  will  unite  the  rays,  but  does  not  destroy 
the  deviation.  (See  Achbohatish.)  In  the 
case  of  the  pendulum  (q.v.),  an  increase  in 
temperature  causes  it  to  lengtlien,  and  conse- 
quently oscillate  more  slowly.  Compensaticn 
is  here  effected  by  raising  its  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion with  any  increase  in  length  due  to  a  rise 
in  temperature  and  thus  keeping  constant  ibe 
distance  between  its  point  of  support  and  its 
centre  of  oscillaticMi.  In  a  chrimometer  the 
balance  wheel  is  compensated  by  constructing 
its  rim  of  two  metals  with  different  codBciento 
of  expansion.  An  increase  in  temperature  tend- 
ing to  expand  the  wheel  is  compensated  by 
the  rim  being  brought  nearer  the  centre,  it 
being  curved  inward  by  the  uneven  expansion 
of  tiie  metals.  See  Watc^  for  further  de- 
scription uul  illustration  of  a  compensating 
balance  wheel.   

COMTETENCE,  or  COM'PETENCY.  As  a 
law  term,  used  in  the  sense  both  of  authority 
and  of  legal  ability.  It  is  In  the  former  sense 
that  it  is  employed  in  the  law  of  France  and  of 
other  lAtin  countries  as  the  equivalent  of  our 
term  "jurisdiction,"  the  competence  of  a  tri- 
bunal being  its  authority  or  jurisdictiim  over 
a  given  pawn  or  proceedi^. 

In  English  and  American  law  the  word  is 
specifically  used  to  denote  the  legal  fitness  or 
eligibility  of  a  witness  to  be  heard,  or  of  a 
judge  or  juror  to  participate  in  the  trial  of  a 
cause.  Competency,  in  toe  legal  sense  of  the 
term,  does  not  refer  to  mental  or  physical  abil- 
ity, but  to  purely  legal  grounds  of^  qualification 
— as  that  a  judge  or  juror  shall  not  be  person- 
ally interested  in  the  issue  to  be  tried;  that  a 
witness  shall  not  be  so  related  to  the  transac- 
tion on  which  the  suit  is  based  as  to  be  in- 
capacitated by  law  from  giving  evidence  thereof. 
Such  facts  as  the  credibility  of  a  witness,  the 
relevancy  of  his  testimony,  or  even  his  actual 
knowledge  of  the  transaction  in  question,  liave 
no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  his  competency. 
He  may  be  competent  to  participate  as  a  wit- 
ness and  may  yet  be  ntterfy  nntmstwMthy  or 
Ignorant  of  tiie  facts  involved  In  the  issue.  So, 
not  having  been  an  actual,  percipient  witness 
of  the  facts  to  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
testify,  he  may  have  his  testimony  excluded 
as  mere  hearsay,  without  thereby  having  hii 
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1^1  competency  qacBtioned.  In  that  case  it  is 
not  the  witness,  out  the  evidence  offered  by 
him,  that  is  "incompetent."  Competency, 
whether  of  judge  or  juror  or  witness,  is  always 
presumed  until  it  is  impeached  and  the  con- 
trary shown.  The  question  is  one  for  the 
court,  which  may  inquire  into  the  facts  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a  judgment  npon  it. 
The  law  as  to  the  competency  of  witnesses  will 
be  considered  under  the  titie  Witness.  See 
also  Evidence:  Judqe;  Jubt;  and  the  authori- 
ties there  referred  to. 

COK'PETI^ON.  In  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  term,  rivalry  for  a  common  object,  such  as 
the  means  of  livelihood,  a  position  of  suprem- 
acy, a  unique  honor.  Competition  in  this 
sense  is  eoextensive  with  life;  most  of  the 
acts  grouped  under  the  rubric  "the  struggle 
for  existence"  are  competitive.  Competition 
may  arise  between  groups  or  between  individ- 
uals. Group  competition  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  struggle  between  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees  for  the  soil  of  certain  mountain  slopes,  be- 
tween  cattle  and  sheep  for  grazing  grounds, 
between  states  or  nations  for  territory  or  power. 
Of  the  last,  familiar  examples  are  the  com- 
petition of  Dateh  and  Port^Epiese  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  Indies,  of  the  French  and  English  for 
the  control  of  the  Misdssippi  valley,  of  Athens 
and  Sparta  for  Hellenic  hegemony.  The  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska stru^le  was  a  competition  be- 
tween the  supporters  of  slavery  and  its  enemies. 
Racial  competition  is  manifest  in  the  conflict 
between  Germans  and  Poles  for  the  possession 
of  the  land  in  certain  Polish  provinces. 

The  term  "competition"  is  often  empltrndi 
by  way  of  anal<^,  to  describe  mere  rivafries 
of  technique.  Thus  there  is  said  to  be  competi- 
ti(m  between  the  Bessemer  and  the  open-hearth 
methods  of  steel  manufacture,  between  elec- 
tricity and  steam  as  motive  power,  between  the 
tel^raph  and  the  long-distance  telephone. 
Often  such  competition  is  underlain  by  com- 
petition between  individuals  or  groups,  but  this 
IB  not  necessarily  the  case. 

In  political  economy  "competition"  is  confined 
to  rivalry  in  supplying  an  ecraomic  demand,  or 
the  acquisition  of  an  economic  good  or  service. 
It  is  thus  twofold,  seller's  competition  and 
buyer's  competition.  The  former  exists  when 
more  than  one  seller  offer  the  same  commodity, 
or  commodities  meeting  the  same  need.  Thus 
competition  exists,  not  only  between  those 
who  offer  beef  for  sale,  but  also  between  the 
latter  and  those  who  offer  any  satisfactory 
substitute  for  beef.  Competition  is,  however, 
limited  in  its  effectiveness  where  the  products 
offered  by  rivals  are  not  practically  identical 
technically. 

Comf«tition  in  the  economic  sense  of  the 
term  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  modern 
epoch.  While  competition  between  merchants 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  antedates  written  his- 
tory, the  competition  betwera  retail  dealers  and 
between  producers  was  closdy  regulated,  1^ 
custom  or  mutual  agreements,  or  occasionally 
by  law,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
With  the  expansion  of  trade  after  the  great 
discoveries  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, the  structure  of  customary  and  r^^- 
lated  prices  in  western  Eurc^e  b^an  gradually 
to  disintegrate.  The  process  of  disint^^tion 
was  hastened  by  the  formation  of  national 
states  and  the  loss  of  eontit^  by  the  cities 
met  local  prices.    The  wages  of  labor  were 


slow  to  respond  to  the  infiuence  of  competition 
until  the  application  of  capital  to  industry 
broke  down  the  earlier  handicraft  system. 
From  the  Industrial  Revolution  (q.v.)  the 
progress  of  competition  has  been  rapid.  In  the 
field  of  wholesale  prices  its  sway  is  complete, 
and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  prices  of  capital 
shares  dealt  in  on  the  exchanges.  In  retail 
trade  competition  is  subject  to  a  greater  or  less 
limitation  through  custom,  the  ignorance  or  in- 
difference of  the  biqrer,  or  through  agreements 
among  dealers.  In  the  supplying  m  agricul- 
tural products  competition  operates  practically 
without  restraint;  and  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  a  great  variety  of.  manufactures.  In  other 
parts  of  the  manufacturing  field  competition 
IS  r^ulated  by  agreements  between  producers, 
or  in  some  cases  by  a  unificati(m  of  a  majority 
of  the  industry  under  a  common  control. 
Ocean  transportation  is  essentially  competitive; 
land  transportation  is  largely  subject  to  regu- 
lation by  private  agreement  or  by  public  au- 
thority. In  the  capital  market  competition  is 
the  prevalent  r^^ator.  In  the  labor  market 
competition  is  subject  to  restraint,  universally 
through  the  half-conscious  s<4idarity  of  labor, 
and  in  part  of  the  field,  through  kbor  organ- 
isations or  tiiron^  public  rwulatioiu.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  a  number  of  fidds  In  which 
the  earlier  ideals  of  fair  price  act  to  restrain 
competition.  Thus  physicians'  fees  are  rarely 
determined  by  direct  competition,  but  rest 
partly  upon  mutual  agreement,  partly  upon 
custom,  and  partiy  upon  a  sense  of  inherent 
jnsticew  Such  vestigial  instances  of  an  earlier 
economic  order  are,  however,  at  minor  impor- 
tance, as  compared  with  the  conscious  resme- 
tions  upon  eom^petition  imposed  1^  tra^ 
unions,  (HMnbhiatioiis  of  employers,  and  state 
action. 

Even  where  competition  is  restrained,  its 
influence  is  powerful.  The  trade-union  cannot 
often  raise  wages  much  above  the  level  pre- 
vailing in  industries  where  competition  is  ac- 
tive in  determining  the  wages  cmtract.  The 
most  powerful  capitalistic  organizations  are 
limited  in  their  pnce  policy  by  the  possibility 
that  new  competitors  will  spring  up.  Such 
possible  competition,  known  in  political  econ- 
omy as  "potential  competition,"  often  escapes 
popular  notice;  it  is  none  tiie  less  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  r^j^lator  of  the  prices  fixed 
by  trusts  and  other  semimonopolistic  enter- 
prises. Where  the  price  of  a  commodity  or  a 
service  is  stereo^jrped  by  custom,  as  in  the 
case  cited  above  of  physician's  fees,  competi- 
tion takes  the  form  of  a  multiplication  of  those 
providing  the  service,  and  hence  r^ulates  aver- 
age incomes,  if  not  prices.  When  the  income 
is  fixed  by  law,  as  in  many  public  services,  com- 
petition determines  the  personal  quality  of  the 
candidates  chosen.  When  railways  operate 
under  agreements  as  to  fares,  competition  ap- 
pears in  the  quality  of  service  provided. 

In  view  of  the  devel<n>ment  of  monopolistic 
combinations  in  recent  decades,  it  is  often  as- 
serted that  the  era  of  competition  is  already 
past.  This  opinion  is  not  commonly  shared  by 
the  economic  historian,  who  finite  far  less  com- 
petition in  earlier  periods  than  is  popularly 
believed  to  have  been  prevalent,  and  who  &naa 
in  the  present  institutions  competition  every- 
where, often  disguised  under  its  various  protean 
forms.  From  the  view  point  of  ecoufmie  his* 
tory,   the   present   economic   ^stem   is  nn- 
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doubtedly  beet  described  as  one  of  competi- 
tioii}  tempered  everywhere  by  elements  of 
monopoly. 

In  pnre  eoonomie  theory  the  concept  of  com- 
petition IB  employed  as  a  premise  in  the  con- 
struction of  logical  systems  of  economics. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  unrestrained  competition;  in  fact,  such 
an  attempt  would  be  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
pure  economics.  What  is  sought  is  a  con- 
venient clue  to  the  baffling  problems  of  price 
and  the  distribution  of  income;  and  this  elne 
has  commonly  been  found  in  competition.  As- 
suming perfect  competition,  what  prices  and 
incomes  would  continue  to  exist  f  The  results 
of  such  an  analysis  are  unreal,  but  they  throw 
light  upon  the  tendencies  of  an  economic  sys- 
tem in  which  competition  is  widely  prevalent, 
as  the  present.  By  successive  approximations, 
alloiwing  for  friction  and  mon<^oly,  tlve  theo- 
retical structure  is  made  to  conform  more 
nearly  to  reality.  Among  superficial  crltios 
of  ecoiomicB  the  view  la  current  that  thia  em- 
pli^ment  of  ctHop^tlon  as  a  logical  premise 
is  tantamount  to  the  erection  of  oompetition 
into  an  ideal,  a  proper  object  of  economic 
policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  una- 
nimity among  economists  who  employ  this 
method  as  to  the  social  utility  of  competition. 

Competition  was  indeed  regarded  as  an  ideal 
by  the  early  economists,  both  French  and  Brit- 
iah.  The  hampering  ^ects  of  public  regula- 
tion of  industry  in  lUie  eighteenth  century  pro- 
duced a  power^  reaction  in  the  minds  <n  such 
profound  students  as  Quesnay,  Turgot,  and 
Adam  Smith.  These  writers  would  nave  sup- 
ported the  {>ractical  elimination  of  all  state 
interference  in  industry  as  well  as  the  sup- 
pression of  all  combinations  to  restrain  free 
competition.  The  argument  for  such  extension 
of  the  Bway  of  conqietition  was  a  plausible  (me. 
If  subject  to  no  restraint,  each  capitalist  would 
place  his  capital  where  it  would  ^eld  the  high- 
est returns,  each  laborer  would  seek  the  point 
where  he  would  receive  the  highest  wages.  The 
highest  profits  and  the  highest  wages,  how- 
ever, could  be  paid  only  by  such  industries  and 
under  such  methods  as  would  yield  the  largest 
amount  of  valuable  products.  Thus  the  free 
play  of  self-interest,  under  competititm,  would 
yield  a  maximum  of  production  in  socie^.  The 
more  capable  producers  would  underbid  the 
less  capable  in  tiie  sale  of  goods,  and  hence 
the  productive  powers  of  society  would  be  con- 
centrated in  the  most  efficient  hands.  Under 
active  competition  prices  could  not  rise  above 
costs  to  the  most  numerous  class  of  producers; 
exceptional  rewards  could  be  gainea  only  by 
those  who  succeeded  in  introducing  new 
'methods;  and  so<mer  or  later  these  methods 
would  become  general,  fixing  a  new  and  lower 
level  of  costs.    Among  workingmen,  if  com- 

fietition  leveled'  down  the  wages  of  the  privi- 
pged  minority,  it  would  level  up  the  wages  of 
the  unprivile^  majority ;  and  all  workers 
would  share  in  the  benefito  of  the  abundajice 
and  cheapness  of  commodities  produced  by  an 
eflQcient  system. 

In  a  century  of  experience  with  the  com- 
petitive system  it  has  become  clear  tliat  while 
much  of  the  good  that  the  system  was  expected 
to  develop  has  actually  been  realized,  many 
evils  also  have  arisen  out  of  it  The  supplant- 
ing of  inferior  methods  by  superior  ones  has 
be^  acconqsanied  by  untold  hardship  to  the 
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laborers  employed  under  the  former  methods. 
Again,  in  the  matter  of  the  lat>or  contract, 
c<Hnpetiti(m  has  often  been  only  onesided, 
laborers  competing  for  jobs,  with  no  effective 
competition  of  en^iloyers  for  men.  Under  such 
a  system  the  interests  of  labor  have  naturally 
suffered.  In  many  cases  competition  has  not 
expelled  the  inferior  employer  from  the  field, 
but  has  forced  him  to  cut  wages  and  drive  his 
working  force  all  the  more  ruthlessly.  In  the 
market  for  commodities  competition  has  often 
had  the  effect  of  stimulating  ttie  progress  of 
adulteration  rather  than  that  of  improvement. 
Perhaps  the  heaviest  indictment  against  the 
system  of  free  competition  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  cutthroat  methods;  such,  e.g., 
as  underselling  an  efficient  but  poor  competitor 
until  he  is  driven  from  the  field,  and  then 
recovering  the  cost  of  the  competitive  struggle 
through  monopoly  prices.  Competition  of  this 
character,  it  is  generally  recognized,  leads  in- 
evitably to  monopoly  and  should  be  restrained  in 
the  interest  of  the  competitive  system  itsdf. 
There  are,  further,  certain  businesses,  such  as 
railway  transportation,  in  which  competition 
produ(%s  endless  discriminations  among  pa- 
trons. Those  who  are  so  powerful  that  their 
business  is  worth  striving  for,  and  those  who 
have  established  themselves  at  strat^c  points 
where  several  routes  compete,  are  favored  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  are  poorer  or  less 
favorably  situated.  Railway  competitiim,  it  is 
widely  believed,  is  more  injurious  to  sode^ 
than  railway  monopoly. 

Competition,  finally,  entails  heavy  burdens 
upon  society  through  the  excessive  duplicatim 
of  plant,  the  distribution  among  many  of  the 
services  that  could  be  performed  by  one,  throu^ 
advertising  calculated,  not  to  create  a  demand 
for  a  commodity,  but  to  attract  customers  away 
from  competitors  who  would  otherwise  snppJy 
them. 

In  view  of  the  recognized  defects  of  the 
competitive  system  it  is  not  surprising  t^t 
few  economists  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
sufficiency  of  competition  as  a  r^:uIator  of 
economic  life.  Xn  many  instances  competition 
itself  needs  to  be  regulated,  either  by  mutual 
agreement  or  by  law;  in  other  instances,  es- 
pecially in  matters  pertaining  to  the  wages 
contract,  the  force  of^  competition  needs  to  be 
supplemented  by  positive  social  regulations. 
In  a  part  of  the  economic  field — the  natural 
monopolies — it  would  be  desirable  to  abolish 
competition  altogether. 

Idteratnre.  The  subject  of  competition  is 
treated,  more  or  less  incidentally,  in  almost 
all  authoritative  treatises  on  political  economy 
(q.T.,  ^^JT  bibliography).  There  is  no  impintant 
work  treating  of  competition  in  all  its  Mpeda. 
For  the  inadequacy  of  competition  as  a  re- 
lator of  wages,  consult  Webb,  Industrial  Democ- 
racy, ptiTt  iii  (new  ed.,  London,  1902).  For 
the  illegitimate  forms  of  competition  now 
prevalent,  consult  Eddv,  The  New  Competition 
{New  York,  1912).  See  Monofolt;  Tkustb; 
Railways  ;  Tbade-Unions  ;  PouncAi,  Econoirr. 

COUPrkONE,  kOK'pyfi'ny*  (IsX.  Compen- 
dium). A  town  in  the  Department  of  Oiae, 
France,  on  the  river  Oise,  a  little  below  iti 
junction  with  the  Aisne,  and  33  miles  east- 
southeast  of  Beauvais  (Ifop:  France,  N.,  H  3). 
The  town  is  picturesque  and  has  a  remarkable 
Gothic  hAtel  de  ville,  with  museum  and  library, 
and  a  magniflcent  palace  bnilt  by  Louis  XT. 
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It  contains  a  library,  a  picture  gallery,  and  a  says    it    was    taken    from    the    French  of 

museum  of  Cambodean  antiquities.    The  park  "Graunson." 

ia  extensive,  and  adjoining  the  gardens  is  the  COMPIiAINT  OP  PITT,  The.    "How  Pitie 

beautiful  forest  of  Corapi^gne,  extending  over  is  dead  and  buried  in  a  gentle  Herte,"  "a  poem 

about  30,000  acres,  which  in  the  past  has  served  by  Chaucer  (1367). 

OS  a  royal  hunting  ground.   The  industries  of  COKPLKAT  ANOLEB,  The     A  famous 

the  place  are  rope  making,  boat  building,  manu-  work  on  angUng.  by  Isaak  Walttm  {16S3).  It 

facture  of  hosiery,  sweetmeats,  pipe,  chemicals,  is  written  in  a  pleasing  style;   parts  being  in 

and  hats.    There  is  considerable  trade  in  wool,  the  form  of  conversations   between  Fiscator 

frain,   and   cattle.     Pop.    (commune).    1901,  Venator,   and  Viator— a   fisherman,  a  hunts- 

6,503;  1911,  17,046.    Compi&gne  is  mentioned  man.  and  a  pedestrian — interspersed  with  a  few 

in  the  times  of  Clovis  under  the  name  of  Com-  quaint  old  songs.    See  Anqusq 

rtartwSl^/i'A*«  OOMPLEHBITT   (Lat.  compiemmtum,  that 

™"^**'i^''T^?^v;S*^^?*?*''*^^'^»;  fi'l*  "P.  f'O"  oompiere.  to  fill  up  from 

was  captur^;  Louis  XIII  signed  treaties  with  together  +  pl^,       fill;  connectid  with 

Sweden  and  Holland  here  in  the  seventeenth  Qk.  w^Xirat,  pi^plaiioi,  Skt  pflr.  par,  to  fill, 

century;    m  1810  Napoleon  and  Mana  Louisa  Lith.  pOmw.  od&  Slav,  pifinfi,  Olr.  full 

of  Austria  first  met  here,  on  the  occasion  of  their  Goth,  fulls,  OHG.  M  foil,         voll,  ^Eng 

^                   Quelques   re-  in ' „athen!aSi  that  which  eoi^p^ 

chercheii  hiStor*que9  wr  les  onfftnw  de  Com-  »  given  magnitude  or  increases  it  to  the  Value 

-r      »  fi*^  magnitude.    In  angular  measure  it 

OOirPITAUA,orLtn«C3oicPiTALlcn  (Lat.,  signifies  the  angle  which,  added  to  a  given 

Compitalian  games,  from  oompita,  crossroads),  angle,  produces  90°;  e«.,  30*  is  the  comple- 

An  annual  fMtrval  in  Rome,  held  between  De-  ment  of  60",  1'  is  the  complement  of  89',  46"  is 

cember  17  and  January  6,  in  honor  of  the  Lares  the  complement  of  45%  100'  is  the  complement 

CompitaUt,  the  dlTmifaes  prniding  over  places  of  -10%  and  0*  is  the  complement  of  90". 

where  tvo  or  more  roads  meet,  in  country  or  in  gnch  pairs  ai«  called  compl^tary  anries. 

city.    Even  slavw  had  a  part  in  the  festival,  The  arithmetic  complement  olf  an  integer  isTtbe 

which   seems   later   to  have   included   public  difference  between  the  integer  andthe  next 

games.    Macrobms  has  a  strange  stoiy,  that  higher  power  of  10;  e.g..  40  is  the  arithmetic 

Tarquiniiw    Superbus    restored    the    festival,  complement  of  60.  1  is  the  arithmetic  comple- 

which  had  been  neglected,  and  sacrificed  boys  ^ent  of  99,  375  of  625,  and  7  of  3.   The  comple- 

as  a  part  of  the  aervicw.    Human  sacrifices,  n,ent  logarithm,  or  "cologarithm,"  of  a  niun- 

^'L^^'?^'  ^^.J?***                   Tarquins,  for  ter,  is  the  logarithm  of  the  reciprocal  of  the 

after  ttieir  expulsion  garlic  and  poppies  were  number,  or  10  less  than  the  complement  of 

offered.    Consult  Fowfer,  Boma^  Fei^xvaU  of  the  logarithm   (of  the  given  nnmW).  See 

the  Perxod  of  the  Repubhe  (London,  1896),  and  Looabithh 

Wissowa,  Religion  und  Kultw,  der  RSmer  (2d  jf  through  any  point  on  the  diagonal  of  a 

,               ,        ,       ,  parallelogram  lines  are  drawn  parallel  to  the 

COKFZ.AINT.   At  the  common  law,  a  formal  aides,  four  paraUelograms  are  formed.   The  two 

accusation  of  a  crime  preferred  before  a  magis-  of  these  that  are  not  bisected  by  the  given 

irate  or  other  public  authority  charged  with  diagonal  are  called  complements  of  the  given 

the  du^  of  making  inquiry  into  its  cominis-  parallelogram 

•ion.    the  charge  musf  be  specific,  and  the  COMTLEMBNT.    In  nautical  hinguage.  aU 

complaint  must  state  the  facts  constituting  „^  designed  to  be  on  board  a  shfp  for  the 

the  crime  as  well  as  those  upon  which  the  com-  Jurposes  of  navigating  or  fighting  her.  or  to 

Kiinant  relies  to  establish;  its  commission,  ena&e  her  to  car^  on  the  sei^ice  for  which  she 

e  term  is  also  employed  in  England  to  de-  intended.   The  complement  Ineludea  the  offl- 

note  the  accusation  laid  before  a  justice  of  ^         ^^^^     ^ut  t&e  latter  terms  apply  to 

the  peace  or  courts  exercising  a  summary  juris-  persons  actually  on  board,  while  the  former 

diction  m  cases  where  proceedings  are  com-  ^^  ^„  ^^o  should  be  on  board  if  there 

menced  on  information  and  not  by  indictment,  j^^^  j,^  vacancies 

lotion  at  common  I.w  .nd  to  the  biU  in  'oHowll*  table: 

equity,  is  known  as  the  "complaint."    It  is   Oraen-bhM 

thus  defined  by  the  New  York  Code  of  Civil  Onat^'/./.y/.!.!!y..//.y/.'''.y.'.'.'.''.''y.'.  '..Cy^bhia 

Procedure  (sec.  481):    "A  plain  and  concise  XjJJ^-jjLL;  

statement  of  the  facts  constituting  each  cause  . .  f^/y.. !!  "  '.'Punpfa 
of  action  without  unnecessary  repetition."  See 

IwTOBiiATioiTj^_pBCLARATiON ;  BiLL;  Plkadihg.  Thcse  colon  may  he  observed  readily  with  a 

COKFLAINT'r  THE.   A  collection  of  poems  simple  polariscope,  where  polarized  light  from 

in   blank   verse,   by   Edward   Young    (1742),  a  Nicol's  prism  (q.v.)   falls  upon  a  prism  of 

better  known  under  their  secondary  title,  Night  calc-spar  and  ^lass,  in  which,  by  virtue  of  the 

Thought*.    They  were  written  after  the  death  doubly  refracting  power  of  the  calc-spar  (see 

of  his  stepdaughter  and  her  husband,  who  are  Light,  Double  Refraction),  there  is  furnished 

referred  to  under  the  names  of  Karcissa  and  a  double  image  of  the  aperture  through  which 

Philander.    the  polarized  light  from  the  Nicol  passes.    If  a 

COMPLAIirr  OF  Tlif  *KP  AND  VEKUS,  strip  of  selenite  be  interposed  between  the  polar- 

Thk.   A  poem  by  Chaucer,  written  about  1380,  izing  prism  and  the  crystal,  the  two  images 

containing  an  introductira  and  two  separate  referred  to  will  he  different  in  color,  «ie  shade 

poons,         C(Hm)laint  of  liars"  and  "The  Com-  b^ng  complementary  to  the  other.  These  strips 

plaint  ot  Venus.*'   At  the  concliui<»i  the  author  of  selenite  may  be  of  Tarious  thicknesses  and 
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will  thus  produce  various  colors.  This  follows 
from  the  well-known  principle  that,  when  plane- 
polarized  light  is  transmitted  through  a  thin 
plate  of  a  doubly  refracting  medium,  the  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  rays  when  examined 
■wivx  a  doubly  refracting  analyzer  will  ^ve 
images  brightly  colored,  which  where  they  over- 
lap are  white,  showing  that  the  two  colors  are 
complementary.  If  two  complementary  colors  are 
combined — and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
colors  themselves,  not  the  pigments,  are  here 
meant — then  white  light  is  produced.  This  can 
be  accomplished  best,  perhaps,  with  the  Maxwell 
color  diak  where  a  disk  of  cardboard  composed 
of  s^iments  of  complementary  colors  is  rapidly 
rotated.  The  impressions  of  the  two  colors  fol- 
low each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  sensations 
are  blended,  and  if  the  colors  are  used  in  the 
right  proportions  we  have  a  gray  tint  produced, 
as  the  luminosity  of  the  two  colors  either  singly 
or  jointly  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  a  white 
surface  wiU)  which  it  would  be  compared.  Com- 
plementary colors  vary  with  the  light  by  which 
thcgr  are  viewed  and  are  different  when  seen  by 
artificial  illumination  from  what  they  are  in 
the  daytime.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  Young's  theory  where  the  color  sensation  is 
considered  to  be  furnished  by  three  groups  of 
nerves  corresponding  to  the  red,  green,  and 
violet-blue  waves.  If  all  of  these  nerves  are 
stimulated  together,  the  sensation  produced  is 
that  of  white  light.  Consequently  a  certain 
red  acts  on  the  red  nerves,  while  its  corre- 
sponding complementary  color,  green  blue,  would 
sumnlate  the  other  sets  of  nerves,  and  the 
result  of  all  acting  together  would  be  the  sensa- 
tion of  white  light.  For  a  thorough  discussion 
of  this  subject,  which  may  be  appreciated  by 
the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  student  of 
physics,  cmsult  Rood,  Modem  Chromatics,  a 
new  editiiHi  of  which  was  published  (New  York, 
1899)  under  the  title  of  A  Teat-Book  of  Color. 
See  CoLOB  and  the  authorities  there  cited;  Vis- 
ual Sensation. 

GOUPLEXION  (OF.,  Fr.  compleaio,  from 
Lat.  oompleano,  combination,  from  oomplecti,  to 
entwine,  from  com^,  t<^ther  -f  plectere,  to 
weave).  The  color  of  the  skin,  existing  in  the 
epidermis  and  dependent  upon  certain  pigment 
cells.  Those  persons  most  enosed  to 
weather  and  least  under  the  influence  of  civi- 
lization are  usually  of  the  darkest  color.  Light 
hair  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  white  and 
thin  skin,  while  dark  hair  and  dark  complexions 
commonly  go  together.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  anatomical  difference  in  the  skins  of 
persons  of  light  and  dark  complexions;  the  dif- 
ferences are  the  result  of  temperature,  climate, 
and  exposure.  The  more  decided  differences  in 
skin  color  which  may  be  called  racial — ^tbe  white 
of  the  Caucasian,  the  brown  or  olive  of  the 
Mongolian,  the  yellow  or  tawny  of  the  Malayan, 
the  red  of  the  Amerind,  and  the  black  of  the 
African  and  Australian — are  apparently  con- 
nected with  deep-seated  physiolc^c  processes  as 
well  as  hereditary  causes;  they  are  discussed 
elsewhere.    See  Somatoloot. 

COUPZiEX  NXTMBEB.  The  steps  in  the 
growth  of  the  number  system  of  algebra  may 
easily  be  illustrated  hy  the  roots  of  equations, 
thus: 

The  st^ntion  of  the  equation  <»  —  3  =  0  Is  3, 
a  positive  integer  which  may  be  represented 
graphically  on  a  straight  line.  The  solution  of 
the  eqnaticHi  8ar  —  2=0is%,  a  fraction  which 


may  also  be  represented  graphically  on  a 
straight  line.  The  solution  of  —  2  =  0  is 
Vzi  a  surd  which  may  be  represented  by  the 
diagonal  of  a  square  whose  side  is  1.  The 
solution  of  «  -f  2  =  0  is  —2,  a  native 
number,  which  may  be  represented  on  a  straight 
line  in  tiie  opposite  direction  from  that  of 
tile  positive  number.   But  the  solution  of 

a?-f2-0i8  *V^or  *V2-V^, 
called  an  "imaginary  number."  The  symbol 
is  conunonly  called  the  "imi^wury  uni^ 
and  is  r^resoited  by  t.  All  numbers  contain- 
ing the  factor  i  are  called  "imaginary  nnmberB," 
as  opposed  to  real  numbers;  eg., 

±  2t,  ^  3i,  K  *V5!< 

are  imaginaries.  The  algebraic  sum  of  a  real 
number  and  an  imaginary  is  called  a  complex 
number;  e.g.,  1  -J-  2  —  4j,  and  in  graaeral 
a  +  M.  A  complex  variable  is  generally  ex- 
pressed hj  m      ifi,  in  which  «  and  y  are  real 

Y 


r 

variables.  Complex  niunbers  are  represented 
graphically  in  a  plane.  In  the  figure  the  real 
numbers  are  laid  off  on  the  axis  XZ'  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  eoeflSeients  of  i  on  the  axis 
yy.  The  points  in  the  plane  corresponding  to 
these  coordinates  represent  the  complex  num- 
liers.  Thus,  P,  on  the  axis  represents  the  real 
number  2,  Pi  represente  the  complex  number 
3  +  2i,  P,  represente  3i,  and  P,  represents  —  1 
—  Zi.  Any  point  and  the  origin  uniquely  deter- 
mine a  line  segment,  or  vector,  called  the  modu- 
lus of  the  complex  number,  and  this  may  also  be 
taken  to  represent  the  number.  In  the  figure 
the  moduli  are  OPi,  OPt,  OP,,  OP^.  In  general, 
the  modulus  of  a  complex  number  a  +  6i  is 
the  diagonal  of  a  rectangle  of  sides  a  and  b; 
hence  ito  absolute  value  is  V  +  ft"-  Thus, 
the  modulus  of  3  +  2t  {OP,  in  the  figure)  is 

V  9  +  4  or  yfW.  The  convention  as  to  the 
direction  of  t  is  a  reasonable  one;  for  since 
multiplying  -|-  1  by  —  1  revolves  it  through  180' 
to  the  position  —  1,  therefore  ite  multiplication 
by  one  of  the  two  equal  factors  of  —  1,  vit, 

V  —  1,  may  be  interpreted  as  revolving  it 
through  90'.  There  are  other  suflleioit  reasons 
for  this  emvoition,  which  will  be  evidmt  to  one 
who  studies  the  subject.  The  complex  number 
is  a  directed  magnitude;  i.e.,  it  has  both  exten- 
sion and  direction  in  ito  plane.  This  Is  best 
understood  by  considering  the  number  a  +  Win 
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the  form  r(coB  d  +  »  sin  6),  in  which  r  is  the 
modulus  V  o*  +  6*,  and  8  ia  the  amplitude.  In  the 

figure  COB  e  =  ^  ^  .  Bin  tf  = 

(See  Tbioonouetbt.)  This  method  of  repre- 
senting the  complex  number  as  a  directed  mag- 
nitude in  a  plane  was  at  one  time  thought  to 
be  due  to  Argand,  and  hence  the  figure  is  often 
called  "Argand's  diagram."  Two  complex  num' 
bers  which  differ  (mly  in  the  sigu  of  the  imagi- 
nary part  are  called  conjugates;  e.g^  2  +  3j 
and  2  —  Si,  or,  in  general,  a-\-bi  and  a  —  bi. 
Complex  numbers  are  subject  to  the  associative, 
eonimutative,  and  distributive  laws,  and,  when 
combined  by  the  fundamental  operaticms  of 
algebra,  yield  no  number  not  already  defined  in 
this  article.  For  a;  +  yi  represents  real  num- 
bers when  J/  =  0,  imaginaries  when  a  z=  0,  and 
complex  numbers  when  a,  y  are  real  and  not  zero. 
Hence  «  +  yi  becomes  a  convenient  form  for  rep- 
resenting general  numbers;  and  instead  of  saying 
that  every  equation  has  a  root,  which  may  be 
real,  imaginary,  or  complex,  we  may  say  that 
every  equation  has  a  root  m  yi.  If,  in  plot- 
ting the  successive  moduli  of  a  sum,  the  second 
modulus  is  drawn  from  the  end  of  the  first,  the 
third  from  the  end  of  the  second,  and  so  on,  the 
result  is  a  broken  line  which  may  be  closed  by 
connecting  the  last  point  with  the  origin.  This 
vector  IB  called  the  BUm.  Since  no  side  of  a 
p^gon  ia  greater  than  the  sum  of  ttie  remaining 
sides,  the  modulus  of  the  aum  of  any  number  of 
eonqtlez  numbers  ia  not  greater  than  the  sum  of 
their  moduli.  This  is  oqiressed  symbolically 
thus: 

|N.|^!Nil  +  |N,l-|-....!N^,! 

Multiplying  the  expression  r(cos0  -f  t  sin0)  by 
r'icos)^  +  i  sin^)  and  applying  the  formulas 
for  the  functions  of  the  sum  of  two  angles  (see 
TBIOONOUBTBT ) ,  the  product  is  fT'[cos(tf  +  ff) 
+  i  sin  (0  +  S*}].  Hence  the  product  of  the 
moduli  of  two  complex  mmibers  is  the  modulus 
of  their  product,  and  the  sum  of  the  amplitudes 
is  the  amplitude  of  the  product.  Similarly  for 
n  complex  numbers.  For  brevity,  let  rciB0=r 
(oos^  +  >  sin^),  then  ri  cis^rricia^t*  .  .  rticis^n 
=  rrri .  . .  ri,cia(i?i-t-ffj  +  •••*»)■  This  is  known 
as  De  M<^viv^s  tbeormn.  If  ea«h  of  the  above 
numbers  equals  the  first  one  of  them,  (riciB^t)" 
=  ri'*ciBi|i'i  or  the  nth  power  of  the  complex  num- 
ber. The  quotient  of  ricis^i  by  ricis^t  =  —  vaaiSt 
—St) ,  and-y/ r,  cisfl,  =  VrT*" ^8  ^ 

By  observing  the  changes  in  the  modulus  and 
amplitude,  the  results  of  any  of  these  operations 
may  be  represented  graphically.  The  variation 
of  a  function  of  a  complex  variable  m  ■\'  yi,  due 
to  the  variation  of  m  and  is  very  important 
in  the  theory  of  equations  and  functions.  Thus 
the  fundamental  proposition  that  every  equatitm 
has  a  root  is  a  consequence  of  Caucfajr's  theorem 
which  asserts  that  the  number  of  roots  of  any 
equation  comprised  within  a  given  plane  area 
is  obtained  by  dividing  by  2  the  total  variation 
of  the  amplitude  of  the  fimction  corresponding 
to  the  complete  description,  by  the  complex  vari- 
able of  the  perimeter  of  the  area. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  imaginary  is  found 
in  the  kteretmietria  of  Heron  of  Alexandria  (third 
century  B.C.).  Diophantns  (supposed  to  have 
flotvl^ed  in  the  third  century  aj>.)  met  these 
uumb^  in  hlB  algebraic  work,  but  failed  to  give 


an  explanation.  Bhaskara  (born  1114)  recog- 
nizes the  imafflnary,  but  pronoimces  the  rooto 
involving  V  —  1  to  be  impossible.  Cardan 
(1545),  in  his  Ara  Magna,  was  the  first  mathe- 
matician who  had  the  courage  to  use  the  square 
roots  of  n^^tive  numbers  in  computation. 
Bombelli,  Oirard,  and  Descartes  (q-v.)  formu- 
lated rules  for  the  use  of  such  quantitlea  as 
a-j-b  V  —  1,  but  founded  no  theory.  WaUia 
(1685)  made  tiie  first  attempt  to  give  a  geo- 
metric interpretation.  Euler  (1770)  still  re- 
garded these  quantities  as  impossible.  Thus  it 
was  reserved  for  Gasper  Wesscl  (1797),  a  Nor- 
wegian surveyor,  to  invent  a  graphic  treatment 
of  complex  numbers.  His  method  is  contained 
in  a  memoir,  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Science  and  letters  of  Denmark,  entitled  On  the 
Analytic  Repre8e»tatuM  of  Direction.  Ftx  the 
early  development  of  the  subject,  however,  credit 
must  be  given  to  Argand,  Gauss,  Servois,  and 
others,  since  Wessel's  article  (published  in  1709 
by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Denmark)  did  not  ap- 
pear in  French  until  1897,  100  years  after  its 
presentation.  Gauss  did  much  to  establish  the 
underlying  principles.  Argand's  memoir  (1806), 
unquestionably  an  original  and  independent  pro- 
duction, siqiplied  the  graphic  theoi7  that  lay 
neglected  in  the  work  of  Wesael.  Francois  Ser- 
vois, Gergonne,  and  Cauchy  did  muoh  to  ciMTect 
the  errors  of  their  predecessors  and  to  generalize 
the  theory  of  directed  lines. 

Complex  number,  being  the  moBt  general  l^pe 
of  algebraic  number,  has  come  to  occupy  a 
place  of  very  high  importance  in  modem  analy- 
Bis.  It  has  led  in  recent  times  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  theory  of  functions  { q.v. )  and 
quaternions  (q.v.).  Consult:  Beman,  ''A  Chap- 
ter in  the  History  of  Mathematics,"  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ameriean  Aasooiation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Soienoe  (Salem,  1897) ;  Cauchy, 
Cours  d'analyse  ( Paris,  1821 ) ;  Warren,  A 
Treatise  on  the  Qeometrio  Representation  of  the 
Square  Boots  of  Negative  Quantities  (Cam- 
bridge, 1827);  Chrystal,  Algebra,  part  i  (Edin- 
bur^,  1889);  Hankel,  Vorlesungen  iiber  die 
complexen  Zahlen  (Leipzig,  1867) ;  DurSge, 
Thmrie  der  Functionen  einer  complewen  verdn- 
derliehen  GrCsse  (ib.,  1873),  trans,  by  Fisher 
and  Schwatt  as  Elements  of  the  Theory  of 
Functions  of  a  Complea  Variable  (Philadelphil^ 
1896) ;  Werael'B  work  above  mentioned. 

GOKFLTT'VIfTlE.   See  Atuuh;  Iupluttdic 

C0HP0N£,  kdm-p(/nfL  (Fr.,  composed) ,  or 
GOBONT.  In  heraldry,  a  term  describing  a  field 
or  charge  bearing  a  row  of  Bmall  squares,  con- 
sisting of  alternate  metols  uid  colors. 

COUPOSIT^  kOm-pOz^-t«  (Lat.  nom.  pi., 
from  compositua,  p.p.  of  componere,  to  put  to- 
gether, from  com-,  together  +  ponere,  to  put, 
from  po-,  Gk,  ir6,  opo,  off  -|-  ainere,  to  allow). 
The  largest  family  of  angiosperms,  comprising 
approximatoly  1000  genera  and  over  13,000  spe- 
eufl.  This  family  is  regarded  aa  the  culmination 
of  the  plant  kingdom,  i.e.,  the  ranking  family  of 
plants.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  in  number 
of  species  is  the  family  Leguminosie,  with  ap- 
proximately 11,000  species.  The  familiar  rep- 
resentatives of  the  family  are  such  plants  as  the 
sunflower,  aster,  goldenrod,  thistle,  dandelion, 
etc.  The  name  of  the  family  is  derived  from  the 
faet  that  the  older  botanists  regarded  the  head 
erf  tiie  flowers  as  a  single  flower,  which  they  called 
a  ''compound  flower.*'^  This  so-called  compound 
flower  is  really  a  community  of  flowers  organized 
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together  in  a  single  structure  called  the  head. 
Investing  this  b^d  and  reeembling  the  calyx 
of  an  ordinary  flower,  is  the  involucre,  which  is 
a  collection  of  bracta  of  various  forma,  colors, 
and  relations  to  one  another.  The  numerous 
amall  flowers  stand  upon  a  broad  receptooto, 
which  is  ordinarily  flat,  but  may  be  hemispheri- 
cal to  cylindricfu.  In  some  cases  there  are 
bracts  upon  this  receptacle,  among  the  flowers, 
in  addition  to  the  bracta  upon  the  involucre  that 
surround  the  whole  head.  These  bracts  of  the 
receptacle  are  called  chaff,  and  when  they  do  not 
occur  the  receptacle  is  said  to  be  naked. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  flowers  which  roost 
commonly  occur  together  in  the  same  head.  The 
outermost  flowers  usually  have  eonqiieuous 
petals  and  are  called  the  ray  fiowera.  Toe  inner 
flowers,  much  the  more  numerous,  form  the  ditk 
within  the  ray  flowers  and  are  inconspicuous 
and  tubular.  In  the  sunflower,  e.g.,  the  yellow 
ray  flowers  are  very  conspicuous  as  contrasted 
with  the  numerous  small  flowers  of  the  broad 
disk;  while  in  the  dandelion  all  the  flowers  have 
conq>icuou8  ooroHas,  so  that  there  is  no  dis* 
tinetion  between  ray  and  disk  flowers;  in  vther 
cases  there  are  no  ray  flowers,  all  the  flowers 
being  inconspicuous  and  tubular.  These  two 
kin£  of  flowers  have  been  used  to  divide  the 
Composite  into  two  great  series:  TubvHflora, 
those  that  have  tubular  flowers  and  also  usually 
ray  flowers;  and  LigulifiortB,  those  that  have  no 
tubular  flowers,  all  the  flowers  having  conspicu- 
ous corollas,  which  are  strap-shaped  (ligulate). 

The  (nrdiiuuy  rMe  of  a  calyx  in  proteeUng  the 
more  delicate  parts  within  is  taken  by  the  in- 
volucre,  and  flierefore,  in  the  Compoeitte  the 
oalyx  is  very  much  modified,  being  oUled  the 
pappu9.  Familiar  forms  of  pappus  are  a  crown 
of  delicate  pluntes,  as  in  the  dandelion  and 
thistle  down ;  a  cluster  of  coarse  bristles ;  barbed 
teeth  as  in  Spanish  needles,  beggar-ticks,  etc.; 
ordinary  scales;  or  merely  an  inconspicuous 
rarown.  These  various  Idnda  of  pappiis  have  to 
do  with  the  distribution  of  seeds,  the  plumed 
forms  being  carried  about  by  the  wind  and  the 
barbed  forms  catching  in  the  fur  of  animals. 

The  stamens  are  very  characteristic,  the  five 
filaments  being  distinct,  but  the  anthers  forming 
a  tube.  The  anthers  shed  their  pollen  on  the  in- 
side of  the  tube,  through  which  the  stigma  is 
pushed  by  the  eloneation  of  the  style,  much  as 
a  swab  ia  pushed  through  a  cylindiBr.  By  this 
means  the  pollen  is  brought  to  the  snrnce  of 
the  head,  so  that  an  insect  moving  about  upon 
the  head  becomes  diisted  with  it.  The  carpels 
are  two  in  number,  but  mature  as  a  dry  seedlike 
fruit  (achene)  containing  a  single  seed.  The 
position  of  the  achene  indicates  the  advanced 
rank  of  the  family,  inasmuch  as  all  the  flower 

Sarta  seem  to  rise  from  its  apex  (an  epigynous 
ower). 

There  is  ^reat  differentiation  of  flowers  among 
tiie  Composite  in  reference  to  the  occurrence  of 
stamens  and  pistils.  All  the  flowers  in  a  head 
may  not  have  both  of  these  organs.  Among  the 
Tubuliflorse  the  most  common  situation  is  to 
find  the  ray  flowers  without  stamens,  or  with 
neither  stamens  nor  pistils  (neutral),  while  the 
tubular  disk  flowers  have  both.  In  some  cases 
the  disk  flowers  are  "sterile,"  and  the  ray  flowers 
"fertile.'*  In  one  group  of  the  Tubuliflorse  the 
heads  are  diff'erentiated,  all  the  flowers  of  a  head 
being  either  staminate  or  pistillate,  and  these 
two  kinds  of  heads  may  occur  on  dififerent  plants. 
The  two  great  series  of  Composttse  referred  to 


are  further  divided  into  13  tribes,  whose  names 
ma^  be  found  in  any  manual.  In  the  flora  of  the 
United  States  10  of  these  tribes  are  represented, 
8  of  them  belonging  to  the  Tubnltfione. 

It  is  somewlut  remarkable  that  the  largest 
family  of  angioeperms  contains  so  few  jpluits 
that  have  been  found  to  be  of  econcnnic  impor- 
tance. Aside  from  a  certain  number  of  species 
cultivated  for  their  flowers  or  foliage,  some  of 
the  most  economically  important  species  of  Com- 
positn  are  lettuce,  siUsify,  artichoke.  Of  course, 
chicory,  dandelion,  tansy,  chamomile,  etc.,  are 
common  plants,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  of 
economic  importance.  Medicinal  pr<^>«rtie8  are 
claimed  for  quite  a  number  of  species,  as  arnica, 
wormwood,  elecampane,  coltsfoot,  etc. 

COMPOSITE  BmtBEBS.   See  Paims. 

COICPOSITE  OIU)EB.    See  Column;  Or- 

DEBS  OF  ABCHITECTUaC 

COMPOSITE  SHIPS.  Ships  built  with  iron 
or  steel  frames  and  wooden  planking.  In  some 
cases  the  framing  is  stifi'ened  by  keel  plates, 
stringers,  deck  pbtes,  longitudinals,  etc.  The 
planking  is  bolted  to  the  frames  and  sometimes 
additiomdly  pinned  edgewise  to  tiie  planks  on 
each  side.  It  is  almost  Invariably  sheathed  with 
copper  as  a  protection  against  fouling— indeed, 
it  is  chiefly  to  provide  against  fouling  that  ships 
are  composite  built.  I^is  method  of  construc- 
tion never  had  much  vt^e  in  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine; in  the  navies  of  the  world  it  is  rapidly  fall- 
ing into  disuse  on  account  of  the  galvanic  action 
of  the  copper  upon  the  plating  and  propeller 
shafts  and  struts,  and  beotuse  ships  need  dock- 
ing sufficiently  oftoi  for  other  reasons  than  foul- 
ing of  the  bottom  to  render  the  superiority  of 
coppered  ships  in  this  respect  of  less  importance 
than  their  inferior  strength  and  increased  cost. 
See  Shipbuildiko. 

COM'POSI'^ON  ( frton  OF^  Fr.  compontion, 
from  Lat.  compo«ttto,  connection,  from  oompo- 
nere,  to  put  together ) .  In  painting,  that  ordered 
arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  of  color  and 
line,  which  shall  directly  impress  the  bdudder 
with  the  thought  and  idea  the  artist  vrishes  to 
express.  The  most  important  requisite  of  com- 
position is  unity.  Every  object  roust  form  a 
harmonious  part  of  the  whole  and  be  in  distinct 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  picture.  As  Millet 
said:  "A  work  should  be  all  of  a  piece,  and 
people  and  things  should  be  there  for  an  end." 
Whatever  their  color  or  shape,  aU  objects  in  the 

fiieture  should  be  aeea  under  like  ctrnditions  of 
ight,  shade,  and  atmosphere.  There  should  be 
some  object  or  objects  of  special  interest,  to 
which  the  remainder  of  the  picture  should  be 
strictly  subordinated. 

The  subject  treated  and  the  individuality  of 
the  artist  usually  determine  the  composition  of 
a  picture.  There  are,  however,  some  generally 
accepted  maxims  in  regard  to  linear  compontion 
which  should  be  mentioned.  The  perpendicular 
line  is  one  of  dignity  and  severity,  and  its  pre- 
dominance in  a  picture  produces  a  simple,  ma- 
jestic effect  (e.g.,  the  early  Italian  portraits). 
The  predominance  of  the  horizontal  line  produces 
an  effect  of  repose  or  solemnity,  as  is  seen  in 
the  composition  of  most  landscapes.  The  flow- 
ing or  waving  line  is  the  line  of  beauty  and 
grace,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  drawing 
of  the  human  figure  is  esteemed  so  important. 

There  have  been  many  theories  of  composition, 
more  or  less  arbitoary.  The  Italians  generally 
use  the  pyramidal  composition,  In  which  the  Ma- 
donna forms  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  with  m 
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balanced  group  of  standing  or  kneeling  saints  on 
either  side.  As  art  adruiced,  th^  also  used  the 
oral  composition,  in  which  the  figures  form  a 
circle  on  the  canvas  (e.g.,  Raphael's  "Madonna 
della  Sedia"),  the  arch  (Correggio's  "Coronation 
of  the  Virgin"),  the  diamond  shape  (Siatine 
Madonna),  and  others.  In  landscape  the  themes 
of  composition  were  even  more  nnmerous.  In 
modem  composition  there  is  greater  freedom,  the 
artist  following  his  own  inclination.  Neverthe- 
less, he  usually  leans  upon  8om6  well-established 
principles,  although  he  may  not  be  conscious  of 
them,  since  analysis  is  the  work  of  the  critic 
rather  than  of  the  artist.  Millet  is  an  excellent 
example  of  a  free  and  original  method  of  com- 
poflition  in  the  modem  sense.  Consult:  J.  C. 
Van  Dyke,  Art  for  Arfs  Sake  (New  York, 
1001 ) ;  Blanc,  Orammcnre  des  arts  de  deasin 
(Paris,  1882);  Burnett,  Practical  Treatise  on 
Painting  (London,  1880). 

COHPOSITZON  AKB  BESOLTTTIOK  OF 
POBOBS  ANB  KOnONS.   See  BfBCHAiaos. 

COMPOSmOH  "WITH  OBBDITOB&  In 
law,  an  arrangement  made  by  an  insolvent  debtor 
with  several  or  all  of  his  creditors,  by  which  they 
accept  the  payment  of  a  percentage  of  their 
claims  in  full  satisfaction  and  discluirge  of  the 
whole.  An  agreement  between  a  debtor  and  a 
single  creditor  that  the  latter  will  discharge  the 
former  from  all  liability  upon  the  former's  pay- 
ment of  a  part  of  the  debt  is  void  by  common 
law,  because,  it  is  said,  this  payment  ia  no  con- 
sideration for  the  creditor's  promise  to  relinquish 
the  balance  of  the  debt,  being  only  a  payment  of 
what  the  debtor  already  owed  and  was  legally 
bound  to  pay.  An  agreement  between  a  debtor 
and  several  or  all  of  his  creditors  possesses  an 
additional  element.  Such  an  agreement  is  bind- 
ing upon  all,  it  is  said,  because  each  creditor 
promises  to  release  the  balance  of  his  claims  over 
and  above  the  percentage  paid  to  him,  in  con- 
sideration of  such  payment  and  also  in  con- 
sideration of  the  promises  of  other  creditors  to 
do  likewise.  It  is  held  to  be  the  substitution  of 
a  new  agreement  with  different  parties  for  an 
old  debt.  If  any  of  tbe  creditors  entering  into 
such  a  composition  agreement  stipulates  secretly 
with  the  debtor  for  a  preference  to  himself,  his 
stipulation  is  void.   Bankruptcy  statutes  ottat 

{irovide  for  and  regulate  compositicm  proceed' 
ngs  between  the  badcrupt  and  his  creditor.  See 
Bankbdptot;  Contbact. 

COWPOST  (OF.  composts.  It.  e<mpa»ta,  For- 
tug.  compoato,  mixture,  from  Lat.  componere, 
to  put  together).  A  mixture  of  fertilizing  ma- 
terials which  has  been  subjected  to  fermentation. 
Composts  are  usually  prepared  by  mixing  animal 
manures  or  other  readily  putrescible  substances 
with  peat  (q.v.),  straw,  leaves,  road  scrapings, 
mud,  loam,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  eanaing  fermen- 
tation and  chemical  changes,  which  wQl  render 
tiiese  substances  more  active  as  fertilizers  than 
they  were  in  their  original  condition.  Similar 
results  are  sometimes  brought  about  by  the  use 
of  ashes,  lime,  marl  (q^.v.),  alkali  salts,  etc. 
Frequently  also  preservative  substances,  such  as 
gypsum,  kainit,  superphosphate  (qq.v.),  etc.,  are 
added  to  prevent  the  loss  of  ammonia  or  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  free  state,  which  is  likely  to  occur 
during  fermentation.  Composting  is  thus  not 
only  a  means  of  rendering  the  constituents  of 
varioiis  more  or  less  inert  materials  more  avail- 
able as  plant  food,  but  also  of  preventing  loss  of 
the  most  valuable  constituent  of  manures,  viz., 
niteogen.   A  compost)  which  was  formerly  quite 


popular  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  barnyard 
manure,  1  part,  and  peat,  1-S  parts,  the  pn^r- 
tion  of  tbe  latter  depending  upon  tiiB  f^menta* 
tive  power  of  the  manure.  In  this  mixture  the 
peat  prevents  the  loss  of  ammonia  and  tiie  valu- 
able manure  liquids,  and  the  manure  sets  up  a 
fermentation  in  the  peat  which  greatly  increases 
the  availability  of  tiie  inert  nitrogen  in  which 
this  material  is  comparatively  rich.  When  lime, 
ashes,  or  lime  and  salt  mixtures  are  substituted 
for  manure  in  tiie  peat  compost,  the  alkaline 
character  of  these  substances  promotes  the  de- 
composition of  thepeat  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  manure-  The  fermenting  compost  heap 
has  been  utilized  for  the  reduction  of  bones  and 
ground  mineral  phosphates;  and  meat,-  fish, 
uaughterhouse  refuse,  etc.,  are  sometimes  in- 
corporated in  it,  but  composts  containing  any 
considerable  amount  of  the  latter  substances  are 
likely  to  be  very  offensive.  Moreover,  these  ma- 
terials are  less  benefited  by  the  process  than  more 
inert  substances.  Composting  is  an  effective 
means  of  "killing,"  destroying  the  germi- 
nating power  of  cott<mseed  intended  for  use  as  a 
fertilizer.  This  is  done  in  Furman's  formula  for 
cotton,  which  formerly  had  considerable  celeb- 
rity and  is  as  follows:  Barnyard  manure,  750 
pounds;  cottonseed,  750  pounds;  acid  phosphate, 
367  pounds;  kainit,  133  pounds.  Tbe  plan  of 
composting  these  materials,  which  well  illus- 
trates the  methods  of  composting  in  general,  is 
briefly  as  follows:  Put  down  on  an  impervions 
dirt  floor  first  a  layer  of  manure,  then  of  cotton- 
seed, and  lastiy  of  acid  phospliate,  in  the  pro- 
portions given,  distributing  the  kainit  tiirou^- 
out  the  different  layers,  ^peat  the  layers  to 
any  desired  extent  and  cover  the  heap  with  ab- 
sorbent earth.  The  heap  should  be  kept  moder- 
ately moist,  and  if  made  in  the  autumn  should 
stand  until  spring,  when  it  is  dug  down,  mixed, 
and  applied.  Altiiongh  composting  furnishes  a 
valuable  means  of  converting  waste  materials 
of  the  farm  into  more  active  and  better-balanced 
fertilizers,  the  labor  involved  is  so  great  as  to 
render  the  practice  of  doubtful  economy  for  gen- 
eral agricultural  purposes,  especially  since  the 
general  introduction  of  the  more  concentrated 
and  active  commercial  fertilizers.  (S«  Ma- 
imtBS  AND  Hanuvno.)  Composts  have  been 
recommended  especially  for  use  on  grass  lands 
and  on  stiff  soils  or  on  those  dcdBcient  in  humus. 
They  find  their  greatest  usefulness,  however,  in 
horticultural  operations — for  plant  beds,  potting, 
and  for  use  on  vines,  fruits,  etc.,  which  might 
be  injured  by  more  concentrated  fertilizers.  Pe- 
rennial plants,  or  those  having  long  periods  of 
growth,  will  utilize  the  fertilizing  matter  of  com- 
posts to  the  beat  advantage.  Composts  are  not 
so  well  suited  to  the  forcing  of  quick-growing 
crops  as  commercial  fertilizers.  For  fnraier  in- 
formation regarding  composts,  consult:  Itena, 
Muck  ManuM  for  Farmers  (4th  ed..  New  York, 
1858)  ;  Storer,  Agriculture  in  Some  of  its  Rela- 
tions icith  Chemistrjf  (7th  ed.,  ib.,  1897)  ;  John- 
son, Peat  and  its  Uses  as  Fertilizer  and  Fuel 
(ib.,  1866) ;  Sempers,  Manures:  How  to  Make 
and  How  to  Use  Them  (Philadelphia,  1893); 
Brooks,  Agriculture  (Springfield,  Mass.,  1001); 
Thome,  Farm  Manuret  (New  YaA  and  Londtm, 

1013).   

COMTOSTEiyLA,  Obdeb  of  Saiitt  Jahbs 
OP,  or  Obdeb  of  Saint  James  of  thk  Swobd. 
An  order  of  knighthood  in  Spain.  To  defend  the 
multitude  of  pilgrims  that  thronged  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  James  at  Compos telia   (Santiago),  in 
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Oalicia,  Spain,  from  the  Moon,  13  noblemen 
formed  themselTes  into  a  military  order,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pope,  in  1175.  With  time 
the  order  rose  to  immense  power  and  wealth.  It 
fought  valoronsly  in  all  the  Moorish  wars  and 
exercised  great  political  influence.  But  its  rich 
towns  ana  abb^ra  tempted  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, who  took  posseseion  of  its  property  in 
1493  and  held  it  until  1522»  when  a  papal  bull 
Tested  the  permanent  grand  mastersnlp  in  the 
crown. 

COICPOPNP,  CHEiacAL.   See  Chemistbt. 

COMTOUND  AJTIMALS.  Such  animals  as 
are  made  up  of  a  number  of  morphological  units, 
called  persons,  which  are  organically  connected 
throughout  life.  The  oonneoti<m  remits  from  a 
budding  process,  in  which  the  bnds  never  become 
separated  from  the  parent  stock.  Compound 
animals  are  found  among  protozoans,  spfrnges, 
coelenterates,  certain  flatworms  (planarians  and 
tapeworms),  bryozoans,  some  annelids  {SylliM), 
and  tunicates.  The  degree  of  connection  varies. 
When  it  is  loose,  the  complex  is  called  a  "stock"; 
when  dose,  *  "corm,"  as  in  sponges.  Most  com- 
ponnd  animals  are  sesrile,  but  the  siphimophores, 
natwomu,  and  some  tunieates  swim  free.  The 
Mtposite  of  this  term  is  "simple  animals." 

COiHTOUSD  BLOWFIPB.  See  Oxthtuu}- 
GEJx  Blowpipe.   

COlCPOnND  F&ACmTBE.  A  fracture  of 
a  bone  accompanied  by  a  wound  which  opens 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  to  the  break  in  the 
bone.  Infection  of  the  bone  beii^  thus  rendered 
possible,  a  compound  fracture  is  more  serious 
than  a  simple  fracture.   See  Fbactobk. 

COXPOmroiHa  of  FELONT.  The  of- 
fense of  taking  value  fw  forbearing  to  prosecute 
a  feloi^.  This  offense  is  punishable  with  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Compounding  of  informations 
upon  penal  statutes  and  compounding  of  mis- 
demeanors are  also  ill^al  and  are  punishable 
in  a  lighter  degree.  In  Great  Britain  the  com- 
pounding of  misdemeanors  is  permitted  in  some 
cases  with  the  leave  of  the  court,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  misdemeanor  affecting  private  (and 
not  public)  rights.  Accepting  a  promissory  note 
signed  by  a  party  guilty  of  larceny,  as  a  consid- 
eration for  not  prosecuting,  is  enough  to  consti- 
tute the  offense;  but  the  mere  retaking  of  stolen 
goods  by  the  owner  is  not  an  offense,  unless  it  is 
agreed  that  the  thief  is  not  to  be  prosecuted.  A 
note  or  other  obli^tion  given  in  consideration 
of  stopping  a  criminal  prosecution  or  an  agree- 
ment not  to  prosecute  is  void.  See  C^ucihal 
Law,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 

COKFOtrvS  nraEBEST.   See  Intebbst. 

OOXPOmn)  KICBOSOOFE.    See  MicBo- 

BCOPE.   

COMPOTTin}  PIEB.   See  Clustebed  Pieb. 

COVPBADOB^  (Sp.,  Portug.,  purchaser). 
In  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  a  man 
who  contracts  for  the  supply  of  provisions  to 
ships. 

COMPBESSWT)  AIB.  See«PowEB  Tbanb- 
inssioN;  Am  G0HPBBS8OB;  Coi[pbbs8bd-Aib 
ENQiire;  Cohfbessbd-Aib  LooovoTxra;  Pneu- 
UATio  TocOiB;  PimncATio  Dispatch. 

00]EFBE8SEI>-AIB  ENQINE.  An  engine 
using  as  a  motor  fluid  air  to  which  a  degree 
ot  energy  has  been  imparted  by  compression  by 
mechanical  means,  when  atmospheric  air  is 
compressed  in  an  air  compressor  (see  Ajb  Com- 
pbessob),  energy  is  stored  in  it  which  is  avail- 
able for  work  in  a  piston  motor  just  as  in  the 
energy  stored  bj  Iieat  in  steam.   Any  form  of 


engine  which  will  operate  witb  steam  as  a  motive 
fluid  will  also  operate  with  compressed  air  as  a 
motor  fluid;  i.e.,  a  steam  engine  will  ttecome  » 
compressed-air  engine  simply  by  disconnecting 
the  steam  boiler  and  substituting  a  receiver  or 
reservoir  of  compressed  air.  Compressed  air  is, 
however,  empl(^ed  to  replace  steam  only  under 
tiiose  condincms  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
transmit  the  motor  fluid  to  motors  located  at 
scattered  points  some  distances  from  the  source 
of  supply;  and  where  the  exhaust  steam  would 
be  objectionable,  while  the  exhaust  air  is  not, 
as  in  mines  or  confined  chambers  or  submarine 
vessels;  and  where  the  energy  must  be  carried 
on  a  vehicle  without  heat,  as  on  street  railways. 
The  reason  tor  this  is  that  while  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  convey  steam  through  pipes  or  to  carry 
it  in  inclosed  vessels  for  long  distances  without 
a  great  loss  of  encigy  due  to  condensatitm,  it 
is  practicable  to  do  this  with  compressed  air, 
witn  a  ctMnparatively  small  loss  of  energy  if 
the  air  be  heated  before  it  is  delivered  to  the 
motors  at  the  end  of  its  joum^.  Hence  com- 
pressed-air engines  are  practically  always  mo- 
tors of  special  forms  for  performing  special 
(^rations  and  are  usually  of  small  nze.  For 
descriptions  of  the  various  special  forms  ot 
compressed-air  engines  in  common  use,  see 
Dbhx:  Pnecicatio  Toou;  Poweb  Transmis- 
810N;  Stbebt  Railway. 

C0UPBB8SED-AIB  LOCOKOTIVE.  A 
locomotive  engine  in  which  air  under  pressure 
takes  the  place  of  steam  as  the  propulsive  force. 
Compressed-air  locomotives  occupy  a  rather 
limited  fleld  of  usefulness,  their  cnief  applica- 
tions being  street-railway  propulsion  on  a  lim- 
ited scale,  mine,  quarry,  and  tannel  haulage,  and 
haulage  around  cane  plantations,  saw  mills,  cot- 
ton presses  and  warehouses,  textile  works,  and 
powder  mills,  where  the  risk  of  fire  has  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  Structurally,  a  compressed- 
air  locomotive  has  the  same  form  of  propelling 
mechanism  as  a  steam  locconotive,  but  in  place 
of  the  boiler  there  are  tanks  for  holding  com- 
pressed air,  these  tanks  being  recharged  at  in- 
tervals at  a  stationary  air-compressor  plant.  A 
brief  description  of  the  use  of  compressed-air 
locomotives  for  street-railway  propulsion  and  for 
mine  haulage  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  two  dis- 
tinctive classes  of  these  motors. 

Street  Ballway  ICotor  Cara.  Numerous  at- 
tempts have  been  made  in  the  United  States  to 
employ  compressed  air  for  propelling  street- rail- 
way cars;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
short  lines  operating  under  special  conditions, 
these  attempts  have  all  resulted  in  commercial 
failures.  Probably  the  most  extensive  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  in  New  York  City, 
on  some  of  the  railway  lines  crossing  the  ci^ 
from  east  to  west.  In  all  of  these  experiments 
a  motor-driven  car  has  been  employed  carrying 
the  tanks  underneath  the  seats  or  under  the 
floor  of  the  car.  In  Europe  the  Mekarsld  sys- 
tem of  compressed-air  street-car  locomotion  baa 
been  used  a|^»arentiy  with  euunderable  aaeeesa 
in  Paris,  France,  and  Berne,  Switserland.  A 
special  feature  of  the  Mekarski  system  is  the 
heating  of  the  air,  to  maintain  it  at  a  constant 
temperature,  by  passing  it  through  superheated 
water  at  330*  F.  The  air  thus  becomes  satu- 
rated with  steam,  which  sulMeqnently  partly  con- 
denses, its  latent  heat  being  absorbed  by  the  ex- 
panding air.  The  pressure  used  at  Berne  in  tho 
car  reservoirs  is  440  pounds  per  square  ineh. 
Ihe  en^ne  ia  ctmstructed  lUn  an  ordioary  steam 
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tramway  locomotive  and  drives  two  coupled  axles 
spaced  5.2  feet  apart.  It  has  a  pair  of  outside 
horizontal  cylinderB,  5.1  by  8.6  inches;  four 
coupled  wheels,  27i/»  inches  in  diameter.  The 
total  weight  of  the  car,  including  compressed  air, 
ia  7%  tons.  The  storage  tanks  consist  of  10 
Bbeet-iron  (nrlinden  with  an  aggrwate  capacity 
of  64H  feet  of  compressed  air.  The  cars  will 
run  for  4  miles  without  refilling  the  reservoirs. 
On  the  Paris  lines  the  pressure  used  is  547 
pounds,  and  the  cars  make  trips  of  7  miles  with- 
out refilling  the  reservoirs, 

Uinlng  liOComotlTes.  As  generally  con- 
structed, the  air  for  mining  locomotives  is  stored 
in  one  or  two  steel  tanks  luving  a  cubic  capacity 
designed  for  the  length  of  run^  weight  of  train, 
grades,  etc  These  tanks  nsnally  occupy  the 
space  that  the  boiler  does  on  an  ordinary  steam 
locomotive.  The  air  from  the  main  tank  or 
tanks  is  conducted  through  copper-pipe  connec- 
tions to  an  auxiliary  reservoir  of  suitable  diam- 
eter. The  pressure  in  this  auxiliary  tank  can  be 
r^ulated  (usually  150  pounds)  anywhere  from 
30  pounds  up  to  300  pounds,  as  required.  The 
air  18  reduced  and  controlled  from  the  main  tank 
by  a  reducing  valve  and  stop  valve,  and  can  be 
regulated  to  any  pressure  at  a  moment's  notice; 
when  once  set,  a  constant  pressure  is  maintained 
in  the  auxiliary  reservoir.  The  air  is  fed  to  the 
engine  cylinders  from  the  auxiliary  reservoir. 
Compressed-air  locomotives  for  industrial  uses 
are  built  substantially  the  same  as  mining 
locomotives.  Electric  locomotives  have  largely 
replaced  the  air-propelled  tywa. 

From  the  preceding  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
two  ^^pes  of  compressed-air  locomotives  are  the 
compr^sed-alr  motor  car  for  street-railway  pro- 
pulsion and  the  compressed-air  locomotive  proper 
for  mine,  plantation,  and  factory  haulage.  In 
both  forms  the  original  prime  motive  power  is 
usually  steam,  or  a  head  of  water  whose  energy, 
as  it  comes  from  the  boiler  or  hydraulic  motorTis 
employed  to  drive  the  air  compressors;  and,  as 
transformed  and  stored  in  the  compressed  air, 
to  propel  the  car  motor  or  locomotive  proper. 
See  AiB  O01CPBES8OB;  CoMPBEsaKD-Am  Enoini. 

COHPKBSSXD  -  AIB  TBEATKBNT.  A 
term  applied  to  the  use  of  air  under  pressure  for 
therapeutic  purposes.  The  treatment  is  admin- 
istered in  one  of  the  following  two  wa^s :  ( I )  by 
causing  the  patient  to  enter  an  air-tight  cham- 
ber, in  which  air  is  forced  under  pressure  till  the 
desired  density  is  obtained;  (2)  by  causing  the 
patient  to  enter  a  cabinet  in  which  he  is  seated 
in  such  a  position  as  to  receive  into  his  month 
the  end  of  a  tube  which,  passing  through  the 
front  of  the  cabinet,  connects  the  cavity  of  his 
lungs  with  the  outside  atmosphere,  while  an 
apparatus  on  the  roof  of  the  cabinet  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  pump  air  out  of  the  cabinet.  In  the 
air-tight  room  the  pressure  upon  all  parts  of  the 
patient's  body,  including  the  lung  cavity,  is 
the  same.  In  the  cabinet  the  pressure  within 
the  lung  cavity  is  many  times  greater  than  on 
the  rest  of  the  body,  thus  causing  great  expan- 
sion of  the  lungs  and  chest.  The  latter  treat- 
ment relieves  collapse  of  pulmonary  vesicles  and 
consolidations  in  many  cases;  the  former  treat- 
ment is  said  to  cause  increased  absorption  of 
oxygen  and  an  improved  function  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  respiratory  tract.  Both  meth- 
ods of  treatment  are  used  in  cases  of  tuberculo- 
sis, and  the  former  also  in  chronic  bronchitis  and 
asthma,  at  certain  water  cures.  See  Afiio- 
THBAnnnos ;  TvBKBCutJoais ;  Caisson  DisBasb. 


COMPBESSIBILITT   (from  Lat.  oompreM- 

sua,  p.p.  of  oomprimere,  to  compress,  from  com, 
together  +  premere,  to  press).  That  property 
of  bodies  by  which  they  admit  of  being  pressed 
into  less  space  than  they  otherwise  occupy.  It 
is  measured  by  the  relative  change  of  volume 
produced  by  the  application  of  unit  pressure. 
The  particles  composing  bodies  are  in  all  cases 
at  greater  or  less  dis&nce  from  one  another; 
and  whatever  brings  the  particles  closer  together 
diminishes  the  volume  or  bulk  of  the  body.  This 
may  be  effected  by  various  agencies,  as,  e.g.,  by 
the  withdrawal  of  heat,  but  the  effect  is  called 
compression  only  when  it  is  caused  by  mechani- 
cal force,  as  by  pressure  or  by  percussion.  All 
bodies  are  compressible,  but  in  mfferent  decrees. 
Solids  and  liquids  were  at  one  time  believed  to 
be  incompressible;  more  accurate  experiments, 
however,  nave  proved  that  this  is  not  the  case; 
water,  e.g.,  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  15,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  loses  one-twentieth 
of  its  volume,  and  under  greater  pressures  the 
loss  of  volume  is  still  greater.  The  law  connect- 
ing the  pressure  and  volume  of  solids  or  liquids 
at  constant  temperature  is  as  yet  unknown;  it 
will  probably  remain  unknown  until  the  m^ee- 
ular  condition  of  substances  in  these  states  of 
a^^egation  is  more  perfectly  understood  thsw 
it  IS  to-day.  Gases  are  strikingly  compressible, 
and  by  means  of  a  common  air  jpump  a  very 
large  amount  of  air  can  be  forced  into  the  space 
of  one  cubic  inch.  The  variation  of  the  volume 
of  a  gas  with  the  pressure  is  expressed  by  the 
law  cn  Boyle  and  Mariotte  as  lotig  as  the  pres- 
sure is  moderate.  Under  greater  pressures  gases 
follow  approximately  the  law  of  Boyle  and 
Mariotte  as  modified  by  Van  der  Waats.  See 
QAS;  MOLECUUia — Moleculab  Weiohts. 

COMFBES^OB.  An  instrument  used  on  ship- 
board for  temporarily  cliecking  the  running  of 
the  anchor  chain.  It  consists  usually  of  a  curved 
arm  pivoted  at  one  end  and  arranged  to  be  swiinx 
across  the  underside  of  the  chain  pipe  through 
the  deck  and  grip  the  chain  by  pressing  it 
against  the  lip  of  the  pipe.  The  term  was  also 
applied  to  an  attachment  to  old-type  guns  for 
checking  the  recoil  by  squeezing  two  or  more  sur- 
faces together  and  thus  increasing  the  friction. 

COHPBESSOB,  AiB.   See  An  Cohpbbssob. 

COK'PBOICISE  UEASUBES  OF  1800,  or 
Omnibus  Bill.  A  name  popularly  ^ven  to  a 
series  of  measures  passed  by  the  United  States 
Congress  in  1860,  directed  to  a  general  settle- 
ment oi  ootain  questitms  arising  out  of  the 
strugrie  over  slavery.  The  affirmance  of  Ameri- 
can rights  in  the  Or^n  territory,  by  the  Treaty 
of  1840  with  England,  and  the  acquisition  of  still 
larger  territories  from  Mexico  by  the  Treaty  of 
Ouadalupe-Hidalgo  (q.v.),  made  urgent  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  suitable  governments  for  this 
territory,  and  at  the  same  time  made  acute  the 
controversy  between  North  and  South  over  the 
seenring  of  acceptable  provisions  concerning 
slavery  in  the  statutes  organizing  such  govern- 
ments. One  phase  of  this  c(»itroversy  ended  with 
President  PtAk's  approval.  Aug.  14,  1848,  of  a 
bill  providing  for  the  erection  of  territorial  ^v- 
emment  in  Oregon  with  a  prohibition  against 
slavery.  With  reference  to  the  territory  ac- 
quired from  Mexico,  the  problem  was  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  Mexico  bad  abolished 
slavexy  in  her  dominions,  the  question  whether 
the  tine  ai  tihe  Missouri  Compromise  (q.T.)  ex- 
tended to  the  I^eific,  and  also  by  the  qnesticm 
whether  CimgreBs  might  admit  into  the  Uni<m 
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a  State  which  had  not  passed  through  the  Terri- 
torial Bta«e  of  organization.  The  necessity  of 
an  early  decisioQ  was  emphasized  by  the  sudden 
peopling  of  much  of  this  Territory,  incident  to 
the  discovery  of  gold.  Under  such  circumstances 
Henry  Clay  offered  in  the  Senate,  on  Jan.  29, 
1850,  a  general  scheme  of  adjuatment,  which  pro- 
vided that  California  should  be  admitted  as  a 
State  with  her  free  constitution ;  that  Territorial 
governments  should  be  created  in  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  Mexican  cession  without  reference 
to  Blaveiy;  that  trading  witiiin  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  slaves  brought  there  for  purpose  of 
sale  should  be  forbidden;  that  there  should  be 
a  more  stringent  fugitive-slave  law;  and  that 
Texas  should  release  all  claims  on  New  Mexico 
in  return  for  the  assumption  by  the  national 
government  of  the  old  Texan  debt.  These  pro- 
posals were  attacked  both  by  the  Southern 
friends  of  slavery  and  by  the  more  extreme  anti- 
slav^  element  at  tibe  North.  After  several 
weeks  of  heated  debate,  including  the  last  speech 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  (q.T.)  and  the  famous  Seventh 
of  March  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  (q.v).,  the 
whole  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  13, 
from  which  committee,  on  May  8,  Mr.  Clay  re- 
ported three  bills.  Hie  first  provided,  in  addi- 
tion to  details  as  to  the  debt  and  boimdary  of 
Teous,  for  the  admission  of  California  wiUi  its 
antisUivexy  constitution,  and  for  the  Territ(»ial 
oiganizatiot  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  (tiien  in- 
eluding  the  present  Arizona)  in  such  form  that 
slavery  shoiud  be  allowed  in  those  Territories. 
The  second  bill  provided  for  a  modified  fugitive- 
slave  law.  The  third  bill  provided  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Three  months  even  then  were  occupied 
with  animated  and  protracted  discussicms,  with 
the  result  that  the  wh<de  scheme  oi  compromise 
seemed  to  have  proved  a  failure.  Mr.  Fillmore, 
however,  having  succeeded  to  the  presidency  upm 
the  deattt  in  Jiuy  of  President  Taylor,  adopted  a 
poliqr  more  favorable  than  had  his  predecessor  to 
the  measures  proposed,  vritfa  the  result  that  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  Clay's  plan  eventually  became 
law,  although  divided  into  several  statutes.  The 
Senate  pa^ed  the  bill  for  the  organization  of 
Utah  on  August  1,  that  concerning  Texas  on 
August  9,  that  for  the  admission  of  California 
on  August  13,  that  concerning  New  Mexico  on 
August  15,  the  new  fugitive-slave  law  on  August 
26,  and,  finally,  the  law  prohibiting  the  stave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Coltunbia  on  September 
16.  Before  the  end  of  September  all  these  bills 
had  passed  the  House  and  had  been  signed  by 
the  President.  The  arrangement  thus  effected 
was  accepted  by  both  parties  in  the  campaign  of 
1862,  in  the  "finality"  planks  of  their  platforms, 
and  the  davery  qnntion  was  generally  regarded 
as  settled.  The  quiet  was  brokeij  abruptly,  how- 
over,  and  the  whole  controversy  renewed  with  in- 
creased bitterness  when  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
(q.T.)  introduced  his  bill  for  the  organization, 
in  18&4,  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  thus  pre- 
cipitated the  battle  anew  both  on  the  fields  of 
Kansas  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

In  the  first  volume  of  Kbodes,  Hiatory  of  the 
Vnited  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850 
(new  ed..  New  York,  1901),  a  careful  review  is 

S'ren  of  all  t^ie  circumstances  connected  with 
is  famous  compromise,  including  dcetches  of 
the  chief  participants  in  the  debates.  A  shorter 
review  of  the  situation  is  given  in  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  Schouler,  History  of  the  ViUted  States 
under  the  OonttiMion   (Washington,  1889). 


The  lives  of  statesmen  of  the  period  should  alao 
be  cmsulted.    See  SlaTOt. 

COMFTOVSTEB.  See  CaLOCLATZiTa  Ma- 
chines. 

COXF^N,  Edwabo  (Mackenzie)  (1854- 
).  An  English  actor,  bom  in  London.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  new  Theatre 
Royal,  Bristol,  in  1873,  and  his  first  appearance 
in  London  at  Drury  liane  in  1877.  He  accom- 
panied Adelaide  Neilson  on  her  American  tour, 
returning  in  1880.  In  1881  he  organized  the 
Compton  Comedy  Company,  and  with  this  or- 
ganization during  a  period  of  30-odd  years  he 
built  up  a  repertory  of  more  than  60  plays. 
In  1911  he  was  associate  manager  of  the  Ken- 
nington  Theatre,  and  in  1912  and  1913  he  toured 
as  Nobody  in  Everywoman. 

COltPTON,  Hekbt  (1632-1713).  An  AngU- 
can  bishop  of  Oxford  (1674)  and  of  London 
(1675).  He  was  bom  at  Compton  Wyngates 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  the  tutor 
of  the  daughters  of  James  II,  Mary  and  Anne, 
who  through  his  teachings  became  attached  to 
the  Protesu.nt  fiiitii.  In  1686,  at  the  instigation 
of  James,  he  was  suspended  by  the  high  court 
of  ecclesiastical  commission  from  further  exer- 
cises of  episcopal  functions,  on  the  all^^ 
ground  of  having  permitted  the  preaching  of 
controversial  sermons  vrlthin  his  dioceses.  Thia 
suspension  was  reversed  in  1688.  Comptmi  was 
one  of  the  active  leaders  of  the  revolutimi  of 
1688,  and  he  used  his  influence  to  have  William 
and  Mary  crowned  Kins  and  Queen  of  England. 
He  presided  over  the  Upper  House  oi  Convoca- 
tion in  1689  and  assisted  in  the  revision  of 
the  liturgy. 

C01CFTB0I.I.EB,  kon-tr«Ker,  or  CON- 
TSOI/LEB,  (OF.  eontreroleur,  Fr.  oontrilewr, 
from  ML.  contrarotulator,  keeper  of  a  check 
roll).  An  officer  who  keeps  financial  accounts 
or  sees  that  they  are  properly  kept  and  audited. 
In  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  supervises  and  re- 
views the  actions  of  the  various  auditors  of  the 
Treasury,  upon  appeal,  advises  the  heads  of 
departments  as  to  constructions  of  laws,  and 
countersigns  all  warrants  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
has  charge  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating 
to  the  issue  and  regulation  of  the  national  hank 
currency  and  has  a  general  supervision  of  the 
national  banks.  By  the  Bankmg  Act  of  Dec. 
23,  1913,  the  Comptroller  is  made  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Boerve  Board,  having  super- 
vision over  the  reserve  system  created  by  the 
law.  State  and  municipal  comptrollers  in  the 
United  States  have  duties  timiW  to  those  of 
the  Federal  officials. 

COVFtTBaATION'  (Lat.  oompurgatio,  puri- 
fication, from  compurgare,  to  purify,  from  com-, 
together  +  pwgare,  to  purge,  from  puru^  pure 
-|-  agere,  to  perfOTm).  An  ancient  method  of 
proof  in  1^^  proceedings,  generally  known  in 
England  as  the  "wager  of  Taw."  It  consisted 
in  the  purgation,  i.e.,  the  purging  or  clearing, 
of  a  defencHuit  by  the  sworn  oaths  of  a  certain 
number  of  other  persons.  The  procedure  was 
singular  in  this,  tiiat  the  witnesses  swore,  not 
to  their  knowledge  of  the  fact  in  issue,  but  to 
their  belief  that  the  defendant  was  teUing  the 
truth.  The  numher  of  compurgators  was  often 
12;  but  it  varied  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
person  accused  and  according  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  crime  or  action.  It  was  seldom  emplOTBd 
when  the  proof  of  the  crime  was  accearible. 
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When  it  had  been  allowed  and  proof  of  the 
man's  guilt  was  afterward  obtained,  the  com- 

Siugatora  UBually  snfTered  the  same  penalty  aa 
lie  accused.  The  procedure  was  available  in 
man^  forms  of  civil  suit  and  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. Compurgation  was  employed  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  procedure  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  throughout  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  existed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
was  in  use  in  the  courts  of  the  common  law  in 
England  ujitil  it  was  gradually  supersede  by 
the  jury  system.  Though  long  obsolete,  it  was 
revived  in  England  in  an  action  of  debt  as  late 
aa  1824  (King  v.  Williams,  8  Barn,  and  Cress. 
S387 ) .  It  was  not  until  1833  that  it  was  finally 
abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament  (2  and  3  Will, 
ly,  c.  42,  S  13).  In  other  European  countries, 
except  Spain,  it  was  in  use  later  than  in  Eng- 
land; in  Italy  it  was  employed  in  a  clerical 
<K>urt  in  November,  1804.  It  never  existed  in 
am  legal  procedure  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  English  Colonies  in  America.  See  JuBt; 
Oath;  Pboof;  Witness.  The  procedure  is 
elaborately  discussed  by  Blackstone,  Commen- 
taries on  the  Lavoa  of  England.  See  also  Inder- 
wick.  The  Ewg's  Peace:  A  Hietorical  Sketch  of 
English  Law  Courts  (London,  1895) ;  Stephen, 
History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England  (ib., 
1883)  Pollock  and  Maittand,  History  of  Eng- 
lish Law  (2d  ed.,  Boston*  1809);  Lm,  Super- 
stition  and  Force  {4th  ed.,  Boston,  1892). 

COK'STOOX,  Anthoict  (1844-  ).  An 
American  reformer,  bom  In  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
He  was  educated  at  high  schools  in  his  native 
State  and  during  the  Civil  War  served  in  the 
Union  army  from  1863  to  1865.  Afterward  he 
became  an  active  worker  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  New  York  CSty  and 
upon  the  organisation  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice  in  that  city  (1873)  was  ap- 
pointed chief  special  agent.  Thereafter  he  at- 
tained emsiderable  prominence  by  his  vigorous 
crusade  against  such  books,  papers,  pictures,  and 
Cfltablishments  as  he  considered  injurious  to  the 
public  morals.  He  published:  Frauds  Exposed 
(1880) }  Traps  for  the  Young  (1883) ;  Oambting 
Outrages  (1887);  Morals  Versus  Art  (1887); 
and  magazine  articles  relating  to  similar  subjeeta. 

COHSTOCE,  Cntus  Baujou  (1831-1910). 
An  American  soldier  and  military  engineer. 
He  was  bom  in  West  Wrentham,  Mass.,  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1856,  mis  appointed 
lientenuit  engineer,  and  from  1859  to  1861  was 
assistant  professor  of  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy  at  the  Military  Academy.  After 
serving  in  the  construction  of  the  defenses  of 
Washington  and  with  the  Army  of  th«  Potomac 
in  1862  he  became  chief  en^eer  of  that  army. 
He  was  subsequently  en^sged  in  the  sie^  of 
Vicksburg,  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tenneaaee  in  1803,  was  assistant  inspector 
general  of  the  IMviiion  of  the  Mississippi  in  1868- 
64,  and  senior  aid-de-camp  to  General  Grant 
in  1864-66.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
brevetted  major  general  of  volunteers  and  brig- 
adier gene»l  in  the  regular  army,  and  fmo 
1866  to  1870,  was  aid-de-camp  to  the  general 
in  chief,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  Afterward 
for  several  years  he  was  superintending  engi- 
neer of  the  geodetic  survey  of  the  Northem 
and  Northwestern  lakes.  In  1888  he  became 
eoltmel  in  the  engineer  corps  and  was  retired 
from  active  service  in  1895.  He  was  promoted 
on  the  retired  list  to  be  brigadier  general  in 
1904.  His  publications  include:  Notea  om  Euro- 


pean Surveys  (1876) ;  Survey  of  the  Northum- 
tern  Lakes  (1877) ;  Primary  TriangiUation 
United  States  Lake  Survey  (1882);  A  Com- 
stock  Genealogy  (1907). 

COICSTOCX^GieoboiCast  (185S-  ).  An 
American  astronomer,  bom  at  Madison,  Wis. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1877  and  in  law  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
(1883).  He  also  studied  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy and  in  1881  was  appointed  assistant 
astronomer  at  the  Washburn  Observatory  of 
the  Universily  of  Wisconsin.  In  1886  he  was 
made  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Ohio , 
State  University,  but  in  1887  returned  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  as  associate  director 
of  the  observatory,  of  which  he  was  afterward 
made  head  director.  He  became  a  member  of 
many  scientific  bodies.  His  works  include : 
Method  of  Least  Squares  (1890);  Publications 
of  the  Washburn  Observatory;  Observations  of 
Double  Start,  wAa.  vi-xii  (1896-1906);  Temt- 
Book  of  Astronomy  (1900) ;  Te^-Book  of  FiM 
Astronomy  for  Engineers  (1902;  2d  ed.,  1908). 

COMSTOCK,  John  HsNBT  (1849-  ).  An 
American  entomologist,  bom  at  Janesville,  Wis. 
He  was  educated  at  Cornell  University,  where 
he  became  first  instractor,  then  assisbmt  pro- 
fessor, and,  in  1882,  professor  of  entomolt^ 
and  general  invertebrate  zoiUtigy.  From  1878 
to  1881  he  was  United  States  entomologiBt.  In 
1801  he  became  nonresident  professor  of  ento- 
mology at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
His  Itivestigations  de^  with  the  morphology, 
classification,  and  economic  relations  of  insects. 
In  Vidn  work  he  has  been  assisted  by  his  wife, 
Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  who  is  herself  an  en- 
tomologist and  prominent  in  the  educational 
movement  emanating  from  Cornell  University 
towards  the  general  extension  of  nature  study. 
His  important  publicatitms  include:  Report  on 
Cotton  Inseett  (1879);  Annual  Report  of  the 
BnPmologiat  (1879-81);  fntroduction  to  BnUh 
mology,  part  i  (1888);  Evolution  and  Taaon- 
omy  (1893) ;  A  Maiutal  for  the  Study  of  In- 
sects, with  bis  wife,  Anna  Botsford  Comstock 
(1895) ;  The  Wings  of  Insects,  with  J.  G.  Need- 
ham  (1897);  Insect  Life  (New  York,  1901);  ^ 
How  to  Know  the  Butterflies  of  the  Eastern 
United  State*,  with  his  wife  (1004);  The 
Spider  Book  (New  York,  1012). 

OOUSTOOX,  John  Lkb  (1780-1868).  An 
American  author  of  textbooks.  He  was  bom  at 
Lyme,  Conn.,  and  after  a  common-school  educa- 
tion took  up  the  study  of  medicine.  He  served 
as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  War  of  1812  and  at 
its  dose  settled  in  Hartford,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  writing  and  the  preparation  of  text- 
books on  the  various  sciences  and  history.  His 
System  of  Natural  Philoaophy  (1831)  reached 
a  sale  of  900,000  copies,  while  other  popular 
works  from  his  pen  were  an  Introdnotion  to 
Mineralogy  (1832);  History  of  the  Precious 
Metal*  (1849);  History  of  the  Greek  Revolu- 
tion (1828). 

COMSTOCK,  Thkodobe  Bbtart  (1849-  ). 
An  American  geologist,  bom  at  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio.  He-  graduated  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  in  1868  and  at  Comell  in  1870  and  in 
1873  accompanied  Capt.  W.  A.  Jones's  Wyoming 
and  Yellowstone  Pane  expedition  as  geologist. 
From  1875  to  1870  he  was  professor  of  geology 
and  paleontology  at  Comell,  where  he  estab- 
lished the  department  of  economic  geolc^.  He 
acted  in  1870-^  as  general  manuer  of  a  mining 
company  at  Silverton,  CaL,  and  from  1884  to 
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1889  occupied  the  chair  of  miaing  en^neering 
and  physics  at  the  University  of  IHinois.  He 
was  assistuit  State  Oeolcmst  of  Arkansas  in 
1887-88  and  of  Texas  in  1W9-9I ;  in  the  latter 
year  he  founded  the  Arizona  School  of  Mines, 
which  he  directed  until  1895,  and  from  1893 
to  1895  was  president  of  the  University  of 
Arizona.  In  1886  he  was  elected  secrets^  of 
the  geological  and  geographical  section  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  He  published  The  Scientifio  Value  of 
the  TeUotoatone  Park  (1874);  Outliiie  of  Gen- 
eral Geology  (1878);  Classification  of  Rocks 
(1877) ;  and  many  papers  dealing  with  the  geol< 
ogy  and  mineral  deposits  of  Colorado,  Texas, 
Wyoming  and  other  parts  of  the  West. 

OOUSTOOK  LOSE.  A  remarkable  compound- 
fissure  vein,  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  located  in 
Storey  Co.,  Nev,,  on  5ie  eastern  slope  of  Mount 
Davidson,  a  northeastern  spur  of  the  Sierras, 
at  a  point  about  20  miles  east  of  the  California 
State  line.  Its  discovery  in  1859,  when  it  re- 
ceived the  name  "Washoe,"  created  great  ex* 
eitement  and  led  to  the  building  up  of  Virginia 
City.  The  vein  is  about  4  miles  in  length  aad 
varies  in  width  from  zero  at  the  ends  to  3000 
feet  at  the  middle  point.  It  occupies  a  zone 
of  displacement  in.  igneous  rocks,  chie6y  an- 
desites  of  Terttai^  age.  Hie  ore,  which  is  of 
high  grade,  containing  both  silver  and  gold  in 

Eroportion  of  three  of  the  former  to  two  of  the 
itter,  occurs  in  great  pockets  known  as  bonan- 
zas, chiefly  along  the  eastern  portion  of  the  vein. 
The  excavations  along  this  fissure  vein  have 
been  carried  to  great  depths,  approximating 
3500  feet,  until  operations  became  difiScult 
through  the  inflow  of  hot  water  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  ITO"  F.  Tbe  Sutro  Tunnel,  with  a 
length  of  4  miles,  was  driven  with  a  view  to 
draming  this  water,  but  with  only  partial  suc- 
cess, ^uie  richness  of  the  are  of  this  lode  may 
be  realized  from  the  value  of  the  product,  the 
total  value  during  the  years  1860-90  having 
been  $340,000,000;  the  greatest  output  for  a 
single  year  was  $38,000,000  in  1877.  Since 

1890  the  production-  has  declined. 

Besides  its  economic  value,  the  Comstock  Lode 
is  of  great  interest  in  other  directions.  One  of 
the  earliest  classifications  of  igneous  rocks  (q.v.) 
was  attempted  in  connection  -mih  the  study  of 
the  geologic  relations  of  the  ore  bodies  by  Von 
Richthofen  in  1868;  and  Van  Hise,  Iddings,  and 
Becker  have  at  a  later  period  perfected  the 
modem  classification  of  igneous  rocks  with  the 
aid  of  considerable  information  derived  from 
the  Comstock  Lode  and  Sutro  Tunnel.  Also  many 
important  observations  have  lieeu  made  on  the 
relation  between  the  size  of  grain  and  the  rate 
of  cooling,  and  upon  the  rate  of  development  of 
crystallization  in  igneous  rocks.  Again,  experi- 
ments have  here  bran  carried  aa  by  Carl  Boms 
with  the  object  of  determining  the  temperature 
variations  and  electric  manifestations  in  the 
deeper  workings.  For  more  precise  information 
on  the  geologic  features  and  methods  of  mining 
of  the  ComsuMsk  Lode,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  following  works:  Becker,  "Geology  of  the 
Comstock  Ix5e  and  Washoe  District,"  with  folio 
atlas;  being  Monograph  of  the  United  States 
Oeologioal  Survey,  vtA.  iii  (Washingt«i,  1882) ; 
Lord,  "Comstock  Mining  and  Miners,"  Jfono- 
graph  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
vol.  iv  (ib.,  1883) ;  Keid,  Structure  and  Genesis 
of  the  Comstock  Lode  (Berkeley,  Cal.,  1905). 

OOXCEf  Vast,  Isnou  Augdsti  BIakie  FKak- 


^is  XAvncB,  known  generally  as  AuonsTE  Comte 
(1798-1857).  A  celebrated  French  philosopher, 
the  founder  of  the  positive  philosopfnr,  or  posi- 
tirism  (q.v.).  He  was  bom  at  Hon^Uier, 
and  educated  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in 
Paris,  from  which  he  was  expelled  for  his  part 
in  a  protest  of  students  against  one  of  tbe  in- 
structors. From  1816  he  supported  himself 
by  tutorial  work.  In  Paris  he  met  Saint-Simon, 
with  whose  theories  he  was  at  first  greatly 
charmed,  but  from  whose  influence  he  broke 
away  in  1824.  In  the  following  year  he  married 
Caroline  Massin,  but  the  union  was  unhappy. 
In  1826  he  began  a  course  of  lectures  at  his 
own  house  on  his  system  of  philosophy  and  had 
among  his  hearers  such  men  as  Humboldt  and 
Blainville.  Excessive  work,  however,  ruined  his 
health,  and  after  the  third  lecture  he  became 
insane,  was  taken  to  an  asylum,  and  tried  to 
commit  suicide.  He  soon  recovered  the  use  of 
his  faculties  and  took  up  his  studies  and  lec- 
tures a^in.  In  1836,  he  got  a  position  as  ex- 
aminer for  entrance  to  the  Ecole  Pidytechnique, 
which  he  held  for  some  10  ^eors;  afterward 
he  was  largely  supported  by  his  pupils  and  ad- 
mirers. John  Stuart  Mill,  with  whom  Comte 
had  been  in  correspondence  for  some  time,  in- 
duced some  wealthy  English  friends  to  advance 
about  $1200  to  Comte  in  1845.  In  1848  Littrj 
headed  an  appeal  for  a  public  8ul>scription  for 
the  benefit  of  Comte,  who  subsisted  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  it  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
1845  he  met  Clotilde  de  Vaux,  whose  husband 
was  serving  a  life  sentence,  and  conceived  an 
extravagant  affection  and  admiration  for  her. 
The  relation  was  broken  by  her  death  a  year 
later,  after  which  Comte  had  a  second  attack 
of  mental  alienation.  His  death  took  place  on 
Sept.  5,  1857. 

Comte  published  a  number  of  important  philo- 
sophic works,  the  most  famous  being  his  Court 
de  philoeophie  positive  (6  vols.,  1830-42),  of 
which  a  condensed  English  translation  by  Har- 
riet Martineau,  approved  by  the  author,  ap- 
peared in  1853.  Other  works  were:  Traiti  €li- 
mentaire  de  g€omHr\e  analytique  (1843) ;  Traiti 
d'astronomie  populaw-e  { 1845) ;  Syst^me  de  pol- 
itigue  positive  (4  vols.,  1851--64;  Eng.  trans., 
London,  1875-77);  Cat^chisme  positiviste,  on 
sommaire  exposition  de  la  rSligion  untt)er«eU« 
(1852).  Comte's  central  and  governing  doe- 
trine  is  that  the  human  race,  like  the  individ- 
ual, necessarily  passes  through  three  intdleetnal 
sti^ies:  (1)  the  the(d<^cal,  in  which  a  supw- 
natural  origin  is  sought  for  all  phenomena, 
and  the  deus  ex  machina  is  the  only  explana- 
tion of  events;  (2)  the  metaphysical,  in  which 
the  sensuously  supernatural  is  set  aside,  and 
an  effort  is  made  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  "abstract  forces  or  entities  supposed  to  in- 
here in  various  substances  and  capable  of 
engendering  phenomena";  (3)  the  positive, 
in  which  the  mind  affirms  the  futility  of  both 
theological  and  metaphysical  inquiries,  aban- 
dons all  vain  search  after  the  causes  and  es- 
sences of  things,  and  "restricts  itself  to  the 
observation  and  classification  of  phenomena, 
and  to  the  discovery  of  the  invariable  relations 
of  succession  and  similitude  which  things  bear 
to  each  other — in  a  word,  to  the  discovery  of 
tbe  laws  of  phenomena."  Theology  and  meta- 
physics are  alleged  to  be  in  their  dotage,  and 
all  the  anarchy  of  modern  life  to  arise  from 
the  presence  of  these  disturtitiw  elements.  To 
deliver  us  from  their  hurtful  inflneno^  OoDto 
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emploTB  the  principles  of  positivism  to  organize 
a  new  social  doctrine,  which  shall  embrace  the 
entire  wants  of  nun  as  an  intellectual  and  emo- 
tifinal  being.  Be  thus  aima  at  being  the  foun- 
der, not  auj  of  a  new  philosophy,  but  alao  of 
a  new  religum,  and  even  aBmimed  the  title  <d 
Fondatwr  de  la  religion  de  VJwmatnH.  See 
FosinTiSH;  and  consult:  Littri,  Augitate  Comte 
«t  la  phiUuiophie  positive  ( Paris,  1877 ) ;  Mill, 
Comte  and  Positivism  (London,  1866) ;  Caird, 
The  Social  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Comte 
(Ola^gow,  1886);  Gruber,  August  Comte,  «em 
Leben  and  seine  LeKre  (Freiburg,  1889);  the 
first  volume  of  Fiske,  OutUmss  o/  Cocmio  PMr 
losophy  (Boston,  1874) ;  Levy-Bruhl,  La  pMIo* 
Sophie  d^Auguate  Comte  ( 1900,  Eng.  trans., 
1903) ;  L.  de  Montesquieu  Fezensoc,  Le  ajfSthme 
politique  d'Aug%wte  Comte  (1907). 

COICTX  DB  BOUBSOITFLE,  kONt  de  bOSr"- 
eoyfl',  Le  (Fr.,  The  Count  of  Boursoufle).  A 
comedy  by  Voltaire,  produced  in  public,  post- 
humously, in  1802.  It  had  been  privately  acted, 
however,  at  the  ChAteau  de  Gire^  In  1734,  and 
wain  at  tihe  Ch&teau  d*Anet  in  1747,  under  the 
title  of  <i%umd  est-oe  qu'on  me  mariet  It  was 
drawn  from  Vanbrugh's  JSelopse. 

COKTE  DE  PABIS,  de  pfc'r*'.  See  Fasib, 
Louis  Philippe  Albebt  d'OblAahb,  Coicn  dk. 

COmnC.   See  CoMO. 

OfyiSTJB  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ew/ut,  Kdmos; 
compare  kAhoi,  revel,  or  band  of  revcdlers).  A 
Greek  god  of  revelry,  who  first  appears  clearly 
personifled  in  the  third  century  AJ>.  (SeePHiLOS* 
VBATDS,  3,  4.)  Phitoetratus  describes  Gomns  as 
a  winged  youth  slumbering  in  a  standing  at- 
titude, his  legs  crossed,  his  countenance  flushed 
with  wine,  his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast,  his 
left  hand  feebly  grasping  a  hunting  spear,  his 
right  hand  an  inverted  torch.  Milton,  in  his 
poem  "Comus,"  has  represented  Comus  as  bom 
from  the  loves  of  Bacchus  and  Circe,  "much 
like  his  fother,  but  his  mother  more";  a  sor- 
oerer,  who  givea  to  travdiers  a  magic  drauf^t 
that  changes  the  human  face  Into  the  "brutal 
form  of  BCMue  wild  beast,"  and  maJces  them,  hid- 
ing from  them  their  own  foul  disfigurement,  for- 
get all  the  purities  of  life,  "to  roll  with  pleasure 
in  a  Hensual  sty." 

OOKTNr  kOm'In.  A  family  which  rose  to 
great  power  and  eminence  in  Scotland  after  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  name  is  also  spelled 
Comin,  Cominea,  or  Cumin. — Robkbt  de  Comtn, 
tiw  founder  of  the  family,  was  probably  from 
Flandws  and  followed  William  the  Conqueror 
to  Eiulaad.  He  waa  made  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land m  1068.  In  1069  he  was  sent  to  reduce 
tiie  provinces  of  the  North.  He  seized  Durham, 
but  the  people  rose  against  him,  and  he  perished 
in  the  flames  of  the  Bishop's  palace.  The  family 
became  moet  prominent  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.— William  Coiith,  who  died  in  1233,  ob- 
tained the  earldom  of  Buchan  by  marriage. 
Walixb,  one  of  his  sons  by  his  first  marriage, 
became  Earl  of  Monteith.  After  the  accession 
of  Alexander  in  of  Scotland,  Walter  practi- 
cally ruled  the  kingdom  till  1255,  He  died  in 
1268. — ^Alezandeb,  Earl  of  Buchan,  his  half- 
brother,  by  marrying  a  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Winchester,  acquired,  in  1270,  the  high  office 
of  Constable  of  Scotland,  with  great  estates  in 
Galloway,  Fife,  and  the  Lothians.  He  was  the 
most  powerful  noble  in  Scotland  until  his  death, 
in  1289.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  how- 
ever, this  great  house  suffered  such  utter  mis- 
fotone  that,  in  the  words  of  a  omtenqxuary 
Vol. 
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chronicle,  "there  was  no  memorial  left  of  it  In 
the  land,  save  the  orisons  of  the  monks  of  Deer" 
(a  monastery  founded  by  William  Comyn,  Earl 
of  Buchaq,  in  1219).  The  Comyns  perished 
in  the  memoraUe  revolntiim  which  placed  Bruce 
on  the  throne  <rf  Scotland.  Their  chief,  the 
Lord  of  Badenoch,  was  in  1291  an  unsnccesBfnl 
competitor  for  the  crown,  as  a  descendant, 
through  King  Donald  Bane,  of  the  old  Celtic 
dynasty.  His  eon,  Red  John  Coutn,  was  one 
of  the  three  wardens  of  Scotland  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  gallant  resistance  to 
tiie  English.  He  fell  under  Bruce's  dagger, 
before  the  altar  of  tiie  Franc^om  Friars  at 
Dumfries,  In  1806;  and  hia  kindred  went  down, 
one  after  another,  in  the  struggle  to  aveiue 
him. — JoHiT  COMTTT,  Earl  of  Buchan,  was  &- 
feated  by  Bruce  in  a  pitched  battle  near  In- 
verary  in  1308,  and  his  earldom  was  laid  waste. 
He  fled  to  England,  and  died  in  1313,  leaving 
no  children.  The  possessions  of  the  family, 
both  in  Scotland  and  Enriand,  were  taken  by 
the  King.  Consult  Dougus,  Peerage  of  8cot- 
Umd  (Edinburgh,  1764),  and  Burton,  Eisiory  of 
Beotlomd  (8  vols.,  Edinburs^,  n.d.). 

CON*.  An  Italian  prepontion,  meaning  *with,' 
much  used  in  musical  terminology;  thus,  oon 
spiritoy  oon  brio.  The  form  col,  a  contraction 
of  con  and  U,  means  *with  the.' 

CONAOHAB,  k6n'&-K&r.  A  character  in 
Scott'a  novel  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 

COKAHOOUT.  An  Island  of  the  SUte  of 
Rhode  Island  at  the  mouth  of  Narraganaett 
Bay  (Map:  Rhode  Island.  0  4).  It  is  about 
8  miles  long  by  1  mile  wide  and  comprises  the 
township  of  Jamestown.  The  village  of  the 
same  name  lies  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island, 
about  2%,  miles  nearly  due  west  of  Newport. 
At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  is 
Oonanicut  Park.  The  township  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1678  and  was  named  in  honor  of  King 
James  II.    Fop.  (of  township),  1910,  1175. 

OOVANT,  Chakcb  Axihdb  (1861-  ). 
An  American  expert  on  banking  and  finance. 
He  was  bom  in  Winehester,  Mms.,  studied  in 
puMlc  schools  and  with  private  tutors,  and 
from  1889  to  1901  was  correspondent  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. He  did  important  work  for  the  gold 
standard  and  the  gold-exchange  standard  and 
aided  in  the  development  of  a  monetary  system 
in  the  Philippines.  An  Imperialist,  im  this 
and  the  monetary  issue,  he  left  the  Demoeratie 
party.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Morton  Trust 
COB^ny  of  New  York  City  in  1902-06;  was 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce committee  on  currency  reform  ( 1906) 
which  recommended  a  central  bank;  and  in 
1910  was  American  delcsate  to  The  Hague  Con- 
ference on  Bills  of  Exwange.  He  wrote  many 
articles  for  periodicals  and  encyclopedias  on 
American  banking  and  on  Latin-American  fl- 
nanoe  and  trade,  and  published:  A  Bistorjf  of 
Modem  Banks  of  Issue  (1806;  4tfa  ed.,  1909); 
AlesBonder  Hamilton  (1001);  Wall  Street  and 
the  Country  (1004) ;  The  Principles  of  Monejf 
and  Banking  (1906;   also  French  trans.). 

CONANT,  Hannah  CBbien  Chaplin  ( ISftd- 
66).  An  American  biblical  scholar.  She  was 
bom  in  Danvers,  Mass.,  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman,  and  in  1830  waa  married  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  Conant.  In  1838  she  became  the  editor 
of  The  Mother's  Journal.  She  assisted  her  hus- 
b^id,  translated  from  the  German  Stoauss'a 
Boptinn  im  Jordan  (1844),  Neander's  oommen- 
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taxy  oa  Philippians  (1861),  and  Ubdcn't  The 
K«w  England  Theocracy  (1850),  and  wrote  Th« 
Earnest  Man,  an  excellent  biography  of  Adoni- 
ram  Judson  <I856),  and  a  Popular  HUtory  of 
English  Bible  Translation  (1856). 

CONANT,  Thohas  Jetftbson  (1802-91). 
An  American  biblical  Bcbolar.  He  was  born  at 
Brandon,  Vt.,  graduated  at  Middlebury  Collf^e 
(Middlebary,  Vt)  in  1823,  and  was  professor 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  German  in  Waterrille  Col- 
lege (now  Colby  College)  in  1827-33.  From 
1836  to  1850  he  was  professor  of  biblical  litera- 
ture and  criticism  in  the  Baptist  Thetrfogical 
Seminary  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  He  translated 
(1830)  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  the 
additions  of  Roedieer,  which  became  a  standard 
textbook  in  English.  With  Moses  Stuart  (q.v.), 
a  later  translator  of  Geeeniua,  he  hod  a  long 
controrersy.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
biblical  ez^esis  in  Rochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary from  1851  until  1867  and  then  devoted 
himself  to  Bible  revUdcm  for  the  American 
Bible  Union  until  1875.  He  published  in  1864 
a  treatise  on  the  term  fiawrlitip  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  a  classic  statement  of  the 
philol(^cal  evidence  for  immersion.  Dr.  Co- 
nant  was  one  of  the  American  committee  on 
the  revision  of  the  Bible.  He  published  critical 
editions,  with  revised  versions  of  The  Book  of 
Job  (1866),  7A0  Qospel  by  Matthw  (1860), 
The  New  Teatammt  (1866).  The  Book  of  Om- 
MM  (1868),  The  Book  of  Psalms  (1872),  The 
Book  of  Proverbs  (1872),  Isaiah  t.-<mti.  (1874), 
and  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 
(1884). 

COHA'TXOV  (Lat.  oonatio,  attempt,  from 
cONOn,  to  attefnpt).  An  endeavor,  a  striving 
to  attain  something.  The  attempt,  e.g.,  to  re- 
call a  name  which  liaa  slipped  from  memory  is 
a  conation.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  psychologists  as  to  whether  omwUtm  la 
an  ultimate  a^eet  of  eoneeioiisnesa  or  a  com* 
plex  of  sensation  <^.T.)  and  affection  (q.T.). 

There  are  two  typical  cases  of  conation — the 
consciousness  accompanying  muscular  exertion, 
and  the  state  of  active  attenticm.  (See  Atten- 
nos.)  The  similiarity  of  these  two  experiences 
has  led  some  psychologists  to  deny  that  there  is 
anythii^  more  in  conation  than  the  strain 
sensatitma  following  npon  mnacnlar  eratraction 
frfiM  a  pleasuitness  or  unpleasantness.  In  at- 
tention there  are,  further,  the  sensations  or 
ideas  attoided-to  and  those  attended-from.  But 
it  is  also  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
a>nation  is  a  simple  "attitude"  which  mind 
assumes  towards  its  objects,  a  peculiar  "mode 
of  being  conscious."  It  is  said  to  be  common 
to  desire,  yearning,  loiuing,  craving,  wishing, 
and  willing;  indeed,  to  ul  conseiousnesses  which 
have  an  inherent  tendency  to  pass  beyond  them- 
selves. On  this  definition  ccmation  is  a  self- 
determinaticHi  of  ctmacionsneBs.  In  desire,  e.g., 
emueiousnesB  endeavors  to  pase  from  the  want 
'  of  an  object  to  its  possession;  or,  if  an  un- 
pleasantly toned  idea  enters  consciousness — say 
the  idea  of  an  embarrassing  situation — a  cona- 
tion arises,  and  ctmscionsneas  makes  a  forcible 
effort  to  eject  the  unpleasant  idea.  Tliese  two 
views  are  not  necessarily  mutoally  exelnsiTe, 
although  they  arise  from  two  radiculy  differcoit 
methods  of  psychology.  The  first  analyzes  con- 
■eionsness  without  re^trd  to  the  offices  of  know- 
ing and  willing  whidi  mind  fulfills,  i.e.,  with- 
out reference  to  the  relation  of  mind  to  %he 
"outside"  world;  the  second  sets  cmsoioasneRs 


into  relation  with  its  objaeta,  and  aedn  to  dis- 
cover the  "behavior"  of  mind  towards  the  world. 
Or,  in  other  words,  the  first  scrutinizes  the 
"feeling  of  effort"  or  "endeavor"  in  an  analytic 
way,  and  finds  only  sensations  of  strain  and 
an  affective  quality;  the  second  assumes  that 
mind  takes  positive  "attitudes"  towards  its  ob- 
jects— that  it  is  not  only  a  sequence  of  occur- 
rences, but  a  self -determining  cause,  directing  its 
omi  contents,  an  agent  in  much  the  same  sense 
that  frictiiHi  is  an  went  in  the  induction  of 
electricity.  Consult:  Stout,  Snatiftie  Psychologjf 
(London,  1896);  Tittdiener,  Text-Book  of  P«y- 
chology  (New  York,  1910) ;  Eaperitnental  Psy- 
chology ( ib.,  1001 ) ;  James,  Principles  of  Psychol- 
ogy (ib.,  1890).  See  Desus;  Etfobt;  Fatiode; 
Will. 

COH'ATT,  TuoUAB  Jaubs  (1847-  ).  An 
American  Roman  Catholic  prelate.  He  was 
born  in  Irdand  and  was  educated  at  Montreal 
College  (1863-67),  Coll^  of  the  Holy  Ci^ 
(1869),  and  Montreal  Theologioal  School  (1872). 
He  was  pastw  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1880-07  and 
in  1806  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Catholic 
University,  Washington,  with  the  title  of  domes- 
tic prelate  to  the  Pope  (1897).  In  the  autumn 
of  1901  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Samoa  in  par- 
tiitus,  still  retaining  bis  university  position. 
In  1003  he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Mim- 
terey  and  Loe  Angeles.  In  1803  he  organized 
the  Catholic  Summer  School  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

CON'CAN  (Skt.  K6nkama),  or  XOITKAH. 
A  territory  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  (q.v.), 
British  India  (Map:  India,  B  5).  It  is  a  long 
strip  of  country,  about  300  miles  long  by  40 
miles  broad,  running  south  from  the  Danian- 
ganga  River,  between  the  coast  of  tiie  Arabian 
Sea  and  the  Western  Ghats.  Prior  to  1818. 
when  it  was  annexed  by  the  British,  it  was  a 
Mahratta  principality.  The  modem  districts 
of  Thana  (pop.,  1891,  810.000;  1001,  800.000; 
1911.  882,300)  and  Ratnagiri  (pop.,  1801,  1,< 
106.000;  1901,  1,167,000;  1011.  1.203.638)  are 
comprised  in  its  area. 

CON'CAVE  (Lat.  ooncawts,  hollow,  frtxn 
com-,  together  +  eavus,  hollow;  connected  with 
Gk.  Kiap,  kyar,  hole,  from  xitw,  kyein,  to  con- 
ceive, to  contain).  A  surface  is  said  to  be 
concave  when  its  centre  oi  curvature  is  towards 
the  observer,  convex  when  its  centre  of  curva- 
ture is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  observer. 
(See  Lkns,  Mirbob.)  In  geometry  a  plane 
polygon  is  said  to  be  concave  if  any  side  pro- 
duced cuts  the  polygon.  A  spherical  polygon 
is  said  to  be  concave  if  any  side  produrad  cuts 
the  polygon  so  as  to  leave  part  on  one  hemi- 
sphere and  ^>art  on  the  other.  A  BtAid  is  said  to 
be  concave  if  any  face  produced  cuts  tiie  solid. 

COHOEAI/lCBnT  (frmn  oonoeol,  from  OF. 
ooMoeler.  Lat.  otmotiare,  to  hide,  from  com-,  to- 
f^ther  +  eetorv,  to  hide).  As  a  l^al  term,  the 
improper  suppression  or  withholding  of  facte, 
the  covering  up  of  crimes,  or  the  secretion  of  a 
person  or  property.  The  effect  of  the  conceal- 
ment of  facts  is  dealt  with  under  such  tiUes  as 
Dboett;  Equttt;  Fbaud;  InsuRAHCB  (oq.v.). 
As  8B  dement  in  criminal  offenses,  oonoMlmoit 
has  been  considered  in  the  artides  on  Aocbb- 
atmi;  Bibth,  Concealhent  of  (qq.v.).  The 
ooneealment  of  goods  which  are  subject  to  reve- 
nue dntj,  or  the  secretion  of  property  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  its  being  taken  in  l^al 
process,  and  the  concealment  of  a  debtor  to  avoid 
the  service  of  sumnums  tm  him.  are  the  anb- 
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jeeta  of  BtatutOTj  ptotIbIoiib,  which  thonld  be 

oooBulted. 

CON'CENTBATZON  CAKPS,  or  DiSTBlCTS. 
In  the  mobilization  achemeB  of  countries  whose 
territories  are  contiguons,  an  important  feature 
is  of  necessity  the  district  within  which  the 
mobilised  forces  etmcratrate.  In  the  Field  Berv- 
iee  BeguIatUm*,  V»it«d  BtaU*  Army,  1919,  a 
Conom&ation  Camp  is  defined  as  a  place,  near 
the  scene  of  intended  operations  or  near  an 
embarkation  point,  where  troops  are  assembled 
for  immediate  use  against  the  enemy  or  for 
transport  to  an  oversea  theatre  of  operations. 
A  mobilitsation  camp  is  a  place  where  tnxms 
are  assembled  to  be  raised  to  war  strength, 
equipped  and  prepared  for  aervioe.  (See  iSmw- 
IZATION.)  The  term  "concentration  camp"  was 
used  in  a  different  sense  In  the  Cuban  insur- 
rection (1806-98),  during  which  the  Spaniards 
concentrated  all  Cuban  noncombatants  within 
fixed  limits;  and  similarly,  in  the  British- Boer 
War  of  1899-1902,  the  British  collected  the 
women  and  children  of  combatants  in  the  field, 
as  well  as  all  noncombatant  men,  and  estab- 
lished them  in  ramps  which  were  popularly 
known  as  concentration  camps.  In  1902  ctm- 
centration  camps  were  temporarily  established 
by  the  American  militaiy  authorities  as  an 
incident  of  the  campaign  in  Mindanao,  in  the 
Philippines. 

Another  example  of  the  concentration  camps 
was  found  during  the  internal  troubles  in  Mex- 
ico in  1914,  when  the  national  forces  pursued 
W  revolutionists  crossed  tiie  Bio  Qrande  and 
took  refuge  in  the  United  States.  The  na- 
tional aolmerB,  accompanied  by  women  and 
children,  were  received  by  the  United  States 
military  forces  and  collected  in  concentration 
camps,  where  they  were  disarmed,  no  oppor- 
tunity being  given  for  any  belligerent  auction 
or  return  to  Mexico  for  hostile  purposea. 

COHCENTBATIOV  MABCHEa  Marches 
of  concentration  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  assembling,  at  a  certain  time  and  place, 
bodies  of  tra<^  from  different  kwalities.  Such 
inarches  require  an  accurate  eonmutation  of  the 
time  required  for  marching  and  of  the  road 
space  occupied  by  the  troops.  The  condition 
of  the  roads,  weather,  etc.,  must  be  considered. 
A  column  of  troops  on  the  march  should  not 
be  cut  by  another.  If  the  heads  of  two  col- 
umns meet  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy,  the 
senior  amunander  has  the  right  of  way ;  if  near 
the  enemy,  the  senior  determines  what  measures 
are  to  be  taken.  If  a  column  in  march  overtakes 
anotiier  at  a  halt,  it  may  pass  on,  provided  its 
commander  be  tiie  senior,  or  tiie  other  i^mi- 
mander  gives  his  consent.  In  either  case  the 
column  which  advances  first  is  accompanied 
by  its  combat  train;  the  field  train  waits  for 
^e  other  colxmm  with  its  combat  train  to  pass, 
but  precedes  the  field  train  of  the  latter  column. 
Consult  Field  Bervioe  RtgutatUms,  United 
Statee  Army,  1919. 

COHCEPCI6H,  kftn-sep'si-On'  <Sp.,  eonoep- 
tion).  The  capital  of  the  province  <k  the  same 
name,  Chile,  situated  on  the  Biobio  River,  6 
miles  from  its  mouth  (Map:  Chile,  C  11).  The 
streets  of  the  city  are  clean  and  paved.  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  town  hall, 
the  agricultural  school,  and  a  normal  school. 
Concepcidn  is  a  bishopric.  A  railroad  runs  to 
Talcahuano,  on  the  Bay  of  Concepcifin,  the  port 
of  tiie  city.  The  city  is  in  a  fertile  district  and 
has  an  active  trade.   Pop.,  1007,  55,330.  Ctm* 
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cepci6n  was  founded  in  1550,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Pence,  and  built  in  its  present  sit- 
uation in  1754,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
former  town  in  1751  by  an  earthquake.  Dur- 
ing the  Spanish  occiqwtion  it  was  the  second 
lu^t  city  of  Chile.  A  disastrous  earthquake 
occurred  in  1835,  after  which  the  ci^  was  re- 
built on  a  more  pretentious  plan.  In  1818  tiie 
independence  of  Chile  was  declared  hwe. 

00NCBF0Z6N,  or  Vilu  Coiioefci6n.  A 
city  of  Paraguay,  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Paraguay  River,  12S  miles 
north  hj  east  of  Aaunddn  (Map:  Paraguay, 
F  8).  Its  chief  industry  is  the  export  trade  in 
yerha  mati,  or  Paraguay  tea.  Pop.,  1900,  15,000. 

COVCEFCI6H.  A  seaport  town  of  Panay, 
Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  Iloilo,  capital  of 
the  District  of  Concepcidn,  situated  on  the  east 
ooast  of  the  island.  It  has  a  good  harbor  and 
laige  sugar  manuhujtories.  Pop.,  1003,  4666. 

OOHCSFClOir.  The  largest  town  of  Luzon, 
Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  Tarlae,  12  miles 
south  of  Tulac  (M^:  Luscm,  D  5).  It  has  an 
important  sugar  indnstiy;  rioe,  tobacco,  and  oom 
are  also  raised  in  the  surrounding  oountiy.  Pop» 
1003,  12,503. 

CONCEPCldV  DEL  UBTTOTTAT,  kta-sBp'- 
B«-6n'  del  9S'rQ9.gwft'«,  or  OONOBFCI6H.  A 
town  in  the  Proving  of  Entre  Rios,  Argentina, 
situated  on  the  Uruguay  River  (Map:  Argen- 
tina, F  10).  It  is  the  seat  of  a  national  coU^ 
and  a  normal  school.  The  town  has  transporta- 
tion facilities  by  rail  and  water,  the  river  being 
navigable  for  large  vessels,  and  controls  an  im- 
portant trade  in  cattie  and  packed  meat.  Vvp., 
1896,6111.  OmcepciAn  del  Uruguay  was  founded 
in  1778,  by  Tomfts  Roeanuwa,  and  was  formerly 
known  as  Arroyo  de  la  China. 

OON'CBFT  (Lat.  oonoeptua,  thouf^t,  from 
eonoipere,  to  conceive,  from  com-,  tt^etfaer  -|- 
capere,  to  seise).  In  traditional  formal  logic  a 
concept  is  an  idea  of  a  characteristic  or  charao- 
teristios  belonging  to  more  than  one  person  or 
thing,  exception  stands  opposed  to  "simple 
apprehensicm,"  which  deals  with  indlTidnals 
singly.  But  traditional  logic  has  proved  unsat- 
isfactory to  many  philosophers  from  the  time 
of  Kant  (q.v.) ;  hence  they  have  taken  the  term 
"concept"  and  changed  its  meaning  to  correspond 
to  their  views  of  the  function  of  thought.  Thus 
Kant  maintained  tliat  the  understanding  sup- 
plies to  experience  certain  forms  or  principles  of 
connection,  such  as  causality:  tiiese  he  calls 
"pure  concepts,"  designating  the  concepts  of 
traditional  logic  "empirical  concepts."  For 
Hegel  a  concept  is  the  uni^  which  thought  in 
its  nij^est  stage  achieves,  a  unity  in  whidi  etm- 
tradictories  are  merged  and  harmonized.  For  the 
pragnutist  a  concept  is  a  methodolo^cal  device 
to  which  experience  resorts  when  perplexed. 
"Feeling,"  says  James,  "must  have  been  origi- 
nally sdf-sumciag;  and  thought  appears  as  a 
superadded  function,  adapting  it  to  a  wider  en- 
Tironment  than  that  of  which  brutes  take  ae- 
connt."  Out  of  the  "abori^nal  sensible  much- 
ness attention  carves  its  objects.  We  say  what 
each  part  of  the  sensible  continuum  is,  and  all 
these  abstracted  whats  are  concepts."  Ccmsult 
Richter,  The  Developme»t  of  the  Conoept,  Bia- 
torio  and  Oenetio  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1908). 

COHCEPT?IOH.   See  Embbtologt,  HuicAir. 

OONCTPTIOy,  in  Psychology.    See  Idea. 

OOHCBFTIOH,  Iuuaovlat£  See  Ihhaou- 

lATB  CONOKFTION. 
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OOVCEPTIOK  07  OVB  UlUY,  Sistebs 
OF  THE.  An  order  of  nuns,  foanded  in  1484,  in 
honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  by  Bea- 
trix de  Silva,  sister  of  JameB,  first  Count  of 
Portalcgre,  in  Portugal.  It  was  conflrmed  in 
1489  by  Pope  Innocent  Vni,  who  granted  the 
sisterhood  permission  to  follow  the  rule  of  the 
Cistercians;  hat  after  the  death  of  the  foundress, 
in  1489,  Cardinal  Ximenes  put  the  nuns  under 
the  direction  of  the  Franciscans  and  imposed  on 
them  the  rule  of  St.  Clara.  The  order  Bubae- 
quently  spread  into  Italy,  France,  and  Belgium. 
The  habit  consists  of  a  white  gown,  a  blue 
mantle,  and  a  scapular  on  which  is  worn  the 
inuuPB  of  the  Virgin.  The  Franciscan  Sisters  of 
the  Immaculate  CtHiception  in  the  United  States 
were  established  by  sisters  from  Italy  in  1891 
at  Little  Falls,  Ifinn.  They  have  two  mother 
houses,  conduct  four  hospitals,  an  orphanage,  a 
school,  and  numbered  (1013)  74  professed  sisters 
and  13  noviccB. 

COSCSPTUALIBM.  A  philoet^hical  theory 
which  is  in  some  sense  intermediate  between 
mediKval  realism  and  nominalism  (qq.r.)  and 
inaiitft<"ft  tlia^  while  universals  have  no  real 
existenoe  in  the  external  world,  they  do  exist 
as  ideas  or  concepts  in  the  mind  and  are  thus 
something  more  than  mere  words.  This  was 
.^)ilard's  view.  See  AsBTKumoN;  Bkbkelet; 
Looio;  Idea. 

COHCEBT.  (For  deriva-tim,  see  Coitoxbto.) 
A  public  performance  of  musical  compositions 
which  do  not  require  soenic  repreeentetion.  Be- 
fore the  last  quarter  of  the  sevoiteenth  century 
ooneerts  in  the  modem  sense  of  Uw  term  were 
unknown.  On  epedal  occamMis  mnaioat  perfonn- 
ances  todc  place  at  the  courts  of  n^ty  and 
the  palaces  of  the  nobility^  but  no  admission 
fee  was  charged  and  only  invited  guests  at- 
tended. The  only  opportunity  of  hearing  music 
perfonned  was  offered  to  the  general  public  in 
the  religious  service  and  the  production  of  orfr- 
torioB  in  the  churches.  The  first  concerts  to 
which  an  audience  was  admitted  on  payment 
of  a  fee  were  those  established  by  John  Ban- 
ister in  1G72  in  Lraidon.  After  his  death  in 
1679  Thomas  Britton  continued  the  practice. 
The  establishment  of  the  Gonoerta  tpiritutiU 
(q.T.)  in  Paris  in  1725  marks  a  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  the  concert.  After  the  model  of 
the  French  institution  numerous  organizations 
devoting  themselves  to  the  performance  of  or- 
chestral worlcs  sprang  up  in  Germany,  France, 
and  En^and.  Pnblie  performances  of  Uu^er 
choral  works  with  orchestra  date  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Berlin  Singakademie  (q.v.)  in 
1790.  Regular  concert  tours  by  celebrated  vir- 
tuosos were  unknown  before  1750.  Consult:  E. 
Hanslick,  Geschichte  des  KonzertweMene  in  Wien 
(Vienna,  1869)  ;  E.  F.  Pohl,  Mossart  und  Eaydn 
in  London  (Vienna,  1867);  A.  Schering,  Ge- 
aohiclite  des  InatrutnentaHameeria  bia  auf  die 
Gegenioart  (Leip^,  190S). 

OON'OEBTANTB,  Ital.  pron.  kto'chSr-tftn'tA 
(It.  p.p.  of  ooneertore,  to  perform  a  concert) .  An 
Italian  word  used  to  describe  an  orchestral  com- 
position in  which  two  or  more  instruments  or 
solo  voices  are  in  turn  ^ven  prominent  solo 
parts.    See  Conckbto. 

OONCEBTINAf  kUn'BiT'Wnk  (from  It.  con- 
certOt  concert ) .  An  hexagonally  shaped  musical 
instrument,  the  sounds  of  which  are  produced  by 
free,  vibrating  tongues  of  metal,  as  in  the  accor- 
dion. The  sule  of  the  concertina  is  very  com- 
plete and  extensive,  bq^nning  witii  the  lowaat 


note  of  the  violin,  g,  and  ascoiding  chromati- 
cally, for  three  and  a  half  octaves  to  c*.  There 
are  two  tongues  for  every  tone,  so  that  any  note 
can  be  produced  either  by  pulling  the  bellows 
open  or  by  pressing  them  together.  Wheatatone, 
of  London,  invented  the  ooneatiita  in  1829.  The 
instrument  is  capable  of  a  ^;reat  range  of  ex- 
pression, and  concertina  playing  by  skilled  per- 
formers comes  rightly  under  the  hatd  of  artistic 
music.     

OONOEBT  KASTEB.  The  leader  of  tiie 
first  violins  in  an  orchestra.  Through  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  made  upon  the  technique  of 
orchestral  players  by  modem  composers  the 
po8iti<Hi  of  concert  master  has  become  one  of 
mat  importance  and  respmisibilify.  The  leader 
IS  not  only  reBp<Hiri:bI«  for  nntfMmiiy  of  bowing 
from  all  the  violins  and  occasional  solo  parts  de- 
manded by  the  score,  but  he  is  generally  supposed 
to  take  tne  conductor's  place  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. In  large  modem  orchestras  the  player  at 
the  first  desk  of  each  of  the  groups  of  strings 
acts  as  a  secondary  concert  master  for  his  par- 
ticular group. 

OONOBBTO,  kto-chfir^  (Fr.  oowMrf,  from 
It.  oonoerto,  concert,  from  It.,  Lat.  eoneertare,  to 
vie,  from  com-,  together  -|-  oertare,  to  contend} 
less  probably  from  oonaerere,  to  Join  together, 
from  oom-,  toother  +  a«rere,  to  join).  A  mu- 
sical composition  for  a  solo  instrument,  with  or- 
chestral  accompaniment,  calculated  to  exploit 
the  reaoiiroes  or  possibilities  of  the  insbmment 
and  thus  to  give  the  performer  an  opportuni^ 
to  display  the  highest  technical  skill  (see  Ca- 
DENZA.)  as  well  as  intellectual  grasp  and  musical 
culture.  The  concerto  bdosigB  to  the  cydlical  or 
sonata  (q.v.)  group  of  musical  compositions  and 
differs  from  a  sympnony  or  overture  cmly  through 
the  special  prominence  ^ven  to  the  solo  instra- 
ment.  It  consists,  like  the  symphony  or  sonata, 
of  three  or  four  movements,  each  of  which,  like 
the  whole,  requires  a  clear  development  and 
treatment  of  motives  and  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  rules  of  form.  The  earliest  concertos  were 
written  for  two  or  more  instruments,  being  thus 
really  In  eonoertante  (q.v.)  style.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  piano- 
forte and  the  violin  have  been  the  solo  instru- 
ments mostly  used  for  the  concerto.  Among  the 
oldest  violin  concertos  are  tiiose  by  Tartini  and 
his  pupils.  The  French  and  Germans  afterward 
improved  on  these  and  fixed  the  forms,  which 
all  the  great  masters  of  modem  times  have  ad- 
hered to.  Occasionally  concertos  are  also  written 
for  more  than  one  solo  instrument,  but  they  do 
not  differ  in  structure  from  the  usual  concerto. 
The  two  most  famous  examples  are  the  triple 
concerto  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello  by  Beetho- 
ven and  the  double  concerto  for  violin  and  'cello 
by  Brahms.  Consult  A.  Schering,  OeaoMckte  dea 
Inatrumentalkonsierta  tit  auf  die  fhgmmurt 
(Leipzig,  1905). 

CONCEBTO  OBOSSO.  An  instrumental 
form  ori^nated  by  Corelli  (q.v.)  about  the  year 
1680,  employing  generally  three  solo  ingtnunents 
(two  violins  and  one  violonodlo),  with  accom- 
paniment of  the  string  orchestra.  It  realty  was 
the  precursor  of  the  modem  oonoerto  ( q.v. ) .  The 
solo  instrumente,  however,  were  not  treated  so 
much  individually,  rather  as  a  smaller  group, 
complete  in  itself,  against  the  larger  instrumen- 
tal body.  The  form  was  that  of  Bie  older  over- 
ture (q.v.)  or  suite  (q.v.).  When  in  the  course 
d  the  ai^teenth  eentnty  the  Mmata  fmn  <q.v.) 
obtained  a  position  of  predfnninanoe  among  mn- 
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sical  forms,  the  concerto  groBBO  was  gradually 
displaced  hy  the  coocerto  for  one  solo  instru- 
ment with  accompaniment  of  the  full  orches- 
tra. The  double  and  triple  concertos  differ  from 
the  older  concerto  grosso  inasmuch  ae  the 
solo  instmnienta  are  so  longer  treated  aa  a 

Soup,  but  as  BO  many  individual  and  distinct 
Btruments  intended  to  display  the  hii^iest  aldU 
of  the  virtuoso.  Consult  A.  Scherins,  OetohieMe 
de*  Inatrummtalkoneerta  bit  auf  die  Qtffmwari 
(Leipzig,  1605); 
CONCEBT  PITCH.  See  Pitch. 
CONCBBTS  SU  00K8SBVAT0IBE,  kdn'- 
sAr'  dt^  kON'sfir'T&'tw&r'.  The  foremost  concert 
institution  of  Paris,  having  grown  out  of  the 
annual  piqtUs'  concerts  of  the  consoTatOTy. 
They  were  estabUahed  as  symphony  cmiceria 
itf  the  flrrt  rank  by  Habeneck  in  1828.  Orig- 
inally six  concerts  were  given,  which  gradual^ 
were  increased  to  nine*  Since  1866  two  series 
are  given,  each  pn^amme  being  repeated  on 
two  successive  Simday  afternoons.  The  xx- 
chestra  consists  of  84  players  under  G«orges 
Marty  (q.v.)>  who  has  been  the  conductor  since 
1001.  Cmaolt  A.  Dandelot,  La  600UH  des 
Comoerf  du  OonaemUoire  de  1828-1897  (Paris, 

1897).   

CONCEBTS  SPZBinrELS,  8p«'T6'ty-«r.  The 
chief  concert  institution  of  France  in  the  eight- 
eenth century.  As  the  opera  and  all  theatres 
were  closed  on  24  religious  holidays  during  the 
year,  Philidor  (q.v.)  in  1725  instituted  these 
concerts.  For  the  first  three  years  all  operatic 
music  and  works  by  native  French  composers 
were  excluded,  but  after  1728  every  form  of 
musie  by  anr  oompoaer  was  admitted,  and  the 
foremom  artists  of  the  time  uipeared  at  these 
concerts.  Their  reputation  and  success  grew  so 
steadily  that  they  served  as  models  for  similar 
institutions  in  Germany,  The  Revolution  put 
an  end  to  tiiese  concerts  in  1701.  Under  the  old 
name,  but  with  a  different  purpose,  the  concerts 
spiritnels  were  resumed  in  1806.  Since  then  the 
programmes  have  been  made  up  exdusively  of 
sacnd  mnaie  and  presented  only  during  Holy 
Week.  Gonsult  iL  Brenet,  //w  ooiioerfa  e» 
Franoe  tout  Vmtoimrigtme  {Pwtia,  1900).  See 
GoBcnrr. 

OOirOSBTSTttCK,  kOn-tsert'sht^V  <Oer.  con- 
cert piece).  A  composition  for  a  solo  instru- 
ment with  orchestra,  really  a  concerto  (q.v.)  in 
one  movement.  While  the  first  movement  of  a 
concerto  generally  is  cast  strictly  in  sonata  form 
(q.v.),  the  concertstfick  is  more  free  as  to  form, 
approaching  the  form  of  the  fantasia  (q.v.). 
Tne  flrst  movonent  of  Schumann's  beautiful 
concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra,  op.  &4,  was 
originally  written  as  a  coneertstfick. 

OOHCH^  kOgk  (Lat.  ooncha,  Gk.  K6yxVf  fcon- 
ohe,  Skt.  iankha,  shell).  The  name  of  many 
large  univalve  moUuaks.  Originally  and  prop- 
erly it  belongs  to  the  big  carnivorous  strombs 
and  especially  to  the  great  rose-lined  stromb 
{StrotMM  gigaa)  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Florida  Reefs  and  especially  abundant  in  the 
Bahamas.  Shiploads  of  these  shdls  are  tent  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States  every  year  to  be 
ground  up  for  porcelain,  burned  into  lime,  cal- 
cined for  nudicinal  purposes,  or  used  as  orna- 
ments; many  are  perforated  at  tho  apex  and 
serve  as  dinner  horns  on  Southern  plantations. 
Cameos  of  an  inferior  sort  are  cut  in  it;  and 
from  it  are  derived,  especially  in  the  Bahamas, 
pink  "conch  pearls"  of  value.  It  is  because  many 
ci  them  made  an  occasional  industry  of  gather- 


ing these  molluricB  and  searching  for  pearls  that 
the  poorer  sort  of  people  of  southern  Florida 
and  neighboring  islands  are  called  "Conctu." 
The  Indians  used  the  columella  of  this  shell  as 
material  for  fine  beads;  and  their  remains,  aa 


A  covcB  (Jvocrfyptu  eanalieulatut). 

Th«  attitude  i>  that  of  oieBpiac  towarda  the  left.  Be- 
iMth  the  protruding  ■q)hoD  tube  two  tentMles  show  the 
plsoe  of  the  head,  the  lower  one  ahowinc  the  b\m^  dot  of  the 
vy*.  On  the  rear  of  the  e^Moded  foot  ia  the  Dperoulun. 

well  as  those  of  many  other  large  mollusks, 
abound  in  the  coastal  shell  heaps.  In  the  East 
Indies  the  term  is  applied  often  to  other  large 
spiral  shells,  especially  those  of  the  closely  allied 
family  Tritonidie.  These  are  often  perforated 
and  fitted  with  mouthpiece  and  finger  holes  and 
so  turned  into  sonorous  musical  instruments. 
This  is  the  shell  adopted  by  artists  in  represen- 
tations of  sea  myths — 

"Have  aiaht  of  Proteus  riling  from  the  aea. 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  hia  wreathM  horn." 

In  the  Northern  States  "conch"  means  either  of 
two  Isive,  pear-shaped  univalves  of  the  AUantio 
coast,  FtUgur  oortoa  and  8yootypu9  canaltouto- 
taa,  which  frequent  the  sandy  bottoms  near  shore 
and  are  cast  up  on  beaches  in  great  numbers. 
Both  are  carnivorous  and  do  neat  damage  to 
oyster  beds.  The  former,  which  has  a  spiral  row 
of  short  horns  defining  the  whorls,  is  more  com- 
mon southward,  while  the  latter,  diBtinguished 
by  the  squarish  channels  between  the  whorls,  is 
nearly  confined  to  the  region  between  Cape  Cod 
and  New  Jersey.  Both  are  abundant  about  Long 
Island  and  on  the  southern  New  England  coast, 
where  they  are  confused  under  the  name  "peri- 
winkle" or  "winkle."  Hie  "sea  necklaces,*'  con- 
sisting of  parchmentlike  hollow  disks  apparently 
strung  upon  a  long  cord,  which  attract  attration 
on  beaches  in  midsummer,  are  the  eg»  cases  of 
these  moHusks,  which  have  been  torn  »om  thdr 
attachment  to  some  rock  or  seaweed  and  floated 
ashore.  It  was  from  the  column  of  these  shells 
that  the  Indians  made  their  white  wampum. 
Ctmsult  IngersoU,  "Natural  History  of  Economic 
Mollusks  of  the  United  States,"  in  United  State* 
Fiah  CommMMOtt  BuUe<«n  for  1889.  See  Moi.- 
LtrsK  and  the  autiiorities  there  cited. 

GONCUITA.  l^-chetfc.  An  ^ra  fay  Zan- 
donai  (q.v.),  first  produced  in  lulan,  Oct.  14, 
1911;  in  the  United  States.  Sept.  28,  1012  (San 
Francisco). 

OONOHOU)  (kfio'koid)  (Gk.  myx^tHt,  kon- 
choeidea,  mussel-sliaped,  from  xoyxit  konoM, 
shell  +  *lSot,  eidot,  form)  07  NICOHETDES. 
A  "shell-shaped"  curve  invented  by  Nicomedea 
(180  B.C.).  It  is  related  to  the  problems  of  tri- 
secting an  angle  (see  TRisxcnon  Problem), 
of  consbuctin^  two  geometric  means  between 
two  given  straight  lines,  and  of  duplicating  the 
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cube.  The  etinre  out  be  eonBtmeted  hj  draw- 
ing a  straif^t  line  LM  for  the  directrix,  and 
throoffb  any  point  P  as  the  pole  drawing  a  pen- 
cil of  lines  cutting  LM  in  Bt,  .  .  .  .  The  con- 
choid is  the  locus  of  points  found  by  laying  off 
a  constant  length  each  way  from  R,,  K,,  ...  on 
these  rays.  "Hiis  constant  length  is  called  the 
"modulus."  The  curve  differs  in  general  shape 
according  as  the  modulus  is  eonal  to,  greater 
than,  or  less  than  the  distance  or  the  flzed  point 
from  tile  fixed  stnigfat  line.  The  figure  snows 
the  forms  of  the  curve  in  the  last  two  cases. 
The  loop  ocenrs  when  the  modulus  is  greater 
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tlian  the  perpendicular  distance  from  P  to  LM. 
Whoi  the  modulus  equals  this  distance,  P  is  a 
cusp  on  the  curve.  The  directrix  LM  is  an 
asymptote  to  the  two  brandies  of  the  curve. 
If  the  foot  of  the  parpendienlar  from  the  pole 
to  the  directrix  is  taken  as  the  origin,  and  the 
distance  is  called  6,  and  the  modulus  a>  tlie 
equation  of  the  conchoid  is  -|-  &)*  (a*  —  y*) 
—  «V  =  0.  Its  order  is  the  fourth,  and  its 
clasB  the  sixth  unless  P  is  a  cusp,  in  which  case 
its  class  is  the  flftii.  (See  Cdbvb.)  P  is,  in 
gmeral,  a  double  pmnt,  and  the  curve  meets  its 
•qnnptote  at  four  eonaeenttTe  poiBts  at  infinity. 
The  curve  may  easily  be  described  mechanically, 
and  is  frequently  used  in  architecture  as  a 
bounding  line  of  the  vertical  section  of  columns. 
Consult  Klein,  YortrHne  fi&«r  wugwoWte  Fra- 
gen  der  EUmewtargeometrie  (L^pzig,  1806), 
trans,  as  Fcmoua  Problemg  of  Qmymetry  (Bos- 
ton, 1807),  and  any  work  on  analsrtic  geometry. 

CONOHOLOOT,  kOD-k&l'6-jI.  See  MotxuacA. 

OOXrOBOS^  kAn'chte,  Rio  (connected  with 
Sp.,  I^t.  concha,  shell).  A  river  in  Mexico,  in 
tite  State  of  Chihuahua,  rising  on  the  southern 
border  of  the  east  id  the  Sierra  Sbdre,  flowing 
In  a  northerly  directifm  throned  the  table-huid 
of  that  region,  and  joining  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte  at  Presidio  del  Norte  after  a  course  of 
•bimt  360  miles  (Map:  Mexico,  G  3).  It  re- 
ceives a  number  of  confluents  from  the  west, 
but  no  important  tributary  from  the  east. 

COKCIEROS,  kON'sy^ftrzh'  (Fr.,  doorkeeper). 
The  French  title  of  the  janitor  of  an  apartment 
house.  He  is  an  important  functionary  in  the 
life  <rf  most  French,  Oennw,  and  the  largest 
Russian  cities.  He  sits  in  his  little  office  by 
the  main  entrance  and  exercises  a  certain  su- 
pervision over  all  who  pass  in  or  out,  opening 
the  door  to  those  who  enter  after  a  certain  hour 
of  the  night  (in  Vienna  as  early  as  10  o'clock). 

CONCIEBOESIE,  kOir'syftr'zh'rd',  La.  A 
Paris  prison,  famous  as  the  place  of  confinement 
of  political  prisoners  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. It  forms  a  part  of  tiie  Palais  de  Justice 
towards  the  river  and  was  oripnally  the  resi- 
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dence  of  the  ooneieTge  <A  the  iAA  palace.  Among 
the  famous  prisoners  oonflned  in  the  Condergerie 
and  taken  thence  to  the  guillotine  were  Male- 
Bherl>es,  Madame  Birfand,  Danton*  Desmoulins, 
and  Robespierre.  Here  Marie  Antcrinette  was 
confined  before  her  execution,  in  a  small  odl, 
afterward  changed  into  a  chapel.  In  1840  Napo- 
leon III  was  for  a  time  an  inmate  of  tlw  prison. 

CONCHiIUlI.    See  Comttia. 

OOKOIVI,  kdn-clie'n*,  Cononro.  A  favorite 
of  Marie  de*  Medid  of  France.   See  Ahcbb. 

CON'CItAVB  (Fr.,  Sp.,  Portng.,  It.,  Lat.,  room 
which  may  be  locked,  from  together  -H 

claois,  k^,  Gk.  Kkalt,  kleia,  key,  fnmi  xXtiv,  Idem^ 
to  shut).  Either  the  place  where  the  cardinals 
assemble  for  the  choice  of  a  pope,  or  the  assembly 
itsdf.  In  1179  a  Lateran  Council  decreed  in  its 
first  canon  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  car- 
dinals was  essential  for  a  ehdoe.  ^lis  deeree 
was  developed,  and  the  regalatioiis,  which  are 
substantially  still  in  force,  establi^ed  liy  Greg- 
ory X  at  the  Coundl  of  Lyons  in  1274.  TTiese 
nues  are  intended  to  proride  against  unneces- 
sary delay  or  predpitaticm  in  election  and 
against  any  external  interference  with  absolute 
freedom  of  choice.  A  part  of  tile  Vatican  is  de- 
voted  to  this  use  and  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  small  apartnMnts.  Only  we  door  Is  open, 
and  that  is  under  the  strict  supervidon  €i  offi- 
cials designated  for  the  purpose.  Since  1848 
food  is  prepared  in  the  conclave,  and  the  cardi- 
nals are  ntA,  allowed  to  leave  the  place,  or  to  re- 
ceive or  said  out  letters,  until  a  new  pope  is 
chosen.  Tbou^  directive  legislation  has  varied 
from  time  to  time,  the  present  form  may  be  SMd 
to  have  been  fixed  in  ita  essential  f  eatiues  dnee 
the  end  the  thirteenth  eentory.  When  a  pope 
dies,  the  College  of  Cardinals  possesses  supreme 
authority.  Cardinals  only  may  vote,  but  bmi- 
cardinals  are  not  exduded  from  candidature. 
All  are  sworn  to  secrecy.  No  voting  1^  VtVKj 
is  allowed.  As  to  place,  there  is  haraly  any  re- 
strictioo.  Formerly  each  cardinal  in  the  name 
of  the  C^tbolie  countir  which  be  represented 
had  the  right  of  excluding  a  candidate  not  ac- 
ceptable to  his  government.  This  privily  he 
could  exerdse  <Muy  onoe  duriw  the  eleeUon.  It 
it  not  posdUe  to  determine  now  tdd  this  oon- 
cesdm  was.  Pins  X  proliibited.  Jan.  20,  1904, 
under  pain  of  excnnmunication,  ai^  deetor  to 
recdve  in  any  guise  wliatever  a  proposed  veto 
against  any  possible  nominee.  The  cardinals  take 
an  oath  to  this  effect.  A  two-thirds  vote  is 
necessary  to  dect.  Consult:  any  autborized  man- 
ual on  canon  law;  Wemz,  Jua  Deeret  (Rome^ 
1890) ;  Thnistcm,  "Conclaves,  Past  and  Presatt," 
Month,  vol.  di  (London) ;  La  Beoue  des  Dnuf 
Uondea  (March  15,  1004).    See  FOPK. 

CONCOM'ITANCB  (ML.  contxmitmmeU, 
from  lat.  oonoomtfori,  to  accompany,  from  com-, 
together  -|-  comitari,  to  accompany,  fnnn  oomea, 
companion ) ,  SACRAMXirrAL.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  a  term  which  implies  that  Uie 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  sacramentally  acoMD- 
pany  each  other,  so  that  under  dtber  form, 
whether  wine  or  bread,  both  are  sacramentally 
received.  Hence  the  laity  in  that  communion, 
although  they  are  not  permitted  to  take  the  cup, 
still  are  held  to  receive  Christ's  body  and  blood. 
See  ComnmiON  in  both  Kinds. 

C0NC0M1TAHT  VABZATION,  Mbtbod 
or.   See  Induction. 

OONCOHB,  kdn-kyn&,  QtOBwrn  <  1810-61). 
An  Italian  vocal  teacher,  bom  in  Turin.  He  la 
widdy  known  for  his  vooA  exercises — solfeggi 
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and  Tocalizzi — which  are  uniuoally  attractive  for  ' 
worlcB  of  their  kind  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
cellent for  their  special  purpose.  For  about  10 
years  Ctmeone  resided  in  Paris  as  a  teacher.  Re- 
turning to  Turin  in  1848,  he  was  at  the  time  <d 
his  death  organist  and  choir  master  M  the  court 
choir. 

OOHOOBD,  kftolterd.  A  town  in  Middlesex 
Co.,  Mass.,  20  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Bos- 
ton; on  the  Concord  and  Sudbury  rivers,  and 
on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  ( Map : 
Massachusetts,  -  E  3).  It  has  manufactures 
of  rubber  goods,  chairs,  woolens,  and  harness. 
The  town  contains  the  Massachusetts  Beforma- 
toiy,  a  fine  public  libraiy,  the  old  North  Bri^, 
and  many  other  places  of  historic  interest.  The 
government  is  administered  t>y  town  meeting 
and  the  municipality  owns  and  operates  its 
water  works  and  electric  light  plant.  Pop.,  1900, 
6652;  1910,  6421. 

Concord,  settled  in  1635,  is  the  oldest  interior 
town  in  Maseacbusetts  and  by  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  had  come  to  be  one  of  the  great 
centres,  not  only  <A  intellectual  life,  but  also  of 
political  inflvenee  and  power.  In  Augnst,  1774, 
the  Middlesex  Convention,  the  first  county  con- 
venticm  assembled  in  Massachusetts,  was  held 
here,  every  town  being  represented;  and  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Revolution- 
anr  agitation,  the  first  Provincial  Congress,  pre- 
sided over  by  John  Hancock,  met  at  Concord  to 
consider  the  question  of  resisting  the  tyrannies 
of  George  III.  Later  larve  quantities  of  ammu- 
nitimi  and  military  aui^ies  were  stored  here, 
and  in  an  attempt  made  by  the  British  to  de- 
stroy them,  on  April  19,  1776,  occurred  the 
memorable  fight  which  precipitated  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  (See  Leunoton.)  In  1787, 
during  Shays's  Rebellion,  a  body  of  insurgents 
enteral  Concord  and  prevented  the  sitting  of  its 
courts.  The  town  is  chiefly  notable  for  having 
been  the  home  of  a  distinguished  coterie  of 
writers  and  thinkers,  including  Emerson,  Hio- 
reau,  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  Louisa  M.  Aleott,  Haw- 
thorne, and  William  Ellery  Channing,  "the  poet." 
Consult  Hurd,  Hiatory  of  Middlesea  County 
(Philadelphia,  1890),  and  Emerson,  Historical 
Diacourae  Delivered  in  1835  (Concord,  1835). 

CONCOBD.  A  city,  capital  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  coimty  seat  of  Merrimack  Coun^, 
76  miles  by  rail  north-northwest  of  Boston;  on 
the  Merrimac  River  and  on  the  Boston  and  Miune 
Railroad  (Map:  New  Hampshire.  Q  7).  It  has 
wide  8te«et8,  shaded  and  well  paved,  and  a  good 
water  supply,  owned  and  operated  by  the  mimici- 
pality.  Aihong  the  principal  buildings  are  the 
State  House,  built  of  granite.  United  States  Gov- 
ernment building,  courthouse,  and  city  hall.  State 
prison.  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  Mar- 

firet  Pillsbury  Hospital,  Odd  Fellows'  Home, 
tate  Historical  Society,  Home  for  the  Aged, 
Orphans'  Home,  State  library,  and  St.  Paul's 
School  (Episcoinl)  for  boys.  There  are  several 
parks:  White's,  Rollins,  Fiske,  Contooeook  River, 
and  Penacook.  In  the  State-House  park  are 
statues  of  Daniel  Webster,  John  Stark,  and 
John  P.  Hale,  and  at  Penacodc  a  monument 
to  Hannah  Dustin*.  In  the  vicinity  are  ex- 
tensive quarries  of  fine-grained  white  granite, 
the  quarrying  of  which  is  one  of  the  leading 
industries.  The  car  shc^s  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  are  sitnated  here.  The  manu- 
factures include  carriages,  silverware,  harness, 
furniture,  flour,  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
leather  belting  and  leather  hose,  pianos,  shoes, 
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etc.  Under  the  charter  of  1909  Concord  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  chosen  every  two  years, 
six  aldermen  at  large,  elected  for  four  years, 
three  assessors,  and  nine  ward  aldermen,  chosen 
for  two  years.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  at  large 
constitute  a  hoard  of  public  works,  which  has  ex- 
tensive powers.  Hie  police  and  fire  departments, 
each  wit^i  a  chief,  are  contndled  by  the  board  ot 
aldermen.  The  water  works  are  managed  by  a 
board  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  school  board 
is  chosen  by  popular  election.  Pop.,  1000,  19,632; 
1910,  21,497. 

Concord  was  founded  in  1725,  on  the  site  of 
Penacook,  the  chief  village  of  the  Penacook  In- 
dians, and  bore  that  name  until  1733,  when  it 
was  incorporated  as  Rumford.  It  suffered 
greatly  in  all  the  Indian  wars  and  was  the  scoie 
of  a  massacre  in  1746.  In  1765  Rumford  was  re- 
named "Concord."  On  the  adoption  of  a  State 
constitution  it  became  the  capital  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  in  1863  was  incorporated  as  a  city. 
Consult:  Moore,  Anna^  of  Concord,  Jf.  H.  (Con- 
cord, 1824) ;  Bouton,  The  Biatory  of  Concord 
(ib.,  1856);  City  History  Commissions,  Hiatory 
of  Concord  (ib..  1903). 

OOHCOBD.  A  ei^  and  the  county  seat  of 
Cabarrus  Co.,  N.  C,  21  miles  sortheaM  of  Char- 
lotte, on  the  Southern  Railroad  (Map:  North 
Carolina,  B  2).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School  and  the  Scotia  Seminary.  There 
are  foundries  and  machine  shops,  and  extensive 
manufactures  of  cotton.  First  incorporated  in 
1793,  Concord  is  governed  at  present  under  a 
charter  of  1861,  revised  in  1891,  which  provides 
for  m  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a  city  coun- 
cil. Hie  water  works  and  dectrio  light  plant 
are  owned  by  the  city.  Pop.,  1800,  4339;  lOCX), 
7910;  1910,  8715. 

CON'COBD,  IN  Music.    See  Consonance. 

CONCOBD,  Book  of  (trans,  of  Ger.  Con- 
cordienbuch,  Lat.  Liber  Concordia) .  A  col- 
lection of  confessions  of  faith  published  in  1680, 
gmerally  accepted  I7  the  Lutheran  church.  Its 
cimteDts  are:  (A)  The  three  ecumenical  creeds 
— the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian. 
(B)  The  six  particular  confessions  of  tiie 
Lutheran  church — (1)  the  Augsburg  Confession; 
(2)  the  Apology  of  the  Au^burg  Confession; 
<3)  the  Schmalkald  Articles;  (4  and  6)  the 
Larger  and  Smaller  Catechisms  of  Lutber;  (6) 
the  Formula  of  Concord.  The  last-named  divi- 
sion, the  Formula  of  Concord,  appeared  in  1680, 
after  protracted  conferences,  and  waa  acceded  to 
by  86  of  the  states  of  the  German  Empire,  but 
rejected  by  some  of  the  states  and  by  Bremen 
and  Frankfort  among  the  free  cities.  Its  topics 
are:  The  Rule  of  Faitii  and  the  Creed;  Original 
Sin;  Free  Will;  Justification;  Good  Works; 
The  Law  and  the  Gospel;  The  Third  Use  of  the 
Law;  The  Lord's  Supper;  The  Person  of  Christ; 
The  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hell;  The  Customs 
of  the  Church;  Predestinatioi  and  Election;  and 
an  appendix  concerning  heresies  and  sectaries. 
The  beat  editions  are:  in  German,  Jubilee  edi- 
tion (St.  Louis,  1880)  ;  in  Latin,  that  of  S.  F. 
Francke  (Leipzig,  1847);  in  English,  that  of 
H.  E.  Jacobs  (Philadelphia,  1882).  Consult 
Schaff,  Creeda  of  Christendom,  vols,  i  and  iii 
(New  York,  1878) ;  Curtis,  Hiatory  of  Creeda 
and  Confegaiona  (Edinbur^,  1911). 

OOHCOIEU),  I^UPLB  or  (so  called).  A  Doric 
temple  at  Qirgenti,  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  in 
Sicily,  and  one  of  the  most  perfectly  preserved 
of  ancient  temples.  Its  34  c<dainnB  are  stiU 
standing. 
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CONCOBTDANCB  (ML.  ooncordantia,  agree- 
ment, from  Iiat.  concordere,  to  agree,  itom  com-, 
together  +  oor,  heart).  A  book  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  and  ihowing  in  viuA  pas- 
sagea  all,  or  at  least  all  of  the  more  impwuuit, 
words  in  any  work  occur.  Tar  writings  of  uni- 
versal import  from  which  passages  are  continu- 
ally being  adduced  to  prove  or  support  principles 
affecting  our  daily  life  and  action,  such  a  hand- 
book is  indispensable.  The  necessity  for  such  a 
book  upon  the  Bible  was  doubtless  early  felt,  but 
tradition  assigns  the  first  Bible  amoordanee  to 
the  famous  St.  Antiumy  of  I^ua  (q.T.) .  It  was 
entitled  Conoordantia  Morale$  in  Sacra  Biblia 
(best  ed.,  De  la  Have,  Paris,  1641),  and  was 
published  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In 
1244  Cardinal  Hugo  de  Saint-Cher  published  his 
Conoordamtiee  Jacobin  so  called  because  made  in 
the  convent  of  St.  James  in  Paris.  Both  these 
works  were  of  course  based  on  the  Vulgate  as 
were  several  similar  mea  befOTe  the  invention 
of  printing.  The  earliest  printed  concordanca 
to  the  VulKate  is  by  Joannes  de  Sc^^a  and 
Sebastian  Brant  (Basel,  1496),  and  it  is  the 
basis  of  that  published  and  edited  by  Robert 
Stephens  (Paris,  16S5).  A  concordance  to  the 
Greek  Bible  (Old  and  New  Testament)  was 
made  l>y  Eutiialius  of  Rhodes  about  1300;  it 
has  never  l>een  printed,  but  a  manuscript  copy 
was  seen  in  Rome  in  the  seventeenth  centu^. 
One  to  the  Septuagint  was  compiled  by  Ctmrsd 
Kiroher  (Frankfort,  1607),  and  to  the  Oreek 
New  Testament  by  Zystus  Betuleius  (Basel, 
1646),  which,  as  amended  b^  Robert  Stephais 
and  his  son  Henry,  was  published  by  the  latter 
(Paris,  1694).  Rabbi  Isaac  Nathan  finished  in 
1448  a  concordance  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  (Venice, 
1523),  which  in  amended  form  W  Marine  de 
Calaris  was  published  (Rome,  1621-^);  an- 
other was  begun  by  the  elder  and  finished  by 
the  younger  Johann  Buxtorf  (Basel,  1632).  The 
first  work  of  this  kind  in  Enj^ish  was  a  con- 
cordance to  the  New  Testament  printed  and  in 
all  probability  prepared  by  Thomas  Qibaon  (Lon- 
don, 1S36) ;  but  the  first  concordance  to  the  en- 
tire English  Bible  was  by  John  Marbeck  (Lon- 
don, 1650).  Luther's  German  Bible  hod  to  wait 
tut  1610  before  a  concordance  to  it  appeared  at 
Frankfort.   The  author  was  Cmrad  i^rioola. 

But  all  these  worics  are  now  smterseded  by  the 
vastly  better  modem  works.  For  the  Hebrew 
Bible  the  standard  concordance  is  that  by  Julius 
Fflrst  and  Franz  Delitzsch,  in  Latin  (Leipzig, 
1837-41 ) ;  but  just  as  good  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses will  be  found  The  Englishman't  Concor- 
dance to  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  (London, 
1843  ;  4th  ed.,  1873),  compiled  by  Tr^lee,  B. 
Davidson,  and  others.  For  the  Septuagint,  the 
best  is  BaMi  and  Bedpath  (Lmdon,  1892- 
97 ) ;  for  tiie  Vulgate,  two  recoit  works  are  b^ 
V.  Coomaert  (Bruges,  1892),  and  by  Peultier, 
Etienne,  and  Gantois  (Paris,  1002).  To  the 
Greek  New  Testament  the  b^  concordance  in 
Latin  is  by  C.  H.  Bnider  (Leipzig,  1842;  6th  ed., 
G^ttingen,  1900) ;  in  En^ish  by  W.  F.  Moul- 
ton  and  A.  8.  Cteden  (London  and  New  York, 
1897).  To  Luther's  Bible  the  itandard  is  M.  G. 
Bttefaner's  (Jena,  1740;  23d  ed.,  Berlin,  1809). 
To  the  Antborized  Ver^tm  of  the  English  Bible 
Alexander  Cniden  was  the  first  to  prepare  a 
concordance  which  met  with  wide  acceptance 
(London,  1737),  and  it  has  l>een  reprinted  so 
often,  complete  or  in  condensation,  that  Cruden 
has  iMoone  a  household  word.  Three  others, 
however,  are  excellent— Robert  Young,  Xtutl^iieat 
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Concordoiios  to  the  Bible  (EJdinburjj^,  1879), 
often  reprinted.  Walker,  Comprehenewe  Coneor- 
doMoe  (Bostim,  1894),  and  James  Stroog,  The 
EttKotutive  OoneonUmoe  (New  York.  1894), 
whidi  takes  account  of  every  word  and  is  surely 
the  most  ambitious  work  of  its  kind. 

Other  books  than  the  Bible  have  been  fur- 
nished with  concordances  by  the  patient  and 
long-continued  labors  of  BcboLars.  To  enumerate 
a  few:  Dante,  E.  A.  Fay  (Boston,  1889) ;  Omw 
Ehatfi/am  (Fit^rald's),  J.  R.  Futtin  (Lmt- 
don,  1899) ;  Chaueer,  the  Chancer  Sodefy  (be- 
gun London,  1872) ;  Bhakeapeare,  Mis.  Muj 
Cowden  Clarke  (London,  1846),  or,  better,  John 
BarUett  (New  York,  1804);  Milton,  Poeficol 
Works,  O.  L.  Prendergast  (Madras,  1857);  C. 
D.  Cleveland  (London,  1867);  Pope,  E.  AbboU 
(ib.,  1875);  Cowper,  Poetical  Worke,  J.  Neve 
(ib.,  1887);  Gray,  Albert  S.  Code  (ib.,  1000); 
Bume,  J.  R.  Reid  (Ghugow,  1889) ;  Wordnoortht 
Lane  Cooper  (LMidon^  1911);  SAeUsy,  F.  & 
Ellis,  (ib.,  1802);  Diekent,  O.  A.  Pierce  (ib., 
1808),  and  M.  Williams  (ib.,  1907);  Tennygon, 
D.  R.  BrightweU  (ib.,  1869),  and  A.  E.  Baker 
(Taunton,  1011);  Brouming  (a  Phrase  Book), 
Marie  A.  Molineux  (New  York,  1896). 

COHCOB^AT  (Fr.,  agreement).  A  term 
used  to  designate  a  compact  dealing  with  eccle- 
siastical  affairs  between  the  Pope,  as  head  <^ 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  the  temporal 
ruler  of  a  state.  C<»ioordats  emnmcmly  relate  to 
things  whieh  are  neither  purely  spiritaal  nor 
purely  tonporal,  but  mi:rad  matters,  in  r^ard  to 
which  the  action  of  the  two  powers  can  with 
difficulty  be  dissociated.  Concordats  may  be 
framed  either  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  to  which 
both  the  contracting  powers  are  oonsenting  par- 
ties, or  enacted  by  proclamation  issued  only  by 
one  partv,  most  commonly  by  the  Pope,  embody- 
ing in  tne  form  of  a  decree  tiie  reguIatiMis  re- 
sultiiiff  from  the  terms  of  agreement  previoo^ 
arrived  at.  The  differenee  is  only  in  form.  It 
is  a  settled  doctrine  of  Ronan  Catholie  caaMi* 
ists,  and  especially  of  those  of  the  Ultramon- 
tane (q.v.)  school,  that  the  Pope  never  abso- 
lutely cedes  purely  spiritual  powers.  Thus,  in 
the  presentation  to  bishoprics,  while  the  King 
"nominated"  or  "elected,"  the  Pope  always  re- 
served to  himself  the  power  of  "canonical  insti- 
tution."  There  have  been  many  famous  con- 
cordats, of  which  the  fdlowing  are  the  moot 
important:  1.  Concordats  u>ith  Geniumy.— The 
well-known  Concordat  of  Worms  in  1122,  re- 
specting investitures,  is  commonly  regarded  as 
the  first  concordat  strictly  so  culed.  Similar 
agreements  took  place  on  the  question  of  the 
Regalia  (q.v.),  between  the  Roman  see  and  the 
emperors  Otho  IV,  Frederick  II,  and  Rudolph 
<tf  Hapsburg.  A  more  omnprehensive  compact  an 
CSrardi  matters  is  that  of  which  the  foundatioo 
was  laid  at  Constance  in  1418,  and  which  was 
subsequently  modified  by  the  "Frankfort"  or 
"Princes*  doncordat,"  by  the  Concordat  of  A»- 
chaffenburg,  and  by  that  of  Vienna,  which  last, 
altbouj^  practicaUy  disregarded  by  Joseph  II 
and  his  successor,  Leopold  II,  c<M)tinued  in  use 
till  the  disstdution  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
in  1806.  Its  place  was  supidied,  under  Pius  Vll 
and  his  immediate  euecessors,  by  separate  con- 
cordats with  Bavaria,  1817 ;  Prussia,  1821 ; 
Baden,  WUrttemberg,  and  other  minor  statea, 
1818;  Hanover,  1824;  and  Saxony,  1827.  He 
lost  (German  concordat  was  that  omcluded  at 
Vienna,  Aug.  18,  1866.  Itis  provided  for  the 
fullest  papu  authorily  in  the  Austrian  domin- 
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Ions.  The  Church  waB  to  control  education  and 
to  exercise  a  censorBhip  over  tiie  preaa.  The 
eccleBiastical  eoorts  were  accorded  special  prirl- 
leges.  The  Emperor  was  to  nominate  bishops, 
but  only  with  the  advice  of  the  existing  bislu^s 
and  archbishops.  The  Church  might  acquire  new 
property,  but  once  acquired,  it  could  not  be  sold 
or  mortgaged  without  the  ctmsent  of  both  Pope 
and  Emperor.  This  concordat,  so  favorable  to 
the  papacy,  was  set  aside  in  1868  in  all  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  2.  With 
France. — Pragmatic  Sanction,  ascribed  to 
St.  Louis,  but  really  of  later  date,  has  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  concordat;  but  the  first 
proper  concordat  is  that  <A  Bologna,  concluded 
by  Francis  I  with  Leo  X  in  1615  and  1516, 
which  continued  in  force,  although  with  more 
than  one  conflict  of  the  two  powers,  till  the  Revo- 
lution. In  reestablishing  the  Church  in  France, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  as  First  Consul,  concluded 
with  Pius  VII  the  celebrated  Concordat  of  1801, 
which  he  afterward  compelled  the  Pope,  then  a 
captive  at  Frattaindileaii,  to  modify  by  a  new  act 
in  1814.  Bot^  were  ignored  at  the  Restoratiw; 
but  an  attempt  to  produce  a  substitute  in  1817» 
and  again  in  1810,  led  to  no  result.  3.  With 
Italy. — In  Italy  an  agreement  regulating  tiie 
election  of  bishops  was  concluded  with  Nice  and 
8av(^  by  Nicholas  V  in  1415;  and  a  formal  con- 
cordat  was  made  with  Sardinia  by  Benedict  XIV 
in  1740.  The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Napl« 
were  andentiy  r^ulated  by  the  tenoA  of  what 
was  called  the  MtrtumMa  Bioula;  but  a  formal 
concordat  was  made  by  Pius  VII  in  1818.  4. 
With  Spain. — Charles  I  concluded  a  concordat 
for  his  Spanish  kingdom  with  Adrian  VI  and 
Clement  Vll ;  and  a  further  concordat  was  made 
hv  Clement  XII  and  Philip  V  in  1737.  6.  With 
Portugal. — Benedict  XIV  made  a  concordat  with 
Portugal  in  1741  and  again  in  1886.  Besides 
these,  the  papacy  has  from  time  to  time  made 
mai^  similar  ctmoordats  with  various  smidl 
powers,  especially  with  South  American  states 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  ace  of  concordats 
lus  passed  away  with  the  establishnient  of  tiie 
preponderance  of  the  state  over  the  church,  and 
tor  the  most  part  concordats  have  been  atpro- 
gated,  such  as  that  with  France  and  with  Aus- 
tria. But  several  of  the  concordats  still  re- 
main in  tcm^t  ua,  &g.,  that*  with  Spain  and  witii 
Bavaria. 

Consult:  S^h£,  Lea  originea  du  Concordat 
(Paris,  1894);  Cardinal  Cavagnis,  Inetitutionea 
Juria  Publici  Eoclfiaiaatioi  (Rome,  1906).  The 
tacts  of  the  various  concordats  will  be  found  in 
the  coUectiMis  of  MOnch  (Leipzig,  1830) ;  Nussi 
(Hainz,  1870);  Walter  (Bonn,  1862);  Balve 
(Munich,  1863);  often  with  extensive  commea- 
taries.     See  AusTBiA-HiTireiJBT;  Oonbtahci, 

GOVHCIL  OF;  OcBKAIfT;  HOLT  BoMAH  EKPIU; 
IflVUTlTUUC;  NaPOLBON  I;  PlUS  VII. 

OOHCOSDE,  kONlcOrd^  Place  db  la  (Fr., 
Square  of  Concord).  The  largest  square  in 
Paris,  the  starting  point  of  the  (%ampa  Elys^, 
bounded  by  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  Tuileries 
Gardens,  and  the  Seine.  It  is  associated  with 
many  historical  occurrences.  On  it,  on  May  30, 
1770,  occurred  a  panic  caused  1^  fireworks,  re- 
sulting in  the  death  or  injury  of  over  3000  per* 
Btms.  On  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  obelisk 
stood  the  guillotine  by  which  more  than  2800 
persons  died  between  Jan.  21,  1793,  and  May  3, 
1795.  In  I87I  the  Versailles  troops  engaged  in 
a  fierce  strug{^e  with  the  Cinnmunists  on  the 
■quare.   The  present  name  oS  the  place,  previ- 


ously the  Place  Louis  XV,  vm  riven  in  1799. 
It  was  again  called  Place  Louis  XV  from  1824 
to  1830,  when  the  name  now  in  use  was  restored. 
Architecturally  the  square  is  one  of  tiie  finest 
in  the  world.  It  is  adorned  with  an  obelisk 
from  Luxor,  presented  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1S3I, 
with  striking  fountains,  and  eight  figures  repre- 
senting the  principal  towns  of  France,  and  at 
night  is  brillianUy  illuminated  by  20  large 
bronze  clustres  of  lamps.  It  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  Champs  Elys4es  with  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  of  the  Madeleine,  and  of  the  Chambre 
des  D^put^s,,  approached  by  the  Pont  de  la 
Concorde. 

OONCOBDIA,  kOn  kAT'd«-&.  A  river  port 
in  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios,  Argentina,  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Uruguay  (Map: 
Argentina,  F  10) .  It  has  oil  mills  and  slaughter- 
houses and  exports  large  quantities  of  salt  meat, 
leather,  and  Paraguay  tea.   Pop.,  1895,  12,694. 

CONCOBDXA,  kdn-kOr^dl-A.  A  city  and  the 
county  seat  of  Cloud  Co.,  Kana.,  202  miles  west- 
nortiiweat  of  Kansas  Ci^,  oa  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific, the  Unim  Pacific,  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and 
Quincy  railroads,  and  on  the  Republican  River 
(Map:  Kansas,  E  3).  The  city  contains  Naza- 
reth Academy,  St.  Aloysiua'  School,  St.  Joseph's 
Ho^ital,  and  a  Carnegie  library.  Concordia  has 
abundant  water  power,  is  in  a  fertile  agricul- 
tural country,  and  has  vidusU)le  deposits  of  coal 
and  building  stone.  There  are  grain  devators, 
fionring  miUs,  a  eold  storage  and  ice  plant, 
creameries,  produee-pa4dring  plants,  plow  and 
wagon  works,  brick  and  cement-block  plants,  etc. 
The  water  worlcs  are  owned  by  the  municipality. 
Pop.,  1910,  4415. 

COHCOBBIA  (Lat.,  from  oon-,  together  + 
cor,  heart).  A  Roman  divinity,  the  goddess  of 
harmony.  Many  temples  were  built  in  her 
honor,  the  oldest  of  them  Ijy  CamiUns  in  397 
B.C.,  after  the  passing  of  the  Udnian  Laws. 
(See  AflRABiAN  Law.)  It  stood  in  the  Forum 
between  the  Temple  of  Saturn  and  the  Mamer- 
tine  Prison,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
and  was  built  of  white  marble  with  a  richly 
carved  cornice.  Within  the  temple  were  many 
masterpieces  of  Greek  sculpture.  It  contained, 
besides,  paintings  and  a  collecticm  of  precious 
stones.  It  was  twice  rebuilt,  in  121  B.C.  and 
under  Augustus,  but  only  scanty  ruins  now 
remain.  The  temple  sometimes  served  as  a 
meeting  place  for  the  Senate,  and  Cicero  there 
delivered  his  last  oration  against  Catiline.  The 
goddess  was  represented  as  a  matron,  holding  in 
her  right  hand  a  saucerlike  vessel  (patera)  or 
an  olive  branch,  and  in  her  left  the  horn  of 
plenty.  Her  symbols  were  two  bands  claq>ed 
togeuier,  and  two  serpents  entwined  about  a 
wand.  On  the  worship  ol  sneh  absb«ct  con- 
ception as  deities,  consult  Fowler,  Roman  Fes- 
tivals (London,  1899).  For  the  temple,  consult 
Hlilsen-Carter,  The  Roman  Forum  (Rome,  1906). 

COVCBES'CENCE  (Lat  oonoreactntia,  grow< 
ing  together,  from  oonerea<m€,  to  grow  tt^ther, 
from  com-,  t<^ether  +  creacere,  to  grow;  con- 
nected with  Lat.  oreore,  to  create) .  The  grow- 
ing together  of  young  plant  organs  by  reason 
mntual  cwtact  or  pressure  when  forming.  The 
term  has  also  been  applied  to  the  i^iparent 
union  of  n^U>oring  onank,  sneh  as  tiie  flower 
parts.  In  these  cases,  however,  each  oi^n  be- 
gins its  development  independently,  and  those 
which  appear  to  be  united  are  lifted  by  the 
growthf  underneath  the  separate  mdiments,  of  a 
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re^vn  of  tissue  which  beltngs  equally  to  all. 
See  TmTOLOOT;  Ftowm. 

CONCBBTE'.  An  artificial  etone  made  of 
gravel,  broken  stone,  or  other  inert  materiat, 
sand,  and  cement,  which  when  mixed  with  water 
soon  Bet  into  a  hard,  dense  masH.  It  is  of  very 
remote  origin,  specimens  having  been  found  in 
the  earliest  structures.  In  ancient  Rome  it  at- 
tained a  bigb  d^ree  of  use,  particularly  in  the 
walls  of  bnildingB,  many  M  which  are  now  in 
existence.  While  fundamentally  any  canentl- 
tious  material  may  be  used  in  its  manufacture, 
the  term  is  now  exclusively  applied  to  the  arti- 
ficial stone  in  which  the  binder  is  a  hydraulic 
cement,  one  that  will  set  under  water. 
<See  Cbubnt.)  Its  particular  advantages  are 
its  cheapness  and  availability  as  compared  to 
st<me  masonry  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may 
be  cast  into  any  shape  or  Uam,  due  to  its  plastic 
nature  during  manufacture.  Of  late  yean  ita 
use  has  greatly  increased  because  of  the  inven- 
tion of  reinforced  concrete,  i.e.,  concrete  in  which 
steel  is  iml>edded  to  supplement  certain  strength 
deficiencies  in  the  concrete  itself.  In  the  year 
1913,  in  the  United  States  alone,  over  80,000,000 
barrels  of  cement  were  used  in  the  mannfaeture 
of  concrete. 

As  it  doaely  approximates  the  natural  stone 
in  appearance  and  stretch,  and  as  it  is  much 
cheaper  than  any  but  the  cheaper  grades  of 
stone,  concrete  is  used  in  all  classes  of  masonry 
structures,  such  as  foundations,  dams,  walls, 
arch  bridges,  breakwaters,  piers,  pavements, 
reservoirs,  locks,  docks,  etc.  In  under-water 
work  it  is  much  more  widely  used  than  natural 
aUme  because  df  the  much  greater  ease  in  plac- 
ing. Relnf  oroed  emcrete  can  be  made  into  mw^ 
li^iter  forms  of  eonstmctlon  and  is  thus  avail- 
able for  practically  all  classes  of  work  in  which 
timber,  stone,  or  structural  steel  is  used. 

Oonfftltaenta.  The  component  parts  of  con- 
crete are  water,  cement,  and  stone  of  varying 
size, '  the  latter  known  as  the  aggregate  and 
divided  into  fine  and  coarse  aggr^;ate.  Since 
the  comparatively  recent  development  of  Port- 
land cement,  it  has  beat  praetiMlly  exclusively 
used  for  concrete,  natural  cement  being  used 
Mily  in  mortars  uid  in  concrete  where  stroigth 
or  qualiiy  is  not  the  prime  requirement.  In 
Europe  and  in  rare  instances  in  the  United 
States  a  pozzuolanic  cement  is  snnetimes  used 
for  special  work.  Portland  cement  is  now  manu- 
factured under  a  universally  adopted  specifica- 
ti<Mi  and  is  of  a  uniformly  high  grade.  It  is 
invariably  tested  at  the  mill,  but  it  is  the  cus- 
tom for  the  purchaser  to  make  his  own  tests  on 
all  large  and  important  work.  It  ia  delivered 
to  the  work  in  doth  or  paper  sacks  holding  0.95 
cubic  feet  (08  pounds),  more  rarely  nowadays 
in  barrels  holdii^  3.8  cubic  feet  (391  pounds), 
or  still  more  rarely  in  bulk  in  car-load  lots. 
The  fine  aggregate  is  generally  a  natural  sand, 
though  sometimes  a  crushed  stone,  reduced  to 
sand  size,  is  used.  Sand  mast  be  clean  and  free 
from  impurities  and  should  pass  certain  tests 
as  to  its  fitness  for  concrete  material.  The 
coarse  a^regate  may  be  any  inert  material, 
but  is  generafly  crushed  rock  or  gravel,  although 
broken  brick,  shards,  cinders,  and  slag  have  been 
Buccessfnlly  used.  It  must  be  aa  hard,  dense, 
and  stable  aa  possible  and  should  break  into 
round  rather  than  flat  pieces.  The  water  must 
be  clean  and  free  fnnn  impurities. 

The  strength  d  concrete  depends  largely  on 
its  doimty,  and  that  in  turn  depends  npw 


the  gradatimi  of  the  sizes  of  the  various  ele- 
ments that  make  it  up.  A  theoretically  perfect 
concrete  is  one  in  which  the  cement  completely 
surrounds  the  sand,  making  a  mortar  which 
completely  fills  the  voids  in  the  stone.  This 
ideal  condition  results  when  there  is  such  a 
gradation  in  sizes  that  all  the  voids  in  one 
class  of  material  are  filled  with  the  particles 
of  the  next  smaller  material.  The  sizes  of  the 
particles  of  the  various  elements  followa:  ce- 
ment, less  than  0.005  inch;  sand,  Inch; 
stone,  %-Z  inches.  In  one  class  of  concrete, 
known  aa  rubble  or  cydopean  concrete,  large 
stones,  even  up  to  derrick  size,  are  used.  These 
are  only  for  heavy  mass  work  and  are  dumped 
into  the  wet  concrete  before  it  is  set,  care  being 
taken  that  each  stone  baa  at  IcAst  a  1-inen 
coating  of  mortar. 

In  high-dasB  work  great  effort  is  made  to 
ana^ze  and  grade  the  aggregate  ao  that  the 
ideal  progreasion  of  sizes  is  achieved,  bnt  in 
general  practice  the  best  that  can  be  dime  is 
to  select  as  well -graded  material  as  is  commer- 
cially possible  and  then  to  prop<ntion  the  ma- 
terial to  give  the  densest  concrete.  These  pro- 
portions vary  from  one  part  cement,  one  part 
sand,  and  two  parts  stone,  all  by  volume  (known 
aa  a  1 : 1 :  2  mixture),  to  iMie  jwrt  oementk  three 
parts  sand,  and  seran  parts  stcne  (a  1:8:7 
mixture),  the  strength  increasing  with  the 
amount  of  cement.  The  most  generally  used 
mixes  are  a  1 :  2  :  4  for  r«nforced-eoncrd«  work 
and  a  1:3:5  for  mass  concrete.  The  amoimt 
of  water  to  be  used  varies  with  the  material, 
the  temperature,  and  the  humidity,  but  is 
generally  from  16  to  25  per  cent  by  T<rfume.  A 
greater  proportion  ia  sometimes  used  to  make 
easier  w<»-khig,  bnt  it  toida  to  reduce  the  Initial 
strength  of  the  concrete. 

Mannfactnre.  The  manufacture  of  concrete 
is  generally  a  field  c^ration,  though  sometimes 
separate  unite  are  shop  cast,  as  noted  below. 
It  is  mixed  wet  and  placed  in  the  forms  which 
give  it  its  desired  shape;  after  it  sets  into  a 
hard  stone,  tiie  forms  are  removed.  Formerly 
only  hand  mixing  was  the  rule,  the  various  in- 
gredients being  thrown  cm  a  boud  and  turned 
and  mixed  by  spading  until  they  w«e  thorou^ily 
cmnbined.  Now  the  machine  mixer  is  almost 
universal,  and  huid  m^'riiig  {■  resorted  to  onfy  in 
small  work. 

Machine  miwen  are  power-driven  devioes  which 
turn  and  stir  the  ingredients  until  they  may 
be  delivered  in  a  thoroughly  mixed  cooditi<m. 
They  are  of  two  general  types,  the  continuous 
mixer  and  the  batcli  mixer.  The  former  takes 
the  san^  oemoit,  and  stone,  with  water,  at  one 
end  and  delii^  the  emerete  from  the  other 
end  in  a  continuous  stream.  Their  general  de- 
sign is  a  trough  in  which  a  screw  paddle  works 
the  material  together  and  through  the  trough. 
The  batch  mixer,  as  its  name  implies,  takes  a 
definite  amount  of  the  materials  and  mixes  and 
delivers  the  concrete  batch  before  taking  anotiier 
batch.  Its  general  type  is  a  drum  (cubical, 
doubly  cmiMl,  or  cylindrical),  mounted  on  a 
hOTizontal  axle  on  which  it  revolves.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  interior  baffles  or  blades  which  assist 
the  mixing  process.  A  third  type  of  mixer, 
which  has  recently  come  into  the  market,  mixes 
the  concrete  by  the  force  of  c<mipressed  air  in  an 
air-tight  drum  into  which  the  ingredients  are 
placed. 

Plaolng.    The  oMtcrete  is  taken  from 
mixer  and  placed  in  the  work  by  wheelbarrows, 
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locomotive-drawn  car*,  derricks  and  buckets, 
cableways  and  buckets,  chutes  or  belt  conveyors, 
the  particular  method  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  work  and  the  local  conditions.  In  under* 
water  work  it  is  placed  through  long  tubes, 
called  "tremies,"  which  reach  from  above  th« 
water  to  the  place  where  the  concrete  is  bein^ 
laid,  or  by  bottcm-dumping  buckets,  whldi  are 
not  opened  until  the  concrete  is  reached.  It  can- 
not be  deposited  through  open  water  beeauae  the 
various  ingredients  would  separate  before  reach- 
ing the  proposed  place  of  dqKieition. 

Fomut.  One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  concrete  work  is  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  molds,  technically  called  "forms,"  in 
which  the  concrete  is  laid.  These  must  be  of  the 
prt^ier  shape  and  size  to  give  the  required  finish, 
must  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  hy> 
draulic  pressure  of  the  wet  concrete,  and  finally 
must  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  taken  down 
and  used,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  in  other 
work.  Generally  they  are  of  wood,  but  in  ex- 
tensive  work  steel  forms  are  sometimes  used. 

Strtngtll.  Concrete,  like  natural  stime,  it 
very  strong  in  compression  and  weak  in  tension, 
so  that,  unaided  by  any  other  material,  it  is  of 
value  only  to  cariy  direct  loads.  Its  Btrengtii, 
then,  is  measured  by  its  eonipression  resistance. 
This  resistance  ineraases  with  the  pK^rtim  of 
cement  in  the  mixture  and  with  the  age  of 
tiie  concrete.  When  first  made,  concrete  is  a 
semiliquid  mass  of  no  strength,  and  it  reaches 
an  initial  set  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  and  a 
definite  resistive  quality  in  about  24  hours. 
Thereafter  its  usual  increase  in  strength  is  in 
ttie  following  ratio,  assuming  a  100  per  cent 
strength  in  2  years:  7  days,  60  per  cent;  1 
month,  67  per  cent;  d  months,  00  per  cent; 
I  year,  08  per  cent;  2  years,  100  per  cent.  Some 
tests  have  been  made  over  longer  periods  than 
two  years,  and  although  they  are  not  ctmclusive 
as  to  further  increase  in  strength,  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  there  is  no  retrogression  after  that 
period.  The  acconq>anyiiig  tables  give  some 
average  values  for  the  compressicm  strengUi  of 
different  mixturea  of  good  concrete  for  one  month 
■ad  six  months: 

OOMPBE88IVE  ffTRENGTH  OF  OONCBETB 
IN  FOUNDS  PER  8QUABE  INCH 


The  strength  of  concrete  varies  also  with  the 
kind  of  materials  used,  poor  cements,  weak 
stone,  dirty  sand,  and  impure  water  materially 
reducing  its  resistive  quality.  The  set  is  al- 
ways retarded  by  freezing;  below  40*  F.  the 
setting  is  very  slow,  bat  proceeds  until  freering, 
when  the  set^ng  process  practically  ceases.  A 
concrete  which  is  frozen  before  setting  will  re- 
sume the  setting  process  after  thawing  out. 
In  order  to  avoid  trouble  in  winter  work  good 

Eractice  demands  that  the  water  and  aggr^pite 
e  thorons^y  heated  before  beii^  placed  in  the 
forms  and,  in  extremely  low  temperature,  the 
Inside  of  the  ftMrms  be  artifleiaUy  heated  until 


the  c(Hicrete  has  set.  By  taking  such  preoau- 
tions  concrete  has  been  successfuUy  laid  in  tern- 
peratnres  as  low  as  30°  F.  below  zero. 

Beinforced  Concrete.  Reinforced  concrete 
(known  in  Europe  as  concrete  steel,  armored 
concrete,  b^ton  ferr^,  b^ton  arm^  etc.)  is  con- 
crete in  which  steel  has  been  placed  to  siqtple- 
nwnt  the  straigth  deflcieneies  of  the  eonerete. 
Its  initial  use  was  about  I860,  but  It  la  tnly 
since  about  1000  that  it  has  been  gmutHj  em- 
ployed. Now  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
structural  materials. 

The  action  of  the  reinforcing  steel  in  reinforced 
concrete  may  be  explained  by  the  acwunpanying 


diagram.  In  this  A  represents  a  beam;  when 
loaded,  this  beam  will  deflect  downward  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  load,  and  if  it  be  of  concrete,  the 
concrete  on  the  lower  plane  of  the  beam  will 
cradc  in  tension,  und»  a  verjr  low  load,  as 
shown  at  B,  and  the  beam  will  fail.  If,  how- 
ever, a  steel  bar  be  placed,  as  shown  at  O,  tbe 
sted,  which  is  very  strong  in  tensitm,  will  take 
the  pulling  force  in  the  bottom  of  the  beam, 
which  will  bend  slightly  under  the  same  load 
as  in  B,  but  will  not  crack  or  break. 

By  virtue  of  the  judioions  combination  of 
these  two  materials  reinforced  eonerete  am  be 
used  tar  the  same  purposes  and  in  the  same 
general  disposition  of  members  as  can  steel  or 
wood,  materials  which  are  equally  strong  in 
tension  and  compression.  At  the  same  time  the 
reinforced  concrete  possesses  superior  qualities  of 
wear  and  longevity  and  is  often  much  cheaper. 
In  consequence  it  is  being  rapidly  adopted  for 
all  structural  puipoees,  such  as  for  buildings, 
toidges,  dams,  whaxves,  dodcs,  pipes,  etc. 

Nfirmally  it  Is  built  In  the  field.  Forms,  of 
wood  or  sted,  outlining  the  shapes  of  the  flnidied 
elements  of  the  structure  are  first  erected,  and 
in  them  are  placed  the  steel  rods,  so  disposed 
as  to  take  up  the  tensile  stresses,  and  tiien  the 
concrete  is  poured  around  tbe  steel  in  the  forms. 
After  it  has  set,  the  forms  are  taken  down  and 
there  is  left  a  mmolithie  structure  ot  concrete 
members  reinforced  with  sted  rods,  whidi  in 
good  de^gn  should  be  tied  together  at  every 
connection  to  insure  the  moncdithic  characto:. 
In  a  speetal  ^rpe  of  remforced-concrete  construc- 
tion the  various  members  of  the  structure  are 
cast  as  separately  molded  members  in  a  casting 
yard  and,  after  having  set  hard,  are  erected  and 
tied  together  with  concrete  and  steel  joints,  in 
a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  the  erection  of 
timber  and  steel  struetnres. 

Concrete  Blocks.  Another  very  common  ap- 
plication of  concrete  is  the  ecmerete  block.  This 
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la  gNierally  amall,  say  8  X  8  X  16  indiee,  with 
openingB  nmning  verucally  to  reduce  the  weight, 
save  material,  and  provide  interior  air  apace, 
which  ia  cast  of  a  aand  and  cement  mortar  in 
specially  made  machines.  It  is  used  largely  in 
minor  building  operations,  being  set  up  in  the 
wall  with  mortar  joints.  Its  advantages  are 
the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  it  can  be 
made  and  the  usual  easy  accessibility  of  the 
materUla  which  malce  it  up.  Poor  manufacture 
and  materials  very  easily  degrade  the  quality 
of  the  block,  and  as  they  are  generally  made  by 
amall  operators  on  a  small  a^e,  they  ara  very 
apt  to  prove  weak  and  dangerous.  When  prop- 
erly made,  however,  they  are  most  satisfactory. 

For  some  classes  of  heavy  construction,  such 
as  dams,  breakwaters,  dock,  etc.,  concrete  is  cast 
in  a  yard  in  large  blocks  of  derrick  size  and 
aet  in  place  aa  in  atone-maaonry  practice.  These 
are  not  called  "concrete  blocks,"  that  term  being 
reserved  for  the  small  hollow  building  block 
noted  above. 

Wear.  Since  concrete  is  a  field-made  product 
subject  to  the  tax  workmanship  and  untoward 
conditions  that  that  implies,  and  since  its  in- 
gredients all  necessarily  require  the  closest  in- 
spection, it  ie  not  invariable  in  quality.  When 
well  nuuie  and  of  proper  conatituents,  it  is  an 
admirable  building  material;  it  is  highly  fire 
and  weather  resisting,  water-tight,  and  of  long 
life.  So  far  as  the  records  show  there  ia  no 
limit  to  the  continuance  of  these  qualitiea  in  a 
good  concrete.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  poor  concrete  made,  and  this  is 
subject  to  the  attack  of  all  kinds  of  deteriorating 
influences  which  bring  about  its  gradual  decay. 
The  <mly  saf^uard  u  competent  auperrialon  of 
tlie  makii^  of  the  otmcrete. 

Surfaoe  Plnlah.  The  texture  of  the  face 
of  concrete  is  in  part  affected  by  the  nature  of 
the  form  against  which  it  ia  caat,  but  normally 
concrete  has  a  dead,  mouae-ool(»^  surface  which 
requires  some  further  treatment  in  any  exposed 
work.  This  treatment  may  be  the  use  of  spe- 
cially selected  aggr^iate  which  is  worked  to  the 
surface  during  laying,  the  tooling  of  the  hard- 
ened surface  as  in  stone  masonry,  or  the 
•Grubbing  of  the  surftwe  with  briek  or  a  wire 
bntah  to  bring  out  the  aggregate.  At  cfmaider- 
able  expenae  varioaa  natural  building  stoiea 
may  be  faithfully  imitated  in  concrete  ny  aome 
one  of  these  methods. 

Bibliography.  I^ylor  and  Thimipson,  Con- 
orete:  Plain  and  Reinforced  {New  York,  1912) ; 
Ho(d,  Reinforced  Concrete  OomtructUm  (ib., 
1913);  Turneaure  and  Maurer,  Prinoiplea  of 
Reinforced  Concrete  Gonatrvotion  (ib^  1010) ; 
Engineering  Jfev>»  (ib.) ;  Bngimeering  Record 
(ib.) ;  Concrete  and  Cement  Age  (Detndt), 
See    Cemert;     MobtaB;    BbidqK;  BuIUHNG; 

FouiTOATioN;  Viaduct. 

CONCBETE,  BxfitvFOBCKD.    See  Ooncbetb. 

COHCBETE  TBKK.  In  logic,  any  name, 
whether  subatantive  or  adjectival,  which  denotes 
a  thing  and  connotes  a  quality.  See  Connota- 
tion; Denotation. 

OOHOBETIOH  (Lat  eoneretio,  coalescence, 
from  oonereaeeret  to  grow  together).  A  term 
ued  in  medicine  to  denote  a  formatitm  of  atdid, 
Tmor^anisted  masses  within  the  body,  eithw  1^ 
chemical  precipitation  from  the  secretions,  or  by 
the  accidental  a^regation  of  aolida  introduced 
into  the  system  from  without.  If  composed  of 
precipitates  in  the  urinary  bladder,  gall  bladder, 
or  salivary  duets,  concretions  are  called  cal- 


culi. (See  CALOULns.)  They  may  also  be 
found  in  former  cavities  in  the  lungs,  as  wdll  as 
in  tubercular  joints,  in  which  caaea  they  are 
composed  of  lime  salts.  They  may  be  found  in 
the  fingers  and  toes  of  gouty  patients,  appearing 
in  nodules  projecting  from  the  aides  of  the 
joints,  and  termed  tophi,  or  crabs'  eyes.  These 
nodules  are  frequently  composed  of  urate  of 
sodium.  Concretions  compoeed  of  fecal  mat- 
ter are  frequently  found  in  the  vermiform  ap- 
pendix, in  cases  of  appendicitis;  very  rarely  a 
fruit  seed  ia  the  baaia  and  centre  of  auch  a  con- 
cretion. Concretions  have  bem  formed  upon 
pieces  of  catheter  in  the  urinary  bladder  and 
upon  beans  in  the  nostrils.  Concretions  formed 
of  balls  of  hair,  ctmcretions  of  Epsom  salts 
swallowed  undissolved,  and  concretions  of  cho- 
lesterin  (q.v.)  have  been  found  in  the  intestines. 

CONCBEmONABT  STBTTCTUBB.  A 
method  of  ^grf^tim  obaerved  in  some  rock 
maasea,  particularly  in  the  finer-grained  sedi- 
ments like  chalk,  limestone,  and  day,  whereby 
certain  cimstituents  have  been  collected  together 
to  form  rounded  symmetrical  bodies  that  may 
closely  simulate  the  work  of  human  hands. 
They  are  variable  in  size  and  shape,  but  usually 
take  the  form  of  balls,  disks,  ovate  and  bot- 
ryoidal  masses  which  range  from  an  inch  or  leas 
to  several  feet  in  diamner.  In  any  one  rock 
their  substance  ia  likely  to  be  oniform.  The 
most  common  materials  that  form  concretiona 
are  calcium  carbonate,  clay  ironstone,  and 
silica.  The  flints  found  in  the  chalk  forma- 
tions of  England  and  France  are  an  example  of 
siliceous  concretions,  as  are  also  the  chert  nod- 
ules foimd  in  many  limestones,  e.g.,  the  comifer- 
ous  limeatone  of  New  York  State.  Lime  concre- 
tions ue  illustrated  by  the  smooth,  roimded, 
and  Bometimes  perforate  objects  that  accompany 
recent  clays,  which  are  not  infrequently  taken 
for  fossils,  so  striking  ia  iiieir  resemblance  to 
organic  forma.  Clay  ironstcme  occurs  abundantly 
in  concretions  in  as8ociati<m  with  the  coal 
measures  from  idiich  it  may  be  mined  as  a 
valuable  iron  ore.  The  nodules  of  that  maberiai 
not  infrequently  show  a  system  of  radiating 
cracks  which  have  been  filled  by  a  deposit  oi 
calcium  carboiate,  forming  a  network  of  white 
veinlets  that  inclose  rourakd  or  ptdygonal  areas 
of  the  black  iron  carbonate.  Such  masses  are 
called  aeptaria  (q-v.);  when  cut  and  M^iahed, 
they  exhibit  a  mosaic  pattern  whieh  is  quite 
ornamental. 

The  origin  of  auch  nodulea  and  concretiona  is 
regarded  by  most  geologiata  aa  referable  to  proc- 
esses acting  aubaoiuently  to  the  formatitm  of 
the  atratum  in  which  they  occur;  i.e.,  they  were 
not  primarily  inccHrporated  in  the  sediments,  but 
have  been  Imilt  up  layn  after  layer  in  place. 
The  agency  ia  probably  water — the  hoaj  of 
gnmnd  water  that  ia  conatanUy  circulating 
through  the  rocks  and  carrying  on  the  work  of 
solution  and  precipitation  of  mineral  materials. 
In  most  caaes  the  dq>oaition  began  about  some 
nucleus  of  foreign  matter,  like  a  grain  of  quartz, 
a  fossil  plant,  or  shell.  The  principle  invtdved 
in  such  selective  precipitation  has  never  been 
aatiafaetorily  explained,  liut  it  bean  aome  aa- 
alogy  to  the  force  of  ciyBtallizatiat.  According 
to  Dr.  Oeoige  P.  Merrill,  the  formation  of  clay 
nodules  may  result  from  purely  mechanical 
processes,  of  which  he  cites  an  instance  that 
came  under  his  observation.  In  that  caae,  how* 
ever,  the  materisla  wera  of  the  same  kind  as 
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those  forming  the  eediment,  whereas  In  true  con- 
cretionary structure  they  are  usually  of  con- 
trasting character  to  their  immediate  surround- 
inga.  Another  type  of  concretionary  structure 
ts  exemplified  by  otflite  (q.v.). 

C0ITCU'3INA0E  (from  OF.,  Fr.  concubine, 
from  Lat.  conoubina,  concubine,  from  conoum- 
bere,  to  lie  with,  from  com,  ttMjether  +  cubore, 
to  lie) .  In  genoal,  the  oiAabiattion  as  husband 
and  wife  of  a  man  and  wonum  who  are  not 
lawfully  married  to  each  other.  Specifically,  a 
form  of  polygamy  in  which  the  primary  matri- 
monial relation  is  supplemented  by  one  or  more 
Becondary  and  inferior  relations  of  the  same 
kind.  It  was  used,  technically,  in  the  former 
sense,  in  the  common-law  acttim  for  dower,  in 
the  allegation  that  the  woman  claiming  dower 
was  not  a  wife  lawfully  married  to  the  party  in 
whose  land  she  seeks  to  be  endowed,  but  his 
cfnunbine.  In  the  United  States  the  term  has 
been  ^pHcd,  under  the  Edmunds  acta  <a  1888 
and  1SS7,  to  the  pol^punous  relations  of  the 
Mormons,  at  which  the  acta  were  aimed.  In  its 
general  sense,  as  denoting  merely  unlawful  co- 
habitation, concubinage,  however  abhorrent  to 
tite  moral  sense  of  uie  community,  is  not  in 
most  jurisdictions  innoxious  to  the  criminal 
law.  In  its  special  sense,  however,  as  signifying 
a  plurality  of  wives,  it  comes  nnder  penalties 
of  bigamy  and  polygamy  (qq.v.). 

The  earliest  Roman  Laws  were  distinguished 
for  the  strictness  with  which  they  treated  mar- 
riage. They  not  only  upheld  thoroughly  the 
principle  of  monogamy,  but  th^  fettered 
marriage  itself  with  many  burdensome  forms. 
Hence  arose  the  practice  of  a  free  immarried 
man  entering  into  a  less  strict  relatitm  with  a 
single  wmnan— a  sort  of  permaneDt  cohabita- 
tion. The  <^^ring  of  such  a  connection,  called 
"natural"  children,  had  not  the  rights  of  Ic^^ti- 
mate  children,  but  they  were  recognized  by  the 
father.  Augustus,  with  a  view  to  promote 
regular  marriages  and  check  the  growing  licen- 
tiousness, enacted  a  comprehensive  marriage  law 
(Le^  JuUa),  irtiich  discouraged  concubinage, 
restricting  it  to  women  of  low  rank  or  those 
who  had  lost  their  station.  Christianity  re- 
quired the  c«nplete  sanctily  of  marriage  and 
taught  that  concubinage  was  sinful,  uid  we  find 
the  Syaoi  of  Toledo  I^alating  against  it  aa  far 
back  as  400  aj}.  The  ancient  laws  of  the  Oer- 
mans  reG<^iEed,  along  with  regular  marriage, 
an  infomuil  connection  of  the  sexes.  In  ttte 
Middle  Ages  a  similar  connection  became  cus- 
tomary, called  a  left-handed,  or  morganatic 
marriage.  See  Masbiaoe,  and  consult  uie  au- 
thorities  there  j;eJerred  to.  See  Bxtjbbm. 

OOHOITB'BBHCB  (ML.  oommrrentia,  ctm- 
onrroiee,  froan  oonowrsre,  to  run  together,  frtMn 
eom^t  iagether  +  ourrere,  to  run)  and  COL'- 
LINEAB'ITY(fr(»ai  lAt.  com-,  t<^;ether  -)-  Unea^ 
line).  If  several  lines  have  a  point  in  common, 
they  are  said  to  be  concurrent.  The  common 
point  is  called  the  vertex  of  the  pencil  of  lines. 
If  several  points  lie  on  one  straight  line,  they 
are  said  to  be  c<^inear.  The  line  is  called  the 
base  of  the  range  of  pt^nts.  That  portion  of 
geometry  concenied  with  etmeurrent  lines  and 
c^inear  p<rintB  is  called  the  theory  of  concur* 
renee  and  oollineari^.  Some  of  its  fundiunental 
pr(^>ositionB  are: 

If  a  transversal  intersects  the  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle ABO  in  the  points  X,  T,  Z,  the  segments  of 
the  sides  of  the  triangle  are  connected  by  the  re- 
lati«i(AZ:ZB)-  (BZ  iXC)-  {CY  i  YA)  =  —  I. 
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Conversely,  if  the  points  are  so  teken  that  the 
relatitm  holds,  then  the  three  points  are  collin- 
ear.  (This  relation  ia  known  as  Menelaua* 
theory.) 

If  the  three  lines  AO,  BO,  GO  drawn  from  the 
vertices  of  the  triangle  ABC  are  concurrent  in 
O  and  meet  the  opposite  sides  in  X,  Y,  Z,  it 
follows  that  BX  •  GY  •  AZ  =  —  OX  '  AY  •  BZ, 
and  conversely  (Ceva's  thewem). 

If  three  lines  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  a 
triangle  ABO  at  X,  F,  2  are  concurrent,  then 
BX*  —  X0»  +  0r»  —  YA'  +  AZ*  —  ZB'  =  0. 

Conversely,  if  this  relation  holds,  the  per- 
pendiculars are  concurrent. 

If  the  lines  joining  the  vertices  of  two  tri- 
angles are  concurrent,  their  corresponding  sides 
intersect  in  three  eolUnear  p(»nta.  (This  prop- 
osition, known  aa  Desargues'a  thenwi,  ia  true 
for  any  rectilinear  figures.) 

The  fmposite  pairs  of  aides  at  a  hezagim  in- 
scribed in  a  conic  intersect  in  three  collinear 
pcnnts  (Pascal's  tiieorem). 

The  lines  jointly  the  ^poeite  vertieea  oi  a 
hexagon  circumscribed  about  a  conic  are  can- 
current  (Brianchtm's  theorem). 

The  polara  of  a  range  of  points  with  respect 
to  a  circle  (q.v.)  are  concurrent,  and  conversely. 

If  from  any  point  oa  a  circle  perpendiculars 
are  drawn  to  the  lidea  M  an  inscribed  trian^, 
the  feet  ol  these  perpendicnlaTS  are  ooUinear. 
(The  base  of  this  range  is  called  Simsm'a 
line.) 

From  these  and  other  similar  theorems  many 
properties  of  elementary  geometry  follow  at 
once;  as,  the  altitudes  of  a  triangle  are  ctm- 
curr^t,  the  medians  of  a  trian^e  are  con- 
current, etc.  The  theorems  of  Riseal  and 
Brianchcm  lead  to  numeroos  tbeorenu  in  modeni 
geometry.  Omsult:  Cremona,  BlemmU  of  Pto- 
jeotwe  Chometry,  trans,  by  Leudesdorf  (Ox- 
ford, 1886) ;  Casey,  Sequel  to  Ewdid  (Dublin, 
1888) ;  McClelland  Geometry  of  the  OWtie 
(New  York,  1891);  Veblen  and  Young,  Pro- 
jective Geometry  (Boston,  1911). 

CONCUBBENT  JXTBIBDZOTION.  The 
jurisdiction  that  exists  where  two  or  more 
courts  poesees  the  equal  and  coordinate  right 
of  taking  cognizance  of  a  single  cause.  Thus, 
in  the  United  States,  a  justice's  etmrt  and  a 
city  court  may  often  take  cognizanoe  of  the 
same  matter;  or  a  court  of  conunon  pleas  and 
a  snporior  court  may  do  the  same.  In  criminal 
cases  it  is  an  established  rule  that,  when  one 
court  has  brought  an  oflTender  before  it,  the 
court  having  conciu-rent  jurisdiction  is  thereby 
debarred  from  taking  cognizance  of  the  case. 
In  civil  trials  it  is  tne  privilege  of  the  person 
appealing  to  tiie  law — i.e.,  in  most  CMes,  the 
plaintiff— to  choose  before  which  of  the  two 
codrdinate  courts  he  wishes  to  bring  the  matter. 
The  phrase  "concurrCTt  jurisdiction"  is  used  in 
(^position  to  privative,  or  exclusive,  jurisdic- 
tion, i.e.,  where  only  one  court  has  the  right 
of  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  at  issue. 

In  the  political  system  of  the  United  States, 
with  ite  Federal  courts  exercising  jurisdictiim 
over  the  same  persons  as  are  subject  to  a  local 
State  jurisdiction,  the  occurrence  of  cases  of 
emienrrent  jurisdiction  ia  very  common.  Where 
it  exists,  a  decision  of  a  State  court  may,  in  a 
proper  case,  be  taken  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  review.    See  Caum; 

jDBISDIOnON. 

CONCUSSION  OT  THE  BBAIN  (Lat  oon- 
eufsio,  shock,  from  concutere,  to  shake  togeth^. 
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from  com-,  together  +  guatere,  to  sh«ke).  The 
name  given  to  a  group  of  symptomB  which  re- 
sult fr<»n  injuries  to  the  head,  but  are  not  due 
to  fracture  or  to  perceptible  laceration  of  vessels 
or  brain  substance.  The  condition  has  been 
widely  discuBsed  and  extensively  studied  by 
many  means  of  experimentatitn,  but  atriJiorities 
still  disagree  as  to  whether  it  is  due  to  lacera- 
ti<A  of  minute  blood  vessels,  to  molecular 
ohaages  in  the  brain  cells,  or  to  a  ehai^  in 
the  disposititm  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  Sur- 
geow  deny  that  concussion  of  itself  is  fatal, 
and  autopsies  show  almost  invariably  some 
apparent  lesion  of  vessels  or  brain  substance 
in  those  fatal  eases  which  have  simulated 
ccHicnBsiMi,  but  whicb  were  really  InBtaDces  of 
otmtusion  or  laceration.  The  symptoms  vary 
in  mild  and  severe  cases.  In  the  former,  when 
the  patient  is  "stunned"  by  a  fall  or  a  blow 
on  the  head,  there  are  dizEinees,  disturbances  of 
Tision  and  noises  in  the  ears,  loss  of  streogth, 
so  that  the  patient  falls,  the  face  is  pale  and 
covered  with  a  ccii  perspiration,  the  respira- 
ti(m  is  shallow,  the  pulse  feeble  and  often 
■lower  than  ncvmal.  In  mver  caaea  these 
■ynqttMns  becrane  intensifled,  or  the  most  ex- 
treme  symptoms  may  develop  instantly.  There 
is  complete  unconsciousness,  the  body  is  cold 
and  refazed,  the  pupils  widely  dilated  and  un- 
respmisive  to  light,  the  respiration  scarcely 
distinguishable,  the  pulse  weak,  irr^ular,  and 
slow.  Vomiting  is  also  frequent.  This  con- 
dition may  last  for  several  hours  or  even  for 
a  or  morc^  after  which  reaction  slowly 
oeenrs,  and  recovery  is  complete.  Frequently 
the  symptoms  of  contusion  or  hemorrhage  may 
follow,  and  the  subsequent  history  becomes  that 
of  severe  brain  injury.  Protracted  symptoms 
of  concussion  are  usually  r^rded  as  suggestive 
of  a  more  serious  injury.  The  treatment  is 
expectant;  it  consists  in  the  application  of 
trannt^  to  the  body,  stimulation  of  respiration 
and  pnlae  if  necessary,  and  in  keeping  the 
patient  in  absolute  quiet  A  surgical  (^ration 
u,  of  course,  not  indicated  in  pure  conenaslon, 
but  only  in  such  cases  as  give  ^mptoms  of 
gross  brain  lesions.  See  SnooK. 
COND AMINE,  Chablbs  Habu  m  LA.  See 

La  CtoKDAHINE. 

CONSA,  Icdn'dft',  Fauilt  of.  One  of  the 
great  bunUies  in  France,  and  a  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Cond^.  ( See  Carmt-BVSri/EaoAUT, ) 
The  first  to  bear  the  title  of  Prince  de  Condi 
was  Louis,  the  youngest  son  of  Charles  de  Bour- 
hon,  Duke  of  VeiulAme.  (See  below.)  The 
family  became  extinct  in  1830.  It  gave  many 
faotous  men  to  France,  of  whom  the  following 
i|re  the  most  noted: 

LouiB  I  m  BOUBBON,  Prince  de  Cond£  (153(V- 
69),  appears  in  1549  as  gentleman  of  the  royal 
bedchamber.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
fliege  of  Metz  ( 1662) ,  and  in  the  battle  of  Saint- 
Quentin  ( 1567 ) .  But  the  court  was  under  Guise 
influence,  and  no  Bourbon  could  expect  advance- 
ment. Cond£,  who  had  early  imbibed  Protestant 
ideas,  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Huguenots  on  the 
fucession  of  Francis  II  in  1559.  He  took  part 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Amboiae,  formed  by  the 
Hufpienots  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Guises.  The 
capture  and  imprisonment  of  the  chief  Huguenot 
leaders  followed,  and  Condi  escaped  execution 
(«Iy  through  the  opportune  death  of  the  King. 
The  balance  of  power  rested  in  the  hands  of 
Catherine  de*  Heai<d  (q.v.),  who  liberated  Condi 


and  made  him  Governor  of  Picardy.  After  the 
Massacre  of  Tassy  {1662)  Condi  and  Coligny 
took  up  arms  against  the  Guise  faction,  but  they 
were  defeated  at  Dreux  in  the  same  year,  and 
Condi  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was,  however, 
liberated  in  the  year  following  by  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Amboise.  Owing  to  frewi  persecutiMi, 
the  Huguenots  again  took  up  arms  in  1667;  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
King  was  followed  by  the  indecisive  battle  of 
Saint-Dinis,  in  which  the  Catiiolic  leader,  the 
Constable  de  Montmorency,  was  slain,  and  in 
1588  another  treafy  of  peace  was  made.  Condi, 
however,  learning  of  court  intrigues  against  his 
liberty,  renewed  the  conflict  The  batUe  of 
Jamac  (Hareh  13,  1969)  reenUed  most  dlsas- 
trously  for  the  Hnguenots.  Cmdi  rashly  ex- 
posed himself  and  was  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner. While  his  wounds  were  being  dressed  he 
was  assassinated  by  Montesquieu,  a  Swiss  merce- 
nary captain,  possibly  at  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjon,  whcan  Condi  had  offended.  "He 
was  distipgnished,"  says  the  Due  d'Amnale,  "by 
great  ardor  and  gayety,  the  desire  and  the  gin 
of  being  pleasant,  by  a  resolute  character,  a 
od  soul,  and  a  great  and  generous  heart" 
the  four  aiHis  who  surrived  him,  the  eldest, 
Henri  I  (1062-88).  Jmned  the  Huguenot  cause, 
but  renounced  his  religion  to  save  his  life  at  the 
time  of  the  Ibesacre  of  St  Bartholconew.  He 
again  took  up  arms  for  Protestantism  in  1586 
and  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
After  several  successful  enoounters  with  the 
forces  of  the  League,  Condi  was  woimded  at 
Coutras  (Oct  20,  1687)  and  died  a  few  months 
later,  not  without  grave  saspieioas  of  fcnil  j^y 
on  the  part  of  his  wife  and  attendants.  The 
Intimacy  of  his  only  8<hi,  H«iri  II  (1668- 
1640),  was  a  matter  of  great  dispute;  but  finadly 
he  was  allowed  to  succeed  to  the  titles  and  es- 
tates of  his  father,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  waa 
looked  on  as  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  French 
crown.  This  contingency  was  removed  by  Henry 
IV's  second  marriage  and  the  birth  of  the  Dau- 
phin Louis  (1601).  After  a  life  at  court  de- 
voted to  the  aggrandisem«at  of  his  family  and 
marked  by  opposition  to  the  Hngnenota,  Henri 
II  de  Condi  died  in  1646.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  Great  Condi. 

Louis  II  de  Bourbon  (1621-86)  is  known  in 
history  as  the  Great  Condi.  After  a  thorough 
education  in  the  Jesuit  scmtnaiy  at  Bruges  the 
young  Prince,  who  was  known  as  the  Due  d'En- 
flhien  during  the  Ufrttme  of  his  father,  was  intro- 
duced at  court,  and  the  next  year,  at  the  age  of 
18«  was  made  (jovemor  of  Bui^;undy.  To  further 
his  Aither'B  political  aims,  he  was  forced,  in 
1641,  to  marry  the  niece  of  Richelieu,  much 
against  his  inclination.  Meanwhile  he  had  al- 
tered the  military  service  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Netherlands,  but  his  great  triumph 
came  in  1643,  when,  at  the  battle  of  Rocroi,  ne 
outmanoeuvred  the  Spanish  infantry,  raised  the 
siege,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  enemy. 
Other  sueoesses  fc^owed,  and  Condi  was  pro- 
moted and  sent  to  Alsace,  in  the  summer  of  1643, 
to  cooperate  with  Turenne.  After  the  victory  of 
Freiburg,  the  capture  of  Philippsburg,  Mains, 
and  other  cities  on  the  Rhine,  Condi  returned  in 
triumph  to  Paria  for  the  winter,  but  in  1646, 
after  the  defeat  of  Turenne  by  Mercy,  be  again 
took  the  field  and  by  his  splendid  dash  and 
energy  won  a  series  of  victories  culminating  in 
that  of  NOrdlii^m  in  1646,  where  Mer^  was 
killed.   Assodated  with  the  Duke  of  OrUana  in 
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the  Netherlands  in  1646,  Condi  won  aeveral  bril- 
liant victorieB.  The  death  of  hiB  father  in  the 
same  year  made  him  head  of  the  Cond6  family, 
gave  him  possession  of  vast  estates  and  a  large 
fortune,  and  made  him  the  highest  personage 
in  the  state  after  the  King  and  the.  Duke  of 
Orleans.  Though  feared  by  Macarin,  CVmdd 
was  given  the  chief  command  in  tiie  Nether- 
lands and  made  c^>tain  general  of  the  French 
forces.  The  victory  at  Lena  in  1646  added  to 
his  fame,  and  he  was  recalled  to  Paris  to  sup- 
press the  rising  of  the  Fronde  (q.v.)-  After 
many  intrigues,  plots,  and  counterplots  the 
court  returned  to  Paris.  Condi's  haughtiness 
of  manner  and  dictatorial  measures,  however, 
soon  alienated  the  Queen  and  nobles,  and  by 
Uie  advice  of  Mazarin  he  was  arrested,  with 
other  numbers  of  his  family.  The  threatoied 
advance  of  Tnrenne,  the  murmurs  of  the  Fronde, 
and  the  activity  of  friends  soon  secured  Cond^s 
release.  The  dlscomflture  and  flight  of  Bfazarin 
again  brought  Cond^  to  the  front,  out  the  failure 
of  the  court  to  fulfill  its  promises  and  the  sus- 
picions he  entertained  that  his  assassination  was 
contemplated  roused  him  to  fresh  r^>dlion  in 
1651.  His  former  ally,  Turenne,  was  now  on  the 
si^  of  the  eourt,  and  after  Condi  had  won  the 
battle  of  Blineau  (April,  1662)  and  advanced  on 
I^ris,  he  was  met  by  Turenne  at  the  head  of 
the  rqyal  troops.  A  bloody  and  indecisive  con- 
flict ensued,  the  net  result  of  which  was  so  to 
weaken  the  Frondeurs  that  most  of  than  con- 
sented to  a  treaty  of  peace.  Condi,  however, 
rejected  the  proffered  terms,  and  after  a  vain 
effort  to  retrieve  his  cause  and  seize  Paris,  went 
over  to  Spain.  In  the  war  which  fallowed  he 
acted  as  commander  in  ehief  of  the  Spanish 
forces  in  Flanders,  but,  despite  his  brilliant 
strategy,  could  gain  no  advantage  over  Turenne, 
who  opposed  him,  and  he  was  finally  badly  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  the  Dunes  (June  14,  1658) 
by  the  allied  French  and  English  forces.  When 
the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  was  made  (1660), 
Condi  was  pardoned  and  again  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  France.  In  1673  he  c<nttmanded  in  the 
Netherlands  and  the  next  year  fouf^t  a  drawn 
battle  at  Seneffe  with  WillUm  of  Orange.  This 
was  the  great  general's  last  important  battle, 
-though  in  1675  he  succeeded  Turenne,  on  the 
latter's  death,  in  command  of  the  army  on  the 
Rhine.  Disabled  by  gout,  he  resigned  his  post 
and  retired  to  his  estate  at  Chantilly.  There  he 
devoted  himself  to  religious  exercises  varied  by 
the  pursuit  of  literature  and  the  society  of  his 
frieiHls.  He  was  intimate  with  Moliftre,  Racine, 
Bcdlean,  Boesuet,  and  La  Bniyire.  He  died  at 
Fontainebleau  on  Dec.  11,  1686,  and  his  friend 
Bossuet  pronounced  the  now  famous  Oraison 
funibre  over  his  bier.  Though  proud,  and  acting 
always  from  motives  of  selfish  ambition,  Condi 
was  without  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his 
time.  The  only  surviving  son  of  the  Great  Condi, 
Henri  Jules  (1643-1709),  inherited  some  of  the 
ability  of  his  father,  while  his  grandson,  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon,  known  as  Monsieur  te  DuCt 
was  a  prominent  figure  at  the  time  of  the 
R^i;eney. 

Lotns  Joseph  de  Boubbon,  Prince  de  Condi 
(1736-1818),  the  son  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon, 
was  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  9,  1736.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  showed  him- 
self a  strong  supporter  of  the  monarchy,  and  in 
1792  took  up  arms  against  the  Republic,  or- 
ganizing on  the  Rhone  a  body  of  4migr4s,  which 


cooperated  with  the  Austrians  and  was  known 
as  "the  army  of  Condi."  After  the  Peace  of 
Campo  Formio  (1797),  he  entered  the  Russian 
service  and  in  1801  fought  in  that  of  England. 
His  last  years  were  spent  at  Chantilly.  He  was 
the  author  (1798)  of  an  E$aa%  «ur  la  vie  du 
grand  Ctntdi.  His  son  Louis  Henri  Joseph 
(1766-1830)  was  the  last  of  the  Condi  princes. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in 
1782  and  later  served  under  his  father  against 
France.  His  eldest  son  was  the  hapless  Due 
d'Enghien  (q.v.),  executed  in  1804  by  order  of 
Napoleon.  After  the  Restoration,  Condi  settled 
his  fortune  on  the  Due  d'Aumale,  son  of  Louis 
Philippe,  but  in  1830  seemed  to  have  thought  of 
changing  this  will.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
he  was  found  strangled,  and  it  was  judicially 
decided  that  he  had  committed  suicide. 

Consult:  Due  d'Aumale,  Fistoire  de»  primeet 
de  Condi  XVIe  and  XVIIe  riiclea  (7  vols.,  Paris, 
1863-96) ;  vols,  i  and  ii  translated  into  English 
by  R.  B.  Borthwick  (London,  1872);  Lord 
Mahon,  Life  of  Louis,  Prince  of  Condi  (ib.. 
1845);  Fitzpatrick,  The  Great  Condi  and  the 
Period  of  the  Fronde  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  1874) ;  Criti- 
neau  Joly,  Biatoire  dee  troM  demiere  prinoea  de 
la  moMOM  de  Otrndi  <Paris,  1866) ;  Muret,  L'Hie- 
toire  de  Varmie  de  Condi  (ib.,  1844) ;  Piipape, 
Hietoire  dee  princes  de  Condi  au  XVlIle  siiele 
(ib.,  1911)  ;  Williams,  The  hove  Affairs  of  the 
Condia  (London,  1912). 

CONDELL,  kfin'dil,  Hsmtr  (r-I627),  and 
HEHZNG,  John  (?-1630).  Et^lish  actors, 
whose  names  are  forever  linked  with  Shake- 
speare's. They  both  belonged  to  Shakespeare's 
company,  and,  with  Burbage,  were  joint  owners 
of  the  Globe  Theatre.  The  great  dramatist,  as  a 
token  of  lifelong  friendship,  bequeathed  to  them 
and  Burbage  26s.  8d.  to  buv  rings.  And  tb^ 
in  turn  collected  and  edited  hia  puys,  "to  keepe 
the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  fnend  and  fellow 
alive"  (first  folio,  1623). 

COKDEHNATION.    See  Euinent  Dokain. 

CONDENSED  MTTiff.    See  MiLK. 

COKDBNS'VB  (from  Lat.  eondensare,  to 
thicken,  from  com-,  tc^ether  +  densvs,  thidc, 
Gk.  iaeit,  daaya,  thick).  Any  device  for  reduc- 
ing gas  or  vapor  to  a  liquid  or  solid  form.  The 
name  is  applied  specifically  to  a  variety  of 
apparatus  used  in  the  arts  l>e8idee  appliances  for 
condensing  gases  and  vapors,  as  the  part  of  a 
cotton  gin  which  compresses  the  lint;  a  machine 
which  takes  the  wool  coming  from  the  carding 
engine  and  rolls  it  into  slightly  twisted  threads 
or  slubbings  ready  for  spinning;  the  arrange- 
ment of  steam  pipes  used  in  sugar  mills  to 
evaporate  the  water  in  the  cane  juice  preparatory 
to  concentration.  Condensers  in  steam  engineer- 
ing are  apparatus  for  condensing  the  ^chaust 
ateam  from  an  en^ne.  They  are  invariably  em- 
ployed on  ocean-going  steam  vessels  and  generally 
on  coasting,  river  and  fresh-water  steamers,  often 
in  stationary  power  plants  and  seldom  or  never 
on  locomotives  or  portable  engines.  The  two  dis- 
tinct forms  are  tne  surfttce  eondoiBtf  and  the 
jet  e<mdeneer.  T^e  surface  condaiser  consists 
essentially  of  a  closed  vessel  containing  a  nest 
of  tubes  throuj^  which  a  current  of  cold  water 
is  passed  and  around  which  the  exhaust  steam 
circulates,  thus  keeping  the  condensed  water 
separate  from  the  cooling  water,  which  is  fre- 
quently salt  or  dirty.  In  the  jet  condenser  tl»e 
exhaust  steam  flows  into  an  air-tight  chamber, 
where  it  meets  a  spray  of  cool  water  which  con- 
denses it,  and  the  condmaed  water  and  cooling  or 
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injection  water  combined  are  then  pumped  oat. 
This  form  of  ooodenser  is  frequently  UBed  where 
»  supply  of  fnA  water  ub  available  for  cooliag 
pnrpoMS  or  where  a  very  limited  quantity  <» 
water  of  any  kind  Ib  av^laUe  and  the  cooling 
or  circulating  water  is  to  be  used  over  again. 
A  modification  of  the  jet  condenser,  known  as  the 
bartnnetric  or  siphon  condenser,  is  now  used  ex- 
tensively. The  condensing  vessel  is  placed  at  the 
top  of  a  pipe  over  32  feet  in  height,  whoee  lower 
end  is  immersed  in  water  so  that  it  forms  the 
tube  a  water  barometer.  The  exhaust  steam 
flows  into  tiie  tube  containing  this  water  column 
at  tile  top,  meeting  tiiere  the  q>ray  or  injection 
of  eooling  water  which  condenses  it.  Gravity 
tends  to  empty  the  water  in  the  vessel,  because 
the  combined  waters  then  drop  down  tiie  pipe 
and  become  part  of  the  water  column,  scone  of 
whidi  flows  out  at  the  lower  end.  Hence  a 
Torricellian  vacuum  is  maintained  at  the  top  of 
the  oolumn  except  so  far  as  the  vapor  of  water 
is  presmt,  and  entrained  air.  A  ^-air  pump 
is  need  with  this  apparatus  to  take  away  the  air 
that  cones  to  the  condenser  with  the  steam  and 
collects  at  the  top  of  the  barometric  column.  See 
SiUH  Ehqine. 

OONDEUSES.  A  form  of  electrical  appa- 
ratus used  to  accumulate  a  charge  of  electricity. 
A  oondmser  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  two 
conductors  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
an  insulating  medium  or  dielectric  The 
name  dates  from  the  time  of  the  fluid  ttwwry 
of  electridl^f  when  it  waa  believed  that  a  certain 
amount  of  the  electric  fluid  could  be  collected  or 
condensed  on  a  conducting  surface.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  apparatus  is  illustmted  in  the  Frank* 
lin  plate,  which  consists  of  a  plate  of  glass  with 
pieces  of  tin  foil  on  each  side.  If  a  positively 
charged  body  or  the  positive  conductor  of  an 
electric  machine  is  connected  witii  me  of  the  tin- 
foil coatings,  it  will  communicate  to  it  ^  am- 
duction  a  positive  charge  of  deebricity.  If  now 
the  opposite  plate  is  connected  with  the  ground, 
the  negative  electridfy  is  held  bound,  while  the 
poritive  is  repelled  and  passes  to  tJie  ground. 
Accordingly  we  have  accumulated  equal  amounts 
of  positive  and  u^iative  electricity  on  the  tin 
foil,  and  if  the  two  surfaces  are  connected  a 
bri^t  spark  results  and  the  equilibrium  is  re- 
stored. Otherwise  the  charge  ranains  on  the  sur* 
faoB  of  the  conductors  until  it  is  dissipated  by 
lealnge.  The  enern'  which  is  stored  up  in  the 
eondraiser  is  expended  in  producing  the  spark. 
The  amount  of  electricity  that  can  be  accumu- 
lated depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the  condenser 
and  the  potential  of  the  charge.  The  Leyden  jar 
consists  of  a  Franklin  plate  in  a  ^lindrical  form, 
and  as  it  is  more  compact  and  has  greater 
capacity,  it  is  more  often  used.  In  practice, 
however,  the  usual  form  of  condenser  consists  of 
sheets  of  tin  foil  aroarated  from  each  other  by 
paraffined  paper,  or  in  the  case  of  standard  con- 
densers sheets  of  mica,  with  the  alternate  sheets 
f>f  tin  foil  connected  together  to  ^ve  considerable 
capacity.  The  apparatus  may  be  arranged  so  as 
to  afford  various  amounts  of  capacity,  and  is 
much  used  in  cable  testing  and  other  branches 
of  electrical  work.  The  unit  of  opacity  is  the 
farad  (q.v.),  but  condensers  are  generally  con- 
structed  to  rive  capacities  in  fractions  or  multi- 
ples of  a  microhirad  (nvftirn  farad),  which  ia 
the  unit  ordinarily  employed.    See  Electbicitt. 

COHBEB,  Claude  Rraaims  (184S-1910). 
An  Eufi^ish  army  officer  and  writer  on  the  topog- 
raphy and  ardueology  of  Palestine.  He  was  edn* 
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cated  at  University  College,  London,  and  entered 
the  Royal  Eiwineers.  In  1872-78  and  1881-82 
he  cunmanded  the  survey  of  Palestine.  He  af- 
terward served  in  Egypt  <18S2),  in  Bechuana- 
land  (1884-86),  on  the  Transvaal  Border  as 
British  ConuniBSioner,  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  OrdnSnce  Survey  (1887-04),  in  Irish  rdief 
work  ( 1895 ) ,  and  on  the  Irish  Ordnance  Survey 
( 1900-05 ) .  He  contributed  to  Smith's  Bible  Dio- 
tionary.  Among  his  important  works  are:  Tent 
Work  in  Palestim«  (1878);  Judas  Maoo^mu 
(1883);  Heth  and  Moab  (1883);  Memoin  of 
the  ^leetine  Survey  (1883,  1890);  Primer  of 
BihU  Qeography  (1884);  PaSeetime  (1891);  a 
translati«i  of  the  Td  d-Amama  tablets  ( 1894) ; ' 
The  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jeruaalem  (1807);  The 
Bittitea  and  their  Language  (1898);  The  Biee 
of  Man  (1908) ;  The  City  of  JeruaiUem  (1909). 
He  published  in  1869  a  series  of  illustrations  for 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim'e  Progreae  and  made  illustra- 
tions as  wdl  aa  nu^w  and  diarta  tex  his  own 
books. 

OOHDSB,  JoBUH  (1852-  ).  An  Anglo- 
Japanese  aidiiteet,  bom  in  London.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Kensington  Art  Schools,  in  the 
Slmde  life  classes  of  University  Colle^  and  at 
the  Royal  Institute  of  BritiBfa  Architects.  In  ' 
1870  he  was  engaged  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment as  professor  of  architecture  to  the  Impnial 
Japanese  Engineering  College  of  Tokyo,  and  as 
architect  in  tiie  Public  Woncs  Departeient.  He 
was  also  lecturer  on  architecture  at  the  Imperial 
T<^yo  University.  In  1884  he  reodved  the 
fourth-class  decoration  of  the  Rising  Sun  and  in 
1894  the  third-class  decoration  of  the  Sacred 
Treasure.  Finally  he  was  retired  with  a  life 
pension  and  with  the  office  of  honorary  nxiBuIt- 
ing  architect  to  the  Imperial  Japanese  govern- 
ment. His  publications  include:  Landscape  Gar- 
dening in  Japan  (1893);  The  Floral  Art  in 
Japan  ( 1899) ;  Painiinge  tmd  Atddiet  by  Emma- 
nabe  Kyoeai  (1911). 

OONDi-STTB-L^ESCATTT,  kON'di'  svr  Ifis'kV 
(Fr.,  Condi  on  the  Schddt,  from  Qall.  eondat, 
confluence  +  Fr.  eur,  on  +  Etoaut,  Schddt).  A 
town  in  the  Dqiartmait  of  Nord,  Franoe,  at  the 
confluence  of  tM  Haine  and  the  Sebddt,  8  milea 
northeast  ot  Valenciomes,  of  whldi  it  is  the 
entry  port  (Mi^:  Franoe,  N.,  J  2).  It  dates 
frtHU  tfie  Roman  period  and  gave  its  name  to  the 
noble  family  of  Cond^.  It  has  an  interesting 
castle,  a  church,  an  arsenal,  and  strcmg  fortifi- 
cations constructed  by  Vauban.  It  has  bdonged 
to  France  since  1678.  It  manufactures  starch, 
chicory,  leather,  soap,  and  boats.  Pop.  (com- 
mune), 1901,  4960;  1911,  5213. 

CONDA-SUB-HOXBEAU,  nWrar.  A  town 
in  the  Department  of  Calvados,  Fnuiee,  on 
the  N(^reau  and  Drooance  rivers,  33  miles  south- 
southwest  of  Caen  by  raXl  (Map:  France,  N., 
E  4).  Among  its  notable  features  are  the  two 
venerable  churches  of  St.  Sauveur  and  St.  Biark, 
and  a  bronze  statue  of  Diunont  d'Urville,  the 
famous  navigator,  a  native  of  the  town.  It  is  a 
busy  industrial  centre,  with  cotton-spinning  fac- 
tories, manufactures  of  cnUery,  leatner,  thread, 
eottrai  and  linen  fabrics,  mis,  and  ironworldnA 
and  an  important  trade  in  cattle,  honey,  and 
other  agricultural  pnidnets.  Pop.,  1901,  6591; 
1911,  5004. 

COVDZZXAO,  kON'dfi'yftk',  EriEinn  Bonroir 
DB  (1716-80).  A  French  philoB(^her.  He  vna 
bom  at  Oremible  and  in  1768  becaune  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sdenees.   He  never 
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attended  the  meetings  of  the  Academy  after  his 
reception  as  a  member  and  passed  his  life  mostly 
in  great  retirement.  He  died  at  his  estate  near 
Beaugency.  In  1746  he  published  his  Eaaai  aw 
Vorigine  dea  connaiaaances  humainea,  a  work 
which  represented  the  views  of  Locke  (q.v.).  In 
his  later  works  he  carried  out  the  seruational 
side  of  Lodce'a  philosophy  with  great  craiaistenOT. 
He  believed  that  "the  ego  of  each  man  ie  only 
the  bundle  of  the  sensations  he  experiences  and 
of  those  which  memory  recalls."  He  later,  in  his 
TrviH  dea  aenaationSt  illustrated  his  view  by 
describing  an  imaginary  c<HUGiousnes8,  possessed 
by  a  marble  statue,  growing  as  it  receives  one 
b^  one  various  sense  faculties.  In  addition  to 
his  first  essur,  he  wrote:  TraUi  det  ajfatime* 
(1749) ;  Recierohv  «w  Vorigine  dea  tdeet  que 
noua  avona  de  ta  heauti  { 1749) ;  TraiU  dea  aetua- 
tiona  (1754);  TraitS  dea  animaum  (17S5);  La 
logigue  (1781),  besides  13  volumes  of  textbooks 
he  had  prepai^d  when  tutor  to  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  gifandson  of  Louis  XV.  Several  editions 
of  his  collected  works  have  been  published  ( 1708, 
1803,  1822).  Consult:  Dewanle,  Condillao  et 
la  p»j/ehologie  anglaiae  contemporaine  (Paris, 
1892);  Lewes,  Hiatory  of  Philoaopki/  (London, 
1880) ;  lUthori,  ComUIteo  ou  I'emptrteme  et  le 
ratUmaJiame  (Paris,  1864) ;  Kobert.  Lea  th4orie$ 
loyiffue*  de  ComWftoo  (lb.,  1800). 

OOVDIKENTS  (Lat.  oondimentwn,  from 
oondire,  to  season,  from  com-,  together  +  -dere, 
Skt,  dMy  to  put).  Seasoning  agents,  or  sub- 
stances  employed  at  table  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  a  flavor  or  seasoning  to  the  ordinary 
scdid  or  liquid  food.  The  greater  part  of  condi- 
ments are  necessary  to  sustain  the  proper  func- 
tions of  ttie  alimoitary  system  and,  besides  grat- 
ifying the  appetite,  minister  to  the  wants  01  the 
Btntmire.  Tkb  prlndpal  condiments  are  saline 
substances,  sudi  as  common  salt;  acidulous 
bodies,  such  as  acetic  add  or  vin^ar;  oily  condi- 
ments, such  as  butter  and  olive  oil;  saccharine 
substances,  such  as  sugar  and  honey;  and  aro- 
matic and  pungent  condiments,  such  as  mustard, 
ginger,  pepper,  and  piddes. 

wHDTTIOH  <0F.  oondioion.  Ft.  condition, 
from  Lat.  eondioio,  agreement,  from  eondtoer^ 
to  agree,  from  com-,  together  -f-  dioere,  to  say) . 
The  popular  name  in  American  college  parlance 
for  a  deficiency  on  the  part  of  a  student  in 
examinations.  It  derives  its  force  from  the 
fact  that  the  student  is  permitted  to  go  on 
with  his  class  only  on  oonditum  that  the  defi- 
eiency  he  made  good  within  a  given  tim^  fail- 
ing which  his  nune  is  dn^ped  from  the  ecdlege 
rolla. 

COJIIIXTJ.ON.  In  natural  science  and  mcte- 
physies,  that  in  default  of  which  a  phenomenon 
does  not  occur.  (See  Causautt.)  In  logic  it 
denotes  any  qualification  of  the  universal  valid- 
ity of  a  statement.    See  Looio. 

COKDinOV  and  GONSITIONJX.  As  a 
l^il  term,  "condition"  signifies  a  provision  in 
a  contract,  conveyance,  grant,  or  will,  that  an 
estate  or  interest  in  pn^rty,  or  a  personal 
(d>Ugati(n,  shall  depeaa  iqkhi  the  happening  of 
an  uncM'tMn  event.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  event  itself.  If  the  condition  is  set  forth 
in  words,  it  is  called  an  eapreaa  condition;  if 
it  is  inferable  from  the  circxunstances  of  the 
particular  case,  it  is  called  an  implied  condi- 
tion. In  English  law  conditions  are  also  classi- 
fied as  conditions  precedent  and  conditions  aub- 
aequettt.  An  example  of  the  former  is  the  grant 
of  an  estate  to  A  xtpaa  condition  tiiat  he  many 
Vol.  v.— 4» 
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B ;  or  the  contract  to  charter  a  ship  upon  con- 
dition that  it  is  in  the  port  of  Amsterdam. 
Here  the  event  named  must  happen  before  the 
estate  vests  in  A,  or  the  contract  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  hirer  of  the  ship  arises. 
An  example  of  a  condititm  subsequent  is  the 
grant  of  an  estate  to  A  upon  conditiMi  that  he 
continues  to  reside  in  a  particular  place;  or 
the  purchase  of  a  piano  upon  condition  that 
it  shall  "stand  up  to  correct  pitch"  for  a  year. 
Here  the  estate  m  A,  or  the  obligation  of  the 
purchaser  to  keep  and  pay  for  the  piano,  is 
annulled  upon  the  nonperformance  of  the  con- 
dititm.  Impossible,  illegal,  or  replicant  con- 
ditions are  void.  Accordingly,  says  Blacksttme, 
"if  thc7  be  eonditions  nihseqaent,  the  estate 
shall  become  abscdnte  tn  Hbe  tenant,  for  he  hath 
by  the  grant  the  estate  vested  in  him,  which 
shall  not  be  defeated  by  a  void  conditi<m.  But 
if  the  conditifm  be  precedent,  he  shall  take 
nothing  by  the  grant,  for  he  hath  no  estate  until 
the  condition  is  performed." 

A  provision  in  a  contract  which  is  intended  to 
(^>erate  as  a  condition  in  favor  of  one  party 
may  cMttain  a  binding  promise  of  the  other 

f tarty.  For  example,  A  agrees  to  sell  and  de- 
iver  to  B  at  a  named  time,  plac^  and  price  a 
certain  quantity  of  merchantable  com;  and  A 
tenders  unmerchantable  com  at  the  agreed  time, 
place,  and  price.  B  has  the  right  not  only 
to  reject  the  com,  because  the  condition  pre- 
cedent to  deliver  merchantable  com  has  not 
been  performed  bv  A,  but  also  to  recover  from 
A  damage*  for  breach  of  contract  to  deliver 
the  agreed  com.  Bnch  a  provision  In  a  con- 
tract may  be  called  a  promissory  condition. 
Of  this  class  are  the  mutual  promises  of  th^ 
seller  to  deliver  the  goods  and  of  the  buyer 
to  pay  for  them — engagements  which  are  some- 
times called  "concurrent  conditions."  Promis- 
sory conditirais  have  been  confused  with  war- 
ranties (see  Wabrantt)  by  many  judges  and 
writers,  but  the  English  Sale  of  Goods  Act  of 
1893  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
terms  and  has  done  much  to  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion In  this  branch  of  Uie  law.  See  Saix. 

Another  and  distinct  daas  of  provisirais  in 
contracts  may  be  ■  styled  eaawU  or  contingent 
eondita(HiB,  because  they  are  intended  to  pre- 
vent any  obligation  attaching  to  either  party 
until  their  pmormance.  An  example  of  this 
class  is  afforded  by  an  agreement  for  the  sale 
of  described  goods  to  arrive  by  a  specified  ship. 
Here,  if  the  ship  does  not  aniv^  or,  if  arriv- 
ing, it  has  not  the  described  goods  on  board, 
neither  party  is  bound. 

The  word  conditional  frequently  appears  in 
standard  1^1  phrases,  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  following :  Conditional 
acceptance  (of  a  hill  of  exchange)  is  an  accept- 
ance in  which  payment  by  the  acceptor  is  de- 
pendmt  upon  the  fulfillment  of  a  ctadition 
therein  named;  oonditiottal  odiwioe  note  is 
a  note  given  by  the  master  of  a  ship  to  a  sea- 
man, payable  after  the  ship  sails  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  seaman  goes  with  the  ship;  con- 
ditional allotment,  conditional  application,  is 
the  allotment  of  shares  in  a  company,  or  the 
application  for  shares,  made  upon  a  specified 
condition.  In  the  former  case  the  applicant 
is  not  bound  to  take  the  shares  unless  ne  has 
assented  to  the  o<mditi(m,  nor  in  the  latter  case 
unless  the  e<mdition  is  performed.  Crasult: 
Blackstme,  Commentaries  on  the  Lous  of  Eng- 
land;  Benjamin,  Treatiae  on  the  Law  of  BtHe 
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of  Personal  Property  ( 7th  ed.,  Boeton,  1899 ) ; 
Burdick,  Law  of  Sale  of  Personal  Property  (2d 
ed.,  Boston,  1901). 

GONBITIONAX  FEE.  At  common  law,  an 
estate  granted  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body.  This  limitation  to  a  particular  line  of 
heira,  to  the  exelusitm  of  ofMiateral  lines,  was 
interpreted  hy  the  courts  merdy  as  a  eondition 
diverting  the  estate  in  the  event  that  no  issue 
vas  born  answering  the  description  of  the 
grant,  and  the  fee  thus  came  to  be  kno^  as  a 
c<mditional  fee.  The  condition  being  performed 
by  the  birth  of  issue,  such  estates  became  ab- 
s^ute  and  might  then  be  alienated  to  strangers 
and  the  e^qpectations  of  the  issue  defeated.  Ab 
etmditional  fees  were  a  deriee  of  the  great  land- 
owners to  preserre  theLr  estates  intact  for  their 
lineal  descendants,  they  procured  the  enactment 
of  a  statute  by  Parliament  forbidding  such 
alienation  and  preserving  the  interests  of  the 
issue  as  well  as  of  persons  to  whom  the  prop- 
erty was  to  go  on  failure  of  issue.  This  was 
the  famous  statute  of  Westminster  II  (1285), 
known  as  the  Statute  De  Donia  Condttionalibua 
('omceming  eonditimial  gifts'),  which  had  the 
^ect  of  conTerUng  such  estates  Into  fees  tail 
and  of  preventing  the  evils  at  which  it  was 
aimed  until,  by  the  ingrautty  of  the  lawyers 
and  judges,  other  means  were  devised  for  bar- 
ring entails  and  alienating  such  estates.  See 
CoianTioN;  CouMon  Sbcovebt;  Feb  Tah.; 
Fee  Siuple;  Fine.  Consult  the  authorities 
referred  to  under  Fee  Simixb  and  Feb  Tail. 

OOmmONAI.  nOCOBTAUTT.  The 
doctrine  advanced  by  certain  theologians  that 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  cmdinona]  only 
upon  faith  in  Christ  and  that  immortaUty  is 
not  inherent  in  the  race.  See  Aknihilationisu. 

OONDinOKAI.  LIMITATIOH.  A  fee- 
simple  estate  limited  or  qualified  (a)  so  as  to 
come  to  an  end  on  the  happening  of  a  collateral 
event,  or  (6)  so  as  to  shift  from  one  owner  to 
another  on  such  an  event.  The  en)re8sion  "con- 
ditional limitation"  is  used  in  both  these  senses 
by  different  law  writers  of  great  authority,  and 
it  is  therefore  impossible  to  affix  to  It  a  precise 
definition.  The  first  use  of  the  phrase  identifies 
it  with  the  limited  or  qualified  fee  simple;  as 
a  gift  of  land  to  A  and  his  heirs  so  long  as 
they  shall  continue  to  live  on  the  premises,  or 
so  long  as  St.  Paul's  Church  shall  stand,  or 
until  the  happening  of  any  other  event.  Under 
the  early  common  law  the  donor  of  such  an 
estate  had  an  interest  left — notwithstanding 
the  estate  conv^ed  ms  a  fee  simple — known  as 
a  "possibility  of  reverter,"  and,  upon  the  hap- 
pening of  the  event  specified  in  the  deed,  the 
property  would  revert  or  return  to  the  donor 
or  his  heirs.  This  contingent  interest  remain- 
ing in  the  donor  of  a  qualified  fee  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  feudal  relation  of  lord  and  tenant, 
whieh  might  subsist  between  the  grantor  and 
grantee  of  a  fee,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  Statute  Quia  Emvtores  (1290).  which  did 
away  with  this  feudal  relation,  ther^y  de- 
stroyed also  the  grantor's  possibility  of  reverter 
and  converted  every  qualified  fee  into  an  ab- 
solute fee.  But  it  has  been  held,  nevertheless, 
in  several  States,  including  Kew  York  and 
Massachusetts,  that  qualified  fees  of  this  type 
are  still  good,  and  that  they  will  revert  to  the 
grantor  and  hia  hdrs  on  the  happening  of  the 
event  on  which  th^  were  conditiimed,  and  these 
decisions  are  likely  to  be  followed  in  other 
States.  But  neither  at  the  common  law  nor  to- 


day has  the  grantor  of  such  s  fee  any  interest 
which  he  is  capable  of  alienating  to  any  other 
person  prior  to  the  return  of  the  estate  to  him. 

The  second  meaning  of  the  expression  "con- 
ditional limitation"  makes  it  a  convenient 
phrase  for  the  commoner  terms  "executory  de- 
vise" and  "shifting  use."  While  at  the  commm 
law  a  gift  of  a  fee  simple,  even  though  quali- 
fied as  above  described,  was  supposed  to  ex- 
haust the  whole  power  of  alienatiim.  If  not 
the  entire  interest,  of  the  donor,  leaving  him 
no  capacity  to  give  the  property  over,  on  the 
happening  of  a  future  contii^ency,  to  another; 
ret,  as  a  result  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  (passed 
in  1527)  and  the  SUtute  of  Wills  (enacted  in 
1532),  it  became  possible  to  make  a  lee  which 
should,  vpon  a  specified  future  evmt,  shift  to 
another.  Thus,  if  land  be  devised  by  will  to 
X  and  his  heirs  on  condition  that  tiiey  shall 
forever  maintain  their  citizenship  in  New  York, 
with  the  further  proviso  that  in  the  eyeait  of  a 
failure  to  comply  with  the  condition  within 
the  lives  of  the  donor's  children  the  prwerty 
should  fM>  over  to  a  charity,  the  last-mentioned 
gift  might  take  effect  as  an  executory  devise,  w 
oonditiMial  limitation  on  the  prior  gift.  Ehidt 
limitations  on  fees  are  now  very  common  and 
may,  under  modem  statutes,  usually  be  effected 
by  a  simple  deed  of  grant,  without  invtdcing 
the  aid  of  the  Statute  of  Uses.  See  Devise; 
Estate;  Feb  Simple;  Feudal  Srsmi;  Sub- 
infeudation; Use;  Will;  and  the  anthwities 
referred  to  under  those  titles. 

00NIX>3I,  kftn'dAii'.  A  town  in  fhe  Depart 
ment  of  G«rs,  France,  on  the  river  Baise,  here 
crossed  by  two  bridges,  26  miles  north-north- 
west of  Auch  (Map:  France,  S.,  E  5).  The 
town,  founded  in  721  (Condomus),  is  irregularly 
built,  but  has  handsome  suburbs.  It  has  a 
fine  Gothic  cathedral  of  St.  Pierre  (1506-21), 
adjoined  by  the  remains  of  an  old  cloister,  now 
used  as  a  municipal  building.  There  is  a  raj 
considerable  trade  in  grain,  flour,  wine,  saw- 
mill products,  painto,  drugs,  and  especially  in 
Armagnac  brandy,  and  nuurafaetnree  of  eahaut 
and  cotton  yam.  Boaauet  was  at  one  time 
Bishop  of  Condom.  Pt^^  1901,  6578;  1911,  6380. 
Consult  U.  Chevalier,  Repertoire  dee  eourees 
topobibliographiquee  (Montb^liard,  1894-99). 

CONDONATION  (Lat.  oondtmatio,  from  eoti- 
donare,  to  pardon,  from  com-,  together  -|-  do- 
nare,  to  give,  from  donum,  Skt.  ddna,  gift,  from 
Lat.  dare,  Gk.  SiMmi,  didonai,  OChurdi  Slav,  dat^ 
Lith.  duti,  Skt.  dA,  to  give).  In  law,  forgive- 
ness of  an  act,  hy  a  husband  or  wife,  which  en- 
titles the  forgiving  party  to  a  divorce.  Con- 
donation may  be  either  expressed  or  implied. 
If  the  parties  have  cohabited  after  a  knowledge 
of  the  offense  complained  of,  this  is  an  implied 
condonation  of  the  offense,  and  bars  complaint 
unless  the  offense  shall  have  been  subeequentlv 
repeated.  An  act  once  condoned  is,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  a8*tbough  it  had  never  beoi  com- 
mitted, unless  the  guilty  party  repeats  the 
offense,  in  which  event  the  old  offense  becomes 
a  valid  ground  of  complaint.  In  other  words, 
condonatitm  Is  always  conditional  upon  the 
discontinuance  of  the  condoned  misctmduet.  See 
Divorce. 

COK'DOB  (Sp.,  from  Perav.  ountur,  condor). 
Any  one  of  several  species  of  large  American 
vultures.  Usually  applied  to  the  great  vulture 
{Barcorhamphm  gryphut)  <tf  tiie  Andes,  «k 
of  tiie  largest  of  known  flyiiw  birds,  the  alba- 
tross and  the  Califomia  condor  scnietimes  ex* 
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oeeding  it  Its  dimensions,  however,  ha.ve  often 
been  far  overstated,  the  truth  being  that  it 
varies  in  length  from  44  to  56  inches,  and  in 
expanse  of  wing  from  Sy^  to  10^  feet.  The 
wings  are  long  and  extremely  powerful ;  the  tail 
short  and  wei^-shaped ;  the  general  color  black, 
showing  brightest  in  old  males,  which  have 
much  white  in  Uie  wing.  The  young  are  brown- 
ish. Around  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  of  bo^ 
•exes  there  is  a  broad  white  ruff  of  downj 
feathera,  above  which  the  skin  is  bare  and  ex- 
hibits many  folds.  The  head  of  ttie  male  is 
crowned  with  a  large,  reddish,  cartilaginous 
comb,  and  the  nedc  is  furnished  with  a  dilatable 
wattle.  The  beak  Is  thick  and  strong,  straight 
at  the  base,  but  the  upper  mandible  is  strongly 
curved  at  the  extmnity.  The  condor  feeds  mostly 
on.  carrion.  Its  voraeity  is  enormous.  I^Bdmfi 
mentions  one  in  eonflnameni^  at  Valparaiso  whidi 
ate  18  poands  of  meat  in  a  single  day  and  seemed 
next  day  to  have  as  good  an  appetite  as  usual. 
Condors  often  gorge  themselves  so  that  they 
cannot  fly  and,  if  attacked,  must  disgorge  in 
order  to  escape.  They  inhabit  regions  10,000 
or  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where 
they  are  usually  seen  in  small  groups,  and  where 
fhc!^  breed.  Thev  make  no  nest,  but 
their  eggs  on  the  Bare  rocks.  To  these  haunts 
tiiey  return,  after  their  descent  into  the  plains 
for  food.  The  height  to  which  the  condor  soars 
in  the  air  exceeds  that  of  any  other  bird  and 
is  often  far  above  the  clouds. 

Closely  related  to  the  condor,  but  distin- 
guished by  differences  in  the  cartilaginous 
comb,  bare  neck,  and  shape  of  the  bill,  are  the 
king  vulture,  or  king  of  vultures  {Qypagua 
papa),  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  and  the 
Califomian  vulture  (Pseudogryphus  calif or- 
nt«mu).  The  king  vulture  is  about  the  size  of 
a  goose  and  derives  its  name  from  its  driving 
away  other  vultures  from  prey  at  its  pleasure. 
Its  plumage  is  finely  colored,  reddish  above, 
wliite  beneath,  with  bluish  gray  ruff  and  black 
quilla  and  tail.  The  Califomian  vultnre  is 
oftMi  Iraiger  and  of  greater  expanse  of  wing 
than  the  condor,  but  is  usually  not  so  heavy  a 
bird.  It  is  duller  colored,  and  has  less  white 
on  the  wings.  Its  range  was  restricted  to  the 
Pacific  coast  region,  from  Or^n  southward; 
it  was  nowhere  really  common,  and  it  has  now 
become  extinct,  except  in  southern  California. 
Like  other  American  vultures,  it  has  no  voice, 
the  only  sound  that  it  utters  being  a  hoarse 
hiss  or  sort  of  weak  snorting.  All  these  large 
American  vultures  belong  to  the  family  Cathar- 
tide,  which  indudea  the  turkey  bnaaards  and 
is  less  Mconine  than  the  Old  World  vultures. 
See  VurroBE  and  Plate  of  Vcltubbs  ;  Eztincf 

AmUALB. 

The  first  satisfactory  account  of  the  condors 
was  given  by  Huml>oldt.  Consult  for  South 
American  condor:  Darwin,  A  yaturaltst'a  Voy- 
age (London,  1860)  ;  Stejn^r,  Riverside  Nat- 
ural Hiatory,  vol.  iv  (Boston,  1886) ;  Lucas, 
Annual  Report  of  Vniied  Btatet  NatioMU  Mv- 
9€um,  1889  {Washington,  1801);  Adams,  The 
Condor,  vol.  ix  (California,  1907);  Beebe, 
Zodlogical  Society  Bulletin,  3Vo.  SI  (New  York, 
1908).  For  California  condor,  Finley,  The  Con- 
dor, vols,  viii,  ix,  x  (California,  1906;  1907; 
1908) ;  Beebe,  ZoSlogical  Society  Bulletin,  No. 
Si  (New  York,  1909). 

CONBOBOAKQTn,  kon'dsr-kfin'kwd.  Joefi 
Gabbul.   See  Tppao  Amabd  II. 

OONDOBCET,  kdv'ddr'ak'f  Mabu  Jb&n  As- 


Tonra  Nicolas  Cajotat,  llUQms  dk  (1743- 
94).  A  French  mathematician  and  ptdloso- 
pher  of  the  Physiocratic  school.  He  was  bora 
at  Ribemont,  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  won 
distinction  for  mathematics  in  his  youth,  and 
became  an  active  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1709.  Gifted  with  a  keen  intellect 
and  wonderfully  universal  sympathies,  he  be- 
came allied  with  the  advanced  thinkers  and 
shared  in'  the  ecwiMnic  and  religious  propa- 
ganda of  Turgot,  D'AIembert,  and  Voltaire. 
An  ardent  supporter  of  the  Ameriean  Bevohi< 
tion  of  1776,  he  wrote  many  papers  concerning 
the  United  States,  vis.,  Lettrea  d'un  oitoyen  des 
EtatB-Vnia  sur  lea  affairea  pr4ae»tea  (1788); 
Lettrea  d'un  Bourgeoia  de  Newhaven  A  im 
oitoyen  de  Virginie  ( 1787 ) ;  lUfieaion  tur 
VemAanage  daa  nigrea  (1781),  an  interesting 
documrat  on  the  qoestiMi  of  n^ro  slavery. 
He  to<^  an  active  part  in  the  Enoydopidie, 
and,  on  the  strength  of  his  graceful  Elogea  dea 
Acad£mieiena  de  VAoadimie  Royale  des  Soienoea 
morta  depuia  1666  juagu'en  1699  (1773),  he  was 
made  the  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1777.  He  became  a  memlwr  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1782.  His  Elements  du  oal- 
mil  dm  probahUitia  (1786),  revised  and  en- 
larged in  a  posthumous  edition  (1804),  was 
his  most  impwtant  contribution  to  mathemat- 
ics. From  this  time  [wlitics  claimed  him  in 
increasing  measure.  In  1786  he  married  Sophie 
de  Grouchy,  sister  of  the  famous  marshal,  a 
brilliant  woman  of  considerable  talent,  who 
later  translated  into  French  Adam  Smith's 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentimenta  (1798).  He  wrote 
a  life  of  Turgot  (1786)  and  of  Voltaire  (1787), 
and  was  chosen  member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly from  Paris,  becoming  secretary  of  that 
body,  and  in  February,  1702,  its  president.  He 
comptwed  several  of  its  most  important  ad- 
dresses and  elaborated  a  scheme  of  public  in- 
struction which  is  the  foundation  of  the  present 
system  of  education  in  France.  It  was  in  this 
report  (April  21  and  22,  1792)  that  he  sug- 
goted  five  degrees  of  education:  (1)  primary 
schools;  (2)  secondary  schools;  (3)  insti- 
tutes; (4)  lyc^;  (6)  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Though  finding  Louis  XVI  guilty, 
he  refused  to  vote  for  his  execution,  ae  was 
active  in  framing  the  constitution  submitted 
to  the  Convention  in  February,  1793,  but  his 
opposition  to  the  Terrorists  led  them  to  pro- 
claim  him  an  outlaw.  Friends  found  him  a 
refuge  with  a  Madame  Vemet,  who  said  "the 
C<mventi<m  could  declare  him  outside  the  law, 
but  not  outside  humani^."  Fearful  of  being 
tracked  hither  and  endangOTing  his  protectress, 
he  escaped,  was  captured  at  Clamart  by  the 
Terrorists,  and  died  in  prison  at  Bourg>la- 
Reine,  March  29,  1794,  from  Apoplexy,  ex- 
haustion, or  poison.  While  with  !hudame 
Vemet  he  wrote  the  Eaquiaai  d'un  tableau  hia- 
torique  dea  progrha  de  Veaprit  Aumotn,  a  dec- 
laration of  human  perfectibility  through  eman- 
cipation from  priests  and  rulers,  narrow  in  its 
sensationalist  philos<^by  and  fanatic  in  its 
antispiritualiam.  His  argument  was  based  upon 
a  succinct  survey  of  the  prt^ess  of  humanity 
in  the  past,  which  led  him  to  conclude  that 
three  distinct  advantages  were  to  be  acquired 
by  the  human  race :  the  destmction  of  in- 
equality among  men,  the  advance  of  equality 
in  a  given  people,  the  amelioration  of  man 
himself.  Condorcet's  Worha  (Paris.  1847-49) 
contain  a  lAfe  by  Arago. 
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Consult:  Morley,  Critioal  Misoellaniet  (Ixm- 
don,  1893);  Cahen,  Condoroet  et  la  RevoUitum 
francaise  (Paris,  1004);  H.  8^  "Condorcet, 
ses  idies  et  bod  rOle  ptditique,"  in  Revue  de  Syn- 
thin  Hitioriqtte  (190S) ;  Eugtoe  CaUlavd, 
Lea  idiea  4otmomiq%ie9  de  Condoroet  (1909); 
Tallentyre,  The  Frimdt  of  Voltawe  (Z^mdon, 
1906). 

OOKDOTTIEBI,  kftn'dfit-tyfi'r*  (It.,  pL  of 
oondotUere,  captain,  leader).  The  name  giTen 
in  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  leaders  of 
companies  of  military  adventurers  who  offered 
their  services  to  any  party  in  any  contest  for 
pay,  and  (rften  pnietloed  warfare  on  OuAt  own 
account  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The  name  is 
frequently  applied  also  to  the  members  of  their 
companies.  These  mercenaries  were  called  into 
being  by  ihe  fremient  feuds  of  the  Italian  states 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Amon^  the  most  cele- 
brated of  their  leaders  were  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood  (C1320-04),  the  commander  of  the  famous 
White  ComiMUiT,  who,  after  taldiu  an  impor- 
tant part  in.  the  wars  behvem  En^^aiid  and 
France^  erossed  into  Italy  and  became  captain 
seoer&I  of  Florence;  Carmagnola  (c.l30(^ 
1482),  who  fonj^t  in  the  pay  of  Milan  and 
V^ce  and  was  executed  at  the  latter  city  in 
1432;  and  Francesco  Sforza  (1401^6),  who  in 
14S0  made  himself  Duke  of  Milan,  to  the  ex- 
elusion  of  the  lawful  heirs  of  the  Yisconti. 
Venice  began  to  employ  condottieri  in  1143, 
but  their  time  of  greatest  activity  was  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Machiavelli 
[Hdnte  them  in  the  most  imfavorable  light  and 
states  that  sometimes  battles  were  fought  hy 
two  eondottieri  in  which  no  me  was  killed  ex- 
cept by  acotdoit.  Consult:  Ricottl,  Btoria  deUe 
ootnpagnie  di  ventura  in  Italia  (2  vols.,  Turin, 
1893) ;  Block,  Die  Condottieri:  Studien  Uber 
die  »ogeitantUe»  "vnhlutigen  Bohlaohten"  (Ber^ 
lin,  1913);  Semeran,  Die  ComUatieri  (Jena, 
1909). 

CONDUCTTHO  TTSSTTB.  In  botanv,  the 
system  of  vessels  through  which  water  and  foods 

move  from  oae  part  of  the  plant  to  another.  See 
CoiTDDcnoN. 

OONDUO^ON  (Lat.  oonduoHo,  union,  from 
oonduoere,  to  lead  together,  from  com-,  U^^her 
+  dncere,  to  lead,  connected  with  Goth,  tiuhan, 
AS.  tSon,  OHO.  eiohan,  Ger.  Ziehen,  to  draw). 
In  botany,  a  term  applied  to  the  transfer  of 
water,  foods,  and  other  materials  from  one  part 
vt  the  plant  body  to  another.  In  the  smaller 
plante  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  can  be  Biq>- 
plied  to  cover  evaporati<ni  and  other  needs,  and 
the  foods  can  be  transferred,  by  relatively  alow 
processes  of  diffusion  and  osmosis  (qq.v.).  In 
the  larger  plants,  however,  the  amount  of  water 
and  foods  to  be  moved,  and  the  relatively  great 
distances  to  be  teaversed,  have  brought  about  the 
developmoit  of  a  system  of  tissues,  arranged  in 
elongated  sbrands  or  in  layers,  specially  adapted 
to  Mdlitate  transfer  and  known  as  the  conduct- 
ing system.   These  are  for  water  chiefly  the 

Slem,  or  wood,  bundles,  and  for  foods  chiefly  Uie 
loSm,  or  bast,  bundles,  or  perhaps  the  latex 
vessels.  The  xylem  and  phloem  bundles  are 
usually  associated,  running  side  by  side  in  the 
stems,  the  xylem  either  towards  tiie  centre,  or 
with  a  phloem  bundle  also  on  the  central  side  of 
it,  or  surrounded  by  the  phloem.  In  the  roots 
tile  primary  ^lem  bundles  are  between  the 
phloem  bnndlefl,  bnt  by  secondary  thickening 
with  age  the  same  positiMi  as  in  stems  is 
reached.   So  frequent  is  tUs  asaodatifm  that  the 
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two  bundles  are  usually  described  as  regions  of 
one  fibrovascular  bundle  (q.v.).  These  bundles 
form  a  connected  system  of  strands,  continuous, 
through  the  stem,  from  youngest  root  to 
yoongest  leaf.  In  the  leaves  the  bundles  run 
in  the  larger  ribs  and  cmistitnte  the  smaller 
veins,  becoming  more  and  more  slender.  The 
final  branches  join  with  others  to  form  a  fine 
network,  or  end  blindly  among  tiie  green  tissue^ 
the  xylem  bundles  being  the  last  to  disappear. 

The  Xylem  and  Water  Conduction.  The 
essential  elemente  of  the  xylem  are  the  trachea 
or  tracheids,  with  which  parenchyma  cells  and 
wood  fibres  are  usually  associated.  The  tracheids 
are  cells  whose  walls  have  become  unequally 
thickened  as  ^biej  mature;  their  protf^iasm 
finally  disappears,  leaving  only  the  empf?  cell 
wall.  The  tracheie  are  similar,  except  uuit  a 
large  number  of  the  end  walls,  where  the  ele- 
mente of  a  row  abut,  liave  been  resorbed,  so 
that  the  cell  chambers,  envty  u  they  finally 
become,  communicate  freely.  The  trachee,  where 
beet  develmed,  are  thus  long  tubes,  half  a  milli- 
meter ( ^  Indi)  or  lees  in  diameter,  and  1  to  3 
m^ers  (3  to  10  feet)  l<mg.  The  remaining 
elemente  ot  the  lylem  are  of  nss  inwortance  for 
conductira.  (See  Mobphologt.)  Throng  the 
xylem  bundles  the  water  absorbed  by  the  roots 
travels  to  the  leaves  and  other  surfaces,  from 
which  it  is  evaporated.  The  water  first  enters 
tiie  root  hairs  or  the  adjoining  surface  cells  of 
the  root  (see  Absobftion  and  Root)  ;  thence  it 
traverses  the  cortex  and  otters  the  tracheaiy 
tissue  and  travels  along  it  to  ito  destination. 
Vtoo^  that  the  Tylem  bundles  are  the  path  of 
the  transpiration  stream  are  found  by  girdling 
and  by  the  use  oi  ooUn«d  solutions.  When  the 
xylem  biudles  are  severed,  the  leaves  wilt 
promptiy,  while  all  the  other  tissues  of  tiie 
stem  may  be  cut  without  such  a  result.  A  adu- 
tion  <A  indigo  carmine  or  eoein  steins  only  the 
xylem  stivnds  when  the  cut  end  of  a  leafy  shoot 
is  plunged  into  it.  It  has  further  been  shown 
that  the  water  teavels  diiefly  in  the  eavities  vi 
the  tiaehetD,  though  doubUees  a  portitm  traTersss 
the  waUs  themselves,  and  all  must  pass  threap 
many  partiticm  walls  in  ite  course.  The  move- 
ment is  not  at  all  like  that  of  water  in  pipes  or 
blood  in  vessels.  The  fOToe  coocemed  in  the 
movement  of  water  is  not  certainly  known.  In 
the  smaller  plante  root  pressure  (q.v.)  may  co- 
f^MTOte,  or  under  B<Hne  drenmataneea  may  be 
BufBcient;  but  it  is  not  ademute  to  account  fac 
tiie  rise  in  tell  trees.  Capularity  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded, since  the  conditions  under  which  surface 
tension  operate*  to  raise  water  in  small  tubes 
are  not  present.  Evaporation  and  the  anctim 
set  up  thereby  play  an  important  part;  and 
probably  the  moet  important  factor  is  the  oe< 
motic  action  in  the  living  cells  of  the  leaf.  But 
no  aatistectOTy  emlanation  <tf  the  fAtaerved  £uts 
has  as  yet  been  round. 

The  Ihlo^  and  Food  Conduction.  The  es- 
sential elemente  of  the  phloSm  are  sieve  cells  and 
companion  cella  (parenchyma) ;  often  bast  fibres 
accompany  them.  Sieve  cells,  like  trachee,  lose 
their  living  contente  as  they  mature.  The  caid 
walls,  and  often  certain  areas  of  the  lateral 
walls,  where  they  abut  nptm  a  like  cdl,  become 
resorbed  In  spote  and  perforate.  The  perforate 
area  is  known  as  a  sieve  plate.  Throng  tiw 
peifMations  the  contente  may  pass  freely.  It 
has  been  shown  that  when  tiie  perforations  in  a 
memlnvne  amount  to  leas  than  1  per  coit  of  tte 
area,  there  may  pass  through  it  60  per  esat  ef 
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the  gases  and  solutes  which  could  do  so  were 
the  vhole  area  open,  provided  they  are  being 
freely  removed  from  the  other  side.  In  life  the 
content  of  the  neve  is  a  slime,  in  which  are 
atmndant  the  Tarions  foods,  both  proteld  and 
carbohydrate.  In  addition  to  this  evidence  as 
to  their  fonction,  girdling  acperiments  have 
•hown  that  when  the  phloCm  bundles  are  severed 
the  growth  of  parts  beyond  is  hindered  or 
Bt(^pM.    Other  tissues  of  the  bundles  partici- 

Eate  in  the  transfer,  but  no  decisive  division  of 
ibor  can  be  made  out,  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
sieve  cells  are  most  efficient. 

Latex  Veasela.  The  latex  veasels  are  irr^ 
ularly  branched  tubes  (the  branches  sometimes 
connected  into  a  network),  containing  a  milky 
or  colored  sap  called  latex  (q.v.).  They  are 
found  in  only  10  of  the  large  families  of  plants, 
both  monocotyledons  and  dico^ledons,  in  which 
they  are  believed  to  serve  for  the  conduction  of 
foods.  The  reasons  for  this  are  as  fellows:  1. 
The  latex  always  contains,  among  a  great  variety 
of  Bubstancee,  foods  whose  amount  varies  much 
from  time  to  Ume,  and  these  variations  seon  to 
be  eorreUited  wtUi  variatitms  in  growth  and  de- 
velopment. 2.  The  latex  vessels  are  developed 
early  among  the  growing  tissues  where  foods 
are  needed.  They  have  abundant  branches  In  the 
leaves  and  special  relations  to  the  cells  where 
food  is  made. 

The  mode  by  wbieh  the  foods  are  tTsn^torted 
In  rieve  cdls  and  latex  Teasels  la  not  known. 
The  etmtents  are  under  pressure  from  the  tui^r 
(q.T.)  of  adjacent  living  cells.  Bending  and  the 
«<msequent  mechanical  compressicm  would  facili- 
tate mixing  of  the  contents.  But  diffusion 
movements  are  probably  the  main  agency. 
OOKDITCTION  OF  TTBAT.  See  Heat. 
CONDTTCVTOR  (Lai.,  leader,  from  condueere, 
to  lead  together).  In  music,  the  person  who  di- 
rects the  chorus  or  orchestra,  or  both  combined, 
and  who  is  resp(msible  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  wiHrks  perfonned  by  the  artists  under  his 
directlMi.  A  good  cfmductor  must  be  a  tborou^ 
musician.  He  most  have  had  careful  training 
in  all  branches  of  musical  eomposition,  must  be 
familiar  with  the  compass  and  peculiarities  of 
the  voice  and  all  orchestral  instruments;  must 
be  a  good  score  reader,  and  a  man  of  broad 
musical  culture,  familiar  witii  the  sidles  of 
various  ^ochs  and  masters.  In  additiMi,  he 
most  be  gifted  with  poetic  temperament,  an 
unusually  nne  ear,  a  forceful,  m^netic  person- 
ality that  commands  inatant  obedience,  and  great 
coolness  and  presence  (rf  mind.  That  be  be  also 
a  line  perftMiner  on  some  instrument  is  not 
essential;  two  of  the  world's  greatest  conduc- 
tors, Wagner  and  Berlioz,  were  wretched  per- 
formers. The  principal  work  of  the  conductor 
is  not  dime  in  public  during  performances,  but 
during  rehearsals.  His  preparation  really  be- 
gins at  home.  He  must  make  biuuell  thoroughly 
familiar  wi^  the  score  of  the  work  he  is  to  con- 
duct. This  is  best  done  at  the  pianoforte.  He 
must  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  form  of  the  work, 
of  the  melos  (q.v.),  of  the  different  phrases. 
Before  he  conducts  the  first  rehearsal  he  has  de- 
cided on  the  interpretation  of  the  work  and 
knows  exactly  what  he  wishes  each  performer 
to  doL 

The  first  rehearsal  of  a  new  work  (espedally 
If  performed  from  manttscriii|t)  is  lai^ly  taken 
up  with  correcting  mistakes  in  the  parts.  Here 
the  ecoiduetor'B  ear  must  be  mi  the  alert.  During 
rehearsid  the  eondnetor  can  convey  his  inetruc- 
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tions  to  the  singers  and  instrumentalists  by 
means  of  the  spoken  word,  audible  beating  of 
the  rhythm,  and  by  singing  or  playing  to  them. 
In  choral  works  the  cbmrus  is  rehearsed  separately 
with  the  piano.  The  w^oists  also  rehearse  pri- 
vately,  with  the  cmdnetor  at  the  piano,  before 
rehearsals  with  full  orchestra  b^n.  In  study- 
ing instrumental  works,  like  symphonies,  a  care- 
ful conductor  often  rehearses  the  strings  and 
wind  instruments  separately.  After  the  per- 
formers have  l>ecome  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  conductor's  intentions,  they  are  ready  to  be 
guided  during  the  public  performance  by  his 
baton  and  by  signals  given  with  the  hand  or 
eyes.  By  tiuit  time  the  conductor  practically 
knfnrs  the  score  by  heart.  It  lies  before  him 
more  for  occasional  reference  than  actual  read- 
ing. People  in  general  know  very  little  about 
tl^  real  responsibility  and  importance  of  the 
conductor.  Berlioz  does  not  exaggerate  when  he 
says  that  a  poor  singer  or  instrumentalist  can 
ruin  only  his  or  her  part,  but  a  poor  conductor 
can  ruin  the  whole  porformance. 

While  tile  essential  functions  of  the  conductor 
have  been  pretty  much  the  same  at  all  times,  the 
manner  of  conducting  has  varied  greatly.  The 
custom  of  beating  time  with  a  baton  can  be 
traced  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  when  oarsmen 
were  directed  by  such  means.  When  the  baton 
was  introduced  for  beating  time  in  music  is  not 
known.  An  ancient  manuscript  is  preserved  in 
Paris,  showing  Heinrieh  von  Meisaen,  a  minne- 
singer, who  Sod  In  1318,  directing  a  group  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  performers  by  means  of 
a  baton.  We  know  nothing  of  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting between  that  time  and  1600.  The  earliest 
<^>eratic  performances  were  conducted  from  the 
harpsichord.  In  the  recitative  the  leader  struck 
the  few  chords  upon  the  instrument,  and  in  the 
concerted  pieces  he  led.  This  he  did  by  nodding 
the  head,  stamping  the  foot,  and  using  <me  arm 
or  even  both  arms.  When  the  opera  reached 
France  and  Germany,  this  mode  of  conducting 
was  naturally  employed  in  these  countries  also. 
In  Italy  this  method  maintained  itself  up  to  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  Ger- 
many we  find  before  1700  that  at  performances 
of  sacred  works  in  churches  the  organist  was 
assisted  by  a  time  beater.  This  time  beater  was 
not  a  oonductor;  he  only  indicated  the  time. 
But  shortly  alter  the  banning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Italian  operatic  method  was  adopted 
for  the  church,  and  the  organist  was  the  sole 
director,  as  is  still  the  custom  In  churches  of 
to^y.  The  earlier  symphonic  works  were  also 
conducted  from  the  luu^sichord.  When  the 
number  of  wind  instrumrats  increased,  it  was 
found  that  the  tones  of  the  harpsichord  could 
not  be  heard  1^  all  playors,  and  the  time  beater 
again  made  hu  appearance.  In  this  mannear 
and  Mocart  conducted  their  symphonies, 
they  sitting  at  the  harpsichwd  while  some  one  else 
beat  time.  Beethoven  conducted  with  the  baton, 
and  the  first  violin  or  concert  master  assisted. 

Interpretative  conducting  may  be  said  to  have 
b^un  with  StamitK  (1719-61)  and  his  pupil 
Cannabich  (1731-08),  whom  Mozart  called  the 
beet  conductor  he  ever  heard.  Cannabich  devel- 
oped the  oresoendo  uid  dUnituuitdo  of  the  orcbea* 
tra,  Mie  of  the  great  means  of  expressim. 
Gosaec  (1738-1829)  must  also  be  mentioned 
among  tiie  early  conductors  who  developed  or- 
chestral technics.  But  these  men  were  excep- 
tions at  their  time.  Inteipretative  ctrnductwa 
as  a  class  did  not  exist  before  tiie  b^jnning  vi 
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the  nineteenth  century.  Among  these  the  gnttt- 
est  were  Spohr,  Weber,  and  Menddaaohii  in 
Germany,  and  Habeneck,  a  German  by  birth  and 
training,  in  France.  With  Wagner  and  Berlioz 
begins  the  Bchool  of  modem  conducting,  vhich 
is  the  culmination  and  natural  development  of 
the  work  begun  by  the  four  eminent  ctmductors 
just  mentioned.  At  first  all  the  great  modern 
conductors  were  German.  France  socm  followedi 
»  little  later  Italy  and  Russia,  still  later  Eng- 
land. The  beginning  of  this  century  marked 
the  advent  of  the  guest  conductor  who  goes  on 
ortended  tours  like  the  great  instrumentalists 
and  vocalists,  frequently  with  his  entire  or- 
chestra. Among  the  best  treatises  on  conducting 
are:  Wagner,  Veber  das  Dirigieren  (vol.  viii  of 
his  collected  works,  Leipzig,  1888);  Berlioz, 
Treatiae  on  Modem  Inatrumemiatumt  trans,  by 
Bennett  (London,  1882).  Consult  A,  Chybinski, 
Beitnge  zuT  OeMhichie  dm  TakUcklagma 
(Leipzig,  1912) ;  H.  LSbmann,  Zur  Gnachichto 
de»  TofettoreiM  «nd  Dirigierens  (DQsaeldorf, 
1913);  G.  SchQnemann,  Geachiokte  dea  Diri- 
gierena  (Leipzig,  1913). 

COyPTTCTOB  and  UrStTLATOB  OF  BLEC- 
TBICITT.  The  propert;  of  electrical  conduc- 
tivity is  possessed  in  some  degree  by  all  known 
substances.  There  is,  however,  an  enormous 
difference  between  the  ccmductivity  of  those 
that  are  used  as  coadadon  uid  those  that  are 
used  as  insulators,  the  former  having  many 
million  times  the  conductivity  of  the  latter.  The 
Bubstances  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  are 
therefore  of  suSiciently  low  conductivity  to  serve 
for  covering  and  supporting  wires  made  of  the 
good  conductors,  wiuiout  permitting  any  serious 
escape  of  an  electric  current  when  the  vrires  are 
charged. 

In  transmitting  electricity  from  point  to  point, 
ihroagh  tel^aph  or  eleotrio-Ught  lines,  e.g., 
those  substances  possessing  the  greatest  ctm* 
dnctivity,  such  as  copper  and  iron,  are  selected 
to  form  a  path  for  the  current,  and  these  are 
surrounded  wiUi  materials  which  have  the  least 
Gonductivitv  or  offer  the  highest  resistance,  such 
as  air,  rubber,  porcelain,  and  glass,  in  order  to 
confine  the  current  and  compel  it  to  travel  to  the 
end  of  the  line.  When  a  conductor  is  so  sur- 
rounded  or  so  placed  on  nonconducting  supports 
tiuit  it  prevents  the  electricity  ctnununieated  to 
it  froB  pasring  into  the  ground  or  escaping,  it 
is  said  to  be  insulated. 

As  the  difference  between  conductors  and  in- 
sulators is  merely  one  of  d^ee,  there  is,  even 
under  the  best  conditions,  a  loss  in  the  trans- 
mission of  electricity  over  a  line  of  wire  propor- 
ticmate  to  the  amount  of  leakage  through  the 
insulation  and  the  resistance  to  travel  offered 
hy  the  wire  itself,  since  the  dight  effort  required 
of  the  current  to  force  its  way  ahead  throtish 
the  wire  causes  some  of  it  to  escape  through  the 
insulation  in  the  same  way  that  water  forced 
through  a  long  pipe  will  escape  in  small  quan- 
tities at  weak  points.  It  is,  indeed,  extremely 
necessary  to  prevent  conductors  buried  in  the 
earth  from  having  any  connection  with  water  or 
dampness,  and,  if  the  insulation  of  the  conductor 
is  defective  in  a  damp  spot,  a  certain  propcn^itm 
of  the  eurrmt  will  leave  the  etmduetor  and  travel 
through  the  earth.  Chemically  pure  water  is  a 
nonoondnctor,  bat,  as  found  in  tne  earth,  water 
is  an  excellent  conductor  on  account  of  the 
materials  it  holds  in  solution. 

The  dectrical  oonducUvity  and  its  reverse,  the 
redatance  of  materials,  are,  tiierefore,  subjects 


of  great  imputanee  to  electricians;  and  the  a^ 
leetioD  of  materials  of  hi^  conductivity  or  low 
resistance  for  wires,  and  materials  of  high  re- 
sistance for  insulators,  receives  careful  attention. 
The  best  conductors  are  gold,  copper,  silver, 
aluminiun,  brass,  iron,  and  all  other  metfds. 
The  best  insulators,  or  the  worst  conductors,  are 
dry  air,  glass,  mica,  porcelain,  paraffin,  rubber, 
silk,  gutta|j>ercha,  and  almost  all  the  hydro- 
carbons. The  intermediate  substances  are  many 
liquids  and  damp  substances,  carbons,  minerals, 
aiM  compound  substances.  The  conductivity  of 
all  substances  is  greatly  affected  by  changes  of 
temperature.  An  increase  of  temperature  in- 
creases the  resistance  of  all  the  metals,  while  it 
has  the  opposite  effect  in  other  substance. 
Glass  loses  its  insulating  properties  at  a  red 
heat,  and  so  do  wax,  sulphur,  amber,  and 
shellac  when  fused. 

Glass,  if  not  the  most  perfect  insulator,  far 
KEceeds  otiiers  in  hardness  and  durability  and  is 
much  employed  as  insulation  for  li^t  electrieal 
apparatus.  Hard  rubber  or  vulcanite  enters 
into  the  construction  of  much  electrical  ap- 
paratus on  account  of  its  high  resistance.  Par- 
affined paper  is  also  onployed  for  condensers 
(q.v.),  while  for  the  armatures  of  dynamos  and 
motors  mica  is  used.  See  E]LEcruciTT. 

COHB  (Lat.  oofMts,  Gk.  kUw,  kOnoa,  cone, 
Skt  Mho,  whetstone,  from  40,  to  sharpen).  A 
solid  formed  by  a  conical  surface  and  a  plane 
cutting  all  of  the  elements  of  this  conical  sur- 
face. A  ctmical  surface  is  generated  by  a  line 
called  the  generatrix  passing  throiujh  a  fixed 
point  and  tracing  a  fixed  curve  cadfed  the  di- 
rectrix. If  the  line  is  unlimited,  it  generate* 
two  conical  surfaces,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
point  (vertex),  called  the  "nappes"  of  the  cone. 
A  cone  whose  base  is  a  circle  is  called  a  **circular 
cone."  If  the  vertex  is  cm  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  base  of  a  circular  cone,  tbrouji^  its  cmtre, 
the  ewe  is  called  a  "ri|^t  circular  cone."  A 
right  circular  cone  mav  be  generated  by  rotating 
a  right-angled  triangle  about  one  of  its  per- 
pendicular sides.  The  line  from  the  vertex  to 
the  centre  of  the  base  is  called  the  "axis."  If 
the  axis  makes  with  the  base  an  angle  other 
than  90',  the  cone  is  called  "oblique."  If  a 
plane  cuts  a  cone  between  the  vertex  and  the 
base,  the  cone  is  said  to  he  **teiincated";  if  the 
cutting  plane  is  parallel  to  the  base,  the  lower 
part  IS  called  a  "frustum"  of  the  cone,  the 
section  made  by  the  cutting  plane  being  called 
the  "Upper  base."  Three  curves,  called  "conic 
sections"  (q.v.),  may  be  fcMrmed  by  planes  cutting 
a  right  circular  cone  at  various  angles  to  the 
base.  The  mensuration  of  the  cone  was  well 
known  to  the  Greek  geometers,  the  subject  being 
most  carefully  studied  by  Arehimedea  (q.T.). 

CONE,  HuTOHiiraoN  Inohah  (1871-  ). 
An  American  naval  officer,  bom  in  Broddyn, 
N.  Y.  He  was  brought  up  in  Florida  and  gradu- 
ated at  the  Florida  Agricultural  CoU^  in  1889 
and  at  the  United  S^tea  Naval  Academy  (An- 
napolis) in  1894.  He  served  on  the  Baltimore 
at  Manila  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  com- 
manded a  flotilla  of  torpedo  boats  from  Hampton 
Roads  to  San  Francisco  in  1908,  was  fleet  ugi- 
neer  in  1908-09  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  In  its  tr^ 
around  the  world,  and  in  1909  became  head  of 
the  important  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  with 
rank  of  rear  admiral.  He  contributed  to  peri* 
odicals  articles  on  such  subjects  as  machuiNy 
and  fuels  for  naval  vessels. 

COHE,  IN  Botany.   See  Ccnnnaa. 
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CONE,  Obello  (1835-1905).  An  American 
theolf^an  and  author,  bom  at  Linclean,  N.  Y. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  F&ul's  OoUwe,  Ifo-*  was 
professor  of  biblical  languages  and  literature  at 
St.  Lavrence  University  from  1806  to  1880,  and 

E resident  of  Buchtel  College  in  1880-96.  In  1900 
e  returned  to  St.  Lawrence  University  to  take 
the  chair  of  biblical  theology.  He  ^ited  the 
International  Handbookg  of  the  "New  Teatament, 
and  published:  Qoapel  Criticism  and  Hiatorical 
Chriatianity  { 1891 )  ;  The  Oo$pel  and  it$  EaHiett 
Interpretationa  <1893);  the  particularly  valu- 
able PatU,  the  Jfon,  the  Miationary,  and  the 
Teacher  (1898) ;  and  Bioh  and  Poor  tn  the  Tfew 
Testament  (1902). 

CONE,  Spenceb  Hottqhton  (I7S5-I85S).  An 
American  Baptist  clergyman,  born  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.  He  studied  for  two  years  (1797-99)  at 
Princeton ;  was  at  flret  an  instnictor  in  private 
schools  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  and  later  bwame  ui  actor,  and  played  in 
Philadelphia  and  other  cities  with  success  for 
seven  y^s  (1806-12).  He  accepted  a  clerical 
position  on  the  Baltimore  Amerioan  in  1812,  and 
became  publisher  of  the  Baltimore  Whig.  In 
1814,  upon  his  removal  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
be  a  Treasury  clerk,  he  became  a  Baptist  miois- 
ter.  In  1816  and  1816  he  was  chaplain  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1823  was  called 
to  the  Oliver  Street  Baptist  Church,  New  York 
City.  In  1841  he  took  charge  of  the  Broome 
Street  Churchy  where  he  remained  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  From  1832  to  1841  he  was 
president  of  the  Baptist  Triennial  Convention  for 
the  United  States.  He  was  president  of  the 
American  Bible  Union  from  its  formation  to  his 
death,  and  from  1837  until  18S0  he  was  president 
of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

CONE  FISH  (so  called  from  its  shape).  A 
smaU,  somewhat  lobular  sea  fish  {Monocentris 
japonioua)  of  the  family  Ber7cid«,  dwelling  on 
the  coasts  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines, 
and  called  by  the  Japanese  "matskasa,"  or  pine- 
cone  fish.  It  is  about  6  inches  long,  ana  the 
body  is  covered  with  lai^  scales  in  appearance 
like  a  coat  of  mail  carelessly  put  together.  See 
Colored  Plate  of  Phiuppinb  Fibhis. 

CONEaUANO,  kO'n&  ly&'nd.  A  city  in  the 
Province  of  Treviso,  northern  Italy,  situated  on 
the  stream  of  Monticano,  36  miles  north  of  Ven- 
ice (Hap:  Italy,  G  2).  It  is  commanded  by  a 
huge  castle  and  has  a  eatiiedral  oontaining  a 
fine  altarpiece  by  Cima  (1492),  a  native  of 
Cone^iano.  In  the  Loggia  Municipale  are  monu- 
ments to  Dante,  Victor  Enunannel,  Garibaldi, 
and  the  victims  of  the  War  of  Liberation.  The 
town  is  noted  for  its  wine.  It  also  engages  in 
silk  spinning  and  has  a  technical  and  a  wine- 
making  school.  In  1808  Marshal  Moncey  was 
named  Duke  of  Con^Iiano  by  Napoleon.  Pop. 
(commune).  1881,  8938;  1001,  0796;  1911, 
18,007. 

COmSOLIANO,  Da.  See  CiHA,  GlOVAHNi 
Battista. 

CONEOUANO,  Duke  or.   See  Moncbt. 

CONE-NOSE,  or  KiBSino  Bug.  A  bug  of  the 
predatory  family  Reduviide;  specifically  Cono- 
rhinus  aanguisugw,  called  "giant  bedbug"  in  the 
southern  United  States,  where  it  is  a  pest  in 
houses.  It  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  black 
with  red  patches,  or  spots,  on  the  sides  of  the 
thorax,  at  the  base  and  apex  of  the  wing  covers, 
and  bands  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  The 
young  much  resemble  large  bedbugs  (to  which 
they  are  allied),  and  all  ages  are  fierce  biters 


and  bloodsuckers,  preying  upon  insects  and  flying 
into  houses  at  night  and  attacking  sleeping  per- 
sona and  animals.  The  kissing  bug  seems  to 
breed  in  the  nests  of  mice  and  is  prevalent  from 
the  central  Mississippi  valley  to  the  tropics. 
The  name  "asBasain  bugs"  has  been  given  to  the 
whole  family  by  Comatock,  because  of  their  can- 
nibalism and  rapacity;  and  to  certain  species,  es- 
pecially Melanolestes  pictpe*  and  Reduvius  per- 
sonatus,  which  were  especially  abundant  in  the 
Eastern  States  durii«  the  summer  of  1898,  was 
due  the  "kissing-bng*°ezcitanent,  busilv  fostered 
bv  the  newspapers.  Of  the  two  **klMau[  bugs" 
above  mentioned,  the  lattw,  according  to  Howard, 
is  a  cosmopolitan  form  which,  in  uie  Northern 
States,  is  found  in  basonents  and  cellars  of  dirty 
houses  and  preys  upon  bedbugs  and  cockroaches. 
When  immature,  it  covers  itself  with  dust  and 

{iresents  a  very  odd  appearance.  The  "thread- 
egged"  bugs  of  the  family  Emesidfe,  which  rob 
spiders  of  their  prey,  are  near  relatives.  Con- 
sult "Insects  to  which  the  Name  'Kissing-bug* 
Became  Applied  during  the  Summer  of  1899," 
in  BvUetin,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Division  of  Entomology,  n.  s.  22  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1900). 

CONEFATE,  kO^nft-pa'tft  (Nahuatl  nepatla, 
subterranean  dwelling) .  The  name  In  Mexico  of 
the  large  white-badced  skunk  (Oonepatua  mapu- 
rito),  called  in  South  America  "mapnrito."  See 
Seuitk. 

CONE  SHELIi.  The  popular  name  of  a  geniu 
{Conus)  and  family  (Conidn)  of  gastropoa  mol- 
lusks,  of  the  order  Streptoneura,  having  a  shell 
of  remarkably  regular  conical  form;  the  spire 
on  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  sometimes  rising 
from  it  to  a  sharp  point,  sometimes  almost  flat; 
the  aperture  narrow  and  straight,  without  pro- 
tuberance or  fold,  extending  from  the  base  of 
the  cone  to  its  apex.  The  b»d  of  the  animal  has 
a  proboscis  capable  of  much  extension;  the  man- 
tle is  scanty  and  narrow,  forming  an  elongated 
^phm  in  fnmt;  the  shell  is  covered  with  an 
epidermis.  These  moUnsks  are  carnivorous;  they 
inlutldt  shores  and  banks  of  sandy  mud,  chiefly 


A  con  (wALKura  TOWAans  TBB  Lorr). 

The  iMuNt  is  ^otnided  and  held  npridtk;  and  the  ejras 
«re  Meo  OB  Omb  tentsoiiiar  eyeeUlki  qiHiiiciBa  from  the 
head. 

within  the  tropics,  a  few  only  occurring  in  the 
Mediterranean.  llie  shells  of  many  species  are 
veiy  beautiful  and  much  prized  by  collectors. 
Cone  shells  first  appear  in  Cretaceous  rocks  and 
become  more  abundant  in  later  formations. 

The  young  cone  shells  are  elongated  and  have 
high  spires,  which  in  the  adults  are  more  or 
less  completely  shin-tened  tiirough  envelc^ment 
by  the  outer  whorla.  These  elongated  spires  are 
also  characteristic  of  the  adult  stages  of  the 
early  ancestors  of  the  cones,  of  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  time,  specially  of  the  genus  Conorhis, 
of  the  Eocene.  Toe  genus  Conus  has  some  doubt- 
ful representatives  in  the  Cretaceous,  about  ISO 
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■pedes  in  the  Tertiarr,  in  the  rocks  of  which  age 
it  is  common  and  t>eautifully  preserved,  and 
it  is  at  present  approaching  the  maximum  of 
its  evolution.    See  Cot<wed  Plates  of  Mabxkx 

OASnOFWS. 

OOKES^  BABK.   See  Wbkibtu. 

CON'SSKyOA  (Iroquois).  Formerly  an  im- 
portant tribe  of  the  Iroquoian  stock,  occupying 
the  country  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  and 
about  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland,  and  claiming  dominion  over 
several  smaller  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  bay. 
The  name  is  said  to  mean  'people  of  the  forked 
Toof  poles.'  The  French  c^Ied  them  "Andastes,** 
while  to  the  Virginia  tribes  and  the  Southern 
colonists  they  were  known  as  "Susquehannas.'* 
They  lived  in  palisaded  villages,  and  when  first 
known  were  a  powerful  people,  bidding  defiance 
to  the  invading  Iroquois,  oy  whom,  however,  thev 
were  at  last  overcome  about  1675.  A  part  fled 
south  throu^  Virginia  and  took  refuge  in  North 
Carolina,  under  the  name  of  "Meherrin."  Others 
were  deported  to  the  Iroquois  eonntiy,  whence 
they  were  afterward  allowed  to  return,  and  set- 
tled at  Conestoga,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.  Here 
they  rapidly  wasted  away,  until  1763,  when  tiie 
few  that  remained  were  massacred  by  a  mob 
during  the  exeitonent  provoked  by  tiie  Indian 
wars. 

OONBT,  kd^  or  kfln^  (OF.  oom»,  Lat.  cuni- 
oulug,  Ok.  kAwikXos,  konikloa,  or  xifucXn,  kyniklot, 
rabbit;  of  Iberian  origin).  The  old  English 
name  for  the  rabbit,  used  in  the  Bible  as  the 
taraaslation  of  the  Hebrew  word  sAopAen,  the 
local  name  for  the  Syrian  hyrax,  or  daman  (see 
Htb&x),  and  since  applied  to  other  mammals 
which  superficially  resemble  either  Lepus  or 
Hyrax.  The  pika  (q.v.)  is  known  to  hunters 
and  miners  in  the  western  United  States  as  the 
"coney,"  though  it  looks  more  like  a  guinea  pig 
than  a  rabbit.  In  Jamaica  the  hutia  (q.v.)  ia 
generally  called  the  "Indian  coney." 

OONET  IBIiAjn>.  An  Island,  included  in 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  Cit^,  and 
the  moet  popular  seaside  resort  in  the  vidni^ 
of  the  metropolis;  situated  off  the  south  duwe 
of  Long  Island,  9  miles  southeast  of  the  Battery 
(Map:  Greater  New  York,  G  12).  It  is  nearly 
S  mues  long,  and  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  and  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  Coney  Island  Creek,  a 
narrow  tidal  inlet,  Gravesend  Bay,  and  Sheepe- 
head  Bay.  For  a  long  period  it  was  considered 
oomparatively  worthless;  but  as  soon  as  its  fine 
beadi  became  reoogniaed  aa  a  safe  place  for 
baibinft  and  rq^ular  communication  by  boat  and 
railroad  was  established,  the  sporadic  bath- 
houses and  cheap  hotels  were  replaced  by  more 
permanent  structures,  and  its  growth  has  been 
extraordinary.  It  is  now  reached  by  steamboat 
service  from  Manhattan,  by  the  Long  Island 
Railroad,  and  by  varions  trolley  lines  and  ele- 
vated roads.  There  are  several  sharply  differen- 
tiated districts.  West  Brighton  is  the  centre  for 
the  mass  of  visitors  and  for  the  cheaper  amuse- 
ments and  onbraces  the  district  usually  referred 
to  by  the  name  "Con^  Island."  About  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  east  is  Brighton  Beach, 
where  there  are  a  lan%  hotel,  a  theatre,  and  the 
Brighton  Beach  Race  Track,  while  still  farther  to 
the  east  is  Manhattan  Beach,  which  extends  to 
the  end  of  the  island.  Here  are  a  large  hotel, 
baths,  and  a  residential  district  under  develop- 
ment. At  the  western  raid  of  tiie  Island  is  the 
aeleet  rMidential  district  called  "Sea  Gate,"  the 
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fine  clubhouse  of  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  and 
a  Hothouse  on  Norton's  Point. 

CONjPAB'BEA^ON  (lat.  oottfamatio,  fnm 
confarreare,  to  marry  by  an  offering  of  spelt, 
frcnn  com-,  togetlier  -f-  /orreus,  made  of  ^tt, 
fran  far,  spelt;  connected  witii  OGhurch  Slav. 
bSrHy  AS.  here,  Eng.  barley).  A  form  of  cele- 
brating marriage,  of  peculiar  solemnity  and  of 
great  antiquity,  among  the  Romans.  It  was  a 
cust<nnary  form,  originally  restricted  by  law  to 
the  patricians,  among  whom  it  originated.  It 
retained  its  superior  sanctity  and  validity  long 
after  it  had  been  ^tended  to  the  plebeians,  and 
after  Ampler  and  leas  conventiomal  fonns  of 
marriage  nad  come  to  be  recognised.  Ite  spe- 
cialty consisted  in  the  empli^ent  of  certain 
words  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  in  the 
performance  of  a  reli^ous  ceremony  in  which 
panit  farrtua  (bread  made  of  spelt)  was  used. 
Many  of  the  high  offices  of  state,  espedally  such 
as  were  of  a  priestly  character,  were  open  only 
to  those  who  were  bom  of  parento  thus  married. 
See  Mabbiaoe. 

CONTBOnONEBT  (from  ML.  oon/ectioaa- 
Hm,  confectioner,  fn»n  Lat.  oonfeotio,  pnpara- 
tion»  from  wmfieere,  to  make  up,  from  com-,  to- 
gether-f- /neere,  to  make).  Preparatitms  of 
sugar,  or  of  material  of  which  sugar  is  the  prin* 
cipal  ingredient,  with  the  addition  of  attractive 
colors,  flavoring  extracte,  nute,  fruite,  and  some- 
times fat,  starch,  ^ucose,  and  gelatine,  used  as 
sweetmeats. 

Where  confectionery  is  pure  its  use  in  reason- 
aide  quantities  involves  no  danger  to  health,  aa 
sugar  is  required  as  a  food  donent,  espedally  in 
processes  of  ^owth  and  for  its  antiseptic  and 
other  properties.  Unfortunately  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  candy  are  adul- 
terated and  colored  with  poisonous  ingredients. 
The  common  adnlterante  used  are  terra  alba, 
kaolin,  and  other  mineral  snbstences  intended  to 
give  weight  and  volume  to  the  mass,  but  national 
and  State  laws  are  endeavoring  to  lesbict  su^ 

firactices.  Bfosi  otganie  eoloriiw  materials  used 
o  candy  making  are  harmless,  but  neither  min- 
eral colors  nor  coal-tar  dyes  should  be  used.  The 
best  flavors  are  true  fruit  extracts*  essential  oils 
like  peppermint,  etc  Artiflda]  flavors  are  in- 
ferior and  undesirable. 

Until  the  l)eginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  art  of  making  sweetmeate  was  practiced 
chiefly  by  physidans  and  apotiiecaries,  who  used 
sugar  and  houOT  to  conceal  the  taste  of  thdr 
mMidnes.  Memcated  candies  are  still  largely 
made  by  drug  manufacturers,  and  such  drugs  aa 
sulphate  of  quinine  are  not  infrequmtiy  seen 
with  chocolate  coatings.  During  the  earlier  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  art  of  candy  mak- 
ing was  an  English  specialty.  In  1851  an  inter- 
national exhibition  was  held  in  London,  and  the 
unique  collection  of  candies  there  exhibited  at- 
tracted to  this  industry  the  attention  of  other 
nations,  eqteeiaUy  Germany  and  Franoe.  The 
latter  soon  excelled  all  otiier  counteies  in  the 
art  of  making  chocolate  bonbons  and  still  main- 
teins  ite  supremacy,  which  perhaps  miriit  be  dis- 
puted in  America.  In  the  United  States,  as 
early  as  1816,  there  were  20  candy  factories  in 
the  city  of  Philaddphia  and  probably  as  many 
more  in  New  York.  The  candy  manufacture  of 
the  Stete  of  New  York  in  the  census  year  1840 
was  valued  at  9386,142*  and  in  Poannlnnia  the 
product  amounted  to  9227,050.  In  the  next  10 
years,  with  the  introduction  of  machineiTf  the 
growth  was  most  rapid.   Prevtons  to  1846  each 
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candy  dealer  made  his  own  goods  by  hand,  the 
asBortment  being  limited  to  stick  and  molasBee 
cand^  and  augarpluias  and  a  few  imported  fancy 
candies.  In  1845  the  first  machinery,  in  the 
form  of  a  revolving  steam  pan,  was  introduced 
by  Sebastian  Obainreau,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
following  year  a  lozenge-making  machine  was  in- 
vented by  Oliver  R.  Chase,  of  Boston,  and  put 
into  operation  in  his  cand^  factory.  Since  uiat 
time  new  forms  of  machinery  have  constantly 
been  added  to  such  an  extent  that  the  manu- 
faeture  of  candy  forms  a  separate  and  important 
industry  which  has  undovone  extensive  develop- 
ment. A  machine  for  jpnvtiiig  on  candies  was 
invented  by  Daniel  Q.  Caase  in  1866.  which  mo- 
dneed  the  so-called  "oonvenaticm  lozenges."  The 
increased  consumption  of  diooolate  soon  led  to  its 
use  combined  with  sugar  and  other  materials  in 
confections  that  were  widely  demanded. 

The  growth  of  the  confectionery  industiry  in 
the  United  States  as  represented  by  the  large 
factories  has  been  very  great.  In  addition,  an 
enormous  amount  of  candy  is  made  every  year 
1^  small  establishments  from  which  statistics 
are  not  obtainable,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
mai^  small  manofaeturers  throu^  the  exewlenee 
of  their  product  are  often  able  to  build  up  a 
reputation  and  profitable  business  in  a  few  years. 
In  1860  there  were  in  the  United  States  383 
large  factories,  employing  1733  hands  and  pro- 
ducing $3,040,671  worth  of  goods.  In  1900  the 
number  of  large  factories  was  4297,  with  an 
invested  capital  of  over  $35,000,000;  33,583  per- 
sons were  employed*  and  the  value  of  the  produGt 
was  $81,290,543.  In  1900  the  United  States 
Census  of  Manufactures  reported  the  product  of 
1944  establishments,  12  of  which  produced  each 
over  $1,000,000  worth  of  candy,  as  valued  at 
$134,796,913,  with  an  invested  capital  of  $68,- 
326,471.  The  industry  gave  employment  to 
44,638  wage  earners.  This  was  independent  of 
the  diocolate  industry  (see  Chooolatb),  with 
which  confectionery  is  closely  allied. 

In  1884  the  National  Confectioners'  Aasoda- 
tton  of  the  United  States  was  organized.  It  in* 
eludes  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  country; 
and  one  of  its  purposes  is  "to  advance  the  stand- 
ard of  confectionery  in  all  practicable  ways  and 
absolutely  to  prevent  harmful  adulterations." 
In  most  States  the  sale  of  candy  containing 
harmful  or  poisonous  ingredients  is  forbidden  b^ 
law  and  many  local  pure-food  laws  and  ordi- 
nances' take  cognizance  of  such  practices,  es- 
pecially where  school  children  are  lik^  to  be 
affected. 

Bibllognphy.  Consult  Neil,  Candiea  and 
Bonbons  and  Hotp  to  Make  Them  (Philadelphia, 
1913);  Grillen,  Modem  Practical.  Oum  Work 
Manual  (New  York,  1911);  Francois,  Lee  aU- 
mmte  auorie  ittdtutriele,  with  bibliography 
(Paris.  1912). 

COMJEDBBACY,  Thb.  A  ctmedy  by  Van* 
bnigh  (1705),  said  to  have  been  adapted  from 
Danoourt's  Bourgeoia  A  Is  mode. 

COKISBBBAOT,  Uhitkd  Daughtds  or 
THK  A  wnnan's  patriotic  society  organized  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1894,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  monory  of  Southern  devotion  and  suffer- 
ing during  the  Civil  War.  The  society  admits 
to  membership  the  direct  female  relatives  and 
lineal  female  descendants  of  those  who  served 
honorably  in  the  Confederate  service,  or  who  in 
some  other  direct  way  aided  the  Confederacy. 
The  OKUiication  !•  subdivided  into  local  du^* 
ters,  of  which  there  wer«^  in  1014,  1380  in  the 


Southmi  States  and  elsewhere.  These  are  gov- 
erned by  State  divisions,  which  in  turn  are  con- 
trolled by  a  general  organization.  Annual  re- 
unions are  held,  usually  in  Nov^ber.  Ihe 
membership  in  1014  was  over  80,000. 

OOKFI^^SATB  8TATBB  OF  AKBBIOA. 
The  name  adopted  by  the  federation  of  those 
11  commonwealths  of  the  United  States  of 
America  which  seceded  frtan  the  Union  in  1861 
and  were  arrayed  sgainst  the  national  govern- 
ment during  the  Civil  War  (q.v.).  None  of  the 
theories  of  "State  sovereignty"  was  incondstent 
with  membership  in  a  properly  federated  union, 
and  even  the  extreme  advocates  of  those  views 
recognized  the  advantages  of  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  existing  system  of  national  govern- 
ment. Thus,  the  ecmvention  of  South  Carolina, 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  its  ordinance 
of  secession.  Dee.  20,  1860,  expressed  a  strong 
desire  for  the  early  formation  of  a  new  con- 
federation by  the  States  at  that  time  contem- 
plating secession.  Three  weeks  later  the  con- 
vention of  Mississippi,  at  a  time,  as  Davis  wrote, 
"when  the  last  hope  of  preserving  the  Union  of 
the  Constitution  was  ortingui^ed,''  Indorsed 
this  proposal,  as  did  also  the  convention  in 
Florida  on  Jan.  10,  1861.  On  the  following  day 
the  convention  of  Alabama  made  the  prop<m- 
tion  more  specific  by  inviting  the  other  Southern 
States  to  send  delates  to  a  convention  to  be 
held  at  Montgonery,  Ala.,  on  February  4,  in 
order  that  they  might  consult  "as  to  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  securing  concerted  and  har- 
monious action  in  whateror  measures  may  be 
deemed  most  desirable  for  the  common  peace  and 
security."  Similar  action  was  taken  the  con- 
vention of  Georgia,  on  January  19,  and  by  thai 
of  Louisiana,  on  January  26,  with  the  result  that 
at  Montgomery  on  the  appointed  day  there  gath- 
ered delegates  from  these  six  States,  who  organ- 
ized as  a  provisional  Congress  of  the  Confer- 
acy.  3y  thia  body  for  (me  year,  and  thereafter 
by  the  more  representative  bicameral  body  which 
succeeded  it,  were  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
new  confederation,  these  bodies  undertaking 
quite  as  complete  an  exercise  of  the  more  essen- 
tial functions  of  a  national  government  as  had 
hitherto  been  undertaken  by  the  old  national 
Congress.  Technical  objections  were  dispelled 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  and  the  Con- 
gress was  recognized  as  actually  possessing,  and 
as  entitied  to  exercise,  the  powers  of  genertd 
government  throughout  the  States  th^  and 
wereafter  represented  in  its  membership.  The 
autiiority  and  influenoe  thus  acquired  was  ea- 
hanced  by  the  presence  in  its  sessions  not  only 
of  many  men  who  had  rendered  efficient  service 
in  a  similar  capacity  at  Washington,  but  also  of 
men  who  were  at  tiie  time  realized  as  leaders 
of  Southern  thought  and  action,  such  as  Wig- 
fall  of  Texas,  ex-President  IVIer,  Roger  A.  Pryor, 
and  James  M.  Mason,  of  Vir^nia;  Rhett  and 
Barnwell,  of  South  Carolina;  Campbell,  of  Mis- 
sissippi; Tomnhs,  Cobb,  and  StejAens,  of  Geor- 
gia; and  McRae  and  Curry,  of  Alabama.  In 
the  first  instance  the  Congress,  as  originally 
organized,  was  particularly  a  constituent  body, 
and  among  its  first  acts  was  the  adoption,  on 
February  8«  in  behalf  of  the  six  States  repre- 
sented, of  a  temporary  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, to  have  force  for  "one  year  from  the  in- 
angnration  of  tiw  President,  or  until  a  perma- 
nent oonstitution  or  confederation  between  the 
said  States  shall  be  put  in  operation,  whidisoever 
shall  first  oceur."    The  conventicm,  however. 
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went  further  and  assumed  to  act  as  the  legisla^ 
tive  body  of  this  new  government,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  enacting  that  all  laws  of  the  United 
States  in  force  in  the  Confederate  States  on 
Not.  1,  I860,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  of  the  Confederaey,  should  be  con- 
tinued in  force  until  r^tealed  or  altered  by  tlie 
Confederate  Cmgress.  To  the  same  end  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  continuance  in  omoe, 
at  least  for  a  time,  of  all  administrative  oflhnmlsv 
and  in  order  to  hasten  the  detailed  organization 
of  the  new  national  government,  the  more  im- 

Sortant  congressional  committees,  upon  war, 
nance,  and  foreign  affairs,  were  forthwith  ap- 
pointed. The  provisional  Congress  furthermore 
assumed  the  function  of  naming  the  chief  execu- 
tive office,  and  on  Fd>ruary  Q  chose,  as  provi- 
sional President  of  the  Confederacy,  Jefferson 
Davis  (q.v.),  of  IGssissippi,  and  as  proviBi<mal 
Vice  President,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  (q.v.), 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Davis  had  alreadv  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  of  the  Missis- 
sippi troops,  and,  although  seeming  strongly 
to    prefer    the    military    service,    he  relin- 

aoished  his  plans  and  undertook  promptiy  the 
uties  of  the  civil  office  which  had  wane  to  him 
tiius  nnsoUettfldf  and  in  whidi  he  was  to  become 
recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Confederacy. 
His  first  important  act  as  President,  the  choice 
of  a  cabinet,  was  controlled  rather  unduly  by 
political  and  geographical  considerations.  Each 
of  the  States  rroresented,  except  that  which  se- 
cured the  presidency,  was  allotted  a  cabinet  of- 
ficer, as  was  also  Texas,  which  at  thai?  time  was 
practically,  although  not  formally,  in  the  control 
of  the  Secessioniste.  The  result  was  a  group  of 
high  offloialSt  among  whom  only  two  were  recog- 
nuBBd  as  men  of  especial  ability — the  noted  Rm* 
ert  Toombs  (q.v.),  of  Georgia,  who  became  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  Judah  P.  Benjamin  (q.v.), 
of  Louisiana,  a  man  of  considerable  r^ute  as  a 
barrister,  who  became  Attorney-General.  The 
executive  d^artments  were  promptly  organized, 
although  the  activi^  of  some,  particularly  that 
of  the  navy,  soon  became  limited,  and  the  admin- 
istration ot  public  affairs  proceeded  thencef<nth 
along  lines  familiar  to  Amerieans.  and  with- 
out unusual  ineident  except  such  as  naturally 
arose  from  the  instability  of  the  government, 
from  the  gradual  overshadowing  of  the  civil 
branches  of  government  by  the  military,  and 
from  its  final  collapse. 

The  formal  inauguration  of  Mr.  Davis  as 
President  occurred  on  Feb.  18,  1861,  when,  in  the 
course  of  his  inaugural  address,  he  said;  "We 
have  entered  npmi  the  careor  of  independence, 
and  it  must  be  inflexibly  inirsoed.  Through 
many  years  of  controveray  with  our  late  asso- 
ciates of  the  Northern  States  we  have  vainly 
oideavored  to  secure  tranquillity  and  obtain  re- 
spect for  the  rights  to  which  we  were  entitled. 
As  a  necessity,  not  a  choice,  we  have  resorted  to 
the  remedy  of  separation,  and  henceforth  our 
energies  most  be  directed  to  the  ctmduct  of  our 
own  affairs,  and  the  perpetnity  of  the  Confed- 
eracy which  we  have  formed.  .  .  .  With  a  ccn- 
stitution  differing  only  from  that  of  our  fathers 
in  so  far  as  it  is  explanatory  of  their  well-known 
intwt,  freed  from  sectional  conflicts,  which  have 
interfered  with  the  pursuit  of  the  general  wel- 
fare, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  States 
from  which  we  have  recently  parted  may  seek  to 
unite  their  fortunes  to  ours  under  the  govern- 
ment which  we  have  instituted.  For  this  your 
constitution  makes  adequate  provision;  but  be- 
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yond  this,  if  I  mistake  not  the  judgment  and  will 
of  the  people,  a  reunion  with  the  States  from 
which  we  have  separated  is  neither  practicable 
nor  desirable."  The  constitution  of  which 
President  Davis  thus  sptdce  was  intended  only 
for  temporary  use,  and  the  convention  accord- 
ingly, on  March  11,  1861,  adopted  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  various  States  for  ratification,  tiie 
permanent  constitution  of  the  Cmfederate 
States.  In  large  measure  this  instrument  was 
identical  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  although  between  the  two  there  were 
natural  divergences  of  tiieory  as  well  as  some 
differences  of  detail.  Thus,  the  President  was 
made  ineligible  for  reSlection,  and  his  term  was 
fixed  at  six  years;  a  qualified  membership  in 
Congress  of  cabinet  officers  was  made  possible; 
qieclal  prohibitive  duties  were  fwbidden;  (no- 
nary apprtmriatiCHis  were  made  dependent  upon 
a  two- third  vote  in  each  house;  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  empowered  to  veto  specific  portions 
of  an  appr^riation  bill,  while  approving  other 
portions.  Where  opportunity  offered,  the  phrases 
of  the  new  constitution  were  so  turned  as  to 
express  the  views  of  the  Southern  leaders  as  to 
sovereignty  and  as  to  the  propw  positimi  of 
oommonweatths  in  any  union  or  federatifm. 
Thus  it  was  qteclfleal^  stated  that  each  State 
was  "acting  in  its  sovereign  and  independent 
character,"  that  l^slative  powers  were  "dele- 
cted" thereby,  rather  than  "granted,"  and  that 
citizens  of  one  State  might  "sojourn"  in  another 
State  with  their  slaves  without  losing  any 
right  of  property  therein.  The  new  constitution 
was,  as  the  New  York  fferoM  thai  said,  "the 
Constitntitm  of  the  United  States  with  various 
modifications  and  8«ne  very  impwtant  and  most 
desirable  improvemmts." 

The  provisional  Congress  also  made  piovisiim 
for  the  formation  of  a  permanent  army  of  the 
Confederacy,  proceeded  early  to  establish  vari- 
ous sources  of  public  revenue,  and  promptiy 
attempted  to  secure  from  foreign  governments 
both  material  assistance  and  formal  recognition. 
The  character  and  work  of  the  army  thus  organ- 
ized formed  possibly  the  most  distinctive  feature 
in  the  wcvk  of  the  Confederacy.  (See  Civil 
Was.)  The  develt^ment  of  a  system  of  public 
finance  was  hampered  by  the  prevalent  opposi- 
tion to  internal  taxes,  while  the  small  qoantities 
of  dutiable  goods  imported  made  the  cuBtoms 
duties  an  inappreciable  element  in  the  public 
revenue.  To  meet  this  exigency,  special  war 
taxes  were  levied,  repeated  issues  of  treasury 
notes  were  made,  and  very  large  amounts  of 
bonds  were  anthtMrized  by  the  new  government. 
Produce  loans  also  wen  resorted  to— tiie  bi^  of 
tile  snbscriptions  for  which  were  made  in  cotton 
— and  subsidies  or  loans  to  the  central  govern- 
ment were  made  by  some  of  tlie  States,  so  that 
the  first  year  was  passed  with  a  semblance  of 
financial  stability.  A  considerable  sum  was 
realized  from  the  placing  of  a  foreign  loan  based 
on  cotton^  which  loan  was  effected  in  the  ^ring 
of  1863.  With  the  inersase  of  the  bond  lasnea, 
and  eepecially  with  the  abnormal  expaurion  ot 
the  currency,  prices  were  forced  upward,  credit 
became  unsettled,  the  gold  and  silver  in  genn^l 
circulation  were  driven  out  of  the  country  by 
the  enormous  issues  of  paper  money,  and  finan- 
cial demoralization  becfune  pr<mouneed  towards 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  price  of  a  gold 
dollar  was  60  times  its  price  at  the  bcffinmng 
of  the  war,  when  boots  sold  at  9S00  a  pair,  aira 
when  the  price  of  coffee  had  increased  nearly 
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200  times,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  produced 
hy  the  blockade,  and  the  price  of  cereals  nearly 
90  times.  Normal  business  was  thus  completely 
deranged,  while  the  rage  for  speculation  and  the 
spirit  of  gambling  naturally  pervaded  the  trans- 
actions of  daily  life.  The  action  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress  in  F^mary,  1864,  in  pudag 
a  law  requiring  note  holders  to  fond  Uieir  notes 
before  a  certain  date,  after  which  notes  would 
be  taxed  a  third  or  more  of  their  face  value, 
practically  wrecked  the  government's  credit.  In 
seeking  to  enlist  the  aid  of  foreign  governments, 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Confederacy  early  gave 
occasion  for  critical  relations  between  England 
and  the  United  States  (see  Tkent  Affair),  and 
led  also  to  serious  diplomatic  complications  in 
tiie  later  years  (see  Ai.araita  Claims althongb 
the  efforts  of  this  character  were  to  a,  consider- 
able degree  suoeessful,  and  at  times  reached  tmeh 
a  pcrfnt  as  to  foreshadow  foreign  intervention,  or 
at  least  recognition  to  an  extent  that  would  have 
made  the  success  of  the  Confederacy,  if  not  im- 
minent, certainly  far  less  improbable. 

The  early  months  of  the  Confederacy  were 
marked,  in  addition  to  the  rapid  steps  of  organi- 
zation  and  of  pr^aration  for  conflict,  by  an 
effort  at  peaeeaUe  a^ustment.  In  respraue  to  a 
can  ot  the  yhginla  Legislature,  a  peace  conven- 
tion met  at  ^^uhington  in  February,  1861,  and 
deflates  from  seven  slaveholding  States,  includ- 
ing l^ler  and  Rives  of  Virginia,  Canithera  of 
Tennessee,  and  Clay  of  Kentucky,  took  part  Id 
its  futile  proceedings.  During  the  following 
month  there  were  aictive  at  Washingttm  three 
formally  appointed  commissioners  of  the  Confed- 
OTate  CoiwreBS — Messrs.  Crawford  of  Georgia, 
Forsyth  of  Alabama,  and  Roman  of  Louisiana — 
who  endeavored,  largely  through  the  mediation 
<rf  Justice  Campbell  of  the  S^reme  Oonrt,  to 
secure  recognition  and  to  arrange  some  reason- 
able basis  of  at  least  a  temporary  settlement, 
pending  more  formal  negotiations.  This  effort 
also  proved  abortive  through  a  misunderstand- 
ing, involving  charges  of  breach  of  faith,  as  to 
the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter.  With  the  withdrawal 
of  these  commiasionors  from  Washington  and  the 
dia^ipearance  of  any  possibility  of  voluntary 
recognition'  hj  the  Northern  government,  the 
positimi  ot  the  Confederacy  was  more  clearly 
defined.  Its  strength,  moreover,  was  increased 
by  the  secession  of  Virginia  on  April  17,  of 
North  Carolina  on  May  20,  and  of  Tennessee  on 
June  8,  so  that  there  were  11  States  in  the 
new  union  when  its  Congress  met  for  its  third 
session  on  July  20,  1661,  at  the  new  capital  of 
the  Coiifedenuy,  Ridmumd,  Va.  Upon  tiie  6th 
of  November  were  held  the  first  general  elections 
under  the  permanent  constitution,  resulting  in 
the  choice  by  a  unanimous  electoral  vote  of 
Davis  as  President,  and  Stephens  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  fourth  and  last  session  of  the  provi- 
sional Congress  cloeed  on  Feb.  18,  1862,  when 
the  new  S«iate  and  House  assembled,  including 
in  their  membership  such  men  as  Clay  and 
Yanc«y  of  Alabama,  Hunter  of  Vinrinia^  and 
Wigfall  of  Texas.  Upon  the  22d  Davis  was 
formally  inaugurated  as  President  for  a  term  of 
six  years,  but  the  remaining  years  of  his  service 
were  distinguished  not  so  much  by  his  ad- 
ministrative services  as  by  the  conflict  between 
the  civil  and  military  elements,  and  by  such 
controversies  as  that  over  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  whole  situation 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  almonnal* 
and  bcdng  to  some  extent  Rifled  by  the  studied 
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omisrion  to  provide  for  the  creation  M  a  m< 
preme  court  The  oourse  of  the  Presid«at  in  his 
official  career  prov<Aed  at  the  time  much  severe 
criticism  and  later  occasioned  a  variety  of  com- 
ment. Of  his  election  one  recent  writer  says 
that  "the  choice  was  the  best  that  could  have 
been  made,"  while  another  equally  con^etent 
critic  describes  the  situation  as  follows:  "The 
strongest  and  most  self-assertive  qiirit  of  the 
senatorial  clique,  having  been  chosen  President, 
at  once  ba;an  to  quarrel  with  his  associates  and 
to  drive  them  from  his  counsels;  there  was  no 
popular  strength  in  the  provisional  Congress  to 
resist  him;  and  even  before  the  inauguration  of 
the  permanent  government  the  Confederacy  had 
become  a  military  despotism  of  the  executive." 
Such  a  tendency  was  increased  by  the  custom  of 
holding  secret  aessions  of  Congress  and  the 
practice  of  cabinet  <Mcen  exercising  their  right 
to  sit  in  Congress,  as  well  as  by  the  gradiuil 
lowering  of  the  political  qjorale  and  independ- 
ence of  that  body.  This  unfortunate  condition 
of  affairs  was  further  complicated  by  personal 
controversies  among  officials,  both  civil  and  ' 
military,  in  the  highest  stations,  so  that  the 
later  months  of  the  administration  of  the  Con* 
iedenM^  wen  such  as  to  indicate  the  approach 
either  of  internal  crisis  or  of  complete  dissolu- 
tion, and  such  as  to  make  the  collapse  of  the 
government,  on  the  fall  of  its  capital,  a  natural 
and  inevitable  event.  The  first  Congress  under 
the  permanent  constitution  had  held  four  ses- 
sions, and  the  second  Congress  had  held  two 
sessions,  the  final  adjournment  of  the  body  hav- 
ing been  taken  on  March  18,  1866.  The  cabinet 
(«bialB  who  served  the  Confederacy  were  as  tal- 
lows:  Secretary  ot  State,  Robert  Toombs,  of 
Georgia,  Feb.  21,  1861;  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of 
Virginia,  July  30,  1861;  Judah  P.  Benjamin, 
of  Louisiana,  Feb.  7,  1862.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Charles  G.  Memminger,  of  South  Car- 
olina, Feb.  21,  1861;  George  A.  Trenholm,  of 
South  Carolina,  June  13,  1864.  Secretary  of 
War,  L.  P.  Walker,  of  Alabama,  Feb.  21,  1861; 
Judah  P.  Batjamin,  of  Louisiana,  Nor.  10,  1861 ; 
O.  W.  Randolph,  of  ^rginia,  March  17.  1862; 
James  A  Seddon,  of  Virginia,  March  22,  1862 ; 
John  C.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  Feb.  16, 
1866.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  St«pheD  R.  Bfal- 
lory,  of  Florida,  March  4,  1861.  Attorney- 
General,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  Feb. 
21,  1861;  Thomas  H.  Watts,  of  Alabama,  Sept. 
10, 1861 ;  George  Davis,  of  North  Carolina,  Nov. 
10,  1863.  Postmaster-General,  John  H.  Reagan, 
of  Texas,  Marvh  6,  1861. 

While  the  political  organization  of  Jihe  Sontli- 
em  Confederacy  was  tiius  almost  identical  with 
that  prevailing  at  the  North,  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  served  to  accentuate  in  important  re- 
spects the  marked  difference  between  the  two 
sections,  particularly  in  those  features  which 
were  of  especial  importance  in  time  of  war.  Not 
only  did  the  population  of  the  Union  States  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  seceding  States  in  the  prc^or- 
tion  of  Ave  to  two,  but  the  discrepancy  was 
even  greater  in  material  resources.  In  general 
wealth,  in  foreign  commerce,  in  internal  im- 
provements, and  in  manufactures,  especially  of 
fabrics  and  of  matiriel  of  war,  tiie  North  was 
vastly  superior  to  the  South.  Thus,  the  value 
of  the  improved  lands  of  the  seceding  States  was 
estimated  at  leas  than  $2,000,000,000,  while  the 
value  of  those  in  the  Union  States  was  nearly 
$6,000,000,000.  In  the  South  were  150  fabric 
factories,  with  a  product  rallied  at  $8,000,000, 
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■whfl©  in  the  North  there  were  000  such  factories, 
with  a  product  valued  at  $116,000,000.  In  the 
South  some  2000  persoiis  were  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing,  while  in  the  North 
100,000  persons  were  so  engEvged.  During  the 
vear  1860  the  imports  of  the  South  were  valued 
at  •31,000/KX),  and  those  of  the  North  at  $331,- 
000,000.  It  Was  thus  apparent  that  the  South 
was  "dependent  on  Europe  and  on  the  North  for 
everything  but  bread  and  meat."  The  South, 
indeed,  seemed  fairly  supplied  with  foodstuffs, 
but  the  destruction  of  the  cn^s  by  the  advanc- 
ing Northern  armies,  the  lack  of  b^nsportation 
facilities,  and  the  paper-money  policy  with  its 
attendant  repressive  measures,  brought  it  about 
that  at  the  aid  of  1864  there  was  a  "general 
distress  for  food'*  and  "ui  actual  prospect,"  as 
a  leading  Southerner  stated  it,  "of  starving  the 
Confederacy  into  submisBion."  In  addition  to 
these  serious  obstacles  to  success,  the  South  was 
serioualy  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  powder 
mills  and  of  suitable  ironworks.  Only  one  plant, 
the  Tredegar  Iron  Works  at  Richmond,  was 
capable  of  taming  out  the  larger  types  of  field 
guns,  and  it  waa  not  until  the  doee  of  the  war 
that  meratims  were  well  under  way  for  equip- 
ping tne  South  with  suitable  ammunition  and 
arms  plants.  Its  railway  system  was  poorly  de- 
veloped, and  the  railways  inadequately  equipped. 
Moreover,  such  minor  suppues  as  leather 
were  very  limited  and  at  times  quite  unavail- 
able, and  throughout  all  branches  of  activity 
were  apparent  the  very  unusual  difficulties  under 
which  we  Confederal  was  obliged  to  carry  oa 
its  work  of  administration  and  m  warfare.  The 
oonditicras  prevailing  at  the  end  of  such  a 
stmg^e  and  the  remilts  of  the  termination  of 
audi  a  oonfliet  appeared  more  tangibly  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  of  Reconstruction,  where  the  ener- 
gies of  tile  defeated  were  directed  towards  the 
economic  r^neration  of  the  South  as  well  as 
to  its  political  recM-ganization.  Suffice  it  to  eay, 
the  desperate  efforts  made  by  the  South  to  main- 
tain itself  in  a  straggle  against  orerwhdming 
odds  left  that  seetton,  at  the  dose  of  the  War, 
a  onnplete  wreck  flnaneially  and  indnstrially. 
See  also  Slatbt  and  RsooNSTSUcnoN,  and  the 
articles  on  the  various  States  mentioned. 

Bibli(^^pliy.  Important  works  by  South- 
erners are:  J.  Davis,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Con- 
federate Government  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1881) ; 
A.  H.  Stephens,  Conetitutional  Vieio  of  the  War 
hetioeen  the  States  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia.  1870) ; 
and  the  several  woAs  <rf  E.  A.  Ptdlard,  espe* 
daUy  his  Lost  Cauae  (New  York,  1867).  There 
is  a  short  bibliography  in  A.  B.  Hart,  Guide  to 
AmertOM ■History,  sec.  208  (Boston,  1800),  and 
a  paper,  "Haterials  for  the  History  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Southern  Confederacy,"  in  the 
American  Bietorioal  Sooietjf  Papers  (New  York, 
1800) .  A  recent  and  valuable  work  on  financial 
and  industrial  matters,  by  J.  C.  Schwab,  is  The 
Confederate  8ta$e9  of  America  (New  Yoik, 
1001;  contains  a  full  bibliography).  Consult 
also:  J.  D.  Bulloch,  The  Secret  Service  of  the 
Confederate  States  in  Europe  (New  YoA, 
1884) ;  Callahan,  Dvplomatio  History  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  (Baltimore,  1001);  J.  L. 
M.  Curry,  Civil  History  of  the  Government  of 
the  Confederate  States  (Richmond,  1001). 

COHTEDSBATB  VETBRAJTS,  UnnvD.  A 
patriotic  sodety  organized  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
in  1880.  Its  djjects  are  to  unite  in  a  general 
federation  all  assodatiais  (rf  Confedwate  Tet> 
erans  now  or  hereafter  tn  ezistenoe;  to  gattwr 
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authentic  data  for  an  impartial  histoiy  of  the 
war  between  the  States;  to  preserve  relics  and 
mementos;  to  dierish  the  ties  of  war  friend- 
ships; to  sad  veterans  and  tbeir  widows  and 
orposiiB;  and  to  keep  alive  the  memonj  of  tiw 
dead.  Stonbersbip  is  extoided  to  all  surviving 
aoldieni  or  sailors  of  the  Confederate  snvice. 
The  local  wganizations  called  camps,  in  191^ 
were  about  1170  In  number,  and  were  organized 
in  three  departments,  as  follows:  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  Department;  the  Arm^  of 
Tennessee  Department;  and  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department.  The  badge  worn  on  the  lapel 
of  the  coat  is  a  square  nunlature  Confederate 
flag.  Membership  in  1014  was  about  66,000. 
THua  Confederate  Teteram^  Nashville,  Team.,  is 
the  official  organ.   

COHTSBEBATX  VETA&AN8,  Uioted  Sons 
OF.  A  patriotic  society  omnized  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  1806.  Its  objects  indude:  the  cultiva- 
tion of  friendships  among  its  members;  the  eo- 
couragement  of  the  writing  of  war  incid^ts; 
the  collection  of  original  data  for  an  impartial 
history  of  the  Confederate  side;  the  preserva- 
tion (rf  relies  and  mementos;  the  perpetuation  of 
an  accurate  record  ctf  the  sorvioes  of  every 
Confederate  vet^an;  the  Biq»port  of  pensions, 
soldiers'  homes,  and  other  agendes  for  the  relief 
of  needy  Confederate  survivors,  their  widows  and 
orphans;  and  the  erection  of  monuments  and 
memorials.  Membership  is  restricted  to  male 
descendants  of  Confederate  soldiera  or  Bailors 
who  served  "to  the  end  of  the  mr,  or  who  died 
in  prison  or  while  in  actual  service,  or  who  were 
kilted  in  battie,  or  who  wen  honorably  retired 
or  disoharged.**  ^le  unit  of  organization  is  the 
camp,  whidi  eonstots  of:  snbdivisiMU  of  States 
(brigades) ;  State  oiganizations  (divisions) ; 
and  groups  of  State  divisions  (dq>artinents), 
viz.,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Department; 
Army  of  Tennessee  Department;  and  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department.  Annual  reunions  are 
beld.  llie  publications  consist  of  the  minutes 
of  its  omvenlions,  oc^ies  of  the  C(mstituti<m, 
sqMmte  r^rints  of  the  reports  of  the  historical 
ecnnmittee,  ete.  Hie  mranbershlp  in  1914  was 
about  50,000.  The  Misdsuppi  Division  in  1902 
purchased  Beauvoir,  the  home  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  turned  it  over  to  the  State  for  use 
as  a  soldiers'  home. 

OONPED^EBATIOH  (Lat.  eonpxderatiot 
from  confcederare,  to  unite  in  a  league,  from 
00m-,  together  faderarej  to  make  a  league, 
from  faxhu,  league;  coanected  with  Lat.  fideSf 
faith,  f r<»n  fidere,  to  bdieve.  Ok.  •vMcu',  peithew, 
to  persuade,  Goth,  bidfan,  OHG.  hittan,  Ger. 
bitten,  to  request,  AS.  biddan.  Eng.  bid).  An 
alliance  of  nations,  states,  or  princes,  according 
to  Woolsey  {Introduotion  to  International  Lane, 
sec.  104),  a  union  more  or  leas  complete  of  two 
or  more  formerly  iiid^>c3ident  states.  The  New 
England  CiMifederation  (1643-84)  is  the  earliest 
ezanmie  of  e(mfedemti<m  in  Aniwiea.  In  1777 
the  Continental  Compress  adopted  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  nnlng  forth  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  govonment  mdch,  with  such  addi- 
tions as  were  necessary  "in  orider  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,"  were  later  embodied  in  the  Con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
Latin-American  republics  have  come  into  being 
on  a  basis  of  confederation.  In  1816  the  Ger- 
man Confederation  was  formed  to  rqilaee  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  whidi  confederuion  had 
hem  dissi^ed  In  1806.  The  Nortii  German 
Conlederatiott  (1866-70)  preceded  the  ertab- 
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lishment  of  the  German  Empire,  hy  whoBO 
original  constitution  all  the  states  of  Gennanj 
"form  an  eternal  union  for  the  protecticm  of  the 
realm  and  the  care  of  the  welfare  of  the  German 
people."  The  Swiss  Confederation,  comprising 
at  present  22  antonfonoiu  cantons,  had  its  origin 
■in  1291  in  the  unim  of  the  eaatoms  M  Uii* 
Schwyg,  and  Lower  Unterwalden. 

CONVEDESATZOV,  Abtiolbs  or.  See 
UwiTHD  States. 

COHyBPEBATION,  Qebmam.  SeeQKBMAirr. 

OONTBDEBATIOK  07  TEB  BHUTS.  A 
league  of  German  princes  formed  in  1806  under 
ttife  protection  of  Napoleon.  The  first  to  seek 
the  French  alliance  were  the  Electors  of  Bavaria 
and  ^flrttembera,  who,  in  recompense  for  their 
aerricee,  were  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  kings 
by  the  Peace  of  Presburg,  Dec.  26,  1805.  At 
Paris  on  July  12,  1806,  16  German  princes 
formally  signed  an  act  of  confederation,  dis- 
solving their  connection  with  the  German  Em- 
pire and  allying  themselves  with  France.  These 

Erincee  were  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  WQrttem- 
eiv,  the  Arch-Ohancellor  Dalberg,  the  Elector 
of  Baden,  the  Duke  of  Clevee  and  Berg  (Joachim 
Murat) ,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Hm 
Princes  of  Naasau-Uaingen,  Naoaan-Weilburg, 
Hohenz<dlem-^ehingen,  Hohenz<^em-Sigmari]i- 
gen,  Salm-Salm  and  Salm-Kyrburg,  the  Duke  of 
Arenberg,  the  Princes  of  iBenbuiv-Birstdn  and 
Liechtenstein,  and  the  Count  of  Leyen.  The 
princes  justified  their  conduct  by  enumerating 
the  vices  of  the  constitution  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, promised  to  aid  Napoleon  in  bis  wars  with 
an  army  of  63,000  men,  and  called  upon  the 
other  princes  of  Germany  to  imitate  ueir  ex- 
ample. The  Arch-Chancellor  Dalberg  was  made 
Prince  Primate  of  the  confederation,  with  his 
seat  at  Frankfort.  During  the  years  1800-^8 
other  German  sovereigns  enrolled  themselves  as 
members  of  the  confederation,  and  at  the  close 
of  1808  it  embraced  a  territory  of  122,236  square 
miles,  contained  a  peculation  of  14,608,877 
souls,  and  kept  up  an  army  of  119,180  men. 
The  disasters  which  overtodc  the  Froich  army 
in  tile  Russian  campaign  acted  like  a  solvent 
on  the  confederation,  and  it  vanished  in  1813, 
not,  however,  to  be  returned  to  its  original 
princes,  but  to  be  delivered,  by  the  foolish  di- 
plomacy of  Talleyrand  (q.v.),  to  Prussia.  Con- 
sult: Rambaud,  La  dcmination  francaise  en 
AUmtagne,  1804-11  (Paris,  1876) ;  Seeley,  Life 
of  Stein  (3  vols.,  Cambrid^  1878);  and  the 
general  histories  of  Rank^  f^rts,  Ondcm,  and 
Treitschke.   See  Gkbuaht. 

COHTBBXOraX  (ML.  oonfermKo,  from  Lat. 
oonferre,  to  carry  toe^her,  from  00m-,  together 
+  ferre,  to  bear).  The  assembla^^  of  persons 
gathered  for  the  purposes  of  consulting  upon  any 
course.  There  have  been  many  international 
conferencea,  such  as  those  of  Geneva  in  1864,  of 
London  in  1864,  1867,  and  1871,  of  The  Hague, 
1809,  and  the  Balkan  Conference  at  London  in 
1012-13.  An  ecclesiastical  conference  was  held 
at  Bamptm  Court  Palace,  at  the  instance  <Kf 
James  I,  in  1604.  It  was  composed  of  prelates 
of  tiie  Church  of  England  ana  dissenting  min- 
isters, the  object  being  to  establish  a  scheme 
of  "comprehension"  or  common  creed.  This  con- 
ference led  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible  known 
to  English  readers  as  the  Authorized  Version. 
Another  conference  was  held  in  1661,  the  Savoy 
House  Conference,  when  some  alteratiras  were 
made  in  the  Prayw  Bocdc  Similar  craiferenees 
were  once  frequent  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
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church,  and  in  other  churches  there  are  pastoral 
and  otiier  conferences.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Wesleyan  Church  of  England  is  called  the 
"Annual  Conference";  and  the  title  is  used  for 
annual  or  other  stated  sessions  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal,  the  Evangelical,  and  B<Hne  Bap- 
tist dcnomiiiatirais.  Under  the  name  oi  "Bran- 
gelical  Church  CcnfOTmce,"  delates  fnnn  the 
Reformed  churches  in  the  German  states  and 
Austria  meet  for  the  oonsideratiMi  ctf  qnesUons 
affecting  church  matters. 

COVVXB/VA.  (Lat,  a  kind  of  water  plant, 
from  oonfervere,  heat,  from  00m-,  together  -|- 
fervere,  to  be  hot).  A  general  term  sometimes 
applied  to  certain  simple  filamentous  green  alge. 
Also  the  name  of  a  genus  M  the  ChliwophyM* 
(q.v.). 

COHFES^O  AJUHTS  (Lidi.,  The  Lover's 
Confession).  A  long  poem  of  over  30,000  lines 
by  John  Gower  (1393).  It  is  a  conversation  be- 
tween Genius,  the  representative  of  Venus,  and 
a  lover,  in  which  a  series  of  tales,  illustrating 
the  effects  of  the  various  vices,  is  introduced. 

C0NFB9BI0N.  In  the  theology  of  the 
Church,  Eastern  and  Western,  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  rins  to  God  in  the  presence  (tf  a  priwt 
in  order  to  obtain  absolution.  The  praenoe  of 
confesdon  is  taught  by  the  Church  to  be  of 
divine  institution,  being  a  fmrt  of  that  sacra- 
mental system  which  extends  the  ben^ts  of  tiie 
Incarnation  and  Atononent  in  the  scheme  of  re- 
danption  to  individual  souls.  It  is  explicitly 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xvi. 
19;  xriii.  18;  John  xx.  22,  23  ;  2  Cor.  v.  17-21) 
and  is  specifically  included  in  the  power  of 
binding  wtd  loosing  frmn  sin  conferred  on  the 
i^KMtles  and  trananitted  to  thdr  successors. 
No  formal  scriptural  precept  is  alleged  for  it, 
but  it  is  contended  that  sufficient  witness  to 
its  explicit  use  and  value  is  contained  in  the 
practice  and  discipline  of  the  Christian  Churdi 
from  early  times  and  in  the  passages  above  cited. 
Though  the  Apostle  James  recommends  that 
Christians  should  confess  their  "faults  one  to 
another,"  vet  open  and  ^nblie  confession  ap- 
pears to  nave  been  required  in  cases  where 
persons  guilty  of  gross  aposta^  desired  to  be 
reinstated  in  their  full  relationship  to  the 
Church.  Open  or  public  confession,  which  was 
part  of  the  discipline  of  public  penance,  ceased 
when  that  discipline  went  into  disuse.  Private 
confession  has  been  retained,  and  ito  defenders 
hold  it  to  have  been  at  all  times  in  usa  A 
general  law  for  the  Western  Churdi  was  enacted 
ay  the  fonrth  eoundl  of  the  Lateran  in  1216  (can. 
xxi,  ommie  utriueque  eeatu)  requiring  that  every 
Christian  who  has  attained  the  years  of  dis- 
cretion should  confess  to  a  priest  approved  foe 
the  purpose,  at  least  once  in  the  year.  Confee- 
sion  is  one  of  the  three  "acts  of  the  penitent"— 
contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction — which 
the  Council  of  Trent  declares  to  be  parts  of  tbe 
sacrament  of  penance.  The  sinner  is  required 
to  confesa  each  and  every  mortal  sin,  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed,  urtiifih,  after  diligott  examina- 
tion of  his  conscience,  has  ocnirred  to  his 
memory.  ,To  conceal  one  deliberately  vitiates 
the  confesedon,  since  the  soul  cannot  be  restored 
to  the  friendriiip  of  God  while  consciouriy  un- 
repentent  of  any  sin.  He  is  exhorted,  but  not 
required,  also  to  confess  venial  sins  (q.v.),  es- 
pecially if  they  be  habitual.  Confession,  in 
order  to  be  fruitful,  must  be  accompanied  by 
contrition  and  a  purpose  ei  amendment.  It  com- 
monly embraoes  the  stns  eonunitted  dnee  the 
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last  emifeSBion,  but  may  include  a  longer  period 
and  even  the  entire  life.  In  the  latter  case  the 
confeuion  is  called  general.  It  is  called  "anrien- 
Uur,"  as  being  made  to  the  private  "ear"  of  tiie 
priest,  and  ia  ordinarily  spoken,  but  in  eases  of 
necessity  may  be  made  in  writing,  by  ugns,  or 
by  an  interpreter.  Priests  cannot  validly,  except 
M  eatremis,  receive  confessions  in  any  place 
without  the  "approbation"  of  the  bishop  of  the 
place,  which  may  be  given  absolutely  or  with  re- 
strictions. Confession  is  prescribed  in  the  ritual 
of  the  Greek,  the  Russo-Qrael^  the  Coptic^  the 
Syrian,  and  the  other  Oriental  diurehes.  In  most 
of  these  churches  the  practice  ia  obligatory,  but 
in  scone  it  has  gone  into  disuse.  The  Lutheran 
church  professes  (according  to  the  eleventh  arti- 
cle of  the  Augsburg  Confession)  "that  private 
confession  must  be  retained  in  the  Church;  but 
that  full  and  particular  statement  of  aU  sins  is 
not  necessarv,  because,  according  to  Ps.  xix.  12, 
it  is  tnqKwsible."  In  the  Apo\^  of  the  Anga- 
buiv  C<mfes8ion  it  is  said  to  be  "impious"  to 
abolish  the  practice  of  private  confession  to  the 
priest;  but  in  practice  the  Lutheran  church 
nas  widely  departed  from  these  rules.  The  Re- 
formed church  in  Germany  has  always  been  more 
inclined  to  general  confession,  and  the  United 
church  also  substitutes  for  private  confession 
certain  devotional  exercises  previous  to  com- 
munion. Hie  Church  of  EngUnd  has  retained 
the  gmeral  doctrine  of  the  Western  Church  on 
confession.  In  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  in  uie  Com- 
munion Office  general  fonns  of  confession  and 
absolution  are  retained  which  latter  explicitly 
states  that  Christ  "hath  given  power  and  com- 
mandment to  His  Ministers  to  declare  and  pro- 
nounce  to  His  people  being  penitent  the  Abso- 
lution and  Remission  of  their  sins."  Private 
confession  ia  provided  for  in  the  office  for  the 
visitation  of  the  sick,  and  in  one  of  the  exhorta- 
tions in  the  Communion  Office  people  are  invited 
to  come  to  receive  the  "benefit  of  absolution." 
The  American  Prayer  Book  does  not  contain  the 
provision  in  the  visitation  of  tiie  sick,  but 
makes  provision  in  the  visitation  of  prisoners 
for  a  "particular  confession."  No  office  is  set 
forth  because  it  does  not  lie  in  the  scope  of 
eommon  prayer.  See  AB8(H.unoN;  Penance; 
CONTunON.  Consult  Lee,  A  HUtory  of  AuricoF- 
lor  Confeaaion  and  IndtUgenom  m  the  Latin 
Ckur<^  (Philadelphia,  1896).  Casey,  Votes  on 
«  Bittory  of  Auricular  ConfetaUm  (Philadel- 
phia, 1899),  is  a  Catholic  criticism  on  Idea's 
work.  For  the  Church  of  England,  see  Carter, 
The  Doctrine  of  Confession  if*  the  Churah  of 
England  (Lond<m,  1885)  . 

The  eiffillum  oonfeaaionia  ('seal  of  confes- 
sion') means  the  obligation  of  a  confessor  or 
priest  not  to  divulge  uie  secrets  of  tiie  confea* 
sional.  This  custom  of  secrecy  is  traceaUe  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centnries,  but  was  made 
binding  bv  Innocent  m  (1198-1216),  and  its 
violation  by  a  priest  makes  him  subject  to  the 
severest  praalties  that  can  be  inflicted  by  the 
Churchy  See  PniviLBaED  Communication. 

OONFBSSZOST  (Lat.  oonfeasio,  fTom  oonfiteri, 
to  confess,  from  com-,  together  +  fateri,  to  ac- 
knowledge ;  connected  with  fari,  Gk.  ^ivt,  ohAm, 
to  speak).  In  law,  a  purely  vxduntary  oeclara- 
tion  made  by  one  who  has  committed  a  crime 
that  he  is  guilty  of  the  offense  with  which  he  is 
charged.  If  made  before  a  magistrate  or  in  the 
court  of  judicial  proceedings  before  a  court, 
such  confessions  are  "judicial'*;  if  made  any- 
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where  else,  they  are  "cxtrajndiciaL"  An  en- 
tirely voluntary  confessitHi  is  admissible  in 
eridenoe;  but  not  so  if  procured  through  induce- 
ments, threats,  prMnises,  or  hope  of  escape  or 
txrm.  A  prisraier's  ctmfession  when  the  oorpu* 
delicti,  iM.,  the  essential  element  of  the  crim^ 
is  not  otherwise  proved  is  not  suiBcient  to  war- 
rant ccmviction.  It  is  generally  provided  by 
statute  that  a  confession  in  a  capital  case  must 
be  corroborated  by  evidence  in  order  to  jnstJ^ 
a  conviction.  Whether  an  aliened  craifesaion  is 
admissible,  as  having  been  made  voluntarily,  is 
a  question  for  the  court;  what  weight  it  Is  en- 
titled to  is  a  question  for  the  jury.  See  Ai>* 
ifissioN;  also  Cbiuinal  Law,  and  ctNisult  the 
authorities  referred  to  there. 

CONTBSSION  (the  tomb  of  a  confessor  or 
martyr).  In  church  architecture,  the  recess, 
ambulatory,  or  chapel  beneath  the  central  altar, 
containing  the  relics  of  the  saints,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  subterraneui  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrs in  the  catacombs  over  which  ehurebes  were 
erected.  Such  confessions  gradually  grew  in 
size  between  the  fourth  and  seventh  centuries 
until  they  devel<q»ed  into  the  ciypt  (q.v.). 

C0N7E88I0B',  AnosBUH.  See  Augsburu 
Confession. 

OONFES^ONAL  (ML.  oonfeeaionalie,  re- 
lating to  confession,  from  Lat.  oonfetaio,  con- 
fession). The  Beat>  recess,  or  booth  in  which 
the  priest  sits  to  hear  confession  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  church.  These  booths  are  distributed 
throughout  the  interiors  of  churches,  in  the  nave 
and  aisles,  and  are  slight,  closed  structures  made 
of  wood.  The  confessional  commonly  has  a  door 
in  front^  through  which  the  priest  enters,  and 
an  opening  on  one  or  both  sides,  like  a  small 
window,  with  a  grating  of  wire  or  zinc,  for  the 
penitents  to  speuE  through  as  tiiey  kneel. 

OOHTBSaiOV  AND  AVOIDAHOB.  head- 
ings are  said  to  be  in  confession  and  avoidance, 
in  common-law  practice,  when  they  expressly  or 
by  a  reasonable  implication  admit  the  all^a- 
tions  of  the  pleading  to  which  they  are  inter- 
posed, and  show  some  justification  or  excuse 
which  will  deprive  them  of  the  legal  effect  of 
supporting  the  plaintiff's  claim  of  a  right  to 
recover.  The  admission  must  be  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  give  color  to  the  matter  ad- 
versely alleged,  i.e.,  must  show  it  to  be  prima 
facie,  or  apparently,  true.  Any  pleading  after 
the  declaratifm  may  be  by  way  of  ccmfession  and 
avoidance  of  the  last  pleading  of  the  opposite 
party.  Thus,  if  the  defendant  should  plead  a 
release  by  plaintiff,  the  latter  might  in  his  repli- 
cation admit  that  he  gave  a  release,  but  allege 
that  it  was  obtained  from  him  by  coercion  or 
fraud.  This  might  be  denied  by  the  opporite 
party,  and  then  the  cause  would  be  at  lasiw. 
See  Pleading.     

OOnVESSION'  BTTV  BBXAHT  SV  SI- 
tCUt,  kON'tS'syON'  dy  nBN'flN'  dv  syCkH*,  La 
(Fr.,  The  Confession  of  a  Child  of  the  Century). 
A  work  of  fiction  by  Alfred  de  Musset  (1836), 
founded  upon  the  author's  love  affair  witii 
George  Sand.     

CONFESSION  07  JITDQJCENT.  A  method 
of  allowing  judgment  to  be  entered  against  a 
person  upon  his  adcnowledgment  in  proper  form 
that  a  claim  is,  or  is  about  to  lieeane,  due  and 
owing  to  another,  and  consenting  that  the  Utter 
may  enter  judgment  for  the  amount  named. 
A  judgment  thus  obtained  is  equally  valid  and 
binding  as  though  it  had  been  secured  by  leml 
process.   While  Um  wdght  of  advantage  is  with 
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the  penon  obtaining  the  judgment,  in  the  aaving 
of  the  time  and  expense  of  litigation,  this  device 
may  also  be  of  awantage  to  the  debtw  in  sav- 
ing him  the  annc^nce  and  oosta  of  suit  involved 
in  the  ordinary  process.  It  is  conunonly  resorted 
to  in  cases  where  the  debtor  desires  to  prefer  a 
certain  creditor  and  give  him  the  priority  over 
other  creditors  and  the  additional  security  which 
a  judgment  affords. 

It  mffers  from  cognovit  (q.v.)  in  the  fact  that 
it  may  be  made  without  the  institution  of  an 
action,  and  in  the  further  fact  that  it  is  gener- 
ally limited  to  debts,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that 
tenn,  and  is  not  available  for  the  liquidation  of 
clainu  founded  on  torts.  However,  as  intimated 
above,  a  confessiim  oS  judgment  may  be  eaually 
valid  for  a  claim  not  yet  accmed,  as  for  future 
advances. 

In  a  few  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  it 
is  customary  to  give  a  promissory  note  at  the 
time  of  its  inception  the  form  and  character  of 
a  confessiim  of  judgment,  whereby  the  holder 
of  tiie  note  is  authorised  at  maturity,  or  at  a 
nweifled  time  thereafter,  to  enter  up  judgment 
thereupon  without  further  process.  This  exten- 
sion of  the  principle  is  not,  however,  generally 
favored.  See  Judouknt;  Wakrant  of  Attobnet. 

CX>OTBSSIOHS,  Leb,  lA  kON'fe'syON'  (Fr., 
The  Confesaions) .  A  remarkable  autobiography, 
of  great  frankness  and  dramatic  strength,  by 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  composed  between  I7M 
and  1770.  The  wwk,  in  12  books,  was  published 
in  1781  and  1788,  after  the  author's  death,  con- 
trary to  his  intention  of  suppressing  it  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  persons  referred  to  in  it. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ENGUSH  OPITJIC. 
EATE&.  A  work  by  Thomas  De  Quincey  { 1 82 1 ) . 
It  describes  the  effects  of  opium  eating  and  is  an 
example  of  impassioned  prose  which  has  few,  if 
any,  equals  in  English. 

OONFBSSIONi  OF  SAINT  AITOUBXINE, 
The.  a  work  by  St.  AugusUne  in  13  bodes,  of 
which  the  first  10  are  antobiogtaphieal.  The 
remaining  three  are  exegetieal,  nieating  the  first 
portion  of  Genesis. 

OONFIDENTIAI.  COlOnrNICATION.  See 

PMVILEQP)  COMMUNICATIOW. 

OON'FIBUA^ON  (Lat.  oonfirtnatio,  from 
ooH/irmore,  to  strengthen,  from  com-,  tt^ether  + 
firmare,  to  make  firm,  from  firmus,  firm).  A 
sacramental  rite  admitting  to  the  status  of  a 
eranmunicant  and  to  full  membership  in  the 
church.  It  follows  baptism  and  in  the  ancient 
church  the  rite  was  administered  immediately 
after  baptism,  which  is  still  the  custom  in  the 
Qreek  and  African  churches.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  for  the  last  300  or  400  years 
the  bishops  have  interposed  a  delapr  of  seven 

Cre  after  infant  baptism;  the  Anglican  church 
no  specific  rule  as  to  age,  14  to  16  years 
being  the  custom.  Lutherans  administer  the  rite 
at  wont  the  same  age.  The  ceremony  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches  consists  in  the 
imposition  of  hands  by  a  bishop  or  the  anoint- 
ing with  oil  blessed  by  a  bishop,  accompanied 
by  an  invocation  of  the  Ho^  Ghost  as  the  Com- 
forter and  StrengtJiener.  l^e  effect  of  the  rite 
as  administered  uiro^h  the  bishop  is  held  to  be 
the  bestowing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  dwell  within 
the  individiul  and  to  work  in  a  "seven-fold 
rift" — wisdom,  understanding,  counsel,  might. 
Knowledge,  godliness,  and  holy  fear.  Both  in 
the  lho«lidi  and  Lutheran  churches  the  ceremony 
is  ma^  the  occasion  of  requiring  from  those 
who  have  bMU  baptized  in  innncy,  a  reuewal  in 


their  own  pers(ms  of  the  baptismal  vow  made 
for  them  by  their  godfathers  and  godmothers, 
who  are  thereby  released  from  their  responsibil- 
ity. ^  The  Lutheran  church,  having  no  bishops, 
administera  confirmation  throush  ita  parochial 
clergy.  In  Western  theology  c<^lnnation  is  held 
to  be  one  of  the  seven  sacraments.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  ita  administration  unction 
and  the  sign  of  the  Cross  are  used,  in  addition 
to  the  imposition  of  hands.   See  Sacrament. 

OONFCBJCATION.  In  old  English  law,  a 
conveyance  of  an  estate  or  right  in  lands  to  one 
who  has  t|ie  possession  or  some  estate  therein, 
the  object  being  to  CMifirm  or  render  sure  and 
indefeasible  an  estate  which,  but  for  vaxik  con- 
firmation, is  defective  and  voidable.  It  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  disseisin,  where  the 
disseisee,  or  rightful  owner,  confirms  the  estate 
of  the  disseisor,  who  is  in  adverse  possession  of 
the  land,  vesting  an  absolute  and  indefeasible 
title  in  the  latter.  A  confirmation  was  effected 
by  deed  and  was  nearly  equivalent  to  a  release 
(q.v.),  hy^  which  it  has  been  superseded.  The 
eonflrmauon  is  now,  as  a  separate  mode  of  con- 
veyance, obsolete,  though  the  term  is  still  some- 
times employed  to  describe  the  release  of  mi 
outstanding  claim  to  land  to  the  party  in  posses- 
sion.   See  CONVXTAKCIL 

CONFISOATION  (Lat.  confiaoatio,  from  con- 
liaeare,  to  confiscate,  from  com-,  together  + 
fisout,  basket,  treasury).  The  forfeiture  of  lands 
or  goods  to  the  crown  or  state.  At  Buna  bona 
confiteaUi  were  goods  forfeited  to  the  Emperor's 
treasury.  Though  sometimes  employed  in  Eng- 
lish and  American  law  as  synonymous  with  for- 
feiture for  crime,  confiscation  is,  at  common  uiw, 
a  term  of  much  more  limited  signification,  and 
should  probably  be  confined  to  the  cases  of  the 
seizure  by  the  crown  of  waifs  {bona  waviata), 
or  goods  scattered  by  a  thief  in  his  fiight,  and  of 
gotxts  found  in  the  possession  of  a  f  el«i  and  dis- 
claimed by  him.  See  Eschut;  Fobfdtueb. 

Under  certain  statutes,  however,  the  state  ex- 
ercises the  right  to  confiscate  goods  for  violation 
of  law,  as  in  case  of  false  entries  of  goods  under 
customs  and  other  revenue  laws,  and  for  viola- 
tions of  excise  and  internal  revenue  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  seizure  and  sale  of  real 
property  by  t^e  state  for  nonpayment  of  taxes 
IS  a  similar  proceeding. 

Both  international  law  and  municipal  law  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  the  sovereifpi  aimiorities  to 
confiscate  the  goods  of  an  alien  enemy  found 
within  the  stat^  but  the  right  is  in  fact  seldom 
exercised  in  modern  times. 

COHFLIOT  OF  LAWS.  An  opposition  or 
contrariety  between  the  laws  of  different  juris- 
dictions tweeting  the  rights  of  the  same  indi- 
vidiul. In  the  decision  of  legal  ccmtroversies 
every  court  regularly  applies  its  own  law  (lev 
fori) ,  i.e.,  the  utw  prevailing  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion; hut  exceptionally,  and  not  infrequently, 
justice  requires,  and  the  domestic  law  itself 
auttiorizes,  the  application  of  foreign  law.  The 
cases  in  which  tne  question  arises  whether  do- 
mestic or  foreign  law  should  be  applied  are 
figuratively  termed  cases  of  conflict;  and  "con- 
flict of  laws"  is  the  titie  under  which  it  is 
customary  to  set  forth  the  rules  by  which  such 
CMifiicts  are  adjusted.  Because  this  branch  of 
the  law  has  been  of  international  growth,  and 
because  Uie  rules  applied  in  the  different  nations 
are  in  the  main  similar,  it  is  sometimes  described 
as  "international  private  law."  Apart  from 
otiier  objeetimis,  this  term  is  too  narrow;  for 
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the  rules  in  question  apply  not  merely  to  con- 
flicts between  the  laws  of  different  nations,  but 
also  to  conflicts  between  different  cantonal  or 
prorincial  laws  within  the  aune  state,  and  to 
conflicts  between  the  laws  of  different  states 
within  the  same  empire  or  fedM^ati(Hl.  To  a 
New  York  court,  the  law  of  New  Jersey  is  as 
foreign  aa  that  of  England  or  of  France,  and  the 
same  rules  govern  its  application.  This  branch 
of  modem  law  was  developed  on  the  continent  of 
Eun^e  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  because  in  the 
later  Middle  Agea  all  purely  local  rules,  whether 
of  written  or  unwritten  law,  were  termed 
"statutes"  (atatvta),  it  was  first  known  as  the 
doctrine  of  "collision  of  statutes."  It  to(dc  form 
as  a  body  of  judicial  usages,  but  its  development 
was  largely  contrived  by  the  writings  of  leading 
jurists.  Until  the  sixteenth  century  the  au- 
thoritative  writers  were  Italians  {Bartolus  and 
Baldus) ;  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
century  they  were  French  (Dnmonlin,  IVAr* 
gentry,  Bouhier,  and  Boiillen<ri«) .  or  Dutch 
(Burgundus,  Rodenhurg,  P.  and  J.  Voet»  and 
Huber) ;  in  the  nineteentii  century  the  most 
important  treatises  were  those  of  the  American, 
Story,  and  the  German,  Savigny. 

Since  Savigny,  the  ^ort  of  writers  and  of 
courts  has  betn  to  determine  by  what  local  law 
each  class  of  l^al  relations  is  properly  gov- 
erned. A  substantiml  ocmsensus  exists  tax  many 
of  the  chief  points.  1.  Dranestic  relations  are 
regnlarfy  governed  by  the  law  of  the  husband's 
and  father's  dmnicile  (lete  domioilU).  2.  Sue- 
cessicHi,  whether  testamentary  or  ah  wteatato,  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  decedent's  domidle. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  this  Is  generally 
true  of  the  entire  estate,  including  r^ty;  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States  the  law  of  the 
domicile  governs  the  distribntitm  of  the  perB<»i- 
alty  <mly.  On  the  Continent  the  law  of  the 
domidle  also  governs  the  liquidatirai  and  divi- 
sion of  a  iMinlmipfs  estate;  in  England  this  is 
true  as  regards  the  personalty  only.  Every- 
where the  property  relations  of  husband  and 
wife  (at  least  as  regards  personalty)  are  gov- 
erned by  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicile. 
3.  Real  property  (except  on  the  Continent  in  the 
above  cases)  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the 

firiediction  in  which  It  lies  {lea  ret  aita).,  4. 
ovmble  things,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned 
above,  are  also  governed  by  the  law  of  the  site, 
i.e.,  rights  vested  by  the  law  of  the  site  are 
respected  everywhere  and  are  not  affected  by  the 
removal  of  Hie  thin^  to  another  jurisdictitm.  fi. 
Contractual  obligations  are  governed,  so  far  as 
the  relations  between  the  creditor  and  the  debtor 
are  concerned,  partly  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  contract  was  concluded  (letp  loot  con- 
traet%ta  eeiebnUi),  and  partly  by  tiie  law  of  the 
place  wh^  the  obligation  is  to  be  p^fmned 
(lem  loa  aolutionU).  Aa  regards  transfers  or 
aesiennients  of  the  creditor's  claim,  however, 
the  Yaw  governing  transfers  of  personal  property 
may  prevail  over  the  proper  law  of  the  ccmiract; 
and  claims  (chosea  in  action)  r^rded  as  assets 
of  an  estate  will  r^^ilarly  be  governed  by  the 
law  of  the  creditor's  domicile  in  the  cases  men- 
tion^ in  No.  2. 

Back  of  all  these  matters  lie  questions  of 
capacity,  (a)  to  take  and  hold  prcmcrty,  real  or 
personal,  and  (h)  to  act  with  I^al  result.  The 
question  of  capacity  to  take  and  hold  property 
rarely  arises  to-day  except  as  r^rds  corpora- 
tions. This  capacity  is  primarily  determined  by 
tiie  law  of  tiie  state  in  which  the  ctHpcnmtion 
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was  created ;  hut  it  may  be  diminished  or  denied 
by  the  law  of  the  place  in  which  the  prop^y  is 
situated.  Questions  of  edacity  to  act  are 
similarly  determined  as  regards  conMm^cms, 
i.e.,  capacity  must  be  aocOTded  the  law  oi  the 
state  in  which  the  corporation  was  created  and 
also  by  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  the  corpora- 
tion attempts  to  act.  As  r^^rds  natural  per- 
sons, capacity  to  transmit  property  by  will  or  to 
marry  is  generally  determined  by  the  law  of 
the  domicile;  capacity  to  transfer  personal  pri^ 
er^  or  to  contnet  debt  by  the  law  of  the  place 
of  the  act  (Im  tooi  oetiM).  In  the  United  States, 
however,  eapaol^  to  marry  is  governed  by  the 
law  of  tiie  place  of  marriage.  The  sufficiency 
of  the  forms  observed  in  l^al  acts  is  usually 
determined  by  the  lea  looi  actu«. 

As  regards  wrongful  acts,  no  acti<m  of  tort 
can  be  maintained  unless  the  act  was  wrongful 
(tortious)  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was 
dime;  and  it  is  o«nmonly  held  that  it  must  also 
be  tOTtiooB  aoewding  to  tiie  law  of  the  plaoe 
where  suit  is  brought  (lev  fori). 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  European  coun- 
tries (Italy,  Bel^um,  and  Germany)  substitute 
for  the  law  of  the  dondcile,  In  nearly  all  casesi 
the  law  of  the  state  of  which  the  person  is  (or 
in  the  case  of  a  deceased  person,  was)  a  citizen 
or  subject  (lee  Ugemttite,  lem  eivitatia) ;  but  the 
d<Hnittant  theory  mokes  allegiance  immaterial 
in  matters  at  private  law. 

To  alt  the  above  rules  tiiere  is  a  series  of  ex- 
ceptions. 

Foreign  law  cannot  be  applied  unless  the 
domestic  law  permif»  its  application.  If  the 
domestic  legislator  has  expressly  declared  that 
a  certain  law  is  to  govern  all  cases  coming  be- 
fore the  domestic  courta,  or  if  the  purpose  of  tiie 
law  would  be  thwarted  by  admitting  excoitiraia, 
foreign  law  cannot  be  applied.  Nor  will  mniga 
law  be  applied  when  its  applieatitm  wo^d 
contravene  the  settied  policy  of  the  dmnestic 
law. 

Finally,  foreign  law  is  applied  <mlj  as  regards 
questi(»s  of  right,  not  as  r^fards  remedies — a 
rule  which,  prt^rly  construed,  means  that 
rights  are  to  be  oiiforced  according  to  the 
methods  prescribed  by  the  domestic  law. 

Foreign  law  is  said  to  be  a  queatim  of  fact. 
According  to  the  sounder  theory,  this  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  a  question  f<M-  the  jury;  it  means 
that  the  court  is  not  bound  to  know  foreign  law 
and  may  demand  evidence  concerning  i£ 

A  foreign  judgment  la  recoenized  as  con- 
clusive on  the  facts  and  on  the  law  when  it  is 
a  final  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  ease  by  a 
competent  court,  i.e.,  by  a  court  having  juris- 
diction. Whether  the  foreign  court  had  juria- 
dictim  is,  however,  a  question  which  tiw 
domestic  court  will  investigate,  and  will  decide 
on  principles  of  general  jurisprudence,  i.e.,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  view  of  those  principles. 

Consult:  Story,  Oommentarieg  on  the  Conflict 
ofLawa  (8th  ed.,  ed.  by  Bigelow,  Boston,  1883)  ; 
Wharton,  Treatise  on  the  ConAiot  of  Laws;  or. 
Private  International  Law  (zd  ed.,  Rochester, 
1905) ;  Weetlake,  Treatiee  on  Private  Inter- 
natiottal  Law  (3d  ed.,  London,  1890) ;  Dicey,  A 
Digeat  of  the  Law  of  England  with  Reference  to 
the  Conflict  of  Latoa,  American  notes  by  J.  B. 
Moore  (Boston,  1896).  Two  valuable  German 
treatises,  those  of  Savigny  and  Bar,  have  been 
translated  into  English — the  former  by  Guthrie, 
under  the  title  Private  International  Law  (8d 
ed.,  Edinbnifl^,  1880),  the  Utter  by  OUlespie, 
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under  the  title  Intertiatioital  Law,  Prioate  and 
Criminal  (Bostmi,  1883). 

OONTLUENTES.  Hie  aneieiit  name  of 
Coblentz  (q.v.).  

OONFOSHaTY  (Fr.  oonformit4,  from  Lat. 
oonformia,  like,  from  com-,  together  4*  forma, 
shape).  In  geolo^,  the  BnceeesioB  of  two  seriea 
erf  sedimentary  or  igneous  strata  in  rmolar  order 
uninterrupted  by  any  interval  of  erosion.  Such 
strata  are  said  to  be  "conformable"  and  bear 
evidence  of  having  been  laid  down  continuously 
and  without  disturbance.  The  term  "conform- 
ability"  is  fre<}uently  used  as  a  synonym  of  con- 
fOTmity.   See  UkconfoAuitt;  Gboloot. 

COMTBONTfi,  k6n-frOD'tft;  Fr.  pron.  kfiN*- 
frftN'ti'  (Fr.,  confronted).  In  heraldry,  a  term 
which  signifies  "facing  or  fronting  one  another." 
It  is  the  same  as  "combatant."    See  Hebaldbt. 

COHVXrOIXrS*  kOn-ffk^shl-Hs  (Latinized  form 
of  Chinese  Kitngf^tz»,  the  Miwter  Knng) 
(e.561^78  B.C.}.  The  most  famous  of  ril  the 
sages  of  China.  He  was  born  in  the  State  <rf  Lu 
in  the  province  which  is  now  called  "Shan-tung," 
where  his  descendant  of  the  seventy-sixth  genera- 
tion is  now  living.  His  lineage  is  traced  by 
native  tradition  to  Hang  Ti,  one  of  the  early 
mythical  rulers  of  China,  although  Confucius 
himself  was  the  son  of  a  soldier,  Kung  Shuh- 
LiaqK  Heh,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Duitriet 
of  Ofiow.   China  at  that  time  had  the  feudal 

r'em  of  government,  very  similar  to  feudal 
ope.  When  a  very  old  man,  over  70  years  of 
age,  Heh  wedded  Chang  Tsai  in  662,  and  about  a 
year  later  had  as  a  son  the  future  sage.  When 
Confucius  was  but  three  years  old,  he  lost  his 
father,  but  the  boy  was  most  carefully  educated 
by  his  mother,  though  the  family  was  left  in  re- 
duced circumstances,  and  trained  according  to 
the  highest  ideals  of  China.  At  an  early  age  he 
gave  evidence  of  his  exceptional  abilities  and  his 
regard  for  ancient  customs,  while  his  thirst  for 
learning  was  insatiable.  When  only  17  years 
old,  he  was  manager  for  a  wealthy  landowner  of 
Lu,  and  two  years  later  he  married.  As  in  the 
case  of  other  great  teachers,  however,  notably 
Buddha,  and,  later,  Rama  Krishna  of  India, 
Confucius  seems  to  have  been  littie  adapted  for 
hunily  life.  He  had  one  son,  who  was  bom  in 
631,  and,  it  would  seem,  two  daughters.  After 
four  years  he  parted  from  his  wife,  but  doubt- 
less with  unbroken  friendship  on  both  sides. 
The  real  life  work  of  Confucius  began  when 
he  was  22,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death,  a 
period  of  61  years,  be  led  the  life  of  a  teacher, 
migrating  frequently  from  place  to  place.  His 
conduct  Ml  the  deatii  of  his  mother,  which  oc- 
curred in  627,  is  siguiflcant  as  shtnring  the  bent 
of  his  mind.  With  a  filial  devotion  very  rare 
at  that  epoch,  he  erected  a  lai^  mound  over 
her  as  she  lay  in  the  same  grave  with  his  father, 
and  for  27  months  remained  in  entire  seclusion. 
This  time  was  probably  not  wasted.  Doubtless 
his  meditations  during  this  period  of  mourning 
bad  considerable  influence  on  his  subsequent 
teachings.  The  effect  <rf  his  rigoroos  obserranoe 
of  the  ancient  ceremonial  custom  of  mourning 
for  parents  had  an  effect  on  all  who  knew  him 
and  neightened  their  respect  for  his  words.  By 
the  time  Confucius  had  reached  the  age  of  30 
he  had  formulated  to  his  own  satisfaction  the 
tenets  of  his  philosophy.  In  617  he  gained  his 
first  pupils  of  importance,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
visit  Lo-yang,  the  capital  of  the  district,  where 
he  had  an  interview  wlf^  Lao  Tsz*,  the  founder 
of  Taoism.  On  hit  return  to  Ln  in  the  following 
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year  he  found  the  city  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
and  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Governor,  who  was 
his  friend,  Confucius  retired  with  the  ex-cAcial 
to  the  neighboring  State  of  Tsi.  Here,  however, 
he  could  not  find  a  congenial  home,  for  his 
teachings  were  not  acceptable,  and  he  returned 
to  Ln,  where  he  remainra  for  the  next  15  years, 
carefully  keeping  himself  aloof  from  all  factional 
strife  and  never  sla^ening  his  devotion  to  his 
mission.  At  last  bis  moiul  worth  received  its 
reward,  and  at  the  age  of  62  Confucius  was  ap> 
pointed  Qovemor  of  Chung-tu,  and  this  h<mor 
was  followed  by  others  higher  still.  Tlirough 
the  machinati(ms  of  the  QOTcmor  of  Tsi,  how- 
ever, who  was  afraid  that  the  wise  counsels  of 
Confucius  would  make  the  State  of  Lu  supreme 
in  China,  the  influence  of  the  master  in  Lu  was 
so  weakened  that  he  left  the  country  after  four 
years,  at  that  time  66  years  <A  age.  For  13 
years  he  wandered  fnnn  place  to  place  and  did 
not  return  to  Lu  until  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 
His  last  years  were  spent  in  well-earned  retire- 
ment; but  they  were  full  of  sorrow,  marked  by 
the  deaths  of  his  son  and  his  two  best-loved 
disciples.  Yen  Hui  and  Tsz*  Lu.  In  478  the 
teacher  himself  died,  saddened  by  the  fear  lest 
he  had  foiled  to  aocmnpliali  his  miaaion.  Herein 
he  was  wrong.  The  news  of  his  death  spread 
throughout  the  land  and  called  attentiim  anew 
to  his  purity  of  life  and  teaching,  so  that  the 
name  of  Confucius  has  ever  since  be^  the 
highest  and  most  honored  in  the  land  to  which 
he  gave  his  lifelong  devotion.  By  the  -irony  of 
fate  he  was  deified  after  bis  death,  and,  like 
Buddha,  Confucius,  who  had  little  belief  in  the 
supernatural,  became  a  divinity. 

CcMifueiuB  was,  as  he  himself  said,  not  a  re- 
former, but  a  conserver.  This  ia  strildi^^  evi- 
dent in  his  services  to  the  literature  of  China. 
Although  he  is  sometimes  called  a  prolific 
author,  he  was  in  reality  but  a  careful  though 
voluminous  editor,  and  he  may,  if  this  is  clearly 
iinderstood,  be  termed  Uie  founder  of  Chinese 
literature.  Thus  he  established  the  cancm  of 
four  of  the  "five  classics,"  the  SKih  China,  or 
'Book  of  Poems,'  the  Li  Ohing,  or  'Book  of  Rites,' 
the  /  CMng,  or  'Book  of  Chuiges'  (originally  a 
cosmological  work),  and  the  Shu  Oh^,  or  'Bock 
of  Historical  Documents,'  for  which  Confiteins 
is  said  to  have  composed  a  prefat^,  althoo^ 
merely  a  list  of  books  which  the  8hu  Ching  once 
contained  now  remains.  His  one  ind^endent 
work,  apart  from  his  apoth^ms  which  were 
recorded  by  his  disciples,  is  the  Ch'un  Tain^  or 
'Spring  and  Antumn.*^  lliis  is  an  extremely  dry 
annaltstic  history,  very  meagre  in  content  and 
information,  and  altogether  untnwtwortt^  as  a 
source  of  Chinese  history,  and  records  tiie  events 
in  the  State  of  Ln  from  721  to  480  8.0,  a  period 
of  242  years. 

Confucius  was  in  no  real  sense  of  the  word  a 
religious  teacher,  in  fact,  did  not  concern  himself 
with  religion.  His  doctrines  were  entirely 
ethical  and  political.  His  attitude  towards  the 
Btqtematnraf  may  be  summed  up  in  his  own 
words;  "Respect  the  godsl  but  have  as  little  as 
possible  to  do  with  them,"  and  it  is  recorded 
that  he  spoke  but  seldom  of  four  subjects — mar- 
vels, feate  of  strmgth,  rebellions,  and  spiritual 
beings.  In  harmony  with  this  attitude  he  ex- 
presses no  opinion  concerning  the  immortali^ 
of  the  soul.  He  inculcates  ever  the  duty,  which 
he  himself  had  observed  so  faithfully,  of  honor 
to  parents  and  of  obedience  to  tempwal  power. 
In  this  way  the  individual  becomes  absorbed 
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in  the  family  and  the  family  in  the  state,  which 
was  r^rded  by  Confucius  as  the  highest  concept 
on  earth.  For  a  state  to  be  prosperoas,  mercy 
and  8ill  other  Tirtnes  are  necessary,  and  these 
qualities  are  to  be  manifeBted  by  the  entire  body 
of  citizens.  If  the  emperor  was  a  wicked  man 
and  a  bad  ruler,  Confueins  taught  that  he  need 
not  be  obeyed  and  that  his  subjects  were  free  to 
depose  him,  which  principle  the  Chinese  many 
times  afterward  put  into  effect.  The  teachings 
of  Confucius  are,  consequently,  wholly  worldly 
in  character,  and  the  dry  maxima  in  which  he 
expressed  his  views  are  permeated  by  a  utili- 
tarian philosophy  which  is  devoid  of  any  touch 
of  idealism.  His  attitude  towards  women  is  the 
one  generally  curroit  in  the  Orient.  Meta- 
physical speculation,  like  religious  investigation, 
is  absent  from  his  system,  which  sums  up  its 
principles  in  the  five  cardinal  virtues — ^human- 
ity, iq>rightne88,  decorum,  wisdom,  and  truth. 
Confucius  may  perhaps  be  said  to  be  China  in- 
carnate in  his  lack  of  originality;  but  witib  his 
devotion  to  the  practical  and  his  moral  prin- 
ciples as  patriot,  sage,  and  teacher,  he  ranks 
amcmg  the  fwemost  men  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  most  valuable  aeoouni  of  Confudns 
is  contained  in  the  Lun  YU,  or  'Philo8<^hical 
DialtMues,'  which  record  his  couversaticms,  while 
the  Ta  BsUeh,  or  'Great  Learning,*  and  the 
Chung  Ytrng,  or  'Doctrine  of  the  Mean,'  are  im- 
portant sotirces  for  the  study  of  his  system  of 
philosophy. 

As  illustrations  of  the  maxims  of  Confucius, 
the  ftdlowimr  characteristic  ones  mi^  be  cited: 
Learning  without  thought  ia  labor  lost;  thought 
without  learning  is  death  of  the  mindl  lUches 
and  honor  are  what  men  desire;  yet,  exo^t  in 
accordance  with  right,  they  should  not  be  en- 
joyed :  poverty  and  degradation  are  what  men 
dread;  yet,  except  in  accordance  with  right,  they 
should  not  be  avoided.  What  the  superior  man 
seeks  is  in  himself;  what  the  small  man  seeks  is 
in  others.  Hie  foundation  of  all  good  is  the 
virtue  of  individnal  men.  Oonfueins  also  «ran- 
ciated  the  Qolden  Rule,  although  in  negative 
terms,  as  follows:  "What  ye  would  not  that 
others  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  not  unto  them." 
Despite  the  negative  form  of  this  maxim,  it  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  closely  parallel  to 
the  Golden  Rule  as  given  by  Christ. 

Some  one  has  said  that,  no  matter  of  what 
religion  a  Chinese  may  be,  he  is  ex  officio  a 
Confucianist.  This  is  as  true  of  China  to-day 
as  it  ever  was  in  the  past  At  present  there  is 
a  stnmg  movement  fpAng  on  in  Rcs)ublican  China 
to  have  Confucianism  recognized  as  the  state 
religion.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  Yuan 
8hI-K*ai  revived  the  former  Imperial  ceremonies 
in  connection  with  the  veneration  of  the  master. 
This  was  done,  however,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
sancticming  Confucianism  exclusively,  but  by 
such  means  to  hold  the  people  in  the  present 
period  of  change  true  to  the  old  standards  of 
ethics  and  morality. 

Consult:  Platb,  Confuoiua  und  seiner  SchUler 
Leben  und  Lehren  (Munich,  1867-74) ;  Von  der 
Gabelentz,  Confucius  und  seine  Lekre  (Leipzig, 
1888)  ;  Haug,  Confucius  der  Weise  Chiniia 
(Berlin,  1880) ;  Dvorak,  Chinas  Religionen, 
Band  i,  Confucius  und  seine  Lehre  (MQnster, 
1896) ;  Legge,  Life  and  Tea^Angs  of  Confucius 
(London,  1887);  Dou^us,  0<mfuoiami»m  and 
Taoism  {Ih.,  1879);  Hnan  Chang  Chen,  The 
Eeonomio  Prinoiples  of  Oonfueius  and  hit  Bchod 
(Xew  Y<»>k,  1911).   For  tiie  original  sonreea. 


Legge's  translations  of  the  Lun  TA,  Ta  Hsueh, 
and  Chung  Tung  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Chinese  Classics  (Htmgfcong  and  London,  1861) 
should  be  consulted  as  of  the  first  importance. 
The  same  scholar's  translations  of  the  Texts  of 
Confucianism  (comprising  the  Shu  Chimg,  Hsiao 
Ohmg,  I  Okinff,  Li  Ohing^  and  portions  (tf  the 
BhOt  OMng),  vols.  Itl,  xvi,  xvii,  xviii  of  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  Bast  (Oxford,  1879-95), 
are  also  of  value. 

CONF0SIOB'  (lAt.  confusio,  a  mixing  to- 
gether, from  confundere,  to  mingle  or  mix  to- 
gether, from  com-,  together  fundere,  to  pour, 
pour  out)  or  Goods.  The  intermingling  of  the 
goods  of  two  or  more  several  owners  so  as  to  be 
indistinguishiUde.  This  may  occur  voluntarily* 
or  by  agreemoit  of  all  the  parties  concerned — 
as  in  the  common  case  of  the  d^osit  of  grain  in 
a  common  storage  elevator;  or  accidoitally,  as 
when,  in  case  of  fire  or  shipwreck  or  innocent 
mistake,  goods  are  inextricably  mingled  to- 
gether; or  the  confusion  may  be  malicious  and 
willful,  as  when  one  perstm  takes  gold  bdong- 
ing  to  anotiier  and  throws  it  into  the  melting 

Cit  with  his  own.  In  the  first  two  eases  the 
w  adjusts  tiie  rights  of  the  parties  by  making 
them  tenants  in  common  of  the  mixture,  in,  the 
prq)ortiDn  of  their  respective  contributiims 
tiiereto,  and,  where  the  portions  confused  are  of 
unequal  value,  in  the  proportion  of  their  respec- 
tive values.  In  the  case  of  a  willful  confusion, 
however,  the  common  law  originally  ad<^ted  the 
stringent  rule  of  giving  the  entire  mass  to  the 
innoMDt  par^,  and  this  principle  would  still  be 
applied  In  some  common-law  jurisdictions.  The 
present  tendency,  however,  in  England  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States,  is  to  ad<^t  the  milder 
rule  of  the  Roman  or  civil  law,  either  making 
the  parties  tenants  in  common  of  the  mixture^ 
as  in  the  other  cases  referred  to,  or  permitting 
the  innocent  parfy  to  recover  the  value  of  his 
share  at  the  time  of  the  ecmfusion.  Compare 
AoCESsnm.  Consult  Schouler,  Treati»e  on  ih» 
Law  of  Personal  Property  (Boston,  1896). 

CONOABEE  (kOD'g&-i«')  BIVEB.  A  river 
of  South  Carolina,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Broad  and  the  Saluda  rivers,  1  mile  northwest 
of  Columbia  (Map:  South  Carolina,  D  3).  It 
flows  southeast  and,  joining  the  Wateree,  forma 
the  Santee.  It  is  60  miles  long  and  navigable 
to  Grandby,  2  miles  below  Columbia.  Above 
that  city  it  furnishes  considerable  water  power. 

OONa£  D'AlIBB,  kftN'«h&'  dAW  (Norman- 
French,  Ft.,  permissiMt  to  elect).  T^e  name 
given  in  England  to  the  Eing^  warrant'w  per* 
mission  to  a  dean  and  chapter  of  a  cathedral  to 
proceed  to  the  electitm  of  a  bishop  or  arch- 
bish<^  to  a  vacant  see.  Since  the  pasaing  of 
the  Statute  25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  20,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  short  periods  in  the  reigns  of  Edward 
VI  and  Mary,  the  cong^  d'tiire  has  always  been 
accompanied  by  a  letter  missive  from  the  King, 
mentitming  tiie  persm  to  be  elected  by  name, 
so  tiiai  in  reality  it  is  an  appointment  by  the 
crown.  If  the  dean  and  chapter  delay  the  dee- 
tion  beyond  12  days,  the  appointment  is  effected 
by  letter  patent  h'om  the  crown;  if  they  elect 
another  than  the  person  named,  they  incur  the 
penalties  of  a  praemunire,  i.e.,  loss  of  civil 
righte,  forfeiture  of  their  goods,  and  impriscm.- 
ment  during  the  royal  pleasure.  The  same  pen- 
alties are  imposed  upon  any  bisbt^  or  arch- 
bisht^  who  n^lects  to  assist  in  the  oonseera- 
tim  and  investment  of  a  bishop  so  elected,  witUn 
20  da^  after  the  wyal  annoaneenient  of  his 
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eleetion.  Consult  Stephm,  Comrnmtariea,  vol. 
Ui  (London,  1886). 

CONaEN'TTAl.  SISEASB  (Lat.  oongm- 
itua,  born  with,  from  con-,  together  +  gigners, 
to  beget),  A  term  used  to  denote  any  disease 
with  which  an  infant  enters  the  world.  Con- 
genital diseases  may  be  acquired  from  the 
mother  during  pregnancy  or  during  the  act  of 
delivery.  In  toe  former  clafls  belong  syphilis 
and,  according  to  some  authorities,  snudlpoz. 
The  latter  class  is  to  be  separated  into  two  sub- 
divisions: (1)  diseases  (Stained  by  infection 
from  the  parturient  canal  of  the  mother,  as 
syphilis,  gonorrhcea,  septic  peritonitis,  purulent 
ophthalmia,  and  pyiemia;  (2)  conditions  due  to 
accidents  occurring  during  deliTery  of  the  in- 
fant, such  as  asphyxia,  atelectasis  (unexpanded 
liuufs),  and  cepbaltuematoma  (tumor  of  the 
scalp  containing  bloody  fluid).  Infants  may 
also  derelc^  an  acute  fatty  degeneratim  as  weU 
as  tumors  and  malformatione  of  various  kinds 
before  birth. 

OOTKOISR,  kHj/gSr  (Lat..  from  Gk.  v^rvpos* 
gongroa,  conger),  or  Conqeb  Ekl.  A  marine 
eel  (Leptocephalm  conger)  of  the  family  Lepto- 
cepbalioffi,  having  the  form  of  the  tTOical  eels, 
but  no  scales.  The  head  is  pointed  and  the 
mouth  deq»ly  cleft.  The  teeth  in  the  outer 
Boies  of  either  jaw  are  placed  dosdy  together 
so  as  to  form  a  cutting  edge.  The  dorsal  fin 
commences  much  nearer  the  head  than  in  the 
fresh-water  eel  and  is  confluent  with  the  anal 
around  the  tail.  The  conger  grows  to  a  length 
of  8  feet  and  a  weight  of  25  or  30  pounds  and 
is  almost  cosmopoliten.  "Congers  feed  chiefly 
by  night  and  prey  upon  crustaceans,  cuttles, 
and  various  kinds  of  fish.  .  .  .  Their  favorite 
resorts  are  either  hollows  or  crevices  In.  the 
rocks  or  san^  bottoms,  in  which  they  can 
bury  themselves;  and  in  such  situations  they 
are  sometimes  left  by  the  ebbing  tide.  The 
flesh  of  these  eels  is  of  a  highly  gelatinous 
nature  and  is  said  to  be  largely  employed  in 
soups."  American  fishermen  usually  call  them 
sea  eels.  Several  Oriental  species  are  known; 
and  the  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  other 
similar  fishes,  as  those  of  the  genus  Bynapho' 
hranohus.  The  conger  passes  through  a  meta- 
morphosis, "tiie  young  being  loosely  organized, 
transparent,  and  band-shaped,  with  a  very  small 
h«Eul.  The  body  grows  smaller  wiUi  age  owing 
to  the  compacting  of  the  tissues."  This  larval 
form  vras  mistakenly  described  as  a  different 
genus,  Leptocephalus.  This  name,  being  the 
older,  has  displaced  the  long-used  generic  term 
Conger.  It  is  estimated  t£at  the  nun^r  of 
^gs  deposited  by  a  single  female  in  an  aqua- 
rium has  been  as  great  as  tiiree  and  a  raird 
miUiiHiB.    See  Eel;  and  Plate  of  Eils,  Con- 

OERS,  Aim  HOBATS. 

OONGEB,  EDwnr  Hubd  (1848-1907).  An 
American  politician  and  diplomat,  bom  in  Knox 
Co.,  111.  He  graduated  m  1802  at  Lombard 
University  (Gialesburg,  111.)  and  at  the  Albany 
Law  School  in  1866  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois.  He  served  in 
the  Federal  army  during  the  Civil  War,  was 
brevetted  major,  and  in  1868  set  up  as  a  stock- 
man and  banker  in  lovn.  From  1886  to  1891 
he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  at  the  dose 
of  the  latter  year  was  oppointod  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
Brazil.  In  1898  he  was  transferred  to  the 
embassy  in  China.  He  was  the  only  representa- 
tive of  a  foreign  power  who,  during  the  si^ 
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of  Peking  from  June  28  to  Aug.  14,  1900,  was 
able  to  send  a  c<Hnmimication  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  peace 
negotiations  after  the  siege.  In  lOOS  be  was 
appointed  Ambassador  to  Jfocico,  but  resigned 
the  same  year. 

OONGES^ON  (Lat.  oonge«tio,  accumula- 
titm,  fr<mi  oongerere,  to  carry  t<^ther,  from 
com-,  together  -|-  gerere,  to  carry).  An  abnor- 
mal increase  of  blood  In  the  vessels,  due  to 
increased  pressure  in  tiw  arteries  or  otwtruction 
to  the  emptying  of  the  veins.  Emotion  or  exer- 
cise, by  causing  the  heart  to  beat  more  rap- 
idly; alcohol,  or  other  drugs,  by  expanding 
the  arteries  as  well  as  stimmating  the  heart; 
local  irritetion,  by  cold,  a  blow,  or  a  bum — 
may  cause  congestion  of  the  active  variety,  with 
the  production  of  a  rosy  color.  A  tight  garter, 
a  sbM^ing  posture,  or  the  swelling  of  a  finger 
from  ihiiury  may  cause  passive  congestion  by 
obstmcung  the  veins,  in  which  ease  we  color  <w 
the  congested  part  is  bluish  or  purple.  In  cer- 
tain diseases  in  which  the  heart  becomes  weak 
and  circulation  fails,  as  pneumonia,  typhoid 
fever,  and  septic  conditions,  the  blood  gravi- 
tates to  the  most  d^endent  parte  of  the  body, 
and  "hypostatic  congestion"  of  the  lungs,  liver, 
and  skin  results  mechanically.  Congestion  oc- 
curs during  many  diseases. 

OONOIiETON,  kdo'g^-ton.  A  marled  town 
of  Cheshire,  England,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Dane  River  and  the  Macclesfield  Canal,  about 
26  miles  south  of  Manchester  (Map:  England, 
D  3).  Ite  chief  industries  consist  of  manu- 
factures of  silks,  ribt)ons,  and  towels,  salt, 
furniture,  nails,  iron  and  brass  work,  and  stone. 
Coal  is  mined,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
com  mills.  Pop.,  1901,  10,706;  1911,  11,309. 
Con^leton  appears  In  the  Domesday  Survey,  and 
received  a  charter  from  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 

OONOItBTON,  Henbt  Bbooek  Pabnell.  See 
Parneix,  Henbt  Bkooke. 

CONQLOU'EBATE  (from  Lat.  oonglomera- 
tu8,  p.p.  of  oonglomerare,  to  roll  together,  from 
com-,  together  +  glomerare,  to  roll  into  a  ball, 
from  glomue,  ball).  A  sedimentary  rock  (com- 
monly called  "pudding  stone")  composed  of 
pebbles  cemented  together  by  finer-grained  rock 
material.  The  cementing  substance  is  com- 
monly lime  carbonate  or  an  oxide  of  iron; 
quartz  also  occurs  and  makes  a  very  hard, 
durable  material  which  is  sometimes  used  for 
millstones.  The  millstones  .quarried  in  the 
United  States  are  mainly  a  quartz  conglom- 
erate that  is  found  alcmg  the  eastern  slc^ieB 
of  tiie  Appalachians  from  New  York  to  NwUi 
Carolina.  Con^Muerates  f<»rm  along  shores, 
and  the  pdAly  beaches  which  are  now  forming 
will,  when  consolidated,  produce  conglomerates. 
Since  conglomerates  can  form  only  in  shallow 
water  (where  the  force  of  the  waves  is  sufficient 
to  move  pebbles),  their  occurrence  within  the 
strata  of  the  earth's  crust  indicates  an  en- 
croachment of  the  sea  upon  the  land.  Such  an 
encroachment  occurs  during  and  after  a  sub- 
sidoice  of  the  land  beneath  the  sea,  when  de- 
poeita  of  sediment  are  laid  down.  Conglwn- 
e rates,  therefore,  generally  lie  at  the  ba«e  of 
geological  formaticms  and  serve  to  separate 
these  formations  from  one  another.  They  are 
also  common  in  glacial  deposite,  consisting  of 
pebbles  that  have  been  carried  along  by  the 
ice  and  sorted  out  by  tiie  streams  that  issued 
from   the  glaciers.     Such  cmi^omerates  are 
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cfaaractetized  by  angular  and  aiibrounded  peb- 
bles that  may  show  atriations  and  grooTings 
from  abrasion  while  ther  were  transported  along 
the  bed  of  the  riaeier.  Glacial  om^omerates  are 
cemented  usually  by  calcium  carbonate  in.  the 
form  of  calcite  or  aragonite. 
.  OONOO,  kOo'gd,  or  KOITCK)  (from  the  Afri- 
can tribe  of  Mosicongo).  The  largest  and,  ex- 
cepting the  Kile,  the  longest  river  of  Africa  and 
one  of  tiie  great  rivers  of  the  earth.  It  drains 
meet  of  Central  Africa  west  of  long.  32" 
from  lat.  8'  N.  to  13*  S.  It  is  formed  by  the 
uniim  of  two  great  streams — the  Lualaba,  from 
the  Bontii,  whose  sources  on  the  Zambezi  water 

Earting  are  believed  to  be  the  ultimate  fountain 
ead  of  the  Congo;  and  the  Luapula  (also  known 
as  the  KuTua)  from  the  southeast,  which  drains 
liake  Bangweolo,  the  ultimate  source  of  this 
branch  of  the  Congo  being  the  Chambezi  affluent 
of  Bangweolo.  The  drainage  system  is  extended 
farthest  east,  however,  b^  the  eastern  tributaries 
of  Lake  Tanganyika  which  send  the  waters  of  a 
large  area  within  500  miles  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
to  Tanganyika,  through  the  Lukuga  outlet  to  the 
Congo  and  down  tlutt  river  to  tiie  Atlantic 
Below  the  Lukuga  several  minor  streams  are  re- 
ceived by  the  Congo,  mainly  from  the  eastern 
side,  until,  at  the  equator,  in  long.  24°  30*  E., 
at  a  point  about  80  miles  below  Stanley  Falls, 
the  Congo  is  joined  by  the  I^omami,  which  has 
a  parallel  course  on  the  west.  Eastward  of  this 
point  the  Congo  begins  its  great  bend  towards 
the  west.  About  60  miles  bdow  the  entrance 
the  Lomami,  the  Aruwimi  enters  the  Congo  from 
the  east,  and  still  farther  downstream  there  join 
at  intervals  from  the  north  the  rivers  Rubi,  Mon- 
gala,  Ubangi  ( all  great  rivers,  the  Ubangi  being 
larger  than  any  nvers  of  Europe  excepting  the 
Vo^^  and  Danube),  Sanga,  Likuala,  and  Alima, 
besides  smaller  streams;  and  from  iiie  south  the 
Lulonga,  Ruki,  and  Kasai.  Below  tiiese,  through- 
out Uie  lower  600  miles  of  the  TiTeT*B  coairc, 
small  tributaries  are  reeeiTed.  Between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  great  lakes  the  basin  of  the 
Congo  consists  of  ^ree  succesrive  terraces.  The 
three  zones  thus  formed  are;  1.  A  narrow  coastal 
strip  lying  between  the  sea  and  the  coasts 
ranges;  its  elevation  rises  gradually  to  about 
2000  feet.  2.  A  vast  central  zone  of  depression 
lying  between  the  Atlantic  ranges  and  Mitumlm 
-Mountains.  3.  An  elevated  zone  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  basin.  It  is  in  the  descent  from  the 
platean  near  the  west  coast  that  the  chief  im- 
pediments to  navigation  occur.  The  basin  lias 
a  great  tropical  forest  extending  east  of  the 
Congo  between  the  Aruwimi  and  the  Nile  sys- 
tem, and  there  are  large  forest  areas  to  the  south 
of  the  northern  bend  of  the  Coi^;  but  the 
greater  part  of  ihe  country  consists  of  rolling 
savannas  interspersed  with  timl>er.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  ocean  steamers  from  its  mout^  to 
Matadi,  a  point  alxnit  100  miles  upstream,  where 
navigation  is  interrupted  by  falls  and  rapids; 
and  also  by  steamboats  from  Stanley  Pool  to 
Stanley  Falls,  for  a  distance  of  over  1000  miles 
farther.  The  length  of  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Congo  system  is  estimated  at  about  6000 
miles.  The  completion  of  the  Matadi  Railroad, 
about  250  miles  in  length,  from  Matadi  to  Stan- 
ley Fool,  around  the  ulls  and  rapids  which  in- 
terrupt navigation  between  those  points,  has 
placed  the  middle  course  of  the  river  in  ct»n- 
munication  with  its  estuary,  and  the  building  of 
the  railroad  between  Stanleyville  {at  Stanly 
Tails)  and  PontUerville,  76  miles,  finished  in 


1906  and  circimiventing  the  upper  r^ds,  has 
extended  steam  transportatiim  200  miles  farther 
up  the  river.  The  Congo  has  a  l«gth  of  about 
3000  miles  and  drains  an  area  of  more  than  I,* 
400,000  square  miles. 

CONOO,  Belgian,  formerly  Congo  Fbec 
State,    A  colony  founded  in  1882  as  an  inde- 

Cdent  state  under  the  sovereignty  of  King 
pold  II  of  Belgium.  Annexation  to  Belgium 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  the  Trea^  of  Nov. 
28,  1907.  Situated  approximately  between  long. 
12°  and  30°  E.  snd  between  lat.  14°  a  and  6°  N. 
(Map:  Africa,  O  6),  it  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  French  Equatorial  Africa  and  the  An^o- 
E^gyptian  Sudan,  on  the  east  by  British  Swt 
Africa,  German  East  Africa,  and  Northern  Rho- 
desia, on  the  south  by  Northern  Rhodesia  and 
Portuguese  West  Africa,  and  on  the  west  by  Por- 
tuguese West  Africa,  the  Atlantic,  and  French 
Equatorial  Africa.  The  boundaries  of  the  ccdony, 
with  the  Congo  and  Ubangi  rivers  tm  the  west, 
And  Lakes  Tanganyika,  Moero,  Albert  Edward, 
and  Albert,  cm  l^e  east,  are  all  well  defined, 
and  the  area  is  estimated  at  about  009,654 
square  miles. 

The  surface  of  Congo  is  a  depressed  plateau 
basin,  which  is  unbroken  by  mountains  except 
in  the  western  part  near  the  Atlantic,  and  in 
its  southeastern  comer.  It  rises  on  its  borders 
to  elevations  of  6000  feet  and  more.  The  river 
valleys  are  occupied  by  dense  forests,  while  the 
remunder  is  composed  of  wooded  savannas  and 
arable  land.  The  chief  river  is  the  Congo  (q.v.), 
which,  together  with  its  tributaries,  drains 
nearly  the  entire  territory.  The  climate  is  hot 
and  moist,  but  the  annual  white  death  rate  lias 
been  reduced  to  abput  6  per  cent.  The  normal 
temperature  ranges  from  60"  to  90°  F.,  and 
not  infrequently  an  exceedingly  hot  day  is 
followed  by  a  chilly  night.  The  climate  in  the 
interior  is  not  so  injurious  to  Europeans  as 
that  of  the  coast  r^oo.  In  the  elevated  por- 
tions of  the  cohmy,  like  the  Katanga  District, 
the  climate  is  perfeetiy  salubrious. 

The  flora  of  Congo  is  very  rich  and  varied,  the 
forests  being  full  m  rubber  vines  {(me  tree)  and 
others  yielding  gums  and  resins.  Among  the 
cultivated  plants  are  the  coffee,  cotton,  yam, 
papaw,  pineapple,  cassava,  com,  rice,  peanut, 
sweet  potato,  banana,  bean,  tobacco,  sorghum, 
and  Kafir  com.  The  fauna  includes  the  de- 
phan^  hippopotamns,  buffalo^  antelops^  diim- 
panzee,  and  crocodile.  Elephants  are  muneTom, 
but  their  slaughter  is  now  prohibited,  and  ivory 
exports,  which  are  abundant,  are  chiefiy  fmn 
earlier  accumulations  by  the  native  population. 
Iron,  tin,  and  coal  occur  in  many  locaUties,  while 
copper  is  confined  to  rich  deposits  in  the  south- 
east (Katanga).  Gold  is  also  found  l^ere. 
Katanga  is  the  richest  mineral  r^tm  in  the 
ocriony. 

The  natural  agricultural  possibilities  of  the 
colony  are  very  great,  but  the  unhealtiifnl  cli- 
mate, which  practically  forbids  white  immigra- 
tion, largely  retards  systematic  agricultural  de- 
velopment. Rubber,  gathered  for  many  years 
under  compulsion  by  the  natives,  is  the  chief 
product  and  export.  The  development  of  the 
rubber  industry  is  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
port ftnires  (special  trade) :  1808-1900,  3.725,- 
696  kilos  annual  average,  valued  at  27,941.- 
970  &anes;  1901-05,  6,396,775  kilos  annual 
average,  valued  at  44,055,539  francs;  1906-10, 
4,246,696  kiloe  annual  average,  valued  at  43,- 
367,338  francs;  1910,  3,416,784  kilos,  51,01a,- 
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649  francB;  1911,  3,401,970  kiloa,  34,426,806 
francs;  1012,  34,610,000  franca.  In  the  general 
toide  the  export  of  rubber  waa  v^ned  at  60,- 
424,000  francs  in  1911;  76,030,000  in  1910;  46,- 
188,000  in  1901;  20,656,000  annual  average, 
1896-1900;  2,260,000  annual  average,  1887-90. 
Other  products  for  export  are  palmlcemelB  and 
palm  oil,  white  copal,  cacao,  coffee,  com,  kola 
nuts,  raw  gold,  ivory,  raw  copper,  and  rawhides. 

Transportation  facilities  are  mainly  provided 
by  the  Congo  and  its  several  navigable  tribu- 
taries. The  Congo  is  interrupted  in  its  lower 
part,  from  Matadi  to  Lec^K^dville,  s  distance 
of  about  200  miles,  by  *  aeries  of  rapids—* 
great  obstacle  to  direct  communication  between 
the  interior  of  the  country  and  the  Atlantic. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  a  railway  line  about 
240  miles  in  length  was  constructed  between 
Matadi  and  Stanley  Pool,  and  opened  for  traffic 
in  1898.  Above  the  rapids  the  river  is  navigable 
for  1000  miles  to  Stanleyville.  A  railroad,  76 
miles  long,  was  completed  (1906)  around  Stiui- 
Falls  to  Ponthierville,  nukiog  possible  com- 
bined rail  and  steamboat  eommuiueation  Irraa 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo  over  2000  miles  up  the 
river.  The  following  lines  were  in  operatitm 
Jan.  1,  1912;  Matadi  to  Stanley  Pool,  249  miles; 
Stanleyville-Pontbierrille,  78 ;  Kindu-Kongolo, 
221;  Rhodeaian  frontier  to  Elisabethville,  163 
(total  line,  171);  Boma-la  Lukula,  50;  total, 
767.  On  the  same  date  there  were  under  con- 
struction the  Lualaba-Tanganyika  line,  168  miles; 
Elisabethville-Bukama,  101;  and  1a  Lakula- 
Thela,  Sfi;  total,  304.  From  Stanleyville,  whieh 
is  appr<aimately  1300  miles  above  the  mouth,  a 
railway  is  being  constructed  (through  an  agree* 
ment  with  Great  Britain)  to  the  Nile  River, 
where  it  will  connect  with  a  railway  line  (near 
X^ado)  which  extends  to  the  Red  Sea,  thus  giving 
a  complete  steam  transportation  line  across 
Africa.  Another  line  is  to  connect  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  upper  Congo  with  Lake  Tangan- 
yika and  another  to  connect  with  the  Gape  to 
Congo  Railway  about  2300  miles  north  of  Cape 
Town.  During  1912  and  1913  construction  work 
prc^^essed  rapidly.  The  government  and  pri- 
vate enterprises  run  many  steamers  on  the 
upper  Congo.  The  total  number  of  milee  of 
waterway  by  river  and  lake  in  the  Congo  is  es- 
timated at  9600.  There  is  steam  communica- 
tion regularly  each  fortnij^ht  with  Antwerp, 
and  also  frequent  c«nmunication  with  other 
European  ports.  The  length  of  telegraph  line  in 
1912  was  1146  miles,  with  1680  miles  of  wire  and 
19  offices;  wirdess  stations,  6;  post  vOcea,  50. 

The  development  of  the  trade  is  shown  in 
the  following  tiUile,  tiie  values  being  g^ven  in 
francs: 


Import* 

IBAL 

Exports 

SPBC 

Importfl 

Exports 

1896-1900* 

1901-05* 

1906-10* 

1910 

1911 

1912 

24.711,700 
25,188,780 
33,674,203 
43,979.142 
88,38BJ)60 
61,864,000 

29,771.839 
ai.512.080 
76,960.388 
96.698,608 
78,956,399 
83.468,000 

21.608.728 
21,099,779 
26.443.836 
36,846,508 
48.632.877 
63.868,000 

35,202.947 

62.015.706] 

56.662,785 

66.602.295 

5<,062,42« 

69,126.000 

*  Animal  avenge. 


The  principal  arUdes  of  export  in  the  special 
trade  are  rubber  (27,941,970  francs,  annual 
average,  1808-1900,  34,426,896  francs  in  1011, 
and  34,619,000  in  1912),  ivory  (6,136,727  and 


6,683,468  fraaHa».in  1912,  5,662,000  irancs) ,  white 
copal  (9628  and  3,348,317).  raw  gold  (140,394, 
annual  average,  19D1-<NB,  and  3,119.060  in  1911), 
palm  kernels  (1,297,831.  annual  average,  1808- 
1900.  and  2378,674  in  1911),  palm  oil  (738,227 
and  1,731398),  raw  copper  (4,112,000  francs  in 
1912),  cacao  (4366  and  896343),  coffee  (10,044 
and  3218 ) ,  etc.  The  chief  articles  of  import  are 
textiles,  boats  and  machinery  and  parts  for 
boats,  arms  and  munitions,  machinery  includ- 
ing rolling  stock  and  materials  for  railway,  tel- 
^raph,  and  telephone  construction,  beverages, 
foodstuffs,  metals,  etc  Belgium  furnished  in 
tiie  qwcial  trade  imports  valued  in  1012  at  86,- 
786,000  francs,  and  received  exports  valued  at 
63,814,000  francs;  United  Kingdom,  5370.000 
and  658,000;  Germany,  4,079,614  and'  614,000; 
France,  1,141,000  and  23.000.  Importa  of  th^ 
United  States  of  the  products  of  Belgiian  Congo 
are  drawn  from  Belgium  and  pther  European 
countries,  andarecbieSy  India  rubb^  and  ivory; 
the  exports  direct  to  Congo  were  in  1913 
914,005.  There  ia  an  inqmrt  dn^  of  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  arms,  amratmition^  and  salt,  and 
of  6  per  cent  on  all  other  articles,  with  the 
ception  of  machineiy  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, which  were  admitted  duty  free  from  1892 
to  1896,  and  since  then  have  been  liable  to  a 
du^  of  3  per  cent.  There  is  an  export  duty  on 
ruboer  and  several  other  articles.  The  principal 
ports  are  Boma  (the  seat  since  1906  of  the  Amer- 
ican Consul  General)  and  Banana,  whose  com- 
bined oversea  ahipping,  entered  and  cleared,  waa 
over  1300300  tons  in  1911,  over  one-half  being 
Belgian.    The  coasting  trade  ia  small. 

The  Congo  Free  State  was  annexed  by  Bel- 

f'lum  aa  the  colony  of  the  Belgian  Congo  by 
reaty  of  November,  1907,  Approved  by  the 
Belgian  Parliament  in  August  and  by  the  King 
in  October  of  the  following  year.  The  colony 
ia  administered  by  a  governor-general  at  Boma, 
assisted  by  several  vice  governors-general.  In 
Bnusels  there  is  a  ccdonial  minister,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  Colonial  Council  of  14  members, 
of  whom  8  are  appointed  W  the  King  and  3 
chosen  by  the  Senate  and  3  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  colony  ia  divided  into  16  ad- 
ministrative districts.  The  colonial  budget  is 
voted  annually  by  the  Belgian  Parliament.  The 
colony  has  a  force  of  native  troops,  recruited 
by  conscription  and  volunteering,  amountii^  to 
umut  18,000  men.  The  budget  far  1913  showed 
estimated  revenue  of  40,418,100  francs  and  es- 
timated expenditure  of  50,933,064  francs;  the 
public  debt  in  1912  was  151.222,200  francs. 

The  population  baa  been  variously  estimated, 
but  is  believed  to  be  about  16,000,000.  At 
the  banning  of  1912  whites  numbered  5465, 
of  whom  3307  were  Belgians.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  of  the  Bantu  race.  The  Azand^ 
a  superior  native  pei^le,  are  found  in  the  north- 
east, and  there  are  many  Pygmies  along  upper 
Congo  affluents.  Amoiw  tite  numerous  "sta- 
tions" in  the  Belgian  Congo  are:  Boma,  tiie 
capital,  situated  on  the  Congo,  about  60  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  the  centre  of  a  large  trade; 
the  port  of  Banana,  with  an  excellent  harbor; 
Matadi,  terminus  of  the  railway  at  the  foot  of 
the  Congo  Rapida;  Leopoldville,  Stanley  Pool, 
Coquilhatville,  Basoko.  and  Stanleyville.  Mis- 
sionary work,  though  without  financial  support 
from  the  state,  is  beii^  actively  and  snccesa- 
fully  carried  on  at  138  missions.  The  instouc- 
tion  is  educational  as  well  as  religious.  The 
missions  ooBperate  with  tiie  stat^  which  haa 
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formed  colonies  where  agrienltoral  and  other 

'instruction  ig  given, 

Ethnolo^.  The  natives  of  the  Congo  repre- 
sent two  principal  physical  types,  Pygmies  and 
Nqproes.  The  Pygmies  are  eprinkled  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  equatorial  forest,  often  liv- 
fng  in  close  contact  with  dominant  N^o 
peoples,  e^.,  with  the  Bakuba  in  the  southwest 
and  the  Mangbettn  in  the  northeast.  The 
Negroes  represent  considerable  differences  of  a 
minor  character,  and  in  the  northeast  an  in- 
fusion of  EUiiopiau  and  Nilotic  blood  is  practi- 
cally certain.   Linguistically  the  Bantu  stock 

£redominatee,  but  in  the  northeast  Sudanese 
inguages  are  spi^en.  Up  to  date  there  is  no 
satisfactory  evidence  of  distiiuHi  Pygmy  tongues, 
the  Pygmies  having  adopted  ttie  speech  of  neigh- 
boring Negro  poptdations. 

Finds  during  recent  years  indicate  the  one- 
time existence  of  a  Stone  age,  but  throughout 
the  Congo  the  art  of  smelting  iron  is  now  prac- 
ticed with  great  skill.  Industrial  development 
reaches  its  nigh-water  mark  in  the  Kosai  Dis- 
trict, where  tiie  Bakuba  (Bushongo)  produce 
wmderfully  beautiful  wood  carviiws  and  pile 
cloth  of  plnshlike  appearance.  Potteir  and 
basketry  likewise  flourish.  Economically  the 
Congolese  Negroes  are  mainly  dependent  on  hoe 
agriculture,  though  hunting  and  fishing  are  not 
unimportant.  In  several  r^ons,  notably  among 
the  Bakongo,  Balundo,  Bal«ba,  and  Mangbettu, 
powerful  monarchies  have  developed  in  histori- 
cal times.  The  social  organization  of  the  Congo- 
lese is  imperfeetiiy  known;  the  Baknba.  (Bn- 
Bhcaigo)  have  maternal  deaemt,  while  the  Airnnde 
are  reported  to  be  patrilineal.  Religious  prac- 
tices and  beliefs  seem  to  centre  in  fetishism.  See 
Colored  Plate  of  Dare  Racks  of  Afbioa  with 
the  article  Afbica. 

History.  The  Congo  Free  State  was  estab- 
lished as  s  neutral  independent  sovereignty. 
In  1876  King  Leopold  II  of  Belgium  had  or- 
ganized, with  the  cooperation  of  the  leading 
African  explorers  and  the  support  of  sevenu 
European  governments,  the  International  Afri- 
can Association  (q.v.),  for  the  pnanotion  of 
AMcan  exploration  and  colonization.  In  the 
following  year  Henry  M.  Stanley  called  atten- 
tion to  the  Congo  country  and  was  sent  there 
by  the  association,  the  expense  being  defrayed 
b^  Leopold,  By  treaties  with  native  chiefs 
rights  were  acquired  to  a  great  area  along  the 
Congo,  and  posts  were  established.  After  1879 
the  work  was  under  tiie  auspices  of  the  Comity 
d'Etndes  da  Haut  Congo,  which  developed  into 
the  International  Association  of  tiie  Congo. 
This  organization  sought  to  combine  the  numer- 
ous small  territories  acquired  into  one  sovereign 
state  and  asked  for  recognition  from  the  civil- 
ized governments.  On  April  22,  1884,  the 
United  States  government,  having  decided  that 
ti»  cessions  by  the  native  chiefs  were  lawful, 
rew^nized  the  International  Association  of  the 
Congo  as  a  sovereign  independent  state,  under 
the  title  of  the  C^ngo  Free  State,  and  this 
example  was  followed  by  Austria-Hungary, 
France,  Germany,  England,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Sweden. 
The  international  conference  on  African  affairs 
which  met  at  Berlin,  1884-85,  determined  the 
status  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  By  the  Act 
of  the  Conference,  signed  Feb.  26,  1885,  the 
Congo  Free  State  was  declared  neutral  and 
open  to  the  trade  of  all  natiraiB,  tiie  Pownrs 
raerving  for  20  years  the  rlf^t  to  decide  as 
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to  the  taxation  of  imports;  the  navigation  of 
the  Congo  and  its  affluents  was  to  be  free,  under 
the  supervision  of  an  international  commission; 
religious  freedom  and  equality  of  treatment  of 
all  settlers  were  guaranteed;  and  war  was  de- 
clared upon  the  slave  trade.  The  United  States 
refrained  from  ratifying  this  act,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  thereby  be  ccnnmitted  to  certain 
international  engagements.  The  new  state  was 
placed  under  the  personal  sovereignty  of  Leo- 
pold II,  who  by  will,  four  years  later,  bequeathed 
it  to  Belgium.  On  July  31,  1890,  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Congo  Free  State  were  declared 
inalienable. 

The  central  government  of  the  state  was 

located 'at  Brussels  and  was  constituted  by  the 
King  of  Belgium  and  a  Secretary  of  State,  the 
latter  being  head  of  the  departments  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Finance,  and  the  Interior.  The  King's 
power  was  not  limited  by  a  constitution,  but 
was  somewhat  circumscribed  by  the  General  Act 
of  Berlin  of  1885  rdative  to  the  organization  of 
the  Congo  Free  State.  The  direct  administra- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  a  governor-general  at 
Boma,  assisted  by  s  viee  gorernor-geiwraL  Ae- 
oording  to  the  agreement  of  1800,  betwem  Bd- 
gium  and  the  Congo  Free  State,  the  formor  ob- 
tained the  right  of  annexing  the  latter  after 
a  period  of  10  years.  In  1901  the  question  of 
annexation  came  up  before  Parliament,  and 
the  right  of  annexation  was  reserved  to  tiie 
King  alone. 

In  accordance  with  tiie  tariff  reservatiin  in 
the  Act  of  1886,  the  itttemat^onal  mmferoice  at 
BnisselB  in  1890  anthorized  the  C(Hiffo  Vm 
State  to  levy  duties  on  certain  imports  in  order 
to  provide  the  needed  revenue.  By  the  Trealy 
of  1891  the  United  States  established  relations 
with  the  Congo  Free  State,  providing  for  com- 
mercial intercourse  and  a  consular  system  and 
for  the  arbitration  of  any  dispute  under  the 
treaty.  Several  separate  treaties  with  the  Euro- 
pean states  having  c(donial  possessions  in  Africa 
adjoining  the  Congo  Free  State  have  defined  its 
boundaries.  There  is  a  differouse  of  cqnnion  in 
regard  to  the  success  of  the  yrtak  dme  by  Bd- 
gium  on  the  Congo.  Largely  as  the  result  of 
a^tation  carried  tm  In  England,  a  Bel^an  com- 
mission  of  inquiry  was  dispatched  to  Boma  in 
the  fall  of  1904  to  examine  into  the  charges  of 
oppression,  cruelty,  and  restriction  of  trade 
brought  against  the  Belgian  authorities.  The 
report  of  the  commission  presented  Kovonber, 
1905,  showed  tiie  existence  of  widespread  evils. 
The  natives  were  tiie  Tictims  of  a  crashing  sys- 
tem of  forced  labor  imposed  with  particular 
severity  in  the  territories  under  the  ocmtrol  of 
the  concessionary  commercial  companies.  Never- 
theless forced  labor,  though  in  a  modified  form, 
was  declared  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  The  native  police  employed  by  the 
companies  were  guilty  of  revolting  atrocities, 
and  armed  punitive  expeditions  were  carried 
on  by  the  companies  against  recalcitrant  vil- 
lages. The  great  decrease  in  population  was 
ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  epidemics,  the 
sleeping  sickness,  and  emigration  following  on 
the  extinction  of  the  ivory  trade.  Reforms  were 
declared  necessary,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
commission  pointed  out  the  civilizing  work  that 
had  been  accomplished.  Cannibalism  was  prac- 
tically extinct,  and  human  sacrifice  was  rare. 
Towns  had  been  built  on  the  hanks  of  the  C<nigo, 
and  railroads  and  tde^aph  lines  extoided. 
A  reform  committee  snbsequentiy  drew  vep  a 
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scheme  of  reforms,  part  of  which  was  accepted 
by  King  Leopold  and  issued  as  decrees  in  June, 
1900.  The  most  important  of  these  reforma 
were  the  f<dlowing:  The  natives  were  aecured 
in  the  possession  of  their  lands,  but  the  rij^t 
of  determining  ri^tful  poaaeBsion  rested  ex- 
clusively in  the  state.  The  natives  were  allowed 
to  pay  taxes  in  kind  or  in  labor,  forced  labor 
not  to  exceed  40  hours  per  month.  A  native 
less  than  14  years  old  could  not  be  compelled 
to  sign  a  contract  for  more  than  two  years  of 
ordinary  work  and  for  more  than  three  years 
of  domestic  service.  Punitive  expedititms,  which 
could  be  ordered  tmly  by  the  Govemor-Gcueral 
or  the  district  commissioners  or  their  rmresent- 
ativee,  were  not  to  be  resorted  to  until  After 
persuasion  had  been  tried,  and  in  no  case  was 
the  direction  of  police  or  military  operations 
to  be  confided  to  natives.  The  King  also  doiied 
the  right  of  any  foreign  power  to  interfere  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Congo 
State.  This  settiement,  however,  soon  proved 
unsatisfactory.  The  reiforms  were  but  psrtly 
enforced;  several  native  riots  oeeorred;  nmsular 
and  missionary  t^khIs  eostinued  to  liisist  that 
the  natives  were  treated  with  great  cruelty. 
The  British  goverament  became  restive,  and 
even  the  United  States  Senate  urged  Prwidrat 
Koosevelt  to  use  his  good  offices.  As  a  result 
of  this  agitation,  the  semiandependence  of  the 
Congo  Free  State  came  formally  to  an  end, 
and  on  Nov.  29,  1010,  a  treaty  was  signed  ced- 
ing the  Congo  Free  State  outright  to  Belgium. 
It  now  became  Belgian  Congo.  New  reforms 
were  started  by  the  Belgian  government;  ib» 
natives  were  permitted  to  pay  their  taxes  in 
silver  instead  of  rubber;  their  right  to  the  free 
disposition  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil  was  recog- 
nized, and  in  the  meantime  railway  construction 
was  undertaken  on  a  large  scale,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  was  already  completed  by  1913. 
The  thoroughness  of  the  Belgian  reforms  has 
been  much  qnestioned.  The  Cimao  Beform  Asso- 
ciation as  late  as  1918  insisted  that  Belgium, 
despite  the  asBUrancea  of  the  colonial  adminis- 
tration, was  simply  placing  with  reform  and 
pointed  out,  in  a  memorial  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment, the  great  reduction  in  populaticm,  the 
social  and  eccmomic  misery  in  the  Congo.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  stated,  however,  that  no  action 
could  be  taken,  and  in  1913  the  aseociaticm 
formally  disbanded,  leaving  Belgium  without 
any  organized  opposition. 
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(Paris,  1899);  Jozon,  L'Etat  indSpendant  du 
Congo  (ib.,  1900);  The  Congo  Report  of  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  (New  York,  1000);  Wack, 
Story  of  the  Congo  Free  State  (ib.,  lOOS) ; 
Verbeke,  Le  Congo  (Holines,  1913) ;  Wauters, 
Hiatoire  politique  de  Congo  h^ge  (Brussels, 
1911) ;  Ward,  Voice  from  the  Congo  (New  York, 
1910).  Consult  also  the  Bibliographif  of  Congo 
Affairs  from  1895  to  1900  (Brussels,  1012)  and 
the  reports  of  the  Congo  Reform  Association, 
particularly  the  "Memorial  on  the  Present  Phase 
of  the  Congo  Question"  (London,  1912) ;  John- 
stem,  George  Grenfell  and  the  Congo  (2  vols., 
Lcmdon,  1908);  Overbergh  (ed.),  CollecHon  dm 
mtmofraphies  etAnofrnwAt^Ket  (Bmssela,  1907- 
11) ;  Czdcaaowski,  in  2e»toeftri/t  fbr  EtJutologie, 
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pp.  591-615  (1909) ;  the  Annalea  du  Musie  du 
Congo,  esp.  "Notes  analytiques  sur  les  collec- 
tions ethnographiques  du  Mus^  du  Congo" 
(Brussels,  1002-06),  and  Torday  and  Joyce,  Les 
Bushongo  (ib.,  1010) ;  Starr,  C^oti^o  Natives:  An 
Bthnographio  Album  (Chiciwo,  1912). 

CONGO  FBEE  STATE.  8<ee  Congo,  Bbloian. 

CONOO  PEA.   See  Pigeon  Pea. 

CONGO  BED.    See  Coal-Tab  Colobb. 

CONGO  SNAKB.  A  small,  eel-like  amphib- 
ian (Amphiuma  means),  with  very  small  two- 
toed  legs,  and  ^es  covered  with  skin.  It  is 
found  in  the  rice  fidds  of  the  Sovthem  States, 
where  It  is  much  feared  by  the  comumi  fbik. 
It  is  wholly  harmless  and  burrows  in  mud  in 
search  of  fishes,  snails,  and  insect  lame.  It 
lays  under  logs,  etc.,  a  mass  of  ^gs,  which 
have  a  firm,  trensparent  skin,  ana  are  con- 
nected by  cords  into  a  string;  these  seem  to 
be  guarded  and  kept  moist  by  the  mother  {Bul- 
letin United  States  National  Museum,  No.  34, 
p.  220).  The  Amphiuma  Is  remarkable  as  being 
the  only  salamander  possessing  a  voice;  when 
angry  or  excited,  it  gives  a  clear  whistie.  See 

AHPmDHA. 

OON'GBXaA'TIOy  (Ut,  eongregatio,  from 
ooiMrejpar^  to  flock  twether,  from  oom-,  to- 
her  +  gregare,  to  £>ek.  from  grea,  herd), 
assembly;  generally  a  religions  assembly; 
in  its  most  ordinary  sense,  an  assembly  of 
Christians  met  in  one  place  for  worship.  (See 
Chubch.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  chtirch  it 
often  designates  a  sort  of  board  of  cardinals, 
prelates,  and  divines  to  which  is  intrusted  the 
management  of  some  important  branch  of  the 
affairs  of  tiie  diurch.  For  example,  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index  examines  books  and  de- 
cides on  their  fitness  for  general  perusal.  (See 
Index.)  The  Oongregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide 
consults  as  to  the  advancement  of  the  RtMnan 
Catholic  religion  throughout  the  world.  (See 
Pbopaoanda.)  The  Congregation  of  Belies 
inquires  into  the  genuineness  of  supposed  reliu. 
The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  O^oe  takes  cog- 
nizance of  heresies,  etc.  (See  IirQClsrnoN.) 
The  Congregation  of  Rites  regulates  the  festi- 
vals and  offices  of  new  saints. 

Religious  order  and  religUms  congregation  are 
terms  whidi,  though  used  promiscuously,  have  re- 
spective definite  meanings.  A  religious  order  is 
one  approved  by  the  Pope  as  such  and  in  which 
solemn  vows  are  made.  A  reli^ous  congregation 
is  one  which  is  approved  mediately  or  immedi- 
ately by  tiie  Pope,  but  in  which  the  vows  made 
are  called  simple.  See  Vow. 

CON'GBEGATIONALISU.  A  term  used  in 
two  significations  at  present.  It  designates  a 
system  of  church  organization  and  government, 
democratic  in  form,  and  rightiy  claimed  by  a 
great  family  of  religious  bodies,  of  which  that 
popularly  called  "Congregational"  is  only  c»e. 
In  this  usage  tiie  won  appropriately  describes 
the  polity  oif  the  Baptists,  the  River  and  the 
Plymouth  Brethren,  the  Cihristians,  the  Disci- 
ples of  Christ,  the  Unitarians,  and  the  Hebrew 
synagogues.  It  properly  describes  the  organiza- 
tion of  considerable  groups  of  Adventists, 
American  Lutherans,  and  less  numerous  reli- 
gious communions,  as  well  as  of  those  churches 
n>ecifically  called  by  the  Congr^tional  name. 
But  the  term  "Congr^pttional"  is  employed  no 
less  ^propriate^  in  a  second  dgniflcation,  to 
denote  a  particnur  group  of  churches  in  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Aus- 
tralia, which  are  "Congr^titmal"  in  thetr 
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govemment  and  "EvaDgelical"  in  their  type  of 
Protestant  doctrine,  and  stand  in  recogpiized 
relatioiw  of  daiiMniiiati<»al  fellowBhip  one  with 
another  within  the  boonde  of  the  reepeetiTe 
countries  of  their  location  and  to  some  extent 
in  international  fraternal  union.  In  this  sense 
it  is  proper  to  speak  ot  the  C<Higr^atioiial 
denomination  of  the  United  States,  or  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

The  Congre^ti(Hial  polity,  in  its  modem  his- 
tory, had  its  origin  in  the  Reformation  age, 
Kua.  was  doe  to  the  belief  that  the  BiUe  eon- 
teins  an  anthoritatiTe  nnreUtifm  of  the  will  of 
Qod  concerning  church  organization,  no  less 
tluui  a  Qod-given  revelation  of  religious  trutii. 
In  worlcing  out  the  details  of  the  Congrega- 
tional system  its  early  expounders  conceived 
that  they  were  simply  r^roducing  the  divinely 
appcrinted  model  of  the  Apostolic  churches. 
Few  modem  Congregationalists  hold,  however, 
that  the  minntisB  of  church  government  are 
matters  of  revelation,  or  that  any  one  form  of 
church  organization  was  divindy  appointed  iar 
all  times,  countries,  and  stages  of  civilization; 
though  Congregationalists  generally  believe  that 
their  polity  embodies  the  broftd  scriptural  prin- 
ciples of  fraternal  equality,  individiul  respcmsi- 
bility,  and  full-rounded  independent  ChriBtian 
manhood.  They  deem  it,  also,  peculiarly  con- 
sonant with  the  democratic  tendencies  and  high 
individual  intelligence  of  modern  civil  society. 
As  indicated  In  the  name,  Ckmgr^titmaliun 
beUeves  the  basic  elanmt  in  we  visible  w- 

Sinized  Church  to  be  the  local  ccmgregaticm  of 
hristian  disciples.  It  holds  that  congr^fation 
competent  to  designate  its  own  ofBcors,  admit 
members  to  communion,  discipline  the  erring, 
state  its  faith  in  language  of  its  own  choosing, 
and  order  its  worship  as  seems  best  suited  to 
its  need.  Each  local  cmgr^ation  modem  Con- 
gregationalism  r^^ards  as  a  democracy,  where 
mffaiTB  of  coneem  are  decided  by  the  votes  (rf 
the  membership,  normally  under  the  moderator- 
ship  of  the  pastor — if  there  be  a  pastor  tn 
office.  Like  all  democratic  bodies,  however,  a 
Congr^ational  church  makes  laige  use  of  cc»n- 
nkit^es,  which  report  results  rather  than  proc- 
esses for  the  consideration  of  the  body  as  a 
whole  and  act  as  the  executive  arms  of  the 
congregation. 

Congregationalism  htdds  to  the  autonmny  of 
the  local  church.  It  rejects  the  judicial  sys- 
tem of  Presbyterianisni,  or  the  supervision  of 
any  form  of  episcopacy,  as  an  undue  interfer- 
ence with  the  rights  of  the  local  body.  But 
Congregationalism  in  America,  and  increasingly 
in  Great  Britain,  rejects  pure  independency. 
Though  me  church  or  body  of  Christians  has 
no  judicial  authority  over  another,  each  owes 
fraternal  counsel  to  its  neighbors,  and  no  act 
of  lane  importance  in  any  single  congregation 
Bhould  be  done  without  seeking  the  advice  of 
the  rqfresentatives  of  sister  churches.  Illus- 
trated in  various  ways  in  different  countries, 
mutual  responsibility  and  helpfulness  are  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  Coi^rc^tintal 
polity. 

The  Local  Chareh.  The  local  church  is  held 
by  Congregaticmalists  to  be  a  company  of  pro- 
fessed disciples  of  Christ,  who  have  some  in- 
telligent acquaintance  with  Christian  truth  and 
personal  experience  of  the  saving  work  of 
Christ.  Hence  admission  to  church  member- 
ship is  based  on  evidence  of  intelligent  deter- 
mination to  lead  a  Christian  life.   Sudi  a  eom- 
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pany  of  Christians  is  knit  together  into  a  church 
by  the  covenant  which  they  make  with  God 
and  one  with  another,  to  live  as  those  who  have 
Qod  for  th^r  Father  and  Christ  for  their 
Saviour,  and  to  join  in  the  worship,  seek  the 
welfare,  and  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the 
particular  local  body  of  believers  of  which  th^ 
are  members.  In  early  Congr^tionaliam,  and 
in  American  practice  to  the  present  day,  this 
oov^iant,  which  each  local  congr^ation  may 
express  in  whatever  way  seems  best  to  it,  was 
written;  in  Great  Britain  written  eorenanta 
are  now  rare.  In  additimi  to  a  written  covenant 
it  is  usual  for  American  Ccmgregatimial 
churches  of  the  preset  day  to  have  a  brief 
confession  of  faith,' assent  to  which  is  required 
of  would-be  members.  Such  local  confessions, 
though  not  unknown,  are  unueual  in  Great 
Britain.  Examination  of  candidates  for  mem- 
bership as  to  their  knowledge  of  Christian  truth 
has  prevailed  since  the  b^nnings  of  Ccmgre- 
gatifmalism;  but  the  local  cmfession  of  faith, 
woagh  oeeasimutUy  exemplified  in  New  Eng- 
land during  the  seventeenth  and  dghteenth  cen- 
turies, attained  general  use  in  America  during 
the  doctrinal  diMussions  of  the  opening  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Each  local  church 
is  free  to  express  its  faiui  in  its  own  language, 
and  such  confessions,  like  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  church  membership,  have  stead- 
ily tended  towards  greater  cathobcity  and  sim- 
pUcily.  While  Congregationalism  recognizes 
no  creed  statement  as  binding  on  a  local  choreh 
save  that  which  the  church  may  itself  adopt, 
Congregationalists  have  never  hesitated,  in 
their  representative  gatherings,  to  adopt  con- 
fessions  of  faith.  These  have  the  value  of  a 
testimony  to  the  common  faith  of  the  churches 
and  have  never  been  regarded  as  creed  tests. 
Thus,  the  exiled  London  Congregationalists  put 
forth  a  confession  in  1690;  the  Cambridge 
Synod,  representing  the  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land, approved  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  West* 
minster  Confeerion  in  1648.  Ten  years  later, 
a  meeting  representative  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  England  put  forth  a  modi- 
fied form  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 
knofq),  from  the  place  of  their  assembly,  in  the 
Savoy,  in  London,  as  the  "Savoy  Declaration"; 
and  meetii^p  at  the  delegates  of  the  Maasachn- 
setta  churches  in  1680,  and  of  those  of  Connecti- 
cut in  1708,  set  their  approval,  save  for  slight 
changes,  on  this  work  of  the  Savoy  Synod.  The 
"Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales" 
put  forth  a  statement  of  "Principles  of  Reli- 
gion" in  1833;  the  "National  Council  of  the 
Congr^tional  Churches  of  the  United  States" 
ad(H>ted  the  "Burial  Hill  [Plymouth,  Mass.] 
Dedaration"  in  1865;  in  1883  a  emumissitm 
appointed  by  the  National  Council  three  years 
before  reported  a  creed  that  has  had  wide  ac- 
ceptance among  American  Congr^ationalists; 
and  in  1913  the  National  Council  adopted  a  bri^ 
creed  prepared  by  a  special  commissitm  ap- 
pointed tiy  the  National  Council  in  1910. 

Doctrinal  Position.  The  doctrinal  position 
of  early  Congregationalism  was  that  of  general 
Puritan  or  Presbyterian  Calvinism.  It  was 
not  on  doctrinal  grounds  that  the  founders  of 
New  England  len  their  homes.  They  were 
wholly  one  theidogically  with  the  Puritan  party 
of  the  English  Civil  War,  with  which  they 
and  the  English  Congregationalists  were  alike 
associated.  Historically  considered,  American 
and  English  Congr^tional  theolt^eal  devdop- 
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ment  has  been  along  CalTinUtio  lines;  but,  as 
in  other  Protestant  bodies,  the  peculiar  prob- 
lems of  seventeenth  century  debate  have  ceased 
to  arouse  interest.  Calvinistic  and  Arminian 
interpretations  of  the  wa^r  of  salvation,  as  far 
as  there  is  present  significance  in  either  in- 
terpretation, are  regarded  as  alike  acceptable. 
The  doctrinal  position  of  modem  Congrc^tion- 
alism  is  that  common  Protestantism  which  is 
known  as  "ErangdicaL"  Its  ministry  and 
churches,  as  a  wfi<rie,  however,  while  holding 
broadly  to  the  STstem  of  Christian  doctrine 
cbaraeteriatie  of  historio  Protestantism,  have 
been  more  disposed  in  recent  years  than  many 
Protestant  bodies  to  welcome  the  new  interpre- 
tations of  Christian  truth,  and  of  its  sources, 
which  current  theological  discuauona  in  Europe 
and  America  have  presented. 

Offieara  vnA  Sopport.  EarW  Omgr^tional- 
ism,  following  what  was  believed  to  be  tiw 
Scripture  model,  held  that  a  completely  or- 
ganized local  church  should  have  five  classes 
of  officers — a  "pastor"  and  a  "teacher,"  botii 
of  whom  should  preach  and  administer  the 
sacraments;  a  "ruling  elder,"  who  should  aid 
in  church  discipline;  "deacons,"  to  care  for 
the  poor  and  assist  at  the  Lord's  Table;  and 
"widows,"  to  aid  in  nursing  among  the  slolc 
But  little  of  this  elaboratmess  of  organizati<Hi 
survived  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  bv  that  time  the  officers  of  a  Congn^tional 
church  had  become  reduced  almost  universally 
to  a  pastor  and  several  deacons.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  added  to  these 
officers  in  practically  every  church  a  clerk,  a 
treasurer,  and  a  Sunday-school  st^)erintendent; 
and,  in  churches  of  size,  a  "prudential  c<Hnmit- 
tee,"  to  serve  wilii  the  other  (riBlcers  as  ad* 
visory  to  the  pastor.  Recently  the  order  of 
deaconess  was  adopted.  Assistant  pastors  are 
becoming  efficient  aids  to  the  pastoral  service. 
Since  the  cessation  of  teachers  and  ruling  eld««, 
the  pastors  and  assistant  pastors  have  been  gen- 
erally the  only  paid  officers  of  Congre|rationaI 
churches.  In  the  earliest  Congr^ationalism 
everywhere,  and  in  English  Congregational  prac- 
tice always,  the  expenses  of  the  church  were 
met  by  some  form  ot  vt^untaiy  payment^  by 
the  rental  of  sittings  in  the  place  of  worship. 
Modem  American  Congregationalism  emploju 
these  voluntary  methods  exclusively.  But  dur- 
ing most  of  the  Colonial  history  of  New  Eng- 
land the  intimacy  of  relationship  between 
church  and  state  was  such  that  church  expenses 
were  assessed  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
all  inhabitants  not  specially  exempt,  and  such 
asseaaments  were  collectible  like  any  other 
taxes.  This  continued  the  practice  in  Con- 
necticut till  1818  and  in  Massachusetts  imtil 
1834.  When  there  was  but  one  church  in  a 
township,  its  pecuniary  affairs  were  settled  in 
the  meeting  of  the  legal  voters  of  that  town- 
ship. Where  two  or  more  churches  existed  in 
the  township,  it  was  subdivided  territorially 
into  districts  for  voting  and  tax  raising,  known 
as  "societies,"  "parishes,"  ot  "precincts."  The 
New  Ei^land  feeling  that  there  should  be  no 
taxation  without  the  consent  of  those  taxed 
led,  during  the  last  third  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  the  assumption  by  the  legal  voters, 
by  whom  the  minister's  salary  was  assessed  and 
paid,  of  a  right  to  concur  in  or  reject  the  choice 
of  a  minister  by  the  membership  of  the  church, 
and  established  a  dual  system  of  entrance  to 
the  local  pastorate,  the  election  of  the  church 
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requtring  tiie  ctrnflrmatimi  of  the  "society." 
In  tiie  goieral  usage  of  New  England,  and  to 
some  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
this  system  has  survived  the  loss  of  t^e  right 
of  public  taxation  for  ecclesiastical  purposes 
and  prevails  at  the  present  time.  The  owner- 
ship of  the  buildings  used  by  the  church  and 
tiie  determination  and  payment  of  the  salary 
to  its  minister  remain  under  the  control  of  a 
voluntary  local  legal  bnaineaa  eorpOTation,  ad- 
mission  to  which  is  secured  by  dection,  by 
renting  uttinga  in  the  church  edifice,  or  in  a 
variety  of  ways;  and  this  corporaticm,  still 
known  as  the  "sociely"  or  "parish,"  has  a 
concurrent  authority  in  the  choice  of  a  min- 
ister. English  practice  has  known  nothing  of 
this  institution;  and  outside  of  New  England 
the  tenq>oralities  of  the  church  have  been 
largdy  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  ehoaen 
by  the  memberahip  of  the  church,  or  the  church 
itself  has  held  title  to  its  property  and  admin- 
istered its  pecuniary  affairs.  Even  in  New  Eng- 
land the  ^'society"  is  falling  into  disuse  in 
many  places,  the  church  itaelf  securing  the 
incorporation  permitted  by  statute  and  aa- 
suming  all  the  rights  previously  shared  with 
the  "society." 

Wordilp.  Earfy  Oongr^tlwaliam,  in  ita 
sharp  reaction  from  the  impoaiticm  of  a  written 
liturgy,  characteristic  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  Stuarts,  went  to  tiie  extreme  of  reject- 
ing all  written  lituigy  as  unscriptural.  Mod- 
ern Congregationalism  entertains  no  such 
hostility,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  modifi* 
cation  of  the  public  services  of  Congregational- 
ism, by  responsive  reading,  united  r^etitioa  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and 
develmment  of  the  musical  aids  to  worship, 
has  taken  place  in  recent  yeara.  In  accordance 
with  its  fundam^tal  principle  of  local  auton- 
omy, Congregationalism  recognizes  the  full 
right  of  each  local  church  to  order  its  worehip 
as  it  seee  best.  But,  whatever  minor  modifi- 
cations have  taken  place,  Congr^ational  wor- 
ship remains  essentially  nonliturgical.  It  makes 
the  sermon  central,  and  includes,  as  it  has 
always  done^  the  demoits  of  preaching,  free 
prayer,  the  reading  of  the  Wcnu  of  God,  and 
singing.  Till  about  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  in  America,  and  in  the  early 
Congregational  practice  of  Great  Britain,  only 
metrical  translation  of  portions  of  Scripture 
were  deemed  appropriate  to  be  sung  in  public 
worship,  and  the  aid  of  musical  instraments  was 
rejected  till  about  the  same  period;  but  since 
then  full  freedom  in  the  use  of  hymns  and 
musical  aids  has  prevailed. 

Fellowahip  lietween  tb»  Chnrohes.  While 
each  congr^ation  is  autonomous,  Congrega- 
tionalism believes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
local  church  to  consult  neighboring  churches  in 
matters  of  importance.  This  feature  of  Con- 
gregational practice  has  attained  a  larger  de- 
velopment in  America  than  in  England  and  is 
chiefly  manifested  hy  the  "advisory  councils," 
which   American   Congregationalism  has  em- 

Sloyed  since  the  time  of  Hhe  first  settlers  on 
few  England  soil.  Though  given  a  place  in 
the  theOTetic  exposition  of  early  English  Con- 
gregationalism, the  ''advisory  council"  of  Amer- 
ica has  no  exact  counterpart  in  modern  British 
usage.  Such  ecclesiastical  acts  as  the  forma- 
tion of  a  church,  the  settlement  or  dismissal 
of  a  pastor,  and  the  consideration  of  cases  of 
discipline  frmn  which  quarrel  and  divisicm  have 
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resulted,  are  judged  hy  American  Congregation- 
alism to  demand  tbe  advice  of  neighboring 
churches.  At  the  requeat  of  a  church,  or  of  a 
party  in  a  divided  cnurch,  the  representatives 
of  neighboring  churches  meet  in  an  "advisory 
cotmcil" — a  temporary  body  assembled  to  con- 
sider the  particular  case.  Its  compoaitifm  de- 
pends solely  on  the  "letter  missive"  of  invitft- 
tioQ,  and  may  be  drawn  from  a  distance,  thonrii 
usage  refj^ds  a  council,  the  majority  of  toe 
membership  of  which  is  not  from  the  vicinage, 
as  seriously  irregular.  Its  authority  is  not 
judicial,  but  its  advice  is  seldom  disr^rded. 
On  completing  its  work,  an  "advisory  coun- 
cil" is  dissolved,  and  the  minutes  are  left  with 
the  church  with  which  it  met.  No  member  of 
the  coimcil  is  taken  from  the  church  which  calls 
it.  The  council  does  not  report  to  any  other 
oigudsatiQn.  than  the  churdi  which  awks  its 
advice. 

Early  Congr^tionaliam  In  England  and 
America  rect^ized  the  desirability  of  gather- 
ings representing  the  comrauni(»  as  a  whole  in 
occasional  important  exigencies.  Thus,  the  min- 
isters and  delegates  of  the  New  England 
churches  gather^  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in 
1637,  when  the  siqiposed  heresies  aroused  by 
Mrs.  Anne  Hntchinstni  were  considered,  and 
i^ain  in  1646-48,  when  English  reli^ous  poli- 
tics induced  them  to  formulate  their  system 
of  church  government  in  the  "Cambridge  Flat- 
form."  The  favor  which  English  Congrega- 
tionalists  experienced  from  Cromwell  induced 
an  assembly  at  the  Savoy  PalaGe,^  London,  in 
1658,  which  set  forth  Congregational  faith  and 
practice.  Besides  these  general  gatherings, 
meetings  of  representatives  of  cc^oniea  and  cua- 
tricts  were  held  as  necessify  required.  Massa- 
chusetts called  such  assemblies  to  consider  the 
proper  recipients  of  baptism  in  1662  and  to  find 
remedies  for  the  declining  state  of  religion  in 
1679-80.  Connecticut  summoned  such  a  gather- 
ing in  the  height  of  the  excitement  of  the 
"Great  Awakening"  in  1741.  Less  formal  and 
distinctly  ecclesiastical,  but  nevertheless  a 
factor  of  weight  in  the  religioua  life  of  the 
Province,  was  the  annual  convention  of  min- 
isters of  Massachusetts  which  met,  from  early 
Colonial  days,  at  the  time  of  tiie  May  election. 

Permanent  Organizations.  Local  stated  meet- 
ings of  ministers  for  discussion  of  matters  of 
ecdesiastical  interest  existed  in  England  under 
the  Commonwealth,  and  were  introduced  into 
Massachusetts  in  1690.  By  1705  there  were  five 
such  assoeiatiaiB  in  the  Province,  by  whidi 
candidates  for  the  ministerial  i^See  were  ^am- 
ined  and  licensed;  Mid  in  1708  the  system  was 
extended  to  Connecticut,  wh^e,  besides  these 
local  gatherings,  an  association  representative  of 
the  whole  Colony  was  formed  that  has  as- 
sembled annually  from  1709  to  the  present  time. 
Similar  State  bodies  were  organized  in  Ver- 
mont in  1795,  in  Massachneetts  in  1603,  in 
New  Hampshire  in  1809,  and  have  rinee  ex- 
tended everywhere  where  Congregationalism  has 
g(me  in  America.  These  State  bodies  are  now 
prevailingly  desinated  "cmiferenoes."  Minor 
local  meetangs,  often  coextensive  with  county 
lines  in  thmr  Mmstitnent^,  are  universal  in 
American  Congr^ational  practice.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  the 
feeling  was  strongly  manifest  that  these  stated 
meetings,  which  were  at  first  of  ministers  only, 
should  be  made  really  representative  bodies  by 
the  admissicm  of  delegates  of  churches.  This  has 
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been  universally  accomplished.  In  each  Stat^ 
and  in  most  subdivisions  of  States,  where  Con- 
gregationalism is  oi^nized,  there  is  now  a 
body  meeting  for  discussion  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  composed  of  the  pastors  and  the 
elected  del^at^  of  the  churches.  The  State 
bodies  are  designated  prevailin^^  "otmfer- 
enees,**  and  the  smaller  local  bodies  "assoda- 
titms."  The  pressing  questions  of  the  decade 
previous  to  the  Civil  War  led  to  the  gathering 
at  Albany,  in  1852,  of  the  first  ocmventiMi  rep- 
resentative of  American  Cimgrq^tionalism  as 
a  whole  that  had  assembled  since  1648;  and  at 
Boston,  in  1866,  a  similar  representative  coun- 
cil was  held.  In  1871  the  "National  Council 
of  the  Congr^^tional  Churches  of  the  United 
States"  was  formed.  This  body  has  since  met 
r^ularly  every  third  year,  and  can  htdd  special 
sessions  at  any  time  at  the  request  of  five 
State  organizations  of  chnrehes.  By  a  tmange 
in  its  constitution,  ad<^ted  in  1913,  it  now 
meets  biennially.  Its  membership  is  elected  by 
the  local  and  State  bodies  into  which  the 
churches  are  grouped,  and  the  number  of  dele- 

Ktes  chosen  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
ia.1  churches  and  of  the  communicants  in  the 
bodies  by  which  they  are  appointed.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  National  Council,  like  those  <rf 
the  smaller  bodies  into  which  the  Congnga- 
tional  churches  of  the  United  States  are 
grouped,  are  not  mandatory  or  judidal;  but 
the  free  discussion  of  matters  of  common  con- 
cern, their  investigatitn  by  competent  com- 
mittees, and  the  recommendation  of  courses  of 
action  by  vote,  have  much  weight  with  the 
churches.  The  churches  of  Canada  are  not  eon- 
stituents  of  this  National  Council,  but  are 
organised  in  the  "Congr^tiMial  Unions"  of 
"Ataxia  and  Quebec"  and  of  "Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick." 

In  the  United  States  Congregational  churches 
are  normally  united  by  permanent  representa- 
tive bodies  of  three  kinds,  the  larger  in  a  true 
sense  superior  to  the  smaller:  (I)  the  local 
"association";  (2)  the  State  "conference''; 
(3)  the  National  ConndL  The  usage  of  Oreat 
Britain  Ts  much  less  develi^ped.  Ind^koideney 
is  mtye  nearly  the  condition  of  English  than 
of  American  C<Higregationalism.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  English  Congregationalism  does  not 
nave  the  "advisory  council."  But  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  American  system  of  mutual  re- 
sponsibility and  helpfulness  exists  in  the  county 
and  district  associati<ms,  in  which  English  Con- 
gregational chorehea  have  long  been  gromied. 
Some  of  these  bodies  may  have  come  down  from 
the  days  of  the  Commonwealth;  but  th«r  mod- 
em development  began  in  Hampshire  in  1781, 
whence  they  rapidly  extended  over  England. 
By  these  "associations,"  or  unions,  the  good 
sutnding  of  C<H)gregational  churches  and  min- 
isters is  certified,  church  advancement  is  snper- 
intended,  and  denominational  fellowship  vari- 
ously expressed.  Besides  their  coSperation  in 
these  local  associations,  tiie  OtM^regational 
ehuTches  of  Great  Britain  are  federated  in  two 
larger  bodies — ^the  Congr^tional  Unimi  of 
Sc<mand,  organized  in  1813,  and  the  Congre- 
gational Union  of  England  and  Wales,  formed 
in  1832.  The  semiannual  meetings  of  the  last- 
named  assemblv  are  the  most  influential  evcsits 
in  modern  English  Congrwational  life. 

The  sense  of  mutual  fdtowahip  ehaneteristie 
of  modem  Congregationalism  mu  ita  frntittr 
Ulustration  in  the  formation  of  an  "Interna- 
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tional  CongregatitAial  Council,**  representatlre, 
by  appointed  delates,  of  the  churches  of  all 
lands  into  which  CongregatiiHialism  has  pene- 
trated. Its  first  meeting  was  held  at  Lond<m 
in  1891,  its  second  at  Boston  in  1899;  and  its 
third  in  Edinburgh  in  1908. 

Klssioiiary  Agencies.  The  benevolenoeB  of 
Congregationalism  have  called  into  being  a 
large  number  of  deoominational  agencies.  In 
the  United  States  (^amxed  hcmie  missions  be- 
gan witii  the  fwmanrai  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety  of  Connecticut  in  1798  and  the  Muaachu- 
setts  Missionary  Society  in  1799.  Stmilar  local 
societies  hare  been  fomed  in  the  States  where 
Congregationalism  is  strongly  represented,  and 
they  serve  as  auxiliaries  to  the  nati<Hial  Con- 
gregational Home  Missionary  Society,  founded 
in  1820,  to  which  a  large  share,  not  merely  of 
the  westward  extension  of  Congregationalism, 
but  of  the  maintenance  of  the  feebler  churches 
in  the  (dder  States,  is  due.  A  seomd  soele^ 
by  which  Congregatimial  effort  is  carried  for- 
ward within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
Porto  Rico,  Alaska,  and  the  Hawaiian  Idands, 
is  the  Anterican  Missionary  AssociatioD,  or- 
ganized in  1846  by  antislavery  sympathisers, 
which  now  maintains  an  extensive  educational 
and  evangelistic  work,  chiefly  among  the  ne- 
groes of  the  South,  but  also  among  tike  moun- 
tain whites,  the  Indians  of  the  West,  the  Eski- 
mos of  Alaska,  and  the  Chinese  of  the  Paeifio 
coast.  The  Congregational  Education  Societo, 
founded  in  1816,  has  for  its  work  tbe  strength- 
ening of  schools  and  colleges  in  the  newer  por- 
tions of  the  land,  and  tbe  assistance  of  worthy 
and  needy  candidates  for  tbe  ministry.  Tbe 
work  of  the  Congregational  Church  Building  So- 
ciety and  of  tbe  Congregational  Sunday-School 
and  Publishing  Sociny  is  indicated  by  their 
titles.  Congregatiuial  foreign  missionary  ^ort 
reaching  forth  from  the  United  States  is  under 
the  direction  of  tbe  American  Boud  of  Com- 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  founded  in 
1810,  and  now  carrying  on  work  in  India,  Tur- 
key, China,  Japan,  Micronesia,  Africa,  Austria, 
Spain,  and  Mexico.  By  an  agreement  effected 
in  1913  witii  these  national  Congregational  so- 
cieties for  home  and  foreign  work,  the  member- 
ship of  the  National  Council  is  tiie  majority 
membership  of  each,  and  all  are  under  the 
supervision  of  a  commission  of  that  coundl. 
In  Great  Britain  the  work  of  home  missixms  is 
under  tbe  charge  of  the  Ccmgr^tional  Church 
Aid  and  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  that  of 
foreign  evangelizati<m  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  founded  in  1796.  Canadian  Congre- 
rationalism  has  its  own  Frareign  Missionary 
Society. 

Theological  Bemlnarlw.  In  ordertoaeenre  a 

SToper  training  tor  their  ministers,  the  early 
Tew  England  C(Higr^;ationaliBts  established 
Harvard  and  Yale,  and  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  both  of  those  institutions  of  learning 
was  long  regulated  by  the  design  of  equipping 
men  for  the  ministry.  But  by  the  iirst  quarter 
of  tbe  eighteenth  century  the  ordinary  course 
of  collegiate  instructi<Hi  was  increasingly  felt 
to  he  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  ministoial 
training,  and  the  result  was  the  foundation 
at  Harvard,  in  1721,  of  the  Hollis  professor- 
ship of  divini^,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  sim- 
ilar professorship  of  divinity  at  Yale  in  1746 — ■ 
a  professorship  that  was  not  fully  established 
there  until  1766.  Even  more  influential  in 
the  ministerial  training  of  the  dghteenth  cen- 
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tury  than  the  instmetion  of  these  professors 
was  the  custom,  which  grew  into  increasing 
prominence  aa  the  century  went  on,  of  tidcing 
a  few  months  of  training  stqiplemental  to  tiie 
college  course,  under  tbe  ^dance  of  some 
eminent  pastor,  before  applying  for  ministerial 
licensure.  Such  household  theological  semi- 
naries were  presided  over  by  many  ol  the  prom- 
inent pastors  of  New  England;  and  among 
such  instructors  .Jonathan  Edwards,  of  North- 
ampttm,  Mass.;  Joaeidi  Bellamy,  <tf  Bethlehem, 
Conn.;  Charles  Backus,  of  Somers,  Conn.;  and 
Nathaniel  Emmons,  of  Franklin,  Mass.,  were 
oonspicuous. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  establishment  of 
theological  seminaries,  in  tbe  modem  sense  of 
the  term,  in  America  was  the  passage  of  Har- 
vard College  to  the  control  of  tbe  party  soon  to 
be  known  as  Unitarian,  in  1806.  Deprived  thus 
of  control  of  their  chief  seat  of  ministerial 
training,  the  coiuervative  Congregationalists  of 
eastern  Massachusetts  began  at  once  to  plan  for 
separate  schools  of  theological  instruction.  Two 
independent  deiugns  for  tbe  establishment  of  a 
theological  seminary — ^the  one  begun  by  repre- 
sentatives of  tbe  older  type  of  New  England 
Calvinism,  and  tbe  other  by  men  of  the  Ed- 
wardean  sympathies — were  happily  combined, 
after  much  ^ort,  in  1808,  and  resulted,  in  Sep- 
tember of  tint  year,  in  the  eetablishment  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  at  Andover, 
Mass.  Conspicuous  in  the  teaching  force  of 
Uiis  institution,  from  its  foundation  to  his 
resignation  in  1846,  was  Leonard  Woods,  its 
first  professor  of  theology;  while  Moses  Stiurt, 
from  1810  to  1S48,  was  eminent  for  his  services 
in  tbe  study  of  the  Old  Testament  and  in  in- 
troducing the  thedogy  of  Germany  to  the 
knowledge  of  American  students.  Even  more 
cmispicnons  as  a  theological  leader  at  Andover 
was  Edwards  A.  Park,  who  taught  in  tbe  in- 
stitution from  1836  to  1881  and,  from  1847 
to  the  year  last  mentioned,  occupied  its  chair 
of  theology.  Andover  Seminary  under  its  first 
instructors  occupied  a  theological  position 
which  represented  a  imion  on  broad  and  gen- 
erous lines  of  the  various  shades  of  conserva- 
tive New  England  opini<m,  in  opposition  to  the 
Unitarian  movement  of  its  day.  Under  'Bro- 
feasor  Park  tiie  Ed  wardean  theolMy  was  even 
more  enq>ha8ised  and  devdoped.  SO  years 
past  Andover  has  bera  distinguished  by  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  newer  phases  of  theologi- 
cal discussion,  especially  as  developed  in  Ger- 
many. In  1908,  while  preserving  its  name  end 
separate  organization,  it  removed  to  Cambridge 
and  entered  into  affiliation  with  Harvard 
University. 

A  sectmd  theological  seminary  waa  that  es- 
tablished at  Hampdoi,  Ife.,  in  October,  1616, 
but  which  was  removed  to  Bangor,  Me.,  in 
1810,  where  it  has  since  continued,  and  from 
which  place  it  takes  its  name.  Its  most  eminent 
theological  instructs  in  tbe  past  was  perhaps 
Enoch  Pond,  whose  connection  with  it  extended 
from  1832  to  1870. 

In  1822  the  corporation  of  Yale  College— now 
Yale  Universi^^-carried  into  executicm  a  plan 
which  had  been  entertained  by  them  for  a  eoo- 
siderable  time,  by  establishing  a  department  of 
theology  in  the  college,  which  has  since  been 
known  as  "Yale  Divinity  School"  and  is  a  co- 
ordinate d^artment  of  Yale  University.  Its 
first  professor  of  theology,  from  its  foundation 
to  his  death  in  1868,  was  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor, 
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whoM  type  of  doctrine,  tiunigh  belon^ng  essen- 
tially  to  the  historic  Edwardean  school,  yet 
modified  the  cliaracteriBtic  teachings  of  that 
school'  in  some  particulara  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  receiTe  the  name  "New  Haven  iheology,"  and 
subjected  its  author  to  much  criticism  from  the 
stricter  representatives  of  the  Edwardean  party. 
Other  conspicuous  teachers  of  the  Yale  Divinity 
School  have  been  Eleazar  T.  Fitch,  from  ita 
foundation  to  1862 ;  Samuel  Earria,  professor  of 
systematic  theology  frcnn  1871  to  1896;  Tim- 
othy Dwlght,  professor  of  New  Testament  Greek 
from  .1868  to  1886,  and  president  of  Tale 
University  from  1888  to  ISOO;  and  George 
Park  Fisher,  its  professor  of  Church  histt^ 
from  1861  to  1901. 

The  differences  of  c^inion  awakened  by  tiie 
theology  of  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  idrea^  al- 
luded to,  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  aehotA  at 
East  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1834,  then  called  the 
"Theolc^cal  Institute  of  Gonnecticnt,"  but 
much  better  known  as  "Hartford  Theolc^cal 
Seminary'*  since  its  removal  to  Hartford  in 
1886.  Ita  founder  and  first  professor  of  theol- 
ogy was  Bennet  Tyler,  who  occupied  its  most 
conspicuous  chair  until  1867.  The  chief 
leader  among  its  later  instructors  was  Chester 
D.  Hartranft,  who  became  president  in  1888, 
and  under  whtHU  its  curriculum  and  equipment 
were  greatiy  derdwed.  He  waa  suoceewd  in 
1003  ^  William  D.  Maekensie. 

Almost  contemporary  with  the  founding  of 
the  Hartford  Seminary  was  the  establishment 
of  a  theological  d^artment  in  ccHmection  with 
Oberlin  College,  opened  under  the  title  of  Ober- 
lin  Theological  Seminary,  in  1835.  Its  most 
distinguished  instructors  have  been  Charles  C. 
Finney,  the  eminent  revivalist,  whose  services 
to  -it  cmtinued  from  1836  to  1876;  and,  since 
his  death,  James  H:  Fairchild,  who  was  con- 
nected with  Oberlin  College,  as  an  instructor 
in  various  departments,  from  1838  to  his  de- 
Cease-  in  1902,  and  held  the  office  of  president 
from  1866  to  1880.  Oberlin  is  at  present  dis- 
tinguished by  the  hearty  reception  there  given 
to  the  theology  of  the  Ritschlian  school. 

The  growing  needs  of  the  Middle  West  led 
to  the  oisanization,  in  1864,  and  to  the  com- 
plete eatablishment  in  1858,  of  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  an  institution  prevailingly 
conservative  in  its  broader  evangelical  type  of 
theology,  of  which  it  lias  long  been  a  leader  in 
a  region  which  looks  to  Chicago  as  its  centre. 
Conspicuous  in  its  teaching  force  have  been 
Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  its  professor  of  biblical 
literature  from  1858  to  1877,  when  he  became 
president  of  Dartmouth  Coll^;  Franklin  W. 
Fisk,  ite  professor  of  saored  rhetoric  from  1869 
to  his  death  in  1901 ;  and  George  N.  Boardman, 
its  professor  of  theology  from  1871  to  1893. 

The  Pacific  Theological  Seminary  was  esteb- 
lished  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  in  1869,  and  is  now  lo- 
cated at  Berkeley,  in  the  same  State.  The 
youngest  of  the  Congregational  theological 
schools  was  organized  at  Atlante,  Ga.,  in  1901. 

The  Congregational  College  of  Canada  was 
founded  in  1830  as  a  "Congregational  Acad- 
emy," at  Toronto,  and  was  removed  to  Mon- 
treal in  1864,  where  it  la  now  located  as  a 
theological  school  in  afSliation  with  McGill 
University. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  of  the  American 
Congregational  theological  seminaries,  Yale  and 
Oberlin  are  departments  of  a  university  or  a 
college;   three  others,  Andover,  Montreal,  and 
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I^iflc,  are  affiliated  at  in  dose  geographical 
connection  with  universities;  and  four,  Bangor, 
Hartford,  Chicago,  and  Atlante,  are  independent 
foimdations.  While  some  of  them  originated  in 
doctrinal  discussion,  and  they  atill  represent 
in  several  instences  somewhat  dissimilar  pointe 
of  view,  the  general  tendency  of  modem  Ccm- 
gre^tional  development  has  been  to  an  in- 
creasing similarity  in  doctrinal  position  and  in 
methods  of  inatmetitm,  so  that  good  feUowship 
Instead  of  schism  existo  auHHig  all  these  theo- 
lo^cal  seminaries  at  the  present  time. 

In  Great  Britein,  as  in  America,  theological 
education  has  long  commanded  the  attention  of 
Congrwationaliste.  Soon  after  tiie  passage  of 
the  Toleration  Act  by  the  English  Parliament, 
Oongr^ational  and  Presbyterian  Dissenters 
about  London  esteblished  a  "fund"  to  aid  feeble 
churches  and  to  educate  candidates  for  the  pas- 
toral office  (July  1,  1690).  The  union  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  polities  proved  but  tempo- 
rary, and  in  1696  the  "fund"  was  divided,  and 
a  "Congregational  Fund  Board"  organized. 
This  l>oard  still  eziste.  By  ite  influence,  and 
that  of  eminent  Congregatiimaliste  like  Philip 
Doddridge,  many  "academies"  and  "colleges*' 
were  organized  in  the  eighteenth  century.  These 
bad  at  first  the  twofold  object  of  training  an 
educated  ministry  and  of  providing  a  general 
education  for  lay  studente  who  were  debarred 
from  uniTersify  privileges  by  their  "dissenV 
from  the  Esteblishment.  To  some  ertent  these 
two  aims  are  still  sought  by  the  Congrc^- 
tional  "collies"  of  Great  Britein;  but  with 
the  removal  of  disabilities  from  the  pathway 
of  Ntmconformiste  who  are  seeking  a  general 
education  these  "coll^^"  are  laying  increasing 
and  in  some  instuices  exclusive  empliaais  on 
ministCTisl  training.  Th^  correqHmd  to  the 
"theological  seminaries"  oS  the  United  States. 

The  Congrc^tional  "colleges'*  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, at  the  present  time,  are  the  following: 
1.  ATeto  College,  London,  tracing  ite  origin  to 
1696  and  now  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
London.  2.  Western  College,  Bristol,  founded 
as  the  Western  Academy,  in  1752.  S.  York- 
shire United  Independent  Oolleget  Bradford, 
dating  from  1756.  4.  OheOwmt  Oatlege,  Ches- 
hunt,  founded  by  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon 
at  Talgarth  in  1768  and  now  affiliated  witii 
the  University  of  liOndon.  5.  Hackney  CoUege^ 
founded  by  Rev.  Matthew  Wilks  and  Rev. 
George  Collison  at  Hackney  in  1803  and  now 
at  lumpstead.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  6.  Lanoashire  Independent 
College,  Manchester,  founded  at  Blackburn  in 
1816.  7.  Manaiield  College,  Oxford,  founded  as 
Spring  Hill  College  at  Birmingham  in  1838 
and  greaUy  stren^hened  by  ite  significant  re- 
esteblishment  at  Oxford  in  1886.  8.  The  Con- 
gregational Institute,  Nottingham,,  opened  in 
1881.  9.  The  Congregational  Memorial  College, 
Brecon,  combining  a  number  of  institutions, 
the  oldest  of  which  dates  from  1766,  and  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  Welsh  students.  10. 
Bala-Bangor  Independent  College,  Bangor,  dat- 
ing from  1843  and  largely  Welsh  in  ite  coo* 
stitneney.  11.  The  TheologieiU  Ball  of  the  Con- 
gregational Ohurehei  in  Bcotlamd,  Edinburgh, 
tracing  ite  origin  to  the  Congr^ational  Acad- 
emy founded  at  Glasgow  in  1811.  Congrega- 
tional studente  are  also  supported  by  separate 
funds  in  the  Presbyterian  College  at  Carmarthen. 

History.  Modem  Congr^tionalism  had  ite 
rise  in  the  discussicms  consequent  upon  the  Eng- 
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Hsh  Keformation.  Its  earliest  advocates  may 
properly  be  described  as  forming  the  radical 
wing  of  English  Puritan  Protestantism.  But, 
besides  the  characteristics  which  they  shared 
with  the  Puritan  party,  they  showed  several 
non-Puritan  peculiarities.  They  denied  the 
existence  of  a  national  church;  they  denied 
that  chnroh  membership  belonsed  to  all  bap* 
tized  inhabitants  of  the  klngdiHn;  they  held 
each  church  competent  to  regulate  its  own  af- 
fairs. These  peculiarities  are  so  similar  to 
those  of  the  Continental  Anabaptists,  that  s<Hne 
influence  from  Anabaptist  sources  in  Congre- 
gational b^nnings  seems  probable;  but  the 
dissimilarities  existing  between  Anabaptista 
and  C«igr«gatioiialiam  are  so  ocniBiderable  that 
this  influence  must  have  been  indirect  and  un- 
conscious. The  founders  of  Ccmgr^tionalism 
thought  they  were  simply  r^roducing  the  sys- 
tem of  the  New  Testament.  Though  a  church 
essentially  Congregational  in  organization  ex- 
isted in  London  as  early  as  1567,  Congregu- 
tionalism  first  came  to  significance  in  the  work, 
and  especially  in  the  writings,  of  an  erratic 
but  earnestly  reformatory  young  graduate  of 
Cambridge,  Robert  Browne.  Convinced  that 
reforms  such  as  he  desired  w«re  unattainable 
witiiin  the  EstablMiment,  Browne  oi^;anl»d  a 
CtHuregational  church  at  Nwwioh  in  1580  or 
1581.  Compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  H<^Iand, 
Browne  put  forth  several  tracts  in  1682,  in 
which  he  urged  the  duty  of  immediate  s^ara- 
tion  from  the  Church  of  England — a  character- 
istic that  gave  the  name  "S^aratists"  to  these 
early  Cougregationalists.  He  also  set  forth  Con- 
negational  principles  with  great  distinctneaa. 
By  1587  Congr^^tional  preaching  by  Henry 
^rrowe,  a  I^ndon  lawyer,  and  John  Green- 
wood, like  Barrowe  a  Cambridge  graduate,  had 
gathered  a  following  in  London  and  brought 
upon  its  teachers  and  disciples  the  hostility  of 
the  government.  The  orgfinization  of  a  Con- 
gregational church  in  London,  in  1592,  was 
followed  by  the  martyrdom,  by  hanging,  of 
Barrowe,  Greenwood,  and  John  Penxy,  in  1603, 
and  the  exile  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  mem- 
bership, who  found  a  home  in  Amsterdam,  with 
Francis  Johnson  as  their  "pastor"  and  Henry 
Ainsworth  as  their  "teacher." 

Meanwhile  a  movement  to  secure  earnest 
Puritan  preaching  was  begun,  about  1590,  in 
the  country  region  of  their  residence  some  160 
miles  norUi  of  London,  Richard  Clyfton, 
rector  of  Babworth,  and  William  Brewster,  a 
layman  of  Scrooby.  Eoctesiastieal  oppoaitiMi 
deepened  the  movement  into  Separation,  and  it 
was  stimulated  by  the  coming  of  Rev.  John 
Robinson,  in  1604,  and  Rev.  John  Smyth,  ap- 
parently the  following  year.  Churches  were 
formed  on  the  Congregational  model  at  Scrooby 
and  Qainesborougb,  probably  in  1600,  though 
the  year  is  uncertain.  Governmental  opposi- 
tion compelled  both  to  seek  refuge  in  Holland, 
and  that  of  Scrooby,  with  Robinson  as  its  "pas- 
tor" and  Brewster  as  its  "ruling  eldo:,"  fontfd 
a  home  at  Leyden  in  1600.  Thence  a  minwi^ 
of  its  membership  emigrated  to  New  England 
in  1620,  founding  Plymouth,  now  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  December  of  that  year.  Here  the 
Separatist  colony  passed  through  severe  strug- 
gles successfully  under  the  leadership  of 
Brewster,  and  with  William  Bradford,  Edward 
Winslow,  and  Myles  Standisb  as  its  foremost 
men  in  civil  affairs. 

This  "Pilgrim"  emigratiw,  as  it  was  called. 
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was  Separatist,  and  Plymouth  Colony  linnw 
bered  only  about  300  in  population  by  the  close 
of  its  first  decade.  It  would  have  amounted 
to  little  had  It  not  been  unexpectedly  and 
irreatly  reinforced.  The  policy  of  Charles  I 
impelled  English  Puritans  to  seek  new  homes 
across  the  ocean,  and  the  result  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Puritan  colony  at  Salem  in  1628. 
Acquaintance  with  the  Plymouth  Separatista 
brought  recognition  of  the  large  simiuirity  of 
their  views,  and  when  a  church  was  formed  at 
Salem,  in  1629,  it  was  organized  on  the  Congre- 
gational model.  The  example  thus  set  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  formation  of  the  succeeding  Mas- 
sachusetts churches.  The  fiood  tide  of  Puritan 
immigration  ran  strong  till  the  political  situa- 
tion altered  in  England  in  1640;  and  it  brought 
to  New  England  such  men  as  John  Winthnm  in 
1630,  Rev.  John  Eliot  in  1631,  Rev.  John  Cot- 
ton in  1633,  and  Rev.  Richard  Mather  in  1636, 
giving  to  Massachusetts  a  strong  and  ntmierous 
Congrc^tional  pwulation.  Slightly  divergent 
views  rt^rding  tbe  extent  of  the  franchise, 
combined  with  an  ardent  desire  to  secure  a 
fertile  territory,  and  more  personal  motives,  led 
emigrants  from  Massachusetts,  under  Rev. 
Thomas  Backer  and  John  Haynes,  to  settle  in 
Connectieut  in  1634-S6;  and  in  1638  another 
company,  under  Rev.  John  Davenport  and 
The<^hilus  Eaton,  founded  New  Haven.  In 
1643  the  four  Congregational  colonies  united 
in  a  confederacy  for  mutual  protection. 

The  settlement  of  New  England  was  followed 
1^  a  time  of  planting  and  develt^ing  institu- 
tions. The  right  to  vote  was  restricted  in 
Massachnaetts  to  ehurdi  members  fran  1681 
to  1664  and  in  New  ^ven  from  1639  to  1965. 
No  such  limitation  ever  obtained  in  Plymouth 
or  Connecticut  colonies.  Schools  received  the 
early  attention  of  the  settlers,  and  the  found- 
ing of  Harvard  in  1636,  followed  by  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  Yale  in  1701,  bore  witness  to  the 
desire  for  a  learned  ministry  always  character- 
istic of  Congregationalism,  and  were  evidences 
of  that  intwert  in  ednoatimi  which  marks  the 
denomination  to  the  present  day.  Congrega- 
tional polity  was  expounded  in  treatises  by 
Cotton,  Hooker,  and  Mather,  and  antliorita' 
tively  defined  by  the  Cambridge  Synod  in  1648. 
Missionary  labors  among  the  Indiana,  begun  in 
1646  by  John  Eliot  in  Newton,  Mass.,  and  by 
Thomas  Mayhew  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  were 
conu^rably  successful,  resulting,  by  1674,  in 
six  ehorches,  and  bringii^  about  4000  savages 
in  some  measure  at  least  under  tiie  infiuoice 
of  the  gospel,  thoush  these  results  were  robbed 
of  permanance  by  the  dying  of  the  Indian  race. 
The  chief  intellectual  monument  of  this  mis- 
sionary activi^  is  Eliot's  Indian  version  of 
the  Bible  of  1663.  The  most  important  internal 
discussion  of  seventeenth-century  New  England 
Congr^ationalism  was  that  regarding  the 
"Half-Way  Covenant"— the  question  being 
whether  persons  who  had  themselves  been  bap- 
tized in  infancy  because  of  their  parents'  church 
membership  coold  in  turn  bring  their  own  chil- 
dren to  l^tism  when  tiiey  themselves  were 
subjects  of  no  conscious  regmerative  change. 
The  decision  of  a  meeting  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  ministers  at  Boston  in  1657, 
and  of  a  convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
churches  in  1662,  was  that  such  baptized,  but 
not  consciously  regenerate,  parents  could  bring 
tiieir  children  to  baptism  and  transmit  the 
church  status  they  themselves  possessed,  but 
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could  not  come  to  the  Lord's  Table  or  vote  in 
church  aiFairB.  Hence  the  nickname  "half-way." 
Though  never  nniveraally  adopted,  the  "Half- 
Way  Cktvenant"  was  practiced  by  most  New 
England  churches  till  about  the  (^>eiiing  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Though  the  inajori^  of  the  Puritan  party 
in  England  remained  Presbyterian  during  the 
seventeenth  century  and  controlled  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  English  Congregationalism 
bad  five  sturdy  champions  in  that  convention; 
and  in  the  army,  as  well  as  among  the  pet^le 
as  a  whole,  it  grew  in  favor  as  the  struj^le 
against  the  Ring  continued.  Under  the  sym- 
pathetic rule  of  Cromwell  it  reached  its  widest 
extension  in  seventeenth-century  England. 
After  the  Restoration  it  suffered  the  disabilities 
imposed  on  Dissenters  in  general,  until  par- 
tially relieved  by  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  labors  of  such  men  as  Isaac 
Watts  and  Philip  Doddridge,  and  the  found- 
ing of  "academies"  for  ministerial  as  well  as 
general  training,  the  course  of  English  Congre- 
gationalism in  the  eighteenth  century,  like  the 
religious  life  of  England  as  a  whole,  was  one 
of  spiritual  decline,  until  awakened  by  the  new 
spiritual  impulse  that  came  forth  from  the 
great  Wesleyan  revival.  Quickened  thus,  the 
Congr^tional  churches  of  England  grew  in 
numbers  throu^out  the  latter  half  of  the  ei^t- 
eenth  century,  awakened  to  fresh  zeal  for  mis- 
sionary service  at  home,  and  a  new  interest 
in  misuons  abroad,  and  became  increasingly 
eonaeious  of  their  denominattonal  unity  lura 
desiroo*  that  that  unity  should  find  expresrion. 

In  America  the  lattn  half  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  three  evening  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
century  saw  a  steaify  decline  of  the  spiritual 
eathiuiasm  in  which  the  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land had  been  planted.  New  England  life  grew 
provincial  in  every  respect.  From  this  state 
of  relative  decadence  the  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land were  powerfully  aroused  by  a  series  of 
"revivals"  beginning  at  Northampton,  Mass^ 
under  the  ministry  of  Jonathan  Edwards  in 
1734,  and  extending  throughout  New  England 
in  1740-42,  in  connection  with  a  visit  of  Rev. 
George  Whitefield.  The  movement,  known  as 
the  "Great  Awakening,"  stirred  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  churches  profoundly,  but  was  so  ac- 
companied by  physical  demonstrations  and  other 
evidences  of  excitement  as  to  lead  to  much 
division  of  judgment  as  to  its  merits.  Partly 
owing  to  this  divteion,  and  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distraction  accompsiiying  the 
struggle  for  the  political  possession  of  Canada 
and  for  American  independence,  the  "Great 
Awakening"  was  followed  by  a  period  of  com- 
parative nligious  inactivity,  lasting  till  about 
1790. 

.  The  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
however,  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  native  modi- 
fication of  the  historie  Oalvinistio  theology^ 
the  "New  England  Theology"— under  the  leader- 
ship of  Jonathan  Edwards,  father  and  son,  of 
Samuel  Hopkins,  Joseph  Bellamy,  and  Timothy 
Dwight.  This  theolc^  won  its  way  gradually 
and  by  1800  was  dominant  in  Connecticut  and 
Vermont  and  largely  represented  in  the  rest 
of  New  England.  Parallel  to  this  Edwardeaa 
developmenC  though  with  much  smaller  follow- 
ing, there  ran  a  "Uberal"  movement,  represented 
especially  in  eaatem  Massachusetts,  and  cor- 
respondiiw  to  similar  modifications  of  doctrine 
amoi^   we   Dissenters,   especially   those  of 


Presbyterian  lineage,  in  England^  This  "Lib- 
eral" theology,  already  manifest  in  the  preach- 
ing of  Jonathan  Mayhew  and  Charles  Cbauncy 
before  the  American  Revolution,  was  little  dis- 
cussed during  the  excitement  of  that  struggle; 
but  when  doctrinal  debate  again  attracted  at- 
tention and  was  stimulated  by  a  great  series 
of  "revivals,"  b^inning  about  1790,  it  was 
found  that  a  considerable  number  of  Congre- 
gationaJ  churches  had  drifted  out  of  sympathy 
with  historic  Christianity.  Under  the  l^d  of 
men  of  ability  like  William  Ellery  Channing, 
the  "Liberal"  movement  strengthened,  while 
the  cleavage  between  it  and  more  conservative 
CiHigregationalism  grew  to  separaticoi.  The 
year  1816,  when  "Unitarian"  becanw  the  ped- 
lar designatioi  of  the  new  "Liberal"  denomina- 
tion, may  be  assigned  as  the  approximate  date 
of  the  schism;  though  Harvanl  College  had 
come  under  the  recognised  dominance  of  the 
"Liberal"  party  in  1805.  The  Unitarian  divi- 
sion was  almost  strictly  local,  but  wholly  or 
partially  involved  about  one-tenth  of  the  Con- 
ffr^ational  churches  then  existing  in  the  United 
States.  The  loss  of  Harvard  College  as  an 
agmcy  for  ministerial  training  led  the  con- 
servative majority  of  the  churches  to  seek  new 
methods  of  ministerial  education.  As  a  result, 
theological  seminaries  were  (^»ened  at  different 
places  and  times.  Bee  section  Theologioal 
8eminarie». 

Congregationalism  entered  Canada  by  way  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  1753.  There  was  a  feeble  church 
in  Newfoundland  as  early  as  1645,  which  died 
and  was  not  revived,  and  Congregationalism 
did  not  reappear  there  until  1775. 

The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
marked  by  a  rapid  broadening  and  deepening 
of  the  activities  of  American  Craigr^nationalism. 
The  rise  of  home  and  foreign  missions  has  al- 
ready been  indicated  in  speaking  of  the  b«ievo- 
lent  agencies  of  Congr^ati<»ialism.  With  the 
settiement  of  the  West,  Congr^ationalism 
ceased  to  be  confined  to  New  Eiwland  and  the 
adjaemt  sectitms  of  New  York.  Its  spread  was 
at  first  slow,  because  of  a  distrust  engendered 
by  the  Unitarian  schism,  as  to  its  adaptability 
to  meet  frontier  conditimts,  and  a  lack  of  de- 
nominational c<nisciousneBS  which  led  to  ready 
affiliation  with  Preabyterianism.  But  through 
the  efforts  of  men  like  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon, 
of  New  Haven,  denominational  consciousness 
was  awakened;  and,  from  the  fourth  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  planting  of  die- 
tinetiy  C<»igr«^tional  churches  and  collies  in 
t3\e  West  hut  gone  rapidly  forward.  This  west- 
ward extension  was  greatiy  aided  by  the  Al- 
bany Convention  of  1852.  After  the  Civil  War 
Congr^tionalism  entered  the  South,  but  has 
never  had  a  relatively  large  following  in  that 
section  of  the  United  States. 

Cou^r^fationalism  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  witnessed  a  gradual  the^ogieal  de* 
velopment.  The  Edwardean  school  was  ably 
earned  on  in  somewhat  divergent  directions 
by  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  at  Yale  and  by  Ed- 
wards A.  Park  at  Andover.  By  the  middle  of 
the  century  the  influence  of  Horace  Bnshnell 
was  becoming  felt  in  a  direction  away  from 
the  Edwardeanism  then  dominant;  and  the 
last  three  decades  have  seen  increasing  welcome 
given  to  what  is  popularly  termed  '^Rie  New 
Theology."  This  tendency  iiu  met  with  stren- 
lUHis  opposition:  but  tba  dtvislim  of  feding 
has  at  no  time  been  sufficient  really  to  threaten 
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the  denomination  with  scliism.  Nineteenth-cen- 
tury American  Congr^^tionaliBm  has  had  its 
conapicuous  preachers  in  abundance,  of  whom 
Lyman  Beecher  and  his  son,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Charles  O.  Finney,  and  Richard  Salter 
Storrs  may  be  mentioned  as  illuBtratims.  It 
has  been  ready  to  adopt  new  methods  of  Chris- 
tian work — ^ite  meet  BDCcesBful  recent  contribu- 
tion being  the  "Young  People's  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,"  founded  by  Rev.  Francis 
E.  Clark  in  1881.  Ita  spirit  is  warmly  mis- 
sionary, and  it  desires  to  cooperate  broadly  with 
all  who  are  trying  to  advance  the  Redeemer's 
Kingdom. 

English  Congr^[ati(HialiBm  during  the  last 
oentury  has  bSm  uatked  by  much  the  same 
timits;  but  its  existence  in  the  face  of  an  ecds- 
riaetical  establishment  has  led  it  to  emphasize 
the  characteristic  principle  of  independence  more 
proportionately  than  American  Congregational- 
ism. Ita  struggle  has  been  largely  one  for 
equality  of  privilege  in  education  and  exemp- 
tion from  disabilities.  Its  most  important  recent 
educational  foundation  is  Mansfield  Coll^^  Ox- 
ford, of  which  Rer.  Dr.  A.  M.  Fairbaim  was 

?rincipal  from  its  opening  in  1880  to  1009. 
he  same  tendencies  to  express  denominatiraial 
unity  in  organizations  for  mutual  helpfulness 
have  been  manifest  in  England  as  in  America, 
though  in  less  marked  degree.  Their  illustra- 
tion in  county  associations  and  in  larger  unions 
has  already  been  mentioned. 

Stntistiea.  The  total  number  of  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  America  in  1646  appears  to 
have  been  53.  About  ISO  English  Ctmgr^ticnal 
churohes  were  represented  in  the  Savoy  GonTeO' 
tion  of  1658.    In  1760  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles 


CONGREGATIONALISM  IN   1912-13   (BASED  ON 
STATISTICS  IN  THE  "YEAR  BOOK"  OF  1913) 
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enumerated  the  churches  of  this  order  In  New 
England,  to  which  region  they  were  then  almost 
exclusively  confined,  as  580.  By  1816  American 
CongregationaliBm  numbered  about  1020  churches 


and  not  far  from  100,000  communicants,  ^e 
most  recent  statistics  available  (1012,  in  the 
Tear  Book  of  1013)  give  the  churches  of  the 
United  States  as  6064,  ministers  as  S944,  mem- 
bers as  743,026,  and  Simday-schofd  rauvUment 
as  076,077.  Their  benevolent  contributions  were 
92,363,584,  and  their  home  expenditures  $9,307,' 
618.  The  ei^t  Congregational  seminaries  in  tiio 
United  States  had,  in  1912-13,  489  theological 
students.  The  churches  and  preaching  stations 
of  Great  Britain  numbered  5036,  ministers  and 
local  preachers  7762,  and  church  members  491,- 
142.  Canada  and  Newfoundland  reported  223 
churches  and  preaching  stations,  with  12,672 
members.  Ctmgr^tionalism  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  ctnmts  44S  churches  and  preaching 
statims,  with  22,099  members. 

The  foreign  missitHiary  activities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  1012-13  were  represented 
by  015  missionaries,  assisted  by  4993  native 
laborers,  carrying  on  missions  in  113  foreign 
stationa,  with  629  churches  organized,  and  an 
enrollment  of  83,152  communicants,  of  whom 
3626  had  been  added  during  the  previous  year. 
Statistics  for  the  Lcmdon  Missiwary  Society, 
through  which  the  outreaching  work  of  the 
Engliui  CoDgregaticmal  churches  is  maintained, 
show  that  during  I0I2~13  it  employed  474  mis- 
sionaries, assisted  by  7202  native  laborers,  in 
07  stations,  and  ministering  to  84,071  communi- 
cants, of  whom  2144  were  received  during  the 
year  then  closing. 

Bibliography.  The  student  who  wishes  to 
investigate  the  hiatory  of  Ccmgregationalism 
thoroughly  will  look  for  guidance  to  the  bibli- 
ography of  7250  titles  of  publications  relating 
to  Congr^tionalism  issued  between  1540  and 
1879,  which  was  given  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Dexter 
as  an  appendix  to  his  Oongregalumalitm  of  the 
Last  Three  Hundred  Tears  (New  York.  1880). 
So  closely  is  Congr^itionalism  interwoven  with 
the  orwins  of  New  England  that  any  good  his- 
t<»y  of  New  England  gives  much  r^rding  ifaei 
spread  and  workings.  General  dcetches  of 
American  Congregationalism  are  those  of  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Dunning,  Oongregatumalista  in 
America  (New  York,  1894) ;  and  Prof.  Williston 
Walker,  A  Siatory  of  the  Congregational 
Churohes  in  the  United  Statea  (ib.,  1894).  The 
characteristics  of  Congregational  religious  life 
are  treated  by  Rev.  Dr.  George  Leon  Walker, 
Some  Aapecta  of  the  Religious  Life  of  Ifeto  Eng- 
land (Boston.  1897).  The  reader  qtecially  in- 
tonated in  the  bc^nings  of  Congrcmtionalism 
will  be  aided  hy  the  woik  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dexter, 
above  cited;  also,  John  A.  Goodwin,  The  PUgrim 
Republic  (ib.,  1888) ;  Rev.  Dr.  John  Brown,  The 
Pilgrim  Fathera  of  New  England  (London  and 
New  York,  1895) ;  Prof.  Edward  Arber,  The 
Btory  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathera  (London,  1897); 
Rev.  Dr.  Fred.  J.  Powicke,  Henry  Barrow, 
Separatiat  (ib.,  1900).  Henry  M.  and  Morten 
Dexter,  The  England  and  HoUand  of  the  PO- 
grima  (Boston,  1906);  Champlin  Burrage,  The 
True  Story  of  Robert  Browne  (Oxford,  1906) ; 
and  his  The  Early  Bngliah  Disaentera  (Cam- 
bridge, 1912).  The  doctrinal  peculiarities  of 
American  Congregationalism  have  been  com* 
pactly  sketched  by  Prof.  George  N.  Boardman, 
A  History  of  New  England  Theology  (New 
York,  1890),  and  by  Prof.  Frank  Hugh  Foster, 
A  Genetic  History  of  tAe  Vote  Engloind  Theology 
(Chicago.  1907). 

The  beat  histm?  of  E^DgIish  Cinigra^tioiialism 
is  that  of  R.  W.  and  A.  W.  W.  Dale.  Eiatory  of 
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Engliih  Congregationalism  (Loiid<Hi,  1007). 
The  five  volumes  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Waddingt<Hi, 
Congregational  History  (London,  1869-78;  new 
ed.>  1880),  treat  the  st^HT  at  much  len||tb  to 
tiie  date  last  mentttmecL  Contemporary  Engliah 
Congrentionalism  Is  well  discuBsed  by  Ber.  Dr. 
A.  H.  Bradford,  The  Pilgrim  in  •  Old  England 
(New  York,  1893).  The  story  of  Scotch  Con- 
gregationalism is  well  and  briefly  told  by  Her. 
James  Ross,  A  History  of  OongregationtU  Inde- 
pendency  in  Scotland  (Glasgow,  1900). 

The  main  dociuneote  relating  to  the  poli^ 
and  beliefs  of  Congregationalism  are  collected 
by  Prof.  WillisttHi  Walker,  The  Oreeda  and  Plat- 
forms of  Congregationalism  (New  York,  1893). 
Brief  mannals  of  its  usages  are  those  oi  a  onn- 
mittee  of  ^e  National  Council,  entiUed  The 
Council  Manual  for  a  Oot^regational  Ghuroh 
(Boston,  1896) ;  of  Rev.  George  M.  Boynton, 
The  Congregational  Way  {ih^  1902) ;  and  of 
the  Rev.  Asher  Anderson,  Congregational  Faith 
and  Practice  (ib.,  1906).  For  matters  relating 
to  national  councils,  consult  the  works  of  Rev.  E. 
Lyman  Hood,  The  National  CounoU  of  the  Con- 
gregational Chitrehes  of  the  United  States  (Boa- 
ton,  1901),  and  of  Her.  Asher  Anderson,  Na- 
tional Council  Digest  (ib.,  1906).  English  and 
American  Congregatiomil  statistics  are  given  in 
their  respective  Tear  Books. 

CONOBEOATIONAL  UETHODIST 
CHUBOH,  The.  A  body  formed  in  May,  1862, 
in  Monroe  Co.,  Qa.,  by  ministers  and  laymen 
who  had  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist  Epis- 
ocnal  church  and  wished  to  establish  a  church 
with  Methodistic  doctrines,  but  giving  the  peo- 
ple a  voice  in  tiieir  own  government.  In  1852 
the  first  district  conference  was  held  and  a 
Book  of  Discipline  adopted;  in  1855  the  first 
general  convention  was  held.  Since  1881  many 
churches  have  joined  the  Congr^ational  body, 
and  in  1913  the  Congregational  Methodists  re- 
ported 333  churches  ana  15,529  members.  In 
government  it  is  not  strictly  Congregational, 
since  it  has  eemiannuid  district  conferences^ 
annual  State  conferoices,  and  quadrennial  gen- 
eral conferences,  and  it  is  adniissible  to  carrr 
an  appeal  from  one  to  another.  It  admits  both 
white  and  colored  persons,  the  latter  being  sepa- 
rately organized.  A  publishing  house  is  main- 
tained at  EUieville,  Miss.  The  ofBcial  organ 
is  The  Messenger.  The  only  educational  insti- 
tution under  the  auspices  of  the  denomination 
is  the  Atlanta  Bible  School.  Consult  Religious 
Census  of  the  United  States  (1910). 

CCnrGBSiaATION  or  GLTTHT.    See  Clu- 

KIAC8. 

COHOBSGATIOH  OF  THE  HOLT  CB08S. 

See  Holt  Cboss,  Conobbqation  of  the. 
CONGBEGATIOH    OT    THE  XI88I0V. 

See  Lazabists. 

CON'OBESS  (Lat.  eongressua,  c<mference, 
from  congredi,  to  meet  together,  from  com-,  to- 
gether +  gradi,  to  step).  In  international  af- 
fairs, an  assembly  either  of  sovereign  princes  or 
of  dele^tes  of  sovereign  states  for  tbe  purpose 
of  considering  matters  of  common  interest.  In 
the  United  States,  where  the  term  has  now  a 
specific  meaning  as  applied  to  the  National 
Legislature  (see  ITnited  States),  it  had  a  sim- 
ilar origin,  the  first  Congress  being  that  of 
the  del^fates  frran  the  various  British  Colonies, 
who  met  on  Oct.  7,  1765,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  their  grievances.  Previous  to  sign- 
ing a  treaty  of  peace,  a  meetiiuf  of  ploiipo- 
tutiaries  vnially  tains  place,  to  which  the  name 


of  a  congress  is  sometimes  applied,  though  the 
term  seems  more  properly  to  be  reserved  fin* 
those  more  importiuit  meetings  at  which  exten- 
sive schemes  of  future  policy  are  determined. 
The  period  of  secular  diplomatic  congresses 
opened  with  the  Ccmgress  of  Mflnster  and  Os- 
nabrftck,  which  closed  the  Thirfy  Years'  War 
by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  (q.v.). 
Since  then,  omitting  uiose  diplcHnatic  bodies 
whose  object  was  simply  to  arrange  terms  of 
peace  at  the  close  of  a  war,  tbe  most  important 
European  congresses  have  been  those  of  Vienna 
(1814r'16),  Paris  (1856),  Berlin  (1878).  and 
the  International  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague  (1899).  An  international  "]^- Amer- 
ican" cengress.  to  discius  industrial  and  otmi- 
meroial  questions,  was  held  at  Washington, 
from  October,  1888,  to  April,  1890.  In  the 
winter  of  1901-02  a  similar  congress  assembled 
at  Mexico  and  discussed  at  great  length  the 
question  of  international  arbitration.  The  In- 
ternational conference  at  Algeciras  that  defined 
the  attitude  of  the  Great  Powers  towards  Mo- 
rocco was  held  in  1905.  See  Bbblxn,  ConoBBSS 
or;  Paris,  Tbeaties  of;  VuifnA,  Ooniuuss  w. 

OOirCiBESS,  Uirrmi  Staos.  The  logisl^ve 
branch  of  the  Federal  government  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  instituted  by  the  Constitution, 
which  prescribes  its  membership  and  defines  its 
powers.  It  has  no  general  l^fislative  power, 
such  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  British  Parliament 
and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  by  the  legislatures  of 
tiie  several  American  States;  but  it  has  only 
such  functions  and  authority  as  tbe  Constitn- 
tion,  expre^y  or  by  necessary  implication,  has 
conferred  upon  it.  Acting  in  coniimction  with 
the  President  and  the  Federal  judiciary,  it  ex- 
ercises the  sovereign  power  of  the  people  of  tiie 
United  States  in  so  far  as  that  power  has  been 
committed  to  the  central  government. 

Congress  is  composed  of  two  "houses,"  or 
chambers — a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Represent* 
atives.  It  is  not,  however,  as  is  generally  as- 
sumed to  be  tbe  case,  modeled  upon  the  British 
Parliament,  witii  its  House  of  Lords  and  House 
of  Commons,  nor  is  its  bicameral  form  due  to 
any  general  agreemoit  on  tbe  part  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  C<^titution  that  that  type  of  Irgis- 
lature  was  theoretically  preferable  to  a  I^b- 
lature  of  a  simpler  type.  The  Continental  Con- 
gress, under  whose  direction  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  was  waged,  had  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  as  before,  only 
a  single  chamber.  But  this  was  not  of  a  pop- 
ular character,  and  it  is  not  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives,  but  the  Senate,  which  represents 
it  in  the  present  Congress.  These  first  Ameri- 
can congresses  represented  not  the  people  of 
the  Colonies  and  States,  but  the  Colonies  and 
States  themselves,  and  it  was  to  preserve  tbe 
weight  and  dignity  of  the  States  among  them- 
selves, and  especially  of  the  smaller  and  less 
populous  States  as  against  the  larger  and  more 
Influential  ones,  that  the  Senate  was  instituted 
as  a  counterweight  to  the  popular  branch  of 
the  National  Le^slature. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  two  Sraators  from 
each  State,  and  its  membership  has  accordingly 
varied  from  22  in  tbe  first  Congress  (when  11 
States  constituted  the  Union)  to  96  at  the 
present  time  (1914).  The  Constitution,  as 
amended  in  1013,  prescribes  that  Senators 
shall  be  diosen  by  we  pec^le  of  the  several 
States  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  constitutes 
thtm  a  permanent  and  ctntinuing  hoiy  by  pro- 
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Tiding  a  method  of  dassifleaition,  vbereunder  tlie 
term  of  one  dass  ahM  continuouBly  overlap  that 
of  another,  the  terms  of  one-third  04  the  monbers 
expiring  every  two  years.  Senators  must  be  30 
years  of  age  and  residents  of  the  State  for  which 
they  shall  be  chosen.  The  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate  is  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  he  has  no  part  in  its  deliberations 
and  no  vote  unlees  the  Senators  are  equally 
divided.  The  rule  of  the  Congress  of  the  Con* 
federation  which  preceded  the  Constitution,  that 
the  voting  abould  be  by  States,  each  State  rep- 
resented having  one  vote,  was  not  retained  in 
the  creation  of  the  Senate,  it  being  provided  by 
tbe  Constitution  that  each  Senator  sliall  have 
an  individual  vote.  Senators  receive  a  compen- 
sation fixed  by  Congress,  of  $7500  a  year,  with 
a  small  allowance  for  stationery  and  mileage. 
~  The  House  of  'Representatives  is  not  a  perma< 
uent  or  continuing  body,  but  its  entire  member- 
ship is  renewed  simmtaneously  every  second 
year.  Its  members  are  chosen  by  popular  vote, 
and  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  included  in 
tbe  Union  according  to  their  respective  num- 
liers.  Tbe  Constitution,  as  adopted,  provided 
that  for  the  purpose  of  apportionment  the  popu- 
lation of  a  State  should  be  determined  by  add- 
ing to  the  iriiole  number  of  free  persons  tiiree- 
flfths  of  the  wholB  number  of  slaves.  The  basis 
of  apportionment  fixed  by  the  Constitution  for 
the  first  enumeration  was  one  Representative 
for  every  30,000  inhabitants,  with  the  proviso 
that  each  State  should  have  at  least  one  Rep- 
resentative. The  first  House  numbered  66,  and 
successive  enumerations  and  apportionments 
have  varied  the  number  of  Representativee  as 
follows:  in  1793,  105;  1803,  141;  1813,  181; 
1823,  213;  1833,  240;  1843,  223;  1863,  233; 
1868  (during  the  Civil  War),  248;  1878,  203; 
1883,  325;  1801,  3S7;  1(K>1,  S86;  1010,  48S. 
The  basis  of  apportionment  under  the  thirteenth 
census  (1910)  is  one  Representative  to  every 
212,407  inhabitants.  This  furnishes  the  fdlow* 
ing  representation  for  the  several  States: 

Alkbamft  10  Nebnuk»  0 

Arisonft   1  Nevada   1 

Arkanaaa   7  New  Hunpohire  3 

C^ifornift  11  New  Jerasy  12 

Colorado  4  N«w  Menoo   1 

Connmtiout  &  New  Yoric  43 

Ddwran   I  North  CaraUM  10 

Plorida  4  North  Dakota   3 

QeaniM  12  Ohio  23 

Idaho   2  Oklahoma   8 

II]in<^  27  Oregon   3 

Indiaoa  13  Peniuylvaaia  86 

Iowa  11  Rhode  lalaod  8 

Kansaa  8  South  Carolina   7 

Kentucky  11  South  Dakota   8 

Louisiana   8  TenneMee  10 

Maine   4  Tezaa  18 

Marylaad   6  Utah..   3 

Mamobuaetta  18  Vermont   3 

Miohican  13  Virginia  10 

MiaaeaoU  10  Waahiniton   6 

Miiaiaai^  8  WeatVir^idB.   6 

HiaKHiri  16  Wiaeonain  11 

Hcmtaoa   2  Wyoming   1 

It  is  further  provided  by  the  Ctmstitutitm 
that  Representatives  shall  be  at  least  26  years 
of  age  and  residents  of  the  States  in  which  they 
are  chosen.  They  receive  an  annual  salary,  de- 
termined by  Congress,  the  amount  of  which  at 
present  is  97600.  The  House  of  Representatives 
chooses  its  own  presiding  officer,  called  tbe 
Speaker,  from  among  its  members.  He  receives 
a  salary  of  $12,000.  In  the  process  of  time' 
this  has  become  an  office  of  great  power  and 
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importance,  ranking,  perhaps,  next  after  that 
of  the  President  m  influence  and  authority. 
This  am-andizement  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  resulted  from  the 
control  over  l^slation,  which,  as  the  leader 
of  the  dominant  politi(»l  party  in  the  House 
and  under  tbe  committee  system  which  has 
oome  to  prevail  in  Congress,  he  has  ^^raduaUy 
acquired.  He  does  not,  upon  becoming  Speaker, 
lose  his  right  to  vote  or  otherwise  to  partici- 
pate in  the  proceedings  of  the  House. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  two  houses  of 
Congress  have  in  most  respects  an  equal  voice 
in  TegiBlation,  the  only  important  exception 
being  tbe  requirement  that  all  revenue  bills 
shall  originate  in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
L^slature.  Each  house  is  made  the  sole  judge 
of  tiie  dections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of 
its  own  members,  though  the  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  holding  Sections  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  are  left  to  the  l^^slatorea  of 
the  several  States,  imtil  provided  for  by  law  of 
Congress. 

The  ample  legislative  powers  of  Congress, 
which  are  enumerated  in  Sec.  8  of  Art.  f  and 
Sec.  3  of  Art.  IV  of  the  Constitution  (q.v.), 
are  limited  by  the  veto  power  of  the  President. 
Every  bill  intended  to  have  the  force  of  law 
must  be  submitted  to  him,  after  passing  the 
.two  houses  separately,  and,  if  vetoed  by  him, 
will  fail  to  take  effect,  unless  passed  a  second 
time  and  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house. 
If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  Presi- 
dent within  10  days  after  it  shall  have  been 
presented  to  him,  it  shall  become  a  law  in  like 
manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  its  re- 
turn be  prevented  by  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress. The  Constiration  provides  for  an  an- 
nual meeting  of  Congress  on  the  first  Monday 
in  December  unless  a  different  date  is  duly  ap- 
pointed by  law.  The  President  is  empowered 
by  the  Constitution  to  call  an  extra  session  of 
dongress  or  of  either  house. 

In  addition  to  their  legislative  powers,  each 
of  the  two  bouses  of  Congress  is  endowed  by  the 
Constitution  with  important  functions  in  the 
govemmoit.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
tiie  sole  power  of  impeachment,  and  the  Senate 
tbe  exclusive  authority  to  try  impeachments. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Senate  exercises,  in  con- 
junction with  the  President,  important  execu- 
tive powers  in  the  ratification  of  treaties  and  in 
the  confirmation  of  his  appointments  to  all  im- 
portant offices  of  the  government,  including  the 
members  of  his  cabinet,  the  judges  of  tbe  Su- 
preme and  otiier  Federal  courts,  aiid  even  offieers 
of  the  army  and  navy. 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  Repre- 
smtatives  and  the  growth  in  voliune  and  com- 
plexity of  the  matters'  with  which  they  have 
to  d^  have  necessitated  the  reference  of  all 
bills  to  standing  cimunittees.  These  condititms 
have  made  it  impossible  for  the  House  to 
give  ddiberate  consideration  to  any  but  the 
most  important  measures  of  legislation,  and  it 
follows  that  the  real  process  of  legislation — 
the  discussion,  the  sifting,  tiie  shaping  of  bills 
— ^Is  done  mainly  in  the  committee  rooms.  The 
committees,  therefore,  being  deliberately  made 
up  with  reference  to  the  carrying  out  of  party 
policy,  have  acquired  virtual  control  over  the 
legiBiation  of  the  House,  their  action  on  bills 
submitted  to  them  being  usually  final  and 
conclusive. 

Tbe  "committee  system,"  as  it  is  called,  was 
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adapted  hj  the  House  of  Representatives  at  an 
early  period  of  its  history.  At  present  there 
are  43  standing  committees,  which  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  for  each  Congress,  and 
which  hold  office  during  the  life  of  the  CoDgresn. 
These  committees  vary  in  size  and  are  made  up 
of  members  of  all  parties,  the  dmninant  party 
having  an  effective  majority  in  each.  The  prin- 
cipal committees  of  the  House  are  tiioee  on 
Rules,  Appropriations,  Ways  and  Means,  For- 
eign Affairs,  Judiciary,  Ck>inmerce,  Elections, 
Military  Affairs,  and  Naval  Affairs.  The  Senate, 
because  of  its  smaller  membership  and  its  tra- 
dition of  dignity  and  deliberation,  has  to  a 
larger  extent  thui  the  House  retained  the  char- 
acter of  a  deliberate  assembly,  and  a  much 
larger  part  of  the  woHe  of  legtelatim  is  still 
aetaally  performed  by  it.  It  has  also  adopted 
HiB  committee  qrstem;  but  its  committees  per- 
form the  more  Ic^timate  function  of  sifting 
and  shaping  the  rails  for  tiieir  more  conven- 
ient consideration  by  the  Senate.  They  are 
apfKiinted  by  vote  of  the  Senate  and,  lilce  thoee 
of  the  House,  hold  office  daring  the  life  of  the 
Congress  for  which  they  are  chosen.  The  most 
important  of  the  Senate  committees  is  that  on 
Tomign  Affairs,  though  thoae  im  .^ipnmria- 
iixim,  Ways  and  Means,  the  Judiciary,  and  an 
Military  and  Naval  Affairs,  also  pl^  an  im- 
portant rAIe  in  shaping  legislation.  For  a  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  Congress,  see  Vfnrm 
Statxs. 

The  leading  authorities  on  the  position  of 
Ctmgress  in  the  American  scheme  of  govern- 
ment are:  Woodrow  Wilson,  Congregaioital  Qov- 
oniMeMt  (Boston,  1885),  and  Bryce,  The  Ammir 
om  CimmmMeeaiih  (London,  189S).  See  also 
the  autiiorities  referred  to  in  Coksti'IUTIOH  or 
THB  Uhiteo  States. 

CONOBB^BIONAX  CEHETEBT.  A  hand- 
some cemetery  near  Washington  containing  m<m- 
nments  to  such  members  of  Congress  as  have 
died  during  their  terms  of  (rfBce.    See  Wash- 

XNQTON. 

C0NOBBS8IOHAL  XIBBABY.     See  Li- 

BBABT  OF  CONQUtSS. 

COVOBBSSIOKAIi  BBCOBD.  The  Jommal 
of  the  United  States  (ingress.  Up  to  1709  the 
Senate  sat  with  closed  doors,  and  no  reports  of 
its  proceedings  were  published.  Since  that  time 
an  official  record  of  the  proceedings  of  each 
house  is  required  to  be  published.  The  so- 
called  "executive  sessions"  of  the  Senate  are 
secret.  The  journal  now  known  as  the  Congret- 
•Kmof  Record  was  called  from  1780  to  1824  the 
AwMto  of  Coitffreaa;  from  18£5  to  1887  the  Reg- 
Mter  of  iMtaiet;  from  1834  to  1874  the  Coit- 
greamonal  Globe.  Since  1875  its  present  name 
has  been  used.  The  Record,  however,  is  not  an 
accurate  transcript  of  the  actual  proceedings. 
Members  are  allowed  to  revise  their  remarks 
before  they  appear  in  type;  and  they  also  fre- 
quently receive  from  the  House  "leave  to  print" 
speeches  which  they  have  never  delivered,  but 
which  appear  in  the  Record  as  though  a  part  <A 
the  proceedings  of  the  session. 

OONGBBaSXAH  AT  LABOE.  A  member 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
elected  by  tiw  voters  of  the  entire  State,  and 
not,  as  is  customary,  by  thoee  of  congressional 
districts.  Such  Congressmen  are  elected  under 
the  apportionment  acts  of  Congress,  and  the 
election  of  a  Congressman  at  large  is  merely 
a  device  adopted  to  give  each  State  the  proper 
number  of  representatives  under  the  acta  until 


the  State  should  be  redistricted.  Some  States 
have  had  two  such  members,  and  several  one. 
According  to  a  congressional  Act  of  1011,  the 
ratio  of  congressional  representation  is  one  Rep- 
resentative for  every  212,407  of  tlie  population. 

OOirOBSVE,  kOn^ST^v,  Richabd  (1818-00). 
An  En^ish  philosophical  writer  and  essayist, 
bOTU  at  Leamington.  He  studied  under  Arnold 
at  Rugby  and  afterward  at  Wadham  College 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  successively  sdK^r, 
fellow,  and  tutor,  Imt  resigned  aft^  having 
become  definitely  a  disciple  of  Comte.  In  1855 
he  published  a  good  edition  of  Aristotle's  Pol- 
itics (1855).  Among  his  other  publicaticms 
are:  The  Roman  Empire  of  the  West  (1855)'; 
The  Cateehum  of  Positive  Reiigum,  trans,  from 
Comte  (1868  ;  3d  ed.,  1801);  Elizabeth  of 
Bnglamd  (1802);  The  Irish  Crisis  (1881); 
HMforiooI  Lectures  (1002).  He  was  early  one 
of  the  foremost  exponents  of  English  Positivism. 

CONOBEVE,  WiLUAK  (1670-1729).  A  bril- 
liant English  dramatist.  He  was  bom  at 
Bardsley,  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Kilkenny, 
and  at  Trinity  Coll^,  Ihiblin.  He  returned 
to  England  and  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, but  did  not  take  Idndly  to  law.  His  first 
publication  was  a  novel,  entitled  Incognita, 
really  a  dramatic  intrigue  put  into  narrative. 
His  first  play.  The  Old  Bachelor,  was  produced 
at  Dmry  Lane  in  Jannai?,  1603,  and  its  suc- 
cess was  remarkable.  In  November  he  brought 
out  The  Dottble-Dealer,  which  was  a  compara- 
tive failure;  but  his  comedy,  Love  for  Love,  per- 
formed in  1605,  was  a  great  soccese  and  brot^bt 
to  its  autlior  mon^  and  fame.  The  Mounting 
Bride,  a  blaak-verse  tragecty,  was  acted  in  1697. 
Its  success  exceeded  even  that  of  his  comedies, 
but  it  has  long  since  been  forgottoi.  Three 
years  after,  he  produced  a  comedy,  entitled  The 
Wag  of  the  World,  which  ftiiled  oompletdy  and 
disgusted  him  with  the  theatre.  In  other  re- 
spects Con^^reve  was  a  fortunate  man.  He  hdd 
various  offices,  which  together  yidded  him  an 
income  of  £1200.  Congreve  affected  to  despise 
his  theatrical  triumphs  and  cultivated  the  man- 
ners of  the  fine  gentieman — an  eccentricify 
which  laid  him  op&a  to  rebuke  wbea  he  was 
visited  by  Vi^taire.  In  his  later  dm  he  was 
afflicted  with  gout  and  blindness.  He  died  in 
Ijondon,  1720,  and  was  bnried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  As  a  comic  dramatist,  Congreve  has 
been  variously  estimated.  He  was  gross,  but 
bis  age  was  gross.  His  plots  are  intricate,  but 
they  were  so  intended.  His  world  is  composed 
of  wives,  gallants,  and  husbands — and  the  hus- 
bands are  hoodwinked.  The  characters  have 
no  heart,  no  generosity,  but  they  play  thdr 
parts  brillian^.  Indeed,  the  wit  6f  Congrere's 
dialogue  is  unsurpassed  in  our  later  wuua. 
Famous  essays  on  Congreve  and  the  art  he  rep- 
resents are:  Hazlitt,  Lectures  on  English  Poets 
and  English  Comic  Writers  (London,  1846) ; 
I^mb,  "On  the  Artificial  Comedy  of  the  Lajst 
Centivy,"  in  Essays  of  Elia  (ib.,  1876) ;  Lei^ 
Hunt,  critical  notice,  prefixed  to  The  Dramatio 
Works  of  Wffcheriey,  Congreve,  etc.  (1840), 
which  he  edited;  Macaulay,  review  of  Hunt, 
entitled  Oomto  Dramatists  or  Leigh  Hunt  (Lorn- 
don,  1848).  Consult:  Congrere's  Comedies,  ed. 
Ewald  (London,  1887) ;  id.,  ed.  Street  (ib., 
1805);  Goese,  Life  of  Congreve  (ib.,  1888), 
whiclk  contains  a  bibliography  by  J.  P.  Anderson, 
and  "William  Congreve"  {New  York,  1913),  se- 
lected plays  edited  oy  William  Archer  in  Matter- 
piece*  of  the  English  Drama  Series. 
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OONOBEVE,  Sib  Wnxuic  <  1772-1828).  An 
English  engineer,  the  inventor  of  the  Congreve 
rocket  (1S05).  (See  Abtillebt.)  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  received  a 
commission  in  the  artillery,  and  b^me  control- 
ler of  the  Royal  Laboratory  at  Woolwich.  He 
became  a  m^ber  of  Parliament  for  Oatton  in 
1812  and  later  for  Plymouth  in  1820.  His  in- 
TBUtion  brou^t  bim  many  bmors  and  tbe  friend- 
ship of  Q«orge  IV. 

As  a  restUt  of  Congreve's  invention,  rodcets 
with  a  head  forming  a  projectile  became  part  of 
the  equipment  of  the  British  army,  and,  though 
later  supplanted  by  the  Hale  rocket,  the  Congrere 
rocket  was  used  as  late  as  1860.  There  were  four 
general  types — a  three-pounder,  six-pounder,  12- 
pounder,  and  24-pounder.  The  rocket  was  formed 
By  a  case  of  sheet  Iron  to  which  was  secured  a 
cylindrical  conical  bead  forming  the  projectile, 
and  the  tatter,  being  hollow,  could  be  filled  with 
a  bursting  chaige,  if  desired,  with  a  fuse  ignited 
by  the  main  charge  of  the  rocket.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  iron  case  which  carried  the  rocket 
charge  there  was  a  base  provided  with  vents 
and  a  socket  for  a  stick.  The  rocket  was  fired 
from  rocket  tubes  mounted  on  a  tripod.  These 
rockets  were  large  and  heavy,  and,  while  thOT 
did  little  direct  ramage,  by  their  brilliancy  and 
noise  in  flif^ht  when  first  introduced  they  ex- 
ercised an  important  moral  effect.  The  Con- 
grere rocket  was  invented  about  1805  and  was 
used  as  early  as  1807.  On  several  occasions 
these  rockets  were  fired  against  the  French 
fleet,  and  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig  they  served 
to  frighten  the  French  and  throw  a  portion 
of  them  into  confusion,  bat  otherwise  did  no 
damage. 

Sir  William  Congrere  is  also  famous  for  a 
celebrated  and  ingenious  attempt  to  realize  per- 
petual motion,  based  on  the  capillary  action  of 
water  and  absorbent  material  such  as  a  sponge, 
which  was  mounted  on  an  endless  band  passing 
over  an  inclined  plane.  This  was  surrounded 
by  a  band  of  links  of  lead  which  served  to 
squeeze  out  tbe  water  from  one  side  after  it 
was  absorbed  on  the  other.  His  pnblicatitniB  in- 
clude: 7*^0  Congrete  Jtocfcef  Sytttm  (1807;  Ger. 
trans.,  1829);  Mounting  of  Nwool  Ordnanoe 
(1812);  DMoription  of  the  Bydrofineumaiiedl 
Lock  ( 1816) ;  A  Ifmo  PrinmpU  of  Steam  Engine 
(1819). 

OON'OBUENOE  (Lat.  oongruetUia,  from  con- 
gruere,  to  agree).  In  geometry,  plane  figures 
which  can  be  auperpo^  so  as  to  coincide 
throwhout  are  said  to  be  congru^t.  This  is 
the  Ehiclidean  definition  of  equality  and  indi- 
cates both  quality  of  area  and  similarity  of 
form.  The  symbol  ^  for  congruence  signifies 
these  two  properties,  being  composed  of  the 
old  letter  s  for  (similu)  and  the  sign  of 
equality.  The  symbol  is  more  common  in  Ger- 
many than  elsewhere.  In  general  it  is  not 
necessary  actually  to  superpose  the  figures.  If 
the  equality  of  certain  parts  is  known,  the 
equality  of  the  other  parte  can  be  established; 
e.g.,  if  two  sides  and  the  included  ai^le  of  one 
triangle  are  equal  to  the  corresponung  parts 
of  another,  the  triangles  are  c(mgnient,  since 
the  remaining  parts  are  also  equal  and  simi- 
larly placed.  Congruence  is  related  to  aadal  and 
central  symmetry  (q.v.)  and  constitutes  an  im- 
portant theory  of  geometry.  Congruency,  in 
modem  geometry,  relates  to  a  system  of  ele- 
ments satisfying  a  twofold  condition.  Of  all 
possible  lines,  those  particular  lines  which  sat- 


isfy a  given  condition  are  tMctber  called  a 
complex,  and  those  which  satisfy  two  cimdi- 
tiona  are  called  a  congruency;  e^.,  all  lines 
which  intersect  a  given  circle  form  a  complex, 
and  all  which  intersect  two  given  circles  form 
a  congruency.  The  order  of  a  congruency  is 
the  number  of  its  rays  coplanar  with  a  given 
plane;  the  class  of  a  congruency  is  the  niuober 
of  its  lines  concurrent  m  a  given  point. 

In  the  theory  of  numbers  two  inters  are 
said  to  be  congruent  with  respect  to  a  third, 
called  the  "modulus,"  when  their  difference  is 
exactly  divisible  by  the  modulus.  Thus,  12 
and  7,  27  and  12,  are  congruent  with  respect  to 
5  as  a  modulus,  since  (12—7)  and  (27  —  12) 
are  divisible  by  5.  This  relation  is  expressed 
thus:  12  =  7  (mod  6),  27  =12  (mod  5),  and, 
in  general,  a^b  (mod  e).  When  two  integers 
are  congruent  with  respect  to  a  third,  either  is 
called  ti^e  residual  of  uie  other  with  respect  to 
tiiis  modulus.  A  few  fundamental  theorons  of 
congruences  are:  (1)  If  oi  =  o'l,  ai  =  a^i,  .  .  . 
On,  =a'ii  (to  the  same  modulus),  then  ai  -f-  at  + 
.  .  .  a„  =  a'l  -H  o'l  +  .  .  .  o'n.  (2)  If  o  =  a',  then 
na=:na'.  (3)  If  a  =  a',  6=6',  then  af=fl'6'. 
(4)  If  a  =  a'  then  a**  =  a'\  (5)  If  a,  =  a',,  oi  = 
o'l,  .  .  ..then  G  (o,,  a.,  .  .  .J=G  (a'l,  o'l. 
.  .  .  ),  O  designating  any  ranonal  integral 
function  of  a,,      ...  . 

In  algebra  the  cmgruence  of  functions  is  con- 
sidered in  addition  to  the  congruence  of  num- 
bers. When  the  elements  considered  are  of  the 
form  tue  +  h,  the  congruence  is  called  linear. 
When  the  elements  are  of  the  form  a«*  +  ba  +  c, 
the  congruence  is  called  quadratic,  and  so  on. 
To  solve  a  congruence  is  to  find  the  values  of 
the  unknown  quantity  which  satisfy  the  con- 
gruence. Thus,  to  solve  the  quadratic  congru- 
ence =  89  (mod  49)  is  to  find  the  number 
whose  square  gives  a  remainder  39  when  divided 
by  49.    These  numbers  are  23,  26. 

Bibliography.  As  to  geometry,  ccmsult:  Hen- 
rici,  Qeometry  of  Congruent  Figures  (London, 
1888)  i  PlQcker,  Neue  Oeometrie  dea  Raumea 
gegrHndet  auf  die  Betrachtung  der  geraden  lAnie 
ala  Raumelement,  ed.  by  Clebsch  (Leipzig,  1868) ; 
and  as  to  algebra,  Salmon,  Modem  Bigher  Al- 
gebra (Dublin,  1876) ;  Fund,  Algebra  mit  Ein- 
eokluas  der  elementaren  Zahlentheorie  (Leipzig, 
1899) ;  Pascal,  Repertorium  der  hiSheren  Mathe- 
matik  (Ger.  ed.,  ib.,  1902),  with  bibliography; 
Weber  and  Wellstem,  Enoyldop&die  der  elemen- 
taren Algebra  und  Analyaie  (ib.,  1903)  and 
Enoyklopddie  der  elementaren  Oeometrie  (8d  ed., 
ib.,  1907),  also  with  bibliography. 

COMIy  kO^  See  Cuirao. 

CONIBO,  k6-n6^  An  important  tribe  of 
Panoan  stock  (q.v.),  ranging  along  the  mid- 
dle Ucayali  River,  northeastern  Peru.  For  a 
long  time  they  repelled  the  missionaries,  but 
are  now  cranpletely  Christianized.  In  their 
daily  lif^  however,  they  cling  to  their  old  cus- 
toms, although  they  leam  Spanish  readily  and 
are  ^ood  house  servants.  Thf^  live  chiefiy  by 
boating,  fishing,  and  gathering  sarsaparilla. 
They  paint  their  faces  in  red  and  blue  and  wear 
silver  rings  in  their  lips  and  noses.  Cmsnlt 
Gait,  in  Report  of  the  Bmiiheoniian  IntUtutioin 
for  1877. 

CONICEIN.    See  CoNnm. 

CONIC  SECTIONS.  Curves  which  may  be 
formed  by  various  sections  of  a  cone  (q.v.).  In 
the  figure,  which  represents  the  two  nappes  of  a 
right  circular  cone,  AB,  a  section  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  is  a  circle;  CD,  a  section  oblique  to 
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fhe  axis,  cutting  all  the  elements  of  the  conical 
surface  on  one  side  of  the  vertex,  is  an  ellipse; 
EF,  a  section  parallel  to  the  element  CI,  is  a 
parabola;  and  QE,  IJ,  a  section  cutting  both 

nappes,  gives  the 
two  branches  ol 
an  l^perfodla. 
These  ourveB 
were  discovered 
by  Meneechmua 
in  the  fourth 
centuiy  b.o.  and 
were  known  for 
a  long  time  as 
MenKcnmian  tri- 
ads. The  Greeks 
extensively  culti- 
vated the  theory 
of  the  conic  sec- 
tions.  Archi- 
medes contrib- 
uted to  the 
knowledge  of  the 
subject  by  deter- 
mining uie  area 
of  the  parabola 
and  1^  other  disGOTfiries.  The  great  work  of 
Apolltnius  (q.v.}  was  the  classic  Greek  trea- 
tise on  the  subject.  He  studied  conic  sections 
by  the  aid  of  pure  geometry,  in  somewhat 
the  same  manner  that  Euclid  (q.v.)  treated 
the  elements  of  the  science.  Since  the  inven- 
tion of  coordinate  geometry  (see  Analytic 
Gbometbt)  ,  new  interest  has  attached  to 
these  curves,  and  the  properties  of  conica  form 
the  basis  of  inatruotion  in  analytic  geometry. 
Indeed,  the  subject  is  not  cHesa  treated  by  pure 
geometoy  at  present,  the  analytic  method  being 
much  simpler.  See  Cibcxb;  Ellipsb;  Parab- 
ola; Htperbola;  Cubvb;  Kathemaucs. 

CONIIVIA.  {Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  fr«n  Gk.  x^rtt, 
honia,  dust).  Agrial  spores  of  fungi,  formed 
in  chains  or  clusters  upon  a  special  branch  of 
the  mycelium  {oomdiophore) ,  They  are  formed 
by  the  rounding  off  of  a  cell  or  a  snccessifm  of 
cells  at  the  tip  of  a  branch,  as  distinct  from  the 
formation  of  spores  within  a  spore  case  (spo- 
rangium ) .  Conidla  behave  sometimes  as  spOTes 
(producing  new  plants  directly)  and  sometimes 
as  sporangia  (producing  and  discharging 
spores  )j    See  Fungi. 

GONHyZOPEOBE  (Neo-Lat.  conidiunt  -h 
Gk.  -^6pi>s,  -phorot,  frcnn  <pipttv,  pherein,  to  bear). 
The  special  branch  of  the  body  of  a  fungus 
[mycelium)  which  bears  conidia  (q.v.).  See 
Fungi. 

CONIF'EBkS  (Lat.  nom.  pi.  of  conifer,  cone 
bearing,  from  conus,  cone,  Gk.  icwrot,  lednos 
ferre,  to  bear ) .  The  greatest  of  the  four  living 
groups  of  gymnosperms.  The  species  are  all 
trees  or  shrubs  and  are  characVbristic  of  the 
temperate  regions,  being  almost  entirely  absent 
from  the  tropics  except  at  high  altitudes.  Prom- 
inent representatives  of  the  group  are  the  pines, 
spruces,  hemlocks,  firs,  larches,  cedars,  cypresses, 
redwoods,  junipers,  arbor  vite,  and  yews.  The 
habit  of  the  trees  is  characteristic,  a  central 
shaft  extending  continuously  to  the  very  top, 
while  the  lateral  branches  spread  horizontally, 
usually  reduced  in  length  towards  the  top  of 
the  tree,  resulting  in  a  conical  outline.  Another 
peculiar  feature  is  the  "needle  leaf,"  which 
seems  to  be  poorly  adapted  for  foliage.  It  is 
verv  slender  and  firm,  being  well  organized  to 
endure  cold.   In  some  M  the  conifers,  however. 


as  in  species  of  Podooarp^a,  the  leaves  are  quite 
broad  and  flat;  while  in  others,  as  in  the  artxir 
vitse,  they  consist  of  closely  appressed  and  over- 
lapping disklike  bodies.  As  the  leaves  have 
no  regular  period  of  falling,  the  trees  are  al- 
ways clothed  with  them  and  are  commonly 
called  evergreens.  There  are  a  few  exertions 
to  this  evergreen  habit,  hovrever,  as  in  the  ease 
of  the  common  larch  or  tamarack,  which  sheds 
its  leaves  every  season.  The  branches  of  coni- 
fers are  apt  to  occur  in  two  forms,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  pines.  There  are  the  elongated  axes, 
which  bear  only  scales,  known  as  the  long  shoots; 
and  also  short,  spurlike,  dwarf  branches,  which 
bear  the  clusters  of  needle  leaves.  This  dis- 
position of  the  foliage  leaves  is  by  no  means 
common  to  all  conifers  or  even  to  all  ages  of  the 
pines.  In  many  conifers,  as  in  spruces  and  in 
seedling  pines,  the  needles  occur  on  the  long 
shoote.  The  structure  which  gives  name  to  the 
group  is  the  conelike  strobilus  which  bears  the 
seeds  and  which  sometimes  becomes  very  large. 
This,  when  mature,  consists  of  heavy  overlap- 
ping scales,  at  the  base  of  which,  upon  the  upper 
side,  the  seeds  are  found.  The  strobili  which 
are  made  up  of  the  stamens  are  never  so  promi- 
nent or  permanent  uid  hence  are  not  usually 
noticed.  The  pollination  of  conifers  is  effected 
by  the  wind,  and  hence  the  pollen  is  very  light 
and  powdery  and  is  produced  in  enormous  quan- 
tities. In  the  pines  the  poUoi  grains  are  as- 
sisted in  this  wind  transportation  by  the  devel* 
opment  of  a  pair  of  wings,  which  are  outgrowths 
from  the  outer  coat  of  the  spore.  Sometimes 
strong  winds  carry  the  pollen  far  from  the 
foreste  which  produce  it,  and  the  fall  of  thU' 
yellow  powder  in  places  in  which  the  phoiom- 
enon  is  rare  gives  rise  to  accounto  of  showers 
of  sulphur." 

Structure.  The  tissues  of  the  stems  of  coni- 
fers are  very  characteristic.  The  woody  bun- 
dles are  arranged  to  form  a  hollow  cylinder,  as 
in  the  dicotyledons,  and  hence  are  able  to  in- 
crease in  diameter  during  each  growing  season. 
It  is  only  the  primitive  bundles,  however,  which 
are  made  up  of  true  vessels.  All  of  the  second- 
ary bundles,  which  form  the  whole  mass  <A 
wood,  consist  of  tracheids,  i.e.,  thick-walled  cells 
resembling  true  vessels,  hut  not  fitted  together 
end  to  end  bo  as  to  form  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous vessels.  These  tracheids  are  also  dis- 
tinguished, as  in  all  gymnosperms,  by  bearing 
upon  their  walls  bordered  pits,  i.e.,  thin  spots 
which  nppear  to  be  bounded  by  two  concentric 
circles.  They  are  also  packed  together  veiy 
closely  and  with  remarkable  rwularity,  so  thi^ 
the  wood  is  venr  uniform  and  nne-grahied,  and 
hence  easily  split. 

Classification.  There  are  two  great  families 
of  conifers,  the  Pinacete  and  the  Taxacee.  The 
former  has  true  cones,  by  whose  scales  tiie 
ovules  are  concealed,  and  whose  seeds  ripen 
dry.  In  general,  the  cones  ripen  dry  and  hard, 
but  som^imes,  as  in  junipers,  they  become 
pulpy,  the  whole  cone  framing  the  so-called 
''berry."  This  fomily  (Pinaeete)  is  much  the 
larger  one  and  contains  four  well-marked  tribes. 
Chief  among  these  are  the  Abietinee,  contain- 
ing the  pines,  spruces,  hemlocks,  firs,  larches, 
ete.,  the  genus  PimM.  with  its  70  species  being 
by  far  the  largest  genus  of  conifers.  The  Cn- 
preasines  conttun  the  various  cypresses  and  ce- 
dars; the  Taxodines  contain  the  bald  cypresses, 
redwoods,  and  tiieir  allin;  while  the  Aranea* 
rinen  inunde  the  AraiHsnrian  or  Norfolk  plim 
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of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  other  family, 
the  Taxacete,  has  exposed  ovules,  and  the  seed 
either  ripens  fleshv  or  has  a  fleshy  investment. 
It  includes  two  tribes — the  Podocarpinen,  genera 
of  the  Southern  Hemi^here  (the  genus  Podo- 
carpus,  with  40  species,  being  the  secfiiid  larg- 
est of  the  conifers),  and  the  Taxlneie,  indud- 
ing  the  yews  {Taaua)  and  their  alliefi. 

Some  of  the  conifers,  as  the  pines  and  juni- 
pers, are  very  widely  distributed,  while  others, 
like  the  gigantic  redwoods  (Se^oia)  of  Califor- 
nia  and  the  bald  cypress  (Tatsodium)  are  now 
very  much  restricted.  The  greatest  displays  of 
much  restricted  <"endende'')  mmm,  occur  in 
the  China-Japan  region  and  in  the  AuBtralaeian 
renon. 

Fossil  PormB.  Conifers  are  certainly  very 
ancient,  for  undoubted  fossil  remains  occur  from 
the  Permian  on,  and  the  total  amount  of  fossil 
material  is  enormous.  This  material  was  named 
first  upon  the  basis  of  external  appearance,  and 
the  literature  of  paleobotany  is  full  of  names 
suggestive  of  affinities  with  living  genera.  It 
has  been  found  that  superficial  resemblances  are 
misleading,  and  that  even  leal-bearing  twigs 
and  coius  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  determine 
affinities.  For  rumple,  a  number  of  Cretaceous 
conifers  were  referred  with  confidence  to  the 
genus  Sequoia  which  have  now  been  discovered 
to  be  Araucarians.  In  recent  years  the  develop- 
ment of  our  knowledge  of  vascular  anatomy  has 
given  a  means  of  determining  conifers  such 
as  waft  never  possessed  before.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  enormous  anunint  of  Meaosotc  ma- 
terial is  beginning  to  be  understood.  In  out- 
lining the  fossil  history  of  Conifers,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  six  tribes  separately,  for 
they  are  the  real  units  of  conifer  classification. 

In  1001  competent  opinion  decided  that  there 
was  no  sure  evidence  of  the  Abietinefe  (pines 
and  their  allies)  below  the  Cretaceous.  Later 
inve8ti|i;ation8  not  only  discovered  pines  in  the 
Jurassic,  but  lUso  discovered  that  they  were 
already  differentiated  into  their  two  main  se- 
ries. More  recently  undoubted  pines  were  dis- 
covered in  the  Triaseic  of  Sweden,  so  that  at 

ftresent  the  Abietinete  can  be  traced  to  the 
oweet  Mesozoic  in  a  position  to  be  connected 
with  the  Paleozoic  gynmosperms.  Modifications 
in  character  can  be  traced  from  the  living 
pines  through  the  Cretaceous  pines  and  the 
still  more  ancient  Prepinut  to  the  Paleozoic 
Cordaitales.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
Abietinefe  are  as  old  as  any  tribe  of  dmifers 
can  be,  and  that  Phmm  Is  its  oldest  genus. 

The  Arancarinete  (Araucarians)  are  rival 
claimants  with  the  Abietines  for  antiquity, 
and  the  question  as  to  the  relationship  of  these 
two  tribes  is  under  discussion.  It  is  now  known 
that  there  existed  an  extensive  Araucarian  flora 
during  the  Mesozoic,  and  that  this  was  in  all 
probability  the  dominant  type  of  conifers  at  that 
time.  The  Araucarians  ranged  from  Greenland 
to  Patagonia  in  one  hemi^here,  and  from  Spits- 
bergen to  Cape  Colony  in  the  other,  but  appar- 
ently became  almost  extinct  at  the  opening  of 
the  Tertiary,  and  are  now  restricted  to  South 
America  and  the  Australasian  region,  having 
disappeared  from  North  America,  Europe, 
Africa,  and  practically  all  of  Asia.  In  our  own 
country  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  evidently 
supported  during  the  Mesozoic  an  abundant 
Araucarian  v^^euttion,  and  many  of  the  forms 
that  had  been  referred  to  other  tribra  upon 
aiq>erflcial  evidence  have  proved  to  be  Arau- 


carians. An  abundant  and  world-wide  Arauca- 
rian flora  during  the  Jurassic  period  would  sug- 
gest the  existence  of  the  tribe  in  much  earlier 
times,  and  the  evidence  is  accumulating  that 
the  Araucarians  existed  diurlng  the  earliest  Meso- 
zoic, relating  them  also  in  time  with  the 
Paleraoic  Cordaitales.  The  general  impression 
that  the  Araucarians  are  the  oldest  of  conifers 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  abundance  of 
the  peculiar  Araucarian  type  of  wood  in  the 
Pale<^ic.  This  has  since  been  discovered  to 
b^ong  to  the  Paleozoic  group  Cordaitales,  so 
that  there  is  no  evidence  at  present  that  the 
Araucarians  existed  during  the  Faleosoie.  There 
are  three  alternatives  under  consideration  as 
to  the  relationship  that  exists  between  Arau- 
carinea  and  AbietincK:  either  (1)  the  Arau- 
carineie  were  derived  from  the  Abietinece  near 
the  beginning  of  the  Mesozoic;  or  (2)  the  Abie- 
tinen  were  derived  from  the  Araucarinen 
at  tile  same  early  period;  or  (3)  the  two  tribes 
or^nated  independently  from  the  Cordaitales. 

lltere  is  no  doubt  that  the  remainii^  four 
tribes  are  much  younger  than  the  two  just  con- 
i^dered.  The  Tazodinen  (bald  inrpreBS,  Sequoia, 
etc)  are  not  known  to  have  existed  before  the 
end  of  the  Cretaceous.  Claims  have  been  made 
for  the  occurrence  of  Sequoia  in  the  Lower  Cre- 
taceous and  even  in  the  Jurassic,  but  much 
doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  these  determinations 
by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  Mesozoic  sequoias 
have  proved  to  be  Araucarians.  In  this  state 
of  uncertainty  the  only  safe  conclusion  is  that 
the  Taxodinea  are  not  older  than  the  Cretaceous, 
and  that  the  most  certain  remains  are  tiioee  of 
the  Tertiary.  The  same  statement  may  be  made 
for  the  CupresainesB  (i^ress,  junipers,  etc.), 
for  although  cypress-like  twigs  and  cones  have 
been  described  from  the  Jurassic,  there  is  no 
reliable  evidence  of  the  tribe  earlier  than  the 
Upper  Cretaceous.  There  is  general  agreement 
tiiat  these  two  tribes  were  derived  n-om  the 
AbietinesB  during  the  course  of  the  Mesosoic. 

The  two  remaining  tribes  are  the  Taxlneas 
(yews,  etc.)  and  the  Podocarpineie  (podocarps). 
Neither  of  these  tribes  has  been  rect^ized  far- 
ther back  than  the  Cretaceous,  and,  so  far  as  this 
negative  evidence  can  be  relied  upon,  they  are 
comparatively  modem  tribes  among  the  gym- 
nosperms,  certainly  much  younger  than  the 
Abietineie  and  Araucarinese.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  older  representatives  of  these  tribes 
existed,  and  that  they  have  not  been  recognized 
among  coniferons  remains.  The  present  geo- 
graptdo  distribution  of  the  two  tribes  is  sharply 
contrasted,  the  podocarps  belonging  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  the 
taxads  as  exclusively  to  the  Northern.  This  as- 
sociates the  podocarps  with  the  Araucarians,  and 
the  taxads  with  the  other  tribes  of  conifers.  It 
is  altogether  probable  that  this  association  also 
indicates  the  phylogenetic  connections. 

BibllograiAr*  Solms-Laubaeh,  FomU  Botany 
(Oxford,  1891) ;  Scott,  Btudiea  w  FoaaU  Botany 
(London,  1909) ;  Coulter  and  Chamberlain, 
Morphology  of  Oymnoaperms  (Chicago,  1910). 

CONUNE,  kd'ni-ln  (from  Lat.  conium,  Gk. 
Kt!>ptiov,  kdneion,  hemlock),  C,H,,N.  The  active 
alkaloid  principle  of  hemlock,  the  seeds  of  the 
spotted  hemlock  plant  ( Comum  maoulatum, 
Linni).  Being  a  volatile  substance,  coniine  may 
be  readily  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  distilling 
with  water  which  contains  a  little  soda  in  solu- 
tion; coniine  Uien  passes  over  with  the  water  in. 
the  fwm  of  a  yellowish  oil,  but,  when  purified  by 
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redistillation,  it  is  obtained  as  a  colorless,  teaaB' 

fiarent,  oily  liquid  having  a  penetrating  hemlock- 
ike  odor,  communicating  a  burning  soisation  if 
applied  to  tiie  tongue  and  acting  as  a  very  oier- 
getie  poistm.  It  hM  a  powerful  allcaline  reaeticnt 
and  precipitates  metallic  oxides  from  many 
salts.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  causes  its  com- 
pounds to  assume  first  a  purple-red  and  then  an 
olive-green  color,  while  nitric  acid  gives  a  blood- 
red  color  that  fades  into  an  orange.  It  is  mod- 
erately soluble  in  water,  its  solutions  having  the 
pioperty  of  turning  the  plane  of  polarixed  light 
to  the  right.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  carbon  di- 
Buh>hide,  but  mixes  in  all  prtmortions  with  alco- 
hol. If  pure,  it  boils  at  167"  C.  The  ccmiine  sold 
commercially  contains  small  amounts  of  j-coni- 
cein,  an  alkaloid  closely  allied  to  otmiine  and 
having  the  formula  CiHuK.  Ckiniine  may  be  freed 
from  coniceia  with  tiie  aid  of  ordinary  deztro* 
tartaric  acid. 

The  ehief  pfaysiolo^eal  effect  of  Maiiise  !s  a 
powerful  depression  of  all  motor  uerres,  begin- 
ning at  their  periphery  and  gradually  ascending 
to  the  spinal  cord.  As  a  result,  all  motion, 
voluntary  and  reflex,  is  paralyzed,  although  the 
muscles  are  not  affected.  This  leads  to  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  respiration  and  finally  causes  death 
by  asphyxia.  The  symptoms  of  coniine  poisoning 
are  increasing  heaviness  in  the  1^  and  feeble- 
mas  in  the  arms,  dimness  of  vision,  dilated 
pupils,  diflkulty  in  swallowing  and  breathing, 
and,  finally,  loss  of  the  voice.  As  coniine  has 
BO  action  on  the  brain,  consciousness  is  pre- 
served until  the  end.  The  following  illustration 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  its  action: 
One  drop  placed  in  the  eye  of  a  rabbit  killed 
it  in  nine  minutes;  three  drops  employed  in 
the  same  way  killed  a  cat  in  a  minute  and  a 
half;  while  five  drops  poured  into  the  throat 
of  a  small  dog  began  to  act  in  30  seconds,  and 
in  as  many  more  motion  and  respiration  had 
ceased.  In  a  case  of  coniine  poisoning  emetiro 
and  the  stomach  pump  should  be  employed  as 
early  as  possible;  the  patient's  feet  should  be 
kept  warm,  a  stimulant  injected  subcutaneously, 
and  artificial  respiration  employed.  Coniine  is 
but  rarely  used  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  medi- 
cine; it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  has 
any  useful  effect  at  all,  except  perhaps  in  spas- 
modic diseases,  like  whot^ing  eongh,  lockjaw,  or 
epilepsy.  Cbonically  coniine  has  been  ahowu 
to  be  the  dextrorotary  modification  of  a-propyl- 
piperidine.  The  artificial  preparation  of  coniine 
was  the  first  synthesis  of  an  optically  active 
albiloid.  See  Alkaloids;  Hbulooe. 
CCKNINCK.  See  Koninck. 
CONINCiSBT,  or  The  New  OBmSATBHr. 
A  novel  by  Benjamin  Disraeli  (1844). 

GO^mrOTOK,  JOHIT  (ISSlMtd).  An  Eng- 
lish classical  scholar,  bom  at  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire. He  studied  at  Rugby,  under  Dr.  Arnold, 
in  1838-43,  and  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in 
1843-48,  and  in  1846  became  a  scholar  of  Univer- 
sity Coll^.  In  1849  be  read  law  with  much 
unwillingness  for  six  months,  at  the  London 
Inns  of  Court,  and  thereupon  returned  to  the 
university.  He  contributed  articles  to  the  ifom- 
ing  Chromde  of  London  during  1849-60.  In  1864 
he  was'elected  to  the  chair  of  the  Latin  language 
and  literature  at  Oxford,  that  professorship  hav- 
ing just  been  founded  by  Corpus  Christi  College. 
His  tenure  of  the  post,  continued  until  his  death, 
was  markedly  successful,  and  his  "imposing  per- 
sonality" extended  his  influence  far  beyond  his 
large  urcle  of  immediate  piqiils.   Hia  Interests 


in  connection  with  Latin  studies  were  compara- 
tively restiricted.  He  cared  UtUe  for  ancient 
histOTy,  antimiities,  or  for  many  authors,  even 
each  great  writers  as  Lucretius,  Coau,  Livy,  and 
Cicero.  But  as  a  minute  and  earful  interpreter 
of  the  more  strictiy  literary  aspects  of  Vergil, 
Horace,  and  Persius,  and  as  an  accurate,  fiuent, 
and  generally  Ver^  readable  translator  of  all 
three,  he  gained  a  justiy  high  repute.  His  trans- 
lation (1866)  of  tiie  ^neid  in  the  ballad  metre 
of  Scott,  tboiuh  questioned  by  scholars  as  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  manner  m  VergU,  is  n  vital 

Siece  of  work  and  has  been  much  T«id.  The  ren- 
erings  (1863)  of  the  Carmina  at  Horace,  and  in 

Particular  of  the  BaturiB,  EpittolcB,  and  Art 
oetica  of  the  same  author  ( 1869 ) ,  won  the 
critical  esteem  of  the  learned.  His  most  impor- 
tant work  is  his  edition  of  Vergil,  b^mn  in  con- 
junction with  Goldwin  Smith,  and  finished  1^ 
Prof.  Henry  Nettleehip  (P.  VergiU  Jforoms 
Opera — The  Works  of  Virgil,  vfith  a  Commem- 
tary,  3  vols.,  1868-70  ;  4th  ed.,  1881-84).  Hll 
edition  of  Persius,  with  a  remarkably  idiomatic 
prose  translation,  appeared  in  1872  (twice  revised 
by  H.  Nettleehip).  He  was  also  a  Greek  scholar 
of  fine  attainments  and  knew  by  heart  the 
dramas  of  iEschylus,  whose  Agamemnon  and 
ChoSphori  he  edited  (the  former,  with  a  verse 
translation  and  notes,  1848;  the  latter,  1867). 
Consult  The  Miaoellaneoue  Writinga  of  John  Co- 
wington,  ed.  by  J.  A.  Symonds  (Lcmdon,  1872), 
which  contains  a  memoir  by  Prof.  H.  J.  S.  Smith. 

CONIHZLOO,  kynloks-lft'.  A  famUy  ot 
Flemish  painters,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated 
was  GlLLES  III  VAN  CONERXLOO  ( 1644-C.1607 ) . 
He  was  bom  at  Antwerp  and  studied  under 
Pieter  Coek,  Lenaert  Kroes,  and  Jan  Mastaert. 
He  practiced  his  art  in  France,  but  in  1687,  <m 
account  of  religious  persecution,  emigrated  to 
Frankenthal  and  passed  his  later  life  in  Am- 
sterdam. Recent  criticism  reveals  him  as  one 
of  the  most  important  Dutch  landscape  painters 
of  the  transition  from  the  Mxteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  His  develc^ment  can  be 
clearly  followed  in  such  pictures  as  "The  Judg- 
ment of  Midas"  (Dresden)  for  the  early  period; 
two  landscapes  in  the  Ambrosiana,  Milan — 
"Latona"  (Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg),  and  a 
"Landscape  with  Venus  and  Adonis,"  showing 
his  progress  at  Frankenthal;  and  a  niunbor  m 
f»eet  scenes  with  hunters  or  shepherds  (Liecht- 
enstein Gallery,  Vienna,  Stuttgart,  Strassbuij;;, 
Graz),  illustrating  his  last  manner.  Martin 
van  Cleef  is  said  to  have  painted  many  of  the 
figures  for  his  landscapes,  most  of  which  were 
engraved  by  Nicolaes  di  Bmyn  and  Londeraeel. 
Coninxloo  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  Jan 
Bru^l,  Scfaonbroeck,  Savery,  and  other  Flemish 
and  Dutch  landscape  painters  of  the  transitiott 
period. 

CO^NIUK.   See  Bmmlock. 

CON'rOQAL  BIGEIS.  The  rights  whidt  a 
husband  or  wife  possesses  to  the  companionship, 
society,  service,  and  affection  of  the  other.  For 
any  unlawful  invasion  of  these  rights  by  a  third 
party,  the  injured  spouse  has  a  claim  against 
the  wrongdoer.  One  who  alienates  the  affection 
of  a  wife  from  her  husband  is  liable  to  hfm  in 
damages;  and  in  many  of  the  United  States  the 
same  liability  is  incurred  by  a  woman  who  alien- 
ates a  husband's  affections  from  his  wife.  A 
spouse  who  violates  conjugal  rights  may  tlier^y 
afford  the  other  a  valid  ground  K>r  divorce.  Such 
misconduct,  however,  does  not  give  to  the  iano- 
eent  spouse  the  right  to  inflict  chastisonent,  or 
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to  imprison  the  offender,  or  to  obtain  a  decree 
for  restoration  of  the  conjugal  relation.  Both  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States  the  courts 
have  declared  that  they  have  no  jurisdiction  to 
compel  cohabitation  where  one  party  to  the 
marital  relation  withdraws  from  the  society  of 
the  other  without  justiflable  cause,  nor  to  en- 
force a  restitution  oi  conjugal  rights  withheld. 
In  England,  however,  an  ancient  action,  known 
as  a  suit  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights, 
may  still  be  maintained,  but  its  onl^  consequence 
is  to  furnish  to  the  successful  plaintiff  grounds 
for  a  judicial  decree  of  separation  from  the  de* 
fendant.  See  CoaABiu.iv>ii ;  HnraAiro  xm 
Wife;  Habbuob;  Dmrnci;  and  aathorities 
there  referred  to. 

CONTUOATJi}  or  Pond  Souhs.  See  AuaMt 
Chlobophtcea. 

CON'JITOATB  (Lat.  eonfuffaUta,  p.p.  of  con- 
jugare,  to  join  together,  from  com-,  together  + 
jugare,  to  yoke,  from  jugum,  yoke;  connected 
with  Gk.  S^w,  rygon,  OChurch  Slav,  igo,  Lith. 
jungus,  Goth,  juk,  Icel.  ok,  AS.  geoo,  Eng.  yofce, 
OHG.  johf  Ger.  Joeh,  Bkt.  tfV9<h  yoke).  A  term 
■ignifl^ng  "united  in  pairs"  and  having  various 
uses  in  mathematics.  Ckmjiigate  roots  are  num- 
hetB,  real  or  imaj^nary,  such  as  a+  VT  and 
a  —  V^,  or  a  +  H  •  —  H  Batiafyiaff  a  given 
equation.  (See  Complex  Nuicbeb.)  Conjugate 
angles  are  any  two  angles  whose  sum  is  360°,  as 
10'  and  350',  400°  and  -40°,  180"  and  ISO'. 
Conjugate  points  with  respect  to  a  conic  are 
points  each  of  which  lies  on  the  polar  of  the 
other.  (SeeCiBCLa.)  A  conjugate  Ayperbola  is 
one  which  has  for  its  transverse  and  conjugate 
diameters  the  conjugate  and  transverse  diam- 
eters of  a  given  hyperbola.  The  equations  of  an 
hyperbola  and  its  conjugate  hyperbola  are  re- 
lated thus:  If  ^  —  ^  =  1  is  the  equation  of 
tiie  given  hyperbola,  then  ^  ~  ^  =  ~  ^  ^  ^ 

eqnati(m  of  Its  conjugate.  Conjugate  Une^  with 
respect  to  a  conic,  are  lines  each  of  which  passes 
through  the  pole  of  the  other.  Conjugate  aaea 
or  diameters  of  a  conic  are  diameters  which  are 
conjugate  lines  with  respect  to  the  conic.  Con- 
jugate triangles  with  respect  to  a  conic  are  tri- 
angles such  that  the  sides  of  each  are  the  polars 
of  the  vertices  of  the  other  and  the  vertices  of 
each  are  the  poles  of  the  sides  of  the  other.  Con- 
jugate points  in  a  harmonic  range  are  a  pair  of' 
points  harmonically  separating  two  others. 
Thus,  if  A,  P,  B,  Q,  are  four  coUinear  points 
such  that  AP:PB  =  AQ  :  BQ,  P  and  Q  are  called 
harmonic  conjugates.  Similarly  in  a  harmonic 
pencil  of  four  rays  O  (APBQ),  OP  and  OQ  are 
conjugate  rays.  { See  Anharhonio  Ratio.  ) 
Conjugate  elemmts  of  a  determinant  (q.v.)  are 
those  elements  which  are  symmetrically  situated 
with  respect  to  the  principal  diagonal.  Certain 
forms  of  quantics  are  also  called  conjugate. 

CONJirOATE  POCUS.   See  Light. 

CON'XCrOATION  (Lat.  conjugatiot  combina- 
tion, from  conjugare,  to  yoke  together),  in 
pL&jrrs.  A  kind  of  fertilisation,  in  which  there 
is  no  visible  difference  between  the  male  and  the 
female  cells  (gametes).  It  is  restricted  to  cer- 
tain low  forms  of  algse  and  fungi  (qq.v.).  See 
Febtiltzation. 

C0NT1T0ATI01T.  A  term  in  grammar  ap- 
plied to  a  connected  view  or  statement  of  the 
changes  of  form  that  a  verb  (q.T.)  undergoes  in 
its  various  relations.  (See  iNiuonoN.)  The 
forms  usually  included  under  this  term  are  tiioee 


that  serve  to  mark:  1.  Person,  or  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  speaker,  the  spoken-to,  and  the 
spoken-of:  as  (I)  torite,  (thou)  toritest,  (he) 
tpritea.  2.  Number;  as  (Jolin)  writes,  (they) 
write.  3.  Tense,  or  time;  as  (I)  write,  wrote, 
have  written,  shall  write.  4.  Hood,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  action  is  presented.  When  the 
action  is  simply  asserted,  it  is  the  indicative 
mood,  as  (he)  wrote;  when  put  as  a  supposition 
or  condition,  it  is  the  conditional  or  subjunctive 
mood,  as  •/  he  wrote.  The  imperative  mood  ex- 
presses a  command  or  request,  and  is  generally 
used  only  in  the  second  person,  as  wrtte:  The 
infinitive  mood  expresses  the  actknt  without  lim- 
itation oi  any  kind — to  write;  aa  it  nudces  no 
affirmation,  it  i%  strictly  speaking,  not  a  -mrb, 
but  a  kind  of  abstract  noim.  The  two  participles 
— ^the  one  expressing  the  action  as  in  progress 
(writing),  the  other  as  completed  (writfefi)  — 
may  be  classed  with  the  infinitive,  as  not  afSrm- 
ing  anything.  The  infinitive  and  the  participles 
are  sometimes  called  verbals.  In  opposition  to 
the  tttfinttlTe  and  the  participles,  the  other  parts 
of  the  verb  are  called  finite.  6.  Voice,  or  die* 
tinction  between  active  and  passive  (see  Vbbb)  ; 
as  (he)  wrote  (the  letter),  (the  letter)  was 
written  (by  him). 

In  English,  and  in  most  modem  European  lan- 
guages, the  greater  part  of  these  distinctions 
are  indicated  by  separate  words;  in  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  and  Latin  they  were  nearly  all  indicated 
by  prefixes  and  suffixes,  or  other  modifications 
of  the  word  itself.  The  nature  and  or^n  of 
these  modifications  are  considered  under  the 
head  IitPLECTn>N.  All  veri>s  do  not  take  the 
same  changes,  even  in  the  same  lan^fuage.  Al- 
tiiongh  the  suffixes,  e.g.,  may  have  originally  been 
the  same,  yet  thev  underwent,  in  course  of  time, 
different  kinds  of  corruption  or  obliteration,  de- 
pending upon  the  nature  of  the  sounds  in  the 
root  verb.  This  leads  to  the  verbs  of  a  lanj^u^ 
being  arranged  in  different  classes  or  conjuga- 
tions. In  Latin,  e^.,  grammarians  reci^ize  four 
ccmjngations,  and  veros  that  cannot  be  brou^t 
into  any  class  are  called  irr^ular  verbs. 

In  English  there  are  two  distinct  types  of  the 
inflections  of  verbs;  thus,  /  love  becomes  in  the 
past  tense  /  loved,  and  in  the  passive  voice  / 
am  loved;  while  he  shakes  becomes  he  shook  and 
he  was  shaken.  Verbs  that,  like  love,  take  d  (or 
ed — sometimes  t)  in  their  past  tense  and  past 
participle  fmn  tme  class  or  conjugation,  and 
those  resembling  shake  in  their  changes  form 
another.  The  former  class  is  by  far  the  more 
nnmeroue ;  but  the  latter  includes  the  most  com- 
monly used  and  oldest  verbs  in  the  language. 
The  mode  of  change  seen  in  shake,  shook,  shaken 
is  believed  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  other, 
and  is  therefore  sometimes  called  the  "old"  con- 
jugation, but  more  generally  the  "strong"  con- 
jugation, the  other  being  the  "new"  or  '^reak." 
The  terminology  "regular"  and  "irregular"  is 
incorrect.  The  verbs  belonging  to  the  old  conju- 
gation are  all  of  Saxon  origkn  and  are  primitive 
or  root  verbs;  while  derivative  verbs  belong  to 
the  other  class.  Verbs  of  the  weak  conjugation 
are  pretty  uniform  in  taking  d  or  ed,  although 
after  certain  aoimds  the  d  is  of  necessity  pro- 
nounced as  t  and  is  sometimes  replaced  by  that 
letter  in  writing — dreamt.  Far  tiie  vowel  change 
in  the  strong  conjugation,  see  Ablaut.  Fot  fnr- 
^r  information  on  the  conjugation  of  English 
verbs,  consult:  Lounsbury,  English  Language 
(rev.  ed.,  Kew  YoriE,  1894) ;  Emerson,  History  of 
the  English  hamgnage  (ib.,  1894) ;  Skeat,  Prim- 
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oiplea  of  English  Etymology,  vol.  i  (London, 
1887);  Science  of  Etymology  {Oxford,  1012); 
Ealuza,  Historiache  Qrammatik  der  engliachen 
Sprache  (2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1906) ;  Jeaper- 
een,  Grotcth  and  Structure  of  thf  Engliah  Lan- 
guage (Leipzig  and  New  York,  lOOS) ;  Krapp, 
Modem  English  (New  York,  1909);  Kittredge 
and  Farley,  Advanced  English  Orammar  ( Boa- 
ton,  1913) ;  and  for  language  in  general.  Strong, 
Logeman,  and  Wheeler,  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  History  of  Language  (New  York, 
1891).   See  Gbauuab;  IniXEcrnoN. 

CONJUNCTION  (lAt.  conjunotio,  (rom  con- 
jungere,  to  join  together,  from  com-,  together  + 
fungere,  to  join;  connected  with  Lat.  jugum^ 
yoke).  One  of  the  parts  of  speech,  at  classes 
into  whidi  graminariana  divide  words.  Con  junc- 
tions serve  the  purpose  of  connecting  sentences, 
parts  of  sentences,  and  single  words;  as  "Day 
ends,  and  night  begins.  WiUiam  and  John  learn 
Latin.  Charles  and  James  carried  the  basket 
between  them."  In  the  first  sentence  and  con- 
nects two  separate  affirmations  into  one  com- 
pound sentence.  The  same  is  true  in  the  second 
— the  separate  affirmation  being,  "William  learns 
Latin,"  and  "John  learns  Latm."  In  tiie  third 
sentence  and  connects  only  the  two  words 
"Charles"  and  "James,"  as  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
of  either  of  them  alone  that  he  "carried  the 
basket."  In  most  cases,  however,  it  can  be 
shown  that,  logically  at  least,  two  affirmations 
are  involved,  and  that  the  conjunction  really  con* 
nects  the  affirmations.  Conjunctions  may  also 
connect  paragraphs.  It  is  not  eanr  to  distin- 
gulE^  ronjunctiims  from  adverbs.  In  fact,  con- 
junctions were  all  ori^nally  other  parts  of 
speech;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  still 
really  adverbs  and  owe  ^eir  conjunctive  effect 
to  their  signification  as  adverbs.  In  and  and 
hut,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  mean- 
ing, we  now  attend  only  to  the  conjunctive  effect; 
or  is  a  shortened  form  of  the  pronominal  adjec- 
tive other;  and  nor  is  or  with  the  negative  pre- 
fixed. In  such  a  sentence  as  "I  believe  that  you 
are  wrong,**  that  is  the  dem<HiBtrative  pronoun, 
equivalent  to — I  believe  this,  viz.,  "you  are 
wrong."  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  corresponding 
words  in  other  languages :  Ger.  dots,  Fr.  qu«,  Lat. 
quod  (for  the  relatives  were  originally  demon- 
strative pronouns).  All  the  rest  might  be  called 
adverbial  conjunctions,  or  conjunctive  adverbs; 
as,  "He  is  industrious ;  therefore  he  is  happy"— 
i.e.,  "he  is  happy  for  that."  This  adverb,  or  ad- 
verbial phrase,  expressive  of  the  cause  of  the 
happiness,  by  referring  us  back  for  its  meaning 
to  the  former  assertion,  has  the  effect  of  connect- 
ing the  two  assertions  in  the  mind.  Again, 
"The  messenger  arrived  while  he  was  speaking." 
Here  while  is  equivalent  to  at  the  time  at  which 
(he  was  speaking).  As  an  adverbial  phrase,  this 
simply  indicates  the  time  of  the  act  of  "arriv- 
ing*^; but  as  it  also  expresses  that  the  speaking 
was  going  on  at  the  same  time,  it  thus  conjoins 
the  two  assertions. 

The  most  important  distinction  among  con- 
junctioDB  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pair  of 
sentences: 

Ths  nm  want  down,  and  the  moon  row. 
The  moon  roM,  at  the  mn  vent  down. 

The  first  (compound)  sentence  contains  two 
simple  sentences  or  assertions,  linked  together, 
yet  each  standing  on  an  independent  footing;  the 
two  are  joined  on  terms  of  equality  and  are 
tiierefore  said  to  be  coSrditMte,  and  the  conjunc- 


tion is  called  a  coSrdinating  conjunction.  In  the 
second  (complex),  the  lut  cUuse,  though  a 
grammatical  sentence,  contains  no  logical  propo- 
sition, no  assertion  made  for  its  own  sake,  but 
merely  states  a  fact  as  a  modifying  circumstance 
wiUi  regard  to  the  assertion  ctmtained  in  the 
first  clause.  The  senteniK  of  the  second  clause  is 
therefore  suhordina^e  to  that  of  the  first,  and 
the  conjunction  that  marks  the  relation  is  a 
subordinating  conjunction.  Other  kinds  of  con- 
junctions are  comparative,  which  express  equal- 
ity or  difference  of  degree  (e.g.,  as,  than,  juft  as, 
as  if,  etc. ) ;  conditional,  expressing  a  condition 
{if,  unless,  etc);  copulative  (q.v.),  adversative 
(but,  though),  which  contrast;  illative  {there- 
fore), where  ^e  second  sentenoo  or  claxma  is  an 
inference  from  the  first;  temporal,  where  a  time 
relation  is  expressed;  and  so  forth. 

CONJUNCTION.  In  astronnny,  mis  of  the 
aspects  (q.v.)  of  the  planets.  Two  heavenly 
bodies  are  in  conjunction  when  they  have  the 
same  longitude,  i.e.,  when  the  same  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  ecliptic  passes  through  hoth.  If  they 
have  at  the  same  time  the  same  latitude,  i.e.,  if 
they  are  both  equally  far  north  or  south  of  the 
ecliptic,  they  appear  from  the  earth  to  be  in 
the  same  spot  of  the  heavens  and  to  cover  one 
another.  Thia  phenunenon  fs  called  an  eclipse 
in  the  case  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  an  ooculta- 
tion  in  the  case  of  the  moon  and  a  star.  The 
sun  and  moon  are  in  conjunction  at  the  period 
of  new  moon.  In  the  case  of  inferior  planets, 
like  Mercury  and  Venus,  which  revolve  in  orbits 
interior  to  that  of  the  earth,  there  is  an  inferior 
oonjnncti<m  when  the  planet  is  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun,  and  a  superior  when  the  sun  is  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  planet.  In  general,  a 
heavenly  body  is  in  conjunction  wittt  the  sun 
when  it  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  earth  and  in  a 
line  with  the  sun ;  and  it  is  in  opposition  to  the 
sun  when  it  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth, 
the  earth  being  in  a  line  between  it  and  the  sun. 
Plsjiets  are  invisible  when  in  conjunction  with 
the  sun,  accept  in  rare  cases  when  an  inferior 
planet  passes  over  the  snn's  disk  and  may  be  seen 
as  a  dark  speck  on  its  surface..  The  forgoing 
has  reference  to  geocentric  conjunctions,  or  sucn 
as  are  seen  from  the  earth.  Heliocentric  con- 
junctions are  analogous  planetary  arrangements, 
such  as  could  be  seen  by  a  suppmed  observer  on 
the  sun.  In  observing  a  conjunction,  eclipse,  or 
occultation,  from  the  earth's  surface,  it  is  usual 
to  reduce  the  observation  to  what  it  would  be 
if  made  from  the  earth's  centre.  By  tiiis  means 
the  exact  time  of  conjunction  is  more  accurately 
fixed,  and  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  specify  the 
station  at  which  the  observation  was  originally 
made,  the  time  merely  requiring  a  local  correc- 
tion to  render  it  available  at  any  other  station 
where  it  may  tie  needed.  Grand  conjunctions,  in 
astrology,  are  those  where  several  stars  or  plan- 
ets are  found  together,  Chinese  histo^  records 
one  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tehuenhin 
(2514-2436  B.C.),  which  astronomers  calculate 
to  have  actually  taken  place. 

OONJUNC'TIVI'TJJB  (Neo-Lat.,  from  co»- 
junotiva,  connective  membrane,  from  Lat.  <x>«- 
jimctivus,  connective,  fr<xn  conjungere,  to  join 
together),  Ophthalmia,  or  OPHTHALums.  An 
inflammation  of  the  conjimctiva,  or  the  mucous 
membrane  that  covers  the  external  surface  of  the 
^eball,  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  e^lids- 
Tlie  disease  occurs  in  several  distinct  varieties, 
which  are  separately  described  below: 

Acute  Catarrhal  Oonjuiictivltla,  The  symp- 
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toms  of  this  variety  are  redness  of  the  surface  of 
the  eyes  ( the  redness  being  superficial,  of  a  bright 
scarlet  color,  and  usually  diffused),  sensations 
of  uneasiness,  stiffness  and  dryness,  with  slight 
pain,  especially  when  the  eye  is  exposed  to  the 
light;  an  increased  dlschai^,  not  of  tears,  ex- 
Cfvt  at  the  bcviBoiing  of  the  attack,  but  of  mucus, 
which  at  first  is  thm,  but  soon  becomes  t^taque, 
yellow,  and  thick;  pus  (matter)  being  seen  at 
the  corner  of  the  eye,  or  between  the  eyelash  e« 
along  the  edges  of  the  lids,  which  it  glues  to- 
gether during  the  night.  The  disease  results 
from  exposure  to  cold,  damp,  and  dust  contain- 
ing bacteria;  it  may  be  transmitted  by  contact 
with  artides  used  by  those  having  the  disease} 
or  may  follow  or  occur  during  measles,  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  influenza,  hay  fever,  or  coryza. 

Chronic  Catarrhal  ConjxinctlvitlB.  This  is 
probably  the  most  common  disease  of  the  eye 
and  usiuilly  occurs  in  adults,  generally  involving 
both  eyes.  It  often  lasts  a  long  time,  frequently 
on  account  of  the  continuance  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  its  appearance.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant causes  are:  acute  catarrhal  conjunctivitis, 
improper  hygienic  surroundings,  irritati<m  by 
dust  or  smoke,  insufficient  sleep,  abuse  of  alcohol, 
and  eye  strain,  Tbe  conjunctiva  is  red  and 
smooth,  the  secretion  is  but  slightly  increased. 

Pollicular  Conjunctivitis.  This  is  an  obsti- 
nate form  of  chronic  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  and 
may  be  recognized  by  tbe  small  follicles  or  gran- 
ular swellings  which  form  upon  the  lower  lids. 
It  closely  resembles  trachoma  (see  Oranutar 
ConjunctivitiB,  below),  commonly  called  "gran- 
ular lids,"  and  some  even  maintau  that  they  are 
identical. 

Aonte  Pnnilent  OonjonotiTitls  of  Adnlta, 

or  Qonorrluaal  OpktJuUmia.  This  differs  from 
catarrhal  coninnctivitis  in  the  severity  of  its 
symptoms  and  in  its  exciting  causes.  It  is  a 
violent  form  of  infiammation  of  the  conjunctiva, 
is  accompanied  with  a  thick,  purulent  discharge 
on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  is  very  apt  to 
occasion  loss  of  vision.  It  begins  with  the  same 
symptoms  as  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  but  the  con- 
junctiva becomes  intensely  swollen,  red,  and 
elevated  from  the  sclerotic  projecting  around 
the  cornea.  Similar  swelling  takes  place  in  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  eyelids,  causing 
them  to  project  forward  in  large,  livid,  convex 
masses,  which  often  entirely  conceal  the  ^obe 
of  the  eye.  These  symptoms  are  accompanied 
by  severe  pain,  taiderness  of  the  eye,  and  slight 
fever.  When  the  disease  is  unchecked,  it  is 
liable  to  produce  ulceration  or  doughing  of  the 
cornea,  with  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor 
and  protrusion  of  the  iris ;  and,  even  when 
these  results  do  not  follow,  vision  is  often  de- 
stroyed by  permanent  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

The  disease  is  unquestionably  contagious  and 
arises  from  the  application  of  gonorrhoeal  dis- 
charge or  matter  to  the  surface  of  the  eye  by 
means  of  towels  or  fingers,  and  hence  is  most 
common  In  persons  suffering  from  the  disease 
from  which  this  variety  Stains  its  speclfie 
name. 

Pnrnlent  Oonjunctlvitia  of  Infants,  or 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum.  This  usually  appears 
about  the  third  day  after  birth.  It  is  apt  to 
be  overlooked  until  it  has  made  considerable 
progress.  The  disease  gives  rise  to  the  saine 
symptoms  and,  if  not  checked,  progresses  in 
much  the  same  way  as  in  adnlts.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  amenable  to  treatment,  and  with 
proper  care  sight  Is  seldom  impaired,  provided 


the  disease  has  not  extended  to  the  comes  be- 
fore medical  aid  is  sought.  Ophthalmia  neona- 
torum is  the  result  of  gonorrfueal  infection  of 
tbe  e^es  from  the  mother  during  birth.  It  is 
practically  preventable  by  the  use  of  Credo's 
method  of  cleansing  the  eyes  immediately  after 
birth,  and  putting  one  drop  of  a  2  per  cent 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  into  each  eye.  This 
is  a  routine  practice  in  many  of  the  maternity 
hospitals  and  has  done  much  in  these  institu- 
tions and  among  the  better  classes  to  diminish 
the  frequency  of  the  affection. 

Diphtheritic  ConjunctlTitis  and  Gronpons 
ConJunctiTltls.  These  are  forms  caused  by  the 
baciUue  of  diphtheria. 

Phlyctenular  Conjunctivitis,  called  also 
Pustutar  Conjunctivitit,  or  Sorofulous  Ophthal- 
mia. This  occurs  in  children,  especially  of  the 
lower  classes,  who  suffer  from  tne  tuberculous 
or  so^alled  scrofulous  diathesis  or  constitution. 
The  cornea  is  generally  involved  in  the  process. 
The  most  prominent  s^ptom  is  extreme  intol- 
erance of  light,  the  lids  being  kept  spasmodi- 
cally closed.  When  they  are  forcibly  separated, 
a  slight  vascularity,  usually  stopping  at  the 
edge  of  the  cornea,  is  observed,  and  at  or  about 
the  line  of  snwration  between  the  cornea  and 
sclerotic  smalt  opaque  pimples  or  pustules  ap- 
pear. Treatment  consists  in  improving  the  gen- 
eral health  and  in  appropriate  local  applica- 
tions. This  form  of  disease,  being  dependent 
on  constitutional  causes,  is  often  very  obsti- 
nate and  is  liable  to  recur. 

Granular  ConjunctiTiti%  Trachoma,  or 
"granular  lids."  This  is  a  contagious  affection 
of  the  e^e,  most  frequently  earned  by  towels, 
etc.,  used  in  common  by  many  persons,  and 
therefore  found  chiefiy  in  crowded  and  dirty 
houses,  in  schools,  barracks,  etc.  It  occurs  very 
frequently  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  the  lowlands 
of  Europe.  In  this  country  the  negro  race  is 
seldom  affected.  The  disease  has  been  called 
Egyptian  ophthalmia  on  account  of  its  importa- 
tion into  Europe  from  Egypt  during  the  wars 
of  Napoleon.  It  is  accompanied  by  ftdLiog  and 
burning  of*  the  lids,  pain,  flow  of  tears,  and,  in 
the  advanced  cases,  with  poor  vision.  The  lids 
are  swollen,  tbe  upper  drooping ;  there  is  a  vari- 
able amoimt  of  mucopurulent  discharge.  The 
conjunctiva  of  the  lids  and  fornix,  or  fold  be- 
tween lids  and  eyeballs,  is  red,  thickened,  and 
covered  with  many  small  papillte,  or  velvety 
elevations,  or  by  granules  which  are  round, 
traiulucent^  and  yulow  or  grayish.  After  a 
time  acar  tissue  forms,  and  the  papille  and 
granules  disappear.  The  disease  may  be  acute, 
But  usually  begins  gradually  and  lasts  for  years. 
The  dangerous  complications  are'  ulceration  of 
the  cornea  alone  or  accompanying  a  condition 
known  as  panntts.  In  the  latter,  new  tissue 
containing  blood  vessels  gradually  forms  until 
the  cornea  is  covered  partially  or  wholly.  If 
tills  disi^pears  later,  sight  will  be  restored; 
otherwise  tiie  new  tissne  causes  permanent  opac- 
ity, an  accident  which  may  also  result  from 
corneal  ideeration.  Entropion  (q.r.),  trichiasis 
(q.v.),  ectropion  (q.v.),  or  symblepharon,  a  cic- 
atricial adhesion  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lid 
to  that  of  the  eyeball,  may  follow  trachoma. 
Among  numerous  other  varieties  of  conjunctivi- 
tis two  forms  require  mention,  viz.,  simple  fol- 
licular conjunctivitis,  and  vernal  catarrh,  both 
of  which  are  atxompanied  by  the  appearance 
of  granides  or  follicles  and  are  frequently  mis- 
taken for  true  trachoma. 
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The  treatment  may  require  either  local  ap- 

EUcations  or  surgical  interference.  Prevention 
I  most  important.  Peraons  having  the  disease 
should  exercise  great  care  that  others  nuy  not 
use  th^r  towels  or  other  toilet  artieleB  which 
might  serve  to  convey  it,  and  in  public  inati- 
tutioDB  cases  should  be  carefully  watched  for 
end  isolated. 

CONJTTBT,  kiin'jer-I  (from  oonjure,  OF.,  Fr. 
conjurer,  from  Lat.  conjurare,  to  swear  together, 
from  com-,  tt^ther  +  jurare,  to  swear,  from 
;us,  law).  Incantation,  bewitchment,  or  magic. 
I^ieciflcajly,  the  casting  of  spells,  or  evil  en- 
cnantoien^  charact^istic  of  Airo-Amerioan  ff^- 
lore.   Bee  BIaoio. 

OONXLIV,  Edwxk  Geaitt  ( 1863-  ) .  An 
American  zoologist,  bom  at  Waldo,  Ohio,  and 
educated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  Johns  Hopkins 
universities.  He  was  professor  of  biology  at 
Ohio  Wesleyan  (1891-94)  and  professor  of 
zoMogy  at  Northwestern  (1894-96),  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  (1896-1908),  and  Prince- 
ton (after  1908).  He  became  coeditor  of  the 
Journal  of  Morphology,  the  Biological  Bulletin, 
and  the  /oumot  of  Baperimental  ZoSlogy.  He 
was  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Zoolo- 
gists in  1890  and  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Naturalists  in  1912. 

CONK'LINa,  RoBCCo:  (1829-88).  An  Ameri- 
can politician.  He  was  bom  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and,  after  receiving  an  academic  education,  at  the 
age  of  17  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Spencer  and  Keman  at  Utica.  His  first  iden- 
tification witii  politics  was  in  1848,  when  he 
won  Bome  reputation  ae  a  campaign  speaker  by 
maldng  a  number  of  qnechee  in  bdialf  of  Taylor 
and  FUlmore.  In  1850  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  in  the  same  year  became  district  at- 
torney of  Albany  County  by  appointment  of 
Governor  Fish.  In  1852  he  retul-ned  to  Utica, 
where  in  the  next  few  years  he  established  a 
reputation  as  a  lawyer  atuliiy.  Up  to  1862,  in 
which  jBBJc  he  atnmpttd  New  York  State  for  Goi. 
Winfleld  Scott,  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  presi" 
dency,  Conkling  was  identified  with  the  Whig 
party,  but  in  the  movement  that  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  he 
took  an  active  part,  and  his  work,  both  as  a 

ftolitical  manager  and  an  orator,  contributed 
argely  towards  carrying  the  State  for  Fremont 
and  Dayton,  the  Republican  nominees,  in  1856. 
In  18S8  he  was  elecned  mayor  of  Utica,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  cfaoaen  a  RepresentatiTe  in 
Congress,  serving  throughout  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War,  except  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress 
(1863-65),  during  which  intervaf  he  acted  as 
a  Judge  Advocate  of  the  War  Department.  He 
was  again  a  member  of  Congress  in  1865-67. 
In  his  career  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Conkling  won  national  distinction  m  a  debater 
and  orator.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  the  Lincoln  administration  in  its  conduct  of 
the  war,  but  vigorously  opposed  the  passage  of 
the  L^l  Tender  Act  in  1862.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and 
the  Special  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Reconstruc- 
tion, delivering  one  of  the  strongest  speeches 
in  support  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  His 
renown  as  an  orator  and  prominence  in  the  legis- 
lative  councils  of  the  Republican  party  secured 
him  in  1867,  at  the  age  of  38,  an  election  to 
the  United  States  Senate  to  succeed  Judge  Ira 
Harris.  Conkling's  career  in  the  Senate  was 
brilliant,  but,  like  all  the  rest  of  hia  politieal 
life,  erratic  and  marked        stnwg  persona] 


likee  and  dislikes,  by  which,  rather  than  by  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  or  of  hia  party, 
he  was  frequently  controlled.  Through  the  ei^t 
years  of  Grant's  administration  he  stood  out  as 
the  BixAesDuui  of  the  President  and  one  of  the 
principiU  leaders  of  the  Rqrabllcan  party  in  the 
Senate.  He  was  active  in  framing  and  push- 
ing through  Congress  the  reconstruction  legis- 
lation, and  was  instrumental  in  tJie  passage  of 
the  second  Civil  Rights  Act,  in  1875,  and  of  the 
act  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  in 
the  same  year.  In  the  Repubfican  National  Con- 
venticm  at  Cincinnati  in  1876,  Conkling  first  ap- 
peared as  a  presidential  candidate,  receiving 
93  votes.  "Ba  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  biu 
creating  the  Electoral  Commissiim  to  decide  the 
disputed  election  of  1876,  but,  when  ito  \vA%- 
ment  waa  announced,  declined  to  vote  for  its 
affirmation.  Himself  an  opponent  of  civil  service 
reform,  Conkling  was  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  reform  element  in  the  Republican 
party.  The  first  break  with  the  administra- 
tion occurred  in  April,  1877,  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  John  Sherman,  appointed 
a  eoimnissicm  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the 
customhouse;  The  investigatitm  brou^t  to 
light  extensive  irregularities  in  the  service, 
showing  in  particular  that  the  Federal  offioe- 
holders  in  New  York  constituted  a  large  army 
of  political  workers,  and  that  their  positions 
were  secured  by  and  dependent  upon  their  faith- 
ful service  in  behalf  of  the  men  holding  the 

Srincipal  government  office  in  the  city.  Presi- 
rat  ntyes  derided  upon  the  removal  of  Chester 
A.  Artiiur,  the  collector,  Qen.  Gteorae  H.  Sharpe, 
the  snrv^or,  and  A.  B.  ComeU,  the  naval 
officer  of  the  port,  and  in  October,  1877,  sent 
nominations  of  their  successors  to  the  Senate. 
Senator  Conkling  defended  the  displaced  offi- 
cials, and,  through  his  influence  in  the  Senate, 
secured  the  rejection  of  the  new  nominations. 
He  succeeded  in  blocking  all  the  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes  and  Secretary  Sherman  until  Jan- 
uary, 1879,  when,  a  new  lot  of  nominations  hav- 
ing been  made,  they  were  confirmed  in  spito  of 
Conkling's  continued  oppoeition.  Early  in  1880 
Senator  Conkling  became  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  nomination  of  General  Grant  for 
a  third  term  in  the  presidency.  How  much  of 
his  advocacy  was  due  to  his  r^^rd  for  Grant, 
and  how  much  to  his  hostility  to  the  two  other 
leading  candidates — Sherman,  witii  whom  he  had 
come  into  conflict  during  Hayes's  administra- 
tion, and  Blaine,  whose  bitter  political  uid  per- 
sonal enemy  he  had  been  for  24  years — can 
never  be  known.  The  convention,  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  Blaine  and  Sherman  interests, 
nominated  James  A.  Garfield.  Conkling  and 
the  famous  "306"  remained  faithful  to  Grant 
to  the  last  and  were  allowed  to  name  the  candi- 
date for  Vice  President.  The  result  emphasised 
Conkling's  hostility  towards  Blaine  and  even- 
tually led  to  the  former's  quarrel  with  Garfldd 
and  consequent  retiremoit  from  pc^itical  life. 
Immediate^  after  Oufidd's  inaagarati<m,  Conk- 
ling presented  to  the  President  a  list  of  men 
whom  he  desired  to  have  appointed  to  the  Fed- 
eral offices  in  New  York.  Garfidd's  appoint- 
ment of  Blaine  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  of 
Windom  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  instead 
of  Levi  P.  Morton,  whose  appointjnent  Conk- 
ling had  urged,  angered  Conkling  and  made  him 
nn willing  to  agree  to  any  sort  of  compromise 
witii  Garfield  on  the  New  York  appointoients. 
Without  consulting  him,  the  President  n<Hni- 
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Bated  for  the  collector  at  New  York  Williain 
H.  Bobertaon,  an  anti-Conkliag  man.  IU^l>ert- 
son's  nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Conkling,  who 
claimed  the  right  of  Senators  to  control  Fed- 
eral patronage  in  their  States.  Conkling  and 
his  colleague,  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  immediately  re- 
signed their  seats  in  the  Senate  and  appealed 
to  tiie  New  York  Legislature  to  justify  their 
eourae  by  reelecting  them.  After  an  ezcitiiur 
canvass  Conkling  and  Piatt  were  defeated,  and 
Warner  Miller  and  E.  O.  Lapham  were  chosen 
In  their  stead.  The  renuiinder  of  his  life  Conk- 
ling spent  in  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York 
City.  Id  1882  be  was  nominated  by  his  friend, 
President  Arthur,  to  sncceed  Ward  Hunt  as  an 
associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  but  he  declined.  Consult  lAfe  and  Let- 
ters, edited  by  A.  R.  Conkling  (New  York, 
1889). 

CONH.  An  IrrespmisiUe,  gay-spirited  fellow, 
the  leading  character  in  Dion  Boucicanlt* s  play 

The  Shaughran. 

CONN,  Hebbbbt  William  (1869-  ).  An 
American  zoologist  and  bacteriologist,  bom  at 
Fitchburs,  Mass.  He  took  his  baccalaureate  de- 
gree at  tne  Boston  University  and  his  doctorate 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  soon  after- 
ward became  professor  of  biology  at  Wesleyan 
UniTermty  in  Connecticut.  From  1889  to  1897 
he  wu  director  of  the  Marine  Bioloj^cal  Labo- 
ratory at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.  He  is 
considered  an  authori^  on  the  bacteriology  of 
dairy  products,  in  connection  with  which  he 
published  many  papers  (1890-1905)  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Station  at  Storrs, 
Conn.  In  1905  he  became  bacteriolt^at  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Health  and  direc- 
tor of  State  laboratory.  His  works  include: 
EvfOMtitm  of  To-Day  (1886) ;  The  Living  World 
(1891);  The  Study  of  Oerm-lAfe  (1897);  CIos- 
tipiaUon  of  Dairy  Bacteria  (1899) ;  PAtf  Method 
of  Evolution  (1900). 

OONKAUaHT,  kOn'uAt  (Ir.  Oonnaoht). 
The  northwestern  and  smEdleet  of  the  four  prov- 
inces of  Ireland,  bounded  north  and  west  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  east  by  Ulster  and  Leinster, 
and  south  by  Munster  (Map:  Ireland,  B  3). 
It  contains  the  counties  of  Galway,  Leitrim, 
Sfoyo>  Rosconim<m,  and  Sligo.  Area,  6671  square 
miles.  Pop.,  1841,  1,420,900;  1801.  719,600; 
1901,  646,9^2;  1911,  695,040. 

OONHAtTOroP,  Abthub  Williaic  Patbiok 
Albebt,  Dvex  of.  Prince  of  the  United  King- 
dom ( 1860-  ) .  The  third  son  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. He  entered  the  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich  in  1866  and  in  1880  became  a  major 
general.  He  was  created  Duke  of  Connaught 
and  Stratheam  and  Earl  of  Sussex  in  1874 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
1879  he  married  Princess  liouise  Marguerite  of 
Prussia.  He  served  in  Egypt  in  1882,  became 
a  general  in  1893,  and  from  1893  to  1898  was 
in  charge  of  the  permanent  camp  at  Aldershot. 
In  1896  he  represented  Queen  Victoria  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  II  and  in  1903 
was  the  representative  of  Edward  VII  at  the 
coronation  durbar  at  Delhi.  He  aneeeeded  Lord 
Roberts  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in 
Ireland  in  1900,  became  field  marshal  in  1902 
and  inspector  general  of  the  forces  in  1904,  and 
was  commander  in  chief  in  the  Mediterranean 
in  1907-09.  In  October,  1911,  he  arrived  in 
Qn^we  as  Governor  General  of  Canada.  In 
1914  Prince  Alexander  of  Teck,  Queen  Mary^ 


bntUier,  was  appointed  as  his  sueoessor.  The 
Duke's  children  include  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Sweden  (bom  1882),  Prince  Arthur  (bom 
1883),  who  married  the  Duchess  of  Fife  in 
1913,  and  Princess  Victoria  Patricia  ( bora 
1886),  pt^ularly  known  as  "Princess  Pat." 

CONNEAITT,  k0n'n6-at'.  A  ciiy  on  Conneaut 
Creek,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio,  68  miles  by  rail 
northeast  of  Cleveland,  noted  as  the  landing 

glace  of  the  first  white  settlers  of  northern 
ihio  in  1706  (Map:  Ohio,  J  2).  It  is  on  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  and  tiie  Bessemer 
and  Lake  Erie  railroads,  and  has  a  good  harbor 
at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  where  there  is  a 
lighthouse.  It  is  an  important  ore  'and  coal 
port,  being  noted  for  its  exceptional  facilities 
for  handling  large  cargoes.  There  are  exten- 
sive railroad  shops  and  manufactories  of  canned 
goods,  B^f-sealing  packages,  bricks,  shovels, 
leather,  lumber,  etc  C<nineaut  also  exports 
molding  sand  and  farm  produce.  The  city  c<m- 
tains  three  hospitals,  a  Carnegie  library,  and 
a  public  park.  The  dectric-light-  plant  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  city,  which  was  first  in- 
corporated in  1832.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
elected  biennially,  assisted  by  a  council.  Pop., 
1890,  3241;  1900,  7133;  1910,  8310. 

CONNECTICUT,  k6n-n«t^-kat  (Algonquin 
(^winm-taJb-ut,  loiv  river).  One  of  the  original 
thirteen  States  of  the  United  States;  a  north 
Atlantic  coast  State  and  the  southwesteramost 
of  the  New  England  States  (Map:  United  States, 
L  2).  It  is  included  between  lat.  40"  69'  and 
42'  3'  N.  and  long.  71"  47'  and  73"  43'  W., 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Massachusetts, 
on  the  east  by  Rhode  Island,  on  the  south  by 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  oo  the  west  by  New 
York.  It  has  an  ntreme  length  from  east  to 
west  of  nearly  106  miles,  and  an  average  length 
of  about  95  miles;  an  extreme  width  from  north 
to  soutli  of  76  miles,  and  an  average  width  of  67 
miles,  with  a  total  area  of  4966  square  miles,  of 
which  145  square  miles  are  water  surface. 
Connecticut  is  one  of  the  smallest  States  in  tbe 
Union,  only  two  States  being  smaller,  but  It 
ranks  thirty-second  in  population.  The  bound- 
ary lines  between  Connecticut  and  the  adjoin- 
ing States  are  somewhat  irr^ular,  since  th^  de- 
pend on  tAd.  grants  and  surveys  which  were  very 
unsystnnatie. 

Topography.  Hie  area  of  Connecticut  may 
he  divided  into  three  parts,  a  western  highland 
and  an  eastern  highland  and  between  them  a 
central  lowland.  The  central  lowland  is  eveiy- 
wliere  less  than  600  feet  in  altitude,  with  the 
exception  of  a  longitudinal  hill  range,  which  in 
its  southern  part  is  broken  into  detached  por- 
tions arranged  in  echelon,  and  two  or  three 
shorter  hill  ranges  near  the  western  border. 
From  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  as  far 
as  Middletown,  that  central  lowland  is  traversed 
by  the  Connecticut  River.  From  Middletown  to 
Long  Island  Sound  the  Connecticut  River  trav- 
erses a  corner  of  the  eastern  highland  in  a  nar- 
row gorge.  The  Connecticut  River  is  a  tidal 
estuary  from  its  mouth  to  a  point  beyond  Hart- 
ford; and,  at  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
State,  tibe  flood  pU^n  of  the  Connecticut  has  an 
altitude  less  than  60  feet  With  the  exception 
of  the  hill  ranges  above  referred  to,  the  wh(^e 
central  lowland  is  an  area  of  very  slight  relief. 
In  strong  contrast  with  the  central  lowland  the 
western  and  eastem  hif^lands  are  exceeding 
rugged,  showing  substantial^  no  lavd  tracts  ex- 
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oept  the  narrow  flood  plaina  and  terraces  of  the 
rivers.  The  highest  altitudes  of  the  State  are 
near  the  northwest  comer,  Bear  Mountain  at- 
taining an  altitude  of  23S5  feet,  and  Oridley 
Mountain  an  altitude  of  2200  feet.  Both  of 
these  are  in  the  town  of  Salisbury.  The  cul- 
minating points  of  the  eastern  highltmd  are  only 
about  half  as  high  as  those  of  the  western  high- 
land. Bald  Hill  in  Union  is  1285  feet  in  alti- 
tude, and  Snow  Hill  in  Ashford  1213  feet.  The 
rivers  flow  through  these  rugged  highlands  in 
narrow  valleys.  Both  the  eastern  and  western 
highlands  rise  pretty  abruptly  from  the  surface 
of  the  central  lowland,  so  that  from  points  in 
the  lowland  tiie  view  either  eastward  or  weat- 
wa^  is  bounded  by  what  appears  to  be  a  moun- 
tain wall.  In  spite  of  the  absence  of  level  coun- 
try in  the  highlands,  it  is  noteworthy  that  from 
almost  any  point  of  view  the  sky  line  appears 
straight  and  almost  horizontal.  Most  of  the  cul- 
minating points  of  the  highlands,  and  also  the 
summits  of  the  hill  ranges  within  the  central 
lowland,  may  be  conceived  to  touch  an  imagi- 
nary inclined  plain  sloping  gently  southeastward 
from  the  northwest  comer  of  the  State.  The 
topography  accordingly  suggests  that  t^e  eastern 
and  western  highlands  are  both  remnants  of  an 
uplifted  and  tilted  peneplain,  in  which  have  been 
carved  by  erosion  the  broad  central  lowland  and 
the  narrow  highland  vallevs.  The  topc^raphio 
difference  between  the  highlands  and  the  low- 
land results  fnnn  the  geological  structure,  the 
highland  rocks  being  strong  and  the  lowland 
rocks  weak.  The  eastern  and  western  hi^lands 
are  simply  the  south  end  of  the  general  highland 
of  central  and  western  New  England.  While  the 
whole  area  of  Connecticut  appears  at  one  time  to 
have  been  eroded  nearly  to  a  base-level  plain,  the 
surface  of  the  region  farther  north  seems  never 
to  have  been  so  ctnnpletely  peneplatned,  some  iso- 
lated summits,  like  Wauiusett  and  Monadno^ 
and  the  great  mountain  mass  of  Vbe  White 
Mountains,  having  never  been  d^aded  to  the 
general  level.  Between  the  highlands  of  New 
Hampshire  and  VemuHit  the  Connecticut  River 
flows  in  a  narrow  valley,  the  soft  rocks  which 
have  permitted  the  erosion  of  the  brood  central 
lowland  of  Connecticut  not  extending  so  far 
north  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Massachusetts. 

The  coast  of  CtHineetieot  is  very  broken  and 
irregular  uid  consists  of  a  succession  of  rocky 
points  and  gravel  or  sanc^  beaches.  It  possesses 
a  number  of  good  harbors,  and  the  larger  rivers 
have  estuaiy-like  mouths,  The  coast  waters  are 
shallow,  but  usually  deep  enough  to  permit  ves- 
sels to  come  close  to  land.  Numerous  small 
rocky  islands  skirt  the  shores;  the  largest  island 
on  this  coast  being  Fisher's  Island,  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Thsmes,  which,  while  geographically  be- 
longing to  the  Connecticut  coast,  politically  be- 
longs to  New  York. 

^e  hydrc^iraphy  of  Connecticut  is  simple  in 
general  outline,  the  streams  for  the  most  part 
following  the  slope  of  land  from  the  north 
towards  the  south.  Since  this  slope  is  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  higher  land  to  the  north,  the 
main  streams  rise  north  of  the  Connecticut  bound- 
ary, and  the  waters  flow  in  a  generally  southerly 
direction  across  the  State  and  empty  into  Long 
Islimd  Sound.  There  are  three  main  river  tiy»- 
terns — ^the  Housatonio-Naugatnck  in  the  v^rt, 
the  Connecticut  in  the  middle,  and  the  Thames 
in  the  east.  The  streams  tributary  to  these 
main  rivers  are  numerous,  and  swne  of  them  are 
of  considerable  size.  In  tbe  southern  part  of  the 


State  there  are  many  small  streams  which  have 
a  southerly  directirai  and  flow  struct  to  the 
Sound.  Few  of  these  snail  streams  are  more 
than  26  mites  in  length  in  a  direct  course.  The 
Connecticut  watercourses  have  in  general  deeply 
cut  their  paths  through  the  highlands,  so  thu 
on  the  main  streams  the  fall  is  less  than  mig^ 
be  expected  from  the  neighboring  devations.  The 
smaller  streams,  however,  and  Uie  Uu^r  ones  in 
their  upper  coursee,  furnish  a  large  supply  of 
water  power. 

Geology.  Tbe  rocks  of  the  highlands  are 
faigblv  crystalline.  Cbidsses  and  mica  schists 
are  the  most  abundant,  though  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  there  are  some  bands  of  ciys- 
talline  limestone  or  marble,  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  are  found  some  crystalline  rocks  of 
more  basic  constitution  than  the  prevalent 
l^ieisses  and  schists.  The  gneisses  often  grade 
mto  granite  ana  are  often  cut  by  intrusive 
masses  of  gruiite.  These  crystalline  rocks  are 
all  pre-Triassic  in  age,  but  how  much  is  pre- 
Canmrian  and  how  much  is  Paleozoic  Is  not 
known.  So  omnplete  has  been  the  metamorphiam 
that  no  vestiges  of  fossils  have  yet  been  lonnd 
in  any  part  of  the  crystalline  areas  of  Connecti- 
cut. Some  of  the  formations  of  tiie  western  part 
of  the  State  have  been  traced  into  the  adjacent 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and 
their  stratigraphic  position  has  been  fairly  wdl 
established.  The  mkrblee  of  the  western  border 
are  of  Cambrian  and  Ordovician  age.  Cer- 
tain others  of  the  rocks  of  the  western  highland 
have  been  definitely  recc^ized  as  respectively 
pre-Cambrian,  Cambrian,  and  Ordovician.  In 
regard  to  most  of  the  rocks  of  tbe  western  hi^- 
land,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  rodts  of  Uie 
eastern  highland,  nothing  more  definite  can  be 
said  than  that  they  are  pre-Triaseic  The  area 
of  Connecticut  was  doubtless  affected  by  the  oro- 
genio  movonents  of  pre-Cambrian,  post-Ordovi- 
oian,  and  post-Carboniferous  times,  and  how 
much  of  the  disturbance  and  metamorphiBm 
which  the  rocks  have  suffered  is  due  to  each 
of  these  revolutions  cannot  now  be  determined. 
The  last  of  these  orogenic  movements  left  moun- 
tain areas  of  considerable  elevation  in  eastern 
and  western  Connecticut;  between  which  lay  a 
broad  geo^nelinal  depression,  where  now  is  the 
central  lowland  of  the  State.  In  this  troii{^ 
were  deposited  the  Triassie  rocks  which  are  now 
the  surmce  rocks  of  that  area.  These  rodcs  are 
chiefly  red  sandstones,  varying  into  shales  and 
conglomerates.  None  of  the  deposits  are  marine. 
How  much  respectively  is  estuarine,  fluvial,  la- 
custrine, pluvial,  and  eeolian,  is  not  definitely 
known.  About  the  middle  of  the  period  of  Tri- 
assie dqiosition  was  an  epoch  of  vulcanism.  In- 
trusive sheets  of  igneous  rock  CMne  to  be  inter- 
calated among  the  Tower  strata,  while  three  great 
lava  sheets  at  comparatively  short  intervals 
found  tiidu-  way  to  the  surface,  each  in  its  turn 
to  be  covered  by  later  sediments.  Tlie  second 
of  these  lava  sheets  was  a  massive  one,  several 
hundred  feet  in  thidcness.  At  the  dose  of  the 
Triassie  a  broad  geanticlinal  uplift,  whose  axis 
was  near  the  western  border  of  Connecticut, 
uplifted  and  tilted  the  sandstones,  giving  th^ 
a  general  dip  to  the  east.  This  elevation  was 
accompanied  with  ocmslderablci  faulting  of  the 
strata.  During  the  later  Meaonnc  the  area  of 
Connecticut  suffered  a  great  amount  of  eroeion, 
and,  by  the  close  of  Mescooio  time,  the  efystal- 
line  and  the  Triassie  areas  alike  were  reduced 
to  a  peneplain.    In  early  Tertiary  time  this 
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peneplain  was  uplifted  so  as  to  attain  in  the 
northweBiern  comer  of  the  State  an  altitude  of 
about  half  a  iid\e,  from  whieh  it  sloped  gently 
towards  the  southeast.  The  present  topography 
was  carved  in  Tertiary  time  out  of  this  tilted 
peneplain.  The  broad  central  lowland  was  ex- 
cavated in  the  weak  Triassic  rocks.  The  out- 
crops of  the  lava  sheets  and  of  the  intniaive 
sheets  of  igneous  roclc  determined  the  locaticai 
of  the  bill  ranges  of  the  central  lowland.  The 
faulting  of, the  strata  broke  the  continuity  of 
those  outcrops  and  gave  the  resultant  ridges 
their  echelon  arrangement.  In  the  regions  of 
the  hard  crystalline  rocks  the  streams  have  been 
able  to  excavate  only  narrow  valleys,  and  the 
culminating  points  of  the  dissected  plateau  re- 
tain approximat^y  the  altitude  of  the  tilted 
peneplain. 

Connecticut  was  covered  by  the  ice  of  the 
Glacial  period.  While  the  rocks  everywhere  bear 
the  characteristic  marks  of  glacial  scouring,  it 
is  not  believed  that  the  general  topography  of 
the  State  was  in  any  considerable  uMree  al- 
tered by  glacial  erosion.  The  effects  ot  {facial 
deposition,  covering  the  whole  area  of  the  State 
with  an  irn^lar  mantie  of  drift,  are  seen  in 
innumerable  lakes  and  ponds.  Disturbances  of 
drainage  by  glacial  deposition  have  resulted  In 
the  formation  of  numerous  waterfalls.  A  very 
remarkable  example  of  change  of  drainage  due 
to  the  events  of  the  Glacial  period  is  shown  by 
the  streams  in  the  western  part  of  the  oentnu 
lowland.  Prior  to  the  Glacial  period  a  sinj^e 
river  flowed  southward  from  near  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  State  to  New  Haven  Bay.  The 
<!ourse  of  that  river  is  now  represented  by  parts 
of  the  Farmington,  Pequabuck^  Quinnipiac,  and 
Mill.  The  inlets  and  harbors  of  the  Connecticut 
coast  are  due  to  a  slight  poet-Glacial  depression 
which  drowned  the  aouih  ends  of  the  valleys. 

OUmate  aii4  Soil.  In  Connecticut  the  aver- 
age annuiU  temperature  decreases  from  about 
50'  F.  on  the  south  coast  to  about  48°  in  the 
northeast  and  46*  in  the  northwest.  In  mid- 
winter the  average  temperatures  decrease  from 
about  30°  along  the  south  coast  to  24°  in  the 
north.  In  all  portions  of  the  State  the  tonpera- 
ture  usually  descends  below  zero  at  times  during 
the  winter  and  may  even  fall  as  low  as  —10° 
or  —15°  F.  In  midflummer  the  average  tem- 
perature is  about  72*  along  the  south  ooaat,  but 
increases  to  74'  in  the  middle  interior^  and  de. 
creases  again  to  about  70°  in  the  northwest. 
During  the  summer  extreme  temperatures  rang- 
ing from  90°  to  100°  F.  may  be  expected  in  au 
puts  of  the  State. 

The  prevailing  winds  in  Connecticut  are  from 
the  westward.  In  the  winter  the  prevailing  wind 
throughout  most  of  the  State  is  from  the  north- 
west, and  in  midsummer  fnmi  the  southwest. 
The  prevaloit  southwest  winds  during  tiie  sum- 
mer months  considerably  lowv  the  land  tem- 
peratures on  the  south  coast  and  to  scane  dis- 
tance inland,  while  the  prevalent  nortiiwest  winds 
during  the  winter  carry  the  inland  cold  air  to 
the  coast.  The  monthly  mean  value  of  relative 
humidity  varies  from  about  60  to  about  80  per 
cent,  and  is  generally  a  little  lees  tn  the  spring 
than  at  other  times  of  the  year,  though  the 
variaticm  is  very  irregular.  Throughout  most 
M  the  State  the  average  rain&Il  during  the  year 
is  from  45  to  60  inches.  The  precipitation  is 
extrrandy  irregular,  but  on  the  average  not  very 
unequaUr  dismbuted  among  the  months  of  the 
year.  Toe  snowfall  varies  veiy  much  from  year 


to  year,  but  on  an  average  for  a  series  of  years 
about  40  inches  fall  on  the  south  coast,  and 
then  is  a  rather  r^ular  increase  towards  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  to  60  inches  in  the 
northeast  comer  and  to  60  inehea  in  the  north- 
west corner. 

The  valley  land  of  Connecticut  Is  usually  a 
rich  alluvial  deposit.  The  hiriier  groimd  is 
mostly  covered  with  glacial  till,  affording  a 
stony  soil,  much  of  which  is  well  adapted  for 
forestry,  fruit  growing,  and  pasturage.  The 
northern  part  of  the  Connecticut  River  valley, 
as  far  south  as  Middletown,  has  a  rich,  deep, 
loamy  soil,  often  with  a  clay  subeoil.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  and  along  the  coast 
the  soil  is  sandy. 

For  flora  and  fauna,  see  paragraphs  under 
UinTED  States. 

Uining.  Connecticut  has  small  importance 
as  a  producer  of  minerals,  the  total  value  of 
the  mineral  products  being  less  than  $4,000,000 
annually,  and  of  this  approximately  80  per  cent 
is  derived  frcan  quarries  and  clay  products.  Aa 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  inm  ore  is  mined, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  pig  iron  is  made,  but 
aside  from  that  there  is  in  the  State  no  metal 
mining  nor  any  production  of  mineral  fud. 
The  quarrying  industry  in  1912  yielded  products 
valued  at  91,467,458,  compared  with  $1,215,462 
in  1911.  The  principal  stone  quarried  is  desig- 
nated in  the  trade  as  granite,  altliougb  much  of 
the  material  quarried  under  the  name  of  granite 
is  gneiss.  Quarrying  of  trap  rock  is  fuso  an 
important  industry,  and  the  value  of  the  output 
of  this  in  1912  was  about^  75  per  cent  of  that 
of  granite  or  gneiss.  Gr'anite  is  quarried  in 
every  county,  but  the  principal  operations  are  in 
New  Haven  and  New  London  counties,  and  there 
are  others  of  considerable  importance  in  Wind- 
ham and  Fairfield  counties.  Trap  rock  is  pro- 
duced chiefly  in  Hartford  and  New  Haven  coun- 
ties. In  additiwi  to  granite  and  trap  rock,  com- 
mercial quarries  of  red  sandstone  are  operated 
at  Hartford,  Middlesex,  and  New  Haven  counties, 
and  some  marble  has  been  produced  in  Litch- 
field County.  Clay-woriEing  establi^ments  are 
located  chiefly  in  the  Connecticut  River  valley. 
The  product  consists  chiefly  of  common  brioc, 
whidi  represents  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
ou^ut  of  clay.  Clay  products  were  valued  in 
1912  at  $1,507,787,  compared  with  $1,284,106  In 

1911.  Lime,  valued  at  ^71,356,  was  produced  in 

1912,  compared  with  the  value  of  $328,904  for 
the  product  of  I91I.  The  lime-producing  coun- 
ties are  Fairfield  and  Litchfield  in  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  State.  Connecticut  is  the 
third  State  in  the  Union  in  tiie  production  of 
feldspar.  The  output  in  1912  amounted  to  19,- 
075  short  tons,  valued  at  $94,097,  compared  with 
16,497  short  tons,  valued  at  $73,657  in  1911. 
Otiier  commercial  mineral  products  are  infu- 
sorial earth,  mineral  waters,  qui^tz,  sand-lime 
brick,  sand,  and  gravel.  The  total  value  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  State  in  1912  was  $3,716,- 
480,  compared  with  $3,151,588  in  1911. 

Agriculture.  Practically  all  the  soils  of  the 
State  are  derived,  either  Erectly  or  indirectly, 
through  the  glaciation  of  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  underlying  rock.  The  highland  portions 
have  been  chiefly  swept  bare  of  the  finer  soil- 
forming  material  at  lul  of  the  higher  altitudes 
and  upon  the  more  precipitous  slopes.  The  lower 
slopes  and  the  more  gently  rolling  portions  of 
the  highlands  are  deeply  covered  with  complex 
glacial  dAnis  known  as  "till."   TbiB  ^vta  rise 
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chiefly  to  stony,  sandy  loams  and  stony  loams, 
with  smaller  areas  of  heavier  loam.  Within 
the  Connecticut  River  basin  and  in  all  the  smaller 
valleys  found  within  boUi  porticHis  of  the  high- 
land, there  were  depotited  giavda,  Bsnd^  Mmaiy 
loam,  and  clays  at  the  time  of  the  receerion  oif 
the  glacial  ice.  These  more  level  portions  con- 
stitute some  of  the  best  agricultural  lands  within 
the  borders  of  the  State.  Upon  the  sandy  loams 
and  the  loamy  soils  the  tobacco  industry,  the 
market  gardening,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  fruit  industry  are  carried  on.  The  upland 
soils  are  chiefly  used  tor  grazing  and  the  pro- 
duction of  grass  and  com.  Extensive  areas  are 
too  steep  in  slope  or  too  rocky  for  any  other 
occupation  than  that  of  forestry  or  pasturage. 
The  growing  horticultural  interests  of  the  State 
are  located  chiefly  upon  the  deeper  areas  of  the 
glacial  loams  in  the  highland  portions.  That 
agriculture  has  not  progressed  in  recent  years 
is  shown  by  the  flgures  of  the  thirteenth  census 
taken  in  1910,  compared  with  those  of  the  census 
of  1900.  In  1910  the  total  number  of  farms  in 
the  State  was  26,815,  while  in  1900  It  was  26,- 
94S— a  decrease  of  133  in  the  decade.  Of  the 
total  land  area  of  apprcnclmately  3,084300  acres, 
there  were  in  1910  in  farms  2,165,788  acres, 
while  in  1900  there  were  2,312,088— a  decrease 
of  126,296  acres  in  the  de(»de.  The  improved 
land  in  farms  in  1910  was  988,262,  while  in 
1900  it  was  1,064,625  acres— a  decrease  of  76- 
273  acres.  The  average  acres  per  farm  in  1910 
were  81.5,  compared  with  86.8  in  1900.  The 
total  value  of  farm  pr<^>erty  in  1910  WM  $160,- 
390,771,  compared  'isJtfa  the  value  in  1900  of 
$113,305,580.  This  valuation  includes  land, 
buildings,  implements  and  machinery,  dtHnestio 
animals,  poultry,  and  bees.  The  average  value 
of  all  property  per  farm  in  1910  was  $5944,  and 
in  1900,  $4205.  In  1910  the  average  value  of 
land  per  acre  was  $33.03,  and  in  1900,  $22.68. 
Of  the  total  number  of  farms  In  the  State,  in 
1910,  24,183  were  <^eraied  1^  owners  uid  man- 
agers, and  2632  by  tauuits.  In  1880  about  10 
out  of  every  100  farms  in  the  State  were  oper- 
ated by  tenants.  This  proportion  increased  dur- 
ing the  next  20  years,  until  in  1900  about  13 
farms  in  every  100  were  operated  by  tenants.  In 
the  succeeding  decade  the  movement  was  re- 
versed, and  the  tenancy'  in  1910  was  a  little  less 
frequrat  tluui  in  1880.  Of  the  farms  owned  In 
1910,  13,080  were  free  from  mortgage  and  9968 
were  mortgaged.  The  average  debt  per  farm  in 
1910  was  $1309,  and  the  average  equity  per 
farm  was  $2874.  The  largest  number  of  Con- 
necticut farms  are  from  50  to  99  acres.  Changes 
during  t^e  last  decade  have  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increases  in  the  relative  number  of 
smaller  farms  at  the  expense  of  the  relative 
number  of  larger  ones.  In  1910  three  out  of 
every  four  Connecticut  farmers  were  native 
whites,  and  one  out  of  every  four  was  a  foreign- 
bom  white.  Hie  native  white  famiers  num< 
bered  19,841,  and  the  foreign-bora  686U  1%e 
negro  and  other  non-white  farmers  numbered 
113.  Of  the  foreign-bom  white  farmers,  1638 
were  Germans,  1164  Irish,  676  RussiMis,  675 
Swedish,  Sfil  English,  544  Austrian,  306  Cana- 
dian, 319  Italian,  191  Hungarian. 

The  general  character  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  State  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  only  about 
nine  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  crops  is  con- 
tributed by  the  cereals,  while  nearly  one-third 
is  contributed  hy  har  and  forage,  nearly  one- 
sixth      tobaooo,  and  about  one^ixth  by  pota- 


toes  and  other  v^(etables,  the  remainder,  repre- 
senting in  value  about  22  per  cent  of  the  total, 
consists  mostly  of  forest  products,  fmits  and 
nuts,  flowers  and  plants,  and  nursery  products. 
The  acreage,  prodnctiiMi,  and  value  m  the  prin- 
cipal crops  in  1909  and  in  1913  are  shown  in  the 
table  below.  The  flgures  for  1909  are  from  the 
thirteenth .  census,  while  those  for  1913  are  es> 
timates  made  by  the  United  States  ]>epartment 
of  Agriculture. 
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1.031,000 

1S09 

33,859 

3.684.414 

1.882,197 

370,000 

432.000* 

8.683.000 

1900 

«0I,322 

640.366 

7,234,500 

TobMoo.  .1913 

18.400 

28,520,000t 

5.980.000 

1909 

16,042 

28.110,453 

4,416,048 

*  ToBi  t  Pmmdi. 


As  will  be  noted  from  this  table,  by  far  the 
most  important  product  of  the  State  is  hay  and 
forage,  and  the  second  in  value  is  tobacco.  Pi^ 
tatoes.  With  an  acreage  of  about  50  per  cent 
above  that  of  tobacco,  show  a  value  hardly  (mo- 
third  as  great.  The  acreage  of  com  decreased 
rery  greatly  from  1879  to  1889,  but  since  the 
latter  date  it  has  shown  considerable  increase. 
Oats  deereassd  in  acreage  fr«n  1870  over  72 
per  cent,  although  there  was  a  sligfat  increase 
from  1899  to  1009.  During  t^e  last  decade  the 
increases  in  acreage  are  in  tobacco,  com,  and 
oats;  decreases  in  acreage  are  in  rye,  buckwheat, 
hay  and  forage,  and  potatoes.  The  cultivaticm 
of  tobacco  was  beffun  in  1640,  if  not  earlier,  and 
it  is  confined  ehiedy  to  the  valleys  of  the  House- 
tonic  and  Connecticut  rivers.  The  tobacco, 
which  is  of  a  superior  quality  and  of  a  mild 
fla%-or,  is  used  chiefly  for  wranpers  for  cigars 
made  from  the  stronger-flavored  Havana  tobMco. 

The  growing  of  v^etablee  is  one  of  the  most 
important  agricultural  industries.  The  value  of 
the  v^tables  other  than  potatoes  and  sweet 
potatoes  in  1909  was  $1,965,635,  and  the  acre- 
age devoted  to  this  was  16,250.  The  raising  of 
flowers  and  plants  and  nursery  products  is  also 
relatively  important.  To  these,  1330  acres  were 
devoted  in  1900,  and  the  output  was  valued  at 
$1,308337.  The  orchard  fruits  produced  in 
1009  were  1,874,000  boshds,  valued  at  $1,327,000. 
Apples  OMitributed  won  Vbau  four-fifths  of  ihin 
quantity,  and  peaches,  nectarines,  and  pears 
most  of  the  remainder.  Small  fruits  in  1910 
were  valued  at  $316,752.  Of  these,  strawberries 
were  by  far  the  most  important. 

The  total  value  of  live  sbotk  on  the  farms, 
including  domestie  animals,  ponltiy,  and  beea, 
in  1910  was  $14,164,000,  of  which  domestie  ani- 
mals contributed  $13,133,000.  Cattle  numbered 
196,318,  valued  at  $6,730,287;  horses,  46,341, 
valued  at  $5,739,400;  mules,  416,  valued  at  $72,- 
721;  swine,  62,372,  valued  at  $472,741;  sheep, 
22,418,  valued  at  $112,349.  Poultry  of  all  sorts 
numbered  1,265,702,  valued  at  $988,653.  The 
number  of  dairy  cows  on  the  farms  in  1010  was 
122353,  and  uie  amount  of  milk  rowrted  in 
that  yw  was  46,760300  gallona.  Butter  made 
w  the  farms  was  valued  at  $1378300. 

Slsheriea.   The  fisheries  of  the  State  are  of 
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great  commercial  importance,  ranking  third 
among  the  New  England  States  in  the  value  of 
their  product.  The  total  value  of  flah  In  1908 
was  12,981,720.  Of  this  product,  oysters  were 
the  most  irailiiable.  Of  these  there  were  taken 
for  market  purposes  1,394,600  pounds,  v^ued 
at  $1,167,600,  and  for  seeding  purposes,  2,553,500 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,415,290.  Next  in  order  of 
value  were  menhaden,  28,636,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $93,350;  lobsters,  661,300  pounds,  valued  at 
$84,280;  cod,  820,300  pounds,  valued  at  $26,720; 
flatfish  and  flounders,  707,100  pounds,  valued  at 
$21,260;  and  swordflsh,  240,100  pounds,  valued 
at  $14,600.  Among  other  fish  taken  in  conelder' 
ahle  quantities  were  alewives,  mackerel,  shad, 
weakfish,  dams,  and  eels.  There  were  052  in- 
dependent Ashermen  engaged  in  Ashing  in  differ- 
ent parte  of  the  State,  and  1195  wage-earning 
fishermen  were  employed.  The  vessels  engaged 
in  fisheries  numhered  237  and  were  valued  at 
$796,364.  The  cash  capital  invested  in  the  fish- 
eries of  the  State  was  $572,290. 

Manufactures.  Connecticut  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  manufacturing  States. 
This  prominence  is  due  to  several  eausest  the 
diie^  of  whidi  ore  the  early  establishment  of  a 
number  of  important  industries  in  the  State  and 
the  unusually  large  amount  of  capital  available 
for  investment  in  manufacturing  industries.  Ad- 
ditional causes  are  the  comparatively  abundant 
water  power  and  its  geographic  location  near 
New  York  City,  with  which  many  of  the  manu- 
facturing centres  of  the  State  have  direct  water- 
banspcHtatitm  facilities.  Bridg^Mnrt,  New 
Haven,  and  New  London  are  seaports  of  con- 
siderable prwninence  and  tffori  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  domestic  coastwise  commerce.  In 
addition,  the  main  line  of  the  most  important 
railroad  system  in  New  England,  the  New  York, 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford,  croaaes  Connecticut 
and  gives  direct  and  adequate  connection  with 
all  parts  of  the  oountry.  The  growth  and  con- 
oenbuti<Ha  of  the  popuIaticHi  ox  the  State  have 
been  closely  related  to  the  Increase  In  the  im- 
portance of  its  manufacturing  industries.  In 
1849  an  average  of  60,731  wage  eamera,  repre- 
eenting  13.7  per  cent  of  the  total  population, 
were  employed  in  manufactures,  whue  in  1909 
an  average  of  210,702  wage  earners,  or  18.9 
per  cent  of  the  total  popmation,  were  so  en- 
gaged. In  1849  the  total  value  of  tiie  manu- 
loetures  of  the  Slate^  including  the  products  oi 
the  neighborhood  and  hand  industries,  amounted 
to  $47,115,000,  while  in  1009,  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  the  products  of  the  neighborhood  and 
hand  industries,  it  reached  $490,272,000.  These 
figures  represent  increases  of  315.6  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  wage  eamera,  and  940.6  per  cent 
in  the  value  of  products.  During  this  period 
the  gross  ^ue  of  the  products  per  cajiita  of  the 
total  population  of  vie  State  increased  from 
$127  to  $440.  In  spite  of  this  fact  the  State's 
propOTtion  of  the  total  value  of  products  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  fdl  from  4.6  per 
cent  in  1849  to  2.8  per  cent  in  1899  and  2.4  per 
cent  in  1900. 

The  rank  of  Connecticut  among  the  States  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  its  manufactured  products 
was  twelfUi  in  1909,  as  compared  with  eleventh 
in  1809,  and  fifth  in  1849.  The  most  important 
data  in  relation  to  the  manufactures  of  the  State 
in  1009  in  comparison  with  1904  wiU  be  found 
in  the  table  below.  In  this  table,  because  of 
lack  of  space,  only  indufftries  the  value  of  whose 
products  exceeded  $2,000,000  in  1000  are  Indnded. 


From  this  table  it  will  be  noted  that  in  Con- 
necticut in  1909  there  were  4261  manufacturing 
establishments  whicb  gave  employment  to  an 
average  of  233,871  persona  during  the  year  and 
paid  out  $136,756,000  in  salaries  and  wages.  Of 
the  total  number  of  persons  employed,  210,702 
were  wage  eamerB.  The  value  of  the  products, 
turned  out  by  these  estahlishmenta  was  $490,- 
272,000,  to  produce  which  materials  costing  $267,- 
259,000  were  used.  The  value  added  by  manu- 
facture was  thus  $233,013,000,  which  represents 
the  net  wealth  created  by  manufacturing  opera- 
tions during  the  year. 

In  general  this  table  brings  out  the  fact  that 
the  manufacturing  industries  <^  the  State  as  a 
whole  showed  greater  development  durti^  the 
more  recent  five-year  period  (1904r-09)  thoA 
during  the  preceding  five-year  period  (1899- 
1004),  although  a  marked  increase  is  shown 
for  both  periods  in  all  items  except  in  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  from  1899  to  1004.  Dur- 
ing the  later  period  the  nimiber  of  establish- 
ments increased  22.3  per  cent,  the  average  num- 
ber of  wage  earners  16.1  per  cent,  the  value  of 
products  32.8  per  cent,  and  the  value  added  by 
manufacture  31.1  per  cent. 

Although  a  few  industries  predtmiinate  in  im- 
portance, there  is,  on  the  whole,  a  wide  diver- 
sity in  manufacturing  activities.  The  leading 
individual  industries,  measured  by  value  of  prod- 
ucts, are  those  connected  with  brass  and  iron 
manufactures,  lltey  include  the  making  of 
rolled  brass  and  copper,  which  composed  tiie 
major  portion  of  the  product,  and  of  brass  ware, 
in  the  mannfacture  of  which  Connecticut  is  par- 
ticularly prominent.  The  State  ranks  first  in 
the  combined  value  of  brass  and  bronze  products, 
reporting  44.6  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
United  States.  The  leading  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  the  State,  however,  is  connected  with 
textile  manufactures.  These  include  cotton 
goods;  silk  and  silk  goods;  woolen,  worsted,  and 
felt  goods;  and  hosiery  and  knit  goods.  These 
four  branches  in  1909  gave  employment  to  an 
average  of  34,992  wage  earners,  or  16.2  per  cent 
of  the  total  for  all  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  State.  The  value  of  the  products  amounted 
to  $70,460,000,  or  14.4  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  manufactured  products.  Of  the  total  value 
of  products  for  these  branches  of  the  textile  in- 
dustiT,  34.4  per  cent  was  contributed  by  the 
cotton  mills,  20.9  I17  the  silk  milla.  27.6  by  the 
wocden  and  worsted  mills,  and  8.2  per  cent  by 
the  hosiery  and  knitting  mills. 

The  industries  relating  to  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products  are  of  greater  importance 
than  is  indicated  by  the  statistics.  Some 
machine  shops  manufacture  a  distinctive  product 
and  are  assigned  to  other  classifications.  The 
most  important  product  is  hardware,  of  which 
more  than  two-Arths  of  the  total  value  reported 
for  the  United  States  in  1000  is  reported  from 
Connecticut.  Snae  of  the  largest  eataUish- 
mentfl,  oQier  than  those  produdng  hardware, 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  and 
metal-working  machinery  and  intemal-eombna- 
tion  engines. 

The  manufacture  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
is  one  of  the  State's  most  important  manufac- 
turing industries.  It  is  now  mainly  centralized 
in  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport.  The  increase  in 
the  value  of  products  was  much  greater  frran 
1899  to  1904  than  from  1004  to  1009,  being  57.2 
per  cent  and  12.3  per  eeat  respectively  for  the 
two  flve-yeftr  periods.   Connecticut  is  tiie  lead- 
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COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  FOR  1909  AND  1904 
AIX  INDUSTRIES  CX)MBIK£D  AND  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES 
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ing  State  in  the  total  value  of  the  products  of 
these  induBtries.  In  1909  the  combined  products 
of  industries  related  to  silverware  formed  over 
one-third  of  the  total  value  for  the  country. 
Plated  ware  comprises  the  principal  part  of  this 
industry.  In  1904  and  1909  over  two-thirds  of 
the  total  value  of  plated  ware  in  tiie  United 
States  was  r^orted  from  Connecticut.  Other 
manufacturing  industries  of  great  importance 
are  those  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  cor- 
sets, automobiles,  cutlery  and  tools,  hats  and 
fur-felt ;  electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  Bup- 
plies;  lumber  and  timber  products;  and  clocks 
and  watches,  including  cases  and  materials. 
In  the  last-named  industry  the  State  ranked 
first  in  the  total  value  of  products  in  1909.  Nine 
of  the  16  establishments  in  the  State  were  en- 
gaged primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  clocks. 
This  branch  of  the  industry  in  Connecticut  dates 
from  early  in  1800.  Much  of  its  early  develop- 
ment took  place  in  that  State,  where  it  has  been 
largely  centralized.  The  automobile  industry 
showed  greater  rates  of  increase  from  1904  to 
1909  in  value  of  products  and  in  value  added  by 
manufacture  than  any  other  of  the  important 
industries  of  the  State.  Increases  were  also 
shown  in  the  manufacture  of  silverware  and 
plated  ware,  corsets,  electrical  machinery,  ap- 
paratus and  supplies,  typewriters  and  type- 
writer supplies,  and  paint  and  varnish. 

As  is  shown  by  the  preceding  table,  the  aver- 
age number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufactures 
during  1909  was  233,871,  of  whom  210,792  were 
wage  earners.  Wage  earners  included  157,659 
males  and  63,133  females.  The  wage  earners 
under  16  years  of  age  numbered  6421,  of  whom 
203S  were  male  and  2486  female.  The  largest 
number  of  persons  were  engaged  in  manu- 
factures relating  to  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products,  42,101;  in  the  manufacture  of  brass 
and  bronze  products  there  were  engaged  17,890; 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  14,887;  in 
the  manufacture  of  silk  and  silk  goods,  9385; 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion, 9205.  For  the  great  majority  of  wage 
earners  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  State,  the  prevailing  hours  of  labor 
ranged  from  54  to  60  hours  a  week,  only  8.4  per 
cent  of  the  total  nimiber  being  employed  in 
establishments  where  the  prevailing  hours  are 
less  than  64  a  week,  and  but  1.4  per  cent  in 
establishments  where  more  than  60  hours  a  week 
prevail. 

In  1909,  68.2  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 

Eroducts  was  reported  from  cities  and  boroughs 
aving  over  10,000  inhabitants,  and  65.7  per 
cent  of  the  average  number  of  wage  earners  were 
employed  in  these  places.  The  figures  indicate 
that  not  only  has  a  considerable  change  taken 
place  during  the  last  decade  in  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
different  groups  of  cities  and  boroughs  having 
over  10,000  inhabitants,  but  the  combined  in- 
dustries of  such  places  have  gained  consider- 
ably on  those  of  the  districts  outoide.  The  most 
important  manufacturing  city  in  the  State  is 
Bridgeport,  in  which  in  1009  were  26,776  wage 
earners  and  a  product  valued  at  ^,608,806.  In 
New  Haven  there  were  23,647  wage  earners  and 
a  product  valued  at  $51,071,397;  in  Waterbury, 
20,170  wage  earners  and  a  product  valued  at 
$50,349,816;  in  Hartford,  14,627  wage  earners 
and  a  product  valued  at  $40,667,598;  in  New 
Britain,  13,513  wage  earners  and  a  product 
valued  at  $22,021,241.  Other  cities  in  which 
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the  value  of  the  manufactured  products  exceeded 
$10,000,000  in  1909  were  Ansonia,  Meriden,  Tor- 
rington,  Naugatuck,  and  Danbury.  Every  city 
and  borough  for  which  figures  are  availahle,  ex- 
cept New  London,  shows  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  products  in  the  decade  1899  to  1909.  New 
London  shows  a  decrease  of  4.8  per  cent  from 
1904  to  1009,  due  to  the  decline  in  shipbuilding. 
Bridgeport  shows  an  increase  in  1900,  as  com- 
pared with  1004,  of  47.1  per  cent  in  value  of 
products  and  32.2  per  cent  in  Uie  average  num- 
ber of  wage  earners.  The  gain  in  value  of 
products  was  due  largely  to  the  increases  in  the 
output  of  automobiles,  corsets,  electrical  ma- 
chinery, foimdry  and  machine-shop  products,  and 
gold  and  silver  reducing  and  refining.  New 
Haven  shows  an  increase  of  28.8  per  cent  in  the 
value  of  products  in  1004  to  1909,  Waterbury 
66.6  per  cent,  and  Hartford  66.6  per  cent 

Of  the  4251  manufacturing  establishments  in 
1909,  only  93,  or  2.2  per  cent,  had  a  value  of 
product  exceeding  $1,000,000.  These  establish- 
ments, however,  employed  an  average  of  95,373 
wage  earners,  or  45.2  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber in  all  establishments,  and  reported  49.3  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  products  and  44.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  added  by  manufacture.  Of 
the  03  establishments  whose  products  in  1909 
exceeded  $1,000,000  in  value,  13  were  mgaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  bronze  products, 
4  in  the  manufacture  of  ratton  goods,  3  in  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery  and  edged  tools,  14  in 
the  manufacture  of  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products,  6  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods, 
and  5  in  the  manufacture  of  silverware  and 
plated  ware. 

Education.  C(Hinecticut  has  always  been 
among  the  most  progressive  of  the  States  in  edu- 
cational matters.  Primary  education  was  pro- 
vided for  at  public  expense  from  the  earliest 
Colonial  period,  and  the  establishment  of  Yale 
University  in  1701  afforded  opportunities  for 
higher  education.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy 
in  the  State  is  low.  In  1910,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  10  years  or  over  of  901,026,  53,665 
were  illiterate,  or  6  per  ceait.  The  illiterates 
in  1000  numbered  40,972,  or  5.9  per  cent-  The 
increase  in  the  decade  in  both  number  and  per- 
centage was  due  to  the  infiux  of  foreign-bora 
whites.  In  1910  only  1707  persons  of  native 
parentage  were  illiterate,  while  the  foreign-bom 
white  persons  numbered  49,202  illiterate.  The 
percentage  of  illiteracy  among  foreign-bora 
whites  was  16.4,  compared  with  16.3  in  1900. 

The  total  school  population  according  to  the 
thirteenth  census  was,  in  1910,  208,454.  Of 
these  192,497  attended  schools,  or  a  percentage 
of  64.6  of  all  persons  of  school  age.  The  report 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the 
school  year  1911-12  shows  a  school  population 
in  1911  of  265,692,  and  the  number  of  scholars 
registered  during  1911-12  was  197,852,  which 
was  greater  than  the  number  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  year  and  much  larger  than  the  number 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total 
number  of  children  of  school  age,  alwut  30,000 
were  from  4  to  7  years  old,  and  were  tiierefore 
not  influenced  by  uie  compulsory-attendance  law. 
The  average  number  of  days  on  which  each  child 
attended  school  was  160.  The  total  number  en- 
rolled in  the  high  schools  of  the  State  in  1911- 
12  was  15,322.  The  approved  high  schools 
numbered  56.  The  total  numt>er  of  teachers  in 
1911-12  was  5491,  of  whom  361  were  men  and 
5130  women.   The  average  wages  per  month  for 
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women  teachers  was  $57.87,  and  for  men  teach- 
ers $125.01.  The  estimated  value  of  school 
property  in  1913  was  $20,982,007.  The  total 
expenditure  for  schools  in  1912  was  $6,122,367. 
or  a  cost  of  $34.98  for  each  child  in  attendance, 
and  an  expenditure  per  child  of  school  age  of 
$21.30,  an  advance  of  $6US0  in  10  years.  Rural 
Bchools  are  under  the  supervision  of  teained  men, 
in  accordance  with  the  supervision  law  passed 
in  1903.  This  law  made  possible  the  payment 
by  the  State  of  three-fourths  of  the  salary  of 
the  supervisor  in  towns  having  less  than  II 
teachers,  and  one-half  the  salary  in  districts 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  towns  hav- 
ing in  all  from  26  to  60  teachers.  Decided  bene- 
ficial results  have  followed  this  supervision  of 
rural  schools.  Experimental  trade  schools  were 
established  in  1900.  One  of  these  is  at  New 
Britain  and  another  at  Bridgeport.  These 
schools  include  departments  of  day  school,  con* 
tinuation  school,  half-time  school,  evening  school, 
vocational  school,  and  special  courses.  There 
are  normal  schools  at  New  Britain,  Willimantic, 
New  Haven,  and  Danbury.  The  Legislature  of 
1913  authorized  the  boards  of  education  or 
school  committees  of  any  tmm  or  city  to  estab- 
lish vocational  guidance  as  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional syston  oi  these  towns  and  cities.  The 
sam^  Le^slature  authorized  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  schools  with  iuBtmction  in 
trades,  useful  occupations,  and  avoeatioiis  in 
towns  and  cities. 

There  is  no  State  university.  The  institu- 
tions for  higher  education  are  Trinity  College 
(Protestant  Episcopal),  Hartford;  Wesleyan 
University  (nonset^rian),  Middletown;  and 
Tale  University  {nonsectarian),  New  Haven. 
The  Connecftleut  CoU^  for  Women  (q.v.)  at 
New  London  was  founded  in  1911.  There  is 
also  a  State  agricultural  eoll^  at  SttHTs. 
This  is  coeducational.  There  are  schools  of 
science,  law,  art,  and  medicine  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. The  Congr^ationalists  have  divinity 
schools  at  New  ^ven  and  Hartford,  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopalians  one  at  Middletown. 

Hllltia.  The  <nganized  militia  of  the  State 
consists  of  two  regiments  and  a  separate  com- 
pany (colored)  of  infantry,  two  troops  of 
cavalry,  a  battery  of  field  artillery,  a  company 
of  signal  troops,  and  two  companies  of  coast 
artillery  corps,  an  ambulance  company,  and  a 
field  hospital.  The  total  strength  in  1913  was 
2457  enlisted  men  and  184  officers.  The  official 
designation  is  the  Connecticut  National  Guard. 

Popnlatioii.  The  p<q>ulati<m  of  the  Btata 
from  its  early  settlement  to  the  present  time  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures:  In  1637,  1800; 
in  1688,  17,000;  in  1765,  133,000—3500  slaves; 
in  1787,  202,000;  in  1800,  261,002;  in  1840, 
309,978;  in  1860,  460,147;  in  1890,  746,258;  in 
1900,  908,420;  in  1910,  1,114,766.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  I,  1914,  was  1,202,688.  The 
increase  in  the  decade  1900-10  was  206,336,  or 
22.7  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  previous  dec- 
ade (1890-1900)  was  21.7  per  cent.  The  popu- 
lation pec  square  mile  in  1910  was  231.3 
compared  witii  188.6  in  1900  and  154^1  in 
1890.  lliat  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  ie  urban  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  in  1910,  999,839  persona  lived  in  places 
of  2500  or  more  inhabitants,  while  only  114,917 
were  classed  as  rural.  The  urban  population 
increased  26.9  per  cent  in  the  decade  1900-10, 
while  the  rural  population  gained  only  0.8.  The 
percentage  of  the  population  in  places  of  2600 


or  more  in  1910  was  89.7  per  cent.  The  native 
white  population  of  native  parentage  in  1910 
was  395,649.  Native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage  numbered  374,489.  Foreign-bom 
whites  numbered  328,769,  compared  with  237,- 
390  in  1900.  The  percentage  of  native  whit^ 
of  native  parentage  of  the  whole  population  in 
1910  was  36Ji,  compared  with  41  per  cmt  in 
1900.  The  percentage  of  fore^-bOTn  white*  in 
1910  was  29.5  per  cent,  compared  with  26.1  in 
1000.  The  n^o  population  in  1910  numbered 
15,174,  compared  with  15,226  in  1900.  Of  the 
foreign-bom  white  population,  58,457  were  bom 
in  Ireland,  56,953  in  Italy,  54,120  in  Russia, 
31,126  in  Germany,  23,642  in  Austria,  and  22,422 
in  England.  Of  the  total  population  of  the 
State,  in  1910,  663,642  were  male  and  661,114 
were  female.  The  total  number  of  males  of 
voting  age  was  347,692,  compared  with  280,340 
in  1900.  The  largest  cities  in  the  State  with 
their  populations  in  1910  and  1900  are  as  fol- 
lows: New  Haven,  1910,  133,605;  1900, 108,027— 
Bridgeport,  1910,  102,054;  1900,  70,906— Hart- 
ford, 1910,  98,916;  1900,  79,850— Waterbury, 
1910,  73,141;  1900,  45,869— New  Britain,  1910, 
43,916;  1000.  26,908— Meriden,  1910,  27,266; 
1900,  24,296— Stamford,  1910,  26,138;  1900,  IS,- 
997— Norwich,  1910,  20,367 ;  1900,  17,25L 
Nearly  all  these  cities  show  an  nnusiully  large 
percentage  of  gain  in  the  decade  1900-10. 

Transportation.  The  transportation  facili- 
ties of  the  State  have  to  a  large  extent  aided  its 
development  in  manufactures.  Bridgeport,  New 
Haven,  and  New  London  are  seaports  of  con- 
siderable prominence  and  afford  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  domestic  coastwise  commerce.  Other 
ports  of  entry  are  Fairfield  and  Stwington. 
From  several  of  these  cities  there  are  lines  di- 
rectiy  in  connection  witii  New  York  City.  The 
railroad  systan  of  the  State  reached  an  early 
development  and  has  in  recent  years  been  little 
extended.  The  main  line  of  the  most  important 
railroad  system  in  New  England,  the  New  York, 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford,  traverses  the  State 
and  gives  direct  coimection  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  This  eoriK»ution  also  controlled  nearly 
all  the  dectric  nulways,  of  n^ich  ctmstructimi 
in  recent  years  has  been  large  until  the  order  of 
dissolution  issued  from  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  1914.  The  total  lengtb 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
Company's  lines  within  the  State,  induding 
tracks  of  all  kinds,  was,  at  the  beginning 
of  1914,  1885  miles.  I%e  only  other  rail- 
roads of  Unporiance  whose  lines  are  witiiin  tiie 
State's  borders  are  the  Central  New  England 
Railway  Company,  with  a  mileage  of  98,  and 
the  Central  Vermont  Railway  Company,  with  a 
mileage  of  80.  The  South  Manch^ter  Railway 
is  a  small  line  having  about  three  miles  of 
trackage.  In  January,  1912,  there  were  eight 
companies  operating  electric  railways  in  the 
State,  and  the  miles  of  single  track  were  996. 
There  is,  in  general,  a  good  «yBteni  of  roads,  in 
the  cue  of  which  ccoununities  are  asdsted  1^ 
the  State.  The  Connecticut  River  is  an  impor- 
tant highway  of  commerce  and  transportation, 
and  improvements  in  the  river  below  Hartford 
have  been  carried  on  by  the  United  States 
govemment  in  recent  years.  In  1911  the  Fed- 
eral government  completed  improvemoits  in 
Bridgeport  harbor,  and  in  the  same  year  a  12- 
foot  channel  in  tiie  harbor  of  New  Haven  was 
completed.  In  the  latter  harbor  breakwaters 
were  also  built  and  a  12-foot  anchorage  baan. 
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The  Public  Utilities  CommiBaton  has  general 
charge  of  the  regulation  of  railroad  rates  In  the 
State. 

Finance.  The  finances  of  the  State  have 
for  several  years  been  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition.  The  expenditures  have  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  receipts  and  it  has  been  necessary 
to  resort  to  loans  and  bond  issues.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1913,  amounted  to  $7,192,045.  In  this  is 
included  a  loan  of  91.746,000,  whidi  was  neces- 
sary to  meet  current  expenses.  The  balance  at 
the  banning  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $2,186,246. 
The  expenditures  for  the  period  amounted  to 
$9,062,857.  The  expenditures  in  excess  of  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  $1,870,812.  The  balance  in 
the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1913 
was  $315,431,  The  bonded  debt  of  the  State 
amounted  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1013 
to  $7,064,100,  and  the  temporary  loans  as  noted 
above  to  $1,745,000,  making  a  total  debt  ctf 
$8,809,100.  In  1906  the  State  had  no  debt,  but 
a  surplus  of  $266,270.  This  shows  an  increase 
for  SIX  years  in  the  State's  indebtedness  of 
$8,759,138.  In  the  latter  part  of  1013  the 
treasury  issued  $4,000,000  in  4%  bonds  in  order 
to  pay  temporary  loans  and  future  expenditures. 
To  some  extent  ibe  cmidition  results  from  delays 
in  paymmts  of  taxes.  There  is  no  penalty  for 
deferred  payments  and  this  delay  has  beoi  in- 
jurioua  to  the  State.  The  chief  sources  of 
revome  are  the  taxation  of  railroads  and  in- 
surance companies,  savings  banks,  general  taxes, 
and  inheritance  tax.  From  the  last-named 
source  there  was  received  in  1913  $840,312. 
The  chief  expenditures  are  for  education,  public 
works,  and  tiie  support  of  State  institutions. 
The  treasurer,  conq)troller,  and  tax  eommis- 
sioner  of  the  State  constitute  a  boud  of  equali- 
zation of  taxes. 

Banks.  On  June  14.  1912,  there  were  78 
national  banks  in  the  State.  Ilieir  resources 
amounted  to  $127,696,241;  deposits  subject  to 
check,  $66,967,004;  and  savings  deposits,  $2,- 
404,558.  Of  the  seven  State  banks  the  resources 
amounted  to  $16,213,736;  and  deposits  subject 
to  check,  $10,468,079.  The  savings  banks  num- 
bered 86,  with  695,360  depositors.  In  the  ntun- 
ber  of  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  Ckmneeti- 
cut  is  surpassed  only  hy  Massachnaetts  and  New 
York,  the  resources  amounting  to  $316,248,206 
and  the  deposits  to  $280,311,886.  In  addition  to 
these  banks  there  were  37  loan  and  trust  com- 
panies, with  deposits  subject  to  check  amoimt- 
ing  to  $24,613,743,  and  savings  deposits  amount- 
ing to  $8,815,816. 

Charitlea  and  CorrectionB.  The  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  tiie  State  are 
under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties. The  penal  institutions  include  the  Con- 
necticut State  Prison  at  Wethersfield  and  the 
various  county  jails.  The  reformatories  include 
the  Connecticut  State  Reformatory  at  Cheshire, 
the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden,  the 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Middletown,  the 
House  of  the  Ciood  Shepherd  at  Hartford,  and 
the  Florence  Crittenton  Mission  at  New  Haven. 
Provision  for  the  insane  is  made  by  the  Con- 
neetiont  Hcwpital  for  the  Insane  at  Middletown, 
the  Norwich  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Norwich, 
and  the  Hartford  Ketreat  at  Hartford.  There 
are  in  addition  a  number  of  private  sanitariums 
for  mental  and  nervous  diseases.  Other  insti- 
tutions are  the  Connecticut  Colony  for  Epilep- 
tics at  Mansfield,  the  School  for  Imbeciles  at 


Lakeville,  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Hartford,  and  the  Mystic  Oral  School  at  Mystic. 
There  were  26  public  hospitals  in  the  various 
cities  in  the  State  and  nine  sanitariums  for  tu- 
berculosis and  special  hospitals.  Provision  for 
disabled  soldiers  is  made  at  Fitch's  Home  for 
Soldiers  at  Noroton  and  a  Woman's  Relief  Corps 
Home  at  Cromwell.  There  are,  besides  these 
institutitMis  mentioned,  a  lai^  number  of  pri- 
vate homes  for  the  aged,  tonporaiy  homes  for 
children,  and  private  homes  for  the  young.  The 
Legislature  of  1911  provided  for  tiie  transfer 
from  the  State  prison  to  the  reformatory  at  Che- 
shire, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  directors  of 
this  institution,  all  male  prisoners  under  26, 
sentenced  to  less  than  Ave  years'  imprisonment. 
The  same  L^alature  provided  that  a  contract 
for  convict  labor  may  not  be  made  for  longer 
than  four  years.  A  prisoner  in  the  State  prison 
sentenced  for  an  attonpt  to  murder  1^  assault 
or  an  attempt  to  poison  may  be  panued  after 
two  years.  The  expenditures  of  the  State  for 
delinquents,  defectives,  and  dependents  in  1012 
were  $1,381,707.  The  expenditures  for  lands, 
buildings,  and  equipment  were  $487,300,  or  a 
total  expenditure  of  $1,869,007.  The  Stete  Board 
of  Charities  is  authorised  to  visit  and  inspect  all 
institutions,  public  or  private.  It  includes  some 
of  the  functions  of  a  prison  oommission  and 
those  of  a  Innaey  oomBusdoo,  and  may  correct 
a^y  abuses,  providing  that  this  is  done  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  conflict  with  any  personal, 
corporate,  or  statutory  righte.  The  members  of 
the  board  receive  no  remuneration  for  their 
services,  but  their  actual  expenses  are  paid.  The 
State  has  adopted  the  policy  of  placing  in 
private  families  children  committed  to  reforma- 
tory schools,  as  well  as  orphans. 

QoTemment.  The  constitution  of  the.  State 
waa  approved  1^  the  people  in  1818.  Thtely-flve 
amoi^ento  had  been  adopted  vp  to  1014. 
Amendmente  ori^nate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  a  proposed  amendment  must  be 
continued  to  the  next  General  Assembly  and  be 
published  with  the  laws  which  may  have  been 
passed  at  the  same  session ;  and  if  two-thirds  of 
each  house  at  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly 
shall  approve  the  amendmente  proposed,  they 
are  trannnitted  to  the  town  clerk  in  each  town 
in  the  State.  He  riiall  preeent  the  amendment 
to  the  inhabitants  for  their  consideration  at  a 
town  meeting,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  electors 
present  at  such  meeting  shall  have  approved  the 
amendmente,  they  are  valid  to  all  intente  and 
purposes  as  a  part  of  the  constitution. 

Eeeeoutive. — ^The  executive  power  in  the  Stete 
is  vested  in  the  Governor,  who  holds  office  for 
two  years.  The  other  executive  oflbiers  are  Lieu- 
tenant Goremor,  Secretaiy,  Treaauro',  and 
Comptroller.  The  salaiy  of  the  Oovemor  was 
increased  in  1912  to  $5000  a  year  and  that  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  to  $1500, 

LegMaHve. — The  le^slative  power  of  the 
Stete  is  vested  in  two  bouses,  the  Senate  and 
the  Hoiise  of  Representetives.  The  official  title 
of  both  houses  is  the  General  Assembly.  The 
Senate  is  cixnposed  of  not  less  than  24  and  not 
more  than  36  members,  who  are  elected  bien- 
nially cm  the  Tuesday  after  Uie  first  H(Hiday  in 
November.  The  House  of  Representetives  cfm- 
siste  of  electors  residing  in  towns  frcnn  which 
they  are  elected.  Every  town  which  conteins  a 
population  of  6000  is  entitled  to  send  two  rep- 
resentetives. Hie  population  of  each  town  is 
determined  by  enumeration  made  under  the  au- 
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tbority  of  the  United  States  census  next  before 
the  elaction  of  representatives  is  held.  There 
are  35  senators  and  2&S  representatives.  Sena- 
tors and  representatives  are  elected  for  a  two- 
year  term,  and  receive  for  the  regular  session 
$300  each  and  mileage.  Only  mileage  is  allowed 
for  extra  sessions.  Up  to  1911  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  duration  of  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. In  that  year  a  constitutional  amendment 
was  adopted  which  provided  for  an  adjournment 
sine  die  not  later  than  the  first  Wedn^day  after 
the  first  Monday  in  June,  following  its  organ- 
ization. 

Judiciary. — The  judicial  power  of  the  State 
is  vested  in  the  supreme  court  of  errors,  a 
superior  court,  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  district  courts,  police  courts,  and  the 
judge  of  probate.  Judges  of  the  supreme  court  of 
errors  and  of  the  superior  court  are  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly  upon  the  nominatioa 
of  the  Qovemor.  There  are  one  chief  justice  of 
the  suprane  court  of  errors  and  four  associate 
justices.  The  superior  court  consists  of  six 
judges.  There  are  courts  of  common  pleas  for 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Fairfield, 
and  Litchfield  counties,  each  with  one  judge, 
except  in  New  Haven  County,  where  there  are 
judges  respectively  for  the  civil  and  criminal 
dides.  There  is  a  district  court  in  Waterbui^, 
and  borough  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace  m 
various  towns  and  cities. 

Suffrage  and  Electiont. — Every  male  citizen 
of  the  United  States  who  shall  have  attained 
the  age  of  21  years,  and  who  shall  have  resided 
in  the  State  for  a  term  of  one  year  next  pre- 
ceding, and  in  the  town  in  which  he  may  offer 
kimsdf  to  be  admitted  to  the  privil^es  of  an 
elector  at  least  six  months  next  preceding  the 
time  he  'may  so  offer  himself,  and  shall  sustain 
a  good  moral  character,  shall,  on  his  taking  such 
oath  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  be  an  elector. 
Each  person  admitted  to  be  an  dector  must  be 
able  to  read  in  the  English  language  any  article 
of  the  constitution  or  any  section  of  the  statutes 
of  the  State  before  being  admitted  an  elector. 

The  general  election  for  Governor,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  and 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  is  held  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber, every  two  years.  In  1905  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  adopted  providing  for  the  use 
of  voting  machines  and  other  mechanical  de- 
vices for  voting.  In  1909  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  and  the  Australian  Ballot  Law  were 
amended.  The  Le^slature  of  1913  passed  stat- 
utes making  provision  for  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators  in  accordance  with  the  seven- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Local  Cfooemmeat. — ^Each  town  annually  or 
biennially,  as  the  electors  may  determine,  selects 
such  officers  of  local  government  as  the  laws 
may  prescribe.  Sheriffs  are  elected  in  the  sev- 
eral counties  every  four  years.  There  is  no  Ic^s- 
lative  provision  for  the  commission  form  of 
government  in  towns  and  cities,  but  in  1911  the 
town  of  Bristol  adopted  a  city  charter  which 
contained  some  features  usually  found  in  a  com- 
mission form  of  government,  including  provi- 
sions for  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

MiacelUtneoua  Btatutory  Proviaiofa. — No 
county,  city,  town,  borough,  or  other  municipal- 
ity is  permitted  to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock 
of  any  railroad  corporation,  or  to  become  a  pur- 
chaser of  the  bonds,  or  to  loan  its  credit  directly 
or  indirectly  in  aid  of  any  such  corporation.  Real 


estate  acquired  by  a  married  woman's  services 
or  conveyed  to  her  for  a  oonnderation  may  be 
held  for  her  own  use.  The  husband  is  trustee 
of  a  wife's  personal  estate,  which  upon  his  death 
falls  to  her  or  her  devisees,  legatees,  or  heirs,  as 
though  she  had  never  been  married ;  and  married 
women  may  convey  by  devise  the  same  as  single 
persons,  except  that  a  husband  (if  he  have  not 
abandoned  her)  must  unite  in  conveying  by  deed. 
Divorce  may  be  had  for  fraudulent  contract, 
adultery,  desertion,  and  n^lect  of  duty  for 
three  years,  habitual  intemperance,  cruelty,  im- 
prisonment for  life,  and  for  certain  crimes;  pre- 
vious residence  required.  The  sale  of  liquor 
is  r^ulated  by  each  town  in  accordance  with 
local-option  laws.  The  r^stration  of  voters 
is  required  in  the  State,  and  women  are  al- 
lowed to  vote  in  elections  for  school  officers. 
The  l^fal  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent. 
Judgments  outlaw  in  17  years;  notes  and  ac- 
counts in  six  years.  The  ught-hour  day  is  a 
maximum  for  mechanics  in  State  institntioiu 
except  in  unavoidable  energencies.  No  minor 
under  16  and  no  woman  of  any  age  is  per- 
mitted to  be  employed  in  a  mercantile  es> 
tablishment,  unless  it  is  manufacturing  or 
mechanical,  more  than  58  hours  a  week,  ex- 
cept under  certain  conditions;  and  no  child 
under  16  can  be  employed  unless  he  has  a 
certificate  of  elementary  educatim.  No  child 
under  16  is  permitted  to  run  or  adjust  cer- 
tain dangerous  machinery.  The  legislature 
of  1911  passed  an  elaborate  measure  forbidding 
blacklisting.  Physicians  are  required  to  report 
to  the  State  Commission  of  Labor  cases  of  occu- 
pational diseases.  In  1911  a  measure  was  passed 
requiring  the  registration  of  airships  and  the 
licensing  of  aSronauts.  This  is  probably  the 
first  State  law  dealing  with  afironautics.  The 
same  Lc^slature  passed  an  elaborate  act  pro- 
viding for  sanitation  in  tenements,  boarding  and 
lodging  bouses,  and  several  other  measures  pro- 
viding for  the  purity  of  milk  and  other  food 
and  r^rulating  the  sale  of  liquors  and  drugs. 
Tobacco  must  not  be  sold  or  given  to  minors 
under  16.  Any  combination  to  increase  prices 
of  necessities  is  punishable  by  a  maximum  fine 
of  $1000  or  by  imprisonment  or  by  both.  The 
Legidature  of  1913  created  a  State  civil  service 
commission  to  consist  of  three  manbers  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  This  cmnmission  is 
required  to  classify  all  officers  and  places  of 
emplc^ment  in  the  State  service  which  come 
under  the  provision  of  the  Civil  Service  Act, 
which  was  passed  at  the  same  session.  The 
same  Legislature  passed  a  measure  providing 
for  workmen's  compensation  in  case  of  injury. 

Bellgion.  Connecticut  was  in  its  early  days 
a  r^uge  for  the  English  Nonoonformists.  For 
a  long  time  the  Congr^tioQal  cfanieh  had  al- 
most the  entire  field  to  itself.  The  Unitarian 
movement  made  less  progress  in  Connecticut 
than  in  other  New  England  States.  With  the 
emigration  to  Western  States  of  large  numbers 
of  the  descendants  of  the  original  Colonial  stock 
and  the  incoming  of  large  numbers  of  foreigners 
— especially  Irish  and  French-Canadian — a  still 
greater  religious  change  has  taken  place.  In 
1913  the  Catholio  popiHation  numbered  438,463; 
non-Cathdic,  778,248. 

History.  In  1614  Adriaen  Block,  a  native  of 
Holland,  discovered  and  explored  the  Connecti- 
cut River,  but  it  was  not  till  1633  that  the 
Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam  began  a  trading  post 
at  SudEiang  (Hartford).  Two  years  earlio-  tlw 
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soil  from  Narragansett  Bay  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
was  granted  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  L<ord 
Saye  and  Sele,  and  others,  but  the  transfer  ap- 
parently had  no  l^al  basis.  In  1633  traders 
from  Plymouth  visited  the  mte  of  Windsor. 
Wethersfleld  in  1634,  and  Windsor  and  Hartford 
in  the  following  year,  were  settled  by  emigrants 
from  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  1635  the  Baye  and 
Sele  patentees  sent  over  John  Winthrop',  Jr.,  to 
act  as  Governor.  He  built  a  fort  at  Saybrook, 
preventing  the  Dutch  from  getting  control  of  the 
Connecticut,  and  gave  the  settlers  in  the  upper 
valley  a  conditiouil  permission  to  remain.  De- 
■ire  for  a  more  donocratic  govemment  caused  a 
new  exodus  from  Massachusetts,  and  in  1636 
Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfleld  received 
their  chief  bodies  of  immigrants.  In  103S-39 
the  three  towns  united  in  an  independent  com- 
monwealth and  adopted  a  thoroughly  democratic 
constitution.  The  Massachusetts  system  of 
town  govemment,  transplanted  to  Connecticut, 
attained  its  fullest  development  in  the  three 
upper  settlanoita,  with  which  SpringSeld  (Agt- 
warn)  ronained  nominally  associated  till  1641. 
War  witA  the  Fequota,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  in  1637,  led  to  their  extermination, 
and  the  progress  of  colonization  was  never  again 
hindered  by  the  enmity  of  the  natives.  In  1638 
New  Haven  was  founded  by  a  Puritan  colony 
under  the  Kev.  John  Davenport,  and  from  1638 
to  1640  Milford,  Guilford,  and  Stamford  on  the 
mainland  and  Southold  on  Long  Island  were 
settled.  Together  with  Branford  these  towns 
were  united,  between  1643  and  1651,  into  one 
"jurifldiction,"  known  subsequently  as  the  New 
Haven  Colony,  as  opposed  to  the  upper  settle- 
ments, which  constituted  the  Connecticut  Col- 
ony. The  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  were  made 
the  rule  for  all  courts.  A  somewhat  similar  code 
of  laws  in  Connecticut  gave  rise  in  after  years 
to  the  nickname  "blue  laws"  (q.v.),  although 
Connecticut,  unlike  New  Haven,  did  not  restrict 
the  franehise  and  the  holding  of  ofBce  to  church 
members.  In  1644  Connecticut  bought  the  col- 
ony of  Saybrook  from  Saye  and  Sele,  and  grad- 
ually (1644-fi2),  by  purchase  and  colonization, 
acquired  the  greater  part  of  the  present  State 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  Long  Island.  In 
1657  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  was  chosen  Governor 
of  Connecticut,  and  by  his  skill  in  diplomacy 
procured,  in  1662,  a  charter  from  Charles  II 
granting  absolute  autonomy  to  that  Goloi^. 
By  this  charter  New  Haven  was  incorporated 
with  Connecticut,  in  spite  of  the  most  vehement 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  former.  New 
Haven,  nevertheless,  wae  forced  to  submit 
(1664).  In  October,  1687.  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
came  to  Hartford  and  demanded  the  charter 
frcan  the  General  Assembly,  but  it  was  carried 
away  and  secreted  till  1689.  (See  Cbabtee 
Oak.)  From  1687  to  1689,  however,  the  Colony 
was  subject  to  the  despotic  rule  of  Andros.  In 
1708  the  Oongr^tional  church  syaton  was 
established  by  the  adoption  of  the  Saybrook 
platform,  and  this  was  supplemented  by  the 
Act  of  1742.  Though  other  denominations  were 
tolerated,  church  and  state  for  a  long  time  re- 
mained closely  connected,  and  secular  and 
religious  affairs  were  under  the  control  of  the 
some  authorities.  In  1754  Connecticut  bought 
from  the  Indians  a  lai^e  tract  of  land  in  the 
Wyoming  valley  in  PennQylvania  and  proceeded 
to  settle  it.  but  was  compelled  in  1782  to  sur- 
render it  to  Pennsylvania.  In  1786  the  Colony 
relinquished  its  charter  ri^its  to  tlie  territory 
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west  of  its  present  limits  and  received  in  return 
the  Western  Reserve  (q.v.).  Emigration  to  the 
western  lands,  as  well  as  to  Vermont  and  New 
York,  was  active. 

The  pasaoKe  of  the  Stiunp  Act  was  vigorously 
denounced  by  the  General  Assembly;  in  May, 
1776,  tiie  Colony  was  declared  released  from  its 
alliance  to  England,  and  in  October  Connecti- 
cut  was  constituted  an  independent  State.  It 
contributed  more  than  30,000  men  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary army,  and  its  Governor,  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  was  one  of  Washington's  most  trusted 
advisers.  In  1777  the  British  burned  Danbury 
and  in  1779  pillaged  Mew  Hav^  Forts  Gris- 
wold  and  Trumbull,  at  New  London^  were  taken 
on  Sept.  6,  17S1,  by  Benedict  Arnold,  and  the 
town  was  destroyed.  In  the  framii^  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  Connecticut  took  a  promi- 
nent part,  and  to  its  delegates  was  due  the  adop- 
tion of  tliat  feature  of  the  Constitution  which 
provides  for  State  representation  in  the  upper 
house  of  Congress  and  proportionate  representa- 
tion in  the  lower.  Connecticut  was  always  a 
stronghold  of  federalism ;  it  strongly  opposed  the 
War  of  1812,  and  its  capitol  was  the  meeting 
place  of  the  celebrated  Hartford  Convention 
(q.v.).  In  1818  a  new  constitution  was  framed, 
church  and  state  were  separated,  and  the 
franchise  was  widelv  extended.  The  General 
Assembly  was  divided  into  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives.  The  conservative  and 
theocratic  character  of  the  government  I>ecame 
greatly  modified  as  the  State  developed  from  an 
agricultural  r^on  into  a  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial centre.  The  shrewdness  of  the  Con- 
necticut trader  and  the  preSminent  ingenuity  of 
the  Connecticut  mechanic  raised  the  State  to  a 
high  d^ee  of  prosperity.  During  the  Civil 
War  Connecticut  gave  to  the  Union  cause  nearly 
60,000  troops  and  the  services  of  her  great  War 
Governor,  Buckingham.  Progress  was  rapid 
after  the  war.  In  the  matter  of  public  instruc- 
ti(m  the  State  took  one  of  the  foremost  places 
in  the  Union,  if  not  the  foremost,  devoting  the 
entire  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  its  public  lands 
to  the  support  of  the  free  schools.  In  the  re- 
adjustment, however,  of  the  balance  of  political 
power  in  conformity  with  changed  political  con- 
ditions, no  like  spirit  of  progress  was  shown, 
and  in  1901  the  necessity  of  electoral  reform  was 
discussed  at  length  in  the  press  of  the  State. 
Representation  in  the  lower  house  being  based 
on  tile  old  township  divisions  and  not  on  popu- 
lation, it  happened  that  great  cities  like  New 
Haven  and  Bndgeport  were  dominated  b^  rural 
communities  with  one-tenth  their  population.  In 
many  cases  a  state  of  things  prevailed  not  far 
removed  from  conditions  in  England  before  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The  agitation  resulted  in 
the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention,  which 
met  in  January,  1902,  and  drew  up  a  scheme  of 
redistribution  which  was  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple on  June  16.  The  measure  provided  for  one 
representative  from  every  town  with  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  2000,  two  repreamtatives 
for  towns  between  20,000  and  50,000,  tJiree  for 
towns  between  50,000  and  100,000,  and  four  for 
all  cities  over  100,000,  with  one  additional  for 
every  50,000  inhabitants  above  that  number.  The 
effect  of  the  measure  would  have  been  to  deprive 
some  towns  of  one  representative  each  and  to 
assign  these  to  the  lai^  towns.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, satisfied  neither  the  conservatives  nor  the 
advocates  of  reform,  and  was  voted  down.  In 
1907  there  was  sulmitted  to  the  people  a  con- 
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stitntional  amendment  providing  for  a  rerised 
eonetitution.  Thie,  in  effect,  was  the  old  con- 
stitution  with  tbe  amendments  included  in  the 
body  of  the  document  instead  of  being  added  as 
an  appendix.  The  only  change  waa  in  the  term 
for  judge  of  probate,  which  was  made  four 
years.  The  amendment  was  defeated.  In  the 
presidential  election  of  1908  Taft  received  112,- 
815  votes;  Bryan,  68,225.  G.  L.  Lilley,  Repub- 
lican, was  elected  Governor.  On  October  6  of 
that  year  a  new  stone  bridge  between  Hartford 
and  East  Hartford,  costing  $3,000,000  and  said 
to  be  the  finest  structure  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  cere- 
moniea.  GoTemor  Lilley  died  April  2,  1909,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Frank  B. 
Weeks.  On  Jan.  20,  1910.  Frank  B.  Brand^^ 
was  reelected  United  States  Senator.  Simeon  E. 
Baldwin,  former  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  was 
elected  Governor.  This  was  the  first  election  of 
a  Democratic  governor  in  the  State  since  1893. 
In  January.  1911,  George  P.  McLean  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Ho^jan  6. 
Bolkeley.  The  Democrats  in  1912  renominated 
Governor  Baldwin.  The  Republicans  nominated 
Judge  J.  P.  Studley.  and  the  Progressives  Henry 
Knox  Smith,  former  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Corporations.  In  the  election  of  November 
5,  1912,  Wileon  received  74,661  votes;  Taft, 
68,324;  Roosevelt,  34,129;  Debs,  10,056.  For 
Governor,  Baldwin  received  78.274;  Studley.  67,- 
531;  Smith,  31,020.  The  Democrats  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  all  five  disMcts  and  all  the 
State  officers.  In  national  elections  Con- 
necticut has  been  In  general  Federalist,  Whig, 
and  Republican;  but  it  cast  its  vote  for  Monroe 
in  1820,  for  Van  Buren  in  1836,  for  Pierce  in 
1852,  for  Tilden  in  1876,  for  Cleveland  in  1884. 
1888,  and  1892,  and  for  Wilson  in  1912.  The 
State  has  seven  vote*  in  the  electoral  college. 

COLONIAL  GOVEBNORS 


ConnacMcuf  Calonv 


JohD  H: 

EdWMd 

John  H: 


Yeus 
. .1639-40 
. .1640-41 
1641-12 


Jobn  Hurnea  iwi-u 

Georro  Wyllys  1642-43 

John  H»TieB  1 643-44 

Edwud  Hopkins.  .  1644--46 

John  Haypea  1648-46 

EdwardHopkina.  .1646-47 

John  Haynee  1647-48 

Edward  HopkioB.  .  1648-49 

John  Haynea  1640-60 

Edwaid  Hopkins.  .  ]6fiO-5t 

John  Haynea  1651-62 

Edward  Bopkios.  .1662-53 

JohnHaysH  1663-64 

EdwaidHt^dns . .  16S4-66 


Y«an 

John  Webster  1666-B7 

John  Winthrop  1667-6S 

Thomaa  Weltea  1658-59 

John  Winthrop  1669-76 

William  Leeto  1676-83 

Robert  Treat  1683-87 

Edmund  Androe  1687-89 

Robert  Treat  1689-08 

Fit!  John  Winthrop,  1698-1707 
Outdon  Saltonatall. .  .1707-24 

JoMph  Talcott  1724-41 

Jonathan  Law  1741-60 

Itoser  Woloott  1760-64 

Thomaa  ¥iU>h  1754-66 

WiUiam  Pitkin  1766-69 

Jooathan  TnimbuU. . .  1769-79 


Yean 

TbeiqihiliM  Baton.  .1639-67  WDliam  Laete. 
Fiaods  Newman. .  1668-fiO 


Years 

.1661-05 


STATE  OOVERNOBS 

Yeara 

Jonathan  Trumbull  FadaniHat  1776-84 

Matthew  Griawold   "   1784-86 

Samuel  HuntingtOD   "   1786-96 

Oliver  Woloott   "   1796-98 

Jonathan  TrumboU   "   1798-1809 

John  Tieadwoll   "   1809-11 

Roger  Griawold   "   1811-13 

John  Cotton  Smith   "  1813-17 

OliTor  Woloott   "   1817-27 

Gideon  Tomlinaon   "   1827-31 

John  S.  Peters  Whig   1831-83 

H.  W.  Edwards  Democrat  1833-34 

Samuel  A.  Foots  Whig  1834-86 

H.  W.  Edwarda  Demoont  1886-88 

W.  W.  -Elkwortb  Whig  1888-42 


Yeats 

C.  F.  davaland  Demootat  1842-44 

Roger  8.  Baldwin  Whig  1844-46 

Isaae  Touoev  DaimMiat  ....1846-47 

Clark  mmSl.  Whig  1847-49 

Joaqdi  TrumbuU   "   1849-50 

Thomaa  H.  Beymour  Damoorat  1850-64 

Heiwy  Dutton  Whig  .....18S4-S5 

W.  T.  Minor  Know-Nothmg  lSSS-67 

A.  H.  HoUey  Whig.  1867-68 

W.  A.  Buddncluun  R«t^Uean  1868-66 

JoaeiA  R.  Hawley   "   1806-07 

James  E.  Engiiah  Demoorat  1807-60 

Manhall  JeweU  RepubliMii  1800-70 

JameeE.  English  Demoorat  1870-71 

Mar^l  JeweU  Repubtican  1871-73 

Chariea  R.  IncenoU  Democrat  1873-76 

R.  D.  Hubbaid   "   187ft-79 

C.  B.  Andrews  RepabUeaii  1879-81 

H.  B.  Bigelow   "   1881-83 

Thomas  M.  Waller  Demoerat  1883-86 

Henry  B.  Harrison. . . .  .RepaMioaB  1886-87 

Phineas  C.  Lounibufy. . .        "   1887-89 

Morgan  G.  Bulkeley ....        "   188ft-03 

Luaon  B.  Morrta  Demoerat.  1803-05 

O.  Vincent  Coffin  Repnblieaa  1896-47 

Lorrin  A.  Cooke   "   1897-90 

George  B.  Loimsbury ...       **  1809-1001 

George  P.  McLean   "   1901-08 

Abinun  Chamberlain   "   1003-O6 

Henry  Roberta   "   1005-07 

RoUin  8.  Woodruff   "   1007-W 

aeMfeL.UUay   "   1900 

FranFB.  Wedip   "  1809-11 

KmeonE.  Baldwin  Democrat  1011- 

Consult :  Trumbull,  The  Colonial .  Reeorda  of 
Connecticut  (Hartford,  18S0-69) ;  Levermore, 
The  RepuhUe  of  Neur  Haven  ^Baltimore,  1886) ; 
Norton,  The  Oovemon  of  Conneotiout  (Hart- 
ford, 1906) ;  Morgan,  Ooniwetieut  at  a  Colony 
and  OS  a  State  (4  vols.,  ib.,  1904) ;  PubUo  Aett 
(ib.,  1911);  Regieter  and  MamwU  (ib.,  1912); 
Stoughton,  Comer  Stone  of  Colonial  Commerce 
(Boston,  1911) ;  Rice  and  Or^ij,  '^nual  of 
the  Geology  of-  Connecticut,"  in  Bulletin  No.  6 
of  the  Conneotiout  Oeological  and  Natural  Hit- 
tory  Survey. 

CONNECTICTTT  COLLEGE  FOB  WOlCEN. 
An  institution  for  tbe  higher  education  of 
women  at  New  London,  Conn.,  chartered  on 
April  4,  1911.  It  owes  its  foundation  to  the 
wish  and  purpose  of  the  people  of  Connecticut 
to  provide  within  the  State  adequate  facilities 
for  the  higher  education  of  women.  Its  scope 
of  instruction  includes  the  humanities,  sciences 
and  arts,  and  it  gives  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and 
B.S.  At  a  l^er  date  it  is  proposed  to  intro- 
duce graduate  eurrienla  leading  to  the  AJl, 
d^ee.  Instruction  is  given  in  music  and  in 
the  fine  and  applied  arts.  The  college  campus 
c<Hnprises  340  acres  in  the  northern  limits  of 
New  London.  The  academic  group  of  buildings 
is  designed  to  be  the  centre  of  the  general 
scheme  of  the  building  plan  of  the  college.  It 
will  comprise  the  college  hall,  the  library,  con- 
vocation hall  and  chapel,  museum,  science 
buildings,  and  arts  buildings.  In  convenient 
prozimmr  to  the  central  group  will  be  ranged 
the  residence  group  and  tfae  buildings  needed 
in  the  athletio  aAd  social  activities  or  the  stu- 
dents. The  architectural  style  for  the  build- 
ings is  in  general  the  domestic  Tudor,  with  the 
associated  Collegiate  Gothic  for  certain  of  tfae 
larger  edifices.  The  collie  has  received  geo- 
oroUB  gifts  of  money,  including  a  benefaction 
from  Hon.  Morton  F.  Plant,  who  provided  for 
general  maintenance  by  a  gift  of  an  endowment 
of  $1,000,000  and  for  the  honnng  of  students 
by  a  building  fund  of  9100.000.  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Plant  and  Blackstone  dormitories. 
The  truBtees  in  June,  1913,  authorized  the  erec- 
tion of  an  initial  grow  of  Ave  buildings  ade- 
quate for  the  use  of  t&e  edlege  at  the  outset 
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CoDBtruciion  on  these  buildings  began  in  the 
spring  of  1914.  The  official  date  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  college  ia  September,  191S.  The 
president  is  Fred  H.  Sykes,  A.M. 

GOKNECTJCUT  JsAXBB.  A  chain  of  four 
lakes  in  Coos  Co.,  N.  H.  (Map:  New  Hamp- 
shire, 0  1).  The  "First,"  or  Connecticut,  Lake 
is  4  miles  long,  2%  miles  wide,  and  1618  feet 
above  the  sea.  Four  miles  northeast  is  the 
"Second"  Lake,  2%  miles  long,  I  mile  wide, 
and  1882  feet  above  the  aea.  The  "Third"  Lake, 
about  7  miles  farther  north  and  Yg  mile  from 
the  Canadian  boundary,  is  2028  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  has  an  area  of  about  %  of  a  square 
mile.  "Fourth"  Lake,  a  mere  pond,  the  last 
of  the  chun  and  the  source  of  the  Connecticut 
River  (q.T.),  is  northwest  of  the  '"Third'*  Lake, 
near  the  Canadian  boundary  line,  and  2561  feet 
above  the  sea.  For  some  description  of  these 
lakes,  consult  Bacon,  The  Ot»meot%<mt  River  and 
the  Valtejf  of  the  Coimeotieui  (New  York, 
1906).   

COKKECTIOnT  BIVEIt.  A  river  of  the 
United  States,  rising  in  the  beautiful  Connecti- 
cut lakes  (q.T.)»  in  northern  New  Hampshire, 
2651  feet  abore  sea  level  (Map:  Ccomecticut, 
F  4).  It  flows  southwest  and  south,  forming 
the  boundary  between  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont,  and  enters  Massachusetts  near  South 
Vernon,  Vt.  From  this  point  it  continues  nearly 
due  south  across  the  State  and  enters  Connecti- 
cut, where  at  Middletown  it  turns  towards  the 
southeast  and,  completing  its  course  across  the 
State,  eiwties  into  Long  Island  Sound  at  Say- 
brook.  The  Connecticut  Biver,  the  longest  in 
New  England,  is  376  miles  loruf  and  drains  an 
area  of  about  11,083  square  miles;  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course  (from  Deep  River)  its  width 
varies  from  760  feet  to  half  a  mile,  but  gen- 
erally does  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Its 
mean  discharge  at  Hartford  is  about  19,000 
cubic  feet  per  second.  It  is  navigable  to  Hart- 
ford, 40.6  miles,  for  large  steamers,  and  by 
means  of  the  Windsor  locks  small  boats  may 
ascend  to  Holyokew  Fluctuations  due  to  the 
tide  are  3.4  feet  at  Saybrook,  1.8  feet  at  Mid- 
dletown, and  about  1.2  feet  at  Hartford.  At  Deep 
River  (12  miles  from  the  Sound)  the  water  is 
distinctly  braddsh,  but  2  miles  farther  up  it 
is  virttuilly  fresh.  Usually  the  river  is  closed 
by  ice  from  about  the  middle  of  January  to 
about  the  middle  of  March.  The  river  falls 
rapidly  at  places  and  furnishes  extensive  water 
power.  The  principal  falls  and  thur  heia^its 
are:  Holyoke,  59  feet;  Turner's,  41  feet;  Bel- 
lows Falls,  64.5  feet;  Olcott,  30  feet;  and  the 
Fifteen-Mile  Falls.  The  principal  tributaries 
from  New  Hampshire  are  the  upper  and  lower 
Ammonoosuc  and  the  Ashuelot;  from  Vermont, 
the  Passumpsic,  White,  and  West.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  chief  tributaries  from  the  east  are 
the  Chicopee  and  the  Miller;  from  the  west, 
the  Deerfleld  and  the  Westfield.  The  only  ewtid- 
erable  affluent  in  Connecticut  is  the  Farmington 
River,  which  rises  in  Massachusetts  and  empties 
into  the  main  stream  6  miles  above  Hartford. 
The  chief  towns  on  its  course  are  Wells  River, 
Bellows  Falls,  Walpole,  Brattleboro,  Greenfield, 
Northampton,  Holyc^e,  Chicopee,  %ringfield, 
Hartford,  and  Middletown.  Consult  Bacon,  The 
Connectiout  River  and  the  Valley  of  the  Con- 
neetieut  (New  York,  1906),  and  for  a  detailed 
description  of  the  river  below  Hartford,  the 
Report  aa  the  "CtHinectiont  Riwr  up  to  Start- 
ford,"  by  the  Ehig^neering  Oorps  of  the  United 


States  War  Department,  in  House  Document 
2fo.  liH,  eist  Congress,  3d  session  (1911). 

CONlTECnVE  TISSUE.  The  most  widely 
distributed  tissue  of  the  body.  Its  function, 
in  whatever  raodiflcation  it  occurs,  is  to  support 
and  oonnect  the  tissnes  of  the  animal  frame. 
It  originates  in  the  middle  or  mesoblastie  Uyer 
of  the  embryo,  and  the  differentiation  which 
occurs  and  which  distinguishes  the  different 
forms  of  oonneetive  tissue  takes  place  mainly 
in  the  intercellular  substance.  Thus  the  inter- 
cellular substance  may  be  soft  and  gelatinous, 
as  in  mucous  connective  tissue,  or  dense  and 
firm,  as  in  fascia  and  tendon,  or  hard,  as  in  bone. 
Tlie  cells  of  connective  tissue  beran  as  small, 
round  meaoblastie  edla.  Either  directly  from 
these  cells  or  under  their  influence  there  is 
formed  between  the  cells  an  intercellular  sub- 
stance, which,  as  stated,  varies  in  character, 
and  during  the  formation  of  which  various 
changes  take  place  in  the  cells  themselves.  '  Con- 
nective tissue  has  a  relatively  poor  blood  supply, 
is  scantily  furnished  with  nerves,  but  abonnda 
in  lymphatics. 

The  principal  types  of  cmmeetive  tiuue  are  as 
follows:  1.  White  fibrous  conneetiTe  tissue. 
2.  Yellow  elastic  connective  tissue.  8.  Devel- 
opmental forms  of  connective  tissue,  (a)  mucous 
and  (6)  embryonal.  4.  Cartilage.  6.  Bone 
4nd  denUne.  6.  Adipose  tissue  or  fat.  7.  Neu- 
rt^Iia,  the  connective  tissue  of  the  nervous 
system.  Of  these  forms  of  connective  tissue, 
fat,  cartilage,  bone,  and  neun^lia  (see  Nesv- 
0U8  Stbrm)  represent  the  more  highly  spe- 
dalized  types  and  will  be  found  described  in 
articles  under  their  resftective  names.  The  re- 
maining represent  those  forms  of  connective 
tissue  to  which  the  term  usually  refers.  White 
Fihro\i8  Connective  Ttsaue.— <-This  constitutes  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue  and  intermus- 
cular septa,  where  it  is  known  as  areolar  tissue; 
it  also  forms  the  ligaments,  tendons,  and  the 
framework  of  all  the  organs.  Its  cellular  ele- 
ments  ctmsist  of  fixed  connective-tissue  cells 
and  the  so-called  wandering  cells.  The  fixed 
cells  are  mainly  Irr^ular  or  fusiform  in  shape, 
with  very  little  cell  body.  Much  less  numerous 
are  the  so-called  plasma  cells  of  Waldeyer  and 
the  granule  cells.  Some  connective-tissue  cells, 
such  as  many  of  those  found  in  the  choroid  coat 
of  the  eye,  are  densely  pigmented.  The  wan- 
dering connective-tissue  cells  are  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  white  blood  corpuscles.  (See 
Blood.)  In  the  intercellular  substance  two 
kinds  of  fibres  are  found,  white  fibres  and  yel- 
low elastic  fibres.  The  former  occur  in  broad 
wavy  bundles  composed  of  minute  fibrils; 
the  elastic  fibres  are  narrow,  glistening,  appar- 
ently homogeneous  bands  which  branch  and 
anastomose.  There  is  much  variation  in  the 
relative  number  of  cells  and  fibres,  the  softer 
tissues  being  more  cellular,  the  more  dense 
tissues,  such  as  tendon,  beiuf  almost  entirely 
composed  of  fibres.  Yellow  Mtlaatia  Tieeue. — 
This  may  occur  almost  pure  in  some  parts  of 
the  body,  as  in  the  Ugamentum  nuch{e.  (See 
Neck.)  In  such  tissue,  instead  of  the  fine  deli- 
cate fibres  described  above,  the  fibres  are  large 
and  coarse.  The  Developmental  Forms  of  Con- 
nective Tieme. — The  mucous  tissue  constitutes 
the  Wharton's  jelly  of  the  umbilical  cord,  tbe 
embiyonal  connectiVe  tissue  found  in  foetal  life. 
In  mucous  tissue  the  eells  are  striate,  with 
long  branching  prrnxsees  which  anastomose  with 
tiliose  of  other  celle.  The  interoellnlar  substance 
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is  gelatinouB,  with  only  a  few  flbrea.  In  the  adnlt 
an  example  of  mucoid  connective  tissue  is  seen 

in  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye.  Here  the  cells 
have  disappeared,  and  only  the  jelly  remains.  . 

COJtmELLEY,  WiLLiAU  Elset  ( 1855-  ) . 
An  American  author,  born  in  Johnson  Co.,  Ky. 
He  became  the  director  of  the  Kansas  State 
Historical  Society  and  published  several  works 
on  the  early  history  of  Kansas,  Indian  tradi- 
tions, and  folklore.  Among  these  are:  Wyandot 
Folk-Lore  ( 1890 ) ;  Kanaaa  Territorial  Oovertum 
(1900) ;  John  Brown — the  Story  of  the  Last  of 
the  Puritant  (1000);  Doniphan's  Expedition 
(1007) ;  Quantrill  and  the  Border  Wars  (1009) ; 
The  Ingalls  of  Kansas  (1009);  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky Papers  (1910)  ;  Life  of  Preston  B.  Plumb 
(1913).  He  was  greatly  assisted  in  his  re- 
searches by  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  Ifui* 
guages,  as  exemplified  in  his  publication  of  a 
vocabulary  of  the  Wyandot  tongue. 

CON'liBLUBVnJiZL  A  city  in  Fimftte  Co., 
1^.,  67  miles  southeast  of  Pittsburgh,  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  West- 
ern Maryland,  and  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake 
Erie  railroads,  and  on  the  Youghiogheny  River 
(Map:  Pennsylvania,  B  8).  It  has  a  park,  fine 
mimicipal  and  public  librarv  (Carnegie)  build- 
ings, and  is  the  seat  of  a  ^tate  hospital  (min- 
ers). The  city  is  the  centre  of  the  Connells- 
TilU  coke  r^on,  the  most  important  seat  of 
coke  production  in  the  United  States.  Until 
1003  the  coke  output  of  this  re^on  was  from 
40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the 
United  States.  The  estimated  output  in  1912 
.was  20,000,837  short  tons.  The  city  contains 
also  machine  and  car  shops,  and  glass  works, 
steam-pump  factory,  railroad  repair  shops,  etc. 
Settled  in  1770,  Connellsville  was- erected  into 
a  township  and  named  (in  honor  of  Zachaiiah 
Connell,  uie  founder)  in  1703  and  was  incor- 
porated as  R  borough  in  1806.  It  is  governed 
try  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  for  three  years, 
and  a  common  council.  Connellsville  contains 
the  grave  of  Edward  Braddock,  the  Irish  gen- 
eral with  whom  Washington  fought  in  th^ 
French  and  Indian  Wars.  Pop.,  1890,  6629; 
1000,  7160;   1910,  12,845. 

CONNBTffARA,  kdn'n^-mA'rii  (Ir.  Conmao- 
.ne-mara,  seaside  of  the  descendants  of  Conmac, 
the  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Maere,  the  Eng- 
lish  Mab,  reputed  Queen  of  Connaugfat  in  the 
first  century  A.D.).  A  district,  30  nules  long 
by  16  to  20  broad,  in  the  west  of  Galway,  Ire- 
land, between  the  bays  of  Kilkieran  and  Balli- 
nakill.  The  name  is  often  applied  to  the  whole 
western  part  of  County  Galway  (Map:  Ireland, 
B  3).  It  has  most  fertile  territon',  though  the 
coast  is  rocky,  with  abundant  fiuiing,  but  the 
land  has  never  been  developed.  Building  stone 
and  a  green  variety  of  marble,  well  adapted 
for  decorative  work,  are  extensively  quarried. 
Peaks  of  mountains  attain  2700  feet  and  are 
known  to  contain  rich  ore  deposits. 

CONin&B,  David  (1792-1856).  A  United 
States  naval  officer,  bom  in  Pennsylvania.  He- 
entered  the  United  States  navy  as  a  midship- 
man in  1800  and  during  the  War  of  1812  served 
as  lieutenant  on  the  Hornet  in  her  engagements 
with  the  Peacock  and  the  Penguin.  He  became 
commodore  of  the  West  India  and  home  squad- 
ron in  1843  and,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican 
War,  blockaded  the  Gulf  ports.  In  his  flagship, 
the  Raritan,  he  led  the  attack  on  Vera  Cruz  in 
1847  (see  Vexa  Cruz,  Capture  of)  and  landed 
General  Scott's  army  of  invasion.  Commodore 


Ckmner  was  tiie  &st  United  States  naval  officer 
to  use  steamships  in  warfare.  He  was  com- 
mandant of  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  at  tiie 
time  of  his  death. 

CONNEBSVlLIiE.  A  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  Fayette  Co.,  Ind.,  67  miles  east  of  South 
Indianapolis,  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and 
Dayton,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Fort  Wayne,  Cincinnati,  and 
Louisville  railroads,  and  on  the  White  Water 
I^ver  (Map:  Indiana,  D  3).  Among  its  fea- 
tures are  a  Carnegie  library,  a  high-school  build- 
ing, Boberts  Park,  and  Fayette  Sanitarium. 
Connersville  manufactures  automobiles,  pianos, 
paper,  gloves,  brick,  blowers,  carriages,  mirrors, 
furniture,  triple  signs,  overalls,  ana  flour.  The 
water  works  are  the  property  of  the  city.  Con- 
nersville was  incorporated  in  1813  and  is  sov- 
emed  by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a 
council.    Pop..  1000,  6836;  1010,  7738. 

C0NN0I8SEUB,  k6n'nla-eer'  or  -s^  (Fr.. 
one  who  knows).  A  person  who>  without  being 
an  artist,  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  any 
fine  art  to  pass  competent  judgment  upon  it. 
The  Italians  call  such  persons  cognoscenti.  See 
Dilettante.   

CONKOISSEUB,  The.  A  weekly  publication 
conducted  by  George  Colman  the  Elder  and  Bon- 
nel  Thornton  from  the  early  part  of  1754  to 
1766.  In  it  the  first  published  work  of  William 
Cowper  appeared,  entitled  Keeping  a  Secret. 

GON^OLLYf  James  Bbendan.  An  Ameri- 
can  author,  bom  in  South  Boston,  Mass.  From 
1890  to  1805  he  acted  as  clerk  and  surveyor 
with  the  United  States  Engineering  Corps  at 
Savannah,  Ga.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
athletics  and  in  1896  won  the  first  Olympian 
championship  of  modem  times.  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  served  with  the  Ninth  Massa- 
chusetts Infantry,  and  in  1907-08  he  served  in 
the  United  States  navy.  His  writings,  dealing 
chiefly  with  the  sea,  include:  Jeb  Button 
(1882) ;  Out  of  Gloucester  (1902) ;  The  Seiners 
(1904);  The  Deep  Sea's  Toll  (1905);  The 
Crested  .Seas  (1007) ;  An  Olympic  Victor  ( 1908) ; 
Open  Water  (1910);  Wide  Courses  (1912); 
Bonnie-Boy's  People  and  Other  Stories  (1013). 

GONNOB,  Ralph.  The  pen  name  of  Bev. 
Charles  W.  Gordon  (q.v.). 

CONOrOBy  SiLDBiT  (1830-  ).  An  Amer- 
ican soldier.  He  was  bom  in  Fairfield,  Me.,  and 
in  1859  graduated  at  Tufts  Collc^  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the  First 
Vermont  Volunteers,  but  later  joined  the  Nine- 
teenth Maine  Volunteers,  of  which  he  became 
colonel,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  the  Wildemess.  In  18S4  he  was  commis- 
sioned brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  but  in 
1866  was  mnat«ed  out  of  service.  He  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Maine  in  1876-78.  Subsequently  he 
was  United  States  pension  agent  (1882-86), 
in  1800  became  president  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac, .  in  1806-09  was  senior 
vice  commander  in  chief  of  the  Order  of  the 
Loyal  L^on,  and  in  1807  was  again  appointed 
pension  agent.  His  address  on  fiaimmw  Bam- 
lin  was  published  in  1909. 

GON'NOTATION  (from  Let.  oonnotare,  to 
connote,  from  com-,  together  -|-  notore,  to  not^ 
from  nota,  mark,  from  noscere,  to  know;  con- 
nected with  Gk.  yirtvAvKM,  gignCskein,  Eng. 
know)  or  a  Tebm.  In  logic,  the  quality  or 
totality  of  qualities  an  object  must  possess  in 
order  to  be  appn^riately  designated  by  a  given 
term.   Thus,  the  connotatimi  of  the  term  "ani- 
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mal"  consiats  of  all  those  <jualities  (organized 
physical  constitution,  aensitivenesa,  etc.)  which 
any  object  must  possess  if  it  is  properly  to  be 
called  an  animal.  In  earlier  lo^cal  theory, 
under  the  influence  f>f  Platonic  realism,  it  was 
assumed  that  connotation  was  unvarying;  but 
more  recently  it  has  been  recognized  that  the 
connotation  of  a  term  varies  from  individual 
to  individual  and  from  time  to  time.  Synonyms 
of  connotation  are  intension,  comprehension, 
depth.  (See  Denotation.)  A  oormotative  term 
is  one  which  has  a  connotation  and  is  said  to 
connote  the  qualities  by  virtue  of  which  objects 
have  a  right  to  be  designated  by  the  term  and 
to  denote  the  objects  possesung  these  qualities. 

OO^ODONTS  (frcnn  Ok.  kSpw,  kdnotf  cone 
+  Uois,  odous,  tooth).  Minute  fossil  teeth  of 
uncertain  affinities,  fom^  in  rocks  of  Ordovi- 
cian  to  Permian  age  of  North  America  and 
Europe.  They  are  very  small,  shining  objects, 
with  more  or  less  extended  bases,  from  which 
arise  one  or  many  slender,  sharp,  short,  or  long 
denticles.  They  thus  vary  in  form  from  conicid 
to  pectinate  according  to  the  niunber  and  length 
of  the  denticles.  The  material  of  which  th^ 
consist  is  red,  brown,  or  white  ealcite  or  phos- 
phate of  lime.  Associated  witii  the  toothlike 
forms  are  minute  plates  of  the  same  material, 
that  probably  belonged  to  the  same  organisms. 
Conodonts  were  first  described  by  Pander,  in 
1856,  from  the  lowest  fossiliferous  (Cambrian) 
rocks  of  Russia  and  were  by  him  regarded  as 
fish  teeth.  Since  then  they  have  been  found  in 
Eneland,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  and 
various  opinions  have  been  expressed  regarding 
their  aflbiities.  Newlwrry  described  a  number 
from  the  Carboniferous  shales  of  Ohio  and  cora- 

Sared  them  to  the  teeth  of  myximoid  fishes, 
ther  authors  have  considered  uiem  to  be  the 
spines  of  crustacea  or  the  lingual  teeth  of  naked 
motlusks.  These  opinions  are  all  less  well  sup- 
ported by  facts  than  is  that  of  Zittel  and  Rohon, 
that  conodonts  are  the  teeth  of  annelids  allied 
to  the  Nereidffi.  In  the  same  rocks  with  cono- 
dont»  are  often  found  jaws  of  annelids,  de- 
scribed as  Prioniodu9,  Polygnathua,  etc.  Con- 
sult :  Pander,  Monographie  der  fotrilen  Fische 
dea  silurisohen  Systems  (St.  Petersburg,  1856)  ; 
Hinde,  "On  Conodonts  from  the  Chazy  and 
Cincinnati  Groups,"  etc.,  in  Quarterly  Journal 
Geological  Society,  vol.  xxxv  (London,  1879); 
liewberry.  Paleontology  of  Ohio,  vol.  ii  (Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  1875) ;  Zittel  and  Rohon,  "Ueber 
Conodonten,'*  in  SiisnMgtberichte  der  kSniglich- 
iayerischen  Akadffmie  der  Wiagenehaften  (Mu- 
nich, 1888).    See  WoBU,  FossiL;  Annulata. 

CONOID  ( 6k.  KttvMOit,  kdnoeidia,  cone- 
shaped,  from  Kwms,  kSnog,  cone  +  elSoi,  eidoa, 
shape).  A  conoidal  surface  is  a  skew  surface 
generated  by  the  motion  of  a  straight  line  which 
always  meets  a  fixed  straight  line,  is  parallel 
to  a  fixed  plane,  and  touches  a  given  curve  or 
obeys  some  other  law.  Commonly  speaking, 
a  conoid  is  a  solid  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  any  conic  section  about  one  of  its  principal 
axes.  For  example,  the  earth  is  practically  a 
particular  form  of  conoid.  Speaking  more  tech- 
nically, the  term  is  used  to  designate  quadrics 
of  revolution,  as  the  surfaces  of  paraboloids, 
ellipsoids,  and  hyperboloids.  Cones,  cylinders, 
and  conoids  are  special  forms  of  ruled  surfaces. 
Wallis  (1663)  effected  the  cubature  of  a  conoid 
with  horizontal  directing  plane,  whose  genera- 
trix intersects  a  vertical  directing  strai^t  line 
and  veridoU  directing  circle. 


CONNOLLY,  John  (1794-1868).  An  English 
alienist.  He  was  bom  at  Markct-Rasen,  Lin- 
colnshire,  and  studied  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  In  1839  he  became  director 
of  the  Middlesex  Asylum  at  Hanwell.  Imme* 
diately  after  his  installaticHi  he  abolished  all  the  ^ 
devices  theretofore  employed  to  confine  and  re- 
strain the  insane  by  means  of  strait-jackets, 
straps,  and  similar  appliances.  During  the 
period  in  which  he  was  connected  with  the  in- 
stitution (1839-51)  he  succeeded  in  completely 
revolutionizing  the  treatment  of  mental  disease, 
and  liis  so-culed  "no-restraint  system"  found 
rapid  extension  everywhere.  Among  his  prin- 
cipal works  may  be  mentioned:  Construction 
and  Chvemmmt  of  Lunatio  Asylums  (1847); 
The  Treatment  of  the  Inaane  without  Mechanical 
Restrainte  (1856);  Essay  on  Hamlet  (1863). 

CO^OH  (Lat.,  from  Ok.  K6pt»p,  KonSn).  A 
distin^ish^d  Athenian  commander.  He  first 
came  into  prominence  in  413  B.C.,  when  he  was 
chosen  admiral  for  the  year.  In  407  b.c.  he 
was  appointed  one  of  10  generals  to  succeed 
Alcibiades,  but  was  defeated  by  Callicratidas  at 
Mitylene.  In  405  he  was  defeated  by  Lysander 
at  iBgospotami,  but  succeeded  in  escaping  with 
eight  ships  to  Cyprus.  In  394  he  commanded 
the  combined  fleets  of  Persia  and  Athens  which 
defeated  the  Spartans  at  Cnidus.  By  this  vic- 
tory he  restored  to  the  Athenians  control  of 
the  sea.  He  afterward  rebuilt  the  Long  Walls 
of  Athens  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Pirseua. 
In  392  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Persian  Tiri- 
bazus,  by  whom  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
and,  according  to  some,  put  to  death.  Accord- 
ing to  the  more  probable  account,  he  reaped, 
and  died  at  the  court  of  Evagoras  in  Cyprus. 

CONON  OF  Sahos.  A  Greek  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  of  the  third  century  b.c.  His 
work  on  Astronomy  included  a  collection  of  the 
solar  eclipses  observed  by  the  Chaldseans.  His 
studies  in  conic  sections  formed  the  basis  of 
boc^  iv  of  the  famous  work  on  that  subject  by 
Apdlonius  of  Perga  (q.v.).  He  is  beet  known, 
however,  in  connection  with  the  cluster  of  stars 
known  as  the  Coma  Berenioes.  When  Ptolemy  III 
Euergetes  was  making  war  on  Syria,  his  wif^ 
Berenice,  to  insure  his  safe  return,  consecrated 
her  hair  in  the  temple  of  the  deified  ArsinoS,  on 
the  promontory  of  Zephyrium.  When  the  hair 
was  reported  missing  from  the  temple,  Conon 
declared  it  had  heea  placed  among  the  stars: 
to  prove  his  assertion  he  pointed  out  the  con- 
steUatiw  still  known  as  Coma  Beremees,  which 
had  not  previonsly  been  distinguished.  The 
story  was  treated  by  Callintachus,  and  1^  Ca- 
tullus in  his  sixty-sixth  poon. 

CONOSCOPE*  (from  Gk.  kww,  kOnoa,  cone 
+  OKonlv,  akopein,  to  view).  A  polariscope 
adapted  to  the  study  of  crystals,  having  a  re- 
volving stage  for  regulating  the  position  of  the 
crystal  section  under  examination,  two  Nicol'a 
prisms  (polarizer  and  analyzer)  for  production 
of  double  poUurized  light,  a  strongly  convergent 
lens  system  below  the  stage  to  cause  the  light  to 
enter  the  crystal  in  a  oone  of  rays,  and  a  simi- 
lar system  above  the  stage  to  correct  the  diver- 
gence of  the  rays,  so  that  the  eye  may  focus 
them  for  the  retina.  A  conoscope  is  chiefly  used 
to  examine  the  so-called  interference  figures 
of  crystals.  The  mineralogical  or  petrolo^cat 
microscope  is  constructed  so  as  to  be  used  either 
as  a  stauroscope  or  a  conoscope.  See  Polabi- 
soora.   

OON'QtTEBOB,  Thk.   A  surname  popularly 
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given  to  William^  Duke  of  ITormandy,  on  be- 
coming King  of  England. 

CONQUEST  (from  OF.  oonqueate,  Fr.  con- 
quite,  8p.,  Poitug.,  It.  oonquitta,  from  ML.  oon- 
quigta,  conquest,  from  Lat.  conguirere,  to  pro- 
cure, from  com-,  together  +  qucerere,  to  seek). 
The  forcible  eztenaion  of  sovereignty  hy  one 
state  over  the  territory  of  another  as  the  result 
of  successful  war.  Though  it  is  denied,  by  ad- 
vocates of  natural  justice,  that  this  carries  with 
it  inherent  Tights  of  appropriation  in  territory, 
and  destruction  of  national  life,  conquest  has 
been  one  of  the  strongest  agencies  in  molding 
civilization,  and,  in  ito  influence  upon  the  re- 
lationship of  nations,  it  belongs  to  the  realm  of 
international  law  aa  well  as  to  that  of  history. 

Military  conquest  is  developed  from  mere 
occupation  of  territory  when  the  victorious  state 
exercises  continuously  sovereign  powers  over  the 
territory  affected,  and  such  conquest  is  deemed 
to  be  completed  in  the  l^al  sense  by  the  con- 
queror's signifying  by  some  formal  act  his  in* 
tention  of  adding  it  to  hia  dominions,  such  as 
the  publication  of  a  diplomatic  circi^ar  or  a 
proclamation  of  annexation.  The  conditions 
justifying  such  acquisition  and  insuring  im- 
munity m>m  interferenfc  by  other  states  are: 

1.  A  situation  where.  In  order  to  redress  a  wrong 
or  in  self-protection,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
strip  an  aggressor  of  a  portion  of  his  territoir. 

2.  The  completion  by  treaty  of  the  title  whiut 
possession  by  conqu^  has  given.  3.  A  general 
acquiescence  in  the  act  of  the  conqueror  %  neu- 
tru  stotee.  The  changes  in  the  map  of  Europe 
wrought  by  Napoleon^  conauests  and  annexa- 
tions were  not  accepted  by  toe  nations  affected, 
and,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  a  return  to  the 
ori^nal  conditions  was  made. 

Title  by  conquest  is,  in  principle,  to  be  dis- 
ti^guished  from  title  by  cession,  by  the  fact 
tfan,  whether  ratified  by  treaty  or  not,  it  rests 
avowedly  on  force,  whereas  the  cession  of  terri- 
tory is,  in  theory  at  least,  always  a  volimtary 
act  on  the  part  of  the  ceding  power.  Thus, 
the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  by  the  United 
States,  as  the  result  of  the  lato  war  with  Spain, 
was  due  to  its  conquest  by  the  militaiy  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
acquiaititm  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  dis- 
gmsed  as  a  voluntary  cession  thereof  by  Spain. 
Indeed,  it  is  usual  for  conquerii^  nations  in 
modern  times  to  require  as  a  condition  of  peace 
that  the  defeated  nation  shall  recognize  the 
title  of  the  former  to  the  conquered  territory 
by  a  treaty  of  cession.  The  title  is  then,  in 
legal  theory,  referred  to  the  cession  rather  than 
to  the  act  of  conquest  upon  which  it  is  really 
based. 

Unless  otherwise  defined  1^  treaty,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  govern  the  status  of  property  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  territory:  All 
public  property  passes  to  the  conqueror  abso- 
lutely. Except  in  the  case  of  rebellion,  private 
property  rights  remain  undisturbed,  and  the 
conqueror  is  bound  to  make  laws  to  insure  the 
enjoyment  of  such  rights,  appropriate  to  the 
new  political  system  imposed.  Political  laws 
and  ^tems,  being  based  upon  reciprocal  re- 
lations between  citizens  and  the  body  politic, 
are  destroyed,  and,  in  the  absence  of  treaty 
stipulations,  political  and  civil  rights  of  the  in- 
habitante  depend  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
new  regime.  Absolute  allegiance  is  due  the 
conqueror.  Municipal  laws  regulating  the  pri- 
vate relations  of  individuals  are  not  abrt^ted. 


however,  but  continue  in  fotfx  by  the  implied 
acquiescoice  of  the  new  sovereign,  until  super- 
seded by  new  enactments.  Consult  Lawroue, 
Prino^tlea  of  International  Law  (London  and 
New  York,  1897),  and  also  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  Inteszvationai.  Law.  See 
AixEOiANCE;  Cession;  Citizen;  Title. 

CONQTTEST,  Ida  (1876-  ).  An  Ameri- 
can actress,  born  in  Boston.  She  made  her 
d&mt  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  Boston,  in  1892, 
with  Alexander  Salvini.  in  a  performance  of 
Rohan  the  SHeHt.  She  is  the  daughter  ot  a 
merchant  of  Boston,  where  she  pursued  her 
dramatic  studies,  and,  when  a  child,  played  the 
part  of  Little  Buttercup  in  Pinafore  at  the  Bos- 
ton Museum.  She  afterward  appeared  in  The 
Charity  Bali  and  Americans  Abroady  under 
Daniel  Frohnmn's  management;  Liberty  Hall 
and  Under  the  Red  Robe,  with  the  Empire 
Theatre  Company,  which  she  joined  in  1895; 
Too  Much  JohnaoHf  in  which  she  played  with 
the  author,  William  Gillette,  in  London,  and 
Gillette's  Because  8he  Loved  Him  8o,  produced 
in  Boston  in  1898.  From  1901  to  1911  she 
appeared  in  many  successful  productions. 
Among  the  more  notable  are:  The  Second  in 
Command  (1901),  Ivan  the  Terrible  (1904), 
Man  and  Superman  { 1906 ) ,  Little  Eyolf 
(1910).  C(msult  Strang,  Famous  Actreaeea  of 
the  Day  in  America  (Boston,  1899). 

COHQITEST  OF  OBAirASA,  grft-nB'di, 
The.  1.  A  tragedy  by  Dryden  (1672),  also 
called  Almanaor  and  Almdhyde.  2.  A  brilliant 
historical  sketch  by  Washington  Irving  (1829). 

CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO,  The.  A  noted 
historical  work  by  W.  H.  Prescott  (1843),  con- 
taining the  life  of  H^nando  Cortis  and  an  ao- 
count  of  ancient  Mexican  eiTilization. 

OONQXTEST  OF  FEETT,  The.  An  historical 
work  by  W.  H.  Prescott  (1847),  containing  an 
account  of  the  Incas  and  their  civilisation. 

CONQTnSTAI>OBBS,  kdn-kto't&  iX/rtB  (Sp., 
conquerors),  A  collective  term  for  the  Spanish 
conquerors  of  America,  such  as  Cort^,  Almagro, 
and  Fizarro. 

OONItAI)  I  (f-918).  King  of  the  Ger- 
mans from  911  to  018.  On  the  death  of  Louis 
the  Child  there  was  no  Carolinian  who  had  a 
legiUmate  claim  to  the  thnme  in  Germany. 
Consequently  Conrad,  who  had  some  kinship  with 
Amulf ,  was  dected.  The  sources  for  his  deetion 
are  few  and  conflicting,  and  consequently  false 
statements  about  his  origin  have  been  readily 
accepted.  Conrad  favored  and  was  supported  by 
the  Church,  but  could  not  command  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  great  dukes  who  were  almost  in- 
dependent. He  died  I>ec.  23,  918,  and  was  buried 
at  Fulda.  On  his  deathbed  he  enjoined  his 
ftrother  to  carry  the  royal  insignia  to  his  mortal 
enemy,  Duke  Henry  of  Sax<my,  with  whom  he 
had  been  continually  at  war  since  912  aj3. 
Consult  Stein,  Gesch^chte  dea  Kdnigs  Konrad  I 
(NSrdlingen,  1872),  and  DOmmler,  Oeschichie 
dea  ostfrankiachcn  Reiches,  vol.  iii  ( Leipzig, 
1888) 

CONBAB  n  (C990-1039).  Sing  of  the 
Germans  and  Rtmian  Emperw  from  1024  to 
1039,  known  aa  the  Salic  He  was  the  grandson 

of  Otto,  Duke  of  Carinthia,  and  was  elected 
King  of  the  Germans  in  1024,  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Saxon  Imperial  line,  becoming  the 
foimder  of  the  Franconian  dynasty.  Immediately 
after  his  election  he  commenced  a  tour  through 
Germany  for  the  purpose  of  administering  jus- 
tice.  In  1(^6  he  crossed  the  Alps,  chaatis«l  the 
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rebellious  Italians,  was  crowned  at  Milan  as 
King  of  Italy,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
anointed  Emperor  of  the  Romans  by  the  Pope. 
He  was  soon  recalled  to  Germany  by  the  out- 
break of  formidable  revolts,  which  he  succeeded 
in  suppressing.  In  1032-34  be  secured  the 
Kingdom  of  Burgundy  and  added  it  to  the  Em- 
pire. In  1086  a  rebellion  in  Italy  again  com- 
pelled him  to  cross  the  Alps;  but  bis  efforts  to 
restore  his  authority  were  this  time  partially 
unsuccessful,  and  he  was  forced  to  grant  various 
privil^es  to  his  Italian  subjects.  Shortly  after 
his  return  he  died,  at  Utrecht,  June  4,  1030. 
Conrad  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
earlier  monarchs  of  Germany.  He  repressed  the 
power  of  the  great  feudal  nobles  and,  by  ke^^* 
ing  the  great  duckies  in  his  own  fttmily,  strengtti- 
ened  the  position  of  the  crown.  Consult  Bress- 
lau,  Jahrbuoher  deg  deutsohm  Reiohes  unter 
Sonrad  II  (Leipzig,  1879-84),  and  Pflugk- 
Harttung,  Untersuchungen  zwr  QeteMehiB  Kaiaer 
Konrads  U  (Stuttgart,  1800). 

CONBAD  m  (1093-11S2).  King  of  the  Ger- 
mans  from  1138  to  1152.  He  was  the  son  of 
Frederick  of  Swabia  and  the  founder  of  the 
Hobeastaufen  (q-V.)  dynasty.  Conrad,  with  hia 
elder  brother,  Frederick,  supported  Henry  V 
against  his  enemies,  and  in  return  that  monarch 
granted  Conrad,  in  1115,  the  investiture  of  the 
Duchy  of  Franconia.  He  subsequently  (1128- 
35)  contested  the  crown  of  Italy  with  the  Em- 
peror Lothair  of  Saxony,  but  without  success. 
On  the  death  of  Lothair  the  princes  of  Germany, 
fearing  the  increasing  preponderance  of  the 
Guelph  pari?  and  attracted  by  Conrad's  brilliant 
courage  and  noble  character,  offered  him  the 
crown,  and  he  was  accordingly  elected  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  March  7,  1138.  Be  was  immediately 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Hrary  the  Proud, 
I>uke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  and  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  conflict  that  continued  for  cen- 
tunes  between  the  Welfs,  or  Guelphs,  the  par- 
tisans of  Duke  Henry,  and  the  Waiblings,  or 
Ohibellines,  the  supporters  of  the  Franconian 
house.  (See  Odelphb  aito  GmBELUKES.)  In 
1146  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  b^an  to  preach 
a  new  crusade,  and  in  the  fall  of  1147  Conrad 
set  out  for  Palestine  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army  (see  Crusade),  in  company  with  his 
old  enemy,  Welf  of  Bavaria.  He  died  Feb.  15, 
1162.  Consult  Benhardi,  JdhrhUcher  dea  deut- 
tchen  Reiehes  unter  Konrad  III  (2  vols.,  Leip- 
zig, 1883),  and  Jastrow,  Deutsche  Qeachiohte 
im  Zeitaltar  der  Bohenatoufen,  vol.  i  (Berlin, 
1808). 

OOMBAI)  IV  (1228-64).  King  of  the  Ger- 
mans from  1250  to  1254.  He  was  the  son  of 
Frederick  II  and  was  born  at  Andria,  in  Apulia, 
April  26,  1228.  He  was  elected  King  of  the 
Bomans  in  1237,  but  was  never  crowned.  Fred- 
erick II  died  in  1250,  and  Conrad  and  William 
of  Holland  contended  for  tiie  Imperial  throne. 
Unable  to  make  head  against  the  increasing 
anarchy  in  Germany,  Conrad  retired  to  Italy  in 
1251,  and  succeeded  in  reestablishing  the  power 
of  the  Hphenstaufen  in  Naples  in  the  face  of  the 
hostility  of  the  papacy.  He  died  of  fever,  May 
21,  1264.  Consult:  Schirrmacher,  Die  letzten 
Bohenataufen  (GSttingen,  1871);  Jordan,  Lea 
criginea  de  la  domination  angevine  en  Italic 
(Paris,  1900) ;  Winkelmann,  Kaiwr  Friedrich  II 
(2  vols.,  Leipzig,^  1880-07). 

OOVBAS,  kOn'r&t,  Johanhxs  (1830-  ). 
A  German  political  economist.  He  was  bom  in 
West  Prussia  and  was  educated  at  Berlin  and 


Jena.  He  became  professor  of  political  economy 
at  Jena  (1870)  and  Halle  (1872),  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  second 
commission  appointed  to  revise  the  civil  code  of 
Germany.  In  1878  he  became  editor  of  thejfahr- 
hUoher  fUr  NaHonaUikonomie  und  Btatiatik,  and 
associate  editor  of  the  Bmdw&rterbueh  der 
Btaatawieaenachaftm  (1880-95  ;  2d  ed.,  1808  et 
seq.).  His  works  include:  Das  UniveraitdtM- 
atudium  in  DeutschlaTid  toShrend  der  letzten 
fiinfzig  Jahre  (1884;  Eng.  trans,  by  Hutchison, 
with  preface  by  James  Bryce,  1886) ;  Qrundriaa 
zum  Studium  der  politiaohen  Oekonomie  (1806- 
1009)  ;  Leitfaden  mm  Studium  der  Notional- 
okonomie  (1901). 

CON'BAD,  JOSXPH  (I85«-f  A).  An  Enff- 
lish  novelist,  the  son  of  a  Polish  revolntionin. 
Known  by  his  two  first  names,  his  real  surname 
was  Korzeniowski.  He  passed  his  youth  in  Po- 
land. On  the  death  of  his  father,  Conrad,  then 
only  13  years  old,  wandered  to  Marseilles,  where 
he  joined  the  French  merchant  navy  and  rose  to 
be  captain.  Subsequently  he  became  mate  of 
an  English  ship.  Though  he  did  not  learn  Eng- 
lish until  romparatively  late  in  life,  he  beesAie 
the  master  of  a  style  extraordinarily  idiomatic 
and  strong,  and  particularly  notable  for  its 
descriptive  resource.  His  successive  books 
strengthened  his  reputation  with  exacting 
critics.  Aside  from  their  sheer  narrative  in- 
terest, his  novels  are  vivid  transcripts  from 
seafaring  life  in  the  East,  and  skillfully  note 
the  changes  effected  in  the  Western  character 
under  Oriental  influences.  He  has  embodied  his 
experiences  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  else- 
where in  novels,  fresh  in  subject  and  in  style. 
They  comprise:  Almayer's  Folly  (180S);  A» 
Outoaat  of  the  lalanda  (1896);  The  Nigger  of 
the  Naroiaaus,  published  in  the  United  States  as 
The  Children  of  the  Sea  ( 1897 ) ;  ,Talea  of  Vnreat 
(1898);  Lord  Jim  (1000);  The  Inheritors,  with 
P.  M.  Hueffer  (1001);  Typhoon  (1902);  The 
Mirror  of  the  Sea  (1906);  Point  of  Honor 
(1008);  Chance  (1913);  'Twiat  Land  and  Sea 
(New  York,  1013).  Consult  his  volume  of 
reminlBcencea,  A  Personal  Record  (1912),  and 
R.  Curie,  Joaeph  Conrad  (Garden  City,  1914). 

OONBASf  ROBKBT  Tatlob  (1810-68).  An 
American  judge  and  dramatist,  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  While  a  student  he  wrote  Conrad 
of  Naples.  He  wrote  also  for  the  press,  and  in 
1832  began  the  Daily  Intelligencer,  which  was 
soon  merged  in  the  Philadelphia  Oaeette.  Fail- 
ing health  conmelled  bis  retirement  from  edi- 
torial work,  and  he  became  judge  of  Uie  Court 
of  Criminal  Sessions,  continuing  until  its  dis- 
solution, when  be  resumed  bis  literary  work 
and  became  editor  of  Oraham'a  Magassine  and 
associate  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  North  Ameri- 
can. From  this  work  he  was  called  to  be  mayor 
of  his  city,  and  in  1856-57  was  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  His  Aylmere,  or  the 
Bondman  of  Kent,  a  drama,  was  played  by  Ed- 
win Forrest.  In  1862  this  was  published  with 
other  poems.  He  wrote  also  Our  Battles  in 
Mexico  (1850). 

OOintAJ),  TiHOTHT  Abbott  (1803-77).  An 
American  paleontologist,  bom  in  New  Jersey. 
He  was  geologist  in  1837  and  paleontologist  from 
1838  to  1841  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
published  a  number  of  valiuible  works.  His 
writings  include;  American  Marine  Gonchology 
( 1831 ) ;  Fossil  ShaU  of  the  Tertiary  Forma- 
tions of  the  United  States  (1832) ;  Monoffraphy 
of  the  Family  Unionida  of  the  United  States 
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(12  parte,  1835-60);  Check  hiat  of  the  In- 
vertebrate I'osaila  of  North  America  (1866). 

CONBJLDEB,  kdn'rft-der.  Onno  0838-1911). 
A  Qemian  hiBtorioil  painter.  He  waB  bom  in 
Munich,  studied  under  Foltz  and  Piloty  at  the 
academr  there,  and  first  attracted  attention  by 
his  "Tilly  in  the  Grave-Digger's  Dwelling";  "On 
the  Eve  of  Breitenfeld"  (Kunst  Halle,  Ham- 
burg), a  spirited  composition,  showing  the  in- 
fluence of  Piloty.  Other  important  works  of  his 
are:  "The  Destruction  of  Carthage"  (Maxi- 
milianenm,  Munich),  "Haner  Painting  Char- 
lotte Corday  in  Prison,'*  "The  Death  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II,"  and  two  other  htrga  cere- 
monial pictures,  containing  many  portraits,  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Budapest. 

CONIIADIN  (kdn'rA-d«nO  OF  SWABIA 
( 1252-68 ) ,  King  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily.  The 
son  of  Conrad  IV,  and  the  last  descendant  of 
the  Imperial  house  of  Hohenstaufen  (q.v.).  At 
his  father's  death  he  was  onlv  two  years  old. 
Innocent  IV  immediately  seized  upon  the  young 
Prince's  Italian  possessions,  on  the  plea  that 
the  son  of  a  prince  who  died  excommunicated 
had  no  herediuirv  rights }  and  other  enemies  of 
the  home  of  Hohenstaufen  were  only  too  glad 
to  follow  the  Pope's  example.  His  uncle  Man- 
fred took  up  arms  in  his  behalf,  drove  the  papal 
forces  from  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  declared  him- 
self Bling  till  the  young  Prince  came  of  age. 
This  anugonism  between  the  papacy  and  the 
H<Aen8tai:Ufen  Induced  Clement  IV  to  offer  the 
crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  Charles  of  Anjou 
(q.v.).  Charles  immediately  invaded  Italy,  and 
met  his  antagonists  in  the  plain  of  Grandella, 
where  the  defeat  and  death  of  Manfred,  in  1266, 
gave  him  undisturbed  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Neapolitans,  however,  detested  their  new 
master  and  sent  deputies  to  Bavaria  to  invite 
Conradin,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  to  come 
and  assert  his  hereditary  rights.  Conradin  ac- 
cordingly made  his  appearance  in  Italy,  and, 
being  joined  by  the  Neapolitans  in  large  fium- 
bers,  gained  several  victories  over  the  French, 
but  was  finally  defeated,  and,  together  with  his 
relative,  Frederick  of  Baden,  taken  prisoner  near 
Tagliacozzo,  Aug.  23,  1268.  The  two  unfortu- 
nate princes  were  executed  in  the  market  place 
of  Naples,  on  October  29.  His  unfortunate  fate 
and  his  poetical  ability  have  made  him  promi- 
nent as  a  hero  of  drama.  Consult  Scbimnacher, 
Die  letzten  Bohenstaufen  (Gi^ttingen,  1871); 
Jordan,  Les  origines  de  la  domination  angevine 
en  Italie  (Paris,  1909);  Hampe,  Qeschichte 
Konradins  von  Hohenstaufen  (Innsbruck,  1894). 

CONBABT,  kON'rar',  Vauintin  (160^75). 
A  French  writer,  born  in  Paris.  A  careful  stu- 
dent of  modem  languages,  be  became  an  au- 
thority on  matters  of  style.  He  gathered  about 
him  a  weekly  circle  of  litterateurs,  who  read  and 
discussed  original  worics.  In  1635,  under  the 
auspices  of  Richelieu,  this  company  was  organ- 
ized by  royal  letters  patent  as  the  French  Acad- 
emy, of  which  Conrart  became  perpetual  secre- 
tary. He  wrote  little — a  few  poems,  letters, 
and  brief  MStnoirea  {edited  1925  by  Mon- 
merqui) ,  besides  compiling  copious  extracts  from 
contemporary  writers,  and  published  almost 
nothing.  Hence  the  well-known  verse  from  the 
Firet  Epistle  of  Boilean:  "J'lmite  de  Conrart  le 
silence  pmdent."  Consult  Kerriler  and  Barthi- 
lemy,  Conrart,  aa  vie  et  »a  oorrespondance 
(Paris.  1881). 

CONBIED,  kOn'red,  HBlintlCH  (1865-1909). 
A  theatrical  manager.   He  was  bom  in  Bielitz 


(Austria),  and  received  his  education  at  the 
Realschuto  in  'Henna.  Bef^nning  life  as  on 
actor,  he  soon  undertook  the  management  of 
various  dramatic  and  operatic  concerns.  He 
came  into  prominence  when  he  assumed  the 
management  of  the  Irving  Place  Theatre  in  New 
York.  In  1903  he  succeeded  Maurice  Grau 
(q.v.)  as  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  His  first  season  was  notable  through 
the  first  production  of  Parsifal  outside  of  Bay- 
reuth,  excepting  an  isolated  production  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1901.  By  Dec.  31,  1913,  when  the 
et^yright  of  Parsifal  expired,  the  work  had 
been  represented  43  times  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  For  his  advancement  of  art  he 
was  decorated  by  the  emperors  of  Germany  and 
Austria  and  the  kings  of  Italy  and  Belgium. 

CON'BINa,  Hkbmann  (1606-81).  A  Ger- 
man physician,  jurist,  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
bora  at  Norden,  East  Friesland.  He  studied  at 
Helmstedt  and  L^den,  in  1632  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Helmstedt, 
and  in  1636  professor  of  medicine.  He  Bubee* 
quently  held  the  chair  of  politics.  In  1664  he 
was  granted  a  pension  by  Louis  XIV  of  France, 
and  in  1869  was  appointed  by  the  King  of  Den- 
mark a  Councilor  of  State.  He  was  a  deter- 
mined (^ponent  of  alchemy  and  contended  for 
the  pharmaceutical  value  of  chemistry  and  for 
Harv^s  tiieory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
His  De  Oriffine  Juris  Oermanid  ( 1643)  was  the 

Eioneer  work  on  the  history  of  German  law ;  and 
is  Exercitationes  de  Repitblioa  Imperii  Oer- 
manid  (1674)  was  an  important  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  civil  law.  A  six-volume 
edition  of  his  works  was  prepared  by  Gdbel,  with 
abiography  (Brunswick,  1730).  Consult  Stobbe, 
Bermann  Conring,  der  BegrUnder  der  deutschei^ 
Reohtsgesohichte  (Berlin,  1870), and  Goldsehlag, 
Beitr&ge  eur  pditisehen  wid  •  publieiatiai^ten 
Tdtigkeit  H.  ConHnga  (Berlin,  1884). 

COHSALVI,  kOn-B8l'v6,  Ebcolb,  MabchbSe 
(1757-1824).  A  papal  diplomatist  and  reformer 
of  abuses  in  the  Papal  States.  He  became 
chamberlain  to  Pope  Pius  VI  in  1783,  and 
auditor  of  the  Rota  Romana  in  1792,  in  which 
oflBce  he  displayed  great  administrative  ability. 
As  secretary  of  the  conclave  at  Venice,  in  1799, 
he  contributed  mainly  to  the  election  of  Pius 
VII,  who  in  1800  made  him  a  cardinal  and 
Secretarjr  of  State.  In  this  capacity  he  con- 
cluded with  great  diplomatic  skill  the  concordat 
with  Napoleon  in  1801 ;  but  having  afterward 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  by  his 
stout  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  France 
on  ^e  rights  of  his  sovereign,  Napoleon  de- 
manded his  removal  from  ofllce  in  1806.  After 
the  Emperor's  downfall  the  Pope  sent  him  as 
his  representaf^  first  to  London,  to  meet  the 
allied  princes  assembled  tiiere;  then  to  the  Con- 
gress at  Vienna,  where  by  his  tact  and  modera- 
tion he  succeeded  in  securing  the  restoration  of 
the  Papal  Stetes,  the  government  of  which  he 
assumed  as  Secretary  of  State,  continuing  in 
ofiice  until  1823.  His  clever  management  of  the 
relations  to  the  European  Powers  resulted  in  the 
conclusion  of  concordato  with  most  of  them 
under  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  pa^ 
authori^,  and  he  mode  his  domestic  pcdicy 
memorable  by  beneficial  reforms  and  the  sup- 
pressitm  of  abuses  in  various  branches  of  ad- 
ministration. The  sciences,  literature,  and 
especially  the  fine  arts,  are  much  indebted  te 
his  libera]  patronage.  For  his  Life,  consult 
Cr£tineau-Joly,  ed.  by  Droehon  (Paxia,  1896). 
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OONSANOUIN ITY  ( Lat.  consanguinitas, 
from  conaanguineua,  having  the  same  blood,  from 
oom-,  together  +  «onj/ut8,  blood ) .  The  relation- 
ship which  aubsista  between  persons  who  are  of 
the  same  blood,  i.e.,  who  are  descended  from  a 
common  ancestor.  It  is  either  direct,  which  is 
the  relationship  between  ascendants  and  de- 
scendants, or  collateral,  between  persons  who 
have  a  common  ancestor  but  are  in  a  different 
line  of  descent;  as  cousins,  who  have  the  same 
grandparents  on  either  their  fathers'  or  mothers' 
sides,  but  who  are  the  issue  of  different  chil- 
dren of  those  grandparents. 

For  legal  purposes  different  d^ees  of  con- 
sanguinity are  established.  Thus,  in  the  direct 
line,  a  child  is  in  the  first  de^free  from  its 
parents,  a  grandchild  in  the  second  degree,  and 
so  on.  In  the  collateral  line  degrees  are  estab- 
lished banning  with  brothers  and  sisters  and 
extending  to  the  most  distant  collateral  rela- 
tives.  The  method  of  computing  degrees  varies 
in  different  jurisdictions  according  as  they  fol- 
low the  civil  or  canon  law  in  this  particular. 
By  the  civil  law  the  degrees  are  separately  num- 
bered  downward  to  each  party,  the  common 
ancestor  not  being  counted.  Thus  by  this  rule 
brothers  would  be  in  the  second  d^pree,  uncle 
and  nephew  in  the  third,  and  so  on. 

By  the  canon  law,  where  the  parties  are 
equally  removed  from  the  common  ancestor,  con- 
sanguinity is  computed  by  the  number  of  de- 
grees between  them  and  the  common  ancestor, 
and  by  this  rule  brothers  would  be  in  the  first 
degrees  and  others  correspondin^y  one  degree 
less  than  under  the  civil  law. 

The  question  of  consanguinity  is  important, 
and  sometimes  controlling,  in  determining  a  per- 
son's legal  rights,  qualifications,  or  disabilities, 
especially  as  to  entering  into  certain  relations 
with  another  or  acting  in  certain  capacities. 
Thus  the  law  prohibits  marriage  between  certain 
relations;  judges  and  jurors  and  other  oflScers 
are  sometimes  disqualified  from  serving  in  their 
particular  capacities  because  of  relationship 
with  p&noaa  who  may  come  before,  or  deal  with, 
them  in  -public  matters;  and  consanguinity 
within  the  prohibited  degree  is  the  gravamen  of 
the  crime  of  incest.  It  is  the  controlling  factor 
in  the  laws  of  inheritance  and  descent,  which, 
although  they  vary  somewhat  in  different  juris- 
dictions, are  always  based  on  relationship ;  and 
blood  relatives  always  take  in  preference  to 
collaterals.  See  Affinitt;  Ck)LLATEBAL;  Mab- 
BIAQE;  SUOCESSIOH;  HeIB. 

CON'SCIENCB  (Lat.  ooneoientia,  irom  con- 
scire,  to  be  conscious,  Irom  oom-,  together  + 
eoire,  to  know).  A  term  that  has  been  used 
to  name  various  factors  in  moral  experience. 
Thus  the  rect^ition  and  acceptance  of  a  princi- 
ple of  conduct  as  binding  is  called  "conscience." 
Again,  the  judgment  of  approval  or  disapproval 
of  individual  acts  as  right  or  wrong  has  been 
called  "conscience."  Still  again,  the  satisfac- 
tion that  follows  action  regarded  as  right,  and 
the  dissatisfaction  and  remorse  resulting  from 
wrong  conduct,  have  been  called  "conscience." 
In  earlier  ethical  theories  conscience  was  re- 
garded as  a  faculty,  having  moral  jurisdiction, 
either  absolute  or  as  a  representative  of  God 
in  man's  soul.    See  Ethics;  Casuistbt. 

CONSCIENCE,  CouBTS  OF.  English  courts 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  constituted  by 
special  local  acts  of  Parliament  in  London, 
Westaiinster,  and  other  trading  districts.  These 
courts  were  also  called  oourta  of  requests.  The 


first  of  these,  the  Court  of  Conscience  for  Lon- 
don, was  created  in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry 
VIII,  but  others  were  subsequently  established 
and  their  jurisdiction  and  procedure  minutely 
regulated  by  Parliament.  They  were  freely  re- 
sorted to  for  the  small  cases  within  their 
jurisdiction,  which  was  ori^nalty  limited  to 
408.,  but  afterward  extended  to  £5.  With  the 
reorganization  of  the  county  courts  in  1888 
(the  County  Courts  Act,  51  and  52  Vict.,  c.  43) 
the  courts  of  conscience  lost  their  importance 
and  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  abolished. 
See  CouET. 

CONSCIENCE,  kdN's^Ns^,  Hendbik  {1812- 
83 ) .  A  Belgian  novelist  of  French  extraction, 
distinguished  for  his  pictures  of  Flemish  village 
life.  He  was  bom  in  Antwerp,  Dec.  3,  1812,  and 
was  largely  self-educated.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1830,  left  it  in  1836,  and  in  1837  published 
his  first  novel  in  Flemish,  /»  the  Wonderful  Year 
1566,  which  won  him  great  success,  but  left  him 
in  debt  to  his  printer.  His  patriotic  courage, 
which  led  him  to  use  Flemish  as  a  medium  for 
literary  expression,  won  him  the  distinction  of 
being  known  as  the  pioneer  and  first  great 
classic  author  of  the  literature  of  Flanders. 
Patronage  secured  him  a  post  in  a  government 
office.  He  wrote  Phantaty  (1837),  a  collection 
of  fantastic  tales,  and  The  Lion  of  Flanders 
(1838).  Finding  office  work  irksome,  he  aban- 
doned it  for  gardening,  which  in  turn  he  gave 
up  for  a  sinecure  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  associate 
professor  in  the  University  of  Ghent  and  in- 
structor in  Flemish  to  the  royal  children.  In 
1868  he  was  made  custodian  of  the  Wiertz 
Museum.  These  posts  and  others  were  rewards 
for  unflagging  em>rts  to  revive  and  stimulate  a 
literary  interest  in  Flemish.  He  died  in  Brus- 
sels. Sept.  10,  1883.  Among  other  well-known 
works  of  Conscience,  most  of  which  are  trans- 
lated into  French  and  German  and  a  few  into 
English,  are:  Hoio  One  Becomes  a  Painter 
(1843)  ;  The  Poor  Nobleman  (1851)  ;  The  Good 
Luck  to  be  Rich  (1855) ;  Duke  Karl's  Justice 
(1876);  Benjamin  of  Flanders  (1880).  His 
historical  novels,  written  under  the  influence  of 
Walter  Scott,  do  not  compare  with  his  other 
works  that  give  a  very  delicate  and  clean-cut 
portrayal  of  Flemish  family  life.  The  publica- 
tion of  his  one  hundredth  volume  in  1881  was 
the  occasion  for  a  national  celebration  through- 
out* the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  so  popular  was  he 
among  his  countrymen.  For  his  biography,  con- 
sult Eeckhoud  (Brussels,  I88I )  and  Pol  de  Mont 
(Haarlem,  1883).   

CONSOZENCE  WHIGS.  A  name  applied 
to  those  members  of  the  Whig  party  in  Massa- 
chusetts who  in  1850  and  thereafter  refused  to 
cooperate  with  those  of  their  old  associates — the 
so-called  "Cotton  Whigs" — who  declared  that  the 
slavery  question  had  I>een  permanently  settled 
by  the  Compromise  of  1850.  In  New  York  the 
two  factions  were  known  ren>ectively  as  the 
"WooUy  Heads/'  or  "Seward  Whigs,"  and  the 
"Silver  Grays,"  or  "Snuff  Takera.**^ 

CON'SCIOUS  L0VEB8,  The.  A  comedy  by 
Sir  Richard  Steele  (1722),  modeled  upon  Ter- 
ence's Andria.  This  play  was  an  attempt  by 
Steele  to  purify  the  stege,  and  is  referred  to  in 
Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews  as  the  only  fit  play 
for  a  Christian  to  see. 

CON'SCIOITSN^S.  A  term  empli^ed  by 
psych<dogy  in  two  principal  meanings.  1.  In 
the  first  meaning  it  is  the  equivalent  m  "mental 
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endowment,"  or  "the  poaeession  of  mind."  I  am 
conscious  of  the  objects  and  persons  about  me, 
of  my  own  successes  or  shortcomings,  of  the 
validity  of  an  argument  or  the  beauty  of  a  work 
of  art,  in  the  sense  that  I  am  mentally  alive 
to  these  things,  am  capable  of  a  mental  reaction 
upon  them,  whether  by  way  of  mere  perceptim 
or  by  way  of  critical  estimate  and  appreeiation. 
So,  if  I  am  sound  asleep,  or  in  stupor  from  a 
blow  on  the  head  or  from  the  action  of  some 
drug,  I  am.  said  to  be  "unconscious" ;  my  mental 
life  and  reactions  are  in  abeyance.  This  mean- 
ing, which  would  perhaps  have  lapsed  from 
psychological  usage  were  it  not  deeply  rooted 
in  the  phraseology  of  philosophy  and  in  popular 
parlance,  must  be  carefully  dlatinguiahed  from 
the  second  and  more  teduiical  meaning,  ac- 
cording to  which  (2)-  consciousness  is  simply 
"present  mind,"  "mind  now,"  the  total  mental 
experience  given  at  a  particular  time.  "Con- 
sciousness," says  Wundt,  "does  not  mean  any- 
thing that  exists  apart  from  mental  processes; 
nor  does  it  refer  merely  to  the  sum  of  these 
processes,  without  reference  to  their  mode  of 
interrelation.  It  expresses  the  general  synthesis 
of  mental  processes,  within  which  the  single 
complexes  are  mailed  off  as  more  intimate  con- 
neenona."  It  Is  "a  Gomprehensive  intercramec- 
tion  of  simultaneous  and  successive  mental 
processes.*'  We  may  therefore  define  it  as  a 
cross  section  or  temporal  division  of  mind 
<q.v.);  mind  consists  of  a  series  of  conscious- 
nesses, more  or  less  sharply  differentiated.  As 
we  begin  the  day,  we  have  the  waking  con- 
sciousness, followed  by  the  getting-up  conscious* 
ness,  the  breakfast  conscionaness,  the  work 
consciousness,  etc.,  etc. 

The  separate  complexes  which  enter  into  and 
compose  a  consciousness  are  termed  the  "con< 
tenu  of  consciousness."  Thus,  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  writer,  at  his  desk,  contains  various 
psychological  ideas,  mostly  in  verbal  form;  the 
perceptions  of  sight  and  touch  tliat  are  aroused 
by  the  act  of  writing;  a  graeral  feeling  of  effort, 
etc.  The  question  of  the  "range  of  conscious- 
ness," i.e.,  of  the  number  of  mental  processes 
tiiat  a  single  consciousness  can  contain,  has  been 
approached  experimentally  and  partly  answered. 
It  is  found,  e.g.,  that  if  an  auditory  conscious- 
ness be  set  up,  by  subjecting  an  observer  (whose 
mind  is  otherwise  unoccupied)  to  a  continued 
series  of  metronome  strokes,  its  range  lies  be- 
tween the  limits  of  8  double  impressions  (16 
stxokeB,  rhythmically  grouped  in  twos)  and  5 
eightfold  impressions  (40  strokes,  rhythmically 
grouped  in  eights).  In  other  words,  a  practic^ 
observer  can  distinguish,  without  counting,  be- 
tween two  successive  series  of  40  and  of  39 
strokes,  if  he  be  allowed  to  group  by  eights; 
whereas  he  cannot,  however  he  may  group  Qiem, 
distinguish  between  series  of  41  and  42  strokes; 
tiiese  numbers  exceed  the  maximal  range  of 
co^cionsness.  The  phrase  "state  of  conaeions- 
ness,"  formerly  applied  to  mental  processes  like 
ideas,  emotions,  etc.,  now  desi^at«»  the  mode  of 
existence  (clearness,  prominence,  obscurity, 
inhibition)  of  the  contents  of  a  particular  con- 
sciousness; it  is  fully  explained  under  Atten- 
tion (q.v.).  Other  phrases  in  general  use  are 
"field  of  consciousness"  and  "stream  of  con- 
sciousness"— ^the  one  formed  aftor  the  analogy 
of  the  phrase  "field  of  visitm,"  the  other  em- 
phasizing the  essential^  transient  nature  of 
conscious  emttents.  Consult:  Wundt,  PAysto- 
logiaeke  Psyohologie  (1910) ;  Tltehener,  Twt- 


Booh  of  Psychology  (New  York,  1910) ;  James, 
Principles  of  Psychology  (ib.,  1890);  Delia 
Valle,  La  paicogenesi  delta  cosdema  (Milan, 
1905 ) .  See  Self-Corsciodsnbss  ;  Unity  of 
Consciousness  ;  Epistkhoumt;  Pstcholoot; 
Noetic  Consciousness. 

In  modem  i^ilost^hy  omseioasness  first  re* 
ceived  attention  from  Descartes,  who  regarded 
it  as  the  differentiating  attribute  of  mind,  which 
he  defined  as  thinking  substance.  Spinoca 
classed  it  as  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  one 
substance,  the  other  known  attribute  l}eing  ex- 
tension. Leibnitz  ascribed  it  only  to  the  more 
advanced  monade  (q.v.),  tiie  percaptions  of  the 
lower  monads  being  unconscious.  Kant  elevated 
consciousness  to  the  highest  place  amon^  the 
synthetic  principles  which  or:gBniae  experience, 
calling  it  "the  synthetic  unity  of  appercepticm.'* 
The  followers  of  Kant,  including  most  recent 
idealiste,  treat  it  as  a  peculiar  property  of  the 
"subject,"  the  subject  being  the  higher  of  the 
two  terms  which  according  to  them  are  always 
distinguishable  in  experience ;  the  other  term 
is  the  "object."  These  two  terms  in  their  inter- 
relaticm  constitute  what  is  technically  known 
as  the  "subject-object  relation."  In  the  revolt 
against  idealism  within  the  last  16  years  many 
thinkers,  of  whom  William  James  is  the  best 
Itnown,  have  discarded  this  view,  and  have  sub- 
stituted what  has  come  to  be  called  "the  rela- 
tional view  of  consciousness."  According  to 
James  ''pure  experience,"  i.e.,  experience  which 
is  imrenective,  is  devoid  of  consciousness.  In 
such  experience  things  are  not  known;  they 
simply  "ore  there."  But  certain  experiences  ap- 
propriate prior  eneriences;  and  this  appn^ia- 
tion  etnutitutes  tne  apprc^riated  and  the  ap- 
propriating experiences  into  a  "biographicat 
continuum,"  i.e.,  into  a  self-conscious  penmal* 
ity.  This  practically  identifies  consciousness 
with  self-consciousness,  and  self-conscioasnesa 
with  memory.  John  Dewey  agrees  with  James 
that  in  unreflecting  experience  there  is  no  con- 
sciousness; for  him  consciousness  (=awarenesB) 
is  attention,  and  attention  marks  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  smoothly  flowing  experience  by  a 
problem;  something  goes  wrong,  and  conscious- 
ness, or  awareness,  is  the  instrument  which  such 
an  experience  develops  to  rectify  the  trouble. 
There  is  no  consciousness  in  naive  unsophisti- 
cated perception.  A  view  with  <juite  a  num- 
ber of  supporters,  more  or  less  influenced  by 
Dewey,  is  that  consciousness  is  a  mode  of  or- 
ganic behavior,  a4>able  of  being  obsarred  from 
the  outside  just  as  well  as  any  otiier  mode 
of  organic  behavior.  This  is  sometimes  called 
"behaviorism."  Bo  far  as  it  differs  from 
Dewey's  view,  it  ascribes  consciousness  to  per- 
cipient organisms  as  well  as  to  oigamsma  that 
are  intelligent;  but  in  either  case  the  con- 
sciousness ascribed  is  the  behavior  observed. 
Still  other  thinkers,  accepting  the  view  that 
ctmsciousness  is  a  relation  among  objects,  have 
attempted  to  identify  this  rdation  in  other  ways 
than  those  adopted  hj  James,  Dewey,  and  the 
behaviorists.  Thus,  tor  Woodbridge  consdoua- 
ness  is  the  objective  relation  of  meaning  obtain- 
ing among  things;  for  McQilvary  it  is  the  rela- 
tion which  makes  an  experience  out  of  objecte; 
for  Perry  it  is  "behavior  and  those  elements  of 
the  environment  selected  by  the  behavior";  for 
Montague  it  is  the  potential  energy  of  the  brain; 
for  Pitkin  it  is  a  relation  of  projection.  The 
preceding  account  will  show  tiiat  we  of  the  mooi 
problems  of  present-day  philosophy  is  the  nature 
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of  consciouaness.  Most  of  the  literature  is  in 
periodical  form.  Consult:  James,  Eaaaya  in 
Radical  Empiricism  (New  York,  1912);  Perry, 
Present  Philosophioal  Tendenciea  (ib.,  1912); 
Marvin  and  others,  The  New  Realism  (ib.,  1912) , 
and  articles  in  recent  volumes  of  the  Journal  of 
Philosophy,  Payohoioay,  and  Beimtifio  Methods 
^  Montaffus,  Woodbridge,  Peny,  McGilvary, 
Singer,  and  others. 

CONSCZ017£arBS8,  UNirr  or.  See  UnrrT 
or  CowsoiouBNgas.   

CONOSCBIPT  VATHXStS.  A  name  ^ven 
to  the  Roman  senators  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  when  Brutus  added  100  to  the  number 
of  senators,  the  names  of  the  newcomers  being 
"written  t<w;ether"  (consoripta)  on  the  rolls  wi^ 
those  of  l£e  original  councilors.  The  proper 
designation  was  then  Patres  et  OoiuoripHp  aftsr- 
ward  abridged  to  Patres  ConaoripH. 

COHSCBIFTION  (Lat.  con-,  Ijogether  + 
soribere,  to  write).  A  compulsory  enrollment  or 
registration  of  men  for  service  in  the  army  and 
navy.  Originally  the  word  related  to  the  selec- 
tion, by  lot,  of  a  portion  only  of  the  male  popu- 
lation  qualified  for  military  service.  Lat«T  the 
word  was  used,  as  at  present,  to  describe  com- 
pulsory military  service,  whether  partial  or  nni- 
versal.  The  methods  of  raising  men  lor  the 
army  have  varied,  from  time  to  time  and  In  the 
different  states,  with  the  exigencies  and  emer- 
gencies arising,  and  with  the  characteristic  po- 
litical and  economic  ideals  of  the  people 
concerned.  Athens  employed  a  compulsory  citi- 
zen militia  which  resembled  in  ito  effect  the 
modem  European  system  of  universal  service. 
The  young  men  served  two  or  three  years  con- 
tinuously and  then  passed  to  a  class  of  reservists 
subject  to  eaU  when  needed,  ^arta  went  even 
farther.  Her  male  citizens  of  nulitary  age  were 
not  only  compelled  to  serve,  but  to  train  them- 
selves continuously  in  peace  for  service  in  war, 
the  whole  nation,  in  fact,  living  as  a  military 
garrison.  The  Roman  system  depended  tm  the 
annual  levy,  consisting  of  four  legions  of  in- 
fantry, two  for  each  consul,  each  legion  contain- 
ing men.  The  consuls,  who  in  the  time  of 
the  Republic  were  always  comman^rs  of  the 
army,  would  announce  by  herald  or  written  proc- 
lamation that  a  levy  was  to  be  made.  The 
proper  conscription  was  as  follows:  Milites 
cogere,  colligere,  scribere,  oonsoribere.  The 
Swedish  armies,  163&-32,  under  Qustavus  Adol- 
phus,  were  in  part  comptwed  of  national  regi- 
ments raised  on  the  Indelta  system,  under  which 
each  officer  and  man  in  a  territorial  district 
received  a  grant  of  land,  each  district  supplying 
recruits  in  proportion  to  its  population.  It  was, 
however,  to  France  that  we  owe  the  modem 
principle  of  universal  compulsory  service.  One 
of  the  earliest  and  most  serious  problems  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  the  question  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  recruits.  A  limited  compulsory 
system,  supplemented  by  volunteer  enlistment, 
was  found  inadequate  and  was  replaced  in  1792 
by  universal  conscription,  under  which  every 
man  was  liable  for  active  service.  This  plan, 
however,  included  the  serious  defect  of  granting 
to  communes  and  districts  the  privily  of  select- 
ing the  men  to  fill  the  quota.  As  might  have 
been  anticipated,  this  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
the  moat  undesirable  citizens  of  the  community. 
The  means  of  enforcing  the  law  were  wanting. 
Various  schemes  were  tried.  So  long  as  Na- 
poleon's victories  lent  encouragement,  recmiting 
was  pwrtially  successful.   After  1796,  ■  however. 


the  citizens  began  to  grow  tired  of  the  hardships 
of  war,  and  there  developed  an  ever-increasing 
opposition  to  the  severity  of  the  conscription 
laws.  The  economists  regarded  military  service 
as  a  waste  of  productive  energy.  In  order  to 
meet  this  situatitm  adequately  the  now  famous 
conscriptitm  taw  of  Jourdan  became,  in  1708, 
the  law  of  the  conntry  and  remained  practically 
unaltered  tmtil  1870.  This  law,  the  basis  of  all 
continental  systems,  definitely  asserted  the  right 
of  the  government  to  require  every  qualified 
citizen  to  serve  in  the  army  from  his  twentieth 
to  his  twenty-fifth  year,  leaving  it  to  the  govern- 
ment to  determine  what  numb^  should  be  called 
to  the  colors  each  year.  Unforttmately  an  other- 
wise effective  law  was  weakened  by  the  privil^e 
of  exemption  from  service  provided  there  was 
depoeitea  a  certain  sum  of  money  sufficient  to 
secure  a  eubatitnte.  This  latter  principle  led 
directly  to  tke  regular  and  repeated  employment 
of  an  undesirable  class  of  men  and  was  one  of 
the  underlying  causes  of  the  disasters  of  1870- 
71.  The  Prussian  defeat  by  Napoleon  at  Jena 
in  1806  resulted  in  the  introduction  by  Pmssia 
of  the  KrUmper  system  (from  KrUmpsrpferde, 
wom-out,  ctmdemned  horses  attached  to  mounted 
organizatltms  for  odd  jobs;  i^lied  to  recruits 
in  jest) .  The  regiments  became  training  schof^, 
through  which  recruits  were  quickly  passed  to 
the  reserve.  A  large  permanent  army  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  after  Jena.  The 
system  required  universal  service  with  few  ex- 
emptions. For  the  first  time  in  modem  history 
there  existed,  in  preparation  for  war,  a  system- 
atic compulsory  toaining  in  time  of  peace.  The 
Krfimper  system,  modified  and  improved,  has 
been  and  U  a  controlling  Influence  In  the  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  in  the  military  development  of 
continental  Europe.  Since  1870,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
all  the  Qreat  Powers  have  adopted  the  principle 
of  compulsory  short  service,  reserves,  and  cer- 
tain legal  exemptions,  e.g.,  the  only  s<hi  of  a 
widow,  certain  officials  of  the  government,  etc. 
In  the  Republic  of  Switzerland  l£ere  is  universal 
service,  but,  in  maAed  contrast  to  all  other  con- 
tinental countries,  there  is  no  standing  or  per- 
manent am^.  All  males  of  military  age,  20  to 
48,  serve ;  but  as  militia  only,  reporting  for  a  few 
weeks  each  year  for  training  and  then  returning 
to  their  ciWl  pursuits.  The  modem  plan  of  con- 
scription includes  the  following:  The  male  popu- 
lation is  divided  into  classes,  oy  ages,  the  total 
period  of  liabilify  to  service  being  s^ut  25 
years.  At  any  given  time,  assuming  two  years' 
service  with  the  regiment,  the  men  m  20  and  21 
years  of  age  ctmstltate  the  aoHve  army;  tiioae 
of  22  and  23  form  the  reserve  for  that  army. 
These  two  classes  form  the  First  Line.  The 
Second  Line,  called  the  Landwehr,  consists  of  all 
men  from  24  to  36  who  have  passed  through  the 
active  army.  The  TMrd  Line,  called  the  Land- 
Sturm,  consists  of  men  who  have  also  been  in 
the  active  army,  but  are  now  between  the  ages 
of  36  and  44.  In  this  system  tiie  state  does 
not  offer  pay  as  an  Inducement,  the  pay  being 
nominalj^  but  does  assert  the  principle  that  every 
dtizen  owes  a  military  duty  to  his  government 
and  that  this  obligation  includes  toaining  in 
peace  for  service  in  war. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  always 
been  opposed  to  any  system  of  conscription,  and 
yet  in  the  only  two  wars  which  threatened  tiie 
existence  of  the  government,  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  the  Civil  War,  conscription  was  re- 
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sorted  to  despite  all  (^position.  As  early  as  1777 
the  germ  of  tbla  idea  of  cmnpulsory  service  was 
embodied  in  a  resolution  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. With  its  ineffective  supervision  of  the 
States  furnishing  the  militia  quotas  for  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  commanded  by  General  Washing- 
ton, Congress  found  it  impossible  to  keep  the 
ranks  full  by  voluntary  enlistments,  and  there- 
fore recommended  to  the  States,  in  a  resi^utiott 
dated  April  14,  1777,  tiiat  exempted  persons  be 
compeUM  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  soldiers 
and  be  compelled  to  pay  the  additional  bounties, 
etc.  This  use  of  paid  substitutes  introduced  into 
the  rank^  the  lowest  class  of  mercenaries.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  1777  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia set  the  example  of  drafting  (conscription), 
and  General  Washington  commended  the  meas- 
ure to  the  Pennsylvania  authorities  as  the  only 
sure  method  of  raising  continental  troops.  In 
the  following  year,  and  with  reference  to  the 
substitution  feature  of  the  draft.  General  Wash- 
ington wrote  as  follows  to  the  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Council:  "It  gives  me  inexpress- 
ible concern  to  have  repeated  information  from 
the  best  authorities  that  the  committees  of  the 
different  towns  and  districts  in  your  State  hire 
deserters  from  General  Burgoyne's  army  and 
employ  them  as  substitutes  to  excuse  the  per- 
sonal service  of  the  inhabitants.  I  need  not  en- 
lai^  upon  the  danger  of  substituting  as  sol- 
diers men  who  have  given  a  glaring  proof  of  a 
treacherous  disposition,  and  who  are  bound  to 
us  by  no  motives  of  attachment,  instead  of 
citizens  in  whom  the  ties  of  country,  kindred, 
and  sometimes  property  are  so  many  securities 
for  their  fidelity."  Thus  General  Washington 
soon  learned  that  in  any  prolonged  war  demand- 
ing the  ultimate  resources  of  a  state,  volunteer- 
ing is  inadequate  and  the  sulmtitutioii  feature 
of  conscription  inadvisable,  if  not  disastrous. 
Brevet  Major  General  Emory  Upton,  United 
States  army,  in  his  notable  work  The  Military 
Policy  of  the  United  States,  written  in  1880 
(Washington  Government  Printing  Office,  1912), 
submits  the  results  of  his  analysis  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  in  the  following  words:  "It  may 
be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  based  upon  historicu 
proof,  that  any  government  which  foregoes  its 
rights  to  compulsory  military  service  becomes 
more  and  more  enslaved  by  depending  solely 
upon  voluntary  military  service  induced  by  git^ 
of  money,  l^nd,  and  clothing.  .  .  .  That  neither 
'voluntary  enlistments  based  on  patriotism,  nor 
the  bounty,  can  be  relied  upon  to  supply  men 
for  the  army  during  a  prolonged  war.  .  .  .  That 
the  draft,  connected  or  not  connected  with  vol- 
untary enlistments  and  bounties,  is  the  only 
sure  reliance  of  a  government  in  time  of  war." 
The  history  of  the  Civil  War  (1861-65)  also 
proved  conclusively  that  in  any  great  military 
undertaking  the  government  could  not  rely  upon 
volunteers  alone  to  supply  the  wastage  of  war. 
In  the  Union  army  conscription  was  provided 
for  by  the  Act  of  Congress  known  as  the  En- 
rollment Act,  approved  March  3,  1863,  under 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
authorized  to  call  into  active  service  quotas  from 
each  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  This  act  con- 
tained a  clause  popularly  known  as  "The  Rich 
Man's  Exemption,"  under  which  any  person 
drafted  and  notified  to  appear  might  furnish  an 
acceptable  substitute  to  take  his  place  in  the 
draft,  or  might  pay,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $300  for  the  procuring  of  such  substi- 
tute.  A  person  failing  to  comply  with  these 


rqpilations  was  deemed  a  deserter  and  could  be 
arrested  as  such.  The  execution  of  the  draft 
law  created  opposition  in  many  communitiea. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  the  enforcement  of 
this  law  culminated  in  the  notorious  Draft 
Riots  during  the  month  of  July,  1863,  resulting 
in  great  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property. 
The  riots  lasted  four  days,  and  order  was  not 
permanently  restored  until  the  city  was  placed 
under  martial  law,  supported  by  several  regi* 
ments  ordered  from  the  Add  into  the  el^.  As 
early  as  1862  the  government  had  realized  the 
failure  of  the  volunteer  system,  and  had  con- 
cluded that  conscription,  no  matter  how  un- 
popular, was  the  only  surely  effective  method  of 
obtaining  recruits.  Unfortunately  the  principle 
of  substitution  and  bounties  was  authorized  and 
resulted,  as  always,  in  discrimination  against 
the  poor  man  and  tiie  admission  of  undesirables. 
After  the  riots  President  Lincoln,  under  date 
of  Aug.  7.  1863,  wrote  as  follows  to  Governor 
Seymour  of  New  York :  "We  are  contending  with 
an  enemy  who,  as  I  understand,  drives  every 
able-bodied  man  he  can  reach  into  his  ranks, 
very  much  as  a  butcher  drives  bullocks  into  a 
slaughter  pen.  No  time  is  wilted,  no  argument 
is  used.  This  produces  an  army  which  will  turn 
upon  our  now  victorious  soldiers  already  in  the 
Add,  if  they  shall  not  be  sustained  by  recruits 
as  tluty  should  be.  It  prodncee  an  arn^  not  to 
be  matched  on  our  side  if  we  waste  time  to 
Tegxperiment  with  the  volunteer  system,  olrea^ 
deemed  by  Congress,  and  palpably,  in  fact,  so 
far  exhausted  as  to  be  inadequate."  The  Con- 
federate States  Congress  at  an  earlier  date  than 
the  government  of  the  United  States  recc^ized 
the  failure  of  the  voluntary  feature  of  enlist- 
ment by  passing  a  conscription  law,  April  16, 
1862,  the  first  section  of  which  was  as  ndlcnrs: 
"The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  do  enacts  that  the  President  be,  and 
he  is  herel^,  authorized  to  call  out  and  place  in 
the  military  service  of  the  Confederate  States, 
for  three  years,  unless  the  war  shall  have  sooner 
ended,  all  white  men  who  are  residents  of  the 
Confederate  States,  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
35  years  at  the  time  the  call  or  calls  may  be 
ma^,  who  are  not  l^iHlly  exempted  from  mili- 
tary  service." 

In  En^and  in  1902  an  agitaticm  for  univerasl 
compulsory  service  was  started  by  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  National  Service  League,  of  whidi 
Lord  Roberts  was  elected  president.  (On  ctm- 
pulsory  service  in  England,  consult  Fallaeiea  and 
Facta  by  Lord  Roberts,  1911 ;  and  Sir  Ian  Hamil- 
ton's Compulsory  Service,  1910.) 

The  United  States  army  has  no  compulsory  en- 
listmoit  feature  for  the  regular  army,  reserves, 
or  militia.  Although  the  whole  bo^  of  male 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  years  are 
declared  by  law  to  be  the  militia,  only  a  small 
number  of  such  citizens,  called  the  organized 
militia,  receives  any  military  training  whatever. 
The  enlistment  of  these  is  purely  voluntary. 
Recent  laws  have  attempted  to  give  the  Federal 
War  Department  a  more  effective  control  over 
the  organized  State  militia,  but  that  control  in 
any  case  can  be  Uwfnlly  exercised  aafy  within 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  and 
ceases  in  all  cases  with  the  expiration  of  the 
enlistment  period.  Thus,  the  United  States 
regular  army  cannot  be  followed  and  supported 
by  a  second  line  of  trained  men,  in  any  expedi- 
tion beyond  the  borders  of  the  United  States, 
unless  the  hasty  organization  of  antrained 
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civiliana  into  volunteer  regiments  may  be  con- 
sidered such. 

Craisidering  the  eoonomic  influence  of  univer- 
sal compulsory  service  as  practically  illustrated 
in  tiie  case  of  Germany,  the  highest  exponent 
of  that  system,  we  find  that  for  43  years,  since 
1871,  thanks  to  her  military  efficient^,  she  has 
preserved  the  peace  with  her  neighbors  and  thus 
gained  the  opportunity  to  develop  her  industries. 
The  German,  for  two  years,  undergoes  the  most 
rigorous  miUtaiy  training,  learns  the  habit  ot 
obedience  to  consututed  authority,  prMtioes  daily 
the  latest  theories  of  sanitation,  is  schot^ed  men* 
tally  and  exercised  phydcally,  and  is  then  re- 
turned to  his  civil  pursuits  equipped  for  the 
serious  business  of  making  a  living.  The  govern- 
ment utilizes  his  services  in  many  of  its  depart- 
ments. The  police  force  of  Berlin,  said  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world,  is  composed  entirdy  of  army 
men.  The  seiveants  of  this  force  have  the  edu- 
cational qualifications  of  a  high  schocd  or  minor 
college  graduate  in  the  United  States.  It  ha« 
been  estimated  that  on  tiie  average  the  trained 
German  Boldier*!  expectation  of  life  Is  five  years 
betto*  than  the  normal  of  his  own  class  in  civil 
life.  The  German  business  man  of  to-day  regards 
tiie  army  as  a  peace  guaranty  for  the  further 
extension  of  his  commercial  ventures.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  Germany  freely  elects  her 
L^elature  by  popular  vote;  that  the  eompul- 
Bory  military  system  has  been  in  operation  for 
over  a  cmtury;  that  although  there  is,  as  in  all 
questions  of  policy,  a  minority  opposition,  there 
has  not  yet  been  a  majority  vote  against  the 
existing  military  system.  Therefore  it  must  be 
concluded  that  the  German  people  have  retained 
their  military  guaranty  of  peace  because  they 
thought  it  both  necessary  ana  desirable. 

CONSCBIT  DE  1813,  kON'skr^  de  dCa  wet 
bHn  trftz.  Lb.  An  historio^  novel  by  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  {1884). 

OON'SEOBATIOH  (Lat.  ooiueara4«o,  from 
oontecmre,  to  hallow,  from  00m-,  together  + 
BOorare,  to  consecrate,  from  aoeer,  holy).  The 
act  of  solemnly  dedicating  a  person  or  thing  to 
the  service  of  God.  It  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
spread  of  all  religious  ceremonies  of  the  ancient 
world,  having  been  practiced  in  Babylonia, 
Egypt,  India,  Judna,  Greece,  Kome,  Britain,  and 
other  countries.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  read 
of  the  consecration  or  dedication  of'  the  flist- 
bom,  both  man  and  beaat,  to  the  Lord,  also  the 
dedication  Of  the  Lerites,  of  the  tabernacle  and 
altar,  of  fields,  houses,  walls,  etc.  Hm  custom 
of  consecrating  the  places  of  public  worship  de- 
veloped in  the  Christian  Church  as  soon  as 
persecution  ceased,  when,  according  to  Eusebius, 
^'the  sight  was  afforded  so  eagerly  desired  and 
prayed  for  by  all — the  festivals  of  dedications 
and  consecrations  of  the  newly  erected  houBea 
of  prayer  thronghovt  the  cities."  Eusebina 
also  describes  the  cfmsecraUon  of  the  ehnreh 
built  at  Jenualem  by  Constantine  in  336  aj>. 
The  practice  of  consecrating  religious  edifices 
has  continued  in  the  Oriental,  Roman,  and 
Anglican  churches.  The  forma,  as  foimd  in 
the  sacramentaries  of  Gelasius  and  St.  Greg- 
ory, were  at  the  first  very  simple,  but  they 
were  gradually  devel(^>ed  until,  in  the  Soman 
Catholic  church,  the  office  of  consecration  be- 
came a  long  and  impressive  ceremony.  It  in- 
cludes the  facing  in  the  altars  of  relics  of  the 
saints,  the  purification  of  the  place  with 
specially  prepared  holy  water  (called  Gr^o- 
rian  Water  because  the  formula  for  its  b^- 
VoL.  v.— 60 
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dictiim  is  first  found  in  the  eacramentary  of 
St.  Gr^goiy),  and  the  anointing  of  the  church 
in  12  ^eeifled  plaoea  witii  holy  oil.  (For  the 
full  form,  consult  the  Catholic  Encydopedia 
under  CoifSBcaiTioN.)  The  anniversary  of  this 
cerem(Miy  ia  kept  as  a  festival  of  the  first 
class.  A  church  may  not  be  consecrated  until 
it  is  entirely  free  from  debt;  when  the  conse- 
cration is  delayed,  it  is  opened  with  a  simple 
form  of  benediction.  The  ceremonies  in  the 
Eastern  churches  are  as  elaborate  and  not  dis- 
similar. In  the  CUnreh  of  Euj^and  each 
bislM^  is  left  to  his  own  diaeretitm  as  to  the 
form  to  Ite  adopted,  but  that  most  generally 
used  is  the  form  sent  down  by  the  bishops 
to  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  in  1712. 
The  American  prayer  book  provides  a  simple 
form  of  prayer,  which  retains  the  old  cere- 
mony of  the  bishop  knocking  for  entrance 
at  tne  door  of  the  church.  For  the  consecra- 
tion of  bishops,  see  Bishop;  Obdbbs,  Holt; 
for  that  of  tiie  eucbaristie  elements,  see  Mass; 
LoBD*B  Spppkb. 

CONSBCnmVBS  (Ft.  oontSeuUf,  Sp„ 
Portug.,  It  oonwmtwo,  from  Lat.  oofMe^ut,  to 
follow,  from  com-,  together  +  tequ*,  Gk.  ino^ai, 
hepesthai,  Lith.  $ekti,  Skt.  soo,  to  follow,  Goth. 
mihwan,  Icel.  »/d,  AS.  aCon,  OHG.  s«han,  Ger. 
aehen.  Eng.  see).  In  music,  the  progressions  of 
parallel  fifths  or  octaves,  which,  according  to 
the  etrict  rules  of  harmony,  are  forbidden.  See 
HmaWT,  Progreuion  of  Chorda. 

COHSBHT  (OF.  oonsente,  from  oofMeafar,  to 
ootueHt,  from  Lat.  conaentire,  to  agree,  from 
com-,  together  +  aentire,  to  think).  In  law, 
the  free  will  and  assent  of  the  mind  of  a  com- 
petent person  to  some  act  or  obligation  affect- 
ing his  legal  rights  or  relations.  The  law 
prescribes  under  what  conditions  it  is  binding 
and  when  it  is  void  or  voidable.  Thus,  ap- 
parent consent  ftbtained  by  fraud  or  coercion, 
or  team  an  infant,  or  from  an  Insane,  intoxi- 
cated, or  otherwise  legally  Inccmipetent  peiwm, 
is  derived  of  all  legaX  effect  if  such  person 
chooses  to  avoid  it.  It  is  an  essential  element 
of  contract  and  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  certain  cases  in  the  law  of  crimes  and  torts, 
where  the  essence  of  the  crime  or  wrong  is  that 
it  was  against  the  will  of  the  person  injured. 
One  may  l^ally  ecmaent  to  tiiie  infliction  of  a 
limited  amount  of  bodily  harm  if  Uiere  is  no 
malice  involved,  as  in  friendly  boxing  or  in 
football;  but  one  cannot  consent  to  the  inflic- 
tion of  death  or  anything  which  will  amount  to 
a  breach  of  the  peaee.  See  Aqb;  Coktsact; 
CaiVE;  ToBT. 

CONSSNTES  DI1  (Lat  conaentea,  of  uncer- 
tain etymology  and  meaning,  probably  from 
00m-,  twrather  +  *ae»a,  being,  pres.  p.  of  ease,  to 
be,  cf.  Skt  Mn(,  being,  from  a«,  to  be;  lees 
probaUy  for  consenHene,  from  conaentire,  to 
agree).  The  'oo-existent  gods,'  the  12  chief  Ro- 
man ddties:  Jiq>iter,  Apollo,  Mars,  Neptune, 
Mercury,  Vulcan,  Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ores, 
Diana,  and  Venus.  A  c<^onnade  in  their  honor, 
containing  their  statues,  which  stood  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Forum,  was  restored  as 
late  as  376  a..d.  Consult  Hfilsen-Carter,  The 
Roman  Forum  (Rome,  1006). 

OONBBBVATION.  The  object  of  the  con- 
servation movement  in  the  United  States  is  to 
protect  and  develop  the  fullest  usefulness  of 
the  great  natural  resources,  which  are  the  for- 
ests, the  waters,  the  minerals,  and  the  land. 
These  are  the  emef  bases,  not  only  of  noaterial 
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well-being,  but  also  of  exifltence.  Upcai  their 
ouuervation  depends  in  the  last  aaalvBiB  the 
nowth*  the  continuity,  and  the  ^Beienej  of 
the  naUm. 

The  use  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
tTnited  States  has  been  accompanied  by  vast 
waste.  In  some  stages  of  its  history,  and  in 
many  re^ons  of  its  territory,  waste  of  natural 
resources,  particularly  of  the  forests,  has  ex- 
ceeded their  beneficial  use. 

Owing  to  the  work  of  the  National  Con- 
servation Commission,  appointed  on  June  8, 
1908,  by  President  Roosevelt,  of  which  Gifford 
Pinchot  was  chairman  and  the  late  Dr.  W  J 
HcGee  his  chief  aid  and  adviser,  the  United 
States  possesses  the  first  inventoiy  of  natural 
resources  to  be  made  by  any  nation.  This  in- 
ventory, which  was  published  in  1909  in  the 
Report  of  the  National  Oonaervation  Oommisaion 
(Government  Printing  OfBce,  Washington,  D.C. ) , 
brought  together  all  the  informatitm  avail- 
able from  Federal,  State,  and  private  sources 
in  <»:der  to  take  stock  of  the  natural  wealth 
still  remaining  in  minerals,  lands,  foTMts,  and 
waters.  The  more  important  features  of  this 
inventory  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

HTVKRTOBT  OF  NATUKAL  BK80UBGE8 

Uinerala.  The  annual  mineral  production  of 
tiie  United  States  exceeds  92,000,000,000  and 
supplies  more  than  half  the  freiffhi  traflBe  of 
the  country.  The  waste  in  extraction  and  treat- 
ment of  mineral  products  is  about  $300,000,000 
a  year.  It  has  available  and  easily  accessible 
1,400,000,000,000  tons  of  coal.  The  high-grade 
iron  ores,  which  approximate  4,788,160,000 
tons,  will  not  last  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
present  century  if  consumption  continues  to 
increase  at  the  present  rate.  The  supply  of 
the  precious  metals  and  of  copper,  lead,  and 
sine,  silver,  asphalt,  quicksilver,  and  mica  can- 
not be  estimated  closely,  but  is  clearly  exhaust- 
ible within  one  to  three  centuries,  unless  un- 
expected deposits  1)6  found.  The  known  petroleum 
supply  is  15,000,000,000  barrels,  covering  about 
8900  square  miles.  Production  increases  rap- 
idly, and  loss  through  misuse  is  enormous.  The 
supply  cannot  be  expected  to  last  beyond  60 
years. 

Enough  natural  gas,  the  most  perfect  known 
fuel»  is  wasted  daily  in  the  United  States  to 
supply  every  city  of  over  100,000  population. 
The  consumption  of  nearly  all  the  mineral  prod- 
ucts increases  far  faster  than  population.  In 
1776  less  than  100  pounds  of  iron  ore  were  in 
use  by  the  average  family.  To-day  the  annual 
consumption  per  capita  of  high-grade  iron  ore 
is  over  12,000  pounds.  In  1812  the  United 
States  used  no  coal.  Now  it  uses  over  five 
tons  per  capita,  and  the  waste  per  capita  is 
about  three  tons. 

Iduida.  Two-fifths  of  continental  America  is 
in  farms.  Less  than  one-half  the  farm  area 
is  improved  and  made  a  source  of  crop  produc- 
tion. The  value  of  all  the  farms  is  nearly  one- 
fourth  tile  wealth  of  the  United  States.  More 
than  10,000,000  people  are  engaged  In  agri- 
cultural /pursuits. 

The  Imited  States  grows  ime-flfth  of  the 
world's  wheat  crop,  three-fifths  of  its  cotton 
crop,  and  four-fifths  of  its  com  crop.  Ndtiier 
the  increase  in  acreage  nor  the  yield  per  acre 
of  farm  land  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in 
population.   Within  a  century  it  will  probably 
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have  to  feed  three  times  as  many  pec^le  as 
now. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  is  las  than  14  bushels  per  acre,  in 
Germany  it  is  28  and  in  England  32  bushels. 
The  United  States  gets  about  30  hushets  of 
oats  per  acre,  England  nearly  46,  and  Germany 
more  than  47  bushels. 

Agriculture  in  America  has,  on  the  whole, 
decreased  soil  fertility  slightly  instead  of  hav- 
ing increased  it,  as  it  has  done  in  the  older 
countries.  The  wild  game  and  fur-bearing  ani- 
mus have  been  exterminated  largely,  and  the 
same  is  generally  true  of  the  game  birds. 

Forests.  Forests  now  cover  about  <Hie-fourth 
of  the  United  States.  The  original  forests  cov- 
ered over  one-third.  Forestry,  which  meana  the 
conservation  of  the  forests  by  wise  use,  is  now 
practiced  on  70  per  cent  of  tiie  forests  publicly 
owned  and  on  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  for- 
ests privately  owned,  or  on  only  18  per  cent  of 
tiie  total  forest  area.  Forests  privately  owned 
ctmtain  four-flftiiB  of  all  standing  timber  in 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  takes  from  the  forests  each 
year,  not  counting  the  loss  by  Are,  three  and 
one-half  times  their  yearly  growth.  Forty 
cubic  feet  per  acre  are  taken  for  each  12  cubic 
feet  grown;  and  260  cubic  feet  per  capita  are 
taken,  while  Germany  takes  37  cubic  feet,  and 
France  26  cubic  feet  from  their  forests.  Not 
less  tiian  50,000,000  acres  of  forest  is  burned 
over  every  year,  and  forest  fires  destn^  an- 
nually an  average  of  60  lives  and  $50,000,000 
worth  of  timber.  If  the  use  and  waste  of 
the  forest  continues  unchanged,  all  the  mature 
timber  now  standing  In  the  United  States  will 
be  used  up  by  1966. 

Waters.  Less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  rain- 
fall, including  snow,  the  sole  source  of  the  fresh- 
water  supply,  is  retained  and  utilized  for  mu- 
nicipal ana  community  supply;  less  than  2  per 
cent  is  used  for  irrigation.  Perhaps  6  per  cent 
is  used  for  navigation  and  less  than  5  per  cent 
for  power.  About  $600,000,000  is  invested  in 
water  works  and  tJie  appurtenant  catchment 
areas  for  municipal  and  community  supply. 
About  $200,000,000  is  invested  in  irrigation 
works,  but  few  of  the  reservoirs  are  large 
enough  to  hold  the  st<»m  waters.  The  waste 
of  water  in  publie  and  private  irrigation  proj- 
ects exceed  60  cent,  while  not  more  than 
26  per  emt  of  water  available  tor  the  irriga- 
tion of  arid  lands  is  actually  used. 

In  the  continental  United  States  there  are 
287  navigable  streams,  or  an  aggr^^ate  of  26,- 
226  miles,  and  as  much  more  navimble  if  th^ 
were  improved.  There  are  46  canids,  aggre^kt- 
ing  2198  miles,  besides  numerous  abandoned 
canals. 

Water  power  now  in  use  in  the  United  States 
aggregates  10,000,000  horae  power.  The  amount 
running  over  government  duns  and  not  used  is 
about  1,400,000  horse  power.  The  amount  rea- 
sonably available,  to  quote  the  late  Dr.  W  J 
McGee,  "equals  or  exceeds  the  entire  mechanical 
power  now  in  use,  or  enotigh  to  turn  every  mill, 
drive  every  spindle,  propel  every  train  and  boat, 
and  light  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the 
eonntry." 

So  much  for  tiie  waste  of  natural  reeouroes 
up  to  now.  What  is  the  pfwibility  of  further 
waste  and  misappropriation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources still  under  public  control,  and  constitvt- 
ing  the  national  forest^  the  public  don^n,  and 
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the  navigable  Btreamat  can  be  annrered 

best  by  diBcussing  the  purposes  of  the  ooiiaerva> 
tion  moranent,  the  results  already  aeccHnplished, 
and  those  etill  to  be  attained. 

THK  OONSEBTATION  HOTXUENT 

The  ecnuerration  movunent .  sprang  directly 
from  the  forest  movement  in  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  Forest  Service  developed  in 
10  years,  under  the  leadership  of  Gifford  Pinchot, 
from  a  minor  division  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  an  organization  administering 
in  the  public  interest  nearly  200,000,000  acres 
of  forest  land,  ^ploying  3000  persons  and  aid- 
ing indispensaUy  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment oi  the  West.  Gifford  Pinchot  was  the  first 
man  to  see  that  the  use  and  the  misuse  of  all 
the  natural  resources  are  interdependent,  that 
conservation  of  these  natural  resources  is  eseen- 
tial  to  the  national  and  individual  welfare,  and 
tiiat  this  welfare  is  threatened  by  two  great 
evils — by  unnecessary  waste  and  1^  unregulated 
and  selfish  monopoly. 

As  President  Roosevelt  often  and  freely  stated, 
the  conservation  idea  as  applied  to  all  natural 
lesounes  same  to  him  from  Gifford  Pinchot.  It 
was  at  the  suggestion  of  Giffwd  Pinchot  that 
PreBident  Roosevelt  called  the  Conference  of 
Governors  at  the  White  House  May  13-15,  1908, 
which  ended  in  a  declaration  whose  keynote  was 
the  recognition  of  the  great  natural  resources  as 
the  material  bases  on  which  civilization  depends 
and  on  which  rests  the  prosperity  of  the  nation; 
the  expressed  cmviction  that  conservation  of  the 
naturtu  resources  should  engage  the  attention  of 
the  people  and  the  nation  snd  the  States  in 
earnest  coOpwatlon;  and  the  declared  wish  and 
intention  to  preserve  these  foundations  ui  pros- 
peri^. 

The  Conference  of  Governors  was  followed 
the  appointment  of  ctmservation  commissions  in 
nearly  all  the  States  and  by  the  appointment  of 
similar  cmnmissions  representing  great  orgau- 
iaed  industries.  The  conservation  movement 
dates  as  an  avowed  and  recognized  public  polic^^ 
fnnn  that  historic  Cmiferouie  of  Governors. 

The  purpose  oi  the  ctmservation  movement, 
broadly  stated,  is  to  develop  the  fullest  perma- 
nent usefulness  of  the  great  natural  resources. 
This  calls,  first,  for  thrift  in  their  protection 
and  utilization;  it  calls  also  for  drawing  a 
clear  line,  and  maintaining  it,  between  tiie  privi- 
l^B  of  the  few  and  the  rights  of  the  many  in 
acquiring  natural  resources  necessary  to  the  pub- 
lic weUan.  Cons^ratitHi  ttierefore  is  not  merely 
an  economic  hut  also  a  nuwal  issue.  It  has  been 
defined  by  Gifford  Pinchot  as  *'the  umlication  of 
common  sense  to  e<mmion  proUems  lor  the  com- 
mon good." 

More  specifically  the  purposes  of  the  conserva- 
tion movement  are  as  follows.  With  respect  to 
minerals  the  conservation  movement  aims:  1. 
So  to  use  ores  reduced  to  minerals  as  to  con- 
fine to  a  minimum  tbe  loss  by  rust,  electrolytic 
action,  and  other  waste.  2.  To  make  the  pur- 
suit of  mining  more  safe  to  the  miner.  3.  To 
exercise  such  control  through  the  national  gov- 
ernment of  the  mineral  fuels  and  phosphate 
rocks  still  in  its  possessifm  as  to  check  waste 
and  prolong  our  supply.  4.  To  meet  and  satisfy 
the  need  for  further  surveys  and  investigations 
and  for  further  researches  concerning  tte  less- 
known  minerals. 

Ibe  policy  of  the  cMuervatitm  movement  with 


respect  to  lands  is  as  follows:  1.  Every  part  ct 
the  public  lands  should  be  devoted  to  the  use 
which  will  best  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people.  2.  The  classification  of  all  public 
lands  18  necessary  for  their  administration  in 
the  interest  of  the  people.  3.  The  timber,  the 
minerals,  and  tiie  mxw»  of  the  pnblte  lands 
should  be  disposed  ot  separately.  4.  Public 
lands  more  valuable  for  conserving  water  sup- 
ply, timber,  and  natural  beauties  or  wonders 
than  for  agriculture  should  be  held  for  the  use 
of  the  people  fr<Hn  all  except  mineral  entry. 
6.  Title  to  the  surface  of  the  remaining  non- 
mineral  public  lands  should  be  granted  only  to 
actual  home  makers.  6.  Pending  the  transfer 
of  title  to  the  remaining  public  lands,  tiiev 
should  be  administered  by  tiie  government,  and 
their  use  should  be  allowed  in  a  way  to  prevent 
or  ccmtrol  waste  and  mwiopoty.  7.  The  public- 
land  laws,  as  a  whole,  do  not  subserve  tiie  beet 
interests  of  the  nation.  They  should  be  modified 
so  far  as  may  be  required  to  bring  them  into 
conformity  with  the  foregoing  outline  of  policy. 

The  conservation  movement  aims  to  perpetu- 
ate the  usefulness  of  the  forests  by  the  follow- 
ing means:  1.  To  get  practical  forestiy  prac- 
iXoed  on  all  private  forest  lands  in  the  United 
States  hy  wiiatever  Ic^timate  steps  may  be 
necessary  to  that  end,  including  nune  adequate 
provision  for  State  cooperation  In  fire  protection, 
and  tax  laws  modified  so  as  to  encourage  rather 
than  discourage  the  practice  of  forestry.  2.  To 
maintain  under  Federal  control  the  forest  re- 
sources which  are  the  property  of  the  nation. 
3.  To  encourage  and  educate  all  wood  users, 
large  and  small,  to  reduce  the  drain  oa  the  for* 
ests  by  lengthening  the  life  of  timber  used  by 
preservation  treatment  and  other  obvious  econo- 
mies of  wood  in  use.  4.  To  face  and  meet  the 
national  task  in  forest  planting  in  tiie  United 
States,  in  order  to  restore  to  productivity  lands 
laid  waste  by  destructive  lumbering  so  far  as 
those  lands  are  suitable  only  for  forest  purposes. 

With  respect  to  the  waters  the  conservation 
movement  holds  that  the  paramount  use  should 
be  water  supply;  next  should  follow  navigation 
in  bumid  r^ons  and  irrigation  in  arid  r^mw. 
The  development  of  power  in  the  navigable  and 
source  streams  should  be  coSrdinated  with  tha 
primary  and  secondary  uses  of  the  water.  Other 
things  equal,  the  development  of  power  should 
be  encouraged,  not  only  to  reduce  the  drain  on 
other  resources,  but  because  properly  designed 
reservoirs  and  power  plants  retard  the  run  off 
and  so  aid  in  the  ccmtrol  of  the  streams  for 
navigation  and  other  uses.  Broad  plans  should 
be  adopted  providing  for  a  system  of  waterway 
improvement  extending  to  all  usee  of  the  waters 
and  benefits  to  be  derived  frran  their  contnJ, 
including  the  clarification  of  the  water  and 
abatement  of  floods  for  the  benefit  of  navigation, 
the  fflttension  of  irrigaticm,  the  development  and 
application'  of  power,  the  preventitm  of  soil 
wash;  the  purification  of  streams  for  water  sup- 
ply, and  tiie  drainage  and  utilization  of  the 
waters  of  swamp  and  overfioir  lands. 

The  policy  of  the  oonservatitm  movement  as 
regsxds  water  powers  recognises  these  three  ea- 
sraitials  of  a  sound  water-power  policy:  prompt 
devdopment;  prevention  of  unrelated  mon<^ 
oly;  good  service  and  fair  charges  to  the  con- 
sumer. Water  power  is  clearly  a  natural  mo- 
nopoly, since  it  can  be  contndled  and  used  by 
but  one  concern  at  one  time.  Therefore  it  is 
directiy  upm  the  terms  upon  which  the  right 
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to  use  a  vater-power  aite  is  granted  that  the 
preventioD  of  the  monopoly  of  water  power  di* 
reetly  dependB.  One  01  the  most  itrtking  fea- 
tures of  the  water-power  situation  to-day  is 
^ncentration  and  control.  Sixty-five  per  cent 
V  of  all  the  developed  water  power  in  the  United 
States  is  controlled  by  10  groups  of  power  in- 
terests, several  of  which  are  closely  related  by 
interlocking  directorates  between  the  groups 
themselves.  Concentration  and  control  have  gone 
forward  very  rapidly  in  recent  years  and  have 
nearly  doubled  in  the  last  two  yem.  The  10 
great  groups  of  interests  hold  about  tme-third 
more  power  undeveloped  than  they  have  devel- 
oped. In  the  last  two  years  control  of  unde- 
veloped power  has  inerwsed  more  than  twice 
as  fast  as  contrtd  of  developed  power  by  the 
same  interests. 

RESULTS  ACCOHPLISHED 

Since  its  inception  these  are  the  more  impor- 
tant aohieranenta  of  the  conservaUoa  movement: 

Tlie  successful  administratitm  in  tiie  public 
interest  of  the  national  forests,  which  contain 
nearly  one-fifth  of  all  the  standing  timber  in 
the  United  States,  and  put  each  year  vast  quan- 
tities of  mature  timber  to  beneficial  use,  protect . 
the  headwaters  of  every  important  Western 
river,  and  help  to  support  half  the  sheep  and 
nearly  one-tenth  of  the  cattle  on  the  Western 
ranges. 

A  second  achievement  of  the  conservation 
movement  was  the  construction  of  a  railroad  in 
Alaska  which  will  lead  from  the  coast  to  the 
Matauska  coal  fields.  Railroad  development  by 
the  nation  was  first  suggested  by  Gifford  Pin- 
<^ot,  who  throughout  has  advocatied  the  prompt 
and  legitimate  development  of  all  the  resources 
of  Alaska  with  benefit  to  her  citizens  and  the 
nation. 

The  third  great  achievement  of  the  conserva- 
tion movement  was  the  progress  made  toward 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  range  ad- 
ministration within  the  national  forests  to  the ' 
whole  public  domain. 

A  fourth  great  achievement  in  conservation 
was  the  defeat  of  selfish  attempts  of  the  organ- 
ized power  interestfi,  fonnerjy  successful  at 
nearhr  every  point,  to  get  and  hold  in  perpetuity 
and  for  no£ning  unregulated  conb'ol  of  tiie  water 
powers  of  navigable  streams  in  the  national  for- 
ests and  on  the  public  domain. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  public  conscience  was  aroused 
against  water-power  monopoly  was  the  meeting 
of  tile  National  Conservation  Congress,  held  in 
Washington  Nov.  18,  19,  and  20,  1913,  at  which 
a  sharp  diffn«nce  arose  between  Oiffoid  Pinchot^ 
leading  the  minturify  <rf  the  water-power  com- 
mittee, and  other  men,  constituting  a  majority 
of  the  committee,  as  to  the  declaration  to  be 
made  hy  the  congress  on  the  subject  of  water 
power.  Gifford  Pinchot  held  that  the  congress 
should  recognize  unrc^lated  monopoly  of  water 
power  and  go  on  record  solem^y  against  it. 
His  opponents  held  differentiy.  ^e  result  was 
that  the  congress  went  on  record  against  un- 
regulated monopoly  of  water  power  in  a  clear 
and  vigoroua  declaration. 

Another  victory  gained  by  the  conservatirai 
movement,  but  one  in  which  all  danger  has  not 
yet  passed,  was  the  fight  to  hold  what  conserva- 
tion has  already  won.  This  flght  centred  around 
tiie  national  foirtets  and  all  vaey  CMitain,  but  it 


also  involved  the  attempt  to  cede  not  only  the 
national  forests  but  the  whole  puUic  domain  to 
the  Western  States.  In  Congress  14  bills  were 
introduced  aimed  in  one  way  or  another  to_tura 
over  to  the  States  natural  resources  now  under 
Federal  control.  The  policy  of  these  bills  was 
advocated  openly  and  strongly  by  many  members 
in  Congress.    None  of  them  passed. 

There  are  two  great  reasons  why  the  national 
forests  should  not  be  turned  over  to  the  Western 
States. .  One  reason  is  that  such  a  step  would 
involve  waste  of  money  and  effort  and  would 
impair  the  Usefulness  (»  the  national  forests  to 
the  people.  The  other  reason  is  that  the  States 
are  not  ready  for  this  task.  So  far  as  they  have 
performed  a  similar  task  in  the  past  they  have 
done  it  in  the  main  incompetently  or,  what  is 
much  more  serious,  not  witii  an  eye  sin^e  to 
the  public  interest. 

Ownership  or  control  of  the  national  forests 
by  the  Western  States  would  entail  the  creatioi 
of  many  forest  services  instead  of  one.  Few 
States  have  more  than  the  mere  bejpnnings  of 
an  eflBcirat  forest  organization,  and  still  fewer 
have  an  adequate  machinery  for  getting  and 
retaining,  r^rdless  of  political  considerations, 
efficient  men  for  the  work.  But,  beyond  all  that, 
is  the  fact  that  these  national  forests  are  a  na- 
Viional  resource  on  which  depends  the  prosperity 
not  of  any  one  secticm  or  part  of  the  peopU  or 
of  the  country,  bu^  of  the  whole  people  and  <rf 
the  whole  country. ;  To  develop  their  fullest  use- 
fulness to  the  whole  people  and  to  the  whole 
country  calls  for  their  administrati(Hi  under 
national  policies  from  the  national  point  of  view. 

With  regard  to  its  political  sicpiifleaiice,  the 
conservation  movement  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
movement  of  any  one  party. 

SBSULTB  TO  BE  ACOOMPLI8HKD 

'  The  conservation  movement  faces  the  neces- 
sity for  further  achievements  before  the  natural 
resources  are  safe  eitiier  from  imregulated  mo- 
nopoly or  from  waste.   These  are  as  follows; 

The  passage  of  legislation  for  the  development 
of  the  water  powers  of  the  national  forests  and 
the  public  domain  and  of  interstate  and  navi- 
gable streams  on  terms  fair  to  the  pe(^le  and 
to  the  power  interests. 

With  respect  to  Alaska,  the  eitiaens  of  Alaska 
should  be  enabled  to  get  coal  promptiy  and 
easily  for  dcmiestic  use,  and  through  railroad 
development  by  the  govemm^t  and  through 
provision  for  the  working  of  coal  mines  on  a 
larger  scale  imder  lease,  the  utilization  <tf  tiiis 
vast  natural  resource  Bhould  be  encouraged  with 
benefit  to  the  people. 

The  gracing  lands  of  the  public  dmnain  cover 
about  one-sixth  of  the  Uniwd  States  and  pro- 
duce most  of  our  beef  and  muttam,  leather  and 
wool.  Through  wasteful  use  these  lands  have 
been  so  injured  for  grazing  purposes  that  they 
feed  only  about  one-half  the  stock  which  they 
would  f^d  were  their  use  wisely  regulated.  The 
improvement  of  the  public  ran^  by  regulated 
use  is  an  essential  and  exceedingly  important 
st^  in  the  reduction  of  tiie  cost  of  living. 

needless  pi^utiui  of  streams  is  an  in- 
creasing menace  to  health  and  in  some  instanees 
to  life  itself.  The  pollution  of  the  mters  of 
any  navigable  stream  or  interstate  stream  or 
lake  should  be  deemed  an  offense  against  the 
public,  and  subject  to  penalties  a£quate  in 
amount  to  prevent  its  r^tetitioi. 
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CON'SEBVATION  OF  BNEBGT,  Pbiit- 
CIP1.E  OF.    See  Mechanics;  Ehebokiics. 

C0K8EBTATI0N  OF  KATTEB.  Bee  Mat- 
TEB,  Properti€$  of  Matter. 

OONSE&VATZON  07  WILD  LISB.  See 
Wild  Lm,  Consbbtaiton  of. 

OONSEB^ATIVX.  See  Wmo;  ToST; 
Political  PAgras,  Oreat  Britain. 

OONSEBVATIVE  GLTTB,  The.  A  T017  dub 
founded  in  London  in  1840.  Its  dabhonae  Is  in 
St.  James's  Street. 

CON'SERVA'TOB  OF  THE  PSACE.  An 
ancient  office  of  great  dignity  and  authority  in 
England.  It  existed  at  common  law  as  an  in- 
cident of  certain  tenures  of  lands  held  immedi- 
ately of  the  King;  or  the  King  mi^t  appidnt 
one  to  be  his  wuden  or  the  eonserrator  <»  his 
peace;  and  before  the  institution  of  justices  ot 
the  peace  certain  officers  were  so  appointed. 
Nov  the  only  official  conservators  of  the  peace 
are  certain  officers  who  hold  this  power  annexed 
to  the  offices  which  they  hold.  The  sovereign, 
by  virture  of  his  office,  is  the  principal  conser- 
vator of  the  peace  in  British  realms.  Several 
high  cheers  of  the  crown,  the  ChancellOT  or 
Lrad  Keeper,  the  Lord  High  Steward,  the  Lord 
Marshal,  and  the  hord  High  Constable,  when 
there  are  such  officers,  and  aU  the  justices  of  the 
High  Court,  are  conservators  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  whole  kingd<»n  and  ma^  commit 
breakers  of  the  peace  or  bind  them  in  cogni- 
zances anywhere.  Other  judges  possess  this  power 
only  within  the  limits  of  ^eir  own  jurisdiction. 
The  sheriff  and  coroner  are  consemtors  of  the 
peace  within  their  req>eetive  counties,  and  cm- 
stables,  tithingmen,  etc.,  within  ^ir  jurisdic- 
tions. The  phrase  is  not  in  use  in  the  United 
States.  Consult  Stephen,  Commentariea  on  the 
LatM  of  England  (13th  ed.,  London,  1890). 

CONSEB^ATOBT  ( ML.  coneervatorium, 
place  for  preserving  anything,  from  Lat.  con- 
eercare,  to  preserve,  from  con-,  together  -|-  ter- 
vare,  to  keep.  Ar.  Jwr,  to  preserra).  A  sdiool 
for  the  cultivation  of  music  in  all  its  branches. 
Besides  strictly  musical  subjects,  stage  deport- 
ment  and  the  modem  languages  used  in  sinj^ng 
< German,  French,  Italian)  are  usually  included 
in  the  curriculum.  Originally,  howev^,  a  con- 
servatory was  not  a  school  of  music,  but  an 
orphan  a^lum  or  institution  of  a  benevolent 
character  for  the  care  of  children  of  the  poor. 
Such  children  as  showed  a  talent  for  music  were 
educated  in  the  art.  At  first  this  instmcUim 
was  given  to  the  inmates  only,  but  subsequent^ 
day  scholars  also  were  admitted  upon  payment 
of  a  moderate  fee.  The  oldest  conservatory  is  the 
Conservatorio  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto  in  Naples, 
founded  in  1637.  Within  the  same  century 
three  more  conservatories  were  established  in  the 
same  city.  By  order  of  King  Murat  these  were 
consolidated,  in  1808,  under  the  name  Colle^o 
Reals  di  Hosica.  Venice  had  four  such  insti- 
tutdraiB,  which  ceased  to  exist  with  the  downfall 
of  the  Venetian  RepuUie.  To-day  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Venice  is  known  as  the  Liceo  Benedetto 
Ifarcello.  The  success  of  these  schools  was  so 
pronounced  that  soon  conservatories  were  founded 
all  over  Italy.  Among  the  best  Icnown  are  (1) 
the  Regio  Conservatono  di  Musics,  in  Palermo, 
founded  1615;  (2)  t^e  Liceo  Mueicale,  in  Bo- 
logna, founded  1804,  noted  for  its  magnificent 
libraiy,  the  greater  part  of  whidi  was  be- 
queathed to  it  by  Padre  libirtini  and  Gaetano 
Oasinri;  (3)  tiie  Be^o  Conservatorio  di  Mu< 
Rica,  in  Milan,  founded  1807;  (4)  the  Civieo 
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Istituto  di  Mnsica,  in  Genoa,  founded  1829; 
(6)  the  Liceo  Musicale,  in  Turin,  founded  1865; 
(6)  the  Liceo  Musicale  Rossini,  in  Pesaro,  es- 
tablished in  1882  by  a  gift  of  2.300,000  lire 
from  Rossini. 

In  France  the  necessity  of  a  school  for  the 
education  of  singers  led  to  the  estaUishment. 
in  1784,  of  t^e  Eoole  Rt^e  de  Chant  et  de 
D^lamation.  Buring  the  Frendi  Revolution,  in 
1793,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  instrumental  per- 
formers for  the  army,  the  course  was  extended, 
and  the  name  was  then  changed  to  Institut 
National  de  Musique.  In  1796  it  was  reorgan- 
ized and  has  since  been  known  as  the  Conser- 
vatoire de  Musique.  To-day  it  is  b^ond  all 
question  the  moat  funona  musie  aehou  in  the 
world.  Prises  are  awarded  in  all  the  elasaea. 
The  highest  honor  conferred  is  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome,  which  entitles  the  winner  to  a  three 
years'  stay  in  Italy  with  a  sinj^e  condition,  that 
the  holder  send  from  time  to  time  original  com- 
positions as  evidence  of  his  progress.  Nearly 
all  the  famous  French  composers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury have  been  winners  oi  this  prize.  (See 
Pbq:  di  Rohb.)  There  is  scarcely  a  musician 
of  note  in  Franee  who  has  not  been  at  some 
time  a  professor  in  the  conservatory.  The  di- 
rectors since  its  foundation  have  been  Sarette 
(the  founder,  1784-1814)  ;  .  Feme  (1814-22); 
Cherubini  (1822-12);  Auber  (1842-71);  A. 
Thomas  (1871-M);  Dubois  (1896-1005);  Faur^ 
(1905-  ).  One  of  the  foremost  of  Froich 
institutions  is  the  Schola  Cantorum,  established 
in  1896  b^  Dlndj.  Bordes.  and  Ouilmant. 
Originally  intended  as  a  training  echoed  tor 
liturgical  music,  it  soon  expanded  into  a  regular 
cmservatory,  espousing  the  cause  of  ultra- 
modem  French  music.  lyindy  has  been  its 
director  since  its  foundation. 

The  oldest  among  the  German  conservatories 
is  that  of  Prague,  founded  1811,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  musical  courses,  offeiB  also  a 
liboal-culture  course.  The  Vioina  Conaervatoiy 
was  opened  in  1817  by  Salieri  as  a  school  lor 
singing.  It  became  a  true  conservatory  in  1821. 
The  most  famous  conservatory  in  Germany  is 
that  in  Leipzig,  founded  by  Mendelssohn  and 
Schumann  in  1843.  Among  its  professors  have 
been  M.  HauptmMin,  L.  Plaidy,  E.  F.  Richter, 
Hiller,  Gade,  Moechdes,  Reinecke,  and  Brendel. 
Among  its  pupils  were  Gri^,  Sir  A.  Sullivan, 
Svendsen,  Wilhdmj,  Earchner,  Jadass(An.  Ihn 
oldest  Berlin  conservatory  was  founded  in  I860 
by  Kullak,  Marx,  and  Stem.  Among  Its  profes- 
sors were  BQlow,  Kiel,  De  Ahna,  B.  8ch<^  The 
Neue  Akademie  der  Tonkunst  (chiefly  for  piano) 
was  opened  in  1855  by  Kullak.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  Berlin  conservatories  is  the  KOni^ic^e 
Hochschule  fUr  Musik,  a  branch  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
(DKOni^iehee  Institut  fOr  Kirehenmusik;  (2) 
AMeilang  ftir  muslkallsdie  KcmposititMi;  (3) 
Abteilung  fttr  auaflbende  Ttmkunst.  Among  the 
professors  have  been  Joachim,  Ph.  I^tta,  Bar- 
giel,  Herzt^enberg.  The  Conservatory  of  Co. 
logne  was  founded  In  1860  by  Hiller.  The 
Dresden  Conservatory  vras  founded  1856,  and 
that  of  Stuttgart  in  the  same  year.  The  famous 
KOni^iche  Musikschule  in  Munich,  founded 
1867,  <^ers,  besides  the  musical,  liberal-culture 
courses.  Among  the  other  famous  German  C(m- 
serratories  ot  to-day  are  those  in  WQnsbun^ 
Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Breslau,  Strasrinurg,  Karb- 
mhe,  Regensburg  ( church  nunc ) .  Beaidea 
theae  pubtio  or  state  oMuervatoriea  thm  are 
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also  a  number  of  not  lesa  famous  private  con- 
servatories, such  as  those  of  Scharwenka, 
Schwanzer,  Klindworth,  Freudenberg.  Switzer- 
land also  boasts  some  eflScioit  conaerratOTies  in 
Geneva,  Zurich,  Basel,  Bern.  One  of  the  great- 
eai  and  best-lmown  ecmservatortes  is  that  in 
BruBsels,  founded  1813,  amrag  the  directors  of 
which  were  FMis  and  Gevaert.  The  cmserva- 
tories  in  lAige  and  Ghent  are  also  famous.  In 
Antwerp  Peter  Benoit  foimded,  in  1867,  entirdy 
after  German  models,  the  well-known  Vlaamsche 
Muzickscbool.  Nor  is  Holland  behind  in  t^e 
efficiency  ot  her  conservatories.  The  Maatechap* 
pij  tot  berordering  van  tonkunst  was  aptatai  ta 
1862  at  Amsterdam.  Also  the  conservatories 
in  Rotterdam  and  Hie  Hague  have  risen  to  im- 
portance. The  oldest  conservatory  in  RuBsia  is 
that  of  Warsaw,  founded  1821 ;  the  most  famous, 
that  in  St.  Petersburg,  established  1862.  Among 
its  professors  were  Zaremba,  Anton  Rubin- 
stein, Lescbetitzky,  Wieniawski,  Davidoff,  and 
Tscfaaikowski.  A  otmservatonr  was  also  founded 
in  MoBCOW  in  1864  \^  NlduMas  RaUnstdn. 

In  England  we  find  five  conservatories  in  Lon- 
don— the  Bxml  Academy  of  Music  (1822) ;  the 
Lond<m  Acadony  of  Music  ( 1861 ) ;  the  Trinity 
College  Conservatory  <1872);  the  Ouildhall 
School  of  Music  (1880).  The  best  of  all  is  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  established  originally  by 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  as  the  National  Training 
School  of  Music  (1876).  Sir  Geor^  Grove  was 
the  first  director  under  the  reorganized  adminis- 
tration {1883-84).  He  was  succeeded  (1804)  by 
C.  H.  Parry.  All  other  Enropran  countries  have 
now  coneervatOTies  of  more  or  less  importance. 

In  the  United  States  muuc  has  made  enormous 
strides  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
conservatories  have  been  founded  in  nearly  all 
the  larger  cities.  Among  the  best  known  are  the 
Chicago  College  of  Music  (1867),  the  Peabody 
Conservatory  in  Baltimore  (1871),  the  Cincin- 
nati Coll^  of  Music  (1878),  the  New  England 
CanaerratOTy  of  Musio  in  Bostim  (1882),  the 
National  Conservatoir  of  Music  of  America  in 
New  York  (1886),  the  Guilmant  Organ  School 
in  New  York  (1898).  Perhaps  the  most  richly 
endowed  of  all  is  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art 
in  New  York  (1905).  Besides,  some  of  the 
great  American  universities  have  added  a  com- 

ftlete  course  of  music  to  their  regular  curricn- 
um,  as  Harvard  (W.  R.  Spalding),  Yale 
(Horatio  W.  Parker),  Columbia  (C.  IMbner), 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (A  A.  Clarke), 
University  of  Michigan  (A.  A.  Stanly). 

OOBBBBTATOBT.  In  horticulture,  a  gla« 
house  used  for  the  preservation  of  tender  exotics 
and  the  display,  rather  than  the  propagation  or 
growing,  of  plants  which  have  been  brought  to 
their  ornamental  perfection  in  a  greenhouse. 
The  term  is  often  applied  loosely  to  any  orna- 
mental greenhouse.    See  Gbeenhouse. 

CON'SHOHOCK'EN.  A  borough  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  13  miles  northwest  of  Philadel- 
pbia;  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  railroads,  and  on  the  Schuylkill 
River  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  L  7).  The  more  im- 

Ertant  industrial  establishments  include  roll- 
r  mills,  steel  mills,  foundries,  furnaces,  surgi- 
[-implement  works,  rubber  works,  and  cotton 
and  woolen  mills,  the  principal  products  of 
which  form  the  basis  of  extensive  trade.  Con- 
shohocken  was  founded  in  1830  and  was  incor- 
porated as  a  borough  in  1852.  Pop.,  1800, 
6470;  1900,  5762;  1910,  7480. 

CONSIDfBANT,     kOn'si'dA'raN',  Vionn 


Pbosfeb  ( 1808-93 ) .  A  French  socialist,  bom  at 
Sallns,  in  the  Department  of  Jura.  After  being 
educated  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in  Paris, 
he  entered  the  army,  which,  however,  he  left, 
after  attaining  the  rank  of  captain  of  artilleiy, 
in  order  to  promulgate  the  doctrines  ot  Fourier. 
After  the  d!eath  of  his  master  Consid^rant  be- 
came the  head  of  the  Societarians,  or  Fourieris- 
tic  sect,  and  undertone  the  management  of  tiieir 
organ,  the  Phalange.  Having  gained  the  finan- 
cial Bupport  of  a  young  Englishman,  Mr.  Young, 
he  established  (1832)  on  a  large  scale,  in  the 
Department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  a  Socialist  colony, 
or  phaUmaUre;  but  the  experiment  Mled,  and 
wiu  it  the  Phalange  went  out  of  existence.  la 
1843  Considirant  founded  a  new  organ  of  eo- 
(^rative  doctrine,  the  Ditnoaratie  poo^lfu^  and 
conducted  it  with  great  zeal,  perseverance,  and 
ability.  In  1848-40  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  but  was  accused  of  high 
treason  and  compelled  to  fiee  to  Belgium.  In 
1862  he  visited  America  and  associated  hinucU 
with  Albert  Brisbane  and  other  leaders  ot  the 
Fourieristic  movemmt  in  America.  He  traveled 
to  the  Hisrissippi  valley,  in  search  of  cheap  land 
upon  which  to  found  a  great  colony.  He  fixed 
upon  a  tract  of  land  in  Texas,  near  the  Red 
River,  and,  returning  to  Belgium,  procured  frMn 
Godin  (q.v.)  a  capital  of  100,000  francs  with 
which  to  launch  his  project.  In  1864  be  re- 
turned  to  America  with  200  colonists,  with  whom 
he  inaugurated  his  ciriony  under  the  name  of 
La  Reunion.  The  colray  proved  a  failure,  and 
in  1860,  deswted  all  his  followers,  Con- 
sid^rant  returned  to  France.  The  woric  by  which 
he  is  best  known  is  his  De»tin^e  sootofe  ( 1834- 
46),  which  is,  however,  little  more  than  a  sum- 
mary of  the  doctrines  of  Fourier.  His  most 
original  work  is  his  BooialUme  devant  le  vieua 
monde  (1840).  In  spite  of  his  Socialism  Cim- 
sidirant  was  a  otmservatiTe  in  religion  and  an 
enemy  of  revolution.  See  FoubdeB;  Foubiebibic 
CONSIDEBATIOH  (Lat.  oontideratio.  from 
WMsiderare,  to  observe,  from  com-,  together 
ttdtu,  star).  In  the  law  of  contracts,  a  detri- 
ment or  the  sorrender  of  a  right  by  one  party  in 
exchange  for  the  promise  of  l£e  other  party..  In 
case  of  a  bilateral  contract,  i.e.,  one  in  which  the 
promises  are  mutual,  each  promise  is  a  con- 
sideration for  the  other.  A  consideration  is 
essential  to  a  valid  simple  contract.    A  mere 

gromise  made  without  a  consideration  is  called 
y  lawyers  a  naked  prmnise  (nudum  pactum), 
and  on  it  suit  will  not  lie.  Such  a  promise, 
even  thongh  made  in  writiimr,  is  not  a  wid  legal 
contract.  The  requirement  of  ctmsideration  as 
a  necessary  element  in  a  simple  contract  is  due 
to  the  historical  development  of  the  contract 
action  of  assumpsit  (q.v.)  as  an  action  in  tort. 
In  that  action  the  plaintiff  was  required  to  show 
that  he  had  given  up  a  right  or  suffered  some 
detriment  in  reliance  upon,  or  in  exchange  for, 
the  defendant's  promise,  by  reason  of  which  he 
had  been  damaged.  Thus,  a  consideration  need 
not  he  in  the  form  of  a  direct  benefit  to  the  con- 
tracting party,  but  may  be  something  involring 
loss  or  prejudice  to  the  second  party  to  the  con- 
tract. On  the  other  hand,  a  promise  to  reward 
another  for  performing  his  1^1  du^  cannot 
be  enforced,  since  the  performance  of  a  l^ial 
duty  is  not  the  surrender  of  a  right  or  any 
detriment  in  a  legal  sense.  Thus,  the  promise 
of  a  debtor  to  pay  his  debt  is  not  a  conudera- 
tion  for  a  contract,  as  the  promisor  is  already 
under  a  legal  obligation  to  pay  his  debt.  If, 
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however,  the  promiee  ia  made  after  the  debt  is 
barred  hy  the  statute  of  limitations,  the  promise 
has  the  effect  of  reviving  the  obligation  and 
may  be  sued  upon  although  no  consideration  is 
given  for  it.  This  is  anomalous.  The  law  takes 
no  account  of  the  adequacy  of  consideration  if 
the  contract  is  made  in  good  laith;  but  if  in- 
adequacy results  from  fraud  or  mistake,  the 
contjract  may  be  rendered  void  or  voidable  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If 
the  considerati(m  given  is  contrary  to '  public 
policy,  or  is  a  promise  to  do  an  illegal  act,  the 
contract  based  theron  is  ill^l  and  void.  See 
Conteact;  Mistake;  Fbaud. 

CONSiaNMEirr  (from  Fr.  eonaigner,  to 
consign,  from  Lat.  oontignare,  to  seal,  &om  aont', 
tc^ether  +  signare,  to  sign,  from  aignum,  sign ) . 
In  mercantile  law,  a  quantity  of  goods  delivered 
by  one  party,  called  the  consignor,  to  another, 
called  the  consignee,  for  custody,  for  transpor- 
tation, for  sale,  or  pursuant  to  a  contract  for 
their  sale.  When  they  are  delivered  to  a  com- 
mon carrier  for  transportation,  the  consignment 
is  generally  evidenced  by  a  bUl  of  lading  (q.v.). 
See  Bailment;  Cabbies,  Couuor;  Faotob. 

CONSIS^OBT  (Lat.  conSMtorium,  from  con- 
aUtere,  to  stand  together,  from  com-,  together  + 
aiatere,  to  station,  from  store,  to  stand) .  Prop- 
erly a  place  of  assemUy,  but  in  later  Latin  rae 
word  came  to  mean  a  particular  place  where 
the  Council  of  the  Boman  Emperor  met,  and, 
after  the  time  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine, 
the  Council  itself,  which  became  the  supreme 

i'udicial  tribimal  of  the  later  Roman  Empire. 
Tp  to  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Boman 
Emperor  frequently  exercised  in  person  the  su- 
preme judicial  authority,  which  covered  mat- 
ters brought  directly  before  him  f<v  decisicm,  as 
well  as  appeals  from  the  judgments  of  tiie  pro- 
vincial prtetors  in  all  parts  of  tiie  Empire.  In 
the  troublous  times  which  succeeded,  this  func- 
tion was  devolved  upon  a  council,  made  up 
largely  of  jurists,  which  acted  in  his  name,  and 
whose  judgments  were  of  equal  authority  with 
statutes  immediately  promulgated  by  him. 
These  judgments  of  the  consistory  were  known 
as  decrees  {deareta)  and  formed  an  important 
part  of  tiie  Imperial  Iwialation  [conatitutumes) 
of  the  later  Empire.  In  the  membership  of  this 
Council  were  the  Imperial  officials,  and  its  fnnc- 
ti<Hi  was  to  deliberate  on  the  important  affairs 
of  l^slation,  administration,  and  justice.  The 
form  of  the  Imperial  consistory  passed  over  into 
the  early  Christian  Church.  The  bishops  estab- 
lished their  consistories,  and  the  name  was  ap- 
plied to  the  assemblies  of  the  Roman  clei^  and 
the  bishops  of  the  suburban  sees,  out  of  which 
tiie  College  of  Cardinals  has  developed.  Public 
consistories  are  now  held  in  the  Vatican  for 
formal  functions,  such  as  the  giving  of  the  hat 
to  a  cardinal,  the  final  pleadings  on  the  question 
of  canonization,  or  the  reception  of  an  ambassa- 
dor. Secret  or  ordinary  consistories,  to  which 
none  but  cardinals  have  access,  discuss  a  variety 
of  administrative  matters,  such  as  tlie  erection 
of  new  sees  and  the  nomination  of  cardinals  and 
bishops.  The  detailed  work,  however,  is  done  in 
the  cwnmittees,  which  are  known  as  "con^s- 
torial  congregations."  ( See  Congbbqatton.  ) 
Sendpublic  or  extraordinary  consistories  con- 
tain oishops  in  addition  to  the  cardinals,  and 
take  a  final  vote  on  proposed  canonizations.  In 
the  Greek  church  each  bishop  has  his  own  con- 
sistory of  three  to  seven  members  nominated  by 
him  and  confirmed  by  the   Holy  Ooveming 


Synod.  An  appeal  lies  from  the  consistory  to 
the  bishop  and  from  the  bishop  to  the  synod. 

In  English  ecclesiastical  law,  the  consistory, 
or  consistorial  court,  is  the  tribunal  in  which 
the  bishop  exercises  his  ordinary  legal  jurisdic- 
tion. This  jurisdiction  was  formerly  very  ex- 
tensive, including  the  faial  for  common-law 
offenses  of  clerks,  or  persons  entitled  to  claim 
exemption  from  the  process  of  the  secular  tribu- 
nals (see  Benefit  op  Clebqt),  and  to  a  very 
recent  date  the  cognizance  of  all  matrimonial 
causes,  the  probate  of  wills,  the  administraticm 
of  decedents'  estates,  etc.  The  reform  of  tiie 
judicial  procedure  in  England  in  1857  trans- 
ferred the  latter  classes  of  cases  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  leaving  to  the 
consistorial  courts  only  their  more  strictly  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdictitm.  In  general,  an  appeal 
lies  from  the  judgment  of  the  consistory  court 
to  that  of  the  archhishcn) — the  Court  of  Arches 
{of  Canterbury) — or  the  Chancery  Court  of 
York,  The  presiding  officer  of  the  consistory  is 
the  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  his  judicial  title 
being  variously  tiie  ordinary,  the  c^cial  princi- 

Sil,  and  vicar  mieral.  See  those  titles;  also 
CCLE8IA8TICAL  C0UBT8 ;  Caitoit  Law;  and  con- 
sult Phillimore,  Eocleaiaatical  Lata  of  the  Church 
of  England  (2d  ed.,  London,  1895). 

In  the  Lutheran  state  churches  the  consistory 
is  a  board  of  clerical  officers  either  national  or 
provincial,  usually  appointed  by  the  sovereign 
and  charged  with  various  matters  of  ecclesias- 
tical administration.  These  bodies  exercise  a  su- 
pervision and  discipline  over  the  religion  and 
education  of  the  pec^Ie,  as  well  as  over  the 
clerv^  and  the  schoolmasters,  and  famine  the 
can£date8  for  the  ministry  for  license  and  ordi- 
nation. They  have  also  the  regulation  of  public 
worship  and  the  administration  of  church  prop- 
erty. In  the  Protestant  churches  of  France  the 
consistory  exercises  a  more  restricted  jurisdic- 
tion than  in  Germany.  In  the  Beformed  (Dutch) 
church  the  consistory  is  the  lowest  ecclesiastical 
court,  having  charge  of  the  government  of  the 
local  churdi  and  coirespmiduig  to  the  sessimi 
of  a  Presbyterian  church. 

OOmOLACldV  DBL  SUB,  kOn'ad-Uthft-On' 
del  sOTr  (Sp.,  CkmsoUtira  of  the  Soutii) .  A  town 
in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Bfo,  Cuba,  about  15 
miles  northeast  of  Pinar  del  Bio  (Map;  Cuba, 
B  4).  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Vuelta  Ahajo 
District,  one  of  the  most  famous  in  Cuba  for 
fine  tobacco.    Pop.,  1899,  3062;  1907,  3414. 

CONSOULTO  DEL  HABE,  kdn'sA  lft'td  del 
mll'r&  (Consulate  of  the  Sea).  A  code  of  mari- 
time law,  compiled,  it  is  believed,  at  Barce- 
lona In  the  fourteenth  emtury  and  made  up  of 
the  se^ed  usages,  as  to  trade  and  navigation,  of 
the  maritime  communities  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  earliest  copy  known  was  published 
at  Barcelona,  in  1404,  in  the  Catalan  language. 
It  contains  (1)  a  code  of  procedure  issued  by 
the  kings  of  Aragon  for  the  guidance  of  the 
courts  of  the  consuls  of  the  sea;  (2)  a  col- 
lection of  ancient  customs  of  the  sea;  and  (8) 
a  body  ordinances  for  the  government  of 
cruisers  of  war.  It  enjoyed  considerable  author- 
ity and  has  passed,  by  legislation  and  by  judicial 
adoption,  into  the  maritime  law  of  Europe  and 
America.  Its  provisions  were  largely  embodied 
in  the  French  Maritime  Code  of  1681  (Ordon- 
nance  sur  la  mariM).  The  code  was  translated 
into  Italian  and  printed  in  Venice  in  1549,  and 
Froudi,  Dutch,  Gemuui,  and  Enj^ish  transla- 
tions  have  also  been  msde.   The  moat  valuable 
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portion,  the  customs  of  the  sea,  will  be  found 
printed  in  En^ish  in  the  appendix  to  the  Black 
Book  of  the  Admiralty  (Ixnidon,  1874).  Con- 
sult: Bobinswi,  OoUectmtea  Maritima  (London, 
1801) ;  Pardeflsos,  OoUeetion  dea  lots  maritimea 
mtSrieurm  tm  IBime  wiMe  (Paris,  1828-45) ; 
Reddle,  Reaearohea,  Biatorioal  and  Critical,  in 
Jforittme  International  Law  (Edinburgh,  1844- 
45) ;  Wheaton,  History  of  tAe  Lsw  of  iiatiotu 
in  Europe  and  America  (New  York,  1845) ; 
Schaube,  Das  Konsulat  dea  Meerea  in  Pisa 
(Leipzig,  1888);  Vainer,  Etude  sur  Vinstitu- 
tion  des  ooneuU  de  la  mer  au  moyei^Age  (Paris, 
18S1). 

CONSOLE,  kOn'sOl  (Fr.,  probably  ultimately 
frmn  Lat.  wmaoHdaire,  to  strengthen,  from  oom>-, 
together  +  soItdiM,  firm).  In  architecture,  a 
projecUra  in  tiie  form  of  a  letter  8  or  of  a  single 
or  double  scroU,  used  to  support  cornices,  or 
sometimes  busts,  vases,  figures,  etc.  Consoles 
are  often  richly  ornamented  and  are,  in  fact, 
sometimes  purely  decorative  features,  differing 
in  this  from  brackets  (q.v.)  and  corbels  (q.v.), 
which  have  a  structural  function.  The  name  is 
also  api^ied  to  a  table  fixed  against  a  wall,  the 
front  carried  on  curved  Biq>portB  instead  of 
straight  legs. 

C0N80UDATI0N  (Lat.  conaolidatio,  from 
cOMoUdare,  to  strengthen)  ACTS.  Statutes 
which  combine  in  a  single  act  all  previous 
statutes  relating  to,  and  coming  under,  tne  same 
general  subject  matter.  As  a  general  rule,  this 
cannot  be  done  by  a  mere  collocation,  or  gather- 
ing  together  under  one  head,  of  acts  of  different 
dates  In  their  original  form;  but  they  must  be 
rewritten,  arranged  in  sections,  all  inconsisten- 
eies  and  surplusage  be  omitted,  and  uniformity 
of  expression  obtained,  so  that  the  whole  may  he 
a  complete  and  logical  act.  Frequently,  in  order 
to  do  this,  amendments  to  many  of  the  measures 
which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  together  are 
passed,  and  then  they  are  reCnacted  by  the  con- 
solidation act.  The  meanings  of  various  tech- 
nical tOTms  in  the  statutes  are  usually  defined 
and  explained  in  a  sort  of  prefix,  which  is  made 
a  part  of  the  whole  and  is  thus  binding  on  the 
courts.  The  acts  which  are  consolidated,  and 
thereby  superseded,  are  repealed  by  an  express 
provision  in  the  same  measure.  Conscdidation 
measures  have  proved  successful  in  England  in 
rendering  their  Btatute  law  more  simple  and 
concise.  .Several  of  the  United  States  have  fol- 
low^ the  idea,  but  generally  have  gone  further, 
and  enacted  all  the  existing  law  on  a  given  sub- 
ject, whether  contained  in  statutes  or  decisions, 
and  the  result  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  codifi- 
cation act  than  a  consolidation  act  as  known  in 
England.   See  Code;  Revised  Statutes. 

CONSOLS'.  A  contraction  of  the  words  "C4»i- 
Bolidated  annuities."  In  incurring  the  En^^lish 
debt,  the  government  borrowed  money  at  differ- 
ent periocU  on  special  conditions,  generally  the 
payment  an  annuity  of  so  many  per  cent  on 
the  sum  borrowed.  Great  confuBicm  arising 
from  the  variety  of  stocks  thus  created,  it  was 
tiionght  expedient  to  strike  an  average  of  their 
value  and  consolidate  them  into  one  fund,  k«>t 
in  one  account  at  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
Consolidated  Annuities  Act  wsb  passed  in  1767. 

CON'BOHANCE  (Lat.  consonantia,  from  eon- 
aonare,  to  sound  together,  from  com-,  together  + 
sonare,  to  sound,  from  «omm,  Ski.  evana,  sound, 
from  won,  to  Tcsound) ,  or  Concobd.  In  music, 
slmultimeous  sounding  of  two  or  more  tones 
belonging  to  the  same  major  or  minor  Mad. 


The  effect  upon  the  ear  Is  entirely  satisfying,  so 
that  further  progression  or  resoIuti<m  is  not  re- 
quired, as  it  18  in  the  case  of  dissonance  (q.v.). 
Tliis  feeling  of  rest  is  attributed  to  the  simple 
ratios  existing  between  the  number  of  Tibrations 
of  consonant  intervals,  whereas  the  ratios  be- 
tween dissonant  intervals  are  complex.  Con- 
sonant intervals  are  the  unison,  perfect  fourth, 
fifth,  and  octave,  as  well  as  major  and  minor 
thirds  and  sixths.  ( See  Iktebtai..  )  Chords 
formed  by  odIy  consonant  intervals  are  conso- 
nant chorda.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  major  and 
minor  biads;  we  major  triad  consisUng  of 
tmiic,  major  third,  aiul  perfect  fifth,  the  miwn- 
con^oaed  of  t<Hiie,  minor  third,  and  perfect  fifth. 
See  Acoustics;  Chobd;  Habhoht;  Tbud. 

CON^NANT.   See  Iattebs;  Aipubkt. 

CON'BOBT  (Lat.  oon»ors,  partner,  from  com-, 
together  aors,  lot;  probably  connected  with 
Lat.  serere.  Ok.  cfpcty,  etrem,  Skt.  si,  to  join  to- 
gether ) .  A  term  applied  to  the  husband  or  wife 
of  a  reigning  sovereign,  viewed  in  a  public 
capacity.  Whatever  political  influence  may  at- 
tach to  the  position,  the  probability  that  the 
consort  will  attempt  to  secure  some  share  in 
the  royal  prerogative  ia  naturally  greater  where 
the  c(Hisort  is  the  husband;  and  as  the  royal 
spouse  is  most  frequently  a  foreigner,  naticmal 
legislatures  have  always  been  careful  to  restrict 
his  activity  to  the  ornamental  functions  of 
royalty.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  husbands 
of  ruling  Bovereigns  hpve  been  granted  a  share 
in  the  government,  a  notable  instance  being  that 
of  Fertfinand  of  Aragim,  who  on  his  marriage 
to  Isabella  of  Castile  was  declared  joint  ruler 
of  that  country.  Prince  Consort  was  the  <^ial 
titie  of  Prince  Albert  Saxe-CoburK-Ootha  after 
his  marriage  to  Queen  Victoria  of  England. 

CONSFIBACT  (OF.  oonspirade,  conapiratie, 
from  Lat.  conepirare,  to  conspire,  from  con-, 
twether  +  apirare,  to  breathe).  As  a  criminal 
of^nse  this  has  been  judicially  defined  as  "a 
combination  by  two  or  more  pawns,  by  some 
concerted  actitm,  to  accomplish  an  unlawful  pur- 
pose, or  to  accomplish,  a  purpose  not  in  itadf 
unlawful,  by  unlawful  means."  It  will  be  ob- 
served tiiat  the  gist  of  the  offense  is  the  agree- 
ment or  confederation  of  the  conspirators;  an 
overt  act  pursuant  to  the  agreement  is  not 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  crime,  al- 
tiiough,  in  most  cases  of  conspiracy,  such  acts 
are  performed.  This  doctrine  of  the  common 
law  has  been  changed  by  Federal  legislation  and 
by  statute  in  many  of  the  United  States.  Under 
such  legislation  the  commission  of  an  overt  act 
to  effect  the  object  of  the  cmspiracy  is  essential 
to  consummate  the  crime;  but  as  soon  as  that 
act  is  done  the  offense  of  conspiracy  is  complete 
and  is  not  in  any  way  affected  by  the  nature  or 
results  of  the  act,  even  though  the  act  be  such 
that  it  could  not  possibly  accomplish  the  earn' 
spirator's  intention. 

When  a  wmspiraey  has  been  entered  into^  the 
conspirators  hecome  so  related  legally  that  the 
acts  or  statements  of  any  of  them  in  reference 
to  the  common  purpose  are  admissible  against 
all — each  is  the  authorised  agent  of  all.  This 
rule  often  induces  the  public  prosecutor  to  have 
persons  indicted  for  a  conspiracy,  even  when 
their  confederation  has  resulted  in  the  commis- 
sion of  other  crimes,  such  as  treason  or  murder. 

Some  of  the  more  inqKMtant  common-law  etm* 

S tirades  were  tiiose  to  commit  treason  or  aedl- 
(m,  to  murder,  to  cheat  and  defraud,  and  to 
maliciously  injure  another.   Th^  were  mis- 
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demeanors  only.  Statutory  conspiracies,  i^., 
acts  declared  by  leKialation  to  be  punishable  as 
conspiracies,  have  oeen  raised  to  the  rank  of 
felonies  in  some  instances. 

Whether  conspiracy  is  a  civil  wrong  of  itsdf 
is  a  qnesticm  upon  which  judges  and  writers 
differ.  There  is  eminent  authority  for  the  view 
that  it  is  a  distinct  tort — an  actionable  wr<Hig, 
without  respect  to  the  consequences  of  the  acts 
done  pursuant  to  ike  confederation.  The  pre- 
vailing view  at  present,  however,  both  in  £ng< 
land  and  in  the  United  States,  is  that  the  gist 
of  the  civil  cause  of  action  is  the  actual  damage 
done  to  the  plaintiff,  not  the  agreement  mr  wm- 
federatitm  aninst  him. 

Consult:  Wright,  Law  of  Criminal  (7oMp*ra- 
oies  (London,  1873;  Philadelphia,  1887) ;  Bishop, 
2V«c  OommeHtariea  on  the  Criminal  Law  (Bos- 
ton, 1900)  ;  id.,  Commentaritm  on  the  Non-Con- 
traot  Law  (Chicago,  1889);  also  Encyclop<B<tia 
of  the  Laws  of  England  (2d  ed.,  Ix>ndon,  1007). 

CONSTASLB,  kOn'sU-b'l  (OF.  coneatable, 
Fr.  coimitabU,  from  ISL.  oonettabuliUt  oome- 
aUilbnlu$,  comistabuU,  mmstahle,  from  Lat.  oomw 
gtabuli,  count  of  the  stable).  1.  An  officer  of 
n-eat  dignity  and  authority  in  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire,^  whence  the  office  passed,  with 
varying  functions  but  no  loss  of  authority,  to 
the  Western  nations  of  Europe.  The  Constable 
of  France,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  and  chief  arbitrator  in  chivalry,  be- 
came the  moat  powerful  officer  and  dignitary  in 
the  state  after  the  King,  and  because  of  the 
danger  to  the  crown  that  lurked  in  its  greatiiess, 
the  office  was  abolished  by  Richelieu  in  1627. 
The  dignity  was  revived  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
but  again  abidished  after  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy.  Across  the  Channel  the  office  existed 
with  aimilar  functions,  under  the  title  of  Lord 
High  Ccmstable  of  England,  but  it  never  attained 
the  authority  which  attended  it  in  France,  and 
it  was  eu^nded  for  reasons  of  ccononQr  1^ 
Heniy  VIII.  It  Is  now  flUed  by  tonpwmty 
appointmoit  an.  great  oocasiona  of  state,  as  the 
coronation  M  the  monarch,  etc  Formerly  the 
Lord  Hi^  Constable,  in  conjunction  with  the  Earl 
Marshal  of  En^and,  held  the  courts  of  chivalry, 
or  honor,  and  the  courts-martial  of  the  king- 
d<Hn.  But  the  former  jurisdiction  has  now  com- 
pletely lapsed,  and  courts-martial  are  held  by 
the  ordinury  military  authorities.  The  court  of 
the  constable  and  marshal,  therefore,  while  still 
nominally  in  existence,  is  practically  cAmlete. 
The  office  of  constable  still  survives  in  Scotland, 
where  it  has  become  an  hereditary  dignity  of  the 
earls  of  Errol,  but  shorn  of  its  former  authority. 

2.  The  office  of  constable  also  existed  in  Eng- 
land with  the  signification  of  warden  or  keeper 
of  certain  royal  castles  and  fortified  towns.  In 
a  few  cases  it  long  survived  as  an  hereditary 
office,  and  in  some  otiiers  it  Is  filled  by  royal 
appointment.  Of  the  latter  class  are  the  con- 
stables of  the  Tower  of  London  and  of  Windsor 
and  Dover  castles. 

3.  The  peace  officer  whom  we  know  as  con- 
stable  is  the  petty  constable  of  English  law,  an 
officer  of  great  antiquity — so  called  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  High  Constables  of  Hun- 
dreds, created  by  the  Statute  of  Winchester,  13 
Edw.  I  (1285).  The  office  has  In  recent  years 
lost  much  of  its  importance  in  England,  the 
institution  of  county  and  borough  police  having 
deprived  it  of  moet  of  its  functions.  In  most  m 
the  United  States,  however,  outside  the  cities, 
the  cfflistable  continues  to  he  the  principal  officer 
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of  the  peace.  As  such  he  is  invested  with  large 
powers  of  arresting,  imprisoning,  executing  civil 
and  criminal  process,  and  often  with  limited 
judicial  functions.  His  duties  are  generally  de- 
fined by  statute.  In  cities,  as  in  English 
boroughs  and  counties,  his  functions  have  gener- 
ally been  transferred  to  the  p<dice  (q.v.}.  Con- 
sult: Bac(»],  New  Abridgment  of  the  Law,  tiUe 
Constable;  Dalton,  The  Country  Justice:  Con- 
taining the  Practice,  Duty,  and  Power  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace.   See  Peace;  Shbsxtf. 

CONSTABLE,  AbohibaU)  (1774-1827).  A 
Scottish  publisher,  bom  at  Cambee,  Fife.  He 
became  nmous  for  the  sumptuousness  of  his 
editions  and  tiie  liberality  shown  towards  his 
emplc^ees.  He  published  nearly  all  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  works,  and  his  failure  in  1826,  with 
that  of  Ballantyne  and  Company,  involved  Scott 
for  £120,000.  Constable  became  publisher  of  the 
Boots'  Magazine  (1801)  and  of  the  Edinburgh 
Iteview  ( 1802 ) ,  and  owner  of  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britamnica  (1612),  which  he  enlarged.  He 
edited  the  Chroniele  of  Fife  (1810)  and  wrote  a 
ifemoir  of  George  Beriot  (1822).  Consult  Con- 
stable, Archibald  Constc^le  and  his  Literary 
Correspondents  (3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1873),  and 
Lockhart,  Life  of  Scott  (7  vols.,  London,  1838). 

CONSTABLE,  Hbnbt  (1562-1613).  An 
English  poet.  He  was  graduated  from  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1580,  became  a  Rranan 
Catholic  and  therefore  found  it  best  to  live 
mostiy  on  the  Continent  He  died  at  Ll^ge,  Oct. 
0,  1613.  He  wrote  many  pretty  pastorus  and 
sonnets  to  Diana,  sometimes  marred  by  fantastic 
conoeits.  His  one  independent  publication  was 
Diana,  which  first  appeared  in  1502  in  pamphlet 
form,  to  reappear  in  1594  (though  wrongly  dated 
1584)  with  additional  poems,  and  to  be  aug- 
mented, from  manuscripts,  in  1813  by  H.  J.  Todd. 
It  is  interesting  for  the  place  it  takes  in  the 
early  development  of  the  sonnet  in  Endand. 
Constable  eonfaribnted  four  pastorals  to  EnglmUPs 
Helioon  (1600),  and  sonnets  to  other  collections. 
Sixteen  '"Spiritual  Sonnets,"  attributed  to  him. 
were  first  printed  by  T.  Park  in  E^iconia 
(1816).  Constable's  contribution  to  English  song 
is  slender,  and  the  authenticity  of  many  of  the 
poems  attributed  to  him  is  not  established  by 
evidence.  It  was  his  fortune  to  be  associated 
through  his  poetiy  with  Shakespeare  and  Sir 
Philip  Sidn^.   The  former  pays  him  the  com- 

Eliment  of  borrowing  from  hie  verse;  and  the 
liter's  Apology  of  Poetry  (1594)  is  prefixed  1^ 
sonnets  by  Constable,  addressed  to  the  author  of 
that  book. 

CONSTABLE,  John  (I776-I837).  An  Eng- 
lish landscape  painter,  the  founder  of  modern 
landscape  art.  He  was  bom  on  June  11,  1776, 
in  East  Berg^olt,  Suffolk,  the  son  of  a  wealtiiy 
miller.  His  father  intended  him  for  the  clergy 
and  afterward  tried  him  aa  a  miller,  but  the 
youth's  taste  was  all  for  art.  He  first  studied 
painting  in  company  with  a  loc^  amateur 
named  Dunthome,  with  whom  he  painted  the 
scenes  about  his  native  home,  always  in  the  open 
air.  In  1706  he  went  to  London  in  order  to 
study  painting,  but  was  recalled  soon  after- 
ward. In  1799  he  returned  to  London  and 
entered  the  Academy  School,  where  he  received 
instruction  from  Farrington  and  Reinagle.  He 
was  greatly  impressed  with  the  works  of  Buys* 
dael  in  the  National  Oalloy.  At  first  he  at- 
tempted portraits  and  histOTical  subjects,  ao- 
coring  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  but  in  1803,^ 
weary  of  stu^ring  pictures  and  of  acquiring 
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truth  second-hand,  he  returned  to  East  Berg- 
holt.  From  this  time  he  painted  landscapea 
from  nature  only,  pasdng  at  least  the  summor 
months  entirely  in  the  eonatrjr  near  his  home. 

His  work,  however,  was  too  revolutionary  and 
original  to  become  popular  in  his  native  land, 
althou^  he  found  a  few  devoted  friends  who 
believ^  in  him  and  bought  his  pieturea. 
Among  these  were  Sir  George  Beaumont,  the 
MfBceoas  of  hia  boyhood.  Bishop  Fisher,  of  Salis- 
bury, and  his  nephew,  Archdeacon  Fisher,  Con- 
stable's most  intimate  friend,  and,  above  all, 
iiiea  Maria  Bieknell,  whom  he  afterward  mar- 
ried. He  did  not  sell  a  sine^e  landscape  to  » 
stranger  until  1814,  but  was  compelled  to  sup- 
port himself  by  painting  portraits  and  copies 
of  paintings.  But,  never  discouraged,  he  worked 
on  in  his  quiet  way,  knowing  well  that  the 
future  was  his.  At  length  he  found  rec<^ition 
in  France.  la  1823  three  of  his  pictures  were 
exhibited  at  the  Salon,  where  they  excited  the 
greatest  admiration  and  were  accorded  the  place 
of  honor  in  the  exhibition.  The  King  of  France 
sent  Constable  a  gold  medal,  and  the  same  honor 
was  accorded  to  him  in  the  following  year  at 
Lille.  At  last,  in  1820,  came  the  tardy  honor  of 
membership  in  the  Royal  Academy,  but  accom- 
panied by  an  ungracious  remark  on  the  part  of 
the  president  and  too  late  to  afford  satisfaction 
to  the  painter. 

Constehle  was  a  simple  and  noble  character, 
who  bore  bravely  discouragement  and  adversity 
and  never  wavered  in  hia  ideal  of  art.  His 
other  mat  passion  in  life  was  his  love  for  his 
wife,  Miss  Maria  Bieknell,  to  whom,  after  many 
difRcuIties,  he  was  secretiy  wedded  inlSie.  With 
a  family  of  seven  children,  he  was  sometimes 
hard  pressed  for  money,  until  'he  was  at  length 
rdieved  by  his  own  inheritance  and  the  ample 
inheritance  of  his  wife.  In  1827  he  removed  to 
his  favorite  Hampstead,  where  many  of  his  best 
pictures  were  painted.  He  was  greatly  bereaved 
by  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1828  and  died  un- 
expectedly  on  March  30,  1837. 

Constable  was  a  great  innovator  in  landscape 
painting,  and  he  is,  more  than  any  other,  the 
fatiier  of  the  modem  school.  The  old  Dutch 
masters  gained  their  effects  by  giving  the  forms 
of  objects,  placing  more  weight  upon  drawing 
than  upon  color,  in  which  they  achieved  har- 
mony by  a  uniform  brown  tone.  Ccmatahle  saw 
that  landscape  is  rather  a  problem  of  light  and 
air,  and  that  its  effect  depends  npon  the  light 
and  shadow  in  which  the  objects  are  seen.  He 
was  the  first  to  paint  the  subtle  gradations  of 
the  atmosphere  and  to  show  not  only  the  ob* 
jecta  themselves,  but  how  he  saw  them.  He  laid 
on  his  colors  fresh  and  fair,  as  they  are  in  nature, 
applying  to  oil  paintings  the  results  of  water 
color.  His  pictures  are  always  harmonious  in 
tone.   He  renders  the  effect  of  a  landscape,  sup- 

{tressing  unimportant  details — «  tendency  which 
ncreases  with  his  later  years.  He  fremtently 
uses  the  palette  knife,  sometimes  executing  the 
entire  picture  by  this  means.  In  consequence  of 
his  teachings  an  able  group  of  landscape  painters 
arose  in  England  in  the  forties  and  fifties,  the 
moat  important  of  whom  was  David  Cox  (q.v.). 
Hia  influence  upon  British  painting  during  the 
last  three  decades  has  been  even  greater.  His 
influence  on  the  Barbizon  masters  has,  however, 
been  exaggerated.  See  Babbizon,  PAnmsn  of. 

ConstaUe's  work  may  beat  be  studied  In  the 
national  eoUeetions  of  London,  which  have  re- 
ceived valuable  legacies  of  his  paintiings  from 
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his  deacendants.  In  the  National  Gallery  are 
the  "Cornfield"  (1826),  "Valley  Farm"  (1835), 
"Hay  Wain,"  and  many  others;  in  the  Tate 
Gallray,  "The  Bridge  at  GiUin^^iam,"  "Har- 
wich; Sea  and  Lighthouse,'*  etc.;  in  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  "Deadbam  Mill"  (1820); 
"Hampstead  Heath"  (1823);  and  "Water 
Meadows  near  Salisbury,"  besides  many  other 
paintings,  water  colors,  and  many  aiuuirable 
studies.  He  is  also  well  represented  in  the 
English  provincial  museums,  in  tiie  Louvre 
("Hampstead  Heath");  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York,  by  "Bridge  on  the  Stour" 
and  the  splendid  "Sooie  on  the  lUver  Stour," 
called  **Tbe  White  Horse"  (J.  P.  Morgan  cidleo- 
tion);  in  Jthe  Wilstach  collection,  Philadelphia, 
the  Toledo  Art  Museum,  and  other  private  col- 
lections of  the  United  States.  Twenty  of  his 
chief  woriEB  were  published  in  1833  in  a  series 
of  etchings,  and  others  in  1856,  bv  David  Lucas. 

Consult:  Muther,  History  of  itodem  Painting 
(London,  1806);  Leslie,  Memoirs  of  Constable 
(ib.,  1843;  new  ed.,  1896),  containing  Lucas's 
plates;  Bro^-Amold,  0<U»sborough  and  Con- 
atahle  (ib.,  1881) ;  Wedmore,  Studies  in  Engli^ 
Art  (ib.,  1876-80) ;  ^hnes,  Constable  and  his 
Influence  on  Landscape  Painting  (New  York, 
1903) ;  Windsor,  John  Constable,  R.  A.  (IxMidon, 
1903) ;  Henderson,  Constable  (ib.,  1905) ;  Tonp- 
kins  (ib.,  1907);  Bankart  (ib.,  1010). 

CONSTANCE  (Ger.  Konstaim  or  Kostnitz). 
A  fortified  border  city  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  situated  1300  feet  above  sea  level,  on 
both  banks  of  the  Rhine  whnre  it  leaves  lMk» 
Constance,  about  35  miles  northeast  of  Zurich 
(Map:  Germany,  C  5).  Two  old  city  gates 
mark  the  remains  of  its  ancient  fortifications. 
The  cathedral,  foimded  in  the  eleventh  century 
and  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth,  has  fine  liand-carved 
oak  portals  and  choir  stalls.  Here  Hubs  was 
sentenced  by  the  council  to  be  burned  at  the 
stake.  Other  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  interest 
are  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  and,  on  an  island, 
the  Dominican  monastery  In  which  Hnss  was 
confined.  Notable  secular  buildings  include  the 
o\A  E!aufliau8,  containing  the  hall  in  wtuch  the 
conclave  of  cardinals  met  to  elect  a  pope  at  the 
time  of  the  famous  council  in  1417;  the  Ros- 
garten,  the  former  guildhall  of  the  butchers, 
containing  an  interesting  museum ;  the  town 
hall,  with  the  ancient  city  archives;  and  the 
BartMirosaa  Inn,  where  Frederick  of  Barbarossa 
signed  a  trea^  with  the  cities  of  the  Lombard 
L^gue  in  1183.  Constance  has  manufactures 
of  chronometers,  wool,  linen,  cotton,  carpets, 
soap,  and  chemicals.  P(^.,  1900,  21,345;  1010, 
273oi>  The  Roman  Conatantia  was  known  at 
least  as  early  as  the  third  century.  In  670  it 
was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  existed 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Germany  until 
its  secularization  in  1803.  In  780  Constance 
was  given  municipal  rights  and  in  1192  was 
made  a  free  Imperial  dfy.  For  joiung  ttie 
Scfamalkaldic  Loigue  it  was  deprived  of  its 
Imperial  privileges  in  1648  and-  presented  to 
Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria.  In  1806  it 
became  a  part  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 
Consult:  Qeackichte  der  Biaohofe  von  Konstame 
(Innsbruck,  1804-06) ;  Ckroniken  der  Stadt 
Konstanz  (1800-02) ;  A.  Maurer,  Der  Vebergamg 
der  Btadt  Konstane  an  das  Bans  Oesterreioh 
(Frauenfeld,  1004). 

CON'STAROB.  2.  Dvi^^iter  of  the  Emperor 
and  eventually  the  wife  ^^^"^  ^^^^  ^ 
Chaneer's  ilfait  of  havfs  Tale.    S.  The  motber 
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of  Prince  Arthur,  in  Shakespeare's  King  John. 
3.  NoneBUch'B  daughter,  enaihored  of  Lovely, 
in  Dryden's  Wild  Gallant.  4.  The  heroine  of 
Brome's  The  Northern  Last.  5.  Fondlove's 
daughter  and  Wildrake'B  miatreBB,  in  Enowles's 
comedhr  The  Love  Chase.  6.  The  daughter  of 
the  ProvoHt,  later  proved  a  serf,  in  Q.  W. 
jAmll'BProvost  of  Bruges.   

CONSTANCE,  or  CTTSTANCE,  Dab  Chbm- 
TUIT.  A  rich  and  beautiful  wiosw  in  UdaH's 
play  Ralph  Roister  Doister. 

CONSTANCE,  Cottnoil  of.  The  sixteenth 
ecumenical  Church  council  (1414-18)  called  by 
Pope  John  XXIII,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  to  attempt  to  heal  tiie 
papal  Bchiam  (see  Sohibu,  Webizbn),  the  scan- 
dal of  which  was  then  at  its  height;  to  deal  witii 
the  Hussite  ho^^y;  and  to  ccmBider  measures 
for  the  gmeral  refonn  of  the  Ghureh.  It  was  the 
most  brilliant  and  numerously  attended  Church 
council  ever  held.  Dignitanee  of  church  and 
state,  with  large  retinues,  attended  from  all  the 
countries  of  Europe;  and  many  merchants  and 
artisans,  with  a  miscellaneous  crowd,  were  at- 
trocted  by  the  occasion.  It  is  said  that  more 
than  18,000  priests,  and  in  all  about  100,000 
Btrangers,  were  gathered  in  tiie  oMy.  pre- 
dominating influence  of  Pope  John  was  nullified 
a  decision  to  vote  by  nations  rather  ttian  by 
individuals,  and  it  was  proposed  that  all  the 
three  rival  popes  should  abdicate.  John  fled 
from  the  city  and  attempted  to  dissolve  the 
coimcil,  which  then  (April,  1415),  under  the 
lead  of  Jean  de  Gerson  (q.v.),  declared  itself 
the  highest  authority  of  Christendom  and  above 
the  Pope.  John  was  deposed  and  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  Gregory  XII  voluntarily 
withdrew,  and  Benedict  XIII  was  deposed  and 
retired  to  Spain,  where  he  Spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  without  power  or  influence.  The 
election  of  a  new  Pope  was  temporarily  post- 

fioned.  Hubs  was  condemned  after  a  turbulent 
rial,  and  burned  at  the  city  gate,  July  6, 
1415.  Jerome  of  Prague  was  also  condemned, 
and  perished  at  the  stake.  Hay  30,  1416.  The 
movement  for  reform  came  to  nothing.  A  be- 
ginning had  been  made,  when  the  cardinals,  with 
the  help  of  the  French,  succeeded  (November, 
1417)  m  ending  the  schism  and  electiiw  Otto 
Colonna  (Martin  V)  Pope,  who  brought  ue  pro* 
eeedings  to  an  end  with  some  slight  concessions. 
Consult:  Richtenthal,  Kronik  den  Komiliums  in 
Konstanz  (AugBburg,  1S33;  new  ed.,  TQbingen, 
2882) ;  Leufant,  History  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1730) ;  Finke, 
Forsohungen  und  QueUen  ntr  Qesehiohte  des 
Konstaneer  KoksUs  (Paderbora,  1889);  Crei^* 
ton,  A  Bittory  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Refor- 
mation (London,  1882);  Wylie,  The  CouncU  of 
Constance  (ih.,  1900).  See  John  XVIII;  Gbbo- 
OBT  XII;  Mabhh  V;  Httbs,  Johh;  Jsrohi  ojt 

PBAQDE. 

CONSTANCE,  Lake  (named  from  the  city 
of  Constance,  Ger.  Eonttanz,  or  Kostnitss,  Lat. 
OoMtamiia;  Qerman  Bodensee^  formerly  Bodem- 
see,  Bodmenaee,  Bodmanwe,  from  the  castle  of 
Bodaum  on  its  shores,  ML.  Locus  PodamicuSy 
Mart  Podanum,  Lat.  Locus  Brigantinus,  Lacua 
Venetua  et  Acromus).  A  lake  of  glacial  ori- 
gin, situated  at  the  north  base  of  the  Alps  and 
forming  a  portion  of  the  boundary  between 
Switzerland  and  Austria  (Vorarlberg)  on  the 
south,  and  the  German  states  of  Baden,  Wtlrt- 
temborg,  and  Bavaria  on  the  north  (Map; 
Switze^^ud,  T)  1).   It  Ib  on  the  course  of  the 
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Khine,  which  enters  from  the  south  and  flows 
out  in  a  westerly  direction.  Lake  Constance 
extends  northwest  and  southeast,  and  at  its 
northwest  end  forks  into  a  northern  prolonga- 
tion known  as  Ueberlinger  See,  which  has  a 
broad  connection  with  the  main  lake;  and  into 
a  southern  fork,  called  the  Lower  Lake  (Unter- 
see),  formerly  known  as  the  Zeller  See,  con- 
nected with  the  main  lake  by  a  narrow  channel, 
600  to  1600  feet  wide,  and  only  2%  miles  Img. 
The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  at  the  foot  of  this  arm. 
The  height  of  its  surface  is  1309  feet  above 
sea  level;  the  length  of  the  lake  is  about  40 
miles;  the  greatest  breadth,  10%  miles;  the 
length  of  shore  line,  160  miles,  and  the  area, 
208  square  miles.  The  greatest  depth  is  827  feet. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  subject  to  sudden  rises 
of  from  3  to  12  feet,  due  to  the  melting  of  the 
snows.  A  number  of  minor  streams  diBoharge 
into  the  lake,  nearly  all  of  them  on  the  noru- 
east  aide.  Among  these  tributaries  are  the 
Bregenzer  Ach,  Leblach,  Argen,  Schussen,  Stein- 
ach,  Ach  of  Uhldin^n,  and  Stockacb. 

The  lower  lake  is  covered  with  ice  nearly 
every  winter,  but  it  is  only  rarely,  in  an  ex- 
treme winter,  that  the  surface  of  the  main  lake 
becomes  frozcai.  The  lake  contains  26  varieties 
of  flsh,  among  them  salmon  and  salmon  trout, 
and  22  species  of  shellflBh.  In  prehistory  tiie 
shidlows  of  Lake  Constance  were  the  seat  of 
an  extensive  community  of  lacustrine  culture; 
the  remains  of  its  pile  dwellings  have  yielded 
richly  of  primitive  artifacts  which  have  been 
subjected  to  such  exhaustive  study  as  to  es- 
tablish the  Lake  of  Constance  as  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  knowledge  of  tiiis  sti^  of 
human  society.  Lake  C<m8tance  formerly  ex- 
tended much  farther  south  than  at  present, 
and  even  within  historic  times,  in  the  fourth 
century,  it  extended  as  far  as  Rheineck  (Rhei- 
negg).  The  towns  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Con- 
stance are  Bregenz,  Lindau,  Friedrichshafen, 
Ueberlingen,  Constance,  Arbon,  and  Rorachach. 
Steamboats  navigate  the  lake,  and  railways 
follow  its  shores. 

CON'STANS.  In  the  tM  rnnances,  a  king 
of  Britain,  and  grandfather  of  Arthur. 

CONST ANS,  Fuvros  Jtjuus.  A  Roman 
Emperor  (337-360  A.D.).  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Conetantine  the  Great  (by  Fausta)  and 
was  bom  323  a.d.  (or  320).  He  was  made 
Crown  Prince  iCceaar)  in  333  and  became  Em- 
peror, together  with  his  brothers  Constantino 
and  Constantius,  on  tiie  death  of  their  father  in 
337.  Constens  received  the  government  of  Italy, 
lUyricnm,  and  Africa.  In  340,  however,  war 
broke  out  between  the  brothers,  and  Constantine 
was  killed  near  Aquileia.  Constans  now  ruled 
also  his  brother's  dominions.  He  was  killed  by 
a  soldier  of  the  self-proclaimed  Emperor,  Mag- 
nentius,  January,  350. 

CONSTANS,  kOn'st&Ns',  Jean  Antoine  Eb- 
HEST  (1833-1913).  A  French  statesman,  bom 
at  Briers.  He  was  a  professor  of  law  in  1876, 
whoi  he  was  elected  a  deputy  and  idBtiated  with 
the  Left  Centre.  He  was  Undersecretary  of 
State  in  the  Freycinet  cabinet  in  1879,  and  was 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Freycinet  and 
Ferry  cabinets  (1880  and  1881).  After  serving 
for  one  year  as  Governor-General  of  Indo-China, 
he  was  compelled  in  1888  to  resign  this  position 
as  incompatible  with  his  duties  as  a  deputy. 
From  1889  to  1892  he  was  again  Minister  of  the 
Interior  (in  the  cabinets  of  Tirard  and  Freyci- 
net), and  his  vigorous  measures  served  to  over- 
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throw  Boulangiam.  In  1897  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate,  and  in  the  following  year  became 
Ambassador  to  Constantinople. 

OONSTANT,  k.tm'M.Ti%  Benjamin  Jsajs 
Joseph  Benjakin,  also  wrM^  BBNJAiair-C(»f- 
8TANT  (1846-1902).  A  Frenoh  hlBtorical  and 
portrait  painter.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  June 
10,  1846,  studied  at  the  Ecole  dea  Beaux-Arts  in 
Toulouse,  and  in  1866  obtained  a  municipal 
prize  entitling  him  to  free  instructitKi  in  the 
Beaux-Arts  in  Paris,  where  he  was  also  a  pupil 
of  Cabanel.  A  journey  to  Morocco  in  1872 
strongly  influenced  his  artistic  develofonent. 
Among  his  chief  Oriental  scenes  are  the  "Last 
Rebels"  and  "Justice  in  the  Haron,"  both  In  tb» 
Lnxembourg  OaUeiy.  <<Le8  ChSrifas,"  and  "M(x 
roooan  Prisoners"  (Bordeaux).  His  large  can- 
vas, 'The  Entrance  of  Mahomet  II  into  Con- 
stantinople" (Toulouse  Museum),  received  a 
medal  in  1876.  All  these  frorka  show  him  to 
be  a  fine  colorist  and  a  master  of  technique. 
After  1880  he  changed  his  manner,  devoting  him- 
self to  mural  decorations  and  to  portraits.  The 
most  prominent  examples  of  the  former  are  a 
great  plafond  in  the  ^Vtel  de  Ville,  Paris,  en- 
titled "Paris  Convoking  the  World,"  his  plat- 
ings in  the  New  Sorbonne,  representing  ''LitoT- 
ature,"  "The  Sciences,"  and  the  "Academy  of 
Paris,"  and  the  plafond  of  the  New  Op^ra 
Comique.  He  painted  important  mural  decora- 
tions in  other  cities  of  France  and  was  distin- 
guished also  as  a  portrait  painter,  especially  in 
England,  where  he  was  a  favorite  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. A  good  example  of  his  portraiture  is 
"M(m  Fils  Andr£"  (LuxendKmrg),  which  took 
the  medal  of  honor  at  the  Salon  in  1896.  His 
more  recent  sitters  include  Pope  Leo  XIII  and 
Queen  Alexandra  of  En^and  ( 1901 ) ;  Lord 
'  SavileandM.  de  Blowitz  (1902).  Constant  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1893,  and 
was  a  commander  of  the  L^on  of  Honor.  He 
visited  the  United  States  several  times  and 
painted  a  number  of  portraits,  now  in  private 
possession.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
Vork  poBsesses  a  large  mural  decoration  by  C<ai- 
stant  representinjr  "Juatinian  in  Council."  Con- 
stant was  a  writer  of  repute,  having  contributed 
a  number  of  atudies  on  contemporary  French 
minters.  Consult  Stranahan,  Modem  Frenoh 
Pamteri  (New  York,  1893). 

CONSTANTA.  See  KftSTENDJE, 
CONSTANT  SE  ItEBECQUE,  kON'stfiN'  de 
re'bek',  Hbnbi  Benjamin  (1767-1830).  A  dis- 
tinguished French  politician  and  novelist,  bom 
at  Laiuanne,  Oct.  23,  1767.  Hia  family  was 
Protestant  and  had  taken  refiue  in  Switzerland 
from  religious  persecution.  Till  13,  Constant 
studied  at  Lausanne,  then  successively  at  Ox- 
ford, Eriangen,  and  Edinburgh,  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  a  cosmopolitan  culture  that  explains 
his  affinity  for  Madame  de  Sta€I.  During  his 
stay  in  England  he  became  imbued  with  Whig 
tendencies  and  a  deep  admiration  for  tiie  E^- 
lish  system  of  constitution^  monarchy.  He 
was  a  moderate  Republican  during  the  Revola- 
tion,  and  after  170S  settled  in  Paris,  where  his 
political  writings,  especially  his  pamphlet,  De 
la  foroe  du  gouvemement  actuel  de  la  France, 
attracted  great  attention.  In  1799  Bonaparte 
called  him  to  the  tribunate,  but  he  opposed  the 
First  Consul's  atteck  upon  constitutional  rights, 
and  was  exiled  in  1802.  His  political  career 
tiius  checked,  he  turned  to  literature  and  accom- 
panied Madame  de  StaSl,  like  him  an  exiles  oa 
har  travels.  At  Wdmar  he  met  and  oame  under 


the  influence  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  He  trans- 
-  lated,  or  rather  adapted,  the  latter's  Walleiutein. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  he  entered 
into  his  second  matrimonial  vmture,  with  Char- 
lotte von  Hardenberg,  his  first  wife,  Bartauss 
Chramm,  having  divorced  bim  in  179S.  He  also 
wrote  Adolphe  (1816),  a  literarv  result  of  his 
relations  to  Madame  de  StaSl,  who  had  put  her 
experience  with  him  into  Delphine.  Tbis  sole 
novel  of  the  versatile  politician  is  a  clear,  keen, 
rdentless  analysis  of  the  mutual  degradation 
resiilting  from  ill-assorted  matinga.  It  is  brief, 
almost  cruelly  simple,  and  told  in  a  style  as 
precise  and  dry  as  that  of  a  mathematics  dem- 
onstration. It  is  considered  as  the  original 
modd  of  the  psychological  novel  in  France. 
Chivalrous  towards  Madame  de  StaSl,  he  is  piti- 
less to  himself,  to  his  father,  to  his  former  love^ 
Madame  de  Charriire,  and  to  their  offidons 
friend,  Madame  Rdcamier.  Constant's  Corre- 
apondenoe,  his  Joumale,  all  that  we  know  of 
his  life,  show  him,  as  he  reveals  himself  here, 
always  seeking  emotion,  never  attaining  passion. 
He  repeatedly  and  oonsistentiy  fought  for  his 
opinions,  even  when  his  future  and  very  life 
were  at  stske.  With  this  novel  still  unpubUshed, 
be  retomed  to  France  after  Napoleon's  first  ab- 
dication (1814),  with  the  prestige  of  his  stinring 
pamphlet  De  I'eaprit  de  aonqu6te  et  de  ('usurpa- 
tion (1813).  He  expected  to  find  the  Restora- 
tion more  favorable  to  conatitotional  liberty  than 
Napoleon's  "government  of  mamelukes,"  but  he 
was  soon  undeceived.  During  the  Hundred  Days 
be  cooperated  witii  tiie  returned  Emperor,  and 
assisted  in  drawing  up  the  ocfo  oddiiiimtA  to  the 
constitotion.  He  was  not  false  to  his  ori^nal 
principles  in  th^  step,  for  he  was  actuated  by 
the  vain  hope  that  a  strong  government  mi^t 
be  a  better  guarantee  of  individual  liberty,  as 
in  England.  After  Waterloo  he  retired  to  Ei^- 
land,  but  was  permitted  to  return  to  France  in 
1816.  He  joined  the  liberal  writers  of  ttie  day 
and  was  elected  deputy  in  1819.  However,  his 
spirit  was  somewhat  crushed  now  by  Madame  de 
Stag's  death  and  stiU  more  so,  later  on,  by  his 
unrequited  love  for  the  famous  beauhr,  Madame 
R£camier.  He  became  the  acknowleq^  leader 
6f  the  opposition  to  Charles  X,  and  the  most 
brilliant  champion  of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
He  deplored  the  violence  of  the  revoluti<m  of 
July,  which  occurred  while  he  was  convalescent 
in  the  cotmtry.  At  the  request  of  Lafayette  he 
returned,  and  for  the  few  months  that  ronained 
to  him  of  life  supported  the  goremment  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  the  principles  to  whidi  his 
political  life  had  been  dedicated.  He  died  at 
Pau,  Dec  8,  1830.  Constont  was  not  a  grac^nl 
speaker,  but  a  singularly  effective  writw.  His 
speeches  are  collected  as  Diacoure  (2  vols., 
1828);  his  essays  on  representative  government 
as  Coure  de  politique  comtitutiortelle  (4  vols., 
1817-20).  Hia  De  la  Libert^  dee  broohuree,  de» 
pamphlets,  et  dee  journaua  consid4r4e  com  I0 
rapport  de  I'intMt  du  gouvemement  (1814),  a 
most  fordhle  pamphlet  on  free  speedi,  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  hia  heat  eontrirations  to  the 
progress  of  human  tiiougfat.  He  wrote  also 
M4moirea  eur  lea  Cent  Jours  (1880),  and  Z>e 
la  religion  coneidSr^e  dans  sa  source,  ses  formes, 
et  ses  dSveloppements  (1824-31),  visibly  sato- 
rated  with  Grerman  mysticism,  in  which  be 
underiook  to  show  that  the  religious  instinct 
remained  essentially  unaffected  through  all 
changes  of  dogma  and  forms.  In  teaebi^  tii*t 
Christianity  had  "introduced  nuval  and  p<uitieal 
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liberty  into  the  world,"  he  widened  the  breach 
with  the  thought  of  the  eighteenth  century 
shown  and  in  part  caused  by  the  04tUe  du  Ghria- 
tianitme  of  Chateaubriand.  "Lueian  was  in- 
capable of  imderBtanding  Homer*"  he  said;  "Y(A- 
taire  has  never  understood  the  Bible.** 

Consult:  Faguet,  Politiquea  et  moralUtet 
(Paris,  1898]  ;  Sainte-Beuve,  Nouveatta  Lundia, 
vol.  i  (Paris,  1863),  and  Portraits  littiraires, 
vol.  iii  (ib.,  1864) ;  Le  oahier  rouge  de  Benjamin 
Constant  (1907)  ;  Journal  intime  (1804^16),  ed. 
by  D.  Mc^ri  (1895)  ;  Q.  Rudler,  La  jeuneaae 
de  Benjamin  Constant  (1900);  Q.  Rudler,  Bib- 
liographie  Critique  (1909). 

CONSTAlfTIN,  kON'Btan't&K',  AbbA.  The 
lovable,  benevolent  old  parish  priest  in  Ludovie 
HaUvy's  graceful  romance  l/Ahhi  Oonstwntm 
(1882).  A  successful  comedy  under  the  same 
title  was  adapted  from  the  romance  by  Cr^ieux 
and  Decourcelle,  and  presented  at  the  Gymnase 
in  1887. 

COHSTAimNA,  kOn'stftn-t6'n&.  A  town  of 
Bpain,  in  the  Province  of  Seville,  about  40  miles 
north-northeast  of  Seville  (Map:  Spain,  C  4). 
It  is  in  a  moantainons  rsfflon  and  has  lead 
mines,  lumbering  interests,  distilleries,  and  tui- 
neriee.    Pop.,  1900,  9687;  1910,  11,296. 

CONSTAimirB,  kOn'st&n-ten'.  A  fortified 
city  and  a  Catholic  episcopal  see,  the  capital 
of  the  Department  of  Constantine,  Algeria,  64 
miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Philippeville  (Map: 
Africa,  El).  It  is  aitiuited  on  a  preeipitouB 
hill  with  a  flat  summit,  two  sides  of  which  are 
washed  by  the  Rummel,  flowing  through  a  deep 
and  narrow  ravine.  It  is  a  natural  dltadel,  830 
feet  above  the  river  and  2162  feet  above  sea 
level;  surrounded  by  walls  which  the  Arabs 
made  out  of  Roman  sculptured  stones.  The 
Moorish  or  older  portion  of  the  town  is  dose 
and  dirty.  Its  chief  ancient  buildings  are  iJie 
Kasha,  or  Roman  citadel;  the  palace  of  the 
Bey;  the  harem  of  Salah;  and  three  mosques, 
one  of  which,  Suk-er-Rezd,  dating  from  1143,  is 
now  the  Christian  church  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Sept  Douleura.  The  modem  or  French  portion 
has  wide  streets  and  open  squares.'  Its  princi- 
pal buildings  are  the  Palais  de  Justice,  adminis- 
trative buildings,  the  Protestant  church,  and  a 
theatre.  A  Mohammedan  religious  seminary,  a 
French  government  coU^,  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions  for  Arabic  and  European  cul- 
ture have  been  founded.  The  town  Is  a  centre  of 
the  leather  industry  and  also  has  manufactures 
of  woolen  cloths,  saddlery,  and  a  considerable 
grain  trade  with  Tnnis.  Its  seaport  is  Philippe- 
ville to  the  northeast.  Constantine,  named  after 
the  famous  Roman  Emperor,  anciently  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  of  Numidia  (Carta  of  the 
Cartliaginians;  Cirta  of  the  Romans),  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  wars  of  Moxentius  against  Alex- 
ander, about  311  A.D.,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Con- 
stantine the  Oreat  in  313.  It  was  a  flourishing 
town  in  the  twelfth  century,  trading  with  Venice, 
Oenoa,  and  Pisa.  The  French  captured  it  in 
1837.  Pop.,  1901,  48,243,  including  16,006 
French  residents;  1006,  46,806;  1911,^1.413. 

CONSTAN  TINE,  kOn'stan-t&i.  The  name  of 
two  popes. — CoNSTANTiNK  I  (Pope  708-716),  a 
Syrian  by  birth.  His  pontificate  was  marked 
by  tihe  submission  of  Felix,  Archbishop  of  Ra- 
venna, to  the  Bupremacv  of  Rome,  and  by  his 
voyage  to  Constantinople,  at  the  invitation  of 
Justinian  IX,  to  confirm  the  decrees  of  Uie  Quini- 
■eictan  Council,  which  his  immediate  predecessor 
had  refused  to  do. — CoNBTAimira  II  (Pope  767- 


768).  He  was  forced  into  the  see  hy  his  brother, 
Duke  Toto  of  Nepi,  but  within  a  few  months 
was  overthrown  and  blinded  by  an  opposing 
faction,  his  depositicm  being  solemnly  confirmed 
the  Lateran  S^od  of  Tim,  which  laid  down 
the  rule  that  the  Pope  must  be  chosen  fran  the 
College  of  Cardinals.  On  this  account  his  aatM 
is  often  OEcluded  from  the  list  of  pi^pes. 

CONSTANTHni  Z,  Fuvtos  Yaxxbsub  Au- 
BELiTJS  C0NBTAKTINU8,  Burnamed  "the  Great." 
A  Roman  Emperor  (306-337  AJ>.).  He  was  bom 
about  274  A.D.,  at  Naissus,  in  Mcesia  (Servia). 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus. 
fie  accompanied  Diocletian,  in  that  monarch's 
famous  E^ptian  expedition  (296) ;  subsequent 
he  served  under  Galerius  in  the  Perrian  War. 
In  306  the  two  emperors,  Diocletian  and  Max- 
imian,  abdicated,  and  were  succeeded  by  Con- 
stantius Chlorus  and  Oalerius  (q.v.).  Qaleriua, 
who  could  not  endure  the  brilliant  and  energetic 
genius  of  Constantine,  took  every  means  of  ex- 

Ejsing  him  to  danger;  in  this  period,  it  is  be- 
eved,  Constantine  acquired  that  mixture  of  re- 
serve^ cunning,  and  wisdom  which  was  so  mmi- 

Sttcuous  in  his  conduct  in  after  years.  At  last 
wstantiiM  fled  to  his  father,  who  ruled  in  tiie 
West,  and  joined  him  at  Boulogne  just  as  he  was 
setting  out  on  an  expedition  gainst  the  Picts  in 
North  Britain.  CTonstantius  died  at  York,  Jnly 
26,  306,  having  proclaimed  his  son  Constantino 
his  successor.  The  latter  now  wrote  a  concilia- 
tory letter  to  Galerius  and  requested  to  be 
admowledged  as  Au^stus.  Galerius  did  not 
dare  to  quarrel  with  Constantine,  yet  he 
granted  him  tiie  titie  of  Caesar  only.  Folitioal 
eomplications  now  increased,  and  in  a  short 
time  no  fewm:  than  six  emperors  were  the 
field'* — Galerius,  Licinius,  and  Maximin  in  the 
East,  and  Maximian,  Maxentius  (his  son),  and 
Constantine  in  the  West  (308).  Maxentius, 
having  quarreled  with  his  father,  forced  him  to 
flee  from  Rome.  The  latter  took  refuge  with 
Constantine,  but  was  ungrateful  enou^  to  plot 
the  destruction  of  his  benefactor.  This  being 
discovared,  Maximian  fled  to  Mareeilles;  its  in- 
habitants gave  him  up  to  C(mstantine,  who  put 
him  to  death  (309).  Maxentius  professed  great 
anger  at  the  death  of  his  father  and  assembled 
a  Tar^  army,  with  which  he  threatened  Gaul. 
Crossing  the  Alps  hy  Mont  C^nis,  Constantine 
thrice  defeated  Maxentius — first  near  Turin, 
then  under  the  walls  of  Vertma,  and  finally  near 
the  Milvian  Bridge  at  Rome.  Oct.  27,  312; 
Maxentius  himsdf,  in  tiie  last  of  these  engage- 
moits,  was  drowned  In  an  attempt  to  escape 
across  the  Tiber.  During  this  campciign  Con- 
stantine was  said  to  have  nad  the  apparition  in 
the  sky  of  a  luminous  cross  with  the  words,  'Bi' 
Toirtf  vlxoy  En  tout6  inka  (in  Latin,  Boc  vines, 
'By  this  conquer*),  ss  the  contemporary  histori- 
ans Eusd)ius  and  Lactentius  record.  This  vision, 
it  is  said,  spurred  him  on  against  Maxentius 
and  made  him  a  Christian.  Constantine  now 
entered  the  capital,  disbanded  the  pnetcvians, 
and  adopted  other  judidoua  measures  for  allay- 
ing the  public  acitanent.  He  was  honored  with 
the  title  of  Pontifex  Mjudmus,  or  suprane  dig- 
nitary of  the  pagan  hierarchy. 

0)nstantine  was  now  sole  Emperor  of  the 
West.  Similarly,  by  the  death  of  Galerius  in 
311  and  of  Maximin  In  313,  Licinius  ttecame  sole 
Emperor  of  the  East.  In  314  a  war  broke  out 
between  the  two  riilera,  in  which  Licinius  was 
worsted  and  was  fain  to  condnde  a  psace  by  the 
cessicn  of  lUyricum,  Pannonia,  and  Greece. .  Pw 
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the  next  nine  years  Conatantine  devoted  him- 
self vigorously  to  the  correction  of  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  the  laws,  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  frontiers,  and  to  chastidng  the  bar- 
barians, who  learned  to  fear  and  respect  his 
power.  In  323  war  was  renewed  with  Licinius, 
who  was  defeated  and  ultimately  put  to  death. 
Constantine  was  now  at  the  sommit  of  bis  am- 
bitions— the  sole  governor  of  the  Roman  world; 
but  Rcnne  was  no  longer  the  political  or  geo- 
graphical centre  of  this  world,  and  he  determined 
to  move  the  capital  to  Byzantium,  which  he  sol- 
emnly inaugurated  in  330  under  the  name  of 
ConBtantino|oli8,  the  'Cily  of  Constantine.'  A 
further  motive  for  the  removal  has  been  found 
in  the  suggestion  that  Constantine,  who  had 
now  fully  identified  himself  with  Christianity, 
wished  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  pagan  feeling 
that  still  was  deep-seated  at  Rome.  From  Con- 
stantinople he  ruled  his  vast  empire  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  May  27,  337.  From  the 
reign  of  Constantine  Christianity  was  not  only 
recognized  and  tolerated,  but  became  the  re- 
lifl^on  of  the  rulers  thanselves.  Of  Constan- 
tine's  personal  feeling  in  the  question  of  Chris- 
tianity and  paganism  much  has  been  written. 
By  birth  and  education  he  was  much  inclined 
towards  the  growing  faith;  hts  mother  was  a 
Christian,  and  his  father,  Constantius,  though  a 
pagan,  was  ver^  tolerant  and  would  allow  no 
direct  acts  of  violence  in  his  part  of  the  Roman 
dmnain  during  the  great  persecution  of  303. 
Constantine  was  by  nature  mild  and  kind- 
hearted;  his  legislation  was  governed  by  hu- 
mane principles.  He  abolished  the  system  of 
bnuiding  the  faces  of  convicts;  ordained  that 
masters  who  killed  their  slaves  were  guilty  of 
homicide,  and  published  an  edict  of  toleration 
which  insured  liberty  of  conscience  throughout 
the  Empire.  The  Christians  were  as  yet  but  a 
minority  of  the  whole  population,  but  the  Em- 
peror openly  sympathized  with  them  and  did 
not  hesitate,  upon  oecairion,  to  insult  the  pagans. 
Yet  his  ChristMnity.  was  not  deep-seated,  thourii 
doubtless  quite  sincere  as  far  as  it  went.  He 
looked  upon  his  overthrow  of  Maxentius  as  due 
to  the  help  of  God,  inatinctu  divinitatia,  as  the 
inscription  on  his  arch  in  Rome  (see  Constan- 
tine, Abch  of),  built  in  316,  shows;  but  the 
very  form  of  expression  displays  a  concession 
to  pagan  sensibilities  that  a  rigorous  Christian 
of  the  period  would  not  have  mMe.  He  retained 
tiie  traditional  pagan  title  of  Pontifex  MaximuB, 
as  did  his  Christian  successors  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  his  coins  still  bear  the  figures  and 
the  names  of  the  old  gods.  In  the  Arion  contro- 
versy he  sided  with  the  Catholic  bishops,  and  it 
was  he  who  called  the  great  Council  of  Nictea 
(Nice)  in  Bitbynia  in  325  (see  Nice,  Council 
OF)  and  presided  at  the  first  sittitur-  By  this 
council  the  doctrine  of  cranibstantiuity  was  de- 
fined, and  the  U'icene  Creed  was  adtmted.  He 
did  not  receive  baptism  until  shortly  twfore  his 
death.  Consult  Firth,  Constantine  the  Oreat 
(New  York,  ld05),  and  The  Cambridge  Mediwval 
History,  vol.  i  (ib.,  1911). 
CONSTAITTINE  I,  King  of  Obeeob  (1868- 
).  He  was  born  in  Athens,  the  eldest  son 
of  King  George  I  and  Olga,  the  daughter  of 
the  Russian  Orand  Duke  Constantine  Niko- 
layevitoh  (q.v.)  and  niece  of  Czar  Nicholas  X. 
He  was  reared  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith  and 
studied  at  tlie  universities  of  Berlin  and  Leip- 
xitt.  In  1889  he  married  Princess  Sophia,  sister 
tn  Emperor  Vnillam  11  of  Qemuugr.    As  hdr 


to  the  throne,  he  was  styled  Duke  of  Sparta  and 
received  a  careful  military  training.  He  was 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Greek  forces  in  the 
brief  but  disastrous  Turkish  War  of  1897.  and 
for  some  years  subsequently  suffered  unmerited 
blame  for  the  military  reverses  of  the  Greeks. 
The  agitation  against  him  was  carried  so  far 
that  the  Military  Iieague  compelled  him  in  1909 
temporarily  to  relinquish  his  command  and  re- 
tire from  the  country.  In  the  Balkan  War 
(q.v.),  of  1912-13,  however,  he  acquitted  him- 
Belf  BO  well  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Gredc 
armies  operating  in  Macedonia  a^inst  the 
Turks  that  he  was  hidled  as  a  national  hero. 
His  triumphant  entry  into  Saloniki  on  Nov.  8, 
1012,  marked  his  complete  conquest  of  the  hearts 
of  bis  countrymen.  His  father,  while  paying  a 
visit  to  Saloniki,  was  assassinated  on  March  18, 
1913,  and  Constantine  took  the  oath  at  Athens 
as  constitutional  King  of  the  Hellenes  on  March 
21.  As  King,  he  continued  the  series  of  Greek 
victories  by  wresting  Janina  from  the  Turks  and 
by  driving  the  Bulgarians  from  Macedonia  and 
the  greater  part  of  Thrace,  and,  as  a  result  of 
the  treaties  of  London  (May  30,  1013)  and 
Bucharest  (Aug.  10,  1913),  secured  sovereignty 
over  an  area  twice  as  extensive  as  his  father 
had  ruled.  Constantine  has  five  children,  of 
whom  the  eldest.  Prince  George  (born  1890), 
is  heir  {^parent.    See  Gbeece,  History. 

CONSTANTINE  II,  or  Juniob,  Flavtos 
CuuDius  Conbtanhndb.  A  Bxmian  emperor 
(337-340  A.i>.).  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Con- 
stantine tiie  Great,  and  was  bom,  317,  at  Arelate 
(Aries),  in  Qaul.  He  became  joint  Emperor 
with  his  brothers,  Constantius  and  Constans,  on 
the  death  of  t^eir  father,  in  337,  receiving  Gaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  etc,  as  his  share  of  the  Empire. 
In  340  he  invaded  the  dominions  of  Constans 
and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Aquileia  (340). 

CONSTANTINE  VH,  Pobphtbooenitus 
(905--9d9).  A  Byzantine  emperor.  He  became, 
at  tiie  age  of  seven,  associate  Emptor  with  his 
unde,  and  at  elriit  sole  ruler;  but  in  reality  he 
was  the  ruler  o^y  after  the  death  of  his  father- 
in-law,  RomanUB  (q.v.),  in  94S.  Even  then  he 
paid  more  attention  to  literature  than  to  state 
affaire.  He  wrote  a  life  of  his  grandfather, 
Basil  I,  and  a  number  of  political  works,  in- 
cluding On  the  Themes,  On  the  Ceremonies  at 
the  Court  of  Comtantinople,  and  On  the  Admm- 
istraiion  of  the  Empire.  Some  of  his  works  ore 
published,  in  3  vols.,  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  the 
Byzantine  Historians  (1829-40).  In  addition 
he  caused  a  large  number  of  woilcs  to  be  written 
for  the  sake  of  preserring  what  was  best  in  the 
older  literature;  these  mduded  excerpts  from 
the  classical  authors;  encydopsedic  collections  on 
history,  medicine,  and  other  subjects;  and  es- 
pecially the  Basilika,  or  collection  of  laws.  He 
also  gave  new  life  to  the  university  at  Con< 
stantinople.  Consult  Krumbacher,  OeseMchta 
der  &]fMmtjN<Mftei»  IMteratur  (2d  ed.,  Munich, 
1897),  and  Rambaud,  L*Empi/re  greo  am  Xe 
siicle;  Constantin  Porphyroffinite  (Paris,  1870). 

CONSTANTINE  XI,  PAX.J»umuB  (1404- 
S3).  The  last  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Manuel  II.  He  had 
gained  possession  of  Morea  and  of  much  of  the 
Peloponnesus  and  had  won  many  victories  over 
the  Turks.  In  1446  Murad  II  defeated  him  and 
compelled  him  to  surrender  the  Peloponnesus. 
His  brother,  the  Emperor  John  VIII,  died  in 
1448,  and  Constantine  became  Empovr  in 
Ho  at  once  went  to  Constantinf^ue  and  showed 
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himself  an  intelligent,  brave,  and  resolute  ruler, 
but  his  position  was  a  hopeless  one.  Mohammed 
II  was  preparing  for  the  final  assault  on  Con- 
stantinople, and  Constantine  appealed  in  vain 
to  the  princes  of  Cbristendnn.  A  long  si^  pre- 
ceded the  capture  of  the  city,  which  was  finally 
accomplished  May  29,  1453.  In  the  desperate 
battle  waged  at  the  gates  of  the  city  Constfui- 
tine  fell,  slain  by  some  unknown  hand.  Consult 
Mijatovitoh,  Constantine,  the  Last  Emperor  of 
the  Greeks  (London,  1892),  and  Pears,  Deatruo- 
tion  of  the  Greek  Empire  (ib.,  1903).  See  By- 
zantine Emppb. 

OOHBTAVTIHE,  KoNSTAirrnT  Nikoxatb- 
TITCH  (1827-92).  A  grand  duke  M  BuBsia,  the 
second  son  of  Emperor  Nicludaa  I  and  brother  of 
Alexander  II.  Having  been  trained  for  the  navy 
from  early  youth,  be  rose  rapidly  in  rank  until 
he  became  grand  admiral  of  the  Russian  fleet 
and,  in  addition,  held  ntunerous  military  offices. 
During  the  Crimean  War  be  commanded  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Baltic  and  directed  the  de- 
fensive preparationa  which  held  the  English  and 
French  armaments  in  check  before  Gronstadt. 
He  earnestly  supported  hia  brother's  liberal  re- 
form plans  and  endeavored  in  many  ways  to 
promote  the  cause  of  enlightenment  in  Russia. 
He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Poland  in  1862, 
but  failed  in  his  attempts  to  reconcile  the  Poles 
and  resigned  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  in  1663.  In  January,  186S,  he  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Em- 

f ire.  On  the  accession  of  his  nephew,  Alexander 
II,  he  was  deprived  of  most  of  his  offices,  how- 
ever, and  soon  retired  alt<^^her  from  public 
life,  living  in  retirement  in  Crimea  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

CONSTAHTINE  (Kokbtantin),  Pavlovttoh 
(1779-1831).  A  grand  duke  of  Russia,  the 
second  son  of  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  He  was 
brought  up  together  with  his  brother  Alexander 
under  the  supervision  of  Catharine  II.  Having 
been  appointed  inroector  general  of  cavalry  un- 
der Al^cander  I,  he  was  g^ven  command  of  a 
division  of  the  Russian  arm^  in  the  Napoleonic 
campaigns.  On  the  establishment  of  Polish 
sovereigntv  (1815),  he  was  given  chief  command 
of  the  Polish  army.  After  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna the  government  of  the  newly  created  King- 
dom of  Poland  was  intrusted  to  him  by  his 
brother,  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  In  January, 
1822,  on  his  divorce  and  remarriage  out  of  the 
ranks  of  royalty,  he  executed  a  private  deed 
by  which  he  resigned  his  claims  to  the  throne 
in  tbe  event  of  Alexander's  death,  and,  when 
that  event  took  place  in  1825,  he  adhered  to 
this  resignation,  although  he  had  been  pro- 
claimed Emperor  in  the  so-called  Decembrist 
uprising.  (See  Russia.)  The  succession  thus 
fell  to  his  younger  brother  Nicholas.  The 
character  of  ConstauUne's  adminisbratloii  in 
Poluid  was  not  such  as  to  conciliate  any  class 
of  the  people,  and  a  widespread  conspiracy  was 
formed.  The  revolutitm  of  July  (1830)  in 
France  supplied  the  spark  which  was  needed  to 
kindle  the  revolution  in  Poland,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  for  his  life.  He  died  soon  after 
of  the  cholera. 

CONSTANTINE,  Aboh  of.  A  famous  arch 
at  Rome,  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Cselian 
hills,  southwest  of  the  Coliseum,  at  the  junction 
of  tiie  Sacred  and  the  Triumphal  ways.  It  was 
erected  in  31S  aj).,  to  commemorate  the  Em- 
peror Constantin^s  victory  oth-  Maxentius. 
(See  ConBTAHTiHB  I.)    The  arch  is  the  best- 


preserved  monument  of  ancient  Rome,  probably 
because  the  fact  that  its  builder  was  a  Chris- 
tian Emperor  saved  it  fron  destruction  during 
the  devastations  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  has 
three  openings  and  four  coliunns  on  each  main 
face.  The  columns  support  pedestals,  on  which 
were  statues  of  barbarian  prisoners,  sculptured 
in  the  round.  Of  the  reliefs  with  which  the 
arch  is  richly  decorated,  some  belong  to  the  time 
of  Constantine;  others  were  taken  by  Constan- 
tine  from  earlier  structures.  Consult:  Platner, 
The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient 
ifome  (New  York,  1911);  Frothingham,  "The 
Mystery  of  the  Arch  of  Constantine  Unveiled," 
in  tiie  Centvry  Magazine  for  January,  1912; 
Frothingham,  "Who  built  the  Arch  of  Constan- 
tine?" in  American  Journal  of  ArcJuEologj/t  2d 
series,  vols,  xvi,  xvii  (1012-13). 

CONSTANTINE,  Basiuoa  of.  A  vast  ba- 
silica b^un  by  Maxentius  and  completed  by 
Constantine  I  (q.v.),  on  the  site  of  a  former 
warehouse,  at  Rtone.  It  had  a  nave  about  250 
feet  long,  with  a  vaulted  roof  over  100  feet 
high  and  80  broad.  The  original  mtrance  faced 
east,  towards  the  Coliseum.  Constantine  added 
a  second  entrance,  facing  south,  towards  the 
Sacred  Way.  Thenceforth  the  basilica  gave  the 
same  impression  of  three  vaulted  parallel  halls, 
whether  one  entered  from  the  east  or  from 
the  south.  Eight  monolithic  marble  columns 
adorned  the  nave;  of  these  <mly  one  remains, 
having  been  removed  in  1613  to  the  piazza  in 
front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
Consult  Hiilsen-Carter,  The  Roman  Forum 
(Rome,  1906),  and  Platner,  The  Topography 
and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome  (New  York, 
1911).   

CONSTANTINE,  Baths  of.  Enonnous  baths 
built  by  Constantine,  covering  nearly  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Quirinal  Hill,  in  Rome.  Some 
remains  were  seen  when  the  Via  Nazionale  was 
built.  The  baths  were  demolished  by  Paul  V 
in  1610,  and  their  site  is  now  ocenpied  by  the 
Quirinal  and  Rospigtiosi  palaces.  Ti»  figures 
known  as  the  "Horse  Tamers,"  from  whidi 
Monte  Cavallo  in  Rome  is  named,  stood  in  front 
of  the  bathe. 

CONBTAN'TINO^LE  (Lat.  Constantinopo- 
lis,  from  6k.  Kaivrarr^rov  wi\tt,  Konstantinou 
polis,  city  of  Constantine,  Turk.  Istambol  or 
Btambol,  from  6k.  c/t  r^p  w6\tr,  eis  tin  polin,  or, 
in  the  corrupted  dialect  of  the  pec^te,  m  ri^ 
p6)iw,  ea  torn  holin,  to  the  city).  The  chpital 
ana  largest  city  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  situ- 
ated in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  European 
Turkey,  on  a  hilly  promontory  washed  by  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Bosporus,  and  the  Ooldm 
Horn,  a  narrow  inlet  about  4  miles  long  and 
from  one  to  4  miles  wide,  extending  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  the  Bosoms;  lat. 
41"  N.,  long.  28*  SO'  E.  (Map:  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, 0  4).  With  its  many  mosques,  kiosks, 
and  extensive  gardens,  it  presents  from  the 
sea  a  magnificent  appearance,  which  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  natural  picturesqueness  of  the 
site.  The  town  is  divided  into  quarters  in 
which  members  of  the  various  creeds  eegr^ate. 
South  of  the  Golden  Horn  lies  Starabol,  the 
Mohammedan  centre.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
ancient  Byzantium.  This  section  is  not  only 
the  heart  of  the  Turkish  Empire  but  also  of 
tiie  Islamic  wwld.  The  suburbs  of  Galata  and 
Pera  are  situated  on  the  north  and  opposite 
shore  of  the  Qolden  Horn,  which  Is  spanned  1^ 
two  iron  pontoon  bridges.    Stambol  is  sor- 
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rounded  hy  partly  mined  walls,  the  most  fa* 
mous  of  which  IB  the  Tbeodoeian  double  wall 
dating  from  447^  The  fortiflcatims  are  flanked 
by  towers  and  are  pierced  by  nnmeroiu  his- 
tMiQ  gates.  The  streets  are  crooked  and  often 
without  sidewalks.  There  are  countless  house 
gardens  and  many  beautiful  cemeteries.  The 
houses,  usually  two-storied,  are  mostly  built  of 
wood,  though  some  portions  of  the  city,  since 
the  great  Siea  of  1866,  1866,  1870,  and  1900, 
have  been  reconstructed  in  a  modem  fireproof 
sfyie. 

Constantincnle  has  always  been  celebrated  for 
the  large  number  and  the  beauty  of  its  churches. 
These  edifices  either  belong  to  the  Byzantine 
period  sulMequently  to  which  they  hare  been 
converted  into  moaques,  or  else  they  have  been 
built  by  the  Turks  after  the  city  had  fallen 
into  their  hands.  St.  Sophia  (q.v.)  is  the  nKMt 
famous  church  in  the  first  category. 

Hie  Snlcymanieh  Mosque  covers  a  site  nearly 
as  large  as  that  of  St.  Sophia  and,  like  most 
mosques,  is  surrounded  by  a  well-shaded  court. 
It  was  built  in  1660-M  Sultan  Sul^man. 
It  has  four  minarets  and  is  surmounted  by 
a  dome  somewhat  hi^w  than  that  of  St. 
Sophia.  The  marble  decorations  in  the  interior 
are  magnificent.  It  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  genuuie  Turkish  architecture.  The  Ahmedieh 
Mosque  was  built  in  1609-14,  and  eoueeds  in 
dimensions  the  Snleymanieh,  but  is  inferior  to 
the  latter  in  derign  and  in  ornamentation. 
Anumg  othn-  mosques  may  be  mentiMied  those  of 
Mohammed  11,  Beyadd  II,  Selim  I,  Ywi-Jami, 
and  Nuri-Osmani. 

Secular  buildings  of  historic  interest  are: 
the  Castle  of  the  Seven  Towers,  once  a  state 
prison  where  a  number  of  dethroned  sultans 
were  executed;  the  hippodrome,  completed  by 
Conatantine,  Uie  scene  of  public  festivals  as 
wdl  as  of  pi^nlar  uprisings;  and  the  M  se- 
ragSio,  with  its  extennve  gardens  and  beautiful 
kiosks  and  palaces.  This  ancient  residence  of 
the  sultans  has  been  transformed  into  a  museum 
within  which  some  of  the  most  exquisite  crea- 
tions of  the  genius  of  Greek  paganism  and  of 
Mohammedanism  are  now  stored.  South  of  this 
museum  lies  the  Sublime  Porte.  This  is  the 
seat  of  government  and  ocmsists  of  an  assem- 
blage of  administrative  bnildings.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  railin{f  with  several  gates.  The 
one  facing  tite  ancient  palace  is  very  elab- 
orate and  was  used  by  the  sultans  when  they 
went  to  attend  a  council  of  their  ministers.  It 
was  thus  that  the  name  "Bab-Ali,"  or  "Sub- 
lime Gate,"  was  applied  to  it,  the  French  ver- 
sion being  now  universally  used. 

The  buars  of  Constantinople  are  very  nu- 
meroua.  The  diief  of  them,  the  Orand  Bazar, 
somewhat  injured  by  an  earthquake  in  1894, 
occupies  a  large  number  of  narrow,  vaulted 
alleys  and  contains  about  3000  shops.  It  is 
filled  with  Oriental  merchandise  of  great  va- 
riety and  beauty  and  affords  in  da^ime  one 
of  the  finest  sights  of  the  city.  The  basars, 
however,  are  grwlually  losing  their  importance, 
the  wealthier  classes  preferring  to  make  their 
purchases  in  the  European  Aaps  on  the  Orande 
Rue  in  Pera,  where  modem  goods  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Galata,  idtnated  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  is  the  business  port  of  Constanti- 
nople. Ita  water  front  is  lined  with  wharves 
to  which  steamers  are  OMstantly  moored.  Here 
are  found  the  wardiouaes,  >i%nh\ng  houses,  ex* 


dianges,  and  the  customhouse.  The  town  is 
built  of  stone,  and  the  streets  in  some  sections 
are  new  and  regular.  The  Galata  Tower,  fw- 
mwly  known  as  the  "Tower  of  Christ,"  is  160 
feet  hi^  and  it  divided  Into  semml  stwiea  Mid 
surrounded  by  galleries.  It  ■ems  as  a  fire- 
signal  station. 

Pera,  the  forngners'  quarter  and  tlie  moet 
modem  part  of  Constantinople,  lies  northwest 
of  Galata.  Here  are  the  foreign  embassies  and 
the  residences  of  the  Europeans.  Here  also  is 
the  Orande  Roe,  lined  with  fashionable  bIm^ 
and  botela.  Pera  has  a  fine  park,  barracks,  and 
several  cemeteries  which  are  occanonally  used 
as  festival  grounds. 

Admimittntio*. — As  to  government,  Constan- 
tinople, including  the  suburb  of  Scutisri  across 
the  Boiapoms,  forms  a  separate  district,  under 
the  administration  of  a  prefect.  The  fire  de- 
partment is  being  organized  gradually  accord- 
ing to  western  systems.  Gtystematle  street  clean- 
ing is  attempted  only  in  the  European  section 
of  the  city.  The  ddest  aqueducta  of  Constan- 
tinople date  in  part  from  the  reigns  of  Hadrian 
and  Valens  and  are  r^arded  among  the  finest 
remaining  specimens  of  ancient  engineering. 
Their  capacity  was  increased  by  the  Sultans. 
Some  of  the  cisterns  are  the  largest  in  the 
world;  the  roof  of  <Hie  of  them  is  eiqiported 
bf  3M  marble  etdnmns.  The  water  comes  fran 
the  resOToirs  of  the  forest  of  Belgrade  and 
also  f  rMn  Lake  Dericos. 

Nnmeroos  elementary  piU>Uc  schools  axe  at- 
tached to  the  mosques  ana  offer  instnicticm  free; 
as  do  also  the  oolites,  or  'Wdreasee,'*  aome 
170  in  number,  with  public  libraries  attached, 
many  of  them  filled  with  valuable  bo<^  and 
manuscripts.  A  universitv  was  opened  in 
1900,  .wiui  faculties  of  philosophy,  Mussulman 
thecdogy,  mathematics,  law,  and  medicine.  The 
Imperul  Ait  Sduxd  is  not  witiiont  impOTtance. 
The  two  most  important  educational  institutions 
are  the  "Lyeie  Imperial"  and  Robert  College. 
The  last  named  is  an  American  institution, 
founded  in  1863.  The  "Great  National  School" 
of  the  Gre^  dates  from  the  Byzantine  period 
and  supplies  many  teachers  for  the  Greek  schools 
in  Tutkey.  The  French  conduct  several  schools 
for  the  children  of  the  wealthier  classes.  Benev- 
tUmt  institutions  are  numerous. 

Hie  industrial  importance  of  Constantinople 
is  not  great.  The  few  large  estaUiahmenta 
manufactme  tobacco  products,  fesces,  and  iron 
wares.  The  handmade  products,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  important,  both  as  regards  variety 
and  quanti^;  and  to  the  trade  in  these  small 
articles  the  life  of  the  city  lends  itself  moet  in- 
terestingly, with  ita  bursting  littie  shc^  ita 
noisy  stoeet  traffic  before  the  mosques,  and  ita 
curious  and  picturesque  trade  customs.  The 
geographical  nodtion  and  natnnd  harbor  facili- 
ties of  Cmstantinoi^  are  unsurpassed.  The 
Golden  Horn  affords  accommodation  for  over 
1000  vessels  of  the  heaviest  draft.  It  is  divided 
by  ita  two  bridges  into  the  outer  and  inner 
porta  of  trade  and  the  port  of  war. 

Not  until  1888  did  the  city  have  nulway  con- 
nection with  tbe  rest  of  the  world.  Since  the 
establishment  of  direct  steam  communication 
betwcm  Persia,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  sonthem 
Eunme^  and  the  opening  up  of  Central  Ad*  \ry 
Russia,  Constantinople  has  lost  a  condderable 
part  of  ita  commerce.  Important  inqvorta  are 
food  products,  textiles,  coal,  metal  ware,  instm- 
menta  and  impleraenta  of  all  Idnds,  petrideam, 
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and  wood.  The  exports  are  largely  confined  to 
carpets  and  rugs,  lambskins  and  wool,  attar  of 
roses,  embroideries,  and  filigree  work.  The  en- 
trances and  clearances  of  shipping  during  1010 
oompriMd  20,268  Tessds,  with  a  tono^  of 
19,154,000.  For  local  transportation  there  are 
Munibuses,  horse-car  and  electric  lines.  An 
underground  cable  road  connects  Galata  and 
Pera.  Small  steamers  and  ferries  ply  in  the 
Golden  Horn  between  Stambol  and  Galata.  Ex- 
cellent passenger  service  between  the  city  proper 
and  the  suburbs  in  the  Bosporus  is  afforded 
by  splendidly  equipped  ferries. 

The  population  <n  Constantinople  proper  is 
estimated  at  about  942,000.  This  figure  is  in- 
creased to  over  1,200,000  by  including  the  sub- 
urbs. In  the  city  proper  nearly  twD*thirdB  of 
the  population  are  Mohammedans. 

Hittory. — ^The  ci^  was  founded  in  the  sixth 
century  b.o.  1^  Greek  adventurers.  Owing 
to  the  advantages  of  its  site,  the  settlement 
prospered  rapidly.  Its  possession  was  the 
aim  of  the  leading  nations.  In  330  AJ>. 
the  Roman  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great 
adopted  the  city  as  his  capital  in  preference 
to  Rome  and  gave  it  the  name  "CiHiBtantinople.*' 
The  presence  of  the  Emperor  made  Constanti- 
nople from  the  first  distinctively  the  capital 
of  the  Greek  civilization  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  Rome  remained  the 
head  of  the  Latin  civilization  in  the  West. 
From  306  to  1463  the  city  was  the  capital  of 
tiie  Byzantine  or  Eastern  Empire.  The  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  gradually  rose  to  tho 
position  of  bead  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  East.  In  the  course  of  years,  as  the  Im- 
perial provinces  in  Asia  and  Africa,  with  the 
great  metropolises  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans,  the 
Christian  culture  of  the  East  found  refuge  in 
Constantinople,  and  ByKantinism — a  blading 
of  the  ideas  of  Oriental  despotism  wittt  the 
Roman  c<mception  of  the  state— found  its  home 
there.  In  the  stn^ile  between  Latin  and  Oredc 
Clu^itianity  Constantinople  naturally  was  the 
great  opponent  of  Rome,  and,  as  the  champion 
of  inflodble  orthodoxy,  it  welcomed  the  greftt 
schism  of  1064,  which  broke  up  the  Catholic 
church.  The  strategic  position  of  the  city  at 
the  meeting  place  of  two  continents  exposed 
it  to  attacks  from  numerous  nations — Avars, 
Arabs,  Bulgars,  Varangians,  the  Latin  powers 
of  western  Europe,  and  finally  the  Tuns.  It 
was  besieged  freqnoitly,  and  its  walls  were  re- 
peatedly assaulted;  hut  it  was  taken  thrice 
only— by  the  Crusaders  in  1203  and  1204,  and 
by  Mohanmied  II,  after  a  memorable  siege,  on 
May  20,  1463.  The  prosperity  of  the  city  sank 
during  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  when  its 
lucrative  commerce  was  diverted  to  the  Italian 
towns.  In  1204  it  was  captured  and  sacked 
by  tiw  Crusaders,  who  established  the  Latin 
^pire  of  CfHistsiitinople;  but  this  lasted  only 
uttul  1201,  when  the  Greeks  r«ained  the  citj^. 
Its  capture  by  the  Turks  mam  an  epoch  m 
European  history.  In  more  recent  times  Con- 
stantinople has  been  important  as  a  storm  centre 
in  the  play  of  international  politics  known  as 
the  "Eastern  Question."  In  1878  the  Russian 
armies  advanced  to  the  fortifications  of  the 
city  and  occupied  the  suburb  of  San  Stefano. 
See  Baucan  War. 

Consult:  Grosvenor,  Conttmtinople  (2  vols., 
Boston,  180S) ;  Van  MiUtgan,  ByMmfjne  Con- 
atamtinople  (Loudon,  1809);  Pears,  FoU  of 
Vol.  v.— 61 
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CoMtantinople  (New  York,  1886) ;  Tlie  Deatruo- 
iion  of  the  Greek  Empire  (London,  1903) ; 
Djelsl  Essad,  Con$taittit%ople,  De  Byeanoe  d  Btam- 
houl  (Paris,  1909);  HuttMi,  Conttantinople 
(Limdrai,  1904);  Dwiriit,  ContUuMmople  and 
its  Probtmu  (New  York,  1001);  Barth,  Ktm- 
atantinopel  (Leiprig,  1001). 

CONSTANnlrOPUE,  CounciiB  or.  Ei|^t 
councils  which  are  recognized  as  ecumenical  by 
either  the  Gredc  or  Latin  church,  or  by  both, 
were  held  at  the  city  of  Constantinople.  The 
first  was  the  second  ecumenical  council  of  the 
Church,  convened  in  381  by  the  Emperor  Theo- 
doaiua  I.  It  consisted  of  150  bishops,  chosen 
under  the  dictation  of  the  Emperor  and  ohiefiy 
from  the  East,  besides  36  semi-Arian  bishops, 
followers  of  Macedonins  of  Constantinople,  who 
withdrew  after  their  opinions  had  been  con- 
demned. This  council  condemned  also  the 
Arians,  Eunomians,  and  Eudoxians;  it  reafBrmed 
the  resolutions  of  the  Coundl  of  Nice,  c(xn- 

Sleted  the  definition  by  that  council  of  the 
ivinity  of  the  Holy  Qhoet,  and  declared  that 
the  Bishop  of  Crastantinml^  or  new  Borne, 
was,  of  right,  next  in  rank  to  the  Bishop  of 
old  Rome;  both  of  them  being  alike  subject 
only  to  the  Emperor.  The  ^eoond  was  the  fifth 
ecumenical  council  of  the  Church,  convened  in 
663  by  Justinian  I  to  sustain  his  condemna- 
tion of  three  distinguished  teachers  of  the  An- 
tiocfaian  school,  viz.,  Theodore  of  Mopeuestia, 
Theodoret  of  Qrprus,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  whose 
opinimis  had  been  collected  into  "three  chap- 
ters." (See  CHarrsBs,  Tn  Thbek.)  There 
were  166  bishops,  all  Eastern  except  six,  in 
attendance.  They  condemned  the  "three  chap- 
ters" and  renewed  the  condemnation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Nestorius.  Pope  Vigilius,  though  not 
present,  afterward  sanctioned  the  condemnaticms. 
The  third  was  the  sixth  ecumenical  council, 
held  in  680-81.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  legates  the  couiusil  condenmed  the  doc- 
teine  that,  "as  there  was  only  (me  Christ,  so 
He  had  only  one  will,"  and  recognized  in  Him, 
consistently  with  the  doctrine  of  two  natures 
in  one  person,  two  wills  made  one  by  the  moral 
subordination  of  the  human  to  the  divine.  The 
fourth  was  the  council  held  in  692,  by  command 
of  Justinian  II.  It  is  recognized  as  ecumenical 
only  by  the  Greeks,  and  is  called  quinisemtum, 
because  it  supplemented  the  fifth  and  sixth. 
It  passed  more  than  100  canons  concerning  the 
morals  of  the  clergy  and  Church  discipline.  The 
pph  waa  held  in  764,  and  was  attended  ^  838 
bishops.  It  is  recognized  only  by  the  weeks 
and  is  called  "the  Mock  Synod"  by  Hefele.  It 
issued  a  decree  against  image  worship,  which 
was  revoked  in  787  by  the  second  ecumenical 
Council  of  Nice.  The  sixth  was  held  in  869-870 
and  is  recognized  only  by  tiie  Latin  church. 
It  was  attended  by  about  100  bishops.  It  de- 
posed the  Patriardi  Photius,  restored  Ignatius, 
and  enacted  laws  conoeming  Church  discipline. 
The  sevmth  was  held  in  879  and  is  called  by 
the  Gredcs  the  eighth  ecumenical.  There  were 
383  bishops  present.  It  recalled  Photius.  re- 
pealed tiie  action  of  the  preceding  council 
against  him,  and  defined  the  position  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  relation  to  the 
Pope.  The  eighth  was  hel^  in  1341  and  is  called 
by  the  Greeks  the  ninth  ecumenical.  It  con- 
demned Barlaam,  an  educated  monk,  aa  heret- 
ical in  opposins  the  Heeychasts,  a  mrstical  sect 
among  the  noma  of  Mount  Athos,  wno  asaoted 
the  possibility  of  attaining,  while  yet  in  the 
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body,  an  intuition  of  the  divine  light  and  es- 
sence by  a  perfect  cessation  of  corporeal  life. 

CONSTANTIUS  I,  kOn-stfin'shl-Os,  Flavtos 
Valebius.  a  Homan  Emperor  (305-306  A.D.), 
commonly  known  as  Cklorus.  He  was  adopted 
aa  Ciesar  in  292  by  Maximian  and  received 
the  eOTemment  of  Gaul.  When  Diocletian  and 
Maumian  abdicated  the  throne.  May  1,  305,  Con- 
stantiiu  and  Galerius  became  emperors  respec- 
tively  of  the  West  and  the  East.  Constantiua 
died  at  Eboracum  (York),  in  Britain,  July, 
306,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Constantine 
the  Great.  He  was  distinguished  alike  for  his 
intrepidity  as  a  soldier  and  for  his  ability  and 
humanity  as  a  ruler.    See  Constantine  I. 

CONSTANTIUS  H,  Fuvius  Julius.  A 
Roman  Empexor  (S37-361  aj>.).  He  was,  Inr 
Fausta,  the  second  son  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  was  bom  at  Sirmium  (Illyricum),  317.  Con- 
stantine made  him  Ceeear  in  333,  and  in  336  ap- 
pointed him  ruler  in  the  East,  where,  after  337, 
he  reigned  as  Emperor.  Often  involved  witii 
the  Persians,  he  suffered  at  their  hands  a  gall- 
ing defeat  in  348.  His  brother  Constans  being 
murdered  by  M^gnentius,  he  met  tlie  latter  in 
battle  at  Mursa  and  punished  Mm  so  grievously 
that  he  subsequently  perished  by  bis  own  hand. 
Constantius  now -reigned  alone  over  the  whole 
Empire.  He  made  his  cousin,  the  apostate 
Julian,  Cxsar  in  Gaul  and  bestowed  upon  liim 
the  hand  of  his  sister,  Helena.  When,  however, 
Julian  achieved  great  glory,  Constantiiis  became 
jealous  and  demanded  tSie  relinc^uishment  of  many 
troops.  With  this  order  Julian  was  disposed 
to  comply,  but  his  admiring  soldiers  refused  to 
leave  him.  Constantius  then  proceeded  against 
him,  but  died  of  fever  before  an  engagement, 
whereupon  Julian,  previously  proclaimed,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title.  As  a  ruler,  Constantius 
was  severe  and  oppressive.  Consult  The  Cam- 
bridge Medi(Bval  Biatory,  vol.  i  (New  York, 
1911). 

CON'STANTS  OP  NATUHE.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  various  uncliaii^ieable  quantities  that 
are  found  to  be  characteristic  of  natural  phe- 
nomena or  relations.  The  propagation  of  light 
through  space  takes  place  invariably  at  the  rate 
of  186,770  miles  per  second,  and  hence  the  veloc- 
of  light  may  be  referred  to  as  a  constant 
of  nature.  The  period  of  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis  may  be  considered  as  another  con- 
stant of  nature,  although,  strictly  speaking,  it 
is  subject  to  slight  variation.  The  atomic 
weights  of  diemistry,  i^.,  the  smallest  relative 
combining  weif^ts  of  the  elements,  furnish  an- 
other example  of  important  constants  of  nature 
— important  because  they  permit  of  expressing 
the  composition  and  reactions  of  all  substances 
in  a  simple  and  useful  form.  The  electrolytic 
equivalents,  i.e.,  the  weights  of  elements  depos- 
ited in  the  electrolysis  of  their  compounds  by  a 
unit  current  in  one  second,  are  likewise  con- 
stants characteristic  of  the  several  chemical 
elements. 

In  choosing  tiie  units  of  precise  measurement, 
which  form  tiie  basis  of  alt  calculations  in  pure 
and  applied  science,  it  is  necessary  in  certain 
cases  to  employ  the  constant  quantities  of  na- 
ture. For  example,  the  second,  which  is  the  unit 
of  time  generally  used  at  present,  is  defined  in 
terms  of  the  time  of  ft  complete  revolution  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis.  As  thus  defined,  however,  the 
unit  is  not  quite  perfect;  the  time  of  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  axis  is  subject  to  slow 
Tariation,  and  hence  the  duration  of  the  second. 


referred  to  that  time,  must  likewise  be  slowly 
changing.  But,  taking  the  average  for  a  year  of 
the  times  of  rotation  of  the  earth,  i.e.,  obtaining 
"the  mean  solar  day,"  it  is  found  that  this  re- 
mains unchanged  from  year  to  year  so  far  as  is 
known.  Ordinary  cbrouMneters  and  clocks  are 
BO  rated  as  to  give  this  time.  With  a  view  to 
establishing  a  more  perfect  unit  of  time,  sden- 
tists  have  proposed  to  adopt  as  its  basal  constant 
of  nature  the  period  of  vibraticHi  of  an  atom 
emitting  light  of  a  given  wave  length — an  in- 
terval of  time  tliat  is  believed  to  be  absolutely 
constant,  provided  the  conditions  of  excitation 
of  the  light  remain  unclianged. 

The  laws  of  science  are  generally  expressed 
in  the  form  of  mathematical  equations  whose 
numbers  uid  terms  represent  the  constant  as 
well  as  the  variable  factors  of  typical  natural 
phenomena.  Thus,  the  .variation  of  volume  un- 
der variable  conditions  of  temperature  and  pres- 
sure, wliich  is  characteristic  of  all  bodies,  is  in 
the  case  of  perfect  gases  subject  to  laws  that 
are  usually  expressed  by  the  equation  PV  — 
RMT  in  which  P  stands  for  pressure,  V  for  vrf- 
ume,  T  for  the  absolute  temperature  (i.e.,  t"  cen- 
tigrade -f  273),  JB  is  a  constant  for  any  one  gas, 
and  if  is  the  mass.  If,  in  experimenting  with 
different  gases,  we  Bhoidd  em^oy  such  quai^ 
ties  of  them  as  would,  under  tiie  same  craditiona 
of  pressure  and  t^perature,  occupy  equal  vtd- 
umes, — i.e.,  if  the  mass  of  the  gas  is  numerically 
equal  to  the  "molecular  weight"  of  the  gas, — ■ 
we  would  find  that  while  the  pressure  and  tem- 
perature might  subsequently  be  changed,  the 
ratio  of  the  product  PV  to  T,  i,e.,  the  product 
Ra  "molecular  weight,"  would  remain  ctHistant 
and  the  same  for  all  gases,  irrespective  of  their 
chemical  nature;  !.&,  tiie  product  of  tiie  pres- 
sure and  volume  {PV),  divided  by  the  absolute 
temperature  (T),  would  yield  invariably  the 
same  number.  That  number,  called  "the  gas  con- 
stant," is  therefore  obviously  characteristic  of 
the  interdependence  of  pressure,  volume,  and 
temperature  in  all  gaseous  matter;  and,  being  so 
general,  it  has  great  importance  in  both  pure 
and  applied  science.  Thus,  the  constuits  of  na- 
ture <uuiTacterize  natural  phenomena  and  enter 
into  all  the  mathematical  laws  of  science. 

Consult:  Lupton,  Everett,  C.  O.  B.  System  of 
Vnita  (London,  1902);  Landolt  and  BOmstein, 
Phyaikalisch-chemische  Tabellen  (4th  ed.,  Ber- 
lin, 1912);  Clarke,  The  ConBtants  of  Nature 
(5  parts,  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections, 
Washinj^,  ' 1873-^8).  Some  of  the  constants 
of  nature  may  of  course  be  found  in  any  sciai- 
tifle  textbodc    See  also  Galouuis;  O.  G.  8. 

GON'STELLATION  (Lat.  coTtst^latio,  fran 
com-,  together  +  etella,  star,  Gk.  dtfMp,  aster, 
Skt.  »tar.  At.  stare,  OHG.  atemo,  aterro,  Ger. 
Btem,  AS.,  Eng.  star).  A  group  of  stars.  From 
a  time  earlier  than  authentic  records  can  trace, 
the  stars  have  been  formed  into  artificial  groups, 
which  have  received  names  bomnred  from  fancy 
or  fable.  These  groups  are  called  "constella- 
tions." Though  quite  devoid  of  anything  like 
systematic  arrangement,  this  traditional  group- 
ing is  found  a  sufficiently  convenient  (£weiA- 
cation  and  still  remains  the  basis  of  nomen- 
clature for  the  stars  among  astronomers.  Be- 
fore the  invention  of  almanacs  the  risings  and 
settings  of  the  constellations  were  looked  to  by 
hiu^andmen,  shepherds,  and  seafaring  men  as 
the  great  landmarks  of  the  seasons,  and  con- 
seqnenUy  of  the  weather  which  each  seaacm 
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was  expected  to  bring  with  it  (see  Job  xxxriii. 
31)  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  storms  or 
calm  weather  that  usually  accompanied  such 
seasons  were  connected,  in  the  popular  imagi- 
nation, with  the  influence  of  t&e  »t».n  them- 
selves,  OT  the  beings  with  whom  superstition 
or  fable  identified  them.  Thus,  the  risings  and 
settings  of  BoOtes  with  the  bright  star  Arctums, 
which  took  place  near  the  equinoxes,  portended 
great  tempests.  (See  Vergil's  Qeorgica,  i,  204.) 
The  great  heat  in  Julj  was  ascribed  to  the  ris- 
ing of  Canis  Major,  the  Great  Dog,  with  its 
bright  star  Sirius.  (See  Canicuul;  Heliacal 
Sisnrs.)  The  appearance  of  the  twins,  Castor 
and  Fdluz,  was  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  fair 
summer  weather. 

Almost  all  natiMis  hav^  from  early  times,  ar- 
ranged the  stars  into  constellations,  but  it  is 
chiefly  from  the  nomenclature  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romane  that  our  own  is  derived.  Eudoxus 
(c.370  B.C.),  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  gave  a 
description  of  the  face  of  the  heavens,  contain- 
ing the  names  and  characters  of  all  the  con- 
stellations recognized  in  his  time.  Though 
this  production  is  lost,  a  poetical  paraphrase 
of  it,  entitled  Pftatnotneno,  written  about  a 
century  later  by  Aratus  (q-v.),  is  still  extant. 
This  poem  describes  12  zodiacal  constellations 
(see  Zodiac),  with  20  situated  to  the  north  and 
13  to  the  south  of  the  ecliptic  (q.v.).  The  next 
enumeration  occurs  in  the  Almageai  of  Ptolemy, 
and  includes  the  preceding,  with  three  adtU- 
tionat,  one  northern  and  two  soutiiem,  ctmstella- 
tions,  making  in  all  48.  The  names  of  these 
aneient  constdlations  are:  north  of  the  ecliptic, 
'Andromeda,  •Aquila,  •Auriga,  *Bo6tes,  •Cas- 
siopeia, "Cepheus,  •Corona  Borealis,  •Cygnus, 
Delphinus,  •Draco,  'Equuleus,  "Hercules,  "Lyra, 
•Ophiuchus,  •Pegasus,  "Pereeus,  Sagitta,  Ser- 
pens, Triangulum,  *UrBa  Major,  'Ursa  Minor;  in 
the  Zodiac,  "Aries,  "Taurus,  'Gemini,  "Cancer, 
•Leo,  "Virgo,  "Libra,  "Scorpio,  "Sagittarius, 
"Capricomus,  "Aquarius,  "Pisces;  south  of  the 
ecliptic,  Ara,  "Argo,  "Canis  Major,  "Cimis  Minor, 
"Centaurus,  "Cetus,  "Corona  Australis,  Oorvus, 
Crater,  "Eridanua,  Hydra,  Lepua,  Lupus,  "Orion, 
■  Piscis  Australia.  Laige  aeeesmons  have  been 
made  to  the  nomendatnre  in  modem  times 
partly  in  consequence  of  maritime  discovery 
having  made  us  acquainted  with  constellations 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  which  never  rose 
upon  the  world  known  to  our  ancient  authors, 
and  partly  through  the  subdivision  of  some  of 
tiie  larger  of  the  ancient  constellations  into 
smaller  groups.  Among  those  who  were  chiefly 
instrumental  in  forming  new  constellations  may 
lA  mentioned  Petrus  Theodorus  (d.  1506),  Jo- 
hann  Bayer  (1572-1625).  Jakob  Bartsdi  (1600- 
33),  Johann  Revel,  or  Hevelius  {1611-87),  and 
Nicolas  Louis  Lacaille  (1713-«2).  In  1751 
Lacaille  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  catalogue  of  the  south- 
ern stars,  and  fcnrmiiur  tiiem  into  constdlations 
— an  undertaking  whidi  be  prosecuted  with  great 
ardor  for  nearly  four  yeara,  at  the  expense  of 
the  French  government.  In  1840,  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  Dr.  Whewell, 
and  Francis  W.  Baily,  was  appointed  by  the 
British  Association  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
the  constellations  and  settling  Uieir  boundaries. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  their  recommendations, 
87  constellations  are  now  aocqited  as  authorita- 
tive. These  include  the  48  Ptolemaic  constella- 
tions: Apus,  *Camel<^rdu8,  *Chanueleon,  Cty 
lumba,  *C(nna  Berenices,  "Cruz,  Dorado,  Gnis, 
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Hydnia,  Indus,  "Monoceros,  Musca,  Pavo,  Ph(B- 
nix,  Piscis  Volans,  Toucan,  and  Triangulum 
Australe,  formed  by  Bartsch  and  others  before 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century;  "Canes 
Venatici,  Lacerta,  Leo  Minor,  Lynx,  "Scutum 
SiAieski,  Sextans,  and  "Vulpecula,  described  by 
Hevdins  in  1600;  "Antlia,  Ccelum,  Circinus,  For- 
nax, Borologium,  Microscopium,  Mensa,  Norma, 
Octans,  Pictor,  Reticulum,  Sculptor,  and  Tele- 
scopium,  contributed  by  Lacaille  in  1753;  and 
finally,  Carina.  Puppis,  and  Vela,  formed  by  the 
British  Association  committee,  and  replacing  the 
ancient  constellation  Argo,  out  of  which  they 
were  carved.  The  chief  constellations  are  indi- 
cated by  an  asterisk,  and  will  he  noticed  under 
their  several  names.  Early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  Julius  Schiller,  the  friend  of  Bayer, 
attempted  to  reform  the  nomenclature  of  tiie 
constellations,  replacing  the  old  pagan  names  by 
others  drawn  from  Christian  sources.  Thus,  the 
zodiacal  constellations  received  the  names  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  and  Perseus,  Hercules,  Cassio- 
peia, F^sus,  Canis  Major,  Centaurus,  and 
Auriga,  beoame  the  Apostie  Paul,  the  Three 
Kings  from  the  East,  Maiy  Magdalen,  the  Arch- 
angel Gabriel,  King  David,  the  Patriarch  Abra- 
ham, and  St.  Jerome  respectively,  but  the  changes 
failed  to  meet  with  acceptance.  The  fanciful 
figures  from  which  the  constellations  are  named 
are  depicted  on  celestial  globes  and  nu^s  of  the 
heavens. 

In  the  older  writers  upon  astrology,  constella- 
tion signifies  the  relative  positions  of  the  plan- 
ets at  a  given  mmnent.   See  Asfect. 

Consult:  Wolf,  GemsKichte  der  Attronvmie 
(Munich,  1877) ;  Plunket,  Ancient  Calendara 
and  Conatellationt  (London,  1903);  Young, 
Uranography,  a  supplement  to  Element*  of  As- 
tronomy (New  York,  1009). 

OONSTEIXATION.  A  famous  United  States 
vessel,  built  in  1798,  which,  as  the  flagship  of 
Commodor  Truxton,  captured  the  French  frigate 
Inaurgente  in  1700,  and  in  1800  won  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  superior  Freaeh  frigate  La  Fen- 
geance.  

OOITSTIPA'TION  (Lat.  oonatipaiio,  from 
eoiutipare,  to  crowd  tether,  from  com-,  to- 
gether -|-  stiparCt  to  crowd,  from  «(tpe8,  stem). 
Abnormal  retention  in  the  intestines  of  fecal 
matter,  o'r  its  passage  in  abnormally  hard 
masses.  Normally  the  bowels  of  an  infant 
should  "move"  or  be  emptied  from  two  to  five 
times  in  24  hours;  the  bowels  of  an  adult  once 
in  24  hours.  The  eanaes  of  constipation  are 
imperfect  digestion  (due  to  deficient  secretion 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  inaction  of  the  liver, 
or  insufllcient  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  intestine),  insufiBcient  exercise,  the  use 
of  alcohol  or  drugs,  or  improper  food.  Con- 
genital or  acquired  strictures  of  the  bowel,  fi- 
brous bands  following  intra-abdominal  opera- 
tions or  inflammations,  lax  abdominal  walls  with 
a  general  prolapse  of  the  abdominal  contents 
(entoroptosis),  are  also  frequent  causes.  Symp- 
toms may  be  entirely  absent,  but  commonly 
there  are  lassitude,  dull  headache,  and  mental 
depression,  together  with  failing  appetite  and 
furred  tongue.  In  obstinate  cases  acute  obstruc- 
tion of  the  colon  may  occur,  or  ulceration  of  the 
colon,  or  even  perforation.  Hemorrhoids  are  not 
an  unusual  result  of  chronic  constipation.  The 
treatment  of  oonstipation  may  be  dietetic,  hy- 
gienic, and  medicinal.  The  diet  should  be  laigely 
v^[etable,  with  whole-wheat  bread,  cereals,  ftiiit, 
and  lun  increase  of  fats  and  water,  with  little 
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meat,  no  alcoholic  beverages,  and  little  sugar. 
A  daily  ci^d  aponge  bath,  r^^ular  out^if-door 
eicercie^  and  circular  maasage  of  the  abdomen 
in  the  direction  of  the  passage  oi  the  intestinal 
contents,  relieve  many  cases.  In  other  eases 
enemas  or  cathartic  medicines  may  be  necessary. 
See  Catkabtic. 

Lower  Animals.  Constipation  in  the  lower 
animals  depends,  as  in  man,  on  imperfect  secre- 
tion from,  or  motion  of,  the  int^inal  walla. 
In  the  horee  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  colic 
(q.v.),  and  when  long  continued  leads  to  enteri- 
tis (q.T.).  The  appropriate  remedies  are  soap 
and  water  clysters,  given  every  two  hours;  smart 
fricti<m  and  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water  ap- 
plied to  the  abdomen,  with  three  drachms  of 
aloes  and  one  of  calomel,  given  in  gruel,  and 
repeated  in  16  hours  if  no  effect  is  produced. 
Give,  besides,  walking  exercise;  restrict  the 
amount  of  dry  solid  food,  but  allow  plenty  of 
thin  gruel  or  other  fluids,  which  may  be  ren- 
dered more  laxative  by  admixture  with  treacle 
or  a  little  salt.  Similar  treatoient  is  called  for 
in  doKSf  eats,  and  pigs.  In  cattle  and  sheep 
digestion  principally  takes  place  in  the  large 
and  qnadrisected  stomach;  the  bowela,  accord- 
ingly, are  little  liable  to  derangement;  and  con- 
stipation, when  occurring  in  these  animals,  gen- 
erally depends  upon  impaction  of  dry  hard 
food  between  the  leaves  of  the  manyplies,  third 
stonuu:h,  or  fardel  bag.  The  animal  is  hence 
said  to  be  fardel  bound.  The  complaint  re- 
sults from  the  eating  of  tough  and  indigestiUe 
food,  such  as  ripe  vetchei,  rye  gras^  or  clover; 
it  prevails  in  dry  seasons,  and  on  pastures 
where  the  herbage  is  coarse  and  the  water 
scarce.  It  occurs  among  cattle  partaking  fredy 
of  hedge  cuttings  or  shoots  of  trees,  hence  its 
synonym  of  toood  evil.  From  continuous  cram- 
ming'and  want  of  exercise,  it  is  frequent  in 
stall-feeding  animals,  while  from  the  drying  up 
of  the  natural  secretions  it  accompanies  moat 
lebiile  and  inflammatory  dlaeaaea.  TIm  milder 
cases  constitute  the  ordinaiy  form  indiges- 
tion in  ruminants,  are  accompanied  by  what  the 
cow  man  terms  loss  of  oud,  and  usually  yldd 
to  a  dose  of  salts  given  with  an  ounce  or  two 
of  (linger.  In  more  protracted  cases  rumina* 
tion  is  suspended,  appetite  is  gone,  constipa- 
tion and  fever  are  preeent.  There  is  a  grunt 
noticeable  especially  when  the  animal  is  moved, 
and  different  from  that  accompanying  chest 
complaints,  by  its  occurrence  at  tiie  commence- 
ment of  eniration.  By  pressing  the  dosed  fist 
upward  and  forward  beneath  the  short  ribs  on 
tiie  right  side,  the  round,  hard,  distended  stom- 
ach may  be  fdt.  This  condition  may  continue 
for  10  days  or  a  fortnight,  when  the  animal,  if 
unrelieved,  becomes  nauseated  and  sinks.  Stu- 
por sometimes  precedes  death,  while  in  some 
seasons  and  localities  most  of  the  bad  cases  are 
accompanied  by  excitement  and  fren^.  In  this, 
OB  in  other  reapects,  the  disease  closely  cor* 
responds  with  stomach  staggers  in  the  horse. 
Treatmmt. — Give  purgatives  in  lar^  doses,  c«n- 
bining  several  tc^ether,  and  exhibiting  them 
with  stimulants  in  plenty  of  fluid:  For  a 
medium-sized  ox  or  cow,  use  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  each  of  common  and  Epaom  salts,  10 
croton  beans,  and  a  drachm  of  calomel,  with 
three  ounces  of  turpentine,  and  administer  thia 
in  half  a. gallon  of  water.  If  no  effect  is  pro* 
dnced  in  20  hours,  repeat  the  dose.  WithhoM 
all  solid  food;  oicourage  the  animal  to  drink 
gruel,  soft  bran  mashes,  molassei  and  water; 


and  ^ve  exercise,  enemata,  and  oeeanwial  hot 

fommtations  to  the  belly.   

CONSTIT^BHT  ABSBMBLY.    See  ASBEic- 

BLT,  NaTIOXAL. 

OOH'STITTr'TION  (Lat.  conatitutio,  a  settle- 
ment of  a  controversy;  then  a  decree;  from  con- 
ttituere,  to  cause  to  stand,  to  establish,  from 
con-  +  statuere,  to  erect,  to  establish).  For- 
merly used  of  any  law  promulgated  by  sover- 
eign authority.  In  the  Roman  Empire  the 
Imperial  legiaUtion,  decreed  and  put  into  effect 
b^  the  wiU  of  the  Emperor,'  was  comprehen- 
sively described  by  the  term  cotutitutUmes. 
These  included  reacriptt,  or  answers  %o  peti* 
tions;  mandates,  or  instructi(mB  to  offinala, 
administrative  and  judicial;  decrees,  or  judg- 
ments on  causes  brought  before  him,  direetfy 
or  on  appeal;  and  edicts,  or  general  proclama- 
tions. See  Civn.  Law. 

So,  in  early  English  law,  constitution  signi- 
fied any  statute,  though  it  was  not  commonly 
employed  except  with  reference  to  certain  im- 
portant l^islation  affecting  the  rdations  of  the 
state  and  the  diurch.  Thus,  the  Constitntimis 
of  Clarendon  were  laws  enacted  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II  at  a  Parliament  held  at  Clarendon  in 
1164,  restricting  the  power  of  the  clergy,  limit- 
ing the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Pope,  and  vir- 
tually making  the 'King  the  supreme  head  of 
the  church  in  England. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  term  is 
used  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  a  state,  society,  or  corporation, 
public  or  private.  More  sjKoiflcally,  the  con- 
stitution of  a  state  at  society  is  the  body  of 
Ic^l  rules  bv  wbidi  it  is  organized  and  |pov- 
emed,  and  which  determines  its  legal  reUtioOB 
to  ot^er  states  and  societies  and  to  its  own 
members.  This  constitution  may  be  created  by 
the  political  or  other  body  whose  powers  it  de- 
fines and  regulates,  or  by  the  individuals  com- 
posing it  and  from  whom  its  powers  are  de- 
rived, or  It  may  be  the  creatifKi  of  an  external 
authori^  to  which  it  is  subject<.  Examples  of 
the  last  form  of  constitution  are  afforded  by 
the  case  of  the  ordinary  private  corporation, 
whose  fundamental  law  is  prescribed  by  tiie  • 
state  to  which  it  owea  its  existence;  by  mu- 
nicipal corporations,  such  as  cities  and  villages, 
which  derive  their  authority  from  their  diarters 
of  incorporation  and  from  the  municipal  law 
of  the  state  to  which  they  belong;  and  by  sub- 
ject BtatM,  territories,  or  colonies,  whose  con- 
stitutions are  to  be  locked  for  in  the  l^sla- 
tion  of  the  parent  or  sovereign  state.  The  con- 
stitutions of  Canada,  of  Hawaii,  of  Porto  Rico, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  that  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba,  belong  to  this  clasa — the  act  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  under  the  authority  and  the  limi- 
tations of  whidi  the  Cuban  CMutitution  was 
recently  enacted,  being  in  ^eet  a  part  thereof. 

Examples  of  the  second  form  of  fundamental 
law  exist,  in .  the  political  n>here,  in  popular 
eonstituticms  like  those  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  several  States  of  the  American  Union, 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  of  Switseiiand; 
and,  in  the  domain  of  private  law,  by  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  stockholders  of  corporations 
and  voluntary  associations  for  the  conduct  of 
their  affairs  by  their  boards  of  directors  and 
other  oflUcers. 

The  first  type  of  constitution,  In  which  the 
fundamental  law  is  the  ereatitn  «f  the  powers 
wielding  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  state,  is 
to  be  found  in  all  of  tlie  monarchical  states  of 
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Knrope  which  have  adopted,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
a  constitutional  form  of  gOTcmment.  The  free 
constitution  of  England,  so  popular  in  character 
and  so  largely  the  product  of  custom,  in  a  strict 
legal  sense,  belongs  in  this  category  as  clearly 
as  does  the  government  of  Russia,  which  be- 
came at  least  nominally  constitutional  in  1905  by 
Imperial  decree.  To  this  class  also  we  must 
refer  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
as  wdl  as  of  the  Republic,  and  of  the  free  com- 
monwealths  of  ancient  Greece.  It  Is  to  Uiis 
form  of  constitution,  because  it  is  alterable  by 
the  ordinary  l^slative  authority  of  the  state, 
that  Viscount  Bryce  applies  the  term  "flexible," 
while  constitutions  of  the  second  and  third 
classes,  which  are  superior  to  the  ordinary  law- 
making power  and  not  capable  of  amendment 
except  by  the  higher  authority  which  created 
tbem,  he  deseribea  as  "rigid"  constituUons. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  authority  of  a  self- 
imposed  constitution  differs  widely  from  that 
of  a  true  fundamental  law,  which  underlies  the 
ordinal^  processes  of  government  and  by  which 
a  political  society  has  chosen  to  limit  or  has 
been  constrained  to  restrict  its  governmental 
agencies.  In  a  legal  sense,  therefore,  the  real 
distinction  between  constitutions  does  not  turn 
upon  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  they  can 
be  altered}  nor  yet  upon  the  fact  Uiat  the  es- 
tablished process  for  amending  a  constitutional 
provision  differs  from  the  ordinary  processes 
of  legislation,  but  in  the  fact  that  a  constitu- 
tion of  the  one  type  is  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
law  of  the  land,  and  that  a  constitution  of 
the  other  type  is  superior  to  the  ordinary  law; 
that  in  the  one  case  legislation  is  irresponsible 
and  uncontrollable,  while  in  ihe  other  it  is 
controlled  by  the  fundamental  law.  In  a  state 
having  a  constitution  of  the  one  sort,  we  shall 
expect  to  find  a  court  or  other  independent 
representative  of  the  sovereign  power  from 
which  the  constitution  was  derived,  which  shall 
protect  it  from  encroachments  on  the  part  of 
the  ordinary  law-making  power;  in  a  state  of 
the  other  sort,  we  shall  look  to  see  the  govem- 
^ing  authority  of  the  state  unfettered  by  any 
'cneraal  auuiority — itself  the  supreme  repre- 
sentative of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state. 

OrdfHary  ConatitutUm*. —  The  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  affords  the  best  modem  example 
of  the  nature  and  operation  of  an  ordinary 
constitution ;  that  of  the  United  States,  the 
best  example  of  an  eatraordiftaTy,  or  supreme, 
constitution.  The  British  constitution  is  an 
indefinite  body  of  legal  rules  and  principles, 
parti^  customary,  partly  the  result  of  judicial 
decisions,  and  partly  made  up  of  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. These  are  nowhere  collected  in  one  ^ace, 
but  must  be  extracted  from  the  whole  body  of 
the  ccanmon  and  statute  law  of  the  realm  and 
from  observation  of  the  workings  of  the  ^vern- 
ment.  Any  act  of  Parliament  and  any  judicial 
decision  may  modify  it,  and  not  infrequently 
statutes  have  been  passed  which  have  contained 
both  constitutional  and  ordinary  legislation 
mingled  together  in  one  and  the  same  para- 
graph. Not  cmly  is  there  no  authoritative  state- 
ment  of  the  British  eonstitution  to  be  found, 
but,  from  its  very  nature,  no  such  state- 
ment could  be  made.  So  much  of  it  depends 
upon  custom  and  so  much  is  left  to  time  and 
circumstance  that  the  most  precise  definition 
of  its  terms  would  be  the  most  misleading. 
No  taw,  statutory  or  judicial,  has  created  the 
cabinet*  to  which,  as  the  executive  committee  of 


the  House  of  Commons,  the  government  of  the 
Empire  is  at  present  committed;  but  whether  it 
is  really  the  cabinet,  or  a  committee  of  the  cab- 
inet, or  the  Prime  Minister,  that  governs  Eng- 
land, is  so  much  a  question  of  personality  and 
of  circumstfuices  that  it  defies  answer.  So  no 
one  can  say  whether  the  crown  still  retains  the 
ancient  prerogative  of  vetoing  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  power 
is  extinct  The  only  safe  statement  that  could 
be  made,  however,  would  be  that  the  right  has 
not  been  exercised  for  nearly  200  years,  and 
that  only  a  grave  emergency  would  justify  the 
sovereign  in  employing  it;  and  if  this  should 
occur,  there  is  no  lawful  process  hv  which  the 
act,  however  repugnant  to  current  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment in  England,  could  be  declared  uncon- 
stitutional or  deprived  of  its  legal  effect  Under 
such  a  system  the  constitution  would  sanction 
any  governmental  act  which  could  be  p^ormed 
without  precipitating  a  rev(dution. 

The  latest  Enj^lsh  writers  distinguish  be- 
tween the  law  and  the  outtom  of  the  constitu- 
tion— ^the  former  having  reference  to  certain 
statutory  provisions  (such  as  the  act  settling  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  the  bill  of  rights,  etc.) 
which,  being  laws  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term  and  tending  to  limit  the  authority  of  a 
single  branch  of  the  government  and  not  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament,  are  capable  of  en- 
forcement by  the  courts;  and  the  latter,  to  the 
great  body  of  customary  rules  and  observances 
which  in  practice  control  the  working  of  the 
government  and  the  distribution  of  its  powers, 
but  are  enforced  only  by  public  opinion  and 
by  respect  for  the  settled  order  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  latter  are  not  true  laws,  as  they 
lack  the  sanction  of  any  legal  authority  to  de* 
Clare  and  enforce  them.  In  the  field  of  ordi- 
naiy  jurisprudence  no  such  distincticm  as  this 
can  be  drawn  between  custom  and  law.  There 
custom  t«  law  and  wilt  be  enforced  as  such. 
But  the  case  is  manifestly  different  in  the 
sphere  of  constitutional  taw,  for  there  a  cus- 
tom tending  to  restrict  the  action  of  the  sover- 
eign power  can  find  no  jurisdiction  to  enforce  it 

A  cwstitution  of  the  ordinary  l^al  type  may 
belong  to  either  of  the  two  old  catefforiea  of 
'Vritten"  and  ""unwritten"  constitutions-HUi 
unwritten  constitution  being  one  which  is  wholly 
or  largely  based  on  custom  or  judicial  decisions, 
and  a  written  constitution  being  the  result  of 
a  specific  act  of  legislation  and  having  the  defi- 
nite form  and  the  certainty  of  a  body  of  statute 
law.  But  the  distinction,  though  sound  enough, 
is  of  no  practical  importance,  as  no  considera- 
tions of  political  philosophy  or  of  \eml  validity 
are  invMved  in  it.  In  fact,  every  political  con- 
stitution is  a  composite  of  common  and  statute 
law,  of  custom  and  l^alatiixi,  and  the  valid- 
ity of  ita  several  provisions  is  not  in  the  least 
dependent  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  embody  have  acquired  the 
form  and  content  of  legal  authority.  The  Brit- 
ish constitution,  e.g.,  is  much  more  than  a  body 
of  customary  law.  At  least  five  important 
sources  of  the  rules  and  principles  which  it 
embodies  may  be  distinguished.  These  are: 
1.  Two  principal  treaties,  the  Act  of  Union  with 
Scotland  in  1707  and  the  Act  of  Union  with 
Ireland  in  1800.  2.  Certain  great  "compacts," 
viz.,  Magna  Charta  in  121 S,  the  Declaration 
of  Right  in  1689,  and  the  Act  of  Settlement  in 
1701.  3.  A  large  numtter  of  public  acts  of  Par- 
liament, ranging  from  matters  of  the  greatest 
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to  those  of  the  least  political  importance.  4. 
The  body  of  precedents  and  customs  known  aa 
the  common  law.  6.  The  usages  and  practices 
known  specificallj  as  the  customs  of  the  consti- 
tution, which  are  in  realify  the  mass  ot  prac- 
tical expedients  and  understandings  ^  which 
government  is  mainly  carried  on.  To  these 
ast  we  have  denied  the  character  of  law,  partly 
because  of  their  indefiniteness  and  fluctuation, 
but  more  particularly  because  of  their  lack  of 
a  sanction.    The  fourth  class  consists  of 

legal  rules  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  but 
of  the  sort  contemplated  by  the  use  of  the  word 
"unwritten";  but  neverthdeas,  if  formal  treat* 
ies  and  acts  of  Parliament  are  written  law, 
thai  is  the  British  constitution  in  part  at 
least,  a  written  constitution.  Some  constitu- 
tions of  the  ordinary  type,  however,  are  of  the 
strictly  "written"  sort,  being  the  result  of  a 
single  legislative  act  or  a  grant  of  power  from 
the  sovereign  head  of  the  state.  Most  of  the 
constitutions  which  have  been  promulgated  in 
the  several  states  of  continental  Europe,  as 
well  as  that  of  Japan,  are  of  this  character. 
They  have  tiie  common  characteristic  of  the 
lack  of  any  superior  sanction.  A  law  enacted 
by  the  ordinary  legislative  authority  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  supreme  executive  power  of 
the  state  is  a  law,  whether  sanctioned  by  the 
constitution  or  not.  In  other  words,  a  law  may 
be  unconstitutional  and  yet  valid. 

Extraordinary  Gonatitwtiotu. — Aa  the  polity 
of  the  British  Empire  furnishes  the  best  ex- 
ample of  the  OTdinaiy,  "flexible,"  and  unwrittoi 
constitution,  so  does  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  United  States  exhibit  the  b«8t  and  most' 
characteristic  crastitution  of  the  opposite  fype 
— of  the  extraordinary,  or  supreme,  and  "rigid" 
form.  Though  the  constitutions  of  the  general 
government  and  of  the  several  States  have  very 
great  and  even  fundamental  differences,  they 
are  all  alike  in  this  res^t,  that  the  organic 
law  has  a  sanction  superior  to  that  of  tl^  or- 
dinary law  of  the  land;  that  the  ConsUtutioa 
is  in  fact  "the  supreme  law"  to  which  the  or- 
dinary law  must  conform;  that  the  sovereignty 
is  not  wholly  committed  to  the  ordinary  agen- 
cies of  government,  but  the  power  of  these  is 
limited,  and  that  this  limitation  on  legislative 
and  executive  action  is  not  a  mere  form  of 
words,  but  is  rendered  effective  by  the  power 
vested  in  the  courts  of  annulling  acts  of  govern- 
ment in  contravention  of  the  supreme  law.  The 
Federal  government  and  the  governments  of 
the  States  are,  therefore,  not  sovereign,  but 
legally  limited  corporations,  strictly  analogous 
to  private  and  minor  municipal  corporations, 
which  derive  a  limited  authority  from  the  State 
which  created  them.  There  is  nothing  singular 
in  the  power  exercised  by  the  courts  in  declaring 
a  corporate  act  invalid  because  of  its  tran- 
scending the  legal  autiiorlty  of  the  body  per- 
forming it,  even  in  the  political  sphere.  It  is 
plain  that  the  political  action  of  a  colony,  even 
of  the  "self-governing"  t^pe,  and  of  dependent 
States,  as  well  as  of  cities  and  towns,  is  sub- 
ject to  control  by  the  dominant  political 
authority.  .  The  British  Parliament  and  the 
English  courts  exercised  this  authority  over 
the  American  Colonies  as  t^ey  now  exercise  it 
over  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.  The 
novelty  of  the  American  system  consists  in  the 
application  of  this  familiar  principle  to  inde- 
pradoit  and  sovereirai  States.  The  ri^t  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  tite  United  States,  and  even 


of  the  ordinary  Federal  tribunals,  to  pass  upon 
the  validity  of  acts  of  the  national  Congress 
was  long  disputed,  but  it  was  asserted  by  th« 
Supreme  Court  as  early  as  1797,  and  actually 
exercised  in  the  celebrated  ease  of  Marbury  v. 
liadison  in  1803.  This  craielnsion  was  so  plainly 
sound,  and  so  obviously  necessary  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  American  constitutional  scheme,  that 
it  has  been  generally  acquiesced  in.  Several 
of  the  State  courts  haid  in  the  meantime  reached 
a  simitar  decision  as  to  their  authority  to  nul- 
lify acts  of  their  own  legislatures  when  in  con- 
flict with  the  local  constitution  or  with  that  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  prindi^e  nuy  now 
be  regarded  as  mi  essential  part  of  the  orasti- 
tutional  imtem  of  the  United  States.  See 

SUPBEHE  COUBT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  is  one  important  difference  between  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  the  several  States.  The  national  government 
being  a  federal  union  of  independent  common- 
wealths— some  of  them  existing  before  its  for- 
mati<Hi  and  others  having  come  into  t^e  Union 
as  indei^endent  States — the  national  Constitu- 
tion is  simply  a  grant  of  powers  from  the  latter 
to  the  former,  while  the  State  eonstituticms  are 
merely  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the  or- 
dinary agencies  of  government  of  the  Stato. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  no  powers  excepting  such  as  are  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  to  which  it  owes  its 
existence,  while  the  State  governments,  on  the 
contrary,  have  vested  in  them  the  full  sor- 
ereigntv  of  the  commonwealth,  excepting  as 
this  is  limited  by  the  local  constitutitm  and  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  function  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States  in  interpreting  their  respective  consti- 
tutions is  very  different  therefore.  An  act  of 
Congress  is  invalid  if  it  transcends  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government  by  the  fundamental  law;  whereas, 
an  act  of  the  L^slature  can  he  impeached  for 
nuMHistitntioiiali^  only  if  it  is  in  emtraTcn- 
tion  of  the  limits  placed  by  the  Constitution 
cm  legislative  power. 

In  general,  constitutions  may  be  amended,  al- 
tered, or  abrogated  by  the  same  power  which 
created  them,  or  by  a  process  provided  in  the 
fundamental  law  for  that  purpose.  A  consti- 
tution which  is  the  free  gift  of  the  sovereign 
authority  may  be  recalled  or  nullified  by  the 
authority  that  ctmferred  it.  A  rigid  consti- 
tution of  the  American  type,  which  is  the  crea- 
tion of  the  people,  and  miich  cannot  be  directly 
changed  without  their  concurrence,  has  in  prac- 
tice been  found  to  be  of  the  moat  inflexible  kind. 
For  a  period  of  more  than  60  years  after  the 
adoption  in  1803  of  the  Twelfth  Amendment 
(relative  to  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President)  the  Constitutitni  of  the  United  Statea 
did  not  suffer  a  single  amendment,  and  the  three 
amendments  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  as  the  result  thereof,  and  the  two 
recent  amendments  (1913)  empowering  the 
Congress  to  enact  an  income  tax  and  providing 
for  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by 
popular  vote,  have  been  the  only  changes  whico 
it  has  since  sustained.  Like  the  English  cmati- 
tution,  however,  it  has  changed  greatly,  thongli 
imperceptibly,  by  the  insidiQUB  processes  of  cus- 
tom and  of  judicial  interpretation.  The  history 
and  language  of  the  instrument,  and  the  nature 
of  the  enables  which  it  has  undergone,  will  be 
set  fortii  in  the  article  on  the  ComrTiiVTioir  of 
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THE  United  States.  See  also  Qovebnuent; 
State;  Sotebbiontt;  Qbbat  Bbitain;  and  the 
titles  of  other  Stat^  concerning  whose  contti- 
tutions  information  ia  sought. 

Commit:  Bryce,  Tht  Amerioan  Commonumlth 
(4th  ed.,  London  and  New  York,  1913)  and 
Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudmos  (London 
and  New  York,  1901) ;  Burgess,  Politioal  8eienoe 
and  Comparative  Constitutional  Law  (Boston, 
1900) ;  Aoson,  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Consti- 
tution, part  i  (7th  ed.,  Oxford,  1893),  part  ii 
(2d  ed.,  1896);  Dioey,  Lectures  Introductory 
to  the  Study  of  the  taw  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution (4th  ed.,  London,  1893) ;  Bf^iehot,  The 
Bnffliah  Constitution  (new  ed.,  London,  1896); 
IfoCliUn,  Constitutional  Law  in  th«  UnUed 
States  (New  York,  190S);  Cooley.  Treatise  on 
the  Constitutional  Limitations  which  Rest  upon 
the  Legislative  Power  of  the  States  (Boston). 
Consult  also  the  historical  woAs  referred  to 
under  the  various  titles  UniTKD  Statu;  Gbkat 
Bbitain,  etc. 

CONSTITTTTION^  Cheuioal.  See  Cheu- 
ibtbt;  Cabbow  COMPOUWOa;  Sikbeochekistbt. 

OOirSTrnTTZOH,  Thb.  a  44-0011  frigate, 
the  moat  famous  vessel  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
United  States  navy,  sometimes  called  "Old  Iron- 
sides," from  the  hardness  of  her  pladking  and 
timbers.  She  was  launched  on  Oct.  21,  1797, 
hnt  was  not  completed  and  equipped  until  the 
following  year,  when  she  put  to  sea  under  Cap- 
tain Nicholson  for  service  against  the  French. 
During  the  war  with  Tripoli,  1801-06  (see  Bab- 
BABT  PowEBa,  Wabs  wteh),  sfae  was  Pr«lile*B 
flagship  and  in  1805  took  part  in  three  of  the 
fire  bombardments  of  the  port  of  Tripoli.  In 
July,  1812,  in  command  of  Isaac  Hiui  (q.T.), 
she  escaped  from  a  British  squadron  off  ihe 
New  Jersey  coast,  after  a  spirited  chase  of  three 
days,  and  on  August  19,  off  Cape  Race,  fought 
her  famous  battle  with  the  Oiterriire,  Captain 
Dacres,  a  somewhat  weaker  English  frigate, 
which  she  left  a  total  wreck  after  an  engagement 
of  30  minutes,  the  English  losing  79  of  their 
crew,  the  Americans  14.  On  Decen^ier  29,  under 
tiie  command  of  Captain  Bainbridge,  she  cap- 
tured off  Bahfa,  Brazil,  the  Java  (38  guns.  Cap- 
tain Lambert ) ,  after  a  two  hours'  engagement,  in 
which  the  British  lost  300  in  killed  and  wounded, 
the  Americans  34.  On  Feb.  14,  1814,  under 
Captain  Stewart,  she  captured  the  Picton,  16 
guns,  and  a  convoy,  in  the  West  Indies;  and 
on  Feb.  20,  1815,  ^e  took  the  Cyane,  34  guns, 
and  the  Letwit,  18  guns,  after  a  fierce  engage- 
ment— ^reoiarkable  for  the  seamanship  of  the 
Americans  and  the  gallantry  of  the  English — 
between  the  Madeira  Islands  and  Gibraltar. 
The  English  lost  19  killed  and  42  wounded 
out  of  320;  the  Americana,  6  killed  and  0 
wounded  out  of  451.  Soon  afterward  the  Con- 
stitution was  closely  pursued  by  a  British  squad- 
ron, which  recaptured  the  Levant.  Reported 
onseawortby  between  1828  and  1830,  she  was 
ordered  to  be  dismantled,  but  was  retained  in 
deference  to  the  popular  sentiment  aroused  by 
Holmes's  poem  "Old  Ironsides"  and  in  1833  was 
rebuilt.  She  went  out  of  commission  in  1865  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  was  subsequently  used  as  a 
training  ship,  was  again  partially  rebuilt  in 

1877,  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  the  last  time  in 

1878,  and  was  stored  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard 
in  1897.  Consult:  Hollis,  The  Frigate  Consti- 
tution (Boston,  1900) ;  Roosevelt,  The  Naval 
War  of  181i  (New  York.  1882) ;  Barnes,  Naval 
A-atUms  of  the  War  of  181S  (ib.,  1896). 


CON'STITtr'TIONAI.  liAW.    In  general, 

that  branch  of  public  law  which  deals  with  the 
nature  and  organization  of  government,  the  dis- 
tribution and  mode  of  exercising  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  state,  and  the  relations  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  those  who  are  subject  to  its  author- 
f ^.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  nsnlatioa 
of  tiie  external  relations  of  a  state  witn  other 
states,  tiiese  being  governed  by  international 
law,  though  the  agencies  for  maintaining  those 
relations,  and  the  determination  of  their  char- 
acter and  form,  may  be  included  within  tiie 
constitutional  law  of  the  state.  Thus,  the  choice 
of  ambassadors,  as  well  as  their  rank  and  func- 
tions, being  the  direct  concern  of  the  state  they 
are  dioaen  to  represent,  is  governed  by  its  eon* 
stitational  law,  and  so,  in  the  United  States, 
is  the  power  exercised  hy  the  Senate  in  approv< 
ing,  amending,  or  rejectuag  treaties  with  foreign 
powers. 

Again,  where  the  states  are  not  related  to  one 
another  as  independent  political  communities, 
but  sustain  a  relation  of  superior  and  depend- 
ent states,  as  of  a  colony  to  the  parent  state, 
or  a  subject  to  »  dominant  state,  or  of  a  mem- 
ber of  a  federati<Hi  of  states  to  the  central  au- 
thority, such  relations  are  matters  not  of  inter* 
national,  but  of  constitutional  law.  Thus,  the 
Acts  of  Union  of  England  with  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  the  acts  of  the  British  Parliament 
incorporating  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia,  and  the  South  African 
Confederation,  the  various  acts  of  Congress 
providing  for  the  government  of  Porto  Rico, 
Oiwaii,  and  the  several  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  the  provisicma  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution determining  tiie  rdations  between  tJie 
general  government  and  the  individual  States — 
all  these  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  ctmstilu- 
tional  law  of  the  states  affected  by  them  as 
are  their  bills  of  rights,  or  tiie  laws  and  customs 
determining  the  powers  of  their  respective 
legislatiires. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  political  communities 
iHiy  be  tm  some  purposes  ctmstitutionaUy  re* 
Uted  and  may  yet  in  some  respects  remain 
foreign  to  one  another.  Thus,  while  the  rela- 
ti<His  of  the  several  States  of  the  American 
commonwealth  to  the  central  authority,  and, 
through  that  authority  to  one  another,  are  gov- 
erned by  their  constitutional  law,  they  are  yet 
for  many  purposes  independent  of  one  another, 
and,  in  so  far  as  they  are  independent,  their 
relations  are  matters  of  intemattimal  and  not 
of  constitutional  law. 

Specifically,  the  eonstitnticmal  law  of  a  state 
consists  of  its  constitution,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
is  legally  effective,  together  with  the  construc- 
tions and  interpretations  which  it  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  courts  or  other  competent 
authority. 

British  Constitutional  Law. — ^Under  a  flexi- 
ble constitution  like  that  of  England,  which  is 
mainly  the  result  of  the  accumuwted  experioice 
of  centuries,  the  principal  function  of  constitu- 
tional law  is  to  discriminate  between  those  por- 
tions of  the  constitution  which  are  law,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  i.e.,  which  have  a  l^al 
sanction  and  will  be  declared  by  the  courts,  and 
those  that  rest  only  upon  the  customs  of  the 
community  and  upon  considerations  of  practi- 
cal expediency.  These  last,  which  are  known 
as  the  "custom  of  the  cmsiitution,"  may  have 
a  moral  sanction  which  makes  them  for  tke 
time  hang  as  effective  poUtieally  as  the  law 
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of  the  constitution.  But,  being  l^lly  ineffec- 
tive, i.e.-,  unenforceable  by  the  authority  of  the 
fltate,  they  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  belong  in 
the  cat^ory  of  constitutional  law.  Ae  a  con- 
siderable pu^  of  the  British  constitution  ia  made 

S)  of  such  customs  and  practical  expedients, 
e  ranee  of  law  comprism  within  it  is  com- 
paratiray  narrow.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
bowever,  that  though  custom,  in  and  by  itself 
considered,  is  not  a  part  of  constitutional 
law,  it  may  become  a  source  of  such  law  by 
being  adopted  by  the  courts  and  declared  in 
judicial  decisions.  More  than  one  of  the  so- 
called  liberties  of  the  sobjeet  in  Eiurland  have 
thns  arisen  and  now  form  part  of  the  common 
law  of  the  land.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that 
in  Great  Britain  constitutional  law  does  not 
exist  as  a  separate  and  distinct  body  of  rules 
and  precedents,  its  provisions  being  an  integral 
part  of  the  common  and  statute  law  of  the 
realm,  from  which  they  are  to  be  collected. 

Amerioan  CoiuHtutional  Law. — In  a  state 
which  has  a  constitution  of  the  "fixed"  or  statu- 
tory type,  like  tiie  United  States,  much  less  is 
left  to  convention  and  understanding,  and  much 
less  depends  upon  custom  and  expediency.  The 
area  of  law  under  such  a  constitution  is,  tiiere- 
fore,  much  wider,  while  the  task  of  the  con- 
stitutional lawyer  is  much  simpler.  The  con- 
stitutional law  of  such  a  state  consists  of  the 
terms  of  the  constitution  itself,  with  the  amend* 
ments  thereto,  and  the  judicial  decisions  in 
which  Its  provisions  have  ccane  up  for  constmc- 
tiott  and  application.  No  acts  of  the  legislature 
declaring  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  no  treaty 
with  a  foreign  government,  no  abdication  of 

?ower  by  any  arm  of  the  state,  enters  into  it. 
Q  the  American  system  the  only  authoritative 
exposition  of  a  constitution  is  that  furnished 
by  the  courts.  This  extraordinary  jurisdiction 
is  not  confined  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  is 
exercised  as  well  by  the  inferior  Federal  courts 
and  by  tiie  rcgidar  triinmals  of  the  several 
States.  As  constitutional  law,  the  judgments 
of  these  courts  vary  accordii^  to  the  constitu- 
tion whose  provisions  are  under  examination. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the 
final  authority  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
the  supreme  appellate  courts  of  the  several  States 
on  the  constitutions  of  their  respective  States. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  tnat  the  judicial 
power  in  the  United  States  extraids  to  acts  of 
Congress  and  of  the  legislatures,  the  CoDstitu- 
tion  being  tbe  supreme  law  to  which  all  lefpsla- 
tion  must  conform;  whereas,  the  Briti^  con- 
stitution not  being  a  supreme  law,  but  a  part 
of  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land,  the  powers  of 
Parliament  are  not  and  cannot  be  limited  by 
it.  Accordingly  judicial  decisions  upon  the 
l^slative  power  and  its  limitations,  which  con- 
Eutute  the  bulk  of  constitutional  law  in  the 
United  States,  are  wholly  unknown  in  England. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  leading  principle  of 
American  constitutional  law — that  all  acts  of 
government,  whether  legislative,  judicial,  or  ad- 
ministrative, made  or  done  in  contravention  of 
the  Constitution,  are  void.  This  principle  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
several  States  and  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
But,  the  Federal  government  being  one  of 
strictly  limited  powers,  a  still  more  striiufent 
principle  is  applied  to  test  the  validity  of  its 
acts,  viz.,  that  they  are  void  if  not  specially 
sanctioned  by  the  fundamental  law.  But  it 
does  not  He  wittdn  the  competence  of  the  eovrts 


to  control  the  action  of  the  State  on  any  other 
principles  than  such  as  are  laid  down  in  the 
fundamental  law.  They  cannot  declare  void 
an  act  within  the  general  competence  of  the 
legislative  powers,  merely  because  it  is  con- 
traiy  to  natural  justice,  or  because  it  violates 
funcUimental  principles  of  republican  govern- 
ment, or  because  of  a  supposed  eonfli<^  with 
the  general  spirit  of  the  Constitutira.  It  should 
be  added  that  an  act  adjudged  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional is  held  to  have  been  void  and  with- 
out legal  validi^  from  the  time  of  its 
enactment. 

In  the  article  CoNBrmmoN  m  the  Uittibi 
States  (q.v.)  reference  is  made  to  certain 
changes  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stat^  has  undergone  as  the  result  of  judicial 
interpretation  and  the  slow  growth  of  custom. 
The  former  of  these  is  clearly  a  part  of  con- 
stitutional law,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how 
far  a  particuhur  custom,  if  threatened  with 
violation,  would  be  supported  by  the  courts. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  Uutt  the  Supreme 
Court  would  not  hesitate  to  reeognixe  a  well- 
established  practice  of  the  government  as  a 
part  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  land.  If, 
e.g.,  a  presidential  elector  should  at  ^e  present 
time  assert  his  right  to  disr^ard  the  instruc- 
tions under  which  he  was  chosen  and  cast  his 
vote  for  the  candidate  of  the  opposing  party, 
there  is  at  least  a  question  whether  he  could 
not  be  restrained  1^  the  courts  from  carrying 
his  intention  into  effect.  Consult:  Boutany, 
The  Engligh  OotutitutioK  (London  and  New 
York,  1891 ) ;  Story,  Commmtariet  on  the  Otm- 
atituiion  of  iKe  United  Btatea  (5th  ed.,  Boston, 
1891);  McClain,  Constitutional  Law  in  the 
United  Btatea  (New  York,  190S).  See  Con- 
BTiTnnoN  or  tbb  Uritid  Staiis;  Law;  Pm- 
uc  Law. 

CONSTirUTIONAl.  UmON  FABTY.  A 

party,  formed  chiefly  out  of  the  remnants  of 
the  S^MW-Nothing  and  Whig  parties,  which  met 
in  convention  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1860,  and 
nominated  John  Bell  (q.v.)  and  Edward  Ever- 
ett (q.v.)  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
respectively,  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
on  a  platform  which  declared  simply  for  "tbe 
Constitution  of  the  country,  the  imion  of  the 
States,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws."  The 
party  carried  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennes- 
see, and  east  a  popular  vote  of  about  600,000, 
and  an  electoral  vote  of  39,  in  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion. After  this  campaign  the  party  virtually 
went  out  of  existence.  It  was  also  known  as  the 
"Bell-Everett  party." 

CONSTITCfTION  OT  ATHEHS.  The  titie 
of  a  work  by  Aristotle  (q.v.). 

CONSTITUTION  07  XATTER.  See  Mat- 
ter, Pbofebties  of. 

CONSTITUTION  07  THE  UillTJU> 
STATES.  The  Federal  C<nistituti(m  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  one  of  the  class  of 
"written"  and  "rigid"  constitutions,  and  tbe 
most  important  example  of  a  constitution  of  the 
"supreme"  or  "extraordinary*'  type.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  not  only  the  result  of  a  definite  purpose 
and  of  a  deliberate  act  of  legislation,  embodied 
in  written  form;  it  is  not  only  incapable  of 
modification  by  ordinary  l^islative  processes; 
but  it  is  the  true  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to 
which  all  other  law  must  conform,  and  con- 
formity to  it  is  the  test  of  the  validity  of  the 
ordinary  law.  The  commanding  qnali^  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  is  the  fact  that  it  ia  not. 
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like  moet  political  constitntioiis,  including  those 
of  the  Mveral  States  of  the  American  Union,  a 
mere  restriction  upon  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
erning powers  of  the  state,  but  that  it  creates  a 
new  frame  of  government,  which  it  endows  with 
certain  limited  powers,  and  from  which  it  de- 
liberately withholds  all  powers  not  so  granted. 
The  govemmettt  so  constituted  by  it  is,  tiiere- 
for^  a  gorenunent  of  granted,  and  not  of  ante> 
cedent,  autiiority,  and  the  Constitution  is  not 
only  tiie  suprenie  law  of  the  land,  but  compre- 
hends witbin  itself  the  whole  of  that  law. 

There  is  some  confusion,  therefore,  in  the  use 
of  such  phrases  as  the  "territorial  extent,"  "the 
Constitution  follows  the  flag,"  and  whether  the 
Constitution  "applies"  to  certain  newly  acquired 
Territwies.  Strictiy  speaking,  the  Constituticm 
has  no  territorial  extension;  it  neither  expands 
nor  contracts  with  the  limits  of  American  juris- 
diction; but,  whmterer  those  limits  may  be,  it 
steadily  and  inTariably  binds  the  goremmental 
agencies  of  the  nation  and  limits  their  authority. 
In  so  far  as  it  confers  general  powers  of  govern- 
ment on  the  President  and  Congress,  those 
powers  may  be  exercised  in  the  ends  of  the  earth 
as  well  as  within  the  limits  of  the  original 
States;  whereas  the  restrictions  upon  that  power 
are  equally  valid  wherever  it  may  be  exercised. 

This  view  of  the  Federal  Constitution  as  a 
carefully  guarded  pant  of  powers  to  the  oentiral 
government,  explains  even  those  gtiarantees  of 
personal  liberty  and  security  which  it  contains 
and  which  are  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Bill 
of  Rights  of  the  Constitution  (Amendments 
I-X).  These  are  not,  as  they  are  commonly 
understood,  an  unlimited  charter  of  liberties  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  only  restric- 
tions upon  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  by 
the  President  and  Congress.  They  are  not  aimed 
at  the  States  or  at  local  authority.  It  is  an- 
nounced as  "a  settled  rule  of  construction  of  the 
national  Constitution,  that  the  limitations  it  im- 
poses upon  the  powers  of  government  are  in  all 
cases  to  be  understood  as  limitations  upon  the 
government  of  the  Union  only,  except  where  the 
States  are  expressly  mentioned"  (Cooley,  Con- 
stitutional Limitations,  p.  10) .  Accordingly, 
even  such  a  right  as  that  of  trial  by  jury  in 
criminal  cases,  which  is  usually  regarded  as 
one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  tiie  American 
citizen,  is  by  the  Federal  Constitution  protected 
only  against  violatirai  by  Congress  and  the 
Federal  judiciary.  Excepting  as  they  are  re- 
strained by  their  own  constitutions,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  several  States  from 
abolishing  the  jury  system  entirely. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ia  not,  as  it  fs  conceived  by  foreigners,  a 
complete  scheme  of  government  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  but  only  a  part,  and  that  the 
smaller  part,  of  such  a  scheme.  To  fill  out  the 
outline,  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  several 
States  must  be  taken  into  account.  These  pro- 
vide by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  machinery  of 
government,  the  securities  of  life,  liberty,  and 
prwerty,  and  the  political  rights  of  the  citizen. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  reprinted  in  this  article,  r^- 
resents  a  long  process  of  experiment  and  dis- 
cussion, in  the  course  of  which  the  jealousies  and 
conflicting  interests  of  the  different  States  and 
sections  of  which  the  Union  was  made  up,  were 
gradually  compromised  and  subordinated  to  the 
common  welfare  of  all.  The  Articles  of  Confed- 
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eration,  by  which  the  ill-jointed  union  of  the 
13  original  States  was  held  together  from  1779 
to  1780,  can  scarcely  be  described  as  a  constitu- 
tion, in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term,  as  they 
created  only  the  form  and  not  the  substance  of 
government,  and  vested  no  real  authority  in  the 
common  representatives  of  the  several  common- 
wealths. They  were  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
treatj  of  alliance,  by  which  the  States  bound 
themselves  to  common  action  and  under  which 
the  Cmigress  constituted  an  international  con- 
ference for  promoting  the  common  welfare.  The 
incmvenieaces  and  dangers  of  this  arrangement 
soon  became  too  pressing  to  be  ignored,  and  in 
Februaiy,  1787,  Congress  took  such  action  as 
its  limited  powers  permitted  and  passed  a 
resolution,  sug^ting  that  a  convention  of  dele- 

Sates  from  the  several  States  be  held  at  Phila- 
elphia  on  the  second  Monday  of  May  following, 
*'fot  the  ac^  and  enress  pmpose  of  revising 
the  Articles  of  Ctmfeuratifm,  and  reporting  to 
Congress  and  the  several  State  I^slatnres  such 
alteratictts  and  provisions  therein  as  shall,  when 
agreed  to  by  Congress  and  confirmed  by  the 
States,  render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  government,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union." 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution  of  Congress,  dele- 
gates from  12  of  the  13  States  (Rhode  Island 
alone  being  unrepresented)  assembled  at  Phila- 
delphia, the  convention  opening  its  sessions  in 
Independence  Hall  on  May  14,  1787,  under  the 
presidency  of  George  Washington.  For  four 
months  the  delegates  carried  on  the  great  work 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  them,  and  at  the 
close  of  their  deliberations,  on  Sept.  17,  1787, 
they  had  completed  the  Constitution  of  tiie 
IJnited  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  amend- 
ments, in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it  to-day. 
Their  work  was  promptiy  approved  by  Congress, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1788  had  been 
adopted  by  11  of  the  States  and  went  into 
operation  among  them.  The  two  remaining 
States,  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island,  ratified 
it  and  entered  into  the  American  Union  in  1789 
and  1700,  respectively. 

These  results  were  not  achieved  without  diffi- 
culty— ^in  tiie  face  of  profound  differences  of 
iminion.  In  most  of  the  States  the  ratification 
of  the  CmutitntiOTi  was  secured  by  narrow  ma- 
jorities and  after  prolonged  and  earnest  discus- 
sion, and  in  none  of  the  States  was  it  approved 
with  anything  approaching  unanimity.  This  op- 
position and  these  differences  of  opinion  were 
primarily  due  to  what  have  been  called  "the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution."  These  were 
three  in  number.  The  first  dealt  with  the  funda- 
mental conflict  between  those  who  desired  a 
strong  central  authority  and  those  who  feared 
the  extension  of  executive  power.  This  was 
compromised  by  investing  the  President  of  tiie 
Republic  with  great  powers,  but  for  a  limited 
term  only,  and  by  a  complicated  system  of 
"checks  and  balances,"  whereby  the  exercise  of 
his  power  was  at  divers  points  and  in  various 
ways  subjected  to  the  control  of  Congress  or  of 
the  Senate.  _ 

The  second  compromise  was  of  the  conflict  <rf 
the  great  and  small  States,  the  former  claiming 
the  weight  in  the  national  government  to  which 
their  size,  wealth,  and  popmation  entitled  them, 
and  the  hitter  insisting  upon  the  recognition  of 
their  equality  as  independent,  self-governing 
commonwealths.  This  was  effected  by  the  in- 
stitutimi  of  two  chambers  of  legislati<»i— a  Sen- 
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ate.  in  which  the  States  were  to  have  equal 
representation,  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
in  which  the  representation  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  population.  This  compromise  involved 
also  the  delicate  question  of  the  distribution  of 
power  between  the  two  bouses  of  Congress. 

The  third  comprmnise  was  of  the  contrarcaray 
between  the  upholders  of  slavery  and  those  who 
believed  that  slavery  should  be  restricted  or 
abolished.  This  was  adjusted  by  the  proviso 
forbidding  Congress  to  prohibit  the  importation 
or  migration  of  slaves  before  the  year  1808  (Art. 
I,  Bee.  0),  and  the  requirement  that  fugitive 
slaves  shoiild  be  delivered  up  by  the  Stat^  in 
which  they  had  taken  refuge  <Art.  IV,  Sec.  2). 
As  no  power  was  conferred  upon  Congress  or 
the  President  to  interfere  with  alavoy  in  the 
States  in  which  it  existed,  the  institution  was 
left  within  the  complete  control  of  those 
States. 

In  some  of  the  States  great  dissatisfaction 
was  expressed  at  the  absence  of  anything  like  a 
Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Constitution,  and  for  a 
time  the  fear  was  felt  that  certain  of  the  States 
m^ht  refuse  to  ratify  unless  the  Constitutitm 
were  amended.  Accordingly  the  first  Congress 
after  the  adoptitm  of  the  Constitution  proposed 
a  series  of  amendments,  which  were  promptly 
ratified  by  tiie  States  as  Articles  I-X  of  the 
amendments  as  they  now  stand.  (See  Rights, 
Bill  of.)  Articles  XI  and  XII  speedily  fol- 
lowed, in  1793  and  1803,  respectively.  From 
that  date  to  the  Civil  War,  no  amendments  to 
tiie  ori^nal  instrument  were  adopted.  The  next 
three  amendments,  Articles  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV, 
were  adopted  in  1806,  1868,  and  1870,  respec- 
tively, as  a  part  of  the  reoonstruetion  policy  of 
the  government  after  the  Civil  War,  in  ordo"  to 
secure  to  the  lately  emancipated  slaves  the  legal 
and  political  benefits  of  full  citizenship  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  several  States,  and  the 
last  two.  Articles  XVI  and  XVII,  in  1913,  as 
the  long  result  of  the  democratic  movement  of 
the  new  century.  See  Rights,  Civu.;  Civil 
Wab;  Rbconstbuchoh;  Sutbt. 

It  remains  to  be  said.  In  conclnsim,  that,  In 
speaking  of  the  constitution  of  a  State,  reference 
is  made  to  the  whole  body  of  its  fundamental 
law,  whether  embodied  in  written  form  or  not. 
The  constitution  of  every  active  political  com- 
munity is  the  product  of  many  agencies  and  in* 
fluences,  not  merely  of  deliberate  l^islative 
action.  That  of  the  United  States  is  no  excep- 
tion to  tills  rule.  The  Constitution,  as  adopted 
in  the  early  formative  period  of  the  R^ublic, 
and  formally  amended  from  time  to  time  in  the 
manner  therein  prescribed,  has  been  more  exten- 
sively  amended  by  the  insensible  processes  of  use 
and  custom  and  by  the  far-reaching  efi'ects  of 
judicial  construction.  As  to  the  last,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Constitution,  in  setting  up  a  su- 
preme judicial  tribunal,  with  the  hmction  of 

{lassing  upon  the  validily  of  national  and  State 
egislative  action  and  of  executive  action,  has 
indirectly  provided  for  a  process  of  amendment 
much  more  efficacious  than  that  directly  pro- 
vided. The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
as  it  exists  to-day,  therefore,  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts  and  in  the 
political  practice  of  the  pet^le,  as  well  as  in 
the  text  of  the  original  articles  and  their  formal 
amendments.  The  leading  authorities  on  tiie 
CoMtitvtion  are:  The  PeOeralist;  EUiott'a  D»- 
tefss  in  Oonvtmtion  on  fAe  Ad(tption  of  the 
Federal  OotuHtuHm;  Curtis,  Hi»tory,  Origin, 


Formation,  and  Adoption  of  the  Conetituiion  of 
the  United  States;  Story,  Oommentariea  on  this 
Conatitution  of  the  United  States;  Cooley,  Trea- 
tise on  the  Constitutional  lAmitatione  whieh  Rest 
upon  the  hegialative  Poicers  of  the  States;  Von 
Hoist,  Constitution^  Law  of  the  United  States 
of  Amarioa  (Chicago,  1887);  De  Toeqneville, 
Democracy  in  Amerfos  (LonicUm,  1836) ;  Biyee^ 
The  American  Commonwealth  (4th  ed.,  1913), 
and  the  Cases  on  Constitutiowil  Law  of  the 
United  States,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  B. 
Thayer  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1894-95).  See  also 
Constitution;  Constitutionju.  Law;  Sutbku 
Court  of  the  Unitis  Statbb.  The  text  of  the 
Constitutitm  is  as  follows: 


constitution  or  the  untted  statss 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  oria 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  prOvide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

AsncLB  I,  Sec.  1.  All  Iwislative  powov 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  ot 
the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  «  a  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  R^resentatives. 

Sec.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

No  persim  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall 
not  hare  attained  to  the  age  of  26  years,  and 
been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  in- 
habitant of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be 
chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  States  which  may 
be  included  within  this  Union  according  to  their 
renwctive  numbers,  which  shall  he  determined  by 
adding  to  the  whole  nuniber  of  free  persons,  in- 
cluding those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  oi 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  threft* 
fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumera- 
tion shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten 
years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct. 
The  number  of  Representatives  shidl  not  exceed 
(me  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State 
shall  have  at  least  one  Representative;  and  until 
such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  shall  be  entttied  to  choose  3 ;  Massa- 
chusetts, 8 ;  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations, 1;  Connecticut,  S;  New  York,  6;  New 
Jersey,  4;  Pennsylvania,  8;  Delaware,  1;  Mary- 
land, 6;  Virginia,  10;  North  Carolina,  6;  South 
Carolina,  6;  and  Georgia,  3. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation 
from  any  State,  the  executive  authority  thereof 
shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  dioose 
their  Speaker  and  other  officers;  and  shall  have 
the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Sec.  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  States 
chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years; 
and  each  Senator  shiUl  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  th^  shall  be  assembled  in 
consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be 
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divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes. 
The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  class  shall 
be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year, 
of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of 
the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen 
every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of 
the  legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive 
thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until 
the  next  mee^Bg  of  the  l^slatnre,  which  shall 
then  fill  such  Tacaneies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  Sraator  who  shall  not 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and 
been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabit- 
ant of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
also  be  president  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have 
no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  offieera, 
and  also  a  president  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Vice  President,  or  when  he  shall  exerdse 
tiie  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try 
all  impeachments;  when  sitting  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the 
Chief  Justice  shall  preside;  and  no  person  shall 
be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  presoit. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachmrait  shall  not 
extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and 
disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of 
honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States; 
but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be 
liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment, 
and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Sec.  4,  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  legida- 
ture  thereof ;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time, 
by  law,  malie  or  alter  such  regulations,  except 
as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in 
every  year,  and  anch  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall,  by  law, 
appoint  a  different  day. 

Sec.  5.  Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members,  and  a  maj<nity  of  each  shall  constitute 
a  qooninbto  do  buMuees;  but  a  smaller  number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  au- 
thorized to  compel  tlie  attendance  of  absent 
members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  penal- 
ties as  each  House  may  provide. 

Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings,  punish  its  memlters  for  disorderly 
beltavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  ^el  a  member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  pro> 
ceedings  and  from  time  to  time  publish  the 
same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their 
judgment  require  secrecy,  and  the  yeas  and  nays 
of  the  members  of  either  House  on  any  question 
shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present, 
be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Neither  House,  during  the  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, shall,  without  the  consent  of  tiie  other, 
adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses 
shall  be  sitting. 

Sec.  6.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
receive  a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be 
ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury 


of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases, 
except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  tlie  peace, 
be  privil^ed  from  arrest  during  their  attendance 
at  the  sessions  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and  for 
any  speech  or  detiate  in  either  House  they  shall 
not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  sluiH,  during  the 
time  for  which  be  was  elected,  be  appointra  to 
any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the 
emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased 
during  such  time;  and  no  person  holding  any 
office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member 
of  either  House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  7.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  we 
Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments, 
as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall,  before 
it  beccune  a  law,  be  presented  to  tiie  Prerident  of 
the  United  States-,  if  he  approve,  be  shall  sign 
it;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objec- 
tions, to  that  House  in  which  it  siull  luive 
originated,  who  sliall  enter  the  objections  at 
large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider 
it.  If  after  such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of 
that  House  shall  a^ee  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall 
be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other 
House,  by  wMch  it  shall  likewise  be  recon- 
sidered; and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  tliat 
House,  it  shall  tiecome  a  law.  But  in  all  such 
cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be 
entered  on  the  journal  of  each  House  respec- 
tively. If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by 
the  President  within  ten  days  ( Sunday  excepted ) 
after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the 
same  shMl  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjourn- 
ment prevent  its  return;  In  which  case  it  shall 
not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  ques- 
tion of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  before  the 
same  shall  talce  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him, 
or,  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  R^ze* 
sentatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations 
prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Sec.  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises shall  he  uniform  throuif^out  the  United 
States; 

To  borrow  mvaej  on  the  credit  of  the  United 

States; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  In- 
dian trib^; 

To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization, 
and  uniform  laws  on  the  si^ject  of  banlcruptcies 
throughout  the  United  8tat«; 

To  coin  money,  n^ulate  t^e  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures; 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeit- 
ing the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United 
States; 
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To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads; 

To  promote  the  pn^ress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times,  to  authors 
and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  re- 
spective writings  and  discoveries; 

To  eomititute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court; 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  fel<mie8 
oommitted  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against 
tile  law  of  nations; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on 
land  and  water; 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropria- 
tion of  money  to  tnat  use  shail  be  for  a  Imger 
terai  than  two  years; 

To  provide  and  mahitain  a  navy; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  r^ula- 
'  tion  of  the  land  and  naval  forces ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppreaa  insur- 
rections, and  repel  invasions; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disci> 
plining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part 
of  them  aa  may  be  employed  in  the  aerviee  of 
the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  re- 
mtectively  the  appointment  of  the  t^Boers,  and 
tiie  authoril^  of  training  the  militiu  aocooding 
to  the  discipline  prescri^d  by  Congress; 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become 
tiie  seat  of  the  Gknremment  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  exercise  like  auttiori^  over  all  places 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of 
tile  State  in  which  the  same  shall  oe,  for  the 
erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock' 
yards,  and  other  needful  buildings ;  and 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
tills  Constitutim  in  the  Government  of  the 
ITnited  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereM. 

See.  9.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such 
persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by 
Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be 
imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten 
diulars  for  each  peistm. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeaa  corpua- 
ahall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of 
rebellion  ot  invasion  tiie  pid>lic  safefy  may  re- 
quire it. 

Ko  bill  of  attainder  or  m  post  faoto  law  shall 

be  passed. 

No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid, 
unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumera- 
tion hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  du^  shall  be  laid  on  articles  ex* 
ported  from  any  State. 

No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  rcgnlati<m 
of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  thoee  of  another;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to 
or  from  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or 
pay  duties  in  another. 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law;  and  a  r^ular  statement  and  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expoiditurea  of  all  public  mou^ 
shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

No  titie  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States;  and  no  person  huding  any  office 


of  profit  or  trust  under  them  shall,  without  tiie 
consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  presoiit, 
emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever, 
from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  State. 

Sec.  10.  No  SUte  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  ctwfederation;  grant  letters  of 
mar([ue  and  rqtrisal;  coin  money;  anit  bills  of 
credit;  make  anything  but  gtdd  and  silver  coin 
a  tender  in  payment  of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of 
attainder,  eto  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  titie  of 
nobility. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consoit  of  the 
Congress,  lay  any  imposte  or  duties  on  imports 
or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  exeenUiw  its  inq>ectioD  laws;  and  the 
net  produce  of  u  duties  and  imposte,  laid  by 
any  State  on  imports  or  exporta,  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States;  and 
all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revisiwi 
and  oontrtrf  of  the  Congress. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or 
ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any 
a^pwment  or  compact  with  another  State,  or 
with  a  foreign  power,  or  enga^  in  war,  unless 
actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  duigCT 
aa  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

Abticle  II,  Sec.  1.  The  executive  power  shall 
be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  sliall  hold  his  office  during  the 
term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice 
President,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  dected 
aa  follows: 

Bach  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as 
the  I^slature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of 
electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be 
entitied  in  the  Congress;  but  no  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative, or  persons  holding  an  office  of  trust 
or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  141- 
pointed  an  elector. 

The  Congreas  may  determine  the  time  of 
chooeiu^  tiu  electors,  and  the  day  <m  whidi  tb^ 
shall  give  their  votes;  which  day  shall  be 
the  same  tbrooghout  the  United  States. 

No  person,  except  a  natural-bom  citizen  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  Stetes  at  the  time  ^f  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  President;  neither  shall  any  person 
be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thiriy-live  years,  and  been 
fourteen  years  resident  within  the  United  States. 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from 
office,  or  of  his  death,  resiniation,  or  inabili^ 
to  discharge  the  powers  ana  duties  of  the  said 
office,  the  same  dev<dve  on  the  Vice  Presi- 

dent, and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  tor 
the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  in- 
ability, both  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, decUring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as 
President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accc«diiu;ly, 
until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  Preu£iit 
shall  be  elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 
his  services  a  compefisation,  which  shall  neither 
be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period 
for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall 
not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolu- 
ment from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  hia  office, 
he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  afBrmati<m: 
"I  do  s(demnly  swear  (or  affirm)  tiiat  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  <^Soe  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  will,  to  the  beet  of  my 
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ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  be  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when 
called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States;  he  may  require  the  winion,  in  writii^, 
of  the  principal  officer  in  eaen  of  the  otecative 
dq>artm«it8  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall 
have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
offenses  against  the  United  States,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment. 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  moke  treaties,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur; 
and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
ambassadors,  other  public  minist^  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointments 
are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law;  but  the  Congress 
may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  in- 
ferior officers  as  they  think  prefer  in  the  Presi- 
dent alone,  in  the  courts  of  Uw,  or  in  the  heads 
of  departments. 

The  President  shall  have  power  to  All  up  all 
vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  ex- 
paUent;  he  may  on  ex^aordinary  occasions 
convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in 
cases  of  disagreement  between  them,  with  respect 
to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn 
them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he 
shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  min* 
isters;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commission  all 
the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

See.  4.  The  Presidoit,  Vice  President,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  he  re- 
moved from  cSieB  <m  in^eaehinent  far,  and  eoa- 
viction  of,  treason,  hribcvy,  or  other  h^h  crimes 
and  misdemeanors. 

Abticu:  hi.  Sec.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Con- 
gress may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  estab- 
lish. The  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  in- 
ferior courts,  shall  hM  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 
their  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be 
diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

See.  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  Con- 
stitution, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  mode,  or  which  shall  he  made,  under 
their  authority;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassa- 
dors,  other  poolic  ministers,  and  consuls;  to  all 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdieUoni  to 
controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States;  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another 
State;  between  citizens  of  different  States;  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands 
under  grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a 
State,  or  the  citizens  thoreof,  and  foreign  States, 
citizens,  or  subjects. 

In  all  eases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  pub- 
lic ministers,  and  consuls,  and  tiiose  in  which  a 


State  shall  be  party,  the  Supreme  Court  diall 
have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases 
before  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact, 
with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  rc^^nlations 
as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury;  and  such  trial 
shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes 
shall  have  been  committed;  but  when  not  com- 
mitted within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at 
such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law 
have  directed. 

Sec.  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in 
adhering  to  thdr  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort. 

No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless 
on  the  testimony  of  two  wltaesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

The  Congress  sbaU  have  power  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treason;  but  no  attainder  of 
treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  for- 
feiture except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted. 

Abticlk  ly,  Sec.  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall 
be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records, 
and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State. 
And  the  G<wgress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  proved,  and  tiie  effect  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  several  States. 

A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason, 
felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  jus- 
tice, and  be  found  in  anotiier  State,  shall,  on 
donand  of  the  executive  au^ority  of  the  State 
from  which  he  fled,  he  delivered  up,  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
crime. 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into 
another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  ser- 
vice or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  the  party  to  whfun  such  service  w  labcnr 
may  be  due. 

Sec.  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  1^  the 
Congress  into  t^is  Union;  but  no  new  State 
shaU  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  other  State,  nor  any  State  be 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States, 
or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as 
of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of 
and  make  ^1  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting tile  territory  or  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in 
this  Oonstitntion  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  particular  State. 

Sec.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the 
legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when  the 
legislature  cannot  be  ctmvened),  against  do- 
mestic violence. 

ABnCLE  v.  The  Congress,  whenever  two- 
Uiirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary, 
shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution, 
or,  on  the  application  of  the  l^latores  of 
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two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a 
convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in 
either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  ot 
the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  prwosed  by  the  Congress; 
provided,  that  no  amendment  which  may  be 
made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect 
the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  sec- 
tion  of  the  first  article;  and  that  no  State, 
without  its  consent,  ahiJil  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

AsTicLE  VI.  All  debts  contracted  and  engage- 
ments entered  into  before  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  this  Constitution,  as  wider 
the  Confederation. 

This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
uid  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges 
in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any- 
thing in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  members  of  the  several  State 
l^alatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial 
officers,  botii  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oatii  or  affir- 
mation to  support  this  Constitution;  but  no 
religions  test  wall  ever  be  required  as  a  quali- 
fication to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the 
United  States. 

Abticle  VII.  The  ratification  of  the  conven- 
tions  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the 
establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the 
States  BO  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  in  convenuon,  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  States  present,  the  17th  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  liord  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  m  Amaie^ 
the  twelfth. 

AHinilHKnTS 

Abticle  I.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
luhiting  the  free  exercifle  thereof ;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the 
r^ht  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
pnition  the  Government  for  redress  of  grievances. 

Abticle  XI.  A  well-r^ulated  militia  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall 
not  be  infringed. 

Abticlb  in.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of 
peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the 
consent  of  Uie  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war  but 
in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Abticlk  IV.  The  right  of  the  pet^le  to  be 
secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seiz- 
ures, shall  not  be  violated;  and  no  warrants 
shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  tiie  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized. 

Abticu  V.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer 
for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  un- 
less on  a  preaentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
Jury,  except  in  eases  arising  in  the  laad  or 


naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual 
service,  in  time  of  war  and  public  danger ; 
nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same 
offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeraardy  of  life  or 
limb,  nor  shall  be  ctHnpellea  m  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himsdf,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  witliont 
due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  prcq(»erty 
be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compen- 
sation. 

Abticle  VT.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State 
and' district  wherein  toe  crime  wall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusations;  to 
be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him; 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obteining  wit^ 
nesses  in  hia  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance 
of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

Abticle  VTI.  In  suits  at  common  law,  where 
the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty 
dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall -be 
preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall 
be  otherwise  reexamined  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States  than  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  common  law. 

Abticle  VTII.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be 
required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  txvuA 
and  unusual  punishment  inflicted. 

Abticle  XX.  The  enumeration  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed 
to  deny  or  dispuage  otiiera  rrtained  1^  tiw 
people. 

Abticle  X.  The  powers  not  del^ated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitutiim,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Abticlk  XI.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any 
suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  Statea  by  citisens  of 
another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of 
any  foreign  State. 

Abticle  XII.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  th^ 
respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  one  of  whom  at  least 
shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State 
with  themselves.  They  shall  name  in  thdr 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and 
in  distinct  hsllots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vies 
President;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists 
of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of 
all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice  President,  and  of 
the  number  of  votes  for  each,  whidi  lists  they 
shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed, 
to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
The  President  of  the  Smate  shall,  in  the  pres* 
ence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa* 
tives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votee 
shall  then  be  counted;  the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall 
be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed; 
and  if  no  person  have  such  a  majority,  then 
from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers, 
not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted 
for  as  President,  the  House  of  Repreeentatives 
shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  tiie  Presi- 
dent. But  in  choosing  the  Preddent,  the  votes 
shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation 
from  each  State  having  one  vote;  a  quorum 
for  this  purpose  sltall  coudst  ot  a  member  or 
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members  from  two-tbirds  of  the  States,  and  a 
majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary 
to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tirea  shall  not  chooee  a  President,  whenever 
the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them, 
before  the  fourth  day  of  Ifarch  next  following, 
then  the  Vice  President  shall  act  as  Preeident, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitu- 
tional  disability  of  the  President.  The  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice 
President  shall  be  the  Vice  President,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person  have  a 
majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers 
on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice 
President;  a  quorom  for  the  purpose  shall 
consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person 
constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Article  XIII,  Sec.  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punislunent  for 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  nave  been  duly 
etmvieted,  shall  racist  within  the  United  Stateis 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  ^ower  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Aettcle  XIV,  Sec.  1.  All  persons  bom  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  State  wherein  they 
reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shsll  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  citisens  of  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  lil^ 
liberty,  or  pr<^erty  without  due  process  <rf  law, 
nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  Z.  Representatives  shall  l>e  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their  re- 
wective  numbers,  eoimting  the  whole  number 
ot  persms  in  each  Stet^  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any 
election  for  tiie  choice  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Rep- 
resentetives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judi- 
cial officers  of  a  Stete,  or  the  members  of  the 
legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male 
inbabitents  of  such  State  being  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  Stetes, 
or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participa- 
tion in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of 
representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in 
the  proportions  which  the  nunil}er  of  such  male 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  nmle 
citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  Stete. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentetive  in  Congress,  or  Elector  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  under  the  United  Stetes,  or  under  any 
Stete,  who,  having  preriously  taken  an  oath  as 
a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the 
United  Stetes,  or  as  a  member  of  any  Stete 
legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer 
Of  any  Stete,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stetes,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid 
or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Con- 
gresB  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each 
Hons^  remove  such  disability. 

See.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
Uidted  States  autiiorised  by  law,  including 
detite  'incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and 


bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But 
neither  the  United  Stetes  nor  any  Stete  shall 
assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred 
in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
United  Stetes,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or 
emaiieipati<ni  f>f  any  slave;  but  all  such  debte, 
obt^tiras,  and  claims  shiUI  be  held  illegal  and 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force, by  appropriate  l^slation,  the  provisions 
of  this  article, 

AancLE  XV,  Sec.  1.  The  right  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  Stetes  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  Stetes,  or  by  any 
Stete,  on  accoont  of  race,  ccrfor,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Abticle  XVT.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from  what- 
ever source  derived,  with  apporticmment  among 
the  several  States,  and  wiuiout  regard  to  any 
census  or  enumeration. 

Abticlb  XVn,  See.  1.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  Stetes  shall  be  composed  of  two  Sena- 
tors from  each  Stete,  elected  by  tiie  people 
thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each  Senator  shall 
have  one  vote.  The  electors  in  each  Stete  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Stete 
legislatures. 

Sec.  2.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  rep- 
resentetion  of  any  State  in  the  Senate,  the 
executive  authority  of  such  Stete  shall  issue 
write  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies;  Pro- 
vided, That  the  legislature  of  any  Stete  may 
empower  the  executive  thereof  to  make  tem- 
porary appointment  until  the  people  fill  the 
vacancies  by  election  as  the  legislature  may 
direct. 

Sec.  3.  This  amendment  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  affect  tiie  election  or  term  of  any 
Senator  chosen  before  it  becomes  valid  as  part 
of  the  dmstitutom. 

CONSTITUTIONS,  Apostoucal   See  Apob- 

TOLIO  CONBTlTUnONB  AND  CANONS; 

CONSTITTTTIONS  07  CItABSNDON.  See 
Clabendon,  CoNsirrunoNB  of. 

CONSTBUCTION  (Lat.  corutructio,  from 
oonatruere,  to  construct,  from  oom-,  together  -|- 
struere,  to  heap ) .  In  geometry,  the  process  of 
drawing  a  figiu^  so  as  to  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions of  a  given  problem.  Thus,  to  construct 
an  equilateral  triangle  of  side  a:  with  the  ends 
of  a  as  centres  and  with  a  radius  equal  to  a 
de8cril>e  circles;  connect  either  intersection 
with  the  ends  of  a.  Here  the  construction 
seems  at  first  not  to  be  unique,  since  two 
triangles  satisfy  the  condition,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent tiiat  tiiere  is  essentially  only  one  con- 
struction, for  the  triangles  are  congruent.  In 
solving  problems,  a  valuable  method  is  to  as- 
sume the  construction  and  investigate  the  prop- 
erties of  the  figure.  Thus,  to  draw  a  line 
through  a  given  point  parallel  to  a  given  line: 
assuming  the  construction  and  a  transversal 
of  the  parallels  through  the  given  point,  it 
appears  that  the  alternate  angles  are  equal; 
hence,  to  construct  the  figure,  draw  a  trans- 
versal through  the  point  cutting  the  given  line 
and  construct  the  alternate  an«e  equal  to  the 
angle  formed  by  tiie  transversu  and  the  given 
line. 

Anotiwr  fruitful  method  is  that  of  the  inter- 
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section  of  loci ;  e.g.,  if  it  ib  known  that  a  point  giom^trie  4l6mmtair€,  trans,  into  French 

is  on  each  of  two  intersecting  straight  lines,  Aitoff    (Paris,   1899);    Knobloch,  SamTnlung 

it  is  uniquely  determined  as  their  point  of  in-  geometriachen  Konatruktionen  {Altona,  1911) ; 

tersecticoi;  but  if  it  is  on  a  straight  line  and  and  Adler,  Theorie  der  geometrischen  Ko»- 

a  circle  wUeh  the  line  InterBects,  it  may  be  tiruktioMii  (Leiprig,  1806). 

either  of  the  two  points  of  intersection.  COnSTBUOTtONXSTS,  STBK)T.  See  BmcT 

The  best  worlcs  upon  the  conetructioDS  of  ele-  Oonbtsuctionibts. 

mentary  geometry  are  Petersen,  MetKodt  and  CON'StTAIiIA.  See  Cibods. 

Theories    (Copenhagen    and    London,    1879) ;  COKSUJSLOf  kHMmlfUi.   A  famoua  nord  by 

Rouch^  and  De  Comberousse,  Traiti  de  gSo-  George  Sand  (1842)  and  the  name  of  it*  chief 

mitrie  (Paris,  1900) ;  Alexandroff,  Problimea  de  chMacter. 
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